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Business Responsible for Hitler 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES J. DAVIS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 14, 1941 
EDITORIAL FROM LABOR 


Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
ReEcorp an editorial entitled “Business 
Responsible for Hitler,” taken from the 
July 15, 1941, issue of Labor, a national 
weekly newspaper. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

[From Labor of July 15, 1941] 


BUSINESS RESPONSIBLE FOR HITLER—BANKER 
DECLARES NAZIS WERE ON WAY OUT WHEN 
INDUSTRIALISTS GAVE THEM HELP, EXPECTING 
THEM TO DESTROY UNIONS 
The frightful mess in which the world finds 

itself today is very largely the result of the 

stupidity and greed of European business- 
men. Labor has repeatedly made that state- 
ment, and it is confirmed up to the hilt by 

T. Graydon Upton, who represented large 

American financial interests in Germany and 

England from 1932 to 1940. 

In an article in Harper’s magazine, Upton 
declares that Hitler today would be but an 
uneasy memory had it not been for the 
support he received from German business- 
men and industrialists. In 1932, the banker 
asserts, the Nazis were “all washed up” and 
were about to disappear from the scene. 
They had lost heavily in an election, were 
deeply in debt, and had no funds with which 
to start a new campaign. 

Business was picking up and workers were 
restless and demanding a share in the in- 
creasing prosperity, which employers were 
unwilling to grant. 

“During these crucial days,” Upton says, 
“importan’; business interests swung thrir 
support to the astounding Hitler-Hugenberg- 
Papen coalition which ushered in the Na- 
tional Socialist domination. Looking back, 
it seems quite possible that if businessmen 
had given less consideration to immediate 
industrial problems and more to the deeper 
implications of national socialism, Hitler 
never would have ruled Germany.” 

All that businessmen saw in national social- 
ism was an ally against the power of the trade 
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unions, Upton declares. They thought, he 
said, that after the unions were destroyed and 
their leaders shot or sent to concentration 
camps it would be easy to handle Hitler and 
his assorted thugs. 

The unions were destroyed according to 
plan, but businessmen learned to their sorrow 
they had jumped out of the frying pan into 
the fire. 

“Today,” Upton says as a warning to Ameri- 
can businessmen, “German businessmen are 
suffering more under the Hitler regime than 
any group in the country except the Jews.” 

Upton insists that businessmen in England, 
Holland, Belgium, France, and other coun- 
tries now under the heel of Hitler’s troops 
made the same mistake. 

“There was a tragic failure of the business 
mentality to comprehend the forces; aims, 
and methods of national socialism,” he says. 
“They thought Hitler was out to destroy labor 
and other liberal organizations, while all the 
time his sole purpose was to destroy every- 
thing that civilized man holds precious, 

“In every major country of Europe business 
has played a vital role in preparing its own 
destruction. By ignorance and refusal to co- 
operate with liberal forces it has aided a re- 
action which has dispossessed and destroyed 
it. By its failure to rise above the ‘business 
outlook’ and comprehend the deceptive tactics 
and terrible scope of national socialism, it has 
been bombed and annihilated in the office 
and in the home. 

“In this there is a lesson to us businessmen. 
We can avoid a similar catastrophe only if in 
thought and action we deliberately give first 
place not to business factors but to social 
progress within our democratic structure.” 

And the same advice might well be taken to 
heart by labor-hating Members of Congress 
who are looking for a Hitler to “put workers 
in their place.” 





United States Citizens May Not Enlist in 
the Armed Forces of a Foreign Coun- 


try 
REMARKS 
Or 


HON. LEWIS D. THILL 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 14, 1941 


Mr. THILL. Mr. Speaker, there has 
been some agitation of late to enlist 
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American manhood in the armies of for- 
eign powers. These war salesmen who 
are so anxious to have someone else do 
the fighting and dying are either de- 
liberately encouraging the violation of 
law or they are proceeding with their 
nefarious importunings ignorant of cer- 
tain provisions of the Criminal Code. It 
is an outrage against humanity and de- 
cency to play upon the emotions of im- 
pressionable youth and by the use of 
insidious wiles and devices to induce them 
to enlist in the armed forces of a foreign 
power. 


The following provisions of the Crim- 
inal Code prohibit any United States 
citizen from entering the service of a 
foreign power against any country with 
whom the United States is at peace: 


Title 18, chapter 2 of the United States 
Code details the following offenses against 
neutrality: 

Section 21 (Criminal Code, sec. 9): Accept- 
ing commission to serve against friendly 
power. Every citizen of the United States 
who, within the territory or jurisdiction 
thereof, accepts and exercises a commission 
to serve a foreign prince, state, colony, dis- 
trict, or people, in war, by land or by sea, 
against any prince, state, colony, district, or 
peopie, with whom the Un'ted States are at 
peace, shall be fined not more than $2,000 
and imprisoned not more than 3 years (Rev. 
Stat. sec. 5281; Mar. 4, 1909, ch. 321, sec. 
9, 35 Stat. 1089). 

Section 22 (Criminal Code, sec. 10, amend- 
ed): Enlisting in foreign service; exceptions. 
Whoever, within the territory or jurisdiction 
of the United States, enlists or enters himself 
or hires or retains another person to enlist 
or enter himself, or to go beyond the limits 
or jurisdiction of the United States with 
intent to be enlisted or entered in the service 
of any foreign prince, state, colony, district, 
or people as a soldier or as a marine or seaman 
on board of any vessel of war, letter of 
marque, or privateer shall be fined not more 
than $1,000 and imprisoned not more than 
3 years: Provided, That this section shall not 
apply to citizens or subjects of any country 
engaged in war with a country with which 
the United States is at war, unless such citi- 
zen or subject of such foreign country shall 
hire or solicit a citizen of the United States 
to enlist or go beyond the jurisdiction of 
the United States with intent to enlist or 
enter the service of a foreign country. En- 
listments under this proviso shall be under 
regulations prescribed by the Secretary of 
War (Rev. Stat. sec. 5282; Mar. 4, 1909, ch. 
321, sec. 10, 35 Stat. 1089; May 7, 1917, ch. 
11, 40 Stat. 39). 
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St. Lawrence Seaway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN C. BUTLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 14, 1941 


STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN C. BUTLER, OF 
NEW YORE 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Recorp, 
I include the following statement I made 
before Rivers and Harbors Committee in 
opposition to St. Lawrence seaway: 


Mr. Chairman, members of the Rivers and 
Harbors Committee, I am JoHn C. BUTLER, 
Congressional Representative of the Forty- 
second District of the State of New York. 
I have lived all of my life in Buffalo, and 
for 15 years of that time have been associated 
with the grain-elevator business. I notice 
in this Report IV, page 52, of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce that they have made a 
lot of statements about the little loss to 
this industry the construction of the St. Law- 
rence seaway would cause. I don’t know 
where they got their figures; they don’t match 
the figures that I know are true figures in 
many cases. 

For instance, they state that the “entire 
discussion reveals that the largest loss to 
Buffalo is likely to be in its grain transfer 
activities, a loss estimated to affect 200 jobs.” 
Why, in Local No. 109 of the Grain Shovelers 
alone there are 555 members; and in the 
Grain Elevator Employees Local No. 1286 
there are some 350 members. Then take 
the flour-mill workers. They have more than 
500 members in Loca] No. 21021. Besides, 
there are many other large labor organiza- 
tions such as car sealers, weigh masters, 
samplers and tallymen, stevedores, feed and 
cereal plants, and railroad employees, such 
as engineers, firemen, switchmen and train- 
men, clerks, section hands, coal-trestle 
operators, auto carriers, and terminal op- 
erators And this list does not cover all of 
the industries depending upon the water 
front for their existence and maintenance. 

Indirectly, anything affecting those in- 
dustries is reflected in the repair shops and 
shipyards dependent upon the front-line 
trades of the water front for their income. 
That section of my district known as the 
First Ward of the City of Buffalo is made 
up of people who earn their livelihood from 
water-front industries. Most of them have 
lived there all their lives—own their homes, 
which in turn have been owned through 
several generations of the same family. If 
the incomes in these homes are cut out or 
cut down through lack of employment on 
the water front, these properties and build- 
ings will be vacated and the city wili not be 
able to collect the taxes which it now col- 
lects. , Factories and homes in that district 
would simply fall into the hands of the 
city for nonpayment of taxes. To the young- 
est and most inexperienced economist this 
can mean only one thing—the income of 
the city will shrink in like proportion as 
these men and factories and mills lose their 
financial mainstay. 

The statements made in this report, No. IV, 
concerning the number of employees directly 
affected by the seaway are confused generali- 
ties—the same generalities I have noticed 
throughout the other reports on this subject 
which have been issued by the Department 


accept their ridiculous conclusion a few para- 
later on, and again I quote, that the 
of economic activity, em- 
pay rolls * * *” would be 
, 200 workers.” 

Buffalo is acknowledged to be the largest 
fiour-milling center of the world; how then 
can these men who have made the report 
and who have nothing to lose through the 
transfer of foreign grain traffic from Buffalo 
to upper lake ports, have the audacity to 
state, that, I quote, “the position of Buffalo 
is benefited”? (p. 56). In my opinion, the 
people who compiled this Report IV were 
given a job to do—to show in roundabout 
and highly technical terms that it would be 
economical to put millions of dollars into 
the building of an unnecessary seaway which 
would deprive present transportation and 
terminal facilities of their livelihood. This 
scheme which would tie up so much money 
and material has long been a daydream but 
now it has become a nightmare to deprive 
us of just so much money, men, and material 
so badly needed for our defense program. 

Gentlemen, the untold number of clerks 
who worked on this survey for the Depart- 
ment of Commerce apparently had no time 
or thought for the cost to Lake ports should 
this seaway actually be put into operation. 
If we take away the source of revenue from 
these port cities—their very heart’s blood, 
taxes—how can they be expected to have any 
money left for the improving or rebuilding 
of their harbors so as to accommodate the 
ocean-going vessels which are predicted to 
travel the route opened by the St. Lawrence 
sea way? 

According to the report of the Department 
of Commerce, although, I quote, “Buffalo 
would lose all its transfer business on grain 
destined to ocean ports,” I heard the Gov- 
ernor of our great State of New York testify 

efcre this committee that the St. Lawrence 
seaway is necessary in order to increase the 
power to meet demands of its industries, 
etc. Gentlemen, the obvious reason why 
he would come down here to testify to such 
nonsense is that he was merely doing as 
he was told. He hasn’t called in the work- 
ers of the lake fronts—he hasn't consulted 
with the owners of lake fleets; he hasn't con- 
sulted with the city engineer of the city of 
Buffalo, for instance, to find out what it 
would cost the city to improve its harbor 
in order to accommodate those boats. He 
hasn't even consulted our mayor, or if he did 
he is disregarding his advice, for our m@yor 
opposes this project. No; he has taken the 
word of a few so-called experts who, like 
himself, have been sold this thing from a 
political angle. 

From what I can learn right there in my 
own part of the State, if there is any need 
for more power there, we have considerable 
idle capacity at Niagara Falls that can be put 
into use and if more is needed over and above 
the amcunt now under construction in Buf- 
falo, I am convinced that the logical and 
sensible program to enter upon would be 
that of constructing steam plants in the 
areas where there are demands for the power. 
If our water-front industries are forced to 
close, we won’t need more. It seems to me 
that we have met all the demands for ship- 
ping, storage, and power up to now and are 
in shape to take care of increased demands 
on all of those facilities. 

I urge you to consider the plea of those of 
us who have made an honest, thorough study 
of this question as it concerns our own com- 
munity and as it concerns the Nation at large. 
Every man in all of the groups I have men- 
tioned in water-front labor at Buffalo would 
be ready and willing for the deep waterway 
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to be built from Montreal to Duluth tf 
thought it would in any way strengthen 


Bastille Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 14, 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM THE NEW YORK TIMES 
AND NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Recorp two editorials 
on Bastille Day, one from the New York 
Times and one from the New York Herald 
Tribune. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

{From the New York Times] 
BASTILLE DAY 


There will be little dancing in the streets of 
Paris today, the anniversary of the fall of the 
Bastille. This national holiday, so similar in 
significance to the Fourth of July, will be a 
day of sadness for the people of Paris and of 
all France. 

Once the castle of the Bastille over- 
shadowed the city of Paris. Within the 
castle, from time to time, were incarcerated 
the men held dangerous in a stirring France: 
Voltaire; the Encyclopedist Morellet; La 
Beaumelle, Marmontel. The prison was sur- 
rounded by a wide moat and guns, ready to 
quell any uprising, pointed down upon the 
city. Yet the Bastille was stormed and taken. 

Today on French soil a new Bastille has 
risen. It is not visible, but one may see its 
jailers as they march through the streets of 
occupied France in the brown uniform of the 
Nazi invader. The lettre de chacet is no 
longer employed, but daily disappear men and 
women who knew too much or spoke too 
freely. The writers of France are scattered, 
her patriots hushed. The terror is not 
bounded by walls and turrets, but it is swift 
and merciless. 

This is a bastion that -nust be stormed and 
destroyed; a new emblem of tyranny that 
must disappear from France. The task is 
gigantic, but the French, remembering their 
past, will be equal to the future. While the 
Nazis occupy France each day is Bactille Day 
for its people—a reminder of their tradition 
of liberty and a renewed call to action. 


[From the New York Herald Tribune] 
TWO BRIEF YEARS 


It is a fantastic experience to look back 
across 2 brief years to July 14, 1939, the 
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one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the 
Europe was Officially at 


Army, unmatched in prestige in the world. 
honor in that traditional dis- 
play were British guardsmen in red coats and 
bearskins, British sailors and marines—and 
the close-packed Parisian crowds shouted 
“Vive l’Angleterre!” President Lebrun, speak- 
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ing east of the Rhine: “Immutably attached 
to these principles of 1789, France recognizes 
for all men, without distinction of birth, color, 
or religion the right of access to liberty and 
equality.” 

One year passed. Poland, Norway, Holland, 
and Belgium went, in flame and blood, the 
way of Czechoslovakia. The French Army was 
swept from the field, and the armistice at 
Compiegne and the tragic necessity of Mers- 
el-Kebir divided France from her former ally, 
Britain. There was a government at Vichy 
that claimed to speak for France, that cast 
scorn upon the principles of 1789 and entered 
upon the pathetic and inglorious program of 
placating victorious Germany by imitating 
her vicious system. 

Another year has seen the piecemeal de- 
struction of Europe continued with the fall 
of Yugoslavia and Greece; it has seen the 
government of Marshal Petain go ever father 
along the road he chose in his first days of 
power; has seen him give his blessing to 
Frenehmen who might be deluded enough to 
fight beside the Germans in the east, to the 
end that Hitler’s fetters might be the more 
irrevocably fastened upon France; has seen 
the culminating tragedy of Frenchmen bat- 
tling Frenchmen in the strange and unhappy 
little war that has just ended in Syria. 

From that Bastille Day of 1939 to today 
the record of events makes somber reading 
for Frenchmen—less so because of France’s 
defeat, for many nations have lost wars with- 
out losing self-respect, than because the self- 
appointed leaders of France have capitulated 
spiritually to the enemies of France and of 
the human race. Yet Frenchmen have mat- 
ter for pride as well; the muzzled millions of 
their nation have not succumbed to the alien 
poison; the free spirits under General 
de Gaulle have kept the tricolor in the fight 
against Hitlerism, and that fight will be won. 
Men of courage in France and without its 
borders can still say, as Winston Churchill 
said on the dark Bastille Day of 1940: 

“And I proclaim my faith that some of us 
will live to see a 14th of July when a liber- 
ated France will once again rejoice in her 
greatness and her glory, and once again stand 
forward as a champion of the freedom and 
the rights of man.” 





Penalty on Wheat Raised in Excess of 
Quota 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RAYMOND S. SPRINGER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Monday, July 14, 1941 





Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, untold 
thousands of cur farmers are struggling 


for their existence throughout the Cen- 
tral and Middle Western States, They 
have been regimented throughout the 
past & years and they have been told 
what they could do and what they could 
not do. Our farmers have become con- 
fused, and they cannot tell when they 
plant their crop whether they will be 
entitled to harvest that crop or whether 
they will be penalized by their Govern- 
ment because they do harvest that which 
they have sown and planted. They have 
the one certain element however, and 
that is that their taxes in ever-increasing 
amounts will have to be paid. When 
their own Government forces them to 
curtail their crops, and to limit their pro- 
duction, they have no way to raise the 
money with which to pay their taxes. 
At the present moment our farmers are 
called upon to give to various funds for 
the benefit of our soldiers now in the 
camps—they are called upon to make 
their contribution to every request—and 
now our Government has reached the 
point that it fixes allotments for wheat 
long after the wheat has been planted 
and sown, and if the farmer exceeds a 
quota which is fixed at or near the time 
he is ready to harvest his crop, he is 
penalized. 

The recent penalty provisions in the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended, of 49 cents per bushel on the 
excess of wheat raised over the quota, 
fixed long after the crop was sown, which 
Was approved by the Agricultural De- 
partment, and also by the Agricultural 
Committee, in the House, is one of the 
most unjust provisions which has been 
foisted upon our farmers. Our farmers 
could not know when they sowed their 
wheat in the fall of the year 1940 that 
some agency would change their quota at 
harvest time, and they could not tell that 
the penalty provisions would be changed 
from 15 cents per bushel to the unusual 
and unjust amount of 49 cents per 
bushel. This high and unusual penalty 
will be highly injurious to our farmers. 
It has been placed upon them at a time 
when they had no opportunity to pro- 
tect themselves by reducing their wheat 
acreage in accordance with a fixed allot- 
ment—because the allotment was fixed 
at the time the crop was ready to be 
harvested. With that exceedingly high 
penalty, in many instances the penalty 
will far exceed any profits which might 
have been derived from that crop, and 
I. have discovered some instances in 
which the penalty exceeds the total 
amount the farmer could receive from 
his entire crop of wheat. That policy is 
destructive of our basic industry—farm- 
ing. This penalty on the excess of 
wheat, above the quota fixed at harvest, 
is one of the rankest injustices our farm- 
ers have experienced at the hands of the 
New Deal. Those in charge of the ad- 
ministration of this unjust program 
should allow every farmer to feed the 
excess of his wheat, above the quota, to 
his own livestock, and poultry, and with- 
out any penalty attaching for so doing. 
This penalty provision should be de- 
creased, immediately, to 15 cents per 
bushel, as is provided in the original act. 

Mr. Speaker, I have introduced two 
bills today, one of which provides for the 
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reduction of the penalty on wheat raised 
in excess of the quota fixed to 15 cents 
per bushel, as was provided in the orig- 
fnal act; the second bill provides thas 
our farmers will have the right to feed 
all wheat in excess of the quota fixed 
this year to their own livestock and poul- 
try on their own farm without any pen- 
alty attaching to such excess. 

Our farmers are struggling to pay their 
taxes and to meet their debts. They are 
the producers from the soil. Quite soon 
they will be called upon to produce to the 
limit of their ability in order to feed the 
watring nations and our own vast Army. 
Our agricultural communities are the 
command post of our national defense. 
If agriculture fails, then our defense fails. 
We should never countenance our own 
Government imposing penalties upon our 
farmers because they produce in exéess 
of the quota fixed by some man, sume- 
where, when there are starving peorle 
throughout the world, and our own Na- 
tion is no exception, because we have 
hungry people within our own borders. 


LETTER TO SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. Speaker, I have written a letter to 
the Secretary of Agriculture upon this 
highly important subject. I desire to in- 
corporate a copy of my letter to the Sec- 
retary herewith, and I ask unanimous 
consent to include, with my own remarks 
on this subject, a copy of the letter which 
I have written to the Honorable Claude 
Wickard, Secretary of Agriculture, upon 
this subject, which letter follows: 


JULY 12, 1941. 
Hon. CLAUDE WicKarp, 
Secretary of Agriculture, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. SEcRETARY: Quite recently I 
have received many petitions from the farm- 
ers within my district, and in the State of 
Indiana, wherein they are vigorously protest- 
ing against the imposition of the penalty of 
49 cents on wheat raised in excess of the 
quota. Many public meetings have been held 
throughout Indiana, and other States, and 
many such meetings will be held in the fu- 
ture, protesting against the imposition of 
such penalty. 

May I say that it is my firm belief that the 
farmers are entirely justified in making these 
protests. I feel confident you will agree with 
me on this point. 

At the time the wheat was sown, in the 
fall of 1940, the Agriculture Adjustment Act 
of 1938, as amended, was in force, and the 
penalty provided in the act was then 15 cents 
per bushel on the excess of wheat raised on 
eack farm. The farmers knew of that law and 
they knew of the penalty provided in it, and 
with that knowledge they sowed their wheat. 
They did not contemplate that any change 
would be made in either their allotments or 
in the penalty. 

Almost at harvest time, this year, the recent 
and very excessive penalty was included in 
the amendments presented by the Agricul- 
ture Committee of the House. Since that 
amendment became law new quotas have 
been established and the excessive penalty 
is subject to be applied. Our farmers had 
no way of protecting themselves. Their 
wheat had been sown, and when it was har- 
vested and threshed the penalty attached. 
This penalty must be paid, or adjusted in the 
manner required, before the farmer can sell 
or dispose or use his wheat, or any part 
thereof. This is a most unjust imposition 
upon our farmers. My construction of the 
present policy is that the Department of Agri- 
culture should want to help the farmer rather 
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than to injure him. If this policy of impos- 
ing the penalty of 49 cents per bushel on the 
excess of wheat is enforced this year, it will 
be highly injurious to every farmer, both large 
and small. 

As you know, our farmers must pay their 
taxes upon their farms; this burden is in- 
escapable. When they sowed their wheat last 
fall they invested their labor, the cost of seed 
wheat, and the cost of fertilizer, and when 
the very recent allotment of allowable acre- 
age was announced, which applied to all 
farmers, in many cases the penalty imposed, 
of 49 cents per bushel on the excess, will 
exceed any profit in the wheat after the labor 
and the cost of seeding has been deducted. 

I am convinced your Department does not 
desire to injure our farmers by imposing this 
unjust penalty. It certainly was not your 
intention to impose that heavy and excessive 
penalty upon our farmers at the time the 
amendment was reported out of the Agricul- 
ture Committee. My better judgment ad- 
vices me that it was intended to force the 
storage of the wheat at the moment and to 
prevent a large volume of it from entering the 
market immediately after the threshing was 
conciuded. 

Many farmers need this excess of wheat 
for feeding purposes upon their farms. The 
corn crop was short last year because of 
drought, and the excess of wheat at this time 
would be exceedingly helpful for feeding pur- 
poses. This should be permitted without any 
penalty being imposed. A vast majority of 
our farmers are insisting that the excess of 
wheat over the allotment recently fixed be 
allowed to be used for feeding livestock and 
poultry on their farm without any penalty 
being imposed against them. I am in full 
accord with that policy. 

In the light of fairness to our farmers, and 
in view of the policy of your Department to 
aid our farmers rather than to injure them, 
I hope you will, in the administration of this 
law, allow all excess of wheat to be used by 
the farmer upon his own farm for feeding 
purposes without penalty; that the penalty 
provision be restored to 15 cents per bushel, 
as is provided in the original act. May I say 
that 1 will introduce on Monday two bills 
which will embrace the items embraced in 
this paragraph of my letter, in which I hope 
you wiil concur. In the meantime I trust 
you will use your good office to aid the farm- 
ers in this matter. We are struggling to de- 
velop our national defense, and if we should 
become involved in this war you will call upon 
our farmers to produce as never before. In 
the face of that threat of war, I hope you will 
not impose upon these producers—our farm- 
ers—this unjust and unprecedented penalty. 

Very truly yours, 
RayYMonpD 8S. SPRINGER, 
Member of Congress, 
Tenth District, Indiana. 


Hidden Hold-up Men 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. A. S. MIKE MONRONEY 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 14, 1941 


ARTICLE FROM WASHINGTON DAILY 
NEWS AND EDITORIAL FROM THE NEW 
YORK WORLD-TELEGRAM 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to call the attention of the House mem- 


bership to H. R. 5259 which I have only 
recently introduced. 

The bill is simple in its objectives— 
that is—to remove from blanket exemp- 
tions under the antitrust laws certain im- 
munities now being used by a small 
minority of labor leaders to restrain 
trade and to conspire to further monopo- 
listic practices. The bill in no way inter- 
feres with the legitimate objectives of 
labor* organizations, but would prohibit 
those nonlabor activities that are so ad- 
versely affecting many workingmen and 
businesses through misuse of their union 
power to restrain trade. 

Under recent holdings of the Supreme 
Court, especially in the Hutchinson case, 
the Court has held that present author- 
ity is lacking for restraining these activi- 
ties. H. R. 5259 would especially grant 
such authority to the Antitrust Division 
to act in such cases of willful conspiracy 
to victimize consumers and honest con- 
tractors and businessmen under the guise 
of union activity. 

In view of the completeness of two 
articles, I am including a news story 
from the Washington Daily News regard- 
ing the bill, and also an editorial from 
the New York World-Telegram, which I 
would like to incorporate in my remarks: 


[From the Washington News of July 10, 1941] 


“Union Toit Brinces” Hitr—‘“Lapor’s Hoip- 
Up MEN” Tarcet or Two BILLs 


(By E. A. Evans) 


Two bills before Congress today are aimed 
at demolishing what Taurman Arnold calis 
“the union toll bridges that now victimize 
consumers, small business men, and workers 
alike.” 

One was introduced yesterday by Repre- 
sentative Mrke Monroney (Democrat, Okla- 
homa), the other a few days ago by Repre- 
sentative Francis E. Watrer (Democrat, 
Pennsylvania). Both are designed to make 
the Federal antimonopoly laws a more potent 
weapon against what Mr. Arnold, the Assist- 
ant Attorney General in charge of antitrust- 
law enforcement, calls “labor’s hidden hold- 
up men.” 

Each bill undertakes to define what shall 
and what shall not be considered legitimate 
objectives of labor organizations and to de- 
clare that unions, their officers, and members, 
shall be subject to antitrust prosecution, 
either civil or criminal, if they restrain trade 
in pursuit of illegitimate aims 


COVERED BY CLAYTON ACT 


The Clayton Act, passed in 1914, provides 
that unions shall not be punished under the 
antitrust laws for “lawfully carrying out” 
their “legitimate objectives.” Labor leaders 
contend that this confers complete antitrust 
immunity on their organizations. 

Mr. Arnold maintains, however, that “a 
few powerful, strategically placed unions” 
have robbed the public by imposing trade 
restraints for purposes which have nothing 
to do with such unquestionably legitimate 
labor objects as collective bargaining, better 
wages, shorter hours, or improved working 
conditions. 

He has charged many conspiracies by 
unions, acting alone or in concert with em- 
ployers, to raise prices, prevent use of im- 
proved materials and methods, compel the 
hiring of unnecessary workers, drive inde- 
pendent concerns out of business, and de- 
stroy other unions, 


EFFORTS RESTRICTED 


Recent United States Supreme Court deci- 
sions have drastically restricted Mr. Arnold’s 
efforts to prosecute unions for engaging in 
such conspiracies. In effect, the Court has 
held: 
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That an A. F. of L. union can, with im- 
strikes, and 


builder who is prevented by a union 
using cheaper or better materials. 


BEYOND COURT REACH 


By these decisions the Supreme Court is 
widely believed to have placed unions beyond 
reach of the antitrust laws unless they are 
caught conspiring with employers or other 
outsiders. And, observers have pointed out, 
if labor is immune to prosecution merely be- 
cause it acts alone, the full effect of a union- 
employer conspiracy to restrain trade proba- 
bly can be attained without danger to either 
party. Instead of making an agreement with 
the employer—for instance, to raise prices— 
the union can make a “demand” and the 
employer can plead that he was forced to 
accede to it. 

These decisions represent what the court 
interprets to be the will of Congress. The 
Monroney and Walter bills amount to pro- 
Pposals that Congress shall assert its own will 
and undo what the court has done. 


SIMPLE AMENDMENT 


The Monroney bill is offered as a simple 
amendment to the Clayton Act, which itself 
was an amendment to the al Sherman 
antitrust law. The bill declares that it shall 
not be considered a legitimate labor object 
for a union to act alone or combine to re- 
strain trade for the purpose of: 

1. Compelling an employer to cease deal- 
ing with another union which has been 
designated by the N.L. R. B., or with a union 
which is not company-dominated. 

2. Inducing an employer to pay bribes or 
blackmail to union officers, agents, or repre- 
sentatives. 

8. Restricting the use of any materials, 
machines, or equipment, unless the restric- 
tion is related to wages, hours, health, safety, 
or working conditions, or unless it is a merely 
temporary and good-faith method of re- 
tarding technological employment during a 
period of orderly change or is designed to 
forestall imposition of a speed-up system. 

4. Fixing prices, allocating customers, re- 
stricting production, eliminating competing 
employers, or monopolizing commerce. 


OTHER MORE SWEEPING 


The Walter bill is much more sweeping, 
and it goes beyond the mere antitrust objec- 
tives by proposing to confer upon Federal 
district courts’ jurisdiction over all threatened 
labor stoppages, with special emphasis on 
strikes in defense industries. 

It provides that any person who is affected, 
injured, or threatened with injury by a strike 
may apply to any Federal court for relief. 
Pending determination of the action, a strike 
would be contempt of court. Strikes in- 
volving defense activities would be referred 
by the courts to the National Defense Media- 
tion Board. 

The duty of the courts or the Mediation 
Board would be to determine whether the 
strike or threatened strike would have the 
effect. of obstructing commerce, and, if so, 
whether it would be for the purpose of a 
lawful labor objective. Persons found guilty 
of conspiring to restrain trade for purposes 
which the bill defines as unlawful labor 
objectives would be subject to a fine of $5,000, 
imprisonment for 1 year, or both. 


[From the New York World-Telegram of 
July 10, 1941] 
“Hipp—EN HoLD-uP MEN” 
We're glad to see action starting in Con- 
gress at last toward curbing those whom 








Thurman Arnold has so accurately described 
as “labor’s hidden hold-up men.” 

These are the individuals who have seized 
control of a few powerful and stategically 
placed labor unions and are exploiting them 
for purposes having no relation to legitimate 
labor objectives. 

Such as boosting prices, prevent- 
ing use of improved materials and more effi- 
cient methods, driving independent employ- 
ers out of business, destroying other unions, 
and generally preying on the public. 

Mr. Arnold, being Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States, determined to do 
something about these robbers. He went 
after them with the Federal antitrust laws— 
and with much success for awhile. He 
thought that union officiale who stopped in- 
terstate commerce for reasons having noth- 
ing to do with wages, hours, working condi- 
tions, or collective bargaining should be pun- 


But the United States Supreme Court 
thought that Congress intended otherwise, 
and it has pretty effectively tied Mr. Arnold’s 
hands by decisions which seem to mean, in 
practical effect, that the antitrust laws can’t 
touch crooks who victimize consumers, busi- 
nmessmen, and workers under the cloak of 
unionism. 

Two bills have now been introduced in 
Congress proposing, by different methods, to 
undo what the Supreme Court has done. 
These bills are described in an article by 
E. A. Evans of our Washington bureau on 
page 2. 

The one introduced by Representative 
Monrongey of Oklahoma seems to us the 
simpler remedy. It would amend the anti- 
trust laws to say plainly that unions and 
union officials can be prosecuted for restrain- 
ing trade for certain purposes which obviously 
are not legitimate objectives of labor organ- 
ization. The other bill, by Representative 
Watter of Pennsylvania, goes much further, 
entering the field of strike prevention, which 
perhaps could better be the subject of legis- 
lation addressed specifically to that problem. 

But we hope the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee will hold prompt and public hearings 
on both these measures and report one of 
them out for a vote by the whole member- 
ship of Congress. 

The practices at which these bills are 
aimed do not benefit labor as a whole. They 
benefit only the “hidden iLold-up men” at the 
expense of higher living costs for rank-and- 
file union members as well as for everyone 
else in the country. Labor bosses, of course, 
will cry that these measures are attacks on 
labor’s rights. That simply is not so. They 
are attacks on wrongs perpetrated in the 
name of labor and to the great injury of 
honest labor. 





An Editorial Eulogy of Secretary Harold 
L. Ickes 
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Monday, July 14, 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM TACOMA NEWS- 
TRIBUNE 
Mr. COFFEE of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I am quoting a re- 
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cent editorial from the Daily News-Trib- 
une of Tacoma, in which Secretary Ickes 
is lauded for his devotion to, and friend- 
ship for, the Pacific Northwest. 

Because this editorial incorporates 
views generally entertained by the pro- 
gressive people of that enterprising sec- 
tion, I am reading it into the Ccncres- 
SIONAL Recorp. The editorial is as fol- 
lows: 

[From the Tacoma (Wash.) Daily News- 

Tribune] 


REAL FRIEND OF NORTHWEST 


Three years ago when Tacoma was making 
another of its desperate efforts to get con- 
struction on its Narrows Bridge started Secre- 
tary Ickes was taken to the site. 

“What's over there?” he asked grumpily as 
he gazed across at the tree-covered western 
shores of the Narrows. 

But we got the P. W. A. grant from Ickes 
which made the bridge possible, and this was 
but one of a series of proofs of friendship and 
interest for Tacoma and the Northwest of the 
Interior Department’s chief. 

And now, as the Nation’s productive forces 
are geared up for an all-out program of na- 
tional defense and aid to the beleaguered 
British Isles, it is becoming more apparent 
that the man who is doing more than any- 
one else to shape the destiny of the Pacific 
Northwest is the honest, courageous, plain- 
spoken but sensitive Harold L. Ickes. 

All during the depression years the anti- 
irrigation bloc in Congress and the Industrial 
East threw farm surpluses at him to stop the 
well-planned irrigation and reclamation pro- 
grams, but to no avail. Mr. Ickes persevered 
and won, and now Dust Bowl victims are roll- 
ing west to greener pastures. 

Over the bitter opposition of all power in- 
terests, most of the Nation’s press, and or- 
ganized business groups, Secretary Ickes in- 
sisted on building the high dam at Grand 
Coulee and the great Bonneville project on 
the lower Columbia. A mounting Govern- 
ment debt, huge surpluses of power every- 
where, a Nation’s income cut in half was the 
picture Mr. Ickes faced when he appeared 
before the Appropriations Committees of Con- 
gress asking for funds and more funds to 
finish the jobs and create a new industrial 
empire in the Pacific Northwest. Support 
from his chief and a faith in the Northwest 
equaled by few pioneers were his chief 
weapons, but they were sufficient, and now 
the Department’s half a billion dollar babies 
are grown and ready for work. Long before 
Grand Coulee’s little brother Bonneville 
turned is first turbine Mr. Ickes had skilled 
industrial engineers covering the country 
looking for industries whose basic raw mate- 
rial is power. At Tacoma, Longview, Van- 
couver, and Portland great plants are under 
construction and operating, and others are on 
their way. 

Mr. Ickes has needed and used his influence 
as a Cabinet officer to create competition in 
the aluminum industry and to bring that 
industry to the Northwest. He is now calling 
for the making of aluminum from our na- 
tive alunite ores and for the building of 
aluminum fabricating plants here so as to 
insure the continuous operation of plants 
when the emergency is over and normalcy 
returns. 

It is now Ickes’ turn to smile at the car- 
toonists, the gossip columnists, and anti- 
western development bloc in Congress. There 
is a power shortage. Night ball games are 
threatened in the East, power conservation 
is the order of the day. Senators are crying 
out for plants on the Tennessee, the Arkansas, 
and St. Lawrence Rivers to furnish power to 
speed up defense industries. This is an 
ominous sign for Washington and Oregon. 
It means serious competition for later power 
that will be coming in at Coulee and Bonne- 
ville. No Senators as yet are talking of the 
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possibilities of further Columbia power. It 
is eastern power that is demanded. 

It would seem that the policy of the North- 
west is clear cut. We should support, with 
real unanimity, Mr. Ickes and his Federal 
power administration. 





Valley Forge 
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HON. W. F. NORRELL 


OF ARKANSAS 
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ADDRESS OF HON. DAVID D. TERRY, OP 
ARKANSAS, DELIVERED AT WASHING- 
TON MEMORIAL CHAPEL, VALLEY 
FORGE, ON ARKANSAS STATE SUNDAY, 
JULY 18, 1941 


Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following address of 
Hon. Davin D. Terry, of Arkansas: 


This is the eighteenth annual Arkansas 
State Sunday at Valley Forge, and it is my 
very great privilege to represent our Governor, 
the Honorable Homer M. Adkins, and to 
Speak to you under the auspices of the Ar- 
kansas State Society, Daughters of the Amer- 
ican Revolution. 

It happens that all my life I have wanted 
to see Valley Forge, but this is my first visit. 

It is impossible to hear the name Valley 
Forge or even to think of it without emotion; 
one’s heart expands at the sound; no place 
in our land means so much; it is the richest 
spiritual heritage of our country. 

From my earliest childhood the name has 
brought before my mind’s eye a cold, bleak, 
snowbound countryside, with ragged, un- 
kempt, half-starved Continental soldiers 
warming their numbed hands and bodies 
before the flickering flames of their meager 
camp fires. 

That was in the winter of 1777-78. No 
better description of the miseries of that 
winter can be found than the words of 
Washington himself: 

“Without arrogance or the smallest devia- 
tion from truth, it may be said that no his- 
tory now extant can furnish an instance of an 
army’s suffering such uncommon hardships 
as ours has done, and bearing them with the 
same patience and fortitude. To see men 
without clothes to cover their nakedness, 
without blankets to lie upon, without shoes 
(for the want of which their marches might 
be traced by the blood from their feet), and 
almost as often without provisions as with 
them, marching through the frost and snow, 
and at Christmas taking up their winter 
quarters within a day’s march of the enemy 
without a house or a hut to cover them 
till they could be built, and submitting with- 
out a murmur, is a proof of patience and 
obedience which in my opinion can scarce 
be paralleled.” 

The first Roosevelt thus described the situe 
ation in an address delivered here July 4, 
1904: 

“Here at Valley Forge Washington and his 
Continentals warred not against the foreign 
soldiery but against themselves, against all 
the appeals of our nature that are most 
difficult to resist, against discouragement, dis- 
content, the mean envies and jealousies and 
heart-burnings sure to arise at any time in 
large bodies of men, but especially sure to 
arise when defeat and disaster have come 
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to large bodies of men. Here the soldiers 
who carried our national flag had to suffer 
from cold, from privation, from hardship, 
knowing that their foes were well housed, 
knowing that things went easier for the 
others than they did for them. And they 
conquered because they had in them the 
spirit that made them steadfast, not merely 
on an occasional great day, but day after 
day in the life of daily endeavor to do duty 
well.” 

At the time the Continental soldiers hs 
fainishing for want of food and 
for want of cover at Valley Forge the soil a 
my State belonged to a foreign country. 
Arkansas, over a thousand miles to the south- 
west and a journey of weeks through the 
trackless forests, was a part of Spain, for 
that was a quarter of a century before 
Thomas Jefferson purchased from Napoleon 
Bonaparte the empire west of the Mississippi, 
from which my own State was carved. 
Although Arkansas was never one of the 
Thirteen Original Colonies, which wrested 
their liberties from the English Crown, many 
of the people who settled in Arkansas came 
there from older sections of the country, 
and their descendants among our citizens 
proudly boast of membership in the socie- 
ties that go back to ancestral participation 
in the struggle for independence. 

Valley Forge is truly symbolic of the great 
qualities of character, fortitude, and devo- 
tion that in Washington and his heroic 
band made possible the difference between 
success and failure in that great experiment 
in freedom. Valley Forge envisions to me a 
quiet, dignified soldier on his knees in prayer 
before his Maker, asking for strength and 
guidance in difficult days; it means the put- 
ting aside of the temptation to take the 
easier road to surrender and to the bright 
lights and warm homes only a few miles 
away; it means a little band of resolute men, 
buoyed up by the example of a God-given 
leader, who were willing to suffer unto death 
rather than betray the confidence of that 
leader and their country’s cause. 

It is well, my friends, that we should re- 
pair here today and breathe deeply of the 
air of this historic spot. Sometimes I feel 
that it would do all of us good if from time 
to time, we should be permitted to touch 
hallowed ground. I think in that way we 
might be better able to cleanse our spirits 
and revive our souls. 

To me, it is in the nature of a religious 
experience to stand before Washington’s 
tomb at Mount Vernon on a quiet afternoon 
and commune for the while with the spirit 
of the Father of our Country; and, although 
I am a southerner, one of the greatest privi- 
leges that my stay in the Capital City has 
afforded me is to visit the Lincoln Memorial 
and pause for a while at the feet of that 
most lifelike statue of the great Civil War 
President. I sometimes feel that perhaps the 
spirits of these great men brood over the 
places that are so closely linked with their 
earthly trials and struggles. 

Last week we celebrated the one hundred 
and sixty-fifth anniversary of the Declara- 
tion of Independence. Probably at no time 
since the close of the Revolutionary War 
has the future seemed so dark or our path 
so uncertain as at this particular time in 
the history of our country. The Revolution 
was fought and the blood of our patriot 
soldiers was shed in order that an experi- 
ment might be tried on this earth—our coun- 
try was to be the crucible in which the 
test should be made as to whether or not a 
government of the people, by the people, and 
for the people could be wrought from the 
forms of older governments and made to 
endure. 

We have gone onward and upward as a 
nation since that first lowly beginning, which 
was fashioned out of the toil and sacrifice, 
sweat, and blood of our forefathers, until 


now we are the richest and strongest Nation 


was founded are being weighed in the bal- 
ance, and liberty and freedom and equality 
ee tee ee See 
e rising tide of brute force that is 
sweeping over this earth. Democracy 
It is flaunted and despised 
inefficient by those who 
ant it by deceit, duplicity, 
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to a great Nation, 
t our uniformly suc- 
cena Sumeganbu the wend <ak Galena 
life has softened our citizenship so that we 
cannot bear hardship and suffering and 
deprivation in the way of our ancestors, 
and that the keen realization of the prin- 
ciples for which they fought has been dulled 
by the passing years. 

Have we eaten the cake of life so long that 
the effort is too great to go back to the sim- 
pler fare of the earlier days? Have we strayed 
too far away from the Oregon Trail, blazed by 
settlers of the great Northwest? Have we asa 
nation lost from our blood and sinew the 
iron put there by the heroic days of 1861-65, 
when in defense of what they thought was 
right brother met brother on the field of 
battle, from Bull Run to Appomattox? Have 
we become so weak and anemic that we can- 
not as a nation decide upon the course of 
conduct in our relations toward aggressor 
nations and have the hardihood and stamina 
to pursue that course to the end? 

Since March 1938, 17 nations of the earth 
have lost their liberty. Are we in our own 
country taking liberty too much for granted? 
On The Archives Building in Washington, 
which contains the records of our heroic past, 
are graven these words: “Eternal vigilance is 
the price of liberty.” Have we enjoyed so 
long the blessings our valiant forefathers won 
for us that they seem not privileges to be 
won and preserved by each generation but 
attributes of life, as unfailing as the daily 
rising and going down of the sun? 

We in this country are too prone to sit 
supinely by and let our fellow Americans bear 
the burdens of citizenship. Going back to 
Biblical days, we may learn something from 
the example of Moses when he, too, even as 
we today, stood on holy ground. You remem- 
ber that God spoke to him and said, “Put off 
thy shoes from off thy feet, for the place 
where thou standest is holy ground.” The 
story continues and Moses communes with 
God. He is a Jew. He knows the sufferings 
of his people; he is a foster son of the Egyp- 
tians, and knows them also. Clearly he is the 
appointed one to rescue his race. But he does 
not want the task and tries to avoid it. He 
argues: 


“Who am I that I should go to Pharaoh? 
No one will listen to me if I go. 
I am slow of speech and of a slow tongue. 
And, finally, Lord, send someone else.” 


His attitude is not an uncommon one in 
our own day. All too many of us turn the 
running of our country over to the so-called 
politicians and take no further interest in 
public affairs. We may exercise our right of 
suffrage if it is not too hot or too cold on 
électiun day, or if we have nothing more 
important todo. All too many of us have no 
time to make up our minds about State, Na- 
tional, or international matters, except when 
our own personal or financial interests are 
affected. 

In a period like this, when our country is 
facing great social, economic, and political 
world problems, and when we are beset with 
doubts and difficulties on all sides, it is meet 
and proper that we should turn our eyes 
and steps to this historic shrine of our coun- 
try, so that we may be reborn and acquire 
new strength and determination to press on 
to the ultimate goal of our national ideal. 
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The national ideal is the ideal of freedom— 


sage of our President to the Congress on May 
16 of last year? He said: 


“We have ‘built well. We are continuing 
our efforts to bring the blessings of a free 
society, of a free and productive economic 
system, to every family in the land. This is 
the promise of America. 

“It is this that we must continue to build— 
this that we must continue to defend. 

“It is the task of our generation. But we 
build and defend not for our generation 
alone. We defend the foundations laid by 
Our fathers. We build a life for generations 
yet unborn. We defend and we build a way 
of life, not for America alone, but for all 
mankind. 


Closer To It Than You Think 
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EDITORIAL FROM THE CHICAGO TRIBUNE 


Mr. SHAFER of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, in my opinion Members of Con- 
gress who have supported legislation sur- 
rendering their powers to the Executive, 
should read the forceful editorial, Closer 
to It Than You Think, which appeared in 
the July 12 issue of the Chicago Tribune. 
I therefore include this editorial in the 
Appendix of the Recorp: 


[From the Chicago Tribune of July 12, 1941] 
CLOSER TO IT THAN YOU THINK 


One of the administration’s War Depart- 
ment bills, introduced without approval by 
Senator Rosert R. REYNoups as chairman of 
the Military Affairs Committee, provides that 
notwithstanding the provisions of any other 
law the President may “employ any and all 
members and units of the Army of the United 
States * * * insuch manner and in such 
places, either within or beyond the limits 
of the Western Hemisphere, as he shall deem 
necessary in the interests of defense.” 

No Member of Congress will deceive him- 
self as to the meaning of that grant of 
authority. It plainly takes from the National 
Legislature the power to preserve the Nation’s 
peace by refusing to declare war, It nullifies 
the constitutional prerogative of Congress 
and removes an all-important check upon a 
willful and ambitious Chief Executive. 

If a President had the power to employ 
the American armed forces “in such manner 
and in such places” as he wished, the only 
restraint upon him would be the congres- 
sional control of the purse. Appropriations 








dependent on supplies, the moral coercion to 
provide them would be supreme. Others of 
the War Department bills propose to inflict 

the National Guard and the drafted 


revious acts of Congress limiting their train- 
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The new powers Mr. Roosevelt seeks in 
his quest of the military dictatorship over 
the country are to be exercised during any 
period which he proclaims one of unlimited 
He has 


got the sanction to declare that he had more 
authority merely because he said he had it, 
and said he had it because of conditions 
which he said existed. His assumptions were 
accepted. 

He has already made treaties and occupied 
territory with merely a nod to Congress as 
he rode over it. He has nullified the consti- 
tutional requirement that he act upon the 
advice and consent of the Senate. When he 
has done a thing he fulfills what he thinks is 
his full obligation to his oath of office by 
notifying Congress that he has done so. The 
agreement Mr. Roosevelt negotiated with the 
Prime Minister of Iceland was submitted to 
the Parliament of that little sovereign nation 
and ratified by a vote of 39 to 3, although 
candor would compel the Icelanders to admit 
that it was only a formal action, the decision 
having been forced upon them by the British 
and the Americans, whether they liked it or 
not. However, it was, even as a formal recog- 
nition of parliamentary procedure, a great 
deal more than Mr. Roosevelt thought 
necessary. 

Congress is committing suicide. It is not 
only killing itself, but it is killing the Amer- 
ican system of government. It is going down 
the path taken by every legislative assembly 
in the countries which submitted to a 
Fuehrer and found itself his slave. There are 
disloyal Americans who are trying to put the 
Nation in the British Empire and make it a 
dominion in that monarchial system of gov- 
ernment. There are other disloyal Americans 
who would add the United States to the Com- 
munist union of sovietized subjects. The 
question of what the American Republic will 
be under the military dictatorship which Mr. 
Roosevelt has established and seeks to extend 
will be decided by the Seventy-seventh Con- 
gress, and very soon. 

If this Congress abdicates, it will never re- 
gain its powers. The issue is very grave and 
is made graver because of the confusion in 
which so many of the peop!e have been thrown 
and by the synthetic war hysteria produced 
by artful manipulation of emotions and fears. 
The propaganda which i driving the country 
to war and to the destruction of its free polit- 
ical and economic system is powerfully or- 
ganized, with subsidized and purchased news- 
papers, and with access, under covert threat, 
to al] the various chains of communications— 
all willingly or unwillingly playing their part 
to execute the great conspiracy. 

Our polls show 80 percent of the people 
against war and against dictatorship. At 
times they must think their form of govern- 
ment is utterly failing them when their opin- 
ions and their wishes, their good judgment 
and their common sense, prevail so little 
against Mr. Roosevelt’s drive to accomplish 
his ends and impose his will. He rides down 
the good judgment of the people and by un- 
dermining and by direct assault he storms 
Congress. The issue is with the Congressmen. 
If they leave the American system of repre- 
sentative government an empty shell on Capi- 
tol Hill, they will have destroyed this Re- 
public. 
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Preserve American Democracy 
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NOR, OF MONTANA 


Mr. COFFEE of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, the distinguished gentleman 
from Montana [Mr, O’Connor] recently 
delivered a characteristically moving and 
challenging address on the subject of in- 
ternational relations. In this speech Mr. 
O’Connor presents remedies and recom- 
mendations as to the policy to be pursued 
by Congress. I read it into the Recorp 
as part of my remarks: 


Ladies and gentlemen, last week we Ameri- 
cans celebrated the most important holiday 
in the world, the most important to us and to 
the world because it marked the birth of a 
new world freedom. 

Our Declaration of Independence and the 
struggle of 13 weak Colonies to win our 
freedom from foreign oppression did more to 
set the world free than all the wars in his- 
tory. We lighted a torch of liberty which 
lifted the dark shadows that hovered over 
all lands. We gave courage and resolution to 
oppressed peoples everywhere. Ours was the 
spark that lighted the fire of revolt for lib- 
erty and economic justice in France and 
Italy and Germany, and in the nations of 
South America. By precept and example we 
proved that liberty and democratic self- 
government can be attained if only a people 
want it and have the courage and hardihood 
to fight for it. 

It is said today that there is disunion 
among our peoples. This is hardly true. 
Our people are united as never before on 
their resolution to maintain and keep our 
liberty and democratic form of government 
and defend ourselves. There is only disunion 
and difference of opinion among us as to the 
best way to preserve our independence, 
freedom, and democracy and defend our 
country. Our objective is the same. We dis- 
agree only as to the method. I do not charge 
those with whom I find myself in disagree- 
ment with being appeasers, tories, and dis- 
honest or moved by any ulterior motive. 
Through our history, people have differed. I 
refer to the beginning of our national 
history. Today, more than ever before, Amer- 
icans should remember the year 1776. 

Then, too, there were two factions. One 
was the appeasement group, better known as 
Tories. They believed that the Colonies 
should remain under the British Crown; they 
believed we were not strong enough to stand 
alone in a hostile world; they pointed to the 
fact that English troops were all around us 
and that other greedy European powers— 
France, Spain, and Portugal—all had foot- 
holds in this hemisphere. 

The other group; well, you might call them 
isolationists; they believed we should break 
with the Old World; we should live our own 
life; we should not involve ourselves in Euro- 
pean troubles; we should not submit to dic- 
tation and interference and meddling from 
across the Atlantic; that we could and should 
be a democratic republic in a world of 
monarchs and autocracies. 

This was the group which won the fight in 
the First Congress, and we boldly proclaimed 
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our intention to govern oyrselves. Wash- 
ington, Franklin, Adams, and Jefferson car- 
ried the day, the die was cast, and freedom 
was born. 

Today we stand again at the crossroads. 
There are those advocating union; and again 
what road shall we take? We hear that the 
world has become smaller on account of air- 
craft, and that a madman is loose in Europe, 
and because of aircraft we may be in his path 
of destruction. To make this statement is to 
answer in the negative. You cannot invade 
a country except with an army. You can- 
not transport an army by aircraft a distance 
of 3,000 miles or more. The army would have 
to be to our country by ships. 
Our aircraft, fighting planes, and bombers 
could and would destroy the ships before they 
ever reached our shores. I have never heard 
any informed Navy or aircraft officer say we 
could be invaded. Yet we must arm to the 
teeth and be prepared against any eventual- 
ity. Now, why are we urged to throw our- 
selves headlong into one of Europe’s hun- 
dreds of wars that have been going on for 
centuries and will continue to go on? It 
has been contended that we want to restore 
democracy in the world, that we want to 
establish the four freedoms everywhere— 
freedom from want, from fear, of speech, and 
religion. Fathers and mothers, this is a big 
order for your boys, your girls, their children, 
and their children’s children to carry out 
everywhere when we have been unable to 
establish the four freedoms here in our own 
country thus far. Yes; also to destroy nazi- 
ism and fascism. Well, every country is en- 
titled to its own form of government. We 
must not impose by force our views or form 
of government on any other country. They 
have the right to choose their form of gov- 
ernment the same as we. 

The Congress has made certain commit- 
ments. It passed the lease-lend bill and im- 
plemented it by passing a $7,000,000,000 ap- 
propriation bill to help England with mate- 
rials. We did this on the theory that it was 
&@ peace measure to preserve our peace. Now, 
what is happening? The President of the 
United States is being pressed by every pos- 
sible means by those surrounding him, and 
particularly Secretary Knox, to go into this 
war, to engage in an undeclared war on the 
Atlantic Ocean. It is said the Navy now 
carries shooting orders. Churchill is asking 
us to pool our Navy with the British Navy. 
Gen. Sir Archibald P. Wavell and Lt. Gen. 
Sir Claude Auchinleck said at Cairo that an- 
other American Expeditionary Force would 
be needed if Britain and the United States 
were to defeat Hitler. Churchill told these 
men to make these statements. Let us think 
through on these demands; what they mean 
to us. We must save Soviet Russia from 
Hitler. We would have to bring freedom to 
China, to crush imperialistic Japan, to re- 
constitute Poland, Czechoslovakia, Greece, 
Belgium, Holland, France, Norway, Yugoslavia, 
Bulgaria, Rumania, Hungary, Albania, Ethi- 
opia, and countless other nations, besides 
conquering Germany. If we could do this 
job. what would we do with them after we 
did it? Could you control them, and would 
you want to if you could? Would you want 
to place an army of occupation to see that 
they stayed good?: In the meantime we 
would have lost millions of the flower of our 
young manhood buried in foreign countries 
or sea and billions and billions of our mate- 
rial wealth. Yes; we are willing to sacrifice 
every dollar of our wealth and every drop 
of blood of American manhood and woman- 
hood in defense of our country, but only in 
defense. We must not let Churchill dictate 
to us and tell us what to do and when to 
do it. You heard about a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago the same siogan, “We must destroy 
the Kaiser.” We helped destroy the Kaiser, 
and at what cost. Did it help us or anybody 
else? Thousands of our sons lie buried in 
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France. Although 24 years have gone by, 
those war debts are still unpaid. I am beg- 
ging the fathers and mothers and the young 
manhood of this country to demand of their 
Senators and Congressmen to help our Presi- 
dent resist the forces that are irying to drive 
him into this war. We in Washington know 
the influences that are back of these moves 
that would take our finest young men and de- 
stroy them in foreign battlefields and fill our 
hospitals with insane men as well as bankrupt 
our country. Ah, do not be sure that in try- 
ing to save so-called democracy in Europe 
by getting into this war that we won't Jose 
it at home. 

Picture shows, radio commentators, scare 
headlines, writers whose words are gold 
bought, international newspapers, are get- 
ting their work in on Official Washington. 
Here we are thinking only of war and what 
is going on in Europe and little of our own 
problems. We live in a great big country. 
Our resources are numberless and matchless. 
It is a big job, big enough for anyone to 
look after this country instead of trying to 
police and look after the world. We cannot 
have everything we want everywhere. 

Now, I want to make this point clear that 
nothing can happen in Europe, Asia, or Africa 
that will free America from its economic ills, 
and victory, defeat, or compromise over there 
will leave us with our major problems: Un- 
employment, poverty among our poor people, 
and lack of distribution only magnified 
many fold and made more difficult of solu- 
tion. The repercussions, whatever they are 
when peace is finally declared, will put is :n 
a position facing the most trying and ardu- 
ous times through which this country has 
passed or we hope we will ever again have 
to face. So, looking for no hope from that 
source on the conclusion of this debacle in 
Europe; unemployment, hunger, and a lower 
standard of living for everybody will stalk 
our footsteps everywhere. We must prepare 
now to absorb this shock. 

There is no denying the fact that democ- 
racy is the hope of the world. We cannot 
hope to challenge the world’s attention to 
the benefits of democracy unless we make 
democracy work in America. We cannot sit 
supinely by and deal in platitudes and say 
we have a Nation of four freedoms. In 
theory that is right, but we have not been 
making this theory work. One-third of our 
people would today be in want were it not 
for the defense program, in being engaged in 
the manufacturing of things to kill people 
with, and even with this program, millions of 
our people are in want. Are those poor peo- 
ple who are in want free of fear? When 
they get up in the morning of the first day 
of the month, they don’t know if they will 
have enough to get through until the last 
day of that month. Freedom of religion— 
let us see. We are ail striving for the same 
objective, namely, the salvation of our soul 
and the betterment of mankind and we are 
supposed to have the right to obtain those 
objectives through any religious faith we 
adopt. Yet, I have known where people 
were discriminated against because they were 
of a certain religious faith. We have not 
equality of our racial groups. Persons are 
today being discriminated against because 
of by accident they happen to belong to a 
certain racial group. This is not democracy 
at work. 

Nazi-ism, fascism, communism won’t do. 
They deny the freedom of man. Man was 
not born to be dictated to by any person. 
I am opposed to any form of “ism” that has 
for itS purpose a state or socialized owner- 
ship and control of the personal privileges 
of the people. 

The most that can be said as between these 
“isms” is that there is a distinction without 
a difference. Hitler and Stalin, each the 
leader of a pack, are now at grips. It is to 


of each other. So far as affecting the morals 
and welfare of the world, victory either way 
would make little, if any, difference. How- 
ever, these wolves have been hunting for 
victims in two packs in the past. Should 
either win now all would hunt together. In 
the past, each, fearful of the other, spent 
time on the watch. Should a winner emerge, 
the pack would give its entire time conquer- 
ing free peoples. The of both show 
that they have been trying to outdo each 
other in brutality, human massacre, wicked- 
ness, and human slavery. Each hand is 
equally bloody. 

Let there be no doubt whoever wins we 
must be on cur guard. We have called them 
every name in the catalog and we now 
must be prepared to back those accusations 
up. I want to emphasize that we must not 
get into this European war. It is going to 
be a long, disastrous, and bloody one. Hu- 
man lives do not and will not count. We 
must stay out of this caldron of human 
butchery. We must be on our guard to keep 
this country free from any foreign entangle- 
ments with any foreign nation. We are 
willing to help England short of war without 
stripping ourselves of our needed defense 
materials. 

If you agree with what I am saying, Ce- 
mand of your Senators, Congressmen, and 
President more thought and consideration of 
our problems here in America. Let us not 
follow some fine-spun theory that England 
is our first line of defense. Why, as I said 
before, that when we were in our swaddling 
clothes we kicked ourselves loose from Eng- 
land. Are we weaker now than we were 
then or are we stronger? If we are weaker, 
let us hide behind England’s skirts. If we 
are stronger, let us stand on our feet. When 
we were only a baby we didn’t need her pro- 
tecting skirts. I have no patience with the 
claim that is made that England is fighting 
our war. We can fight our own wars. 

I pledged my people in Montana that I 
would do everything within my power to keep 
this country out of war; to keep our boys 
from being sent to Europe whether they are 
soldiers or seamen to be killed in any for- 
eign war. I am keeping that pledge. I am 
pleading for your help to keep us out of war; 
to wire your Senators, Congressmen, and 
President to keep us out. 

Now, in closing, let us first of all thank God 
that we are Americans; that we are a free 
people. Let us continue to lend every mite 
of our power to preparing defense for our 
Nation so that it may achieve victory in any 
contest. Let us at the same time pray to 
God that the leaders in our world, who are 
motivated by pride for fear someone else will 
go down in history greater than they, also 
by greed and selfishness because of the desire 
for power, be given light to the end that this 
insane destruction of human lives and prop- 
erty cease and that God in all His wisdom 
will again save the world. Let us have faith 
in our God. Let us have faith in our coun- 
try, and lastly, let us have faith in ourselves. 
Let us be Americans for America. 
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Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I want to set 


be hoped that they will bat the brains out ' up a red monument today to the greatest 
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deficit that the world 

which has been created by the 
administration. I will in 
Recorp the annual deficits of this 
istration irom March 3, 1933, to date, and 
it will show that the average deficit has 
been over three and one-half billion dol- 
lars annually. There has been nothing 
like it in the history of the world by any 
nation anywhere. If that is a credit and 
an honor, then we have this monument 
constructed to perpetuate the memory of 
this administration. To me, though, it is 
a disgrace and a dishonor, and especially 
so when we realize that our children and 
our grandchildren will have to pay the 
bill for this monument that has been 
erected. A monument of inefficiency and 
incompetence for no competent adminis- 
tration would have permitted such inefii- 
ciency. 

‘When President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
was seeking office in 1932 he made this 
statement on October 19 in Pittsburgh: 

The credit of the family depends chiefly 
upon whether that family is living within its 
income. And that is equally true of the 
Nation. If the Nation is living within its 
income, its credit is good. 

If government lives beyond its income for 
a year or two, it can usually borrow. tem- 
porarily at reasonable rates. But if, like a 
spendthrift, it throws discretion to the winds 
and is willing to make no sacrifice at all in 
spending; if it extends its taxing to the 
limit of the people’s power to pay and con- 
tinues to pile up deficits, then it is on the 
road to bankruptcy. 


Now the statements that he made and 
his performance are very, very far apart, 
for I give you a list of the deficits of the 
Federal Government since Mr. Roosevelt 
has been at the head: 


Mar. 4 to June 30, 1933 


3, 575, 357, 963 
4, 763, 841, 642 
2, 707, 347,110 
1, 384, 160, 931 
3, 542, 267, 954 
3, 611, 056, 036 
5, 167, 678, 471 


In red average over three and one-half 
billion a year. 

Mr. Roosevelt criticized very greatly 
the administration of former President 
Hoover and in reference to Mr. Hoover’s 
administration he made the following 
statement in his speech at Sioux City, 
Iowa, September 29, 1932: 


We are not getting an adequate return for 
the money we are spending in Washington, 
or to put it another way, we are spending 
altogether too much money for Government 
services that are neither practical nor neces- 
sary. And then, in addition to that, we are 
attempting too many functions. We need to 
simplify hat the Federal Government is 
giving to the people. 

I accuse the present administration of 
being the greatest spending administration 
in peacetimes in all our history. It is an 
administration that has piled bureau on 
bureau, commission on commission, and has 
failed to anticipate the dire needs and the 
reduced earning power of the people. 
Bureaus and bureaucrats, commissions and 
commissioners have been retained at the ex- 
pense of the taxpayer. 


Now all you need do is to examine the 
record of Mr. Hoover and you will find 
that in 4 years Mr. Hoover did not go in 
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the red as the average of Mr. Roosevelt’s 


deficit for the past 8 years. It certainly 
should cause him at least a little con- 
cern, ae he says nothing about the deficit 


any more . he says about balancing 
the Budget. But all he is thinking about 
and his administration is spend, spend, 


to the President of the United States. 
Why does he continue this extravagant, 
wasteful expenditure of funds, heaping 
the burden on the children of oncoming 
generations. This is the question I can- 
not fathom and I hope that the good 
thinking Jeffersonian Democrats will 
storm the White House with requests for 
ee in government before it is too 
late. 





Robert S. (Bob) Kerr 
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TELEGRAM FROM HON. ROBERT S. KERR 
TO OKLAHOMA CONGRESSIONAL DELE- 
GATION 





Mr. CARTWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently the Democratic national commit- 
teeman from Oklahoma, Hon, Robert 8. 
Kerr, was scheduled to lunch with the 
congressional delegation from Oklahoma 
in the Speaker’s dining room in the Na- 
tional Capitol, but it became necessary 
for him to return to his home, and he 
sent a telegram which was read at the 
meeting. Because of its patriotic spirit 
and its complimentary references to our 
delegation, I have asked and secured per- 
mission to have his message printed in 
the Recorp. 

Mr. Speaker, I have known Bob Kerr 
quite intimately for 30 years and have 
always found him to be an honorable and 
upright gentleman. He was born and 
partly reared in a log cabin in Pontotoc 
County, near Ada, Okla., where the old 
Kerr home is still standing. He comes of 
a splendid family. His aged mother is 
one of the sweetest Christian characters 
it has ever been my privilege to know. 
His late father, a highly respected and 
stalwart Christian gentleman, while en- 
gaged in farming, was elected to county 
office and then moved to town. His sev- 
eral children attended the public schools 
of Ada and continued their education at 
East Central State College at Ada. It 
was my happy privilege to go through col- 
lege there with Bob, as he was called by 


his friends. He was a brilliant and pop- 
ular student. 

It was also my pleasure to be a member 
of the First Baptist Church of Ada, where 
he was general secretary of the Sunday 
school and an active leader in the church. 
Unlike some who have succeeded in the 
business world, Bob Kerr has not de- 
parted from his early training. For the 
past 6 years he has been teaching a Bible 
class in the First Baptist Church of Okla- 
homa City. He is an honest and upright 
man. He is as clean as a hound’s tooth. 
All his life he has had strong and definite 
convictions, with the courage to express 
those convictions at all times and under 
all circumstances. His word is his bond. 

He was born on a red-clay hill in Ponto- 
toc County in circumstances peculiar to 
pioneer Indian Territory, inheriting not 
wealth but, rather, an indomitable cour- 
age to move ever westward, onward, and 
upward to success. He is an outstanding 
example of a self-made man. I am fa- 
miliar with his early struggles. One of 
the schools I taught was at Eubanks, 4 
miles north of Tupelo, Okla., where I re- 
ceived $60 per month. When I left to 
assume a better position as a teacher in 
another school it was my pleasure to rec- 
ommend Bob Kerr for my place. After 
teaching for $60 a month for some time, 
he completed the normal course at East 
Central State Teachers College. Later 
he engaged in the wholesale produce 
business, then studied law in a law office 
and passed the bar examination. From 
law he entered into the oil business, and 
is now president of Kerlyn Oil Co., of 
Oklahoma City. 

Mr. Speaker, it may be a little pre- 
sumptuous on my part to make these 
complimentary remarks about an old 
friend, but a “rose to the living is more 
than sumptuous wreaths to the dead,” 
and I appreciate the opportunity to say 
these things about Bob Kerr. 

The following is the telegram ad- 
dressed to the Oklahoma congressional 
delegation on June 9, 1941: 

I had hoped to attend your luncheon to- 
morrow, the 10th, but am compelled to 
return to Oklahoma tonight. The entire 
Oklahoma delegation is to be congratulated 
upon the wisdom and courage it has shown 
and is showing in the effort being success- 
fully made to bring an end to unnecessary 
and unwarranted strikes against national- 
defense projects. Oklahoma democracy is 
overwhelmingly in favor of a program of total 
defense of America and keeping the horrors 
of this war removed from our shores by pro- 
viding planes and tanks and all other neces- 
sary munitions of war, including food, to 
England and her allies and insuring the de- 
livery of these supplies to Great Britain by 
whatever means necessary to get them de- 
livered. To be successful in our great effort 
for this national-defense program the entire 
energy of America’s manpower, resources, and 
industrial capacity must be cooperatively 
utilized and any and ail subversive and alien 
agencies or forces must be rooted out and 
destroyed. I have every confidence that 
American labor and capital will fully coop- 
erate. I again congratulate you upon your 
courageous leadership in this matter and 
pledge you any help and support I am capa- 
ble of giving you. 

Rosenrt S. Kerr. 
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EDITORIAL FROM THE WABASH (IND.) 
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Mr. HARNESS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrc- 
orp, I include the following editorial from 
te ao (Ind.) Plain Dealer of July 

1, 1941: 


[From the Wabash (Ind.) Plain Dealer of 
July 11, 1941] 


CONGRESSMAN HARNESS REPLIES TO THE OPEN 
LETTER 


The following is the reply of Congressman 
Forest A. Harness, of the Fifth Indiana Dis- 
trict, to the Open Letter editorial of the 
Wabash Plain Dealer and Times Star of 
July 2 relative to the war issue and the 
advisability of a national poll on the quee- 
tion. 

“It is, I assure you, a pleasure to tell the 
people of Wabash County through the Plain 
Dealer my own position on the matter of 
American involvement in the European war, 
and to cite my record in Congress as it 
touches that question. 

“T am sincerely and vigorously opposed to 
the United States participating in the present 
war in Europe now, just as I have been in 
the past. As evidence, I cite you to my posi- 
tion on the following measures: 

“I opposed the revision of the Neutrality 
Act in the special session of 1939. While I 
have never believed that a nation could legis- 
late a state of neutrality, or that it could 
advantageously follow a fixed and rigid course 
in its international relations, basic fallacies 
enacted in the Neutrality Act, I nevertheless 
foresaw that the revision asked by the ad- 
ministration would open the way for the in- 
creasing degree of intervention in the present 
struggle which has followed. 

“I opposed the Selective Service Act. While 
I have always believed in preparedness for 
America, and while I believe universal mili- 
tary training is the most democratic way to 
man our defenses, I felt that the act was 
designed more for the purpose of entering 
the European war and for the immediate 
effect it would have in our international re- 
lations than for the real purpose of strength- 
ening our own defenses. I felt that the age 
limits of 21 to 45 in the bill as it passed the 
House and the Senate (the age limits were 
reduced from 21 to 35 in conference) would 
cause unnecessary hardships and tend to 
upset domestic business and industry. I also 
insisted upon the provisions in this act which 
guarantee that men drafted for service shall 
not be sent outside the Western Hemisphere. 
Unrelated to the question of foreign involve- 
ment, but important in causing me to vote 
against this measure, was the administra- 
tion’s provision to authorize the seizure of 
industries by the President. 

“I opposed the Lend Lease Act because I 
believed it. gave the President entirely too 
much unrestrained authority to involve us in 
actual hostilities. 

“I opposed the Ship Seizure Act which 
gave the President the authority to take over 
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the vessels of belligerents and captive neu- 
tral nations for the sole purpose of placing 
them in the service of Great Britain. 

“I have protested the policy of the Presi- 
dent in stripping our own Navy and Army of 
ships, planes, guns, and munitions for Great 
Britain, not only because he has repeatedly 
committed acts of outright hostility, but be- 
cause all of these acts before the passage of 
the Lend Lease Act were clearly in violation 
of his constitutional rights. 

“Finally, I have spoken and worked con- 
sistently against the several steps by which 
the administration has taken us closer and 
closer to actual hostilities. On several occa- 
sicns, I have spoken on these subjects in our 
district. Many Wabash people will remember 
that I warned against these recent develop- 
ments a year ago when I addressed a meeting 
in the city of Wabash. 

“I agree fully with your observation that 
the American people were denied their funda- 
mental right to vote upon this issue of in- 
volvement in the last national election. That 
may yet prove to be a truly tragic misfortune. 
I think, however, that the views of the people 
on this great issue have been made unmis- 
takably clear by every poll and every expres- 
sion of public opinion within the past few 
months. 

“A single poll, such as that recently taken 
in the President’s own congressional district, 
should not in my opinion ever be made the 
basis for a Representative’s action. As you 
know, too much depends in such polls upon 
the wording of the question submitted for a 
vote, I would very much prefer, therefore, to 
depend upon the mail I receive from my con- 
stituents on any subject from day to day; and 
upon my Own personal contacts with the 
people back home. This is not intended to 
discount a popular poll by any means. It is 
merely to make the point that continuous 
mail and personal contacis are, in my opinion, 
& more accurate and dependable measure- 
ment. As you know, any issue of importance 
will elicit hundreds—even thousands of 
letters 

“Within the past year 1 have received no 
less than 7,500 letters touching this main 
issue in every possible way. As big a job 
as it is to read and answer that many letters, 
the people at home who have written me 
know that these letters have received my 
personal attention. The direct knowledge 
gained from these letters, checked against 
the information coming from personal con- 
tacts at home, from the opinions of qualified 
local observers, and from polis of public 
opinion, such as that conducted by your own 
paper, give a far more complete and accu- 
rate picture of the public sentiment than 
any single poll. 

“Again, let me say, however, that 1 do not 
discount the common poll method. While 
I am in favor of the principle, I think it 
cught to be checked against the methods 
suggested, which I follow in my own office 
To keep in touch with the sentiment in our 
district, I shall continue to welcome in- 
dividual letters from the home folks and shall 
continue to talk to and exchange ideas with 
as many people at home personally as I 
possibly can 

“Let me repeat that 1 am vigorously op- 
posed to our entrance into this war and 
shall continue to do everything in my power 
to avert the final and last step that would 
plunge us into the conflict. I shall also 
oppose the removal of the restriction in the 
Selective Service Act against sending our 
drafted men outside the Western Hemi- 
sphere. Furthermore, 1 do not believe that 
we should break faith with nearly a million 
of our young men who are now in training 
under the Selective Service Act by authoriz- 
ing the President to keep them in service 
beyond the year for which they were in- 
ducted.” 


More Recent Developments in Our — 
Foreign Policy 
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Mr. BUCK. Mr. Speaker, a little more 
than 6 weeks ago I rose in the House to 
make a few remarks concerning the dan- 
gers to the United States in the existing 
world situation. I propose today to dis- 
cuss this subject briefly in the light of 
recent developments. 

The German attack on Soviet Russia, 
launched on the morning of June 22, has 
tremendous implications for the United 
States and for the entire Western Hemi- 
sphere. We are reminded anew that 
armies bent on conquest cannot stand 
still; that they must ever push on and 
on. We see further and conclusive evi- 
dence of Hitler’s plan for world domi- 
nation. We see another example of Hit- 
ler’s treachery. We see again that non- 
aggression pacts made by Germany with 
other nations are not a protection for 
these nations, but a trap to ensnare 
them. We see another endeavor of Hit- 
ler to destroy a nation, enslave a peo- 
pie, and steal their economic resources, 
as German engines of destruction bomb, 
blast, and burn their way into the heart 
of the Soviet Union with the vision be- 
fore them of the wheat fields of the 
Ukraine and the oil wells of the Cau- 
casus. 

There are new dangers for the United 
States in this latest move of Hitler’s 
monstrous military machine. If he 
should be successful in the conquest of 
Soviet. Russia, he would be master of 
continental Europe and of a large part 
of Asia. He would control territory with- 
in 50 miles of our own Alaska. Ger- 
man military forces would be able to 
move into a position facing us just across 
the Bering Sea. The Nazi air force could 
prepare bases so close to our shores that 
its planes could bomb American territory 
with great ease. German submarines 
and sea raiders would be in a position 
readily to attack American shipping in 
the Pacific. In short, if Germany should 
succeed in the conquest of Russia, the 
political and military situation in the 
Pacific would be vastly affected. 

The German attack on Russia must 
have ominous meaning for Japan, a part- 
ner of Germany and Italy in the military 
alliance of September 27, 1940. Japan by 
now should be able to read unmistakably 
the handwriting on the wall. She should 
see that Italy, which started out as a 
partner in the alliance, is now in fact a 
vassal of Germany; that Italy is almost as 
completely dominated by Germany today 
as many of the European countries which 
have gone down before Hitler’s armies. 
Japan should realize that if Hitler over- 
comes Soviet Russia and thus dominates 
Siberia, the Japanese position would be 
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nm be goose-stepping at Hitler’s com- 

In the present situaticn the policy to be 
followed by the United States is clear. 
We, in the United States, everyone of us, 
should unite overwhelmingly in the task 
of safeguarding our Nation. We should 
increase the tempo of our defense effort. 
Faster and faster we should build planes 
and ships and tanks and guns. We should 
prepare for a challenge in the-Pacific and 
in the Atlantic. We should make our Na- 
tion an impregnable fortress in this world 
of danger. 

The safety of our Nation is the goal of 
the hour. Speed of production is our 
paramount need. There must be no in- 
terference in work toward our goal. Pro- 
duction must not be interrupted through 
lack of ccoperation of labor and manage- 
ment. Every man and woman must do 
his or her duty in providing for the com- 
mon defense. 

The question has arisen whether we 
should furnish supplies to the Russians 
in their fight to repel German aggression. 
The President has answered that ques- 
tion in the affirmative. He has said that 
this country will give all possible aid to 
the Russians for their defense against the 
Nazis. I am in entire accord with the 
position taken by the President. I favor 
aiding Russia to the extent that such aid 
does not interfere with our established 
program of assisting Great Britain and 
China. To help the Russians does not 
mean that we approve of their system of 
government, of their philosophy of life. 
We in the United States are opposed to 
the fundamental concepts of the dictator- 
ships of the Nazis and the Communists. 
But we must be realists. In the present 
situation, with Hitler endeavoring to con- 
quer the world, the United States and the 
Soviet Union have as a common purpose 
the defeat of Hitler. In this situation it 
is in our own national interest, in our 
own self-defense, a wise policy to furnish 
all feasible aid to the Russians to carry 
on their struggle. ; 

Acting Secretary of State Sumner 
Welles has stated well the attitude of this 
Government in the following words: 


Any defense against Hitlerism, any rallying 
of the forces opposing Hitlerism, from what- 
ever source these forces may spring, will hasten 
the eventual downfall of the present German 
leaders, and will therefore redound to the 
benefit of our own defense and security. 


If Hitler should conquer Soviet Russia, 
there is good reason to believe that, with 
his east flank secure, he would make an 
all-out attempt to crush Great Britain; 
that he would transfer his armies from 
the east front to the west front for a 
great assault across the English Channel. 
The outcome of that battle obviously 
would be of incaiculable importance for 
the future of the world. Consequently 
we should continue anc increase our aid 
to Great Britain. This course has been 
overwhelmingly approved by the people 
of the United States as a part of our pro- 
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gram of national defense. The British 
people, in their courageous battle to pre- 
serve their nation, have great. need for 
increasing amounts-of military, agricul- 
tural, and industrial supplies from this 
country. These supplies are needed now. 
‘We must insure that they are speeded to 
the British in adequate quantities. We 
must insure that, if and when the hour 
for the complete German assault against 
Great Britain comes, the British people 
shall not want for weapons to defend 
themselves. 

In addition to extending aid to Great 

Britain, we should continue our assist- 
ance to China. The Chinese people 
manifest to the world the magnificent 
will of a people to resist the dismember- 
ment of their country. They are battling 
heroically against the sweep of the gen- 
eral conflagration. Recent events have 
shown conclusively thac the safety of this 
Nation and of this hemisphere calls for 
resistance to aggression wherever resist- 
ance will be most effective. As a part 
of our own program of national defense, 
therefore, we must send more and more 
supplies to China for use in repelling 
attack. 
. We must not forget that the entire 
Western Hemisphere is threatened by 
the aggression rampant in the world to- 
day. We must remember also that an 
attack by an aggressor power against any 
nation in the Western Hemisphere would 
clearly menace the United States. Con- 
sequently, we should continue and per- 
fect our cooperation with the other 
American nations for the defense of this 
hemisphere. 

I should like to refer briefly to the 
ruthless sinking by a German submarine 
of the American merchant ship Robin 
Moor in the South Atlantic Ocean. This 
vessel was sunk on May 21, without pro- 
vision for the safety of the passengers 
and crew and in spite of the fact that its 
American nationality was. admittedly 
known to the commander of the subma- 
rine. This lawless German act appears 
to have been committed to intimidate the 
United States; to drive American. com- 
merce from the high seas. It is another 
assertion of Hitler’s purpose to obtain 
control of the seas as a part of his pro- 
gram of world conquest. Our Govern- 
ment has wisely made clear to Germany 
that we will not be intimidated, that we 
will not permit Germany to drive Amer- 
ican ships from the high seas. 

Now and then we hear talk of ap- 
peasing Hitler, of endeavoring to negoti- 
ate with him, but realists cannot take 
this talk seriously. The record of Hitler 
is too clear in our minds. Actions speak 
louder than words. This subject was re- 
ferred to by President Roosevelt in his 
fireside chat of December 29, 1940. His 
words, true then and truer now, I quote 
as follows: 

The experience of the past 2 years has 
proven beyond doubt that no nation can 
appease the Nazis. No man can tame a tiger 
into a kitten by stroking it. There can be 
no appeasement with ruthlessness. There 
can be no reasoning with an incendiary bomb. 
We know now that a nation can have peace 
with the Nazis only at the price of total 
surrender. 


When I last spoke to the House 6 weeks 
ago I expressed concern that many people 


in this country were complacent about 
the dangers to the United States in the 
international situation. I am inclined to 
believe that in the light of recent devel- 
opments this complacency is disappear- 
ing. I do not believe that many Amer- 
ican citizens can be undisturbed when, 
in addition to the other dangers on the 
international horizon, we are faced with 
the possibility that Hitler may obtain 
control of territory adjacent to our own; 
that the Nazi flag may be planted on the 
Bering Strait. 

The defense task before us is hard. A 
long time may be required for its com- 
pletion. There can be no shirking from 
it. I have faith enough in the American 
people to believe that in the face of the 
present dangers they will unite whole- 
heartedly and labor faithfully in a 
mighty and sustained defense effort which 
will insure the safety of our Nation. 
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Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Speaker, on July 8 I 
delivered on the National Radio Forum 
program of the blue network of the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Co. an address on 
the St. Lawrence seaway proposal. I 
quote it here in full: 


On June 5 President Roosevelt recom- 
mended to Congress the development of the 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence seaway; that, in the 
interest of our common defense, we join with 
Canada in harnessing the vast power of our 
mutually owned St. Lawrence River, now run- 
ning in wanton. waste to the sea, and in 
eliminating the barrier that stands between 
the world’s greatest inland waterway system 
and ocean navigation. 

It is interesting that roughly every 5 years 
since 1897 some joint commission of the 
United States and Canada has been appointed 
to study the feasibility of all or part of this 
proposal. Without exception, each has recom- 
mended it—including the 1920 commission, 
of which Herbert Hoover was chairman, both 
for navigation and hydroelectric development. 

On March 19, this year, an agreement was 
signed between the United States and Canada 
providing for immediate action “when it is 
approved by the legislative bodies of the two 
countries.” 

Briefly the agreement provides for several 
miles of channel deepening, two dams, locks, 
and a powerhouse. 

And because a lot of false statements have 
been made, and will continue to be made 
about it, I give you the following figures: 

Cost to the United States, $200,000,000— 
definitely not a billion dollars, as has been 
suggested, but one-fifth of that. 

Period of construction: Three to four work- 
ing seasons—and with types of labor and 
materials in which there is still a surplus. 
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Result: 1,100,000 horsepower for each, this 
country and Canada, the opening of the 
greatest inland waterway on earth to ocean 
shipbuilding and world commerce and a 
shorter and less hazardous route to the British 
Isles. 

It has been my privilege for the past 3 
weeks, as a member of the Rivers and Har- 
bors Committee of the House of Representa- 


Stimson, Secretary of the Navy Knox, and 
Office of Production Management Director 
Knudsen, all urging speed, for Hitler's power 
production has dwarfed ours long ago. He is 
sinking two merchant ships for every one 
that both Great Britain and the United 
States are building—and we need a two-ocean 
Navy as quickly as we can get it. We have 
heard Secretary of Commerce Jesse Jones 
brilliantly picture its importance to the 
country’s total industrial and commercial 
vitality now and after the war. We have 
heard Assistant Secretary of State Berle ex- 
plain the proposal in the light of threatening 
international developments, for in the event 
of a world naval race the Lakes would offer 
our safest haven of construction. We have 
heard Chairman Olds of the Federal Power 
Commission in an eloquent appeal for the 
immediate utilization of the river’s power 
resources—enormous power, at half the cost 
of steam. 

And finally we have heard General Robins 
of the Corps of United States Army Engineers 
reveal the comprehensive plan for the great- 
est benefits at the lowest cost of any Amer- 


ican project yet proposed, save only the Pan- 
ama Canal. 


These men are charged with the defense 
of this Nation. They all say it is vital and 
they are best in position to Know. If we 
don’t follow our chosen leaders on matters 
of defense, whom shall we follow? 

“What a boon it would have been to our 
present defense program,” said Mr. Knox, 
“had this project been constructed when first 
recommended.” 

Most railroads, protecting the value of a 
top-heavy capital structure, view with alarm 
any proposal to make available to the peo- 
ple of the United States the natural ad- 
vantages of water transportation by develop- 
ment of the rivers with which this country 
is so generously endowed. Their lobbyists 
pack our committee room. Their dog-in- 
the-manger attitude disregards paralyzing 
transportation bottlenecks already develop- 
ing. ; 

Joseph Eastman, Chairman of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, stated recently, 
“The transportation facilities of the country 
will be strained to the utmost before we are 
through. The railroads are going to need 
all the help they can get and it is no time 
for petty hostilities.” 

The Power Trust, which has fought every 
move of the Government to relieve the people 
of its monopolistic control of the God-given 
resource of electrical energy, has been so dis- 
credited by its own scandalous methods, 
previously employed to prevent progressive 
legislation, that it no longer dares approach 
a congressional committee in open support 
of its reactionary self-interest. But it has 
no difficulty in hiring others, camouflaged 
as Officials of disinterested planning boards 
or cross-section commercial groups, to repre- 
sent its opposition to any measure which 
would expand our power production. Even 
as power rationing goes into effect in many 
parts of the country, even as farmers and 
housewives, businessmen and manufacturers 
face a shortage of the electricity so essential 
to the preservation of our modern civiliza- 
tion, spokesmen for the private utilities are 
organizing every pressure that money can 
buy to assure the continued extravagant 
wastage of the abundant potential natural- 
hydroelectric resources of our rivers. 

Mr. Knudsen revealed the quality that 
makes him what he is when he stated to our 
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committee “Power is progress and I do not 
believe there will ever be power enough in 
the United States, our country is growing 
so fast.” 

We have also heard the expression of op- 
Position from representatives of private 
groups in cities and sections of our Nation 
who fear the loss, to some extent, of what 
they regard as an economic advantage over 
the rest of the country because of existing 
geographical factors. It is interesting to 
note that the areas from which these groups 
come are largely those that have already en- 
joyed the benefits of river, harbor, and inland 
waterway improvement at Government ex- 
pense. 

Faith in the wide horizon has been passed 
down to us by our forefathers who had the 
vision to develop a continent-wide Nation. 
Even they had to fight a vehement and self- 
righteous minority who saw American destiny 
as limited only to the Atlantic seaboard. 
One Cabinet member told us, “Every selfish 
group that has ever gambled yet on the im- 
probability of future American growth has 
lost.” 

These hearings have epitomized a struggle 
now going on in this country that will de- 
termine whether we are serious in our fight 
against nazi-ism and to preserve democracy 
by the utilization of every resource at our 
command. Germany, in her ruthless and de- 
vastating drive for world domination, has 
achieved an almost miraculous production 
of comparatively meager resources by forcing 
maximum results from monopolistic indus- 
tries which preferred, like some of ours, to 
preserve a scarcity economy. Yet we in this 
country, where our philosophy of government 
centers in the welfare of all our citizens, 
must fight at every hand the crippling effect 
of those who measure every defense activity 
in terms of its ultimate effect on their in- 
vested capital or special privilege 

By what suicidal reasoning is it argued that 
the necessary expansion of our productive 
capacity, on which our survival as a nation 
depends, will ruin us in the future? 

This is a war of production. The Presi- 
dent stated it clearly and emphatically in 
his message, and I quote: 

“Production and more production is the 
keynote of our ail-out race for national de- 
fense. Electric power and transportation are 
limiting factors in the production of planes, 
guns, tanks, and ships. 

“The enemies of democracy are developing 
every hydroelectric resource and every water- 
way from Norway to the Dardanelles. Are 
we to allow this continent to be outmatched 
because short-sighted interests oppose the 
development of one of our greatest re- 
sources?” 

The St. Lawrence project will add to our 
available electrical energy an amount which 
if transformed into aluminum would make 
30,000 planes; it will open up facilities for 
ship construction which, as Mr. Knudsen 
has pointed out, could deliver 500,000 to a 
million tons of additional ships a year, even 
while this project is under construction; it 
will offer a transportation route for 16,000,000 
additional tons of freight at a time when 
our railroad facilities are already becoming 
overtaxed to a dangerous degree; and it will 
shorten by a thousand miles the dangerous 
open-water route to the beleaguered British 
Isles 

Some have suggested that the war may be 
over before the seaway and power units can 
be cOmpleted. It may be over before the 
battleships we are building can be come 
pleted, too. But, said Mr.Stimson: “* * * 
it is necessary to prepare for a very long 
emergency. * * * There is a very good 
chance, a very strong chance, in my opinion, 
of the emergency lasting long enough to 
enable this country to reap the benefits of 


this construction.” And, said Mr. Knox: 
“We are going to live in a disturbed world for 
a long time.” 

Should the war come to an early end, then 
this is one of the projects we shall need any- 
way to help absorb the shock of the inevitable 
post-war chaos. 

But the opponents have been obliged, in a 
miserably poor showing, to rest their case 
largely on the argument that the project is 
economically unsound. 

I come from a part of the country which 
has benefited little from the industrial de- 
velcpment of the rest of the country and 
which has suffered much from discriminatory 
conditions imposed upon us by monopolistic 
financial and industrial interests. The State 
of Arkansas will never be convinced that we 
in this country have reached the peak of 
our economic development at a level which 
gives its citizens an average income of $244 a 
year. We know what it means to suffer the 
debilitating effects of absentee ownership, 
discriminatory freight rates, and abominably 
high power rates imposed by companies more 
interested in their own profits than the wel- 
fare of the people. 

The T. V. A. has brought great benefits to 
our neighboring States and is a masterpiece 
in defense preparation. I am sponsoring in 
the Congress a bill which would provide a 
similar development for the basins of the 
Arkansas, the Red, the White, and the St. 
Francis Rivers in eight Southwestern States. 
On such projects depend not only our ability 
to survive in a world at war but our future 
as a vital and dynamic democracy. 

Even when the present conflict is ended, 
the war of production will not be over. 
Either we will find ourselves confronted with 
the competition of a slave economy domi- 
nated by a victoiious Germany or we will face 
the supreme challenge of a devastated world 
looking largely to us for economic salvation 
and the reestablishment of democratic prin- 
ciples everywhere. 

The St. Lawrence project presents itself to 
you and to us in Congress as another test of 
our temptation to take the short and selfish 
view like the fallen democracies abroad, or of 
our ability to make democracy work for the 
common good of all and to turn the total 
productive capacity of the mightiest nation 
of the earth toward our only hope of defeat- 
ing the totalitarian brutes of Europe. 


Grand, Glorious lowa 
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EDITORIAL FROM THE DAVENPORT 
(IOWA) DEMOCRAT AND LEADER 


Mr. JACOBSEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
herein an editorial which appeared in 
the Davenport Democrat and Leader, of 
Davenport, Iowa, on July 10, 1941: 

[From the Davenport (Iowa) Democrat and 
Leader of July 10, 1941] 
GRAND, GLORIOUS IOWA 

“In all that is good, Iowa affords the best.” 

Where have we heard that slogan before? 
Though familiar in our minds, we fee] that 
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uction—27 percent of total num- 
jon. 

Horse numbers—7 percent of United States 
total, 

Grade A land—25 percent of United States 
total. 

Value of livestock and poultry—8 percent 
of United States total. Total estimated value 
of Iowa livestock and poultry on January 1, 
1941, was $428,318,000. 

Hog numbers—17 percent of United States 
total 


Poultry numbers—7 percent of United 
States total. 

Poultry production—6 percent of United 
States total. 

Egg production—7 percent of United States 
total 

Per capita production of agricultural prod- 
ucts: 

Soybean-hay production—18 percent of 
United States total. 

Timothy seed—44 percent of United States 
total. 

Popcorn—53 percent of United States total. 

Percentage of total land area in farms— 
97 percent of the land area in Iowa ‘1s in 
farms. 

Cash farm income—8 percent of United 
States total. 

Percentage of improved farm land: 

Production of all grain crops—13 percent 
of United States total. 

Marketings of grain-fed cattle. 

Undoubtedly, most of us should know Iowa 
better than we do. How many at random 
could name the official State flower? Before 
hands are raised we'll tell it. It is the wild 
rose. How many know the lettering on the 
great seal of the State of Iowa? The words 
are as applicable today as when first placed 
thereon: “Our liberties we prize and our 
rights we will maintain.” The “Ioway” corn 
song is familiar in most States of the Union. 
Its chorus: 


“We're from Ioway, Ioway, 

State of all the land, 

Joy on every hand, 

We're from Ioway, Ioway, 
That’s where the tall corn grows.” 


Iowa, “beautiful land,” as the Indians 
called the region, was first seen by white men 
when Marquette and Joliet touched the west 
bank of the Mississippi River near the mouth 
of the Des Moines in 1673. 

Marquette, a Jesuit priest, and Joliet, a 
fur trader, entered the great Father of Waters 
by way of the Wisconsin River and traveled 
downstream several days before noticing the 
first signs of habitation. They had almost 
reached what is now the southern boundary 
of the State when near the confluence of 
the Des Moines and Mississippi Rivers they 
discerned footprints on the west bank of the 
Mississippi and a path leading through the 
woods. Following the path they came to an 
Indian village and met friendly Indians. 
History thus records the first visit of white 
men to the country which many years later 
became the State of Iowa. 

Yes; Iowa is a great State. We should all 
be proud of it. 
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Mr. SANDERS. Mr. Speaker, I have 
recently discussed, from time to time, the 
situation of the farmers, particularly 
those in the South, during the present 
emergency. There seems to be a general 
misunderstanding on this situation. 
The efforts to freeze farm prices consid- 
erably below parity, and the general 
statements made in various quarters to 
the effect that the spending for national 
defense has brought relief to the farmers, 
are all evidence of this misunderstanding. 

As a matter of fact, spending for na- 
tional defense has been largely concen- 
trated in large industrial centers, and un- 
employment in the farm sections has not 
been relieved to any great extent by the 
national-defense program. And unless 
and until our agricultural products are 
sold at 100 percent parity to the farmer, 
the American farmer will continue to 
bear an unjust proportion of the burden. 

I have recently received resolutions 
from three national farm-loan associa- 
tions in my district, namely, Ascension 
National Farm Loan Association, Gon- 
zales, La.; Clinton National Farm Loan 
Association, Clinton, La.; West Feliciana 
National Farm Loan Association, St. 
Francisville, La. 

These resolutions truly represent the 
feelings of the farmers in this section. 
They know what the condition is that 
confronts them. These people do not now 
and never have asked for anything that is 
not justly due. After a thorough canvass 
of the situation facing the farmers in that 
section, these members state that the 
temporary reduction of interest rates to 
3% percent, which has been granted in 
the past, should be continued on farm 
loans. I know from personal experience 
that what these farmers say is based upon 
fact, not fancy. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
submit the three resolutions in question, 
which are as follows: 

Whereas borrowers through the Ascension 
National Farm Loan Association have ob- 
tained loans from the Federal Land Bank of 
New Orleans and the Land Bank Commis- 
sioner, these loans bearing contract interest 
rates of up to 6 percent; and 

Whereas during the past several years Con- 
gress has seen fit to provide for a temporary 
reduction of this interest rate to 344 percent, 
which reduction has been very beneficial to 
the borrowers through this association; and 

Whereas it is felt that conditions ir agri- 
culture will not have sufficiently improved to 
warrant a return to the contract rates on the 
various loans at the time this temporary re- 
duction expires: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the stockholders of the 
Ascension National Farm Loan Association, in 
session this 27th day of June 1941, do express 
to the Congress of the United States their 
appreciation for this reduction in interest 
and respectfully request a continuance of this 


benefit to the borrowers through this system; 
be it further 

Resolved, That the president and the sec- 
retary-treasurer of this association are au- 
thorized to furnish certified copies of this 
resolution to the Federal Land Bank of New 
Orleans, to the Farm Credit Administration, 
and to our Senators and Congressmen. 

I, L. B. Duplessis, president of the Ascen- 
sion National Farm Loan Association of Gon- 
zales, La., hereby certify that the foregoing is 
a true and correct copy of a resolution adopted 
at a meeting of the stockholders of said asso- 
— duly held on the 27th day of June 

a. 
L. B. DuPLEssis, 
President. 

Attest: 

Cuirrorp C. REDDELL, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


Whereas borrowers through the Clinton Na- 
tional Farm Loan Association have obtained 
loans from the Federal Land Bank of New 
Orleans, and the Land Bank Commissioner, 
these loans bearing contract interest rates of 
up to 6 percent; and 

Whereas during the past several years Con- 
gress has seen fit to provide for a temporary 
reduction of this interest rate to 34% percent, 
which reduction has been very beneficial to 
the borrowers through this association; and 

Whereas it is felt that conditions in agri- 
culture will not have sufficiently improved to 
warrant a return to the contract rates on the 
various loans at the time this temporary re- 
duction expires: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the stockholders of the 
Clinton National Farm Loan Association, in 
session this 3d day of July 1941, do express 
to the Congress of the United States their 
appreciation for this reduction in interest, 
and respectfully request a continuance of this 
benefit to the borrowers through this system; 
be it further 

Resolved, That the president and the sec- 
retary-treasurer of this association are au- 
thorized to furnish certified copies of this 
resolution to the Federal Land Bank of New 
Orleans, to the Farm Credit Administration, 
and to our Senators and Congressman. 

I, W. L. Haney, president of the Clinton 
National Farm Loan Association of Clinton, 
La., hereby certify that the foregoing is a 
true and correct copy of a resolution adopted 
at a meeting of the stockholders of said asso- 
ciation duly held on the 3d day of July 1941. 

W. L. Haney, President. 

Attest: 

CuirrorD C. REDDELL, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


Whereas borrowers through the West Fe- 
liciana National Farm Loan Association have 
obtained loans from the Federal Land Bank 
of New Orleans and the Land Bank Com- 
missioner, these loans bearing contract in- 
terest rates of up to 6 percent; and 

Whereas during the past several years 
Congress has seen fit to provide for a tem- 
porary reduction of this interest rate to 
3% percent, which reduction has been very 
beneficial to the borrowers through this 
association; and 

Whereas it is felt that conditions in agri- 
culture will not have sufficiently improved 
to warrant a return to the contract rates on 
the various loans at the time this tempo- 
rary reduction expires: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the stockholders of the West 
Feliciana National Farm Loan Association, in 
session this 3d day of July 194¥, do express 
to the Congress of the United States their 
appreciation for this reduction in interest 
and respectfully request a continuance of 
this benefit to the borrowers through this 
system; be it further 

Resolved, That the president and the sec- 
retary-treasurer of this association are au- 
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thorized to furnish certified copies of this 
resolution to the Federal Land Bank of New 
Orleans, to the Farm Credit Administration, 
and to our Senators and Congressmen. 

I, R. H. Daniel, president of the West 
Feliciana National Farm Loan Association of 
St. Francisville, La., hereby certify that the 
foregoing is a true and correct copy of a 
resolution adopted at a meeting of the stcck- 
holders of said association duly held on the 
3d day of July 1941. 

R. H. DanteEt, President. 

Attest: 

Currrorp C. REDDELL, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 





The Agricultural Situation of 1941 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. FOREST A. HARNESS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 14, 1941 
ADDRESS BY OSCAR B. SMITH 


Mr. HARNESS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Recorp, 
I include the following address of Oscar 
B. Smith before the Clinton County 
Farmers Guild at Frankfort, Ind., on July 
5, 1941: 

THE AGRICULTURAL SITUATION OF 1941 
BACKGROUND 


In any discussion of the present-day agri- 
cultural situation a more comprehensive grasp 
is had by reviewing the history thereof. The 
details of a picture become diminished or in- 
creased according to the background against 
which it is projected, and our appreciative 
concept is governed by cur reaction to the 
setting forth of these fundamental principles. 
The background, or history, of present-day 
farm conditions is not a thing of beauty 
despite the efforts of past leaders to delineate 
a rosy hue or a silver lining. Possibly the 
brightest spot in agricultural history ap- 
pears in 1925 when, after the land-grant col- 
leges threw up their hands in horror of at- 
tempting to soive the farm economic problem, 
the farmers took hold of the situation them- 
selves and proceeded to work out their own 
salvation with fear and trembling. Ata joint 
meeting of the National Grange, Farmers’ 
Union, Farm Bureau, the present officers of 
the National Farmers’ Guild, and commodity 
cooperatives there was formed the Corn Belt 
committee. This committee in turn ap- 
pointed a subcommittee, consisting of Milo 
Reno, Edward E. Kennedy, John Trombile, 
Thomas Cashman, and Henry A. Wallace, now 
Vice President of the United States, and to- 
gether they set up a schedule of minimum 
prices for farm products. These were called 
cost-of-production prices at the farm and 
were as follows: Milk, $2.76 per hundred- 
weight; corn, 94 cents per bushel; hogs, $11.32 
per hundredweight; wheat, $1.38 per bushel; 
cotton, 25 cents per pound; oats, 50 cents per 
bushel. Mr. Wallace insisted that these fig- 
ures were too low, and he proposed a schedule 
of prices which were: Milk, $4.04 per hundred- 
weight; corn, $1.36 per bushel; hogs, $13.60 
per hundredweight; wheat, $2.90 per bushel; 
cotton, 32 cents per pound; and cats, 75 cents 
per bushel. This schedule was then adopted 
and was enthusiastically endorsed by one of 
agriculture’s true friends, Senator CHar es L. 
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McNary, of Oregon. From the principles ex- 
pounded, Senator McNary and Representative 
Haugen drafted the McNary-Haugen bill only 
to see it twice vetoed. 

THE A. A. A. 

Then came the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act which was of some help economically, 
but its regimentation policies cost the farmer 
his freedom. Its storage of surpluses acted 
as a ceiling over farm prices, and fulfilled a 
scriptural passage, “He that withholdeth 
corn, the people shall curse him: But blessing 
shall be upon the head of him that selleth 
it.” (Proverls xi: 26.) Mr. Wallace became 
Secretary of Agriculture and announced that 
cost-of-production prices in Iowa and MHli- 
nois were 34 cents for corn, 30 cents for oats, 
and 86 cents for wheat. The drop in prices 
resulting from this statement called for the 
grain markets to close to prevent utter col- 
lapse. Markets gradually pulled back to 
normal and in February of 1937 corn in 
Clinton County, Ind., stood at $1.03, soy- 
beans, $1.50, wheat, $1.32; and oats, 49 cents. 
Mr. Wallace and three of his assistants spoke 
over the radio decrying high prices, and on 
February 27, 1937, under the advocacy of Mr. 
Wallace, Mr. Morgenthau addressed the Har- 
vard Conference to this effect. Banks doubled 
their reserves, credit was contracted nearly 
$2,000,000,000, and the farmer was again 
forced to take it on the chin. 

PARITY PAYMENTS 

Parity payments are considered the key- 
note of the A. A. A., but are indiscriminate 
in their allotment. For instance, cotton in 
1940 was listed seventh in farm value of crops 
produced in the United States, oniy con- 
tributing 5 percent to national farm income. 
Yet cotton farmers drew the lion’s share of 
parity payments, receiving 46 percent of the 
total payments. Corn was second place in 
farm value of agricultural products, pro- 
ducing 14 percent of farm income, yet only 
Grew 28 percent of the parity payments. 
Wheat, in eighth place, producing 5 percent 
of farm income, draw 25 percent of parity 
payments. Rice is in twenty-eighth place 
and draw 1 percent of parity payments. 
Milk is in first place as a producer of farm 
wealth, yet received no subsidy, but con- 
tributes 17.5 percent to farm wealth. Oats, 
potatoes, barley, oranges, soybeans, apples, 
sugar beets, peaches, and sorghums all have a 
greater farm value than rice, yet are dis- 
regarded in the parity program. The 1941 
amendments to the A. A. A. have slated 
tobacco and peanuts to be added to the list 
of parity-payment subsidies, making a total 
of six products, accounting for only 27 per- 
cent of the value of all farm commodities. 

CONGRESSIONAL HEARINGS 


The House of Representatives in April and 
May conducted hearings before its Committee 
on Agriculture and listened to the testi- 
mony of farm leaders on pending legislation 
affecting the agricultural situation. Sup- 
porters of the A. A. A. demanded its contin- 
uance and indulgence of subsidy payments of 
85-percent parity loans. They refused to ask 
for 100-percent parity, and failed to offer a 
substitute plan to relieve the Federal Treas- 
ury of its obligation to the Nation under the 
defense emergency. Another plan being con- 
sidered is the income-certificate plan, com- 
monly known as the refined-processing-tax 
plan. It only applies to cotton, wheat, to- 
bacco, rice, and peanuts, or in other words, 
is applicable to those items which are only 
13 percent of the farm value of all agricul- 
tural production. The Massingale proposal 
outlined in H. R. 1101 is the streamlined 
version of the farmer’s hopes originally em- 
bodied in the McNary-Haugen bill. If the 

dassingale proposal had been adopted years 

ago, marketing quotas would have been un- 

heard of and our defense forces would now 

be comfortably outfitted and in readiness. 
MARKETING QUOTAS 

To mention marketing quotas is to take 
notice of their effect. The A. A. A. calls for 
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there is only a 42-cents-per-bushel 
against the Canadian farmer coming 
American market. This also applies 
The marketing-quota penalty against 
would be 35 cents per bushel, while the 
on imported corn is 25 cents per bushel. 
marketing-quota penalty against 

6.9 cents per pound, while there 
port duty on cotton except on the long 
above 1 inch. Most of our cotton is 
than 1 inch staple. The first 3 months 
1941 saw imports increase 910 percent of 
Canadian hogs and pork products as com- 
pared with the ding period of 1940. 
What this means is that Canada gets cash 
on the barrel head in our markets, and under 
our lease-lend program we buy’ Canadian 
pork and with American-produced pork we 
lease-lend it to Great Britain, the mother 
country of Canada. If Canadian pork is to 
be donated to Great Britain, Canada should 
be the donor. As Congressman LAMBERTSON 
narrates, “Daddy, why do we celebrate the 
Fourth of July?” “Hush, child.” 


THE OFFICE OF PRICE ADMINISTRATION 
CIVILIAN SUPPLY 


The administration evidently discounts the 
irritation the foregoing causes the patriotic 
American farmers, for it recently established 
a Bureau known as the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration of Civilian Supply, under Mr. 
Leon Henderson. This distinguished citizen 
henceforth announced his capabilities by an- 
nouncing a ation warning, and a 
planned ceiling over certain farm commodi- 
ties. It was a Triple A Junior. Simultaneous 
with this statement wheat prices dropped 4 
cents, rye 5 cents, soybeans 8 cents, lard $1 
cwt., hogs 15 cents cwt., and cotton $1.50 
a bale. All this was done despite the fact 
that caly 2 weeks before on June 16, the 
Senate had passed a resolution, Senate Reso- 
lution 117, which was sponsored by Senator 
Tuomas, stating that no agency of the Gov- 
ernment should undertake to fix minimum 
prices below parity on basic farm commodities 
which at present, would be wheat $1.149, cot- 
ton 16.12 cents, corn 83.5 cents, rice $1.057, 
and Maryland tobacco 17.9 cents. My friends, 
it is inconceivable that a mere agency should 
so brazenly override the desires of the Sen- 
ate of the United States. Is it possible 
that these agencies constitute a supercon- 
gress? Our elected delegations in Congress 
remain our only hope and their actions must 
be respected. 
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SURPLUSES 


Instead of surpluses, I contend that we 
are confronted with threatened shortages. 
The two greatest corn crops ever produced 
in the United States was in 1920 and 1906. 
The yields of 1932 and 1937, which were 
supposed to create such large surpluses, 
favorably compare with the yields of 1896 
and 1905. The all-time record yield of wheat 
was in 1915, and cotton reached its peak 
production in 1926, yet in all those years of 
peak production the surplus problem solved 
itself. Why? Because our iron laws of 
economy or the 1-1-7 ratio of national in- 
come was functioning properly. Wealth was 
created at its sources, namely the soil, the 
water, and the air, and of these the soil cre- 
ated 70 percent of the total. A dollar of 
farm income supports $1 in pay rolls, and 
$7 of national income. 

Overproduction, underconsumption, and 
lack of purchasing power are synonymous. 
Farm surpluses melt away when this ratio is 
not interfered with, and under it Triple A’s, 
programs, subsidies, allotments, quotas, and 
penalties are relegated to the junk pile. 
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Farmers realize that something has gone 
wrong, and they are determined to have it 
uncovered. Witness the recent birth of the 

Quota Protest - 


square 

to a 10-percent, cost-plus de- 

being awarded their industrial 

brethren, but they would appreciate the same 
treatment instead of merely the 
cash outlay required to produce a crop, to say 
nothing of contributing time, equipment, and 
gifts to the consumer. The 

bill H. R. 1101 now pending in Congress will 
all the foregoing evils. Introduced by 

one of the most lovable men that ever graced 
the Halls of Congress, the late Representative 
Sam Massingale, this bill will apply to 52 
farm products which are 99 percent of the 
value of all farm production. It will elimi- 


In Congress there are many friends of the 
farmer. Being human, they make mistakes, 
but in the spirit of brotherhood, we the peo- 
ple, overlook their little inconsistencies and 
frailties, knowing that we all constitute an 
indivisible economy. These noble characters 
with whom we have entrusted our destinies 
have heard of the “plight of the farmer” for 
so long, that I do not blame them if the 
phrase makes them sick. They are over- 
worked, but rest assured they are trying to 
reach solutions though many of them have 
undermined their health in so doing. For 
these good efforts we owe them endless hom- 
age. With the endorsement of the National 
Farmers Guild, they have enacted the Frazier- 
Lemke Act, the Federal Land Bank Low In- 
terest Act, the Wool Labeling Act, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Memo 893, and many 
others. The farmer’s thanks also to the Sen- 
ate for its recent passage of the Hog Processing 
Tax Refund Act. This bil. carries the endorse- 
ment of the National Farmers Guild and the 
National Grange. Locally, the Indiana 
Farmers Guild endorsed and secured the pas- 
sage of amendments to the Soil Conservation 
Districting Act and the Farm Truck License 
Act at the last session of the Indiana Legis- 
lature, hence a word of gratitude to our State 
lawmakers is nct amiss. 

However, the most important legislation 
still lies ahead as H. R. 1101 rests its case 
before Congress. It echoes the voice of truth 
to this age. Will the door be opened or closed 
to this visitant? The grains of truth have 
been sown, and the weeds of error are being 
displaced, 


America and the War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. GERALD W. LANDIS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 14, 1941 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. GERALD W. 
LANDIS, OF INDIANA 


Mr. LANDIS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following radio ad- 
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dress which I delivered over the Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System, Washington, 
D.C., on July 12, 1941: 


Fellow Americans, we are at the crossroads 
On the decisions now made by 
our people and their leaders on matters of 
foreign policy may depend our national wel- 
fare for years to come. I have no personal ax 
to grind. I want you to realize I am above the 
draft age and have no near relatives who 
would have to fight. I also ‘ ave no financial 
interests in Europe or Asia. 

As a veteran of the World War, however, I 
fervently believe we should never again soak 
Europe’s soil with Americau blood. My 
pledges in the last election were not mere 
campaign oratory. I have made an honest 
effort to make all of them come true. My 
pledge to the people of my district was to 
keep our American boys out of foreign strug- 
gles unless we were attacked. I have voted 
against every step which I believe would lead 
to war. 

The minds of the American people are con- 
fused. The people who must suffer and give 
up their lives are entitled to know all of the 
facts. 

America is on the verge of throwing our 
treasure and our blood in the European war, 
with the consequences that no one can fore- 
tell. I believe our true mission is to follow 
the principles of the foreign policy laid down 
by the founders of our country. I don’t \e 
lieve that Paul Revere made a mistake when 
he took his horse out of the stable, nor do I 
believe that George Washington and his men 
made a mistake when they fought, bled, and 
died for us in 1776. Under this foreign policy 
we became the greatest democracy, the most 
powerful and the most prosperous in the 
world. For more than a hundred years we 
were content to work out cur own destiny. 

In 1917 we deviated from this doctrine and 
entered the World War to save this country 
for democracy. The United States received 
nothing from this war, but a several-billion- 
dollar war debt, thousands of disabled young 
men, shiploads of flag-draped coffins, and 
three cemeteries in France. 

Again, today, this administration is de- 
parting from the established foreign policy 
made by the stalwart founders of our Nation. 
I believe it is a grave mistake. Surely, it has 
not come to the point where America must 
raise a crop of boys every 20 years to be 
slaughtered in Europe. We do not want to 
create a new generation of Gold Star Mothers. 

War, in reality, is the destroyer of life and 
property. War means black-outs, shrieking 
shells, and speeding bombing planes across 
the sky. Most of us remember the horrors 
of the last war and its aftermath; the dead 
upon the battlefields, the bitter tears of 
womanhood, disease, and hospitals where 
armiess, legless, and blinded men await eter- 
nity. We also recall the terrible depression. 
The insufferable burdens of costs, and the 
dislocations of everything that makes for 
normal happiness. 

I can close my eyes and hear the voices of 
our soldier dead buried on Flanders Field, 
who must now realize that they fought and 
died in vain. I can see the outstretched arms 
of millions of mothers who see their sons in 
danger of becoming cannon fodder, in an- 
other World War. 

Fellow Americans, would you be willing to 
risk the lives of at least 6,000,000 American 
boys and $200,000,000,000 in a struggle across 
the seas? Do you believe it would be easy to 
transport and land millions of American boys 
on unfriendly soil? Are we to rush arms and 
the cream of American youth every time Fu- 
rope is in trouble? Would you be willing to 
maintain standing armies abroad and battle- 
ships in foreign ports to enforce peace? Are 
you willing to neglect our own national de- 
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fense. by sending most of our war equipment 
to foreign lands? 

At this point I want to pay tribute to the 
mothers of America who have thus far done 
their share in keeping America out of war. 
They have spoken fearlessly and courageously 
regarding their feelings concerning America’s 
involvement in another European conflict. 

In thinking of these mothers, I am re- 
minded, however, of the words of Mark Twain. 
“A few fair men on the other side will argue 
and reason against the war with speech and 
pen and at first will have a hearing and will 
be applauded, but it will not last long; the 
others will outshout them. * * * Before 
long you will see this curious thing: The 
speakers stoned from the platform and free 
speech strangled by hordes of furious men 
who in their secret hearts are still as one with 
these stoned speakers but do not dare say so. 
And now the whole nation, pulpit and all, will 
take up the war cry and shout itself hoarse, 
and mob any man who ventures to cpen his 
mouth, and presently such mouths will cease 
to open.” 

It is true, American sympathies have 
crystallized. Our hearts go out to freedom 
where it fights or falters. But do we want to 
support these sympathies by sending Amer- 
ican sons to rot and die on foreign fighting 
grounds, battling for a peace no man has yet 
been bold enough to define or wise enough to 
propound? 

From our vantage point 3,000 miles away, 
we cannot direct the destiny of Europe, 
unless we annex the Continent or patrol 
the battle fronts forever. And to undertake 
such a colossal task might dim the destiny 
of ail the world by bringing the black-out of 
human liberties to the Western Hemisphere. 

Our first plan was not to sell war materials 
to nations who have repudiated their honest 
war debts. Then Congress repealed the Neu- 
trality Act and established “cash and carry.” 
Later Congress eliminated the cash feature 
by passing the lease-lend bill and appro- 
priated $7,000,000,000 to carry it out. Now 
they want us to convoy and deliver the goods. 
The next step will be to man the tanks and 
bombers, and last we will be asked to send 
millions of young Americans to do the 
fighting. 

I believe the defenders of America have 
more courage than any people in the world, 
but it will take more than courage to win 
this war. We need tanks, antitank guns, 
antiaircraft guns, bombers and more bomb- 
ers. We do not have enough equipment for 
our draftees and National Guardmen who 
are already in service. 

If we go to war now, we will be facing the 
greatest odds we ever faced. Why make the 
same mistake other countries have made, 
by going off to war while tragically unpre- 
pared in terms of modern fighting equip- 
ment? If we get into this war, there will be 
no 40-hour week and time and one-half over- 
time for labor. There will be no parity prices 
for the farmer, and there will be no peace- 
time profits for industry, if we expect to win. 
We will be compelled to pay taxes and more 
taxes. If we go to war unprepared, it will 
be a long, hard struggle. 

Many have said it will be impossible for 
Hitler to invade England. If this is true we 
know it would be impossible for him to invade 
America. With the proper defense, I don’t 
believe he would have one chance in a 
million in making a successful invasion of 
the United States. There are not enough 
ships in all the world to transport an army 
of 1,500,000 men and supplies to America. 

Both the opponents and proponents of the 
lease-lend bill believe that incidents which 
would certainly involve us in war could not 
occur if American vessels were kept out of 
danger zones. If we convoy, our ships and 
planes undoubtedly will be attacked by the 
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Germans. Convoys mean shooting and 
shooting means war. ‘ 

I would like to quote from Senator Grorcz, 
chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, April 2, 
1941. “As plainly as I can, I have always 
stood against convoying vessels by the Ameri- 
can fleet, and will stand against convoying 
vessels by any unit of the American fleet until 
and unless the point shall come when I shall 
be willing to vote for war, because, in my 
judgment convoying would lead us into 
actual war.” 

Good old common sense and old-fashioned 
strategy would be to build up a strong na- 
tional defense before we ever attempt to con- 
voy or even talk about going to war. 

It stands to reason if Great Britain can 
continue to maintain her export trade and 
deliver the goods to the Western Hemisphere 
in direct competition with the United States, 
without convoys by the United States, then 
certainly she can take war materials from this 
country over to England without United 
States convoys. 

By making democracy work at home we 
can best give service to the world by protect- 
ing what we have on the continent on which 
it functions, we can do, by our example of suc- 
cess, that which our armies could not perma- 
nently achieve. Right ideals can move east- 
ward from this continent to Europe as readily 
as wrong ideals can move westward from 
Europe over here. Let us give devotion to 
our right ideals at home. 

It is impossible to predict the future of 
America unless we focus our attention upon 
our national defense and our unsolved prob- 
lems of unemployment, underprivileged cit- 
izens, underpaid farmers, and idle capital. 
We must first set our own house in order if 
we are to be of service to our neighbors across 
the seas. 

Real Americans must be placed on guard 
for the greatest test of moral, physical, and 
spiritual courage. America has no piace for 
an individual who places any other flag, con- 
stitution, way of life, or any other ideals of 
government above our own. If we are to pre- 
serve our liberty and continue to go forward, 
we must gird ourselves to resist all attacks 
from within on the American way of life. 

This Nation is united on a real defense 
program. Americans are ali willing to pay 
their share of the costs. But they want, and 
they are entitled to have, full value received 
for the money spent. They desire the elimi- 
nation of waste and red tape They would 
like to see more workers transferred from 
New Deal departments to the national- 
defense program, rather than adding more 
civilian employees to the Federal pay roll. 
They also desire that the defense produc- 
tion be expanded by farming out some of the 
defense projects to smaller communities. 

We must have unity in keeping America 
out of war. Is the executive department di- 
vided on this issue? Do the Secretaries of 
the Army and Navy express the sentiments 
of the President? The American people are 
entitled to know all of the facts. Let us help 
the President keep his sacred pledge he made 
at Boston, when he said, “And while I am 
talking to you fathers and mothers, I give 
you one more assurance. I have said this 
before, but I shall say it again and again and 
again—your boys are not going to be sent 
into any foreign wars.” 

America must wake up. Let’s meet the 
challenge to America with American courage 
and in the American way. Our destiny is to 
make America the home of democracy. Our 
big job is to keep America out of Europe and 
Europe out of America. 

And you fellow Americans can help win 
this fight for peace. Write your President, 
your Senators, and your Congressman and 
express your desires for peace. Write those 
letters today. 
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R. F. C. Loan to Central Republic Bank & 
Trust Co. of Chicago 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. PADDOCK 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 14, 1941 


ARTICLE FROM THE CHICAGO DAILY 
NEWS 


Mr. PADDOCK. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with great satisfaction that I invite the 
attention of the House to recent news- 
paper statements showing the repayment 
of mosi of the $90,000,000 loan made in 
June 1932 by the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation to the Central Republic 
Bank & Trust Co. of Chicago. As is 
shown by the accompanying article which 
appeared in the Chicago Daily News of 
June 19, 1941, more than $77,700,000 has 
been repaid, with additional collateral 
amply in excess of the balance. 

These facts not only justify the orig- 
inal loan, but indicate that the liquida- 
tion of assets under the direction of Jesse 
Jones has been well handled. 

It seems particularly appropriate to 
note in the Concressronat Recorp the 
satisfactory progress made toward re- 
paying this loan. Frequently in the past, 
partisan discussion has treated this 
transaction with great inaccuracy. 

The article follows: 


[From the Chicago Daily News of June 19, 
1941} 


Famep Dawes Loan or $90,000,000 To Br 
Paip IN FULL—COLLECTIONS ALREADY OVER 
$77,700,000; $42,900,000 or CoLLATERAL LEFT 

(By Royal F. Munger) 

Every penny of the principal of the famous 
$90,000,000 Dawes loan by the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation to the Central Re- 
public Bank & Trust Co. is practically cer- 
tain to be repaid, according to information 
gained through authoritative sources today. 

The loan, it will be remembered, was made 
in the days of wild excitement in June 1932, 
in the worst month of the national depres- 
sion, when every leading banking institution 
in the city was facing unusual depositor 
activity, and many banks were surrounded 
by such huge crowds as to require police 
regulation of the clamoring depositors. 

At a stormy session of bankers, Charles G. 
Dawes refused to accept a loan of any kind 
unless assured enough to protect every 
penny of the money of his depositors. The 
loan was made, but subsequently was made 
the target of terrific criticism. 

It was political ammunition in political 
campaigns because of the fact that Dawes 
himself, famous general, famous diplomat, 
and ex-Vice President of the United States, 
Was a leading Republican. 

And now the evidence begins to build up 
that the loan was sound. According to the 
best figures which can be obtained, and ad- 
mittedly not official in character, although 
indisputably true, the liquidation of the 
assets of the Central Republic Bank & Trust 
Co. turned over to the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation has already brought in 
funds to repay the bulk of the money. 

Repayments have amounted to more than 

77,700,000, or around 86 percent of the loan, 
of which about $9,000,000 was made up of 
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payment of the stockholder liability. That 
leaves, at a rough calculation, about $12,- 
300,000 of principal still to be paid. That it 
will be paid appears more than a certainty. 


reluctant to make any official statement, but 
shrewd estimates can come fairly 
close to the facts. 

The remaining collateral in the hands of 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation to 
be liquidated to meet the remainder of the 
loan has a face amount of $42,900,000. At 
the very worst it is considered that this will 
bring in at least $13,300,000 under liquida- 
tion, and the returns may easily be con- 
siderably better than this. 

In every year in which the liquidation of 
collateral has been ,» and that 
covers an 8-year period, the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation officials have made esti- 
mates of the value of the collateral. 

In each case, before the end of the year, it 
has been necessary to make an upward re- 
vision of values in the light of experience. 
In most years the upward revision has been 
as much as 10 percent. 

At a conservative estimate, therefore, the 
assets still to be sold under the Dawes loan 
liquidation will bring in enough to cover 
every penny of the principal, to pay all the 
costs of administration of the loan, and to 
apply at least $1,000,000 on the accrued in- 
terest. The cost of administration, inci- 
dentaily, is understood to have been ex- 
tremely low. 

At last accounts—and our information is 
up to a comparatively recent date—the total 
expenses of the handling of the Central Re- 
public loan on the part of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation, including the ex- 
penses of litigation, have amounted to §61,- 
041,819.52, or a total of less than 144 percent 
on the amount collected. That is really an 
extraordinarily low collection cost in com- 
parison with the costs of some other situa- 
tions involving smaller banks in the Middle 
West. 

There will be no sharp increase in expenses, 
for the bulk of that work has been done, and 
the only marked change that is likely to take 
place is an increase in the sums realized 
from the remaining assets 

In fact, this last is quite likely, and there 
is better than an even chance, even from our 
own somewhat sketchy information, that the 
recoveries will cover all the $90,000,000 prin- 
cipal, all costs, and as much as $3,000,000 on 
the accrued interest. 

That factor of interest is one on which 
there might well be considerable discussion. 
At the time of the banking crisis, when no 
man knew what the next day might bring 
forth, the bank was in no position to argue. 
It took what it could get. 

Since then the general rate of interest on 
banking funds has gone down and down, but 
the R. F. C. bookkeeping, originally set up to 
let the R. F, C. show a profit if possible, has 
continued to charge against the big loan the 
original rate of 544 percent per annum. 

Technically, this would amount to some- 
thing like $20,000,000, but, of course, that is 
entirely out of line: with subsequent R. F. C. 
policy. The rate on preferred stock taken in 
banks to keep them in a strong position, for 
instance, has been cut repeatedly. No one 
has cared particularly, since the stockholder 
liability has already been applied, and the 
actual interest payment will be what excess 
is realized from the assets. 

At this moment we are not in a position to 
try to estimate the credit that should go to 
different individuals in connection with the 
collection of the big loan. Jesse Jones, of 
course, deserves some credit for the fact that 
it was a sound loan in the first place. 

Aside from that, somebody—whom eventu- 
ally we hope to recognize clearly enough to 
identify—must have done a whale of a good 
job. 
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LETTER TO THE EDITOR OF THE 
CHATTANOOGA EVENING TIMES 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I wish to include a letter from Mr. 
Charles Wesley Heard to the editor of the 
Chattanooga Evening Times, Tuesday, 
July 1, 1941: 

I ask space to answer a few questions by 
Times readers. 

Question from an Irish-American friend. 
So we must destroy Prussia to save British 
imperialism and Russian bolshevism? 

Answer. No. In this war there are only 
two sides—the German side and the Ameri- 
can side. Both England and Russia are fight- 
ing on the American side for American free- 
dom—and for Irish freedom, as well as their 
own. On the record since Munich neither 
Ireland nor the United States deserves free- 
dom—and will not remain free long unless 
straight-thinking Irishmen and Americans 
wake up, take over, and force our Govern- 
ments to act against Hitler. Because what 
we do—or fail to do—during the next 8 
months will decide the future of nations on 
six continents, including our own. 

Question. You say in the Evening Times 
that Germany must be destroyed before there 
can be peace in the world. Why? 

Answer, I thought I gave valid reasons for 
the statement. If not, here is a fundamental 
reason for it: Civilization rests on the sanc- 
tity of the contract. Unless agreements are 
kept, there can be no commerce, no govern- 
ment, no social order; only chaos and return 
to savagery. Hitler and the German Govern- 
ment have broken every pledge they have 
made. No mentally competent person would 
accept a promise—whether verbal or docu- 
mentary—from either. 

Question. You demand the iestruction of 
Prussia, but Hitler is fighting our enemy, 
communism. Would it not b> better to let 
Germany and Russia destroy each other? 

Answer. Judgment poisoned by emotion is 
blind; religion that conflicts with common 
sense is spurious. The Master said: “You 
shall know the truth, and the truth shall 
make you free.” And He gave us a scientific 
method of orderly thinking based on com- 
mon sense to enable us to discover the truth 
about any matters. Here is formula— 
His yardstick by which to judge men and 
nations: 

“Judge not according to appearances; 
judge righteously.” 

That is, judge not according to prejudice, 
according to wishful thinking, according to 
emotional appeals by gangsters and ag- 
gressors to deceive the ignorant; but, judge 
according to known facis—or, knowledge 
acquired through scientific research or pre- 
mediated, orderly thinking. 

Both religion and science rest on this 
Christ formula for orderly, unemotional, sci- 
entific thinking which has met every test 
of recorded time. Every great document 
from the Ten Commandants and the Sermon 
on the Mount to the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the Constitution of the United 
States; every great discovery, every great in- 
vention, every constructive act of every in- 
dividual, group, or nation—from the time of 
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Moses to the present, has resulted from the 
application of this Christ formula for 
straight thinking. It is the one infallible 
we have by which to judge Germany; 
its application to the activities of Hit- 
will convince any 


It is a war in defense 
and against enslavement by Ger- 
The best the Rockefeller, Morgan, 
Mellon, and Du Pont families can expect in 
German victory is to become German 
stooges and minority stockholders in their 
own corporations. And, there are four 
American Quislings whose activities indicate 
they hope to be elected President in 1944— 
either of whom, if elected, would, under Ger- 
man pressure, soon see that our perennial 
plutes received “blocked” dollars in exchange 
for even their minority holdings in their own 
corporations. 
For 40 years I have opposed and exposed the 


Led by Prussia, they are mankind’s deadliest 
menace—a menace to all that self-respecting 
white men hold dear. They must be destroyed 
or rendered helpless and taught the wisdom 
of self-restraint. 
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EDITORIAL FROM THE WASHINGTON 
EVENING STAR OF JULY 11, 1941 





Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include therein the following edi- 
torial from the Washington Evening Star 
of Friday, July 11, 1941, entitled “Argen- 
tina’s Anniversary”: 


[From the Washington Evening Star of July 
11, 1941] 


ARGENTINA’S ANNIVERSARY 


It is 5,216 miles from Washington to Buenos 
Aires, but current events have served to 
shorten the distance in theory if not in fact. 
President Roosevelt, greeting the people of 
the Republica Argentina during their celebra- 
tion of the one hundred and twenty-fifth 
aninversary of their independence, declared 
that “during these critical times * * * 
it is especially heartening to participate in an 
eloquent expression of the unity of ideals 
which firmly binds” the several countries of 
the Western Hemisphere. 

Such words would have meant little had 
they been uttered 50 years ago. Conditions 
in the world as recently as 1932 called for no 
particular identification of interest among 
the diverse communities of the Americas. 


Yet as far back as 1816 there were ties be-. 


tween the United States and the provinces 


of the Silver River. The constitution of 
Argentina, when it was adopted in 1853, 
showed noteworthy similarity with that 
framed at Philadeiphia in 1783. 

Generally speaking, however, only casual 
mutualities bound Argentina and the United 
States during more than a century of their 
parallel existence. The compelling changes 
in communication and transportation since 
the opening of the present century were nec-~ 
essary, it would seem, to prompt an effective 
fraternity in Pan America. Now, in reaction 
to processes more or less cataclysmic, the 
western half of the earth is being unified. 
The impact of “the challenge abroad to the 
Christion civilization which they cherish as 
a@ precious heritage” is apprehended by all 
the nations of the New World. 

Resolutely faced, of course, that menace to 
which Mr. Roosevelt referred may prove to be 
a@ beneficial power in its constructive effects. 
Something was required to bring together 
the liberty-loving peoples of the Americas. 
The passing of the next few months may 
serve to show that evil on occasion brings 
forth good. Perhaps the friendship of Argen- 
tina and the United States may prove to be 
one of the great creative motives of the age. 

Meanwhile, let there be no question about 
the sincerity of the good wishes extended to 
the citizens of the Argentine Republic on the 
anniversary of their separation from Spain. 
Their brothers, their neighbors in the United 
States truly entertain for them the kindliest 
and most generous feelings. 
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Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Speaker, when 
relief legislation was pending before Con- 
gress during the last few days of June, 
I took occasion several times to protest 
the cut in the amount of appropriations 
for the Work Projects Administration. 
I pointed out that while war industries 
had furnished additional jobs in some 
sections of the country, this was not true 
in my district. No war industries have 
been located in northern Minnesota, and 
the need for furnishing jobs for the un- 
employed is just as acute as ever. Dur- 
ing the debate I indicated that a large 
number of people now employed on W. 
P. A. projects would be laid off and forced 
back on the county relief rolls. That is 
exactly what has happened. I quote 
from a typical letter to show just how 
this policy of cutting down appropria- 
tions and discontinuing W. P. A. projects 
is working out. The writer says, after 
discussing the fact that she is a widow 
and that she and her children were de- 
pendent on relief, and after telling me 
that her daughter was on a W. P. A. 
project: 

My daughter received her lay-off notice, 
effective at once, the reason being that there 
were insufficient funds. 


The writer continues— 


Due to my health, I am dependent on my 
daughter and she certainly needs her job. 
She is willing to take a position in private 
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employment, but it seems as though there 
isn’t such a thing. 


And then the writer makes this sig- 
nificant statement— 


Seven billions for England and insufficient 
funds here for our needy workers who re- 
ceive only $63.80 a month on which to live 
is incomprehensible. 


I concur in the statement of this very 
sincere person, and I think the admin- 
istration leaders committed a grave in- 
justice on the unemployed people in this 
country when they refused in June to 
increase the amount of appropriations for 
W. P. A. projects. There is still time in 
which to rectify this error, and I hope 
that proper steps will be taken along 
those lines. 

Evidently the Board of County Com- 
missioners for St. Louis County, Minn., 
agrees with me in these conclusions, and I 
submit herewith a resolution adopted by 
the county board on July 7, 1941, which 
reads as follows: 


Whereas there has been a great reduction in 
the W. P. A. quota for the county of St. Louis, 
Minn., which necessitates an increase in di- 
rect relief furnished to those who were 
dropped from the W. P. A. rolls; and 

Whereas peculiarly the county of St. Louis 
has not been successful in obtaining an in- 
crease in employment under the defense pro- 
gram; and 

Whereas the county of St. Louis has suffered 
an approximate 40-percent decrease in val- 
uation for taxation purposes in the last 10 
years, and it appears to this board that there 
will be a further reduction in valuation for 
the year 1942: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this board goes on record 
petitioning President Franklin D. Roosevelt; 
Howard Hunter, acting W. P. A. commissioner; 
Congressman William A. Pittenger; and 
United States Senators Henrik Shipstead and 
Joseph H. Rall to reestablish the W. P. A. 
quota for St. Louis County as of June 1, 1941; 
be it further 

Resolved, That the county auditor is hereby 
requested to send a copy of this resolution 
to each of the persons above named. 
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ARTICLE BY MARK SULLIVAN 





Mr.EATON. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Rezcorp, I 
include the following article by Mr. Mark 
Sullivan: 


FarMER SEEN WiTtTH No CuHoice Excert To 
Osry TripLeE A PLran—Marx Suutiivan De- 
CLARES GOVERNMENT'S Procram To KeEzp 
Wueat PropucTion Unprer Contro. Has 
Become COMPLETELY COMPULSORY 


(By Mark Sullivan) 


WASHINGTON, July 13.—I sat in the living 
room of a farmer in Pennsylvania. I saw a 
triple A agent come in with a brief case of 
documents. I saw the agent hand the farmer 
the card, and the farmer sign the card and 
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pass it back to the agent. I saw the agent 
countersign the card and pass it back to the 
farmer. I heard the agent say, quite amiably 
and matter-of-factly: “That’s your marketing 
card—you can sell your wheat now without 
any trouble.” 

I came back to Washington. I set out to 
find how come. I think I have it correct, 
though I can’t be positive. It is not just a 
single statute—I could read one statute and 
by concentration understand it. But this is 
the sum of several statutes, passed at different 
times, and many regulations handed down by 
triple A. The net of all is this: 

Triple A tells every farmer how many acres 
of wheat he may plant, 

If any farmer plants more than Triple A 
dictates, he is fined 49 cents a bushel on the 
excess he raises. (Forty-nine cents is nearly 
half the recent price of a bushel—it is a 
penalty of nearly 50 percent.) Until he pays 
the 49 cents a bushel fine the farmer cannot 
sell the excess to anybody. 

He is not even allowed to feed it to a steer 
or hog, if that steer or hog is to be sold off 
the farm. 

He is not allowed to feed it to a cow, if the 
milk from that cow is to be sold off the farm. 

He is not allowed to feed it to a chicken, if 
that chicken, or the egg thereof, is to be sold 
off the farm. 

All he can do with the excess, if he wants 
to escape the fine of 49 cents a bushel, is to 
feed it carefully to only such steers or hogs 
as he and his family will eat on the farm; 
or to those cows whose milk and butter he 
and his family will eat on the farm; or to 
such chickens as, or the eggs thereof, ke and 
his family will eat on the farm. 


INTRICATE BOOKKEEPING 


This is going to mean some pretty intricate 
bookkeeping on the farm. “Hey, Jim, don’t 
feed that wheat to the red hen—we’'re going 
to sell her eggs. Feed it to the white hen— 
we eat her eggs. Remember what I told you— 
feed the wheat from the big bin to the white 
hen, and the wheat from the little bin to the 
red hen.” 

In order to police all this, make everybody 
pay his fine and catch the lawbreakers, they 
nave a thing they call a “marketing card.” 
Every farmer who raises wheat must have 
one. It is a Government license, must be 
signed by the local Triple A agent, and must 
bear also the signature of the farmer himself. 
No farmer, in all the United States can sell 
a bushel of wheat without a license to sell, 
signed by a Government official. Think that 
over. (Theoreticelly, a farmer who raises 
less than 15 acres does not need to have a 
marketing card. But, practically, he must— 
for no dealer can take the rick of buying a 
bushel of wheat from any farmer unless the 
marketing card is produced. The dealer must 
guerd himself against “bootlegged” wheat.) 

There is just one way by which the farmer 
can get Triple A to relieve him from paying 
the 49 cents per bushel fine. He can give 
the excess wheat away. Not give it to a 
neighbor—if he gives it to any neighbor or 
friend, he must pay the 49 cents per bushel. 
But he can give it to—guess whom? He can 
give it to Triple A. I quote from a Depart- 
ment of Agriculture announcement issued 
July 2: 

“Under provisions of the wheat-marketing 
quota law, the farmer who produces wheat in 
excess of his farm quota has the choice of: 
(1) Paying a penalty of 49 cents a bushel on 
this excess; (2) storing the excess wheat in 
accordance with regulations, thus postpon- 
ing the payment of penalty; or (3) delivering 
the excess to the Department of Agriculture 
for use in relief programs, thus avoiding pay- 
ment of the penalty.” 


COULD PLOW UNDER WHEAT 


There is, of course, another way. The 
farmer could plow under some of his wheat 
in the spring while there is still time to 
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whole triple A program on all crops runs into 
tens of thousands. 

What is the purpose of it all? To compel 
farmers to raise less wheat. I said “compel,” 


has become completely compulsory. * * * 
The strong arm of the law stands over the 
farmer © ¢ ©” 

Why does the farmer stand for it? Be- 
cause ne must. It is the law passed by Con- 
gress; it is part of the New Deal. 

I think I have got this straight. Some of 
it seems incredible. But the most incredible 
parts of it are told me by a competent person 
who assures me it is “unqualifiedly 100 per- 
cent correct.” If there is any error, I am 
sure those alert and diligent publicity men in 
the Department of Agriculture will correct 
me, and I will print the correction. 
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ADDRESS BY HON. HOMER D. ANGELL, OF 
OREGON 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include the 
following address I delivered before the 
sixth national Townsend convention at 
Buffalo, N. Y., June 30, 1941: 


It is a very great honor, indeed, to be ac- 
corded the privilege of speaking to you as- 
sembled here in this great convention. You 
come from the four corners of our broad 
land and from all walks of life with a single 
determination to find a solution for our social 
and economic ills which threaten to destroy 
our democracy. As one of the Represent- 
atives in the United States Congress I em- 
brace the opportunity to meet with you and 
all gocd American citizens having our Na- 
tion’s welfare at heart, and to discuss with 
you the momentous problems confronting 
our Nation today. 

My good friends, we face a grim task here 
in this Republic today. The loyalty and 
sacrifice of all of us is challenged. For over 
150 years we have gone forward, building a 
society which stands foremost in the na- 
tions of the world as a country giving to 
its citizens the opportunity and the right 
to live and to work in peace and to enjoy 
unmolested the freedom, rights, and privi- 
leges only enjoyed by a free democratic 
society. 

Now, however, we find ourselves in a world 
that is topsy-turvy—a world that has gone 
stark mad in the lust to kill, to conquer, and 
to destroy. As we survey the ravages of the 
holocaust of war sweeping over Europe and 
Asia, leaving only slavery, death, and chaos 
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anti-American doctrines and subversive ac- 
tivities; strong in our ability to stamp out 
and banish from our land “fifth columnists,” 
saboteurs, “reds,” and all others who seek to 
undermine our Government and substitute in 
its place false doctrines founded upon the 

ecologies of the Old World. America is a 
broad land, but there is no place, even in its 
far corners, to harbor any of these anti- 
Americans. We must either be for America 
or against it. In this time of peril and crisis, 
when the very existence of our Nation is at 
stake, we must see to it, you and I, that 
those who are against America find no refuge’ 
within our gates. There is no room in Amer- 
ica for Quisiings or Trojan horses. 

We cannot escape the conclusion that the 
stupendous work we are do!ng to provide for 
all-out national defense may te of no avail 
if, in the very efforts we put forth, we fail 
to preserve and protect the democracy that 
is America—our own American way of life. 
We have 132,000,000 American citizens whose 
welfare is the first consideration of our Gov- 
ernment. If, in our axiety to make our coun- 
try impregnable, we lose sight of the wel- 
fare of the men, women, and children who 
are America, we will fail miserably. For 10 
years—long before there was any threat or 
possibility of war—we have been wrestling 
without success with this great domestic 
problem, our Own economic and social wel- 
fare. When the nightmare of war shail 
cease—and it will cease some time—this do- 
mestic problem which so far we have been 
unable to solve will be intensified manyfold. 
When the war ends we will have a Fedcral 
debt in excess of one hundred billions of 
dollars. When defense activities stop we will 
have economic chaos. We will have many 
miliions of American citizens called home 
from service in our armed forces and from 
the defense industries without work, and we 
must see that they find employment in pri- 
vate industry. The Federal Treasury will be 
sucked dry, and it cannot support them. 
We will have the job of transforming our 
whole economic and social structure from a 
wartime basis to peace activities. When we 
were confronted with this World War II we 
had 10,000,000 unemployed, and there has 
been no appreciable absorption of the un- 
employed in other than defense activities. 
With the ending of the war the unemploy- 
ment problem will be many times more acute 
than it was when our national-defense pro- 
gram began. Reconstruction of our economic 
and social structure during the post-war pe- 
riod wil put to the test our democracy. We 
must meet the challenge. We must begin 
now to find solutions. 

Our Government recently made an exten- 
sive survey and study of the incomes and 
economic and social welfare of our American 
families. Some 29,400,000 families and 10,- 
000,000 single individuals were considered, 
representing over 126,000,000 American citi- 
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ple. We found that 14 percent, comprising 
over families, had an average income 
of only $312 a year for an entire family; 27% 
percent, more than 8,000,000 families, had an 
a-erage income of $758. Two-thirds of our 
American families had incomes on an average 
of only $826 a year, or $69 a month, for an 

American y. Such a meager al- 


America is endowed with an abundance of 
natural resources, the richest country on 


and yet in the midst of plenty there is dire 
need. The fault is not due to production, as 
our factories, our broad fields, and farms are 
producing great quantities of foodstuffs, 
clothing, and the necessities of life of every 
kind, for which there has been no market. 
The Government, through huge subsidies 
and the surplus-commodity program, has 

or controlled and stored great 
quantities of these essentials for human wel- 
fare, and yet two-thirds of our American 
families are in tragic need of these necessi- 
ties 1.» maintain themselves, because they 
are without the power to purchase them. 
We yearn for markets for the productive en- 
terprise of America so that our farms may be 
put to work, our factories kept open, and the 
10,000,000 unemployed before the war may 
find purchasing power, and yet right here on 
our in the homes of two-thirds of 
our American families is the greatest market 


of any in the world, unsupplied. The’ 


stumbling block is that these American fam- 
ilies, deprived of the necessities of life, have 
been unable, under our economic and social 
structure, to find remunerative employment. 
They are without the purchasing power that 
would not only provide them with food and 
clothing and other essentials but which 
would in turn make markets for the huge 
surpluses piling up from the farms, the fac- 
tories, and the workshops. 

The tireless energies of the human mind 
have wrought unceasingly, by inventions, 
scientific discoveries, and new processes, to 
extend the scope of human activity and ac- 
complishment in the field of technology. 
Through such processes has America de- 
veloped the American productive system to 
its present marvelous perfection. In the 
United States today, through the use of the 
physical sciences and mechanical arts, the 
major part of the goods and services con- 
sumed are provided by scientific processes 
and power machinery. Our workers are able 
to produce a much greater volume and variety 
of goods than heretofore to provide food, 
clothing, and shelter, as well as a higher 
standard of life to our people. Our produc- 
tive capacity per man has multiplied many- 
fold. In supplanting handicrafts by scientific 
processes and mechanical devices, a mal- 
adjustment has taken place in manpower or 
labor, resulting in unemployment and loss 
in purchasing power. The loss of purchas- 
ing power in the workers displaced has 
thrown the industrial machine out of bal- 
ance. To restore this balance, purchasing 
power must be provided. Fewer workers be- 
ing required in productive enterprise to 
supply our wants, it follows a portion of the 
body of workers must be retired. 

Eighty-five percent of the farmer’s income 
comes from the production of foodstuffs. 
We at once see that if we rid ourselves of 
this bottleneck in our distribution of Amer- 
ican production, we will not only provide 
for this great group of American families 
in want, but we will provide an ample mar- 
ket, not only for farm production but all 


of the necessities of life. Twenty-five per- 
cent of our people live on farms, yet they 
receive only 6 percent of the total national 
income. The national income in the 30 
years, 1909 to 1939, increased 250 percent— 
from twenty-six and four-tenths billion dol- 
lars to sixty-seven and six-tenths billion dol- 
lars. The farmer’s cash income, however, 
in 1939, was approximately the same as it 
was in 1909, when the farmers received 16.4 
percent of the total income. The farmer’s 
average wage for his labor is from 5 to 20 
cents an hour. 

The United States census for 1890 shows 
that at that time 75 percent of all our people 
over 65 years of age were gainfully employed. 
At the present time more than 75 percent 
of them over 65 are not only dependent upon 
others for support and are not employed, 
but practically no persons of that age can 
secure a new job. Let us heed the ad- 
monition and wisdom given by Paul 19 cen- 
turies ago in his letter to the Romans, when 
he said: “We then that are strong ought to 
bear the infirmities of the weak, and not to 
please ourselves.” (Romans xv: 1.) 

For some 2 years now I have served on 
a voluntary committee of the Members of 
the House of Representatives seeking a solu- 
tion of the problem of unemployment and 
the break-down of our distribution system. 
We have come to some definite conclusions, as 
follows: 

With modern and scientific methods of 
mass production during this machine age, 
a large group of our citizens remain idle and 
are not utilized in productive enterprise. 
Industry has rejected and refused to em- 
ploy persons 60 years of age or over. This 
large group of our people is elected to be 
retired against their will. These elder cit- 
izens who have served their time as work- 
men in American enterprise and have helped 
to build America, but now in their later 
years are being cast off from productive 
enterprise, are the ones that are entitled to 
retirement and to receive an annuity suffi- 
cient to maintain them in decency as befits 
an American citizen. 

Our conclusion is that there should be 
adopted a Federal old-age annuity plan, uni- 
versal in its application, for all citizens 60 
years or over, financed by a broad tax. The 
amount of the annuity should be of sufficient 
size to permit these elder citizens to live in 
comfort and according to the American 
standards. Such a plan, we believe, would 
not only provide purchasing power to these 
elder citizens, but it would help to bring 
about national recovery and provide markets 
for American produce. Such a program 
would assist materially in correcting the evils 
of our system of distribution, and would per- 
mit all of our citizens to share equitably in 
the fruits of American enterprise. 

In conclusion, I repeat, Let us provide for 
our national defense—strong and impregna- 
ble, with power on land, sea, and in the air 
to beat off the attacks of all who may seek 
to attack us. Let us dedicate this great 
power to the defense of America. Then let 
us, with equal will and power, take up the 
battle from within and solve our economic 
and social problems which bid fair to wreck 
our democratic way of life. We must prove 
that our democracy can meet this challenge, 
and that democracy will work. Let us retire 
our senior citizens on a decent annuity, put 
back to work our young manhood, restore the 
balance between production and distribution, 
that every American family may have gainful 
employment, providing the purchasing power 
necessary to right living according to Amer- 
ican standards. This is all-out defense for 
America on all fronts and will save the 
American way of life. 

Let you and me and every American in 
this tragic hour in our Nation’s life, when 
doubt, false prophets, and propaganda are 
abroad in our land, keep our feet on the 
ground and our eyes on the stars, and, as did 
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our fathers of old, with firm reliance on the 
protection of Divine Providence, pledge our 
lives and our fortunes to the one end of 
saving America. 





After the War—What? Boom or Bust? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JERRY VOORHIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Monday, July 14, 1941 





ARTICLE BY BLAIR MOODY IN THE 
DETROIT NEWS 





Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, here is further evidence from 
one of our ablest students and writers 
on public affairs as to the almost desper- 
ate importance of the passage at an early 
date of the Wagner-Voorhis resolution, 
to create now a commission of outstand- 
ing citizens and Members of Congress 
and the executive department to make 
sure we do not “bust” when our defense 
program is over, but that, instead, we es- 
tablish on a sound basis a long-time an- 
aaa to unemployment and related prob- 
ems. 

Mr. Blair Moody has written a series of 
articles on this subject, and as a matter 
of fact every one of them ought to be 
read by every Member of Congress. I 
have selected the first article of the 
Series for inclusion here, but would like. 
before quoting it, to give you one para- 
graph from the third article in his series: 


There simply haven't been enough goods 
to go around or, rather, there hasn’t been 
enough money to take off the shelves the 
goods that could be produced. Obviously, 
Government spending is justified to tide over 
an emergency, but is it justified perpetually 
if nothing is being done meanwhile, to 
straighten out what is basically wrong? 


And now here is Mr. Moody’s first ar- 
ticle in full: 


[From the Detroit News of June 16, 1941} 
AFTER THE WaRk—WHAT? Boom or Bust? 
(By Blair Moody) 


WASHINGTON, June 16.—Obscured by the 
rus® to arm and the pressure of imminent 
war, there is taking shape in the highest 
reaches of official Washington a sweeping 
shift in basic slant, a gigantic awakening 
to economic realism. 

Nothing except the single issue of peace or 
war is so important to the average citizen as 
whether this little-publicized but rapidly 
spreading point of view fades cr becomes the 
dominant pattern of the United States after 
the crisis. On what President Roosevelt does 
about this, scarcely less than what he does 
about the Nazis, may rest the future welfare 
of the American people. 

For when and if Hitler is thwarted in his 
plan to dominate the world, the American 
family wili have to live. There will have to 
be a job at a wage high enough to rent a 
home, or own one, and buy every month the 
necessities of life and a few luxuries. 

Either that, or the whole structure of the 
country will explode in universal suffering 
and confusion. 
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For the doleful, “orthodox” economists, 
who have never yet found out enough about 
the American economy to make it function 
on all cylinders, are now predicting: © 

“After this boom there’s no way to escape 
a bust that will make the crash of 1930-32 
look like a minor dip.” 

And what then? 

The people have served notice in three 
Presidential elections how they feel about 
closed factories, impoverished farms, and 
breadlines. 

That bust will come, all right, if things 
move along the same old groove of producing 
only what can be sold at a predetermined 
high price, ballyhooing overproduction in a 
land where two-thirds of the families have 
incomes under $1,500 and therefore scarcely 
can be glutted with goods, and accepting as 
inevitable ersatz farm income and folklore 
finance. 

But some of Mr. Roosevelt's economic real- 
ists do not concede it is necessary to plunge 
down that road to disaster. They think there 
is only one thing sure about our framework 
of the future—and that is that it will be 
different. 

If we continue to accept the slow stran- 
gulation of scarcity policies, it will be worse— 
much worse, they say. But if this country 
gears itself to use its tremendous power to 
produce—and forces itself to lick the distri- 
bution problem which has so far bogged down 
in clashing self-interests and stupid precon- 
ceptions—standards of living can be im- 
measurably better. 

A system keyed to production rather than 
price would, obviously, mean a_ terrific 
wrench. 

It would jar the mentalities of those who 
do not yet realize that drastic changes have 
become unavoidable, that the system that has 
been kept alive for two decades by stimulants 
and opiates—the foreign loans, installment 
buying and credit inflation of the twenties, 
and the New Deal spending experiments of 
the thirties which never really worked until, 
with the war, it reached a magnitude that has 
now provided the clear alternative: 

Use our power to produce or collapse. 

Those drastic changes would not, of course, 
alter the basic idea of our system of incentive, 
initiative and profits. Their objective would 
be to make that system work—produce 
enough for a decent living for everyone who 
will work—so it will not be strangled by its 
own strictures and stupidities. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s progressive brain trusters— 
who are, by the way, not of the old New Deal 
hit-’em-in-the-jugular type, but liberal mid- 
dle-roaders—believe that the tremendous per- 
formance of our industrial and agricultural 
systems in stepping up production for war 
provides the answer. 

If we can produce for war, they ask, why not 
for the people? Why not to increase the 
standard of living in peacetime? 

If Government spending on arms can make 
the factories whir, if the shortage of food 
abroad can reverse our whole “scarcity” farm 
plan, if the bookkeeping items that repre- 
sent Uncle Sam’s borrowing can increase 
profits and shove the national income right 
up through the skylight, why cannot the 
factories and farms be made to whir also by 
spending of the people—people buying to 
increase their own standards of living with 
money they earn, in the aggregate, producing 
those goods? 

In other words, if we turn our productive 
power loose when the war is over and Call 
“overproduction” by its real name, “under- 
consumption,” why would not that provide 
the answer for which we have all been look- 
ing? Certainly, it could not be much worse 
than what seems inescapably ahead under 
the alternative system of “scarity!” 

READJUSTMENTS AHEAD 

Readjustments? Of course. But the re- 

adjustments are long overdue. The archi- 


tects of this new economy point out that the 
rubber-stamp traditionalists who are resist- 


ing economic expansion overlook the two 


most important facts of the modern age. 

The first is that the masses of the world 
are in revolution against unfair and insuf- 
ficient distribution of the world’s \ 

But both communism and fascism have 
proved, by and large, tragic for the masse» 
themselves. 

In the United States the revolution took 
the milder form of the New Deal, which im- 
proved conditions by stimulants and pallia- 
tives but now must make a choice that will 
kill the capitalistic system or cure it. 

The second great “forgotten fact” is that, 
for the first time in history, man is able to 
(but doesn’t) produce enough so everyone can 
have a decent living. 

That so many millions still have living 
standards a thin slice above the Middle Ages 
not only is needless tragedy for them, but 
also impending disaster for those who have 
most to lose if our system blows up—for now 
that we have a system of mass production we 
must have mass consumption to sustain it. 

The President’s progressive economists as- 
sert that producing more is not a scheme to 
share the wealth by shearing the wealthy; 
its objective is to make more and gear prices, 
wages, and production so those who now 
have too little may buy and, incidentally, 
improve business. That, they say, is the only 
way capitalism can long endure. 

Their text was uttered at Des Moines by 
Henry A. WALLACE, probably the best eco- 
nomic mind in Washington, in his first 
speech as Vice President: “The battle of peace 
is to raise the living standards of the common 
man by distributing what we have learned 
to produce.” 

When Wattace’s disciples have their case 
assembled, they'll put it to the President once 
more like this: 

“How else can you attain that war aim 
you fought for long before there was a war— 
‘freedom from want’? Fail in that and the 
profit system may strangle itself to death 
and drag down with it democracy and your 
other three hopes for the world—freedom of 
en freedom of religion, and freedom from 

ear.” 

The President is listening. 


Importance of Air Power Calls for Inde- 
pendent Force 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 14, 1941 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, those 
who believe in a separate air force for the 
United States and those who are against 
the plan—all are in agreement certainly 
that air power is growing in importance, 
due in large measure to lessons coming 
out of the present world conflict. 

GERMANY RECOGNIZED AIR POWER 

Maj. Alexander P. de Seversky, writ- 
ing in the July issue of Flying and Popu- 
lar Aviation, has the following to say: 

Throughout history, new weapons have im- 
posed new tactical principles upon the science 
of war making. Throughout history, too, 
some nations have been quicker than others 
to recognize and apply those principles. Be- 
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cause they were more alert, or simply more 
desperate, they have utilized the new weapon 
for the conquest of neighbors-—if those neigh- 
bors remained muscle-bound by traditional 


This familiar pattern of behavior was illus- 
trated perfectly and with tragic results in 
the years preceding the present world con- 
flict. In Germany the new weapon—air 
power—was being forged with great energy 
for all the world to see. Yet, on the other 
side of its frontier, France continued to live 
complacently in its fool’s paradise of military 
delusions. It remained comfortable and self- 
satisfied behind its useless Maginot Line. 
France had put up a dam, and actually ex- 
pected it to keep out the torrential rains of 
air attack from overhead. 

But before we Americans speak too harshly 
of the blindness and inertia of France, let us 
take a good look at ourselves. The sad fact 
is that even today, with the second World 
War the end of its second year, the 
United States has not yet fully recognized 
the new weapon and its implications for 
America’s defense program. We build two- 
ocean navies in about the same spirit that 
France built its frontier fortifications, with- 
out reference to the new dimension of mod- 
ern warfare. Not only do our air defenses 
remain inadequate and technically backward, 
but we continue to divide them between the 
Army and the Navy, each of which, naturally, 
treats aviation as a mere adjunct or extension 
of its own organization. 

American military aeronautics, to put the 
matter bluntly, is still in a primitive condi- 
tion—this in the country where modern avia- 
tion was born. Those of us who have grasped 
the meaning of genuine air power therefore 
have a clear duty. It is to hammer away, 
day and night—and even at the risk of mak- 
ing ourselves a nuisance—at the mind and 
conscience of our Nation, to awaken it some- 
how to the realities of the new situation. : 

Only air power can fight and defeat air 
power. The hope that antiaircraft artillery 
on land or on ships could meet the threat 
from the air has by this time been abandoned. 
Such artillery can keep the enemy planes at 
a higher altitude, thus reducing their accu- 
racy of aim. The actual elimination, or even 
stalemating, of an attacking air force, how- 
ever, can be achieved only by a superior air 
force. This principle is especially recom- 
mended to the attention of those who still 
like to fool themselves with theories of de- 
fensive equipment. The only defense against 
the menace of attack from the skies, are 
planes in the skies. 

In a hundred ways the war has shown that 
all activities of military aviation must be 
concentrated into a single department or 
ministry, autonomous in its own field and 
directed by aviation experts. We need only 
think of an infantryman, or an admiral, in 
command of the all-air battle of Britain to see 
the absurdity of keeping the new weapon 
tethered to the older services. 

Both Germany and Britain have separate 
air power, on a par with their respective 
navies and armies. With every passing week 
both belligerents have come to regard this 
independence and equality as essential. Pro- 
posals to put their air forces under command 
of the army or the navy would sound to them 
as insane. Now that the primacy of air con- 
trol as the condition for any other type of 
fighting is apparent, it seems actually ludi- 
crous that we should in our country still be 
obliged :o argue the matter. With battles 
under way overhead, in which ground troops 
and naval contingents are little more than 
helpless onlookers, it is truly tragic that we 
should continue to keep American aviation 
subordinated to the elder services. 

Those responsible for America’s national se - 
curity must break through the psychological 
restraints of inherited ideas and tackle the 
new realities. The American people must 
bring the leverage of their opinion to bear on 








the situation. 
te be ignored or slurred over. Let’s build for 
genuine air power, in line with the lessons 
the warnings written big as life on the 
over this war. 


The problem is too important 


The foregoing paragraphs are but a 
small part of an article which I trust will 
read in its entirety. I wish to direct 
ttention to a further discussion of this 
subject from an article in Military Re- 
view, published by Command and Gen- 
eral Staff School, Fort Leavenworth, 
Kans. It is called Men Descending From 
the Clouds and is by Lt. Col. Leo Dono- 
van and Lt. J. J. Gleason, United States 
Army: 

Benjamin Franklin in 1783 wrote: “Five 
thousand balloons, capable of raising 2 men 
each, could not cost more than 5 ships of 
the line; and where is the prince who can 
afford so to cover his country with troops 
for its defense as that 10,000 men descending 
from the clouds might not in many places do 
an infinite deal of mischief before a force 
could be brought together to repel them?” 

There is nothing new except what is for- 
gotten, so the saying goes, and certainly it ap- 
plies to the case of air-borne troops. 

On the 10th of May 1940 and the days im- 
mediately succeeding, the world was startled 
by news of military developments which 
seemed weill-nigh beyond credence. * * * 
Fantastic developments were happening. The 
renowned and powerful fortress of Eben- 
Emael, key of the Belgian defense lines guard- 
ing the Meuse and the Albert Canal, a gun- 
studded mass of masonry which loomed proot 
alike against bombs, artillery, tanks, shock 
troops and gas, had fallen within a few hours 
of the time the attack began. Scores of miles 
behind the Dutch defensive positions, which 
had not as yet been successfully penetrated, 
the airports of Rotterdam were in the hands 
of the foe, vital bridges had fallen to the 
invader and savage assaults were being 
launched upon the invirons of The Hague by 
gray-clad infantrymen. A startling tech- 
nique was being employed by Germany—a 
new “Angriffsmittel” the Reichswehr called 
it—a “secret weapon” the headlines pro- 
claimed. 

As a matter of fact, save in an appli- 
catory sense, there was nothing new and 
nothing secret about what was being done. 
Simply, the situation was that air-borne 
troops-—parachute troops and air-landing in- 
fantry—were functioning for the first time 
on a large scale in actual warfare. “Vertical 
envelopment” had arrived and was passing a 
practical test. 

The nature o1 air-borne troops end of their 
organization and equipment, the principles 
applying to the way in which they could be 
successfully used, had been the subject of 
study at one time or another during the last 
10 years by the armies of Russia, Germany, 
Italy, France, England, and the United 
States. 

There is a wide gap, however, between 
military theory and experiment, however 
sound, and the actual appreciation of a new 
technique by the conservative body of armies 
at large. Only the German Army seems to 
have carried through seriously in the matter 
of a parachute and air-landing forces. Rus- 
sia, to whom goes the credit of having pio- 
neered boldly in the field, seems in late years 
to have been seized by doubt of the new 
method’s validity. Other armies appear to 
have dabbled in it, but to have regarded it, 
in the final analysis, as a sort of spectacular 
military sideshow rather.than as a practical 
way of winning wars. So Germany got the 
jump on the rest of the world. 

In the air-borne operation we find a dy- 
namic technique, new at least in the sense 
that it has gone hitherto unappreciated. 
Its practical worth, its lightninglike power, 


Se 
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have been indisputably settled. Yet its po- 
tentialities have only begun to reveal them- 
selves. Does it not behoove us, then, to 
master this technique of the sky in our own 
laboratory of military study and experi- 
ment? Should the air-landing force, after 
all, be a type unit, specially trained for its 
work? If so, what will be the composition 
of such an organization? How will it be 
trained? For what missions will it be em- 
ployed? Can new weapons be found to add 
to its ? The army that answers such 
questions may be well repaid for its effort. 


SEPARATE AIR FORCE NEEDED NOW 


Mr. Speaker, I am in agreement with 
Owen L. Scott, writing in the Sunday 
Washington, D. C. Star, when he says: 


Every development in this war suggests 
that the airplane is the weapon that wili 
decide the presently disputed issue of world 
control. Experience in Russia is only con- 
firming the lesson written over Poland ard 
France and Britain, as well as over the At- 
lantic and the South Pacific. 

Control of the air over Britain will deter- 
mine whether that island is invaded. Con- 
trol of the air over the Atlantic will deter- 
mine whether Britain will starve. Air con- 
trol over the South Pacific will decide whether 
Japan dares to venture in that direction. 
Given air control, China could turn the 
tables on Japan. 

These now accepted conclusions provide 
the one lesson of the present war that can- 
not be mistaken. The question is whether 
the United States is learning the lesson and, 
if so, whether it is applying it in practice. 
The answer is that the United States cer- 
tainly has learned the lesson and is begin- 
ning to apply it in practice. 

The Germans, who have ied the world in 
development of air strategy and in airplane 
development for military purposes, say there 
are only two areas in the world with the 
resources adequate for development of air 
dominance. Those areas are the United 
States and Russia. Germany may be seeking 
in Russia those resources in metals and in 
lubricants and fuel which a really vast air- 
plane development requires. The United 
States has everything at hand for develop- 
ment of its own air power—from the mate- 
rials. to the skills and abilities. 

However, like any nation that is inclined 
to be fairly content with its lot, the United 
States was slow to turn its attention to de- 
velopment of military and naval aviation on 
a vast scale. This fact gave Germany and, 
to some extent, Japan, a chance to forge 
ahead temporarily in the actual building of 
military aircraft. 


The writer goes on to say: 


There remains the question of whether the 
American Army and Navy are prepared to get 
the most that they can out of the airplanes 
that American industry is equipped to build. 

Aviators are almost a unit in arguing that 
the potential air power of the country never 
will be developed adequately until aviation is 
recognized as a separate military force—as 
the Army and Navy now are recognized. 

Hitler gave his air force full head. Results 
are to be seen in the conquest of all of 
Europe. But Hitler hasn’t been able, with 
everything he has, to conquer the British 
Isles owing to their air defense. This means 
that the United States still has time to bring 
its potential air power to bear in the present 
struggle. Similarly, the Japanese, with their 
production of 250 planes a month, will not 
be able to overcome the Chinese or to conquer 
in the South Pacific before American air 
power can be felt. 

It is this country’s opportunity to develop 
its air strength to gain ascendancy in a world 
in which distances are shrinking and in 
which air power is becoming dominant. 
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AL WILLIAMS PREACHES AIR STRENGTH 

My colleagues, there can be no doubt 
that this Nation must continue to turn 
its attention to strengthening our air 
force. We need to preach this doctrine 
over and over again, just as Maj. Al Wil- 
liams does so dramatically and factually 
daily in his newspaper column. There 
are others who are doing a fine work 
in this fight. Let us cooperate in telling 
the story to all our people. 





The President as the Maker of High 
Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. SOL BLOOM 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 14, 1941 
ARTICLE BY WALTER LIPPMANN 


Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include therein the following arti- 
cle by Walter Lippmann, which appeared 
in the New York Herald Tribune of Sat- 
urday, July 12, 1941: 


{From the New York Herald Tribune of 
July 12, 1941] 


THE PRESIDENT AS A MAKER OF HIGH POLICY 
(By Walter Lippmann) 


In a more perfect world no great action 
involving war and peace would ever be taken 
by the President without first obtaining the 
explicit approval of Congress. We have never 
had a President, it is fair to say, who would 
not have preferred to obtain prior authoriza- 
tion from Congress rather than to act on his 
own responsibility and depend upon a subse- 
quent ratification or on scme kind of tacit 
assent. 

The whole action of the Government 
would be immensely stronger, and, therefore, 
in the end less costly if this procedure could 
be followed. 

But as a matter of historic fact, none of the 
decisive developments of American policy has 
ever obtained prior authorization from Con- 
gress. The historic moves which mark the 
rise of the United States as a great power have 
all of them been decided upon by the Presi- 
dent and initiated by Executive action. Con- 
gress did not authorize Jefferson to make the 
Louisiana Purchase, and Jefferson at least 
thought that if he went first to Congress he 
would either fail to get the authorization or 
would lose the chance to obtain Louisiana: 
“A John Randolph (the Burton Wheeler of 
that time) would,” said Jefferson, “find means 
to protract the proceedings on it by Congress 
until the ensuing spring, by which time new 
circumstances would change the mind of the 
other party.” 

The basic foreign policy of the United 
States, namely the Monroe Doctrine, was an- 
nounced in a Presidential message to Con- 
gress. The doctrine was a direct challenge to 
the purposes of all the great powers of the 
continent of Europe and, if the challenge was 
accepted, it committed this country to war 
as a belligerent partner of Great Britain. 
There was no prior authorization by Congress. 
nor even a subsequent retification. Yet the 
Monroe Doctrine has stood for more than a 
century as the central purpose of American 
foreign policy, approved today by those who 
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call themselves isolationists as well as by the 
rest of the Nation. 

The Mexican War had begun, and two big 
battles had been fought, before 
acted. In the Civil War Lincoln acted 10 
weeks before there was a vote in Congress, 
and it is by no means certain that Lincoln 
would have obtained authority from Con- 
gress if, instead of acting to save the Union, 
he had invited a debate. These are the facts 
of experience, disconcerting as they are to 
our ideas of how representative government 
ought to work. Nor was that the end of it. 
The two most far-reaching developments of 
American foreign policy in the period be- 
tween the Civil War and the first World War 
were the establishment of an American in- 
terest in the Far East and the construction 
of the Panama Canal. Neither of these mo- 
mentous actions had the prior authorization 
of Congress. 

Yet every one of these great measures which 
have shaped the very life of the Nation—its 
territorial limits and its place in this hem- 
isphere and its position in the world—have 
been decided upon by the President and set 
in motion by his orders. The Louisiana Pur- 
chase, the Monroe Doctrine, the Mexican 
War, the preservation of the Union, the Far 
Eastern policy, the Panama Canal, not to 
mention the expulsion of Napoleon III from 
Mexico and the stabilization of the Caribbean, 
we owe to the fact that successive Presidents 
have done what they deemed necessary and 
expedient, relying upon their constitutional 
powers in the conduct of foreign relations and 
as Commander in Chief 

It is an abuse of language to describe this 
time-honored procedure as “dictatorship” or 
to profess to believe that measures which 
conform with the practice of our greatest 
Presidents for a century and a half are some- 
how a novel usurpation of power. The truth 
of the matter is, and all our experience proves 
it, that in these largest questions the Presi- 
dent, who is elected by the whole people, 
more truly represents the Nation than do leg- 
islators elected by relatively small constitu- 
encies. 

Jefferson had a better mandate from the 
people than John Randolph, a Congressman 
from Roanoke, Va. Time has proved that 
Jefferson was right, as it has proved that 
Monroe and Lincoln and Theodore Roosevelt 
were right when, faced with momentous de- 
cisions, they took the decisions rather than 
risk the consequences of the obstructive de- 
lays of the filibustering minorities in Con- 
gress. 

It is unfortunate that they had to choose 
between the imperative interests of the Na- 
tion and the ideals of a harmonious collabo- 
ration with Congress. But almost invariably 
they have had to make this hard choice, the 
reason being that the Senate of the United 
States has a set of rules and customs which 
prevent collaboration. 

The rules of the Senate today, like the 
rules of the House before they were reformed, 
create the condition described by former 
Speaker Reed when he said that the “only 
way to do business inside the rules is to 
suspend the rules. * * * The object of the 
rules appears to be to prevent the transaction 
of business.” 

This lamentable state of affairs cannot be 
remedied merely by insisting that the Presi- 
dent go to Congress for specific authority 
whenever he deems an action necessary or 
expedient. There have been occasions, and 
they have been among the most critical in 
our history, when the duty to act transcended 
the duty to obtain prior authority from Con- 
gress. It is true that some Presidents have 
managed to keep closer to Congress than 
have others. It is certainly true that Mr. 
Roosevelt would be better off if he kept the 
responsible leaders of Congress more thor- 
oughly informed. 


But the fact remains that there are in 
every Congress men who cannot be con- 
sulted, because they refuse to treat any in- 
formation as confidential, and no delicate 
diplomatic policy, much less a military meas- 
ure, can be conducted 


successfully in the. 
newspaper headlines. The minority who will 


not act responsibly disrupt all intimacy be- 
tween the branches of the Government. This 
fact, plus the fact that the rules of the 
Senate are a license to obstruction and fili- 
bustering, have made Congress virtually un- 
able to take a deciding part in the formation 
of great policy. It is too bad. But there is 
no remedy for it unless there is a reform 
in the rules of the Senate or in the practices 
of a handful of Senators. 


The Grange’s Part in the Building of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. JOHN C. KUNKEL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 14, 1941 


ARTICLE FROM THE NATIONAL GRANGE 
MONTHLY 


Mr. KUNKEL. Mr. Speaker, the July 
issue of the National Grange Monthly 
contained a very interesting and instruc- 
tive article on the part played by the 
National Grange in originating and de- 
veloping the United States Department 
of Agriculture. This article was written 
by Mr. Fred Brenckman, Washington 
representative of the Grange, and I feel 
it will be of interest to every farmer and 
to everyone who is interested in farming. 

The article follows: 


[From the National Grange Monthly of July 
1941] 


Among the foremost legislative projects of 
the Grange in its early days was that which 
called for Cabinet rank for the Department of 
Agriculture. The story of the leading part 
played by the Grange in this successful cam- 
paign, covering a period of nearly 15 years, is 
one that deserves to be retold during this 
diamond jubilee year of the organization. 
Strange as it may seem the work of the De- 
partment of Agriculture had its origin in the 
Patent Office of the United States. It was in 
1835, 106 years ago, that Henry L. Ellsworth, 
of Connecticut, was appointed as Commis- 
sioner of Patents by President Andrew Jack- 
son. From his youth Ellsworth was deeply in- 
terested in agriculture and from 1804 to 1808, 
when he was still in his early teens, he con- 
ducted a column in the Connecticut Courant 
called the Farmers’ Repository. 

Prior to 1835, he traveled in the prairie 
States and became convinced that they had 
great agricultural possibilities. He therefore 
began to purchase for himself and others 
large tracts of public land in the region from 
Michigan to Iowa. The problem concerning 
the most profitable crops to grow on these 
lands, and the need of improved implements 
for their culture and harvest, were never 
absent from his mind. 

When the Hartford County Agricultural 
Society was formed in 1817, Ellsworth was 
chosen as its secretary, and among his publi- 
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cations was an address which he delivered be- 
fore the society March 24, 1818. In this he 
stated that one of the objects of the society 
“to aid them [the farmers] in their 
labors, by the introduction of new seeds and 
husbandry, and by the distri- 
bution of the most valuable publications on 

subjects.” It is, therefore, 
understand why Ellsworth was profoundly 
interested in Patent Office, which held 
constantly growing records 
of inventions of agricultural im- 

ts and 
SEEDS AND PLANTS DISTRIBUTED 


As Commissioner of Patents, Ellsworth im- 
mediately began to collect from various 
sources new and valuable varieties of seeds 
and plants, and to distribute these with the 
aid of Congressmen and others. Naval offi- 
cers, consuls, and private citizens traveling 
abroad were frequently bringing to this coun- 
try seeds and plants which might be used in 
our agriculture, but which were largely lost 
because there was no agency for their preser- 
vation and distribution. In his report for 
1837, Ellsworth therefore suggested the crea- 
tion of a public depository for such articles 
“whence they may be dispensed to every part 
of the Union.” 

This part of the Commissioner’s report was 
referred to the Committee on Agriculture of 
the House of Representatives, together with a 
resolution on this subject, introduced on 
March 5, 1838. Two days later Congressman 
Joseph F. Randolph, of New Jersey, made a 
report from this committee favoring the proj- 
ect recommended by Elisworth. He also in- 
troduced a bill appropriating $5,000 to create 
“an agricultural depository” in the Patent 
Office and to provide “a clerk to be denomi- 
nated the agriculturist, at $1,600 and two 
laborers.” The report of the committee 
called attention to the embarassment which 
had resulted from the loss of seeds and plants 
stored in customhouses and elsewhere, which 
had been brought to this country in obedi- 
ence to a Treasury circular of September 6, 
1827, requiring consuls to collect and trans- 
mit seeds and plants, information regarding 
climate, soil, propagation, cultivation, insect 
pests, and uses, and agricultural literature. 
The Secretary of the Navy had asked naval 
officers to assist in this work. 

Congress did not pass this bill, and the 
efforts made by Ellsworth to aid agriculture 
without authority from Congress aroused 
some criticism. This led to a letter from the 
chairman of the House Committee on Pat- 
ents January 21, 1839, asking for information 
“relative to the collection and distribution 
of seeds and plants; also the practicability of 
obtaining agricultural statistics.” 

In his reply, Commissioner Ellsworth de- 
fended the work he had done to aid agri- 
culture and asked for a small appropriation 
from the patent fund for seed distributicn, 
in order that he might be relieved from ex- 
penses already becoming onerous to himself 
individually. He also expressed a willing- 
ness to collect and report agricultural 
statistics. 

In the Appropriation Act of March 3, 1839, 
Congress allocated from the funds granted to 
the Patent Office the sum of $1,000 for the 
collection of statistics and for other agricul- 
tural purposes. Since agricultural inquiries 
were included in taking the census of 1840, 
the Patent Office spent very little of its ap- 
propriation for that purpose. 

In 1840 more than 30,000 packages of seed 
were distributed. That year Commissioner 
Ellsworth urged the importance of an annual 
report of the state of the crops in different 
sections as a preventive against monopoly 
and a good criterion to calculate the state of 
exchange. 

In 1841 the Commissioner of Patents stated 
that the plan of making a complete collec- 








of agricultural implements used, both 
this and foreign countries, and the in- 
of foreign seeds, was steadily 


In this report, Ellsworth strongly urged 
the importance of the application of the 
sciences, particularly chemistry, to agricul- 
ture. The analysis of soils and the extrac- 
tion of oil and from corn were cited 
examples of the it to agriculture from 
hemical investigations. The appointment 
of a single clerk to collect agricultural sta- 
tistics was also suggested. 


ELLSWORTH RESIGNS AS COMMISSIONER 


Commissioner Ellsworth resigned in 1845, 
and the report of the Patent Office for that 
year was prepared under the direction of his 
successor, Edmund Burke, a native of Ver- 
mont, who practiced law in New Hampshire, 
from which State he had served as a Repre- 
sentative in . This was a docu- 
ment of 1,184 pages, nearly 1,100 of which 
were devoted to statistics and miscellaneous 
information on agricultural subjects. Much 
space was given to potato diseases. Because 
of the growing volume of business relating 
to patents, and dissatisfaction with the use 
of the patent funds for agricultural purposes, 
Commissioner Burke suggested that Congress 
make a special appropriation for the agricul- 
tural work of the Patent Office. The result 
was that Congress made no appropriation for 
such work in 1846. There was, therefore, no 
report for that year. 

In 1847, more than 60,000 packages of seeds 
were distributed from the Patent Office, in- 
cluding some contributed by the French Min- 
ister of Agriculture and Commerce. In his 
report for that year, Commissioner Burke 
said that a new era seemed to be opening in 
agricultural education with a beginning of 
instruction related to agriculture at Yale, 
Harvard, and in Ohio. He expressed the 
thought that lecturers could do much to 
diffuse agricultural knowledge. It was not 
until many years afterward that the farm- 
ers’ institutes were established, which in turn 
have been largely superseded by the Agri- 
cultural Extension Service. 

Under the act of March 38, 1849, creating the 
Department of the Interior, the Patent Office 
was transferred to that Department. That 
year Thomas Ewbank became Commissioner 
of Patents. Devoted to literary and scientific 
pursuits, Ewbank delegated to Daniel Lee, 
editor of the Genesee Farmer of New York, 
the preparation of the agricultural part of the 
report of the Patent Ofiice. 

Dr. Lee emphasized the importance of agri- 
cultural education, on the ground that a 
scientific knowledge of agriculture is essential 
as a basis for improved practice and conser- 
vation of fertility of the soil. He held that 
along with the things needed to help agri- 
culture were studies which would aid in the 
control of insect pests and plant diseases; 
analysis of soils, marls and fertilizers; im- 
provements in dairy animals; better methods 
of preserving agricultural products used for 
food; distribution of better seeds and plants; 
and the more thorough collection of agricul- 
tural statistics with the aid of States and 
counties. 

There can be no doubt that much valua- 
ble work was done through the agency of the 
Patent Office, in the dissemination of infor- 
mation relating to agriculture and particu- 
larly in the distribution of improved varieties 
of seeds and plants. In recognition of the 
growing importance of this work, there was 
a demand that a separate bureau or agency be 
created to look after it. 


CONGRESS CREATES NEW DEPARTMENT 


Accordingly, on May 13, 1862, Congress 
passed a bill creating the Department of Agri- 
culture, which was approved by President Lin- 


fet 
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coln on May 15. However, the Department so 
created was merely a little bureau, headed by 
the Commissioner of Agriculture, who had no 
seat in the President’s Cabinet. 

The first Commissioner of Agriculture was 
Isaac Newton, who was promoted on July 1, 
1862, from his position as chief of the agri- 
cultural section of the Patent Office. Newton 
was a successful and ve farmer of 
Delaware County, Pa. He continued to serve 
as Commissioner of Agriculture until 1867, 
the year of his death. 

Particular interest attaches to Newton’s 
name in Grange circles, for it was he who 
commissioned Oliver Hudson Kelley, then 
a clerk in the Department, to make a sur- 
vey of agricultural conditions in the South 
immediately after the Civil War. As is well 
known, it was while engaged in this enter- 
prise that Kelley first conceived the plan that 
led to the establishment of the Grange. 

In developing the Department of Agri- 
culture, Commissioner Newton kept in view 
the plan which had been outlined about 20 
years before by Jesse Buell, as follows: (1) 
Collection and dissemination of statistical 
and other useful information relating to 
agriculture; (2) collecting and distributing 
seeds and plants for use in this and other 
countries; (3) answering inquiries of farmers 
and others on all matters relating to agri- 
culture; (4) testing by experiment imple- 
ments, cereals, seeds, and plants; (5) chem- 
ical analysis of soils, grains, fruits, plants, 
vegetables, and manures, and publication 
of results; (6) establishing professorships of 
botany and entomology; (7) establishing an 
agricultural library and museum. While the 
Department today has a suitable library, it 
still lacks anything resembling an adequate 
museum. 

The initial appropriation for the Depart- 
ment was $60,000, to which was added on 
March 3, 1863, a deficiency appropriation of 
$20,000. For the fiscal year 1867 the appro- 
priation for agriculture was $199,100. 


APPOINTMENT OF WILLIAM SAUNDERS 


In 1862, soon after becoming Commissioner 
of Agriculture, Newton called to Washington 
William Saunders, a leading horticulturist 
and landscape gardener, for consultation in 
laying out the Department grounds and 
planning its horticultural work. Saunders 
was appointed botanist and superintendent 
of the propagating gardens, and served in the 
Department for 38 years, or until his death 
in 1900. 

Very few men have had better preparation 
for their life work than William Saunders had. 
He came of a family of noted gardeners and 
throughout his early life he enjoyed excep- 
tional opportunities to study botany, horti- 
culture, and landscape gardening in Scotland, 
his native country. To an excellent general 
education, he added besides a course in horti- 
culture in Edinburgh College and several 
years’ training in practical gardening. 

He came to the United States in 1848, and 
engaged in gardening on an estate at New 
Haven, Conn. Immediately he began to 
contribute articles to Hovey’s Magazine of 
Horticulture and wrote much for other jour- 
nals. In 1854 he entered into a partnership 
with Thomas Meehan at Germantown, Pa., 
and the firm built up a large business in hor- 
ticulture and landscape gardening. He was 
broadly interested in all phases of rural life. 
In 1855 he published suggestions for farm 
organizations, with features like those of the 
Grange, and is well known. In 1867 he was 
one of the founders of the Grange and became 
the first master of the National Grange. 

Under Saunders’ direction, the Depart- 
ment’s propagating garden was used during 
Commissioner Newton’s administration for 
growing grapes, pears, strawberries, goose- 
berries, grain, and vegetables. A glass house 
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for orchard fruits was erected, and in 1865 a 
greenhouse with a section for tropical plants 
was built. 

CONDUCTED ON MODEST SCALE 


The modest scale upon which the Depart- 
ment was conducted may be gathered from a 
letter written by Commissioner Newton's suc- 
cessor, Horace Capron, on January 13, 1868, 
to Schuyler Colfax, of New York, Speaker of 
the House of Representatives. It was in part: 

“For the purpose of a better organization of 
the clerical and other necessary force of the 
office, I would respectfully recommend that 
the act of Congress approved March 15, 1862, 
establishing the Department, be amended by 
supplementary legislation, so as to fix and 
define the disposition of its officers, as fol- 
lows, that is to say: One statistician, one 
entomologist, one chemist, one assistant 
chemist, one superintendent of seed room, 
one librarian, one disbursing and auditing 
officer, three clerks of the fourth class, four 
clerks of the third class, six clerks of the 
second class, seven clerks of the first class, 
five copyists and attendants on museum, one 
chief messenger, two assistant messengers, 
two workmen, and six laborers.” 


NATIONAL GRANGE LEADS FIGHT 


The movement which led to the establish- 
ment of the Department of Agriculture was 
in no sense a manufactured demand. It was 
spontaneous and came up from the grass 
roots. As the first general farm organization 
of the country, the Grange made articulate 
the demand that the activities of the De- 
partment of Agriculture should be expanded 
and that the head of the Department should 
be given Cabinet rank. It was at the tenth 
annual session of the National Grange, held 
at the Palmer House, in Chicago, in 1876, 
that M. G. Davie, master of the Kentucky 
State Grange, introduced resolutions bearing 
on this subject. 

These resolutions were unanimously 
adopted, and the campaign to raise the De- 
partment of Agriculture to Cabinet rank got 
under way in real earnest. One of the chief 
promoters of the plan in Congress was D. 
Wyatt Aiken, of South Carolina, who was 
one of the most active backers of the Grange 
in the South in the early days, and who 
served as a member of the executive com- 
mittee of the National Grange from 1873 to 
1885. 

CONSTITUTIONALITY QUESTIONED 


While most Members of Congress expressed 
themselves as being in hearty sympathy with 
any plan calculated to improve agricultural 
conditions, there were those who had doubts 
regarding the constitutionality of the pro- 
posal that the Department of Agriculture 
should be raised to Cabinet rank. 

Up to that time, the seven executive de- 
partments of the Government that had been 
created, State, Treasury, War, Justice, Post 
Office, Navy, and Interior, bore the same re- 
lationship to all the people. It was, there- 
fore, argued in certain quarters that to create 
an executive department for one particular 
group, those engaged in agriculture, would be 
class legislation, and therefore unconsti- 
tutional. 

It was likewise contended with some de- 
gree of justification that if agriculture was 
entitled to a seat in the President’s Cabinet, 
industry and labor should be accorded equal 
recognition. There were those who advocated 
that any new department which might be 
created should contain separate bureaus, 
charged with promoting the interests of agri- 
culture, industry, labor, transportation, and 
business. But that did not suit the farmers. 
They argued that agriculture was justly en- 
titled to a department of its own, while care- 
fully refraining from saying or doing any- 
thing to offend or alienate any. of the other 
groups in our national life. 
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The attitude of the farmers of the country 
with reference to this matter was well ex- 
pressed in an address delivered by Norman J. 
Colman, Commissioner of Agriculture, at a 
meeting of the National Grange at Lansing, 
Mich., in 1887. He said he would not favor 
any change in the rani: of the Department 
“unless it could be kept for agriculture alone.” 
Numerous petitions to Congress from State 
granges and others interested in the matter 
took the same position. 

After many abortive efforts, a bill raising 
the Department of Agriculture to Cabinet 
rank was passed by the House of nta- 
tives under suspension of the rules May 21, 
1888, by vote of 236 to 13. 

As this bill passed the House, it contained 
@ section transferring the Signal Service of 
the United States Army to the Department 
of Agriculture. Those opposing such a trans- 
fer argued that the Signal Corps was com- 
posed of enlisted men of the United States 
Army. “Should the Secretary of Agriculture, 
a civilian, be permitted to command a unit of 
the Army?” was one of the questions that 
was asked. “Who is going to maintain disci- 
pline or punish desertion?” was another em- 
barrassing question. 


PRESIDENT CLEVELAND APPROVES BILL 


Not wishing to jeopardize the chances of 
the bill, the friends of the measure in the 
Senate struck out this particular section and 
the bill passed without a record vote on Sep- 
tember 21, 1888. After a long fight, the 
House conferees agreed to the Senate amend- 
ment on February 1, 1889, and the bill was 
signed by President Grover Cleveland on 
February 9. 

The following year Congress passed a sep- 
arate act establishing the Weather Bureau 
in the Department of Agriculture, effective 
July 1, 1891. Norman J. Colman, of Mis- 
souri, was appointed by President Cleveland 
as the first Secretary of Agriculture, and 
he served in that capacity until March 4, 
1889, when the administration changed. 

Colman was founder and first president of 
the Missouri Horticultural Society, president 
of the Missouri Live Stock Breeders’ Asso- 
ciation, and the publisher of Colman’s Rural 
World. He was likewise an active member 
of the Grange. 


WORTHY MASTER BRIGHAM COMMENTS 


Referring to the influence exerted by the 
Granges throughout the country in raising 
the Department of Agriculture to Cabinet 
rank, Col. J. H. Brigham, of Ohio, master 
of the Nationa] Grange, had this to say in his 
annual address at the twenty-third session, 
held at Sacramento, Calif., in November 1889: 

“For several years we have sought to se- 
cure the elevation of the Department of 
Agriculture, and annually my predecessors 
have reported the failure of a measure in- 
troduced in Congress for that purpose. Re- 
peated failures did not discourage us. The 
scoffs and sneers of opponents—some of them 
farmers—only caused us to reform our lines 
and return to the field where we had met 
defeat. It is my privilege at this session to 
report that our perseverance has been re- 
warded. The chief of the Department of 
Agriculture will henceforth be a trusted ad- 
viser of the President, a position from which 
he can at all times secure a recognition of 
the chief industry of our country and 
through the Executive make such recom- 
mendations to Congress as the interests of 
agriculture may demand.” 

Fifty-two years have gone by since the 
Department of Agriculture w\s made an 
executive department of the Government. 
During this period, 12 Secretaries have pre- 
sided over the Department, all but 2 of 
them coming from the Middle West. Their 
names and the States from which they were 
appointed are as follows: 
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Space forbids any attempt to mention even 
briefly the ramifications and the 
manifold activities of the Department of Agri- 
culture as it is constituted today. That the 
scientific work conducted by the Department 
has been of inestimable value to agriculture 
cannot be doubted. Its far-flung regulatory 
work simply reflects the growing complexity 
of our modern civilization. 

If the Department has shown a tendency 
to become top-heavy during recent years, it 
is sufficient to say that this is a character- 
istic that distinguishes practically all the 
other departments of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 
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Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
an address given to the faculty of the 
School of Social Sciences and Public Af- 
fairs of the American University by Dr. 
Paul F. Douglass, president of that in- 
stitution. I believe that Dr. Douglass’s 
conception of the idea of a university 
should be read by all those interested 
in the part which higher education must 
play in our present world chaos of ideas 
and values. 

The address follows: 


A university is a voluntary human asscocia- 
tion for the communication, circulation, and 
cultivation of knowledge. It is a fellowship 
of generations; not merely of master and 
student, representing two generations, but of 
a timeless and immortal unseen comrade- 
ship in that infinite continuum of perplexity 
and achievement which we call culture and 
which is the cumulative bequest of time to 
eternity. It is a place, as Cardinal Newman 
so well said, “where inquiry is pushed for- 
ward, and discoveries verified and perfected, 
and rashness rendered innocuous, and error 
exposed, by the collision of mind with mind, 
and knowledge with knowledge.” 

A university is life moving in the stream 
of time, with points of reference and dimen- 
sioned obligations. John Dewey explains the 
process (for a university is certainly a proc- 
ess) by saying that “we who now live are 
parts of a humanity that extends into the 
remote past—a humanity that has interacted 
with nature. The things in civilization we 
prize most are not of ourselves. They exist 
by the grace of the doings and sufferings of 
the continuous human community in which 
we are a link. Ours is the responsibility of 
conserving, transmitting, rectifying, and ex- 
panding the heritage of values we have re- 








seem merely to exist and to appear as full- 
blown gifts of God. 

When a university does become such a 
seminal fellowship, the university becomes a 
life of free and enriching communion and is 
a cooperative means for the progressive at- 
tainment of significant personalities. In the 
intimate face-to-face relationships of these 
local communities, logic, as John Dewey says, 
“recurs to the primitive sense of the word. 
Dialog. Ideas which are not communicated, 
shared, and reborn in expression are but 
soliloguy, and soliloquy is but broken and 
imperfect thought. There is no limit to the 
liberal expansion and confirmation of lim- 
ited personal intellectual endowment which 
may proceed from the flow of social intelli- 
gence when that circulates by word of mouth 
from one to another in the communications 
of the local community. We lie, as Emerson 
said, ‘in the lap of an immense intelligence.’ ” 

I am fearful for our culture only when 
social inquiry is stifled in soliloquy and when 
the liberal expansion of limited personal in- 
tellectual endowment is stymied and when 
the flow of social intelligence is dammed up 
by the power of the police, which can be 
either a uniformed squadron or a state of 
mind. I am fearful for our culture in Amer- 
ica because I am observant of the retarding 
effect of the power of police, defined as a state 
of mind, which is now inhibiting the flow of 
social intelligence. 

We are suffering in American education 
and in American culture from intellectual 
and spiritual astigmatism. Our minds do 
not quite bring things to focus and as a 
result our vision is indistinct and the images 
by which our minds operate and our hearts 
beat are blurred and imperfect. Our action 
is adjusted to our distorted sight. The re- 
sult is that we have too few university com- 
radeships which exist as contagious environ- 
iuents of discriminating inquiry and coherent 
statement. We are surrounded by practi- 
tioners of intellectual and political homeop- 
athy. 

For a time we had reason to believe here 
in America that our social science was mov- 
ing in the direction of a functional realism 
possessed with the spirit of ethical revolution 
and social reconstruction. We are disap- 
pointingly witnessesing, however, the renais- 
sance of mysticism in the university world. 
This intellectual mysticism, on the one hand, 
as emotion sinks below the level of mind and, 
on the other, as an intellectual theology 
transcends the level of mind. 
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John Dewey is quite correct when he says 
that “if external authority in action is given 
up, it must be because internal authority of 


discipline and the responsibility 
of this internal authority of truth, projected 
in the spirit of ethical revolution to the ends 
of social reconstruction. 

I have only this to say to the scholars who 
are joined together here in this comradeship 
this noon: May this be our collective en- 
deavor—to sustain a genuine university as 
a voluntary human association for the com- 
munication, circulation, and cultivation of 
knowledge; as a place where inquiry is pushed 
forward, and discoveries verified and per- 
fected, and rashness rendered innocuous, and 
error exposed, by the collision of mind with 
mind, and knowledge with knowledge; as a 
contagious environment of discriminating in- 
quiry and coherent statement; as a seminal 
fellowship in whose free and enriching com- 
munion by cooperative means significant per- 
sonalities are nurtured; as a school of func- 
tional realism sed with the spirit of 
ethical revolution and social reconstruction; 
as a comradeship subjecting itself to the 
discipline of accepting the responsibility of 
the internal authority of truth, discovered 
and known to reason; as a contagious en- 
vironment in which the patterns of culture 
are brought to bear on the behavior of the 
individual for the release of collaborative and 
constructive intelligence. 

It is our good fortune to be united in a 
program of cooperation in a new Dark Age; 
in the Capital City of the world where what 
flickering light still shines sheds its rays 
upon intimate groups of men who possess 
in quality and quantity a more vital concep- 
tion of the dynamics of human fellowship 
than exists elsewhere in our world. The 
problems of human management, to which 
our school is now dedicated, are the real 
issues of our age; and we are surrounded and 
counseled and sustained by a society of souls 
concerned with making an inner truth, 
guided by a knowledge of the past and for- 
tified by reflective choice, the power by which 
we shall transmit to other generations refined 
tools of hand and mind and strengthened 
and redeemed powers of the heart to make 
man worthy of the image in which he has 
been created. 

I wish only to add this testimony in clos- 
ing. For the second time in my life I have 
been thrown intimately in association in a 
common enterprise with Leon C. Marshall, 
chairman of our faculty. At Chicago he was 
reaching for something in the content and 
technique of education which could not be 
attained in the field of economics in Chi- 
cago. A mighty array of volumes bear wit- 
ness to his quest. At Johns Hopkins he was 
still in quest of something in the content 
and technique of human society which could 
not be attained in the fleld of jurisprudence 
in Baltimore. A library of statistical mono- 
graphs, which some day will be restudied 
and their resources discovered, bears witness 
to his pilgrimage. 

The aspiration which was young at Chi- 
cago, the dream which dwelt at Hopkins, is 
now in Washington among us in the ma- 
turity of a life. Perhaps I am presumptuous 
to seek to state it, but I helieve the dream, 
which was spiritual, was merely this: That 
by discriminating inquiry and coherent 
statement the past experience of mankind 





can be brought to bear upon the present 
conduct of the individual so that man can 
make his contribution by the understanding 
of himself and his world to his neighbor 
and to posterity. It is our fortune now to 
share in the fruition of that dream in the 
maturity of Dean Marshall’s scholarship and 
leadership. It is our duty to play our part 
in this vital reconstruction of the ways of 
knowledge of world and self for the achieve- 
oan, of an ordered society and a disciplined 
soul. 
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Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
think the comments contained in the fol- 
lowing eaitoria] published in the Tyler 
Courier-Times, under date of June 6, 
1941, are very timely. The authorities of 
our Government should give immediate 
consideration to the problems and diffi- 
culties facing small industries. That 
every small industry suitable for utiliza- 
tion for national-defense purposes should 
be in use admits of no question. 


{From the Tyler (Tex.) Courier-Times of 
June 6, 1941] 


PLIGHT OF SMALL INDUSTRIES 


The Nation is just beginning to realize the 
seriousness of one of the problems presented 
by the huge defense effort. This is the plight 
of hundreds of small nondefens> industries 
whose operations have been greatly curtailed 
if not wholly stopped by the demands of the 
armament program. 

Without the testimony of one O. P. M. 
official, in the defense contract division, it 
would be easy to see the effect of priorities on 
little plants which find themselves unable to 
get the raw materials necessary for produc- 
tion. Now, it is predicted that about one- 
third of the Nation’s industries will be se- 
riously affected by midsummer, some of them 
perhaps forced to shut down. 

There is a growing belief that a system of 
subcontracts should be encouraged. The 
more large orders are farmed out to small 
industries, the easier it will be to cushion 
the economic shock of priorities. And many 
factories now engaged in making nondefense 
articles can be converted to some line related 
to defense. Some have already made the 
adjustment, thereby assuring for themselves 
the privilege of priorities. 

The Federal Government cannot permit a 
large part of the capital investment of the 
Nation to be destroyed unnecessarily. 
Although military needs come first, the dis- 
tribution of the work and the profits over 
a large area can be promoted by official 
action. New lines of manufacture can be 
recommended. 

Unless this job is done and done well, the 
collapse of many small businesses will have 
far-reaching effect. Idle machinery means 
idle men, especially if they are not fitted for 
defense work. 
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France Forever 
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HON. WILLIAM H. SMATHERS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 





Tuesday, July 15 (legislative day of 
Monday, July 14), 1941 





ADDRESS OF HON. HAROLD L. ICKES, 
SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have published in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a very able 
address delivered by the Honorable 
Harold L. Ickes, Secretary of the In- 
terior, in New York City on Monday 
night, July 14. 

This address of Secretary Ickes so 
thoroughly and completely expresses my 
opinion and conviction on the subject 
matter with which it deals that I com- 
mend the address very highly to my col- 
leagues. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Today free Frenchmen everywhere are cele- 
brating Bastille Day just as 10 days ago free 
Americans everywhere renewed their devotion 
to their country and its institutions. 

Independence Day for Americans commem- 
orates the adoption of the Declaration of In- 
dependence. That revered document, written 
by Jefferson, whose firm friendship for the 
French people I need not elaborate upon, is 
still in physical existence—the most cher- 
ished exhibit in the keeping of the Nation. 
Bastille Day, on the other hand, is celebrated, 
not only by the French but also by lovers 
of liberty everywhere, precisely because the 
Bastille no longer exists. 

French liberties sprang from the destruc- 
tion of a physical symbol that represented 
oppressions and terrors that the French peo- 
ple had suffered for centuries. 

Today, unhappily, France lies crushed. 
Some may think that France will never rise 
again. But these think wrongly. Their 
conclusion is not based upon a just estimate 
of the French will to liberty and the de- 
termination of its people that France shall 
rise again as she has in the past. 

You could not have chosen a better title 
for your organization, or a more inspiring 
battle cry, than “France Forever.” France 
Forever may be parsed as either past, pres- 
ent, or future. For France has been forever. 
And Fran~e lives today. Even in lovely Paris, 
where the Nazi war lords scornfuliy regard 
the Parisians as inferior human beings, 
France lives and will continue to live. 

That it should be France Forever is also 
the determination of America. No country 
has contributed more to the civilization that 
we enjoy and in which we delight than has 
France. France has given the world some 
of its greatest scientists and scholars and 
artists. It was Prance that first developed 
and then generously shared with mankind 
the arts of civilized living. Not since 
ancient Greece—and perhaps not even 
then—has there been any land comparable 
to France, 

Such a country cannot die. Americans 
who owe so much to France will help her to 
regain her independence. 
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On the face of it, France was defeated on 
the field of battle, but that is neither the 
whole nor the real story. French soldiers, 
than whom there are no braver in the world, 
fought with their usual courage, but their 
real foe was not military. Their actual 
enemy was treachery, lying words, and sub- 
versive activity. French newspapers, with 
few exceptidns, spoke falsely to them, lulling 
the French people into an illusory sense of 
security. Some French politicians were too 
rapacious for power to care about the Nazi 
menace that must have been apparent to 
them. Venality in high places—among po- 
litical leaders, newspapers, and even the 
armed forces—corrupted the very core of 
French public life. 

Every country has always had people will- 
ing to sell their homeland and even their 
religion and families for money or power. 
France has her Lavals, Norway her Quislings, 
and Yugoslavia her Paveliches. In our own 
country we have doubtful public characters 
whose motives cannot be seen clearly until 
the curtain rises a litle higher. 


France was not merely defeated. She col- 


lapsed. France was destroyed from within 


in the same manner that Hitler has boasted 
that he will destroy America. France was 
not crushed in the war. She was beaten 
before the war. 

What we Americans must etch into our 
own brains and hearts is why France col- 
lapsed. We must avoid repeating the blun- 
ders of France; we must correct glaring 
mistakes that already exist. 

One good way to find out how to avoid 
the tragedy of France and to understand 
what Hitler proposes to deal out to us is to 
read Francis Hackett’s recent book What 
Mein Kampf Means to America. This should 
be on the “must” list of every thoughtful 
American. Hackett writes of Hitler’s meth- 
ods of internal demoralization—a technique 
he used with particularly deadly effect in 
France. I recommend especially the chapter 
entitled “Typhoid Mary.” This chapter 
helps one to understand ex-Colonel Lind- 
bergh. It makes one realize what a menace 
he and those like him are to this country and 
its free institutions, whether they know 
what they are doing or whether they don’t. 

Too many of France’s public men were 
corrupt or inefficient. They were ready vic- 
tims of the Nazi poison. Vaunting their own 
patriotism and willingness to sacrifice all for 
France, men of influence and wealth went 
about talking appeasement and defeatism. 
I say again that we have precisely the same 
kind of people in this country. French ap- 
peasers and traitors excused Hitler’s break- 
ing of solemn treaties on the cowardly justi- 
fication that France must maintain peace at 
any price. They could not see that peace can 
be maintained at any price only if men are 
willing to pay any price for liberty 

Goebbels’ lying words did more to destroy 
French democracy than Hitler’s marching 
soldiers. In a thousand ways and by a thou- 
sand tongues, Nazi propaganda subtly but 
surely undermined French self-confidence, 
cast doubts, spread disunity, induced race 
hetred, instilled hate in the employer against 
labor and in labor against the employer. 
French morale was destroyed by an inner 
canker. 

Nazi propaganda and treacherous leader- 
ship kneaded France into soft dough, ready 
for the fiery oven of the Nazi baker. 

There is a frightening lesson in this for us. 

Amongst us, too, Nazis, pro-Nazis, and 
crypto-Nazis are active. We have our de- 
featists and appeasers, Hitler’s conscious and 
unconscious tools, who would make us soft 
and malleable against the coming of Hitler’s 
angels of hell. With forked tongues and 
foolish yammerings, they fill the air with 
their lying voices and treacherous argu- 
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ments. They strive with might and main— 
these American Lavals and Quislings—to 
paralyze our wills and undermine our con- 


They do not care what they say. They 


are indifferent to truth, they despise logic, 


they hate facts. They want only to confuse 
us and to deceive us. They use whatever 
words may accomplish their purpose. Per- 
suaded by Hitler that the art of propaganda 
is to make heaven appear to be hell and 
hell, heaven, they would convince us that 
night is day; that black is white; that a lie is 
the very truth. 

These Nazi scuttlefish pour ink on the 
truth in order to blacken out the light of 
freedom. 

Let me give you a recent example. 

Soon after Hitler once again had broken 
his solemn pledge and treacherously at- 
tacked his Russian ally, ex-Colonel Lind- 
bergh was asked what he thought of it. 

Sententiously he replied: “A very, very 
unusual development. * * * It is some- 
thing that requires profound analysis.” 

It was clear that Lindbergh did not have 
his cue. Cautious man that he is, he did 
not want to say the wrong thing. So he 
posed as - heavy thinker, making an effort 
to concoct an effective apology for this latest 
flowering of Hitler gangsterism. 

Nine days passed, during which the Nazi 
party line was worked out and the official 
Nazi propaganda was handed out in Germany 
to Hitler mouthpieces and Nazi fellow travel- 
ers all over the world. Then arose the Knight 
of the German Eagle and offered this Nazi 
party line to the country. 

This is what Mr. Lindbergh said. Listen 
carefully: 

He said that Hitler had gone to war against 
Poland because the British and the French 
had forced him to. 

He said that Hitler had been forced to 
attack France and Britain because—believe it 
or not—the British would not permit him 
to attack Russia. 

In other words, Hitler would have us be- 
lieve, via Lindbergh, that the English people 
and the French people have been undergoing 
horrible sufferings in order to protect Mr. 
Stalin and to prevent Russia from being in- 
vaded. The incredible Mr. Lindbergh wouid 
have us believe that so great, so self-sacrific- 
ing, was the love of the English pecple and 
the French people for Russia that they were 
willing to die and turn their countries over 
to rapine and murder in order to save Mr. 
Stalin. 

Mr. Lindbergh has a reputation as a prac- 
tical joker, and perhaps this was offered as a 
ghastly jest. In any event, he spoke these 
words, apparently in sober earnestness—and 
was applauded by the pro-Nazis in the audi- 
ence that gathered to hear him—in the Civic 
Auditorium in the city of San Francisco on 
July 1, 1941. 

Goebbels was undoubtedly chuckling at 
this shameless distortion of elementary truth, 
this pathological violation of the canons of 
decency. Undoubtedly he enjoyed it all the 
more because it fell from the lips of a man 
who had gained fame and riches at the hands 
of the American people. 

Why, every child who can read knows that 
France was destroyed and that England is 
in deadly peril today because the Lindbergh- 
jan appeasers who were then in power in 
those countries spent all of their energies 
and precious time trying to prevail upon 
Hitler to attack Russia and leave them at 
peace. This effort to persuade Hitler to turn 
on Russia was the very cornerstone of the 
abortive and destructive policy of appease- 
ment, the perfect flower of Munich. 

The Goebbelses and the Lindberghs do not 
fool the American people now that we bave 
seen the grisly Hitler strike one deluded 
victim after the other in the back. 





American people know that you can't make 
a skunk cabbage smell like a rose; a menac- 
ing Nazi cannot be made to look like a 


pretends to be shocked that Rus- 
sia is now in this war, although Russia is 
only fighting in desperate self-defense. Lind- 
bergh, with mock piety, exclaims that he 
would rather be in alliance with Germany, 
or even with England, than with Russia, 
Well, he has always been in comfortable 
alliance with Germany, but why does he 
maliciously sneer at England? He can always 
find some left-handed way of sticking a pin 
into England for the benefit of Hitler. 

It is dreadful to Lindberg]. that Russia 
should defend herself against Hitler and thus 
find a common objective with England, but 
he experienced no shock when Hitler signed 
a treaty of nonaggression with Stalin 2 years 
ago. Lindbergh did not damn Germany when 
Hitler and Stalin were holding hands. On 
the contrary, according to the Lindberghs, 
Hitler and his ally, Stalin, were riding the 
“wave of the future.” There was no use 
fighting or even protesting agains’ the “wave 
of the future,” the Lindberghs were telling 
us. Now they sing a different tune. 

No one has ever heard Lindbergh utter a 
word of horror at, or even of aversion to, the 
bloody career that the Nazis are following, 
nor a word of pity for the innocent men,: 
women, and children who have been delib- 
erately murdered by the Nazis in practically 
every country in Europe. 

The Lindberghs, as cheerers-on of Hitler 
when the latter was an ally of Russia, actively 
helped communism. In defending nazi-ism, 
Lindbergh was defending communism when 
these two were making common cause against - 
the democracies. Lindbergh now denounces 
communism because it defends itself against. 
the aggression of Hitler, but I have never 
heard this Knight of the German Eagle de- 
nounce Hitler or nazi-ism or Mussolini or. 
fascism. I have never heard him raise his 
voice for any of the raped countries of Eu- 
rope, not even for France where, for a long: 
period, he collaborated with Dr. Alexis Carrel, 
who is reputed to be a Nazi sympathizer, in 
developing an artificial heart. I could tell 
ex-Colonel Lindbergh where he could readily 
locate an artificial heart with the aid of an 
X-ray machine. 

No; I have never heard Lindbergh utter 
a word of pity for Belgium, or Holland, or 
Norway, or England. I have never heard him 
express a word of pity for the Poles or the 
Jews who have been slaughtered by the hun- 
dreds of thousands by Hitler’s savages. I 
have never heard Lindbergh say a word of 
encouragement to the English for the fight 
that they are so bravely making for Lind- 
bergh’s right to live his own life in his own 
Way, as well as for their own right to do so. 
As a matter of fact, I have never heard 
Lindbergh say a word for democracy itself. 
Has any one of you? 

No; all of Lindbergh’s passionate words are 
to encourage Hitler and to break down the 
will of his own fellow citizens to resist Hitler 
and nazi-ism. 

But exposing enemy and subversive propa- 
ganda is only one of our tasks. We must 
also take active steps to avoid the tragedy 
that has befallen France and to help that 
great country resume her place in the family 
of civilized nations. 

Some of these steps we have already taken. 

Our Navy has occupied Iceland, an island 
that lies athwart the ship lanes of the North 
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of plane manufacture is 
increasing greatly. In the last 12 months 
the output of machine tools has doubled. 
Garand rifles have trebled. Minor naval 
craft under construction rose from 54 to 
407 in the last year. We are now producing 
6 times as much powder as we did a year 


of this is only a ctart. 

But we need time, and time is not like 
rubber. You can’t stretch it. You can’t buy 
it. We have been borrowing time from the 
British but we have no right to borrow any 
more. 

Fortunately, a miraculous turn of events 
has given us an opportunity tu gain precious 
time. Hitler’s unexpected attack on Russia 
is a golden chance of which we must take 
full advantage. Such a gift of precious time 
is not likely to come again. 

While Hitler is busy waging his wanton 
war with Russia—despite his solemnly 
plighted word—we must utilize every mo- 
ment to increase our production, step up 
our output, and swiftly pour the resources 
and materials of war into Britain. 

Let me say emphatically that, together with 
the overwhelming majority of the American 
people, I repudiate communism_no less than 
nazi-ism. I have always fought both of them 
with all my might. But I denounce with all 
my heart the obvious trick that Lindbergh 
and others are helping the Nazis to play when 
they say that to help Britain to defend her- 
self from the Nazis while the latter are fight- 
ing Russia is to help communism. We are 
not helping communism. We are fighting the 
scourge of Hitler, who is bent upon destroy- 
ing civilization, who has announced his in- 
tention to dominate the world, with whom 
hatred for democracy is a wild obsession. 

If Hitler should conquer Russia, it would 
not be a defeat of communism; it would be 
a world-shaking victory for nazi-ism. 

Let me tell you what would happen if 
Hitler were to defeat Russia: ' 

He would acquire enormous stores of mili- 
tary supplies—planes, guns, tanks, trucks, 
submarines. 

He would seize vast oil fields and refineries. 

He would come into possession of a stag- 
gering amount of natural resources—coal, 
minerals, and timber. He would control more 
than 11,000,000,000 bushels of wheat, rye, oats, 
barley, and corn—which not only are vital 
focdstuffs but are also capable of yielding im- 
portant oils. You can realize how stupendous 
is this total of 11,000,000,000 bushels of grains 
when you are told that all of the democracies 
combined produce only 9,000,000,000 bushels. 

He would be in a position to make slaves of 
nearly 200,000,000 Russians. 

He would stop all aid to China, so that 
Japan would be free for new reckless adven- 
tures in Asia and in the Pacific. 

If he should control Siberia, Hitler would 
become a menace to nearby Alaska and 
threaten our Pacific coast and outlying 
islands. 

A victory over Russia would give him in- 
calculable prestige in South America, and it 


would also. en our own defeatists, ap- 
peasers, and Fascist fellow travelers. 

In other words, the defeat of Russia would 
mean a nightmare for us and for Britain. 
Russia’s enormous resources would give Hit- 
ler powerful weapons for his unfinished at- 
tack on Britain. And should Britain go down 
under the onslaught of a Nazi military ma- 
chine reinforced by the tremendous resources 
of all Europe and most of Asia, we would be 
left isolated and forced to fight, alone, for 
our very lives. 

Hitler hates us just as vengefully today as 
did the German General Staff a quarter cen- 
tury ago. In the last war Admiral von Tir- 
pitz, the German sea lord, said bluntly to 
James W. Gerard, our Ambassador to Berlin: 

“We shall exact as a condition of peace the 
surrender of the British Fleet. We shall man 
that fleet with our sailors and sail for Amer- 
ica and collect from that fat, rich degenerate 
nation the entire expenses of the war.” 

Even before he came into power, Hitler said 
that he hated America because it was the 
strength of America that had brought about 
the defeat of Germany in the last World War. 

If we permit Britain to be defeated, Hitler 
will be in a position to wreak his vengeance 
upon us. 

This must not happen. 

The American people are determined to 


defeat Hitler at all costs. 


Our Government is under a mandate to 
help defeat Hitler at all costs. 

We will do this. But make no mistake 
about it, there is a long and bitter struggle 
ahead. It will call for work and tears and 
sacrifice. It calls for work and sacrifice now. 

What we are engaged in is a struggle for 
our existence as a free nation. 

If Britain depends upon us for help in her 
fight to remain a free nation, we depend, in 
equal measure, upon Britain. Whether it 
shall be France forever, in the future as in 
the past, hinges upon the outcome of the 
momentous struggle that is going on in the 
world today. Upon this outcome also de- 
pends the fate of the once independent na- 
tions of freemen of which Hitler and his 
hordes have made a holocaust. 





The Late Governor A. B. White of West 
Vi * « 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HARLEY M. KILGORE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 15 (legislative day of 
Monday, July 14), 1941 


ARTICLE BY CHARLES B. SMITH 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, 1 ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a news arti- 
cle from a Capitol reporter, Mr. Charles 
Brooks Smith, published in the Fairmont 
(W. Va.) Times, relative to the recent 
death of former Governor White of West 
Virginia, going into his history in previ- 
ous crises of the Government. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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[From the Fairmont (W. Va.) Times of July 
8, 1941] 
Strate JouRNAL RECALLED WITH MAN’s Pass- 
Inc—DegatH or A. B. WHITE, oF PARKERS- 
BURG, Brincs Up MEMORIES 


(By Charles Brooks Smith)’ 


WASHINGTON, July 7.—The death of Albert 
Blakeslee White, 84, brings back memories of 
other days. Personal to this writer is one 
which recalis—as if it were necessary—that 
Mr. White was his first employer. We 
proudly became a cub reporter for the State 
Journal of Parkersburg, and, if they heard 
about it, we have no doubt that Charles A. 
Hanna and Marse Henry Watterson took a 
firmer grasp on their journalistic laurels and 
resolved to keep a more watchful eye on 
them. We knew more about the newspaper 
business then than we learned during the 
48 years ensuing. 

Mr. White was a red head. Tempera- 
mentally he ran true to the color. He was 
impulsive and fiery at times, knew it, sought 
and took advice from friends whose hair was 
not red and whose heads were cooler. It 
no doubt saved him from a lot of trouble, 
but he managed to get into a lot of it at 
that, for those were the days of personal 
journalism, when rival editors hurled insults 
at each other and frequently fists when they 
met on Court Square. Everybody in town 
took sides in these quarrels and they them- 
selves held the editor personally responsible 
for every item in his newspaper. He wrote 
the whole sheet, ignoring the members of 
his staff. They just sat around loafing, while 
the editor did all the work, fading away ever 
and anon to make a call on a sympathetic 
beer merchant down the street. Mr. White’s 
old State Journal turned out such well- 
known names in West Virginia in their time 
as Matt Hughes, who became one of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church’s greatest bish- 
ops; Waitman Barbe, than whom the State 
never produced a firer; and F. Kent Loomis, 
who lost his life carrying from Washington 
to Abyssinia, the first treaty which King 
Menelik II ever made with a civilized coun- 
try. The brilliant and magnetic Matt Hughes 
didn’t get religion when he was a reporter. 
The old State Journal office had no spiritual 
atmosphere to speak of. It was no exception 
to the ‘ule, then or now; newspaper offices 
are no substitute for meeting houses. 


AT THE PEAK 


Red-headed “Bert” White was started on 
his political career when this blazing symbol 
of youthful precocity began to practice on a 
dilapidated, two-deck Smith-Premier, with 
two fingers, and it was as noiseless as 
“Squire Kork’s” sawmill. Mr. White was 
aiming at the governorship; young Mr. Smith 
at Mr. White’s sacred sanctum. How it turned 
out, if you haven’t heard, Albert Blakeslee 
White became Governor of West Virginia in 
1900 and, if you don’t mind, we'll just skip 
what happened to the other chap, merely 
mentioning that years later Mr. Smith Goes 
to Washington. And was still there from 
last reports. 

Mr. White’s success was confined to the 
realm of politics and public affairs. In every 
position he held he was outstanding as a 
leader, an administrator, and a maker of 
policies. He had about every talent it takes 
to make a success in politics and government, 
and in this career he was most assuredly a 
success. As late in his life as 1921, President 
Harding tendered him the position of United 
States Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 
He declined it with thanks; he did not wish 
to come to the National Capital. Had he 
wished otherwise, we wonder how much higher 
he might have climbed up the ladder. He had 
what it takes—we repeat—and the setting 
here at that time was perfect for him. 
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Whether he ever regretted this, we do not 
know. We do know that he did regret selling 
his majority interest in the State Journal, 
after he was nominated for Governor. He 
had the idea that continuing to own it and 
being its nominal editor would embarrass his 
campaign. Friends tried to argue him out of 
this idea, but it was fixed, and he carried it 
out. They were right, he was wrong; he said 
so himself in later years. Had he retained 
possession of the State Journal what might 
the newspaper situation in the Parkersburg 
field be today? The old State Journal folded 
up and passed away. 

A GREAT GALAXY 


For 40 years the Republican Party was dom- 
inant in West Virginia, and it, in turn, was 
dominated by four men whose word was the 
law and the gospel and the discipline of that 
habitually victorious organization. And one 
of the members of this powerful quartet was 
Albert Blakeslee White. The other three were 
Stephen Benton Elkins, Nathan Bay Scott 
(whose widow died at her home here last 
month, aged 94), and William Meekins Owens 
Dawson. 

Elkins and White were college trained, 
brainy men. Dawson was self-educated, a 
student, possessor of a wonderful mind. He 
couldn’t have been abler if he had a couple of 
college diplomas. Scott was a rugged, strong 
character, a straight shooter, said what he 
thought regardless, friend and companion of 
Mark Hanna and the big shots of that day, who 
understood him and loved him. He made his 
“pile” in mining in the West and in industry 
and banking in the Wheeling area before he 
crashed the gate to big-time politics. He 
was a foundling, reared by a Scot couple in 
Ohio not far from Wheeling, until he marched 
off to the Civil War, a Union soldier. He 
loved them; he kept their memories green 
with words of gratitude, respect, almost of 
worshp, as his friends well knew. The Re- 
publican Party in the State never had a more 
generous financial backer than Scott. He 
put in his own money. Elkins and Scott 
had two terms as Senator; Dawson succeeded 
White as Governor in 1904. White was am- 
bitious to become Senator. He tried for the 
nomination twice in the twenties, but failed 
to make it. His political day was past; 
many of his powerful associates and lieu- 
tenants were dead or outmoded; a new gen- 
eration had come on. The last 10 of his 84 
years he lived in retirement with the mem- 
ories of his greatness. 

“And life runs on, the road grows strange 
With faces new—and near the end 

The milestones into headstones change— 
"Neath every one a friend.” 





Tribute to Nelson Rockefeller 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 





Tuesday, July 15 (legislative day of 
Monday, July 14), 1941 


ARTICLE BY DAVID LAWRENCE 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp an article written 
by David Lawrence with respect to the 
very valuable work being performed by 
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Nelson Rockefeller respecting our rela- 

tions with South America. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ROCKEFELLER’S IMPORTANT TASK—INTER-AMER- 
IcAN OrFrice CAN Serve UNITED STATES 
WELL 

(By David Lawrence) 

More and more the attitude of South Amer- 
ican countries toward the future policies of 
the United States is giving genuine concern. 
The theory that Latin America is wholly 
sympaihetic with President Roosevelt’s for- 
eign policy is a bit outworn. European in- 
roads into the thinking of governments to 
the south of us are such that the United 
States Government has reverted to the policy 
it applied during the first World War—an 
active educational campaign among the 
peoples of Central and South America with 
the hope of maintaining their cooperation, 
no matter what contingency may arise. 

To carry on an educational campaign in 
Latin America, where Nazi agents are numer- 
ous and where newspapers and magazines are 
subsidized directly by Nazi funds, is a diffi- 
cult task for the United States. Thus far the 
American Government has not resorted to 
such tactics. The plan rather is to make 
available information through legitimate 
channels with the hope that persons influ- 
ential in the Latin American scene will see 
that America’s side gets a fair deal. 

Certainly South America needs certain raw 
materials on which priorities have been es- 
tablished here. Financial aid for commer- 
cial transactions is also essential. Under 
such circumstances and with so many rami- 
fications to the whole program, it was most 
natural that President Roosevelt should 
create an agency, now known as the office of 
Inter-American Affairs, which is headed by 
Nelson Rockefeller. 


RED TAPE MUST BE CUT 


But as often happens in the case of an 
expanding government, the department 
which has hitherto handled all matters con- 
cerning external relations finds it necessary 
to take into account activities by other agen- 
cies of the same government which cannot 
operate under the strict rules of a foreign- 
office procedure. Red tape, for instance, has 
to be cut, and the customary diplomatic ma- 
chinery cannot be used sometimes to obtain 
action on various commercial matters grow- 
ing out of an emergency 

For several months the problem of adjust- 
ing the office of Inter-American Affairs to 
the work of the State Department and its 
representatives abroad has been one of the 
challenges of the war emergency. But it can 
be stated that the integration of the two 
agencies has been accomplished, due espe- 
cially to the tact and skill of Sumner Welles, 
Under Secretary of State, who is No. 1 man in 
knowledge and background of Latin-Ameri- 
can affairs covering the last quarter of a 
century. 

SEPARATE STAFFS ADVISABLE 


It is no criticism of our trained diplomatic 
Officers in foreign countries to say that they 
are not technically familiar with all the 
problems growing out of attempts to im- 
prove public opinion in the countries where 
they reside. They are trained in the art of 
silences and cautious statement rather than 
aggressive combat against such bold and at 
times vicious opponents as the Nazi agents 
can be. The situation properly calls for a 
separate set of representatives who, while 
working with the embassies and legations, 
are not restricted by diplomatic etiquette in 
dealing with anti-American manifestations. 

During the first World War, the United 
States Government, through the Committee 





on Public Information, headed by George 
Creel, established information centers in 
many foreign capitals and this proved an 
effective way to get the doctrines of Presi- 
dent Wilson printed in the foreign press, to 
say nothing of the many tasks of counter- 
acting attacks on the United States, which 
were likewise performed. ? 


.MAY OUTLAST EMERGENCY 


The office of Inter-American Affairs, which 
Mr. Rockefeller administers, has just re- 
ceived a small appropriation from Congress, 
which it will devote to the im t of 
America’s prestige abroad by educational 
campaigns. For the first time in many years, 
the United States Government formally has 
recognized that it was important to pay at- 
tention not only to commercial but cultural 
relations, and such splendid work has al- 
ready been done by the hundreds of persons 
operating under the office of Inter-American 
Affairs that it would not be at all surprising 
if this continued as a permanent institution 
long after the emergency had passed. 

Mr. Rockefeller seems to have the organiz- 
ing qualities which have brought to his side 
some able volunteers familiar with Latin- 
American relations. His engaging personality 
has made him quite popular among the offi- 
cials of the New Deal. The main reason 
is that he works night and day at the job of 
speaking for and to Latin-American com- 
mercial and cultural interests insofar as they 
affect national policy here. This is some- 
thing too big and far reaching to be left as a 
side issue of a department which has to care 
for our diplomatic interests not only in Latin 
America but all over the world, and that’s 
why the working arrangements between the 
State Department and the office of Inter- 
American Affairs constitute a milestone in 
efficient progress. 





War Polls and Realism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARLEY M. KILGORE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 15 (legislative day of 
Monday, July 14), 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM THE WHEELING (W. VA.) 
INTELLIGENCER 





Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
published in the Wheeling Intelligencer 
of the issue of July 8, 1941, on the subject 
of war polls and realism. The editorial 
discusses polls and their lack of benefit. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Wheeling (W. Va.) Intelligencer of 
July 8, 1941] 
WAR POLLS AND REALISM 

Polls conducted by newspapers and various 
sampling organizations designed to sound out 
public opinion report uniform and over- 
whelming sentiment against participation by 
the United States in what now is called a 
shooting war. 
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What will we do if this aid short of fighting 
proves inadequate? 

That is a possibility that none of the short- 
of-war champions, from Mr. Roosevelt down, 
seems ever to have taken into consideration— 
at least publicly. 

Yet it is a very real possibility, as should be 
apparent to those willing to look the facts in 
the face. 

The British, we may be very sure, have been 
counting on it for a long time, though most 
of their official statements on American par- 
ticipation have carefully avoided the sugges- 
tion that anything more than supplies from 
the United States ever will be needed. 

One of the exceptions to this rule is Gen- 
eral Wavell, the British soldier to win more 
acclaim than any other in this war. About 
to relinquish his post of commander in chief 
in the Middle East, General Wavel. voiced 
some war opinions in a recent interview with 
Harold Denny, published in the New York 
Times. The general’s conclusions are of in- 
terest and importance to every American. 
In brief, here they are: 

Whatever happens in eastern Europe where 
Germany and Russia now are locked in com- 
bat, the war will be determined finally in 
the West as it was in the last war. 

In the end, it will be a battle of man- 
power. 

Airplanes, tanks, ammunition, guns from 
America, valuable though they have been, 
are and will be, will not be enough. Ameri- 
can manpower will be needed. 

Germany will be beaten eventually only 
by an invasion of her Soil, which will require 
the assistance of American troops. 

In brief, Hitler cannot be defeated, says 
@ man whose opinion merits respect, unless 
the United States sends soldiers to Europe. 

Well, what are we going to do about it? 

We are going to send soldiers, of course. 
And every public man who assures American 
mothers that we will not do so is deceiving 
them. 

The last chance to avoid the sending of 
American soldiers was lost when we aban- 
doned our neutral status and committed acts 
of war against Germany. 

Whether that was a wise or unwise course 
to pursue is no longer important and is not, 
in the present circumstances, a proper mat- 
ter of debate. The step was taken and we 
must abide by it. We are the enemy of 
Germany and her allies, by our own choice. 
A conquering Germany in Europe, therefore, 
can be expected to act toward us only as 
toward an enemy. 

The point we wish to make is that the time 
is past when sentiment about whether or not 
we want to go to war is pertinent, or when 
debate of the matter can serve any useful 
purpose. The time to have shaped official 
action to public sentiment was before steps 
which meant war were taken. We are in the 
War now, and will have to see it through. If 
that means sending troops to Europe, we will 
send them, no matter what our preference 
might be. And the sooner we quit shadow 
boxing with straw votes and evading the 
facts in official quarters, the better prepared 
we will be for what the future holds. 
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Extension of Time for Which Selectees | of training say the American soldier 1s 


Have Been Called 


REMARKS 


HON. STEPHEN M. YOUNG 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Tuesday, July 15, 1941 





Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Speaker, regarding 
the meeting at the White House yester- 
day attended by congressional leaders 
and Chief of Staff Gen. George C. Mar- 
shall published reports have it that the 
President persuaded Congressmen to be- 
gin action immediately to hold selective- 
service men in active service beyond the 
year. Mr. Speaker, I am a supporter of 
President Roosevelt, but why should I 
vote to disregard an implied obligation, if 
not a direct contract, simply because pro- 
fessional soldiers warn that more serious 
crises are imminent? 

Our soldiers who are privates in the 
Army are paid $21 per month and have 
to like it. Our selective-service soldiers 
at the end of 1 year’s training become in- 
creasingly valuable in our armed forces. 
Therefore, Congress should increase the 
minimum pay of such soldiers from $21 to 
$45 per month and make appropriate in- 
creases for noncommissioned officers. 
Then an appeal could properly be made 
to such soldiers to volunteer for further 
service during the period of this emer- 
gency. 

To this good hour the young men in 
our armed forces—selective-service men 
and National Guard men and their 
mothers are the only individuals who have 
made sacrifices in this national emer- 
gency. At the time these young men 
were ordered from their homes and 
peacetime pursuits there was an im- 
plied agreement, if not a direct contract, 
that they would be permitted to return 
at the end of a year’s training unless this 
Nation was actually at war. This Nation 
is at peace. We are providing national 
defense measures for Western Hemis- 
phere protection. 

Our need is for a compact, mobile, thor- 
oughly mechanized army notwithstand- 
ing the plea of professional officers who 
apparently desire that our armed forces 
be expanded to about 3,000,000 men. 
Hitler conquered France with 12 panzer 
divisions of thoroughly mechanized sol- 
diers; 120,000 men plus a couple thousand 
pilots. The bulk of his great army of 
2,000,000 was useful only in occupying 
captured territory. Of course, American 
professional Army officers will receive 
quick promotions in a rapidly expanding 
army. Let us disregard pleas not based 
on fact and preserve the morale of our 
Army and the sanctity of contract. Our 
Government is dependent upon the faith 
and confidence of its citizens. 

Some advocates of this plan to keep 
selective-service men for a further period 


the best paid in the world. They know 
not whereof they speak. Canada, though 
poor compared to the wealth of this Na- 
tion, pays its privates $1.30 per day. Ca- 
nadian non-coms receive as much as $100 
per month. In addition, the Canadian 
Government makes dependent allow- 
ances to families of men in the service. 
For example, a dependent wife of an 
army private or noncommissioned officer 
receives $35 per month and $12 addition- 
al each per month for 2 children. Thus, 
the Canadian Government pays the Ca- 
nadian soldier and wife and 2 children 
$99.30 per month. Also in Canada skilled 
workers in the army receive extra pay. 
Certainly our soldiers should receive as 
much as unskilled labor in private in- 
dustry. 





Indianapolis Association of Credit Men 
Leads the Way Toward Fiscal Reform 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. LOUIS LUDLOW 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Tuesday, July 15, 1941 





Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, out in 
Indianapolis we have many sound think- 
ers who believe that in the matter of 
Government financing we cannot forever 
overwork the outgo without paying some 
attention to the intake. 

The Indianapolis Association of Credit 
Men has taken the lead in the restoration 
of a sound national fiscal policy in the 
United States by asking Congress “to de- 
vote as much thought to cutting expenses 
as is devoted toward raising taxes.” 

In standing and influence the Indi- 
anapolis Association of Credit Men ranks 
at the very top among organizations of 
American businessmen. Its executive 
manager, Merritt Fields, is nationally 
known as an able business executive, a 
fiscal expert, a keen analyst, with ex- 
traordinary breadth of vision. 

I think the Congress and the country 
generally would like to know what the 
Indianapolis Association of Credit Men is 
doing in the vitally necessary task of re- 
storing a sound economy. With a cut of 
at least $2,000,000,000 in national non- 
defense expenditures as its goal, the as- 
sociation is preparing to flood Congress 
with a vast number of petitions urging 
the national lawmaking body to study 
the program of savings in nondefense 
outlays that was suggested to the Ways 
and Means Committee by Dr. George S. 
Benson, president of Harding College, 
Searcy, Ala., on May 15 last. The cuts 
proposed by Dr. Benson would effectuate 
a total saving of $2,031,000,000, which the 
Indianapolis association believes should 
be the very minimum as an objective. 
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In a bulletin sent out to the members 
of his association on July 1, Mr. Fields, 
the executive manager, said: 

There is no way in conscience that Con- 
gress can levy the new taxes of $3,500,000,000 
upon you, the taxpayers, without first cut- 
ting to the bone all unnecessary expenditures. 
Even Secretary of the Treasury Morgenthau 
testified expenses could be cut by $1,000,000,- 
000, but he refused to be specific, and, we re- 
peat, nobody so far has disputed Dr. Benson's 
testimony. We stand on that, and think if 
Congress is prodded it can make even greater 
cuts. The third page of this bulletin is your 
petition to Congress. Just detach the peti- 
tion from the bulletin, sign, and mail it to 
us. We will then present the petition to the 
Ways and Means Committee with a frank 
statement that this is an organized effort on 
the part of the Indianapolis Association of 
Credit Men to cut expenses. 

PARTIAL LIST OF PARTICIPATING FIRMS 


That Congress is in for a good deal of 
“prodding” is indicated by the speed and 
alacrity with which these petitions are 
being signed and rushed to Washington. 
Although the campaign is hardly more 
than started, petitions have been received 
at my office from firms affiliated with the 
Indianapolis Association of Credit Men 
and are being introduced by me today in 
the House. 

This movement of Indianapolis busi- 
nessmen, many of whom are nationally 
and internationally known, to induce 
Congress to make a start toward drastic 
retrenchment in Government nondefense 
expenditures no doubt will have a pro- 
found reflex effect on business circles 
throughout the entire country. Already 
a number of business organizations 
throughout the land are planning to fol- 
low the lead of the Indianapolis associa- 
tion and the Indianapolis campaign may 
be the prelude to a Nation-wide awaken- 
ing to the danger of astronomical spend- 
ing and continued unbridled license in 
piling up national debt without refer- 
ence to national income. It begins to 
look as if the Indianapolis Association of 
Credit Men may have started something 
really worth while in the direction of 
national fiscal reform. 


TEXT OF THE PETITION 


The text of the petition already signed 
by a large number of Indianapolis busi- 
nessmen, and which undoubtedly will be 
signed during the next few weeks by 
many hundreds more, is as follows: 


A PETITION TO THE CONGRESS TO SAVE AN ESTI- 
MATED $2,031,000,000 FOR NATIONAL DE- 
FENSE 


We, the undersigned, at the suggestion of 
the Indianapolis Association of Credit Men, 
Indianapolis, Ind., who have to pay and will 
pay cheerfully for the defense of our country, 
earnestly urge Congress to devote as much 
thought to cutting expenses as is devoted 
toward raising taxes. That seems only fair. 
We ask Congress to study the following sug- 
gested savings, which were included by Dr. 
George S. Benson, president of Harding Col- 
lege, Searcy, Ark., in his testimony before the 
House Ways and Means Committee, May 15, 
1941: 


Items that probably can be eliminated during 
the emergency 


Os GR iicstth eck eeecdsaanienliih $265, 000, 000 
i. Tye iaieets akan $9, 000, 000 
Soil conservation.__.......... 500, 000, 000 
Federal aid to roads_.......- 180, 000, 000 


TOE cisntestintniniinijnnsitiniiastivnisision 1, 044, 000, 000 
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Company 
A. &J, Mesuietaring Ge.zcszs a cc ra -----| Gadsden, Ala__...............| J. C, Greene. 
Scape tee © enamel Indianapolis, Ind-............ C, O. Rogers. 
Adding Machine Service & Sales Corporation............-|-...- Eakins dae mbacubinl ...| L. 1. Bland. 
Allied NIN eon isc ansmenecnaiiniiel osteo sadiiheel ipibiaaies «---.| E. J, Hermann. 
Allied Weld-Craf ma Supniy Go Riise thasiinesniebéatmoncenaebiaiind 2 iosetai siaieeebienbieninn tein ¥ B. —_ 
American Linen ee ecnmmamncteocegenesesccoe ces bfoc--- 0. . A. Sellars. 
Amcrican Zine Products ae aehbdtbeceblaidien-ncaew C. W. Martin. 
— ee, & Supply SIU ktnimaine nickamaieets Tien anlke Ind 
e' 
Anderson Stove Co: inc 
Associated 
quae’ Service Co 
Backstay Welt Co 
Baldwin-Miller Co. 
Banner-Whitehill, Inc._.. 
Barnes-Ross Co 
Adam H. Bartel Co 
Barton, Curle & McLaren 
5 Ce Fo Sea Sedllcieloaplics iia ‘Hisomingion, oO HS Ernest H. Black 
Belmont Casket Manufacturing Co...........-...-.....-- Columbus, Ohio... .......-.- E.S. Albin. 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co ............-....--.2.-..- tonics Indianapolis, Ind........----- Geo. H. DuRie. 
I Rv icenconemnsnnaddbncmanscoiadiigetinadnlchobelinn Ete A A  .. Hal T. Benham. 
SD I OO cc odommanemacincemmabinds ee act SRN, ak. pocicsavcnwecs C. T. Michaud. 
Beverage Self-Service, Inc......-........--.0--20-------a0- Indianapolis, Ind.............| Branson aa 
= Peete & Gonnls Oo. ......... sicssivnmacdinbosacavcece Lafayette, Ind_........ euan cies ta —_— e. 
Biltwell Chair & Ceeiteee TR sie gos candice mabe aaiineae ae IN GME i cccdicthtsttininigndinsena ©, L. Kearn: 
EAE. NOW E, WE... cn ennance Clarence A. Kistler 
Blue Bell Globe Manufacturing Co._......-..-..........- Greensboro, N. C............- R. 8. ao atty. 
Bowes Seal Fast Corporation............-.---....--------- Indianapolis, Ind_............ Chas. E. Bowes. 
Beoes NE RRO Sic ede a), = 5 ais ioe ssiiasdiigiiiaedaiia Karl R. Zimmer. 
Cage w) 0 OT ho eg Teo cc te Ma MR erteose W. O. Brass. 
Bundy hoaeater i cn csnriceicségcisecsdiattbbienseniie Sprinetield: SNS Sa canantans B. A. Mayer 
i TTD asc inte sine lnetaligiaaiin sciaaiiientinediashsiiiiaiaas ae Miidieckinudod Dwight Sherburne 
Burnet-Binford Lumber Co., Inc_...................------|----- Cc E. Wagner. 
C. & G. Foundry & Pattern Works...-.....- i ieethtttihigaatae besa N. E, er, 
Caldwell Furniture Co. ....... 2. nce-ccnccscnnecewes A. L. Moore. 
E. aap Plywood Co... E. W. Camp. 
Campbell Oil Co__......... T. D. Campbell. 
Campbell-Smith-Ritchie Co ‘old Vice. 
— PEG. nacese . ©, Duncan. 
Capitol Lumber Co.......- LC. Huey. 
Carolina Motor Express Lines, In is W. 
Carter-Lee Lumber Co_............- a F. L. Carter. 
Copmirnl Tania COB 0 no is com ch ccenecocecnen<ckee pail etesiied le ....| H. W. Behrmann, 
OEE aE: PRR RE TST RSET RT | a eal A 
Central Machine Works.......... aaa te Mae Dn arias sue beeen este te Robert F. Duke. 
Se iandinsaemaiiaasen Peet To. . die diatibiealh Jas. H. O’Brien, 
Central Rubber & Sapply Co........2...2..2 2 nece cone .-.| Indianapolis, Ind............. A. G. Ruddell. 
CTI is, sinsiin apap anieniianiiidihanceiitintbaabcems: 8 ao. ng EOS Paul A. Pence, 
Chattahoochee Furniture Co................... ed wery Branch, Ga_........- Forrest Additon. 
Coe GRE C8. |... . .cncucdaistibbedichactionestes pi. £0 dead tdadaabetel A. J. Ehrlich. 
Citizens Ges & Coke Utility... .. ........2252-ccsse~nee-- ee A lon a cictvaihisntaiiiats Victor C. Seiter. 
Clark Chemical & Supply Co., Inc_-.-................----]----- eR MN EAE 6 Pore. Robert 8. Daily, 
G7, Ree Ci on nocccconcesukicnbsiciileoaeae BRIERE: chines Colcenamienoe sion = Rae Colson. 
Calusabia Conseren Oe... <cncdue<csGdsabcbabasedsneccncs Indianapolis, Ind-..........-- H. E. Herner. 
Catster ts 0b 98 0. 4 on oc cecctmmnidcsieccdinenincnnite et RS eee R. W. Spake. 
Ce I a oon uss ccnmewntocenmbinuotiennnen reenfield, Ind...............- A. P. Conklin. 
Culver Manufacturing Co., Inc........-.......-----.-.-<-- REAR SS Ay W. E. Culver. 
po en ey RTS RS Sas GOS Indianapolis, RE ee Frank Binford. 
Duncan & Miller Glass Co... econ ccc ences Washington, Pa_.............- L. K. Evans. 
Employers Mutual aw & Insurance Co............--.- Indianapolis, Ind......... Herbert Higburg. 
Enterprise Aluminum Co_ Se da edie de cdaecndikeaiied Massillon, Ohio. ...... John M. Luckner. 
I I a hermes ..-| Indianapolis, Ind_ E. E. Harlan. 
Excelsior Stove & Manufacturing Co---- Quincy, Ml........ John J, Fisher. 







Farley & Loetscher Manufacturing Co Dubuque, Iowa_. E. A. Loetscher, 

















Faucett Umphrey Corporation Morgantown, Ind. F. H. Waycott. 
Ferree-Case Lumber Co-.... Indianapolis, Ind_.... F. E. Pence. 
W. M. Finck & Co-......-.. Detroit, Mich...............-- Chester E. Baker, Jr. | 
Fletcher Bros. Co. .| Winston-Salem, N. C......... 
Be 6, et INE. tod Ani canatntth diaseiemacnimndih vinkianeiiinie Terre Haute, Ind_..........-- G. M. Foltz. 
Wee ene 0. bik od. cn cnnbuntbecusanechapasiocbiaee Indianapolis, Ind............- B. M. Forbes. 
Wort Beare Peet OG. 5. 6s cdhighunnsssasidhhcakoatanssnmee OO laa sac peli Geo. E. Daniels. 
 SENOE C Oc... con cnlhemmcmenncigagbiaiineitem REOCIOR, SOE. i co ciicenccunnid W. P. Forbes. 
es See TR no eatbecean: Indianapolis, Ind......-.-...-. R. 8. Foster. 
Peomkith ite Tnsnraned O0.....2 ddidscrctnncndsccsetscsess|s-—08 Pbteinctepbncadowtivtoss Ralph L. Colby. 
Re I AO nin nitinciininnnesangndapasde New Castle, Ind.............. H. Edgar French. 
Ee RA aie i TE at fe ES. Sebring, eee a W. V. Oliver. 
Gates Manufacturing Co... ... 2... ence nc oe ec ecesue- Indianapolis, Ind............- R. E. Gates. 
G, 3. Comtanats Oermeelee. acca cccncsnesievsivcnchtnbsawsed TNL i Sine dinaeiate R, A. Cox. 
Pe SS EARLE WE ei Gincn Basin akecmnadb dee LeRoy George Gord- 
ner. 
J. P. Gordon 6 sche ins oni 4ncieinie a aaeaeaiiaee Columbus, Ohio.............. J. P. Gordon. 
Grain Dealers National Mutual Fire Insurance Co........| Indianapolis, Ind............- Gage McCotter. 
GORD TMNT. oss onc is cwcnc ohn baw nessccucepeneeeel MEAD SE cdihcd wins tcbasenednaclns de D, I. Smith. 
Goaminy ts MmOeh, UGA. . — oso naw ececk ice seecdabcsaniokthe gers do... ----eeee-e----| M, M. Waltman. 
ig | BE IES 900... cccnnncusnnatnsdeimtbebininnnbni” Mount Toy, eae ad J. Roland Kinzer. 
E. Griener Co. MELEE CRIES SRR Re ay C. E. Griener. 
Gianrantee Mien A thebbet OG... cccoce cise cha sensceaeieubaaanl eS Sabian oases W. W. Kubn. 
EE Pa OT FL ERE Ee Elmer H. Vahle. 
Hall- Neai nai Che ee ee i als earl tis Fred 8. Boone. 
Harker Pottery Co-. <aeileianlsideal hie .| East Liverpool, Ohio. David G. Boyce. 
Henkel-Randall-W arner Co..- .| Indianapolis, Ind_-..-. A. J. Randall. 
Herbrand Corporation.....- .| Fremont, Ohio-......- - E. Traub Gottron. 
Hermetic Corporation -- .| Indianapolis, Ind.............. T. W. Smith. 
Se Sy ED in onic wccnansbacsecsneubhie. Goateaail Ts caicokaptinaatdepaaomiien ate R. C, Hiller. 
A no i alll ies anealacibeieen DRI eh cca ciedseuntinoen Benj. D. Hitz. 
ERITREA eee nenaoaniaaal et Pci. oe Geo. Alig, Jr. 
ey ONE RE TIER a RT SS tat nce sini based J. P. Atkinson. 
Huntington Laboratories, Inc.................--.--.--<- ee > | Re O. R. Foust. 
Indfana Condensed Milk Co.-.................22---ceccce- Indianapolis, Ind..............| Marion Moore. 
kL aS Pr a OS Pcs cit Ah kcdeneonidcee Louis C. Buehler. 
Indiana Glass Co.. i gk me ee oe ee E. Ww. Merry. 
Indiana Lumbermen’s Mutual Insurance Co--...--------- Indianapolis, D8 . aussesuienels Carl §. Jones. 
Reiinh GRAB ist nck ccs cinecnb oo coceneeeneee Ce ee ame k al R. J. W alden. 
Penn Pee O00 ,........:50- nas nenaumenrocauns cannes RE Ree oe Fred J. Ostermeyer. 
Indiana Wall Paper & Paint Co.........-....-.cece.ceeee-|----- dO....-.--2---2----------2 Walter H. Vahle. 
Raeiinein: Wi eee Ge NG Ce, oo oir entetivskcn.ncce eid a ee ae F, W. Dennerline. 
Indianapolis Engraving Co., Dh a ae _ E. A. Morris. 
Des Gio 06 00 view cecncccl wrctndacdbaaseame tee OR ee ee aes B, Elsey. 
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Address Representative 





Byron J. Smith. 

Henry Gramse, Jr. 
Sarat hoe T. L. Nelson, 

Ria ghiocodoww ued R. 8. Dukes. 

M, A. Stybr. 

L. L. Swartz. 

R. F. Schnaus. 


“Bake ne. 
Indi ianapolis, Ind 







W. E. Kennedy. 
G. B. Moxle ey 

George H. Kingsbury. 
—s Klieber, 

oO. oe 
es Kraas, 





Knoxall Corporation... 































George T. Kraas Co.. 
Kramer NL MSGi a indcniacdépeiahappinktions|<o.na Edwin B, Ash, 
Kuhner i iii i diiestssieeilipiaiattiiantaihtiet + . C. Kuhner. 
EEE, GE nietamenntscannudasektnteakes obitGiedhtees C. F, Eveleigh. 
Se Ott E UCI han dekh add sosecbadinadnde<slens.LUOaa nadacssuconsdesctucsds Fred J. Hamerin. 
Bee C oes Panee CO. ING. 6... 5 - ocncnacecscendssussous|..5-- = eds Ake sci eh noc oes 8. E. Weinland. 
John J. Madden Manufacturing Dsante cutennasdt Shad ae i oe a gs John J. Madden. 
ESOS. . hts oc od anakitincuiiecckabidnasl aagsititennais -pendotmemenne anes G. C. Bosley. 
Biarind TF 00l Corporation... 6. osc nce cceseccnsscnccnsce.. ine SF iki Cees dh we hs N. H. Motsinger. 
ORS i. nk dincdonunonteibnmbinguiemeesnsss High Point, ORs. tdistan oad J. E. Marsh. 
SEE NOS, BRO = ng co cncandedekatsedshdecbmundens Indianapolis, a iiilain ci ticdesiel Grace Marshall. 
MeCormick Lumber Co., Inc. . ......2-.26.-2-5200-00-----]----- = PRE ee ae 8. L. MeCormick. 
Eo tas il deemtegebiumainn Theodore H. Seuel. 
Baliler Bros. Hardware Co... ............22-0.2ccecennte- itichmond, TE hos ocrnibnmorenntis F, O, Chambers, 
L. B. Mosiman Corporation..............................- Indianapolis, NG nk woke L. B. Mosiman. 
IS BONO ome rieiuewennscnecccésicdacboos|osint RG oe ees ae Norman R. Kem. 
Muehlhausen S ring IN enti sewncintilinnpeed: Logansport, Ind_.............-. M. L. Beutel. 
Ee i on eek chew nnendnamitioar Indianapolis, Ind............. Ferd. L. Hollwee. 
National Mitten Works Pudi tacadsnalectatdamssskLseteibocts Kokomo, Ind._...............- Willis H. Howell. 
National Sewing Machine Co....................-..--.--- TUNNSCNR WAR ddd sic cndece R. F, List. 
ROA STONE, og oc oe ocdnkenccccccossececmccccceh New Castle, Ind....-...------ J.G. Burris. 
INGDUIEO-S OPES TCUINTIIR, oo. occ ndebecdewndnchecces<---- Columbus, Ind_...........-...- ps ands ell C, Cline. 
Noremwestern Cabities 00. nnccccccccccccccndwscdcsceccces Burlington, lowa_............- E. A. Stanton. 
a ncevascesrennanenecwul Bloomington, Ind............. Paul “W. Shertzer. 
SE RE OR Mihi eo danas conccccuusceensccsenh Indianapolis, Ind.........-..- Geo. S. Olive. 
Op-Al Electric & Manufacturing Co-................-..---]-_..- We es ge ccs ool A. H, Opperman. 
Osgood & oma a Ae ae cn heicidi sla mgceamnalh TROND, File 5. is cnskthecenpanmeat H. M. Osgood. 
i albus a denneniuslveiucodedestosennas lndianapalls, Wiiinccenanaicies Chas. J. Oval. 
Paper Pasene i lil os sos | oasis mae eae eemabemndicn amdon R. F. Stilz. 
I ak EL ell a ddchacoonncensab|ocsse 40 Piiadathandeuweidesindscss T. J. Cornwell. 
Perfection Paint ¥y Cs oul wee i iaetne sos cacinasn George Gable. 
NIE OI on Lao ae ale eel iecnatrcsineiéoonh|ounea We en a sawclotininn Fred H. Bruhn. 
NN iii an ain, emhinaneiionennnseninnwoe <p ni Te re Theo. F. Schmidt. 
ce. ik a Le abcd hoaenan Indianapolis, Ind............-. W. H. Martindill. 
uaker State Oil Refining Corporation...................- OW ONY Wak sock ded. ce ccecs H. L. Luse 
a ne cial wdnaliiniieele Rn oo itnnrnns Roy F. Crinkshank. 
ne POMPEI, Abel ci ccebnddhorueasebeccocesacs Indianapolis, Ind_..........-. W. G. Dithmer. 
Reereation Equipment Co......................--...-..--- PO FINE i de nwesdccocaen O. W. Douglas. 
tin cpacnndunsaneendiindadechean | Richmond, Ind..............- J. R. Quigg. 
Richmond Malleable Castings Co.......................-- A aelac do nia 
Rockwood Manufacturing Co. ...................---....-- Indianapolis, Ind.....-..----- W. D. Hamerstadt. 
ee eamnenmatbaoade Richmond, Ind__...........-- = Mr. Springer. 
Roots-Connersville Blower Corporation.................-- Connersville, ‘Ind........-.... W. E. Newkirk. 
Se PER OU SO Siar: 5h te ca cubseadanvgpenmennone Indianapolis, Ind_..........-- A. J. Wohlgemuth 
Royal Metal Manufacturing Co....................--.-... Michigan City, Ind._........- C. E. Gaul. 
RE HEI Con occ 0 na casccutededocawebsbadaned Indianapolis, Ind.............- T. M. Rybolt. 
EEE WLS. LC Adele < keh dui ee dume sd ucskinwk ddethode aa ac a an hi M. J. Hammel. 
IO OR inicetindachine tnngdasasancnesscccceesedo|soccs do... sce dee R. F. Behrmann, 
I NE BE in mtinnndathamgnsectedceventinade | Frankfort, Ind_...-....----.-- ou Schlosser. 
Schramm & Schmieg eh Be oil Mii d eaebede Burlington, Te Biiiecscesadnse | C. W. Dwight. 
et IONE 0 8 ois. sara sees seccmine-cnessnenesoes Indianapolis, Ind_.......-..--. Walter J. Twiname. 
Rn a conapabeggmbindamdded nade Coshocton, Ohio.....-...-..-- | J.S. Shaw. 
See FT SE IOs on bare ede doccecetucuelsababhsnewarese Shelbyville, Ind_.............. . 
NG i) ois, se nadacdceasterestacneote Indianapolis, Ind.........-..- | C. J. Shirk. 
OREN PONE SEMIS C10... cance nnccadccndpbccdawetsoesq 5 SES espana, | KE. Siegler. 
Pe ES Be ea os si decwcuwaemeldenddabeda Burlington, N. C........-...- | M. B. Smith. 
Henry C. Smither Roofing Co.......................-..... Indianapolis, Ind......-.....- Jos. E. ae 
tal ell ne sie eais IS Ba oniccude. os seme G. F. Ive 
PET, CNT LWW OUR, SOL Cadcbsbucdecesc cect wssoodimnd~ REE BOs didinvdteecncct Fd L. amuheese 
NOE SoS cilia dade ckocevabibatnbose Southport, Ind_............... | T. W. Davidson, 
NR ie hat. iin nc nang gemmannen=sonenndnastnnse se acme ih dntamatinane | B. W. Duck, Jr. 
Spickelmier Fuel & Supply Co.............-..-.-.-------- 
Springfield Leather Products Co........-.--.-- | R. N. Lubfer. 
See? WP EOE OO) Foe Li Sake ns snioe -ccasnnns | George W. Stark. 
Theodore Stein, Jr_.........- Theodore Stein, Jr. 
Stone, Stafford & Stone... _...do F, A. Wilkins. 
Sun Glow Industries, Inc_.....- Mansfield, Oh W. L. Scheifley. 
Superior Paper Products Co--.-. Marion, Ind__..-. Wm. H. Willen. 
Syndicate Glass, Inc.........-- Indianapolis, Ind. P. H. James. 
Tell City Desk Co., Inc.......... Tell City, Ind_-.-- M. J. Kinsh. 
Thiele Furnace Co., Inc.....-.....- Indianapolis, Ind - | J. H. Turnbull. 





Stanley R. Noyes. 

| R. T. Seantlebury. 
Indianapolis, Ind_ | Francis J. Schuster. 
| Fort Smith, Ark_. .-| H. Temple Tucker, 
Indianapolis, Ind - | H, T. Griffith. 





Newburyport, Mass 


Towle Manufacturing Co.--.. 
Ashland, Ohio_- 


Toycraft Rubber Co. --..... 
Troy Oil Co., Inc. ---.---- 
Tucker Duck & Rubber Co 


































Udell Works 

Sipe Pitier y Goo. aise cece en Huntingburg, Ind O. I. Lett. 

United States Veneer Corporation Indianapolis, Ind............- | Ira A. Minnick, 
Universal Potteries, Inc__......-.- Cambridge, Ohio............-.- | Robert Secrest. 
Van Camp Hardware & Iron Co. Indianapolis, Ind.........-... | G. C. Klippel. 

li ei a ectennannsaneuspanscéveldinih WD SniesiSdediubidetstnded Cecil A. Van Wert. 
Vaser Machine Co-.- L ictia ME A dite dtaiicbeiad clade | E. M. Vaser. 

Vick Chemical Co_...... Ww Sonioaiet, Ny Se eat | J. W. Roberts. 
Virginia Sweet Foods, In | Greenfield, Ind. -............. M. L. Pernice, Jr. 
Vonnegut Hardware Co- indianapolis, ASMA | Charles E. Wagner, 
Wabash Fibre Box Co-_-_. Terre Haute, Ind_...........- Lee M. Black. 

86 Bg es, seul ee toninetipoatn roche, | Ne esq satan ake D. D. Cutright. 

RE OE EN on on nar apecamseosansasageespin jie zh ddbchicab couse ps aoe ee 
a 2. os in iwatcesarvesboneadabodne oie TT ce, edt anes A. D. Wiles. 

RE BR ee Veer ee es ee “Union City, Pa...-....---.--- C. R. York. 
SRO REGNRE COP OR RIOR on ds con nmccsncersccoasaussaes Indianapolis, S15. ce xeadw< J. I. Garrett. 
DE. EU BANOG. TIO. oon cs cccaccccdbscbeebetessdescoele cco. Es sin ono aciamaphieiica aa 8. Ziffrin. 

Zimmer Paper Products......-. sa ae Bn ie oe a Karl R. Zimmer, 
ER MO at ap maipsinna Saimin EIN a ide eshte cin amie J. A. Matthews. 








LT 
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Items which can probably be cut in half 
during emergency 
Rivers, harbors, and flood con- 


National park improvements_ 10, 000, 000 
Agriculture, forests and trails_ 10, 000, GOO 
Rural rehabilitation ........ ie 66, 000, 000 
Food-stamp plan............ - 100,000,000 
Export bounties...........-.. 100, 000, 000 
Last year’s appropriation for 
Wit Ripeetetisnsn—-- oon 1, 325, 000, 000 
(Will not the $20,000,- 
000,000 defense program 
cut employment at least 
in half?) 
Departmental publicity and 
I sass ett cg shiecimeenne 39, 000, 006 
National Resources Planning 
Board and Office of Govern- 
ment Reports, about.....-. 3, 000, 000 
ST tiihcchbntadineticnentitucanenen 1, 774, 000, 000 
GN is iden erameansnes 887, 000, 000 


Items the total of which can probably be 
reduced 25 percent 


Agriculture departmental ex- 
pense (in addition to agri- 


riculture aids) ............. $114, 000, 000 
Department of Commerce_... 31, 000, 000 
Dcpartment of Intericr.__... 70, 000, 000 
Department of Justice...._.. 55, 000, 000 
War Department—nonmilitary 

ee i EEE 45, 000, 000 
Miscellaneous independent 

QUO Gis cbc nsledan dw 66, 000, 000 
Refugee relief. ............... 18, 000, C00 

webs 620 238 500) ag 399, 000, 000 
One ‘fourth 8.2.2. ccna 100, 000, 000 
ee eee 2, 031, 000, 000 


We, the undersigned, plead for reduced 
expenses in the belief the national welfare 
is endangered, and that the Nation cannot 
afford to have a single dollar spent for un- 
necessary nondefense. expenditures. 


SURTE . dtia ata , 1941, 
I CN sn ai ied err ceanentingn dhaien nhchndinnliomeaiiel = 
Name of representative_...........-....... i 
Caer Gn WOW... ciel asee ee “ 





World War Veterans of the United States 
Merchant Marine 


EXTENSION CF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DAVID I. WALSH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 15 (legislative day of 
Monday, July 14), 1941 


ARTICLE BY C. J. CORMIER 





Mr. WALSH.. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “World War Veterans of the 
United States Merchant Marine, the His- 
tory of the American Merchant Marine, 
Recruiting Service, During the World 
War of 1917-18,” by Clarence J. Cormier, 
charter member of the World War vet- 
erans of the United States merchant 
marine, 1917-18. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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Woritp War VETERANS OF THE UNITED STATES 
MERCHANT MarINE—THE History OF THE 
AMERICAN MERCHANT MarINE, RECRUITING 
SERVICE, DURING THE WORLD War oF 1917-18 


(By Clarence J. Cormier, charter member of 
the World War Veterans of the United 
States merchant marine, 1917-18) 


- By the Urgent Deficiencies Act of June 15, 
1917, the President of the United States was 
given the power to use for the national se- 
curity and defense a fund of $6,250,000, for 
recruiting, instructing and training of officers, 
engineers, and crews for American ships. 

The President granted this power and fund 
to the United States Shipping Board and 
authorized the establishment of the recruit- 
ing service, with headquarters in the United 
States customhouse at Boston, Mass., under 
the supervision of Henry Howard. 

The first school of navigation was opened 
in Cambridge, Mass., June 4, 1917, under the 
direction of the United States Shipping 
Board, and others were established on the 
Atlantic, Gulf, Pacific coasts, and the Great 
Lakes, until 43 schools were in operation. 

Men who had some experience in seaman- 
ship were to be given a short, intensive pe- 
riod of training in navigation by experienced 
sea captains, as well as teachers from scien- 
tific schools and universities. 

The next work to which attention was 
directed was the training of engineers. 
Schools were opened up and maintained in 
12 engineering schools, chiefly at technical 
colleges. 

For admission to navigation or engineering 
schools, candidates must be American citi- 
zens between 19 and 55 years, inclusive. 

The graduates from the navigation schools 
from June 4, 1917, to November 9, 1918, num- 
bered 3,300. 

The graduates from the _ engineering 
schools as marine engineers from June 4, 
1917, to November 9, 1918, numbered 
2,960. : 
By the autumn of 1917 the ship-construc- 
tion program of the emergency fleet had 
reached such a stage that the Government 
authorized the United States Shipping Board 
to establish a recruiting service for young 
men who wished to enlist as sailors in the 
American merchant marine. 

To enlist in the merchant marine, a man 
had to be an American citizen between the 
ages of 18 and 35 years. It will be noticed 
that no other branch of the s2rvice, that is, 
the Navy, Army, or the Marines, during the 
World War, were as strict in the citizen 
clause. 

Deferred classification under the selective- 
service regulations applied to regular mem- 
bers of merchant crews, while apprentices 
enroll for training in the United States 
Shipping Board Recruiting Service were held 
to be not available for military service. If 
such men left the merchant marine service 
they were liable to immediate draft. 

In December 1917 the Sea Training Bureau 
of the United States Shipping Board Re- 
cruiting Service was ready to receive appli- 
cation from Americans willing to take a 
course which would fit them for service as 
sailors, firemen, coal passers, oilers, water 
tenders, cooks, and stewards on vessels of 
the American merchant marine. 

Applicants were enlisted for the “duration 
of the war” and were trained on seven ships 
in Atlantic waters, four on the Pacific, one 
at New Orleans, and one at Cleveland, Ohio. 
Headquarters were established at Federal 
pier, East Boston, Mass., where the former 
Eastern Steamship Line steamers Calvin 
Austin, Governor Dingley, Governor Cobb, and 
later the Meade were stationed. 

The thousands of men who were needed 
for this new service ccu'd be obtained only 
through the aid of recruiting stations in all 
large cities. President Louis K. Liggett, of 


the United Drug Co., came ta the assistance 


of the Recruiting Service by placing 6,854 
stores of his company available as recruiting 
stations. How effective this recruiting serv- 
ice was can be shown by the rate at which 
recruits, all of whom were volunteers, were 
obtained. During the first 3 months 7,500 
men were enlisted, while by November 8, 
1918, 3 days before the armistice, 32,014 ap- 
plicants were inducted into the service. 

The men enlisted were given a course of 
training from 6 weeks to 3 months and then 
assigned to merchant ships with regular pre- 
war seamen in the proportion of four re- 
cruits to six able seamen. It is a matter of 
record that 75 percent of these sailors came 
from New England, living up to the tradi- 
tions of the men who “went down to the sea 
in ships” from the earliest New England 
days. 

A Sea Service Bureau was created which 
had charge of the assignment of graduates 
of the training ships and the enlisting of 
crews for all United States Shipping Board 
vessels. This shipping agency has been con- 
tinued to the present day. It is interesting 
to note that Mr. Harrington Pike, who was 
in charge of the Boston office of this Service 
during the war, is still carrying on that 
position. Mr. Henry Howard was director 
of the Recruiting Service during the war, and 
it was his capable leadership that was re- 
sponsible for the success of this Service. 

Before the World War about 70 percent of 
the crews on American ships were foreign, 
but at its close nearly all crews were Ameri- 
can citizens. The records show that the Serv- 
ice rendered by the merchant marine, of its 
ships that were sunk and men killed or dis- 
abled is sufficient to say that a large, well- 
operated merchant marine was undeniably 
essential to bringing the war to its success- 
ful close. 





Government Should Protect Defense 
Workers in Order To Provide Equip- 


ment fer Soldiers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. FREDERICK C. SMITH 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 15, 1941 


Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
shall vote for section 9a in the House 
amendments to S. 1524, which provides 
for Government protection of persons 
who wish to voluntarily return to work in 
defense plants where production has 
been stopped “through subversive influ- 
ences or otherwise.” 

The Nation is confronted with a con- 
dition which, in my opinion, demands 
that nothing be left undone in the pro- 
duction of defense articles. 

The conscription law, against which I 
voted, is now forcing millions of young 
men into military service. They have no 
choice in the matter; neither have they 
anything to say as to how much pay they 
shall receive. The Government dictates 
that, too. The base pay is $21 per month. 

The men in uniform are being trained 
for war. The President has already, 
secretly and without congressional con- 
sent, dispatched scme of them nearly 
3,600 miles across the sea to Iceland, 
which lies in the European war zone of 
the Eastern Hemisphere, 
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Since British soldiers also are in Ice- 
land, the same is a battlefield. There- 
fore the inescapable fact is upon us that 
the President has now actually put the 
United States into the European war. 

The public does not know but what the 
President has also sent come of our sol- 
diers to other distant battlefields. 

This is the condition that actually con- 
fronts us. 

I feel it.is now the first duty of the Gov- 
ernment to provide the proper equipment 
and supplies for our soldiers. 

The very least we could possibly con- 
sider to be our duty in this situation would 
be to make it possible for those persons 
who voluntarily choose to do so to work 
in the production of the defense articles 
that are vital to our soldiers. 

The boys in camp have a right to ex- 
pect of us at least this much. The 
fathers and mothers who have sons in 
uniform have a right to demand it. 

I shall, of course, also support the pro- 
vision lowering the draft age to 28 years. 





Citadels of Democracy Being Undermined 
by Inefficiency, Mismanagement, Waste, 
and Probable Corruption 


REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ROBERT F. RICH 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 15, 1941 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, this morning 
my office received copies of a publication 
entitled “Citadels of Democracy.” Just a 
few weeks ago we received another prop- 
aganda book entitled “Arsenals of De- 
mocracy.” Some day soon we may have 
a book entitled “Destroyers of Democ- 
racy” for in my opinion that is just what 
we are about to do, when we allow the 
funds appropriated for national defense 
to be spent upon useless propaganda such 
as the books received today. 

Mr. Speaker, for some time I have 
been wondering just when we are going 
to have a real investigation of our whole 
defense program. An investigation, sir, 
that goes to the bottom of things. An 
investigation that will sift out the mis- 
management, the inefficiency, the waste, 
and the corruption no doubt attached to 
the program. 

I say that we need this investigation 
now, for the citadels of democracy are 
slowly being undermined by the ineffi- 
ciency, the mismanagement, and the 
waste that is apparent on every side. 
This propaganda pamphlet is a striking 
illustration. No publication is necessary 
to tell the American people of the finer 
qualities of our defense effort; but, Mr. 
Speaker, we certainly need some pub- 
licity about the things I have mentioned. 
This is a wonderful effort we are making. 
It is an effort that requires untold sacri- 
fices upon the part of the people, and I 
insist, Mr. Speaker, that it is a shame 
and a disgrace to ask our people to buy 

















and defense bonds and to 
d and let the War Depart- 
squander the money for propa- 
this type. 

a word about Our Army. Lt. 
Lear, after reviewing the 
of the Second Army last 
as saying: 

troops average about 6 months’ train- 
and a lot of polishing is needed, but 
iy they could occupy a comparatively 
quiet defense sector in actual combat. 


This is the commanding general’s 
opinion of the real defenders of our de- 


Mr. Speaker, instead of squandering 
the money appropriated by Congress for 
publicity stunts and propaganda, I be- 
lieve we ought to concentrate every dol- 
lar on tooling up our Army for the day 
when it may be called upon to really 
defend democracy on the field of battle. 

I do not believe the next war is going 
to be any flag-waving, shotgun affair. 
But from the purchases that have been 
made during the last year, I am frankly 
puzzled. I wonder just how we can de- 
fend our democracy with organs and 
hymnals, with shotguns and clay pigeons, 
with motion-picture theaters and recrea- 
tional centers, with flags and banners. 

Mr. Speaker, there are many questions 
that create doubt in my mind as to the 
quality of leadership so far exhibited in 
our defense effort, but I have no doubts 
as to the loyalty and patriotism of the 
men and women of the United States, 
whether they are in the service or out of 
it. It is for them I speak, in protest 
against the continuing waste of public 
moneys for propaganda, to glorify war, 
and to drag this Nation into a conflict 
= the Americans desire to keep out 
of. 

With the lady from Arkansas I say: 


We've had our share in Flanders field, 
We'll stay at home and mind our own, 
For we've a job to do. 

We'll lick the “isms” one by one, 
For old red, white, and blue. 


We'll sit on our veranda, and read your 
propaganda, 

But we won’t be over “till it’s over” over 
there. 


ge 





Order of the Sons of Italy 


REMARKS 
oFr 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


CF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 








Tuesday, July 15, 1941 





Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under the permission given me 
to extend my remarks, I submit an edi- 
torial from the Boston Post of July 10, 
1941, entitled “Loyal Sons,” and one from 
the Boston Traveler of July 10, 1941, en- 
titled “Answering the Call.” 
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Each of these editorials commend the 
Order of the Sons of Italy for the fine, 
patriotic example that organization has 
set in purchasing $20,000 worth of na- 
tional-defense bonds. 

The grand venerable of the Order of 
the Sons of Italy, Mr. Joseph Gorrasi, 
lives in my congressivnal district, in the 
city of Woburn. He is an outstanding 
example of the extremely high type of 
Italian immigrant who has come to our 
shores. At the present time Mr. Gorassi 
is 39 years of age. He was born in Italy 
and came here when a young boy. He 
worked hard at various jobs while earn- 
ing his way through Boston University 
Law School, graduating with the class of 
1924. He was admitted to the Massa- 
chusetts bar the same year. 

Attorney Gorassi typifies the progres- 
sive type of the newer races to settle in 
this country. He has studied hard, 
worked diligently, and has made a host 
of friends throughout our Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts. He is now the 
city solicitor of Woburn, a post he also 
held in 1930. At one time he served in 
the capacity of claims attorney with the 
New England District, Public Works 
Administration. 

In these strenuous and trying days 
when there is so much feeling and con- 
fusion, it is especially fine to record the 
loyalty and patriotism of those who came 
here to escape the bondage and lack of 
freedcm in their fatherlands. It is a 
token of their protest against the pres- 
ent governments of their native lands, 
and it is an endorsement of the freedom 
and liberty of our United States of 
America. They are fine loyal Americans. 


The editorials follow: 
[From the Boston Post of July 10, 1941] 
LOYAL SONS 


In a day when accomplishment is far more 
valuable than words and far-fetched plans, 
the Order of the Sons of Italy in America set 
a fine practical example. Recently the Mas- 
sachusetts grand lodge of this organization 
purchased $20,000 worth of defense bonds and 
already it has instituted an excellent system 
for the forwarding of gifts and for visits to 
its members in the various training, camps. 

Within a short time it will have working 
a plan for the entertainment of out-of-State 
members in training in Bay State camps with 
sightseeing trips and other services. Here is 
a loyal, up-and-coming organization really 
getting things done. 


[From the Boston Traveler of July 10, 1941] 
ANSWERING THE CALL 


The most loyal American is not necessarily 
the oldest American; he may be a very new 
American. Strong confirmation of this un- 
doubted fact may be seen in the action of 
the Sons of Italy in America, whose Massachu- 
setts lodge recently purchased $20,000 worth 
of defense bonds. 

These times are trying ones for loyal Ameri- 
cans whose ancestry stems from Axis coun- 
tries. One may have a true and devoted love 
for Italy or Germany, and with it a detesta- 
tion of their present governments. 

Perhaps those newer Americans, whose faith 
in the land of their adoption is so strong that 
it overshadows ancestral ties, are the best 
Americans of us all. 
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Seventy-seventh Annual Convention of 
Benevolent and Protective Order of 
Elks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES J. DAVIS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 








Tuesday, July 15 (legislative day of 
Monday, July 14), 1941 





ADDRESS BY JOSEPH G. BUCH 





Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President, last eve- 
ning in Independence Square, Philadel- 
phia, the Grand Lodge of the Benevolent 
and Protective Order of Elks met in its 
seventy-seventh annual convention. It 
was a time of genuine inspiration, with 
patriotic music, stirring addresses, and a 
great gathering of warm-hearted Amer- 
icans. 

The spirit of the founding fathers 
seemed to be thoroughly expressed by the 
spirit of the Elks in this memorable meet- 
ing. Prominent citizens were present 
from practically every State and Terri- 
tory of our Nation. 

Hon. Charles H. Grakelow, director of 
supplies and purchases of the city of 
Philadelphia, was chairman of the meet- 
ing 


Gen, John J. Pershing from his sick 
room sent his greetings over the radio. 

Mr. James R. Nicholson, chairman of 
the Elks National Defense Commission, 
told of the great contest conducted 
among 400,000 school children on the 
subject What Uncle Sam Means to Me. 
Governor Cross, of Connecticut, served as 
chairman of the board of judges of this 
contest. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp the elo- 
quent address of Grand Exalted Ruler 
Joseph G. Buch, of Trenton, N. J., deliv- 
ered on July 14 at Indep2ndence Hall, 
Philadelphia, over a Nation-wide radio 
chain. In over half a century of experi- 
ence with fraternal leaders I have never 
had the honor to hear a more inspiring 
message. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Mr. Chairman, past grand exalted rulers, 
Officers of the grand lodge of the Benevolent 
and Protective Order of Elks, members of the 
Grand Lodge, distinguished guests, ladies and 
gentlemen: As the benevolent and Protective 
Order of Elks prepares to meet tomorrow in its 
seventy-seventh annual convention, it is 
fitting that in these opening exercises we 
gather tonight at the historic Independence 
Hali, where the principles of free govern- 
ment were translated by great patriots into 
simple, clear, and lasting words. 

And here, I know, we will be inspired by 
the high ideals of these early American 
leaders to examine into the resources and 
potentialities of our great fraternity so that 
we may make further contributions for the 
security and protection of the liberty they 
helped to establish. 
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In these days of uncertainty we must give 
careful consideration to the serious problems 
before us. Nowhere could this be more appro- 
priately done than in Philadelphia, one of the 
world's greatest municipalities; a city char- 
acteristic of the high, patriotic, and fraternal 
aims of our order, not only because it is 
justly known as the City of Brotherly Love, 
but because here was cradled the very liberty 
We enjoy. 

From the inception of our order we volun- 
tarily entered into a partnership with 
America—a partnership cemented by loyalty 
and patriotism and by widespread civic and 
humanitarian services. We linked the 
destinies of our order with those of our 
country, and for over 70 years this chain of 
love and devotion has remained unbroken. 

The Bible and the flag and the invocation 
of a Divine guidance have graced and adorned 
the teachings and the beauty of our ritual 
and lodge rooms throughout the develop- 
ment of our order from its humble begin- 
ning—with a little group of men—to its full 
expansion of over 500,000 loyal American 
citizens. 

And perhaps this fully explains the un- 
usual growth of the order from its original 
founders’ group to over 1,400 lodges in every 
State of the Union, and in all our Territories 
and possessions; an order which spreads its 
benefactions to every important -nunicipality 
of our great country, and which proves to the 
entire world that trust in God and patriotism, 
with an abiding love of fellow man, form a 
union against which no force or forces can 
prevail. 

Our fraternity is typical of the great Amer- 
ican family. To this annual reunion it has 
summoned its members from the far cor- 
ners of the land, and its deliberations and 
decisions will be marked by a judgment and 
a wisdom that grows out of the philosophy 
and experience of life in the city and the 
country, the mountains and the wilderness. 

Men who have mined the gold of Alaska 
and the coal of Pennsylvania are here. 

Men who have sailed our inland waters 
and the high seas are here. We have repre- 
sented in this convention not only the 48 
great States, the island possessions, and the 
Territories of America—we have here men 
representative of every phase of American 
action—educational, cultural, industrial, fi- 
nancial, social, military; and civil. 

The true American spirit is here today— 
eager, courageous, determined. 

In the shadow of the liberty bell, whoze 
history reaches back to the birth of our free- 
dom, we will take under consideration mat- 
ters that concern the progress of our order, 
the welfare of our people, the security of our 
institutions, and the safety of our country. 

We come here conscious of a confused world 
but with a full and clear understanding of 
our responsibilities as Elks and Americans. 
We come, too, with the knowledge of a task 
already well done. 

I look back to Houston where, before me, 
I saw a year full of hope. I review the 
months, that have since passed, and I see a 
realization of that hope and I am proud of 
the privilege that was given me to lead so 
many hundreds of thousands of loyal Ameri- 
cans during a year of useful service. 

In every respect we have made an honest 
effort to fulfill our obligations to our order, 
to our country, and to our fellow man. 

We sought the aid and cooperation of one of 
the outstanding men of the times, a great 
American, and a good Elk, Gen. John J. 
Pershing, and he responded by permitting us 
to use his name and prestige in connection 
with a new membership class, and the result 
was remarkable. 

Through other mediums, with the full aid 
and cooperation of our subordinate lodges, 
we have made tremendous gains. Elkdom, 
however, will always remain indebted to, and 
honor the name of, General Pershing, for the 


part he played in strengthening the hand of 
our fraternity. 

And it will afford me a deep personal satis- 
faction when, later in the program, as grand 
exalted ruler, I will have the privilege of 
presenting to General Pershing, through his 
chosen representative, a duly inscribed 
plaque as a token of appreciation and of the 
love and esteem in which he is held by 
every one of his fellow members of our order. 

At the outset of my administration, I 
appointed the Elks’ national defense and 
public relations commission. Through this 
body we have more than justified the proph- 
ecies of our patriotic performances of the 
past. With over 1,400 lodges as sponsors, 
we have reached out to millions of people 
with a program of patriotism and practical 
American action. 

One cannot examine the work of the past 
year and not be inspired by the results that 
have been attained. 

No field was left unexplored in spreading 
the lessons of Americanism. 

An achievement worthy of special note 
was the national essay contest—an educa- 
tional and patriotic movement—which in- 
duced thousands of the youth of our land 
to ponder upon and translate into writing 
th2 wealth and goodness of American re- 
sources gnd American institutions. 

Picture, too, if you can, thousands of pa- 
triotic exercises by the subordinate lodges 
in which entire communities committed 
themselves to shoulder the responsibilities 
cf American citizenship and to associate 
themselves with governmental authorities 
and agencies in the general movement to 
make America safe for democracy. 

Try to vision every conceivable patriotic 
effort: Enlistment for service; the care of 
the families of the enlisted; the raising of 
funds for defense through the direct pur- 
chase, and by sponsoring the sale of United 
States national-defense bonds; the donation 
of ambulances to the Red Cross, and you 
begin to grasp the tremendous effort Elkdom 
put forth as it proceeded to execute its part 
of the patriotic partnership which has existed 
throughout the years. 

For these things Elkdom finds its inspira- 
tion in the simple truths of life. It recog- 
nizes the principle that the strength of a 
democracy is in its people, and that the 
strength of the people must rise out of the 
family circle. 

“Love of country and home and friends” 
expresses the philosophy which, based upon 
right thinking, and right living, prompts its 
every benefaction. 

This philosophy spreads sunshine into the 
dark corners of life. It invokes the divine 
guidance and shapes its course around the 
Golden Rule. It seeks crippled children and 
straightens their little limbs, searches out the 
blind and giving them the “seeing eye”, 
reaches out to the sick and gives them relief, 
finds the oppressed and gives them hope. 

And, with an eye to the future, it searches 
out the strong and courageous youth of our 
land and seeks not only to arouse in these 
leaders of tomorrow a full appreciation of 
their heritage as Americans but to instill in 
them the love of home that must always be 
the strength of a God-fearing people. 

It is these, the simple but fundamental 
things, that the war makers have all but 
forgotten. 

We are living in a fast-changing world, 
when every turn of the clock produces effects 
that seem to alter the structure and stability 
of nations and long-established institutions. 

It would seem that all the weaknesses of 
society are coming to the surface and that 
man, in a vain attempt to cure these weak- 
nesses, has lost his sense of direction and 
balance and is slowly destroying himself. 

Nations are fighting, not for ideals, but for 
raw materials; not to protect their home- 
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lands, but to acquire and to enslave new ter- 
ritories and peoples. 

War appears to be gradually crushing all 
the fine instincts that make for culture and 
enlightenment. It is d works of 
man whose perfection and beauty have helped 
to inspire and develop our civilization. 

And, with all this, hate and bitterness are 
creeping closer and closer to our shores and 
the barriers of distance and great seas are 
shrinking. For years America has felt her- 
self safe from the consequence of world wars. 
Our people have sought peace, not strife. 
They have wanted to be left free to enjoy 
that peace, and with it to speak honest 
thoughts and to pursue decent impulses. 

Yet as machines of speed and destruction 
become more numerous and perfect and the 
might of militaristic nations becomes more 
arbitrary, America senses the danger of relying 
upon mere geographic advantages. And, hav- 
ing witnessed the invasion and destruction 
of smaller and independent nations, she has 
fully awakened to the grave possibilities of 
an unpredictable future. 

There seems to be a difference of opin- 
ion regarding the danger which now faces 
America. Men also differ upon the presence 
of this danger and the existence of a chal- 
lenge. Yet our common sense and our loy- 
alty tells us that, regardless of these uncer- 
tainties when, through the orderly processes 
of democracy, America makes her final de- 
cision the world must find her a strong and 
unconquerable nation. 

Men, who have practiced charity and jus- 
tice find it difficult to visualize the present 
plight of humanity. Shadows are slowly 
gathering over most of the world. Death and 
destruction have left many nations pros- 
trate. Free people have been enslaved. Rich 
territories have been impoverished. Innocent 
men and women have been killed. Count- 
less children have been made orphans. Mil- 
lions of tons of shipping lie at the bottom 
of the seas. Blind passion and bitterness 
threaten to engulf civilization. Because all 
this is counter to the hopes and ideals of 
democracy, the survival of America and its 
way of life may soon be a matter for definite 
and drastic action. 

There is now a great conflict between two 
opposite philosophies. It is said, on the one 
hand, that there is room in this world for 
both. It is also said that one must eventu- 
ally destroy the other. America does not 
wish to destroy anything. It would rather 
preserve than destroy. By the same token, 
America itself will not be destroyed. How 
our national security is to be accomplished, 
no one can foretell in exact detail but one 
thing is certain—in order for America to pre- 
serve herself and her democratic ideals, she 
must be strong. 

In order for America to acquire her maxi- 
mum strength, in order that she may be 
able to meet any challenge and overcome 
any danger, and, if necessary, destroy any 
enemy or combination of enemies, she must 
be strong from within as well as from with- 
out. One fact, therefore, remains dom- 
inant and uncontradicted and that is the 
necessity for national preparedness. 

Preparedness, however, does not mean 
alone the wholesale manufacture of arma- 
ments and munitions. It means, not alone 
the drafting of soldiers and the building of 
camps. Preparedness is something which 
calls for initiative and courage, for speed and 
action, for cooperation and unity, for loy- 
alty and patriotism. Above all, it calls for a 
personal sacrifice by every man, woman, and 
child. 

If rapidly moving events bring danger even 
closer to America, it follows, as the night 
the day, that any attempt at slowing up the 
machinery of our defense must be considered 
unpatriotic and treasonable. 
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Today our country is girding for a tre- 
mendous effort and, as your grand exalted 
ruler, I say to you Elkdom is again ready to 
do its full part. 

It has been my privilege to meet my fel- 
low Americans, in many visitations through- 
out the country, and I have been impressed 
with the fact that State lines are no barriers 
to American life. I am also convinced that 
the great family of people who now make up 
America is moved by the dominant thought 
of patriotism, of faith in our institutions 
and a keen desire to preserve and enjoy the 
sacred privileges of democracy. 

While it is true that we are a mixed 
family of races, all reaching back to the 
other countries of the world for their ances- 
try, our people, with few exceptions, are 
loyal to America and its institutions and 
favor the American way of life above the way 
of life of dictator-ridden nations. 

And to keep ourselves strong and secure 
against the world, if need be, we have but to 
encourage and develop the unbounded 
strength and loyalty we now possess. I say, 
then, to you my brothers, go back to your 
homes bearing the message of Elkdom—for 
that, in truth, is the message of America. 
Against the doctrine of hatred preach the 
ideals of brotherly love. 

To you who help the blind or support the 
fight against tuberculosis, who furnish iron 
lungs, or assist in accumulating blood banks; 
to you who make the highways safe for 
travel or the great industrial plants safe for 
labor; to you who bring gladness into the 
hearts of crippled children and hope into the 
souls of the aged and weary; to you who give 
scholarships to spread the light of learning; 
to each of you and to the lodges you repre- 
sent I say: Your service is not only to the 
order, to the community, to the State, or to 
our great country—your service is to man- 
kind. 

You are giving the example that the rulers 
of the world so sorely need. By your fra- 
ternal action you are shedding light upon a 
way of life that must eventually reach the 
darkened lands of the oppressed peoples of 
the world. 

You are beautifying the four freedoms, 
that bespeak sacred rights and privileges, 
with the four cardinal principles that teach 
love of man for man. You are preaching the 
golden rule to a civilizaticn that must, 
sooner or late, grasp the Divine significance 
of universal brotherhood or perish. 

And I say to you, my brothers, our year 
has ended but the tasks to which as a free 
people we are committed have just begun. 
I go into the ranks with you again, proud 
of the knowledge that you have honored 
me with this high leadership, happy that I 
have been spared to work with you and to 
enjoy your companionship, thankful that, 
with your loyalty and your cooperation, we 
have been enabled to speed Elkdom on its 
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course in its humanitarian and patriotic 
endeavors. 

And so, with the hope that our next con- 
vention will find America and the world en- 
joying a state of peace and contentment 
which is based upon the principles of charity 
and justice, brotherly love and fidelity, and 
with the sincere wish that my successor in 
office will enjoy the same fraternal good will 
and faithful assistance which has been ac- 
corded me, I close by wishing you all good 
luck and Godspeed. 





Address Before National Conference of 
4-H Clubs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 15, 1941 


ADDRESS OF HON. WRIGHT PATMAN, OF 
TEXAS 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following address de- 
livered by me before the National Con- 
ference of the 4-H Clubs on Tuesday, 
June 24, 1941, in the auditorium of the 
South Building, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C.: 


Mr. Chairman, members of the 4-H Clubs, 
and guests, upon this occasion the words of 
President Woodrow Wilson are very fitting 
and express my sentiments exactly. President 
Wilson said: 

“I stand here not to welcome you to the 
Nation’s Capital as if I were your host, but 
merely to welcome you to your own Capital, 
because 1 am, and am proud to be, your 
servant.” 

The theme of your camp for this year, Rural 
Youth Responsibilities in the Present Crisis, 
impresses me very much. In order to know 
about your responsibilities, it is absolutely 
necessary that you have a good idea of the 
functions of our Government, particularly 
since it is the greatest democracy in all the 
world today. 

Please do not consider that an expert on 
the functions of government is addressing 
you upon this occasion. Such is not the case. 
It happens that I have been serving in the 
Congress of the United States longer than 12 
years, and during this time I have naturally 
become acquainted with many of the func- 
tions of our Government. Recently the Con- 
gress—House and Senate—unanimously 
passed a resolution providing for the printing 
of 177,000 copies of a booklet which I pre- 
pared on Cur American Government—What 
Is It? How Does It Function? This I con- 
sidered a great compliment, since it is the 
largest number of publications of its kind 
ever authorized by Congress. However, I hope 
you do not harbor the mistaken belief that 
I am an expert because my book was given 
such recognition and wide distribution. If 
you have not already received a copy, I shall 
be very glad to send you one. 


DEFINITION OF AMERICANISM 


In any discussion of our American Gov- 
ernment, I believe that a good definition of 
Americanism should first be stated. In Feb- 
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ruary 1927 the commanders in chief of the 
five big World War veterans’ organizations 
met here in Washington, D. C., and agreed 
upon a definition of Americanism. To my 
mind, this definition cannot be improved 
upon. It is: 

“Americanism is an unfailing love of coun- 
try; loyalty to its institutions and ideals; 
eagerness to defend it against all enemies; 
undivided allegience to the flag; and a desire 
to secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves 
and our posterity.” 

That is a good definition of Americanism 
to remember. 


VALUE OF EXTENSION SERVICE 


For many years I have admired the great 
work thgt is being done by the Extension 
Service of the Department of Agriculture. 
By reason of the teaching and training one 
receives in an organization connected with 
the Extension Service, our country is made 
@ much better place in which to live. I do 
not know of any group that is more helpful 
to our Government, in time of war or in 
time of peace, than the groups associated 
with the Extension Service. I consider each 
of such groups, including your own, a school 
of citizenship, composed of the very best 
American people; our American way of life 
is more secure by reason of the existence of 
your organizations. 


FIRST 4-H CLUB IN TEXAS 


It is very pleasing to the people of Texas 
to know that the first organization of 4-H 
Clubs was in our State. It was a corn club, 
organized at Graham, Tex., in 1910, by Hon. 
C. M. Evans, who is now director of the 
Farm Security Administration in Texas and 
Oklahoma at this time. The first livestock 
4-H Club was organized by him in 1911, at 
Coleman, Tex. The first 4-H Club agent to 
be appointed was in Texas, and his name 
was Dr. H. H. Williamson, whe is now serv- 
ing as director, Extension Service in Texas, 
at College Station, Tex. It is interesting to 
note that all of the boys and girls, who 
pioneered this work commencing in 1910 
and for several years thereafter, are now 
among the most prominent agricultural lead- 
ers in all the world. It makes one feel proud 
of his country to know the fine service that 
is being rendered through these great or- 
ganizations. 

The Government receives more value in the 
form of constructive, helpful, humane, and 
material services from the Extension Service 
for every dollar that it pays out than from 
any other Government expenditure that I 
am acquainted with. As an example of how 
far the Government is going to encourage 
your particular work, if a boy or girl desires 
to cooperate as a 4~H Club member and does 
not have sufficient finances to do so, the 
Farm Security Administration, an arm of our 
Government, will provide the finances. 


HARD-WORKING GROUPS 


It is my pleasure and privilege to know 
the Secretary of Agriculture, the Honorable 
Claude Wickard; Dr. M. L. Wilson, Director of 
Extension Service in that great Department; 
and the Honorable Grover Hill, Under Secre- 
tary of the Department of Agriculture; and 
other executives in that Department. I also 
know the officials in the A. & M. College of 
Texas, who have charge of the extension serv- 
ice in our State, as well as a large number of 
the county agents, county home demonstra- 
tion agents, and others who are instrumental 
in conducting and carrying out this fine serv- 
ice sponsored by our Government. These peo- 
ple do not watch the clock; they work many 
hours a day and night. I have never known 
public servants to be so greatly interested in 
the welfare of our country, and the farm 
people especially, as the ones whom I have 
named and referred to. By reason of their 
faithful, efficient, and effective service the 
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groups under them, including your own—the 
4-H clubs—and particularly the home dem- 
onstration clubs, are often referred to as the 
most conscientious, sincere, hard-working, 
and unselfish groups in America. They rep- 
resent the “salt of the earth.” 


PLEASURE TO SERVE PEOPLE 


Many people cannot understand why one 
works so hard and faithfully to serve the 
people, oftentimes at a great personal sac- 
rifice and seldom receiving sufficient compen- 
sation for his labors. The answer is demon- 
strated by the fact that agents of our Gov- 
ernment have plainly and unmistakably 
shown the pleasure they actually receive in 
rendering service. They do more than their 
assigned duties. I shall not attempt to leave 
the impression that Members of Congress do 
better work than your own, although it is 
different in its nature. The fact is, however, 
that a Member of Congress has no assigned 
duty. When he takes the oath of office he 
swears that he will faithfully perform the 
duties of his office; but as a matter of fact, 
neither the Constitution nor the laws of this 
country compels him to perform any duty 
whatsoever, yet Members of Congress work 
night and day trying to render the best 
service possible te their constituents. 


KNOWLEDGE OF PARLIAMENTARY PROCEDURE 


You are a leader, or you would not be at 
this conference here in Washington, D. C., 
today. As a leader, ycu must have knowl- 
edge of parliamentary procedure. Rules of 
procedure are necessary to properly conduct 
any meeting composed of a number of per- 
sons. Our Government is a parliamentary 
government, and when you acquaint your- 
selves with parliamentary procedure you are 
acquiring knowledge that will be very valu- 
able to you throughout life, not only in your 
local community meetings but as members of 
other groups, as a member of the State legis- 
lature, or as a Member of the United States 
Congress. In Congress, a Member would be 
like a carpenter without tools if he did not 
possess a knowledge of parliamentary pro- 
cedure. A well-directed point of order can 
be as effective in an assembly as cannon upon 
the field of battle. Without a knowledge of 
rules one is almost helpless in an organi- 
zation. Therefore I recommend to you that 
you study and become thoroughly familiar 
with parliamentary rules of procedure. 


POLITICS NECESSARY 


You have heard politics, which is the basis 
of any democracy, criticized. You have doubt- 
less heard the statement made, “Let us keep 
politics out of this or that kind of work,” 
and “Let us not have any politics in connec- 
tion with what we are attempting to do.” 
These statements are often made, but on 
careful analysis they do not hold water. The 
truth is, politics is the masses controlling. 
One who is against politics is against the 
people ruling and, therefore, against our 
American way of life and our democratic form 
of government. One who holds a political 
office has been successful because he has the 
good will of the people who elected him. 
One who succeeds as a merchant, as a doc- 
tor, as a lawyer, or in any other business or 
profession, succeeds because he has the good 
will of the people. Hitler does not believe in 
politics; neither does Mussolini. They are 
opposed to the people ruling. They want a 
dictator form of government. Anyone who 
is opposed to totalitarianism and dictatorship 
is in favor of politics, which is our American 
form of government. Politics can be good or 
bad. Let us work to keep politics clean and 
our elections fair, in order properly to pre- 
serve our country. 

GREECE’S PURE DEMOCRACY 


On a certain day in one of the ancient cities 
of Greece the people would meet together 
and make the laws or change existing laws. 
That was a pure democracy. But in our 
country, or in any large country, obviously a 


pure democracy is impossible because all the 
people cannot assemble at any one time or 
place for the purpose of making their laws. 
We adopted the representative form of gov- 
ernment, which means we select representa- 
tives to go to legislative bodies, either to the 
State legislature or to the Congress of the 
United States to do for the people what they 
would do for themselves if they could all 
assemble and vote personally. 

When a pure democracy prevailed in this 
ancient city of Greece, when one went to 
the platform to address the assembled people 
to propose a law, a halter was always placed 
around his neck. This halter was placed 
around his neck for the purpose of impressing 
him how easily he could be hung if he pro- 
posed a law that was not in the interest of 
the people. Fortunately, our present-day 
lawmakers are not so intimidated. If they 
were, doubtless many laws would not be pro- 
posed that are now so vigorously advocated. 


OFTEN DEPENDS ON WHOSE OX IS BEING GORED 


In connection with different proposals in 
the forms of bills pending before a legislative 
body, there is almost invariably divided sen- 
timent among the people. Some people self- 
ishly interested will be for it, and some of 
them selfishly interested will be against it. 
In other words, it all depends upon whose ox 
is being gored. It is the country’s good for- 
tune that there is always a broad, enlight- 
ened, educated sentiment, which is not self- 
ishly interested, which points out the honest 
and best way to the true representatives of 
the people. The lawmaker listens to both 
sides and weighs and considers what is said, 
whether the people are selfishly interested 
or not, it makes no difference. 


LOBBYIST 


The word “lobbyist” does not appear in the 
Constitution of the United States. Neither 
does it appear in the United States Statutes, 
but a lobbyist is a very important person 
around any legislative body. There are good 
lobbyists, who are helpful to the lawmakers 
by suggesting the good things and the bad 
things about every proposal, and then there 
is the bad lobbyist, the offensive type, that is 
willing to resort to any method of cheating, 
trickery, or undue influence in order to try to 
force a lawmaker to vote the way he wants 
him to vote. 


DEMOCRATIC FORM OF GOVERNMENT MAKES 
NATION GREAT 


Our democratic form of government is es- 
tablished upon the will of the people. Public 
sentiment controls our Government. In 
other words, representatives must carry out 
the will, the wishes, and desires of the peo- 
ple who elect them. Otherwise it would not 
be a true representaitve democracy, 

I believe that it can be truthfully said 
that a Nation’s greatness can be measured 
by the happiness and prosperity of the people 
who produce the Nation’s wealth. There- 
fore, our country is becoming greater all the 
time, because the poor people, and especially 
the farming people, are being given greater 
and better opportunities. This makes our 
Nation great and strong. 


ONE HUNDRED MILLION DOLLARS A YEAR LOSS ON 
LOW POSTAGE RATES DEFENDED 


The lawmaker’s service is made much 
easier by information that he receives from 
the people he represents and who are prop- 
erly and correctly informed through our 
great system of dissemination of informa- 
tion. Our first President, George Wash- 
ington, advocated the free distribution of 
newspapers through the United States mails 
in order that newspapers might be more 
widely distributed, and thereby encourage 
a dissemination of knowledge. President 
Washington’s policy is in effect today. The 
postage rate on newspapers is very low. In 
fact, a newspaper may be circulated in the 
post offices and over the rural routes in the 
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county where it is published absolutely 
free, and if the newspaper sends copies out- 
side of the county, the postage rate is very, 
very low. The postage rate on books is very 
low, as well as magazines and periodicals. 
The Government loses almost $100,000,000 
&@ year on account of these low postage rates, 
but I think it is absolutely justified and 
should not be changed. Such a system has 
enabled our newspapers and other periodicals 
to have a much wider distribution, and 
under such a system no family is so poor that 
it cannot afford at least one publication 
that will give them current information. 
Another famous President, Thomas Jeffer- 
son, said: 

“Man may be governed by reason and 
truth. Our first object should, therefore, be 
to leave open to them all the avenues of 
truth.” 

Mr. Jefferson further said: 

“Whenever the people are well informed, 
they can be trusted with their own govern- 
ment; whenever things get so far wrong as 
to attract their notice, they may be relied on 
to set them right.” 

The Bible says that where there is greed, 
there is no vision; and where there is no 
vision, the people perish. The people cannot 
be expected to have the best vision without 
correct kaowledge and information in their 
possession. Without wide distribution and 
dissemination of current information, our 
people cannot be informed, so the present 
system of our American Government to wide- 
ly disseminate the news and current in- 
formation by newspapers, radio, screen, and 
magazines is certainly a commendable one 
and in the interest of our country. 


LOW ELECTRIC CHARGES 


Congress has never before had such diffi- 
cult problems. For instance, Congress is di- 
vided on electric rates. Many people in Con- 
gress would like to have power rates high, 
others would like to see them as low as pos- 
sible. President Franklin D. Roosevelt ren- 
dered a very fine, humane, and justified serv- 
ice to the American people and especially to 
the farmers when he established a yardstick 
to determine the cost of electric power and 
caused the creation of the agencies that have 
electrified millions of farm homes and whose 
policy is to electrify every farm home in 
America before they are finished. 


LOW INTEREST RATES 


Many people in Congress would like to see 
higher interest rates. Our Government in 
recent years has deliberately forced down the 
price of hiring money, or the cost of use of 
the other fellow’s money. Now, one can 
purchase a $5,000 home and pay for it over 
a period of 20 years and expend $1,600 less 
than he would have expended prior to 1933, 
if he had purchased the same price home on 
the same terms. 


BRIGHTER FUTURE FOR AGRICULTURE 


Today, agriculture has a brighter future 
than any other time in the history of our 
Nation. Congress, through demands by rea- 
son of information possessed by the people, 
which caused Congress to take the necessary 
steps, has provided for the first time in his- 
tory the payment of parity prices for farm 
products. This year, the five basic agricul- 
tural commodities—cotton, corn, wheat, to- 
bacco, and rice—will bring what is known 
as parity prices. This is a new day in agri- 
culture. Many Members of Congress opposed 
this type legislation. Unless you help keep 
the people informed as to its necessity and 
as to its fairness, such a policy will be in 
danger. The farmers have not won their 
battle with parity prices. 

A fair annual income is much more im- 
portant and that should be the next goal 
for them to strive for. Many people in man- 
ufacturing, mining, and business, who are 
working for good wages are now demanding 
@ fair annual income, as well as a fair daily 
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or hourly ae One group in the mining 

for instance, is demanding that 
they be allowed to earn at least $1,300 per year 
per family. It would certainly not be un- 
‘reasonable if each farm family in America 
were allowed to earn $1,000 per year per 
family, if the farm family produces sufficient 
products at a fair price to enable the family 
to acquire the $1,000 per year. Now is the 
time to commence working for a fair annual 
income for the farmers. 


MAJOR QUESTIONS BEFORE CONGRESS 


Permit me to suggest some of the ques- 
tions that are now confronting the Con- 
gress of the United States. 

1. Will we get into this war? It is my 
belief that when the historians 50 or 100 
years from now read what happened during 
the last few years, they will arrive at the 
conclusion that our country has been very 
much interested in this war since it com- 
menced in Europe. A Nation cannot fur- 
nish a belligerent nation food, supplies, and 
other materials, including planes, tanks, 
and guns, without being considered a party, 
either directly or indirectly, in the outcome 
of the battles. It is my belief that we will 
continue to furnish all-out aid to Britain, 
but that we will not send men overseas to 
engage in a foreign war. 

The tragedy of destruction in Europe is 
not what happens to buildings and homes, 
but what happens to men. Buildings will 
rise again; torn cities and towns will be 
quickly repaired; but when men are de- 
graded, it may be generations before the 
damage is undone. 

2. How large will our national debt be- 
come? ‘The answer is, it depends on Hitler. 
Practically everything we do here in America 
today is dictated or governed by what we be- 
lieve Hitler has done or what Hitler ex- 
pects to do. In other words, he is indirectly 
controlling the major affairs of our country 
today. If the emergency continues, our na- 
tional debt will increase. There will be no 
way to avoid it, but there will not be national 
bankruptcy. A nation that has the power of 
creating credit or money cannot go bank- 
rupt. 

3. How will this enormous public debt be 
paid? It will be paid by taxation. The 
people are perfectly willing to be taxed to 
protect our liberties and our rights, and to 
make sure that the American way of life con- 
tinues in the grand old United States of 
America and to make sure that no dictator 
cr foreign desperado ever sets a hostile foot 
upon the Western Hemisphere. 

Other questions coming up are: Will the 
trainees be compelled to continue to accept 
$21 per month, while people in industry are 
receiving wages from $7 to $24 per day? 
When will the strikes in defense industries 
be stopped and how will they be stopped? 
When will Congress adjourn, etc.? 


INCREASED LAND VALUES 


It is thought there will be somewhat of a 
land boom in this country before very long. 
The reasons are obvious. First, agriculture is 
being made profitable, and as any business 
becomes profitable, a few people jump in and 
try to buy up a large part of it. Second, peo- 
ple from the very large cities, and especially 
those who came here during the recent past 
from foreign countries, are considering set- 
tling in the interior, and are desirous of buy- 
ing large blocks of land for cultivation and 
colonization. Third, people with money are 
buying land as a hedge against inflation. As 
the value of money goes down—and it is go- 
ing down, down every week—the value of 
everything else, and especially tangible prop- 
erty, gces up in value. At this time, all signs 
point toward higher land values. Let us hope 
that every farm family may be permitted to 
buy and own a home and be given preference 
in land purchases over hedges and speculators. 


THREE GREATEST INSTITUTIONS 


A Nation’s greatness can also be measured 
by the three greatest institutions on earth— 
the home, the church, and the school. 
Around these three institutions our civiliza- 
tion rests. 

The home implies these things, which are 
the greatest in the world. One for 
man, one for woman, and one for child. It 
implies a man who works, a woman who is 
good, and a child who is taught. 

Only the man who works is a good citizen, 
for he assumes due responsibilities, keeps the 
peace, observes the law and his veins are the 
veins of weaith to any land. 

Only the woman who is good is fit for 
mothering and the world needs mothers 
more than statesmen, scholars, and prcfes- 
sors. 

Only the child who is taught is fitted for 
citizenship. 

FOUR GREATEST EVILS 

Our Government is working to rid our 
country of the four greatest evils. They are: 
poverty, ignorance, disease, and crime. More 
has been done in the direction of ridding 
our country of these four major evils in the 
past 8 years than any other similar pericd or 
any other period of a half century preceding. 

Our American Democracy is fortified by 
the people generally having a knowledge of 
and practicing the Ten Commandments and 
the Golden Rule. There are exceptions to 
every rule, but we must not pick out an ex- 
ception and point to it as the general rule. 
Generally, the people of this country are 
unselfish and patriotic. They have an in- 
born desire to do right and keep in mind at 
all times to live and let live. 


GREAT NATURAL RESOURCES IN UNITED STATES 


Our country possesses the greatest nat- 
ural resources of any country in all the 
world. For instance, one-half of all the 
petroleum in the entire world is in the 
United States. The people of Texas point 
with pride to the fact that one-half of all 
the oil in the United States, or one-fourth 
of the oil in the entire world, is in Texas 
alone. 

More than 170 percent of ell the motor 
vehicl-s, automobiles, and trucks are in the 
United States. Texas, for instance, has more 
motor vehicles than Germany, or France, 
or Canada. China only has 1 motor vehicle 
for 6,000 people; Japan has 1 to every 380 
people; Germany has 1 for every 41 people; 
England has 1 to every 19 people; France 1 to 
every 17 people; but the United States has 
1 motcr vehicle to every 4 people. In other 
words, all the people in this Nation could 
ride in a motor vehicle at the same time. 

Among the things that have been accom- 
plished in the recent past, of which we are 
very proud, and are of great help to agricul- 
ture, are low interest rates, low power rates, 
and other benefits, such as N. Y. A., F. 8S. A., 
tenant purchase, old-age assistance. 

COOPERATION 

The famous poet, Kipling, writing on co- 
operation, duty, and working together for a 
common cause, truthfully said: 


“It is not the individual 
Nor the army as a whole, 
But the everlasting teamwork 
Of every living soul.” 


Our country faces a brighter future because 
of the great work through cooperation your 
groups are performing, and I congratulate 
you. 


TEN SPECIFIC DUTIES RECOMMENDED BY 4-H 
CLUBS 

Mr. Speaker, Charles Ball, of Minter, 

Lamar County, Tex., was the only repre- 

sentative of the 4-H Clubs from the con- 

gressiona]l district I have the honor to 

represent. Charles, after his return to 
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Texas, stated the following about the 
conference: 


Each day we had group discussions about 
rural youth’s responsibility in the present 
crisis. We composed a bill of duties consist- 
ing of 10 duties. They are briefly: 

1. Vote in every election. 

2. Keep physically fit and encourage others 
to do the same. 

8. Don’t abuse freedom of speech and free- 
dom of press. 

4. Protect religious freedom by taking part 
in church activities. 

5. Uphold the Constitution of State and 
country. 

6. Understand the principles of democracy. 

7. Appreciate home life. 

8. Criticize laws constructively—but obey 
them until they are changed. 

9. Support community education activities. 

10. Apply the Golden Rule to every sivua- 
tion. . 





Santa Claus has Changed Rules in the 
Middle of the Game 
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Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, the 
farmers of America are in a rebellious 
mood over efforts of this administration 
to regiment them. 

Scores of letters complaining about the 
49-cent-per-bushel penalty on excess 
wheat have come to me. I agree with the 
farmers that this high penalty is not 
just. Farmers who overseeded Govern- 
ment allotments in the autumn of 1940 
did so with the express understanding 
that if they suffered loss under a 15-cent 
penalty the fault would be their own. 
But when the penalty was increased from 
15 cents to 49 cents per bushel, the crop 
was being harvested and there was no 
opportunity for the farmer to change his 
set-up. Further, the election came at 
such a busy period on the farm, and the 
time given was so brief a large percent 
of the farmers did not know about it 
early enough to vote. Now they face re- 
strictions placed upon them by a mi- 
nority of farmers and bureaucrats of the 
Department. As one who has lived by 
tilling the soil, I agree with the farmers 
that it is unjust and un-American. “So 
what?” say the bureaucrats. “The people 
will not vote against Santa Claus.” But, 
I say, let Santa Claus beware when he 
changes the rules in the middle of the 
game. 

LITTLE FARMER, THE FORGOTTEN MAN 


Mr. Speaker, the little farmer is the 
forgotten man of the New Deal. Over 
$6,250,000,000 in cash farm aid has been 
checked out of the United States Treas- 
ury through the Department of Agricul- 
ture during the last 8 years. The spend- 
ing of this huge sum sets a record peace- 
time spending on the part of a govern- 
mental department, Yet, while this huge 








— 
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sum was being spent or loaned here at 
home, other millions were poured out to 
encourage and subsidize agriculture in 
other nations. 

Perhaps the most recent case in point 
was the announcement on May 6, 1941, 
by Jesse Jones, Federal Loan Adminis- 
trator, that the Export-Import Bank of 
Washington had on that day authorized 
a credit of $25,000,000 to the Republic of 
Cuba for agricultural development and 
diversification and public works. 

Mr. Speaker, before we go further with 
plans to run the business of other na- 
tions, we would do weil to remember that 
we have a lot of unfinished business at 
home. 

I think there is a lot of merit in the 
suggestion of a farmer who wrote me 
saying that the law which created the 
Department of Agriculture should be re- 
pealed and the $1,068,500,063 appropri- 
ated for that Department this year be 
divided among those farmers in the Na- 
tion whose property has been valued at 
less than $2,000 for purpose of taxation. 
Certainly these are not the farmers who 
are helped by Government checks. Here 
are a few of those who were helped by 
Government checks: 


Prudential Insurance Co_......... $133, 191 
Metropolitan Insurance Co........ 96, 332 
Federal Land Bank of Omaha--..-.. 92, 963 
Mississippi State Penitentiary..... 52, 528 
Arkansas Penal Board. ...--..... 30, 935 
General American Life Insurance 

Once cccsencsstntseniapiieniacicied caastiinssinit dimen 43, 441 


Eleven other insurance companies re- 
ceived in excess of $35,000 each. 

Mr. Speaker, it appears to me that these 
large checks to rich corporations is put- 
ting the cart before the horse. They are 
not the ones who are pulling the load. 
The fellows who deserve our attention and 
help are the men who live on the farms; 
whose Hours and wages are not fixed by 
law, but who labor from daybreak to sun- 
set, in rain or sun, heat or cold; who are 
the best customers of our factories; who 
burden their Government with less crim- 
inal costs than any other group and who 
are most dependable in peace or war. 
Benefit checks should go only to those 
who actually live upon farms and whose 
chief income is from the farm. The 
farmer is our only producer who delivers 
his products to town where he inquires, 
“What will you take for your goods and 
what will you give for mine?” 

PARITY FOR FARMERS 


Mr. Speaker, I have favored parity for 
the farmer. And I will say further, if it 
is constitutional for the Government to 
fix minimum wages and maximum hours 
for some workers, it would be constitu- 
tional to fix a minimum price on products 
of the American farm. Let us think less 
about lending, leasing, and giving to other 
nations and more about our own—‘“He 
that provideth not for his own hath de- 
nied the faith and is worse than an 
infidel.” 

Each year under the New Deal the 
number of employees in the Department 
of Agriculture has increased by thousands 
while the farmer’s plight has grown worse. 
I ask in all seriousness, is the New Deal 
more interested in regimenting the farm- 


ers than in improving their condition? 
Thousands of Missouri farmers would an- 
Swer “yes” to such question. If you want 
to know the reason, investigate the acts 
of men on the Federal pay roll who tried 
to force through the Missouri Legislature 
House bill 565. More than 1,600 farmers, 
representing 66 counties, quit their har- 
vest fields on June 24, 1941, to tell the 
Missouri Legislature that they would not 
= for the dictation provided by that 

ll. 

It is infamously unfair for any agency 
of the Federal Government to say to the 
people of a State that “unless you do thus 
and so we will withhold certain bene- 
fits.” Missouri is one of the States that 
has paid more money into the Federal 
Treasury than it has taken out each year 
under the New Deal, and Missouri is dis- 
pleased over so much talk in Washington 
about dictators abroad while the execu- 
tive department of their Government 
constantly demands more power. Let 
our leader consider the “beam in his own 
eye.” 

This administration, having miserably 
failed on handling domestic problems, 
seeks to take the Nation into war in an 
effort to cover up its tragic mistakes. 
National problems are grave and made 
graver because of the confusion in which 
so many of the people have been thrown 
by the synthetic war hysteria produced 
by artful manipulation of emotions and 
fears. The propaganda which is driving 
the country to war and to the destruction 
of its free political and economic system 
is powerfully organized, with various 
groups and interests willingly or unwill- 
ingly playing their part to execute the 
great conspiracy. 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE AN EXPANDING 

UNIT 

Under the New Deal the Department 
of Agriculture has not only broken all 
records for peacetime spending, but its 
profligate waste has been attended by 
the most remarkable expansion of the 
Department as well. To illustrate the 
mushroom growth of the Department, 
the following figures are presented: In 
1929 the Department’s appropriation was 
$171,147,000, and the number of em- 
ployees but 16,795. By 1939 the employ- 
ees had risen to 107,712, and the expend- 
itures for that year were $1,524,221,133. 
Due to the transfer of several bureaus 
formerly within the Department of Agri- 
culture to other agencies and depart- 
ments of the Government, employment 
in the Department as of December 1940 
stood at 81,886, and the expenditures for 
the fiscal year 1940 were $1,403,500,000. 

FARM INCOME BELOW NORMAL AVERAGE 

While the huge outpouring of cash and 
credit in favor of agriculture was expected 
to solve most of the farmer’s economic 
problems, the results have been extremely 
disappointing not only to the farmers 
themselves but to the gentlemen in 
Washington who planned it that way. 

The cash farm income, which between 
1920 and 1930 averaged about ten and 
one-half billion dollars, has averaged 
about $7,000,000,000 in the years from 
1931 to 1940, which included benefit pay- 
ments of over $3,000,000,000 during the 
decade. 


REGIMENTATION 


As the average farm income is reflected 
in the general prosperity of the Nation, 
so too have the efforts to regiment and 
restrict the farmer been reflected in re- 
pressive legislation applied to other 
phases of the national economy. 

While the farmer has been the inno- 
cent victim of a blitzkrieg by the de- 
partmental bureaucrats from Washing- 
ton, the rest of the Nation has been 
quietly taking it on the chin, thinking 
meanwhile that their submission to cer- 
tain types of state socialism was neces- 
sary to bring order out of chaos, that 
the farmer might be saved. ‘Thus it 
came about, that the workingman in the 
city had the price of his bottle of milk 
fixed, not by the economic laws of supply 
and demand, but by the Department of 
Agriculture’s bureaucrats and the busi- 
ness agents of the milk-wagon drivers’ 
unions. 

BUREAUCRACY ATTENDANT WITH WASTE 

The growth of the Department of 
Agriculture from a comparatively small 
department of the Government employ- 
ing less than 17,000 persons, to one of 
the largest has been told. However, the 
story of the waste, lost motion, and in- 
efficiency connected with the Depart- 
ment’s activities will possibly never be 
told. 

Every operation in connection with 
the Department is so bound up with red 
tape that the following news item from 
Greenville, S. C., well illustrates the 
point. A colored woman who received a 
3-cent check from the A. A. A. took the 
check to the bank and was informed it 
would cost her 10 cents to get it cashed. 
The colored lady remonstrated, said the 
amount was too small and finally walked 
out of the bank. 

Now you folks can imagine what it cost 
the Government to audit this colored 
woman’s claim for benefit payments, 
make out the check and go through all 
the other formalities necessary in mailing 
it to her. But you have no idea of the 
red tape still to be gone through if, in the 
course of time, this check does not turn 
up so the books can be balanced and the 
account closed in Washington. 

THE FARMER HAS BEEN MADE A GUINEA PIG FOR 

EXPERIMENTS IN SOCIALISM, INTERNATIONAL 

TRADE, AND POLITICS 


During the last 8 years all kinds of 
new schemes have been tried, always 
with the hope that a way will be found 
to sOlve the major problems facing the 
farmer. Sad to say, none of the schemes 
so far has been generally effective. 
And, while some of them might have 
worked by a fair trial in a limited area, 
it will be readily understood that as long 
as one department of the Government is 
actively promoting world trade on a re- 
ciprocal basis, the farmer who is forced 
to compete in the domestic market with 
foreign producers will always be in hot 
water. 

While we have been importing large 
quantities of agricultural commodities 
we have been exporters on only a limited 
scale. Much of the export business, such 
as our cotton trade, has been on a subsidy 
basis or by barter agreements as was the 
case last year when we exchanged cotton 














for rubber and tin with Great Britain. 
Both our export and import business has 
been severely curtailed by the present 
war in Europe. Of food products alone 
our exports for 1940 totaled $240,000,000 
as compared with $312,000,000 in 1939. 
The dollar, however, is not an accurate 
measure of quantities for imported foods 


they originate. For example: If we buy 
$1,000,000 worth of beef or corn from the 

e, at their low prices, the quan- 
tity is very great and the loss of market 
to the American farmer much larger 
than the sum spent indicates. In other 
words, $1,000,000 spent for corn in South 
America might mean loss of market for 
$3,000,000 worth of corn grown at home. 

PURCHASING POWER OF AGRICULTURE 


The Department of Agriculture for 
many years has issued bulletins and re- 
ports on price levels and indexes. In 
Fehruary 1941 a 1-point decline in the 
index of farm prices was recorded. Since 
that time there have been consistent ad- 
vances due primarily to the increased 
consumer demands, resulting from public 
employment in the defense program and 
the buying of huge quantities of food 
products by various governmental agen- 
cies, including the Department of Agri- 
culture. But defense spending will end 
eventually, and it will be found that little 
of a permanent nature has been done 
for agriculture. 

AMAZING DISCLOSURE 


On April 29 the Department of Agricul- 
ture issued a news release declaring that 
the all-commodity index as of April 15 
stood at 110 percent of the 1910-14 level. 
However, while the price index was up to 
110 percent of the 1910-14 level, the in- 
dex of prices paid, interest, and taxes 
had also risen and stood at 129 percent 
of the 1910-14 level. The farmer thus 
was progressively approaching bank- 
ruptcy the more business he ‘did under 
the present order. 

FOR THE FUTURE 


Mr. Speaker, if we are to maintain the 
American standard of living it is obvious 
that we must take immediate steps to 
protect the farmers of America in the do- 
mestic markets. The men and women 
who labor to produce the foods we eat 
and the fibers out of which our clothes 
are made are far too important to the 
Nation to be exploited or neglected for 
the benefit of the economic internation- 
alists and the free-traders. I am thor- 
oughly convinced that there is no place 
in the whole world, except in our own 
country, where it is possible now, or at 
any normal time in the future, that agri- 
culture may be maintained at a high 
level and with a profit to those who 
engage in it. I personally believe that 
foreign trade in agricultural products can 
only be maintained on a subsidized or 
give-away basis. I believe this Nation’s 
best course lies in reserving our own 
markets for our own producers, buying 
for cash the things we need but cannot 
produce, and selling our surpluses the 
same way. I, too, want to be a “good 
neighbor,” but I have sense enough to 
know that friendship cannot be pur- 
chased. I shall support every measure 
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which will benefit our farmers, for I be- 
lieve that when we save the farmers of 
America from ruin we will also have 
saved our Republic from decay. 





Mr. Hoover’s Speech 
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EDITORIAL FROM THE NASHVILLE 
(TENN.) GLOBE-INDEPENDENT 





Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Nashville 
Globe-Independent: 


[From the Nashville (Tenn.) Globe-Inde- 
pendent of July 4, 1941] 


MR. HOOVER’S SPEECH 


“There are those who argue that we are 
already in this war. The Constitution of the 
United States provides that Congress has the 
sole authority to declare war. It is equally 
their responsibility to see that this country 
does not go to war until they have author- 
ized it. 

“The only reason for not submitting the 
matter to the Congress would be that Con- 
gress cannot be trusted. Or that the people, 
through them, should not be allowed a voice. 
No President in a democracy should take that 
responsibility for there will be no unity or 
spirit in an éxecutive war. If Congress de- 
cides to go to war, then we willingly give all; 
we wiliingly surrender all our freedom neces- 
sary to win that war. And until Congress 
shall by constitutional action declare war, no 
man in America may demand the end of de- 
bate on this issue of war or peace.” 

The above paragraphs are quoted from the 
notable and enlightening address delivered to 
the Nation over the radio on Sunday night, 
June 29, by former President Hoover. The 
words are as heartening to the God-fearing 
men and women of America, composing that 
Overwhelming majority of the people who re- 
main adamant to all of the attempts to get 
them reconciled to going to war, as they are 
disconcerting to the members of the blatant 
war party in this country 

And the war-party members need not as- 
sume that the words of Mr. Hoover do not 
carry weight. They carry weight not only 
with the great masses who do not want their 
sons butchered on foreign battlefields but 
also with thinking Americans who are aware 
of the downright hypocrisy and hooey in all 
of the arguments with which the leaders of 
the war party continue to insult the intelli- 
gence of the American people. 

We never have had, and do not now have, 
any reason to be a participant in Europe's 
war, and as long as there are great leaders 
like Mr. Hoover expounding the kind of 
common-sense doctrine as that contained in 
his recent address, the people most certainly 
will dare to continue debating the issue of 
peace or war until they, through their Repre- 
sentatives, have taken the awful plunge into 
the war in Europe. 

In this address of less than 45 minutes 
Mr. Hoover blasted away the froth and false 
pretense of the warmongers, showing not 
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only that there are no ideological reasons for 
us to plunge into war but, what is more im- 
portant, that this Nation is wholly unpre- 
pared to go into war with any hope that we 
either could the war to an early end or 
win it eventually. He likewise endorsed what 
is the contention of all Americans with 
ordinary common sense, that Hitler cannot 
invade and conquer the United States, nor 
can America, in cooperation with England, 
invade the continent of Europe and conquer 
Hitler. 

Mr. Hoover disposed of the demagogic ap- 
peal that the warmongers make to us, urging 
war to prevent Hitler’s new economic order 
from strangling the economic life of this 
country, by pointing to the fact that America 
depends upon her own people, here at home, 
for 93 percent of her national income. The 
warmongers think that we ought to send 
our boys to fight and die in an effort to pre- 
serve the little 7 percent of our annual trade. 

The former President, impressed with the 
belief that a majority of Americans want to 
aid Britain as much as possible, thinks this 
can be done better by our staying out of 
war than going in; that we should turn 
over to Britain whatever ships we might 
have intended using to carry goods to Brit- 
ain and let British people, and not American 
boys, run the ships for Britain. 

Mr. Hoover’s great speech was “played 
down” by the Nation’s warmongering press, 
as was to be expected. But there was 
enough interest aroused in the speech, by 
previous announcements that it was to be 
made, to give the former President a great 
radio audience. And it was an audience 
that will redouble its efforts to make Con- 
gress not only retain its constitutional right 
to declare war but use its power to keep the 
Nation from drifting into an undeclared 
war. 

If Congress fails the people in this great 
crisis, it is going to be terribly tough on all 
Senators and Congressmen who betray the 
trust reposed in them. 





Let’s Get National Defense When It Will 
Do Us Some Good 
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Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, charging unnecessary and inex- 
cusable delay in the national-prepared- 
ness program, Representative JosepH W. 
MartTIn, Jr., of Massachusetts, minority 
leader in the House of Representatives, 
demanded an immediate speed-up in 
national-preparedness production. He 
called for more efficient planning, unified 
control, elimination of red tape, and an 
end to the concealment of mistakes, to- 
gether with the eradication of all other 
causes which are hamstringing prepared- 
ness efforts. 

Representative Martin of Massachu- 
setts said: 

The administration has been given ample 
power and ample appropriations by the Con- 
gress to carry out our national preparedness 
program. The program is not being adequate- 
ly carried out. 
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A subcommittee of the House Military Af- 
fairs Committee, which certainly cannot be 
said to be hostile to the administration, has 
been compelled by its findings to report bad 
management, bureaucratic interferences, poor 
planning, red tape, and lack of unified control 
as causes of highly dangerous delays in the 
building of our military, naval, and air pro- 
grams. 

It has been stated by authoritative sources, 
and, so far as I am aware, has not been refuted, 
that the administration in a full year of 
armament effort has produced a volume of 
arms which Germany’s Europe could turn out 
in less than 2 months, and England in about 
3 months. It has further been charged, and 
remains unanswered, that while ships, planes, 
tanks, guns, and munitions are needed in 
vast quantities, these supplies, except for 
planes, “are flowing out of American factories 
today in a mere trickle.” 


The funds available for the building of the 
preparedness program now amount to $45,- 
000,000,000. This $45,000,000,000, beside in- 
cluding aid for Britain, is for a two-ocean 
navy, equipment for an army of 1,400,000 men, 
and an adequate supply of airplanes of the 
proper military types. Contracts amounting 
to about $18,000,000,000 have been let. It 
also appears American industry in a year of 
effort has turned out $7,000,000,000 worth of 
production, including British as well as 
American orders. Of this amount it is re- 
ported less than $3,000,000,000 has been spent 
for guns, aircraft, ammunition, and ships, and 
the other implements and supplies which 
would be vitally necessary in a shooting war. 
The rest of the seven billions went into can- 
tonments, clothing, nonmilitary construction, 
and other activities merely preliminary to 
preparedness. 


Entirely aside from any question of 
whether or not we should participate in a 
shooting war, it remains a fact it would be 
a crime of inexpressible magnitude to send 
American boys overseas without adequate 
equipment, supplies, or even training with 
which to defend themselves, let alone to win 
any battles. It would be unspeakable to ex- 
pose cur boys, helpless to defend themselves, 
to slaughter by the murderous fire of air- 
planes, such as were the French, Belgian, and 
English boys, and the soldiers of other 
countries. 


Every straight-thinking person must real- 
ize our first job under any circumstances 
and in the light of every logical considera- 
tion is to achieve impregnable national pre- 
paredness and a fully mechanized, trained, 
and equipped army. We must hunt down 
all subversive elements and “fifth column- 
ists” and throw them out of the prepared- 
ness program. Bureaucrats cannot be al- 
lowed to impede national preparedness. The 
Nation should be led and guided to unity 
and singleness of purpose in the building of 
the preparedness program and an adequate 
supply of training and fighting equipment 
for our boys. Informed Members of Con- 
gress know this is not being done now. 
They know the lag in the production for 
national preparedness is a matter for grave 
worry. Nothing should be permitted for a 
moment to stand in the way of the imme- 
diate economical and efficient building of an 
adequate, modern military and naval force. 
The military and economic security of the 
Nation must be made the paramount con- 
sideration. Mere appropriations are not 
achievement. 

We demand the Nation be informed of the 
facts concerning the real state of the na- 
tional preparedness. We demand the Presi- 
dent take such steps, under his present au- 
thority and appropriations, as will break the 
bottlenecks, free the log jams, and get our 
national preparedness program “noving as it 
should. The Nation expects this to be done. 





A Letter Which the New York Herald 
Tribune Refused to Publish 
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LETTER OF ARCHIBALD F, STEVENSON, 
NEW CANAAN, CONN. 


Mr. TINKHAM Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following letter 
sent recently to the New York Herald 
Tribune, which was rejected: 


To the New York Herald Tribune: 

In a stirring speech before the conference 
of Governors at Boston the other night, Frank 
Knox, Secretary of the Navy, called for im- 
mediate action on our part “to clear the At- 
lantic of the German menace.” 

“Now is the time,” he said, “to put in mo- 
tion the huge machine we have been building 
since the war began. This is true,” he added, 
because “we can insure, beyond a shadow of 
a doubt, the defeat of that pagan force, and 
insure a victory for a Christian civilization.” 
(New York Herald Tribune, July 1, 1941.) 

There are very few who doubt that the 
courage of American manhood, our genius 
for production, and our great natural re- 
sources could ultimately win for us a military 
victory over the Axis Powers or any other com- 
bination of nations. But I fear only wishful 
thinking can make us believe that such a 
victory would be a triumph for Christian 
civilization. 

As I listened to Secretary Knox, my mem- 
ory evoked an almost forgotten picture. It 
was the slender figure of Woodrow Wilson, 
standing before the assembled Houses of Con- 
gress that fateful April day in 1917, when he 
called for a declaration of war against im- 
perial Germany. 

I could almost hear him say: “But right is 
more precious than peace, and we shall fight 
for the things we have always carried nearest 
our hearts—for democracy, for the right of 
those who submit to authority to have a 
voice in their own government, for the rights 
and liberties of small nations, for a universal 
dominion of right by such a concert of free 
peoples as shall bring peace and safety to 
all nations and make the world itself at last 
free.” 

These inspiring words expressed the faith 
which steeled the hearts of American dough- 
boys to meet the cruel ordeal of battle in 
Flanders and in France. It seems almost 
an ironic sacrilege to repeat those words to- 
day. For after 8,538,000 soldiers died in serv- 
ice during the World War and some 21,000,- 
000 more were wounded, after billions in 
money were expended and untold wealth 
destroyed, after Austro-Hungary and Turkey 
were dismembered and Germany rendered 
impotent, what was the harvest of all the 
suffering and sacrifice? It was military vic- 
tory. But did it bring a better world to live 
in? You know that it did not. The net 
tangible results seem to have been the firm 
establishment of Stalin in Russia, Mussolini 
in Italy, Hitler in the Reich, and a host of 
lesser despots in the four quarters of the 
globe. 

These were the cruel and unexpected fruits 
which blossomed and ripened on economic 
systems that had been ruined by that war. 
And the seeds of that fruitage are like the 
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dragon's teeth of old, falling upon the blood- 
soaked soil of bankrupt Europe, have now 
sprung up once more as hosts of armored 
warriors bent on new destruction. The last 
World War, which most of us believed would 
herald a new era, ruled by justice and free- 
dom, brought only tyranny to the greater 
part of Europe and painful economic de- 
to those countries which were for- 
tunate enough to escape the yoke of dic- 
tatorship—our own included. 

Nor shculd we forget that all this hap- 
pened to a world in which, before 1914, pub- 
lic debts were almost negligible everywhere, 
coffers of private enterprise were filled to 
overflowing and the thrift of individuals had 
heaped up resources seemingly inexhaustible. 
Indeed, in those halcyon days we had enjoyed 
the security of peace and plenty for so long 
we had forgotten that human freedom is 
indissolubly bound to the fruits of labor 
held as private property. We did not realize 
that when a people’s savings are devoured by 
a@ war, liberty is always swallowed up along 
with them. 

In the bewilderment and despair of gen- 
eral poverty, factions inevitably arise and, 
as President Washington said, “the disor- 
ders and miseries, which result, gradually 
incline the minds of men to seek security 
and repose in the absolute power of an 
individual; and sooner or later the chief of 
some prevailing faction, more able or more 
fortunate than his competitors, turns this 
despotism to the purposes of his own eleva- 
tion on the ruins of public liberty.” 

These words explain the triumph of every 
modern dictator. There could scarcely be 
a clearer warning to those of us who still 
think only in terms of military victory or 
defeat. For always beyond the battlefield 
there lies the “reconstruction” and no stable 
political edifice for the housing of free men 
can be erected without the bricks and mor- 
tar of private property. 

Those among us who, like Secretary Knox, 
wish to cajole and frighten the rest of us 
into war, seem to think we can make a 
better fist of it this time. If the last war 
made the world worse, this one, they say, 
is going to make it better. Do you really 
believe that? I do not. 

In 1917 America was a strong and united 
Nation. No shadow of doubt had crossed 
the minds.of our citizens that our way of 
life was good. No collectivists then lurked 
in high public places, secretly at work to 
gather the country’s political and economic 
power into their own hands. Our whole 
national debt was then little more than the 
annual debt service of it is now. For more 
than 2% years the wealth of western Eu- 
rope had been pouring into our coffers. 
We were rich, prosperous, and confident. 
By going to war then we took small risk of 
losing our heritage of freedom. But times 
have changed. Our leadership has changed. 
A new philosophy of personal power is loose 
in the world, whispering a promise of un- 
limited authority to every ambitious ruler, 
whether he be a premier or a president. 
We begin to see it taking root even now in 
Washington. 

Our national debt is already more than 
forty times what it was in 1917, and it is 
growing with stunning rapidity. Our Army 
is as yet untrained and ill equipped. Our 
Navy is not large enough to defend two 
oceans. We are unprepared financially, 
morally, or physically to meet the strain of 
modern war. And so, if the struggle of 1917- 
18 brought us the worst economic depression 
we have ever experienced—war tcday may 
well bring on our utter financial ruin. In 
that wreckage of our economic system, who 
dares to say that the minds of men among us 
will not “seek security and respose in the ab- 
solute power of an individual” just as the 
people of Russia, Italy, and Germany did in 
like circumstances? 
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Iam no pacifist. If we are set upun, come 


dictators, like ordinary folk, use up their 
strength and pass off the world’s stage from 
sheer exhaustion. That, I think, is Hitler's 


But if we hate Hitler more than we love 
freedom—if the destruction of the Beast of 
Berlin seems worth the utter ruin of America 
and the loss of every vestige of our liberty, 
then by all means let us enter the war now. 
If we do so, let it be with our eyes wide open, 
knowing that we are not defending democra- 
cy, we are not making the world a safer 
place to live in, and that our victory will not 
be a victory for “Christian civilization.” 

No—if we enter an unprovoked war, even 
the oldest man among us on that fatal day 
may well live to see freedom guillotined in 
America, just as liberty has already been 
crucified abroad. 

ARCHIBALD E. STEVENSON. 

New Canaan, Conn., July 2, 1941. 





Grand Coulee Dam Ready to Provide One- 
Sixth of Existing Power Shortage 
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Mr. LEAVY. Mr. Speaker, we have 
repeatedly been told that there are two 
outstanding bottlenecks in our national- 
defense program. One is electrical en- 
ergy, and the other is light metals, to 
wit: aluminum and magnesium. 


EIGHTEEN GIANT GENERATORS AT GRAND COULEE 


Out in the far Northwest, in the State 
of Washington, the Government is now 
completing the construction of Grand 
Coulee Dam, and the mighty Columbia 
River is actually harnessed. Provision has 
been made to ultimately install 18 giant 
electric generators, each with a capacity 
of 108,000 kilowatts. Ample water now 
flows and has flowed for centuries down 
the Columbia River at the point where 
Grand Coulee is constructed to drive 
these giant generators night and day at 
capacity. One generator will be in pro- 
duction in August of this year, and two 
more by January of next year. Bids 
have just been accepted for three addi- 
tional generators, which will be installed 
in 1942, at which time there will be gen- 
erated at Grand Coulee Dam 650,000 kilo- 
watts of electrical energy, which will be 
more than one-fiftieth of all the electri- 
cal energy generated in the whole of the 
United States. If the 18 generators pro- 
vided for at Grand Coulee Dam were 
installed, they would be generating more 
than one-fifteenth of the total electrical 
energy now consumed in the Nation. 


ALL GENERATORS SHOULD BE INSTALLED 


Through the years that I have been 
in Congress I have kept up the fight to 
secure appropriations to hasten to com- 
pletion and full utilization this mighty 
power project on the Columbia River, 
which is located about 85 miles west of 
Spokane in my congressional district. 
The dam itself is now practically com- 
pleted, but we are far from making full 
use of the energy that can be secured 
there. 

In our frantic haste to properly prepare 
this Nation in its defense program we 
find that we will be short from 5,000,000 
to 10,000,000 kilowatts of electrical en- 
ergy within the next 3 years, and we have 
been appropriating millions and millions 
of dollars for the construction of steam 
plants and the installation of new hydro 
projects in various parts of the Nation, 
but have shortsightedly stood by and 
made no provision to bring in an addi- 
tional 1,300,000 kilowatts of energy at 
Grand Coulee Dam, where all that we 
would need to do would be to place the 
generators at the foot of the dam, where 
the falling waters from this marvelous 
river would create the energy. 

TWO MILAJON KILOWATTS BY 1943 


I am hopeful that the various agencies 
in the executive branches of the Govern- 
ment will immediately take steps to see 
that the Columbia River is harnessed to 
capacity at the earliest opportunity. 
This could be done if the generators were 
now ordered and they could be finished 
and installed by 1943, and it would take 
care of almost 20 percent of the threat- 
ened power shortage. In addition to this 
it would produce power at only a frac- 
tion of what it costs to build new steam 
or hydro plants. In fact, the sale of the 
power from these generators to be in- 
Stalled, at existing Coulee-Bonneville 
rates, would amortize the entire cost of 
the generators and their installation 
within 2 years. 

Mr. Speaker, with these facts, it is diffi- 
cult to understand why there should be 
a moment’s hesitation in proceeding with 
the full development of the generating 
features of Grand Coulee Dam. 

For the purpose of pointing out just 
what our electric power needs are in the 
near future under our present defense 
program, I desire to make a part of my 
remarks an article by Bryant Putney, 
which appeared in the New Republic of 
July 14, 1941, and which is deserving of 
the most serious and thoughtful consid- 
eration of every person in America. 

The article follows: 


[From the New Republic of July 14, 1941] 
SHORTAGE IN KILOWATTS 


Events of recent weeks have finally made it 
clear to the public that the country faces a 
shortage of electricity, but the extent to 
which this shortage threatens our whole na- 
tional-defense effort is not generally realized. 
Even if civilian consumption of electricity is 
severely restricted during the next year or 
two, deficiencies in power supply are certain to 
limit the expansion of production in some of 
our most vital munitions industries. 

Hoping to avoid plant expansion, utility 
Officials, like their colleagues in steel, alumi- 
num, and other monopolistic industries, have 
refused to admit the possibility of lack of 
power, and in their efforts to conceal the 
truth have resorted to shameless subterfuges, 
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C. W. Kellogg’s now famous speech to the 
convention of the Edison Electric Institute 
early in June, in which he declared that “an 
allegation of power shortage is unwarranted,” 
was only one in a long series of a by 
spokesmen for the industry to hide the fact 
that the restrictive policies pursued in the 
hope of higher profits have brought about a 
situation which is so critical that it menaces 
the country’s security. At fhe time of his 
speech Kellogg was not only president of the 
Edison Institute and sometime chairman of 
the board of Engineers’ Public Service Co., one 
of the utility holding companies which has 
bitterly fought S. E. C. regulation but also 
“consultant on heat, light, and power” to the 
O. P.M. Heaven be praised, he is no longer 
the latter. (The New Republic of July 7.) 

The story of the shortage of electric power 
is buried in the charts and statistics of the 
Federal Power Commission. It constitutes a 

indictment of the utility industry. 
At the same time it reveals that the F. P. C. 
has shown little foresight and less aggres- 
siveness in doing the work assigned to it by 
President Roosevelt when the defense pro- 
gram was undertaken in the spring of 1940— 
to anticipate and to recommend action to 
prevent the development of power-supply 
bottlenecks. More than a year ago the Com- 
mission set up a national-defense-power staff 
whose sole duty it was to do this job. With 
the shortage now upon us, the Commission 
has at last begun to act. But a broad pro- 
gram to deal with the situation has yet to be 
announced. 

The peak demand for electricity in 1940, 
class I utilities, including both public and 
private plants, was a little less than 
28,000,C00 kilowatts. In its most recent re- 
port, made public in mid-June, the F. P. C. 
estimates the peak demand for 1941 at 
34,000,000 kilowatts, and the peak demand 
for 1942 at 37,000,000. On the basis of these 
estimates, the utilities must prepare for an 
increased demand amounting to 6,000,000 
kilowatts this year and an additional 
3,000,000 next year. 

As might be expected, the utilities con- 
sider the Government estimates much too 
high. In their own reports to the Commis- 
sion, they forecast a maximum demand of 
30,500,000 kilowatts for 1941 and 381,000,000 
for 1942—an increase by 1942 of 3,000,000 
kilowatts over 1940’s peak demand, or only 
one-third of the increase predicted by the 
Commission. In the same reports, however, 
the utilities reveal that they are planning 
additions to generating capacity amounting 
to a total of 6,500,000 kilowatts in 1941 and 
1942. This gives away their hand. It is in- 
conceivable that they would prepare for a 
peak demand of nearly 35,000,000 kilowatts 
in 1942 if they took their own estimate of 
31,000,000 seriously. 

Actually the peak demand by the end of 
1942 is likely to be, not 21,000,000 kilowatts, 
as estimated by the utilities, nor 37,000,000, 
as estimated by the Power Commission in its 
published reports, but considerably more 
than 40,000,000. The Commission itself is 
well aware of this possibility. It has been 
careful to point out that its own estimates 
are subject to revision from day to day. In 
its June report it observes that “the defense 
program has been expanded so rapidly that 
estimates of future load cannot be kept com- 
pletely up to date.” 

On June 5 Leland Olds, Chairman of the 
Commission, estimated that from 10,000,000 
to 16,000,000 kilowatts of additional electric 
capacity would be needed to permit defense 
industries to attain maximum production 
with manpower now available. This meant 
that if full employment were reached by the 
end of 1942, the expansion of industry alone 
would increase the demand to between 
38,000,000 and 44,000,000 kilowatts, and that 
the total demand would be still higher be- 
cause of the growth in domestic consumption 
resulting from a rising national imcome. 
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Less than 8 weeks later Olds again revised 
his figures upward. Appearing on June 23 
before the House Rivers and Harbors Com- 
mittee in support of the St. Lawrence sea- 
way and power project, he declared that the 
additional capacity needed to enable this 
country to match Germany's production of 
war materials amounted to from 15,000,000 
to 20,000,000 kilowatts. This would increase 
the total demand to be planned for to nearly 
50,000,000. 

That the need for power may reach 45,000,- 
000 to 50,000,000 kilowatts by the ena of next 
year is by no means improbable. To produce 
1,600,000,000 pounds of aluminum—the min- 
imum amount which the O. P. M. estimates 
is needed next year for military purposes— 
alone would require 2,300,000 kilowatts of 
capacity. 

The chance that we will be prepared by 
next year to meet a peak demand of 40,000,000 
kilowatts—much less 45,000,000 or 50,000,- 
000—is remote. Although Kellogg told the 
Edison Institute convention that additions 
to capacity planned by the industry for 1941 
and 1942 totaled 7,500,000 kilowatts the 
utilities themselves reported to the F. P. C. 
that scheduled new capacity amounted to 
about 6,500,000 kilowatts—3,400,000 in 1941 
and 3,100,000 in 1942. If planned additions 
were made on schedule, the utilities would 
be able to meet a peak demand of 35,500,000 
kilowatts by 1942. Actually, however, much 
of the generating equipment will not be de- 
livered by the end of next year. 

The production of turbines and generators 
for steam-power plants is one of the most 
critical bottlenecks of the entire defense 
program. Roughly two-thirds of the elec- 
tricity produced in the United States is gen- 
erated by steam plants and one-third by 
hydro plants. Three companies—Allis-Chal- 
mers, General Electric, and Westinghouse— 
produce all of the turbines suitable for major 
steam-power plant expansion. In addition, 
they manufacture most of the steam turbines 
that drive American ships. Because of the 
extraordinary demands of our naval and 
merchant shipbuilding program, and because 
of shortages of machine tools and materials 
like steel forgings, all three of these com- 
panies are far behind on deliveries. Produc- 
tion at Allis-Chalmers was further delayed 
by the protracted strike last spring. Deliv- 
eries for 1941 will be at least 4 months late. 

Under any circumstances, the production 
of generating equipment is a difficult and 
time-consuming job. For example, a machine 
tool known as a boring mill, used to finish 
the inside of turbine casings, may be tied up 
as long as 6 months turning out a single 
casing. Under ordinary conditions orders for 
generating equipment must be placed 18 
months ahead. Under present conditions or- 
ders placed now could not be filled for from 
80 to 36 months. 

Tota) production of steam turbines for pub- 
lic utilities is estimated at about 4,000,000 
kilowatts during the next 2 years. In addi- 
tion to this steam capacity, some 1,250,000 
kilowatts of hydroelectric capacity—most of 
it at the T. V. A., Bonneville, Grand Coulee, 
and Boulder Dams—is scheduled for installa- 
tion by the end of next year. Some additions 
to capacity can be made also without install- 
ing new generators—by bringing present 
turbines and generators up to capacity 
through increases in boiler and condenser 
capacity. It is unlikely, however, that total 
additions to capacity by the end of 1942 will 
exceed 5,500,000 kilowatts. By adding this 
new capacity the utilities can meet a demand 
of about 34,500,000 kilowatts. 

With a peak demand next year of 37,000,- 
000 kilowatts—the present published estimate 
of the F. P. C—the shortage at that time 
would amount to 2,500,000 kilowatts. If, as 
is likely, total power requirements should 
rise above 45,000,000, tie shortage would 
amount to at least 10,500,000 kilowatts. 
This amount of generating capacity would 
have supplied more than the entire demand 


by residential consumers in 

Compared with a shortage of this 
magnitude, savings of an estimated 350,000 
kilowatts from a 12-month system of day- 
light time would be minute, indeed. 

In rationing blame for the shortage it is 
only fair to say that utility officials were in 
no better position than anyone else to fore- 
see the enormous production program of the 
Government and the resultant growth in 
power demands. The private utility indus- 
try is to be blamed, however, for pursuing 
policies for a quarter of a century which 
made it difficult to produce additional power 
once the need for it became apparent. It 
is to be blamed also for refusing to admit 
the need for a large expansion of capacity 
months ago, when the broad scope of the de- 
fense program become clear, and for f 
to discard immediately the restrictive poli- 
cies which obstructed such an expansion. 
The industry is to be condemned for its 
efforts to cover up its own shortcomings by 
false statements to the public and phony 
reports on capacity and reserves to the Fed- 
eral Power Commission. These latter sins 
come close to treason. 


Experience of the T. V. A. and its competi- 
tor, the Alabama Power Co. demonstrates 
that utilities can increase profits by reducing 
rates and increasing consumption of elec- 
tricity. A 55-percent reduction in rates 
brought about a 252-percent increase in resi- 
dential consumption in Tupelo, Miss., after 
the T. V. A. began supplying the town with 
electric energy. Nevertheless, most of the 
private utilities have continued to operate on 
the theory that maximum earnings come 
from high rates on a small volume of busi- 
ness. They have opposed expansion during 
the war emergency because they feared that 
excess capacity after the war would threaten 
dividend payments. 

The policy of resistance to expansion—at 
whatever cost to the Nation’s security—has 
been dictated, not by the operating person- 
nel in the industry, but by the financial 
interests which control utility holding com- 
panies. In a recent forthright speech to the 
Edison Institute convention, Edward C. 
Eicher, chairman of the 8S. E. C., pointed out 
that “It might be fatal to our national exist- 
ence if we should experience the power short- 
ages of the last World War.” In some re- 
spects, he said, the task of providing ade- 
quate power for industry is more difficult now 
than it wasthen. “Prior to 1914 few holding- 
company systems had been created. * * * 
In the last World War the problems of the 
increased needs of power were solved pri- 
marily by true operating men whose interest 
was in production for service. Today the 
problem is complicated by the fact that the 
front-line operating men, those who really 
know the down-to-the-earth defense power 
needs of their own communities, are power- 
less to make decisions. The decisions must 
come from distant holding-company execu- 
tives who at best are only remotely familiar 
with particular power problems and who at 
worst are selfishly refusing to do anything 
which they fear might weaken their own 
stranglehold on a scattered system.” 

An analysis of the recent reports of the 
utilities to the F. P. C. provides additional 
evidence that the private power companies 
have no hesitation in subordinating the 
country’s interests to profit-seeking. Besides 
grossly underestimating future demand, these 
companies have doctored up their figures on 
capacity and reserves, in an effort still fur- 
ther to conceal the desperate need for expan- 
sion of plant. Between September 1940 and 
March 1941 the utilities increased their re- 
ported net assured capacity some 500,000 kilo- 
watts by the simple expedient of reducing 
their reported required reserves by a like 
amount. This brought a mild reproof from 
the F. P. C.: “It is of course obvious that 
assigning higher values of dependable ca- 
capities to existing facilities and also decreas- 
ing available operating reserves are only 
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t additions to the generating capacity 


interests of the country.” 

The timidity of the F. P. C. in dealing with 
the utilities ae less omens Can He short- 
sightedness procrastina dealing 
with the power shortage itself. The Com- 
mission’s national-defense power staff not 
only failed to propose definite measures for 
meeting such shortages as were foreseen, but, 
most important of all, it failed months ago to 
impress ypon the public and upon Congress 
the fact that these would be serious 
and that effective action should be taken im- 
mediately to forestall them. Figures in the 
Commission’s monthly reports were listed 
according to geographical areas; no total 
figures to show the power situation in the 
country as a whole were given. Since the 
story could only be pieced together with the 
aid of an adding machine, it escaped public 
notice until the effects of actual shortages 
recently began to be felt. 

Whatever the mistakes of the past, how- 
ever, the important thing is to act now to 


.Yremedy them. First, we should devise meth- 


ods of expanding and speeding up our output 
of steam turbines and generators. Second, 
we should immediately begin to build hydro- 
electric plants at suitable sites throughout 
the country. The bottleneck in the manu- 
facture of hydraulic generating equipment is 
less serious than the bottleneck in steam- 
turbine production. Five companies manu- 
facture hydroturbines and generators—in- 
cluding Allis Chalmers, which builds both 
steam and hydraulic equipment. Not all of 
these manufacturers are now working at 
capacity. If equipment orders were placed 
now, it might be possible to make hydro- 
power available in a number of places in 
2 years or less. Construction of the pro- 
posed St. Lawrence hydroelectric development 
should be authorized without delay. This 
project probably would take 4 years to com- 
plete, but its capacity would be second only 
to Grand Coulee. Third, we should extend 
interconnections between power systems, in 
order to increase the dependability of exist- 
ing power supplies. Such transmission lines 
would serve to reduce the amount of capacity 
that must now be kept in reserve for equip- 
ment break-downs, and would make it possi- 
ble to supply some deficient areas with surplus 
power from other regions. Fourth, new de- 
fense industries should be located, and de- 
fense contracts allocated, with an eye to pres- 
ent and future power supplies. Finally, 
nondefense uses of power should be rationed 
where necessary. 

If we take these steps at once, and all others 
that ingenuity can devise, we can reduce the 
shortage in kilowatts. If we fail to take them 
defense production will be stalled. 
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Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 














ord, I include the following address by 
Edward Chambers Betts, lieutenant 
colonel, Judge Advocate General’s De- 
partment, United States Army, prafessor 
of law, United States Military Academy, 
before a meeting of the Alabama State 
Bar Association at Mobile, Ala., Satur- 
day morning, July 12, 1941: 


At the risk of oversimplification, it may 
be said that the military constitutes the initial 
power of government and the ultimate power 
of initial, as the governing 
power in the hostile occupation of captured 
enemy territory; and, ultimate, as the gov- 
erning power when all other power of govern- 
ment is impotent, either from domestic dis- 
turbance or hostile invasion. The exercise 
by the military of initial governing power 
is in pursuance of the laws of war, which 
impose the obligation on the occupying 
army of providing an orderly government in 

mt for the government overthrown 
by the imvading forces. The exercise by the 
military of ultimate governing power is in 
pursuance of the inherent right of self- 
defense enjoyed by all governments without 
constitutional or statutory grant, though 
sometimes confirmed and regulated by 
statute. The ancient “power of the county,” 
evoked by the high sheriff's “posse comita- 
tus” in defending his county against the 
King’s enemies, was itself an exercise of such 
ultimate power of government—through re- 
course to the militia. 

Thus regarded, the military and the powers 
of government it lawfully may exercise in 
peace and in war, in foreign or domestic, 
friendly or enemy territory hold much of 
interest for the bar—especially in these 
turbulent times, which yet may be more ac- 
curately rephrased trying times. Happily, 
and to our professional gratification the 
American bar is concerning fteelf most help- 
fully with aid of the Nation's military power, 
under the able leadership of Col. Edmund 
Ruffin Beckwith as chairman of the American 
Bar Association's committee on national de- 
fense. Respecting this, the Alabama bar may 
justly enjoy a paternal sort of pride in the 
fact that Colonel Beckwith, now of the New 
York City bar, was formerly a member of this 
bar, at Montgomery Further interest in the 
efforts of the Government to insure the 
proper functioning of its military power is 
manifest by the American Bar Association, 
through establishment of a scholarship prize 
to be awarded annually to the cadet graduat- 
ing No. 1 in law at the United States 
Military Academy. In this connection, please 
let it be noted that one of the 13 de- 
partments of instruction at West Point is 
the department of law, staffed with a pro- 
fessor, an assistant professor, and 7 other 
instructors engaged with the entire graduat- 
ing class throughout each year—to the end 
that the Nation’s future military leaders re- 
ceive broad training environmentally suited 
to increasing the military leverage of their 
lives. 

The Government's object, in respect of such 
instruction in law, is not to make its military 
leaders subtle disputants on legal niceties, 
but rather to insure their having a fortifying 
understanding of the forthright manner and 
the justifiable and courageous pride with 
which the military may exercise the authority 
entrusted it to insure that “domestic tran- 
quillity” and to provide that “common de- 
fense” for which the American States became 
united under the Constitution. Perhaps I 
may do no better by my subject than to high- 
light for you this understanding which the 
Government thus seeks to give to its embryo 
Army officers at West Point of the sources and 
extent of military authority, the limits within 
which such authority may be exercised, the 
responsibility upon which the exercise of 
such authority may be invoked, and, finally, 
the relation of the Military Establishment 
to the executive, legislative, and judicial 
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branches of the Federal Government and to 
the governments of the several States. 

‘Without further caution, please understand 
me as speaking to my subject as limited ‘to 
the Constitution of the United States and its 
military and as designating the United States 
Supreme Court when reference is made to the 
Supreme Court or the Court. 

This initial power of government is com- 
monly termed “military government’—the 
law of hostile eccupation connoting govern- 
mental authority exercised by a belligerent 
over occupied enemy territory, the inhabit- 
ents and property therein, established and 
maintained by force of arms. Such occupa- 
tion is a question of fact, to be distinguished 
frcm mere invasion, subjugation, and con- 
quest. It does not transfer sovereignty or 
allegiance, but simply the power and duty to 
exercise some of the authority of a sovereign. 
Also, military government is to be distin- 
guished from (so-called) martial law and the 
jurisdiction there involved in domestic terri- 
tory—to which consideration will be given in 
our discussion of the military's exercise of 
the ultimate power of government. As has 
been remarked by the Supreme Court respect- 
ing military government, such governing: au- 
thority “may do anything necessary to 
Strengthen itself and weaken the enemy. 
There is no limit to the power that may be 
exerted in such cases save those which are 
founded in the laws and usages of war;”! 
to which may be added, further, save as the 
exercise of such authority may be qualified 
by limiting imstructions from the President, 
whose authority as Commander in Chief of 
the Army, so being exercised, is large and 
extraordinary. 

Though the military carries the flag with it 
in establishing such government—the 8u- 
preme Court held in the Insular cases that the 
Constitution (in its entirety), to use the lay 
vernacular, does not “follow the flag.”* The 
authority of such government is invoked by 
military necessity and not by constitutional 
mandate; though, of course, all authority 
lawfully exercised in the name of the United 
States comes from the Constitution. Nor 
does the Congress attempt to legislate with 
respect to military government administered 
by our Army. 

Military government under the United 
States—subject, of course, to the limitations 
of the laws of war (international common 
law—so to speak—treaties, protocols, etc.) 
may be exercised in varying forms and to 
differing ends. This is clearly iltustrated by 
the unique fact that California was admitted 
to statehood without having had a territorial 
form of government. Under its military gov- 
ernment, established by the Army upon the 
seizure of that territory from Mexico, a form 
of popular government by the people was 
inaugurated and administered with the aid 
of local officials and legislators, elected by the 
people under the supervision of the occu- 
pying military. This government culminated 
in the draft of a constitution, predicated 
upon which California was admitted into the 
Union as a State. 

A military government, once established, en- 
dures until the occupying force exercising it 
is driven out or is withdrawn from the terri- 
tory over which it has jurisdiction, or the 
civil authority of the government of the oc- 
cupying force is established, or the authority 
of the vanquished enemy is reestablished 
by treaty and takes over in fact. It is not 
limited, ipso facto, by the cessation of hos- 
tilities, nor even a treaty of peace. 

Such of the municipal laws of the occupied 
territory, respecting persons and property as 
the military deems expedient, may be adopted, 
or modified, and enforced by the military 
government. Likewise, the military may em- 


1 New Orleans v. Steamship Co. (20 Watl. 
887, 394 (1874)); Dow. v. Johnson (100 U. S. 
158, 170 (1879)). 

2 Downes v. Bidwell (182 U. S. 244 (1900) ); 
Dorr v. U. S, (195 U.S. 138 (1904) ). 
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Ploy and utilize such of the established 
courts and other agencies of the vanquished 
government, for admini its military 
government, as it sees fit. Or it may employ 
its own tribunals for administering civil and 
criminal laws in their application to the in- 
habitants and property in the occupied area, 
and, such tribunals may be created and their 
jurisdiction prescribed, enlarged, or dimin- 
ished at the will of the occupying military. 
Such options are matters of right on the part 
of the commander of the occupying force, 
and the administrations and practices issuing 
therefrom are upon the unqualified authority 
of the occupying force. Obedience to mili- 
tary government may lawfully be exacted of 
ali inhabitants in the occupied territory. 
Likewise, all property within such area is 
subject to the authority of such government. 

Historically, it may be of interest to note 
that, except during the Revolutionary War, 
United States territory has never been sub- 
jected to military government by a foreign 
power, save in the one instance of such gov- 
ernment by the British at Castine, Maine, in 
1814-15. This brief regime gave rise to the 
unique and interesting case of United States 
v. Rice® (Incident to the War between the 
States Federal forces maintained so-called 
military governments over areas of the Con- 
federate States. This was a purely domestic 
matter, however.) 

A comprehensive delineation by the Su- 
preme Court of the powers, responsibilities, 
and obligations of an occupying army, and 
the reasons therefor, may be found in the 
case of Dow v. Johnson; supra. 

So much for that phase of our subject. 
Let us turn now to consideration of the exer- 
cise by the military of the ultimate power of 
government, more readily recognizable as 
martial law—to use a conventional term by 
way of distinguishing it from military gov- 
ernment. 


A better understanding may be had of this 
phase if we bear in mind that the military 
is an arm of the executive branch of the 
Government, functioning under the President 
as Commander in Chief, who speaks usualiv 
through the Secretary of War: “The regular 
constitutional organ of the President for the 
administration of the Military Establishment 
of the Nation, and rules and orders publicly 
promulgated through him must be received as 
the acts of the Executive and, as such, be 
binding upon all within the sphere of his legal 
and constitutional authority.” ® 

Martial law, or, to use a more descriptive 
term, martial rule, connotes temporary gov- 
ernment by the military of a civil popula- 
tion in domestic territory as necessity may 
require. This authority of the military to 
protect the people in the enjoyment of an 
orderly government is equal to the need for 
such protection. Necessity both invokes and 
determines the extent and duration of such 
rule by the military exercising the Govern- 
ment’s inherent right of self-defense against 
all enemies foreign or domestic. 

Martial rule may properly exist in a par- 
ticular locality, only when and where the 
machinery of the civil government has broken 
down and the courts are no longer properly 
and unobstructedly exercising their juris- 
diction. In such a situation, and for the 
time being, a substitute is necessary to take 
the place of the deposed civil authority; 
and, as the only authority remaining avail- 
able to the government, the military may 
lawfully govern until the civil government is 
restored to the proper exercise of its func- 
tions. Discussion of this phase of our topic 
would be incomplete without special men- 
tion of the famous Milligan case,’ wherein 
the Supreme Court, in short, held that the 
executive branch of the Government could 


*4 Wheat. 246 (1819). 

#100 U. S. 158, 166 (1879). 

‘U.S. v. Eliason (16 Pet. 291, 302 (1842)). 
*4 Wall. 2 (1866). 
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not lawfully enforce its authority by impos- 
ing punishment—in that case, capital— 
upon a civilian convicted by a military com- 
mission for violations of law, committed out- 
side the sphere of active military operations, 
cognizable before tribunals of the Federal 
judiciary open and ready for the transactions 
of their proper functions. The dicta of both 
the majority and minority opinions, in this 
five to four decision of the Court, have occa- 
sioned much continuing discussion—tending 
to give to martial law a significance scarcely 
recognizable as the law of governmental self- 
defense. 


Martial law is a term of convenience, and 
characterizes no recognizable body of law 
either common or statutory. It does not 
occur once in the Constitution and only 
rarely in the great body of extant Federal 
Statutes—for instance, in connection with 
special provisions for the governments of 
Puerto Rico, Hawaii, and the Virgin Islands. 

When the military power is eniployed in 
full martial rule of a civil community, over 
the inhabitants of which criminal jurisdic- 
tion is exercised, the municipal law of the 
impotent civil government is replaced by the 
martial law of necessity. Of a consequence, 
the military may have recourse to both pre- 
ventive detention and punitive detention to 
enforce its authority, as do civil governments. 
Such punishment of civilians violating the 
military's authority may be imposed by mili- 
tary tribunals, such as military commissions 
and provost courts. 

As the powers of a government are com- 
mensurate with the needs for its defense, 
military rule over a civil community may 
lawfully extend to exercising criminal juris- 
diction over the inhabitants subject to its 
martial law, or be limited to merely restor- 
ing order in aid of the functions of civil 
government—either, or both, as necessity may 
require. In any of such circumstances the 
military may lawfully be employed as a regu- 
lating force, with authority to regulate equal 
to the necessity to regulate. And, since the 
military may properly be so employed only 
for the purpose of restoring the civil au- 
thority of the government, it may not law- 
fully be employed after such restoration has 
been accomplished. 

Within such proper limits, the government 
may determine the necessity for using its 
military power, and the judiciary will not 
review such acts of state.’ Likewise, the 
judiciary is reluctant to review the military’s 
determination of the necessity for and nature 
of preventive measures—as distinguished 
from punitive measures—properly to be 
taken under the instant circumstances.’ 
Speaking to these points, Mr. Justice Holmes 
said of military arrest and preventive deten- 
tion: 

“Such arrests are not necessarily for pun- 
ishment, but are by way of precaution, to 
prevent the exercise of hostile powers. * * * 
When it comes to a decision by the head of 
the state upon a matter involving its life, 
the ordinary rights of individuals must yield 
to what he deems the necessity of the mo- 
ment. Public danger warrants the substitu- 
tion of executive processes for judicial proc- 
esses.” ® 

Let it be noted, that this is indeed the 
very essence of martial law. 

Use of the military as a posse commitatus 
or otherwise for the purpose of executing the 
law, except when expressly authorized by law, 
has been forbidden, under heavy penalties of 
fine and imprisonment, since the act of Jan- 
uary 18, 1878.° Passage of this Posse Com- 
mitatus Act was occasioned by the liberal use 
made of the Federal military by the recon- 
struction governments in strong-arm enforce- 
ment of harassing measures of oppression 


1 Martin 19, 29-31 


(1827) ). 
® Luther v. Borden (7 How. 1, 
® Moyer v. Peabody (212 U.S. 
1020 Stat. 152; 10 U. S. C. 15. 


v. Mott (12 Wheat. 
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throughout the area of the then Jate Confed- 
eracy. The military’s disciplined respect for 
the prohibitions of this act have at times oc- 
casioned some embarrassment to the Army 
because of a lack of understanding on the 
part of an indignant public of this reason for 
the Army’s seeming lack of self-sufficiency 
and readiness to rely upon the civil police to 
cope with emergencies. 

Complementing these initial and ultimate 
powers of government so exercised by the 
military, is the military’s own power of self- 
discipline administered through its court- 
martial system—transplanted prior to the 
Revolution from England, where it had its 
origin in the “Kings Court of Chivalry,” the 
“Court of Honor.” 

The jurisdiction to administer military 
justice is derived from the Constitution, in- 
ternational law, and the laws of war. It is 
not territorially limited, as is the jurisdiction 
of civil tribunals, by the venue of the offense 
charged, the place where the alleged offense 
was committed being of no consequence. As 
to persons, jurisdiction is dependent upon 
military authority to require attendance of 
the individual at his trial. 

In our Army military justice is adminis- 
tered through the disciplinary powers of com- 
manding officers, courts martial, and courts 
of inquiry in accordance with statutes (arti- 
cles of war, etc.) enacted by the Congress 
pursuant to its constitutional authority to 
make rules for the government and regula- 
tion of the Army™ and under the executive 
power of the President as Commander in 
Chief of the Army.” 

Military courts martial, though no part of 
the Federal judicial system provided for in 
the Constitution, have a constitutional en- 
tity and a sphere of operation equal in dig- 
nity to and coextensive with tribunals of the 
Federal judicial system—to the full extent of 
their jurisdiction—and share with these tri- 
bunals the immunities of the Federal Govern- 
ment and its instrumentalities from subordi- 
nation to authority of the States. 

Courts martial are not courts of record, 
have no fixed places nor times of session, no 
inherent powers to punish for contempt, or 
to issue judicial writs or mandates, as in the 
case of civil tribunais. In legal contempla- 
tion, the judgment of a court martial is 
merely a recommendation until approved by 
the revisory authority—unless the finding is 
not guilty, when approval is not necessary to 
its effectiveness. Courts martial being parts 
of a self-contained system for the adminis- 
tration of military justice, it follows that, 
properly approved judgments of courts mar- 
tial are not reviewable by civil tribunals of 
the Federal judicial system—save, oniy, when 
void for absolute lack of authority to try 
the individual or to inflict the punishment 
imposed, and this, because courts martial 
have limited jurisdiction as to persons, 
offenses, and punishments.“ For, as has 
been observed by the Supreme Court, an army 
is not a deliberative body. Its law is that of 
obedience. No question can be left open as 
to the right to command or the duty to obey. 

The primary object to be served through 
military justice is the proper discipline of 
the military in aid of its training and ad- 
ministration. If patriarchal discipline by the 
commanding officer under the one hundred 
and fourth article of war, commonly known 
as company punishment, proves inadequate 
as a corrective, recourse may be had to courts 
martial—as a final resort. 

In addition to such procedurai and other 
differences inhering in and peculiar to mili- 
tary justice, the legal consequences of mili- 
tary status are to alter materially the indi- 
vidual’s rights and obligations. Just how 
unique may be the change inhering in such 
status is emphasized by the fact that, as an 


“ Constitution, art. I, sec. 8, clause 14, 

“Constitution, art. II, sec. 2, clause 1. 

Smith v. Whitney (116 U. S. 167, 177 
(1886) ). 

44In re Grimley (137 U. S. 147, 153 (1890) ). 
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army Officer, one is liable to criminal punish- 
ment by civil courts for violations of the 
criminal statutes of the several States and 
of the United States and, in addition to 
punishment by the States, liable to punish- 
ment by military courts for conduct unbe- 
coming an officer and a gentlemen—as ad- 
judged by his contemporaries. 

As we all know, justice as administered by 
civil tribunals in accordance with law is not 
always in harmony with the moralities in- 
volved—because, unhappily, the standards 
of measure established by the law are inade- 
quate. In contrast, justice as administered by 
military tribunals is more nearly in harmony 
with the moralities involved—because, hap- 
pily, “In military life there is a higher code, 
termed honor, which holds its society to a strict 
accountability, and it is not desirable that the 
standards of the Army shall come down to the 
requirements of a criminal code.’ 

As qualifying for the responsibilities of 
passing judgment and imposing punishment 
in aid of the proper discipline of the Army, 
in the instruction given in law at the acad- 
emy, emphasis is placed upon exemplifica- 
tion of law as the science of human wisdom, 
the ability to judge soundly and deal saga- 
ciously with facts, especially as related to life 
and conduct; and, as a rational philosophy, 
“founded upon principles of moral rectitude, 
modified, it is true, by authority and the 
habits of mankind, but never failing to do 
justice equally to all parties, without refer- 
ence to the power and dignity of either.” * 

In conclusion, let us be reminded that, 
from the highest to the lowest, all ranks 
in the Army exercising military authority do 
s0 under the executive power of the Presi- 
dent; and, of a consequence, it is especially 
important that military men be ever mind- 
ful that they do not exercise an absolute 
authority innate in the military, but rather 
that they only representatively exercise au- 
thority as trusted public servants. 

Nevertheless, let it not be doubted that 
such initial and ultimate powers of govern- 
ment may be exercised by the military in 
peace and war, in domestic and foreign ter- 
ritory, in friendly and enemy territory, with 
entire reliance upon legal justification and 
supporting sanction of public opinion, if 
exercised in good faith (without apologetic 
timidity) with courageous caution, and a 
high-minded conscience for the just preser- 
vation of the authority of the United States 
and the integrity of its institutions. Finally, 
it is imperative that those of us so em- 
powered exercise such vast authority with 
dignity becoming a sincere conviction that 


-it imposes obligations rather than bestows 


privileges—noblesse oblige. 
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Mr. MARTIN J. KENNEDY. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 


8 Fletcher vy. U. S. (26 Ct. Cl. 541, 563 
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marks in the Recorp, I include a letter 
written by Bishop William T. Manning, 
of New York, with reference to the pro- 
vision of the pending tax bill to require 
the filing of joint returns by a husband 
and wife. I take this opportunity of 
bringing to the attention of the House 
the statement of this distinguished 
churchman because it is my opinion that 
the proposal presents a subject for most 
serious consideration, especially since it 
is a radical departure from all previous 
procedure. My mail in this connection 
further prompts me to note the opinion 
of Bishop Manning who undoubtedly 
speaks out of his broad experience as a 
high churchman and patriotic citizen. 
The letter is as follows: 


[From the New York Times of July 15, 1941] 


To THE Er:ror oF THE New York TIMEs: 

In this day of crisis for our country and 
for humanity, we must all of us, whether 
our incomes are small or large, be willing 
to bear our full share of whatever increase 
in taxes may be required for our defense 
measures and for the defeat of Hitlerism. 
We are paying now the heaviest taxes in the 
history of our country and we shall have to 
pay much more. 

In the new tax bill as proposed by the 
Ways and Means Committee of the House 
of Representatives, however, there is one 
proposal which is so manifestly unfair, which 
is so reactionary in its implications, and 
which would be so harmful in its social 
and moral effects that I hope it will be 
eliminated at once. 

I refer to the proposal that husbands and 
wives shall be compelled to file one joint 
income tax return instead of two individual 
tax returns as at present. This proposal 
turns its back upon all the progress that 
has been made in the status of women in 
recent decades and belongs to the age when 
women were not regarded as people and a 
married woman was not allowed to hold 
property in her own right. 

This provision of the tax law would pro- 
duce some additional money for the Treas- 
ury, but that is no defense for its flagrant 
injustice or for its antisocial influence and 
effects. This proposal is plain discrimina- 
tion against those women, and today there 
are many who have or earn incomes and are 
married. It gives the unmarried woman or 
the divorced woman who has an income a 
definite advantage over the married woman 
who has an income. It forces the husband 
and wife to make a tax return which will 
carry them up into a higher bracket than 
each one as an individual would be in and 
thus greatly increases the amount of the 
family tax. 

As has been truly said, “the joint return 
mandate tends to encourage divorce, celibacy, 
a@ mercenary attitude toward intended mar- 
riage, and in general a lower birth rate.” If 
Congress retains this provision, those who 
have been divorced or who have refrained 
from marriage perhaps for selfish reasons, or 
who live in immoral sexual relationship, will 
be called upon to pay far less to the Govern- 
ment than the married couples who in their 
faithfuness to the obligations of the home and 
family are the strength and mainstay of our 
life as a nation. It is the policy of all en- 
lightened peoples to favor and encourage 
marriage, but if this proposal is enacted the 
United States will be found discriminating 
against the stability of the family and the 
home. 

In its resolution adopted on June 12 the 
Ways and Means Committee specifically ex- 
presses its approval of mandatory joint re- 
turns for husband and wife, “if living to- 
gether.” The quotes are mine, but the sinis- 
ter implication of the words is plain enough. 
This provision, if enacted, will say to married 
couples that their tax burdens will be lighter 


if they break up their homes than if they live 
together. 

If there are some husbands who will seek 
to reduce their tax by ostensibly giving part 
of their property to their wives, meet this by 
fair measures—not by penalizing all the mar- 
ried women of our land who have or earn in- 
comes of their own. 

Let us call upon all our people to do their 
part and to bear their full share of the tax 
burden which Hitler and his partners in crime 
are forcing upon us. But let us not enact a 
law which will compel a man and woman who 
are married—and who stay married—to pay 
a@ heavier tax than they would have to pay if 
they were unmarried or if they were divorced. 

This proposed measure is contrary both to 
moral principle and to public policy. 

I hope that the leaders of all churches, and 
the people of all churches, Catholic, Protes- 
tant and Jewish alike, will express themselves 
in opposition to this retrogressive, inequi- 
table, and indefensible proposal. 

WILLIAM T. MANNING, 
Bishop of New York. 
New Yorks, July 14, 1941. 





Improvement of Navigation on the 
Ouachita and Red Rivers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. NEWT V. MILLS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 15, 1941 


STATEMENT BY THE CHAMBER OF COM- 
MERCE OF MONROE AND WEST MON- 
ROE, LA., THROUGH G. D. HOLLAND, 
SECRETARY 


Mr. MILLS of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include the following state- 
ment of the cities of Monroe and West 
Monroe, La., relative to the Ouachita and 
Red Rivers submitted before the Board 
of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors of 
the War Department in Washington, 
D.C., on Monday, July 14, 1941: 


To the RIVERS AND Hargsors BOARD, 
War Department, Washington, D. C. 

GENTLEMEN: The Chamber of Commerce of 
Monroe and West Monroe, Ouachita Parish, 
La., requests your honorable body to make 
immediate authorization for the expenditure 
of $7,830,000 for the construction of a series 
of locks and dams on the Ouachita River to 
provide a 9-foot navigable channel on the 
Red, Biack, and Ouachita Rivers from a point 
where the Red River intersects with the Mis- 
sissippi River to Felsenthal, Ark., as stipu- 
lated in a report filed recently with the War 
Department by the Army engineers office in 
Vicksburg, Miss., and if possible to do so to 
erect additional locks and dams to provide 
an extension of this 9-foot channel to 
Camden, Ark., present head of navigation on 
the Ouachita River. 

We are informed by the staff of engineers 
of the Vicksburg Army engineers Office that a 
report on the Ouachita and Red Rivers filed 
by this office recently with your honorable 
body makes the following statement: “It is 
recommended that a project for modification 
of existing and authorized navigation proj- 
ects on Ouachita River to provide a 9-foot 
navigable depth to Felsenthal, Ark., with an 
estimated construction cost of $7,830,000 to 
be classed as meritorious; that such a project 
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be given further consideration in connection 
with the preparation of the authorized river 
report on Red River and tributaries; and that 
it be authorized only as a similar coordinated 
project for Red River proves feasible and 
justified.” 

The business, commercial, and indusirial- 
interests of Monroe, West Monroe, and in fact 
all of northeast Louisiana, are very much 
pleased with this report and recommenda- 
tion. On February 3, 1939, the Chamber of 
Commerce of Monroe and West Monroe, La., 
filed a brief and offered oral testimony at a 
hearing held before representatives of the 
Army engineers office in Vicksburg, said hear- 
ing having been held in the city hall of 
Monroe, La., which alleged that House Docu- 
ment No. 196 of the Seventy-third Congress, 
second session, re the Ouachita River and its 
tributaries in the States of Arkansas and 
Louisiana, was seriously in error in making 
the following statement: “Extension of the 
existing navigation project is not econo- 
mically justified” (p. 9, sec. 5, par. (b)). 

The chamber of commerce held at that time 
that a channel of 9 feet in depth for the 
Ouachita River from the present head of 
navigation at Camden, Ark., to the mouth of 
said river was badly needed and was eco- 
nomically justifiable, and requested that im- 
mediate steps be taken to provide such a 
channel to meet present and future naviga- 
tion needs. 

The present channel of the Ouachita River 
of 6 feet in depth is entirely inadequate to 
meet present and future navigation needs 
on this river. A very large tonnage not now 
being handled on the river would move via 
water if the channel depth was adequate to 
handle through barges in connection with 
barge lines operating on the Mississippi River 
and its tributaries. The Mississippi River 
and all its tributaries on which navigation is 
maintained the year round are equipped 
with 9-foot channels with the exception of 
the Ouachita River. The natural result is 
all of the equipment used on the Mississippi 
River and its tributaries is constructed to 
operate in 9-foot channels at a maximum 
capacity load. The fact that the Ouachita 
River has only a 6-foot channel prevents the 
through movement of tonnage on the 
Cuachita River north to the Mississippi River 
and its tributaries to such destinations as 
St. Louis, Chicago, Pittsburgh, and other 
ports without unloading and reloading in 
New Orleans. R 

The cost involved in unloading and reload- 
ing from one size barge to another is of such 
an amount to block the large through-ton- 
nage movements. It is economically un- 


* sound to load a 1,200- or 1,500-ton barge with 


500 tons for a long trip of this kind. 

If there were a 9-foot channel in the 
Ouachita River it would be possible to handle 
through-barge loads of paper and pulp to 
points like St. Louis, Chicago, Cincinnati, 
Pittsburgh, and other ports which are the 
large consuming centers of this product with- 
out the cost of unloading and reloading. The 
Mississippi River barge-line operators would 
then be in a position for their barges to 
move through the Ouachita River loaded to 
capacity, while a 6-foot channel which we 
now have will not permit an operation of 
this kind. 

The Brown Paper Mill Co., Inc., manufac- 
tures pulpboard, paper, and other products 
at West Monroe, La., and must find a market 
therefur. This is principally in the northern 
part of the United States, including the east- 
ern seaboard. To reach the latter territory, 
and meet competition, it is necessary to ship 
a considerable part of their products via 
barge on the Ouachita River to the port of 
New Orleans and transshipment via ocean 
steamers to North Atlantic ports. 

There is also a considerable amount of po- 
tential tonnage consumed in Memphis, St. 
Louis, Chicago, and Cincinnati territories, 
which could be shipped via barge from West 
Monroe to points on the Mississippi and Ohio 
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Rivers. Present navigation on the Ouachita 
River makes this impossible, because the 
load of the barges is limited to 500 tons with 
the present 6-fcot channel 

If a 9-foot channel is provided and main- 
tained the year round, it would be possible 
to operate larger barges with heavier loads, 
which would facilitate the movements of 
large amounts of paper at substantial savings 
over the present movement via water. 

The establishment of a 9-foot channel on 
the Ouachita River would open up a develop- 
ment of a very large oii movement from the 
Arkansas field south and permit the move- 
ment of finished petroleum products north 
from Baton Rouge and other points on the 
Mississippi and Ohio Rivers. One large oil 
company has purchased the necessary site 
for a water terminal in Monroe but has with- 
held improvements on this site because oil 
cannot be profitably moved on the small 
barges now used on the Ouachita. A 9-foot 
channel would insure the completion of this 
project, which would be of benefit to the 
entire northeastern district of Louisiana. 

The present locks and dams system on the 
Ouachita River has been in use for a number 
of years. There is no provision on the Oua- 
chita River for making necessary repairs to 
the locks and dam equipment without clos- 
ing the river to navigation, with a disruption 
of service, which is seriously detrimental to 
the use of the river. The creation of a 9-foot 
channel would, no doubt, create a secondary 
set of locks and dams on the river which 
would make it possible to maintain naviga- 
tion even at a period when it is necessary to 
work on the locks and dams. Further, the 
present locks and dams are in a serious state 
of deterioration and considerable expense 
will be involved in repairing and moderniz- 
ing them. This expense, if directed toward 
converting the system to a 9-foot channel, 
would be a long-range program of economy 
in maintaining navigation on the Ouachita 
River. 

The River Terminals Corporation, which 
has operated barge service on the Ouachita 
River for a number of years, averages receiv- 
ing from 50 to 100 inquiries per year on the 
handling of through barge-load movements 
from the northern points on the Mississippi 
River and its tributaries t- Monroe. Due to 
the draft of the barges with the load in- 
volved, these movements could not be 
brought to a successful conclusion because 
of the cost involved in unloading and reload- 
ing for the complete trip. The fact that the 
6-foot channel would not permit enough 
tonnage on the large barges used in the 9- 
foot channels to justify the partial loading 
of this equipment further precluded this 
movement. Another factor involved was the 
additional time required for this exchange 
from the large barge equipment to the 
smaller. 

The size of the present locks in the Oua- 
chita River are 55 by 267 feet. They are too 
small and too shallow to accommodate large- 
type barges. Too, they cause too much delay 
in breaking tows when any appreciable ton- 
nage is being moved. The chamber recom- 
mends that, in addition to a 9-foot channel, 
the locks be made a minimum of 84 by 450 
feet to take care of present-type barges used 
in standard 9-foot channels. This is not an 
excessive size when it is considered that locks 
on the Ohio, upper Mississippi River, and 
the Illinois waterway are 110 by 600 feet. 

The present navigation facilities on the 
Ouachita River, when compared with its 
parent, the Mississippi, may be likened with 
an old-time narrow-gage railroad as com- 
pared with the present wide-gage railroad. 
The narrow-gage railroads lost their value 
and usefulness with the advent of the wide- 
gage road. The Ouachita, in its present con- 
dition, is practically useless save for small 
amounts of local tonnage. There cannot be 
any interchange of shipments with the Mis- 


sissippi and Ohio Rivers which penetrate the 
heart of the East and Midwest, those areas 
with which we engage in traffic intercourse. 

The chamber of commerce raises the ques- 
tion as to the plausibility of the logic em- 
ployed in arriving at the conclusion that the 
past movement of tonnage on the Ouachita 
River has not resulted in savings which would 
create a reasonable rate of return on the in- 
vestment of the United States Government 
in navigation facilities of the Ouachita River. 
The method of computation employed, we are 
reliably informed, in arriving at the result- 
ant savings to the general public through the 
use of navigation on the Ouachita, was ar- 
rived at by subtracting the cost of freight 
moving by river and which was charged by 
the barge companies from the then current 
all-rail rate. The chamber holds that the 
correct method of computation which would 
reveal the real and intrinsic value in resultant 
savings to the general public should be to 
deduct the then current barge rates on com- 
modities affected by river navigation from the 
former all-rail rate before navigation on the 
Ouachita River, assuming that the former 
all-rail rates were reduced by virtue of river 
navigation. These tremendous savings to the 
general public are not refiected in the calcu- 
lations used by Army engineers in the de- 
termining of savings to the consuming public 
in transportation costs in the Ouachita River 
area. 

A 10-year average of 1928 to 1938 shows 
that not less than 250,000 bales of cotton are 
produced per year in the area whose rate 
structure is affected by Ouachita River navi- 
gation. Before the barge line was inaugu- 
rated on the Ouachita River the all-rail rate 
on cotton from Monroe to the port of New 
Orleans was $4.05 per bale. This has been 
reduced to $1.15 per bale due directly to 
barge-line competition. This shows a sav- 
ing to the farmers within a radius of 60 to 75 
miles from Monroe of $2.90 per bale or more 
than $600,000 annually. Similar savings have 
been affected on other commodities. The 
chamber of commerce holds, therefore, that 
saving already affected to this area by the 
Ouachita River justify, from an economical 
standpoint, the Government’s further ex- 
penditure to provide a 9-foot channel in the 
Quachita River. This further thought, 
namely, that based upon the engineers’ 
method of computing savings resulting from 
river transportation, the establishment of a 
9-foot channel on the Ouachita River would 
result in increased tonnage on the Ouachita 
River to show the proposition to be fully 
justified from the standpoint of economic 
feasibility. 

The President of the United States, after 
reading the report of the National Resources 
Committee on the economic conditions of 
the South, made the statement that this area, 
of which northeast Louisiana is a part, was 
the Nation’s No. 1 economic problem. With 
Federal legislation leveling off and making 
uniform labor costs throughout the Nation, 
and with economic forces functioning to add 
uniformity to raw-material costs, the cost of 
transportation in the future is, more so than 
in the past, going to exercise a tremendous 
influence in the future location and main- 
tenance of industry. With the South’s pres- 
ent handicap as revealed in the National Re- 
sources Committee report, with high trans- 
portation costs, it meeds, more than any 
other section of the United States, lower 
transportation costs. 

It is common knowledge that the basic 
rate structure is higher west of the Missis- 
sippi River in the southwest freight-rate area 
than east of the Mississippi River in the 
southeastern freight-rate area. The Ouachita 
River penetrates an integral part of the 
southwest area, suffering tremendously now 
from a relatively high basic rate structure. 
To provide this area with the enormous 
benefits accruing from deep-water transpor- 
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tation of a 9-foot channel on the Ouachita 
River would be of tremendous benefit to this 
section, which needs it much more badly than 
sections of the country which already enjoy 
these benefits. 

The chamber of commerce understands 
that the President of the United States has 
instructed the National Resources Committee 
to prepare a list of projects which are needed 
in the public interest, and which will be 
eligible to receive the expenditure of public 
moneys from the Federal at such 
time as the present national-defense effort of 
the Federal Government is terminated, to pre- 
vent a serious economic crisis in the immedi- 
ate post-war period. In view of this fact and 
in view of the further fact that the erection 
of locks and dams on the Red, Black, and 
Ouachita Rivers to provide a 9-foot channel 
to Felsenthal, Ark., has been deemed eco- 
nomically feasible as the result of an exhaus- 
tive suvey by the Army engineers of the War 
Department in this connection, it is recom- 
mended that your honorable body make im- 
mediate authorization for the expenditure 
of necessary funds to provide these badly 
needed facilities. We understand that before 
appropriations can be made by the Federal 
Congress to provide necessary funds for these 
improvements that such an authorization is 
a@ necessary requisite. 

We believe that your honorable body can 
be well justified in making these authoriza- 
tions at this time. The survey referred to 
above has been made and definitely estab- 
lishes the economic feasibility and justifica- 
tion for these propesed improvements. In 
the light of these facts we urge that you 
make this authorization at this time. We 
feel that we can depend upon the wise dis- 
cretion of the Federal Congress as to whether 
or not immediate appropriations to provide 
these facilities at an early date are in the 
public interest. If the Congress decides that 
these appropriations should be delayed until 
the immediate post-war period, our position 
will be to support the Congress in this con- 
nection, and we propose not to press for 
these appropriations to provide these facili- 
ties until the present national crisis is 
passed. 

The Chamber of Commerce of Monroe and 
West Monroe holds that immediate authori- 
zation for these proposed improvements will 
be in line with the expressed policy of our 
President, and also to be in line with the 
program and purposes and present efforts of 
the National Resources Committee. 

In 1939 the Louisiana State Flocd Control 
and Water Conservation Commission, under 
the direction of the Honorable Wade O. 
Martin, chairman of this body, a resolution 
was passed through Congress which consoli- 
dated for the first time in history the 
Ouachita with the Red River as regards 
future improvement of navigation facilities 
and flood control improvements of these two 
rivers. The motive behind this action was a 
plan to divert water from these rivers 
through specially constructed canals to cer- 
tain rivers traversing the southern part of 
the State to provide irrigation for the rice- 
producing section of southern Louisiana. We 
are reliably informed that this proposal was 
based upon certain rice-producing interests 
of the southern part of this State, and that 
it was not based upon any basis of sound 
engineering feasibility, and that no accurate 
study to determine the economic justifica- 
tion of this proposal had been made by 
reputable engineers. It is the considered 
judgment of the Chamber of Commerce of 
Monroe and West Monroe that a serious error 
was made in the consolidation of the 
Ouachita and Black Rivers with the Red 
River for the purpose of joint future con- 
sideration for navigation for flood control 
improvements. We, therefore, urge and 
strongly recommend the complete severance 
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of the Ouachita and Black Rivers from the 
Red River by the War Department in future 
consideration of flood control and naviga- 
, tion improvements of the Black and Ouachita 
Rivers. 

In taking this position we desire that it 
be expressly understood by both the War 
Department and the interests of our friends 
located on and in proximity to the Red 
River, that we did not take this position to 
discriminate in any way against the in- 
terests of the Red River. Frankly, we are 
of the opinion that such a connection with 
the Red River would be detrimental to the 
future interests of the Black and Ouachita 
Rivers. It is common knowledge that the 
Black and Ouachita Rivers lend themselves 
admirably to navigation improvements be- 
cause of certain physical characteristics of 
these rivers. With a statement of further 
frankness in this connection, we beliewe that 
this statement cannot be made of the Red 
River. We further believe that the engineer- 
ing difficulties involved in providing naviga- 
tion facilities on the Red River will prove a 
handicap to our interests in bringing about 
the desired improvements on the Ouachita 
River should our river continue to be linked 
with the Red River. We prefer to have the 
Ouachita and Black Rivers stand, figuratively 
speaking, on their own feet and allow the 
Red River to do likewise. 


The Ouachita Valley Association; an organ- 
ization of individuals, firms, and corpora- 
tions in South Arkansas, has been interested 
for a number of years in having the War 
Department construct dams, create reservoirs 
On the upper reaches of the Ouachita River 
and certain of its tributaries with the view 
of impounding waters in these reservoirs to 
create numerous hydroelectric, recreational, 
and flood-control benefits to that area and 
also to all of the area in Louisiana drained 
by the Ouachita River. The Chamber of 
Commerce of Monroe and West Monroe de- 
sires to support the position of this associa- 
tion and also the position of the El Dorado 
and Camden, Ark., Chambers of Commerce in 
urging that your honorable body give serious 
consideration to the needs for these proposals. 


It is quite obvious that flood hazards will 
be greatly minimized throughout the entire 
watershed of the Ouachita River in Louisiana 
if flood waters of the Ouachita River and its 
tributaries are impounded in reservoirs at 
the headwaters of these streams. We desire 
to magnify the fact that all of the water 
which falls in north Louisiana and southern 
and southwestern Arkansas converges upon 
the cities of Monroe and West Monroe, creat- 
ing ficod hazards which have dealt devastat- 
ing economic blows to our section in the 
past. While the cities of Monroe and West 
Monroe enjoy levee protection against flood 
hazards at the present, which we have not 
had in the past, at the same time we feel 
that it would be definitely to our interests 
to have these flood waters impounded at 
their source rather than to be allowed to 
descend upon us in the future. 

In conclusion, we desire to submit the fol- 
lowing two specific recommendations. First, 
that immediate authorization for funds be 
made to Congress to create locks and dams 
to provide a 9-foot channel on the Red, Black, 
and Ouachita Rivers from the intersection 
of the Red River with the Mississippi to 
Felsenthal, Ark., and, if possible to Camden, 
Ark. Second, that the Ouachita and Black 
Rivers be completely separated from the 
Red River for future consideration by the 
War Department for navigation and flood- 
control improvements. 

Respectfully submitted. 

CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
MONROE-WEST MONROE, LA., 
G. D. Houuann, Secretary. 
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The American Way of Life 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. NOAH M. MASON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 15, 1941 


ADDRESS OF J. B. JOHNSON, OF THE 
NATIONAL MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIA- 
TION 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following address 
by Mr. J. B. Johnson, of the National 
Manufacturers Association, before the 
Ohio Federation of Women’s Clubs at 
Lakeside, Ohio, on Wednesday, July 9, 
1941: 


I am very much pleased to have the privi- 
lege to address you briefly this afternoon on 
the subject, The American Way of Life. Our 
way of living is something we have always 
had, so we have always taken it for granted, 
something like fresh air and sunshine, but 
there is nothing self-perpetuating or auto- 
matic about it. It is like everything else 
that is inherited; someone had to work and 
fight for it originally, and we who have it 
now must likewise work and fight to keep it 
just like we must do everything else that is 
worth while. I believe it is time now, while 
we still can, to examine it and see what it is 
made of, because we may lose it if we don’t 
all do something individually and collec- 
tively to keep it. 

Our first great heritage is the principle of 
free government, More than 13 years be- 
fore our Constitution was adopted the As- 
sembly of the Colony of Virginia adopted 
this resolution: “No free government or the 
blessings of liberty can be preserved to any 
people but by a firm adherence to justice, 
moderation, temperance, frugality, and vir- 
tue and by a frequent recurrence to funda- 
mental principles.” 

Certainly we could all profit by them if 
we put those principles to work and com- 
pared our actions now to those standards. 
There is the cornerstone of the American 
way of life that our forefathers laid. 

Responsibility to our country in the minds 
of many people is a great thing as long as it 
remains in the abstract and doesn’t affect 
them individually or interfere with business 
or the enjoyment of their daily life. That 
kind of patriotism does not meet present-day 
requirements because our responsibilities to 
our problems now must become individual, 
specific, and concrete if our country is to be 
kept on the map as the greatest Mecca of 
freedom of the ages and the emblem of that 
freedom kept floating in the sky till the end 
of time. 

We as a nation seem to be confused about 
where we are, so it is time we stopped to 
think and take a good look at our position 
instead of rushing blindly around in circles 
hoping that somehow or other things will 
come out all right because we all know, if we 
stopped to think, that nothing can succeed 
unless everyone individually cooperates and 
participates to make it succeed. The point 
here is that under our American way of life 
and the system of free enterprise we have 
developed we must know what the principles 
of free government are and how to make our 
system of free enterprise work, and that’s a 
serious job, because self-government is the 
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most delicate mechanism ever placed in the 
hands of man. We have not yet proven that 
we know how to handle it or that we know 
how to operate it. 

Nearly 25 years ago a prominent American 
said in the troublous times before the first 
World War, “A man is not a pessimist who, 
when he hears the roar and sees the funnel- 
shaped cloud, directs his children to the path- 
way that heads to the cyclone cellar; but 
the man is worse than a pessimist—he is a 
fool—who stands in front of a cyclone rejoic- 
ing in the manifestation of the forces of 
Nature, or faces a war-torn world expatiating 
on the greatness of his country and the 
patriotism and prowess of his countrymen 
and recognizes no personal responsibility to 
do something about it.” Nature has a pe- 
culiar and an effective way of rewarding fool- 
ishness whether it finds it in men or in na- 
tions. Make no mistake about it, we are ina 
race between wisdom and destruction, and 
wisdom at the moment is behind. The think- 
ing industry needs to go to work. That is 
absolutely necessary to keep our American 
way of life. 

“About the only subject which vitally af- 
fects us all—and yet to which few give seri- 
ous thought—is the science and the func- 
tions of government. Our farms and our 
factories, our mills and our mines, together 
with current news, much of it frivolous and 
little of it thought-inspiring, engages our 
attention, but statecraft as distinguished 
from partisan politics is accorded scant con- 
sideration. In the first place, we are too 
busy, and, secondly, we do not improve even 
our available time.” It is my humble judg- 
ment that many of our problems have arisen 
because we have not taken time to think 
them out by the fireside and in the family 
circle of the home, where character and good 
citizenship must always begin. May I say to 
you in all seriousness that right now we need 
more mothers who will teach their children 
the Ten Commandments and more fathers 
who will teach their sons to work and spend 
less than they earn. That kind of people 
laid the cornerstone for the American way of 
life, and only that kind of people will per- 
petuate if. 

Let’s pause a moment to ask, “what is the 
American way?” In a nutshell it’s this: Re- 
ligious, political, and economic freedom. We 
worship as we wish, we vote as we wish, and 
there is no limit to our material accomplish- 
ments so long as we respect the rights of 
others. Simple, isn’t it? But most of the 
world doesn’t seem to understand it, and 
sometimes I wonder if we understand it our- 
selves, even though we talk a lot about it. 

When I was asked to present this subject, 
I did not do it from any expectation that its 
preparation would solve any of our problems, 
but in the hope that some thinking might 
be started that will be worthy of the impor- 
tance of these problems. I have long been 
convinced that a great many Americans have 
been thinking so much about their own busi- 
ness that they have forgotten to think about 
the very things that make their business 
possible. If our American way of life should 
be destroyed, it is not going to be destroyed 
by forces coming down the street with lethal 
weapons, but from the obvious neglect of 
principles and things which make our way of 
living possible, and by forces so subtle that 
they may not be seen until it is too late. 

You may have a safe-driving record for as 
many years as you have driven an automo- 
bile, but you can lose it by going to sleep for 
a fraction of a second at the wrong time. 
The moral of this homely bit of philosophy is 
“Stay awake and keep interested in what’s 
going on around you.” The technique of the 
Trojan horse has vastly improved since the 
fall of Troy and the expression, “Beware of 
Greeks bearing gifts,” has to be enlarged to 
include the subtle cunning of the twentieth- 
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century politician and the propaganda of the 
multitudes who are clamoring for selfish 
gain. It’s time for us to think and watch. 
We have all too many alleged Americans who 
have no use for the American way unless it 
serves their own selfish purpose; it’s fine only 
so long as they get theirs. You all know 
some of them, and so do I. The time has 
come when our motive must be not how 
much money we can make but how much 
we can do; the plus effort is what will keep 
the American way of life and keep us strong 
enough to defend ourselves. 

We have been performing in this coun- 
try a vast experiment in government which 
Lincoln so beautifully described in his 
Gettysburg address as “a Government of the 
people, by the people, for the people.” That 
kind of government rests on a tripod of rep- 
resentative democracy, civil and religious 
freedom, and the institution of free enter- 


prise. These institutions go hand in hand; 
they are inseperable. When one goes they 
all go. When one falls they all fall. All we 


have we have because we have had them. 
Our country has endured and will continue 
to endure as long as the people support these 
three theories of their Government and do 
not expect their Government to support 
them. “Allegiance to our flag and to the 
country for which it stands” does not state 
nor imply a responsibility on the part of the 
Government to feed and clothe the people 
and look after them. If it ever does, the 
moral fiber of this Nation will be so far de- 
stroyed that no recovery of freedom will ever 
be possible. The fundamental principles on 
which democratic government is founded are 
described by Montesquieu as “manliness, 
ability to carry our own burdens, and to dare 
to say what we think.” If they no longer 
remain, nothing resembling freedom is pos- 
sible. Self-reliance is the spring from which 
all greatness comes, and personality and in- 
tegrity are the measure of that greatness, 

Some of you may still think it can’t happen 
here. That’s just whistling in the graveyard, 
because it can happen here and it will happen 
here if all of us don’t start to think seriously 
about other things than merely watching 
the wheels go round. Some time prior to the 
outbreak of the present war, Premier Da- 
ladier, of France, stated in a report as fol- 
lows: “Actually that part of the French pop- 
ulation which creates wealth, which labors 
for the future, is continually diminishing, 
while that part which directly or indirectly 
lives on the state is constantly growing. 
There is a steady fall in the number of 
Frenchmen who are ready to bear the risks 
of enterprise and creation.” After it was all 
over and France had fallen, Marshal Petain 
said: “The spirif of pleasure has prevailed 
over the spirit of sacrifice. The people have 
demanded more than they have given. They 
wanted to spare themselves effort. Now, mis- 
fortune has come.” 

When the siren blows and the fire depart- 
ment goes down the street, we never pay 
much attention to it because it’s always going 
to somebody else’s home, but some day it 
will be ours if we never take any precaution 
to prevent the hazard of fire. It is just good 
sense to do that. Is it any less sensible to 
protect the right that we have to build a 
house when and where we want to, to have 
and to operate a business, and to work when 
and where we want to as long as we do it 
honestly, and to have and to do all the other 
things that as a free people we can do under 
our American system of free enterprise, which 
is the American way of living? 

Is it sensible to protect a system that in our 
short history made it possible to use 69 per- 
cent of the world’s petroleum in 1938 and 42 
percent of its pig iron, 36 percent of its coal, 
72 percent of its silk, 21 percent of its sugar, 
56 percent of its rubber, 53 percent of its tin, 
and 48 percent of its coffee when we have only 
6 percent of the world’s area and only 7 per- 
cent of its population? The United States 


operates more than 60 percent of the tele- 
phone and telegraph facilities of the world, 
owns more than 80 percent of the motor cars 
in use, operates more than a third of 
railway mileage. We produce 70 percent 
the oil, 60 percent of the wheat and cotton, 
50 percent of the copper and pig iron, and 40 
percent of the coal and lead of the world. We 
own more than three-fourths of the monetary 
gold of the world and about the same of the 
world’s banking resources. We have more 
than 14,000,000 home owners, 45,000,000 sav- 
ings accounts, and more than 130,000,000 in- 
surance policies. But, “What shall it profit a 
man if he shall gain the whole world and lose 
his own soul”? (Mark viii:36.) 

Now that we have all these things we 
seem to be confused and divided. Why? 
Here’s why. We accomplished all this under 
a certain set of rules of government and 
conduct. We are trying to hold our position 
under a different set of rules and we are 
confused because the rules have been 
changed and no one knows what all the new 
ones are going to be. We used to have a 
motto in this country, “United we stand, 
divided we fall.” It’s still a good motto to 
think about once in a while. 

Let’s be specific. Suppose you personally 
owned a business that had an excellent prod- 
uct, had a potential market for everything 
you could make and had the most ample 
supply of working capital for every need, 
and still went deeper in the red every year. 
Wouldn’t you ask somebody “Why?” and 
wouldn’t you do something about it? 
Permanent prosperity can never be attained 
or the American way of life can never be 
retained by government fiat. 

We engaged in a titantic program of de- 
fense production that is going to tax our 
manpower, machines, and accumulated 
wealth to the uttermost. We are confronted 
with one of the most serious situations in 
our national history and we mrst face it and 
raust surmount it, but most of all we must 
realize what the cost and the consequences 
are going to be. We must examine first, our- 
selves, and then all the people and all the 
things with which we have to work. This is 
an “all out” emergency for all of us. 

This emergency is using up the wealth we 
have already created at an alarming rate in-~- 
stead of creating any new wealth, because all 
the money being spent on our defense pro- 
gram, necessary and vital as it most certainly 
is, is borrowed money that must be paid 
back from future effort in the form of ever- 
mounting taxes that everybody must help to 
pay. Make no mistake about this, what we 
are spending now will have serious and last- 
ing effect upon everyone of us directly be- 
cause the money that is being spent is the 
same kind of money for which we have to 
work and with which to buy food and 
clothes. Therein lies one of our greatest 
dangers, because our system cannot survive 
the strain of putting too many people on 
work which produces no new wealth, and 
the more dependence we have upon that 
kind of work the more control by govern- 
ment we can expect. Also, since all wars 
cause waste of accumulated wealth, we cau 
expect our standard of living to be reduced, 
because the accumulated wealth that sup- 
ports it is being siphoned away beneath us 
to the point where government may own and 
control everything. The American way of 
life will then have been lost. 

We want to be very sure that in making 
the world -safe for democracy we don’t lose 
it at home. Whether we do or not depends 
upon how well and how wisely we think and 
act in this emergency. This is the acid test 
of the American people, American institu- 
tions, and of the American way of life. Other 
nations have been dissolved because they 
couldn’t stand the test. It’s time we re- 
turned to fundamental principles and to be 
sure we have what it takes and that nothing 
happens to us and to our system of living. 
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If more people had made a real study of 
history the problem might not be so diffi- 
cult because history is an ever recurring but 
ever pattern of cause and effect 
with infinite variations of human emotions, 
but the main point is this—that civilizations 
have always traveled in the same direction 
and have always fell for the same general 
reason—confusion within the body politic 
brought a relaxation from the stern duties of 
life and citizenship and weakened patriotism. 
Look at France for one of the most terrifying 
examples in all history. When people forget 
the very things that made their prosperity 
and improved condition possible, and forget 
their religious freedom because there are too 
many other things that provide more amuse- 
ment, they have arrived in the danger zone. 
The fingers of the world are on the pulse of 
our Republic right now; it’s time for us to 
swear off on riotous living and make some 
new resolutions—and keep them if we expect 
to recover and preserve what we have. On 
January 4, 1941, the French Republic offi- 
cially ceased to exist because they didn’t see 
the danger until it was about to overwhelm 
them and then it was too late. 

Let’s now see how some of these things 
work and how they have always worked to 
undermine what has been created by struggle 
and sacrifice by a free people. 

Mr. Henry Thomas Buckle, one of the most 
able historians of all time, suggesied nearly a 
century ago that progress of mankind de- 
pends upon certain propositions, one of 
which is that it is necessary to develop and 
maintain a spirit of inquiry by which is 
meant that people develop and progress only 
as they inquire and investigate before they 
accept any statement or theory as fact. Let 
us inquire for a moment into this proposition 
and see how it affects us today and then 
think about our own situation. 

First on the list and probably the greatest 
obstacle to free thinking is the systematic 
propaganda constantly carried on by pressure 
groups who want to get something done, or 
by others urging the subjects to do some- 
thing without thinking. The urge to act 
without thinking fills almost every radio 
program, most advertising, and tons of it are 
circulated through the mails every day. 
There is so much of it that clear analysis 
is exceedingly difficult and yielding becomes 
a habit. Under such a condition almost any- 
thing can happen. Systematic propaganda 
is one of our greatest dangers today because 
it undermines the thinking power of the in- 
dividual and it is then a short step to where 
the individual is told what to think. One 
of our great national faults is that people 
have gotten out of the habit of thinking and 
asking questions before they act. Let me 
say to you in all seriousness that one of the 
things that is a definite responsibility of our 
citizenship is that we must think and ask 
questions or propaganda will destroy our 
power to do so. There is no way to beat 
propaganda except by thinking for ourselves. 
It would be a great thing if we could vastly 
enlarge the State of Missouri of which Com- 
monwealth it is said that the inhabitants 
thereof have to be shown. It is said that 
Aristotle, the great philosopher, in reply to 
a questioner who asked how he became so 
wise replied, “By asking questions.” Present- 
day America could profit by his example. 
We must do it if we expect to retain our 
freedom. 

The second proposition suggested by the 
historian I mentioned is that the protective 
spirit, by which is meant the notion that the 
people cannot prosper unless all their affairs 
are watched over and protected by the Gov- 
ernment, is an enemy of civilization. If this 
theory is an enemy, and I am sure every think- 
ing person is convinced that it is, that enemy 
is battering at the gates right now and right 
here at home. Maybe we had better look it 
over and see how it will work if it is per- 
mitted to, 
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I am sure you will recognize as the pro- 
tective spirit some of the old perpetual- 
motion schemes—to get something for noth- 


The protective spirit is a subtle device of 
demagogues to gain control of accumulated 
treasure by the propagation of a species 
known as the “Gimmes” and we can see them 
already at work all over America. Historians 
and archeologists are still looking over the 
ruins left by the “Gimmes” in it, Greece, 
and Rome, and the technique is always the 
same; it starts with the protective spirit, 
sugar coated with a promise of something 
for nothing and is put over because people 
don’t think and ask questions. It is all done 
for the purpose of staying in power to dis- 
tribute the largess. The whole scheme is so 
simple that a child ought to see through it 
but, unfortunately, it too requires just a 
little thinking. Maybe we ought to para- 
phrase the old nursery rhyme with this one: 
“The ‘Gimmes’ will get you if you don’t watch 
out.” It might then have a wider acceptance 
than an appeal to reason and wouldn't re- 
quire as much thought and it might gain 
time—reason acts slowly. 

The hope of getting something for noth- 
ing or reward without effort is sapping the 
moral fiber of the American people and self- 
reliance is giving way to the protective spirit 
because sO many people seem to think that 
freedom comes from plenty. It doesn’t. 
Plenty comes from freedom and no people 
can remain free if they depend upon some- 
one else or upon government to keep them. 
Too many people want freedom from work 
instead of freedom to work. 

Have I made the picture clear to you? If 
not, is it any clearer when it is pointed out 
that the weve of credulity, which is the direct 
opposite of the spirit of inquiry, and the 
culmination of the protective spirit in this 
country, up to 1941 has cost over $25,000,000,- 
000 in the last 10 years, or about $200 for 
every man, woman, and child in the country? 
Suppose you figure out how much it has 
cost you. Or does it meat anything that the 
cost of government has increased over 1,000 
percent while the population has been in- 
creasing 25 percent and there is no end in 
sight? How long do you think our system 
of free enterprise can last or how long can 
free America last with that kind of business 
going on? How long can any of us stand it 
or how long can any business stand it? Ask 
yourself seriously if this didn’t happen be- 
cause we didn’t ask questions when we should 
have done so. In other words, we lost the 
spirit of inquiry. The next thing we did 
was resort to the protective spirit to cure the 
trouble in the hope that if the Government 
took over the job we wouldn’t have to do it 
ourselves. The stronger government becomes 
doing that kind of a job, the weaker the 
people become in the supervision of their 
own affairs. If this continues long enough 
the people become so weak they lose all con- 
trol of their government. All we need to 
do to see this process at work is to read the 
newspapers about events in Europe. We 
don’t even need to depend on history to warn 
us because history is being made now for 
our benefit if we are wise enough to observe, 

The protective debacle has put us in a posi- 
tion where we must charge off nearly $25,000,- 
000,000 that prepared us neither for peace 
nor for war and as a result we are starting 
our defense program from a relatively weaker 
fiscal position than in any similar emergency 
since the Revolutionary War. Let us hope 
we really wake up in time. 

When the confiscation of our accumulated 
wealth begins our type of civilization is pass- 
ing out and can only be saved by a strong 
military government like Germany, and then 
liberty passes out. There is yet time for us 
if we think and act and learn from the dis- 
astrous experience abroad and that means to 
really think and work like hell. No nation 
or no man ever became great or stayed great 


by working only 40 hours a week and spend- 
ing the rest of the time sleeping and play- 
ing; it just can’t be done. The fourth com- 
mandment says: “Six days shalt thou labor.” 
Longfellow, the poet, had rare wisdom when 
he wrote: 


“The heights by great men reached and kept, 
Were not attained by sudden flight, 
But they, while their companions slept, 
Were toiling upward in the night.” 


Floors and ceilings are great things, and we 
need them, but we need to be sure the floor 
is not something that keeps us from getting 
down to earth and the ceiling is not the top 
of a cage that stifles genius and ambition. 
Business and people will grow only when 
they can accomplish and accumulate; and it 
is a law of nature that when growth stops 
decay begins. For nearly 150 years we added 
to our national wealth about 5 percent per 
year, a growth unparalleled in the history 
of any nation, and then we stopped. Why? 
Here is an excellent place to begin an inquiry, 
and let it be an inquiry and not an inquest. 

We need to refer to the principles that made 
us a great nation and to repent our political 
indifference if we are to survive, and I can 
think of no group more able, or in better posi- 
tion, to do it than you who are engaged in 
managing the American home. If you all take 
your job of being citizens and makers of citi- 
zens as seriously as we take the job of keeping 
our business or profession running we will 
never lose our American way of life. Let’s all 
devote some time to the study of public ques- 
tions and about the men in public office who 
carry on the business of the people and spend 
the people’s money—our money; let’s ask 
“Why?” once in a while when somebody wants 
something and teach your children to do the 
same thing. Also ask—as we businessmen 
do in our own business—“How much is it go- 
ing to cost?” and “Is it worth it?” “Can we 
afford it?” That, it seems to me, is the way 
to help keep America. free, and is the very 
essence of patriotism. Raising the stars and 
stripes on the Fourth of July is only the em- 
blem of patriotism, not the proof. There is 
too much of this that compares with going to 
church on Sunday and forgetting every Chr's- 
tian principle the other 6 days of the week. 
Real love of country helped along by some 
conscientious effort at public service that will 
compare with the service devoted to private 
business and we can leave an America to our 
children that is a going concern that will 
reflect credit upon us instead of debts and 
taxes. What we need to do is to work and 
prosper instead of waste and suffer. 

If the American system ever loses the con- 
fidence of its people to the professional poli- 
ticilans we’re sunk; because politicians can 
never maintain our American way or our 
standard of living. Only a productive peo- 
ple under wise statesmanship can doit. This 
is because politicians produce no wealth, they 
only spend it, but wise statesmen operate like 
wise businessmen who spend less than they 
earn and build for the future. Confidence 
in, and support of, our system of living can 
perpetuate it if we observe instead of just 
look, if we act instead of just sit, and if we 
think instead of just hope. Our country can 
be held together so tightly by every one of 
us by taking our responsibilities of being a 
part of it so well that no one will ever try to 
bind us together by force because we are 
starting to fall apart, but we’ve got to hurry 
and we've got to know what to do and be 
industrious encugh to do it if we want to 
keep our American way of life. 

We must both know and act if we are to 
preserve America and the American way to 
ourselves and our posterity, but when dog- 
matic faith in the theory “Let the Govern- 
ment do it,” and government and bureauc- 
racy replaces leadership of wise citizens, when 
business can only operate during breathing 
spells or on borrowed money, the eleventh 
hour has arrived and our working capital 
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and our American way is being liquidated. 
If our heads cannot guide our hearts and 
our acts, if we can’t see that political free- 
dom has made this great land of ours possible 
and with it our economic freedom that has 
made our standard of living possible, we will 
lose both of them and the Flymouth Rock of 
religious freedom will have to be discovered 
all over again. We must decide whether, in 
the words of Lincoln, “We shall meanly lose 
or nobly save this last best hope of earth.” 





What Kind of Social Security? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JERRY VOORHIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 14, 1941 
LETTER FROM WILLIAM ANDERSON 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I include herewith a letter from 
a man who is blind. His words will be 
more powerful than mine as an argument 
for the principle of permitting people 
who receive blind pensions or old-age 
pensions to make small earnings by their 
own efforts without penalties being levied 
against them. California used to per- 
mit earnings up to $15 before deductions 
were made from the regular pension 
payments. She can do that.no longer be- 
cause the ruling of the Social Security 
Board intepreting language inserted by 
Congress in 1939 is to the effect that no 
State can permit any blind or aged per- 
son to make any additional earnings at 
all unless the amount of such earnings is 
deducted from the pension payments. 
The reasons this is wrong are given in 
the following letter more forcefully than 
I can give them. I want only to add that 
the passage of H. R. 4041 and H. R. 4042 
would correct the situation for people 
like Mr. Anderson. 


PITTsBuRG, CALIF., June 4, 1941. 
Congressman JERRY VOORHIS, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN VooRHIS: I am a blind 
man and am typing this letter with my own 
fingers. 

At present I am receiving the California 
State aid for the blind and, along with a 
few pianos I tune each month, I make a re- 
spectable living. It is hard for a blind man 
to make a living by just piano tuning alone, 
as I have been doing this work for about 
15 years, and such has been my experience. 

I understand that unless the Social Se- 
curity Act is amended by your bill that each 
State of the United States will cease receiv- 
ing assistance from the Federal Government, 

It is also my understanding that unless 
the act is amended by your bill that Senate 
bill 608 at the California Legislature will be 
passed prohibiting a blind person from mak- 
ing anything over the $50-per-month pension 
which they already receive. 

Now, my problem is this, Congressman 
Voornis, I would be forced to receive the $50 
per month aid and not have an opportunity 
to carry on with my piano tuning or to dis- 
regard the $50 per month aid and carry on 
with my piano tuning which falls a lot short 
of $50. I am a fellow of 39 years of age 
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and still have the spirit of doimg my very The consciousness that we are passing | the entry of Russia into the war the anti- 
best to improve myself at all times and with | through a very grave crisis of western civili- | Nazi cause has overnight received reinforce- 
the California State aid and my allowing to | zation has become well-nigh general, we may | ments in which, if fully utilized, 
make my $33 by tuning, I am able to live a | well say universal. True, there have been | may—I say “may” advisedly—tip the scale in 
decent life. gtave crises before. But aiways, when dark- | our favor. before we shall fight on even 
I have a number of blind friends who are | ness was greatest there appeared men who | terms with the mighty Nazi war machine in 
also making a few dollars in addition to their | came to announce the return of better things | the east or west, we will have to endure new 

and : 


as it is possible to be so and unless we are 
all helped along this line, it is very hard. 
Even under the very best of conditions it is 
very hard for any blind person to compete 
with the sighted. 

As you know, there are very few blind who 
need no assistance financially and the ma- 
jority of us struggle along the best we can 
to get by in a respectable way. If we are 
helped to be more independent, the world 
would be much brighter to us. 

I understand that your bill is before the 
Ways and Means Committee, and I believe 
that if each Member would realize the actual 
position of we blind that they wouldn't 
hesitate one moment but what they would 
pass upon it and right now. 

I realize that you and all the Members are 
very busy people, and I know that every one 
of you are friends of the blind, and if you will 
realize our need I am sure that your hearts 
as well as your judgment will help by your 
bill being passed and amending the Social 
Security Act. 

In closing, I wish you and all Members of 
Congress the best of health and kindness as 
well as success in all difficult problems which 
confront you. 

Respectfully yours, 
WILLIAM ANDERSON, 





Addresses Rally of the Committee for a 
Jewish Army 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 9, 1941 
ADDRESS OF PIERRE VAN PAASSEN 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following speech by 
Pierre Van Paassen, delivered at a rally 
organized by the Committee for a Jewish 
Army, in Manhattan Center, N. Y., on 
June 25, 1941: 


We are living in what is unquestionably 
the most critical hour in the history of the 
United States since Valley Forge and the 
desperate winter of that year when ‘the fate 
and the future of this Commonwealth swayed 
precariously in the balance. On the surface 
there are no indications of danger; the fields 
are green and the grain is ripening as it has 
ripened every year, the trains run on time, 
the church bells ring out on Sunday, and the 
laughter of little children is heard in the 
land. We may even say that prosperity has 
returned to the United States. The highways 
are crowded and everywhere there is a bustle 
and activity, an animation and a rush that 
makes us feel encouraged. 

And yet something is wrong. And yet we 
cannot deny that we are living as under a 
somber cloud. 


into the new economic order of nazi-ism. 
But the forces of Germany are beginning to 
spill over into Africa. The capture of the 
island of Crete means that flocks of bomb- 
ing planes have been brought within close 
proximity of Egype and of the Suez Canal. 
There will be a terrific battle, but certain 
German newspapers have boasted that Hit- 
ler expects to be in Cairo and Jerusalem 
and in Morocco and Algiers before the fall. 
This would mean that the British will lose 
the Mediterranean and that their Empire is 
cut in twain. But it would mean a good 
deal more. The Mediterranean is a step- 
ping stone, a springboard for new attacks 
in new directions. The road Hitler will take 
is known. He and his planning commission 
have announced it time and again with 
precision, with accuracy. Austria’s capture 
was the first step to take. Czechoslovakia 
was the removal of a bastion on Germany's 
eastern flank to give her freedom of move- 
ment in the west. The invasion of the 
Scandinavian countries was the removal of 
a threat on Hitler's right flank for an at- 
tack on the Netherlands and France. Ru- 
mania was a preliminary step for the cap- 
ture of Bulgaria and Yugoslavia and Greece. 
Crete is to be the jumping-off place for 
Egype and Palestine. The war against Rus- 
sia is to capture an arsenal for totalitarian- 
ism prior to an attack in the Anglo-Saxon 
world. 

If Egypt nd Palestine fall in Hitler’s 
hands, the march goes on. Where? To Irak 
and Persia and India in one direction. To 
Ethiopia and South Africa in another. In 
India, it is expected to form a juncture with 
the Japanese Army, now stationed in French 
Indo-China. From there the march will go 
southward, for an attack on the Singapore 
base from the landside. In Africa, with the 
collaboration of the Vichy Frenchmen and 
Spain, the objective is the two coastlines of 
that continent, at least the occupation of 
great bases, such as Tangier, Dakar, and 
Capetown. 

Hitler has no power to engage the British 
Navy in a duel for the hegemony of the sea, 
so he does the next best thing, he marches 
around the oceans. He occupies the bases 
contiguous to the great Atlantic and Pacific 
shipping lanes. 

In other words Hitler is defeating the 
British Navy with a land army. This is what 
is happening. You say: Well, so long as he 
has not beaten the British Navy, he will not 
control the seas. What use are navies when 
there are no ports to go to for munitions, 
and repairs? 

More swiftly than most of us realize, a 
crisis—perhaps the final crisis—is nearing 
the armed conflict between the Nazi forces 
and those who resist that new order into 
which the Nazis plan to strait jacket us, With 
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structive interference, now stands in danger 
of being overrun and wrecked by Hitler. 
The very existence of the Jewish people is 
involved in that battle of Jerusalem. 

But even more than this is at stake. Hu- 
manity, Christianity, the very ideals for 
which we are said to be fighting, are embodied 
in the hills of Palestine. Should the 
swastika men crash through this Biblical 
land and succeed in conquering the Suéz 
Canal, the gateway to world conquest will 
be wide open for them. ‘They will be on the 
very threshold of their final goal. 

Yes, Palestine is in danger. The great 
work of redemption of the land and the 
regeneration of the Jewish people is threat- 
ened with disaster. And the cry is already 
being raised in those Jewish circles which are 
fanatically and almost psychopathically anti- 
Zionist that since the Axis threatens the 
Jewish homeland there is no more use in 
sending money to Palestine, for it is a 
wasted effort. Is it? Who is in greater 
danger, the Yishuv, the Palestinian Jewish 
community, or American Jewry? I do not 
know. But I know that if Palestine goes 
down will that not be a staggering blow to 
the British Commonwealth of Nations and 
hence to the United States? Is there not a 
clear sequence of relations between the posi- 
tion of Palestine and national position of 
America? Palestine is the key to the defense 
of the Suez Canal and the goal to the Far 
East. The Suez Canal is the key to the 
Mediterranean. The Mediterranean is the 
“to be or not to be” of the British Empire. 
The British Empire is the last bulwark be- 
tween the United States and the Axis in its 
march to world power, which means in the 
word of Hitler himself and his brain trusters 
also control of the Western Hemisphere. 
Palestine, you say, is a long way off. The 
general staff of the United States Army does 
not think so. To America’s military experts 
Palestine is a very vital element in their de- 
fense plans of this hemisphere, of this 
country, just as vital and important as the 
Panama Canal, or Alaska, or Hawaii. The 
military staff in Washington is today more 
concerned with the preservation of Palestine 
than the Jews of America. 

No, this is not the time to slacken the 
effort to build Zion. This is the time to ac- 
centuate and increase and stimulate the 
work. For Palestine we must redouble, 
treble, and quadruple our efforts. We must 
show an intensity of feeling, a unanimity 
of sentiment that will overcome the obstacles 
that stand in the way. 








Oh, that American Jews would understand 
what Palestine means to them, to all of us, 
to Christians also, that the rebuilding of 
Zion is for the surest instrument of their 
own regeneration and for the preservation of 
their children. I know there are Jews who 
know what Palestine means. They carry it 
there in their hearts. And they are the 


Sherith Israel, the saving remnant, the sacred — 


root. But there are many who shrug their 
shoulders now, even now, after Czechoslo- 
vakia and Poland and Germany and Ru- 
mania and France and Holland. Forty years 
ago Herzl was offered Palestine by the Turk- 
ish Sultan for a million pounds sterling, 
the price of many a reformed temple or 
Jewish center, or Jewish club in this country. 
Herzl cculd not raise the money. Of what 
concern was Palestine to the German Jews 
who were as German as the Prussians, that 
klein Asiatisches Land over there in the 
backward Orient. And yet that little coun- 
try, that despised land, that Asiatic back- 
yard became a haven of refuge for 50,000 of 
the children of those German Jews. Had 
we listened to Herzl and bought Palestine 
when it was a wilderness and empty—at 
least we could have told Adolf Hitler to go 
to hell now and what’s more we could be sure 
by now that the barbarians would not pass 
up their way to the Suez Canal which is 
the way to America. Is it any different today 
than in the days of Herzl? American Jewry 
is aS apathetic as were the German Jews 
of 30 and 40 years ago. 

Palestine, a haven of refuge. Yes; it is 
that, the only haven of refuge on that side 
of the water, a haven which took in more 
Jewish refugees than all the other countries 
combined in the last 2 years. 

But Palestine is more than a haven of 
refuge. If it were not more than that, I for 
one would not be here today, nor have ever 
labored in the strengthening of its defenses. 
Yes; Palestine is more than that. The pur- 
pose and intention of creating a national 
home for the Jewish people in Palestine was 
and is—this was the view of the great philos- 
ophers of Zionism, Achad Ha’am, Alaph Beth 
Gordon, Bialik, Herzl, Viadimir Jabotinsky— 
the purpose was to have one place on earth 
where the Jew will be absolutely free, un- 
trammeled in carrying out his social, eco- 
nomic, and religious and national aspirations, 
unafraid, not as Jews in America are of what 
the goyim will say. One place on earth 
where the Jew could not only live as a total 
human being but also set the stamp of his 
native Hebraic genius in all the manifesta- 
tions of life. 

And then the hope was and still is that in 
response to that free, unhampered Hebraic 
life in Palestine, Judaism all over the world, 
and especially in America where it is rapidly 
disintegrating and sinking to the level of a 
mere credal or denominational difference, that 
Judaism all over the world would reawaken 
and become once more a contributing factor 
to the sum total of our western democratic 
civilization. 

That hope has not been dimmed. No; that 
hope, in spite of everything, is still being ful- 
filled. Bialik said to me one day in his home 
in Tel-Aviv, “So much love, so much sweat, 
so much blood has been poured into this soil 
of Eretz Israel that one of these days the 
womb of the earth will grow pregnant again 
and a prophet willissue. And it is a prophet 
we need in our time.” 

Yes, I understand the things that go on 
in Palestine make some Jews in America 
tremble, those Jews who are shamed and 
afraid of their own name. They are afraid to 
be identified with a national effort, a na- 
tional home. They are afraid; the Irish are 
not afraid to be identified with the pathetic 
attempt to regenerate Eire, nor are the Dutch 
afraid to let themselves be heard in defense 
of Holland. The Jews are afraid. They have 
been following a policy of hush-hush, In 
nearly every large American city that I vis- 
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ited I have seen the same phenomenon, a 
handful of assimilationist Jews, haters of 
Zionism, rich men generally, taking up the 
role of the medieval batlonim and decide 
what is to be done in Jewish communal life, 
what causes are to be supported, with a nig- 
gardly, condescending attitude toward 
Palestine. 

They would have us believe that Zionism is 
a dangerous thing; that to be a Zionist may 
lay one open to the charge on the part of 
goyim of dual allegiance, of un-Americanism, 
of divided loyalty. This said by Jews who 
consider themselves 100-percent American; 
who pound their chest in patriotic fervor; 
who are generally to be found in all the or- 
ganizations and greeter clubs; and who 
imagine that they understand the gentiles 
and that the gentiles understand them and 
consider them fully equal, similar except for 
a none too different credal affiliation and for 
circumcision. 

But I say to you, friends, no Jew is so un- 
American as the non-Zionist Jews. The gen- 
tile has ever formulated those accusations, 
not even Coughlin or the anti-Semites of the 
so-called Christian Front. Divided allegiance 
and divided loyalty. Don’t they understand 
that the Jew who is a Jew foursquare, who 
says yes, the center of my. cultural and na- 
tional life is in Palestine. I am a Jew and a 
son of the Hebraic tradition that that Jew is 
infinitely more respected by the gentiles than 
the Jew who denies his past, his national 
spirit, himself, who pretends to be some- 
thing which he is not. The gentiles know 
the Jew is different. They feel it. They 
would like to know why. Oh, yes; there are 
bad non-Jews who do not want to know any- 
thing about the Jews. But there are also 
millions of good goyim, good goyim whose 
holy land is also Palestine, who owe a deep 
and abiding spiritual allegiance to the He- 
brew Scriptures and to the land of the Book. 
They are not ashamed of it. 

Un-American I call the Jew who withholds 
from the growing civilization in America the 
contribution which he as a Jew, as a son 
of the Hebraic past, as a representative of a 
great religious civilization, could but does 
not make. In other words, I call un-Ameri- 
can the Jew who impoverishes our American 
democracy by keeping silent on the subject 
of the new Hebraic civilization in Palestine, 
of which he should be the transmitter, the 
conveyor, the instrument of enrichment to 
our American people. 

For what assimilationist Jews think de- 
mocracy is? A conglomeration of animated 
Ford automobiles, turned out on the con- 
veyor belt, all of the same pattern and de- 
sign; human beings behaving as automatons, 
as puppets pulled by the string of a ma- 
nipulator. Does not the greatness of a de- 
mocracy consist in the very fact of diversity, 
in respect for diversity, in every group con- 
tributing to the sum total according to its 
own character, its own national genius, its 
own God-given talents? 

To build Palestine, to build a new Hebraic 
civilization in Palestine, is a task patriotic 
and American not only because every Presi- 
dent and the Houses of Congress have ex- 
pressed themselves in the most favorable 
terms for the idea, although that would be 
enough, but because American civilization 
needs the beneficent influence and penetra- 
tion of the ideals of Judaism. Have Jews 
nothing to give to America; nothing but 
negative values? What of the spiritual treas- 
ures you hold? Jews can enrich America, 
but not as imitation Unitarians or Kiwanis, 
but as Jews, sons of the prophets, blood 
kinsmen and spiritual heirs of Herzl, of 
Amos, of Akiba, of Jabotinsky. 

The Jews of America must learn to lose 
their fear. They must cease apologizing for 
their existence. They must stand forth man- 
fully as citizens, sure of their rights, sure 
of their position. They must give proof to 
the world that the Jew is still here and that 
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he has a contribution to make, a contribution 
in the Hebraic fashion, the prophetic way, 
that he represents a civilization, a great tra- 
dition, and that he can fight. 

I have raised my voice for a Jewish army 
from many platforms. This is the first 
time—through no fault of mine—that I do 
so from a Zionist platform. I would have 
been happy if such a platform had been pro- 
vided for me before. For at this time there 
can be no Zionist work more important— 
at this hour there can be no Jewish cause 
more important—at this moment there are 
few British tasks more important than the 
effective arming of as large a Jewish force 
as is available, to defend the life line of our 
civilization. 

Palestine unquestionably is one of the most 
important bastions of democracy in the 
world today. Its defense by those who have 
built it is not a political question, nor can 
it be a subject to debate. 

I have no patience with those who tiptoe 
around this subject of a Jewish army and use 
complicated diplomatic language topresent the 
Jewish claim. I take no stock whatsoever in 
that whispering which buzzes all around us 
and which says: “There are many things that 
must be considered * * * this is the 
wrong time to speak out * * * hasty 
action may spoil negotiations * * * the 
subject is too delicate for mass meetings 
* * *,.” and so on and so forth. 

I refuse to listen to that kind of super- 
diplomacy. It smacks too much of appease- 
ment—and appeasement has proved itself to 
be but synonymous with surrender. 

I refuse to recognize in the appeal for a 
Jewish army any factional views within the 
Zionist movement. Those who cannot rise 
above petty partisan squabbles while Pales- 
tine is in danger are betraying the Zionist 
ideal. If Churchill can bury his differences 
with Stalin and march shoulder to shoulder 
with him against the common foe, the Zion- 
ist factions should, it seems to me, be able 
to find a common platform. And that com- 
mon platform must be the defense of Pales- 
tine. Everything else dwindles into insignifi- 
cance when measured against that cause. 

There can be no valid objection to a strong 
Jewish army in Palestine from any source, 
British, Arab, or otherwise. Those who op- 
pose it are sabotaging Britain’s war effort, 
President Roosevelt’s defense program, the 
very cause of humanity itself. If British 
Officials have difficulty in understanding this, 
it is for the Jewish and Christian leadership 
to speak out, openly and fearlessly. 

Until a few days ago I was very pessimistic, 
I confess, about the time element in the or- 
ganization of a strong Jewish army. I could 
not repress a feeling that the discussions con- 
cerning a Jewish army were fast approach- 
ing the academic stage. There seemed to be 
insufficient time for the effective training 
and arming of the Yishuv. The Nazi hordes 
were hammering down the British defenses 
threatening to launch a giant pincer move- 
ment from the Syrian and Libyan sides to- 
ward the Suez Canal. It looked indeed as if 
the Battle of Jerusalem were on the way. 
Today, however, thanks to the British initia- 
tive in Syria and due to the establishment 
of a huge new war front along the Russian 
border, there is time to make this Jewish 
army a reality. 

Now it can be done. Now it must be done. 

If in wartime, under pressure, on the very 
brink of defeat, the British Government re- 
fuses the Jews the most elementary recogni- 
tion of nationhood, an army, then the future 
of the Jewish homeland, even in the event of 
a Nazi defeat, looks dark indeed. 

No; Churchill and Roosevelt can be de- 
pended upon to realize the strategic impor- 
tance, the historical justice, the human sig- 
nificance of a Jewish army for Palestine. It is 
only up to you to demand it in unmistakable 
language and to prepare for it and augment 
its numbers from all corners of the world. 
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We demand from the British Government 
the right for Jews to go and die for freedom 
under the walls of Jerusalem. We demand 
that they not be slaughtered as helpless chil- 
dren, but that they will be trained and will 

in their 


say to the Jewish people, “Come help us fight. 
Fight for 2 Palestine that is yours.” 

We can say this to the British: Whatever 
friends you think you have in the Near East, 
of the Jewish people you can be sure—sure of 
their holy fervor to defend the land, Eretz 
Israel. No power on earth, no matter what 
happens, can alienate the Jew from his home- 
land. In this hour of darkness, let us stand 
up as men. Let us, as Zionists, show that our 
love of Zion is a living fire. Let us, in this 
hour when all hangs in the balance, go to the 
grave of him who sleeps there in Long Island 
and say, “Viadimir Jabotinsky, you were right. 
Let your spirit guide us.” Then we will march 
to victory. In this dark hour, let the Yishuv 
know that there are millions of unseen breth- 
ren who stretch out their hands to them. 
Tel Chai Israel! 
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Mr. PIERCE. Mr. Speaker, I venture 
@ prediction, that, when the history of 
these times in our country is written the 
story will be full of incidents demonstrat- 
ing how selfish interests have, for per- 
sonal gain, jeopardized national security. 
I have been intimately connected with 
the northwestern power and light-metal 
situation, and can speak on this subject 
from factual knowledge and experience. 
Over 3 years ago, I pointed out the role 
of power in national defense in a speech 
on this floor and before House commit- 
tees, and prior to that time, I had a part 
in writing the basic Bonneville power 
legislation, in which provision was made 
against monopolization. 

I have also pointed out for the record 
how the negligence of our defense or- 
ganization has impaired the national air- 
plane production program. A year ago, 
in company with Senate and House Mem- 
bers from the Pacific Northwest, I dis- 
cussed the aluminum and magnesium 
problem with the then newly appointed 
defense heads, and urged that the Colum- 
bia River power be immediately put to 
work in such production. We were then 
told that sufficient light-metal capacity 
existed in the country or was provided to 
take care of these needs. Everyone now 
knows the true situation as to the short- 
age of this supply. 

Over two months ago, O. P. M. pub- 
licly admitted the facts and proposed a 
start on the early utilization of around 
400,000 kilowatts of Columbia River 


followed it in detail, have not been ques- 
tioned as to the factual narrative. Too 


the critical situation and the essential 
facts have been neglected. 
A NEW DISTURBING DEVELOPMENT 


facilities, using national defense as a 
subterfuge, is disturbing to those of us 
who have piloted through Congress the 
basic power legislation and supporting 
appropriation measures. Such proposals 
may jeopardize adequate defense supplies 
and can be operated to circumvent the 
protective provisions placed in the origi- 
nal Bonneville Act. It would seem, from 
press accounts, that a little group, which 
has heretofore had no part in Bonneville 
legislation or growth, is now urging a 
course which will bring about a repeti- 
tion of the scandalous course followed in 
regard to our aluminum supply. Such a 
course will curtail the effectiveness of 
the Columbia River project so far as 
public use is concerned. 

I have previously pointed out how the 
private power companies, in the last war, 
used emergency conditions to lay the 
foundations for a vicious program of 
manipulation which has financially 
ruined thousands and created a distrust 
of private power management. Power 
pooling was then attempted, and resulted 
in the creation of barriers which ham- 
pered public power-plant development. 
This plan for unsound interchange must, 
in the light of experience, be strongly 
opposed by those of us who have spon- 
sored the public power program. 

I do not question the sincerity of some 
of those who propose a belated intercon- 
nection program, but I do question their 
knowledge of past attempts to sabotage 
the Columbia River program, their judg- 
ment as to the proper course to follow, 
and above all, their authority to take 
such action as they are now publicly pro- 
posing. These matters were all consid- 
ered in connection with the policy pro- 
visions of the original Bonneville Act, 
and safety limitations on the Bonneville 
interconnections were written into the 
law. 

BONNEVILLE LEGISLATIVE HISTORY 

In the early days of the development 
of the Bonneville legislation, our col- 
league from Mississippi, the Honorable 
Joun E. Ranxrn, suggested that, for stra- 
tegic reasons, I introduce a Bonneville 
bill. ‘This I did, after detailed discussion 
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tween navigation. and power. These lim- 
itations are contained in the legislation 
adopted by Congress. Therefore, it is 
apparent that the jurisdiction of the 
Commission does not extend over Bonne- 
ville interconnections and interchanges. 
This legislation was in process during 
the heated discussion over the ill-advised 
pooling proposal for the T. V. A., and, 
as a result of that unfortunate experi- 
ence, no pooling authority was included 
in the Bonneville Act. 
THE COULEE PROJECT TIE-IN 

Shortly after the passage of the Bon- 
neville Act and the appointment of the 
late Administrator, J. D. Ross, our col- 
league, Representative RANKIN, an eX- 
perienced power engineer, and myself 
suggested to and urged on Mr. Ross the 
advisability of constructing the Coulee 
transmission tie. We found that Mr. 
Ross visioned the future just as we did. 
He followed our suggestion and made an 
application for a P. W. A. allotment for 
this purpose. Secretary Ickes wisely ap- 
proved the application ana recom- 
mended: Presidential approval, which 
was given. This has turned out to be a 
very fortunate defense investment. 
THE ELECTRIC BOND & SHARE (““EBASCO’’) ENTERS 

CONGRESS 

It was at this stage of the development 
that the Electric Bond & Share repre- 
sentative entered the picture with tactics 
designed to sabotage the Bonneville 
transmission program, and to prevent 
construction which would bring low- 
priced power to the farmers and domes- 
tic consumers of Oregon and Washing- 
ton. 

When J. D. Ross requested $14,000,000 
appropriation for transmission construc- 
tion in the spring of 1939, Mr. Kinsey 
Robinson, president of “Ebasco’s” Wash- 
ington Water Power Co., moved to 
Washington, D. C., and started lobbying 
activities against Bonneville appropria- 
tions. News articles adverse to these 
appropriations, undoubtedly inspired by 
this private holding company, appeared 
in the New York Times and other pa- 
pers. Members of the House Appropria- 
tions Committee were circularized 
against Bonneville transmission-line 
appropriations. Finally a fight was 
made on the House floor against this ap- 
propriation. “Ebasco” lost this fight in 
the House. This debate is a matter of 
record, and it can be shown that 
“Ebasco’s” misrepresentation was then 
challenged and their arguments ex- 
ploded. After this House defeat, Mr. 
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Robinson transferred his activities to 
the Senate and appeared before the Sen- 
ate Appropriations Committee in an ef- 
fort to curtail Bonneville transmission- 
line construction. He failed in the Sen- 
ate also. 

In the spring of 1940 this private utility 
lobbyist again came to Washington and 
appeared before the House and Senate 
Appropriation Committees in a second 
effort to kill Bonneville transmission ap- 
propriations. House friends of Bonne- 
ville were forced into a second fight for 
these appropriations, and corrected, in 
debate, misinformation circulated by Mr. 
Robinson operating through the Utility 
Information Bureau. Thus, once again 
“Ebasco” was defeated on the House floor 
when hamstringing amendments were of- 
fered. When Mr. Robinson appeared 
before the Senate committee, after this 
second House defeat, Senator Bons cross- 
examined him thoroughly and placed in 
the committee record an exposé of this 
company’s wrecking activities. Natu- 
rally, after this exposure, Mr. Rcbinson 
was turned down by the Senate. 

“EBASCO” CONTINUES SABOTAGE 


After these four defeats in Congress 
Mr. Robinson again appeared in Wash- 
ington, D. C., and let it be known that, 
although defeated in Congress, he would 
finally come out on top by circumventing 
congressional action, either through some 
type of negotiation or by astute planning. 
During his 1940 sojourn in Washington, 
D. C., he remarked that he would defeat, 
in the 1940 election, those northwestern 
Representatives who led the floor fight 
against him. He even went so far as to 
threaten personally one of these Repre- 
sentatives. 

“EBASCO’S” NEXT MOVE 


It is currently reported in congressional 
circles that the present outcry for inter- 
connection interchange, and the fulmi- 
nation against public power reservations 
in the Bonneville Act is just another 
phase in “Ebasco’s” carefully planned at- 
tack on the public-power program in the 
Columbia River section. Under the vo- 
luminous cloak of national defense 
“Ebasco” and other self-seeking and 
sabotaging interests are endeavoring to 
circumvent congressional action. I 
therefore consider it my duty to utter 
words of caution, based on the record, 
for the benefit of those officials who may 
not be informed on the past record and 
may be: taken in by siren calls for inter- 
connection. 

I might add, at this point, that, if Elec- 
tric Bond & Share efforts had succeeded 
in 1939, our country’s present aluminum 
production capacity would now be re- 
duced over one-third, probably one-half. 

It seems strange that those whose past 
activities were so adverse to a program 
that has become a life saver in our de- 
fense preparations should now become 
prominent in this interchange movement 
which would still further delay defense 
preduction. 

In the early part of 1941, over 6 months 
after our group’s warning to the Defense 
Commission of a light-metal shortage, 
we found Mr. Robinson’s friends oppos- 
ing the Coulee-Spokane transmission 
lines on the ground that the Federal 
Power Commission was convinced that 





there was a power surplus in eastern 
Washington. Some of the statements 
even went so far as to convey the infer- 
ence that the Commission would con- 
vince the Budget Bureau and Congress 
that there was no need for the Spokane 
lines, because of this surplus. 

THE FACTS ABOUT NORTHWEST POWER SUPPLY 

In all Mr. Robinson’s appearances be- 
fore congressional committees he con- 
tended that there was a surplus of pri- 
vate plant and transmission capacity in 
the Bonneville area east of the Cascades. 

This same statement about “surplus 
power” was made, during the hearings on 
the original Bonneville Act, by speakers 
from Oregon, including Governor Martin, 
Mayor Carlson, of Portland, and the Pres- 
ident of the Portland Chamber of Com- 
merce, Mr. Hamilton Corbett. 

I answered these absurd but subtly cal- 
culated allegations before the committee 
and in debate. I presented a statistical 
analysis which demonstrated a threaten- 
ing power shortage and pointed out that 
it was folly to claim adequate line capac- 
ity for the then-existing lines. I com- 
pared the plan for limitation to existing 
lines with an attempt to supply water 
to Washington, D. C., through a garden 
hose. 

What has happened in aluminum 
shortage has happened also in power 
shortage. In order to curtail Federal 
expansion, private-utility interests have 
asserted that there was a surplus when 
the country was actually facing a short- 
age. They had so often misrepresented 
facts that they failed to keep ahead of 
load growth. Either through a deliber- 
ate plan to grab, for their own use, ca- 
pacity provided by Federal expenditures, 
or because, like Hitler, they repeated 
their misrepresentations so often that 
they themselves believed them, they were 
afraid to expand, in contradiction to 
their own false allegations, 

“INTERCHANGE” DEMAND IS A SMOKE SCREEN 


With the pressing need for defense 
production, these private interests are up 
against a power shortage and are now 
clamoring for interconnection inter- 
changes. From the analysis I have 
made it appears certain that there is an 
acute private power shortage east and 
west of the Cascades, except in the area 
served by City Light of Seattle. With 
these facts now before them, the private 
utilities are clamoring for interchange 
power instead of outright purchases 
from Federal plants. They evidently 
hope to get in ahead of power allotments 
to aluminum plants and to avoid the 
statutory requirements of outright pur- 
chase of power from Federal plants at 
Coulee and Bonneville. They hope to 
“get the camel’s nose under the circus 
tent” and thus short-circuit congres- 
sional action. 

POWER INTERCHANGE 


Interchange of electric power is usually 
a trade of kilowatts rather than an out- 
right purchase of capacity. It is used, as 
I pointed out before the Rivers and 
Harbors Committee in 1937, as a means 
to augment, with storage capacity, “run 
of the river” plant hydro-capacity. It is 
also used for break-down or emergency 
relief, to avoid duplicating and keeping 
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idle the spare capacity. It is most gen- 
erally used to take advantage of a lack 
of coincidence of maximum load occur- 
rences, or what is known in the electrical 
business as “diversity.” When loads op- 
erate, as most of the defense light-metal 
loads do, continuously, every hour in the 
month, the principal edvantage of di- 
versity interconnection is lost, and there 
is no ground for investments in inter- 
connections under such conditions. 

During very short periods, a few per- 
cent of a long-time flow record, Bon- 
neville will lose capacity approximately 
equivalent to the capacity of one Coulee 
spare generator. Such a short lapse in 
aluminum production capacity is insig- 
nificant, and can be entirely compen- 
sated by a few extra pots in any alumi- 
num plant. In addition, Coulee Reser- 
voir has storage capacity equal to three 
times the plant capacity authorized. In- 
terconnections have been authorized, and 
funds appropriated, therefore, for tie-ins 
at Coulee, and with the public plants at 
Seattle, Tacoma, and Eugene. These tie- 
ins will balance storage with Bonneville’s 
“run of the river’ capacity; therefore, 
the first cited need for interccnnection 
has been supplied. 

The economics of high-voltage trans- 
mission lines does not permit of many 
taps. Therefore, break-down relief must 
be supplied at the terminals, which ap- 
pears to be adequately taken care of by 
the authorized ties which I have cited. 
Interchanges, when used in a limited 
way, as I have indicated, are beneficial, 
but when overused they become revenue 
reducers for the Government plant 
rather than revenue producers. 

PRIVATE COMPANIES SHOULD BUY, NOT BORROW 


It is very bad financial practice to 
substitute interchange for outright 
energy contract sales, as required by stat- 
ute. If the private companies are short 
of power, let them make outright pur- 
chases under the terms laid down in law, 
provided these purchases do not inter- 
fere with light-metal defense production 
and with the rights of public power 
plants. If the private companies have 
a surplus, as generally they do not, let 
them sell this power the same as all mer- 
chants have to do, under like conditions. 
Because of manipulation tactics the pri- 
vate power interests have failed in their 
duty to the communities they serve. 
This is no excuse for Federal plant ca- 
pacity being diverted from the vital light- 
metal defense production to make good 
such manipulated deficiencies. 

All of these technical and financial 
facts were considered when Bonneville 
legislation was being formulated and the 
necessary safeguards were written into 
the Pierce bill and finally into the act. 

Through interconnections the private 
power companies can borrow kilowatt- 
hours, and there is no way to force a 
return if the companies are short of 
power. This has happened. 

THE LAW GOVERNING BONNEVILLE POWER 


In order to protect and limit the Fed- 
eral investment, to provide a return to 
the Federal Treasury, and safeguard the 
future interests of the ratepapers and 
the taxpayers, restrictions were placed in 
the Bonneville Act. It might be well at 
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this time to restate them for the infor- 
mation of all concerned. 

Section 2 of the Bonneville Act pro- 
vides that the project shall be operated 
for the benefit of the general public. In 
this section the only transmission facili- 
ties authorized for construction, pur- 
chase, lease, donation, operation, and 
maintenance or improvement are those 
connected with the outright sale of 
power or serving potential markets or 
interconnections with other Federal or 
public plants. No authority exists for 
constructing straight interchange inter- 
connection with private companies. Sec- 
tion 7 of the act requires sales on terms 
that will insure the recovery of the 
Federal investment. Obviously no au- 
thority exists for any power loans to 
private interests. 

If some of the private companies are 
sincere in their proffer of power defense 
contributions, section 2c of the act gives 
them an opportunity to lease or donate 
facilities, and authorizes the Adminis- 
trator to condemn them. 

Section 5b of the act authorizes con- 
tracts with private as well as public sys- 
tems for the mutual exchange of unused 
excess power on suitable exchange terms 
for economical operations for emergency 
or for break-down relief. This section 
applies only to unused power and gives 
no authority for Federal investment in 
nonrevenue producing exchange inter- 
ties with private companies. Clearly, 
taxpayers’ funds cannot be used to pro- 
vide nonrevenue capacity back-ups for 
the private systems. If the Columbia 
River power is put to work on defense 
metals, as it should be, there cannot now 
be any unused power to make section 5b 
operative. 

The act contains no authority for pool- 
ing of private and Federal resources, nor 
does it authorize Federal transmission 
circuits to become common carriers for 
the benefit of the private companies. At 
no time has Congress appropriated funds 
for private interchange connections, and 
obviously funds appropriated for other 
purposes cannot be used for the con- 
struction of such connections. 

RESERVATIONS FOR PUBLIC POWER PLANTS 


As part of this same program for sabo- 
tage of public power, these self-styled 
patriots are arguing that the reservation 
of power for public plants, required in 
the Bonneville Act, is interfering with 
defense. There is no foundation for such 
a charge. At no time has defense load 
been rejected because of these provisions. 
To raise such a point is gross misrepre- 
sentation, as section 4 (b) of the act spe- 
cifically provides that this reserved ca- 
pacity not actually contracted by public 
agencies can be temporarily sold. This 
has been done. 

The public preference provision is a 
policy established by Congress over 170 
years ago. Furthermore, the reservation 
clause does not apply to Coulee energy. 
I was responsible for the reservation 
clause in the original act. It was in- 
serted in order that the farmers and 
home owners could be protected from the 
retarding tactics used by the private com- 
panies in the T. V. A. regions. I was also 
responsible for the extension of the 50- 
percent reservation period from 1941 to 


January in 1942 as made in the 1939 
amendment. It must be remembered 


and to them under the domination 
of the self-appointed financial overlords 
JURISDICTION 


The Federal Power Commission, both 
under the acts of 1920 and 1935, has juris- 
diction over companies engaged in inter- 
state commerce. The amended act of 
August 1935 gives the Commission power 
over interconnections and coordination 
of facilities, including temporary con- 
nections and exchange of facilities dur- 
ing a war or an emergency. This author- 
ity applies only to companies engaged 
in interstate commerce, and does not 
apply to the United States Government, 
which is specifically exempted in this 
1935 act. 

Congress, since passing the 1935 
amendments to the Water Power Act, 
has established congressional policy for 
the Federally owned Bonneville plant and 
did not see fit to include the emergency 
powers of the Commission over intercon- 
nections in this piece of legislation. 

It is evident that the Commission has 
authority to hold hearings on emergency 
interconnections involving interstate pri- 
vate companies, but by no stretch of the 
imagination can it be conceived that 
these hearings can be extended to include 
Federally owned plants, as the private 
power interests would lead us to believe. 
To avoid confusion, this distinction 
should be kept in mind. 

Obviously, the Oregon State Utilities 
Commissioner has no jurisdiction in Fed- 
eral matters. The cited circumstances 
in the T. V. A. area have no bearing in 
the Bonneville instance, and in no way 
can be used as a precedent. Congress 
has laid down the Bonneville power 
policy. 

Nearly 2 years ago, all were publicly ad- 
vised as to an impending power shortage 
in case of an emergency. Over a year 
ago, the Federal Power Commission 
established a defense power unit, but in 
spite of these indications of shortage the 
Commission did not come to Congress 
with any suggestion for a remedial pro- 
gram. It looks as if the utilization of the 
cited emergency powers of the 1935 act 
might be an effort to cover up a lack of 
vision and aggressive handling of the 
private power companies in the pre- 
emergency period. This unfortunate rec- 
ord furnishes no ground for attempting 
to upset policies fixed by Congress. The 
power supply defense bottleneck, which 
I predicted on this floor in the spring of 
1938, is now upon us, as is the serious 
light-metal situation. It is high time for 
the Nation to cal a halt to the subordi- 
nation of national security to the profit 
motive. 
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The remedy for this dangerous situ- 
ation lies not in the creation of hypo- 
thetical “interchange nonrevenue-pro- 
ducing interconnection” but rather in 

more generators in the blank 


of manufacture. The remedy as applied 
to the Pacific Northwest is easily 
discernible. 


Oregon Utilities Commissioner Bean 
suggests that 100,000 kilowatts additional 
capacity can be added to the Northwest 
supply by interconnection. From my 
own analysis and observation over the 
past few years, I doubt the accuracy of 
this figure especially when applied to 
base defense loads. His figure, like mine, 
is of course an estimate largely tempered 
by judgment. But since this possibility 
has been raised, power estimates for a 
low-water year should be presented for 
each private system. This is easy to ob- 
tain from the low-output logs of the last 
dry year and a comparison with snow 
and rainfall records. This record is the 
starting point for a comparison with 
projected peak demands. The private 
power company hydro plants, for cost 
reasons, have been located on the smaller 
streams with resultant greater fluctua- 
tions. There are possibilities for some 
storage gains from water flow and lower 
load factor diversity load in such plants, 
but this is the sole problem of the private 
companies over which either the F. P. C. 
or State commission has complete juris- 
diction. It is outside of my considera- 
tion in this speech. 

After the comparison of low-flow rec- 
ords and demands has been worked out, 
the larger and vastly more important de- 
termination is necessary, and that is, 
How many more units are needed for 
direct power sales in the 12 blank flumes 
at Coulee, and what additional Federal 
lines are needed to place this power in 
the deficient market areas? This is a 
problem calling for the very early joint 
efforts on the part of Borineville Admin- 
istration, Reclamation Service, and the 
Federal Power Commission. Necessarily, 
these estimates have to go first to the 
Budget Bureau and then to Congress. 
Likewise, authority and funds for private 
utility interconnections with Bonneville 
lines have to follow the same course and 
these will later be closely scrutinized in 
Congress, for the reasons I have indi- 
cated. 

The record I have cited clearly shows 
that it will be extremely dangerous for 
any attempt to short circuit Congress on 
power policy, where congressional ex- 
pression has been given. In closing I 
wish to strengthen the hand of Admin- 
istrator Raver in his reply to Commis- 
sioner Bean’s demands dated July 3, 
1941, as it coincides generally with my 
own observations. For purposes of pre- 
serving the facts I am inserting a copy 
of this letter. The record of advancing 
Bonneville development has been written 
in Congress, and not elsewhere. The 








wisdom of congressional action has been 
demonstrated by the defense contribu- 
tion Bonneville has made and will con- 
tinue to make. 


DR. RAVER’S REPLY TO ILLEGAL DEMANDS 


The following letter from Bonneville 
Power Administrator Paul J. Raver was 
mailed to Mr. Ormond R. Bean, Public 
Utilities Commissioner of Oregon, on 
Thursday, July 3, 1941: 

Juty 3, 1941. 
Mr. Ormonp R. BEAN, 
Public Utilities Commissioner 
of Oregon, Salem, Oreg. 

My Dear COMMISSIONER BEAN: Your letter 
concerning power supply, which was pub- 
lished in last Sunday’s papers, was received 
by my office on the following Monday, June 
80, 1941. 

We believe the implications in the original 
newspaper stories and subsequent articles 
are answered completely by the record of our 
activities. The entire staff and resources of 
the Bonneville Power Administration have 
been and are now dedicated without reser- 
vation to the all-out effort of this country 
for national-defense production. The Bonne- 
ville-Grand Coulee interconnection, which 
was so bitterly fought by private interests, 
has now become a vital link in the supply 
of power both east and west of the Cascades. 
Our interconnection with Puget Sound is 
resulting in the conservation of the water 
resources of the region. Our program for ad- 
vancing installation of generation and trans- 
mission facilities has made the Northwest 
region one of the most important sources of 
power for the Nation in this time of nationai 
emergency, and has made possible a develop- 
ment of industries which will continue to 
grow beyond the war period. 

My staff has been making continuous 
studies of possible ‘interconnections with 
other power systems in the area, and we have 
already established such interconnections as 
are currently useful in meeting national de- 
fense and other power requirements of the 
region. Several local utility companies, for 
what seemed to be political purposes, have 
recently made extravagant and unwarranted 
claims of the supposed benefits of additional 
interconnections. We are not impressed by 
these claims. However, if and when our en- 
gineering analyses show that further inter- 
connections should be made in order to assure 
the supply of power to defense industries, we 
will be prompt to demand that such inter- 
connections be made. 


As you mentioned in your letter, the Fed- 
eral Power Commission held a regional con- 
ference in Portland on June 12, 1941, on the 
subject of power supply. You and repre- 
sentatives of the Washington and Idaho 
public-utility commissions, as well as officers 
of all power systems in the area, participated 
in this conference. At this conference, 
Bonneville made a careful presentation of 
engineering data, and the Federal Power 
Commission is now analyzing these data, as 
well as other material submitted at the con- 
ference. Presumably the Commission will 
release its recommendations in the near fu- 
ture. If you have any new facts which were 
not revealed at the conference, it seems to 
me you should submit them to the Federal 
Power Commission. I would not expect that 
there would be a great deal to be gained by 
undertaking the consideration of the same 
matter in smaller groups. 

However, as I have previously indicated to 
you, I am always glad to confer with you at 
any time on any matter in which you are 
interested. If you feel that we should pro- 
ceed with a further conference without 
awaiting the results of the Federal Power 
Commission’s analysis, I shall be glad to meet 
with you. In that event, I hope you will call 
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me by telephone so we can arrange the con- 
ference in an informal manner. 
Very truly yours, 
Pavut J. RAVER, 
Administrator, 
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EDITORIAL FROM THE BORGER (TEX.) 
DAILY HERALD 


Mr. WORLEY. Mr. Speaker, I take 
pleasure in presenting for the considera- 
tion of the membership of the House an 
editorial which appeared in the Borger 
Daily Herald, Borger, Tex., on Wednes- 
day, July 2, and which, in my opinion, is 
very timely and appropriate under pres- 
ent international circumstances. 

I might say that the writer of this edi- 
torial, Mr. J. C. Phillips, editor and pub- 
lisher of this paper, is one of the closest 
students of international affairs of my 
acquaintance. His editorials are con- 
sistently keenly analytical and appropri- 
ate. 

The editorial follows: 


[From the Borger (Tex.) Daily Herald of July 
2, 1941] 


WOLVES IN SHEEP’S CLOTHING 


We wonder if top-ranking Communist Joe 
Stalin ever heard this one: “It is better to 
have a friend and never need him, than to 
need a friend and never have one.” 

It seems that “Big Joe” didn’t figure on 
fighting Hitler; therefore, he kept right on 
doing Hitler’s dirty work in America up to 
the very minute the Nazi Army started its 
bloody march into Russia. Then, it seems, 
“Big Joe” decided that, after all, America 
might be useful as a friend. 

“Big Joe” isn’t too dumb. He knows that 
politics makes strange bedfellows. Isn’t it 
true that he and Hitler have been sleeping in 
the same political hog trough since the war 
against Poland began in the fall of 1939? 
Hitler and “Big Joe” even shared the loot, 
at very little cost to “Big Joe,” so he thought. 

So now we have the Moscow radio broad- 
casting the Star-Spangled Banner and the 
Communist Party in America making an im- 
mediate about face, changing from pro-Nazi 
to pro-Russia (and America). The “red” big- 
wigs in the United States who have been 
fighting all of our national-defense efforts in 
Congress, suddenly declare themselves in sup- 
port of the lease-lend-aid bill—for Russia. 

Funny how a word from Moscow changes 
the entire character of the Communists in 
the United States. First they fought Nazi- 
ism. Then, in September 1939 they followed 
Moscow’s lead by helping the Nazis in this 
country. Now they switch back to anti- 
Hitlerism. 

It is not because they are becoming Ameri- 
can or because they have any deep-seated 
sense of right and wrong, but because Russian 
and Moscow-dictated communism is their 
religion, and they are in no sense American 
except for the purpose of getting out of our 
Nation (actual control by bloodshed if pos- 
sible) all they can to further the greedy aims 
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of the would-be world-ruler in the Kremlin. 

The Bible warns us to beware of wolves in 
sheep’s clothing. “Big Joe” and his Com- 
munist subjects in America know that no 
one has a better chance to stick a knife in 
your back than one’s best friend. Uncle Sam 
had better watch out and keep an eye peeled 
on these “friends” who don’t stay hitched. 
The old western code isn’t so bad to follow. 
Strangers must first prove themselves. 
Friendship follows a certain period of time 
that develops the character of one’s neigh- 
bors. Communist “friends” have openly de- 
clared themselves opposed to our democracy. 
What more of a warning do we need? 

The American people should bear in mind 
that the Communist Party in America—not- 
withstanding a recent claim that it severed 
relations with Moscow to avoid listing its 
membership with the State Department at 
Washington—takes its orders from Moscow, 
and it does not look to Washington for lead- 
ership and a better understanding of demo- 
cratic procedure. 

If the “reds” look to Washington, it is with 
the thought that, by bloodshed, they might 
some day control the destiny of the Ameri- 
can people. The “reds” dream of the day they 
can make everybody equal—equal to the low- 
est among them, rather than to permit the 
individual liberty to aspire to higher things 
and to merit the best that honest toil and 
ability can acquire. In communism, the only 
ones that can rise above the lowest level, are 
the Red politicians who rule with a bloody 
hand and an iron will. 

No one wants to see the Communist hordes 
pour across Germany to the English Chan- 
nel; nor does anyone want to see the Nazi 
hordes pour across Siberia to within a few 
miles of Alaska, in North America. Let the 
international highjackers bleed themselves 
white. Then we may have peace and only 
then. 

If Americans are to trust communism, it 
must be after Moscow has withdrawn its sabo- 
teurs and political agents from America. Any 
friendship that we may come to feel for 
Russia must be after the Communist Party 
in America has been dissolved. 

Red agents, posing as union organizers who 
go around the country telling you about 
Soviet power and the wonders of communis- 
tic Russia, are not our friends. They will not 
admit that they are Communists. They 
never do. They come to you as wolves in 
sheep’s clothing. They only suggest that you 
read this and that communistic literature 
and they either have it with them or tell you 
where you can send and get it. 

Americans—beware of anything that is not 
100 percent American. Surely we should look 
to Washington, not to Moscow, for political 
and social leadership. 











Shipbuilding and National Defense 
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RADIO INTERVIEW BETWEEN HAROLD J. 
ADONIS AND MAYOR VINCENT J. MUR- 
PHY, OF NEWARK, N. J. 


Mr. VREELAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I wish to include the following 
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radio interview between Harold J. Adonis 
and Mayor Vincent J. Murphy, of New- 
ark, N. J., on July 2, 1941, on the sub- 
ject of shipbuilding and national defense. 
I have continually striven to bring. to 
the attention of some of our governmen- 
tal agencies the facilities now available 
at Port Newark to further our shipbuild- 
ing program and thereby to better pre- 
pare our national defenses. The re- 
marks of Mayor Murphy are very perti- 
nent, and it is my sincere desire and 
hope that Port Newark might be en- 
gaged in the construction of the vessels 
so vital to our program of preparedness. 
The interview follows: 


Mr. Aponis. Good evening, ladies and 
gentlemen. 

Tonight we are again privileged to present 
as a guest speaker, Mayor Vincent J. Murphy, 
of Newark, N. J., who will deliver his second 
regular monthly report on Newark’s state of 
progress. The subject of his address, in the 
form of an interview, is Shipbuilding and 
National Defense. 

To those of our listeners who may not 
have had previous occgsion to hear the in- 
formative and authoritative opinions of 
Mayor Murphy, may I say that Mayor Murphy 
has achieved State and National attention 
for his tireless efforts in behalf of public ac- 
complishments. 

Mayor Murphy, I know your message this 
evening is of vital importance to the City 
of Newark, the State, and the Nation. 

Mayor Murpuy. Thank you, Mr. Adonis. I 
am sure that everyone, both within and with- 
out New Jersey, will soon agree with that 
statement. 

Mr. Aponis. I know they shall, Mayor Mur- 
phy. Meanwhile, you intend to emphasize 
the importance of shipbuilding and its major 
role in an adequate defense program of na- 
tional preparedness? 

Mayor MurpHy. Yes; with especial refer- 
ence to the part that the City of Newark can 
and should play in the field of shipbuilding 
and as a submarine base. At the present 
moment, the Nation’s naval-construction 
program is the largest in our history. As the 
first line of our defense, it is admittedly im- 
perative that we use every means at our com- 
mand to safeguard our National interests. 

Mr. Aponis. There can be no question with 
your contention, Mayor Murphy. In the 
meantime, what do you imply by your state- 
ment that the city of Newark “can and 
should play a major part in the Nation’s 
shipbuilding program”? 

Mayor Murpny. It is my firm beligf that we 
in the city of Newark have the essential ad- 
vantages and facilities to add form and scope 
to the naval-construction program. 

Port Newark, as you know, is ideal as a site 
for drydocks and shipyards. As a matter of 
record, the Federal Government in 1917 se- 
lected this location as one of its greatest 
Army base and shipyard centers along the en- 
tire Atlantic coast. The official files show 
that 20,000 workers were employed there, 
completing 118 steel ships of 5,000 tons each, 
420 feet in length. In addition to that, 
10,000 other workers were engaged at the 
Army depot. Today shipbuilding firms 
throughout the Nation would find Port New- 
ark an ideal location. 

Mr. AponiIs. Mayor Murphy, that is a rec- 
ord of accomplishment the city of Newark 
should well be proud of. 

Mayor Murpny. Yes; it is. However, I am 
more concerned with the current national 
emergency and what we in Newark can do 
to aid our defense program, with its 4,000 
feet of northern waterfront; with its 25,000 
creosoted piles intact, inspected, and re- 


ported to be in excellent condition; with its {| no selfish motives and no designs to capi- 
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land fill rising 10 feet above mean low water, 
firmer and in better condition than in the 
past, Port Newark offers im! its and 
outstanding possibilities which should com- 
mend it highly to the War Department, the 
Navy Department, and the Port of New York 
Authority, which, incidentally, is approved 
as an accredited agency for locating and se- 
lecting a site for a drydock and repair yard, 
one large enough to accommodate the Navy’s 
plane carriers and battleships. 

Mr. Aponis. Mr. Mayor, is there any move 
under way at the present designed to ex- 
pedite your plan to utilize Port Newark as 
such a center? 

Mayor Mourpxuy. Con AtserT L. 
VREELAND, of New Jersey, on May 13, 1941, 
introduced in the House of Representatives 
House Resolution No. 207, which states: 

“Whereas Port Newark, N. J., was in 1917 
during the World War selected by the Fed- 
eral Government for the construction of the 
largest Army base and shipyard on the At- 
lantic coast, and during the period of its 
operation completed the construction of 118 
steel ships; and 

“Whereas the Federal Government at that 
time installed 25,000 creOsoted piles at the 
approximate cost of $500,000, which are still 
in good condition, and would thereby save 
3 to 6 months’ time in the construction of 
Ways; and 

“Whereas Port Newark is ideally located 
for transportation of supplies by rail water, 
and air, being in close proximity to the 
city of New York, and served by three rail- 
roads as well as adjacent to the Newark Air- 
port, the once world's busiest airport, and 
yet of sufficient distance from the Atlantic 
Ocean and well protected by coast defense 
to be strategically safe from hostile attacks: 
Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Navy Department take 
immediate steps to negotiate with the city 
of Newark, N. J., for the use of this area 
for the contemplated Navy Department’s 
program to provide shipyard facilities to con- 
struct vessels to push the two-ocean navy 
program ahead of schedule.” 

Mr. Aponis. What action was taken on 
Congressman VREELAND’s resolution, Mr. 
Mayor? 

Mayor .durpHy. House Resolution No. 207 
was referred to the Committee on the Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. Mr. VREELAND, I 
understand, took this step because the Mari- 
time Commission was demanding ships, ships, 
and more ships. It is my further under- 
standing that Congressman VREELAND is now 
awaiting word from the said committee. He 
will notify me as soon as there are any de- 
velopments in this matter. 

Mr. ApoNnIs. Mayor Murphy, how would you 
summarize the advantages of port Newark? 

Mayor MurpHy. Briefly, the Newark Bay 
shipyard property commends itself for the 
following reasons: 

1. Its near vicinity to the heart and core of 
the.steel supply in the States of Pennsylvania 
and Ohio. 


2. Its unlimited labor market, which ranks . 


as one of the best in the country. 

3. Its outstanding service by three trunk- 
line railroads. 

4. Its provisions of unexcelled transporta- 
tion for workers, both by railroad and busses. 

5. Its ideal housing facilities. 

Mr. Aponis. Mr. Mayor, you plead your case 
well, and I am sure the authorities in Wash- 
ington will give serious consideration to your 
proposal. 

Mayor MurrpHy. Thank you, Mr. Adonis. 
I sincerely hope they do. The city of New- 
ark has a genuine concern with the progress 
of the national-defense effort. In offering 
its property to the Federal Government for 
use as a drydock and shipbuiiding center, and 
as a submarine base, the city of Newark has 








talize on the national emergency. It is my 
firm conviction that our offer, if and when it 
may be accepted, will prove to be a substan- 
tial contribution to the defense 

We are all aware that the Nation's ship- 
yards are now working at top speed and vir- 
tually at capacity operation. This includes 
re on both neval and commercial 

We know, too, our desperate need for ships, 
and the role we, at home, must play to insure 
an adequate supply. Time being the vital 
factor, Newark’s facilities can and should be 
utilized in the ship-construction program. 

Mr. Aponis. Mayor Murphy, are you plan- 
ning any other move or moves to bring about 
the completion of your plans? 

Mayor Murpny. Yes; I have several plans in 
mind. First, I intend to solicit the coopera- 
tion of the Governor of New Jersey, the Hon- 
orable Charles Edison. As former Secretary 
of the Navy, Governor Edison displayed his 
keen interest in, and desire for, adequate 
naval expansion. Iam sure the Governor will 
lend a willing ear to the city of Newark in 
its present efforts to aid the naval-expansion 


program. 

In the meantime, I also propose to com- 
municate with New Jersey’s entire congres- 
sional delegation, and urge its membership to 
support my proposals, already initiated by 
Congressman VrREELAND. Finally, I shall in- 
vite Governor Edison to join me in request- 
ing President Roosevelt for a personal ap- 
pointment. If this can be arranged, I am in- 
clined to believe that our Chief Executive will 
be impressed with the advantages port New- 
ark presents as a possible shipbuilding and 
drydock site. 

Mr. Aponts. Mayor Murphy, our time is now 
rapidly drawing to a close. Would you care 
= a anything else in this connec- 

on 

Mayor Murpny. At this point I would like 
to stress a statement made on June 21, 1940, 
by Mr. Raymond J. Dempsey, who, during 
the first World War, was in charge of per- 
sonnel at the Army base in Port Newark, and 
who said in part: 

“There is no rail bottleneck here, as there 
is in other places where sites have been rec- 
ommended. Our site is served by the Jersey 
Central Railroad, the Pennsylvania, and Le- 
high Valley, all leading directly to the cen- 
ters of the steel industry and supply centers 
for other materials needed in shipbuilding 
and repairs. 

“Since speed is one of the major considera- 
tions in an emergency, any possibility of 
congestion is a hazard and a possible source 
of delay.” 

Meanwhile, other competent authorities, 
including Mr. Dempsey, have pointed out that 
the 30-foot depth of the present channel 
could be increased to 40 feet by the War De- 
partment, at an estimated cost of from $750,- 
000 to $1,000,000 for the removal of 3,000,000 
yards at a cost approximating 25 cents per 
yard. This dredging expense would, of course, 
be much lower than any place else in New 
York Bay. The reason for this is because the 
fill could be piped to the Elizabeth Meadows. 
Incidentally, there would be no need to build 
timber or steel bulkheads; sod dikes would 
be ample. 

I also wish to stress that the shipbuilding 
site proposed by the city of Newark lies at 
the juncture of Port Newark’s ship basin, 
high-speed highways, trunk-line railways, 
and adjacent to Newark Airport. 

The 40-foot channel required to accommo- 
date the largest ships of the Navy could be 
dredged during the interval of completing 
the ways or drydock. 

As mayor of the city of Newark I shall con- 
tinue my efforts to establish Port Newark as 
one of the Nation’s leading drydock and 
shipbuilding centers. 

I thank you. 
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Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Mr. Speaker, 
when President Roosevelt addressed a 
joint meeting of the Congress on January 
6, 1941, he not only urged the Congress 
but the people to unite and stand as one 
behind the policies of the Government 
during this national emergency. When 
he made this plea I was pleased. I felt 
the President was oleading for a united 
nation 130,000,000 strong to get behind 
his foreign policy during this critical 
period. There came to my mind the 
many stirring pleas for peace that he 
had made during the recent campaign 
and before. I also thought of the many 
promises the President made that our 
boys would never be asked to fight on 
foreign shores. I quote only a few: 

July 10, 1940, message to Congress: 

That we are opposed to war is known not 
only to every American but to every govern- 
ment in the world. We will not use our arms 
in a war of aggression; we will not send our 
men to take part in European wars. 


Octcber 30, 1940, public address at 
Boston: 

And while I am talking to you, fathers 
and mvuthers, I give you one more assurance. 
I hrve said this before, but I shall say it 
again, and again, and again, your boys are 
not gcing to be sent into any foreign wars. 


December 29, 1940, fireside chat: 

There is no demand for sending an Amert- 
can expeditionary force outside our own 
borders. There is no intention by any mem- 
ber of your Government to send such a force. 
You can, therefore, nail any talk about send- 
ing armies to Europe as deliberate untruth. 


At ‘ast, I thought, we have a President 
who intends to keep his promise con- 
cerning peace; one who is calling for a 
united nation to make every effort to re- 
mair at peace with the whole world. 
Here was an opportunity for all to unite, 
regardless of party, behind a policy that 
both Presidential candidates and both 
the Republican and Democratic plat- 
forms in no uncertain terms had em- 
phatically declared. 

Now, let us examine the record. Mem- 
ory is not so fleeting that every one of 
us does not remember when the lend- 
lease bill was first proposed. What 
happened? The President called to the 
White House several of the prominent 
Democratic Members of Congress and 
told them of his plan. But not one Re- 
publican was called to the conference. 

That was the President’s first action 
after calling for national unity. Should 
not our foreign policy be far greater than 
partisan politics? 

We all remember that the President 
did not consult Congress before he gave 


away 50 destroyers and only told Con- 
gress about it after it was all over. This 
action was taken in spite of the fact the 
Foreign Affairs Committee, of which Iam 
a member, had previously appointed a 
subcommittee with the objective in view 
of obtaining island bases for our defense. 
It was not even consulted. 

Under the lend-lease bill the President 
has transferred Coast Guard cutters, 
mosquito boats, and other huge amounts 
of matériel to England, but the Congress 
cannot obtain definite information as to 
just what action has heen taken except 
in the most general terms. Yet we are 
asked to be united behind a policy the 
details of which we are not permitted to 
know. 

This same policy of not consulting 
Congress until after the course of action 
determined upon by the President has 
been taken is still continued. President 
Roosevelt called to the White House last 
week several prominent Democratic 
Members of Congress and told them 
troops had been landed in Iceland. 
Again he did not call in one Republican. 
Again let me say the issue of our foreign 
policy should be far beyond party poli- 
tics. Next day he informed the House 
of the action he had taken. 

Over a year ago I called the attention 
of the House to the fact that Iceland is 
half in the Western and half in the 
Eastern Hemisphere; and we all know 
we have passed laws prohibiting sending 
our soldiers beyond the Western Hemi- 
sphere. But this did not prevent the 
President from sending our troops to 
areas prohibited by law. 

But I am not trying to emphasize that 
point. The point I am trying to empha- 
size is the fact the President did not con- 
sult Congress, the representatives of the 
people, until the act was completed, and 
then only called in Democrats—com- 
pletely ignoring the Republicans. And 
then he asks for national unity. 

He never admitted that Americans 
were building bases in Ireland until con- 
fronted with the facts as presented by 
Senator Taft. 

In all fairness, however, I do wish to 
say President Roosevelt has contributed 
to national unity by returning Thanks- 
giving to its original date. 

In the last few days it has been urged 
that our laws be amended so as to permit 
our soldiers to be sent beyond the West- 
ern Hemisphere, and our guardsmen and 
selectees to remain in our armed forces 
beyond the 1-year period. 

President Roosevelt called in prom- 
inent Democratic leaders for the usual 
conference, and evidently sensing the 
strong opposition to these proposed 
measures and perhaps the need of Re- 
publican help to secure sufficient votes to 
pass them, he asked two very able and 
distinguished Republicans to attend. 
One is an outright interventionist and 
the other the author of the conscription 
bill in the House. 

These two gentlemen have a perfect 
right to their views on foreign policy 
but certainly their views are not in har- 
mony with the majority of the Republi- 
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can Members of Congress or the smaller 
group of Democrats who have been op- 
posed to many of the steps taken by the 
Congress which they believe are leading 
us to war. 

If we are so anxious to have national 
unity why was no one invited to this 
conference who would express the opposi- 
tion to these measures? It seems to me 
if we are to have real national unity 
minority views should at least be heard 
and considered. I hope we have not 
reached the point when in the name of 
national unity everyone must be a “yes” 
man to the President. 

Before you can stand behind anyone he 
must stand still long enough so ‘that you 
can get behind him. Before we should 
be asked to stand behind the President 
we should have the right to rely on his 
solemn pledges, solemnly arrived at. 

I am ready and willing, as you are, to 
stand squarely behind the President and 
his many pledges to keep this country at 
peace. What I am unwilling to do is to 
back the President in a policy that will 
get this country into war when the vast 
majority of our people do not feel it is 
to our best interests to become involved. 

This is a country of majority rule. 
That has always been our policy from the 
days of our founding fathers. Now, how 
does the vast majority of our people feel 
on this vital issue? Every poll which has 
been taken clearly indicates the over- 
whelming majority are against our entry 
into this war. This not only includes 
the Gallup poll but every poll that has 
been taken. The New York News, in the 
midst of a sO-called interventionists ter- 
ritory, shows 69 percent of the returns re- 
ceived are opposed to entering the war; 
the Fish poll, in the President’s own dis- 
trict, shows a ratio of 9 to 1 against war; 
a recent poll in Indianapolis shows $2 
percent opposed; the Chicago Tribune 
poll for Illinois shows 80.66 percent op- 
posed to war. This poll includes Gales- 
burg, Ill., which is in my district, with the 
following result: 87.89 percent opposed 
and 12.11 percent favor entry. 

Why not unite for a policy that the 
vast majority of our citizens desire 
rather than for a policy desired by about 
20 percent of our people? Why try to 
wag the dog by wagging the dog’s tail? 
Why should this country be lead into 
war by the back door? If the President, 
after considered judgment, feels it is for 
the pest interests of the country to enter 
the war, why should he not carefully 
and frankly present such facts to the 
Congress, and after free and open dis- 
cussion let it decide that issue? 

If the Congress, after full and open 
discussion, decides it is for our best in- 
terests to enter the war, then, realizing 
they are the elected representatives of 
the people, whether we as individuals 
agree or not, right or wrong, we should 
then all unite as one person in an all-out 
effort to win the war. 

But if, on the contrary, the Congress 
should decide that we should not enter 
the war, we should just as freely get be- 
hind such a policy and present a unified 
country devoted to that purpose. 
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A Layman’s Guess Versus Engineering 
Fact: 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, on 
pages A3332 and A3333 of the Appendix 
of the Recorp appears the speech re- 
cently delivered over the radio by the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. Van 
Zanvt] opposing the St. Lawrence sea- 
Way. 

The third paragraph of his speech, on 
page A3332, is as follows: 

When you view the project in two parts, 
namely as a seaway and power project, the 
natural question arises, What is the total 
cost? Those in favor of such a project are 
ultraconservatives in arriving at a cost figure, 
while those opposed to the project are unable 
to accept the modest cost claims of the advo- 
cates of the St. Lawrence project. On the 
other hand, leading and reliable industrial 
engineers in Canada and the United States 
place the cost in excess of $1,000,000,000, 
some contending that $1,350,000,000 is a sensi- 
ble and sane estimate. 


As Iam only a layman, I shall not pre- 
sume to criticize the estimates of cost 
said to have been made by alleged “lead- 
ing and reliable industrial engineers in 
Canada and the United States.” Some of 
these engineers, it is said, have contended 
“that $1,350,000,000 is a sensible and sane 
estimate.” I will only say that this is 
approximately six times the cost as esti- 
mated by Genera! Robins, Assistant Chief 
of Engineers of the Army. 


In Mr. Van Zanp?’s speech on page 
A3332 appears the following: 

In estimating the cost of construction there 
has been nothing said concerning the cost of 
defending the St. Lawrence project. Military 
experts are of the opinion that it will require 
$1,000,000,000 to erect the necessary defenses 
at strategic locations along the 1,677-mile 
front. 


Here we are forcefully reminded of the 
failure on the part of Congress to provide 
for the defense of our great industrial 
and commercial enterprises. No fortifi- 
cations have been erected for the defense 
of 15,000 miles of river improvements. 
Many billions for this purpose are neces- 
sary as measured by the estimated needs 


of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence channel | 


made by Mr. VAN ZANDT. 
Says: 


His speech 


Military experts are of the opinion that it 
will require $1,000,000,000 to erect the neces- 


sary defenses at strategic locations along the | 


1,677-mile front. 


All but a few miles cf this front have 
been in operation for many years. The 
channel now extends from Duluth to 
Ogdénsburg. On it we have the channels 
and locks absolutely essential to our 





great steel industry and without which 
we would now be powerless in our efforts 
of national defense. On it we have the 
great hydropower works at Niagara, 
where 56,000 cubic feet of water are uti- 
lized every second of time in the produc- 
tion of power, now so essential in our 
national defense. Not a dollar’s worth 
of fortifications have been erected for 
their defense. 

We are now told that when the one 
additional dam is built it will necessitate 
the expenditure of $1,000,000,000 for de- 
fenses along “the whole 1,677-mile front.” 
If that be true, then we will certainly be 
in need of another billion to protect the 
T. V.A. 

The Grand Coulee and Bonneville 
Dams on the Columbia are producing 
much more power than is contemplated 
for the St. Lawrence. Ocean ships ply 
on this river through the Cascade Range, 
passing through the huge locks at Bonne- 
ville, where we also have the famous fish 
ladders for the preservation of the 
salmon industry. Perhaps much more 
than $1,000,000,000 will be necessary for 
the defense of the Columbia. 

The Ohio River watershed embraces 
more than 100 locks and dams, with a 
commerce of 50,000,000 tons. No forti- 
fications have been erected for their 
defense. Even the old fort Duquesne 
near Pittsburgh has long been aban- 
doned, and cotton bales are no longer 
used for breastworks at New Orleans. 
As measured by the needs estimated for 
the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence, certainly, 
at least $2,000,000,000 should be appro- 
priated at once for the protection of this 
great region. 

All these suggested fortifications are 
absolutely essential, if any of them are. 
Furthermore, we have 250,000 miles of 
railroad engaged in transportation which 
are not fortified. Probably another 
hundred billions would be sufficient for 
that purpose. 

But, the half has never been told. On 
the Susquehanna, we have the great Con- 
owingo Dam and hydroelectric power 
plant. It furnishes light and power to 
Philadelphia and power for the operation 
of trains on the Pennsylvania Railroad. 
It, too, is undefended. Perhaps a half 
billion would be ample for this purpose. 
If it should be destroyed, Philadelphia 
might experience a bliack-out, and the 
“Pennsy” might be forced to use more 
coal and less water power and thus give 
greater patronage to the coal industry, 
as she is now advising the Government 
to do. 

Pennsylvania is our foremost State in 
the production of coal. The Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad has hauled many millions 
of tons of coal at great profit. Yet it is 
using hydroelectric power in the opera- 
tion of many of its trains. 

Representatives of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad have been telling the Commit- 


| tee on Rivers and Harbors to promote 


the use of steam power instead of water 
power for purposes of national defense. 
This is urged as an aid to the coal in- 
dustry. They have told us that coal is 
far cheaper than falling water in the 
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production of power, Then why Cono- 
wingo power? 

On the question of maintenance of 
the seaway, the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania (Mr. Van Zanpt] in his speech 
says: 

For the maintenance cost of the channels 
and locks alone, $20,000,000 will be expended 
annually for the seaway part of the project. 


The maintenance of the seaway on the 
long stretch from Duluth to Ogdensburg 
is paid out of the annual lump-sum ap- 
propriations made by Congress. There 
will be but little change in that mainte- 
nance cost. The additional cost will be 
principally on the short section between 
Ogdeusburg and the international 
boundary line where the new locks and 
dam are proposed. We are told in the 
speech of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr. Van ZanptT] that the addi- 
tional maintenance cost will be $20,- 
000,000 annually. 

As a general proposition the cost of 
maintaining our concrete dams under 
water is infinitesimal. The principal 
cost has been in the operation of the 
locks, rather than maintenance. The 
locks are electrically operated by power 
afforded by the river itself. Several men 
will be required for the 24-hour day op- 
eration. These men would receive the 
major portion of the $20,000,000. 

In these circumstances the Budget 
would be expected to approve the $20,- 
000,000 allowance, and Ep. Taytor and 
JoHN TaBER expected to be found asleep. 
Believe it or not, Ripley. 

For the current year the Budget made 
an allowance of $41,723,000 for the main- 
tenance and operation of our entire 
waterway system. Included in this, are 
our Atlantic, Gulf, and Pacific ports; the 
ports and channels in Alaska, Hawaii, 
and Puerto Rico; our canals and inter- 
coastal channels; our river systems of 
approximately 15,000 miles, and includ- 
ing the operation of several hundred 
locks and dams; one port each on the 
islands of St. Thomas, Midway, and 
Wake; and our Great Lakes system of 
more than 60 ports, and including all the 
so-called seaway except the short stretch 
below Ogdensburg. We are now advised 
that the inclusion of that stretch will add 
approximately 50 percent to our mainte- 
nance cost. 





Bureau of Mines Has Discovered a New 
Process for Producing Magnesium 
From Magnesite Ore 
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Mr. LEAVY. Mr: Speaker, in recent 


| months the importance of magnesium in 














our defense program has become known 
to all of us. This very superior light 
metal not only takes the place of alumi- 
num and is susceptible of being alloyed 
with aluminum, but it has numerous ad- 
vantages over aluminum in airplane pro- 
duction. : 


MAGNESIUM ESSENTIAL 


Magnesium is an absolute essential in 
the manufacture of munitions, in mak- 
ing tracer bullets, and as a principal in- 
gredient in explosives. As a metal it is 
one-third lighter than aluminum, has an 
equal or greater tensile strength, and is 
used not alone in the production of air- 
planes, but also, because of its lightness, 
is used as material for casings for the 
great bombs that the bomber planes 
carry. Germany has been manufactur- 
ing and using this wonderful metal most 
extensively, and as near as we can learn 
today, is producing many times as much 
of it as we are. 

MONOPOLY ° 


By reason of monopolistic control, par- 
ticularly in the field of patents, the 
Aluminum Co. of America, together with 
the Dow Chemical Co., have permitted 
no other person nor concern to enter 
the field of production in magnesium. 
Practically all the magnesium produced 
in the United States is produced by the 
Dow Chemical Co. from chlorines at Mid- 
land, Mich., and Freeport, Tex. The 
price of magnesium fixed and controlled 
by the Aluminum Co. of America and 
the Dow Chemical Co. has always been 
just one-third higher then aluminum, 
which strangely enough is the same dif- 
ferential that exists in the weight of 
these metals, aluminum being one-third 
heavier than magesium. 

While in this country we produce mag- 
nesium from salt brines through secret 
patented processes controlled by the Dow 
people and the Alcoa people, in Germany 
they produce it from Austrian magnesite, 
and actually a better grade of metal, 
being less subject to corrosion, since its 
base is ore rather than salt. 


WORK DONE AT WASHINGTON STATE COLLEGE 


The United States Bureau of Mines, 
cooperating with the State of Washing- 
ton at its school of mines at Pullman, 
Wash., 5 years ago entered upon a pro- 
gram of research in connection with the 
tremendous magnesite deposits located a 
short distance north of Spokane, Wash., 
in Stevens County. It was known that 
there were large magnesite deposits run- 
ning into millions of tons, aimost in the 
shadow of Grand Coulee Dam, where bil- 
lions of kilowatt-hours of electrical en- 
ergy would be generated. This research 
work has been carried on by Dr. H. A. 
Doerner of the United States Bureau of 
Mines, and Dr. A. E. Drucker, Dean of 
the State school of mines. The Con- 
gress has been generous in its appropria- 
tions to carry this work forward, and as 
a result of these appropriations a small 
pilot plant was constructed at the State 
college at Pullman, Wash., to ascertain 
the possibilities of producing this mar- 
velous metal from our great ore reserves 
by electro-thermic methods. This work 
has been carried forward until today it 
has reached the pcint where those in 
charge of the research have announced 
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the success of their new methods and 
processes, 

Mr. Speaker, I cannot refrain from ex- 
pressing a genuine gratification in this 
announcement, because of the faith that 
I have had in these experiments from 
the beginning, and the profound belief 
that a practical discovery of a method 
of producing metallic magnesium from 
magnesite ore would result in giving to 
our Nation, both for wartime and peace- 
time, an unlimited amount of the most 
wonderful metal that man has ever 
ome and at a price within the reach 


If the Office of Production Manage- 
ment and others who have the responsi- 
bility of making available magnesium 
metal, now that we have proven how it 
may be produced from the ore, see fit 
to give immediate consideration to this 
process, there will need to be no short- 
age of light metals to carry forward our 
airplane-production program and our 
other normal activities wherein we re- 
quire great quantities of light metal. 

ORE AND POWER AVAILABLE 


Nature has been exceptionally kind in 
placing these mountains of magnesite 
ore in the immediate proximity of the 
greatest hydroelectric-power develop- 
ment in the whole world, and electrical 
energy is the major essential in reducing 
the ore to metal. One kilowatt of elec- 
trical energy produces 1,000 pounds of 
metallic magnesium. Grand Coulee Dam, 
when developed to capacity, will produce 
2,000,000 kilowatts of electricity. This 
translated into metallic magnesium 
would be 2,000,000,000 pounds of metal. 
Of course, we realize that we would not 
use all the energy for this purpose, but 
the fact remains that every anticipated 
shortage of this magic metal can now be 
cared for by merely taking advantage of 
what we have and what we know in con- 
nection with power development and 
plant construction, using as a mode] the 
pilot plant at the State College of Wash- 
ington at Pullman, and using as a process 
the discovery made by Dr. H. A. Doerner 
and his associates. 

MAGNESIUM PROCESS PROVEN 


Mr. Speaker, as proof of the fact that 
this is not merely a burst of local pride 
nor a fanciful vision or dream, but a cold 
practical fact, I append hereto a telegram 
received today from Dr. A. E. Drucker, 
dean of the School of Mines, at the State 
College of Washington, at Pullman, and 
commend it to the serious consideration 
of my colleagues and every person who 
has the responsibility of seeing that this 
Nation is amply prepared in this great 
crisis. 

The telegram reads as follows: 

PULLMAN, WASH., July 13, 1941. 
Hon. Cuas. H. Leavy, 
Congressman, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

First uninterrupted test run of pilot plant 
marking success of this intermediate step be- 
tween rew process and preduction on a ccm- 
mercial scale. Feel assured now that the 
equipment end process will function. Ingot 
metal of surprisingly high degree purity pro- 
duced exceptionally resistant to corrosion. 
Impurities found in this electrothermic mag- 
nesium are of different kinds and less con- 
ducive to corrosion than impurities present 
in usual electrolytic magnesium. Doerner 
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feels the process being carried out by pilot 
plant is best possible for magnesite of this 
State. He feels recent results as gratifying 
and best thus far. A definite step forward in 
development of equipment for recovery of 
magnesium from Washington magnesite hag 
been accomplished at Pullman. 
A. E. Drucker, Director. 





You Can Save Missouri 
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EDITORIAL FROM THE WATCHMAN-ADVO- 
CATE, CLAYTON, MO. 





Mr. PLOESER. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
intense interest for the preservation of 
the scenic natural beauty and resources 
of the State of Missouri that I extend in 
the Recorp an important editorial, pub- 
lished by the outstanding weekly journal 
in the Twelfth District, the Watchman- 
Advocate of Clayton, Mo. 

I call to your particular attention that 
I am in full agreement with the position 
of this comment. 

The editorial follows: 


[From the Watchman-Advocate, 
Mo., July 11, 1941] 


YOU CAN SAVE MISSOURI 


The State of Missouri has long been 
known for fine streams and scenic beauty. 
Likewise, its people have always been noted 
for their ability to defend their interests, 
to campaign for a desirable program, or to 
fight against any loss of their rights or lib- 
erties. At this moment these characteris- 
tics of Missouri and its people are closely 
related.. There is a movement on now to 
ruin our fine streams and scenic beauty and 
at the same time ceprive Missourians of 
some of their liberties. 

The proposed plan to erect 30 flood-con- 
trol dams in Missouri is making slow but 
steady progress. While the people of this 
State are absorbed in other affairs, the plans 
of those who would dam the State out of 
existence are being put into effect. High 
flood-control dams mean higher taxes, fewer 
schools, lost farms, and ruined counties. 
Their construction will mean the creation 
of kealth hazards and biological deserts. 
Their construction will result in ‘ewer recrea- 
tional places, the ruination of some of Mis- 
souri’s finest scenic beauty, and the total 
destruction (for all practical purposes) of 
some of our most becutiful strecms. 

The only benefit to be derived from these 
proposed dams is a temporary control of @ 
minute portion of the flood waters that now 
affect the lower Mississippi River States. 
The only other benefit to be found in their 
construction will be in the increased profits 
of the already wealthy engineering and con- 
struction companies who erect them. 

There is one way to thwart the schemes 
of Army and private engineers who are 60 
dam crazy. Only a concerted action of the 
people of this State can the State of Mis- 
souri be saved from the impending fate of 
being dammed to destruction. 

If you believe Missouri is worth saving, 
if you believe that what was your natural 
heritage is worthy of being passed on to 
your children, then write a letter or postal 


Clayton, 
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card today to your 
souri’s two United States Senators in Wash- 
ington. Voice your opposition to this un- 
necessary, unwarranted, untimely, and un- 
American violation of our liberties! 





Protecting the American Sugar Industry 
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RADIO ADDRESS OF HON. WILLIAM 8. 
HILL, OF COLORADO 





Mr. HILL of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, 
last week I delivered an address over 
radio station KFKA, at Greeley, Colo., on 
the subject Protecting the American 
Sugar Industry. The Mountain States 
Beet Grower published this article in their 
July issue, and I ask unanimous consent 
to have the address included in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp. 

The address follows: 


By the end of 1941, unless a new Sugar Act 
is passed by Congress, sugar producers of the 
United States will no longer have any pro- 
tection against the importation of foreign 
sugar, except that provided by an inadequate 
rate of tariff. Without effective protection it 
is impossible for producers of sugar beets and 
sugarcane to operate profitably or efficiently. 
This is a matter which concerns not only the 
producer of sugar beets and sugarcane, but 
the consumer of sugar as well, because the 
existence of a healthy domestic sugar indus- 
try is the consumer’s only guaranty against 
excess prices and the manipulation of our 
sugar markets by foreign interests. 

That sugar prices have been low curing the 7 
years of quota control is generally recognized, 
and it was mentioned several times during 
the recent debate on sugar questions in the 
United States Senate. In 1940 the average 
retail price of sugar in the United States was 
5.2 cents a pound. In 1939 it was 5.4 cents, in 
1938 it was 5.3 cents, so that the Sugar Divi- 
sion was able to report just a few days ago— 
July 9—that the average price paid for sugar 
by consumers was less during the 7 years of 
control than in the 7 years preceding. 

Making further comparison of Sugar with 
other foods, we discover that in the last 20 
years potatoes have increased in price by 71 
percent, lard by 50 percent, butter by 45 per- 
cent, steak by 180 percent. In 1921 the 
average retail price of sugar was 8 cents a 
pound, so that the reduction in sugar prices 
between 1921 and 1940 was 32 percent. This 
in the face of the sharp increases in the price 
of other basic foods. 

Even a casual glance at these figures 
should convince the most skeptical person 
of the fallacy of the arguments advanced 
by eastern cane refiners and other selfish 
groups that the present sugar program has 
been a burden to consumers. It is not a 
fact. The consumer has actually benefited 
in price under the present sugar program. 

While the present price of sugar is slightly 
higher, there is nothing in the picture to 
indicate that sugar prices will increase out 
of proportion to the rise of other food 





a cut of 170,000 acres. 


the Secretary of Agriculture “upped” his 
estimate of sugar consumption by 273,672 
tons for a total of 7,126,561 tons—more sugar 
than has ever been consumed in any pre- 
vious year in the history of the United 
States. With our sugar acreage cut, with 
ship bottoms getting harder and harder to 
obtain, with a world situation that will 
probably consume all our sugar reserve, the 
short-sighted policy of the men in charge of 


the same situation that maintained in the 
last World War. 

The beet and cane growers of every section 
of our country protested the sharp cut of 
acreage forced on them this spring by the 
Department of Agriculture backed by a De- 
partment of State determined to make the 
farmer pay for much of their good-neigh- 
bor policy. The Agriculture Department was 
heedless of the importunities of the sugar- 
beet and cane-producing areas, but it can be 
hoped that these two Departments now real- 
ize the error of their ways, and that neither 
will oppose the writing of a new Sugar Act 
that will give back American markets to our 
American producers. 

The opposition of eastern seaboard cane- 
sugar refiners to the extension of the Sugar 
Act may be expected, but with present lack 
of shipping their arguments should fall on 
deaf ears. We must have sugar. The beet 
and cane sections employ 10 men for every 1 
employed by eastern refiners. So, when we 
curtail beet- and cane-sugar production we 
not only directly create unemployment in 
domestic producing areas, but indirectly we 
reduce the employment of railroad men, 
miners, livestock producers, and dozens of 
other related industries and enterprises. Add 
to this the sharp cut in consumers’ goods 
because of this unemployment and you can 
begin to understand the vast and the far- 
reaching effect of such narrow-minded regu- 
lation. 

New sugar legislation should be enacted at 
once. Congress should begin the study im- 
mediately and permit every interested party 
to present his side of this sugar question. 
This is not just an issue for cane and beet 
growers to argue over with the Federal Gov- 
ernment. This is a question that affects the 
purchasing dollar of every member of our 
commonwealth. The proper relation of our 
Government to offshore producers of sugar 
must be carefully considered but when in- 
terests conflict the deciding weight must be 
with our own farmers and consumers. No one 
doubts the ability of our Department of Ag- 
riculture to assist in solving this difficult 
problem. Let them be fair to the farmer, 
laborer, consumer, and to the capital in- 
vested in these great mills. Leadership can 
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acreage of sugar crops. 

New sugar legislation must take into con- 
sideration all our experience of the past, 
coupled with a vision and foresight into the 
future, all based on the abnormal situations 
existing in this world of revolution facing 
us. A proper evaluation of the condition of 
the farmers of our , now and in a 


relation of the sugar problem with other 
agricultural production. I believe there Is a 
correct solution to every problem. There- 
fore, if men with brains and vision set out to 
find a proper answer to the sugar problem, 
it will be found. 





“Peace, Be Still” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. LOUIS LUDLOW 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 15, 1941 


Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, about 
1,900 years ago a great storm arose on 
the Sea of Galilee. While the lightning 
flashed, the thunder roared, and the 
angry waves churned the foaming sea, a 
little boat battled bravely with the ele- 
ments. On that boat was the Son of 
God. And He was sleeping the sleep of 
the just. 

The situation was supremely tragic. 
It seemed that at any moment the frail 
craft would be broken apart or washed 
under by the furious waters and all on 
board would be lost. With blanched 
faces the horror-stricken disciples awak- 
ened the Master. 

What happened then is graphically 
told by three competent reporters—St. 
Matthew, St. Mark, and St. Luke. 
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St. Matthew: 

And He saith unto them: “Why are ye fear- 
ful, O ye of little faith?” Then He arose 
and rebuked the wind and the sea, and there 
was a great calm. 


St. Mark: 

And He arose, and rebuked the wind and 
said unto the sea: “Peace, be still.” And the 
wind ceased and there was a great calm. 
And He said unto them: “Why are ye so 
fearful? How is it that ye have no faith?” 


St. Luke: 


And they came to Him and awoke Him, 
saying: “Master, Master, we perish.” Then 
He arose and rebuked the wind and the rag- 
ing of the water, and they ceased, and there 
was acalm. And He said unto them: “Where 
is your faith?” 


In my opinion Christianity is today 
facing the most supreme test in all of its 
history. A world tempest is going on and 
civilization is in the same precarious situ- 
ation as the little boat that was rocked by 
the winds and the waves on the Sea of 
Galilee. The violence of men’s hatreds, 
one toward another, is almost inconceiv- 
able. The ideal of the fatherhood of 
God and the brotherhood of man is being 
shot to death on a hundred battlefields 
on three continents. The word “mass” 
used to stand for sweet communion with 
God, but with paganism sweeping a large 
portion of the earth the only mass great 
numbers of people understand is mass 
murder. The very fundamentals of 
home, religion, and social security are 
being warped and twisted by the de- 
structive elements at work. The whole 
world is seething in the grip of a storm 
of unimaginable virulence and magni- 
tude. In my judgment the only force 
that can rescue civilization, the only 
force that can say, “Peace, be still,” is 
the same force that calmed the turbulent 
waters of Galilee—the Son of God. I 
plead, meekly and humbly, that the prob- 
lem of calming the world waters may be 
submitted to Him. 

In presenting this suggestion I quote 
an illustrious authority: 

“No greater thing,” said President Roose- 
velt a few years ago, “could come to our 
land today than a revival of the spirit of 
religion—a revival that would sweep through 
the homes of the Nation and stir the hearts 
of men and women of all faiths to a realiza- 
tion of their belief in God and their dedi- 
cation to His will for themselves and for 
their world. I doubt if there is any prob- 
lem—social, political, and economic—that 
would not melt before the fire of such a 
spiritual awakening.” 


It seems to me—and I say it almost 
with tears in my eyes—that Christianity 
of today is doing very little to meet the 
challenge imposed upon it by this great- 
est of world debacles. Where are the 
leaders of the Christian church and what 
are they doing? With the exception of 
two outstanding churchmen, one a Cath- 
olic and the other a Protestant, Cardinal 
William H. O’Connell, of Massachusetts, 
and Rev. Harry Emerson Fosdick, of New 
York, I know of no eminent leaders of 
the church who have declared themselves 
in a forthright manner against Ameri- 
can involvement in the orgy of butchery 
that is going on in foreign lands, or who 





have indicated a belief that Christianity 
has a present and imperative duty to 
perform in proposing mediation to end 
the war. Because these two great men 
stand out like mountain peaks on the 
Christian horizon I quote again, as I have 
many times heretofore, telegrams which 
I have received from them, as follows: 


BRIGHTON, Mass., May 22, 1941. 
Congressman Louis LupLow, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Read your letter and enclosures with deep 
interest. There is no doubt in my mind that 
the American people desire a cessation of this 
stupid and brutal war, and I may add that 
no one can doubt their desire to keep out of 
the conflict. 


Cardinal O’CoNNELL. 


New York, N. Y., May 26, 1941. 
Hon. Louis LupLow, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 

I strongly commend your resolution to pro- 
mote peace by calling a conference of th2 
American republics to offer the nations now 
at war the services of the Western Hemi- 
sphere as a mediator. This is the only hope- 
ful and constructive way I see out of the 
present crisis. 

Harry EMERSON FospIck. 


It would seem to me that if the church 
of Christ were as militant as it should be 
to meet this supreme test of its efficiency, 
it would be leading a great moral and 
spiritual resurgence to lift the world out 
of hell and sweep it back to safety and 
sanity. 

I speak as a humble member of the 
Methodist Church and as one who be- 
lieves in a living Christ, and I say with 
sorrow that I do not think the Son of God 
is getting the support he should receive 
from Christians in performing the task 
of saving the world, which must be saved 
by Christianity, if it is to be saved at all. 
What is the Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America doing? What are 
other great religious organizations doing? 
What are our religious publications say- 
ing? Some ministers are openly inter- 
ventionists and think the United States 
should become an active belligerent, just 
as if adding to the already too many con- 
suming hatreds of the world is the way to 
peace and concord, and as if pouring oil 
on a fire is the way to put out the fire. 
Others appear to have succumbec to an 
apathetic laissez-faire and defeatist 
philosophy, so that it is difficult to say 
whether they are paralyzed or petrified. 
To such Christians I can imagine hear- 
ing the Son of God saying from behind 
the shadows, as St. Luke records Him 
saying to His disciples on the boat: 


Where is your faith? 


Christians who are under the defeatist 
spell should reconsecrate themselves in 
the faith that made martyrs, shake off 
their paralysis and get into action, for 
the world is crying to be saved. 

I believe that a practical way for our 
Christian forces to proceed to do their 
part in the greatest task ever undertaken 
or imagined as a Christian objective, the 
saving of the world from physical and 
moral destruction, is outlined in the me- 
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diation resolution I have introduced in 
the House, which is as follows: 

Whereas it is the overwhelming desire of 
the American people that the United States 
shall remain at peace with the world and 
free from foreign entanglements, while it 
faithfully performs its duties as a good neigh- 
bor; and 

Whereas if the world ever needed a peace- 
maker it needs one now; and 

Whereas with war engulfing a large por- 
tion of the globe and threatening to draw 
other nations into its vortex, there is a real 
opportunity for the United States to demon- 
strate its sincerity as a good neighbor by 
assuming the role of a peacemaker; and 

Whereas there is a possibility, faint though 
it may be, that the New World under the lead- 
ership _i the United States, might be the 
means cf freeing the Old World from the 
miseries of war and reestablishing peace and 
tranquillity on earth: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That it is the sense 
of the Congress of the United States that the 
President shall be requested to invite the 
American republics to send delegates to a 
conference to be held at the earliest practi- 
cable date in the city of Washington to offer 
to the nations now at war the services of the 
Western Hemisphere as a mediator, to the end 
that the blessings of peace may be brought 
to a distraught world. 

Sec. 2. This concurrent resolution shall be 
known as the peace resolution of 1941. 


The introduction of this resolution is 
predicated on the belief that the best 
thing that could happen to the world 
now would be successful mediation to 
stop the war, to be followed by recon- 
struction on a basis of fundamental jus- 
tice. There is enough land lying un- 
cultivated and fallow to support all hu- 
man beings on the earth if they would 
but forget their hatreds, put down their 
guns, and go to work. 

High among the snow-crowned Andes 
Mountains the face of Christ shines in 
the bright sunlight. To my imaginative 
mind, the heroic statue of the Prince of 
Peace, on the borderiand between Chile 
and Argentina, sends out on the ether 
waves of love and friendshiy its mute 
appeal for the mediation resotution I have 
introduced. That :tatue is deeply rooted 
in the sentiment of the American repub- 
lics, because it was erected by the two 
nations to celebrate an accord that was 
reached after long and intense bitterness. 
It stands in towering majesty on a spot 
13.000 fret high. It can be seen for a 
hundred miles and all who come near it 
are enthralled by its beauty and grandeur. 
The story of the Christ of the Andes 
has been told many times, but to a world 
stricken with war, or living in constant 
fear of war, it cannot be told too often. 
The statue bears this :nscription: 

These mountains must crumble to dust 
before the Argentines and the Chileans shall 


break the peace which they have sworn to 
maintain at the feet of Christ, the Redeemer. 


Would it not be a grand thing if the 
moving hand of history were to write into 
the record of civilization this memoran- 
dum: 

In the year 1941 a great Christian President 
of the United States, with the assistance of 
the 21 American republics, brought a warring 
world to the feet of Christ, the Redeemer. 


Is it not worth trying? 
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Communism in the Merchant Marine 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON. NOAH M. MASON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Wednesday, July 16, 1941 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, I have 
talked today with a jobless seaman. His 
name is Joseph J. Doyle. Until a few 
days ago he was a member of the crew 
of the steamship Ancon. That vessel is 
operated by the War Department of the 
United States Government. When the 
steamship Ancon puts out to sea tomor- 
row, Joseph J. Doyle’s name will be 
missing from the list of the ship’s crew. 

Why is Doyle jobless today? For the 
simple reason that he dared to call for 
an investigation of the alleged Com- 
munist control of the National Maritime 
Union. As a member in good standing 
of the National Maritime Union and as 
a properly accredited delegate to the 
union’s annual convention in Cleveland 
last week, Doyle asked for an open hear- 
ing witnin the union on the charge of 
Communist control. Immediately the 
Stalin-Curran machine, which absolutely 
dominates the National Maritime Union, 
put Mr. Doyle in his place; that is, in the 
ranks of the unemployed—the place re- 
served for all those seamen who dare 
lift their voices against Moscow’s stran- 
gle hold upon the shipping of the United 
States. 

The case of Joseph J. Doyle dramatizes 
an issue which has been facing the 
United States Government for several 
years. That issue will not down. It 
must be met, and I propose—I demand— 
that we meet it without further delay. 
For years, the Dies committee has been 
turning up the evidence which shows 
conclusively that a vicious and subversive 
machine of Communist-racketeers con- 
trols the National Maritime Union. Our 
committee agents inform me that there is 
a great deal of new evidence concerning 
this machine which controls the N. M. U. 
Today that machine demonstrates that 
it is so confident of its power over Amer- 
ican shipping, that even the War De- 
partment of the United States must 
knuckle down when it gives the com- 
mand. I put the issue up to the War 
Department today: I ask the Depart- 
ment headed by Mr. Henry L. Stimson 
if it intends to follow the policy of letting 
Moscow dictate the personnel aboard our 
ships. I ask the War Department if it 
intends to connive with Joe Curran and 
his Moscovite bosses in depriving any 
patriotic American seaman of his liveli- 
hood if and when he challenges the Com- 
munist control of the National Maritime 
Union. 

I want to say in closing that the Dies 
committee has placed Mr. Doyle under 
subpena, and I intend to see that our 
committee brings him before us to give 
the facts and that we probe to the very 
bottom of this issue which has been 
dramatized by the case of this seaman. I 


shall favor bringing the responsible offi- 


so that we may learn at the earliest pos- 
sible moment where the Department 
Stands on this issue. 





Accomplishments of Farm Security Ad- 
ministration in Stark, Tuscarawas, 
Wayne, and Holmes Counties, Ohio 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WILLIAM R. THOM 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Monday, July 14, 1941 





Mr. THOM. Mr. Speaker, not many 
persons in cities and towns are ac- 
quainted with the program of the Farm 
Security Administration and therefore 
the information herein is intended chiefly 
for them. To the farmers, however, the 
actual results of the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration program in Stark, Tuscara- 
was, Wayne, and Holmes Counties, com- 
prising the Sixteenth Ohio Congressional 
District, will be of outstanding interest. 

This Administration has for its purpose 
the extension of loans to small farmers 
who find credit unavailable elsewhere, 
with the hope of increasing their incomes 
so that they may be kept from appealing 
to the W. P. A. or relief organizations. 

Secondly, the Farm Security Adminis- 
tration goes to the relief of the farmer 
overburdened by debt, and by skillful ne- 
gotiation arranges a scaling-down of 
debts or reduction of interest—all vol- 
untary on the part of the creditor. 

Thirdly, in certain counties the Ad- 
ministration buys farms for tenants, sup- 
plying them with all the needed funds at 
a rate of interest of 3 percent and pro- 
viding for easy payments, thus adding to 
the number of farm owners of a com- 
munity. 

A review of what has been accomplished 
in the Sixteenth Ohio Congressional Dis- 
trict by the Farm Security Administra- 
tion is contained in the following letter I 
have received from Mr. C. B. Baldwin, 
Administrator: 


Hon. Witu1am R. THoM, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. THom: Since the beginning of 
the present emergency it has been generally 
recognized that the health, welfare, and 
morale of our people are vitally important 
to national defense. Providing for these 
needs among low-income farm families has 
been one of the essential contributions of the 
Farm Security Administration to the Nation's 
defense efforts during the past year. 

We have just completed a special survey 
undertaken to measure the progress being 
made by borrowers from the Farm Security 
Administration. It indicates the gains in 
terms of money, living standards, and ca- 
pacity for self-support which have been made 
during 1940 by handicapped and low-income 
farm people all over the country. It oc- 
curred to me that you might be interested in 
seeing the figures for your district. 
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In the Sixteenth District of Ohio there were 
502 active standard rehabilitation borrcwers 


$926 during the year, as compared with $745 
in the year before he borrowed from Farm 
Security. In other words, the typical family 
increased its annual net income by 24 per- 
cent. 

Also significant are the gains which these 
people made in net worth, since that is one 
of the best measures of permanent improve- 
ment in living standards. Borrowers in your 
district increased their average net worth— 
over and above all debts, including their 
obligations to the Government—from $1,156 
before they came irito the Farm Security 
program to $1,427 at the close of the 1940 
crop year. This is a gain of 23 percent. 

These figures mean that farm-security bor- 
rowers in the Sixteenth District have added 
a total of $135,967 to the wealth of their 
communities, and have increased their total 
annual incomes by $90,802. Naturally this 
growth in prosperity and purchasing power 
has been reflected on the books of merchants 
and other businessmen of the district. 

We were pleased to find that borrowers in 
your district are rapidly repaying their re- 
habilitation loans. Already $108,784 has been 
repaid on loans totaling $454,370, although 
much of the money does not fall due for 4 or 
§ years. Throughout the entire country, re- 
habilitation loans totaling $420,865,050 had 
been made as of December 31, 1940, and 
$149,626,442 of this sum had been repaid. As 
you know, loan funds currently are advanced 
by the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
instead of coming from direct appropriations. 

In view of the fact that none of the bor- 
rowers from farm security was able to get 
adequate credit anywhere else, and that many 
of them formerly were on relief, we feel that 
this repayment record is a tribute to the 
honesty and industry of these needy farm 
people. There is ample evidence that the 
great majority of them are getting back on 
their feet and becoming permanently self- 
supporting. In large measure, this progress 
is due to the advice and technical guidance 
in sound farm and home management which 
accompanies each farm-security loan. 

For example, we encourage our borrowers 
to get away from one-crop farming—par- 
ticularly of surplus crops, such as cotton, 
tobacco, and wheat—and to raise as much 
as possible of their own food dnd feed for 
their livestock. During 1940, the average 
farm-security family in your district pro- 
duced $266 worth of goods for home con- 
sumption, as compared with $212 before they 
came into the F.S. A. program. This prod- 
uce for home use included 405 gallons of 
milk per family, 431 pounds of meat, and 
354 quarts of vegetables and fruit canned for 
the winter. This increased production of 
food did not, of course, add to the supply in 
the commercial markets, since virtually none 
of it was offered for sale. It simply meant a 
better diet, better health, and a rising stand- 
ard of living for these families. 

Often it has been n to work out an 
adjustment of the family’s old debts, before 
rehabilitation could be successful. Local 
farm debt adjustment committees have been 
set up for this purpose. They have no legal 
authority to compel adjustments, but by 
bringing the farmer and his creditors to- 
gether for a friendly discussion, they usually 
are able to arrange a scale down of the obli- 
gations, reduced interest rates, or extension 
of the payment period. Such adjustments 
frequently save the farmer from foreclosure, 
and at the same time, enable the creditors to 
get substantial payments on what might 
otherwise have been bad debts. 

This service is available to all farmers, 
whether or not they are rehabilitation bor- 
rowers. Altogether, debt reductions totaling 
$100,288 have been negotiated for the farm- 
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ers in your district. This represents a scale- 
down of 14.6 percent. As a direct result of 
these adjustments, $10,985 in back taxes has 
been paid to local governmental agencies. 

In making this special survey, our field 
employees reported that there are 830 families 
in your district who are eligible and in need 
of rehabilitation loans but have been unable 
to get them because of the limited funds 
available. 

In addition to the rehabilitation program, 
Farm Security is carrying out the Bankhead- 
Jones Farm Tenant Act, which provides a lim- 
ited number of loans to competent tenants to 
enable them to buy family-type farms. 

During the first 3 years of this program we 
made 20 such loans in your district, totaling 
$153,090. This year -ve expect to make 5 
Bankhead-Jones loans in the Sixteenth Dis- 
trict, amounting to approximately $36,856. 
Throughout the country delinquencies of 
these loans have amounted so far to only 
2.6 percent, or $23,658, and this has been more 
than offset by the fact that other borrowers 
have been able to make advance payments to- 
taling $196,765 as the result of good crops 
and management. 

I am hopeful that this rather detailed re- 
port may be useful to you; and if you would 
like to have any further facts about our pro- 
gram, I shall, of course, be glad to supply 
them. Sometime during the year I hope that 
you may find an opportunity to visit some of 
the borrowers from F. 8. A. in your district 
and see for yourself the efforts they are mak- 
ing to get a new start as independent, tax- 
paying citizens. 

Sincerely, 
C. B. BALDWIN, 
Administrator, Farm Security 
Administration. 





Answering Jackson Daily News 


REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 16, 1941 


Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, one of the leading newspapers 
of Mississippi, the Jackson Daily News, 
edited by Hon. Fred Sullins, hardly lets 
a day go by without an attack on me for 
some cause—or without cause. 

One of his latest blasts was because of 
my efforts to do belated justice to the 
disabled veterans of the World War and 
their widows and orphans. At the same 
time, however, he is clamoring for us to 
plunge into the European war, which 
means, we are now told, that we must 
prepare to send an army to Europe. I 
do not know where we could land them, 
nor do I know who would take care of 
the maimed, blind, wounded, and dis- 
abled ones when they returned from such 
a war, or who would care for their un- 
fortunate dependents. 

He seems to be trying to convince the 
people of Mississippi that I ought not to 
run for the United States Senate. He 
seems to fear that, if elected, I would 
spread T. V. A. power rates all over the 
State—as well as rural electrification. 
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His fears are well-founded. If I should 
ever be placed in that position, I would 
not rest until everyone who uses elec- 
tricity in Mississippi enjoyed T. V. A. 
rates, and until we electrified every farm 
home in the State. 

Mississippi cannot remain “half slave 
and half free.” 





July 4 Address at Columbus Junction, 
Iowa 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. THOMAS E. MARTIN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


a eto 
Wednesday, July 16, 1941 


ADDRESS OF HON. THOMAS E. MARTIN, 
OF IOWA 


Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following address 
I delivered at Columbus Junction, Iowa, 
July 4, 1941: 


My friends of Columbus Junction and the 
First Congressional District, it is a pleasure 
indeed to get back to Iowa and to meet and 
talk with home folks again. I am convinced 
more than ever not only that Iowa leads the 
Nation in grade 1 farm land and in agri- 
culture but also that Iowa leads the Nation in 
stable thinking in these perilous times. 

Iowa has furnished some of the outstand- 
ing leaders of the Nation in the matter of 
clear thinking and determined efforts to 
bring our defenses up to date. One of your 
honored citizens, Hon. Floyd Pine, has dis- 
tinguished himself through his leadership in 
our State legislature as chairman of the 
special defense committee created by our 
State legislature. Within recent weeks we 
have also been brought to the realization that 
the sons and daughters of Iowa are in the 
forefront of our defense efforts throughout 
the land. This fact has been brought home to 
us not only by the great work of Floyd Pine 
but also through the untimely death of Pvt. 
Charles Edward Bidwell, of Washington, Iowa, 
in Texas; of Lt. Howard Abbott, of Osceola, in 
the submarine O-9; the death of Lt. Theodore 
Holsteen, of Burlington, in the Army bomber 
in Wyoming; and the tragic fate of Betty 
Streiff, of Albia, in Washington. 

As Americans view this challenge today, 
we can well afford to look to our personal ob- 
ligations, to the obligations and responsibili- 
ties of our Government and to the responsibili- 
ties of our Nation. My own obligation as 
your Representative in Congress carries with 
it a solemn responsibility. I can only hope 
to serve you to the utmost of my ability and 
to do everything within my power to help 
our Nation achieve its proper place among 
the nations of this earth. My experience in 
Congress has been one of facing unpredicted 
emergencies and decisions continuously. As 
I face these problems I am reminded of Abra- 
ham Lincoln’s statement: 

“I am not bound to win, but am bound to 
be true. I am not bound to succeed, but I am 
bound to live by the light that I have. I 
must stand with anybody that stands right, 
stand with him while he is right, and part 
with him when he goes wrong.” 
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My own limitations also remind me of the 
following quotation from Bdward Everett 
Hale: 

“I am only one, 
But I am one; 
I can’t do everything, 
But I can do something; 
And what I can do, 
That I ought to do; 
And what I ought to do, 
By the grace of God, I will do.” 


As to the responsibilities of our Govern- 
ment, I think I should at this time confine 
my comments to the responsibility of the leg- 
islative branch. The greatest job before Con- 
gress today is to bring into being an ade- 
quate armament and training program, with- 
out plunging our Nation into economic and 
fiscal disaster. With a spending program 
estimated at some $22,000,000,000 for the 
coming year, and the prospective increase in 
our national debt of approximately half that 
amount, Congress is today facing a chal- 
lenge far greater than any challenge in his- 
tory in the matter of fiscal policy. The tax 
problem will be very dramatically brought 
home to each of us when the new tax bill 
becomes effective, and yet there is little like- 
lihood that a new tax program can raise 
more than half of the governmental spend- 
ing program for the coming year. 

I was assigned to a special national-defense 
committee of my party in Congress about 18 
months ago and our conclusion after a long 
and careful study was that a sound national 
economy is of vital importance in our na- 
tional defense. Briefly, Congress’ job is to 
raise the revenue we need without endanger- 
ing the very life of industry and agriculture, 
and also Congress’ job is to bring into being 
a national-defense armament and training 
program sufficiently strong to meet the 
dangers that confront us. 

As I said before, I will not attempt to out- 
line for you at this time the full duties and 
responsibilities of the President and executive 
branch of Government in the determina- 
tion of policies and the administration of 
them with the funds made available by Con- 
gress. I will first briefly, however, state that 
the President and the executive branch of 
Goverment are just as obligated to carry out 
your will as Congress is so obligated, and, in 
my opinion, the President and his Cabinet 
should no more stoop to secret propaganda to 
influence your views than should any Member 
of Congress. We are all elected by your votes 
in our representative form of government, 
and you voters should not hesitate to tell us 
all what to do. In my judgment, the only 
report I should bring back to you should be 
in the nature of accounting to you as your 
Representative in Congress, 

From this view of the duties of your gov- 
ernmental representatives and officials and 
because of my view that the Iowa farmer is 
the greatest thinker in our land today, you 
can imagine my astonishment when recently 
the Farm Security Administration of the 
United States Department of Agriculture sent 
out instructions to its employees who were 
qualified as information advisers, setting out 
that the British shipping situation is much 
more serious than Americans have realized 
and then proceeded with the following: 

“Department experts emphasize that these 
facts do not mean that England has lost the 
war. There is some doubt, however, whether 
England can hold out through the winter if 
we do not take immediate and positive meas- 
ures to see that American food and war ma- 
terials are delivered at British ports. 

“What a British defeat would mean to this 
country should by this time be obvious to 
all of us. Many of the best-informed peopie 
in Washington predict an invasion of the 
Western Hemisyhere within 90 to 120 days if 
Britain is defeated. 
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“The Department feels that the American 
people—particularly the America. farmers— 
do not understand these facts, and that vigor- 
ous action of the type needed cannot be taken 
until this lack of understanding is remedied. 

“For this reaso.u. every agency in the De- 
partment has been asked to do all it can to 
get these facts before the people. 

“We cannot issue formal press releases or 
radio speeches on the subject for two obvious 
reasons—it is not the official job of the De- 
partment to discuss international affairs, and 
indiscriminate broadcasting of these facts 
might play into the hands of the appease- 
ment propaganda groups. 

“We are requested, however, to carry these 
facts by word of mouth to as many as possi- 
ble of our own officials and other key people 
in Agriculture, such as Farm Security Admin- 
istration committeemen, etc.” 

I do not believe I need to emphasize fur- 
ther that such secret efforts to influence your 
opinion in our present crisis is not a proper 
function of government. 

Our Nation’s responsibility involves the 
responsibility of each and every citizen and 
resident within our land. The answer of the 
colonists at Bunker Hill on June 17, 1775, 
the Declaration of Independence on July 4, 
1776, and the adoption of our flag on June 
14, 1777, are inspiring examples to us today. 
Time has ticked off 166 years of history since 
Bunker Hill, and we are face to face as surely 
today, as then, with the fact that the things 
we place most highly—liberty, equality, the 
right to happiness and security in our homes 
and persons—are not merely a heritage to be 
taken as a matter of course. They are ours, 
not to squander and dissipate but ours fo 
maintain and hold in trust for generations 
of Americans yet unborn. 

We can all agree with R. H. Markham in 
that: 

“The flag of the United States of America 
has developed step by step as the Nation has 
developed. It is a living symbol. Each fea- 
ture of this flag represents a grand deed and 
a high ideal; represents men and women try- 
ing to create a better way of life. It sym- 
bolizes the daring devotion of the past, the 
gigantic efforts of the present, triumphant 
faith in the future. It is an emblem of fron- 
tier hardships and struggles, of peaceful 
fields, and wonder-working factories, of 
churches, schools, and love-filled homes. In 
its colors are reflected the brightest hopes 
and noblest visions that the good men of 
every age have cherished. The honoring of 
this flag is a solemn pledge that these hopes 
and visions shall be realized.” 

Throughout the challenge immediately 
confronting us in the matter of peace or war 
I wish to emphasize that being peace-minded 
is not a defense against war. We are all in 
favor of fair weather, but that does not save 
us from being blown tc kingdom come by a 
tornado. There is only one way to defend 
the America we love against the “isms” that 
are now running rampant throughout the 
world, and that way is to make our Nation so 
strong that all the bullies of the world put 
together dare not pick a fight with us. In 
so building our arms we must also safeguard 
our spirit of freedom and recognize that 
America cannot survive without spiritual 
faith. With Russia and Germany locked in 
combat, we are confronted with a real chal- 
lenge whenever we undertake to visualize 
either side in that conflict marching arm 
and arm with us and the other democracies 
of the world singing Onward Christian Sol- 
diers for the freedom of speech, freedom of 
religion, freedom from want, and freedom 
from fear. 

Our American system of Government is in 
striking contrast to national socialism. We 
have seen national socialism in Italy develop 
into fascism, and then into dictatorship 
under Mussolini. In Russia we have seen 
national socialism develop into communism 
and sovietism, and then into dictatorship un- 


der Stalin. We have seen national socialism 
in Germany develop into nazi-ism and then 
into dictatorship under Hitler. In contrast 
to all these our American system of govern- 
ment exalts the individual and subordinates 
the Government and all Government officials 
to the position of servant of all the people, 
and that government derives its just powers 
from the people, who are supreme. 

I do agree wholeheartedly with Acting 
Secretary of State Welles in behalf 
of President Roosevelt when he told a press 
conference: 

“That to the people of the United States 
* * * principles and doctrines of com- 
munistic dictatorships are as intolerable and 
as alien * °* ° op * © © Goowine 
of Nazi dictatorship. Neither kind of im- 
posed overlordship can have, or will have any 
support or any sway in the mode of life, or 
the system of government, of the American 
people.” 

In facing our Nation's challenge in addition 
to spiritual faith the great weapons that 
will successfully meet the challenge confront- 
ing us today are courage, economie strength, 
and work. Those three factors, coupled 
witL spiritual strength need still another 
factor to carry us forward and that factor is 
national unity. 

We are today torn between our emotional 
impulses on the one hand and our logical 
conclusions on the other. One of my distin- 
guished colleagues Hon. Kart STeran, of Ne- 
braska, in a speech to his constituents and 
which speech appears in the Appendix of 
the Recorp at page A3005, made a very ef- 
fective statement of the situation confront- 
ing us. This is the time that divides the 
thoughts and feelings of men, that ruptures 
friendships, and that may even divide fami- 
lies, and that situation must not happen in 
America today. With a united America and 
with our unequaled capacity for mass pro- 
duction and with the unequaled courage and 
bravery of American youth, America can 
move forward with a unity of purpose and 
a spiritual unity to out-build any nation or 
combination of nations on this earth in the 
luxuries. of peacetime or the armaments of 
war. Under the benign influences of a free 
government, of a free economy, of a free 
enterprise, free speech, and free religion and 
free politics, the men of America of different 
races and different tongues have learned to 
modulate and to adjust their suspicions and 
their desires, so that in this great free land, 
each man, woman, and child can have equal- 
ity of opportunity. 

However, until we have carefully planned 
and prepared and built adequate armament, 
America today must face probably what is 
the greatest challenge of all, and that is to 
expend all of our strength and effort and 
economic resources and labor to building our 
armament and training program. We must 
not plunge hastily and thoughtlessly head- 
long into an unnecessary war, even when 
fully armed, and above all I know that the 
people of Iowa are strongly opposed to 
plunging into that kind of a war unpre- 
pared. 

Let us turn to the state of our unpre- 
paredness. It is here that I wish to bring 
to you an accounting of my work as your 
Representative in Congress. I have been 
very fortunate in my assignment to the 
Committee on Military Affairs, whereon I 
have served for the past 24% years. I only 
wish the* I had time to discuss in detail 
the work of my committee and especially the 
subcommittee on which I have been serving 
in the study of strategic materials. You 
have no doubt seen the newspaper accounts 
of the report of my committee to the House 
of Representatives. This report was written 
after many weeks of intensive study and 
hearings through the most incongruous, ill- 
assorted, overlapping entanglement of agen- 
cies you can imagine. Notwithstanding that 
situation in Washington, and the inherent 
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danger brought about by the scarcity of stra- 
tegic materials which we cannot produce in 
this country, industry and labor have re- 
sponded marvelously to the appeal made by 
our Federal Government during the past year. 

I must conclude, however, by saying that 
America is today far from adequately pre- 
pared to join in as an active belligerent in 
the war now raging in Europe. To plunge in 
at this moment would mean little less than 
the slaughter of uncounted thousands of our 
sons through lack of adequate armament. A 
few months of time will change this picture 
somewhat, and 18 months will change it so 
greatly that it is well-nigh impossible to 
imagine the difference in our position then 
and now. I have nothing but praise for the 
response of American industry and labor to 
the challenge that came to them only 1 year 
ago, and I can say truthfully that American 
industry and labor have gone further in the 
past 12 months than the industry and labor 
of any nation in a like period of time in his- 
tory, but we cannot demand the impossible 
of them. We have known ever since the 
World War of 1917 and 1918 that it requires 
2 years or more to arm our Nation. The sad 
part of it is that it requires only a few hours 
to plunge headlong into armed conflict. But 
inasmuch as we are situated as we are, my 
hope is that we can forestall any attack upon 
our own Nation and that we can at the same 
time unite in expending our full effort to 
preparation rather than to hastening our en- 
trance into armed conflict. If America pulls 
together unitedly and energetically for all- 
out preparedness during the months immedi- 
ately ahead and if our Nation also judiciously 
avoids armed conflict insofar as possible to do 
so, I can assure you that our Nation will 
never bow to a foreign master. 

From my mail and the newspapers and 
from my visits with you, I know that the 
people of Iowa are united and determined to 
go forward together unconquered and tri- 
umphant. 





Dedication of the Stonington Post Office, 
Stonington, Conn. 
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or 


HON. WILLIAM J. FITZGERALD 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 16, 1941 


ADDRESS OF HON. WILLIAM J. FITZ- 
GERALD, OF CONNECTICUT 


Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following speech which I made at the 
dedication of the Stonington post office 
at Stonington, Conn., on Friday, July 4, 
1941: 


Mr. Warden, Mr. Postmaster, distinguished 
guests, ladies and gentlemen, I wish to ex- 
press my appreciation for the privilege of be- 
ing with you today to take part in the dedica- 
tion of this splendid building which marks 
another milestone in the history of your town. 

Every man likes to feel that as he goes 
through life that here and there he builds a 
sort of monument whereby in the years to 
come some few people may remember him. 
Some men give vast sums of money for @ 
school, an art gallery, or a church. Some men 
construct with their hands and minds price- 
less works of art and literature. Some men 
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leave their mementos through important en- 
gineering works. I have no gifts which would 
enable me to leave such a trace of my having 
lived. Yet I do like to feel that here and 
there during my lifetime I have been instru- 
mental in the accomplishment of a few 
worth-while things. 

And so I try on occasion to build through 
politics the sort of memorial which will give 
me a measure of satisfaction as well as satis- 
faction and enjoyment to others. This struc- 
ture was the only post office I recommended. 

I want to add in passing my appreciation to 
your postmaster, William Farnan, who coop- 
erated with me in securing this building. 

It probably will be the last post office to be 
built in New London County for many years 
to come. All money now is being devoted to 
projects which will strengthen our national 
defense. Post offices are the gift of a Govern- 
ment at peace to its communities at peace. 

A post office is more than a convenience. 
It is the central nerve of the town's activ- 
ities and of the Nation's activities, too. 
For the mail reaches and connects every 
individual, every business establishment, 
and every home with every other, The post 
office is the center of the connecting link. 
When a town develops from a stamp window 
set-up in a home to a separate building, 
devoted solely to the post office’s activities, 
then that town, although it may be far 
from being a metropolis, takes on the status 
and dignity of the largest city in the 
country. 

It is on that score that I congratulate 
you. It is on that score that I share the 
honor and the felicitations, which today are 
being given to you. 

Stonington has rich, historical traditions 
which go back to 1649 when William Chese- 
brough of Rehoboth in Plymouth colony 
came here to settle. His home on the west 
bank of the cove was the first, and he was 
quickly followed by Thomas Miner, Walter 
Palmer, and Thomas Stanton with their 
families. No organized company settled this 
borough but individuals who came here in- 
dependently because they liked the land. 

Stonington is, therefore, one of our oldest 
Connecticut towns. There is much in the 
Stonington of the past 282 years that cap- 
tures the imagination. There is the loveli- 
ness and quiet beauty of the only Con- 
necticut town bordering on the Atlantic 
Ocean; there is the fact that it is the home 
of two famous explorers of the nineteenth 
century, the 22-year-old captain of a sealing 
vessel, Capt. Nathaniel B. Palmer, who dis- 
covered the Antarctic Continent, and Capt. 
Richard Fanning after whom the Fanning 
Islands are named; there is the romantic 
history of Stonington as a port from which 
Stonington-built vessels in the early part of 
the nineteenth century went forth in com- 
merce or on whaling and sealing expedi- 
tions. Your seafaring history is part of that 
great tradition of New England’s close con- 
nection with boat building, and I have 
aided every effort for a revival of ship con- 
struction in this section of the country, par- 
ticularly in your neighboring town of 
Groton. 

Nor can I forget the Stonington of today, 
a community that is making a determined 
comeback after a period of depression and 
despair. This beautiful post office, I hope, 
will symbolize the Stonington of the future 
and reflect the pride and high hopes of this 
community for the days to come. 

There are several things in your history 
that I think are both interesting and im- 
portant. For the first, I go back to your 
earliest history. When the Pequot Indians, 
who inhabited this area, were defeated by 
the colonists under Capt. John Mason in 
1637, the Indian lands were claimed by both 
Massachusetts and Connecticut. In 1657, 
when Stonington—or Mystic and Pawcatuck 
as the town was then called—had been settled 
for 8 years, the small community petitioned 


the General Assembly of Connecticut to be 
set off as a town. Connecticut refused, and 
since the colonists doubted the right cf Con- 
necticut to the territory, they asked the 
Massachusetts general court, which also 
turned them down. . 

The small group of colonists then in 1658 
did something which I believe is worth not- 
ing. In the absence of any town government, 
they set up a miniature republic to govern 
themselves as best they could under the name 
of the Association of Poquantuck People. 
In their compact they promised (and I 
quote) “to maintain and defend with our 
persons and estate the peace of the place 
and to aid and assist one another accord- 
ing to the law and rules of riglteousness.” 
True, ths self-governing group did not last 
long, as the royal commissioners later in the 
year settled the dispute about the Pequot 
lands, setting up the Mystic River as a bound- 
ary and changing the name to Southertown. 

I call attention to that early association of 
Poquantuck people because I think there is 
an interesting parallel to be drawn. Ston- 
ington, even back in 1658, displayed an old- 
fashioned American trait—to “defend with 
our persons the peace of the place and to aid 
and assist one another according to the laws 
and rules of righteousness.” 

In the world of today, when we see the 
forces of brutality and barbarism rampant, 
it is a good thing to look back nearly 300 
years to our early beginnings and find that 
Americans have always said that they will 
= together and fight for the peace of the 
place. 

Today America reams and waits. “The 
arsenal of democracy,” our beloved President 
has called this country, and not far from 
here I know the weapons of war are being 
forged. This is the Fourth of July. Perhaps 
the most significant anniversary in our na- 
tional history. And all of us, I know, are 
trying to get a glimpse of the future to ask 
the question: “Where are we going?” I do 
not know the answer, even though in Wash- 
ington I am closer to the gigantic problems 
this country faces than most of you. I do 
know this. Just as Stonington displayed a 
deep sense of sticking together in the cause 
of righteousness, so I have faith that we 
as a people will show that quality of unity 
and high sense of endeavor in the days to 
come. Whatever we must face, we, like the 
pioneers, can endure. 

There is one other glorious side of the 
history of your borough that I want to men- 
tion, because it fits in so well with present 
events. I go back to the Revolutionary War, 
when Stonington was the only Connecticut 
town which was the scene of an American 
victory over the British. New Londen and 
Groton were ravaged by redcoats under Ar- 
old, but Stonington repelled a naval attack. 
It was August 30, 1775, that this happened 
while the British, besieged in Boston, had sent 
out vessels along the New England coast to 
forage for supplies. At Stonington were many 
cattle sent over by the inhabitants of Block 
Island. 

The British hove to and issued a demand 
for the cattle, and the townspeople promptly 
refused. A landing party from the vessel 
was repelled at Browns wharf by the militia 
with their antiquated Queen Anne muskets. 
Thereupon began a naval bombardment by 
the British for several hours. As the metal 
poured upon the community, the townsfolk, 
like Londoners during an air raid, took refuge 
behind rocks and in cellars. Finally the Brit- 
ish, unable to take the town, sailed away. 

Another vivid page in Stonington history 
deserves mention. During the War of 1812, 
the British again, on August 9, 1814, attacked 
Stonington unsuccessfuily. This time a 
squadron of 4 vessels, commanded by Capt. 
Thomas M. Hardy, Lord Nelson’s aide at 
Trafalgar, appeared and issued an ultimatum, 
giving the people 60 minutes to get out of the 
town. The townspeople had 3 cannons and 
little ammunition to pit against 160 guns 
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on the British ships. But they had courage 
aplenty, and the British demand was refused. 

The British then let loose a 3-day bombard- 
ment, when 60 tons of metal wee dropped 
on the little port. When the ammunition for 
Capt. Jereriiah Holmes’ cannon gave out, a 
timid citizen among the defending militia 
proposed surrender. “No,” shouted Captain 
Holmes; “that flag shail never come down 
while I am alive.” And it never did come 
down, nor will, I hope, because the British 
vessels, in the face of cannon manned by 
courageous Americans, were forced to with- 
draw to give the Stonington militia victory 
over the pride of the British Navy. 

The defenders of Stonington in 1775 and in 
1814, by their courage and fortitude, bring 
pride to our hearts. I do not have to point 
out the resemblance to our own times, as we 
face a world torn by forces of upheaval. 
Your Stonington ancestors, it seems to me, 
set up the tradition for all of us to follow—a 
resolute and courageous attitude in the face 
of any impending danger. Just as your nav- 
igators in their small sailing vessels set their 
course by the stars, so shall we go forward 
with faith and trust. And the heritage of 
your ancestors will be reflected in all of us, 
come whatever may in the future. 





Representative Hamilton Fish 
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HON. HENRY C. DWORSHAK 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 16, 1941 
LETTER FROM NEWBURGH (N. Y.) NEWS 


Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
plore the vicious attacks being made 
against Representative HAMILTON FisuH, 
because he has the courage to champion 
the cause of peace and seeks to prevent 
involvement of the United States in the 
war. Since a Member of the upper body 
on July 7 inserted in the Recorp an article 
from the Poughkeepsie Eagle News im- 
pugning Mr. Fisn’s motives, I insert here- 
with, under leave to extend my remarks, 
the following reply, written by a secretary 
of Mr. Fisu, during the latter’s absence 
at Fort Bragg, N. C., and which appeared 
in the Newburgh (N. Y.) News: 


[From the Newburgh (N. Y.) News of July 11, 
1941] 


ANSWERS FOR FISH 


To EpiTor, THE NEWS: 

As a result of the postal-card poll taken by 
Representative HAMILTON FisH on the vital 
question, the United States should enter the 
war, stay out of war—which went 9 to 1 to 
stay out—some of the interventionists and 
war makers in his district are raving and 
gnashing their teeth and bursting into print. 

Among those is a certain Bennie W. Frazier, 
of Garrison, a graduate of Harvard, unmar- 
ried, and 31. This young fire-eater and “eat 
‘em alive” patriot, who is so anxious to send 
others to do the fighting for him, belongs to 
the category of those superpatriots invincible 
in peace and invisible in war. What is to 
prevent Mr. Frazier frorn volunteering his 
services in the Canadian or British Armies? 
Or he might, if he tried hard enough, qualify 
for our own, as I did back in 1917, and am 
still suffering from the results of being badly 
gassed in action overseas, 
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No; Mr. Frazier prefers to bellow for war 
and attack such real American patriots as 
Congressman Fisu, who knows what war is 
and is determined to keep this country out of 
war unless attacked. He has repeatedly said 
that he knows of only one yardstick to be 
guided by in this crisis, and that is what is 
best for America. 

The poll taken by Representative Fis was 
not whether we should like to stay out of war, 
but whether the United States should go in 
or stay out. The question was simple and 
clear-cut and any American schoolboy could 
easily understand it. 

Mr. Frazier, who voted to enter the war, 
which was his right, showed he understood 
the question perfectly. However, knowing 
Congressman FisH was at Fort Bragg, N. C., 
for 4 weeks training with the armed forces, 
he rushes into print asking for “Yes” or “No” 
answers on a dozen Or more rehashed ques- 
tions, all but one of which have been answered 
by Mr. Fisn in the Congress and in public 
speeches. Time has shown that he was right, 
for example, in demanding, when the origi- 
nal conscription bill was being considered, 
that the age limit be set at 28 instead of 35. 

Mr. Fisw has voted for every appropriation 
for national defense in the last 5 years except 
for one in 1938 when he advocated spending 
more on airplanes rather than on superdread- 
naughts. When Mr. Fisu asked for 2,000 
modern full armed combat airplanes 2 years 
ago, we did not have any; today we have 
less than 500. However, Mr. Fisn has voted 
for all airplane and aviation appropriations 
amounting to $7,000,000,000. He also voted 
for all military appropriations and has been 
urging for a long time the equipment with 
modern weapons such as tanks and antiair- 
craft guns. There are few Members of Con- 
gress who know more about defensive needs 
of the Army than does Colonel Fis. 

Mr. Frazier presented only one new or un- 
answered question to Mr. FisH: “Did you have 
an audience with Rudolph Hess while in 
Berlin?” This question, published when 
Colonel FisH is in military training and un- 
able to answer, was aimed to impugn his mo- 
tives, patriotism, and Americanism and is a 
part of the smear campaign of the warmon- 
gers against three out of four Americans who 
believe it is for the best interest of America to 
stay out of war. No; Congressman FisH does 
not know Mr. Hess, never saw him, nor com- 
municated with him. 

My advice to Mr. Frazier, as a disabled vet- 
eran of the World War and as a fellow towns- 
man, is to stop agitating for war against the 
will of 90 percent of the people of our own 
town and to show his devotion to war in 
more concrete action than words. 

GEoRGE HILL, 
Commander, Military Order of the 
Purple Heart. 

CoLp SPRING, July 9. 

Mr. Hill is also secretary to Congressman 
HAMILTON FisH, “silenced” during July by 
reason of his tour of Army duty at Fort 
Bragg.—Editor. 





Sending Men Anywhere 
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EDITORIAL FROM THE MILWAUKEE 
JOURNAL 


Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
under ieave to extend my remarks in the 
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Recorp, I include the following editorial 
ee ee ee et 


[From The Milwaukee Journal of July 14, 
1941] 


The administration is asking authority to 
retain national guardsmen and draft selectees 
beyond the i-year training period the law 
provides, and removal of the ban against 
sending these troops anywhere outside the 
Western Hemisphere and United States 
sessions. The country will accept this 
is convinced of need. Short of being 
vinced, and it is not now convinced, th 
are grave objections to both extensions of 
power. 

There are two proposals. The first is to 
retain men who were called for 1 year, with 
the understanding on their part and on the 
part of the country that after 12 months 
other men would take their place in train- 
ing 
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That was a bargain with the men who were 
drawn, unless Congress should declare the 
national interest imperiled. 

A sense of fairness dictates that one group 
should not make all the sacrifice, while their 
fellows who were not taken profit by in- 
creased employment at home at good wages. 
Many of these men in training have been 
benefited and many would doubtless volun- 
teer for a further period. Unless we are im- 
periled, they ought to have their choice. 

The other authority asked to send men 
anywhere in the world instead of only with- 
in the Western Hemisphere and our Terri- 
tories, raises the even graver question of ac- 
cepting at this time the chance of being in 
total war any day, without declaration by 
Congress. Senator REYNOLDS says that to 
grant this would be tantamount to a decla- 
ration of war. That is going pretty far, for 
a declaration of war is directed against a 
particular nation. 

For practical purposes, however, it would 
be a grant of authority to the President to 
make war at any time and then present 
Congress with the accomplished fact. It 
could be very different from landing in a 
country which, as Iceland did, willingly ac- 
cepted our occupation. 

Before Congress reaches any such deci- 
sion, the country is entitled to hear more of 
the situation. Unless the public is misin- 
formed, production of arms and equipment 
is not large enough to supply anything like 
our present Army. Production, though gain- 
ing rapidly, is still the bottleneck if land 
warfare is in question. 

What is the situation which faces the 
United States in this month of July which 
requires lifting the ban on sending men out- 
side this hemisphere? It is the gravest 
decision we have been asked to make. It is 
almost, if not quite, the final point at which 
Congress can retain any control, For if 
men are sent, there is no question of the 
unity of this country in backing them up 
with everything we have. 

Chairman May of the House Military Affairs 
Committee says he has been convinced of 
the need of such legislation by General Mar- 
shall, Chief of Staff. He says: “Information 
given by Marshall would be enough to knock 
the hats off Congress, if it could be released.” 

If that is so it would be enough to con- 
vince the country, too. And not all the facts 
are military secrets. Laymen all over the 
country see the need of keeping military 
secrets. They do not want Senators or any- 
one else even hinting that troops are on the 
tide. Or giving away our plans of defense to 
Axis Powers. 

But this tremendous power should be 
granted only if the country is taken into the 
confidence of the administration more than 
it has been. The people are not to be treated 
as children when the question is one of ask- 
ing them to pay for whatever may be done 
and back it up with sons and brothers. 
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ARTICLE FROM THE WASHINGTON DAILY 
NEWS 


Mr. SHAFER of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, in view of the fact that a vast 
army of British propaganda agents are 
now in this country, operating with the 
full knowledge and approval of the Pres- 
ident and the Department of State, try- 
ing to push this country into the war, 
and even calling for American volunteers 
to fight for Britain while America is at 
peace, I think it will be interesting to 
Congress and the country to know what 
treatment is accorded such American 
volunteers after the propaganda agents 
have enticed them to fight under a for- 
eign flag. Orlando Davidson, of the 
Washington Daily News, reveals the sor- 
did facts in this connection in the fol- 
lowing article clipped from the News o 
July 12, 1941. ' 

THE CADAVERS COME HOME COLLECT 


Mr. Speaker, the gratitude of the 
British agents who induce American boys 
to volunteer for service under the Union 
Jack seems to cease just the minute these 
poor boys cease to serve. The sad spec- 
tacle of the case of Joseph Anthony 
Alsop, age 25, which is reported in this 
article should give serious cause for re- 
flection to every American citizen in- 
clined to put the interests of any other 
nation ahead of those of the United 
States of America. Sending dead Ameri- 
can heroes home to their final rest, “de- 
composed and c. 0. d.,” is just about the 
most heartless and brazen act of ingrati- 
tude that has yet been foisted upon Uncle 
Sam who seems well on the road to find- 
ing himself rechristened in the eyes of 
the world as “Uncle Sap.” 

I hope every American citizen who still 
believes that the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence was not a mistake will read and 
reflect upon the accompanying article 
most seriously. 

[Article from Washington Daily News of 
July 12, 1941] 
He Diep To Save Democracy—Bopy CoMEs 
Home C. O. D. 
(By Orlando Davidson) 

The body of a young Washington father 
who offered his life for the British cause 
came home _ yesterday—decomposed and 
c. o. d. 

And his family does not know yet where 
or how he met death in the Canadian Army 
except that he was “accidentally killed by a 
rifle shot while on active duty July 2.” 

The young man, who leaves three little 
children, was Joseph Anthony Alsop, 25, a 
lumber shipping clerk here until his disap- 
pearance after separation from his wife last 
February. His family has not heard from 
him since then and did not know of his 
whereabouts until informed by Canadian 
officials of his death. 
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ONE HUNDRED AND NINETEEN DCLLARS TO BRING 
BODY HOME 


The initial wire from the Army comman- 
dant at St. Johns, Newfoundland, said young 
Alsop was killed “here.” A later letter of con- 
dolence from the Canadian Government spoke 
of “reports cabled from overseas.” 

The wire from St. Johns said the body 
would be buried there or returned to Wash- 
ington “at your expense.” (The United 
States War Department says the United 
States Army returns soldiers to places desig- 
nated by relatives at Government expense.) 

“T had tc pay $119 to bring Joe home,” his 
puzzled grandmother, Mrs Annie C. Alsop, 
of 1400 Montello Avenue NE., said today. 

‘And the body was in such bad shape we 
couldn’t take it in the church,” said a 
brother. The family was not bitter, just sur- 
prised. 

A member of the family, in contact with 
the United States State Department, is seek- 
ing further information. 


CHILDREN DON'T KNOW 


Not quite understanding what it’s all about 
and probably unaware they will never see 
their dad again, Joe’s well-scrubbed little 
family frolicked happily about the grand- 
mother’s house today, enjoying all the excite- 
ment. Joe, Jr., and Jo Ann, twins, are 5, 
and Timothy is a handsome 3-year-old. 

4 former member of the Washington Na- 
tional Guard, the dead man also leaves five 
brethers—Bernard, of Worcester, Mass.; and 
Lawrence. Thomas, John, and Ernest, of 
Weshington—and two sisters—Grace and 
Rita Alsop, of Washington 

Yesterday, Joe was laid to rest beside his 
father in Mount Olivet Cemetery. A huge 
wreath from the men of the Victoria Rifles 
went with him to his grave. 
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ARTICLE FROM THE FRANKFORT (IND.) 
MORNING TIMES 





Mr. HARNESS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
from the Frankfort (Ind.) Morning 
Times of July 11, 1941: 


+ 
{From the Frankfort (Ind.) Morning Times 
of July 11, 1941} 


FARMERS FORM ORGANIZATION TO PROTEST 
A. A. A. WHEAT MARKETING-—-HUNDREDS AT 
MEETING HERE ON WEDNESDAY-—-LOCAL OFFI- 
CERS NAMED AND AFFILIATION MADE WITH 
STATE ORGANIZATION 


A large group of representative Clinton 
County farmers met Wednesday evening at 
the courthouse to protest the lately estab- 
lished A. A. A. penalties on marketing excess 
wheat. The meeting was held under the 
auspices of the Indiana Marketing. Quota 
Protest Association which :s affiliated with 
the National Marketing Quota Protest Asso- 
ciation. The latter was organized Tuesday 
night in Indianepolis with Lamont O’Hara, of 
Newcastle, being named national president. 

The local gathering filled the courtroom 
to overflowing, and an estimated crowd of 350 


was present. The meeting was called to or- 
der by Oscar B. Smith, member of the state 
organizing committee of the Indiana organi- 
zation. He outlined the history, policy, and 
objectives of the organization, stating 
Purpose was to remove the increased quota 
penalty which was placed on wheat after the 
Government had agreed to keep the penalty 
at 15 cents per bushel at planting time. He 
charged that this was a breach of faith with 
the American farmer to which insult to in- 
jury was added when the Government per- 
mitted Canadian wheat to flow into the 
United States under an import duty of 42 
cents per bushel, while levying a domestic 
tariff of 49 cents per bushel against home- 
grown wheat. If a quota is esteblished 
against corn, he stated that Argentine corn 
would be only subject to a 25-cent duty and 
the American grower woujd have 1 quota 
penalty of 35 cents a bushel. 

Mr. Smith then called*an open-forum ses- 
sion and asked that Clinton farmers express 
themselves. William Coapstick was first to 
respond and gave a forceful talk which drew 
a@ large round of applause from the crowd. 
He was followed by Fred Elston, Mat Har- 
desty, Silas Wynkoop, Ward Mundell, Sam 
Mohr, and Sam Bollinger. 

Mr. Smith annoviiced that Mr. O’Hara sent 
his greetings to the gathering but was unable 
to attend because of his membership on the 
Henry County draft board, which was in 
session during the time of the Frankfort 
meeting. However, Mr. Smith announced 
that Mr. O’Hara had sent his official spokes- 
man, Stanley Williams, chairman of the Rush 
County Association, to make a few remarks. 

Mr. Williams spoke, in part, as follows: 
“I bring Clinton County greetings from your 
State organization and urge you to form a 
militant, progressive, and constructive chap- 
ter in Clinton County. Although this latest 
penalty imposed on farmers is deeply irri- 
tating, yet, in a way, it is beneficial, in that 
it has aroused the farmers. The noose was 
put on the farmers in 1933 with the establish- 
ment of the A, A. A., and now it is being drawn 
tighter as the farmer becomes more and more 
regimented. Mr. O'Hara has sought to avert 
this thing for years, and hoped that existant 
farm organizations would find a happier solu- 
tion. Mr. O’Hara has been a member of the 
Indiana Farm Bureau since its inception, 
and begged them to take steps to remove the 
quota penalty. Early in June he telegraphed 
Hassel E. Schenk, president of the Indiana 
Farm Brreau, as follows: 

“ ‘Did our organization support the increase 
on excess wheat from 15 to 49 cents per 
bushel? Did our organization endorse the 
manner in which the wheat referendum was 
conducted? 

“*LAMONT O'Hara.’ ” 

Mr. O’Hara then received the following 
wire: 

“Mr. LaMont O'Hara, 
“Newcastle, Ind.: 

“Farm Bureau initiated and secured pas- 
sage A. A. A. amendment increasing loan 
value to 85-percent parity. See my article in 
July Hoosier Farmer. Please drop in at our 
office your earliest convenience. 

“Hasse. E. SHENK.” 


Even then Mr. O’Hara was in hopes the 
penalty could be averted, but no other way 
was left open other than to form an inde- 
pendent farm organization. He wants the 
farmers of Clinton County to know that he 
is working for your interests and that he will 
continue his efforts until justice is obtained. 
Let us not only be critical but let us be con- 
structive until legislation is secured that this 
cannot happen again. 

After Mr. Williams concluded his remarks, 
Robert Spencer, of Monticello, was presented 
to the audience. Mr. Spencer is president of 
the National Farmers Guild and also of the 
Indiana Farmers Guild. He gave his custom- 
ary colorful and inspiring talk and was 
abundant in his praise of Mr. O’Hara and his 
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motives. He urged all farmers to support 
the new organization and write their Con- 
gressmen a vi protest against quotas 
and insist that H. R. 1101 be enacted to avert 
a repetition of the present chaos. 
A motion was made from the floor to 
the Clinton County Marketing Quota 
Protest Association and that it affiliate with 
the State body. It was unanimously carried. 
The meeting was then declared open for the 
election of officers, and the following were 
elected: William A. Irwin, chairman; Fred 
Hurless, vice chairman; and Mrs. L. R. Young, 
secretary-treasurer. 

A vote of thanks was given the county offi- 
cials for use of the courtroom and also to 
George M. Spahr for acting as temporary sec- 
retary of the meeting. 


FARMERS ADOPT RESOLUTIONS PROTESTING WHEAT 
QUOTA RULES 


Following are the resolutions adopted by 
the farmer group present at the wheat mar- 
keting protest meeting held in the Clinton 
County courthouse Wednesday night. The 
resolutions were introduced by William Coap- 
stick: 

“Whereas Congress passed an act in May 
1941, amending an act known as the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act of 1938, which per- 
mitted farmers to participate in the A. A. A. 
program or to refrain from doing so; and 

“Whereas said amendment was made com- 
pulsory and made to apply to the planting 
of wheat in the fall of 1940, and fixing a 
fine or penalty on farmers who were not 
members of the triple-A program and who 
had sown their wheat in 1940 in good faith, 
believing they were freemen and within 
their rights; and 

“Whereas said amendment fixed a fine or 
penalty of 49 cents per bushel on all wheat 
grown by farmers outside of the triple-A pro- 
gram and to be sold over the allotment fixed 
by the triple-A program; and 

“Whereas said amendment provided for an 
election by farmers on a wheat quota and the 
election was held at the end of the month of 
May 1941, and which election was held and 
conducted by members of the triple-A pro- 
gram, and said election program disqualified 
and disfranchised over one-half of the farm- 
ers in Clinton County, Ind.; and 
* “Whereas said election failed to show a 
majority of votes cast in favor of the wheat 
quota and also failed to show the required 
majority in the State of Indiana; and ° 

“Whereas the provisions set up in said 
amendment passed in May 1941 were retro- 
active and ex post facto; and 

“Whereas the Department of Agriculture 
is now asking farmers to produce more pork, 
dairy products, poultry and eggs, and also 
are requiring less production of wheat, of 
which it is proposed to reduce the surplus 
and at the same time prohibit farmers from 
reducing this surplus by feeding wheat to 
produce more pork, lard, poultry, and dairy 
produce; except they pay a penalty of 49 
cents per bushel for doing so on wheat that 
was sown in the fall of 1940. 

“Whereas this amendment placed heavy 
burdens and great hardships on agricultur- 
ists: Therefore be it. 

“Resolved by the farmers of Clinton County, 
Ind., in mass meeting assembled in Frank- 
fort, Ind., this 9th day of July 1941, That the 
Secretary of Agriculture in Washington, D C., 
be requested to abrogate these penalties and 
the Congress of the United States of America 
be requested to repeal the above said amend- 
ment and return to the farmers of America 
the freedom and rights as set forth in the 
Bill of Rights and in the Constitution of the 
United States of America; and be it further 

“Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions 
be recorded in the records of the meeting and 
a@ copy be distributed by the chairman and 
secretary, and a copy mailed to Claude R. 
Wickard, Secretary of Agriculture in Wushe- 
ington, D, C., and to Congressmen from Indie 
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ana, and to the United States Senate, also a 
copy of these resolutions to be furnished the 
Frankfort Morning Times.” 
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Mr. THILL. Mr. Speaker, many Mem- 
bers of Congress are opposing the move 
toward war. These men, most of them 
members of the Republican minority, 
have voted against the war bills brought 
in by the New Deal administration, such 
as the bill repealing the arms embargo, 
the $7,000,000,000 lend-lease bill, the for- 
eign-ship seizure bill, and others. 

The outstanding trait of these Con- 
gressmen who oppose war is their loy- 
alty to America. The interests of the 
United States are placed above those of 
any other nation; the welfare of the 
American people over those of any other 
people; the security of this country over 
that of any other country. 

Those who argue that we should enter 
the war do not say how we can land 
invading force on hostile European soil. 
They do not tell us by what method and 
in what manner we can drive the des- 
Picable Nazi hordes back to Berlin. They 
do not tell us the method by which the 
war can ve won. They also fail to tell 
us the horrors that war would bring to 
the United States; the black-out of 
towns, cities, and villages; the nights 
spent in bombproof shelters; the ra- 
tioning of food and clothing; the hard- 
ships, suffering, and death which war 
would carry to our land. Nor do they 
tell us that aid to England would be 
lessened by our entry into war, because 
we would then be forced to turn our en- 
ergies toward building bombproof shel- 
ters, antiaircraft guns, and a tremendous 
amount of defense equipment for the 
immediate protection of our own shores 
and homes. 

The peace-loving people of this Nation 
who oppose the moves of the warmongers 
can be thankful for that loyal cpposition 
in Congress which has acted with zeal 
and fervor to preserve and protect this 
Republic against the horrors of war. 

The following editorial from the 
Washington Times-Herald is worth 
while reading: 

[From the Washington Times-Herald] 
His Masesty’s LOYAL OPPOSITION 

The minority party in the British Parlia- 
ment is spoken of as His Majesty’s loyal 
opposition. Where the phrase originated, we 
don’c know. 

We have a notion that the general idea 
began back in the time of King Edward I 
(who reigned 1272-1307), organizer of the 
first Parliament that had many of the char- 
acteristics of the Parliament of modern times. 


SIR EARL; SIR KING 
Anyway, Edward I once said to the Earl of 


The idea that the sovereign should have 
a fearless, critical opposition which is at the 
same time completely loyal to the Crown and 
the country is an old idea in England, and is 
as strong today as ever. 

We think a loyal opposition to the majority 
party is as necessary in Congress as it is in 
the British Parliament. 

OUR LOYAL OPPOSITION 


In the present dispute over whether we 
should go into or stay out of the European 
war, the stay-out-of-it crowd qualifies, we 
think, as the loyalsopposition. 

This crowd is being cursed by the inter- 
ventionists as a bunch of Hitler dupes, po- 
tential or actual Nazis, real or unwitting 
“fifth columnists,” and traitors or would-be 
traitors. Its loyalty to the United States is 
continually questioned; and if the interven- 
tionists had their way, the isolationists would 
be labeled the disloyal opposition. 

In our opinion, the loyalty of the isola- 
tionists is one of their outstanding traits. 


AMERICA FIRST; AMERICA SECOND 


They are thinking first, last, and all the 
time of the best interests of the United States 
of America. Many of the interventionists, 
judging from their speeches and writings, 
think first of the welfare of some other coun- 
try. and how the United States can best serve 
same. 

Fate has brought us to a point where we 
have a chance to make this country one of 
the greatest countries in history. 

Since 1933, when the New Deal began, we 
have been redistributing a lot of too con- 
centrated wealth by various means; attacking 
our malnutrition problem on an ever-larger 
scale by means of the food stamps; improv- 
ing our highways, forests, waterways, etc., by 
large public-works projects of varied kinds; 
easing tensions between capital and labor; 
strengthening the banks and straightening 
out the stock exchanges, and so on and s0 
forth. 

This process was well begun when the 
World War crisis began coming too close to 
us for comfort. 

For the last 14 months or so we have been 
engaged in a tremendous effort to arm our- 
selves. The details are too well known to 
retell here. 

What it all amounts to is that we are now 
well on the way toward becoming a great 
military and naval power, plus a nation whose 
social-welfare machine has been modernized 
and streamlined. 


WHY RUIN THE UNITED STATES 


If we equip ourselves with a permanent 
army of, say, 1,500,000 men under arms at 
all times, plus a two-ocean Navy and a pow- 
erful unified air force, we should be able to 
defy the world. 

When this war is over, all the other hither- 
to first-class powers in the world are going 
to be in bad shape. If we stay out of it, 
we shall be in the best shape of any nation 
in the world. If we throw our big and grow- 
ing defense machine into it, we'll come out 
of it in bad shape, too. If we send an A. E. F. 
II on some wild invasion adventure we are 
likely to take a terrific scratching from an 
Axis fighting tigerlike for its life. 

Why chance ruin for ourselves? Especially 
why chance it now that Hitler has attacked 
Russia and the Axis pressure on the British 
is relieved, at least for the time being? And 
why commit ourselves to underwriting Brit- 
ain’s wars for all time to come? 

This, as we see it, is the attitude of His 
Majesty’s loyal opposition in the Congress 
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of the United States. If there is a trace of 
disloyalty in that attitude, we can’t detect it. 
It seems a high order of patriotism to us. 





Revenue Act of 1941 
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RADIO ADDRESS OF HON. RICHARD M. 
DUNCAN, OF MISSOURI 


Mr. DUNCAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following address I 
made during the National Radio Forum, 
arranged by the Washington Evening 
Star and broadcast over the blue network 
of the National Broadcasting Co., Mon- 
day evening, July 14, 1941: 


Within the next 60 days the Revenue Act 
of 1941 will likely have become a law, and 
the American people and American business 
will be called upon to pay more taxes than 
ever before in our country’s history. The 
foundation for that demand upon the tax- 
payers is the fact that our country is facing 
the most serious situation in its history. 

Before discussing the provisions of the pro- 
posed revenue act, may I take a few min- 
utes to tell you about the preparation of euch 
an act. Of course, you know that under the 
Constitution all revenue measures must 
originate in the House of Representatives, 
and under the rules of the House jurisdic- 
tion is conferred upon the Ways and Means 
Committee, made up of 25 members--15 
Democratic members and 10 Repuviican 
members. And may I say here that during 
the 6% years of my membership on that 
committee I have never seen its delibera- 
tion so entirely free from partisan considera- 
tions. There were many differences of opin- 
ion among the members, but in settling 
those differences party lines were absolutely 
ignored. 

Beginning on April 24, open public hear- 
ings were held, and all who desired were 
given an opportunity to be heard. Those 
hearings extended over a period of about 
5 weeks. Two hundred and two witnesses 
appeared and testified, and a total of 301 
briefs, letters, resolutions, telegrams, and 
written statements were incorporated in the 
record. Thereafter, the committee. with the 
aid of Treasury Department officials and the 
ecommittee’s own corps of experts, spent sev- 
eral weeks working out the various schedules 

No more complicated and technical prob- 
lem faces any committee of Congress than 
the preparation of a revenue measure. It nct 
only requires the combined efforts of tax 
experts, but the utmost ingenuity of econo- 
mists, statisticians, and lawyers with special 
training in the field of taxation must be 
summoned to the task. Our dual form of 
government and the highly complex nature 
of our business structure necessarily compli- 
cate the preparation and drafting of such a 
measure 

Since ratification of the sixteenth amend- 
ment to the Constitution in 1913, and passage 
of the income-tax laws, cur system of taxa- 
tion has been based, as far as possible, upon 
the theory of ability to pay. This theory 
presupposes that incomes below a fixed 
amount are cousumed in necessary living 
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seems to me that this reasoning is entirely 

we realize that such incomes 

subjected to all forms of taxation, with 
ita 


subject to State sales taxes and nearly all 
forms of excise taxes imposed by the Fed- 
eral Government, which I shall discurs later. 

Under the present law, exemptions are $800 
for single persons and $2,000 for married per- 
sons, and an additional exemption of $400 


the proposed bill. 
There has been included by the committee 


@ proposal to require joint tax returns by 
husband and wife, which means that where a 
husband and wife each has an income, it 
would be added together for the purpose of 
determining the rate to be applied, and when 
the amount of tax has been determined, it 
would be levied and assessed against each 
party in the proportion that the income of 
each bears to the whole. Under the present 
law both husband and wife may make a 
separate return, one of them taking the ex- 
emptions as head of the family and the other 
reporting individually, thus obtaining con- 
siderable benefit in the amount of tax paid. 

There are a great many instances where a 
husband has transferred to the wife large 
sums of money and paid a gift tax so that 
the wife might make a separate return upon 
the income from such property and the hus- 
band avoid payment in the higher brackets. 
A gift tax is paid but once and the income 
tax recurs each year. 

Considerable opposition has arisen to this 
provision from those affected, but unless it 
remains in the bill it will be necessary to 
raise approximately $300,000,000 from other 
sources to take its place. 

Many persons insist that these exemptions 
should be lowered so that every person earn- 
ing any sum, however small, should | ay an 
income tax in order that they may become 
tax-conscious, and thus probably refrain from 
making demands up their Government for 
huge expenditures from public funds for the 
benefit of various groups. 

We must meet practical problems in a prac- 
tical manner. In preparing a revenue meas- 
ure, we must determine as nearly as possible 
how much revenue a particular tax will 
raise, how much it will cost to collect it, and 
what its effect will be upon the taxpayers 
and the general economy of the country. 

In addition to the ability to pay income 
taxes, there must be considered also the large 
sums collected from excise taxes, which are 
consumer taxes, and therefore fall upon every- 
body, but most heavily upon those whose 
entire incomes are consumed by neccssary 
living expenses. These lower-income groups 
bear approximately 75 percent of the excise 
or consumer taxes. 

Those earning $500 or less—and there are 
more of them than we should have—pay as 
great a percentage of their income in taxes 
as those in the $5,000 to $10,000 group, and 
those earning between $500 and $1,000 pay as 
great a percentage as those earning between 
$3,000 and $5,000. So, if you will look at the 
record you will see that these citizens are 
paying their just share of the cost of govern- 
ment. 

There is yet another reason, it seems to me, 
why broadening the base by lowering exemp- 
tions is not desirable. It costs the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue approximately $1.50 to 
handle each return upon which a tax is paid 
and 60 cents for a return upon which no tax 
is paid. Therefore there must be faced the 
very practical situation that it may cost more 


for administration than the amount re- 
ceived from these low-income earners. That 
is particularly true if the rates are in the 
Same ratio of percentages as are imposed 
upon higher incomes, and certainly it would 
not be just to impose upon them higher per- 
centage rates. 

Excise taxes, which are imposed in various 
forms many commodities and many 
of which cannot be justified except during 
a period of emergency, are usually imposed 
upon commodities which are classified as 
luxuries, or at least not essential to a 
reasonable standard of living. In normal 
times such taxes should not be imposed. 
They are definitely regressive, and curtail, 
to a greater or lesser degree, production and 
consumption. During periods of national 
eme! cy, such as we now face, an entirely 
different situation exists. It not only be- 
comes desirable to impose excise taxes on 
many commodities to raise revenue, but 
also to act as a brake on run-away and in- 
filationary prices, which not only protects 
the average consumer but also tends to 
minimize the competition between these 
commodities and national-defense supplies 
for the materials and labor needed in the 
manufacture of both. 

In considering these problems we must not 
lose sight of the problem of maintaining 
our normal economy, as well as providing 
for the emergency economy. From what 
I have said it will be seen that in the prep- 
aration of a revenue measure during the 
present period, consideration must be given, 
not only to the problem of raising revenue, 
but also to its economic effect upon the 
people and upon business. Not only the 
present must be considered but also the 
future. Destructive taxes may raise revenue 
now, but next year their destructive in- 
fluences may greatly reduce the returns and 
the amount of revenue. 

I believe the people of our country are 
fully aware of the dangers we face, of the 
uncertainty of our future, and are willing 
to pay whatever is necessary for our defense 
and to preserve the American way of life. 
We would rather give up every dollar of our 
wealth than to find ourselves subjected to 
the will of a foreign dictato™. Many other 
countries in the world today are the best 
proof of what that would mean, Our wealth 
is nothing compared to our liberty and the 
right and privilege of those who are to come 
after us to enjoy the opportunities that we 
enjoy. We are spending huge sums of 
money to make that possible. Soon, it is 
expected, expenditures will reach the stag- 
gering sum of $2,000,000,000 a month. The 
amount ultimately to be reached is impossible 
of prediction at this time, but whatever it 
may be the future of America is worth it. 

The proposed revenue measure is designed 
to raise slightly more than three and a half 
billion dollars in excess of the present law. 
This is a small amount compared with our 
expenditures. But in times of great national 
emergencies countries cannot balance their 
budgets—a large part of the expense must 
be passed on. If we are right in our defense 
policy, and I believe a majority of our citi- 
zens are convinced we are, financing it is 
just as much the problem of those who are 
to come after us as it is our problem. Lib- 
erty and opportunity will be just as dear 
to them as it is to us and they will have to 
bear a part of the expense of preserving the 
old homestead. 

In this talk tonight it is not possible to 
discuss in detail all the provisions of the 
proposed measure. While the committee has 
tentatively agreed on the items to be included 
in it and the rates which are to apply, it 
will be subject to change until it is finally 
reported out by the committee in about 2 
weeks. A brief discussion, while technical, 
may be of interest to the many of you who 
are directly affected. 
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Respecting individual incomes, the pres- 
ent exemptions and deductions are retained, 
aS well as the present 4-percent normal tax 
and 10-percent earned-income credit. The 
principal change lies in the reduction of the 
amount before applying the surtax rates. 
Under the present law the surtax begins at 
$4,000, and increases in percentage on each 
$2,000 bracket. Under the proposed law a 
surtax rate of 56 percent—and that is in addi- 
tion to the normal 4 percent—will apply on 
the first $2,000 above exemptions and deduc- 
tions, and will be graduated on each $2,000 of 
income above that. For example, under the 
present law a single person earning $900 
pays 44 cents; under the proposed law he 
will pay $5.94. A person earning $2,000 now 
pays $44, under the proposed law he will pay 
$110. On an income of $5,000 he now pays 
$171.60, under the proposed law $437; $10,000 
he pays $686.40, under proposed law $1,469.60; 
$1,000,000 he pays $718,404, under proposed 
law $737,340. 

A married person with no dependents, 
earning $2,500, under present law pays $11, 
under proposed law $38.50; $5,000 he pays 
$110, under proposed law $308; $10,000 he 
pays $528, under proposed law $1,166; and 
$1,000,000 he pays $717,583.60, under proposed 
law $736,519.60. 

It must be borne in mind that all State 
income taxes are in addition to these 
amounts. This will give you some idea as 
to the increased amounts you will be called 
upon to pay, and, while the bill will likely 
not become law before September 1, it will 
be retroactive to January 1, 1941, and due 
on March 15, next year. 

The levy of corporation taxes is necessarily 
much more complicated than individual in- 
come taxes. The record shows that during 
the last war there were about 22,000 million- 
aires made. It is hoped that during this 
emergency, when it is necessary for all of us 
to make sacrifices, there will be no repetition 
of that fact. With this in mind, rather 
steep excess-profits taxes are proposed. 

The principle of the present law is re- 
tained which gives corporations the option 
of computing their earnings for excess-profits 
taxes upon the average-earnings basis or 
upon the invested-capital basis, whichever 
is the more advantageous. However, there 
has been a reversal of the method of com- 
puting the excess-profits net income. Under 
the present law the normal tax is allowed 
as a credit in computing excess-profits net 
income, whereas under the proposed measure 
the excess-profits tax is allowed as a credit 
in computing the normal tax. The proposed 
measure reduces the invested capital credit 
from a straight 8 percent to 8 percent on the 

\first $5,000,000, and 7 percent on the excess 

thereof. The rates are increased. The rate 
for less than $20,000 will be 35 percent and 
ranging to 60 percent of amounts over 
$500,000. 

The normal tax on corporations, like indi- 
viduals, has not been increased, but it is pro- 
posed to levy a 5-percent surtax on corporate 
net incomes of $25,000 or less, and 6 percent 
on net incomes in excess of $25,000. The rea- 
son for levying the surtax instead of in- 
creasing the normal tax applies both to indi- 
viduals and corporations. There are billions 
of Government bonds which are either to- 
tally or partially exempt from the payment 
of a normal tax, but, in accordance with this 
provision, are not exempt from surtaxes., 
By levying the surtax the income from such 
tax-exempt bonds will be reached. 

It is also proposed to increase the capital 
stock from $1.10 to $1.25 per $1,000, and to 
give special treatment to new capital. 

With respect to excise taxes, it is sug- 
gested by the committee that such an addi- 
tional tax be levied upon distilled spirits in 
the sum of $1 per gallon. In the case of 
wines, liqueurs, and cordials, the tax is based 
upon the alcoholic content and is increased. 
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The present rate on automobiles is 3%, 
percent, and that rate is proposed to be 
doubled. This also applies to trucks and 
trailers. It is suggested that the rate on tires 
and tubes be doubled. The tax on mechani- 
cal refrigerators is increased from 5% to 10 
percent, which includes air-conditioning 
equipment. The latter is not now taxed. 
The rate on radios is increased from 5% to 10 
percent, and there has been added to the list 
automobile radios. 

A few years ago there was a tax of 2 cents 
per 1,000 on matches. It was repealed in 
1938, and it is suggested that that tax be 
renewed. 

It is suggested that the tax on toilet prep- 
arations be materially increased. 

Until 1938 there was a manufacturers’ ex- 
cise tax on jewelry. It was repealed at that 
time and it is now recommended that a 10- 
percent retail tax be imposed. The same is 
true of furs, and it is now recommended that 
a 10-percent tax be imposed upon their retail 
price. 

Other items include phonographs and pho- 
nograph records and sporting goods, as well 
as trunks, musical instruments, electrical ap- 
pliances, business machines, optical equip- 
ment, except ‘eyeglasses, rubber products, 
metal signs, commercial washing machines, 
and cutlery. A tax on soft drinks, candy, and 
chewing gum is also reenacted. The excise 
tax will produce more than $540,000,000. 

A tax on admissions to places of amuse- 
ment will also be increased by reducing the 
exemption from 19 to9 cents. Service men in 
uniform will not be required to pay this tax. 

The discussion of the items in the proposal 
has necessarily been brief. It has been to 
some extent technical, but tax bills are techni- 
cal and there is no other way to discuss them. 
An analysis of our present and proposed ex- 
penditures, together with a realization of 
what we are going to be required to pay in 
taxes, must certainly convince us that abso- 
lute economy, not only in our private affairs 
but in nonessential governmental affairs must 
be rigidly practiced. And that all nonessen- 
tial appropriations should be cut to the abso- 
lute minimum. The burden will not become 
less but rather greater. We have always been 
a great, self-reliant Nation. That spirit must 
continue. We are ready to make every neces- 
sary sacrifice, but the results of that sacrifice 
must be utilized to the best possible advan- 
tage for our country’s future. 
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LETTER AND BALLOT MAILED TO VOTERS 
OF THE THIRD CONGRESSIONAL DIS- 
TRICT OF MICHIGAN 





Mr. SHAFER of Michigan. Mr. 
Spesker, I am today mailing a question- 
naire to every voter of the Third Con- 
gressional District of Michigan to ascer- 
tain the true sentiment of my constitu- 
ents in regard to the entrance of the 
United States in the European war. I 
pian to reveal the results of this poll to 
the Congress at an early date. 





The letter and ballot are as follows: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Washington. 
To the People of the Third Congressional 
District: 


As your Representative in Congress, I want 
to be guided by the thoughtful opinion of 
my constituents as to whether the United 


pie. I have no faith in commercial polls, 
which cannot be checked and which, in my 
opinion, do not reflect the true wishes of 
the people. 

I shall appreciate your cooperation by 
marking and returning within 3 days the 
enclosed post card. 

Thanking you, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
Pau. W. SHAFER, 
Member of Congress. 

P. 8.—All that is necessary is to mark and 
mail the enclosed card. You do not have to 
sign the ballot; sign only if you wish. No 
postage necessary. 


BALLOT 
The United States should 
BEE EE enone enn enemine oO 
ON Ce GW cocenimancaeutaraie> a} 


Please return this ballot within 3 days. 
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Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
oRD, I include a copy of House Joint Res- 
olution No. 42, passed by the House of 
Representatives and Senate of the Sixty- 
second General Assembly of the State of 
Illinois, memorializing the Congress of 
the United States to give consideration 
to H. R. 1036 and other similar measures 
without delay: 

House Joint Resolution 42 

Whereas a crisis exists and millions of once 
self-sustaining citizens in this Nation have 
lost their jobs and all their possessions; and 

Whereas millions of once self-sustaining 
citizens of this Nation are wholly dependent 
upon charity or Government relief in order 
to provide themselves and their families with 
the bare necessities of life; and 

Whereas as a people we need a more liberal 
distribution and increase of purchasing 
power, retiring our aged citizens from gainful 
employment while improving and stabilizing 
gainful employment for other citizens, thus 
stimulating agricultural and industrial pro- 
duction and general business and alleviating 
the hazards and insecurity of old age and 
unemployment; and 

Whereas there is pending in Congress a 
measure known as H. R. 1036 and other simi- 
lar measures introduced to correct these 
conditions: Therefore be it 
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Resolved, That the House of Representa- 
tives of the Sixty-second General Assembly 
of the State of Illinois, the Senate concurring 
herein, that the General Assembly of the 
State of Illinois memorialize the Congress of 
the United States to give consideration to 
H. R. 1036 and other similar measures with- 
out delay so that the present emergency of 
our Nation may be y ended while pro- 
viding employment for our citizens, stabi- 
lizing industry and business with real social 
security for all of our citizens; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent by the secretary of state to the President 
of the United States Senate and the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, and to each 
United States Senator and Member of Con- 
gress from Illinois. 

Adopted by the house, June 25, 1941. 


E._mer J. SCHNACKENBERG, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
R. P. RANDOLPH, 

Clerk of the House of Representatives. 
Concurred in by the senate, June 27, 1941. 
HucH W. Cross, 

President of the Senate. 
Epwarp H. ALEXANDER, 
Secretary of the Senate. 
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Mr. SHAFER of Michigan, Mr. 
Speaker, I have here a handbill being 
distributed in Washington today an- 
nouncing an open house of the Com- 
munist Party of the District of Columbia 
at the National Press Club auditorium 
tomorrow night. All members of the 
party and fellow travelers are invited to 
attend at 25 cents per head, with no war 
tax. 

Robert Miner, acting general secre- 
tary of the Communist Party, will be the 
principal speaker at tomorrow night’s 
meeting. His subject will be What Does 
the Nazi Invasion of Soviet Russia Mean 
to America? 

I think I can answer that question to 
the satisfaction of most Americans. It 
means that the Communist Party will 
now invade Washington in an attempt to 
use every pressure device to secure aid for 
Russia and recognition for the Commu- 
nists as allies in our fight to extend the 
four freedoms to the four corners of the 
earth. 

Mr. Speaker, the American people, and 
particularly the Members of Congress, 
will not be deceived by the hegira of 
Robert Miner to Washington to rally the 
scattered ranks of the Moscow-line fol- 
lowers hanging on to our Federal pay 
rolis, 

Tomorrow night’s meeting will be an 
interesting one. I can picture the audi- 
ence now. The “reds,” the “pinks,” the 
“fellow travelers,” the misguided young 
folks, Negroes and whites, who attend 
this meeting will not only be compelled to 











pay their quarter to get inside, but before 
they get out they will be subjected to the 
usual vacuum-cleaning process that is 
used at all Communist meetings to ex- 
tract anything from a dime to a $10 bill— 
or even a promise to pay—from the suck- 
ers who would prefer the godless poverty 
of the Russian system to the Christian 
plenty possible only under the American 
system of government. 





Farm Belt Volunteers Top Those From 
East and South 
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Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, the warlike 
press of the East and South is wont to 
refer with mild contempt to the Middle 
West as isolationist territory. 

It is true that the people of the Middle 
West are not in favor of our participa- 
tion in foreign wars, a sentiment which 
seems to be somewhat general, if current 
polls are to be believed. They are, how- 
ever, very much interested in national 
defense. 

It is interesting to note from an article 
by John Donnell appearing in this morn- 
ing’s Washington Times-Herald that the 
percentage of volunteers from Kansas 
and Iowa far exceeds that from typical 
States in the East and South. Under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
herewith the article in question: 

[From the Washington Times-Herald of July 
16, 1941] 


Farm Be.t VoLUuNTEERS Top WaRrLIKr MALES 
or SouTH—EAsTERN STATES LAG IN MaRTIAL 
TrEAD, Drarr VERSUS ENLISTMENT QUOTAS 
SHow 

(By John O’Donnell) 

The cold, matter-of-fact adding machines 
over in the selective-service headquarters are 
destroying a colorful tradition of American 
folklore—the accepted belief that the male 
of the South is more warlike than his cousins 
along the Atlantic seaboard and responds to 
@ martial tradition more eagerly than the 
boy from the Midwest Corn Belt. 

This might be true back in the days of the 
War between the States, but now, take it 
from the experts who are compiling the data 
on the potential fighting manpower of the 
Nation, the maxim has now gone with the 
wind of yesteryears. 

HOW THEY RUN 

In the present national emergency, the 
Wheat Belt of the Midwest is contributing 
more voluntary enlistments in the armed 
forces of the Nation than such typically 
Southern States as Alabama and Georgia, or 
those fighting feudists of the border States 
of Kentucky and Tennessee. 

New York, followed by Illinois, lags behind 
the four Southern States in the martial tread 
of enlistments—but so closely runs the ratio 
of volunteer to draftee in all States studied 
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that the experts in the selective service head- 
quarters have decided: 

“Actual records now being compiled destroy 
the old theory that certain sections of the 
Nation in a national emergency could be 
counted on for a higher percentage of vol- 
unteers than other sections. 

“Actual enlistments in the armed forces 
and corresponding credits against the selec- 
tive-service quota in a given State apparently 
bear no relation to the isolationist or inter- 
ventionist sentiment of the political spokes- 
men for the given States.” 

“SENSITIVE NUMBER” 

What the selective-service statisticians call 
“the most sensitive number” is the service 
credit figure. This is the number of men in 
every draft board zone in the Nation who are 
“actually accountable to the armed forces 
of the Nation and subject to military law.” 

These are the men who are in service or 
are on the Reserve list of the Army, Navy, 
Marine Corps, National Guard, or Coast 
Guard. 

The draft quota for each district is whittled 
down by one man for every man whose name 
is added to its “service credit list” through a 
commission or enlistment. 

Into the national headquarters of the selec- 
tive-service system is the daily deluge of cards 
bearing “names and home addresses” of these 
volunteers and newly commissioned officers. 
The home district is given a credit for each 
new enlistment. 


DRAFT BOARD “DEBITS” 


In another pile are the cards announcing 
“separation” from the services—discharges 
honorable or dishonorable, reports of death 
or retirement for age or disability. For each 
of these the local draft board is given a 
“debit”—one more man must be produced to 
fill their quota. 

By comparing these ever-shifting “service 
credits” with the potential manpower of the 
State as revealed in the registration for the 
selective service, an accurate check can be 
constantly kept on the flow of men from a 
given area in the Regular Army, the Navy, or 
the Marine Corps. 

“If these ratios mean anything, they mean 
that a*lot of accepted beliefs aren’t true any 
more so far as volunteering in time of emer- 
gency is concerned,” one of the Officials 
explained. 

ack in the World War days there were 
counties in Kentucky and Tennessee—‘feud- 
ing counties,” they were called—from which 
came no conscripts. Enlistments exhausted 
the draft quotas. That hasn’t happened in 
the emergency of World War No. 2. 


PUERTO RICO TOPS LIST 


As a matter of fact, Uncle Sam’s Caribbean 
ward—little Puerto Rico—tops the list with 
the highest number of service credits. From 
a coldly practical standpoint, this patriotic 
gesture from Puerto Rico was spurred in part 
by economic pressure—the wage scale cf the 
Army and Navy is far ahead of the average 
Puerto Rican income. 

Taking the island as a whole, the entire 
quota could have been filled easily by volun- 
tary enlistments. In certain draft boards, the 
illiteracy test brushed aside enough volun- 
teers to necessitate the calling up of a small 
number of selectees. 

The revelation that typical noninterven- 
tionist Farm Belt Iowa has more “service 
credits” than belligerent Tennessee was one 
of the surprises of the study. In Tennessee, 
367,346 registered for the draft. Iowa’s man 
power was 285,792. But as of today, there 
are 29,033 enlistments to build up Iowa’s 
service credits on her quota. Tennessee, with 
greater manpower, has 28,128 credits. 


VOLUNTEER ENLISTMENTS, SECTION BY SECTION 


This is the way typical States line up in 
their parade of volunteers into the armed 
services of the Nation—enlistments and com- 
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missions in the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, 
National Guard, and Coast Guard—in pro- 
portion to their potential manpower as dis« 
closed in registration for the draft. 
















Service 
Ran Service credits 
8tate selective | ‘rediis | to total 
ratio registra- 
service tion 
Farm Belt: | 
GN Sn nccnaduiaae 192, 958 31, 135 0. 1095 
cs cbc sciedensded 285, 792 29, 033 - 1016 
New York and Illinois: 
New York.......... 1, 714, 374 | 107, 534 . 0627 
» Nerina Sei: 1, 011, 986 62, 438 0616 
Southern States: 
Kentucky... ~--| 9831, 547 30, 616 - 0923 
Georgia... a-| 897, 212 35, 976 . 0906 
‘Tennessee... ae-| 367, 346 28, 128 0766 
Alabama........... 346, 429 24, 635 O71L 
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Mr. CARLSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to in- 
clude a letter written by Robert W. 
Hemphill, of Norton, Kans. Mr. Hemp- 
hill is a World War veteran and one of 
our State’s most active and prominent 
members of the American Legion. His 
letter expresses the views of a large por- 
tion of the citizens of my district. 

The letter follows: 


HARMONSON-ReEpp Post, No. 63, 
Norton, Kans., July 12, 19412. 
Eprror oF THE Datty TELecRram, 
Norton, Kans. 

Dear Eprror: I was pleased to note in one 
of the Topeka papers received this morning 
that some Congressman has had the good 
sense to take in after General Lear. Gen- 
erally speaking, it has been my impression 
that politicians did the Army and their 
country an injury when they attempted to 
interfere with military affairs. Some mili- 
tary or Navy man makes an honest siate- 
ment according to his convictions, and a 
politician sees a chance to make political 
timber of it and puts the poor soldier or 
sailor in bad, which is unquestionably ruin- 
ous to Army morale. 

On the other hand, we have always boasted 
in America that cur Army was not Prus- 
sianized, but was in some sense at least a 
democratic army, and we felt that that fact 
was in part responsible for our men being 
able to vanquish Kaiser Wilhelm’s goose- 
stepping legions. We are told that even 
Germany of today has kad the good sense 
to do away with something of its o!d caste 
system in its Army. To me General Lear’s 
disciplining a whole outfit because a few boys 
let off a little steam smacks of the type of 
discipline that most Americans disapprove 
of. I wonder if the old hoy was not just iry- 
ing to show off before his goif-playing girl 
friend in shorts. If so, there is plenty gocd 
enough excuse for some Congressman to 
show off before their constituents and show 
up an old goose-stepping general, if that is 
what he is, and that is what accounts I have 
read would indicate. 
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Most of us who were in the service in 1917 
and 1918 had a little fun 
I think that we, along with 
Nation, feel that the soldiers of today afe 
entitled to some frivolity, too. Ido not mean 
to condone any actual obsvenity. The ac- 
counts I have read of the General Lear inci- 
dent reported none, but there is something 
wrong with the general and his golf-playing 
girl friends if they could not take a little 
doughboy razzing. 

Very truly yours, 
Rosert W. HEMPHILL. 
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AND RESOLUTION BY UNITED STATES 
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Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Speaker, I insert in 
the Recorp an article from the Arkansas 
Legionnaire of July 11 and a copy of a 
resolution which I have received from the 
State: 


[From the Arkansas Legionnaire of July 11, 
1941 


Go.rinc GENERAL MAKES EXHIBITION OF How 
To DiscrPLINnE SoLDIERS—SUNDAY GAME DiIs- 
TURBED BY FRIENDLY GREETINGS BETWEEN 
MANEUVER-WEARY MEN AND SHoRTS-CLAD 
Lassies, GENERAL Lear SHOWs ’EM WHO’s 
Boss 
Shades of Captain Flagg and Mademoiselle 

from Armentieres. 

These lusty veterans of World War I would 
conclude they had fought and comforted in 
vain, if they could know that things have 
come to such a pass in this new army that a 
man in khaki can’t even yoo-hoo at a lass in 
shorts. 

Why, in the first World War—but never 
mind that. Those were the days when a sol- 
dier was a man and generals knew when to 
look the other way. 

It seems that a bunch of the boys from 
the Thirty-fifth Division were returning to 
Camp Robinson from Tennessee where they 
had spent 6 long, hot, dusty weeks chasing 
mythical enemies over the hills and dales. 

They hadn't seen anything in skirts in 
weeks, and now, as they passed a park in 
Memphis, they spied a bevy of pretty girls— 
not in skirts, bless their hearts, but in shorts. 
You know—l-e-g-s. 

WHY WEAR SHORTS? 


So the boys yoo-hooed, and whistled, and 
saluted, and otherwise manifested the pleas- 
ure of the male animal when he sees a come- 
ly specimen of the opposite sex. 

And did the girls burst into tears and run, 
blushing, to the nearest bush to hide them- 
selves in shame and chagrin? They did not. 
They smiled and waved back, in fact, some 
reports had it that they waved first, the 
hussies. 

Nearby a man in golfing clothes witnessed 
this scene with a bilious eye. Some of the 
soldiers, wasting a glance or two, are said to 
have inquired if he needed a caddy. 


Little did they dream that this sour puss 
was the biggest brass hat of them all—Lt, 
Gen. Ben Lear, commander of the entire 
Second Army. 

BEN HADN’T NOTICED ’EM 

The general waxed exceedingly wroth. vd 
dared these dusty young whi, 
look from their passing trucks at Gere 
legs of the flower of Memphis ood. 
Of course, the general hadn't even been 
aware of their skirtless presence. It was a 
degrading exhibition of unmilitary, uncouth, 
and ungentlemanly behavior. And, besides, 
it interrupted his golf game. Well, he’d show 
‘em. 

He showed ’em. The convoy continued to 
Little Rock where, on orders from General 
Lear (or is it Leer?), the trucks refueled 
and turned around and went back to Mem- 
phis. There the entire battalion made an- 
other practice run through the city, averting 
their eyes from the possible dangers of parks 
and playgrounds, listened to a lecture on the 
evils of yoo-hooing, and then alternately 
marched and trucked in the broiling sun 
from West Memphis to Forrest City. 

That’s what they got for peeping in broad 
daylight (the Peeping Toms). Of course, 
after a mile or two of footwork with full 
packs, they wouldn’t have looked up if Lady 
Godiva had ridden by on her way home from 
a barber shop. Or, if they had, they’d have 
said, “Good afternoon, sir.” 

WHAT—NO POWDER PUFFS 

Well, that’s the new order of things in 
modern military training, as administered by 
@ general who doesn’t like to have his Sun- 
day afternoon golf interrupted by a convoy of 
lechers in khaki. 

Look out for a general order for regular 
issue of ruffied shorts for Ben Lear’s second 
army hzllions. 

It is rumored that hereafter when the 
soldiers at Camp Robinson get passes to come 
to Little Rock they will be required to turn 
in their gas masks and take out blinders. 

Any man caught winking at a girl will be 
detailed to 2 weeks of K. P., where he and 
the potatoes can make eyes at each other. 

Holding a girl’s hand will cost the offender 
a round-trip hike to St. Louis, on the double 
and pushing a jeep. 

A kiss will sentence the soldier to carry 
General Lear piggy-back throughout the war 
maneuvers in Arkansas and Louisiana. 

And—well, if the Second Army is sent to 
Iceland, it’s an even bet that the intrepid 
general will not be caught out in front 
yelling, “Come on men, let’s give ’em hell.” 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE UNITED STATES 
ARMY MOTHERS’ CLUB, LITTLE ROCK, ARK., CON- 
DEMNING LT. GEN. LEAR’S PUNISHMENT OF 350 
SOLDIERS LOCATED AT CAMP ROBINSON, ARK. 


The public has not been apprised of just 
what the boys were punished for. 

Only one thing is clear and certain—they 
were cruelly punished on the hottest day in 
several years. As a result of the punishment, 
we are informed that a dozen or more are in 
the hospital. All have suffered and some 
may pay with their lives for violating no law 
or military regulation known to them; but 
cn the contrary, for exhibiting the national 
exuberance of healthy young American men. 

Before any punishment, much less cruel 
and unusual punishment, is imposed upon 
soldier or civilian, in peacetime or war, it 
appears to us that the American system re- 
quires that the law or regulation allegedly 
violated should be specified. ‘The accused 
should have an opportunity to defend them- 
selves against the allegations. This is the 
system which these same boys are being con- 
ditioned to defend with their lives. 

If General Lear was irritated by the boys 
in the course of his golf game, then it is 
only natural to suggest that it might be 
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If General Lear’s action is a fair sample of 
what the American soldier may expect at the 
hands of superior military authorities in 
peacetime, then what shall we tell our boys 
to fear under any other system? 

Should discipline be necessary, it should be 
meted out to the-guilty parties rather than 
to punish all for the conduct of a few. The 
incident is regrettable and it is felt that a 
congressional investigation should be made. 

UNITED STATES ARMY 
MOoTHERs’ CLUB, 
Post No. 1 OF ARKANSAS, 
Mrs. Tom ALFrorp, Commander, 





The President’s War Versus People’s 
Mandate 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 16, 1941 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, we have re- 
cently seen many big and expensive ad- 
vertisements in the Washington newspa- 
pers in which the Fight for Freedom 
Committee and the Committee to Defend 
America by Aiding the Allies have been 
urging the President to take steps put- 
ting this country into a shooting war. 
Occasionally these committees, which 
are spending such vast sums in news- 
paper and radio advertising in an effort 
to involve America in the war, mention 
the word “Congress” or refer to the 
common people of America, but the main 
theme of their incessant demands for 
“war now” is that the President should 
“take action.” Apparently what they 
want is a President’s war. 

Mr. Speaker, whether the President is 
planning to put this country into its 
first President’s war is not yet clear. 
Some say he is resisting the New York 
City war crowd in its campaign to get our 
men and our materials in the fighting. 
Others say he is not adverse to taking 
risks and making gambles with our 
national safety which would result in 
“a Roosevelt war.” The next few months 
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will clearly show whether President 
Roosevelt desires to keep his campaign 
pledges or whether he is determined to 
involve this country in the fighting de- 
spite his oft-repeated pledges to the con- 
trary. I personally refuse to condemn 
him for bad faith until the evidence is a 
little clearer. I am among those who 
continue to hope that he will not betray 
the public trust reposed in him when the 
Nation elected him for a third term on 
his platform of repeated promises to 
keep America out of the War. 

POPULAR RESISTANCE TO WAR IS STIFFENING 

STEADILY 

On June 30 I inserted in the Concres- 
SIONAL ReEcorD an exchange of corre- 
spondence which I have had with Dr. 
George Gallup, the director of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Public Opinion, com- 
monly referred to as the Gallup poll. 
That correspondence revealed that Dr. 
Gallup was presently polling America on 
its reaction to a question which I pro- 
posed to the Institute of Public Opinion 
and which Dr. Gallup agreed to use in 
making a test poll of public opinion. 
That question was, Should the United 
States enter the war now? The first 
tabulations on that question were re- 
cently released to the public and I have 
a letter from Dr. Gallup under date of 
July 10 in which he advises me of addi- 
tional results obtained in the use of this 
question and mentions plans which he 
is making for checking them with other 
questions. He will keep me advised of the 
results obtained from these tests and 
tabulations will continue to be made pub- 
lic on the findings obtained in my spe- 
cific question of Should the United 
States enter the war now since the word 
“now” is a traveling date line which is 
always in harmony with current develop- 
ments in the international situation. 
Dr. Gallup is also perfecting plans in co- 
operation with Professor Childs of the 
Public Opinion Quarterly for utilizing a 
committee of outstanding educators to 
formulate other questions on the war 
problems and for auditing results ob- 
tained by these polls. In so dong it is 
my opinion that Dr. Gallup and the 
American Institute of Public Opinion is 
rendering a great public service in con- 
tinuing to probe public opinion in an im- 
partial manner on one of the most vital 
decisions ever to confront America. 

I am sure, Mr. Speaker, that neither 
President Roosevelt nor this Congress will 
ignore the findings of these polls. It 
seems improbable that the noisy and 
financially powerful 20 percent who 
clamor for war and spend millions of 
dollars to involve us in it will be suc- 
cessful in convincing either the Presi- 
dent or the Congress that money speaks 
louder than human beings and that we 
should enter a conflict overseas to which 
80 percent and more of our people are 
persistently opposed. 

Surely the road to national unity is not 
the one reached when out of a company 
of 100 men, the will of the 80 is ignored 
while the wealth of the 20 is implemented 
into defining a nationa! course of action. 
The only type of unity we can secure 
under the American system of life and 
government is for the minority (in this 
case only 20 percent) who favor war to 
cease disrupting public opinion by joining 


with the majority (in this case 80 per- 
cent) who oppose our entrance into war 
and who support all steps short of war 
to aid Britain, to protect the Western 
Hemisphere, to make America impreg- 
nable, and to stamp subversive groups out 
of America regardless of whether they 
Propose to reduce us to puppets under 
the hammer and the sickle of Russia or 
the swastika of Germany or whether they 
try to seduce us to forego our independ- 
ence by tearing up the Declaration of 
Independence and accepting the Union 
Jack as the standard under which we 
would operate if the Unionists Now had 
their way with things. 

If the noisy interventionists, represent- 
ing only 20 percent of the people by the 
returns of every poll that has been taken, 
will follow the American method of secur- 
ing unity by responding to majority senti- 
ment, America can have 100-percent 
unity the American way, and our peace 
will be protected and preserved. For the 
80 percent to join with the 20 percent, as 
is brazenly asked for in innumerable 
newspaper advertisements and in repe- 
titious radio broadcasts, is the Hitlerian 
method of securing unity—by compelling 
the people to forego their convictions and 
to yield to the demands of a few men in 
high places. Such a method is not the 
American approach to unity of action. 

ALL POLLS POINT TOWARD PEACE 


Mr. Speaker, not only did the last Gal- 
lup poll show a 3-percent increase in the 
antiwar sentiment in America but the 
Chicago Tribune and New York Daily 
News polls, recently completed, substanti- 
ate these findings by showing that 80 per- 
cent of all Americans are opposed to war. 
Also the President Hutchins poll of the 
University of Chicago, the findings of 
which were released to the public yester- 
day, confirm these figures precisely, and 
once again show 80 percent of all Amer- 
icans united in their opposition to the 
involvement of this country in the fight- 
ing of this war. 

Under leave extended to me, I now call 
attention to an editorial in yesterday’s 
issue of the New York Journal-American 
entitled “The Mandate Against War,” in 
which this metropolitan newspaper com- 
ments upon the fairness and impartiality 
of the question which Dr. Gallup included 
in his poll at my request and calls atten- 
tion to the prevailing majority sentiment 
in this country against our entrance into 
war: 

THE MANDATE AGAINST WAR 

Has Nazi Germany’s campaign against 
Communist Russia made the American 
people more willing or less willing than they 
were before to enter the European war? 

This is a vital question that Congress 
should be glad to have answered; for Con- 
gress, under the Constitution, has the sole 
power to declare war, and Congress is elected 
to represent the will of the people. 

An answer to the question has been ob- 
tained, and it is a direct, unequivocal answer 
which nobody can pretend to misunder- 
stand. 

Here is the answer: 

Our people are emphatically less willing 
at this time to become embroiled in the 
foreign conflict than they have been in the 
past, and more than 70 percent have been 
opposed to going into the war ever since the 
war began. 

This information has been procured by 
the Gallup poll in another of its Nation-wide 
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surveys, a survey which was started 1 day 
after the German invasion of Soviet Russia 
began and which, therefore, can be accepted 
and interpretei only as reflecting American 
opinion in the light of actual events. 

The exact query used in the poll was, 


“Should the United States enter the war 
now?” 
That query cannot be discredited as a 


trick question; obviously, there is no trick 
*in it. 

Neither can the query be disparaged by 
glibly remarking that everybody is against 
Ma on principle, just as everybody is against 

n. 

The query is plain and explicit—and the 
public response that it elicited was not less so. 

Out of the “representative voting popula- 
tion” interviewed, extending “from Maine to 
California,” 79 percent replied that America 
should stay out of the war. 

The total represents a gain of 3 percent in 
antiwar sentiment within a period of 1 month, 
the Gallup poll having reported in June, 
before the Nazi-Communist warfare, that 76 
percent of the American people were then 
opposed to our entering the war. 

Or, in terms of the minority figures com- 
piled, a mere 24 percent of our people thought 
we should go to war in June, and this pro- 
war minority has since declined to a meager 
21 percent. 

There is no reason whatsoever why the 
credibility and reliability of the Gallup poll 
should be doubted in this survey. 

Newspaper polls which are being taken 
independently in two most populous States— 
New York and Illinois—provide confirmation. 

In New York, out of 64,000 registered voters 
canvassed, more than 68 percent Oppose our 
getting in the war. 

In Illinois the percentage is more than 80 
percent opposed. 

These unasSailable facts and figures ought 
to convince even Harold Ickes, Secretary 
Knox, and Wendell L. Willkie that, if the 
American people do get into the war, it will be 
because they are betrayed into it, contrary to 
their own will and judgment, as well as in fla- 
grant violation of the solemn pledges of both 
Presidential nominees in the 1940 electoral 
campaign. 





American Interpretation of McCormack 
Act by Judge Letts 





REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHARLES KRAMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Thursday, July 17, 1941 





Mr. KRAMER. Mr. Sperker and 
Members of the House, I feel it of some 
importance to call to your attention a 
decision which was handed down yester- 
day in the District Court of the United 
States for the District of Columbia, com- 
mitting three defendants, namely, Raph- 
ael Rush, Norman Weinberg, and Morris 
Liskin, in a conspiracy. The decision 
was made by the Honorable F. Dickenson 
Letts. Judge Letts was formerly a Mem- 
ber of this body, coming from the State of 
Iowa. 

I particularly desire to call to the at- 
tention of the Members of the House the 
charge to the jury by the court, in which 
Judge Letts points out to the jury the 
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basic reason for the indictment, having 
to do with an act passed by Congress, 
which in this instance was commonly 
known as.the McCormack Act. The Mc- 
Cormack Act had its origin by a resolu- 
tion which was introduced in the House 
directing the then Speaker of the House, 
the late Henry T. Rainey, for the ap- 


pointment of seven Members to investi- . 


gate Nazi and un-American activities and 
propaganda, which was then being 
spread in the United States. 

The charge to the jury is quite inter- 
esting in that it does, throughout the 
entire proceeding, refer to the proceed- 
ings and testimony which resulted from 
the investigation of the then committee, 
known as the first committee conduct- 
ing un-American activities, and known 
as the McCormack committee. The act 
which the court had particular reference 
to was the McCormack Act, which the 
judge charges was an act which was the 
result of the public hearings and activ- 
ities of the committee, and was designed 
to remedy some of the ills which that 
committee had reported to the House, 
and as a result of the act another law 
was enacted providing that unofficial 
agents who are in the United States for 
propaganda purposes must register with 
the Secretary of State, and is known as 
Public Act 583 of the Seventy-fifth Con- 
gress, and Public Law 319, of the 
Seventy-sixth Congress. . 

The charge to the jury is somewhat 
lengthy; however, I hope, by reason of 
the benefits which will inure to the House 
and the public, that no objection will be 
made to its publication in the Recorp. 

May I at this point ulso comment on 
the publicity which the press, particu- 
larly the New York Times, gave to the 
decision in this case, wherein they refer 
to the hearings of Ida Lee, who testified 
before our Committee on Un-American- 
ism, of which I was then a member, 
wherein a great deal of the money was 
procured. The investigation resulting in 
the indictment here was brought about 
by the Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
under the very able direction of Hon. 
J. Edgar Hoover. The Government was 
represented by Benjamin M. Parker, 
special assistant to the Attorney General, 
and this is the first prosecution in the 
courts of the United States under this 
act. I had the pleasure of collaborating 
with Mr. Parker on many occasiOns pre- 
liminary to the trial of this case in giving 
him facts and data from the records of 
the hearings of the McCormack com- 
mittee. He likewise is entitled to a great 


deal of credit witn Judge Letts, who has. 


handed down one of the most outstand- 
ing opinions, setting out his reasons for 
the commitment and conviction. 

This is one of the finest examples of 
judicial utterances that I have ever 
read. Moreover, it discloses a great 
amount of learning, and is the type of 
learning which is made manifest only by 
a former Member of Congress who has 
full appreciation of the meaning of con- 
gressional committee hearings, reports of 
congressional commitees, and debates 
in Congress. I know of no writings 
which could more justifiably present the 
work of the McCormack committee: I 
know of no utterances which could have 
given more meaning to the work of the 





McCormack committee: I know of no 
judicial statement which could more ac- 
curately reflect the intent of the Mc- 
Cormack Act. Judge Letts has carried 
forward the work of the McCormack 
committee. Judge Letts, by his scholarly 
charge, has given notice to the world 
that the people of America will not tol- 
erate propagandists in this country who 
seek to work underground. I know you 
will be delighted when you read the 
charge of Judge Letts. I think the people 
of America will be delighted with it, and 
I am sure that you and the other Mem- 
bers who served with me on the {first 
Committee on Un-Americanism who 
gave so much to their country in the 
course of the investigation will be 
pleased to know that their work has not 
been in vain. 

The publicity that has been given by 
the press to this conviction, especially 
by the New York Times of this morning, 
highly praises Justice F. Dickinson Letis, 
who presided at the trial and in impos- 
ing sentence says: 

“You have been convicted of a very grave 
offense. After listening to the trial it is my 
conclusion that the defendants were all so 
anxious to make money that they forgot 
their obligations to their country. That be- 
ing true, they must all have substantial 
punishment.” 

The case of the Bookniga Corporation, 
which conducted a book store specializing in 
Soviet propaganda literature at 255 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, was in the nature of a 
test of the McCormack Act, it being the first 
prosecution brought under the law, which 
was passed in 1938. 


The instructions to the jury on law 
and facts by Honorable Judge Letts, and 
the verdict of the jury in adjudging the 
defendants guilty is a powerful message 
that subversive forces in our beloved 
country will not be tolerated in their 
vicious efforts to undermine and destroy 
America. 

Justice Letts’ instructions to the jury 
follow: 


[In the District Court of the United States 
for the District of Columbia. Criminal 
action No. 65,043. United States v. 
Raphael Rush, Norman Weinburg, Morris 
Liskin. Washington, D. C., Tuesday, July 
1, 1941] 

The above-entitled cause came on for trial 
before Associate Justice F. Dickinson Letts 
and a jury heretofore impanele:' in criminal 
court No. 3, at 10 o’clock a. m. 

Appearances on behalf of the United 
States: Benjamin M. Parker, special assist- 
ant to the Attorney General. 

On behalf of the defendant Raphael Rush: 
Isadore Englander, 

On behalf of the defendant Norman Wein- 
berg: Leo A. Rover. 

On behalf of the defendant Morris Liskin: 
David A. Hart. 

CHARGE TO THE JURY 

The Court (Letts, J.). Members of the 
jury, in the consideration of the indictment 
and of each count thereof we are concerned 
with an act of Congress, commonly known 
as the McCormack Act. 

It may be helpful to the jury for me to 
make brief reference to the legislative his- 
tory of the McCormack Act. The House of 
Representatives, in the Seventy-third Con- 
gress, passed a House resolution which, as 
pertinent, provided: 

“Resolved, That the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized to appoint a special committee to 
be composed of seven members for the pur- 
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pose of conducting an investigation of (1) 
the extent, character, and objects of Mazi 

activities in the United States, 
(2) the diffusion within the United States 
of subversive propaganda that is instigated 
from foreign countries and attacks the prin- 
ciple of the form of government as guaran- 
teed by our Constitution, and (8) all other 
questions in relation thereto that would 
aid Congress in any necessary remedial 
legislation.” 

The special committee appointed by the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives be- 
came known as the McCormack committee, 
the committee taking the name of its chair- 
man. 

After extensive hearings in many cities 
which are reported in many pages of testi- 
mony before the McCormack committee, that 
committee, after investigating over 9 months, 
in its final report, dated February 15, 1935, 
found that this country has been flooded 
with propaganda material, and with much 
propaganda literature from various alien or- 
ganizations outside of the United States 
which were engaged in un-American propa- 
ganda activities, in an effort to gain adher- 
ents, and to influence the political opinions 
of many of our people and also to influence, 
if necessary and possible, our Government 
policies. 

It further found that all kinds of efforts 
and influences, short of violence and force, 
were used by foreign governments and their 
various agencies to obtain their desired ob- 
jective, which was to consolidate persons into 
one group, subject to dictation from abroad, 
in distinct violation of every known Ameri- 
can principle. 

Furthermore, according to the McCormack 
committee, this foreign political propaganda 
was not directed merely at adults, but also 
at children, who were taught to believe that 
the principles of government taught by the 
foreign dictator were superior to the prin- 
ciples of our Government. Moreover, the Mc- 
Cormack committee found that American 
firms and American citizens as individuals 
sold their services for express propaganda 
purposes, making their contacts with and 
accepting compensation from business firms. 

The McCormack Act, with which we are 
now concerned, was the result of the public 
hearings and the recommendations of the 
McCormack committee and was designed to 
remedy some of the ills which that commit- 
tee has reported to the House of Representa- 
tives. 

The purpose of the legislation was to re- 
quire unofficial agencies who are in the 
United States for propaganda purposes to 
register with the Secretary of State. It was 
intended that the legislation should relate to 
political propagands, to persons who were 
engagea by foreign companies, foreign agents, 
or connected with a foreign government en- 
gaged in political propaganda and to those 
who are engaged in propaganda in this coun- 
try connected with some particular country, 
or political party of a country, or some firm, 
some group or business of the particular 
country who is using this as a means for that 
particular country or political party to hide 
its identity. 

The committee maintained that the Con- 
gress and the people of the United States are 
entitled to have notice of any person who is 
in the United States or who employs any 
person for the purpose of disseminating po- 
litical propaganda in the United States. The 
comm.ttee sought through its bill to deter 
through the instrumentality of registration 
with the Secretary of State those activities of 
persons who are engaged by foreign govern- 
ments directly or indirectly to advise them on 
what methods or what is the best method to 
employ public propaganda or who are en- 
gaged for the pywrpose of disseminating politi- 
cal propaganda in the United States. 

It was the purpose of Congress to bring out 
in the open information as to who is dis- 
seminating political propaganda in the 
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United States and the purposes of such 
propaganda—information which the Congress 
thought the American public is entitled to 


have. 

The bill as enacted into law was designed 
to accomiplish the ends and aims of the Mc- 
Cormack committee. You are now told, as a 
matter of law, that through the passage of 
the McCormack Act the Congress sought: 

(a) to force propaganda agents represent- 
ing f to come out in the open 
in their activities; 

(b) to make known to the American 
people those who are so engaged in this 
country by foreign agencies to spread doc- 
trines alien to our democratic form of goy- 
ernment; 

(c) to make known to the American people 
the sources of any such efforts, the sources 
that promote and pay for the spreading of 
such foreign propaganda, and to label the 
sources of such propaganda; 

(ad) to publicize the nature of subversive 
or other similar activities of such foreign 

dists; 

(e) to deter the spread of such pernicious 

da by the spotlight of publicity re- 
sulting from the registration with the Sec- 
retary of State. 

In seeking to attain these ends it was the 
intent of Congress, therefore, that the follow- 
ing persons should be required to register 
with the State Department and to supply 
information about their political propaganda 
activities, their employers, and the terms of 
their contracts: 

(a) All persons who are in the United 
States for political propaganda purposes; 

(b) Aliens coming to or in the United 
ea propaganda purposes of a political 
na ; 

(c) American citizens who accept foreign 
political propaganda employment. 

You are further told as a matter of law 
that the terms “foreign political propa- 
ganda,” “propaganda Purposes of a political 
nature,” and “political ,” mean: 

(a) aimed toward establish- 
ing in the United States (1) a foreign system 
of government; (2) group action of a nature 
foreign to our institutions of government. 

(b) Propaganda for the purpose of influ- 
encing American public opinion on a politi- 
cal question. 

Purthermore, “pro da” and “foreign 
propaganda” are implicitly defined as— 

Spreading doctrines alien to our democratic 
form of government. 

Sprerding by word of mouth, or by the 
written word, the ideology, the principle, and 
the practices of other forms of government 
and the things for which they stand. 

Arbitrarily aiming to inculcate persons in 
the United States with those principles and 
teachings which seek to foster un-American 
activities, to influence the external and in- 
ternal policies of this country, and to vio- 
late both the letter and the spirit of inter- 
national law, as well as the democratic basis 
of our own American institution of govern- 
ment. 

Accordingly, it is clearly apparent from the 
foregoing legislative history what type of 
activity Congress intended should be public 
information through registration. 

The defendants are charged in the first 
count of the indictment with willful viola- 
tion of section 2 of the McCormack Act, which 
reads as follows: 

“Src. 2. Every person who is now an agent 
of a foreign principal shall, within 30 days 
after this act takes effect, and every person 
who shall hereafter become an agent of a 
foreign principal, shall forthwith file with the 
Secretary a registration statement, under 
oath, on a form prescribed by the Secretary, 
which shall set forth: 

“The name, business address, and residence 
address of the registrant; 

“The name of the foreign principal or other 
person or organization for which such person 
is acting as agent; 


“A copy of all contracts of employment 
under which such person acts or agrees to act 
as such agent, if written, or a full statement 
of the terms and conditions thereof, if oral; 

“The date when each such contract was 
made, the date of commencement of activity 
thereunder, and the period during which 
such contract is to be in effect; 

“The compensation to be paid, if any, and 
the form and time of rayment under such 
contract; 

“The name of every foreign principal or 
other person or organization which has con- 
tributed or which has promised to contribute 
to the compensation provided in such con- 
tract; and 

“If the registrant be a partnership, associa- 
tion, or corporation, a true and complete copy 
of its charter, articles of incorporation, co- 
partnership, association, constitution, and by- 
laws, and any other instrument or instru- 
ments relating to its organization, powers, 
and purposes.” 

The McCormack Act provides that as used 
in the act: 

“The term ‘person’ means an individual, 
partnership, association, or corporation; 

“The term ‘United States’ includes the 
United States and any place subject to the 
jurisdiction thereof; 

“The term ‘foreign principal’ means the 
government of a foreign country, a political 
party of a foreign country, a person domiciled 
abroad, or any foreign business, partnership, 
association, corporation, or political organi- 
zation; 

“The term ‘agent of a foreign principal’ 
means any person who acts or engages or 
agrees to act as a public-relations counsel. 
publicity agent, or as agent, servant, repre- 
sentative, or attorney for a foreign principal 
or for any domestic organization subsidized 
directly or indirectly in whole or in part by a 
foreign principal. Such term shall not in- 
clude a duly accredited diplomatic or con- 
sular officer of a foreign government who is 
so fr ized by the Department of State 
of the United States, nor a person, other than 


a public-relations counsel, or publicity agent, 


performing only private non-political, finan- 
cial, mercantile, or other activities in fur- 
therance of the bona fide trade or commerce 
of such foreign principal. 

“The term ‘Secretary’ means the Secretary 
of State of the United States.” 

Section 5 of the McCormack Act prescribes 
punishment for any person who willfully fails 
to file with the Secretary of State any regis- 
tration statement required to be filed under 
the act. 

Count 1 of the indictment alleges that 
each of the three defendants committed the 
crime of violating the McCormack Act which, 
by section 2, requires registration with the 
Secretary of State of every “agent of a foreign 
principal” within the meaning of the act. 

The indictment states that the defendants 
Morris Liskin, Raphael Rush, and Norman 
Weinberg were president, vice president, and 
secretary-treasurer, respectively, and were also 
the sole stockholders of Bookniga Corporation, 
a corporation organized and formerly existing 
under the laws of the State of New York. 
Count 1 recites that the said Bookniga Cor- 
poration, on or about the 8th day of Septem- 
ber 1938 and continuously thereafter to the 
6th day of April 1939, in the District of Co- 
lumbia, and within the jurisdiction of this 
court, willfully failed to file a registration 
statement as an agent of a foreign principal, 
as required by the McCormack Act. Count 
1 also charges that the defendants “at all 
times between the 8th day of September 1938 
and the 6th day of April 1939 willfully aided, 
abetted, counseled, commanded, induced, and 
procured the said Bookniga Corporation in 
the District of Columbia, and within the ju- 
risdiction of the Court willfully to fail to file 
the registration statement required by the 
McCormack Act as the duly authorized agent 
and representative of the Mezhdunaradnaya 
Kniga of the City of Moscow, United Soviet 
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Socialist Republics, for the sale and distribu- 
tion in the United States of America of books, 
magazines, periodicals, and pamphlets of a 
political and propagandist nature, and for 
political and propaganda purposes.” The in- 
dictment further charges that in order to 
prevent the filing of such registration state- 
ment the defendants did, on or about the 
6th day of April 1939, procure the dissolution 
of the said Bookniga Corporation and the 
organization of another corporation known 
as Bookniga, Inc. 

Count 2 of the indictment charges the 
three defendants, together with divers other 
persons to the grand unknown, with 
the violation, within the jurisdiction of this 
court, of section 37 of the Criminal Code of 
the United States, by unlawfully and feloni- 
ously conspiring, confederating, and agreeing 
together and with the Bookniga Corporation 
so that the said Bookniga Corporation would 
willfully fail to file with the Secretary of 
State a registration statement under oath on 
a form prescribed by the Secretary of State, 
as required by the McCormack Act, the said 
defendants well knowing that the said Book- 
niga Corporation was the agent of a foreign 
principal. A few of the overt acts are then 
set forth. 

To the indictment each of the defendants 
has entered his plea of not guilty. 

You are told at this point that at the out- 
set, as in all criminal cases, there is a pre- 
sumption in law that the person who stands 
accused is not guilty of the offense with 
which he is . That presumption 
should remain in the minds of the jurors for 
the benefit of a defendant until it is over- 
come by proof which satisfies the jury beyond 
a reasonable doubt that he is guilty. 

The burden of proof is upon the Govern- 
ment. This means that before you will be 
warranted in finding these defendants or any 
of them guilty, the Government must prove, 
and you must find from the evidence, beyond 
a@ reasonable doubt, the truth of the allega- 
tions of the indictment as to all essential 
elements of the crime charged, and this 
proof, as I have indicated, must be to your 
satisfaction beyond a reasonable doubt. 

A reasonable doubt, as the words them- 
selves import, is a doubt in reason. It means 
such a doubt as will leave the juror’s mind, 
after a full, fair, candid, and impartial in- 
vestigation of all the facts and circumstances 
shown in the evidence, so undecided that he 
is unable to say that he has an abiding con- 
viction of the defendants’ guilt; or such a 
doubt as in the graver and more important 
transactions of life would cause a reasonable 
and prudent man to hesitate and pause. The 
words “reasonable doubt” must be given their 
usual and ordinary meaning. The doubt 
must not be trivial or whimsical or based 
upon groundless conjectures. The doubt 
must not be sought after; for when it is 
such a doubt as the law recognizes, it arises 
fairly and naturally in the mind of the juror 
upon a full and fair consideration of all 
the facts and circumstances in evidence in 
the case. This doubt must arise out of the 
evidence, or from a lack of necessary evi- 
dence, and it must be a doubt which appears 
to you to be reasonable under the facts and 
circumstances of the case. 

The Government does not claim that these 
defendants were required to file registration 
statements with the Secretary of State but 
it is the theory of the Government that 
Bookniga Corporation was required by the 
McCormack Act to file the registration state- 
ment therein required of an agent of a for- 
eign principal. It is claimed by the Govern- 
ment that Bookniga Corporation did not 
file the statement required of it by the Mc- 
Cormack Act and willfully failed so to do; and 
that the defendants are in law chargeable and 
criminally lable for such willful failure of 
Bookniga Corporation to file the registra- 
tion statement required of an agent of @ 
foreign principal by the McCormack Act. 

The Government charges that these de- 
fendants between the 8th day of September, 
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1938, and the 6th day of April, 1939, will- 
fully aided, abetted, counseled, commanded, 
induced, and Bookniga Corporation 
willfully to fail to file the registration state- 
ment required of it by the McCormack Act, 
and in order to prevent the filing of such 
registration statement did procure the dis- 
solution of Bookniga Corporation and the 
organization of another corporation known 
as Bookniga, Inc. 

This contention by the Government seeking 
to hold these defendants criminally liable 
for the willful neglect, failure, and refusal 
of Bookniga Corporation to file the registra- 
tion statement required of it by the Mc- 
Cormack Act arises out of a statute of the 
United States which I shall now read to you, 
as follows: 

“Whoever directly commits any act con- 
stituting an offense defined in any law of 
the United States, or aids, abets, counsels, 
commands, induces, or procures its commis- 
sion, is a principal.” 

The essential elements of the offense 
charged in the first count of the indict- 
ment are: 

First, that Bookniga Corporation at some 
time between September 8, 1938, and April 
6, 1939, was an agent of a foreign principal 
within the meaning of the McCormack Act. 

Second, that at such time Bookniga Cor- 
poration willfully failed to file a registration 
statement with the Secretary ~f State. 

Third, that the defendants on trial will- 
fully aided, abetted, counseled, commanded, 
or induced Bookniga Corporation to willfully 
fail to file a registration statement with the 
Secretary of State. 

If the Government has established each of 
such propositions against any individual de- 
fendant, and you so find beyond a reasonable 
doubt, then you will by your verdict find such 
defendant guilty on the first count of the 
indictment. 

If the Government has failed to so estab- 
lish any one of the three elements as stated 
as against any defendant, your verdict as to 
such defendant will be not guilty on the 
first count of the indictment. 

You will be asked for a separate verdict as 
to each of the defendants. 

The McCormack Act does not in any way 
impair the right of freedom of speech, or of 
a free press or other constitutional rights. 
The American public may not be deprived of 
political information, even though it be 
propaganda. There is no law to prohibit its 
dissemination among the people, bu* as a 
matter of public policy our Government and 
the people of the United States are entitled 
to know the sources of foreign political propa- 
ganda and the person or persons or agencies 
carrying on the work and bearing the expense 
incident to its dissemination in the United 
States. 

In addition to their general pleas of not 
guilty, and to maintain such pleas, the de- 
fendants claim that Bookniga Corporation 
was not the agent of Mezhunaradnaya Kniga 
and that it was not required to file a regis- 
tration statement with the Secretary of State. 
It is their further contention that Bookniga 
Corporation was engaged in a nonpolitical, 
bona fide mercantile business, and was ex- 
cused from filing a registration statement 
with the Secretary of State by virtue of the 
provision o: the McCormack Act which pro- 
vides that the term “agent of a foreign prin- 
cipal” shall not apply to any person perform- 
ing only private, nonpolitical, financial, mer- 
cantile, or other activities in furtherance of 
the bona fide trade or commerce of such for- 
eign principal. 

With respect to such contention by the 
defendants you are now given the following 
definitions of the several terms used in the 
provision of the law co relied upon by the 
defendants: 

The term “private activities in furtherance 
of bona fide trade or commerce” means ac- 
tivities ordinarily and customarily performed 
by persons for private livelitood or profit, as 


distinguished from activities of a political or 
other character, whether or not in the guise 
of trade or commerce. 

The term “nonpolitical activities in fur- 
therance of bona fide trade or commerce” 
means such activities as are religious, educa- 
tional, professional, scientific, or related to 
the fine arts, which do not in any essential 
respect relate to the conduct of a government. 

The term “financial activities in further- 
ance of bona fide trade or commerce” means 
activities in which exchange of money or its 
equivalent is involved through the normal 
channels of finance and includes the normal 
incidents of such ¢ransactions. 

The term “mercantile activities in further- 
ance of bona fide trace or commerce” means 
activities directly concerned with the busi- 
ness of procuring, buying, selling, merchan- 
dising, warehousing, forwarding, transport- 
ing, or processing goods, products, or prop- 
erty of any kind. 

The term “other activities in furtherance 
of bona fide trade or commerce” as used in 
subsection (d) of the first section of the act 
means services rendered in connection with 
private activities, nonpolitical activities, 
financial activities, or mercantile activities as 
herein defined. 

The term “furtherance of bona fide trade 
or commerce” means engaging in good faith 
in the lawful exchange of goods, products, 
services, or property of any kind, or in any 
business, occupation, or employment. Such 
term shall not include any political activities. 

To be excused from filing a registration 
statement it is not enough that a part or 
even the major part of one’s activities as 
agent for a foreign principal are nonpolitical; 
on the contrary to be excused from filing 
such registration statement with the Secre- 
tary of State one who is an agent for a for- 
eign principal must have no political propa- 
gandist activities either independent of or 
incident to a bona fide mercantile business. 

Perhaps I should give you one other defi- 
nition. The failure of Bookniga Corpora- 
tion to register under the McMormack Act 
Was not criminal unless it was willful, and 
anything done by these defendants or any 
of them to aid, abet, counsel, command, in- 
duce, or procure Bookniga Corporation to 
fail to register with the Secretary of State 
was not criminal unless such conduct was 
willful. You are, therefore, told that “will- 
ful” as so used implies knowledge that Book- 
niga Corporation was an agent of a foreign 
principal and was required by the McCor- 
mack Act to file a registration statement with 
the Secretary of State, and having such 
knowledge Bookniga Corporation had the de- 
liberate intention of avoiding the require- 
ments of the law and that the individual 
defendants with such knowledge deliber- 
ately intended to and did aid, nbet, counsel, 
command, or induce Bookniga Corporation 
to fail to file a registration statement as 
required by the McCormack Act. 

With respect to count two of the indict- 
ment you are told that it is provided by 
statute that if two or more persons conspire 
to commit any offense against the United 
States and one or more of such parties do 
any act to effect the object of the conspir- 
acy, each of the parties to such conspiracy 
shall be punished. 

The second count of the indictment in 
this case charges the defendants Rush, Wein- 
berg, and Liskin jointly with the crime of 
conspiracy as defined in the statute which 
I have now brought to your attention. I 
have earlier in this charge given you the 
substance of the charge against the defend- 
ants as stated in the indictment. Briefly 
stated, it is this: That continuously from 
September 8, 1938, to April 6, 1939, the de- 
fendants now on trial and others unknown 
to the grand jury did unlawfully and felo- 
niously conspire, confederate, and agree to- 
gether and with Bookniga Corporation s0 
that Bookniga Corporation would willfully 
fail to file with the Secretary of State a 
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registration statement, under oath, on a form 
prescribed by the Secretary of State, as re- 
quired by the McCormack Act, the defend- 
ants well knowing that Bookniga Corpora- 
tion was the agent of a foreign principal 
within the of the McCormack Act. 

There follows as a part of the indictment 
a list of overt acts, which it is not necessary 
for me to read to you, but you are told that 
they are alleged to be acts which the Gov- 
ernment charges were done by these defend- 
ants at various times to effect the object of 
the conspiracy which is charged in the in- 
dictment. When you retire to your jury 
room, the indictment will be placed in your 
hands. 

You have noticed that the indictment 
charges these defendants with a conspiracy 
to commit an offense against the United 
States. You are now told that the offense 
described in the indictment is an offense 
against the United States. 

You are instructed that a conspiracy 
within the meaning of the statute is a com- 
bination or agreement of two or more persons 
by concerted action to accomplish an unlaw- 
ful object or a lawful objsct by unlawful 
means. 

The jury are further instructed that the 
words “any act to effect the object of the 
conspiracy” mean any act done after the 
formation of the agreement or combination 
and before its termination, with the purpose 
and intention of putting it into execution. 

The jury are instructed that in a prosecu- 
tion for conspiracy the Government is not 
required to produce direct evidence of a 
formal agreement between the conspirators. 
It is sufficient if, from all the facts and cir - 
cumstances shown by the evidence, the jury 
find and believe beyond a reasonable doubt 
that the defendants named in the indictment 
acted in concert and mutual understanding 
in the furtherance of a common design, in- 
tent, and purpose, substantially as alleged 
in the indictment. 

Looking again at the statute defining con- 
spiracy, it will be remembered that it pro- 
vides that if two or more persons conspire 
together to commit any offense against the 
United States and one or more of such par- 
ties do any act to effect the object of con- 
spiracy, each of the parties to such con- 
spiracy shall be punished. 

You will notice that this statute has a 
double aspect. It contains two essential ele- 
ments. In the first place, before you will be 
warranted in finding a verdict of guilty on the 
second count of the indictment you must 
find that there was a conspiracy substan- 
tially as alleged in the indictment, between 
some of the defendants now on trial. The 
second element in the statute is that when a 
conspiracy by two or more persons to com- 
mit an offense against the United States js 
shown, you must further find that one or 
more parties to the conspiracy did some act 
to further the object of the conspiracy. 

The statute does not mean that each of 
the conspirators shall do some act in fur- 
therance of the object of the conspiracy, but 
that one who is a conspirator has done some 
act to further the object of the unlawful 
enterprise. 

Looking at the indictment you will find 
that it is charged that these defendants on 
trial conspired unlawfully, within the mean- 
ing of the statute which I have defined, to 
commit an offense against the United States; 
and that they so conspired continuously 
throughout the period of time extending 
from September 8, 1938, to April 6, 1939. 
With respect to that allegation you are told 
that any combination or agreement found 
to have existed in violation of the statute 
under which the indictment is drawn will 
meet the requirements of the law if the 
conspiracy was in force at any time between 
the 8th day of September 1938, and the 6th 
day of April 1939. 

The jury may row have a 5-minute recess, 
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(Thereupon there was a brief informal re- 
cess, at the conclusion of which the~ pro- 
ceedings were resumed, as follows:) 

The Court. Members of the jury, I now 
have before me certain instructions asked by 
the Government and asked by these various 
defendants which have been allowed by the 
Court. With respect to these prayers you 
are told that each prayer states the law of 
the case insofar as it goes, but that no one 
instruction states all of the law of the case. 
Th order to have a comprehensive under- 
standing of the law of the case, it will be 
necessary for you to have in mind what is 
here said in these several prayers in con- 
nection with all matters mentioned by the 
Court in its general charge. 

I shall first read the Government’s prayers. 

Government's prayer No. 1 reads as fol- 
lows: 

“Members of the jury, the indictment in 
this case is in two counts. Each of these 
counts constitutes a separate and distinct 
charge the same as if each were contained 
in a separate and distinct indictment, and 
in your deliberation you are to consider each 
count separately. You may, after consider- 
ing the evidence in this case, find any or all 
of the defendants guilty or not guilty on 
both counts or you may find any or all of 
them guilty on either count and not guilty 
on the other count.” 

Prayer No, 2: 

“The indictment ulleges that the Bookniga 
Corporation, from September 8, 1938, until 
April 6, 1939, was the ‘agent of a foreign 
principal’ known as Vsesojuznoje, Objedi- 
nenie, ‘Mezhdunarodnaya Kniga,’ of the city 
of Moscow, Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics, and referred to both in the indictment 
and throughout this trial as Mezhkniga.” 

Prayer No. 3: 

“The first count charges, and this is not 
denied by any of the defendants, that the 
defendants Rush, Liskin, and Weinberg, dur- 
ing the entire period involved—that is, from 
September 8, 1938, until April 6, 1939—were 
stockholders of the Bookniga Corporation and 
its officers; that the defendant Liskin was its 
president, the defendant Rush jts vice presl- 
dent, and the defendant Weinberg its secre- 
tary and treasurer. 

“As the evidence has disclosed, the Book- 
niga Corporation was dissolved on April 6, 
1939, and it is not now a defendant.” 

Prayer No. 4: 

“The indictment charges that Bookniga 
Corporation willfully failed to file a registra- 
tion statement as ‘agent of a foreign prin- 
cipal’ with the Secretary of State of the 
United States. 

“The first count then charges that the 
defendants Liskin, Rush, and Weinberg will- 
fully aided, abetted, tounseled, ~ommanded, 
induced, and procured the said Bookniga 
Corporation willfully to fail to file the said 
registration statement.” 

Prayer No. 5: 

“You are instructed that any person who 
willfully aids, abets, counsels, induces, or 
procures a corporation to commit an offense 
is guilty of the offense the same as if such 
person had himself committed it.” 

Prayer No. 6: 

“Tt is for the jury to determine whether 
Mezhkniga was a foreign principal within 
the meaning of the act. The court «harges 
that if you find that Mezhkniga was a per- 
son, or a group of persons, domiciled abroad, 
acting for a common purpose, or a corpora- 
tion, partnership, or association, domiciled 
abroad, and having its principal establish- 
ment or place of business in a foreign coun- 
try, or that if Mezhkniga was a government 
of a foreign country or any subdivision of 
such foreign country to which authority or 
functions are directly or indirectly delegated 
or permitted, or any political party of a for- 
eign country having for an aim the adminis- 
tration of a government, then Mezhkniga is a 


foreign principal within the meaning of the 
McCormack Act.” 

Prayer No. 7: 

“If the jury should find that Mezhkniga 
was a foreign principal, the jury must then 
determine whether the Bookniga Corporation 
was an agent of a foreign principal within 
the meaning of the act.” 

The meaning of the term “agent of a for- 
eign principal” as it is used in the Mc- 
Cormack Act is a question of law to be de- 
termined by the Court and not one of fact 
to be determined by the jury. 

Hence I shall scon define and explain to 
you the meaning of the term “agent of a 
foreign principal” as used in the act in ques- 
tion. Thereafter, based upon such defini- 
tions by the Court, it is the duty of the jury 
to determine whether the Bookniga Corpo- 
ration was an agent of a foreign principal 
within the meaning of the McCormack Act. 

Prager No. 8: 

“The term ‘agent of a foreign principal’ as 
used in this statute includes any individual 
or corporation who acts or engages or agrees 
a ae as a publicity agent for a foreign prin- 
c a 

I charge you that a publicity agent of a 
foreign principal is an individual or a cor- 
poration, which, on behalf of a foreign prin- 
cipa!, directly or indirectly engages in placing 
or disseminating within the United States, 
written or pictorial information, through ad- 
vertisements, books, periodicals, and news- 
papers. which spread doctrines alien to our 
form of government; which spread the 
ideology, the principle, and the practices of 
other forms of government and the things 
for which they stand; which spread prin- 
ciples and teachings which foster un-Ameri- 
cau activities; which violate both the letter 
and spirit of international law as well as the 
democratic basis of our own American insti- 
tution of government; which spread sub- 
versive propaganda that is instigated from 
foreign countries and which attack the prin- 
ciple of the form of government as guaran- 
teed by our Constitution; and which spread 
propaganda aimed toward establishing in the 
United States a foreign system of govern- 
ment, or which spread other foreign propa- 
ganda of a political nature. 

Therefore, if you find that the advertise- 
ments, books, periodicals, and newspapers 
either published by Mezhkniga or exported by 
Mezhkniga and imported and disseminated 
by the Bookniga Corporation were of the 
character which I have just described, you 
should find that the Bookniga Corporation 
was an agent of a foreign principal within the 
meaning of the McCormack Act. 

Prayer No, 11: 

“If you find that the Bookniga Corporation 
was an agent of a foreign principal within the 
meaning of the McCormack Act, you should 
find that it was necessary for and mandatory 


upon the Bookniga Corporation to register 
with the Secretary of State.” 
Prayer No. 13: 


“You are instructed that the question of 
the good faith of Bookniga Corporation, or of 
the defendants, in failing to file a registration 
statement, is not an issue in this case. If you 
find that Bookniga Corporation was an agent 
of a foreign principal within the meaning of 
the statute and if you find that these de- 
fendants deliberately, intentionally, and vol- 
untarily caused Bookniga Corporation to fail 
to file a registration statement with the Sec- 
retary of State, then you must find the de- 
fendants guilty even though the defendants, 
in good faith, thought that the filing of such 
a statement by Bookniga Corporation was not 
required by the law.” 

Prayer No. 14: 

“Mistake of law is no defense if you find 
that Bookniga Corporation as an agent of a 
foreign principal was required under the 
statute to file a registration statement, and 
if you find that the defendants deliberately 
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and intentionally caused Bookniga Corpora- 
tion to fail to do so, then you must find the 
defendants guilty, even though the defend- 
ants in good faith believed that the law did 
not apply to Bookniga Corporation.” 

I will now take up certain prayers offered 
by the defendants. I am not sure whether 
each defendant has adopted each of these 
prayers or not. 

Mr. Rover. Do you want me to tell your 
Honor what Liskin prayers we have adopted? 

The Court. Yes. 

Mr. Rover. Prayer No. 1, your Honor, and 
No. 2. The names would have to be trans- 
posed, your Honor. Also, No. 3. I believe 
that covers that, your Honor. 

Mr. ENGLANDER. That applies to the de- 
fendant Rush as well. 

The Court. Yes. 

Mr. ENGLANDER. Also as to the general pray- 
ers submitted by Mr. Rover, with the excep- 
tion of the last one, which is not applicable, 
as to character witnesses. 

Mr. Hart. As to the defendant Liskin, we 
adopt 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 13, 14, 15, 16, and 
17. 

The Court. You adopt 1 to 8? 

Mr. Harr. Yes. 

The Court. Does that include 8? 

Mr. Harr. Yes, your Honor. One to 8, and 
13 to 17. 

The Court. And 13 to 17? 

Mr. Harr. Yes. 

The Court. All right. 

The prayer which I shall now read is of- 
fered in behalf of the three defendants. It 
reads as follows: 

“The jury aro inst: ucted that the only ob- 
ject and purpose of an indictment in a crim- 
inal case is to inform the defendants of the 
nature and cause of the accusation against 
them; that it does not amount to evidence 
against them in the slightest degree what- 
ever and the only purpose for which it can 
be considered by the jury is to determine the 
charge with which the defendants are ac- 
cused.” 

Prayer No. 2 is likewise offered on behalf of 
the three defendants: 

“The jury is instructed that the defendants 
are presumed to be innocent and that this 
presumption remains with the defendants 
throughout until and when the jury becomes 
convinced of their guilt beyond a reasonable 
doubt.” 

Prayer No. 3 is likewise offered for the bene- 
fit of each of the defendants: 

“The jury are instructed in weighing the 
evidence in the case that if the acts and con- 
duct of the defendants, or any of them, are 
just as consistent with innocence as with 
guilt, then the defendants are entitled to 
the benefit of the presumption of innocence.” 

No. 4 likewise is offered in behalf of each of 
the defendants, and reads as follows: 

“The jury are instructed that if after con- 
sidering all the evidence in the case it feels 
that all the evidence is just as consistent with 
the innocence of the defendants, or any cf 
them, as with their guilt, then its verdict 
should be not guilty as to all the defendants, 
or any of them, as the case may be.” 

Prayer No. 5 is offered on behalf of each of 
the defendants: 

“The jury are instructed that the defend- 
ants are presumed to be innocent until proved 
guilty, and this presumption continues. and 
attends them throughout the trial until over- 
come by testimony establishing beyond a rea- 
sonable doubt each and every material ele- 
ment of the charge against them as those 
material elements are defined and explained 
to you by the court; and it is your duty, if you 
reasonably can, to reconcile the evidence in 
the case with this presumption.” 

Prayer No. 6 is offered in behalf of each 
defendant: 

“The court instructs the jury that in this 
case the law raises no presumption against 
the defendants, but that the presumption 
of law is in favor of the innocence of the 
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defendants, and in order to convict them of 
the crime alleged in the indictment, every 
material fact to constitute such crime must 
be proved beyond a reasonable doubt; and 
if the jury entertain any reasonable doubt 
upon any single fact or element necessary 
to constitute the crime, it is their duty to 
give the defendants the benefit of such doubt 
and render a verdict of not guilty.” 

Prayer No. 7 is also offered in behalf of 
each defendant: 

“The jury are instructed that the burden 
is not upon the defendants to prove their 
innocence, but upon the United States to 
prove their guilt beyond a reasonable doubt; 
and unless you find the defendants’ guilt 
to be established beyond a reasonable doubt, 
you should find them not guilty, and if you 
can reconcile all the testimony in the case 
with any reasonable hypothesis of the de- 
fendants’ innocence, it is your duty to do so, 
and in such event you should find the de- 
fendants not guilty.” 

Prayer No. 8 is offered in behalf of each 
defendant: 

“The court instructs the jury that a reas- 
onable doubt may be defined to mean such 
a doubt as will leave the juror’s mind, after 
a candid and impartial consideration of all 
the evidence, so undecided that he is unable 
to say that he has an abiding conviction to 
a moral certainty of the defendants’ guilt, 
or such a doubt as, in the graver and more 
important transactions of life, would cause 
a reasonable and prudent man to hesitate 
and pause.” 

The prayers which I shall now read are 
offered on behalf of each of these defendants: 

Prayer No. 13: 

“The jury is instructed that the business 
Bookniga Corporaticn was engaged in was en- 
tirely lawful. 

“That the only crimes charged are that 
Bookniga Corporation was required to reg- 
ister and that, under the first count of the 
indictment, the defendants knowing that the 
corporation was required to register, one or 
more of the defendants willfully aided it in 
willfully failing to register and that, under 
the second count of the indictment, one or 
more of the defendants feloniously conspired 
and agreed that the corporation would will- 
fully fail to register, and that at least one of 
the defencants committed an overt act for 
the purpose of carrying out the object of the 
conspiracy.” 

Prayer No, 14: 

“The jury is instructed that unless it is 
convinced beyond a reasonable doubt that the 
defendants, or any of them, willfully and in- 
tentionally did some act designed to cause 
the Bookniga Corporation to willfully fail to 
register, then its verdict should be not guilty 
as to all the defendants or as to such defend- 
ant or defendants concerning whose conduct 
in that regard they have a reasonable doubt.” 

Prayer No. 15: 

“The jury is instructed that before it can 
convict the defendants, or any of them, on 
either count of the indictment, it must be 
convinced beyond a reasonable doubt that 
they or one or more of them, as the case may 
be, knew that Bookniga Corporation was re- 
quired to register, namely, that it was the 
agent of Mezhkniga for political and propa- 
ganda purposes. 

“If it is not so convinced, beyond a rea- 
sonable doubt, or if it has a reasonable doubt, 
as to such knowledge on the part of any 
defendant, or as to all of them, then its 
verdict should be not guilty as to all the de- 
fendants, or as to such defendants con- 


cerning whose knowledge it has a reasonable 
doubt about.” 

Prayer No. 16: 

“The jury are instructed that the word 
‘willful’ as used in the statute and the in- 
dictment in this case implies not only a 
knowledge that Bookniga Corporation was 
obliged to register, but deliberately intended 


to cause it to wilifully fail to register.” 


You have 17 marked on your program. 

Mr. HART. That would be the next one, 
your Honor. 

The Court. Seventeen was not allowed. 

With respect to No. 20, I am not sure 
whether you adopted it. 

Mr. Hart. I will adopt it now. 

The Court. This is offered on behalf of 
each of the defendants (prayer No. 20): 

“The jury are instructed that it may find 
one or more defendants guilty and the 
other defendant or defendants not guilty, 
depending upon its view of all the evidence 
in the case.” 

Then I have this prayer which is offered in 
behalf of the defendants Weinberg and 
Liskin: 

“The jury is instructed that an established 
reputation for good character may alone 
create a reasonable doubt.” 

I have certain prayers here now. No. 1 is 
offered on behalf of each of the defendants 
and reads as follows: 

“The jury are instructed that the mere fact 
that a conspiracy has for its object the doing 
of an act which may be unlawful, followed 
by the doing of such act, does not constitute 
the crime of conspiracy, and unless the jury 
find that the defendant Liskin was actuated 
by a criminal intent, or if the defendant 
Liskin acted under a misconception or in 
ignorance, without any actual criminal mo- 
tive, then a conspiracy has not been estab- 
lished by the evidence as to him, and the jury 
should bring in a verdict of not guilty as to 
the said defendant Liskin.” 

Now, the principle of law announced in 
that prayer has been adopted by the other 
defendants. 

Mr. Rover. Yes. 

The Court. And it has the same force and 
effect as though I repeated the prayer by 
putting in the names of the other defendants, 
which is not necessary. 

Prayer No. 2: 

“The jury are instructed that if the de- 
fendant Liskin did not have a criminal 
intent, in union with either Rush or Wein- 
berg, or both, then they should bring in a 
verdict of not guilty as to the defendant 
Liskin.” 

That would be a correct statement of law 
as to the other defendants if their names 
were used instead of Liskin’s 

Prayer No. 3 reads as follows: 

“The jury are instructed that mere sus- 
Picion or possibility that the defendant 
Liskin participated in an alleged conspiracy 
with the other defendants or either of them, 
is insufficient to constitute the crime of 
conspiracy as to him, and before they can 
convict the defendant Liskin on the second 
count of the indictment they must find be- 
yond a reasonable doubt that there was an 
agreement, combination, or confederation 
with Rush and Weinberg, or either of them, 
to do an unlawful act; that mere passive 
cognizance of the crime or unlawful act to 
be committed or mere negative acquiescence 
is not sufficient to convic* Liskin.” 

That principle of law might be stated in 
the same manner as relating to the defend- 
ants Rush and Weinberg with the same 
force. 

Prayer No. 4: 

“The jury are instructed that any state- 
ment, declaration, or admission made by the 
defendant Rush to the Department of Jus- 
tice agent, about 8 months after April 8, 
1939, at the time of his arrest, or by the de- 
fendant, Weinberg, to the grand jury, or to 
anyone else, is not binding on the defendant 
Liskin, and must not be considered as evi- 
dence against Liskin that he participated in 
any alleged conspiracy as charged in the sec- 
ond count of the indictment.” 

Mr. Rover. That same rule applies to Wein- 
berg as to anything that Rush said. 

The Court. I will cover that later. That 
relates only to the defendant Liskin, 


Defendant Liskin’s instruction No. 5: 

“The jury are instructed that if they find 
from the evidence that the defendant Liskin 
had no knowledge or information of the 
Registration Act, nor of the correspondence 
concerning the same with the State Depart- 
ment, then in that event the defendant 
Liskin would not be guilty of any con- 
spiracy with the other defendants, and their 
verdict should be not guilty as to the said 
defendant Liskin.” 

The Court. Liskin’s prayer No. 7: 

“The jury are instructed that the mere 
fact that the defendant Liskin was the presi- 
dent and director of the Bookniga Corpora- 
tion does not in and of itself render him 
criminally responsible for the alleged crimi- 
nal acts of the other officers of the said cor- 
poration, and if the jury finds that the de- 
fendant Liskin had no kncwledge of any 
criminal acts or intent of such other officers 
or directors, then the jury should bring in 
a verdict of not guilty as to the defendant 
Liskin.” 

Liskin’s prayer No. 9: 

“The jury are instructed that the defendant 
Liskin was under no obligation to testify in 
his own behalf, and the fact that he did not 
testify does not create any presumption 
whatever against him.” 

Have I read this character prayer on behalf 
of the defendants? 

Mr. Hart. Yes. 

The Court. Another part of the indictment 
names or describes a number of overt acts. 
By that is meant acts which it is alleged 
were done by the conspirators named to effect 
the object of the conspiracy. As I have indi- 
cated, it is not necessary that any particular 
number of these acts should be proved be- 
fore you can find the defendants guilty. It 
is only necessary that at least one overt act 
was done by at least one member of the con- 
spiracy to effect the object of the conspiracy, 
and that at least one of those overt acts was 
done between the 8th day of September 1938 
and the 6th day of April 1939. 

In our jurisprudence we divide the respon- 
sibility in cases of this kind between the 
court and the jury. It is for the court to 
direct the orderly proceedings of the trial, 
to rule upon questions of law as they arise in 
the conduct of the trial and upon the ad- 
missibility of evidence and to declare the law 
of the case. It is the duty of the jury to take 
the law as stated by the court and to apply 
that law to the facts and circumstances 
shown in the evidence. 

It is the exclusive province of the jury to 
determine matters of fact and the questions 
of guilt or innocence. In coming to your 
conclusion you should do so with an under- 
standing of the law, and your deliberations 
should be orderly to the end that your ver- 
dict reached at the erid of the case will be 
a just verdict. 

You are the sole judges of the credibility cf 
the witnesses and of the weight you will 
accord the testimony of each of them. 

You should accord to individual witnesses 
and the testimony given by them that degree 
of credibility and effect which, in your hon- 
est judgment, you think they ought to have, 
taking into consideration insofar as you are 
able to do so, from the manner and appear- 
ance of the witness on the stand. whether the 
testimony of that witness is frankly and 
honestly given, the apparent intelligence or 
lack of intelligence of the witness, his ability 
and opportunity to observe the facts that 
transpired within his presence, and his ability 
to remember what at a prior time he has 
observed, and his ability to express accu- 
rately and communicate to you through the 
medium of words that which passed within 
his observation; also what, if any interest the 
witness has in the outcome of the case and 
whether or not on that account he has col- 
ored in any way the facts related in his tes- 
timony, and again whether or not there % 
manifested by any witness any bias, preju- 











dice, or feeling for or against the defendants, 
or any of them; and if so, whether or not 
that has colored the testimony of such wit- 
ness one way or the other. 

Furthermore, you are told that if you find 
that any witness has knowingly testified 
falsely with respect to any matter material 
to the issues of this case, and concerning 
which such witness might not reasonably 
be mistaken, you may, if you wish, reject all 
or any part of the testimony of such witness. 
The rule of law, however, does not prevent 
you from giving weight to such parts of the 
testimony of such witness as you may find 
to be trustworthy or reliable. Thus you 
may find parts of the testimony of the wit- 
ness to be supported or corroborated by other 
evidence in the case which you may believe 
to be true, and thus, even though you might 
find other parts of such testimony to be 
untrue. 

In weighing the evidence you are not re- 
minded that there was received in evidence 
certain conversations, admissions, or declara- 
tions of one or more of the defendants, made 
after April 6, 1939, the date fixed in the in- 
dictment as the time limit within which 
Bookniga Corporation was required to regis- 
ter as the agent of a foreign principal, and 
the termination of the time when the con- 
spiracy is alleged to have existed. With re- 
spect to any such evidence of conversations, 
admissions, or declarations by any one or 
more of the defendants you are told that 
any such conversations, declarations, or ad- 
missio'1s made before September 8, 1938, or 
after April 6, 1939, were admitted in evidence 
and may be weighed by the jury only as 
against the defendant who made same; and 
you are further told that they do not bind 
any other defendant and may have no weight 
in determining the guilt or innocence of any 
other defendant, and this proposition of 
law relates to the issues of the case as made 
by each count of the indictment. 

The case to a large extent involves what 
is known as circumstantial evidence. Cir- 
cumstantial evidence consists of disconnected 
and independent facts which give rise to a 
logical inference as to the existence of the 
main or principal fact in issue. Direct evi- 
dence is that which proves the fact itself. 
A conviction may be had upon circum- 
evantial evidence alone; but there are cer- 
tain rules of evidence which you should bear 
in mind in weighing evidence of this kind. 
It is the law that circumstantial proof, in 
order to justify a conviction, must not only 
be consistent with the guilt of a defendant 
but it must also exclude every reasonable 
hypothesis of his innocence. It is for you, 
and you alone, to say whether the logical in- 
ferences and deductions from the facts 
established by the evidence exclude every 
reasonable hypothesis of defendants’ inno- 
cence and lead you to the conclusion beyond 
a@ reasonable doubt that these defendants, or 
any of them, are guilty as charged in the 
indictment. 

You may now take the case and consider 
your verdict. You will be asked for your 
separate verdict on each count of the indict- 
ment as to each of the several defendants. 

(Counsel for all sides approached the 
bench and conferred with the court in a low 
tone of voice, as follows:) 

Mr. Hart. I thought Your Honor might 
have overlooked the fact that you were going 
to tell them they could bring in a verdict 
of guilty on the second count. 

The Court. I will take care of that when 
they come back. 

Mr. Rover. May I except to Your Honor's 
describing the legislative history of the act 
and the purpose of the act? 

The Court. Yes. 

Mr. ENGLANDER. I join in that exception. 

Mr. Parker. Both Mr. Englander and Mr. 
Rover referred to the fact of advice by counsel. 
That was in their argument, and both of 
them referred to advice of counsel. Advice 
of counsel is no defense. 
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Mr. Hart. I thought you had. 

The Court. I don’t know whether I did 
or not. 

Mr. Hart. Could Your Honor instruct them 
as to that, if they determine the guilt of the 
defendant Liskin on the second count, if 
they take into consideration the testimony 
on the first count? 

The Court. I think I will take care of 
that when they come in. 

Mr. Rover. If Your Honor is going to tell 
them that advice of counsel is no defense, I 
take an exception to that. 

The Court. Yes. 

(At the conclusion of the foregoing con- 
ference, counsel returned to the trial table 
and the trial proceeded as follows:) 

The Court. There is just one further word. 
Advice of counsel is no defense. 

You may take the case now. 

The alternate jurors have served their pur- 
pose and have done it well. Thank you for 
your attendance and your service. You will 
be excused. The alternate jurors will step 
aside, and the regular jurors will retire to the 
jury room. 

(Whereupon, at 3:55 p. m., the jury retired 
to consider their verdict.) 
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HON. HAROLD H. BURTON 
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Thursday, July 17, 1941 


ADDRESS OF HON. HAROLD H. BURTON, 
OF OHIO 


Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
which I delivered at the Summer Insti- 
tute for Social Progress, Wellesley, Mass., 
on July 15, on the place of the United 
States in the world situation. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp. 
as follows: 


In order to speak briefly on the place of 
the United States in the world situation I 
must choose between discussing our place in 
the immediate future and our place in the 
distant future. Coming, as I do, from the 
governmental forum where the “immediate 
future of the United States” is discussed 
day by day, I shall limit myself to the follow- 
ing three aspects of our immediate future: 
Our war policy, our hemispheric policy, and 
our internal policy. I shall deal with each 
only as it affects our place in the world situ- 
aticn. 

Our war policy is to preserve America’s 
freedom and ideals at all costs and, if pos- 
sible, to do it without fighting. On this 
much of a war policy America is substan- 
tially united. This calls for the preservation 
and defense of our 48 States, our Territorial 
and insular possessions, and the Western 
Hemisphere. This does not mean that we will 
fight some one else’s war. It does not mean 
that we will fight to impose our program, 
even of “the four freedoms,” upon unwilling 
people. The essence of our independence 
from domination by others carries with it a 
recognition of the right of others to a like 
independence from domination by us. 
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To make this policy effective Congress 
passed the Lend Lease Act and appropriated 
$7,000,000,000 to implement it. To under- 
stand our war policy, it is necessary to under- 
stand this act. It is an act for the defense 
of this Nation. It carries no additional pow- 
ers for the use of convoys or of combatant 
troops. It does not grant authority to give 
aid to any other nation, as such. What it 
does do is to grant the President the au- 
thority, and the implied duty, to supply de- 
fense articles to the government of any coun~ 
try the defense of which he deems vital to 
the defense of the United States. This may 
mean aid to Britain, China, or Russia, or to 
any other nation, if, but only if and when, the 
President deems the defense of that nation 
vital to the defense of the United States. It 
involves no alliance with any government. 
It implies no support of the policies of any 
nation to which our defense materials are 
supplied. 

The doctrine of the Lend Lease Act is a 
doctrine authorizing aid to be given in de- 
fense of the United States “short of war.” 
It does not authorize acts of war, although 
the acts which it does ruthorize may be 
seized upon by others as causes for declaring 
war upon us. Under this policy we have 
ceased to be strictly neutral. We have become 
nonbelligerents guided by the actual needs 
of the defense of our own Nation against out- 
law aggressors. 

Our policy is to stay out of the fighting if 
it is possible to do so and still to preserve our 
freedom and our ideals. Such a policy not 
only is to our own advantage and responsive 
to the instincts of our people but it also is 
to the advantage of humanity. 

Every day that we stay out of the war and 
stiil maintain our freedom and ideals yields 
gains of many kinds. It gives added time 
during which the outlaw nations may coi- 
lide, collapse, or explode from within. Their 
organization rests largely upon force and 
fear as does that of any outlaw group. It 
may break up suddenly, at any time. The 
flight of Hess from the Nazis was an example 
of its peculiar instability. The war between 
the Nazis and the Soviets is weakening both. 

Every day that we stay . ut of the fighting 
gives us needed time to increase our long- 
delayed production of defense materials. We 
are far behind in providing either the needed 
equipment, or the men trained to use the 
equipment that is called for by even our 
most conservative plans of defense. 

Every day that we stay out of the fighting 
permits us to keep a strong fleet in the 
Pacific, whereas actuai fighting in or near 
the Atlantic might <oon rcquirec mest of cur 
Navy to be on the Atlantic Ocean, thus leav- 
ing the Pacific Ocean open to aggressive ac- 
tion against our interests. 

Every day that we stay out of the fighting 
helps to stabilize industrial and economic 
conditions not only in America but in the 
wevld, by preserving much of the standard 
of living which would nave to be abandoned 
if our facilities were destroyed by war or if 
our productive agencies all were turned from 
cooking utensils to warplanes, from automo- 
biles to armored tanks, from refrigerators to 
artillery shelis, from homes to warships, and 
in countless other ways were devoted to de- 
structive purposes. 

Every day that: we stay out of the fight- 
ing it saves American men and money. 
Heavy as our taxes are and will be under 
our present program, they might well ke 
doubled in war, thereby threatening the 
entire financial stability of our Government, 
of our private investments, and of the world. 

Finally, every day that we stay out of the 
fighting enables the people of America to 
learn more about the needs and the facts so 
that when and if a crisis presents itself we 
shall act with that understanding and unity 
that is vital to the success of a self-governing 
nation at war. 

America never has failed to fight when that 
has been necessary to preserve her freedom 
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or ideals. We must not hesitate to fight now 
if that need appears again. As yet that need 
does not exist. We cannot rely on treaties 
with the Axis Powers for they have adopted 
the methods of outlaws. They have shown 
no more regard for a law or a treaty than 


does the outlaw who robs and kills in obvious’ 


violation of the laws of his nation and com- 
munity. Outlaws rely un force and cunning 
to make good their escape and their defiance 
of law. ‘Treaties are still of value between 
our allies and ourselves, but our relation to 
the Axis Puwers must be that of a policeman 
to an habitual and hardened outlaw. Just as 
an outlaw may dominate his immediate fam- 
ily by force, nevertheless many members of 
his family often are deeply opposed to his 
course of life and are glad to be freed from 
it by his capture. So we hope that many 
of the people now dominated by the Nazi 
outlaws, will, when freed from that control, 
respond again to the principles of freedom 
and of respect for the individual which have 
formed the basis of the world’s progress. 

This war policy of the United States helps 
the forces of law and order and of freedom 
throughout the world. It is the soundest 
possible military policy to permit us thus to 
prepare ourselves, while also supplying ma- 
terials and aid to those whose defense is 
vital to our own. It is important also to 
preserve here, as much as possible of the 
world’s peacetime civilization coupled with a 
demonstration of the feasibility of self-gov- 
ernment. If worse comes to worse the United 
States will be the last line of defense of the 
world’s free civilization. We must be so well 
prepared that that last stand shall never 
fail. Our defense policy not only makes us 
the arsenal of the free nations of the world, 
it also prepares us to serve as the last and 
invincible line of defense for those personal 
freedoms for which man has struggled for 
ages and from which springs his hope for the 
future. It is better for us to make absolutely 
eure of the success of our final defense than 
to risk the danger of an earlier and more 
hazardous test of strength which might leave 
us with no further final resort. 

With our progress under this program there 
is ample ground for criticism today. Instead 
of moving at the rate of a $17,000,000,000 
program we are moving scarcely at that 
of a ten- or twelve-billion-dollar program. 
We are not well equipped. Our production is 
not moving as Smoothly as it should. The 
program needs greater unity of action and 
more complete Nation-wide support. The 
program needs improved organization in the 
structure of its Government; it needs the 
elimination of every interruption of produc- 
tion from any source whatsoever. To im- 
prove this program we must each lend a 
willing, vigorous, helping hand at every point. 

Turning to our hemispheric policy. This 
has descended to us from the Monroe Doc- 
trine, but it has been greatly developed in 
recent times. Through it and the pan- 
American agreements we are committed to 
the defense of and to friendly cooperation 
with the Western Hemisphere. Central and 
South American nations are exporting and 
importing nations. They depend upon the 
ocean and the air highways of the future, 
especially on the Atlantic side. For many 
years the control of the Atlantic Ocean has 
been, and it is now, held by Britain and the 
United States, and today the government of 
€ach of the 20 republics south of us is 
friendly toward us. If, however, the Axis 
Powers should seize or seriously threaten to 
seize contro] of the ocean or air highways 
of the Atlantic, then the governments of 
some 8 or 10 of these southern nations would 
face serious danger of overthrow by organized 
opposition parties within their own borders 
friendly to the “new order” of Europe rather 
than to the United States. Such opposition 
governments springing up within our hemi- 
sphere and using the already existing Axis- 
controlled air lines and bases would bring 


Finally our internal program is important 
to the world. It is impossible in these un- 


religious philosophy. This calls for a rededi- 
cation to, and a deep understanding of, the 
principles of the Declaration of Independence. 
The doctrine was there stated in the follow- 
ing familiar language, the essence of which 
we need to make again a living faith, ex- 
pressed in our own terms: 

“We hold these truths to be self-evident 
that all men are created equal, that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain un- 
alienable rights, that among these are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. That 
to secure these rights, governments are in- 
stituted among men, deriving their just pow- 
ers from the consent of the governed * * *.” 

This calls for practice of the great freedoms 
of religion, press, speech, assembly, and op- 
portunity. 

2. Demonstration by us of the capacity of a 
self-governing nation to set the standard for 
the people of the world, in living conditions 
and social security. 

8. Demonstration by us of the capacity of 
a self-governing nation to meet the economic 
pressure of modern problems of production, 
distribution, money, taxation, rising stand- 
ards of living and scientific advances. 

4. Demonstration by us of a governmental 
restraint upon our own expansion of Federal 
powers, and the performance of our govern- 
mental duties with exemplary efficiency, econ- 
omy, and upon sound financial principles. 

5. Development by us of a genuine spirit 
not only of tolerance, but of genuine broth- 
erly love, evidencing an understanding of the 
brotherhood of man and the Fatherhood of 
God which has been the great drawing power 
of genuine religion and of the development 
of human happiness since human life began. 

America’s strongest weapon is her own 
example. 
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Mr. BROOKS. Mr. President, I offer 
an article from the Chicago Daily 
Tribune of July 15, containing the total 
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States, for I confidently believe that a 
vast majority of the people of America, 
if given an opportunity, would express 
themselves, as have the people of Illinois, 
as being opposed to our entering the 
present war. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


[From the Chicago Tribune of July 15, 1941] 


FInaL War-Po.t Votes CouNnTED—80 PERCENT 
Say “No”—177,229 BaLtots Cast IN STATE 
SURVEY 

(By Percy Wood) 

Final returns in the Chicago Tribune’s war 
poll show an 80-percent opposition to war 
among the 77,229 Illinois voters who replied 
to the question: “Shall the United States 
enter the war to help Britain defeat Hitler?” 

The number of ballots received from the 
50 Chicago wards, the 30 country townships 
in Cook County, and from 9 election-board 
cities down-State constituted about 30 per- 
cent of the total of 257,484 mailed—1 to 
every tenth voter on the polling lists. 

The 77,229 State-wide ballots break into 
the following percentages: 

Yes (for war): 14,176, or 18.36 percent. 

No (against war): 62,394, or 80.79 percent. 

Spoiled ballots totaled 659, or 0.85 percent. 

The poll was conducted by post-card bal- 
lots printed, mailed, and counted under Trib- 
une supervision by the Buckley-Dement Co., 
1300 Jackson Boulevard, the largest concern 
in the direct-mail-advertising field. 

Coincident with the announcement of 
complete results of the Tribune’s poll last 
night was the announcement of final returns 
in the poll of New York State on the same 
question by the New York News. In the 
Empire State the result was 51,507 for enter- 
ing the war and 122,802 against. 


ANTIWAR RATIO GROWS 


Starting with a 3 to 1 trend against inter- 
vention in the European conflict, the anti- 
war percentage in the Illinois poll crept up- 
ward daily until it reached 80 percent, or 4 
to 1. First returns were printed on July 3, 
and additional results on each succeeding day, 
save for the issue of July 5. No count was 
made on July 4 because of the national 
holiday. 

Down-State sentiment was obtained by 
sampling one-tenth of the registered electo- 
rate in the following cities: Aurora, Bloom- 
ington, Cairo, Danville, East St. Louis, Gales- 
burg, Peoria, Rockford, and Springfield. 

PERCENTAGE OF RETURNS 


Returns from Cook County were 31 percent 
of the ballots mailed, and by coincidence this 
figure applied both to the city wards and the 
country towns. In the city 191,246 ballots 
were mailed, and 59,314 were marked and re- 
turned. The suburbs returned 11,312 of the 
36,491 sent out. 

Down State, 6,603 of the 29,757 ballots 
mailed were sent back. This was a 22.2 per- 
cent return. The State-wide return was 30 
percent. 

Only one city ward—the twenty-fourth— 
voted consistently for war, the final percent- 
age being 53.3. Coincidentally, the twenty- 
fourth also returned the smallest percentage 
of ballots mailed—19.2 percent, or a little less 
than one of every five mailed to voters there. 
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SLIGHT WAR MAJORITY 


The twenty-fourth has an extremely heavy 
Russian Jewish and Polish population, a 
great many residents being foreign-born. 
From the second day of the poll it has cast 
a slight majority for intervention. 

The banner ward in percentage of returns 
was the forty-seventh on the North Side, 
where 418 percent of all ballots sent were 
marked and mailed back. It was also one 
of the strongest antiwar wards, voting 89.4 
percent against intervention. 

The banner ward for peace was the forty- 
fifth, also on the North Side, which has many 
voters of German descent. Noninterven- 
tionist sentiment in the forty-fifth stayed 
above 90 percent almost continuously and 
closed at 90.9 percent. 

Next highest in antiwar strength was the 
ninth, on the far South Side, including the 
Pullman district, where the noninterven- 
tionist percentage was 90.12. The ninth has 
many Italian and Polish voters in the Pull- 
man section, and there are also Swedish and 
Dutch families in the Roseland district. 


RESULTS IN OTHER WARDS 


The twenty-sixth ward ran next to the 
twenty-fourth in interventionist strength, 
turning in a final prowar percentage of 36.3. 
It has a large Polish majority, with some 
Russian and a few Italian residents. 

Comparatively high prowar percentages 
were found in the largest colored wards, the 
second and third, where interventionist 
strength ran 30 percent. This was a greater 
prowar sentiment than in most of the other 
subdivisions of the city. 

The neighbors of Senator WAYLAND Brooks 
in the forty-ninth ward upheld the non- 
interventionist position he has taken in 
Washington, voting 24.8 percent for war and 
75.2 percent for peace. In Gov. Dwight H. 
Green’s old ward—the forty-sixth—the per- 
centages were 19.7 for war and 80.3 against 
war. Mayor Kelly’s ward is the forty-second, 
where interventionist strength was recorded 
at 273 percent and sentiment for peace at 
72.7 percent. 


CONGRESSMEN’S HOME WARDS 


The home wards of Chicago’s Congressmen 
cast the following percentages against war: 
ArtHuR W. MITCHELL, second, 70.1 percent; 
Rayrmonp S. McKeouecu, eighth, 88.4 percent; 
Epwarp A. KEtty, eighteenth, 89.9 percent; 
Harry P. Beam, twelfth, 79.1 percent; A. J. 
SapatH, twenty-first, 74.4 percent; Lronarp 
W. Scuuverz, thirty-fifth, 84.1 percent; Lzo 
KociaLKkowsxl, thirty-second, 63.7 percent; 
and Cuares S. Dewey, forty-third, 83.7 per- 
cent. 

Congressman A. F. MACIEJEWSKI lives in 
Cicero, where the antiwar sentiment was re- 
corded as 78.5 percent, and Congressman 
GerorGcE A. Pappock lives in Evanston, whose 
voters turned in 83.7 percent against inter- 
vention. Both men have Chicago territory 
in their districts. All of the above, with the 
exception of Dewey and Pappock, are Demo- 
crats. 

Down State, Aurora returned the largest 
number of ballots mailed, sending back 28 
percent, while Springfield, the capital made 
the smallest showing, with a return of only 
15.5 percent. 


AURORA 90.1 PERCENT ANTIWAR 


Aurora wes also the top antiwar city, re- 
cording 90.1 percent against intervention. 
Galesburg was next, with 87.4 percent, and 
Rockford third, with 85.5 percent. 

The only city to vote for war was Cairo, 400 
miles from Chicago and the southernmost 
point in the State, separated from Missouri 
by the Mississippi River and from Kentucky 
by the Ohi2. Cairo is mere of a southern 
town than any other Illinois municipality 
and is farther south, geographically, than 
even Richmond, Va. The final prowar per- 
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centage in Cairo was 54—about what it has 
been in the daily totals. 

East St. Louis cast the closest vote of any 
city, finishing at 50.9 percent against war 
after jumping across the line within the last 
few days. 

INDUSTRIAL CITIES RECORDED 

East St. Louis and Rockford are industrial 
cities. The former virtually straddled the 
fence throughout the poll, but Rockford, with 
@ large population of Swedish descent, 
plumped hard against war from the start. 
Peoria, seat of the State’s distilling industry 
and a principal tractor-manufacturing cen- 
ter, registered its sentiment between East St. 
Louis and Rockford, turning in 71.6 percent 
against war. 

Galesburg, Bloomington, Danville, and 
Springfield dot the corn belt in central Illi- 
nois. The first three recorded antiwar 
strength in the 80s, but Springfield registered 
only 72 percent against intervention. 

FINAL WAR POLL RESULTS IN CITY, SUBURBS, AND 
DOWNSTATE 

Final results are given below in the Chicago 
Tribune's war poll conducted on the question, 
“Shall the United States enter the war to help 
Britain defeat Hitler?” Every tenth voter on 
the polling lists in Chicago, Cook County, and 
nine downstite cities was sent a ballot. 

DOWNSTATE CITIES 









Vote Percentage 
yesterday | Total vote vote 





Yes | No 

9. 88 | 90. 12 
15. 80 | 84. 20 
53.99 | 46,01 
18. 98 | 81.02 
49. 06 | 50. 94 
12. 57 | 87.43 
28. 33 | 71, 67 
14, 48 | 85. 52 
27.95 | 72.05 


———— | — | | 





iled ballots totaled 56. or 0.85 percent: spoiled yes- 
erday totaled 13 or 1.26 percent. 


COOK COUNTY TOWNS 














Vote yester- Percentage 
on Total vote vote 
Town 

Yes | No 
Barrington.....}...... 4.65 | £5.35 
Berwyn.......- 19. 50 | 80. 50 
ee diandeasilocenss 11, 43 | 88, 57 
Bremen........ 13. 38 | 86. 62 
Calumet........ 4. 32 | 95. 68 
OCICS... .ccceces 21, 54 | 78.46 
Elk Grove...... 5. 26 | 94.74 
Evanston....... 16, 33 | 83. 67 
POUT cnccdscdioodcss 4.76 | 95.24 
I. cchasontccceets 19, 28 | 80. 72 
i isisestelhechoins 11, 52 | 88. 48 
i daidnhicde 15. 02 | 84.98 
Maine.......... 9. 58 | 90. 42 
New Trier-...... 16. 40 | 83. 60 
a 9, 29 | 90. 71 
Northficld..__.. 8. 75 | 91. 25 
Norwood Park. /12, 82 | 87.18 
12. 60 | 87.40 
9. 09 | 90. 91 
3. 85 | 96.15 
9. 52 | 90.48 
10. 76 | 89.24 
9. 52 | 90.48 
11, 57 | 88.43 
‘ 12.71 | 87.29 
Schaumberg....|....-.- id MR Pekan 100. 00 
Stickney. .-...... 123.08 | 76.92 
Thornton....... 13. 78 | 86. 27 
Wheeling....... 7.02 | 92. 98 
Worth....------ 6| 2| 30) 332 /10.51 89. 49 
Total...-- 141 | 931 |1, 558 |9, 713 |... Sea 
|-ooee= 


Percentage. .-.- o. 08 pe 36 hs. 77 es. my shame 





Spoiled ballots totaled 41, or 0.36 percent; _— yes: 
terday totaled 6, or 0.56 percent. 







CHICAGO WARDS 
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15.76 | 84. 24 
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Total..|1, 627 |7, 324 |11, 079 |47, 673 
Percentages.|18. 00 |81. 03 | 18.68 | 80. 37 


commmpiiiatadeiniittsiteintiites Relenctini tit cet a ee he, 
Spoiled ballots totaled £62, or 0.95 percent; spoils 


yesterday were 88, or 0.97 percent. 

State-wide ballots received: 77,229. Vote for war: 
14,176; vote against, 62,394. Percentage for war: 18.36; 
percentage against war: 80.79. Percentage of spoiled 
allots, 0.85 percent, 





Senator Tydings’ Attitude on Jackson 


Nomination 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. MILLARD E. TYDINGS 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 17, 1941 





EDITORIAL FROM FORT WAYNE NEWS- 
SENTINEL 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an 
editorial from the News-Sentinel of Fort 
Wayne, Ind., of the issues of July 12, 
1941. 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Fort Wayne (Ind.) News-Sentinel 
of July 12, 1941] 


SO JUSTICE ALSO GOT A ERASS RING? 


For some very ‘strange reason, the various 
brief news stories covering the objections of 
Senator Typmncs to confirmation of 
E. Jackson as Supreme Court Justice seemed 
well calculated to conceal the real basis of 
the Maryland Democrat’s objections. 

Some of them seemed deliberately designed 
to create the erroneous impression that it 
was a sort of trivial personal feud that had 
been aired on the Senate floor in connection 
with the important question as to whether 
Jackson should be elevated to the Supreme 
Court bench. 

The News-Sentinel believes that the people 
are entitled to a clearer appreciation of what 
was actually at issue in that controversy— 
largely because of the light which Senator 
Typincs’ disclosures threw upon the character 
of a certain pair of presumptuously pontifical 
New Deal columnists who, often and artfully 
mask wanton smear with the superficial ap- 
pearance of giving the low-down on the news 
of the day. 

The whole thing began in the summer of 
1939, when Messrs. Drew Pearson and Robert 
8. Allen, coauthors of a syndicated newspaper 
column called The Washington Merry-Go- 
Round, included in their Nation-wide radio 
broadcast these statements: 

“Bos ALLEN. And don't forget Senator Typ- 
incs, of Maryland, Drew. 

“Drew Pearson. That’s right, Bob. Senator 
Typines has promised us a poke in the eye. 
I'd forgotten. 

“ANNOUNCER. Well, what’s the Senator sore 
about? 

“PEARSON. Well, we suddenly became inter- 
ested in checking up on Government works 
and discovered that the Senator had put 
through a very interesting little deal. Just 
to help keep the W. P. A. workers busy, he 
had ‘hem build a road and yacht basin on 
his private estate.” 

In other words, these highly touted col- 
umnists were telling the world that Senator 
Typincs had used the funds of the Govern- 
ment of the United States for his own private 
purposes—that he had committed fraud, 
thievery, larceny—that he had stolen funds 
from the needy unemployed and used them 
to improve his private property. 

Senator Typincs immediately called up the 
broadcasting authorities and asserted that 
this statement was utterly false. And those 
authorities straightway got in touch with 
Colonel Harrington, W. P. A. Administrator, 
who informed them that this charge had been 
thoroughly investigated by the W. P. A. and 
that “never had a cent of Government money 
been spent on the property of Senator 
TYpDINGs.” 

This finding was duly carried by the radio 
officials in a broadcast the week following. 
But Pearson and Allen have never, on their 
own account, retracted the charge against 
the Maryland Senator. 

When the radio officials had delivered their 
apclogies, however, Columnist Bob Allen sat 
down and wrote a nasty letter to Colonel 
Harrington, a photostat copy of which Sen- 
ator Typincs recently read to his fellow 
solons: 

“DEAR COLONEL: Your letter to Senator 
TypDINGs and the National Broadcasting Co. 
was certainly a gracious item. * * * It 
Was very fitting that we, who had defended 
and fought for W. P. A. from its inception, 
should be kicked in the teeth by the Ad- 
ministrator in the interests of a man who 
has done nothing but heap fire and brim- 
stone on W. P. A. and vote to gut it. 

“We particularly appreciate your action 
because you didn’t even have the decency 
to get in touch with us about it or to be 
frank about it and the real facts of the case. 


When I was an officer in the Army some years 
ago, it was the custom for an officer to be a 
gentleman, but, apparently times have 
changed.” 


That little exhibit is highly significant: 

It is remarkably typical of the technique 
of the administration’s smear brigade. 
“Never mind whether somebody is guilty or 
innocent of a particular charge; hang that 
charge on him and smear him with might 
and main—if he has ever been a political 
enemy!” 

Senator Typincs looked up the law and 
found that House and Senate and President, 
acting together, had placed on the books a 
Federal law which provides: 

“Whoever publishes a libel shall be pun- 
ished by a fine not exceeding $1,000 or im- 
prisonment for a term not exceeding 5 years, 
or both.” 

And so he went to the United States Dis- 
trict Attorney for the District of Columbia, 
who, he says, commented: “All right, Sena- 
tor, we will proceed with it. But I would like 
the F. B. I. to investigate it.” 

Senatur Typrncs said he had no objec- 
tions to an F. B. I. “prowl.” And in good 
time the F. B. I. returned a report saying: 
“There has never been a dollar of public 
money spent on the property of Senator 
TYpDINGs.” 

By this time the district attorney was 
“already to proceed.” But, said the “D. A..” 
he had a letter from Attorney General Jack- 
son ordering him, in effect, to dismiss the 
case, although the Senator had not yet had 
even an opportunity of appearing before a 
grand jury. 

Jackson is reported by Senator Typincs 
as having then informed him: 

“Yes; it is true you were with 
using public funds on your private estate. 
Yes; it is true that after Colonel Harrington, 
the head of the W. P. A., said that was a lie, 
Mr. Allen showed his malice by giving Colonel 
Harrington a call-down for telling the truth. 
Yes; it is true that I then had the F. B. I. 
investigate this matter, Senator, and your 
connection with your own property, and they 
exonerated you. Yes; that is all true, and it 
is likewise true there is a statute, which you 
have cited, pertaining to libel, and this case 
is libel; but, just the same, I have ordered the 
district attorney not to prosecute it.” 

Jackson declared that “no important ques- 
tion of policy” was involved. 

On a most flimsy, unconvincing pretext the 
Attorney General, on his own responsibility, 
prevented action by the Government in a 
case involving charges of serious libel. 

In the face of findings by W. P. A. au- 
thorities and by his own F. B. I., the Attorney 
General sent down a letter saying, “Do not 
prosecute this case.” 

So Senator Typrncs asked his colleagues: 
“Is there one Senator, just one, on the floor 
of the Senate, who will say that Robert 
Jackson acted with the dignity that becomes 
the great office of the Attorney General of 
the United States? I do not hear any Sena- 
tor reply to that question.” 

But very shortly afterward he watched the 
Senate grant its approval tq the elevation of 
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this same Mr. Jackson to the lofty eminence 
of a place on the bench of the United States 
Supreme Court. 


Jackson had shown that he “has not the 
character, has not the judicial temperament 
to fit him to sit on the highest court in the 
world.” 





Electric Rate Reductions in Southwest 
Washington 


REMARKS 


HON. MARTIN F. SMITH 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Thursday, July 17, 1941 





Mr. SMITH of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, the constituency which I have 
the honor to represent in Congress is 
rapidly becoming one of the most public- 
power-minded constituencies in the 
United States. Starting in 1933, I have 
actively participated in the fight which 
we have carried forward successfully to 
bring low-cost electricity to the citizens 
residing in the urban and rural com- 
munities of southwest Washington. Our 
development of the Bonneville hydroelec- 
tric project on the Columbia River has 
been an impo. factor in the progress 
which we have made. 

When I came to Congress in 1933 we 
did not have a single P, U. D. district in 
my entire congressional district. After 
meeting with several defeats and set- 
backs, we now have P. U. D. districts 
functioning successfully in every one of 
the nine counties of my district and we 
have R. E. A. projects in five counties. 
We are hooked up with Bonneville in six 
of my nine counties and in the very near 
future we will be using Bonneville power 
in every one of the nine counties. 

In addition to the establishment of nu- 
merous new industries and pay rolls as a 
result of this public-power development, 
we have obtained electric-rate reductions 
which cause savings to our people of more 
than $624,374 annually. It is with gen- 
uine pleasure and some degree of pride 
that I insert in the Recorp at this point 
the statement showing these savings to 
the citizens of my district. 

The statement is as follows: 


Estimated annual electric rate reductions, so uthwest Washington counties, Jan. 1, 1939, 
to May 1, 1941 





County and comprnies 





Clark: 


Northwestern Electric Co...........-..--ceccececcces 


Cowlitz: 
Puget Sound Power & Light Co... 
Northwestern Electric Co 






+o meee ewan semen eee seseseeecees 


. 2 1941 (first 

1928 1939 1£40 4 months) 
poevocgghtinnnaibanail $37, C00 A FEO | centscncose 
paapaaceiidinneescediemabenpthnes PREIS Innedranonaes 
eoabedaddblitevecdsialteelevendaea ST Litthehneraase 
pabcanilibaihcbmmcss< 37, 000 BOEL 4s sides intios 
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Estimated annual electric rate reductions, southwest Washington counties, Jan. 41, 
1939, to May 1, 1941—Continued 
County and companies 1938 1939 1940 os 





Grays Harbor’ 
- Sound Power & Light Co_. 


Lewis: 


Puget Senet} arwee- dt RAG CO. 0 is cssisncicsonacnke 

Washington Gas & Electric. ................-.....--. 
il ea als I Till 
RON PIIOIDOE 8. oii oo nbn c ccc ccndcdccccccseee 
Publioutility district ..0..2..2<icce cee ceed. 


Maso: 


m: 
a NE i Toi os scscSedsincaldbhiniae< 

















sacl lee €00 10, 277 | & gee ee 
NE ONS Me BENE C0 3 re us ca itisinpenontsannnnlecnsesviuwete 12, 000 B20 Lenta~ccnncinn 
Pu lic-utility district (no eutes aed otaddh one intel anita te on ke edn 6d hg ocraliee dane cad congh teaiinawocbien 
PRG cathe dibboowondstudsidasmuicdianckhdisocecspand 600 22, 277 MR, GAS Bo cates nips 
Pacific: F 
pent Bors Powel & Tighe U0. on ccanaannenguQeccodeccucesbibskdenesine 330 8 icc deas 
RE PNW 95a. Sn ncncasianibaneneiinncaiesesdneshncalipacsititions LAID Fiicvddhiiicienincweutbaieis 
ED CRE NOS cin cnn cutcutedacdeahscbessibueeceedshsi fodsnse Sasaul-edsuccspans OELGEE Nib odvnganedn 
a ade ence Rad tara hela oes Ty ncn an 1,849 | 51,92 |............ 
Skamania: 5 ok x 
West Coast Power. -_._.. 8, 200 Mitty Lieniiteis>aibitabaieentitedin hii 
Peuibrrestern Flectric.. ae SE edie a alten aiden nenemecies 
PRE SIIOL.. wiicuaanvgaiegetitnnstdedinebaccednsbhinstie~ aici che oan stn os 0 FP Fb des 
SE: Gt et, docu bbkehdidonncccecdcapnnossbaccdhodmeti 3, 300 2, 375 SE Bite commis 
Teen: F Puget Seed. Power &- LAs Ceo cissacnisisnbecoccects| anc steasoee 26, 300 95 008 het scncen 
West Coast PENNS. cs nencwogneacccasnsocnncasuneounaaredasadadneh cn seic i eecbcchenst 
IO REE GEOR. dec cciccctccnwsedicscbbebsnsdcad adnipahepndiiatinns Berdetetiabs COT dbbieiconn 
I sisi nineteen teat Ri dh on eeiprtinmiioviginedubitbnapeqakvstinnbicsiacss 2, 651 Gee leacanosucon 
am Oe OC ee sie 6, 600 | 134, 102 | 408, 175. 75, 497 
Recapitulation Dowl: THE MIDDLE OF THE RoapD; WISHES 
1a ventana Oe $6, 600 AREN’T HorSES, AND STILL Less TANKS 
1939 reductions.................--.-- 134, 102 (By Erwin D. Canham) 
1940 reductions_.....-------------- be ph As an old Washington correspondent, per- 
1941, 4 months_------------------- 6 haps this writer may be permitted to give 
readers a word of caution. It is important, 
| ill idly es att 624, 374 peerenaey 





Planning for Defense 
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or 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 17, 1941 


ARTICLE BY E. D. CANHAM 





Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a very chal- 
lenging article entitled “Down the Mid- 
dle of the Road,” by Erwin D. Canham. 
It calls to the attention of the reader 
the difference between planning and im- 
provisation and following through. I 
think it is worthy of reading by all our 
citizens, so I ask that it be printed in the 
REcorD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


in reading news of the Roosevelt administra- 
tion, not to confuse the hope or the plan 
with the deed or result. This was a mistake 
we tended to make during all the early years 
of the New Deal. It is a mistake that is being 
made during the defense effort. 

It was the reporter’s job, during the early 
New Deal years, to give an objective picture 
of what the administration announced it was 
about todo. Such news occupied the “honey- 
moon” period. If some of us doubted whether 
the fine plans would all come to fruition, it 
was not exactly our job to raise the question 
until various experiments had had a fair trial. 
This produced for some time an unduly fa- 
vorable press for the administration. Passing 
of this period led to the President’s later 
break with the press. 

And perhaps one who reported Roosevelt 
news in the White House for 7 years may also 
record his impression that President Roose- 
velt himself tends to confuse his hope or plan 
with an ultimate achievement. That is the 
great flaw in his statecraft. It is the glaring 
error in his administrative ability. Mr. 
Roosevelt is a great planner and improviser, 
He is not a great follower-through. 


FAMILIAR £OUND 


For a year now, just as in early New Deal 
days, we have been hearing of great plans 
and projects. It has been an exciting time, 
just as it was back in 1933-34. And we have 
all tended to confuse the blueprint with the 
dwelling house. The very latest dispatches 
from Washington must ‘be scrutinized with 
this vital distinction in mind. 

Now we are beginning to wake up. The 
report this week of the House Military Af- 
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fairs Committee is a dash of cold water to 
our hope-bleared eyes. The time has come 
when we can ask, “How are the plans work- 
ing out?” The committee report answers, 
“Very badly, indeed.” And now that we have 
awakened, real and speedy action must fol- 
low. 

But once again we must beware that just 
another set of glittering plans isn’t substi- 
tuted for these which have gone awry. That 
used to be the way of it with New Deal plans 
that didn’t work. Failures were speedily 
blanketed beneath plans of such grandiose 
scope that nobody had breath left to criticize. 
Little plans that didn’t work out became, 
often, big plans that didn’t work out either. 

Some, perhaps many, of the New Deal proj- 
ects were carried through to successful com- 
pletion. But the failures were often as stu- 
pendous as the successes. And none of us, 
not even the administration officials, for their 
own protection or the opposition for its po- 
litical benefit, ever adequately checked up on 
things. 

SAND UPON SAND 

Today almost precisely the same thing is 
happening. The defense effort began with a 
faulty organization. Instead of the faults 
being rectified, as the House committee points 
out, new and more complicated boards and 
agencies and liaison officers were brought 
into being until confusion was a good deal 
worse. 

There is at this moment a vigorous na- 
tional demand for reorganization of the de- 
fense set-up. The Washington dispatches, 
just as they did in the old days, are beginning 
to record that changes are “in the making.” 
But it will require a positive mobilization of 
public cpinion to force President Roosevelt 
to go to the root of the evii with his changes. 
As of old, the tendency will be to patch things 
up and to assume that just because every- 
body means well, and the objectives are right, 
that they are thereby automatically attained. 

In short, we need—if democracy is to be 
saved—more delegation of authority by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, who for 8 years has palpably 
held altogether too many reins in his own 
hands for sound administration. Friends of 
the President have quoted him as saying 
that history’s harshest verdict on him will be 
that he was an exceedingly bad administrator. 
If he isn’t careful, the verdict will be a great 
deai harsher than that. It will not be pleas- 
ant to be the man who saw what should be 
done and then deliberately refused to do it. 
Wishes are not horses, not in war times they 
aren’t, and good intentions pave the very 
worst of roads. 





The Congressional Front 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. EVERETT M. DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 17, 1941 


TRIP THROUGH AN AIRPLANE FACTORY 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Speaker, a trip 
through a large airplane plant is reveal- 
ing. It reveals how completely the im- 
peratives of war and defense can domi- 
nate the life scheme of a vast industry. 
First, one encounters brilliant young ex- 
ecutives wrestling with problems of se- 
curing the necessary materials and co- 
ordinating a huge industrial process for 
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the production of instruments designed 
to kill. Next, one encounters a host of 
young engineers skilled in the science of 
flight, who sweat their agile brains to 
secure constant improvement in winged 
machines to be used for destruction. 
Next one encounters a huge throng of 
trained production supervisors fussing 
and stewing over each little difficulty 
which delays the production of these 
engines of destruction for a single mo- 
ment. Finally, one encounters thou- 
sands upon thousands of able and alert 
young mechanics and assemblymen who 
doggedly scan blueprints and, piece by 
piece, give form and life to these me- 
chanical birds that shall fly through the 
air with messages of death. Here in a 
single industrial plant one finds a far- 
fiung combination of the best executive, 
engineering, and mechanical skill in the 
world joined with an endless array of 
the most delicate and precise machines 
ever devised by human brain to produce 
slim, trim, speedy, and effective death 
birds. Suppose this vast aggregate of 
brain power and skill could be applied to 
the science of flight for peaceful rather 
than destructive purposes? What amaz- 
ing progress we would then see in the 
field of air transportation. 


FAITH AND INTEGRITY 


Military experts come forward with a 
request that Congress change the pro- 
visions of the Draft Act so that the in- 
ductees might be kept longer than a year. 
Two reasOns are assigned. The first is 
that the situation demands that they be 
retained. The second is thai they first 
begin to take on real value as soldiers 
after the first year of training. Nobody 
quarrels with this reasoning. But other 
profound and important facts cannot be 
ignored. During the first week of Sep- 
tember 1940 when the Draft Act was 
under debate in Congress, its enactment 
was quite doubtful. There were hours 
and hours of debate. Time after time it 
was emphasized that the service would 
only be for 1 year. Time after time it 
was pointed out that 1 year would not 
materially disrupt the life of a college 
student, a young professional man, a 
young man preparing to marry or other 
groups that would be affected by the 
draft. This time limit of 1 year proved 
genuinely persuasive in securing passage 
of the act. To extend that time now that 
thousands are in the service seems like 
a breach of faith not only with the young 
men but as between the prime movers 
for the draft and those Members of the 
National Legislature who voted for its 
adoption because it was only for a year. 
Can anything better destroy the useful- 
ness and morale of a soldier than to 
diminish his faith in the integrity of 
the Government which he is expected to 
defend? 


DAKAR IS EVEN CLOSER 


This significant phrase appears in the 
President’s message on the occupation of 
Iceland by the Navy. He said the United 
States cannot permit the occupation “of 
strategic outposts in the Atlantic to be 
used as air or naval bases for eventual 
attack against the Western Hemisphere.” 
Iceland, on the twenty-third meridian of 


west longitude, is 2,600 miles from New 
York. Dakar, on the western tip of 
Africa, on the seventeenth meridian of 
west longitude, is 1,600 miles from Brazil. 
Logic dictates that the Commander in 
Chief may next undertake the occupation 
of Dakar in the light of his Icelandic 
message. 
PRIVATE AID TO FOREIGN LANDS 

Between September 6, 1939, and May 
31, 1941, 338 organizations have reported 
to the State Department as provided by 
law their activities in soliciting and dis- 
bursing relief to belligerent countries. 
One organization, known as the Union 
for the Protection of the Human Person, 
collected nothing and expended nothing. 
In terms of results, the most effective 
group was the Greek War Relief Associa- 
tion, which collected nearly $5,000,000 
and expended only 5 percent of that 
amount in administrative publicity and 
campaign costs Total amount collected 
by all organizations was $36,716,273.50, of 
which $3,701,882.30 was disbursed for col- 
lection and publicity expenses. 

BLONDES FOR DEFENSE 

Weather is enemy No. 1 for aviation. 
This is true of military as well as civil 
aviation. Hence plane pilots must be 
constantly advised of weather conditions. 
Weather is observed and charted by the 
United States Weather Bureau and then 
transmitted by teletype to all sections of 
the land. The devices used in determin- 
ing certain basic weather conditions are 
extremely delicate. Some of them are so 
devised as to determine certain conditions 
such as humidity by the contraction of a 
hair. Oddly enough, it must be a blonde 
hair. Brunette hair will not serve the 
purpose. When the need arose recently 
for blonde hair, Uncle Sam advertised for 
it. There was a deluge of telephone calls 
from blondes to the War Department 
offering their silvery, silken tresses for 
defense. But shucks! It requires hair 
at least 22 inches long and most of the 
patriotic blondes had bobbed hair. Such 
are the worries of defense. 
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Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, under permission previously 
given by the House, I offer for the Recorp 
@ very interesting article by James W. 
Danner, entitled “What C. C. C. Taught 
Me,” published in the July number of the 
Rotarian magazine. The Rotarian, I 
might say parenthetically, is edited by a 
distinguished and beloved brother of 
mine, Leland D. Case. The article fol- 
lows: 
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[From the Rotarian of July 1941] 
Wuat C. C. C. Taucut ME 
(By James W. Danner) 


I joined the C. C. C! a year after leaving 
high school because I was broke, cut of a 
job, and only partly recovered from a nervous 
break-down. The C. C. C., I hoped, would 
provide what the doctor had prescribed— 
freedom from worry, regular hours, an out- 
door life. It offered not only a fighting 
chance for health, but it also paid $30 a 
month, $25 of which would go to the sup- 
port of my sister and widowed mother. 

Narrowly I passed the physical examina- 
tion, and Company 595, of Euclid, Ohio, had 
another scrawny recruit. 

There was more than a trace of similarity 
between an army and a C. C. C. camp: Trim 
brown barracks set in a quedrangle; husky, 
jostling, bronzed-faced boys in dungarees 
and khaki; Hooks, the supply sergeant, grin- 
ning as he handed me pants big enough to 
wrap twice around. “Got only two sizes,” 
he chuckled, “too big and too small, but 
you’ll grow into ’em.” 

Staggering under a mountain ot bedding 
and other duffle, I was led into Furper'’s 
dugout, my new home, a long, cheerful frame 
building with cots strung in a double row the 
length of the barracks. Time to fix my bed 
and then a whistle blew for lunth. 

Aluminum mess kits and cups in hand, we 
filed into the mess hall, and heaps of steam- 
ing food were shoveled on as we passed the 
eounter. I scarcely touched mine as I watched 
the boys stow the grub away. I had never 
seen fellows eat like this, seconds, thirds, 
fourths. 

Filing out of the hall, we washed our mess 
kits in cans of boiling water. Scratched 
deep in the bottom of my kit was the in- 
scription: “Beans—Chateau-Thierry, 1918.” 

At 12:30 the whistle blew again, and the 
men lined up for work. I was assigned to 
the wall-building crew, and a truck carried 
us Out to the work detail, a wild ravine in 
the State park. Toughest crew in camp, the 
wall-building gang, I discovered, and I was 
the scrawniest recruit of the entire outfit. 
Yet every rookie must be initiated—and 
promptly. Back in the barracks the second 
night I climbed into bed hastily. But I didn't 
stcp there. I lit on the floor with a thud. 
The “cruds” had removed the springs. 

The first weeks on work detail remain to me 
still a black void of aching muscles and the 
sheer misery of exhaustion. The foreman 
beckoned, “Guess we'll set you to strumming 
an Irish banjo.” ‘There was a glint of humor 
in his eyes. I had no idea what an “Irish 
banjo” was, but it sounded easy. They 
handed me a shovel! A roar of laughter went 
up from the crew gathered around to watch— 
my first lesson in the Three-C “punk’s” 
motto: “We can take it.” 

Many times during the next few weeks I 
had cause to think of that motto. Nights I 
was too tired to eat, and sometimes even to 
sleep. I could barely drag myself the 100 
yards from work truck to bed. But even then 
there was little peace. Then, suddenly, the 
first bitterness of toil had lessened, and I 
began to notice the beauty of the forest, 
around, behind, above us; towering maples, 
oaks, and hemlocks, ghost-gray beeches. I 
began to see what it was that we were build- 
ing, a great wall. Forty feet high from 
foundation it would be, and 200 feet long. 


1The Civilian Conservation Corps, 8 years 
old last April, has 1,481 camps, has a total 
enrollment of about 275,000 boys and men, 
has graduated 2,500,000 with “a scholarship 
in work experience.” It has built 45,000 
bridges, 6,000,000 erosion check dams, planted 
2,000,000,000 trees—and that is only a be- 
ginning of its record. It has cost $2,800,- 
000,000 to date. It serves youths aged 17 
to 23, though 10 percent of its enrollment 
may be war veterans, 
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stone must be laid with care if the 
were to hold the hill back and stand 
against freshets. When it was fin- 
a trail would be built atop the wall, and 
wilderness would be opened for soul- 
city dwellers to drink in deep with 
eyes. I felt for the first time since I 
been plunged into the depression in 
a stirring of pride that I, humbly, was 
ing build something worth while. I be- 
to catch the enthusiasm I’d sensed in 
the other boys. 

But wall building was only one phase of 
our work. I learned to love the thwack of 
an ax biting deep, the fresh pungency of 
hemlock chips flying; learned to thrill to the 
cry of “timber” as a great tree crashed to 
the ground. I learned the rhythm of swing- 
ing a sledge and a pick, knew the salt taste 
of sweat on my brow. 

However, not all the work was labor. Boys 
with aptitude and interest would be selected 
to learn such skills as carpentry, tree trim- 
ming, truck driving, auto mechanics, cook- 
ing, or office work. Many boys had already 
secured jobs outside on the basis of this 
experience. 

But back in the barracks, evenings, life 
was pleasant and fascinating. On my left 
perhaps the Little Mope would be limber- 
ing up his mouth organ with She’ll Be comin’ 
*"Round the Mountain. Caught by the 
rhythm, Jughaid would stamp his feet; 
a guitar and a banjo would join in; “Rubin- 
off” would saw on his fiddle. Next a broom- 
stick would pound on the floor, and then 
Stahoo would get out his washboard, and 
with thimbles on his fingers would whack 
out wicked rhythm. The music was irresist- 
ible; soon 30 or 40 boys would be gathered 
about the players, whistling and singing the 
whole collection of hillbilly songs. 

Tiring of this I could watch Paul Queer 
and Kid Colossus wrestling roughhouse style, 
tumbling over bunks, barracks bags, and 
boxes, - 

Or I could observe Michelangelo, on the 
bunk to my right, penciling some promising 
woodland landscape. He was enrolled in an 
art course that met every Tuesday night in 
the recreation hall. He hoped to land a job 
in a commercial-art studio. Half the men 
in camp, I learned, were taking classes in 
such subjects as aeronautics, public speaking, 
typing, and shorthand. 

Not that they were a bunch of book- 
worms—far from it. We had a topnotch 
baseball nine and also a bone-breaking foot- 
ball team, and usually 2 nights a week 
there would be boxing bouts in the recre- 
ation hall. They even conducted dancing 
classes for us and managed a shindig every 
second week, a full and absorbing program— 
provided you weren’t a rookie. Most of the 
time I was too busy being razzed or initiated 
or made the butt of a joke. Fifteen hours 
a day of it. 

Not an easy task at best being a new re- 
cruit, but it was made worse for me because 
of a painful feeling of physical inferiority. 
They were such a husky Ict of bruisers. I 
hadn’t half the strength of the weakest 
“punk.” But I determined then that I would 
show them yet. Health and strength; that 
was my one aim. 

I began a series of heroic exercises, pub- 
licly, sucker that I was. This was the oppor- 
tunity the fellows had been waiting for, it 
seemed. Like hyenas they howled gleefully 
and gathered around to watch. “Step right 
up, ladeez and gentlemen,” bawled “Paul 
Queer.” “See the seventh wonder of the 
world, the 97-pound weakling who became 
the world’s most perfectly developed man.” 

That’s how I was christened the “97-pound 
weakling,” the name that was to be dinned 
into my ears every waking moment of the 
day for months. And from that time on, at 
least 100 times a day someone would insist 
on feeling my “magnificent muscle” which 
was somewhat the size and consistency of a 
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disrobed oyster. After a week of this, I 
sneaked out of the barracks after dark to 
take my exercises. Half a mile from camp, 
in a hollow log, I cached a collection of old 
iron weights. Three nights a week, through 
rain or snow, I stuck to my exercises. Razz 
me! I would show them yet. 

But there was one bright spot in being a 
rookie—you didn’t stay one forever. Three 
months, and a new enrollment of recruits 
came in. I was now a “vet.” Sweet recom- 
pense after an eternity of hazing. 

It was a sorry-looking collection of rookies, 
lifeless, thin, rat-faced products of pool halls 
and street-corner gangs from the big steel 
towns and worked-out mining-town slums. 
Each new group was the same at first. Con- 
trasted with the “vets,” they looked almost 
like an entirely different race of men. Yet 
almost magically their chests deepened, 
shoulders broadened and became erect, and 
the pale listlessness gave place to vital rugged 
vigor, Most men gained from 10 to 25 pounds 
within 6 months; some even as much as 40 
pounds in a year—not hard to understand 
when you saw them at chow time. The food 
was good and there was plenty of it, steaming 
hot, the “sort of stuff that sticks to your 
ribs.” No wonder we went back for more. 

The change in the rookies was as much in 
character as in physique. Here there was a 
place for them. They had a job to do now. 
It taught them cooperation, responsibility. 
And living together taught them generosity 
almost to a fault, to share and share alike. 

Few “punks” had a complete outfit of 
civilian clothes, but if a fellow had a heavy 
date, he would make the rounds of the camp, 
borrowing a natty gray drape-model suit 
here, tan polo coat there, then a “knobby” 
fedora and a flashy yellow tie—all the trim- 
mings. It was like having 200 brothers whose 
clothes you might borrow any time for the 
asking. 

Some brilliant camp financier even partly 
solved the money problem by the phenomenal 
discovery that by making the rounds of the 
barracks collecting “odd” pennies, a dollar or 
two could be scraped together. Many an im- 
poverished “furper” was thus aided on the 
road to romance. 

Appearance makes the man. But no less a 
part in the rebuilding of our morale grew 
from the public’s dependence upon us. Brush 
fire or timber blaze, they called the C.C.C. In 
a blinding rain one night 30 of us piled out 
of bed and swarmed up the valley to rescue 
two girls whose car had slipped halfway over 
a cliff. No tow truck needed. We picked the 
car up and carried it back to the road. C.C.C. 
boys had proved their resourcefulness. 
“Lucky” even salvaged two phone numbers! 

By this time the nip of frost was in the air. 
Wild geese wee-ing south preclaimed Winter 
not far off. Soon the first big snow and the 
roads closed to trucks. A three-mile hike to 
work in the mornings, the heady exhiliration 
of clear forest air, singing, shouting, march- 
ing along, diving, or getting shoved into snow- 
drifts, snowball fights. Once we surprised 
three deer in a clump of hemlocks. 

Work, and the frozen earth flying like stone 
chips at the impact of pickax. Hard labor? 
We made play of it. Turnabout at warming 
aching hands at a blazing log fire. Nights 
hovered around full-bellied red-hot iron 
stoves, “bull” sessions, feats of strength. 
Mornings, up like a shot at the first whistle, 
slipping into trousers and shoes white with 
frost, then a dash across the quadrangle for 
a breakfast of flapjacks, bacon, and eggs, 
washed down by scalding coffee. 

Slowly the wall grew, and slowly strength 
and health imperceptibly flowed back into 
my body. Six months had passed; I had 
gained 25 pounds, and I had already ex- 
changed my first G. I. for a bigger size of 
clothes. But so far as my buddies were con- 
cerned, I still hadn’t outgrown the ignomin- 
ous title of the “97-pound weakling.” 
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The wall was nearing corapletion. Only 
the coping stones to lay. Two punks were 
struggling to overturn one of the foot-thick 
slabs. I turned to give them a hand, but 
just then they stepped away leaving me with 
the entire weight. I strained—lift or have 
my foot crushed—heave. Miraculously the 
rock flopped over. The two punks stood 
openmouthed and so did I. From then on 
I was called Bruiser. 

Three more months and I was promoted 
to the job of assistant leader—$6 more a 
month and new responsibilities, a crew of 
15 to 60 men to handle. New problems to 
solve, resentment of older enrollees to over- 
come. Especially in the case of Monk, the 
bully of our crew, a sort of ex-officio straw 
boss by right of sucker-punch knockouts of 
rookies. From the start he had challenged 
my promotion with half-aside threats of 
“knocking my teeth down my throat.” The 
fellows were beginning to talk about it, and 
when the crew started having doubts about 
a rated man’s guts, you just didn’t stay boss 
much longer. Monk had 30 pounds’ weight 
advantage and 4 inches in height. If I lost, 
I might as well turn in my stripes. 

The issue came a few days later in chow 
line. The “Old Man” had just ordered crowd- 
ing ahead stopped, and he had stationed me 
to enforce the order. No sooner had he gone 
than “Monk” elbowed his way up to the front. 

“Make any report of this and Ill smash 
your face in,” he snarled. 

Fight—or don’t show my face in camp 
again. It was now or never! I stepped out 
of line, fists clenched. Another second, then 
that hamlike fist would connect and I would 
be struggling up from the ground. But, oddly, 
nothing happened. The bully’s face had 
blanched and his loose lips had a queasy look. 
He was a bluff. His colors were bright canary- 
yellow and a yard wide. 

At last spring came, first the grinding and 
cracking of the ice and the roaring as it went 
down the creek, wild geese winging north 
again, squirrels gnawing at maple branches 
to drink the sugary sap, the redolent smell of 
skunk cabbage, carpets of hepaticas and 
spring beauty. Then the bursting of buds. 

Mud, working ankle deep in it, stripped te 
the waist. The good, warm feel of sun on the 
skin. Trees to transplant and trails to build. 

Summer came on with a rush. Bronzed 
bodies sweating in the bright rays, swims in 
the river, the good coolness after toil. In 
July, “One Punch” and I were selected to go 
to Fort Knox, Ky., for a lifesaving course. 
A week’s vacation training and back we came 
to serve as camp lifeguards. None of our 
buddies would drown if we could help it. 

We turned the pages of the calendar, and 
another summer was approaching; I was we)l 
and strong, and I must leave. Waving re- 
gretfully “So long” to my buddies, I turned 
my back on the camp that had given me 
back * * * life. C.C.C. experience had 
gained me a lifeguard job at a beach for 
the summer, and then I’d gamble my new- 
found health against a college education. 

I am now a graduate student at a large 
State university, and I feel that I learned 
more of value in a year and a half in the 
C. C. C. than I have in an equal period of 
college. I had enlisted a half-sick, discour- 
aged kid, and I left a man, confident, rugged 
in health and strength. 

If I ever have a son, I should like him 
to spend a year in the Civilian Conservation 
Corps. I should want him to enter it to 
learn how to live, to build rugged health, 
to get seasoning and assurance, before he en- 
ters the business world or college life. 

But will the C. C. C. last that long? I jo 
not pretend to know—nor, perhaps, does 
anyone else. Depending, as it does, upon an- 
nual congressional appropriation, the corps 
has no guaranty of long life. What effect 
the huge Army training plan will have on the 
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C. C. C. is still another question. Much as 
it has been discussed in the press, the an- 
swer to it also appears uncertain. 

But of this I am sure: Anything that lifts 
a boy out of the dumps of youthful despair 
and sets him up rugged in health, trained of 
hand, and charged with a zeal to count—as 
C. C. C. does—won’t suddenly dry up and 
blow away, leaving no trace. Its roots are 
too deep in democracy. 


GLOSSARY OF C. C. C. SLANG 


(Nore.—Much of C. C. C. slang has been 
adopted from the Army; a large portion, how- 
ever, is due to C. C. C. inventiveness. While 
differing from camp to camp somewhat, the 
slang of the various camps is similar in 
flavor. (THE AUTHOR).) 

Bleached worms: Spaghetti or macaroni. 

Chow: A meal. 

Cc. O.: Commanding officer of camp. 

C. Q.: Charge of quarters; fellow posted to 
watch camp headquarters. 

Crud: Slovenly, dirty fellow. 

Crumb: Same as above. 

Dishwater: Coffee. 

Dog-robber: Fellow who tidies up officer’s 
living quarters. 

Double scrub: Mythical malady supposedly 
attacking cruds and rookies. 

Fisheyes: Tapioca pudding. 

Furper: A sheik or ladies’ man. 

To furp (something) up: To search for and 
procure (as firewood). 

To go furping: To go out on a date. 

Goldbricker: A loafer. 

Go-to-hell drawers: Knee-length underwear 
shorts of 1918 vintage. 

G. I.: Government-issued equipment. 

John L's: Trunks of long winter underwear. 

Kitchen furp: Cook’s helper. 

K. P.: Same as above. 

Mess: A meal. 

Monkey jacket: 
coat. 

O. D.: Olive drab; khaki. 

Punk: Any C. C. C. boy, excepting “rated” 
leaders. 

Rat: A talebearer. 

Rated man: Enrollee in official leadership 
position. 

Rookie: A recruit. 

Skag: A homely girl. 

Trail furper: Nonexistent object for which 
rookies are dispatched on wild-goose chases. 

The old man: The company commander. 


Summer khaki uniform 
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Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, the opera- 
tion of our mining industry is so vital to 
our national defense and the production 
of strategic metals is such a controlling 
factor in the manufacture of war muni- 
tions that every energy of our Govern- 
ment is being directed in assisting the 


mining industry to meet the heavy de- 
mands that are being placed upon it. 

In this tense situation it is dishearten- 
ing to find that the great and influential 
New York Times has accepted and given 
credence to a story by a thoughtless and 
uninformed writer as to the facts and 
actual situation concerning the effect of 
the administration’s silver-purchase pro- 
gram on the mining industry. For the 
information of my colleagues there is in- 
serted in the Recorp the article that ap- 
peared on the front page of the July 13 
issue of the New York Times and my 
reply thereto printed in the July 15 issue 
of this paper, as follows: 


[From the New York Times of July 13, 1941] 


Sr.ver Buytinc Law HanopicaPs DEFENSE, SAY 
O. P. M. Experts—Economists ATTACK 
Po.icy oF Supsipizinc an INDUSTRY ComM-~- 
PETING WITH ARMAMENT—DIVERTING MEN, 
MATERIAL—UsSE OF TREASURY’S HOARD AS 
SUBSTITUTE FOR OTHER METALS Is URGED 
BY SCIENTISTS 


(By John H. Crider) 


WASHINGTON, July 12.—The defense emer- 
gency has injected so many new considera- 
tions into the silver situation that there ap- 
pears to be brewing under cover one of the 
most imposing attacks on the silver-pur- 
chase policy since the Treasury, under a 
1934 mandate from Congress, began to buy 
silver from all comers at artificially high 
prices. 

Experts in the Office of Production Man- 
agement, Government economists, and far- 
sighted officials of the American silver in- 
dustry are asking these questions: 

1. Why should the Government continue 
to finance a domestic silver industry which 
competes with defense industries for labor, 
materials, and equipment? 

2. Why is this not the time to substitute 
commercial demand for Treasury support as 
the economic justification for silver pro- 
duction? 

8. Is there any way that the Treasury’s 
hoard of about 42,000 tons of silver bullion 
(nonmonetized) could be introduced into 
the defense effort as a substitute for copper 
and other materials of which there is a dire 
shortage? 

EFFORT FOR NEW USES URGED 


Lawrence Addicks, of Bel Air, Md., a con- 
sulting engineer who played a major part in 
recent efforts of the domestic silver industry 
to develop new commercial uses of silver in 
anticipation of the time when the public 
will no longer tolerate its support by Gov- 
ernment subsidy, was asked today what he 
thought of the present crisis in strategic ma- 
terial supply in connection with silver. 

“Now is really the time to make hay while 
the sun shines,” he replied. “There are many 
places where silver can be used in industrial 
processes as substitutes for metals not now 
obtainable.” 

Mr. Addicks was the editor of a book, Silver 
in Industry, published last year, which 
records results obtained in the last few years 
as a result of the American Silver Producers 
Research Project at the National Bureau of 
Standards. That research project, which in- 
volved considerable cost in providing research 
fellowship between 1934 and 1940 for a group 
of scientists searching for new industrial uses 
of silver, is regarded as the best evidence that 
enlightened silver producers are themselves 
interested in making silver “stand on its own 
legs” commercially, and remove it from its 
historical classification as a precious metal. 

Sponsors of this project were the American 
Metal Co., Ltd., American Smelting & Re- 
fining Co., Anaconda Copper Mining Co., 
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Bunker Hill & Sullivan Mining & Concen- 
trating Co., Cerro de Pasco Copper Corpora- 
tion, Handy & Harman, International Nickel 
Co., Ltd., of Canada, Newmont Mining Co., 
Phelps Dodge Corporation, and United States 
Smelting, Refining & Mining Co. 

Quotations from the scientific writers in 
Mr. Addicks’ book will suffice to demonstrate 
some possibilities of silver in the defense 
effort: 

A. J. Dornblatt: “Magnesium alloys con- 
taining about 5 percent of silver, plus a 
moderate percentage of other elements, are 
being tried in this country. It appears likely 
that an important use of silver will result 
from the application of the ultra-light mag- 
nesium alloys in the aviation field.” 

Lyall Zickrick: “Silver is probably the most 
widely used precious metal for electrical con- 
tacts. It has the lowest electrical resistivity 
of any metal and is superior to all others as 
a conductor of heat, two extremely impor- 
tant factors in the making and breaking of 
electric circuits. * * * Copper is the 
most commonly used metal for carrying cur- 
rent, and copper contacts are used extensively 
in heavy-current apparatus. Copper, how- 
ever, oxidizes rapidly, and the oxide has a 
very high resistance. * * * Although the 
superiority of silyer contacts over copper 
contacts cannot be stated in definite figures, 
it may be safely estimated that silver con- 
tacts can usually be expected to give satis- 
factory service for a longer time than 
copper.” 

MOST OF METAL PUT IN HOARD 


While industrial uses of silver have ex- 
panded considerably in recent years, princi- 
pally in the electrical, chemical, and metal- 
lurgical fields, it is estimated on the basis of 
temporary figures that only about 10 percent 
of the silver imported into the United States 
last year went into industrial uses, the re- 
mainder having been stacked in the Treas- 
ury’s hoards, primarily in the new vaults at 
West Point, N. Y. 

A metallurgical expert in the O. P. M. said 
today he felt there was no possible justifica- 
tion, economical or moral, for the continued 
subsidizing of ‘silver production by the Goy- 
ernment—he had special reference to silver 
produced for its own sake rather than as a 
by-product. It is one of the things, such as 
building of libraries, not needed in the de- 
fense program, which could well be post- 
poned until after the emergency, when all 
manner of artificial measures may become 
necessary to take up the slack in productive 
effort, this expert declared. 


WASTEFUL USE DECRIED 


He called it wasteful use of the Nation’s 
resources to keep men and materials engaged 
in silver production when they were needed 
elsewhere in the defense effort. 

The O. P. M. is especially concerned with 
the increasingly acute shortage of copper and 
has called a meeting for next Thursday to 
discuss possible expansion of copper output 
with the producers of this metal. The 
O. P. M. estimates that there will be a copper 
shortage this year of 350,000 tons for mili- 
tary and curtailed civilian purposes, which 
may be increased if shipping difficulties de- 
velop between the United States and Chile, 
where an extra supply is contracted for. 

With an additional 75,000 tons of annual 
refined copper output expected soon from the 
new Phelps Dodge facilities at the Morenci 
ore body, the total supply of copper, includ- 
ing all that could be had from Latin Amer- 
ica, is estimated at about 1,755,000 tons per 
year. With increased brass-mill capacity 
functioning next year, it is anticipated that 
the military demand for copper alone will 
be something like 1,420,000 tons in 1942. 
This increasingly acute copper shortage gives 
timely significance to the electrical uses of 











silver, as described above by Mr. Zickrick, 
a research scientist with the General Elec- 
tric Co., in Schenectady, N. Y. 

Even with elimination of the tremendous 
price differential between copper and silver— 
copper sells for about 12 cents a pound 

35 cents an ounce for silver—the 
quantities of silver available are so small, in 
proportion to the demand for copper, that 
the whole Treasury silver stock, monetized 
and nonmonetized, estimated at around 88,- 
800 tons, would hardly constitute a fraction 
of the plug required to fill the hole. 

REPLACEMENT IN SOLDER FAVORED 

With the price differential between copper 
and silver being what it now is, there could 
be little economic justification for wholesale 
use of silver as a copper substitute, but mone- 
tary experts take the view that if there is 
still a critical copper shortage after all United 
States civilian uses of copper have been 
halted, the price factor would become unim- 
portant in the face of pressing defense needs. 
There are some who feel that such a situa- 
tion is not beyend the realm of possibility. 

The O. P. M. announced only on Thursday 
that a committee of the National Academy of 
Sciences had recommended substitution of 
silver for tin in solder. The committee recom- 
mended that large-scale replacement of tin in 
solder plus the reduction in tin use already 
being made by users at the request of O. P. M. 
would reduce total tin consumption about 
25 percent. 

It is estimated that 66,000,000 ounces of 
silver annually should be sufficient for all-out 
replacemen* of tin in solder. About 40 to 
50 pounds of tin would be replaced by 214 to 
5 pounds of silver, with a resultant raw 
material cost no greater than for tin. 

Under the Treasury’s silver-buying policy 
commercial users of silver in this country 
must buy foreign silver at the 35-centper- 
ounce price maintained by the Treasury in 
the New York market, since the price of newly 
mined domestic silver, fixed by statute at 71.11 
cents per ounce, forces all new domestic pro- 
duction into the Treasury board. The Treas- 
ury can vary its foreign buying price, but it 
has stayed at about 35 cents an ounce since 
1939, with some slight variations. 

Monetary experts saw no reason why Secre- 
tary Morgenthau could not sell the approxi- 
mately 42,000 tons of nonmonetized silver at 
the purchase price, or as some thought, sell it 
at any price if such a sale was clearly in the 
public interest. 

ARGUMENT OF SILVER GROUP 


The Silver Purchase Act of 1934 was re- 
garded as a sop to western mining interests 
which the administration wanted to line up 
for national solidarity in the economic emer- 
gency existing at that time. In 1939 the “sil- 
ver bloc’ in Congress was successful in taking 
the domestic price out of the President’s 
hands and fixing it by statute at 71.11 cents 
per ounce. 

One of the favorite arguments of the silver 
forces has been that artificial silver prices 
were justified as a means of keeping miners 
employed in the Western States. The high 
prices justified the working of “high cost” 
mines. But this argument has become fairly 
shopworn by now, especially in view of the 
present pressure for labor and materials, and 
it is clear to most economists that unneces- 
sary silver production and silver purchasing 
becomes an increasingly dangerous source 
of credit inflation as the national economy 
approaches full utilization of resources. It 
is felt that if an adequate commercial de- 
mand could be created for silver at politi- 
cally feasible prices, this might make pos- 
sible a basis for legislation taking the Treas- 
ury out of the silver market. 

The argument is frequently made that a 
high price of silver makes possible lower 
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prices for copper, zinc, lead, and other met- 
als with which it is combined in nature, but 
Mr. Addicks writes that “there are relatively 
few complex deposits which depend solely 
on the price of silver for their operation,” 
and that, in general, “silver production is 
much more dependent upon the price of lead, 
copper, and zinc than vice versa.” He esti- 
mated that one-third of the silver now pro- 
duced may be considered as of primary 
origin, and two-thirds as a byproduct. 


[From the New York Times of July 15, 1941] 


MARKET For SILVER LINKED TO DEFENSE—REP- 
RESENTATIVE WHITE, OF IDAHO, WARNS ON 
Any ACTION THaT WovuLpD CLOSE MINES— 
PRAISES FEDERAL POLICY—CONTRARY TO VIEW 
or So-CALLED EXPERTS, UNITED STATES PROF- 
ITs BY PuncHases, HE ASSERTS 


Any move to cut off the national market 
for silver at this time would force many 
copper, zinc, and lead mines in this country 
to close and further cripple our defense in- 
dustries, Representative Compton R. WHITE, 
of Idaho, member of the House Committee 
on Coinage, Weights and Measures, said in a 
statement issued here yesterday. 

Mr. White declared the controlling factors 
in our national-defense program were the 
cost of production in mining strategic war 
metals and the Government’s profit in its 
silver-purchase program. He said there were 
virtually no “exclusive producing” silver 
mines, and that in this country or anywhere 
else silver was a by-product of copper, zinc, 
and lead mines and the profit received for 
the by-product went a long way in meeting 
the cost of the production of strategic metals, 
copper, lead, and zinc. 


WARNS ON CUTTING OFF MARKET 


He said that at a time when the Govern- 
ment was arbitrarily holding the price of 
the strategic metals down and combing the 
Western Hemisphere for lead and zinc, to 
cut off the silver market now would surely 
cripple defense. 

“Contrary to repeated allegations of the so- 
called financial experts, the Government is 
making big profits on its silver-purchase 
program,” Mr. White said. “Domestic silver 
is bought at the fixed price of 71.11 cents per 
ounce and immediately put into circulation 
as money in the form of silver certificate 
$1, $5, and $10 bills at $1.29 an ounce up to 
the cost of the silver. The volume of this 
silver money in circulation has aimost 
reached $2,000,000,000. 

“In addition to the silver money in circula- 
tion put out by the Government in paying 
its running expenses, and eagerly accepted 
everywhere in handling the Nation’s busi- 
ness, there is on hand in the United States 
Treasury over a billion, three hundred thou- 
sand ounces of silver that didn’t cost the 
Government anything, representing the dif- 
ference between the silver taken in and the 
silver put out as money under the silver- 
purchase program, which surely represents a 
profitable transaction for the Government, 
and in time of national instability and un- 
certainty is a great bulwark to our national 
credit. 

“Our silver-holding policy proved a God- 
send to the British Empire in the emergency 
of the last war when England had to find a 
large supply of silver quickly to save her 
tottering credit in India. 

“It was the forehandedness of Uncle Sam 
in piling up silver in his vaults that put 
200,000,000 ounces of the precious metal in 
the hands of England to save her credit and 
commerce in the Orient, and the struggling 
dominions may again rise up to bless Uncle 
Sam and his silver-purchase program.” 
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Power 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. WILLIAM DITTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 17, 1941 


Mr. DITTER. Mr. Speaker— 


Concentration of power has been shown 
to be dangerous in a democracy even though 
that power may be used beneficially. 


These words of Justice Brandeis are 
significant today as world conditions 
offer the temptation to the President to 
assume world leadership. 

Once again Mr. Roosevelt has made a 
sensational move on the complicated and 
confused international checkerboard. 
The startling disclosure to the Congress, 
after it had taken place, of the occupa- 
tion of Iceland by the armed forces of 
the United States revived the issue of 
the assumption of power by the Execu- 
tive. If the strategic value of such ac- 
tions, as determined by the President 
and his Army and Navy advisers, is to 
be the only necessary warrant for the 
movement of troops into war zones, 
then the power of the Congress to de- 
clare war becomes a meaningless phrase 
and its exercise a perfunctory gesture. 

A most casual consideration of the in- 
cident discloses the possible serious con- 
sequences of the step which has been 
taken. It involves fundamental ques- 
tions. Its worth depends upon the ulti- 
mate purposes of the American people. 
Whether those purposes should be left 
solely to the determination of the Presi- 
dent is a grave question. That question 
can be answered in only one way by those 
whose convictions as to the soundness 
of constitutional government are deep 
rooted and whose faith in the processes 
of self-government has withstood the as- 
sault of totalitarian attacks. 

The desire of the President to exercise 
extraordinary authority, despite consti- 
tutional limitations, manifested itself 
from the beginning of his administra- 
tion. Long before the development of 
the European crisis, his attitude toward 
the limitations imposed by the funda- 
mental law of the land on the Executive 
had been made plain. Brushing aside 
as inconsequential, established barriers, 
the President insisted that legislation be 
enacted which delegated complete con- 
trol to him over the economic life of the 
Nation. The effort failed to receive the 
approval of a single Justice of the Su- 
preme Court. The President left no 
doubt in the minds of the people that he 
resented the restraints long recognized 
as limitations on the possible abuse of 
power. He chafed under the construc- 
tions of the Court, which curtailed the 
authority that he sought in order to deal 
with domestic problems. To reconcile 
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himself to the existence of three coordi- 
nated branches of government seemed 
difficult if not impossible. 

Under these circumstances, it is but 
natural that the larger opportunities af- 
forded by the international situation 
would be tempting to one whose natural 
bent disdains custom and _ tradition. 
The crusade for the four freedoms 
“everywhere in the world,” hopeless and 
illusory as it may appear to most prac- 
tical men, can be a compelling induce- 
ment to some idealists to disregard the 
limitations which have been wisely im- 
posed on the concentration of power. 

The warning of Justice Brandeis 
should be restudied as new temptations 
threaten. 





The Country Editor Speaks 





REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. HILL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF FEPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 17, 1941 


Mr. HILL of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, 
all over America the country editor has 
become an institution. Nowhere else 
in the wide world do we find weekly 
papers such as we have in the United 
States of America. Their editorials 
speak for the thousands of rural people 
in this Nation. What our people are 
thinking in the very heart of our country 
is clearly expressed by the weekly press 
throughout the country. These _ edi- 
torials taken from current issues indi- 
cate the trend of thought in America 
today: 

[From the Keene Valley Sun, Keenesburg, 
Colo., June 26, 1941} 

(G. C. Lewis, business manager; Mrs. G. C. 
Lewis, local editor) 

Butcher Hitler and old Joe Stalin have a 
bulldog grip on each other’s throat and are 
slaughtering off women and children at a ter- 
rific rate. Any self-respecting bulldog would 
stick his tail between his legs and slink down 
an alley before associating with either of 
these bloodthirsty brutes. 


[From the Erie (Colo.) Herald, Friday, July 
11, 1941] 


(R. W. Hays, publisher and owner) 


This problem of United States neutrality is 
getting thicker and blacker to me. First it 
was bundles for France, then bundles for 
Finland and bundles for England, and now 
its bundles for Russia. Apparently this Rus- 
sion affair hasn’t ruffied Roosevelt and Hull, 
but for some of the rest of us Americans it is 
hard to take 

President Roosevelt made a 5-minute 
speech July 4, suggesting that the American 
people rekindle the spirit of July 4, 1776, on 
this Independence Day. It is well that the 
citizenry didn’t take the President at his 
word while so many British propagandists and 
members of the royal family are living within 
the shadows of the White House. Our an- 
cestors in 1776 would have shot any one of 
them on sight. 

Con-‘usion among the superpatriots over 
accepting Comrade Stalin into the fold of 
democracy is still rampant. The big shots 








if the United States is to be really free from 
foreign propaganda. 





Compensation for John C. Garand 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES R. CLASON 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Thursday, July 17, 1941 





LETTER OF LEONARD T, MANNING, OF 
NEW YORK CITY, IN SPRINGFIELD 
(MASS.) DAILY NEWS, WEDNESDAY, 
JULY 16, 1941 


Mr, CLASON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include a letter written by Mr. 
Leonard T. Manning, of New York City, 
to the editor of the Springfield Daily 
News concerning my bill (H. R. 5276) to 
reward John C. Garand for his invention 
of the Garand semiautomatic rifle. 

The letter is as follows: 


[From the Springfield (Mass.) Daily News of 
July 16, 1941] 

A friend of mine in Springfield sent me a 
clipping taken from your publication of July 
10, referring to bill proposed by Congress- 
man CHARLES R. CLason, whereby the United 
States Government would pay John C. Gar- 
and, the inventor of the semiautomatic rifle 
bearing his name, the sum of $100,000 for his 
services to the Government. 

I note that General Stewart, commanding 
officer of the Springfield armory, is in accord 
and stated the armory would be “appreciative 
of anything done for Mr. Garand,” and that 
as a paid employee of the armory, Mr. Gar- 
and turned over all patents and inventions 
connected with the rifle to the Government 
as required of him. 

General Stewart further stated that, “If 
the Government had to buy the patents from 
some outside source, it would cost a pretty 
penny.” 

It appears that the Government is once 
again very fortunate in having among its 
employees a man with the knowledge and 
ability to develop a rifle meeting the require- 
ments and approval of the ordnance depart- 
ment and others concerned. 

IDENTICAL REPETITION 

This matter is an identical repetition of 
how the Government obtained the 1903 
Springfield rifle, developed by my father, 
Daniel J. Manning, and John L. Murphy. 

Both of these men were civilian employees 
of the Springfield armory and turned over to 
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a small pension from the date of his retire- 
ment in October 1926 to the time of his death 
in May 1927, a mere 8 months, the pension 
ceasing at the time of his death. 

It is apparent that there is a change in 
ideas in matters of this kind and I wish to 
go on record as heartily in favor of paying 
Mr. Garand for the rifle which he turned over 
to the Government as required on account of 
his being a Government employee 

I believe, Mr. Garand should be paid for 
two principal reasons; first, he is entitled to 
be paid, and, secondly, to encourage others 
in the Government employ to improve and 
make known their improvements, knowing 
that if they are adopted that they will be 
properly compensated. 

After my father’s retirement from Govy- 
ernment service he worked to improve on the 
1903 Springfield rifle and at the time of his 
death had completed the working model em- 
bracing numerous improvements. 

All support possible should be given Con- 
gressman CLason’s bill to insure its adoption. 

I am not writing this letter in behalf of 
Mr. Garand but am merely expressing my 
thoughts and facts, being thoroughly familiar 
with a similar prior case where the inventor 
got nothing. 





Extension of Military Service of 
Selectives 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. U. S. GUYER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Thursday, July 17, 1941 





LETTEK FROM A CONSTITUENT 





Mr. GUYER of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following letter re- 
ceived from a constituent, Mrs. Ernest 
Browning, of Merriam, Kans.: 


Merriam. Kans., July 15, 1941. 
Hon. U. S. Guyer, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Guyer: We are very much op- 
posed to the idea of keeping the selectives in 
service for more than the year for which the 
boys were called to sign up for, and ask that 
you use your every influence against such a 
proposal and against sending the boys out of 
our country for service. We have our only 
son and only child in training in one of the 
camps, and hope the Government keeps its 
word in asking the 1 year 

We sent our son through college at great 
sacrifice that he might be ably equipped in 











a life’s work, and he had secured permanent 
employment with chance of advancement in 
a big concern. The company did as sug- 
gested—that the boys be given leave for a 
-no one can expect a firm to hold 
a position for him indefinitely. He is our 
only stay in case of an emergency, and we 
pray that the Government will play fair with 
him as well as with all other sons who will- 
ingly submitted to the proposal of a year’s 
training. Please use your influence to hold 
to the 1 year’s training. I can’t believe the 
emergency warranted it at all. 
Thanks for all the good work you have 
done. 
Yours truly, 
Mrs. ERNEST BROWNING. 





Fortification of Western-World Islands 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. SAM HOBBS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 17, 1941 
POEM BY HORACE C. CARLISLE 


Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following poem by Mr. 
Horace C. Carlisle, of Alabama: 


FORTIFICATION OF WESTERN-WORLD ISLANDS 


The United States of America can’t 
Permit occupation of neighboring isles 
By Germany’s forces; but there she should 
plant 
Her own naval bases, and win heaven’s 
smiles, 
And make sure the safety from overseas raids, 
And help give these islanders freedom from 
fear, 
Till Germany’s covetous, vicious hope fades, 
Of making invasions in this hemisphere. 


These islanders’ sovereignty must stay su- 
preme— 
No transocean dictator must be allowed, 
By conquest, to see his iniquitous dream 
Come true, lest America, humbled and 
cowed, 
In helpless surrender, to Hitler should kneel, 
And wrap, in her anguish, the Stripes and 
the Stars 
Around the great engineer of the New Deal, 
Defender of freedom, denouncer of wars. 


The safety of neighboring islands we must 
At once, for our own sakes, securely de- 
fend— 
In dictators’ promises we dare not trust— 
For “mere scraps of paper” they prove in 
the end. 
Americans feel that it’s wiser, by far, 
To fortify these islands that are so near 
Than, later, to fight these mad pirates of war 
When they start invasions in this hemi- 
sphere. 


The United States, like a big brother, stands 
In readiness, should the occasion arise, 
To render assistance to Western-World lands 

Whose freedom is threatened before their 
own eyes. 
Protecting the nations of this hemisphere 
Should be of the greatest concern to them 
all— 
They must stand together when dangers 
appear— 
United we stand, but divided we fall. 
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All ene islands, of right, ought to 


However important, or humble, they are, 
American-owned, or else sov’reign and free; 
But should be immune to the horrors of 
war— 
No Western-World nation, 
cause, 


regardless of 


Should ever wage»war except on its own. 


ground— 
All Western-World nations should settle, by 
laws, 
All their disagreements, that peace may 
abound. 


The United States, in dispatching her troops 
To fortify Iceland, is at the same time 
Safeguarding herself from the dictator groups 

Now cursing the world with rebellion and 
crime. 
The va nations are praying to- 
ay, 
As they never prayed, for their dream to 
come true— 
They need faith to conquer, the Golden-Rule 
way— 
“Do others as ye would have others do you.” 
—Horace C. Carlisle. 





Argentine Eggs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLIFF CLEVENGER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 16, 1941 
ARTICLE FROM CHICAGO TRIBUNE 


Mr. CLEVENGER. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
from the Chicago Tribune of yesterday: 


[From the Chicago Tribune of July 15, 1941] 
Propuce FmM To Buy EcGs IN ARGENTINA 


Because lease-lend purchases of eggs for 
Britain have raised prices in this country to 
the highest levels in years, dealers will im- 
port large quantities from Argentina, they dis- 
closed yesterday. Up until 1938 Argentina 
was our best export egg market. 

Charles S. Borden, of the Chicago office 
of the Great Western Distributors, New York 
produce house, announced that his company 
would purchase 60,000 dozen Argentine eggs 
a week starting July 21. 

Borden said that his company had con- 
tracted for 360,000 dozen—30 rail carloads— 
and is considering importing eggs from Ar- 
gentina on a much larger scale if the ship- 
ments are consistently good in quality. 

UNDERCUT DOMESTIC PRICES 

He said the present high prices for eggs 
had caused Argentine dealers to offer to sell 
this country large quantities at prices well 
below those paid domestic producers. 

The Argentine eggs are being offered to 
dealers and retailers by Great Western at 
2814 cents a dozen in New York. Eggs of a 
comparable grade from midwestern farms sold 
at 28 cents a dozen in New York yesterday. 

Borden said that the eggs had been pur- 
chased from Argentine dealers who have 
guaranteed weekly deliveries of the eggs by 
refrigerated boats. The import duty will 
amount to about 10 cents a dozen. 


EXCEEDS IMPORTS IN 1940 


The initial egg purchase by Great Western 
exceeds total imports of eggs from all coun- 
tries into the United States last year. In 
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1940 imports totaled 227,411 dozens having a 
total value of $42,482. The Department of 
Agriculture reports most of the eggs came 
from Canada, the Far East, and some Euro- 
pean countries prior to the German invasion. 

“In the last year or two Argentina has 
been selling a few surplus eggs to Great 
Britain,” Borden said. “Britain can’t get 
credit in Argentina. Besides, the United 
States is supplying eggs to Britain. Hence, 
since the lease-lend program has pushed 
prices up so high, Argentina plans to sell 
her surplus eggs to America.” 





Resolution of the America First 


Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CARL T. CURTIS 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 17, 1941 


RESOLUTION PASSED AT MEETING OF 118 
REPRESENTATIVES OF COMMITTEE IN 
CHICAGO 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include a resolution passed by a 
meeting of 118 representatives of the 
America First Committee at Chicago on 
July 13: 


Whereas the Constitution of the United 
States provides that Congress has the sole 
power to declare war; and 

Whereas the Secretary of the Navy, in 
public utterances, has advocated that the 
American Navy intervene in the present 
war now; and 

Whereas such intervention of the Ameri- 
can Navy would constitute actual and open 
war without the consent of Congress; and 

Whereas by his solemn oath of office, the 
Secretary of the Navy has sworn to uphold 
the Constitution of the United States: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we, the representatives of 
chapters of the America First Committee 
from San Diego, Calif., to Boston, Mass., do 
condemn and repudiate the unauthorized 
utterances and conduct of the Secretary of 
the Navy and by reason of his outright advo- 
cacy of undeclared war, in defiance of the 
Constitution, we do declare it to be the 
sense of this group that the Secretary of the 
Navy is no longer a fit person to hold his 
present high office and should be removed 
from that office. 





Book-of-the-Month Club Becomes Propa- 
ganda Agency for Union Now 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 17, 1941 


Mr. SHAFER of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, the statement I am about to make to 
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this House is not intended in any sense 
to be a plea for the restraint of a free 
press or of free speech, but it seems to me 
that it is necessary for the Members of 
the Congress to keep the people of the 
United States informed, as accurately as 
they can, as to the propaganda organiza- 
tions and agencies which are loosing a 
veritable flood of war propaganda upon 
this Nation through the medium of books, 
newspaper articles and editorials, maga- 
zine articles and editorials, news releases, 
motion pictures, radio broadcasts, and 
platform speeches. 

Now, we all know nobody has to wet- 
nurse the American people or guard them 
against somebody selling them a gold 
brick, or the Empire State Building, or 
the Brooklyn Bridge, if they know the 
sources of the approaches to them and 
the motive behind those approaches. It 
is, however, vastly important at this time 
that the American people be informed 
as to the.character of the information, 
or the argument, or the propaganda, 
which is being loosed upon them, and 
the motives behind it, and who sponsors 
it. 

I very much regret to say that a new 
agency seems to have come into the pic- 
ture as a propaganda unit in this coun- 
try. I refer to the Book-of-the-Month 
Club. This organization has always pur- 
ported to pick out for the American read- 
ing public the best books and to furnish 
those books to the membership of the 
Book-of-the-Month Club at a reduced 
rate. I have never understood, and I do 
not now understand, that it was the in- 
tention of the Book-of-the-Month Club 
to use this agency under the guise of a 
service to American readers to foist 
propaganda works upon the country. 

It is reported in the Des Moines Regis- 
ter of Wednesday, July 9, 1941, that at the 
first annual convention of Federal Union, 
which is a group of “Anglophibians” 
who apparently desire to see this coun- 
try become one of the Crown colonies, 
or mayhap one of the British dominions, 
that “in the late summer the Book-of- 
the-Month Club will distribute 200,000 
copies of Streit’s two books, Union Now, 
and Union Now With Britain as divi- 
dends to its members.” 

Now, I assume, of course, that if the 
Book-of-the-Month Club wants to thus 
make itself a propaganda agency for 
Union Now with Great Britain, or to 
make this Nation one of the British colo- 
nies, the Book-of-the-Month Club has a 
right to. If the Book-of-the-Month Club 
wishes to make itself an agency for prop- 
aganda to get this country into a shoot- 
ing war, I concede its right under our 
system of free speech and free press to 
do so. But I deny, here and now, that 
the Book-of-the-Month Club, or any 
other organization, shall pose to the 
American people as a disinterested pub- 
lic-service organization to serve Amer- 
ican readers while in fact it is engaged 
in a surreptitious, undercover propa- 
ganda campaign. I think the American 
people have a right to know, and I think 
they ought to know, that the Book-of- 
the-Month Club has become, apparently, 


according to this and other reports which 
have reached me, a propaganda agency, 
and can no longer be regarded as a dis- 
interested service agency for American 
book lovers. I think the American peo- 
ple ought to be told, and that is my pur- 
pose today, that when books are sent out 
by this Book-of-the-Month Club, books 
like Clarence Streit’s Union Now and 
Union Now With Britain, that this is 
propaganda, that it is not disinterested 
literature; that the Book-of-the-Month 
Club is serving those who no longer want 
to uphold and maintain and perpetuate 
free constitutional government in the 
United States; that, therefore, the books 
chosen by the Book-of-the-Month Club 
must be regarded by their readers with 
grave suspicion, unless those readers are 
ready to favor Union Now With Britain 
and the reduction of the great free 
United States of America to the status 
of a British colony or dominion. 

If the subscribers to the Book-of-the- 
Month Club—the membership—want to 
stand for this, that is a matter, as I say, 
between the subscribers and the Book-of- 
the-Month Club officials. 

In these remarks, Mr. Speaker, I have 
done what I set out todo. Ihave warned 
the American people of the change in 
the purpose and the principles of this 
former service agency for American book 
lovers, and having thus accomplished 
my purpose, I have no more to say. 





Gold Star Mother 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. U. S. GUYER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Thursday, July 17, 1941 





POEM BY NICK KENNY 





Mr. GUYER of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following poem en- 
titled “Gold Star Mother,” by Nick 
Kenny: 

GOLD STAR MOTHER 


They took her bright-eyed boy away 
To die on fields afar, 

And so they took her sky away 
And left her with a star. 


The patter of his baby feet 
With daylight used to start, 
His baby shoes are empty now— 

As empty as her heart. 


And there's his helmet, worn while he 
Was fighting for the cause; 

Fighting out on foreign soil 
A war to end all wars. 


Her boy who loved the goldenrod 
That flamed on hills of home, 
Was killed on some unfriendly shore 

Across the bitter foam. 
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One day a year her grateful land 
Bedizens her with praise; 

One day a year she tries to smile, 
But oh—the other days—. 
—Nick Kenny. 





The Cloakroom 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM P. LAMBERTSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Thursday, July 17, 1941 





Mr. LAMBERTSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
one indispensable American for the fu- 
ture is the taxpayer. 

With the marines in Iceland, Santa 
Claus will be safe until the next election. 

“Protective custody” of Iceland! We 
are snatching a sorry leaf from Adolf’s 
Norwegian scrapbook. 

Franklin Roosevelt’s fear of Hitier will 
cost us $50,000,000,000 in money alone 
this calendar year. 

The Christian Science Monitor, an in- 
ternational daily newspaper, has become 
a propaganda sheet for Britain. _ 

The world will never know whether or 
not Hitler would have attacked us if we 
had minded our own business. 

Every step toward war under the guise 
of defense has been a 15-cent penalty 
hiked to 49 cents after seeding time. 

The National Art Gallery, the gift of 
Andrew Mellon, does not bear his name 
by request. There is some modesty in 
the world. 

One of the best influences for peace 
the past week was Mr. Wedgwood, of 
England, while visiting here, denouncing 
WHEELER. 

One of the newest evidences for war 
for us is the appointment o” “Wild Bill” 
Donovan, a fighting fool, as coordinator 
of propaganda. 

Our President has taunted us about 
being like the ostrich, which sticks his 
head in the sand, yet he has not the I. F. 
to ask Congress to declare war. 

The Chief wants selectees to stay more 
than a year. This is logical, for he an- 
nounced that the law was not for war, 
but peace, and we want peace for more 
than a year. 

For years Kenyon, Borah, and Norris 
were my heroes. The first two are dead 
and the third was 80 last week. Lind- 
bergh and Wheeler are what Norris used 
to be before he succumbed. 

A rich bachelor of Fairview, who al- 
Ways rode alone and carried an arsenal in 
his car, finally blew up in every way with- 
out a trigger having been pulled. He 
was primarily for defense. 

Some years ago it was declared supreme 
wisdom to beat swords into plowshares; 
now under an artificially created orgy of 
fear we are about to convert cooking 
utensils into bombers. (Fr. Claude, O. S. 
B., Seneca, Kans.) 











Profiteering Practices of the Telephone 
Monopoly 
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Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, I have 
just received a copy of a petition of 
Oklahoma-Arkansas Telephone Co. for 
a rehearing in their case against the 
Bell Telephone Co., which explains some 
of the tactics of the telephone monopoly 
to destroy independent telephone com- 
panies throughout the country, many of 
which were in existence long prior to the 
advent of the Bell Co. to the field where 
these independent companies were in 
operation. It appears that President 
Nakdimen of this independent company 
has been waging a determined but hope- 
less fight for justice and fair play for 
his company, its stockholders, and its 
patrons against the unscrupulous meth- 
ods employed by the telephone octopus— 
the integrated Bell telephone companies. 
In reading President Nakdimen’s appeal 
it is easy to understand the effect of the 
strain to which he has been subjected 
when he says: 

The loss of my case and the expense I have 
been out are nothing in comparison to the 
confusion you have placed in my mind. 
* * * “The injustice,” is a mild expres- 
sion. * * * Not because of the loss that 
I have been sustaining for 13 years but the 
loss to know why it was done. It jarred my 
mind; * * * it jarred my entire mental 
construction. 


Further he states: 


Here is a line that has been built for forty- 
odd years, and the line was such that the Bell 
could not steal it, they could not confiscate 
or manipulate it like they have with all the 
other independent telephones. They came 
during the night on Sunday, destroyed the 
connection, and admit on the stand the rea- 
son they came on Sunday during the night 
was in order that the law would not get them. 


In proceedings instituted with the 
communication commission, the brief 
cites from a decision in this case: 


Both parties filed briefs with the exam- 
iner. * * * ‘The examiner issued his re- 
port recommending that the petition be de- 
nied insofar as it requests physical connec- 
tion. * * * The recommendation was 
based upon the finding that physical con- 
nection between the petitioner (the Okla- 
homa-Arkansas Telephone Co.) and re- 
spondent (the Southwestern Bell Telephone 
Co.) is not necessary or desirable in the 
public interest. 


The petitioner’s brief further states: 

Arkansas has a statute which compels every 
telephone company to receive and transmit 
all such messages tendered to said telephone 
company by other telephone companies under 
& very heavy penalty (p. 29). 


In fact, when the case was before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, Ex- 
aminer Myron Witters found: 


Failure of the Southwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co. to use or connect with the toll 
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lines of the Oklahoma-Arkansas Telephone 
Co. between Poteau, Okla., and Fort Smith, 
Ark. * * * while at the same time using 
and connecting with a toll line owned by the 
Three States Telephone Co. between Hackett, 
Ark., and Fort Smith, Ark. * * * found 
unduly and unreasonably preferential and 
prejudicial. Removal of preference and 
prejudice ordered. * * * The refusal of 
the respondent (Southwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co.) to restore said connection and 
receive messages in interstate commerce is a 
violation of respondent’s (Southwestern Bell 
Telephone Co.) obligation and duty under 
paragraphs 1, 3, 4, and 6 of section 1 of the 
Interstate Commerce Act. 


In fulfilling its responsibility to serve 
its patrons in putting through interline 
calls, the injustice of the monopolistic 
Bell company in dealing with independ- 
ent companies is demonstrated in the di- 
vision of tolls, as stated in President Nak- 
dimen’s brief: 


If someone in St. Louis puts a call in to 
Poteau, Okla., the Poteau telephone com- 
pany, through its operator, has to call the 
one in Poteau and sometimes is compelled 
to call them 4 or 5 times before they locate 
them. Then after the party is located, 
they connect him with St. Louis. The call 
may last from 3 minutes to half an hour. 
The Poteau telephone operator has to watch 
the call until it is completed. If the parties 
talk from 8 minutes to half an hour, or 
longer, the Bell may collect anywhere from 
$1 to $50 for said call. All the Bell company 
pays the Poteau exchange for its connection, 
for its time, and for the use of its exchange, 
is 4 “measly” pennies (4 cents). 


President Nakdimen states further: 


By deciding in favor of the Bell Telephone 
Co., the commission has caused the Okla- 
homa-Arkansas Telephone Co. to be robbed 
of between $250 and $500 per month, and 
the Bell has been putting it in their pocket 
when it belonged to the Oklahoma-Arkansas 
Telephone Co. * * * Now do you think 
this is a fair division? * * * That is 
the cause of the Bell getting larger and 
larger, piling up millions and billions; the 
poor independent telephone company is 
starving and striving for existence; * * * 

Decisions of this kind caused the Bell Tele- 
phone Co. to own 98 percent of the inde- 
pendent telephone lines. How did they se- 
cure these favorable decisions? * * * By 
their crocked manipulations. No one could 
succeed in monopolizing the telephone all 
over the country, like the Bell has monopo- 
lized, on their honesty and integrity. 

To further substantiate my statement 
about the corruptness of the Bell Telephone 
Co., I desire to call attention to another one 
of the manipulations of the Bell. In order 
to accomplish their purpose, known to them- 
selves, they employed my attorney’s son, a boy 
who just came out of school. The main rea- 
son, I suppose, was to get his influence to be 
carried to his father, who was attorney for 
the Oklahoma-Arkansas Telephone Co, * * * 
Before employing my attorney of Oklahoma 
City to join this fight I asked him particularly 
if there was any connection between himself 
and the Bell, and he insinuated that his in- 
fluence would be such whereby he could ac- 
complish something beneficial in the case. 
So I employed him. When I employed him 
the Bell continually wined and dined him in 
such a way that if he ever was for me and 
intended to do what he should do, I feel 
through their manipulations and connection 
and wining and dining him no doubt changed 
him considerably, because in the wind-up 
their reltionship was very friendly. 


In these circumstances it is easy to un- 
derstand and appreciate President Nak- 
dimen’s statement: 
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The loss of my case and the expense I 
have been out are nothing in comparison 
to the confusion you have placed in my 
mind * * * not because of the loss I 
have been sustaining for 13 years, but the 
loss to know why it was done. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, in considering the 
tactics of the Bell Co. to beat down and 
take over this independent company 
down in Oklahoma and Arkansas, let us 
see how they are dealing with the Federal 
Government right here in Washington— 
right on the desk and in the office of 
every Congressman and Senator in the 
National Capitol. In the first place, the 
departments, the House, and the Senate 
maintain their own switchboards and pay 
their own telephone operators. The Gov- 
ernment does not own these telephone 
switchboards, it rents them. The Gov- 
ernment does not own these telephone in- 
struments, it rents them. I am told that 
for two instruments and one line into a 
Congressman’s or Senator’s office, the 
rental is 50 cents a month. When there 
are two lines in an office with four in- 
struments, the rent is double. The 
monthly rental for the switchboard in 
the House Office Building is $270, but in 
addition to the rent of the telephone in- 
struments and the switchboards, there is 
a monthly rental charge for practically 
all the small telephone accessories all 
through the offices of the House, Senate, 
and Capitol—wire loops, extensions, 
switches, cut-offs, and so forth—little 
gadgets all itemized and placed on a 
rental basis to make up a huge total in 
the monthly statement on which the 
rental collections are made. 

But this charge is only the initial pay- 
ment to the telephone company. For 
every call outside the Capitol, Senate 
and House Office Buildings, put through 
on these rented switchboards and rented 
instruments by Government-paid opera- 
tors, there is a toll charge of 1 cent for 
Department calls and from 3 cents to 5 
cents per call on other Government busi- 
ness, depending on the volume of calls. 
The fact is, the annual telephone bill of 
the House and Senate, just the House 
and Senate offices and the Capitol, with- 
out a single long-distance call being in- 
cluded, is above $85,000 per year. 

The statement—telephone bill—for the 
month of May for the Capitol, which in- 
cludes House and Senate Office Build- 
ings—this does not include a single long- 
distance call—was: House, $4,576.40; 
Senate, $3,377.26; and these are the only 
three Government buildings about which 
I have had an opportunity to obtain any 
information concerning the telephone 
charges. In all the other deparimenis, 
for which I have no information, the 
telephones are on a dial system and 
every Government clerk must take time 
to hunt the dial number of the offices in 
or out of his particular building and do 
his or her bit for the telephone company 
by putting through his own call, which 
is limited strictly to Government busi- 
ness. Leave it to the telephone com- 
pany to see to it that this rule is en- 
forced under the regulations from the 
standpoint of additional revenue. The 
Government takes kindly care of the 
monopoly by installing built-in tele- 
phone booths all through the depart- 
ments for the accommodation of the 
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coin-in-the-slot telephone instrument 
for the use of Federal employees in put- 
ting through personal calls. The profit- 
eering of this monopoly right under the 
nose of the Congress certainly should be 
investigated. I do not know what the 
Communication Commission is doing, but 
when I find that I am required to pay 
10 cents toll for every call I make at my 
epartment, with a dollar-a-month charge 
for the rental of the telephone instru- 
ment, and then the telephone company 
hes the nerve to offer to list my name 
in the telephone directory for $1.50 extra 
for each 6 months, and on top of this, 
when I come to make a comparison of 
their long-distance rates, it is appalling 
to find that while I can be transported 
personally with 150 pounds of baggage 
over any of our standard railway lines in 
en air-conditioned coach costing up- 
ward of $30,000, drawn by a locomotive 
valued at over $100,000, in charge of an 
expert crew of the highest-paid railway 
personnel over a railway line, costing on 
the average of $80,000 per mile for a fare 
of 2 cents per mile—and I find that in 
contrast to this service by the railway 
companies, I am required to pay ap- 
proximately 1 cent per mile for a long- 
distance call of 3 minutes over a single 
wire, strung on telephone poles. Let us 
thank God that the telephone companies 
have not a monopoly on transporting and 
delivering the United States mail, for if 
they did, we would be lucky if we got by 
without a minimum charge of 5 cents on 
local letters and 25 cents postage to the 

acific coast—and this monopoly would 
bring in all kinds of tables and cost 
sheets to justify the charge. 

I do not know what the Communica- 
tions Commission is doing—but the tele- 
phone outfit has got any monopoly in the 
country cheated when it comes to getting 
away with the money. We are told that 
30 percent of their stock is held by the 
general public. Well! The Dalton boys 
or Al Capone could have well afforded to 
make a divy of 30 percent for the right 
to loot the country. 


After all, maybe they are proceeding 
in the right direction, because when they 
carry their profiteering far enough the 
people of this country will wake up and 
in their exasperation direct Congress to 
take them over and combine this branch 
of the communications service with the 
postal service. 





David Lasser 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN W. FLANNAGAN, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 17, 1941 


ARTICLE AND EDITORIAL FROM THE 
WASHINGTON DAILY NEWS 


Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 


Recorp, I include the following news 
article and editorialson David Lasser ap- 
pearing in the Washington Daily News of 
July 14, 1941: 


[From the Washington Daily News of July 
14, 1941] 


It WorKep a Seconp Time—Davin LAassER’s 
BRANDING CALLED COMMUNIST TRICK 
(By Will Allen) 

In a successful effort to oust from the Fed- 
eral Service anti-Communists who are most 
effective in blocking Communist infiltration 
into Government departments, Communists 
have started false reports to the effect that 
these very anti-Communists are Commu- 
nists, it was charged today by Representative 
Voornis (Democrat, California), one of lead- 
ing liberal Members of the House. 

Aroused by recent revelations in the News 
how David Lasser, 3014 Dent Place NW., a 
leading figure in the fight on the Communists, 
was cut off the W. P. A. pay roll by congrés- 
sional action under the mistaken impression 
he is a Communist, Mr. Voornis, whose ac- 
quaintance with Communist tactics stems 
from his service on the Dies committee, told 
the News today: 

“There can be no doubt that the kind of 
people that Communists have most to fear— 
and whom they most bitterly oppose—are 
effective progressives who are anti-Commu- 
nist and who know a Communist when they 
see one. 

TWO SUCH CASES 


“There can be little doubt that one Com- 
munist tactic which has been used more 
than once is that of starting and fostering 
false reports to the effect that these very 
anti-Communist progressives are Commu- 
nists.” 

It was pointed out in this connection that 
twice in recent months Congress, moved to 
action by such reports, has aimed its gun at 
Federal employees by forbidding the use of 
appropriations to pay their salaries, under 
the impression that it was bringing down 
Communists. 

And each time Congress succeeded in 
blasting an effective anti-Communist off the 
Federal pay roll—to the delight of the Com- 
munists who found their path freer as a 
result. 

In addition to Mr. Lasser’s case, it was re- 
called that last October Congress used a 
similar technique to oust Dr. David J. Saposs, 
1928 Belmont Road NW., Labor Board chief 
economist and at that time the most ef- 
fective anti-Communist there. 


HIGH DEFENDERS 


In the light of an investigation by the 
News which showed that Mr. Lasser is not 
and never has been a Communist and for 
more than a year has conducted an extremely 
effective exposé of Communist machinations 
among unemployed, Vooruis’ statement to- 
day was regarded as indicating a growing 
awareness in Congress that a great injustice 
has been done an innecent man and a valu- 
able public servant. 

Those who have joined Representative 
Voornis recently in a warm defense of Mr. 
Lasser have been Majority Leader McCor- 
mMacK, Representative FLANNAGAN (Demo- 
crat, Virginia) and Representative Casey 
(Democrat, Massachusetts). 

Their attitudes appear to indicate a grow- 
ing desire in Congress to undo the injury to 
Mr. Lasser done by stigmatizing him as an 
undesirable employee. 

Mr. Lasser was born in Baltimore in 1902, 
educated in Newark schools, and was grad- 
uated a civil engineer from Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. At the age of 15 
years and 10 months he told a recruiting 
sergeant he was 19 in order to enlist in the 
A. E. F. 

GAS RAVAGES LINGER 


He saw action at Chateau Thierry and in 
the Argonne Forest, where he was gassed and 
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was rescued only after a narrow squeak. 
The effects of that gas still linger in weak- 
ened lungs and bronchial passages. 

In 1933 he found himself among the un- 
employed. It gave him first-hand under- 
standing of what the unemployed were up 
against. His warm sympathies for the com- 
mon man led him in an idealistic and earnest 
desire to alleviate the plight of the jobless. 

It has been said frequently that if it were 
not for Mr. Lasser the Communists would 
have been able to exercise unhampered con- 
trol of the Workers Alliance and the unem- 
ployed. This is important, because the 
Communist Party, a negligible quantity until 
1930, began to acquire influence after that 
year by basing itself on the unemployed, who 
at that time numbered between twelve and 
fourteen million. In similar manner Hitler 
built the Nazi Party on the German unem- 
ployed. 

DIDN’T KNOW TRICKS 


In the early years of the Workers Alliance 
Mr. Lasser, inexperienced in dealing with 
subtle Communist tactics, did not suspect 
the gravity of the situation. 

“It must be noted,” he explained, “that 
acquisition of control by the Communists 
Was a process of years. Much became ap- 
parent only in retrospect.” 

It was not until the late summer of 1939 
that Mr. Lasser became personally convinced 
of the truth of oft-repeated charges that 
the Workers Alliance was Communist-con- 
trolled and he merely a figurehead. 

For a year Mr. Lasser quietly fought a 
bitter internal war to rescue the Workers 
Alliance from the Communists. When he 
found this impossible he took the courageous 
step of resigning as president of the Workers 
Alliance in order to carry the fight openly 
and publicly to the Communists, risking the 
vituperation and calumny the Communists 
always reserve for those who can expose their 
“hidden ball” plays most effectively. 


REVEALED “RED” TECHNIQUE 


Expose them he did, in a series of New 
York newspaper articles in which he ex- 
plained the technique they used in dom- 
inating the Workers Alliance and from be- 
hind the scenes guided it along the “party 
line.” 

The Dies committee reported in January 
that “the non-Communist element in the 
Workers Alliance withdrew under the leader- 
ship of David Lasser in June of that year 
(1940) and the Workers Alliance became a 
shadow of its former self.” 

But Mr. Lasser did more than negatively 
break up the Workers Alliance so that from 
a top of a quarter million membership it 
has dwindled today to less than 5,000. He 
formed a new organization of the unem- 
ployed—the American Security Union. This 
time, with some experience under his belt, 
he saw to it that the American Security 
Union constitution prohibited membership 
of Communists, Nazis, and Fascists. 


PRAISED BY HUNTER 


He had built up the A. S. U. to a member- 
ship of 20,000 when the W. P. A., because of 
his experience in dealing with problems of 
the unemployed, offered him the job cf labor 
consultant to Acting Administrator Howard 
Hunter, which he accepted. 

Mr. Hunter has testified that Mr. Lasser was 
doing extremely valuable work up to the day 
he was automatically cut off the W. P. A. 
pay roll by an amendment to the appropria- 
tion act which specified that “no part of any 
appropriation in this act shall be used to pay 
the compensation of David Lasser.” 

Probably one of the most significant things 
about Mr. Lasser’s dismissal is that the Com- 
munists made absolutely no protest or criti- 
cism of Congress’ action, thereby tipping 
their hand as to how highly they regarded 
Mr. Lasser. 
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Victim OF MISUNDERSTANDING 


Painstaking investigation of facts in the 
case leads the News to believe an injury and 
injustice have been done Mr. David Lasser, 
who, until June 30, was labor consultant to 
W P.A Administrator Howard Hunter. Be- 
yond question, Congress honestly believed it 
was taking action against a Communist in 
the Federal employ when it forbade the use 
of the W. P. A. appropriation to pay Mr. 
Lasser’s saiary, thereby automatically cutting 
him off the pay roll. 

But also beyond question it appears that 
Congress succeeded in cutting off the pay 
roll an effective anti-Communist. Every 
competent authority gives Mr. Lasser credit 
for single-handedly breaking up the Com- 
munist-dominated Workers Alliance. A man 
might conceivably be rewarded, rather than 
punished, for such constructive contribution 
to society. 

We are convinced that the action taken 
against Mr. Lasser was due to a misunder- 
standing, which it is not too late to correct. 
And we are convinced that no man on the 
hill would willingly allow a misunderstand- 
ing to persist when it works a hardship and 
an injustice on a loyal American citizen. 

Congress has the right to take such action 
as it may find appropriate in any case. That 
is the very heart and soul of our democracy. 
Administrative agencies particularly should 
lead the way in recognition of this tenet by 
showing respect for the wishes of Congress. 

But we also respectfully draw to the atten- 
tion of Congress the fact that cutting Fed- 
eral employees off the pay roll by naming 
them in appropriation bills and forbidding 
the use of such money to pay their salaries 
is contrary to sound public policy. 

As a technique for removing Communists 
from the public pay roll, it is obviously more 
desirable to hold a hearing at which all the 
facts in the case can be laid before the public 
and where the accused has an opportunity to 
make a defense. 

For such purposes these is the Civil Service 
Commission, the Dies committee, the F. B. L., 
and various Federal agencies. 

In the case of Mr. Lasser, such a hearing 
would have enabled Congress to avoid the 
misunderstanding and its deplorable results. 

We concur with Representative Boren, of 
Oklahoma, who, though he voted to remove 
Mr. Lasser from the W. P. A. pay roll, recog- 
nized that the technique used was “not the 
best method of legislating.” 

The regrettable fact is that at the time Mr. 
Boren cast his vote he had not been informed 
that for the past 2 years Mr. Lasser has been 
fighting the Communists at least as ener- 
getically and perhaps even more effectively 
than some Members of the House. 

Any reasonably thorough hearing would 
have produced this fact. 

Even more, it would have vindicated Mr. 
Boren. For the latter, early in 1939, accused 
the Workers Alliance of being Communist 
controlled. A hearing would have developed 
the fact that Mr. Lasser himself confirmed 
that charge a year later by resigning as presi- 
dent of the Workers Alliance on the ground 
that it is Communist controlled. And it 
would also have developed the fact that there- 
after Mr. Lasser did everything within his 
power to expose the Communists and to 
rescue the unemployed from their clutches. 

With such facts in their possession, we are 
sure Congress would have acted otherwise. 

In times such as these it is important to 
encourage every democratic foe of the Com- 
munists to keep up the valiant fight, and to 
avoid giving aid and comfort to the Com- 
munists by striking down the anti-Com- 
munist, anti-Nazi, and anti-Fascist foes of 
the “red” totalitarians. 





Marketing Quotas on Wheat—Feeding of 
Extra-Quota Wheat Should Be Per- 
mitted 
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Mr, HOPE. Mr. Speaker, a great 
many of the complaints which are com- 
ing from wheat farmers with respect to 
the imposition of marketing quotas and 
penalties on the sales of extra-quota 
wheat are based upon the fact that under 
the law the feeding of wheat on the farm 
where produced is considered as a sale, 
and in the case of overquota wheat sub- 
ject to a penalty. There is always con- 
siderable wheat consumed on the farms 
as feed, the amount depending somewhat 
upon the scarcity of other feeds and the 
price as compared with other feeds as 
well as the price of livestock. There are 
many farmers who have always raised 
some wheat for feed. I opposed the pro- 
vision in the present act which defines 
the feeding of wheat as a sale, and be- 
lieve that it was a mistake to so define it. 

Regardless, however, of what reasons 
may have been advanced at the time this 
amendment was adopted, it seems to me 
that there should be a reconsideration of 
the question at this time. For one thing 
there are at this time no marketing 
quotas on corn and there will be none on 
this year’s crop. There is no reason why 
a farmer producing both wheat and corn 
should be permitted to produce and feed 
all the corn that he cares to and yet be 
restricted in the feeding of wheat to his 
livestock. There is even less reason why 
his neighbor who has been in the habit of 
producing wheat and feeding some of it 
on the farm and who has produced no 
corn should be prohibited from using his 
extra wheat for that purpose. 

At this time farmers are being told to 
produce more meat and dairy products as 
a part of the defense program. The first 
requisite in this program is an increased 
feed supply. Farmers have been invited 
by the Secretary of Agriculture to in- 
crease their corn production and urged 
to grow more livestock feed. A very large 
part of the penalty wheat is in the hands 
of farmers who can feed it on the farm 
advantageously. 

Furthermore, there is certainly grave 
doubt as to whether under existing con- 
ditions we can get rid of our present 
wheat surplus without further very dras- 
tic cuts in acreage unless some of it is fed 
onthefarm. At the present price there is 
little incentive to feed wheat on the farm 
which can be marketed without penalty. 
However, there is a great amount of pen- 
alty wheat which, if pertaitted to be fed, 
would be consumed in that way and would 
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not be pressing on the market now or at 
any future time. 

It will require legislation to make it 
possible to feed penalty wheat. I believe 
that the Committee on Agriculture should 
at this time give consideration to a change 
in the basic law which will permit this. 
Furthermore, I believe that the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture should give its sup- 
port to such a proposal in the interest of 
working out a fair program. If such a 
change can be made in time to be effec- 
tive in the near future it will do away with 
much of the dissatisfaction which is be- 
ing manifested at this time in the wheat- 
producing sections of the country. 





American Physicans Should Not Lose to 
Foreigners 
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ARTICLE FROM THE CHICAGO TRIBUNE 





Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day this august body passed an act to 
enable Dr. Gustav Weil, Irma Weil, and 
Marion Weil to enter and remain in the 
United States as quota immigrants. 

I take this opportunity to mention the 
fact that notwithstanding there are now 
over 5,000,000 aliens in the United 
States—15 percent or 750,000 of whom 
are illiterates—there is a growing stream 
of professional people pouring into the 
country to become ultimate competitors 
with our own professional people. 

This situation has become so acute that 
only last Monday the Chicago Tribune 
carried an article entitled “Influx of Alien 
Doctors Alarms United States Physi- 
cians.” It seems that during 1940 of 
2,092 graduates from foreign medical 
schools, 948 were granted permission to 
practice medicine or surgery in the 
United States. With many of our own 
medical men giving up their practices 
to enter the service of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, it seems that these alien doc- 
tors are taking over the business our own 
doctors have so patriotically and volun- 
tarily relinquished for the period of the 
present emergency. For the information 
of those who should be interested, I ask 
that the article from the Chicago Tribune 
be printed as a part of these remarks, 
and I want to say that in the future I 
shall object to any unanimous-consent 
requests for the relief of alien doctors 
until I am convinced they will not come 
here to compete with our own graduates 
and practitioners. 
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The article follows: 
{From the Chicago Tribune] 


InrLux oF ALIEN Doctors ALARMs UNITED 
Srates PuHysicians—New York Mave 
BorTTrLENECK IN OVERFILLED PROFESSION 


(By William FPulton) 


New Yors, July 14.—American physicians, 
especially here in New York, are manifesting 
growing concern over the transfusion of 
toreign refugee doctors into the profession 
in this country. Already several thousand 
medical emigrés have been admitted to 
practice. 

As the port of entry and a cosmopolitan 
city, New York has become the bottleneck 
for refugee doctors. They stick here, where 
they find friendly asylum but also where the 
medical profession is probably more over- 
crowded than anywhere else in the country. 

Native American doctors, who are contem- 
plating entering the country’s armed forces 
in the medical service, are apprehensive that 
their practices may be absorbed by foreigners 
during their absence. Complaints of fee cut- 
ting and other unethical acts by the recent 
European arrivals have been filed with county 
medical societies. 

YEARLY INCREASE SHOWN 


Last year 2,092 persons holding certificates 
from foreign universities (except Canadian) 
were examined by licensing boards in the 
various States, according to the Journal of 


‘the American Medical Association. Of this 


number 1,429 applied for licenses in New 
York State 

Year by year the number of candidates 
from foreign institutions for licensure in the 
United States has increased. This trend is 
graphically illustrated in a table of figures 
on such applicants, from the A. M. A. Journal, 
as follows: 


Number Number 





Year examined| passed 
| 

ESR ARE OE, | 167 $2 
158 91 

182 96 

200 129 

285 170 

437 303 

E88 382 

220 637 

1, 164 716 

1, 691 839 

2, 092 948 





7, 884 | 4, 403 


year represents “repeaters” who have failed in 
previous examinations. Native Americans 
who go abroad to study and then return to 
practice in this country also account for a 
small percentage. 


MANY FROM GERMANY 


By far the largest number of candidates 
come from Germany or countries under Nazi 
rule. Among the 2,092 applicants for 1940 
were 1,378 from Germany, and of that number 
613 bore credentials from the University of 
Vienna. 

Harry D. Biele, secretary of the National 
Committee for Resettlement of Foreign Physi- 
cians, an offshoot of the National Refugee 
Service, declared that the refugee doctor stays 
in New York and on the eastern seaboard, 
because many States have raised barriers to 
his practice. 

Most liberal in admitting refugee physicians 
to examination and practice are New York, 
Connecticut, Massachusetts, and Maryland, 
where first citizenship papers are virtually the 
only requirement. 

OTHER STATES MORE STRICT 


Sixteen States, taking the position they are 
unable to evaluate foreign credentials because 


of the war abroad, do not admit holders of 
such certificates to examination. Nineteen 
States require full citizenship, which takes 5 
years to achieve. Prerequisites in other 
States include basic science credits, intern- 
ship ‘n American hospitals, and work in 
United States approved medical schools. 

In Illinois, where Gov. Dwight Green re- 
cently vetoed legislation requiring full citi- 
zenship for admission to practice, no more 
applications from foreign candidates have 
been received since last February 21. Illinois 
requires internship as a prerequisite. Of the 
141 graduates from foreign universities who 
took examinations in Illinois last year, 1°9 
passed. 

Some .imerican doctors are suggesting that 
the plea of President Roosevelt and the Brit- 
ish Red Cross for 1,000 physicians to volunteer 
for service in England be met by sending 
refugees over there. 





Who Wants the Seaway? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 17, 1941 


ARTICLE FROM MARINE PROGRESS 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following article from the July 1941 
issue of Marine Progress. Appearing at 
this time, 1 month after the Rivers and 
Harbors Committee began hearing tes- 
timony on the proposed St. Lawrence 
project, this article seems to be very 
timely. 

From the poll of replies from let- 
ters sent by this magazine to Senators 
and Representatives in the Congress, it 
will be noted that the majority of the 
Members have indicated their opposi- 
tion to this unwarranted, unnecessary 
construction. 

{From Marine Progress of July 1941] 


WHO WANTS THE SEAWAY?—ONE HUNDRED 
SENATORS AND CONGRESSMEN RESPONDED TO 
THE PROPELLER CLUB’S RESOLUTIONS, CUT 
THE WRITERS ARE ALL EITHER OPPOSED OR 
NONCOMMITTAL ON THE SUBJECT OF THE Sr. 
LAWRENCE SEAWAY PROJECT 


No one in Congress, either in the Senate 
or the House of Representatives, openly 
favors the construction of the St. Lawrence 
seaway. That is, if the response received 
from Members of Congress by the Propeller 
Club of the United States to its resolution in 
opposition to the project may be regarded 
as a cross section of congressional opinion. 
Whether this response can be so considered, 
however, remains to be seen. 

The Gallup poll, or any of the organiza- 
tions specializing in determining the con- 
sensus of public opinion by sampling a 
percentage of the whole, comes close to fore- 
casting results by questioning only a very 
small percentage. Up to the time of writing, 
approximately 20 percent of the total mem- 
bership of Congress has written the Propeller 
Club. This may be considered a large 
sample—far larger than is used, for example, 
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in prognosticating the result of a Presidential 
election. 

But Congress is different. 

An indication of the attitude of Congress 
is found, however, in the letters written by 
Senators and Congressmen. 

At its annual convention in New Orleans 
last December, the Propeller Club of the 
United States devoted serious consideration 
to a resolution oppusing the construction of 
the proposed seaway. So important was the 
matter regarded that the convention voted 
to submit the resolution to the organization’s 
member ports for individual consideration. 
The result was unanimous opposition to the 
project. 

Pursuant to this action, a copy of the reso- 
lution was sent to every Member of the Sen- 
ate and House, urging support of the Pro- 
peller Club’s stand. 

The response has been most interesting. 
Thus far, 99 replies have been received. 
Twenty-six of these letters are from Senators. 
Of these, 10 are opposed to the St. Lawrence 
project; 16 are noncommittal. None says that 
the writer favors the undertaking—not even 
Senator ALBEN W. BarKLeEy, majority leader, 
who generally is understood to reflect the 
administration’s viewpoint, or Senator CLAUDE 
Pepper, of Florida, who is frequently referred 
to as the President’s sounding board. 

The Senate score might be tallied as 
follows: 

Opposed: Bennett Champ Clark, Missouri; 
Styles Bridges, New Hampshire; Warren R. 
Austin, Vermont; Walter F. George, Georgia; 
Harry Flood Byrd, Virginia; Robert A. Taft, 
Ohio; James M. Mead, New York; W. Warren 
Barbour, New Jersey; Ralph O. Brewster, 
Maine; James J. Davis, Pennsylvania. 

Noncommittal: Alben W. Barkley, Ken- 
tucky; Albert B. Chandler, Kentucky; Hiram 
W. Johnson, California; Sheridan Downey, 
California; Homer T. Bone, Washington; Mon 
C. Wallgren, Washington; Burton K. Wheeler, 
Montana; D. Worth Clark, Idaho; Hugh A. 
Butler, Nebraska; Claude Pepper, Florida; 
Elmer Thomas, Oklahoma; Harry S. Truman, 
Missouri; Hattie W. Caraway, Arkansas; C. 
Wayland Brooks, Illinois; Josiah W. Bailey, 
North Carolina; Harold H. Burton, Ohio. 

Most of the letters classed as noncommit- 
tal are the usual stereotyped acknowledg- 
ments giving the assurance that “the matter 
will have careful attention and consider- 
ation.” Senator Truman states that when 
the matter comes before the Senate, “I ex- 
pect to go into it in detail and try to arrive 
at a conclusion that will be for the weifare 
of the country as a whole.” Anticipating 
that the bill will be referred to the Senate 
Committee on Commerce, of which he is a 
member, Senator Burron states: “I have 
refrained from taking a final position on the 
issue in advance of our hearings. Apart from 
the project’s own merits, however, it seems 
to me that the present is a bad time to be 
spending between $250,000,000 and $500,000,- 
000 on a matter only remotely connected 
with our defense program.” 

Seventy-two Members of the House have 
responded. Of these, 42 are opposed to the 
seaway agreement, and 30 may be classed as 
noncommital, even such outstanding sup- 
porters of the administration as the Hon- 
orable J. J. MANsrieLp, of Texas, chairman 
of the House Committee on Rivers and Har- 
bors; the Honorable Mary T. Norton, of New 
Jersey, chairman of the House Committee on 
Labor; the Honorable CLARENCE F. LEA, cO- 
author of the Wheeler-Lea bill, and others. 

The tally of letters from House Members 
follows: 

Oppcesed: John Z. Anderson, California; 
William E. Hess, Ohio; John W. Gwynne, 
Iowa; John C. Butler, New York; William M. 
Colmer, Mississippi; Alfred F. Beiter, New 
York; Guy L. Moser, Pennsylvania; Ben F. 
Jensen, Iowa; James Domengeaux, Louisiana; 
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R. L. Rodgers, Pennsylvania; S. O. Bland, 
Virginia; George H. Tinkham, Massachusetts; 
James W. Wadsworth, New York; Chauncey 
W. Reed, Lilinois; Joseph J. O’Brien, New 
York; LeRoy D. Downs, Connecticut; J. Har- 
din Peterson, Florida; F. Edward Hébert, 
Louisiana; Leonard W. Hall, New York; Fred 
J. Douglas, New York; J. Harry McGregor, 
Ohio; Gerald W. Landis, Indiana; J, M. Rob- 
sion, Kentucky; William T. Byrne, New York; 
Joe Starnes, Alabama; Hale Boggs, Louisiana; 
James A. O’Leary, New York; John A. Meyer, 
Maryland; Harry B. Coffee, Nebraska; Joseph 
Clark Baldwin, New York; J. William Ditter, 
Pennsylvania; Charles H. Elston, Ohio; Robert 
FP. Rich, Pennsylvania; Stephen A. Day, Mii- 
nois; Leland M. Ford, California; Lewis K. 
Rockefeller, New York; Paul W. Shafer, Mich- 
igan; Ralph A. Gamble, New York; Ivor D. 
Fenton, Pennsylvania; George Grant, Ala- 
bama; William T. Pheiffer, New York; Dewey 
Short, Missouri. 

Noncommittal: Edward J. Hart, New Jer- 
sey; Robert Ramspeck, Georgia; Clifford Davis, 
Tennessee; Martin F. Smith, Washington; 
Earl C. Michener, Michigan; James J. Heffer- 
nan, New York; Hugh Peterson, Georgia; 
Charles H. Leavy, Washington; J. J. Mans- 
field, Texas; Thomas H. Culien, New York; 
Charles F. McLaughlin, Nebraska: Bob Sikes, 
Florida; Frank W. Boykin, Alabama; John S. 
Gibson, Georgia; Charles A. Halleck, Indiana; 
Clarence F. Lea, California; Frances P. Bolton, 
Ohio; C. Jasper Bell, Missouri; Evan Howell, 
Illinois; Emanuel Ceiler, New York; Oscar 
Youngdahl, Minnesota; Vincent F. Harring- 
ton, Iowa; J. Percy Priest, Tennessee; Arthur 
D. Healey, Massachusetts; Lucien Maciora, 
Connecticut; Fred Bradley, Michigan; Mary 
T. Norton, New Jersey; William B. Barry, New 
York; Pat Cannon, Florida; Sam Hobbs, Ala- 
bama. 

The point is that while some 50 Senators 
and Congressmen have expressed their open 
opposition to the St. Lawrence seaway proj- 
ect, not one Member of either branch of 
Congress has advanced a single reason to the 
Propeller Club why the seaway should be 
constructed, or why the covering agreement 
between Canada and the United States should 
be ratified. 

The President is extremely anxious to ob- 
tain congressional approval of the agreement; 
so anxious, in fact, that he has chosen to 
establish a precedent as to the manner in 
which a treaty should be ratified. For ob- 
vious reasons, he has elected to secure that 
approval by the adoption of a joint resolu- 
tion to be voted upon by both Houses of 
Congress, rather than by the confirmation 
of a treaty which, under the Constitution, 
requires a two-thirds affirmative vote by the 
Senate. 

Congress may approve the construction of 
the St. Lawrence seaway. That remains to 
be seen. 

But its heart isn’t in the job. 
CONGRESSIONAL COMMENT ON THE ST. LAWRENCE 

SEAWAY PROJECT 


Herewith are excerpts from letters written 
by Senators and Representatives to the Pro- 
peller Club of the United States, setting 
forth their opposition to the St. Lawrence 
seaway proposal: 

Senator BrnNettT CHAMP CLARK, Missouri: 
“You may be familiar with the fact that I 
led the successful fight against ratification 
of the St. Lawrence Treaty a number of years 
ago. I will continue to use every resource at 
my command to defeat any proposal as I 
helped to defeat the old one.” 

Senator Srytes Bripces, New Hampshire: 
“I quite agree with you that such a project 
is unnecessary and in no way can be con- 
strued as necessary to our national defense.” 

Senator Watter F. Grorce, Georgia: “I 
voted against the project some years ago. 
However, I cannot see how it can be urged 
upon this country at this time as a part of 
the defense program.” 
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Senator Harry F. Byrrp, Virginia: “I, too, 
oppose this project, and you may be assured 
that I shall do my utmost against it as I 
have in the past.” 

Senator Ropert A. Tarr, Ohio: “While this 
project may have merit, I cannot find that it 
has any real connection with the defense pro- 
gram. It will involve a very large expense, 
and divert money and energy from the real 
task which we have before us today. * * * 
I shall, therefore, oppose the President’s pro- 
posal that this project be authorized.” 

Senator James J. Davis, Pennsylvania: “I 
opposed vigorously the building of this water- 
way in 1934 when the Senate rejected it on 
a treaty basis, and I shall continue my efforts 
against this resurrected and camouflaged pro- 
posal under the guise of a revised treaty. 
* * * The building of the waterway would 
have a serious effect on railroads and their em- 
ployees—upon coal industries and the miners. 
Other industries such as steel and agriculture 
would also be affected adversely.” 

Senator James M. Meap, New York: “I ac- 
knowledge receipt of your letter expressing 
opposition to the proposed St. Lawrence sea- 
way project. As you may know, I have like- 
wise expressed my strong opposition to the 
proposal.” 

Senator W. WarrREN Barsour, New Jersey: 
“You may be sure of my continued opposition 
to the consummation of the St. Lawrence 
seaway project.” 

Senator Ratpu O. Brewster, Maine: “I feel 
very strongly that the burden of proof is on 
those who would divert so substantial a por- 
tion of our resources in this period of crisis 
to a 4-year project under the guise of serving 
our defense.” 

Representative Wr.Lt1AmM T. PHEIFFER, New 
York: “Not only would it be unsound econom- 
ically, and divert funds sorely needed for 
building an unassailable defense for our coun- 
try, but it would give us one more vulnerable 
area to defend in the event of threatened 
invasion. Also, it would play havoc with 
many of the basic industries of our country 
and accentuate the unemployment problem.” 

Representative Grorce GRANT, Alabama: “I 
subscribe to the position taken by your or- 
ganization that the development of the St. 
Lawrence seaway project at this time is not 
justified.” 

Representative Ivor D. Fenton, Pennsyl- 
vania: “I am unalterably opposed to the St. 
Lawrence project and have already person- 
ally protested against this project to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt.” 

Representative RaLPH A. GAMBLE, New 
York: “It is a tremendous undertaking and 
a very costly one. The President is bringing 
this forward now under the guise of national 
defense. We have committed a number of 
crimes under that heading already. I sincerely 
hope that we will be able to defeat it but 
it is awfully difficult to defeat the present 
administration.” 

Representative Paut W. SHarer, Michigan: 
“It appears to me that such a project at this 
time would be of doubtful benefit to our 
American economy. It would obstruct na- 
tional defense by diverting men and mate- 
rials from immediately vital needs and would 
create in itself a new and vulnerable area 
requiring vast defense work.” 

Representative LEwis K. ROCKEFELLER, New 
York: “I am in hearty accord with the con- 
tents of the resolution and am doing, and 
shall continue to do, all Ican to bring about 
the defeat of the proposal.” 

Representative GERALD W. LANDIS, In- 
diana: “I am pleased to inform you that I 
shall do all in my power to defeat this legis- 
lation when it comes before us for debate and 
vote. Frankly, the administration’s desire to 
build this project is just another New Deal 
scheme to spend a lot of hard-earned Ameri- 
can taxpayers’ money.” 

Representative F. Enwarp Hé&egert, Louisi- 
ana: “I share your views concerning the St. 
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Lawrence seaway project and will do every- 
thing I possibly can to defeat this proposed 
measure when it comes on the floor of the 
House.” 

Representative JosePpH J. O’Brien, New 
York: “I am in thorough accord with your 
views regarding this proposed legislation, and 
should the bill come to the floor of the House 
I shall oppose it very strenuously.” 

Representative CHauncey W. REeEp, IIli- 
nois: “It is indeed gratifying to us who are 
opposing the St. Lawrence River project to 
know that our friends are supporting us.” 

Representative JamMEs W. WapsworTH, New 
York: “I agree with you about this project. I 
have opposed it from the beginning, dating 
back several years, and shall continue to do 
SO.” 

Representative Jamzs DoMENGEAUx, Louisi- 
ana: “I do not feel the construction of the 
proposed St. Lawrence seaway is at this time 
economically justified. In fact, I feel that 
the construction of this project would be det- 
rimental to a major portion of this country 
rather than helpful, so you may be assured of 
my cooperation.” 

Representative BEN F. JENSEN, Iowa: “You 
may be assured that I shall do all in my power 
to defeat the St. Lawrence waterway project 
as proposed in H. R. 4927. I can see nc good 
in this project from a national-defense stand- 
point and most certainly this project would 
be bad for we folks in the Middle West.” 

Representative ALFRED F. BeiTer, New York: 
“I have constantly opposed the seaway pro- 
posals, and have gone on record in opposition 
to the pending agreement. My prolonged 
studies of the proposition have convinced me 
that it is an unnecessary and unwarranted 
expenditure at this time which would create 
additional financial and economic burdens 
for the pecple of both countries.” 

Representative LELanpD M. Forp, California: 
“I have locked into the provisions of this pro- 
posal and it appears to me that it is one which 
is not necessary at this time and could not be 
made uscful at the present time. Inasmuch 
as there are so many millions of dollars to be 
expended for national defense this project 
could well be dispensed with.” 

Representative CHARLES H. Etston, Ohio: 
“If the President should be successful in hav- 
ing Congress authorize the St. Lawrence 
waterway project we can expect a demand 
that Congress also approve of the Florida ship 
canal, Passamoquoddy, and many other so- 
clalistic experiments which have been rejected 
in the past” 

Representative JosrPH CLARK BALDWIN, New 
York: “The St. Lawrence seaway is not a 
defense measure. It is either an attempt to 
create an even larger pay roll for political 
purposes or it is a promise for cheaper elec- 
tricity which cannot be fulfilled. A power 
measure either way you look at it.” 

Representative JOHN A. MEYER, Maryland: 
“The vroposed St. Lawrence seaway and 
power project has been presented before on 
its merits and defeated. Its proponents now 
urge it upon us as a necessity to national de- 
fense. I can see no justification for reviving 
this project as a defense measure.” 

Representative Hate Boccs, Louisiana: “I 
am unalterably opposed to the project and 
will fight it before the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors as well ‘as on the floor of the 
House.” 

Representative JoHN M. Rozsion, Ken- 
tucky “I have consistently opposed the St. 
Lawrence seaway project and shall continue 
to do so.” 

Representative JoHN C. ButLter, New York: 
“I am taking the liberty of inserting this 
resolution in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp. I 
hope this action meets with your approval. I 
have fought this seaway project for years 
and shall continue to do so.” 

Representative Wir11AmM E. Hess, Chio: “I 
am giad to know of the oppcsition of your 
club to this legislation. I am opposed to the 
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measure and will do everything that I can 


to defeat it. I cannot approve the tactics 
of the President in this matter, since he is 
now attempting to accomplish by indirection 
what he was unable to do directly.” 





Keeping Faith With Draftees 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT B. CHIPERFIELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 17, 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM THE GALESBURG (ILL.) 
DAILY REGISTER-MAIL 





Mr. CHIPERFIELD of Ilinois. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial: 


[From the Galesburg (Ill.) Daily Register- 
Mail of July 15, 1941] 
KEEPING FAITH WITH DRAFTEES 

Congressional leaders in conference with 
President Roosevelt and his Chief of Staff, 
General Marshall, are reported to have in- 
formed the President that he is in for a hot 
battle if he insists upon pressing for legis- 
lation which would lift the year’s limit 
service for draftees and guardsmen, and also 
the restrictions upon the use of such service 
men outside the United States amd its pos- 
sessions. 

In spite of these warnings from Members 
of the House and Senate, it is said that the 
administration is determined to press for the 
legislation because of the allegedly startling 
information gathered by the Army and 
other service intelligences of dangers im- 
pending for this country. This information, 
the character of which can only be sur- 
mised, as its possessors assert its revelation 
would jeopardize the public interest, is said 
to be giving serious concern to the high 
command of the Army and Navy and causes 
extreme reluctance to forego their plans to 
retain the trainees in service. 

On the other hand, Members of Congress, 
many of whom voted for the draft law only 
because it provided that selectees would be 
required to give 1 year of active service in the 
United States Army, feel their faith is 
pledged and that they are obligated to stand 
by this assurance to the men. 

The ultimate action of Congress would 
seem to hinge solely on what may be the 
extent and nature of the perils to the coun- 
try which require that the solons be asked 
to lay themselves open to the charge of bad 
faith and keep the trainees beyond their 
original term. It would appear that there 
must be some features of the situation, at 
least, which might be publicized without 
prejudice to the general interest and which 
might acquaint the people with the gravity 
of the situation. 

We are not disposed to accuse either the 
President or the military chiefs with con- 
juring up bogey men to frighten the people 
and the Congress into enabling legislation 
which they may desire. But it does appear 
that the men involved and their families 
and the people of the country are entitled 
to something more specific than the vague 
and generalized statements so far permitted 
to be made. 

If the circumstances are such that there 
is immediate danger of hostilities, it should 


be borne in mind that, if, and when, the 
United States becomes involved, it will not 
be President Roosevelt’s private war, nor 
the military chieftain’s private war, but a 
war in which all will be involved, The 
people of the United States, by and large, 
presumably are sufficiently intelligent and 
truscvorthy to share in some degree a 
knowledge of the facts. Nothing could be 
more prejudicial to faith in democratic in- 
ae and the unity of purpose required 

to successfully prosecute a war, than an 
Official assumption that a people peoenen? 
qualified for self government, still are 
nc en a ee ee 
the military situation. 

An interesting and timely appraisal of 
the question of extending the service time 
of draftees and guardsmen is contained in 
a recent issue of the Christian Science 
Monitor which follows: 

‘Doubtless the Army is dealing with a 
very urgent situation in the recommenda- 
tion made by Gen. George C. Marshall, Chief 
of Staff, that Congress authorize the reten- 
tion of selective-service trainees, National 
Guard units, and Reserve officers beyond the 
year for which they were called into service. 
Yet the recommendation is a questionable 
one. 

“As to the guard units and Reserve officers 
the request is not unfair, since the men in 
these branches of the service have known 
from their first enrollment that they might 
be called upon in emergency and for the 
duration of the emergency. 

“However, the selective-service trainee is 
in a different position. He was chosen out 
of a large registration, among which there 
are thousands of others equally eligible. 
He was given no choice as to whether he 
should serve. Throughout the discussions 
of the Draft Act and its early administra- 
tion there was an implied promise that 
when the man had completed his year of 
training he would return to his peacetime 
occupation subject only to call as a reservist. 

“It is important to morale at home and in 
camp that the Government should scrupu- 
lously keep faith with the men whom it has 
conscripted for service. If those specialists 
and technicians who are particularly needed 
in their units can be persuaded to volunteer, 
that is good. The counter attractions to be 
considered illustrate anew that the rewards 
of sheltered jobs at home should not be 
allowed to outstrip those of service in the 
armed forces. 

“Congress should ponder this question 
carefully. No objection would be made to 
notifying draftees called henceforward that 
they might be held for longer service. But 
the Senate Naval Affairs Committee has lately 
refused a request for authority to hold naval 
enlisted men beyond the term for which they 
signed. A great number of useful potential 
selectees are awaiting the places vacated by 
those who have had their year of training.” 





Senator Tom Connally 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. LUTHER A. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 17, 1941 
ARTICLE FROM PATHFINDER 


Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
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Tom 
whom the people of his State are justly 
proud: 


{From the Pathfinder of July 12, 1941] 
PRESENTING TOM CONNALLY 
Right now there is a reshuffling of admin- 


like Elijah of old, dropping their mantles 
on other shoulders 

It is one of those times of change in which 
merit is recognized and demonstrated ability 
is rewarded; and for that reason the “wise 
guys” around the Capitol are saying, “Watch 
Senator ConNALLY, of Texas.” 

The tall, good-looking, genial, witty, wise- 

Senator from the biggest State in 
the Union has in 25 years of activity under 
the dome of the Capitol been steadily 
emerging from the hundreds, even thou- 
sands, who have served in Congress with 
him in that stretch of time. He has not 
only demonstrated his ability and energy— 
that he can be counted on to handle the 
job—but he has also shown that he can 
make friends as well as fight. He even 
makes friends of the very ones he fights. 
Nobody hates Tom Connatity. The way he 
wears his name indicates the sort of “good 
scout” he is. It used to be “Thomas Terry,” 
but did not fit that way. 

The value and influence of a man in the 
Senate is not measured by ability alone; char- 
acter and personality also count for a great 
deal. Those qualities inspire trust and co- 
operation on the part of others. By way of 
proof that people like Senator Tom CONNALLY 
is the fact that in his reelection to the Sen- 
ate for his third term in 1940 he received the 
largest vote ever polled by any individual in 
the State of Texas. And, characteristically, 
he does not mention that fact in his biograph- 
ical sketch in the Congressional Directory. 

Some political observers who work around 
the Capitol have picked Senator ConNALLY 
for the chairmanship of the powerful Finance 
Committee, to succeed Harrison. There are 
three prominent majority leaders ahead of 
him in the point of seniority, Grorcr, of 
Georgia, WaLsH, of Massachusetts, and 
BaRKLEY, of Kentucky—but they all have 
their hands very full for the present, and 
they will not worry about the job with Tom 
CONNALLY on it. 

The Lone Star State Senator has already 
shown his taste and capacity for financial 
legislation. He is the author of a complete 
schedule of income-tax rates in the Revenue 
Act of 1932; he was the author of an amend- 
ment to the 1934 Revenue Act placing an 
excise tax on foreign animal and vegetable 
oils and fats; and he is the author of the bill 
for the devaluation of the dollar which was 
put in operation in 1934, and still operates. 
The administration would probably feel easy 
with Tom CONNALLY ready to take charge 
of that big $3,500,000,000 defense-tax bill 
soon to reach the Senate. Connatty is the 
only Senator who is a member of the three 
powerful Committees of Finance, Judiciary, 
and Foreign Relations. 

Another writer who watches the workers at 
the United States Capitol predicts that Con- 
NALLY will be picked to succeed Byrnes, of 
South Carolina, as floor leader—sort of ad- 
ministration-Senate liaison officer—to back 
up Majority Leader Barkiey, and take his 
place when necessary. This writer says: “The 
big scissor-tongued Texan, who can soften 
that cutting edge to a persuasive drawl, or 
roll it in a yarn that has the Senate rollicking, 
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has triple-threat talents rare in the Senate.” 
Besides, CoNNALLY has already been an as- 
sistant to Senator (soon to be Justice) 
Byrnes in this confidential work. Perhaps no 
other Senator could approach all his col- 
leagues on more friendly terms. And he has 
been consistently a militant supporter of the 
President, though not a rubber stamp. He has 
“voted wrong” a few times. 

A glance at the life sketch of Tom ConNALLY 
reveals that he came up the hard way. He 
was born on a Texas farm and went to the 
country public schools. He went on to Baylor 
University and the University of Texas and 
came out ready to practice law. He soon 
showed special ability as a trial lawyer, and as 
county prosecuting attorney he made a record 
that is still envied and aimed at by young 
attorneys in that county. (His only son, Ben, 
is now an attorney in Houston, Tex.) Con- 
natuy’s friends believe he would have been 
one of the greatest lawyers of the State if he 
had stuck to the profession, but his interest 
in public affairs and his ability to make friends 
soon pointed his career to politics. He served 
two terms in the State legislature, and in 
1916 was elected to Congress. 

But Tom CoONNALLY’s mature life was not 
ail law and politics. His is a fighting patriot- 
ism. When the War with Spain came up, he 
enlisted as a private in the Second Texas 
Volunteer Infantry, and got as far as Florida. 
In rank he got to be sergeant major. He 
had hardly learned his way around in Con- 
gress when America got into the World War, 
and he went into the Army again, this time 
as captain and adjutant, Twenty-second In- 
fantry Brigade. This time he got as far as 
Fort Meade. The Senator claims a sort of 
record of having been in more wars and done 
less fighting than anybody. 

A little sidelight on Senator CoNNALLY’s 
military career illustrates his honesty and 
conscientiousness. In 1919, when the House 
was considering a resolution for the payment 
of salaries to Members for the time they were 
in the military service, the former Texas 
captain and adjutant rose and made it very 
plain that he would not accept any such 
money. “When I entered the Army,” he said, 
“I was willing to accept the reduced pay pro- 
vided as compensation in the Army. Prac- 
tically every soldier who joined the colors 
received less than he did in civil life, and I 
want no more consideration than was ac- 
corded to others in the service.” 

When Representative CoNnNALLY became 
Senator ConnaLLy in 1929, a Pathfinder 
sketch at the time credited him with being 
“colorful,” and an orator whose speeches 
were “full of wit and sarcasm,” and said that 
in his specialty of foreign affairs “he never 
failed to pour the acid of his sarcasm and 
irony into any sore or sensitive spot the rul- 
ing party might reveal.” He was credited 
with courage for running for the Senate, for 
his predecessor had lost out—like so many 
others—by doing that very thing. 

It was only in the last 2 years that majority 
leaders discovered Senator CoNNALLY’s spe- 
cial aptitude for committee work and off-floor 
negotiations. He did yeoman service for 
Chairman Pittman of the Foreign Relations 
Committee in smoothing out and pushing 
through the aid-to-Britain policy with re- 
peal of the arms embargo, and in enacting 
the lease-lend bill. CoNnnatiy, rated as a 
conservative, is able to patch up differences 
between conservative and radical factions of 
the party. And, in addition, he is always 
ready to be sent into the arena against any 
champion of the foe for a knock-down and 
drag-out fight. 

Tom CoNNALLY excels, both in making war 
and making peace, in the United States 
Senate, and now, at 64 years of age, a new 
period of increased power and influence is 
apparently opening up to him. 

When not in Washington, the Senator, 
mow a widower, makes his home in Marlin 
Falls County, Tex. 
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RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. FRED BRADLEY, 
OF MICHIGAN 


Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan, Mr. 
Speaker, under leave granted to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the 
following address I delivered over Sta- 
tion WSOO, Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., on 
July 16, 1941: 


During the present unlimited national 
emergency declared by the President in his 
proclamation of May 28 last, it has beccme 
increasingly evident to all of us that our 
normal peacetime pursuits are going to suffer 
in various degrees and we will unquestionably 
experience more and greater inconveniences 
as time goes on. This is, of course, much 
more noticeable and more immediately 
noticeable in the case of families whose men 
folks are in, or entering into, the armed 
forces of the Nation. 

The one particular instance that I want 
to discuss with you at length today is the 
situation with respect to the United States 
Coast Guard. Judging from numerous let- 
ters which have come to my office, it is ap- 
parent to me that perhaps some misinforma- 
tion has gotten out to the general public by 
way of unfounded rumors which has caused 
considerable alarm, not only among the mas- 
ters and crews on Great Lakes vessels, but 
also on the part of yachtsmen and again on 
the part of those ashore, who for various 
reasons have a great deal of interest in the 
operation of the Coast Guard stations in their 
vicinity; and so, perhaps, in this broadcast 
I may be able to clarify the situation some- 
what based on accurate information which 
has been given to me by none other than 
Admiral Russel R. Waesche, commandant of 
the Coast Guard, a splendid executive, a 
courageous officer, and a man in whom I 
have the utmost confidence when I promise 
you that he will do the best possible job 
with the greatest degree of efficiency under 
extremely trying circumstances. 

First of all, may I assure you that it is not 
contemplated that any Coast Guard station 
on the Great Lakes will be closed down dur- 
ing the present navigation season. It is 
true that there have been marked, and in 
some instances almost drastic, reductions in 
trained personnel, which have been occa- 
sioned entirely by the present war emer- 
gency, but these situations are being rectified 
as rapidly as possible. 

Now let me give you some of the back- 
ground. As you all know, the United States 
Coast Guard is one of our very oldest armed 
services, which for many years has operated 
under direction of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury in peacetime, but which in the event of 
war is transferred to the Secretary of the 
Navy. Inasmuch es we are still not officially 
at war, this service is still operating under 
the Secretary of the Treasury, but much of its 
personnel has recently been transferred to 
active service under direction of the Navy. 

Until comparativeiy recentiy, our Coast 
Guard was operating with a force of 9,000 
enlisted men. Because cf the present emer- 
gency demands, the Congress has authorized 
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an increase of approximately 10,000 men. 
These additional men have been, and are 
continuing to be, recruited as rapidly as pos- 
sible, about 1,000 men still being required 
to fill the new authorized strength. These 
new recruits are being trained to serve not 
only as replacements for the trained men 
who have been taken away but to meet the 
expanded activities of the service. 

In addition to this personnei, it is well 
to remember that within the past year, under 
the President’s reorganization plan, the Coast 
Guard assumed jurisdiction over the former 
United States Lighthouse Service, by reason 
of which some 5,000 additional men—who 
then enjoyed civilian status—some 3,400 of 
which have been and are now being taken 
into the Coast Guard as enlisted personnel; 
and the remaining 1,600 will still be retained 
in a civilian status, but none of these men 
in either classification will suffer any loss of 
pay, rank, seniority, or retiring status. But 
this transfer, of course, has caused a tremen- 
dous amount of difficulty in arranging for 
seniority status, ration allowance, rate of pay 
equalization, etc. Furthermore, in some in- 
stances the inspection of the various light- 
house stations has been transferred to other 
personnel, although this is not true in all 
instances. I feel confident that as rapidly 
as possible any present existing difficultics 
caused by this transfer of the Lighthouse 
Service to the Coast Guard will be rectified 
and smoothed out. In this connection it is 
interesting to remember that practically all 
of the executive and supervising personnel 
in Washington of the former Lighthouse 
Service are still on the job and still directly 
responsible for the detail of handling the 
Lighthouse Service. Furthermore, these are 
the men who are directly responsible for the 
question of ironing. out these details of re- 
organization. 

Now, just what are some of the emergency 
demands which have been made on Admiral 
Waesche and his aides for trained personnel; 
and what are some of the difficulties en- 
countered in supplying this unusual emer- 
gency demand? 

I previously told you that at the start 
we had an enlisted personnel of about 9,000 
men, about 2,400 of whom were generally 
known by us civilians as lifesavers. These 
are the men who have been manning the 
stations on the Great Lakes and our other 
coast lines. 

Recently in one stroke Admiral Wacsche 
was ordered to furnish about 2,100 trained 
seamen and surfmen for manning transports 
under the jurisdiction of the Navy; some of 
these vessels only recently being transferred 
to the Navy from their merchant-marine sta- 
tus. In the past the Navy would have nor- 
mally manned these transports with their 
own men, but, as you all know, we are at 
present rapidly expanding our Navy from our 
traditicnal one-ocean Navy into a two-ocean 
Navy, and this, of course, has created a tre- 
mendous strain on the Navy itself for 
trained personnel. Therefore, they had to 
fall back onto the Coast Guard for not only 
the trained surfmen but for men with sea- 
going ratings as well. Some 700 of this first 
allotment went to man one vessel] alone, the 
U. S. S. Wakefield, formerly the S. S. Man- 
hattan. And the other 1,400 are being di- 
vided up for manning fully 4 other new 
transports and also to furnish small-boat 
crews for 22 other transports. oubtless 
some of these transports have been used for 
the transfer of men to our new outlying 
bases far at sea, as for instance in the case of 
Greenland and possibly also Iceland. 

Now, in speaking of small-boat crews, let 
me remind you that the present war has 
served grim warnings on us in the case of 
Dunkirk and again in Crete that there may 
conceivably arise occasions when it becomes 
necessary to land or to evacuate troops from 
beaches in an emergency situation. Conse- 
quentiy, our Army in conjunction with the 
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Navy and the Coast Guard has developed a 
special type of small boat for this purpose, 
and hence Admiral Waesche was recently 
called upon for some 1,400 additional 
trained surfmen other than those mentioned 
above to be assigned to man these boats, 
two at a time, to train Navy personnel in 
their proper use, and a number are being 
used to train Army men as well in the proper 
use of these small boats. As you seamen all 
know, it is no small task, and calls for ex- 
perience of high order, to successfully 
launch, handle, and land these boats in a 
surf, and I know of no one in our services 
who should know more about it, or have had 
more experience, than the Coast Guard, but 
here again, you see that we have suddenly 
been called upon to supply over a third of 
our trained personnel for this emergency 
program. 

Added to all this let me say there have been 
other additional duties imposed on the Coast 
Guard by reason of the emergency. For in- 
stance, they have been called upon to board 
and police those merchant vessels of foreign 
flag which we recently seized in our various 
harbors, and which had sought a haven of 
refuge early in this war when we were sup- 
posed to be a neutral nation. The Coast 
Guard is still policing those boats. Again, 
they have been called upon to perform con- 
siderable harbor police work to forestall pos- 
sible sabotage to ships loading war matériel 
for shipment to England and elsewhere. In 
this task they have been able to fall back 
rather heavily on the Coast Guard Reserve 
and have in a great many instances made use 
of small yachts and other boats which have 
voluntarily gone into the Coast Guard for the 
duration of the emergency. 

There is another arm of the Coast Guard 
which is very important. and the nature of 
whose work is somewhat romantic. I refer 
to the Coast Guard Air Service, whose record 
of achievement for a number of years has been 
studded with brilliant rescues at sea and 
often the thrilling transfer of injured seamen 
to naval hospitals ashore. Here again we find 
the Coast Guard has been called upon to loan 
a number of its well-trained pilots to the 
Navy for use in training young naval pilots in 
the correct operation of the famous long- 
range bombers. We may truly expect those 
boys will receive the best possible training 
from these Coast Guard pilots. 

All of this, however, has created a tremen- 
dous strain on the peacetime operating per- 
sonnel of our life-saving service and has 
caused considerable difficulty and inconven- 
ience in the domestic life of these men and 
their families. It is not expected, however, 
that for the time being any Coast Guard sta- 
tions on the Great Lakes will be reduced to 
less than four trained men, providing that 
station is equipped with one or more surf- 
boats. And as fast as the trained men are 
taken away, it is hoped to replace these with 
the new enlisted men, who will be trained 
on the job. 

One of the things which has caused the 
most difficulty in these transfers—and I am 
speaking now directly for any Coast Guard 
men or those in the Lighthouse Service and 
their families who may be listening in—is the 
question of subsistence allowance or ration 
allowance. And in this, I want to quote di- 
rectly from a letter received early this month 
from Admiral Waesche. Heé says: 

“As you will remember, the matter of sub- 
sistence allowances for surfmen has always 
been very troublesome which was increased 
when we took over the Lighthouse Service. 
At that time we had a different rate for sub- 
sistence for men on lightships, men at light- 
houses, men at Coast Guard stations, men on 
large floating units, men on small floating 
units, men on detached duty, and probably 
a few more. Some got a cash allowance for 


food, others were on a general-mess basis, 
and still others received a ration allowance 
(the Government purchased the food up to 


a certain limited amount per man). The 
one big difficulty we had in 

out these allowances was the fact that for 
many years surfmen received $1 a day cash 
for subsistence, which they looked upon as 
part of their pay. Many of them ate at 
home with their families. If a single man 
was attached to a Coast Guard station with 


but again continued to give the surfmen a 
cash allowance which we reduced to 81 
cents per day but at the same time the Con- 
gress allowed these men upward of $34.50 
a month as an allowance for quarters, the 
net result being a distinct gain for the surf- 
men. But we still had with us the eimbar- 
rassing situation of paying a cash allowance 
to surfmen, which they regard as a part of 
their pay. Consequently, when these surfmen 
were ordered to transports or away from their 
stations, they lost their cash allowance and 
received a ration on board ship with the 
net result that their families were deprived 
of this extra amount. 

“I have given this whole matter constant 
thought and study over a long period of 
time and have discussed it with many 
Officers. 

“Today I have drawn up a new plan and 
issued instructions to place it in effect as soon 
as possible. Without going into the many 
ramifications involved, the salient points of 
the plan are these: 

“(1) We will change the basic pay of surf- 
men from $60 to $72 per month. Those surf- 
men who have more than 16 years of service 
and who are now getting $72 a month we will 
boost to $84 per month (there will be about 
150 of this latter class). 

“(2) We will take away all cash allowances 
for food and furnish all men in the Service, 
including surfmen, food in kind. The in- 
crease in pay plus the actual furnishing of 
the food will more than offset the loss of the 
cash allowance for food, so that after this 
plan becomes effective all cash that a surf- 
man receives will be pay and he will receive 
that pay whether he is at a station, on a 
transport, or elsewhere, and he will also get 
his actual food whether he is at a station, 
on a transport, or elsewhere. In this way, 
his being moved in an emergency as at pres- 
ent will in no way affect the amount of 
money he has available for the support of his 
wife and children. The plan further visual- 
izes that all men in the future will have to 
pass very rigid requirements to be rated a 
surfman. I feel that when this plan becomes 
effective (and it should become effective 
within a month) it will once for all obviate 
any complaints from surfmen that have any 
merit. At present I can understand the dis- 
content resulting in moving a surfman from 
a station to a transport with an apparent 
reduction in remuneration. 

“I have no objection to your using the 
foregoing in any way you please as I see no 
difficulty in placing the above plan into effect. 
I will have to get the Secretary of the Treasury 
to go along with me in raising the pay of 
these surfmen, but I feel that he will do so.” 
(End of quote from Admiral Waesche.) 

In conclusion, I personally want to remind 
all of you men in the Coast Guard and Light- 
house that we are in an emergency. You 
are in our armed forces—America expects 
and we know you will do your duty. And to 
those of you others interested in this whole 
question, may I say this: I want to caution 
all of you masters and seamen, all of you 
yachtsmen and small-boat operators, and all 
of you who normally rely on the Coast Guard, 
to remember that this country is facing an 
emergency—a war emergency. The Coast 
Guard is an armed military force of this 
Nation, and as such must take its place out 
of normal peacetime pursuits on the front 
line of defense of this Nation. You your- 
selves have a tremendously important re- 
sponsibility ahead of you, not the least of 
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that responsibility must be your realization 
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Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include the following address 
which I delivered on July 4, at Lyndon, 
Vt., their sesquicentennial day: 


Mr. Chairman, you people of Lyndon honor 
yourselves in honoring the memories of those 
early settlers of Lyndon, who 150 years ago 
today held their first tcwn meeting right 
here and elected their officers for the year 
ensuing. 

Somebody certainly was patriotically and 
sentimentally inclined who selected the day 
and date as the Fourth of July for that first 
town meeting. You have a right to treas- 
ure the tradition. 

What does make a nation, the philosophers 
say, is the sharing of the same great tradi- 
tions, the cherishing of sacred places, the 
veneration of the same great men, the same 
wistful memories, and, above all, the tradi- 
tion of valiance in the defense of freedom. 

It is an honor I genuinely appreciate to 
have a part in the observance of this sesqui- 
centennial anniversary in Lyndon. 

This year we, the people of the State of 
Vermont, as we observe Independence Day, 
also celebrate the sesquicentennial anniver- 
sary of our admission to the Union. As we 
celebrate that anniversary and yours, we 
should not lose sight of the fact that the 
history of Vermont antedates both events 
by a good many years. 

In fact, as has been suggested, Lake 
Champlain and the Green Mountains were 
in existence long before the white man ap- 
peared on the scene. 

Those not so fortunate as to know our 
story may wonder why it is that Vermont 
was not admitted to the Union until 1791, 
and what the Green Mountain boys were 
doing between 1776 and earlier, and 1791. 
The answer is found in the fact that for 
many of those years Vermont was an inde- 
pendent republic, owing and giving alle- 
giance neither to King George the Third nor 
to the Continental Congress. 

Independence in the Green Mountain area 
was more than political and far from nega- 
tive. Independence is the correct word to 
use in order to describe the status of the 
government of Vermont and the attitude of 
her people, who were and still are, as Mr. 
Van De Water pictures them, a remarkable 
folk, buoyant, boisterous, free from the Puri- 
tan gloom, highly individualistic, and withal 
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passionate lovers of their hard and lonely 
land 


Having no assurance from the Continental 
that Vermont would ever be per- 
mitted to exist as a State, in fact being 
refused admission and even denied supplies 
by the Continental Congress; exposed to at- 
tacks on the northern frontier and from 
Lake Champlain by the British and their In- 
dian allies, they developed that love of the 
visible land, the hills and lakes and valleys 
and mountains, which they. had wrested from 
the wilderness at so great a cost, which made 
them ready to defend it and their tives and 
liberties at all hazards in order to assure for 
themselves the permanency of that inde- 
pendence and the transmission to their pos- 
terity of that which they had so laboriously 
won. 

It seems to me that it is also very appro- 
priate that we honor ourselves as Vermont- 
ers in recalling the fact that we are today 
observing the anniversary of the birth of 
Vermont’s great son, that typical Ver- 
monter, Calvin Coolidge. Historians, despite 
the futile attempts of a jealous, small- 
minded, and inferior group to whom he paid 
but little, if any, attention, to belittle his 
achievements—will write his name high on 
the scroll of those truly great men who have 
rendered their country outstanding service 
as its President. Dogs still bark at the moon. 

In these days of centralization of govern- 
ment we are too prone to forget that it is 
not by away individuality but by 
cultivating it wisely that human beings be- 
come valuable to themselves and to others 
and that human life becomes rich, diversi- 
fied, and interesting. Individuality is equiva- 
lent to development. This the pages of his- 
tory abundantly demonstrate. 

We Vermonters are called rugged indi- 
vidualists. While we know that is true, we 
modestly conceal from everybody our appre- 
ciation of the fact that the story of the 
Green Mountain boys parallels even that of 
the Greeks at Thermopylae in its unique- 
ness with respect to the intrepidity and the 
bravery exhibited, in its intense interest to 
students of government and in its appeal to 
lovers of liberty. That is the Vermonter in 
us. 

So, on this Independence Day, in sesqui- 
centennial year, I would like first to call 
your attention to the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. Do you know that a few years 
ago I found, to my sorrow, that the Declara- 
tion of Independence was not included in 
the histories and civics and other textbooks 
used in the schools of Vermont? I hope 
such a situation has been corrected. It 
should have been. 

The papers of this morning carry an Asso- 
ciated Press dispatch which should make 
everybody sit up and take notice. This is 
the way it reads: 


“N. E. A. RECOMMENDS PURGE IN TEACHING 
PROFESSION, BOSTON, JULY 3 


“A purging of the American teaching pro- 
fession of educators found ‘inimical to the 
best interests of our country,’ was recom- 
mended today by the National Education 
Association, major teachers’ organization in 
the Nation, with a membership of more than 
200,000 men and women, from grade-school 
instructors to university presidents. 

“Voting to set up the framework of a na- 
tional commission of 60 educators, whose 
duties would include investigation of ‘al- 
leged subversive teaching,’ delegates to the 
N. E. A.’s seventy-ninth convention further 
implemented their action by adopting a 
resolution opposing the appointment of any 
teacher ‘who advocates, or who is a member 
of any organization that advocates, chang- 
ing the form of government of the United 
States by other than constitutional means.’ ” 

That is a good job, long deferred. You 
just cannot laugh it off any longer. It is no 
joke. The threat is portentous. Under the 


guise of academic freedom a few teachers 
right here in Vermont (thank God, only a 
few) who labor under the delusion that they 
can improve the fundamentals of cur form 
of government have been inadvisedly teach- 
ing your children disrespect for American 
institutions. I am advised that the atten- 
tion of school boards has been called to the 
matter by anxious parents, but the com- 
plaints have been either ignored or treated 
as the product of an overenthusiastic 
American. I have also been advised that one 
or two school superintendents have insisted 
on the teachers’ right to “academic free- 
dom,” which some have made a license to 
disseminate communistic, socialistic, and 
un-American theories, right here in Vermont 

The great majority of teachers and super- 
intendents want to rid their profession of 
these so-called, but pseudo liberals. I know 
they feel as I do that any man or woman 
who is not a 100 percent loyal American has 
no business on any school board, as a super- 
intendent of schools or as a teacher in our 
schools. Your children should not be sub- 
jected to the insidious influence of these 
mentally unbalanced people. 

It is not even smart to be a Communist. 
There are those who think it is. Despite 
what they may try to make you think, let 
me tell you that if they only knew what the 
Communist Party stands for they must know 
it is out to overthrow this Government of 
ours, and by force and violence, or other un- 
lawful means, if necessary to achieve that 
end. That is in their declaration of prin- 
ciples. They believe in academic freedom. 
These Communists are a menace to America, 
So are all their imitators. The N. E. A. is 
doing a patriotic service and protecting its 
own good name. 

Academic freedom! How many sins against 
our form of government have been deliber- 
ately committed in thy name! The hotbed 
of anti-Americanism is located at Columbia 
University, City College, and in other intel- 
lectual circles, and in other groups more 
insidiously un-American, that are encour- 
aged, coddled, and financially supported as 
pet charities by misguided people, some of 
whom are in high places. Our colleges and 
schools have been insidiously communized 
by these people and the example they have 
set. 

We are so dumb we are fairly numb in our 
insensibility to what we have tolerated to be 
done to us. It is time to speak out about 
some of these things we see and know. The 
peopl> have a right to be told, and should 
be told what is being done to them, and for 
one, I do not propose later to be held ac- 
countable for not having done my best to 
advise them. 

So far as I am personally concerned, and 
as your Representative, it might as well be 
understood by “fifth columnists,” “parlor 
pinks,” “fellow travelers,” “pseudo liberals,” 
and all those “lickspittle,” “milksop” Amer- 
icans who criticize me for being outspoken 
against them and their kind that I have no 
question as to what my duty is in the 
premises. 

My position can: best be stated once for all, 
and for all time, in the words of Daniel 
Webster, which I have the presumption and 
determination to make my own, when he 
said: 

“I mean to stand upon the Constitution. 
I need no other platform. I shall know but 
one country. The ends I aim at shall be my 
country’s, my God’s, and truth’s. I was born 
an American; I live an American; I shall die 
an American; and I intend to perform the 
duties incumbent upon me in that character 
to the end of my career. I mean to do this 
with absolute disregard of personal conse- 
quences. Let the consequences be what they 
will, I am careless. No man can suffer too 
much, and no man can fall too soon, if he 
suffer or if he fall in defense of the liberties 
and Constitution of his country.” 
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The principles, methods, and aims of the 
Communists and their fellow travelers and 
sympathizers and supporters are the very 
antithesis of academic freedom. A group 
that is organized and acts for the purpose 
of spreading communism through schools and 
colleges and in youth groups, carrying on 
its effort underground and clandestinely, has 
no place in the American system of educa- 
tion, and no place in America anywhere, nor 
has any individual so inclined. That’s plain 
talk, but true. 

Candor is a bitter pill for such people how- 
ever high they ride to have to swallow, but 
millions of Americans agree with me and hold 
that the greed of this group and some indi- 
viduals for money; their love of power; their 
obsession for experimentation; their egocen- 
tric monomania for publicity at the people's 
expense; and other things tco numerous to 
mention, are responsible for the weakening 
of the moral fiber, the breaking down of 
morale and morals, the turmoil and the lack 
of confidence found in the body politic today. 
It is too bad, but too true, but not too late 
to correct it. 

The light of pitiless publicity should be 
mercilessly turned on the activities of these 
very people. They should be exposed. No 
one should be overimpressed, awed, coerced, 
or cowed by the position any of these people 
happen to occupy, or by their delusions of 
grandeur, and least of all by their fantastic 
theories—social, economic, and paternalistic. 

The “fifth column” has been at work here 
ever since Hitler made his plan to dominate 
the world. Right here in Vermont, my 
friends, there have been, and there are still, a 
few of those who under the egocentric im- 
pulse and the camouflage that they are 
“liberals” are promulgating un-American 
ideas and theories clearly destructive of those 
fundamentals on which this State and the 
United States were founded. 

If they love some other country better than 
their own and what it affords, then they 
should go to that country or we should send 
them there. There is no neutral ground, 
This country was established as an inde- 
pendent republic. It is high time, if not 
already too late that we should be up and 
at those who directly or surreptitiously are 
undertaking in our schools, churches, and 
elsewhere to undermine our Government and 
thereby to deprive you and your children of 
the priceless privileges it is yours and theirs 
to enjoy. It is either we or they. 

Every red-blooded American ought to join 
in heart and spirit with the cadets at West 
Point in their Sunday morning prayer when 
they say, “Strengthen and increase our ad- 
miration for honest dealing and clean think- 
ing, and suffer not our hatred of hypocrisy 
and pretense ever to diminish. * * * En- 
due us with courage * * * that knows no 
fear when truth and right are in jeopardy.” 

But, as I started to say, the Declaration 
of Independence of the United States of 
America reads in part as follows: 

“We hold these truths to be self-evident, 
that all men are created equal, that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain in- 
alienable rights, that among these are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. That 
to secure these rights governments are in- 
stituted among men, deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the governed.” 

Did you know that the Green Mountain 
Soys, your great-grandfathers, issued their 
own declaration of incependence? Do you 
know anything about it? Did you ever read 
it? 

The trouble with all of us Vermonters is 
that while we inherited the characteristics 
and the temperament and the disposition of 
our forebears, yet too many of us do not 
know what it is all about or why. 

We are Green Mountain boys? Yes; but 
if anybody in this one hundred and fiftieth 
year of our life as a State should pin us 
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down to answer the question, “Why are you 
Green Mountain Boys?” all we could say is, 
“Ethan Allen took Ticonderoga.” That is 
no answer at all; it only lets us lie back 
on laurels won for us by somebody else. 

And, by the way, did you ever read The 
Green Mountain Boys or The Rangers? 
Shame on you who never have. You do not 
know what you have missed. 

Did you ever visit any of the places men- 
tioned in either of those historical novels? 
Wha. do you know about th: historical 
geography of our State? In my opinion— 
with which not too many are obliged to 
agree—The Green Mountain Boys and The 
Rangers and certain portions of the text 
found in Governor and Councii and a lot of 
other works covering the early history of 
Vermont ought to be required reading in all 
the schools of this State. 

However, be that as it may, I started to 
ask you if you were aware that the Green 
Mountain Boys made their own declaration 
of independence. Did you kncw that it reads 
in part as follows: 


“VERMONT'S DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 


“In convention of the representatives from 
the several counties and towns of the New 
Hampshire Grants, holden at Westminster, 
January 15, 1777, by adjournment 
“Whereas the honorable the Continental 

Congress did, on the 4th day of July last, 

declare the United Colonies in America to be 

free and independent of the crown of Great 

Britain; which declaration we most cordially 

acquiesce in; and whereas by the said dec- 

laration the arbitrary acts of the crown are 
null and void in America, consequently the 
jurisdiction by said crown granted to New 

York government over the people of the New 

Hampshire Grants is totally dissolved: 

“We, therefore, the inhabitants, on said 
tract of land, are at present without law or 
government, and may be truly said to be in 
a state of nature; consequently a right re- 
mains to the people of said Grants to form a 
government best suited to secure their prop- 
erty, well being, and happiness. We, the dele- 
gates from the several counties and towns on 
said tract of land, bounded as follows: South 
on the north line of Massachusetts Bay; east 
on Connecticut River; north on Canada line; 
west as far as the New Hampshire Grants 
extends; 

“After several adjournments for the pur- 
pose of forming ourseives into a distinct sep- 
arate State, being assembled at Westminster, 
do make end publish the following declara- 
tion, viz: 

“*That we will, at all times hereafter, con- 
sider ourselves as a free and independent 
State, capable of regulating our internal 
policy, in all and every respect whatsoever— 
and that the people on said Grants have the 
sole and exclusive and inherent right of ruiing 
and governing themselves in such manner 
and form as in their own wisdom they shall 
think proper, not inconsistent or repugnant 
to any resolve of the Honorable Continental 
Congress. 

“*Furthermore, we declare by all the ties 
which are held sacred among men, that we 
will firmly stand by and support one an- 
other in this our declaration of a State, and 
in endeavoring as much as in us lies, to sup- 
press all unlawful routs and disturbances 
whatever. Also we will endeavor to secure 
to every individual his life, peace, and prop- 
erty against all unlawful invaders of the 
same 

““Lastly we hereby declare, that we are 
at all times ready, in conjunction with our 


brethren in the United States of America, 
to do our full proportion in maintaining 
and supporting the just war against the 


tyrannical invasions of the ministerial fleets 
and armies, as well as any other foreign 
enemies, sent with express purpose to mur- 
der our fellow brethren, and with fire and 


sword to ravage our defenseless coun- 
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Do you know that the constitution which 
your grandfathers adopted was a copy, al- 
most verbatum et literatum, of the Penn- 
sylvania Constitution of 1776? But that’s 
not all the story. The Pennsylvania Con- 
stitution which they copied almost in its 
entirety can be traced back almost a cen- 
tury to 1682 to the Frame of Government 
granted by William Penn with the authority 
of King Charles II. Incidentally, William 
Penn and Benjamin Franklin were the real 
authors of the remarkable features in the 
first Constitution of Vermont, and one Dr. 
Young of Pennsylvania was the guide, 
philosopher, and friend of the Green Moun- 
tain Boys. 

Let me this day call your attention to 
some of the provisions of that first con- 
stitution on which rests what Vermont has 
been and is today. 

First, listen to the initial paragraph of 
the preamble. It was drafted by Ira Allen 
and is as much a part of the constitution as 
is any other, and, so far as I know, has never 
been rescinded. Here it is: 

“Whereas all government ought to be in- 
stituted and supported for the security and 
protection of the community, as such, and 
to enable the individuals who compose it to 
enjoy their natural rights and the other 
blessings which the Author of Existence has 
bestowed upon man; and whenever those 
great ends of government are not obtained, 
the people have a right, by common con- 
sent, to change it, and take such measures 
as to them may appear necessary to promote 
their safety and happiness. 


“Therefore it is absolutely necessary for 
the welfare and safety of the inhabitants of 
this State, that it should be, henceforth, a 
free and independent State.” 

That is rugged individualism exhibited 
and exemplified. 

Now, having examined the preamble, let's 
look at the original Vermont Constitution 
itself for a minute. If time permitted, we 
could do no better than to read and seriously 
reflect upon chapter 1 thereof, article by 
article, for therein contained is the declara- 
tion of the rights of the inhabitants of the 
State of Vermont. 

It is significant that the first article reads 
as follows: 

“That all men are born equally free and 
independent and have certain natural, in- 
herent, and unalienable rights, amongst 
which are the enjoying and defending of 
life and liberty; acquiring, possessing, and 
protecting property, and pursuing and ob- 
taining happiness and safety. Therefore, 
no male person, born in this country, or 
brought from over sea, ought to be holden 
by law, to serve any person, as a servant, 
slave, or apprentice, after he arrives to the 
age of 21 years, nor female, in like manner, 
after she arrives to the age of 18 years, un- 
less they are bound by their own consent, 
after they arrive at such age, or bound by 
law, for the payment of debts, damagés, 
fines, costs, or the like.” 

This was the first emancipation act in 
America. It was not a glittering generality, 
for the General Assembly in 1786 passed an 
act to prohibit the sale and transportation 
of Negroes, it having been made to appear 
that sales “of such persons as slaves” were 
being made “notwithstanding their being 
liberated by the Constitution.” 

From time to time I have been asked how 
our State came to be named Vermont. 
Without discussing the suggestions that are 
made in various books, I am satisfied that 
the facts are that the State was officially 
named Vermont upon the advice of Dr. 
Thomas Young, of Pennsylvania. Originally 
the area was known as New Connecticut. If 
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you will look at page 43 of volume I of Gov- 
ernor and Council, you will find a statement 
of facts drawn up by Charles Phelps, of 
Mariboro, to the effect— 

“That on or about the 15 day of January 
1777, a number of people from sundry parts 
of said New Hampshire Grants, calling them- 
selves New Staters, or people in favor of a 
new State, met at Westminster in the afore- 
said county of Cumberland and State of 
New York, and declared said District and 
the people inhabiting thereon to be a new 
State by the name’of New Connecticut. 

“That all those who so met at Westminister 
aforesaid, and all the people whom they pre- 
tended to represent, as well as all those who, 
by the advice of Dr. Thomas Young, after- 
ward held a convention at Windsor in June, 
or at any other time during that year, and 
formed and established a constitution or 
plan of government for what, by his advice 
also, they called Vermont—i. e., the people 
of the Green Mountains—did not amount to 
one-hundredth part of the inhabitants of 
New York State.” 

These statements are corroborated by offi- 
cial records of conventions and by docu- 
ments. It may be too bad to spoil some of 
the fairy stories that have been circulated, 
but if you are interested in facts, you will 
satisfy yourself by reading the records of 
those carly days that Vermont was so named 
at the suggestion and on the advice of this 
Dr. Young, the guide, counselor, and friend 
of the struggling commonwealth. 

Anyone who is conversant with our early 
history must be impressed by the fact that 
the men and women who laid the founda- 
tions of our State meant exactly what they 
said and had the faculty to say what they 
meant—and in no uncertain terms. It is 
probably true that “Vermont as nearly as 
any spot upon the earth’s crust has been the 
scene of the most conspicuous action by men 
in all efforts to create, maintain, and ad- 
vance a true independence of person and 
state and upon pvinciples fundamentally 
included in the term ‘self-government’.” 

In fact the history of Vermont “upon ut- 
most analysis discloses that no people or- 
ganized as a State have more nearly at- 
tained to perfect sovereignty or maintained 
it under their constitution and political 
methods. Vermont has been an extraordi- 
nary upbuilder of the Nation because of the 
intrinsic character of the people who com- 
pose it.” 

The question which now confronts you 
and me is, Will we carry on? Can we carry 
the load? Our responsibility is tremendous. 
Are we afraid? Of whom? 

These are critical days and troublesome 
times for those who love liberty. We come 
from a stock to whom the more abundant 
life only means one that we can carve out 
for ourselves without the dictation or inter- 
ference of a paternalistic government. We 
may well remember that a typical Vermonter, 
Calvin Coolidge, once said that: “The Ameri- 
ca which Washington founded does not mean 
we shall have everything done for us, but 
that we shall have every opportunity to do 
everything for ourselves.” That is 100-per- 
cent Americanism. 

The problems which confront us are too 
numerous to permit at this time even a 
cataloging, not to say a discussion of them 
seriatim. The question is, Where are we and 
where are we going? Who knows? 

Shall we quit? Never. 

It is our task to finish the job or to go 
down with all that has been accomplished 
blotted out in a complete black-out. What 
a picture. 

We must go forward. We must turn our 
faves to the future, come what may. There 
must be no retreat. 

There is no such word as retreat in the 
vocabulary of a Vermonter 
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We might as well, each and all of us, invoke 
the spirit of Tennyson’s Ulysses, who said: 
“Come my friends, 

"Tis not too late to seek a newer world. 
Push off, and sitting we)) in order smite 
The sounding furrows: for my purpose holds 
To sail beyond the sunset, and the baths 

Of all the western stars until I die. 


* = . * * 
To strive, to seek, to find—and not to yield.” 


It is strange that Americans do not ap- 
preciate the fact that this world revolution 
now in will not stop short of Amer- 
ica. It is incapable of stopping short of any- 
where until it has conquered the world or 
been conquered by the world. “Nobody can 
stay out of a world revolution. It can be 
resisted or accepted.” It cannot be ignored. 

“There will be no second chance for us 
uniess the revolution is beaten” has been 
well said, for it is true. 

So “put the Vermonters ahead once more 
and close up the column.’ 

It is no idle boast for us Vermonters to 
say as Americans that what we purpose 
that we perform. So today, imbued, en- 
thused, and encouraged by the independence 
that is,ours, and the thought of all that 
those who preceded us have made possible 
for us, let us go forward with determination 
to preserve, protect, and defend all that is 
ours and to transmit to posterity our price- 
less privileges on a shield unsullied and 
without a stain. 

“To what new fates, my country, far 
And unforeseen of foe or friend, 
Beneath what unexpected star 
Compelled to what unchosen end? 
“Across the sea that knows no beach 
The Admiral of Nations guides 
Thy blind obedient keels to reach 
The harbor where thy future rides! 


* * * = s 


“I do not know beneath what sky 
Nor on what seas shall be thy fate. 
I only know it shall be high; 
I only know it shall be great.” 
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LETTER FROM WILLIAM BRIGHAM, OF 
FOND DU LAC, WIS. 


Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Speaker, Members 
of Congress receive many letters from 
constituents exercising their constitu- 
tional right of petition. 

I am pleased to incorporate as part 
of these remarks a letter recently re- 
ceived from Mr. William Brigham, of 
Fond du Lac, Wis., that voices the sen- 
timent of many people in America and 
is thoughtful enough to claim the atten- 
tion of the Congress. 

Mr. Brigham’s letter follows: 

Juty 10, 1941. 

My Dear Mr. Keere: In what I am about to 
say I am giving the views as stressed by the 
Public. However, I do wish to commend you 
On your stand on the floor and in your arti- 





cles in opposition to our entry into this 
inferno of destruction. And now permit me 
to give the views as expressed by the great 
majority. 

As the warmongers increase their activities 
to our nearer involvement, the intensity in- 
creases against it, both in numbers and bitter 
opposition. And one other regret is that cer- 
tain Members of Congress are being softened 
up and inveigled into the ranks of the war- 
mongers. And, again, we hear the sentiment 
that Congress is not acting ir accordance with 
our Constitution and for the welfare of the 
American people. And here are a few of the 
arguments in defense of their cpposition to 
the billions expended and hurled haphazardly 
and without any sense of remuneration, but 
from a realistic sense aiding in our own 
destruction. 

We hear the multitudes opposing the wail 
of the warmongers: “Help England. Save de- 
mocracy.” The public bitterly assails this 
unorthodox statement and justly contends 
that England has at no time operated in any 
sense of democracy, but has forced its hun- 
dreds of millions to exist under the bruising 
heel of despotism and that England is our 
traditional enemy, as are all European na- 
tions. 

_ Due to these facts, the great majority op- 
poses any union, affiliation, or involvement 
with any or all European nations other than 
in a commercial way. Congress should stop 
and consider its liabilities and duties in be- 
half of the American people, in that we have 
49,000,000 receiving aid and parity, and one- 
third of our people ill-fed, ill-housed, and ill- 
clothed, and an estimated one-half cf these 
in destitute circumstances, 10,000,000 over 60, 
and a great majority in dire want. In our 
small State of Wisconsin we have 61,000 
over 65, and one-half of them receiving $10 
to $15 per month, which barely supplies sleep- 
ing quarters, and to maintain life and ex- 
istence they are forced to beg, pillage, and 
steal. 

We frequently see in the Appendix and the 
press by Members of Congress and bigwigs 
that the public are gullible in respect to 
the trend of activities, etc. The sentiment 
I hear expressed is that although Congress 
and the administration have the bull by the 
horns, they are not fooling the public and 
they are well aware they are being sold down 
the river. We hear much dissent against 
fondling and aiding Russia, as anyone with 
little intellect knows that Russia has created 
more subterfuge, communism, etc., than any 
European nation and that Stalin is the great- 
est human butcher of all. 

In my various contacts of recent date re- 
garding Iceland, the headlines, orders given 
to shoot, etc., the sentiment is very tense 
and bitterly opposed by the great ma- 
jority, and this is due to the fact that the 
public realizes these measures and their in- 
creased advancement are instigated and op- 
erated by an element of totalitarian and 
monarch-minded warmongers. The public 
resents the fact that Congress is standing idly 
by and permitting these un-American activi- 
ties in defiance to our Constitution and the 
welfare and the wishes of the American 
people. ‘Ve often hear the well-read and in- 
telligent public bitterly denounce the re- 
marks and open activities of Knox, Stimson, 
Willkie, and others of their ilk. 

And let me say that 90 percent of the people 
give open approval that Congress should arise 
in defense of their rights and the powers 
vested in them and disrupt and destroy all 
warmongering activities and castigate the 
instigators and operators. 

One other cry of the war creators is, “Feed 
starving Europe.” How often do we hear of 
anything pertaining to aid for the millions 
of American patriots who gave their all and 
were instrumental in the creation of this 
great America and due to fate and circum- 
stances are penniless, ill-fed, ill-housed, ill- 
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clothed, and millions half famished, unkempt, 
and existing in sordid conditions. 

If Congress and the administration have 
any notion that the public approves of these 
incredulous activities, they are very much in 
error. These activities are utterly condemned 


here, there, and everywhere by the American 
people 


I could continue on, but I have already 
written to a great extent. I have endeavored 
to give the sentiment as expressed here and 
there, and in finale let me say that the public 
is assuming a deep, smoldering resentment of 
disapproval and grim determination. While 
they bitterly regret it and still have hopes. 
they are in fear that the totalitarian and 
war-minded element will lure us into this 
inferno of destruction and despotism And 
so today we hear the cry: “God forbid it. It 
must not happen here.” : 

In closing I wish to assure you I mean no 
discredit to any Member in Congress who is 
a credit to himself and faithful to the con- 
fidence and trust placed in him. I realize 
the bitter resistance and power of opposition 
against those who battle for the principles 
of justice and equality. And so, hoping for 
a clarification of the difficulties before us, I 
remain, 

Sincerely yours, 
Wm. BricHam, 
Fond du Lac, Wis. 
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ADDRESS OF HON. LISTER HILL, OF 
ALABAMA 





Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, on the 
1st of July this year the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. Hit] delivered an address 
at the seventy-ninth annual convention 
of the National Education Association, at 
Boston, Mass. The subject of the address 
was Youth Matches the Hour. I ask that 
the address be printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


As the youth of today views the world with 
its contradictions and its confusion and looks 
for light for his guidance or secks to attune 
his ear to the voice of reason and finds an- 
swer only in the babel of tongues that this 
day resounds in America, he must feel as did 
Matthew Arnold when he spoke of the age in 
which he lived as groping between two 
worlds—the one gone forever and the other 
powerless to be torn. 

In the days before the present emergency 
we wer the greatest and the richest Nation in 
all the world. We had a higher standard of 
living for our workers; we had more children 
in free schools, regardless of race, creed, or 
color. We had the best scientists, the best 
chemists, the best engineers, the best doctors, 
and the best teachers in the world. 

We had the finest transportation system 
in the air, on the land, and on the water, 
with a quarter of a million miles of railroads 
and 3,000,000 miles of paved highways. We 
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had more automobiles than all the other 
mations of the earth combined; every fifth 
person in our land owned an automobile, 
every seventh had a telephone, and every 
fifth possessed a radio. 

We had more newspapers than the other 
20 nations of the hemisphere put together. 
Our great cities reared their walls like the 
fabled cities of the giants. We had boun- 
teous crops and bursting granaries. We still 
had vast forests and untouched minerals and 
wonderful natural wealth in our soils and 
hills and streams—capabie of being trans- 
formed into all those things that please and 
prosper humankind. Our art had cast off 
European self-consciousness and obsequity to 
Old World forms, and from the genius of our 
artists there was emerging a graphic art and 
design of our own, while our music was con- 
tributing to the gladness of the world. 

We are today the only first-class Nation in 
the worid living as free men and free women, 
able to worship at our own altars, speak our 
own faith, and walk erect. 

And yet, in the days before the emergency 
with its great tempo of production and the 
opportunity it presents for employment, we 
had 9,000,000 men unemployed, walking the 
streets, and tramping the highways searching 
for jobs. 

A third of our population, 45,000,000 peoc- 
ple, received too little to feed, or clothe, or 
house themselves at a decent level, too little 
to protect themselves against disease, starva- 
tion, and a life of poverty. The question was 
being asked why was it possible that there 
was a surplus of food products in one part of 
the country while hundreds of thousands of 
people were on the verge of starvation in an- 
other part—why were all sorts and kinds of 
things being produced without any means of 

“getting them into the hands of those who 
needed them most. 

We saw the squalor in the slums and tene- 
ments of our cities, the tumble-down shacks 
in th: Cotton Belt, with its poverty and its 
exploitation, and the Joads roaming the 
wasted lands of the West. Nearly half the 
32,000,000 farm people of our country lived 
in tenancy, or as sharecroppers, or as day- 
to-day laborers, with no land of their own, 
the masters of not a single acre, and with 
little or no encouragement to save the soil or 
make better homes for themselves and their 
families. We saw the deep gullies and the 
wash of the rich topsoil where the waters 
had poured down the hillsides in the wake 
of the lumberjack. We saw our rivers running 
red to the sea with the soil’s rich red blood 
while woodlands of millions of acres had been 
depieted. We had wasted, we had exploited, 
we had forgotten the golden heritage in wild 
pursuit for the golden dollar. 

We witnessed the most appalling differences 
in educational opportunity both among and 
within the States—differences due to no lack 
of effort on the part of the States, but due to 
economic conditions beyond the power of the 
States to control—differences in wealth, in- 
come, taxpaying ability, ubsentee ownership 
of resources and industries—differences in the 
number of children in proportion to adults. 

Eight years ago, stunned and frightened by 
the depression, we awoke from a dream in 
which we had been chasing the rainbow of 
pseudo prosperity and realized that we had 
passed into a new era; that the old frontier, 
the land frontier of the United States, was 
gone; and that we could no longer solve ce- 
pression by shipping the unemployed West. 

Men were hungry, but the gocd earth that 
had fed mankind from the very beginning 
was still here, needing only man’s initiative, 
imagination, and energy to plan, plant, and 
reap. Bread for thousands of hungry mouths 
was here, and all that was needed was a way, 
& way to distribute it, a way to cause it to 
flow from the farm to the factory and from 
the factory to the pantries of the people. 
That was the awakening in our times. 





We prociaimed the continuous responsi- 
bility of government for human welfare. We 
set about to repair the damages and ravages 
of past generations. We launched a great 
program of conservation of forest and soil 
and water and human beings. We set aside 
175,000,000 acres of beautiful forest land— 
enough to cover all of France—for the use of 
our children and our children's children. We 
began to restore our land to rebuild Mother 
Earth, and to preserve it for those yet un- 
born, to eliminate farm tenancy, and to 
carry the benefits and biessing of electricity 
to the farm home, to give agriculture parity 
with industry. 

We built and rebuilt countless school- 
houses and in some instances even paid 
school teachers with Federal funds. We mul- 
tiplied manyfold the Federal funds for veca- 
tional education. With C. C. C. and N. Y.A., 
we provided educational benefits for disad- 
vantaged youths. We cleared siums, built 
hospitals, fought disease, lifted mortgages, 
increased per capita income, restored people, 
in case after case removed the hand of 
greed and ruthless exploitation, won inmor- 
tal victories for the economic rights of man, 
elevated the worth and the dignity of the 
individual, and gave to the people a better 
day and a new hope. 

But the youth of today must realize that 
the job has only begun. 

The great work with the elimination of its 
errors and its omissions-must go on. The 
youth of today must realize that with the 
homesteading of the last of the old fron- 
tier and with the advent and marvelous 
development of the machine, the question is 
not how to compete with each other for 
enough of this world’s goods but to learn 
how to live with each other in abundance. 

Unhappiness and need are the natural fore- 
runners of revolution. Men who are out of 
jobs, men whose families are in want, cannot 
be expected to view with satisfaction for 
long the institutions under which they live. 

Wise men, from Benjamin Franklin to 
Andrew Carnegie, preached that if the indi- 
viduals in a nation practiced thrift and hard 
work all would be well. The doctrine may 
have been right in an economy of scarcity 
but in an economy of abundance other duties 
and other qualities are demanded. The 
youth of today must learn how to obey eco- 
nomic traffic lights and drive great social 
machines on the right-hand side of the road. 

Our fathers who builded our Nation were 
concerned primarily with political freedom. 
Our concern must be for both political free- 
dom and economic freedom—freedom from 
starvation, freedom from want, freedom from 
fear, freedom to enjoy the fruits of one’s 
own honest labors. 

America’s young men and young women 
must write the future guaranties for eco- 
nomic freedom just as the writers of the 
Declaration of Independence and the authors 
of the Constitution wrote through thought 
and action the guaranties of the political 
liberties which they left as our heritage. 

The youth of today must hold fast to the 
sacredness of the individual because on the 
individual as a cornerstone all American life, 
all American civilization, and all American 
success has been built, but at the same time 
he must realize that the great struggle is on 
the new frontiers of economic justice. 

He must realize that the keynote of the 
new frontiers must be cooperation through 
the democratic process even as that of the 
old frontiers was individualistic competition. 
He must think more in terms of social in- 
vention and less in terms of mechanical in- 
vention, more in terms of security, peace, 
and the gocd life for all. He must open the 
doors that common men throughout the 
land may enter into their inheritance. 

That the youth of today may do these 
things so necessary to the life of our coun- 
try and to the maintenance of our free 
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institutions, he must be given the best pos- 
sible and education. 

Educational opportunities throughout the 
land must be equalized by raising all educa- 
tional standards to the best. This can be 
done only through the resources and power 
of the Federal Government. I make bold 
to say that it is the solemn responsibility 
and the compelling duty of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to do this. In the tortuous and 
complex civilization in which we live, a 
nation cannot maintain its democratic way 
of life if its people be ignorant. And in this 
day of gigantic military machines in the 
air, on land, and on water, made possible by 
the use of modern technology, a nation is 
not safe if it be not economically strong 
and if its people be not educated in terms 
of literacy, or vocational skill, and of profes- 
sional skill. 

We enacted the Selective Service Act to 
prepare our youth to serve the Nation, if 
need be, in time of war. We should pass 
the Federal aid for education bill now as 
the handmaiden to that act to prepare our 
youth to serve the Nation both in time of 
war and of peace. 

The youth of today must recognize that we 
live in a changing world, that change is the 
law of life, and that today’s problems can- 
not be solved with yeSterday’s solutions. He 
must dare break with the past. Because we 
live in an era of tremendous acceleration we 
can no longer trust to the evolution of fu- 
ture decades to meet new problems. The 
youth of today must be on the way, for 
where there is no vision the people perish. 

And yet whatever threat there may be at 
home to our ordered liberty and our free 
institutions, there is an immediate and far 
greater danger to our freedom from dark 
and sinister forces from without. 

A plague has come upon the world. It 
has spread over the whole continent of 
Europe. It threatens to overwhelm the 
British Isles. We know from the sad ex- 
perience of history that plagues spread from 
east to west until they finally encircle the 
world. 

The plague of which I speak is a strange 
one—a new and terrible scourge. It attacks 
both the mind and the body of its victims. 
It throws their minds into confusion and 
drives their bodies into slavery. 

The plague which threatens us was incu- 
bated in the mind of one man—Adolf Hitler. 
The sinister power of that one man has 
spread death and destruction, pain and mis- 
ery, hunger and wretchedness indescribable 
to over 100,000,000 people in Europe. One 
must be blind indeed who cannot see the 
tragedy of a continent and recognize the 
danger to this continent. 

For 7 years Adolf Hitler was making ready 
for war, openly and arrogantly, yea con- 
temptuously. while the prospective victims of 
that preparation gave it insufficient heed. 
The democracies of the world and the free 
people of Europe never grasped the terrible 
meaning of that tireless preparation. Thir- 
teen democratic nations were all too tardy in 
their counterpreparation, all too short of vi- 
sion to combine their strength while they 
were yet free peoples that they might con- 
tinue free. 

The path of destiny was clear for all the 
people of Europe to see, and they glimpsed it 
dimly or nct at all. They heard but did not 
heed the rumblings of the storm. Those 
rumblings now come to us. Shall we heed 
them while yet there still is time, or shall we 
disregard them and suffer by default the de- 
struction of all that we cherish? 

Adolf Hitler announced his whole plan. 
He asks, “Can a dynamic revolution stop ata 
sharing of the world? Must not the struggle 
continue until the final world dominion of a 
single nation? At the back of Germany’s 


continental empire stands the will of absolute 
dominion of the world, the technical means 
of which are no longer lacking as hitherto. 
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Could there be better evidence of Hitler's 
determination to carry out his plan for world 
domination than his attack on Russia? If 
this attack be successful Hitler will have the 
oil, the wheat, and the vast resources which 
he needs for the success of his plan. 

Adolf Hitler speaks of the United States 
as a decadent democracy and predicts our 
early destruction. He arrogantly warns the 
countries of South America that he will hold 
them to a strict accounting, remembering 
those who are for him and those who are 
against him. 

All the trade routes of the world, all the 
sea lanes, all the separate centers of produc- 
tion, agricultural and industrial, Hitler would 
weave into one web with Berlin the center 
and the control. If Britain should go down 
Adolf Hitler and the Japanese imperialists 
would dominate all of Europe, Africa, Asia, 
and Australia. The trade of the United 
States would be so reduced that it would 
force a disastrous reduction in the standard 
of living of our people. Regimentation of 
our economic and national life and more 
regimentation would be necessary to the end 
that the liberties of our people would be 
more and more shorn from them. 

With Hitler commanding a navy greatly 
superior to our own, with him possessing a 
capacity for shipbuilding seven times our 
own, the burden of armament that our peo- 
ple would have to bear would be staggering 
indeed. All America would be an armed 
camp. The United States would find itself 
within the jaws of a gigantic pincers move- 
ment—one jaw in Japan and the other jaw 
in world-conquering Germany with South 
America the handle through which the pres- 
sure would be applied to us. 

With South America almost entirely de- 
pendent upon Europe for the sale of its ex- 
port products, its vast agricultural surpluses, 
Hitler would move into South America eco- 
nomically, politically, and militarily. The 
United States would stand alone, isolated, 
without trade, without commerce, and with- 
out friends. She would be an island sur- 
rounded by a cordon of economic and mili- 
tary pressure and Hitler has declared that 
there are no longer any islands. 

One barrier stands between the United 
States and Hitler. That barrier is the 
strength of England, the might of the British 
Empire. Adolf Hitler has resolved that de- 
mocracies shall perish from the earth. Eng- 
land fights today for the right of a democracy 
to exist in a world in which Hitler lives, their 
democracy and our democracy. 

We did not invite this battle of warring 
ideals but it is ours. We cannot escape it. 
We must face it. And facing it we must be 
worthy of the freedom we enjoy. As England 
is our barrier, we must give her of our 
strength. We must give freely, greatly, with 
great heart and great courage. If there is a 
risk involved, we must take it. 

How foolish it would be for the people of 
the United States to turn all their strength 
to forging weapons of war if after forging 
them we hauled them to the seaboard and 
dumped them into the sea. The only weapon 
of any value is the weapon at hand. We must 
forge and we must deliver. We must do all 
that may be necessary to get our help to 
England. We must give help to all nations 
and all peoples that struggle in the common 
cause of destroying the Hitler scourge. We 
must do all that may be necessary to protect 
and to safeguard the vital interest of the 
United States—wherever that interest may be, 
whether it be here at home, in South America, 
in some island in the sea, or in some place 
once distant but which now, due to the con- 
quest of distance by the airplane, has become 
an outpost of the liberty and the civilization 
which we enjoy and which we would preserve. 

Fear has not guided our past, and fear will 
not control our future. 

Half-way or half-hearted measures are use- 
less, The democracies of Europe held back 


while there was time, and they perished. If 
we hold back because there is danger, if we go 
only half way in our efforts, we shall be as 
foolish as they. 

To do less than enough is just as bad as to 
do nothing at all. It is to be unworthy of the 
great heritage which is curs and to be unfit 
to be the heirs of the men who fought and 
founded our Government and transmitted to 
us the blessings of liberty. 

And when this plague that sweeps the 
earth, this menace that is Adolf Hitler has 
been destroyed, the youth of today must see 
that our country plays its part in building a 
world which shall be immune to a return 
of such a plague. We failed to meet our re- 
sponsibility at the close of the World War. 
For ourselves and for our children, we must 
not fail again. We thought that we could 
isolate ourselves from the rest of the world. 
We did not realize that, although we might 
isolate, we could not insulate—that the fire 
in its fury would sweep to us. This hour 
the flame of Hitlerism is scorchingly close. 

We must build a world on the ideal of live 
and let live, in which economic justice shall 
prevail and every nation shall have access to 
the raw materials and resources necessary to 
a sound economy for that nation to the end 
that there may be no seedbeds for aggression. 
We must set up an international order strong 
enough to impose stringent limitation of 
armaments and strong enough to prevent the 
rise of aggressor nations. We must help blaze 
the trails for new pathways for human rights 
and human progress and human welfare in 
every land and in every clime. 

As Vice President Wa.LLacE said in a recent 
address to the Foreign Policy Association: 
“A generation ago the United States missed 
her first big chance to serve the world in a 
big way because of a naive belief in such 
catchwords as ‘isolation’ and ‘normalcy.’ Our 
second chance is now with us. There are 
those who will wish to make the same mis- 
takes again. There are none so blind as those 
who will not see. 

“God grant that we may now have the 
wisdom to write democracy’s new testament 
in a bill of duties, a testament which in no 
way will deny the old testament with its 
Declaration of Independence, its Constitu- 
tion, its Bill of Rights, and its Gettysburg 
speech. The new testament of democracy 
will fulfill, not deny the old. But to fulfill 
there must be a sense of interdependence as 
well as of independence—a sense of duties 
as well as of rights—a feeling of responsi- 
bility commensurate with our power.” 

Let us teach our young people, before it is 
too late, that there can be no true and 
lasting peace; that there can be no real 
and lasting state of security and prosperity 
on the face of the earth, until the peoples of 
the earth understand one another. 

And the world’s greatest Nation must lead 
in this program of human understanding. 
Our young people must be taught the im- 
portance of learning the-problems and aspira- 
tions, the needs and the grievances of peoples 
everywhere. 

We are woefully ignorant about our South 
American neighbors. The youth of North 
America must learn to know and understand 
the people of South America. 

The future welfare of the American conti- 
nents, the future of democracy itself may 
hinge upon how well the two Americas 
learn to know each other. And the first 
move is up to the people of the United 
States. 

As the youth of today face the challenging 
problems of our country and the world’s 
great tragedy, let us encourage and inspire 
them to hold fast to their ideals. Let us 
stimulate them and help them to cherish 
their faith for it is faith that subdues the 
kingdoms and removes the mountains. 
Goethe did well when he defined the Devil as 
the spirit that denies and showed him as an 
urbane gentleman of the world who in the 
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most charming manner cast doubt on every- 
thing that savored of faith or virtue or honor. 

Bishop McConnell tells us that when he 
was a boy he used to look with awe at the 
pictures of prehistoric monsters, the dino- 
saur, the ichthyosaurus, the mammoth. He 
wondered how in the world this earth ever 
got rid of such monsters. They seemed so 
gigantic, so cruel, so overpowering that he 
wondered how they ever could have been ex- 
terminated. Then as he grew older he learned 
that they never were exterminated or killed 
off by direct assault. The climate changed 
and they died. 

The men who founded our Government 
through their faith changed the thinking of 
men and women and brought into being this 
Nation conceived in liberty and dedicated to 
the ideal that all men are created equal. 

If the youth of today will but keep their 
faith and hold fast to the principles in which 
America had her birth and by which Amer- 
ica has become the mightiest Nation in all 
the world’s history, they will be able to 
change the thinking of men and women. 
Long ago it was said of Christ by someone 
whom saw Him dimly in the distant future, 
“This man will be our peace.” It is for the 
youth of today to claim the promise in His 
words; it is for them to grasp His message 
when He declared: “I am come that ye 
might have life and have it more abund- 
antly.” 


“Dreams are they? But ye cannot stay them, 
Or thrust the dawn back for 1 hour! 
Truth, love, and justice, if ye slay them 
Return with more than earthly power. 
Strive if ye will to seal the fountains that 
send the spring through leaf and 
spray, 
Drive back the sun from the eastern moun- 
tains, 
Then bid this mightier movement stay.” 


As the young men and young women of 
today go forth to meet the great challenge, 
the challenge of life’s great adventure, the 
challenge for service, the challenge for lead- 
ership, the challenge for God and country, I 
have faith to believe that they will not meet 
it in the wailing and cowardly complaint of 
Hamlet, “The time is out of joint. O cursed 
spite, that ever I was born to set it right,” 
but rather that they will meet that challenge 
in the ringing words of Rupert Brooke, the 
Christian crusader, who gave his life in the 
Mediterranean campaign in the World War, 
“Now, God be thanked, who has matched 
me with His hour.” 





Speech Delivered at State College Gradu- 
ation Exercises, Amherst, Mass. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. DAVID I. WALSH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 21, 1941 


ADDRESS OF HON. DAVID I. WALSH OF 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the CoNGRESSIONAL REc- 
orp the commencement address delivered 
by me at the State College Graduation 
Exercises at Amherst, Mass., on Monday, 
June 9, 1941. 
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There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Ap- 
pendix, as follows: 


You are about to take your place in the 
stream of life under the most unusual and 
hazardous circumstances. Few who have 
preceded you have experienced the various 
uncertainties and the many obstacles that 
tareaten your right and desire to plan your 
own future life. Good cheer and 
on class day naturally prevail, but to all of 
you here today there is a realism of fore- 
boding clouds and storms. 

The world is passing through an epoch in 
which the very basic foundations of society 
are being undermined as never before. Not 
only are the social, economic, and political 
order disturbed and threatened with even 
greater ills, but the faith in moral law is 
shaken. In my early life religion found place 
in nearly every phase of human life, regard- 
less of one’s creed. Work, plans for the fu- 
ture, and even pleasure were accompanied 
by prayer. Faith in the moral order, that 
priceless heritage which religion has given us, 
has ceased to be a dynamic force. Of what 
use are the spiritual values is asked? It is 
asserted that spiritual values do not make 
us richer or more successful, do not help us 
to get on in this world. 

You are entering life at a time when the 
importance of spiritual values is at a low 
ebb. You will be shocked to find in places 
that the idea of the truth has broken down 
before the laws of expediency. Righteousness 
has come to mean to many the exacting of 
rights for one’s self. Universal selfishness 
-_ taken the place of charity and brotherly 
cve. 

This depreciation of spiritual values did not 
come gradually, but indeed imperceptibly. 
It is the lust for wealth or for power that 
has come with the development of our valu- 
able resources and the technical sciences of 
our day. Gradually, but surely, religion in 
Europe and in other parts of the world, not 
excluding our own country, had been giving 
way to materialism, to the exhortation of 
wealth and power, to the pursuit of comfort 
and pleasure; and in public life to an oppor- 
tunism which most often denies spiritual 
and moral values. 

The result is that many of our people, and 
you yourself, now that you are about to leave 
the shelter of your home and school, are 
disturbed, confused, and discouraged. Yet 
the hour has struck for you. You are now 
commanded to enter your years of academical 
preparedness and take your place in the roar- 
ing sea of life which you very naturally are 
anticipating with trepidation and great 
anxiety. You cannot hesitate, you have no 
time to measure values or consequences. 
“The command is forward.” You must take 
your place in the game of life as you find 
present-day life, even if it is not as you would 
have it or make it. It is natural, therefore, 
for you to ask your older brothers for assist- 
ance and for advice gained from the abun- 
dance of their experience and through the 
knowledge that advancing years bring. You 
ask, “What am I to do?” “Where am I to 
go?” “What responsibility must I assume?” 
You ask even more—it is in the recesses of 
every one of your minds—you ask for guid- 
ance. You want to know where you can 
find a place of security, where your young 
ambitions may be realized, how and where 
you can lead a normal life. In a word, you 
want to know what additional armor plate 
you must put on to combat the uncertain 
and terrifying immediate future that con- 
fronts you. 

Repeatedly you have had outlined to you 
by your instructors the basic and essential 
qualities for success in your profession: 
faithfulness to those whom you serve, per- 
sonal integrity, industry, and perseverance. 
The absence of any of these from your pro- 
fessional life will doom you, if not to failure, 
at least to mediocrity. You are determined 


to employ all these essentials in the life 
ahead, but how are you to combat the new 
and undetermined problems that American 
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life’s problems unflinchingly; courage to 
accept cheerfully the risks, dangers, and de- 
mands that will come to you as American 


which we live; courage to smother the pro- 
tests against the inequalities of sacrifice that 
you, by reason of your age, are called upon 
to make; courage to give and to sacrifice that 
others may enjoy the priceless heritage of 
American life. The spirit to give rather 
than to possess, at least for the time being, 
must be a dominant factor in your life. 

Next, and especially in this hour, faith, a 
faith that is strong and firm, faith in your- 
self and your capacity and ability to weather 
the immediate storms that confront you; 
faith in the Almighty and in His sustaining 
and strengthening power; faith in your coun- 
try prompted by your gratitude for the 
bounteous gifts that nature’s God has be- 
stowed upon us; faith in the future of Amer- 
ica, its destiny to continue to be the citadel 
of democracy in the world; faith in. the 
preservation of its free institutions and in 
the inalienable rights that our forefathers 
proclaimed and entrusted to us and to future 
generations to defend, protect, and preserve; 
a faith that recognizes no possible com- 
promise between the spiritual values of life 
and the material and antireligious influence 
about you. 

With renewed and inspired faith and cour- 
age you will find the sun still shining behind 
the clouds, you will pass through the travail 
ahead stronger and more contented—more 
devoted than ever to the principles of Ameri- 
canism and resolved to cling to the spiritual 
values your fathers and mothers cherished 
and that have commanded your admiration 
through all the years of your life. 





Fourth of July Address 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HENRIK SHIPSTEAD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 21, 1941 


ADDRESS OF HON. HENRIK SHIPSTEAD, 
OF MINNESOTA 


Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
delivered by me at Morris, Minn., on July 
4, 1941. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

My friends, this is the Fourth of July. 
With one exception, it is the most significant 
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They boldly announced our people’s desire 
to sever all connections with the - 


servant of the people and not the master of 
the people. 

In support of that principle, Washington 
suffered at Valley Forge and _ gloriously 
triumphed at Yorktown. 

A few years later the men who won the 
Revolution set up our Republic—a new kind 
of government on the enduring foundation 
of the Constitution of the United States. 
That instrument was made the supreme law 
of the land. 

This Constitution of ours is unique in the 
political history of the world, because it 
strictly limits the authority and power of 
the government, itself. 

It recognizes that sovereignty and, there- 
fore, power, is inherent in the people and 
not in the government, and that the gov- 
ernment has only a limited power delegated 
by the sovereign people. 

In the Constitution the people have re- 
tained the right, not only to limit the power 
of the Government, but, when they see fit, 
to take away whatever power they may have 
delegated. 

We should always remember this funda- 
mental fact, but it is especially necessary at 
this time when the world is plagued by war 
on three continents and on the high seas. 
This war, we are told, is being waged to de- 
fend various political and economic theories. 
In the circumstances, it is vital that we 
do not forget the theory on which our own 
Government is founded, and that we should 
remain firm in the faith that the fathers of 
the Republic transmitted to us. 

It may be truthfully said that on July 4, 
1776, our forefathers began writing majestic 
history. Under the benign blessings of the 
Constitution, our country developed from the 
Thirteen Colonies spread along the Atlantic 
coast, with a population of 4,000,000, to its 
present truly imperial area of more than 
3,000,000 square miles and a population of 
more than 130,000,000 people, 

This tremendous progress has been made 
without sacrifice of liberty. Through it all 
we have preserved the Bill of Rights and 
maintained the innate dignity of human 
beings. 

May I emphasize, we have been able to do 
this only because the people have been 
jealous of their own power, and have re- 
fused to permit their representatives in gov- 
ernment to usurp power not delegated to 
them by the people through the Constitu- 
tion. 

Today we find the world drifting away 
from constitutional limitations on power and 
going back to the doctrine of the Middle 
Ages, that authority must be concentrated 
in one man. The theory that a leader or 
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fuehrer shall govern without interference of 
congresses, parliaments, or courts, is now 
tolerated on every continent. 

That doctrine must not be permitted to 
gain a foothold in America. [If it is accepted, 
even for a brief period, American democracy 
as we have known it will be placed in des- 
perate jeopardy with a fair chance that it 
will be destroyed. 

The experience of all nations demonstrates 
it is comparatively easy for men in power, 
possessed of what may be described as the 
“Napoleonic complex,” to retain that power 
and extend it without regard to constitu- 
tional limitations. 

One of their methods is to lull the people 
into a false sense of security. We must not 
forget that the slogan of “All power to the 
people,” brought into existence the cruel 
despotism of Communism in Russia, crystal- 
izing in the dictatorship of Joseph Stalin. 

With that slogan and under the guise of a 
national emergency Adolf Hitler rose to dic- 
tatorship in Germany. First, he induced the 
German Reichstag to delegate vast powers to 
him, assuring the people and the legislators 
that it would be only “for a period of 3 years.” 

Of course, it didn’t end in 3 years. The 
emergency has been continuing and Hitler 
is dictator today. 

He has ignored every provision of the Ger- 
man Constitution which places a limit on 
the power of the Chancelor. Through the 
control of the newspapers, radio, and moving 
pictures—as has Stalin in Russia—he has 
made the people believe it is their duty to 
follow the dictates of their leader as the 
slave follows his master. 

Of course, in the beginning, Hitler had to 
have money to control the avenues of in- 
formation needed to put him in power—the 
newspapers, the radio, and the movies. That 
money he got from the bankers and muni- 
tion makers of Germany, England, and 
France, and the bankers and financiers of our 
own country were also liberal contributors. 

Substantially the same thing happened in 
Italy. When Musolini set up as dictator, the 
bankers of New York rushed in with a loan of 
$100,000,000. With that money Mussolini was 
able to rob the Italian people of their liber- 
ties and now he has assisted in plunging the 
world into a devastating war. 

Now, why do I call attention to these things 
on this, the Nation’s birthday, when we are 
here to renew our confession of political 
faith? 

I will tell you why I do it: Because the 
same vicious propaganda which has destroyed 
lwerty in so many lands is being pressed 
with appalling force right here in the United 
States of America. Many people know it, but 
few dare to speak. 

This propaganda dragged our country into 
the first World War, almost 25 years ago. 
Then we were told we must “save democracy.” 

You know the result of that adventure. 
Our boys won the war, but they didn’t save 
democracy. That wasn’t their fault; it was 
the fault-of the stupidity, greed, and lack of 
vision of the so-called statesmen who made 
tr peace and who have ruled the nations of 
the Old World ever since. 

Now we are told it is the duty of America to 
go to war to establish the “four freedoms”— 
political freedom, religious freedom, freedom 
of speech, and economic freedom—“all over 
the world and in our time.” 

Soon our American boys may be asked to 
die for that slogan, but before the dreadful 
decision is made the American people should 
do some clear thinking. 

Are we prepared to po..ce the worle and to 
impose on other peoples ory economic and 
political theories? 'That’s a pretty big con- 
tract. How many millions of Americans will 
die to carry it out and how many billions of 
American money will be expended to finance 
the fantastic undertaking? 

President Roosevelt is sponsoring this pro- 
posal, and I think we have a right to ask him 
a@ few pointed questicns: 


The President says that in this war for the 
“four freedoms” we are going to give aid to 
Joseph Stalin and his Communist govern- 
ment in Russia because Russia has joined in 
the fight against Hitler. 

Are we expected to betieve that Stalin is 
fighting for the four freedoms? Only the 
otker day he was on Hitler’s side. Should 
Stalin defeat Hitler but still refuse to accept 
the “four freedoms,” must we then turn our 
Army and our Navy against Stalin? 

Not so long ago Russia attacked Finland 
and took what land she wanted from Fin- 
land. Without declaring war, Stalin sent his 
troops into Latvia, Lithuania, and Esthonia, 
drove their governments into exile, and im- 
posed his own particular brand of despotism. 
We denounced that act and expressed our 
sympathy for’ the victims of communistic 
power. 

Today Finland, Latvia, Lithuania, and 
Esthonia seem to be lined up with Hitler 
against Stalin, to drive Stalin out of the land. 
Are we to place those little countries on our 
list of enemies? 

France, the country which helped us win 
our Revolution, built a wall of men along the 
English Channel so ar army of 300,000 British 
soldiers might escape back to their homeland. 

When France could fight no longer Britain 
attacked the French Navy and sank as many 
ships as she could find. In addition Britain 
sent an army to fight in Syria to drive the 
French Army out of French territory. Are we 
to count France among our enemies because 
she rents this treatment from an old ally? 

Today Stalin and Churchill are marching 
side by side with American taxpayers’ money 
to aid them. Do you think they fight for de- 
mocracy? If and when Hitler shall be de- 
feated, shall we then fight Russia to establish 
the “four fredoms” there? 

These are serious questions. They empha- 
size what a mess we find ourselves in when 
we depart from the ancient American doc- 
trine—the doctrine to which we adhered so 
faithfully until we were lured into European 
politics and the last World War. 

Up to that time it was the fixed policy of 
this Nation to stay out of the feuds of the 
Old World and to insist that the nations of 
the Old World keep their hands off the 
nations of the New World. 

Every public official takes an oath to up- 
hold the Constitution. President Roosevelt 
took that oath on three occasions. As Sena- 
tor from Minnesota, I have repeatedly taken 
@ similar oath. That oath binds every man 
who takes it to respect and obey the Consti- 
tution . 

When any official, however high his posi- 
tion may be, seeks to evade the Constitution, 
or to nullify its plain provisions, he is violat- 
ing his oath of office. I need not tell you 
that is a most serious offense. It is not only 
contrary to Christian ethics, but it is a gross 
act of disloyalty to our republican form of 
Government. 

Now let’s attempt to apply that thought to 
the existing situation. Everyone knows 
knows that the Constitution vests in Con- 
gress the power to declare war. Those who 
are endeavoring to shove this country into 
the old World War know that Congress will 
not approve such a move at this time. 

One reason Congress will not approve it 
is that its members know that 85 percent of 
the men and women of America do not wish 
this country involved in foreign wars. Amer- 
icans are willing their boys should die in 
defense of eur country. They are not willing 
that they should be again slaughtered on 
the battlefields of Europe, Africa, or Asia 

At this moment, Congress is emphatically 
in favor of respecting the wish of the people, 
so the war makers are endeavoring to avoid 
that provision of the Constitution which 
gives Congress the exclusive power to declare 
war. 

Almost every day in Washington we are 
told by men who are close to the President 
that he is anxiously waiting for some in- 
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cident which will give him an excuse for 
starting the shooting. The President has 
not repudiated these war makers. They oc- 
cupy responsible positions. They have entree 
to the White House. They state in print 
what is in the President’s mind. 

If that be true, then the President of the 
United States is seeking to evade and nullify 
the constitutional provision which says that 
Congress: and Congress alone has the power 
to declare war. When the President does 
that, he violates his cath of office. 

We should not mince words about such 
an important matter. The President of the 
United States is as strictly bound by an oath 
as is the humblest citizen in the land, and 
when he violates his oath or when he seeks 
to evade it, the American people should call 
him to account as promptly and as emphat- 
ically as they would any subordinate official 
of government who committed a similar 
offense. 

The war agitators, knowing they cannot get 
a war resolution through Congress, are mak- 
ing a desperate drive to get us into this war 
by the same methods by which they urged 
us into the last war. Then Colonel House 
and Mr. Page, our Ambassador to Great 
Britain, persuaded President Wilson to so 
manage our foreign policy as to force a break 
with Germany. 

Today foreign governments, and particu- 
larly the British Government, have official 
and private citizens traveling all over this 
country, making speeches, writing articles 
for the newspapers, and in a thousand other 
ways forwarding propaganda designed to whip 
the American people into a war fever. 

Even so-called peace organizations have 
become propagandists for war 

That reminds us of what the Carnegie Peace 
Foundation did to get us into the last war. 
That foundation got its money from Andrew 
Carnegie. Carnegie said the foundation was 
to work for world peace. 

However, when Great Britain became in- 
volved in the last World War, the Carnegie 
Peace Foundation promptly became a propa- 
ganda agency to get us into that war. 

On April 20, 1917, the board of directors 
unanimously passed the following resolu- 
tion: 

“Resolved, That the trustees of the Car- 
negie Endowment for International Peace, 
assembled for their annual meeting, declare 
hereby their belief that the most effectual 
means of promoting durable international 
peace is to prosecute the war against the 
Imperial Government of Germany to final 
victory for democracy, in accordance with the 
policy declared by the President of the 
United States.” 

In those days, Sir Gilbert Parker, a famous 
writer, but at the time associated with the 
British Army secret service, was detailed by 
the British Foreign Office as chief of propa- 
ganda in the United States 

His instructions were te get this country 
into the World War. He did his work very 
well, and after the war was over he tcck us 
into his confidence and toid us how he did it. 

He said his instructions were to convince 
the people of this country that we must go 
to war in order to have peace. He revealed 
that he started his propaganda with univer- 
sity and college professors After that, ne be- 
gan operating on other groups. One group 
was made up of our s0-calied society leaders. 
Of course, the big financiers and many large 
industrialists were included. 

The same geme is being played today. So- 
ciety leaders, who never moved a hand to re- 
lieve the suffering among our own people 
during the iong years of the depression, are 
now jittery over the condition of the unfor- 
tunate people of Great Britain and China. 

We all sympathize with those victims of 
the war, but we also sympathize with the 
victims of our own economic wars. It is 
stiJl true that charity begins at home and 
that man’s first duty is to feed his own. 
After that task has been performed he may, 
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pudiate them. The President must know Our first duty is to preserve democracy in 
what the members of his Cabinet and his | America. To do that we must keep certain 


in good conscience, extend his bounty to out- 
siders. 

You will all recall that during the last cam- 
paign President Rocsevelt went out of his 
way to repeatedly promise the fathers and 
mcthers of America that he would not send 
their boys to war. He still occasionally talks 
about avoiding war, but his every act takes 
us nearer and nearer to war. 

That this statement is true is supported 
by the attitude of the members of the Presi- 
dent's Cabinet. Every high-school boy 
knows that under our system of government 
a member of the Cabinet is not much more 
than a secretary to the President, and it’s his 
duty to carry out the policies of the Presi- 
dent. 

{t is, therefore, significant that while the 
President continues to occasionally say he 
wishes to keep America out of war, his 
Cabinet officers, on the radio and in different 
parts of the country, have been making out- 
spoken speeches for war. 

Secretary of War Stimson and Secretary of 

the Navy Knox were for military interven- 
tion before they were placed in the Cabinet. 
I voted against their confirmation, stating on 
the floor of the Senate I did so because of 
«their well-known attitude in favor of war. 
Those two gentlemen seldom permit a day to 
pass without proclaiming their desire to get 
us into the world conflict. 

Mr Wickard, our Secretary of Agriculture, 
is also busy along the same lines. In addi- 
tion to heading the Agriculture Department, 
he is also in charge of the Farm Security 
Adnuiinistration. He has tens of thousands of 
men and women on his pay roll. He is using 
these men and women to urge Congress to 
use convoys between this country and Britain. 
But the President of the United States has 
said: “Convoys mean shooting and shooting 
mcans war.” 

So, when Mr. Wickard turns his machine 
loose to advocate convoys, he is really advo- 
cating war. That he is doing just that, is 
indicated by a letter I have just received 
from Minnesota. It comes frum one of Mr. 
Wickard’s employees. I will not give his 
name, because I do not desire to have him 
lose his job. However, I assure you the let- 
ter is authentic. Here it is: 

“Dear SENATOR: I work for the Farm Secu- 
rity Administration. One day this past week, 
our district supervisor barged into our office 
all heated up about convoys for ships to 
England. He had received a telephone call 
a short while before from the State office, 
requesting him to ask each county office to 
find five people, farmers preferred, who could 
be induced to send telegrams to Washington 
endorsing convoys. 

“I may lose my job for writing this letter, 
but I feel you should know the facts. Of 
course, all this work will be done orally so 
there will be no written proof to substantiate 
my statements, unless some of the farmers 
who were asked to send telegrams would back 
me up. 

“Yours respectfully.” 

That will give you an idea of the extent 
to which the warmongers on Uncle Sam’s 
pay roll and the propagandists on the pay 
rolls of foreign governments are endeavoring 
to plunge this country into a foreign war 
in which your boys will do the fighting and 
the dying. 

The President has promised the American 
people that he would not interfere in a for- 
eign war. People are trying to help him 
keep that promise. However, the. Members 
of his Cabinet are doing everything they can 
to stir up our people to intervene in foreign 
wars. 

If that is the policy of the President, he 
should tell us so. If that is not his policy, 
he should ask the warmongers in his Cabi- 
net to get out of the Cabinet, and if his 
close friends and confidants do not tell the 
truth when they say he is waiting for an 
incident to begin shooting, he should re- 


close friends are doing. They are trying 
get him to violate his office, and 
fairness to the American people he should 
repudiate if they are misrepresenting his 
position. 


ples of the Declaration of Independence and 
the Constitution of the United States into 
the hearts of men with a bayonet. I do not 
believe that bombs and poison gas should be 
used as missionaries to spread the doctrine 
of the universal brotherhood of man. 

If we preserve democracy in America, noth- 
ing can prevent its spread to the rest of the 
world. If democracy is destroyed in America, 
dark centuries will pass before it can be re- 
vived elsewhere. 

There can be no question but that the 
American people are united in a determina- 
tion to defend our interests and our institu- 
tions from attack at sea or by land or in the 
air. A majority of the American people—at 
least 85 percent—do not think America can 
best be defended on the shores of Asia, Af- 
rica, or Europe. Modern warfare and the 
experience of this war would lead us to be- 
lieve the unsoundness of, that argument. 
This war has demonstrated ‘hat naval ships 
cannot survive an attack by bombers based 
on land. That was demonstrated when the 
Germans drove the British Navy off the Skag- 
errack and when bombers based on land 
wrecked half a dozen cruisers and several de- 
stroyers in the Mediterranean. Nor can air- 
plane carriers, even though protected by 
battleships and auxiliary vessels, successfully 
launch an attack over 3,000 miles upon the 
United States, if we have our air bases for 
bombers and our submarines at home. No 
reputable military or naval man will deny 
that. 

The hysteria about a Nazi invasion on the 
North American Continent has now been 
pretty well dissipated. The great mass of the 
people understand that. However, they are 
ready to defend the United States and the 
Western Continent with their lives and their 
resources if necessary. 

The idea that the Nazis can invade Eng- 
land across the Channel seems also to be well 
understood now to be very unlikely. At least 
they haven't been able to do it so far. If 
they haven’t been able to invade England 
in something like 2 years over a channel of 
water 22 miles wide, how long would it take 
them to invade the Western Continent 3,000 
miles away? 

We do not like the Nazi form of govern- 
ment. There are many kinds of governments 
in this world we don’t like. Are we going to 
war with them all? We don’t like the com- 
munistic dictatorship of Russia, and here we 
have the people of the British Commonwealth 
standing shoulder to shoulder with the Com- 
munists against Hitler, France, and Finland 
to save democracy. 

How shall it then go with presidents, dic- 
tators, and kings who have usurped govern- 
mental power inherent in the people and have 
led them into undeclared wars in every corner 
of the earth? How shall it go with those 
who have been honored and trusted with 
power, on their solemn pledge that they 
would not lead their people to war? How 
shall it go with fuehrers, presidents, and kings 
when the world is in shambles and the people 
see it for what it is, and the disillusioned 
people shall call them to accounting for hav- 
ing caused the greatest tragedy of the cen- 
turies? How can these leaders face the dis- 
illusioned mothers of the world, whose sons’ 
rotting bodies fertilize the battlefields of the 
various continents and feed the sharks of the 
seas? 


objectives clearly in mind: 

First. As a nation, we must learn to mind 
our own business. 

Second. We must get rid of the idea that 
because Britain or some other nation becomes 
involved in a war we can’t keep out. That 
doctrine makes us slaves of Britain or any 
other nation with which may form this un- 
natural connection. 

Third, We must have the strongest Navy 
and air force in the world, and a small, but 
r."endidly mechanized Army. With these 
weapons, no power or combination of 
on the face of God's earth will dare attack us. 

Fourth. Here at home we must set our 
house in order. We must see that the farmer 
and the industrial worker are assured a full 
measure of economic justice. That’s a sub- 
ject I have discussed with you many times 
during the 25 years you and I have been’com- 
ing together at meetings such as this. I have 
not changed my views concerning the great 
essentials. The first line of defense of every 
nation must be the welfare of its people. 

Fifth. We must have unity in the Nation’s 
foreign policy. This can best be accom- 
plished by the President making no commit- 
ments to any foreign government without 
first obtaining the consent of the Congress; 
and 

Sixth. There must be unity between the 
President and the Cabinet. They should speak 
the same language. 

And, finally, we must repudiate for all time 
this abominable suggestion that Americans 
should clothe any man with dictatorial pow- 
ers. We are against communism and fascism; 
we are against Hitler, Mussolini, and Stalin; 
we will not tolerate either communism or 
fascism in this country and we will not set up 
a Hitler, even if the individual who greedily 
reaches for that power bears a more honored 
name. 

This is America. It was a democracy when 
we received it as a precious heritage from our 
fathers. With the help of God, it will still be 
America and a democracy when we bequeath 
it to our sons. r 

This is a time when every American who is 
worth his salt will have the courage to utter 
what is in his heart and mind. Remember the 
lines penned by a great poet: 

“Mourn not for the dead 
Who in the soft earth lie, 
Dust to dust, as will you and I, 
But mourn for the cowardly meek 
Who see the wrongs of rulers, yet dare not 
speak.” 
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Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a statement I 
made at the Summer Institute for Social 
Progress, Wellesley, Mass., July 15, 1941, 
on the subject How To Serve Your Com- 
munity in Time of Crisis Through Politi- 
cal Parties. 
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There being no objection, the statement 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


How To Serve Your COMMUNITY IN TIME oF 
Crisis THROUGH POLITICAL ParTIES 


(Excerpts from statement by Hon. Harorp H. 
Burton, United States Senator from Ohio, 
at Summer Institute for Social Progress, 
Wellesley, Mass., July 15, 1941) 

HOW TO WORK THROUGH THE REPUBLICAN PARTY 


The question is asked: “How may we serve 
our communities in time of crisis through 
political parties?” and under that general 
question I am asked: “How may we work 
through the Republican Party?” 

The answers fall into two parts: First, those 
that apply to all parties; and, second, those 
that apply only to the Republican Party. 

One of the greatest services that can be 
rendered to our Nation in this time of crisis 
is the maintenance and improvement of the 
national party system. The question asked 
refers specially to service to our communities 
through political parties. A community 
usually implies a local comunity that is 
a city, village, or town. If it is intended to 
deal with the relation of national political 
parties to local communities, I must take 
exception to the form of the question. I 
believe that the national parties usually have 
little or no appropriate place in city, vil- 
lage, or town politics. I believe that local 
questions and local administrations usually 
are handled better on a nonpartisan basis, 
or at least on the basis of local parties based 
on local issues, rather than on national party 
lines, If, for historical or other reasons, the 
national party lines are, in fact, drawn in 
local politics, they cannot be as effective there 
as they are in State and national politics. 
The independent and nonpartisan vote will 
generally hold the balance of power in local 
elections in spite of the presence of the 
national party organizations. 

The question here really should be, “How 
may we serve our Nation in time of crisis 
through national political parties? In the 
Nation and in the States, the value of the 
party system is great. 

By the party system I refer to the two- 
party system, coupled with that freedom of 
association which makes it easy for new par- 
ties to be formed and to enter the party 
contests either temporarily or permanently. 
The party system helps to organize the voting 
public so as to make possible a more orderly 
and clear-cut presentation of the issues be- 
tween candidates and policies, and makes 
possible the conduct of campaigns to reach 
effectively the millions of voters upon whose 
decisions the success or failure of free self- 
government in the world depends today. The 
party system generally reduces the choice to 
two opposing candidates or at least to a small 
number of candidates. It thereby makes 
orderly argument possible without the end- 
less confusion which results from the pres- 
ence of many candidates for the same office. 
Other aspirants are usually eliminated by an 
orderly primary system, which results in the 
choice of a single candidate to represent each 
party in the final election. If this process 
actually reduces the final field of choice to 
two major candidates, it performs a valuable 
service in thus insuring election by a major- 
ity vote rather than by a mere plurality vote, 
and thus assures to the elected official the 
initial support of more than half of the vot- 
ing public. In a self-governing nation or 
state, Lincoln said, “public sentiment is 
everything. With public sentiment nothing 
can fail; without it nothing can succeed. 
Consequently he who molds public sentiment 
goes deeper than he who enacts statutes or 
pronounces decisions. He makes statutes and 
decisions possible or impossible to be exe-~- 
cuted.” 


A majority vote is a great practical help 
in solidifying this public sentiment in sup- 
port of any elective officer. 

Long ago it was stated in the Declaration 
of Independence that free governments de- 
rive their just powers from the consent of the 
gcverned, and it is not sound to conclude 
that a plurality consent, which represents 
less than 50 percent of those voting, meas- 
ures accurately the consent of the governed. 
Hence the party system is an important and 
fundamentally practical mechanism for help- 
ing to determine in an orderly manner the 
opinion of a self-governing community, state, 
or nation. 

For a vigorous, healthy party system to 
exist takes time, money, and effort. Nation- 
wide parties cannot possibly spring up over 
night. Not even State-wide parties can do so 
because of the lack of time, personnel and 
money that is needed to locate, interest, 
qualify, organize, and bring out to the polls, 
any substantial part of the millions of voters 
in such an area. For example, recognizing 
that about 50,000,000 votes were cast in the 
last Presidential election and estimating that 
a single letter sent to each voter by first-class 
mail, including postage, would cost at least 
5 cents, this one contact would cost $2,500,000 
in cash. It becomes as necessary as the con- 
stitutional structure of the Government itself 
that there be some kind of voluntary group 
or party organization, whether old or new, to 
make the election machinery function intelli- 
gently and effectively. It becomes, therefore, 
an essential part of the obligation of good 
citizens to take some active part in the or- 
ganization, reorganization, or improvement of 
such parties so that the real and free judg- 
ment of those entitled to vote shall be ex- 
pressed. Those accustomed to call them- 
selves good citizens, frequently fail to realize 
this need. By such failure they not only fail 
to give aid where aid is needed, but through 
their failure to make themselves felt through 
some natural and needed organization they 
reduce their own influence from one of great 
possible force to one of negligible practical 
value. Unless compensated for by some ex- 
traordinary independent personal influence 
exerted on public sentiment, such failure to 
enter into party effort constitutes a crime of 
civic neglect of duty in the first degree, how- 
ever, unintentional it may be. 

In time of crisis the need for national 
parties does not disappear. While probably 
there will be no party lines drawn on such 
issues as those of national defense and for- 
eign policy, yet the very absorption of public 
officials and of the public itself in the issues 
of the crisis makes it all the more important 
that there be party activity to interest and 
to guide the vote of the people on the many 
candidacies and issues not directly involved 
in the crisis itself. The volume and impor- 
tance of normal governmental service in 
time of crisis is almost as great as in normal 
times, although its place in the limelight 
has been taken by the more dramatic ques- 
tions of life and death that come with the 
emergency. 

A self-governing nation in time of national 
emergency, like the present, may well conéoli- 
date many of the administrative powers of 
government relating to the safety of the na- 
tion. If, however, a self-governing nation in 
time of crisis is to avoid a totalitarianism 
from which it might never recover, it must 
carefully keep alive freedom of popular deci- 
sion on those matters where the safety of 
the nation does not compel its temporary 
abandonment. 

Our constitutional Government is not and 
is not intended to be, a government of, for, 
and by the majority alone. The essence of 
our plan of government is that it be of, for, 
and by the people, including the minority 
as well as the majority. It is of the essence 
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of our Bill of Rights thet the constitutional 
rights of the individual shall be preserved 
and protected even when he stands alone as 
a minority of one member. It is also of the 
essence of our Government that the way shall 
always lie open for a new majority to arise, 
either from the existing minority party or 
from a new movement. All of this calls for 
the maintenance of a vigorous and alert party 
organization at all times. A party that can- 
not cling to its purposes and principles as 
a minority party does not deserve to become 
the majority party, but a party whose pur- 
poses survive a long test of adversity will find 
the justice of its cause so clarified and em- 
phasized that it will in time earn its way to 
the majority position and will secure the 
adoption of much of its program. 

How such a party organization shall be 
maintained as a matter of practical mechan- 
ies, calls for certain well-known lines of 
conduct in all parties, coupled with such 
new methods as enterprising initiative may 
suggest. There is vital need for much vol- 
untary service and for some compensated 
service to organize each party all the way 
from its National and State committees down 
to each voting precinct where the controlling 
decisions are finally made. There is contin- 
uing need to maintain a complete and active 
workers’ organization ready for use in the 
next campaign, together with up-to-date lists 
of voters and addresses of voters for mail and 
Personal contact. Frequent meetings need 
to be held, publications distributed, and 
broadcasts made to inform not only the party 
workers but all the people of the issues as 
they develop. There is a need for contact 
with all who have become new voters through 
reaching voting age, by naturalization, or by 
moving from one locality to another. There 
is constant need for the all-important me- 
chanical step, especially in large communi- 
ties, for advance registration and qualifica- 
tion of eligible voters so that they may be 
permitted to vote when the time comes for 
them to do so. The unqualified and non- 
voting but eligible voters often could wield 
the balance of power were they induced to 
qualify themselves and use their franchise. 
There is the need to maintain the contacts 
through which necessary funds may be raised 
both for campaign purposes and for operat- 
ing needs between campaigns. There is the 
need to maintain the personal social contact 
and friendliness that is the best basis for 
effective action in any organization and 
which is natural where people have banded 
together in a common cause or crusade, 
Finally, there is the need for contact between 
public officials and their constituents so that 
the views and needs of the officials and the 
constituents may be constantly and clearly 
understood and so that sound and fair poli- 
cies of government can be intelligently 
determined. 

Turning from these questions of general 
party organization to the service which the 
Republican Party can render, we find it in the 
novel position of being the minority party in 
the Nation while at the same time it is the 
majority party in many States and communi- 
ties. Here I can be more concrete, and, while 
my answers will relate primarily to the na- 
tional field, they apply in some degree to the 
smaller areas. 

The following are some of the vital services 
that I believe the Republican Party can render 
to the Nation in this crisis, and that people 
can render to the Nation to best advantage 
through the Republican Party: 

(1) On the very issues of the crisis itself, 
nonpartisan, as they should be, the Republi- 
can Party, as the minority party, can render 
an important and unique service by empha- 
sizing that these issues are nonpartisan. It 
can help greatly to solidify the Nation on these 
issues by refusing to treat them as matters of 
party alinement. The stronger and better 
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organized the minority party, the greater is 
its contribution to the united s of the 
Naticn on policies of national safety. A citi- 
zen contributes doubly to this unity when he 
not only adds the force of his individual 
support to the Nation but also joins in guar- 
anteeing to the Nation the support of a great 
organized political party, which, if used other- 
wise, would present a grave danger of dis- 
unity that would serve our enemies rather 
than ourselves. 

(2) On these nonpartisan issues of national 
safety Republicans, as members of the 
minority party, can contribute to their sound- 
ness by loyal, constructive, free, and unham- 
pered discussion of the merits of each. If 
there were no minority party or if this discus- 
sion were left only to members of the majority 
party, the Nation would suffer, because those 
closely associated by party ties with the na- 
tional administration for that very reason 
find it somewhat difficult to present effective 
and constructive criticism of administration 
policies for fear of disruption of their per- 
sonal and party relations. This inhibition 
does not apply to members of the minority 
party. Therefore, while definitely not mak- 
ing it a partisan issue, a minority party man 
dces not hesitate to point out the weaknesses 
in proposed policies in time to correct them. 

It is well to bear in mind that as a re- 
sult of these situations, members of the ma- 
jority party on these national issues are 
much more likely than members of the 
minority party to let partisan considera- 
tions sway their conduct. The majority mem- 
ber is likely to let partisan considerations 
keep him silent on important nonpartisan 
matters when, in fact, his personal judg- 
ment opposes those policies. This silencing 
effect cf majority party influence interferes 
with the best interests of the Government in 
a way that is little emphasized. The genu- 


ine loyal opposition of a mincrity member to 
a nonpartisan issue should not be labeled 
as partisan opposition merely because his 


genuine opinion is in conflict with that of 
the administration and he expresses it. A 


more just criticism can be leveled at any 
majority member who aliows his genuine 
and personal opposition to an administration 


policy to be silenced by party considerations. 
Here the minority party bas the important 
role of a constructive and free critic. 

The Republican Party also has many Serv- 
‘ entirely apart from the issues 
of the crisis and upon which it seeks to 
unite its members and in support of which 





it seeks to add new members to its rolls. 
To the extent that these policies contribute 
to the present or future stability and wel- 


fare of the Nation, it is vital that citizens 
adhere to them and join in the active party 
work which forms the best guaranty of their 








accomplishment. The Republican Party 
today presents among others the following 
appeals of an important and fundamental 
character: 

1. The Republican Party is the party of con- 
stitutional government. It seeks to preserve, 


in fact and in substance, the independence 
of the legislative and judicial departments 
from the dominaticn of the executive depart- 
nent. While recognizing the increased work, 
difficulty, and delay that is inherent in our 
constitutional form of procedure, and in- 


herent in a government by the people, based 
upon faith in the people, the Republican 
Party believes that cur constitutional rep- 





resentative form of government offers a price- 
less opportunity for freedcm of popular deci- 
sion that amply offsets she added work, diffi- 
culties, and delays that its observance en- 
tails. 

2. The Republican Party is the party of 
economy in administration. The absence of 
a spirit and purpose of economy in deter- 
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mining and in administering the business 
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of the Nation is today a striking weakness | What Does Uncle Sam Mean to Me?— 


of the national administration. It is one 
that requires a complete change of point of 
view to one that carefully conserves rather 
than thoughtlessly dissipates the public tax 
funds. 

3. The Republican Party is the party that 
seeks to pay its expenses as it goes and to 
insure the payment of its obligations when 
due. 

4. The Republican Party is deeply con- 
cerned over the welfare and the fairness of 
treatment and equality of opportunity of all 
persons without regard to their wealth, pov- 
erty, age, sex, religion, race, color, or national 
descent. It recognizes that America is not 
so much a place as it is a people, and the 
welfare of its people, on sound lines of social 
and political economy, is the first concern of 
the Nation. 

5. The Republican Party is dedicated to 
full observance of the principles of the bill 
of rights and the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, and to the observance of the great free- 
doms of religion, assembly, speech, press, 
and opportunity coupled with corresponding 
obligations of loyal support of the Constitu- 
tion and principles of our Republic. 

6. The Republican Party is the party that 
encourages private initiative and opportuni- 
ties for all who are willing to contribute their 
full share of effort for what they receive. It 
seeks to encourage increased production, 
higher standards of living, the development 
of new products, and the discovery of new 
wealth, rather than to rely iargely upon re- 
striction and regimentation of the existing 
wealth. 

7. The Republican Party is the party of free 
popular expression of opinion of what is best 
for the Nation, undominated by the pressure 
of direct or indirect governmental subsidy 
and uninfluenced by pressure through gov- 
ernmental employment or assistance. 

8. The Republican Party has the opportu- 
nity and the obligation in each plece where 
its members are now vested with authority 
to demonstrate the soundness of its purposes 
and its policies so that the party may thus 
earn through actual demonstration the right 
again to be the majority national party, en- 
trusted with the responsibility of national 
administration. 

9. The Republican Party seeks to determine 
policies upon the basis of the best interests 
of the Nation as a whole rather than upon 
the basis of aid to special and private inter- 
ests that place their personal welfare and 
privileges above those of the Nation as a 
whole. 

10. The Republican Party is dedicated to 
bringing into the spirit of the Nation and of 
its people an understanding and appreciation 
of the brotherhood of man and the father- 
hood of God consistent with the record of 
the founders and early protectors of the Re- 
public. 

In the present crisis the greatest obligation 
of America is to demonstrate the soundness 
and the adequacy of our free self-government 
to meet the issues of the times. Among the 
primary elements that make it possible for 
self-government to succeed on a national 
scale is the comparatively complete organi- 
zation and intelligent, honest, and fair con- 
duct of the two-party system through which 
individual citizens may effectively express 
themselves. Self-government is the most dif- 
ficult form of government, and it has been 
well said that it will survive only so long as 
we deserve it. 

The national political parties provide the 
natural channels through which seli-govern- 
ment can be made a failure or a success, and 
they depend directly upon the interest and 
the efforts of the private citizens of America. 
I recommend active membership in the Re- 
publican Party. 


Young America Speaks 
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Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Speaker, the Benevolent and Protective 
Order of Elks is one of the Nation’s great 
patriotic fraternal organizations. In ac- 
cordance with its tradition to foster pa- 
triotism- and national unity for the pres- 
ervation of American ideals, this order 
has just completed a Nation-wide essay 
competition for high-school students on 
the subject What Does Uncle Sam 
Mean to Me? A prize of $1,000 was 
offered for the best essay. Local lodges 
and State Elks associations also offered 
prizes in the competition. 

The national Elks convention was held 
at Philadelphia last week, and I am very 
proud to announce that Miss Grace Lang- 
ley of my home city of Red Wing, Minn., 
was the first-prize winner in the local, 
State, and national competition. Miss 
Langley graduated this year from the 
Red Wing High School. She was a guest 
at the National Elks Convention, and she 
is our guest in the gallery today. I wish 
to present Miss Langley to my colleagues 
in Congress, and I am very happy to in- 
clude as a part of these remarks, the 
prize-winning essay written by her on the 
subject What Does Uncle Sam Mean to 
Me? 


WHAT DOES UNCLE SAM MEAN TO ME? 


For our convenience we talk in symbols 
Sometimes we accept the symbol as the real- 
ity. Perhaps that is what we have done with 
Uncle Sam, symbol of 132,000,000 people, sym- 
bol of a past that is not dead, symbol of a fu- 
ture unknown. Who is he? He is the sober- 
clad pilgrim singing hymns on the after- 
deck; he is the patriot patiently mending a 
coat faded with salt water; he is the gaunt 
woodsman staring out of his study window 
as he hears the guns of division; he is the 
bearded miner sifting gravel through hard 
fingers; the dust-choked farmer watching his 
bony cattle die; he is the workman swinging 
his lunch pail down the lamplit street; the 
bindlestiff asking for a dime. His voice is the 
moan of the Negro congregation, “Hallelujah, 
Lord,” the shout of the foreman above the 
blast furnace, the dowager’s well-modulated 
tones as she gives her chauffeur his orders for 
the day, and the chauffeur’s response. His 
voice is your voice as you read these words, 
and my voice as I sit in the classroom. 

My grandparents needed no definition of 
Uncle Sam. Grandfather Pritchard left Lon- 
don to find a home for his gentle wife and a 
family of 12 in Ohio. My other grandfather 
fled Germany to escape service in a war of 
autocracy. For them Uncle Sam was real in 
terms of dark loam to plough, schools for the 
children, and friendly neighbors to cry the 
time of day over the garden wall. But to me, 
child of these men and women, what does 
Uncle Sam mean to me? Perhaps there are 
dangers in an inheritance of glory won too 
easily. 
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I recently entered a poernet forensic meet. 
Little did I realize that 


in discussing our 
foreign policy—the labor problem, our de- 


but in the United States would high-school 
students be allowed to argue the worth of the 
administration? I have grown to accept free- 
dom of speech just as I have grown to accept 
the religious toleration which permits me to 
be a Presbyterian and my best friend an 
orthodox Jew. 

Iam to realize that such rights 
are not immutable and static. They were not 
won once by a war or by the scratching of 
quill on parchment. Ours is a heritage of 
adventure and promise, a heritage to be 
earned again and again. We are now required 
to believe stronger than ever in the American 
ideal, to believe buoyantly, and earnestly, and 
joyously. 

Who is Uncle Sam? Sing joy! He is the 
sober-clad Pilgrim singing hymns on the 
after-deck; he is the workman swinging his 
lunch pail down the lamplit street; his lan- 
guage is that of all nations; his hope is that 
of ail peoples and ours the responsibility to 
share. 





Memorial to Gen. James Longstreet 
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ADDRESS BY BRECKENRIDGE LONG AT 
GETTYSBURG BATTLEFIELD 





Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, on 
July 3, 1941, at the battlefield of Gettys- 
burg, Pa., I attended ceremonies in refer- 
ence to the breaking of ground for the 
erection of a monument to one of the 
South’s great leaders, Gen. James Long- 
street. Among those who delivered ad- 
dresses at that time were Mrs. Buddy 
Rogers—the former motion-picture act- 
ress, Miss Mary Pickford—and Mr. 
Breckenridge Long, of the State Depart- 
ment. I have before me a copy of the 
address delivered by Mr. Long, and ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

We are assembled today to participate in 
the arrangement for a memorial to James 
Longstreet, general in the Army of the Con- 
federacy, one of its most distinguished sons, 
one of its outstanding military leaders, sub- 
sequently a patriotic servant of the reunited 
country, and a courageous American. 

He and those who participated in the 
epochal struggle in this valley and over these 
hillsides contributed, all unconsciously, to 
the solidification of a great nation. On this 
battlefield of Gettysburg was born the mod- 
ern United States. The sons of those who 
struggled here have lived to rebuild a di- 
vided nation, to unify a variety of thought, to 
provide a more equitable distribution of the 
opportunities of life, to evolve a national 
purpose, 


These seeds were planted at Gettysburg. 
Here they were sanctified with the blood of 
contending brothers. And here again on the 
scene of Gettysburg the flower of those seeds 
is heralded by the name “America.” 

When we say “America” we mean a 
land of plenty and of peace, a land of hap- 
piness and of contentment, a land of fair 
dealing at home, and of honorable contacts 
with other lands. But we in America realize 
that much as we love peace we cannot really 
enjoy peace if the rest of the world is at 
war; that as much as we desire happiness we 
cannot really be happy when sorrow and suf- 
fering run rampant through the world and 
threaten our own domestic order; that we 
can have no assurance we can have fair deal- 
ing from other governments which violate 
their solemn undertaking. 

It is all very alluring for us to sit com- 
placently in our comfortable homes and 
think in illusory vein that war will not come 
to us here—that the stories we hear of Europe 
and of Asia and of Africa are, after all, hap- 
penings thousands of miles away—that it 
cannot happen here. It is ali too easy to be 
deceived by stretches of fertile fields which 
run out beyond horizons and to feel that no 
danger from abroad could carry this far. So 
thought Poland. So thought Norway— 
stretching way up into the Arctic Ocean. 
So thought Greece, bathed by the warm 
water of the Mediterranean. So it was 
thought on the tropic sands of Africa, in the 
distant recesses of China, far Indochina, 
and in old Siam down near the Equator. 
And so thought Russia—the most recent 
example of an unholy ambition to destroy 
nations, to enslave their peoples, to rob them 
of their resources—to dominate a world. 

We must not be beguiled by such thoughts 
of complacent illusion. We must under- 
stand that distance measured in miles has 
been reduced to inches, that time has been 
decimated, and space rendered of no protec- 
tive value. We must understand that the 
actual waging of that thing cailed war has 
changed. There was a time that it com- 
menced when the shooting began. But now 
it has precoursers the consequences of which 
are worse if possible than the devastation of 
actual military combat. There is the insidi- 
ous infiltration of whispering agents casting 
doubt upon the justice of our own position, 
faintly praising the qualities of the intend- 
ing invader. Then come agents of trouble 
and discord, inciting opposition at home, 
making disturbance in centers of mechanical 
production. Then the saboteurs to throw 
monkey wrenches into the machinery—all 
with the object of creating discord and dis- 
may and of rendering nugatory efficient or- 
ganization. The radio becomes the instru- 
ment of insidious voices. Doubt is cultivated. 
Fear is propagated—fear, the worst of our 
foes, the ally of threatening force. 

Another precourser is economic penetra- 
tion, to destroy markets abroad, to gain foot- 
holds in the territory of your neighbors, and, 
when economic and financial conditions have 
been sufficiently cultivated, to institute po- 
litical control over some not distant coun- 
try. Once political control is established, 
then the military armies arrive—through the 
air, on the water, by land—and from the 
new base the cowering inhabitants become 
servitors, even unwilling partners of mech- 
anized military autocracy in preparation for 
its next plunge, with a history of suffering 
in its wake and a promise of sorrow for the 
next victim—unless stopped in its mad 
career. 

We have determined that in America these 
things shall not happen. They cannot hap- 
pen if we unite as a nation in carrying for- 
ward a mighty program of defense; if we 
build speedily, adequately, and efficiently. 

You may be assured that your Government 
is fully alive to the situation confronting 
the United States. The officers of your Gov- 
ernment are on guard. We only hope that 
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each American citizen realizes for himself 
the situation as it actually exists and the 
consequences for himself and his family un- 
less all of us join in a mighty effort for 
defense. 

Presdent Roosevelt has proclaimed a full 
national emergency. That fact alone should 
make every man and woman in America 
realize that the danger is direct. The Presi- 
dent has called upon all loyal citizens to 
place the Nation’s needs first in mind and 
in action to the end that we may mobilize 
and have ready for instant use all cf the 
physical powers, all, of the moral strength, 
and all of the material resources of this 
Nation. 

The call has gone forth. Let us respond 
to it with the spirit and courage exhibited 
by the men at Gettysburg. Whether we are 
in the armed forces, in the factories, or on 
the farms, let each of us resolve to make his 
own worth-while contribution to the cause 
of safeguarding the Nation during this crit- 
ical period. Gettysburg echoes the call to 


the service of a united and determined 
Nation. 





Congress Must Keep Faith With the 
Selectees 
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Monday, July 21, 1941 





Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, when 
the Seventy-sixth Congress enacted the 
Selective Service Act, it was distinctiy 
and generally understood that this act 
was passed for the purpos? of providing 
this Nation with a trained reserve of 
manpower to defend the Nation in case 
of war. The act was presented to the 
people of the Nation as a defense meas- 
ure. The young men of the Nation, who 
were given absolutely no chance to vote 
on the measure, were told repeatedly 
that their term of service or training 
would be for 1 year. 

Mr. Speaker, it seems our defense 
measures of last year are slowly maturing 
into war measures this year. The boys 
who were taken into the service ought 
not be made the victims of the clique in 
this Government who see Hitler and his 
armies knocking at our gates, although 
the Atlantic still separates us from the 
graveyards Of Europe and Asia. We 
ought to play fair with the selectees and 
let them know that they will be dis- 
charged when their year’s training pe- 
riod has ended. Congress has neither 
moral nor legal right to declare a phony 
emergency just to give this administra- 
tion the right to keep these boys in uni- 
form. 

Mr. Speaker, if we need more trained 
men, all we need to do is to draw On the 
latest registrants promptly, and within 
3 months we will have men sufficiently 
trained to replace the men whose term of 
duty under the Selective Service Act will 
be at an end. If we follow this proce- 
dure, we will need to discharge only 
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13,800 selectees in November, 5,521 in De- 
cember, and 73,633 next January. By 
February the replacements will be 90,000; 
March, 150,000; April, 130,000; May, only 
50,896; and, if we have not gotten over 
the emergency by that time and the 
country is not completely broke, we can 
start all over taking in new men and re- 
leasing those who have been trained. 
This is the fair way, this is the sensible 
way, and this is the American way to 
train our men in time of peace. By this 
method we will soon have a very great 
army of trained reserves. 

I understand that the President in- 
tends by means of radio to try to arouse 
the country and bring pressure to bear 
upon Congress to hold draftees more 
than 1 year. It appears to me that if 
the country really faces a great emer- 
gency, it would be better for the Presi- 
dent to talk frankly with Congress in an 
executive session behind locked doors and 
give all the facts. All Members of Con- 
gress are under oath to protect and de- 
fend the country and have at least as 
much respect for their oath as tne Presi- 
dent. Unless I have proof that my coun- 
try’s safety would be jeopardized by fail- 
ure to retain selectees beyond 1 year, I 
shall vote against doing so. 





America’s Relation te World Affairs 
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Mr. PIERCE. Mr. Speaker, recently a 
very fine and thoughtful speech was de- 
livered before the Oregon State Grange 
by the publisher of the Portland Oregon- 
ian, Mr. Palmer Hoyt. He clearly shows 
the present condition of the world and 
what should be our position in regard to 
it. I desire to share this with others 
throughout our country, because I am 
convinced that it will help to stabilize the 
thought of the country in relation to the 
necessity of our defense program. 

The article I referred to follows: 
[From the Oregon Grange Bulletin of July 5, 
1941] 

Ar To Brrrain Is Necessary, Says NoTep 

PUBLISHER 
(Address of E. P. Hoyt, publisher of the Ore- 
gonian, presented at State Grange session 

at Newport June 17) 

I want to talk to you today not about farm 

itters but, rather, about the national crisis 
in which we find ourselves. 





It is very im- 





portant to me that I give you clearly my 
on the various aspects of the greatest 
emergency in which America has yet found 
herself. It is very important because if Amer- 
ica is to be saved it will be because you are 
thinking clearly and realistically and because | 
you are able to see the problems we face 
withcut the roseate glow of false hope and 
wishful thinking. 
To me it is more than unfortunate—it is | 
a national tragedy that many of our leaders 


are today dealing with half truths, arguing 





about things that have never happened and 
debating hopes for the future that have no 
roots in the past. I refer specifically to men 
like Senator Burton K. Wheeler, Col. Charles 
A. Lindbergh, Senator Gerald Nye, and Rep- 
resentative Martin L. Sweeney, of the Seven- 
teenth District of Ohio. 

It is very unfortunate that these mighty 
voices are not raised in criticism of the ad- 
ministration for failure to proceed 
rapidly with the settling of strikes and the 
production of armaments. It is tragic that 
these voices are not raised to urge immediate 
ceilings on wages, profits, and prices. That 
they are not questioning the type of army 
we are raising today, and that they are not 
demanding further recessions in Government 
spending aside from defense. 

It is unfortunate indeed that they see fit 
to debate nightly whether or not we will en- 
gage in World War II. Such debate is the 
epitome of futility because we are actually 
at war with the Axis Powers and have been 
for months. 

It is more tragic than regrettable that these 
national leaders choose to ignore that Amer- 
ica is threatened, even as we talk here today, 
on every side. Potentially and actually the 
world has changed from our concept of that 
world. We are on the “wave of the future,” 
but it is not the wave that the wishful-think- 
ing Mrs. Lindbergh would have you believe. 
It is a wave of barbarism—the wave of Attila 
the Hun—e wave armed with new techniques, 
armed with ability for destruction beyond our 
powers to conceive only 10 years ago. 

WAVE OF FUTURE, WAVE OF DESTRUCTION 


The “wave of the future” is the wave of 
destruction that must be curbed if the world 
of free men is to survive. 

It is more than unfortunate that men of 
the caliber of those leaders mentioned should 
make this type of statement to millions of 
listeners over a national hook-up. And I 
quote the substance of the statement to 
which I refer: “I would rather see every bit 
of material provided by the $7,000,060,000 of 
the lease-lend bill sunk and in the bottom of 
the Atlantic Ocean than to see 7,000,000 young 
Americans dead on foreign shores.” 

And who wouldn’t? 

But the tragic fallacy of the statement lies 
in its false and stupid implications. This is 
not an era of large expeditionary forces—the 
war technique of 1941 is not that of 1914. 
Categorical comparisons cannot be made be- 
tween these wars. Why then, do men of such 
prom:nence insist on making them? I do not 
krow, but at least I hope their motives are 
sincere and patriotic regardless of how far 
afield their reasoning may take them. 

At the present moment this country is 
divided into two great camps. In the one 
camp are the gentlemen mentioned above, 
some 30 percent of our newspapers, and a like 
percentage of our population. In this isola- 
tionist group are many sincere people— 
honest people who believe either that we can 
ignore the rest of the world, or that Mr. 
Hitler will keep his promises, or that Mr. 
Hitler truly has no ambitions in the Western 
Hemisphere. 

On the other side, in the so-called inter- 
ventionist camp are the administration, 
Wendell Willkie, and Thomas E. Dewey 
representing the Republican Party, some 70 
percent of our newspapers, and two-thirds of 
our people. They believe that America can- 
not desert the human soul; they believe that 
freeciom is something not lightly to be dis- 
carded; they believe that Mr. Hitler will not 
keep his promises and that he has every in- 
tention of conquering the New World 
economically, and if necessary by force of 
arms; they do not believe that the statement: 
“Since we are not threatened by immediate 
invasion we should do nothing” can apply to 
our Government the situation in which we 
now unhappily find ourselves. 

In the history of the world this day, June 
17, is an historic one, for it was only a year 
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ago that France on this day formally sued for 
peace, and on June 22 the armistice was 
formally signed in the forest of Compiégne. 
than a month before June 17, 1940—on 
21—Paul Reynaud, Premier of France, 
a brilliant and historic speech before 
country’s senate. 

Premier Reynaud's address was in itself an 
historic event because it was the first official 
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had opened a breach of 62 miles in the French 
lines * * * Arras and Amiens had fallen. 

The French Army of 5,000,000 men, con- 
sidered by military experts to be the greatest 
army in history and the greatest army in 
Europe, was hopelessly beaten. A million and 
a half men of that fine French Army, inade- 
quately armed, led by hopeless and inefficient 
Officers, were in full retreat. It was, perhaps, 
the blackest situation that France had known 
in its long and varied history. And with that 
historic day, May 21, came the first nation- 
wide knowledge that France, long a world 
power, faced an enemy so strong as to make 
further resistance all but useless. 

M. Reynaud’s official pronouncements to 
the French Senate came like a death knell 
when he said: 

“The truth, gentlemen, is that our classic 
conception of the conduct of war clashed with 
new conceptions. The basis of these new 
conceptions are not only mass uses of armored 
divisions, there is not only cooperation be- 
tween armed divisions and fighting planes 
* * * there is a determination to disor- 
ganize an enemy in the rear by deep thrusts, 
by parachutists, who in Holland almost took 
the Hague, and who in Belgium took the most 
powerful of the Liege forts by orders given on 
telephone lines which caused premature 
evacuation.” 

This was the first official admission that 
France was not prepared by equipment, by 
understanding. by tactics. 

In this historic speech the French Premier 
said: “France and England cannot be beaten; 
they cannot be beaten if they cannot die.” 

If I were told that a miracle was needed 
to save France, I would say, “I am a be- 
liever in miracles.” 

I believe with Premier Rey:.aud that 
France cannot die; that England cannot die; 
that France will live and that England will 
live. And I, too, am a believer in miracles. 

There will be a miracle and you are that 
miracle. You and the millions like you who 
are the strength of America * * * for 
America itself is a miracle. 

America is the living shrine of human 
freedom. 

America is God’s pledge to civilization of 
the dignity and freedom of the human soul. 

The United States of America was founded 
and a war was fought because our fore- 
fathers believed tremendously in freedom. 
And we have enjoyed that freedom * * * 
that great freedom. And today, in this calm 
and peaceful spot in the center of one of 
the most beautiful areas in this America of 
ours, may I suggest that such freedom as we 
have enjoyed connotes and implies great 
responsibilities. 

There are many reasons why America can- 
not sit idly by and see freedom pass from 
the rest of the world. One of these reasons 
is veryselfish * * * for if freedom passed 
from the rest of the world then it would 
surely pass from this, its last and greatest 
stronghold. And if freedom passed, so would 
pass the civilization that you and your 
fathers and your forefathers have known 
and fought for. 

In the issue of your own Grange Bulletin 
for May 20 your State master, Ray W. Gill, 
made comment relative to some of the basic 
issues involved. His statement thrilled me 
and encouraged me, coming as it did from 
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the head of the Oregon State Grange. I 
quote in part: 

“As a Christian people we still must hold 
for right as against wrong. The innumera- 
ble wrongs committed by Hitler must not dull 
our sense of right or wrong, and yet these 
wrongs have become so commonplace that we 
stand in that danger. A Christian faith can 
only be properly maintained where truth and 
right are recognized by governments. As 
much as we hate wars, we know that Christi- 
anity has emerged from the bloody battle- 
fields of history. These wars waged around 
the right of peoples to worship God according 
to the dictates of conscience. Christianity 
cannot long survive in a Hitler-dominated 
world. He cannot or will not discern between 
right or wrong. His victory would revive the 
bloody religious wars of the past, for freedom 
of religion would again become the issue.” 

But those freedoms will not pass, the free- 
dom of religion, the freedom of assembly, the 
freedom of expression, of speech, and of the 
press, freedom to be governed by designated 
representatives. These things will not pass, 
for there will be a miracle, and you are that 
miracle—you and the countless millions like 
you. 

In America we have a manner of life which 
has come to be called the American way. 
It is not a life that we want to die because of, 
but it certainly should be a life we arc willing 
to die to preserve. 

What manner of man is this Hitler, who has 
challenged not only the American way but 
the right of all men everywhere to live in 
freedom? 

The best illustration I know is the one cited 
by the distinguished newspaperwoman, Lillian 
T. Mowrer, in her book, Journalist’s Wife. 
She tells of an incident in Paris in 1935 after 
she and her distinguished husband, Edgar An- 
sel Mowrer, had been evicted from Germany 
for telling the truth, a habit which has never 
been popular with Mr. Hitler. After their 
arrival in Paris the Mowrers were invited to 
an evening salon which was crowded with 
diplomats and correspondents from all over 
Europe. Mowrer was picked out by a German 
count, turned Nazi, who insisted on knowing 
whether or not Mowrer believed that Hitler 
was the greatest leader of the world. Mowrer 
walked away from the count several times 
but finally turned on him and said: “Yes; I 
think Hitler is the greatest leader the world 
has ever known—to lead the people of the 
earth back to the trees!” 

And I think there was not as much exag- 
geration in Mowrer’s cryptic and pointed re- 
mark as it would seem at first flush. Already, 
in many parts of the world, men are cowering 
underground while sudden death bursts 
above them with an intensity not even imag- 
ined before. 

More than a year ago Dr. Arthur Compton, 
noted American scientist, suggested that sci- 
ence had better be controlled by men of 
good will in the future or that perhaps the 
civilization that we have known might be 
destroyed. In other words, the world today 
finds itself in a position analogous to that of 
the fiction scientist who created Franken- 
stein, a horrible monster, a monster that 
eventually destroyed his family and himself. 

When Attila overran civilization with his 
Huns, they were truly barbarians and 
equipped only with the most primitive weap- 
ons. This modern Attila of 1941 is at the 
head of a civilized people with barbaric in- 
stincts. The weapons of sudden death and 
destruction, with as yet untold implications 
of slaughter placed in their hands by science, 
make these new Huns even more dangerous 
to civilization than was Attila. 

The thought that if Hitler continues until 
he has physically conquered the world, and 
thus will destroy civilization as we know it, 
is now generally accepted. In whatever way 
we can accomplish it, our task is to prevent 
just that. 
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ARE WE IN DANGER? 


May I give you Hitler’s box score to date, 
since the outbreak of the war in September 
1939: 


adiaihinilin iabiibaeihlivdigiid ances dpmcnteve —— 
Denmark..... ietiaieaelicininei inten ne 
aarti nih cigntticiccliirn wen niosrmsinin 24 
The NeterIANGs 6.1. cccncccnsccce + 
SMT catalina bss chitin Sls ssh oie 18 
DO. Si tidid cin itimmeinn hours... 18 
PPO G ako sinntiiee ipehigtenibimnandteanakie 39 
Uy Gis rik ertniniietnirmnenan 13 
OOD ipciitieiithapiiiecln chin eciecintieticitiiamics 17 


In addition, Germany has by military and 
diplomatic pressure taken sovereignty over 
Austria, Czechoslovakia, Rumania, Hungary, 
and Bulgaria. Total of nations overrun and 
held by Germany—14. 

You will note that most of these countries 
are democracies. By quick computation you 
will realize that there are very few democ- 
racies left in the world. Democracies in gen- 
eral are Mr, Hitler’s hate—and particularly ts 
it true of the United States. 

As H. V. Kaltenborn recently said over the 
air: “Hitler already hated the United States 
in 1932 when I first visited him. He said 
more recently than that: 

“I will not have to defeat America. * * * 
The confusion my agents will cause will 
make America defeat herself.’ ” 

America is liberally mentioned in Hermann 
Rauschning’s book and in this documenta- 
tion of Hitler’s talks the eventual conquering 
of this country is forecast. His dupes and 
agents are now working in the United States, 
and they are going on working until he is 
ready to strike. Hitler actually is making 
war on us now but he is doing it in cecret. 
And as Mr. Kaltenborn points out, he can 
accomplish far more against us while diplo- 
matic relations remain unbroken. 

Hitler’s own explanation of his intent, as 
quoted by Rauschning in his Voice of De- 
struction, is: 

“Revolutionary propaganda must function 
before my army acts. We shall have 
friends in the land of the enemy. They will 
help us. Confusion, contradiction, uncertain- 
ty, panic * * * those are our weapons. I 
have learned something from Bolshevism, and 
Iam not ashamed to say so. Study intrigue 
and revolutions. Then you will know our 
task. Seizure by surprise, terror, sabotage, 
attack from within * * * thatis the war 
of the future.” 

As Mr. Kaltenborn pointed out, it sounds 
fantastic. But we know that it worked in 
Norway, Holland, and France, in Rumania, 
Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, and all the rest of the 
countries. 

Yesterday was an historic day in America, 
too. For it was yesterday that formal notice 
was given to Germany that they must close 
al! consular offices, eliminate their propa- 
ganda news services, and close the German 
library of information. This should have been 
done before because German consular Offices 
have become noting more thar espionage 
headquarters. And under the cloak of diplo- 
matic immunity they have conducted and 
carried on activities aimed directly at you, the 
people. 

They have oeen carrying on a basic Nazi 
principle or war as clearly outlined by Col. 
Hermann Foertsch of the German general 
staff, in his article, Heart of Modern Warfare. 

“To render an opponent defenseless means 
to rob him of his will, * * * everything 
that affects his will and his means to fight 
must be struck at, not only his military but 
his moral, spiritual, and economic forces, in 
which is entire political power.” 

Hitler, of course, goes iauch further than 
his staff tactician; his nethods include 
bribery, blackmail, assassination of lives and 
of characters, with everything synchronized 
and calculated to destroy the enemy from 
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within. All of the “fifth column” activities 
Hitler has used so successfully are being em- 
ployed now in the Americas, or will be when 
the need seems to arise. 

Basically, Hitler's formula is very simple. 
It is the use of methods which placed him in 
supreme power in Germany, with the aid of 
many of the very men and the very persons 
he later destroyed, such as Fritz Thyssen 
One of the amazing factors of Hitler’s march 
over Europe has been the aid given his con- 
quests by countries who felt they were not 
yet in danger. For example, Bulgaria aided 
in the dismembering of Rumania; Hungary 
and Poland helped conquer Czechoslovakia; 
Czechoslovakia remained neutral when Aus- 
tria was invaded and thereby sealed her fate; 
and England and France were of the greatest 
help up until Poland was invaded. The 
Netherlands and Belgium got completely in 
line when Norway was invaded, instead of 
allowing Allied troops to come in to defend 
their borders. 

The use of such tactics has been profitable 
in democratic countries because Hitler has 
been able to camouflage his real objectives 
and to influence enough influential people so 
that his real objectives could always be safely 
veiled. 

There is no question but what one of the 
bases of the deal between Stalin and Hitler 
was the use of the Communist Party line in 
invading American industry and providing 
England with the tools of war. This slowing- 
down process has not been as effective as 
Hitler hoped, but it is far too effective for 
our own safety, as witness the strikes now on 
today. 

The attitude of the strike leaders in the 
North American Aviation shut-down was al- 
most beyond belief, if one is to judge by 
simple American standards. The messages 
of President Orton of the I. W. A. and the 
striking machinists in San Francisco seemed 
little short of treason—statements typical of 
Communist Party line tactics. Thus the 
“com-rats” and the “commu-nazis” work. 

What can we do to be saved? 

As I see it, the problem is hydra-headed: 

First, there is the problem of aiding Britain. 
And I say to you who are anti-British and 
who are Anglophobes, visualize a world with- 
out a British Empire; visualize America alone 
in a world of totalitarianism. The picture is 
not pretty, and I can tell you that in such a 
case, despite the brave words of Colonel Lind- 
bergh and Senator Wuezter, America would 
be crushed either by the weight of arms man- 
ufactured by hundreds of millions of slave 
states or by the weight of economic destruc- 
tion. 

Then there is the problem of our internal 
economy. It would be useless for us to save 
democracy if in saving it we lost our own. 
And tied in closely with our democracy is 
our problem of economy. This country could 
not, in my judgment, pass through a war 
crisis and an inflation at the same time. 

And there is also the problem of unity. 
This country is not only threatened from 
without, it is threatened from within. 

There is the problem of diverse interests, 
the problem of labor, the problem of capital, 
and in a general way the problem of pro- 
duction. Closely allied to that is the problem 
of sabotage, the “fifth column,” and the 
Communist Party line. 

Ladies and gentlemen, these are not buga- 
boos; these are actual dangers which we face, 
and serious problems. In this connection I 
commend your attention to two articles in 
the current Readers’ Digest. One by Stanley 
High, puinting out under the title “Rehearsal 
for Revolution,” that the Allis-Chalmers 
strike tor 73 days tied up for that length of 
time one-third of our vital defense industry; 
it was not a strike for rages and hours, but 
it was a strike planned in 1936 and executed 
in 1941 as a part of the Communist Party 
program, We will have more of these unless 
our Government acts. 
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Iam firmly convinced that part of the deal 
between Mr. Hitler and Mr. Stalin was the 
use of the Communist Party line in delaying 
and sabotaging American industry in this 
time of vital need. 

I commend also for your attention an 
article by Mr. Thurman Arnold, Assistant 
Attorney General of the United States, in 
the same issue of Readers’ Digest, entitled 
“Labor’s Hidden Hold-up Men,” which points 
out the dangers to industry by the current 
practices of A. F. of L. unions in demanding 
high entrance fees into the unions and de- 
manding the presence of men on jobs to 
fill arbitrary requirements rather than actual 
needs 

Labor presents a problem; and a problem 
is not born of the average American work- 
ingman but created by venal leaders and 
those loyal to another form of government 
than our own. 

What can we do to be saved? 

First. We can enter into the greatest pro- 
duction the world has ever seen; and thus 
supply England on the first line of defense 
against the horrors of barbarism with the vi- 
tals of war 

Second. We can stop labor racketeering and 
check the work of Communists and Nazis in 
labor. 

Third. We can, and immediately, put a 
ceiling on wages, on profits, on prices, ic in- 
sure against strikes, against inflation. and 
against profiteering in a national emergency. 

Fourth. We can immediately and without 
further adieu suspend trade relations with 
unfriendly countries, such as Japan and Rus- 
sia, allies of Germany, a nation with which 
we are already actually at war. 

Fifth. We can urge our Senators and Con- 
gressmen to take their heads out of the sand 
and, instead of wasting their time arguing 
against a war in which we are already en- 
gaged, demand of the administration that 
that war be carried on efficiently and speed- 
ily; and that pork barreling and boondog- 
gling be halted during the period of emer- 
gency 

Let us go back again for a moment to the 
isolationists and one of their principal 
spokesmen. 

Let us say that Col. Charles A. Lindbergh 
is sincere. Then his statement of the other 
night on the radio that new policies are 
needed in Washington and new leadership 
are definitely un-American, too, since we 
cannot have new leadership until we have 
another election. That is, we cannot have 
new leadership without revolution. 

The Nazis and their allies, the Communists, 
are working rapidly and effectively in the 
Americas today. They pack America First 
meetings; they are responsible for many of 
the rumors concerning high-ranking Ameri- 
can officials; they are responsible for reports 
which seem to reach and influence many 
prominent American businessmen, that the 
Nazis are really not friends to the Commu- 
nists; they are responsible for continued race 
hatreds and religious bigotry. 

You may gather from the foregoing remarks 
that our outlook is pretty hopeless; that the 
future is dark and gloomy. I do not believe 
that. I think the future is full of hope and 
that that hope is America. 

The future is full of hope if America is able 
to do the Herculean job she faces—if America 
does not try to avoid her destiny. 

It seems to me increasingly so that there are 
many bright spots in our economic future. 
It is not true that a depression will neces- 
sarily follow this, our battle for freedom. 
If the democracies win, and they must win, 
many multibillion-dollar tasks face the world, 
and particularly this country. 

Just to cite a few of the more immediate 
and probable jobs to be done: The physical 
reconstruction of Europe is in itself a multi- 
billion project. China, which now enters 
into its industrial revulution and into its 
renaissance, is another great field. In South 


One of the most cogent factors in America’s 
reconstruction must be the bringing of South 
America into more complete understanding 
of democracy, so that foreign “isms” will find 
the soil there as barren to the enemies of the 
human soul as we hope to make America’s. 

Yes, the world is full of hope—and you are 
that hope. 

H. G. Wells is credited with the statement 


doubt that statement, nor can we avoid that 
destiny. 4 

In that connection 1 want to tell you a 
little story which appears in one of Somerset 
Maugham’s books. It is the story of 
mara. It seems that a merchant from 
dad sent his servant to the market place to 
purchase the day’s supplies. In a little while 
the servant returned, white and trembling. 
He said: “Master, may I borrow your horse 
that I may ride away?” 

The master said: “What has happened?” 

The servant replied: “I went to the market 
place as you ordered, and there I saw an old 
woman and she was Death, and she made a 
threatening gesture at me. Now I want to 
borrow your horse and ride away to Sam- 
mara that I may avoid my destiny.” 

And so the merchant gave the servant his 
horse and the servant rode away as fast as he 
could to Sammara. A little later the mer- 
chant, curious es to what had happened, 
went down to the market place and there he 
saw the old woman who was Death. He ap- 
proached her and said: “Why did you threaten 
my servant?” The old woman answered: “I 
did not threaten your servant. When I saw 
him I made a gesture. It was a gesture of 
surprise, because I had an appointment with 
him in Sammara tonight and I wondered 
what he was doing in Bagdad.” 

Let us remember what Wendell Willkie said 
only recently: 

“The world cannot live without the United 
States of America.” 

And let us go a step farther and remem- 
ber that the United States of America can- 
not live without the rest of the world. 


i 





Blaine-Conkling Debates 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 21, 1941 


CLIPPING SENT BY C. C. JUSTUS, KNOX- 
VILLE, TENN. 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a newspaper 
clipping sent to me by Mr. C. C. Justus, 
county historian and vice president of 
the East Tennessee Historical Society, 
giving an account of the debates between 
Roscoe Conkling and James G. Blaine. 

There being no objection, the clipping 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SEEN AND HEARD 
(By J. A. Dunn) 

The famous Blaine-Conkling quarrel 

reached its climax in the House of Repre- 
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am to his opinion upon the subject he has 
been discussing, or upon any other subject 
personal to me, I think he would hardly take 
the trouble to rise here and express his opin- 
ion. I submit the whole matter to the Mem- 


“Mr. Conkling was alluding to an interrup- 
tion made by Mr. Blaine to some of his 
(Conkling’s) statements. Mr, Blaine then 
arose, and turning directly to Mr. Conkling, 
there came one swift downpour of scorn for 
scorn. 

“Mr. Blaine replied: 

“‘As to the gentleman's sarcasm, I hope 
he will not be too severe. The contempt of 
that large-minded gentleman is wilting, his 
haughty disdain, his grandiloquent swell, his 
majestic, supereminent, overpowering tur- 
key-gobbler strut has been so crushing to my- 
self, and to all the Members of the House, 
that I know it was an act of the greatest 
temerity for me to venture upon a contro- 
versy with him.’ 

“Referring then to a chance newspaper 
comparison of Mr. Conkling to Henry Winter 
Davis, he continued: ‘The gentleman took it 
seriously, and it has given his strut addi- 
tional pomposity. The resemblance is great; 
it is striking. Hyperion to a satyr, Thersites 
to Hercules, mud to marble, dunghill to 
diamond, a singed cat to a Bengal tiger, a 
whining puppy to a roaring lion! Shade of 
the mighty Davis, forgive the almost profana- 
tion of that jocose satire!’ 

“The House of Repiesentatives proved to 
be children of a larger growth. It listened 
to every word and shouted its inextinguish- 
able laughter.” 





Salvaging Physicaliy Disabled Persons 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROBERT R. REYNOLDS 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 





Monday, July 21, 1941 





ARTICLE FROM WASHINGTON SUNDAY 
STAR 





Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be in- 
serted in the Appendix of the REcorpD a 
very interesting article from the Sunday 
edition of the Washington Star of April 
20, 1941, entitled “Salvaging of Physically 
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Disabled Presents Possibilities for De- 
fense Program.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printec in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Washingtoi Sunday Star of April 
20, 1941] 

SALVAGING OF PHYSICALLY DISABLED PRESENTS 
POSSIBILITIES FOR DEFENSE PROGRAM—RE- 
HABILITATED PERSONS BECOME ASSETS OF 
NaTION INSTEAD OF EXPENSE TO CoMMU- 
NiTy—CostT oF SUPPORTING ADULTS IN IDLE- 
ness Is BALANCED AGAINST LaTER EARNING 
CAPACITY 


(By David Amato) 


John Ruskin once wrote: “This is the help 
beyond all others—find out how to make 
people useful, and let them earn their money 
instead of begging for it.” Guided by such 
wisdom, the States and the Federal Govern- 
ment have vocationally rehabilitated and 
made self-supporting almost 150,000 physi- 
cally handicapped persons in the past 20 
years. 

Although all of the States, the District of 
Columbia, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico have naw 
accepted the National Rehabilitation Act of 
1920, there are many people who are not 
familiar with the fact that their States are 
engaged in salvaging the economic and 
human waste resulting from physical dis- 
abilities. While much has been said and 
done for the conservation of our national 
resources, each State division of vocational 
rehabilitation, in cooperation with the Divi- 
sion of Vocational Rehabilitation of the 
United States Office of Education, has been 
carrying on a small and little-heard-of pro- 
gram of conservation of human energy and 
manpower. At first it was conducted as a 
temporary program, but its success in trans- 
forming human liabilities into assets was 
quickly recognized. In 1935, through a pro- 
vision in the Social Security Act, vocational 
rehabilitation of physically handicapped per- 
sons was made a permanent Federal-State 
program. 

In view of its success in the past, voca- 
tional rehabilitation presents interesting pos- 
sibilities for the national-defense program. 
From all reports, the totalitarian countries 
of Europe have been very successful in train- 
ing handicapped workers for noncombatant, 
home-defense service. Prompted by labor 
shortages rather than humanitarian motives, 
these countries have discovered that such 
workers could be used to replace the able- 
bodied workers drafted into the military 
service. The British Minister of Health pro- 
posed before the House of Commons a pro- 
gram of rehabilitation as a means of in- 
creasing the supply of labor and absorbing 
the physically handicapped in industry. 
Commenting on rehabilitation as a defense 
measure, the Economist, published in Lon- 
don on November 2, 1940, has the following 
to say: “Rehabilitation has been defined as 
‘the process of reconditioning which will be 
required in certain cases after clinical treat- 
ment in order to obtain full restoration of 
working capacity.’ It means more than medi- 
cal recovery; it involves not simply patching 
up the injured person at home or at a clinic, 
but seeing that his ability to work is re- 
stored. Its importance is not simply humani- 
tarian. It is economic, and the bringing 
back of disabled men and women into work 
with full output and full earnings was never 
more needed than at this stage of the present 
conflict of industrial manpower.” 

The most convincing argument for voca- 
tional rehabilitation of the handicapped is 
the fact that it costs from $500 a year upward 
to support a disabled adult in idleness, where- 
as a single expenditure of $300 or less could 
make him self-supporting. Besides eliminat- 
ing the high cost of institutional and private 


care, the rehabilitation of the handicapped 
adds millions of dollars annually to the na- 
tional wealth. The average earnings of a dis- 
abled worker after rehabilitation are about 
the number rehabilitated in the last 20 years, 
$1,000 a year. If this figure is multiplied by 
the earnings of such workers become an an- 
nual income of about $150,000,000 instead of 
an expenditure of roughly $75,000,000 for their 
care. The total Federal-State expenditure for 
the year 1940 (which was the highest since 
the inception of the vocational rehabilitation 
program) was less than $5,000,000. 

More emphasis has generally been placed 
on the correction of the physical disability 
than on the elimination, insofar as possible, 
of the vocational handicap. This partly ex- 
plains why not more than 20 percent of all 
handicapped persons eligible for training are 
being vocationally rehabilitated. Once the 
physical disability has been treated, the cen- 
tral problem is that of restoring earning ca- 
pacity so the handicapped person may become 
self-supporting. When able to earn a living 
and care for himself and his family, he is no 
longer a problem for public or private charity. 
He becomes a social and economic asset in- 
stead of a liability. 

Vocational rehabilitation is accomplished 
by providing for the individual one or more 
of the following services: First, vocational 
guidance in the selection of a suitable type of 
employment; second, physical restoration, 
that is, surgical or medical treatment when 
the disability can be reduced or removed, or 
provision of an artificial appliance to restore 
the impaired function; third, vocational train- 
ing in the occupation at which it has been 
determined the person can work despite his 
handicap; fourth, assistance in securing em- 
ployment in the occupation for which the 
person has been prepared. These services en- 
able physically disabled persons to fill high- 
grade positions demanding ability and ex- 
perience as well as other types of jobs. Be- 
cause of the scientific treatment of the train- 
ing and placement problems of the handi- 
capped, it is not surprising to find that this 
type of worker is often more successful in his 
werk than the able-bodied. He is trained and 
placed in a job where his disability would 
least interfere with the performance of the 
normal duties required. Experience shows 
that certain types of disabilities are adaptable 
to certain types of jobs. This not only re- 
duces to a minimum the accident risk and its 
costs but also reduces labor turn-over. 


RECORD APPROVED 


The actual performance of handicapped per- 
sons in a large manufacturing plant was 
shown to be very favorable. A comparison 
was made of about 685 disabled workers with 
a similar group of nonhandicapped employees 
doing the same type of work. Registrations, 
absences, and discharges for cause were found 
to be from 7 to 8 percent higher among the 
nonhandicapped, while there were 5.6 percent 
fewer accidents among the disabled. A 
slightly higher percentage of the disabled (4.6 
percent) as compared with the nonhandi- 
capped (4 percent) received increased 
earnings. 

To encourage the employment of disabled 
workers, most of the States have adopted a 
second injury provision in their workmen’s 
compensation laws. In these States the em- 
ployer of a person who has been handi- 
capped by a previous injury is only liable for 
the disability caused by the second injury. 
Fifteen of them have adopted a second in- 
jury fund, and in these States compensation 
for the disability resulting from the com- 
bined first and second injury is paid from 
the second injury fund. The initial rate of 
compensation insurance for an employer is 
generally fixed for the industry and the total 
cost is based on the number of employees, 
occupations, and pay roll. No information 
is generally required regarding the physical 
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condition of the employees. The rate is later 
adjusted on the basis of the experience of 
the company. The claim that the experi- 
ence is poor if handicapped persons are em- 
ployed has not been substantiated. The 
Ford Motor Co., as an example that the con- 
trary is generally true, employes over 10,000 
physically handicapped workers and reports 
that it has the lowest compensation insur- 
ance rate in the automotive industry. 

One of the reasons why the seriousness of 
this social problem has been minimized is 
that society has not realized its extent. In 
sizing up the situation, many of us have 
thought in terms of the scattered cripples 
who have been selling papers or shoestrings 
on the street corner or of only those who 
become handicapped through infantile pa- 
ralysis. The plight of the many thousands 
who become disabled each year through 
diseases and injuries, both industrial and 
nonindustrial, has not been fully appreciated. 


DEFECTS SHOWN 


One of the most recent studies on the 
prevalence of disabilities was conducted by 
the United States Public Health Service in a 
national health survey. From the data 
gathered by this survey it is estimated that 
23,000,000 persons, or more than 1 person in 
6 in the United States, have some chronic 
disease, orthopedic impairment, or serious 
defect of vision or hearing. Of course, not 
all of this number need vocational rehabili- 
tation. It is estimated, however, that at least 
3,000,000 of this group are in need of self- 
supporting employment. According to an- 
other estimate, 800,000 persons become per- 
manently handicapped every year. Of this 
number, roughly 1 out of every 8 can be 
made employable with proper guidance and 
training. Estimates show that the number 
of seriously disabled increases as the income 
level decreases. Accordingly, the need for 
vocational rehabilitation and the benefits of 
possible employment are greater among the 
lower income groups. 

One of the principal reasons why we have 
not recognized the problem of the growing 
number of handicapped people is that we 
have been thinking principally of returning 
the able-bodied to gainful er:r!oyment rather 
than retaining the worker who has become 
disabled. We have been inclined to overlook 
the possibility that a large number of the 
unemployed may not be working because of 
serious handicaps. Estimates of the number 
of seriously disabled persons on relief in the 
urban population run as high as 25 percent. 
In times of economic depression the number 
of persons listed as handicapped increases. 
During prosperous times many of these per- 
sons are absorbed in the economic picture 
and therefore do not present an acute prob- 
lem to the community. They are, however, 
the last to be rehired, just as they are the 
first tc be dismissed. 


TRAINING PROGRAM 


The success of the Federal-State vocational 
rehabilitation program can well be taken as 
an index of the practicability of such training 
for national-defense purposes. Such a train- 
ing program would be effectuated by making 
funds available for the expansion of the 
present vocational rehabilitation programs of 
the States. It would cover training in many 
of the 127 different types of jobs now neces- 
sary in the defense industries and training in 
purely nondefense jobs to replace the able- 
bodied in case of a national emergency. 

The types of training provided under a de- 
fense program would be based largely on the 
supply of and demand for certain jobs not 
only during the national emergency but also 
in normal times. This would insure employ- 
ment of these individutsls after the crisis is 
over. Such a program would make available 
a supply of workers already exempt by law 
from military service. 
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Extension of Service of Members of 
Military Servi 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSH LEE 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 21, 1941 
ARTICLE BY WALTER LIPPMANN 


Mr. LEE. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an article by 
Walter Lippmann appearing in the 
Washington Post entitled “The Army in 
the Hands of Congress,” which is most 
appropriate in view of the message from 
the President of the United States read 
to the Senate today. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post] 
TopAy AND ToMORROW 
(By Walter Lippmann) 
THE ARMY IN THE HANDS OF CONGRESS 


There is not the slightest ground for re- 
crimination over General Marshall’s request 
that Congress should extend the service of 
the men in the Army. In enacting the Selec- 
tive Service Act Congress expressly laid down 
the rule, as a matter of fact by amending 
the original bill, that Congress and not the 
President would determine whether the men 
should be held for more than 12 months. 
They can be held only when “the Congress 
has declared that the national interest is im- 
periled.” In conformity with the law Gen- 
eral Marshall has now gone back to Congress. 

The law, which now requires General Mar- 
shall to ask Congress for new authority, is 
entirely in accord with the spirit and intent 
of the Constitution and with the traditions 
of liberty in the English-speaking countries. 
The ultimate control of the Army is the his- 
toric power by which the legislature opposes 
usurpation at home or wars of conquest 
abroad. This, rather than the somewhat 
academic and legalistic power to declare war, 
is the effective power of the representative 
legislature in the whole process of wa. and 
peace. In reserving the right to say whether 
the Army authorized a year ago is now to be 
maintained, or reduced, or even in effect 
largely disbanded as an effective force, Con- 
gress was assuming a responsibility which in 
any free country ought to rest upon the 
legislature. The American Army is com- 
manded by the President. But it can exist 
only by authority of Congress. What Con- 
gress willed a year ago has now happened: 
the future of the Army is in the hands of 
Congress. 

Once the Members of Congress have studied 
General Marshall’s testimony there is little 
doubt that they will not wish to repeat in 
this crisis the errors of every other Congress 
in every other crisis in our history. This is 
the first crisis in which we have seriously 
prepared for war before war actually began, 
and Congress, considering that there was an 
election in progress last summer, has already 
shown greater foresight and courage than 
any other Congress in any similar period in 
our history. 

But if by any chance it now refuses General 
Marshall’s request or subjects it to emascu- 


history of the Army in time of war as set 
forth, for example, in General Upton’s The 
Military Policy of the United States and the 
recent book by General Palmer on America in 
Arms. 

Washington’s Continental Army was com- 
posed of volunteers from the militia of the 
States, and in the beginning Congress in- 
sisted that the Continentals should be en- 
listed for 1 year instead of for the duration 
of the war. 

“Due to this folly,” says General Palmer, “it 
was necessary to train a new army each spring. 
* * * It was Washington’s opinion that 
but for this stupid decision * * * the 
war would have ended in decisive American 
victory before the winter of Valley Forge.” 

What Washington though of the 12-month 
enlistments is to be found in a letter to the 
President of Congress dated August 20, 1780. 
There is not space to reprint all of it, though 
all of it is well worth reading today: “Had we 
formed a permanent Army in the beginning, 
which, by the continuance of the same men in 
service, had been capable of discipline, we 
never should have had to retreat with a hand- 
ful of men across the Delaware in 1776, trem- 
bling for the fate of America, which nothing 
but the infatuation of the enemy could have 
saved; we should not have remained all the 
succeeding winter at their mercy, with some- 
times scarcely a sufficient body of men to 
mount the ordinary guards. * * * We 
should not have been under the necessity of 
fighting Brandywine * * * of seeing 
Philadelphia falla prey * * * we should 
not have been at Valley Forge. * * * 
There is every reason to believe the war has 
been protracted on this account. * * * 
The fluctuations of our Army kept alive their 
(the enemy’s) hopes and at every period of 
the dissolution of a considerable part of it, 
they have flattered themselves with some 
decisive advantages.” 

This same story was repeated, perhaps even 
more disastrously, in 1861. There were in the 
Army then about 200,000 volunteers for the 
term of 3 years and about 75,000 militia with 
a 3 months’ term of service. One can appre- 
ciate the feelings of General Marshall today 
when one reads the following from a dispatch 
of General Patterson, commander of the 
Army of the Shenandoah, on June 28, 1861: 
“I beg to remind the general in chief that the 
period of service of nearly all the troops will 
expire within a month. * * * The new 
regiments will not be fit for service before 
September, if then, and meanwhile this whole 
frontier will be exposed.” 

The disastrous and humiliating Battle of 
Bull Run, which very nearly resulted in the 
loss of the war, was almost certainly precipi- 
tated because the Army was melting away. It 
was certainly lost because on the day of the 
battle “some of the volunteers and militia 
had been mustered into the service less than 
a month; the term of service of all the regi- 
ments of militia was on the eve of expiring.” 
Thus, “discipline, the only sure bond of co- 
hesion, was entirely lacking.” (Upton, p. 
246.) 

With the record of the past before it, with 
the position today set forth by General Mar- 
shall, there should be no reason to fear that 
this Congress will refuse to do its duty in ac- 
cordance with the responsibility it has ex- 
pressly accepted. Unlike any other Congress, 
and to its everlasting credit, this Congress 
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raised an Army to prepare for war before the 
outbreak of war. There is no reason to sup- 
pose that in the situation which now exists 
the will listen to those who ask it to 
refuse to maintain the Army which it raised. 





Comments of Col. Josiah C. Wedgwood 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BURTON K. WHEELER 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 





Monday, July 21, 1941 





ARTICLE FROM WASHINGTON TIMES- 
HERALD 


Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have placed in the 
Recorp an article published in the Wash- 
ington Times-Herald of Saturday, July 
19, 1941, entitled “A British Official Tells 
This Nation Where to Get Off.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Washington Times-Herald of July 
19, 1941] 
IN THE NEWS—A BRITISH OFFICIAL TELLS THIS 
NATION WHERE TO GET OFF 


We have been honored by a visit from a 
typical member of the British ruling classes. 

He is Col. Josiah C. Wedgwood, of the Wedg- 
wood porcelain family. 

He is likewise a member of the British 
Parliament. 

He tells us all about our American busi- 
ness—“where we get off,” when we get off, and 
how we get off. 

We are punks. 

We are too slow. 

Colonel Wedgwood wants to give us the 
“bum’s rush” and throw us out of our peace, 
out of our independence, out of our public 
welfare, out of our free institutions, into the 
gutter of war. 

He allows of no argument. 

He says: 

“This is your war and you are in it up to 
your necks.” 

He continues: 

“The trouble with you Americans is that 
you are afraid to assume responsibilities.” 

Friends and fellow Americans, we sort of 
thought that we had assumed quite a lot of 
responsibilities during the last war that Eng- 
land was in. 

And that we had assumed obligations, too— 
obligations of foreign nations that were in no 
way ours and debts that were theirs but were 
repudiated, and damages and depressions, too, 
that we have never been able to recover from. 

And we thought we had conferred quite a 
few boons and benefits, especially upon Eng- 
land, pulling John Bull out of the bloody mess 
he had gotten himself into, and putting his 
topper back on his head, and dusting off his 
clothes, and wiping his bruised nose, and 
standing him back on his unsteady feet. 

For all of which we were called “Uncle 
Sap”—and rigftly so called. 

Now comes this British warrior and states- 
man and crockery manufacturer and shows 
us up. 

He tells us how wrong we are, and have 
always been, and how only our President 
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is willing to assume “a large share of respon- 
sibility’—which he certainly is overwilling 
to do, and has considerably overdone. 

Then this British member of Parliament 
asks us why we have not got a “sensible 
Congress,” and says: 

“In England all the best people (includ- 
ing Colonel Wedgwood, of course) go into 
Parliament.” 

But, remarks the colonel disparagingly: 

“They don’t try to go into Congress here.” 

Then Colonel Wedgwood, warrior, diplo- 
mat, and parliamentarian, tells Senator 
WHEELER “to go soak his head,” and says: 

“I would be glad to see physical interven- 
tion (of America in the war) tomorrow,” ana 
further says: 

“I would like to see American troops fight- 
ing beside ours, flying American planes, sail- 
ing American ships over and in the war 
zone.” 

The “Union Now” muvement, declared 
Colonel Wedgwood, is “far more advanced” 
in England than in the United States. 

“The people (in England) are ready for it 
now. 

“We've all got to hang together or we will 
hand singly,” says the colonel, adopting Ben- 
jamin Franklin's dictum in the reverse, and 
applying to America what that revered 
signer of the Declaration of Independence 
had to say about England. 

As a matter of fact, Americans would have 
no particular objection to seeing Colonel 
Wedgwood hanging singly. 

Indeed, they would rather favor the idea. 

But they do object to all of us being 
hanged together in support of the jealousies 

_ and commercial rivalries and selfish political 
policies of any foreign nations whatever. 

Still, there is no use becoming unduly in- 
censed at this crockery warrior. 

His opinions are characteristic of his pres- 
ent Government. 

In the press dispatches of the same day 
appear the remarks of Lord Vansittart, mem- 
ber of the British House of Lords, who says: 

“Any talk of peace with the Nazis is im- 
possible. Persistent bombing may weaken 
German morale and may start a crack-up. 

“But land success is needed against the 
Reichswehr. This will take immense man- 
power, and unless the Russians crush the 
Germans in the East, America is the only 
hope. 

“In the long run American manpower will 
be needed for a land victory over Germany.” 

And a few days before, General Sir Claude 
Auchinleck, commander in chief of the Brit- 
ish forces in the Middle East, said: 

“T’'ve always thought the war must be 
won in Europe, in Germany, on Germany’s 
own soil. 

“Therefore, I see as much need for Ameri- 
can manpower in this war as in the last.” 

And Lord Elibank, speaking before the 
House of Lords Wednesday, advised that the 
British war cabinet “include representatives 
of the dominions, India, and the United 
States, who soon will be nearer to us in war 
than they are at present.” 

How gratifying it will be to the once free 
people of the United States to be back in the 
British Empire on the same terms and in the 
same rank with the subject races of oppressed 
India. 

The facts are, folks—in the plain English 
which we are only now beginning to hear 
spoken—that England knows she cannot win 
the war against Germany. 

But she positively will not make peace, no 
matter how honorable a peace might be 
offered 

“Any German offer of a peace conference 
with honor,” Lord Vansittart says, “will 
always have a certain degree of acceptance 
among ‘mugs’ of high circles as well as low.” 

But “no comprehensive peace is possible.” 

Because the British Empire expects America 
to do her fighting for her, and to drag her 


chestnuts out of the hot coals of the war she 
has declared, and the diplomatic complica- 
tions she has involved herself in. 

We Americans could not say this and be 
believed, but when English lords and generals 
and members of Parliament say it, it must 
be recognized as true. 

Moreover, Mr. Atlee, member of the British 
War Cabinet, repeats it; and Mr. Churchill, 
Premier of England, definitely declares it. 

“The age of appeasement and isolation is 
gone,” says the truculent Col. Josiah C. Wedg- 
wood, speaking for us Americans as well as 
for the British Parliament. ; 

“We've had years and years of these 
wretched appeasers, like WHEELER, in Eng- 
land.” 

And “by wretched appeasers I mean all peo- 
ple who are not prepared to consider their 
duty to the rest of mankind.” 

“And,” continues the crockery colonel em- 
phatically, “this includes all those who think 
they can keep out of the war and let the 
other hemisphere settle its own difficulties.” 

According to these British statesmen and 
generals, we Americans must take on the age- 
old hatreds and jealousies of Europe, the an- 
cient racial and religious antagonisms of Asia. 

We must carry the four freedoms futilely 
to the four corners of the earth, only to have 
them rejected and ridiculed when they arrive 
there. 

Meanwhile we must deprive ourselves of 
every phase of freedom here at home—of every 
ounce of political liberty, of every atom of 
prosperity, of every shadow of public or pri- 
vate welfare. 

We must even sacrifice our independence 
so that a foreign nation, against which we 
formerly rebelled because of its exactions and 
harsh domination, its ingratitude and injus- 
tice, can now use us as part of its war ma- 
chine, and make us a part of its long-sought 
world dominion. 

In discussing this flagrant British war 
propaganda on the floor of the Senate, Sena- 
tor Tosry recalled the fact “That Lord North- 
cliffe said in his book in 1928 that he spent 
$150,000,000 in the United States in 1917 to 
get America into the war. 

“How much,” continued Senator Tosey, 
“do you suppose they (the British) are spend- 
ing today?” 

“This man Wedgwood,” said Senator ToBEY 
further, “is only a disciple of Winston 
Churchill. The same Winston Churchill who 
said in his book written in 1925—‘the best 
way to secure American sympathy is to get 
American blood shed on the field.’” 

Senator WHEELER, also on the floor of the 
Senate, defended the United States Congress 
against the attacks of Colonel Wedgwood, and 
repelled with admirable restraint the amazing 
personal assault against himself made by the 
British premier. 

Said Senator WHEELER: 

“Lord Halifax and the other English states- 
men may take Mr. Willkie into camp; they 
may take Mr. Morgenthau into camp; they 
may take Mr. Knox into camp; but they are 
not going to run the Congress of the United 
States, in my judgment.” 

Let us hope that Senator WHEELER’s judg- 
ment is sound and true. 

But the people of the United States have 
small belief that this cowering Congress, will 
possess the courage to assert any form of 
American independence, or to stop in any 
manner the offensive foreign propaganda 
which is rushing our country into an alien 
war. 

Colonel Wedgwood is on his way home, to 
be sure, but Lord Halifax, the authorized and 
official interferer extraordinary, and meddler 
plenipotentiary, in America’s personal politi- 
cal affairs, is still at large in this land of the 
free, and still perpetrating—without protest 
from our pseudo-American Congress—his 
humiliating affronts to the independence and 
the self-respect of the American people. 
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The Army We Need 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 21, 1941 
ARTICLE BY MARK SULLIVAN 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr, President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix an article by Mark Sulli- 
van entitled “The Army We Need,” pub- 
lished in the Washington Post of Mon- 
day, July 21, 1941. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post of July 21, 1941] 
Drart ALTERNATIVES 
(By Mark Sullivan) 
THE ARMY WE NEED 

General Marshall says that August 1—that 
means next week—is the deadline for action 
by Congress to keep draftees in service be- 
yond the 1 year for which they were in- 
ducted. General Marshall wants the draftees 
kept. Much of Congress is reluctant. 

The few days left for decision may be too 
short a time to talk about alternatives. It 
may be the only practicable thing is to hold 
the draftees. If General Marshall says so, 
that carries the greatest possible weight. If 
the head of the Army says this is unquali- 
fiedly the best way, that his judgment is not 
affected by enforced expediency, that he is 
not merely asking for the best than can be 
done under the circumstances—if General 
Marshall says that, then no reasonable per- 
son will wish to argue. 

But there remains a sound judgment that 
merely keeping the draftees beyond their 
year will not fully solve our ploblem. It will 
lead to future situations as embarrasing as 
the present one; and it will leave a bad taste 
among many draftees and their families, who 
understood their period of service was to be 
but a year. Finally, keeping the draftees will 
not give us the kind of Army America needs. 

The kind of Army America wants is com- 
posed of two things. The first is a perma- 
nent Regular Army, a standing Army. By 
“permanent” is meant permanence of the 
individuals composing the Army. Our per- 
manent Army should be made up of men 
who ren.ain in the Army, make a lifetime 
career of it. 

It is such men who have always made up 
our Regular Army, men who enlist volun- 
tarily because they like the career, and for 
the same reason reenlist when their 3-year 
terms of service end. The permanent stand- 
ing Army must be made up of soldiers of 
this kind. For the essentials of a modern 
army are that it should be highly mechan- 
ized, highly mobile. In such an army, the 
soldiers must have greater mechanical skill 
than can be commonly acquired in a single 
enlistment. Also, such an army needs the 
sort of teamwork, the quick coordination and 
maneuvering in units that can only be ac- 
quired by fairly long experience with the 
same personnel, training shoulder to shoulder 
in the same units. 

This permanent, standing Army need not 
be extremely large. General Marshall, before 
a Senate committee last Thursday, said that 
1,600,000 would be enough. That is an out- 
side figure—some judge that a million would 
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be enough. (Bear in mind we are speaking 
of the figure for the permanent standing 
Army. Bear in mind also that every dis- 
cussion of the size of our standing Army in- 
cludes the assumption that we shall have 
in addition an extremely strong Navy, and 
an air force practically without limit.) 

This regular standing Army of say 1,600,000, 
is what we need as a permanent army. In 
addition, we need, for possible emergencies, 
a reservoir of additional material. This res- 
ervoir should be provided by adopting uni- 
versal military training—military training as 
distinct from induction into the Army. The 
military training should be given to every 
youth during the first year following school 
or college. After a few years we would have 
an adequate reservoir of young men with 1 
year of military training, available for addi- 
tion to the Regular Army in emergency. 

These two things together compose what 
America needs for its permanent military 
system. 

The immediate question is, Can we set 
about building up this system now? Is it too 
late to make a fresh start? As Congress de- 
bates whether to extend the service of the 
draftees, is it practicable to consider, as a 
substitute, the permanent two-part military 
system here suggested? Could we get it 
started in time? 

The first concrete question is, Can we build 
up our Regular Army quickly enough to a 
figure of approximately 1,600,000? To start 
with we already have 476,000 Regulars. (These 
are the regular 3-year voluntary enlistees, as 
distinct from 1-year draftees.) As an addi- 
tion to these, we could probably get many of 
the draftees now approaching the end of their 
service. The total of these is about 600,000. 
Many of them, having become familiar with 
the Army, and having already been detached 
from their ordinary peacetime employment 
and associations, might be willing to become 
Regulars. 

In addition, we could renew the mechanism 
for stimulating enlistment of Regulars, which 
was more or less dropped when we adopted 
the draft system. Whether we could attain 
the total of approximately 1,600,000, and at- 
tain it in time, is for General Marshall and 
the other Army experts to say. 

Whether or not we can begin the two-part 
system now, there can be little question we 
would have done better to adopt it instead 
of the draft system a year ago. Much that we 
have done was awkward and wasteful, and is 
now being undone. 

We took men up to 35 away from industries 
in which they were useful and put them in 
military training, where they were little 
needed, and from which those over 28 are now 
being released. Some of the notions of a 
year ago are now seen as fantastic. How many 
remember that the original proposal was to 
register every male from 18 to 64, and put 
under draft all up to 45? 
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HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 21, 1941 


ARTICLE BY BARNET NOVER 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix an article by Barnet Nover 


entitled “Sign of the ‘V’” published in 
= Post of today, July 21, 
There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
Sicn or THE “V” 
“(By Barnet Nover) 
NEW WEAPON IN THE WAR OF NERVES 


“There is no more welcome gift to men 
than a new symbol.” 
—Emerson. 


How it began, by whom, and where is not 
quite clear. The inhabitants of occupied 
Europe live behind a high wall closely guarded 
by the Gestapo. But from time to time news 
from that vast concentration camp does man- 
age to get out. 

Early this year it was learned that in Bel- 
gium the population was giving vent to its 
hatred of the conqueror by chalking defiant 
inscriptions on walls and doors. The writing 
Was usually done in the dead of night. When 
day came the German authorities saw to it 
that the inscriptions were erased, sometimes 
taking punitive action against those deemed 
responsible. The next night the same in- 
scriptions reappeared. Among them one was 
notable for its stark simplicity—the letter V. 

Writing on the wall is an old political 
habit in many parts of Europe. It was so 
prevalent in France that laws had to be 
passed by the chamber prohibiting the 
practice. It was so common in Italy that 
Mussolini saw to it, soon after he came into 
power, that the walls were covered with his 
pet slogans, such as, for instance, Believe! 
Obey! Fight! 

The inscriptions that began to appear on 
Belgian walls this year were manifestations 
of passive resistance. The movement was 
individually initiated, the reflection of a 
spontaneous urge to express the loathing felt 
for the conqueror. And what was happen- 
ing in Belgium was happening elsewhere in 
Europe as well. It may, therefore, be that 
the “V” symbol first made its appearance not 
in Belgium but in France or Holland. The 
important fact is not where it originated but 
that it soon began to spread. 

British propaganda has tended to be far 
from effective in this war. The Nazis have 
had the jump on them in waging psyeho- 
logical warfare as in the field of military 
action. But somebody in London was wise 
enough to see the effective use to which the 
“VY” symbol could be put. So beginning in 
April the B. B. C. broadcasts to occupied 
Europe began to urge people everywhere to 
manifest their spirit of defiance, their hope 
of an ultimate victory over the Nazis, by 
making the widest use of the symbol. 

It is a capital offense in the conquered 
countries to listen to forcign broadcasts, par- 
ticularly those originating in Great Britain. 
The spread of the “V” campaign shows how 
little this drastic law operates to prevent such 
listening. By June the letter V had become 
the symbol of a silent crusade against the 
Nazis. Then people began to tap out the 
letter V in Morse code—three dots and a 
dash. Then the discovery was made that this 
rhythm was to be found repeated in endless 
variations in Beethoven's Fifth Symphony, 
now the Marseillaise of a new war for 
liberation. 

What does “V” stand for? Alone it stands 
for the twenty-second letter in the English 
alphabet, the Roman symbol for 5. But to 
the oppressed people of Europe it has taken 
on a far greater meaning. To the people of 
France and to the French-speaking Belgians 
it means “victoire’—victory. To the people 
of Holland and Flanders it mean “vrijheit”— 
freedom. Repeated thrice Norwegians recog- 
nize it as an abbreviation for “ve vil vinne”— 
we will win. In all languages it means: “We 
are not alone.” The man who wrote the V 
or whistled its musical counterpart or tapped 
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it out in Morse code and 
or listens to it form part of a great brother- 


strong tomorrow. We are disarmed but not 
conquered. We are fighting back. 


triumph. We shall be free again.” 
This theme of solidarity and hope the 


B. B. C.’s mysterious speaker, Col. V. Britton, 
has hammered home to the conquered peo- 
ples of Europe almost daily. And at the end 
of last week the movement was given Official 
sanction by none other than Winston Church- 
ill in a special broadcast. 

In unity there is strength. Hitler has 
sought to unite by transforming it 
into a continent of slaves ruled by a master 
race. 

Writing the letter V on doors and walls 
will not give arms to the disarmed, destroy 
prison walls behind which 135,000,000 peo- 
ple are being held in subjection. But by 
enabling the conquered to express their feel- 
ings the movement is nonetheless one of 
great potential significance. So much so, 
indeed, that, acting on the theory that if 
you can’t beat them you join them, the 
Nazis are now proclaiming that V means 
viktoria—the victory of the German arms, 
or veni, vidi, vici, which they insist they 
have a greater right to say than did Caesar. 
But this clever ruse of appropriating the 
symbol of the enemy will not work. It 
comes too late. Besides, the German word 
for victory is not viktoria—that is a word 
borrowed from Latin—but sieg. Those in 
Germany and Austria who write V on their 
walls may have quite another word in 
mind—vergeltung—revenge, for instance, as 
Erika Mann suggests, or verdamt—damned, 
or vernichten—to wipe out. 

In the meantime R.A. F. squadrons flying 
in V formations over the Channel to their 
targets on the continent are reminding the 
people of Germany and the conquered peo- 
ples of Europe that V can also stand for 
vengeance. 
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EDITORIAL FROM THE WASHINGTON POST 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include therein the following edi- 
torial from the Washington Post of Sat- 
urday, July 19, 1941, entitled “Labor and 
the Law”: 

[From the Washington Post of July 19, 1941] 
LABOR AND THE LAW 


When strikes paralyze defense industries, 
they are, as Assistant Attorney General Thur- 
man Arnold points out in a current article, 
dramatic enough to receive spectacular pub- 
licity, and public opinion is focused upon the 
problem of finding a solution fcr such dis- 
turbances. Mr. Arnold is, therefore, more con- 
cerned about illegitimate union practices that 
are carried on unobtrusively or under cover. 
More particularly, he is irked because of the 
inability of the Antitrust Division, which he 
heads, to proceed vigorously against such 
practices. In the now famous Hutcheson 
case, which came before the United States 
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Supreme Court last winter, it was held that 

of trade due to jurisdictional dis- 
putes is not one of the practices banned by 
the Sherman Act. The effect of that and 


but serve only to impose anti- 

social restraints upon interstate commerce. 
Apparently the only way to secure relief 
the exactions of racketeers, large and 
, who prey on labor unions without run- 
afoul of the law is to amend or extend 
the Sherman Act so that the unions may no 


ee 


mate objectives. Those objectives are, briefly, 
the securing of better wages, shorter hours, 
generally improved working conditions, and 
the right to collective bargaining. 

Two bills designed to outlaw specified anti- 
social activities of labor unions have recently 
been introduced in Congress by Congressman 
MONRONEY and Congressman WALTER, and are 
now before the House Judiciary Committee. 
These bills would make it unlawful for unions 
to engage in strikes designed to prevent the 
introduction of labor-saving devices, to coerce 
employers into hiring unneeded men, or to 
compel recognition of a nonrepresentative 
labor organization for purposes of collective 
bargaining. The mere recital of the numer- 
ous activities that these bills propose to bring 
within the scope of laws designed to protect 
the consumer, the businessman, and labor 
itself from oppressive restraints and monopo- 
lies is enough to show the need for a legisla- 
tive redefinition of labor’s rights under the 
Sherman Act. 

Mr. Arnold’s especial aim is to protect low- 
income consumers from union exploitation 
and to prevent the destruction of small inde- 
pendent businesses by unreasonable union 
demands. Obviously, practices that impede 
the effective functioning of industry in nor- 
mal times also retard our defense program. 
Hence, amendment of the antitrust laws to 
cover antisocial labor activities can be urged 
as a defense measure as well as for the more 
immediate and germane reasons stressed by 
the Assistant Attorney General. 
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or 


HON. MARTIN J. KENNEDY 
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RADIO BROADCAST OF ALBERT W. 
HAWKES, PRESIDENT, CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES; 
JOHN Q. CAREY, MAYOR, TOLEDO, OHIO; 
EDMUND RUFFIN, DIRECTOR, TOLEDO 
INDUSTRIAL PEACE BOARD 


Mr. MARTIN J. KENNEDY. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing broadcast over the red network of 
the National Broadcasting Co., Friday 
evening, July 18, 1941, participated in by 
Albert W. Hawkes, president, Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States; Hon. 
John Q. Carey, mayor, Toledo, Ohio; and 
Edmund Ruffin, director, Toledo Indus- 
trial Peace Board. 


It is encouraging in times such as we 
are now experiencing in the industrial 
world to find men, outstanding in busi- 
ness, public affairs, and in the field of 
labor relations exchanging views on a 
subject which is close to the heart of 
every thinking person in this country. In 
a discussion free of any self-serving mo- 
tives and designed to further the progress 
of our national-defense program by the 
elimination of any and all industrial mis- 
understandings, these gentlemen, in my 
opinion, have presented a constructive 
and workable plan. Let us hope that 
their suggestions will find ready and en- 
thusiastic support. 

The radio broadcast follows: 


ANNOUNCER. “How to Stop Strikes.” The 
National Broadcasting Co. presents a prog- 
ress report on a strike-preventive plan that 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States advocates for adoption by the Na- 
tion’s industrialized communities. This re- 
port will be delivered by Albert W. Hawkes, 
president of the national chamber and 
outstanding American industrialist. What 
is the plan and how does it function? To 
bring you a specific illustration, N. B. C. 
presents, with Mr. Hawkes, a first-hand re- 
port on the work and accomplishments of 
the Toledo Industrial Peace Board. The 
manufacturing city of Toledo, Ohio, has 
attained national prominence because of its 
remarkable record of steadily diminishing 
strikes. Here this evening to tell Mr. 
Hawkes and the radio audience the suc- 
cess story of the Toledo Peace Board are 
Toledo Mayor John Q. Carey and Edmund 
Ruffin, the board’s director. And now, Mr. 
Hawkes. 

Mr. Hawkes. The destructive tidal wave 
of strikes that swept the country has now 
subsided somewhat, but there is no as- 
surance that there won’t be a recurrence. 
Therefore, the issue is far from being settled. 
Strikes have not ceased altogether by any 
means. Threats of strikes continue to 
hover ominously over the Nation. 

The serious problem of industrial strife— 
strife that interrupts the flow of the ma- 
chines and materials of defense—warrants 
the painstaking consideration of every pa- 
triotic and public-spirited American. 

In my last talk to the N. B. C. network 
audience several weeks ago, I pointed out 
emphatically that legislative compulsion in 
the settlement of defense strikes is not the 
answer in @ representative democracy—that 
voluntary cooperation is the American way. 
We do not and cannot defend ourselves 
against totalitarianism through adoption of 
totalitarian methods. 

What, then, is the solution to the strike 
problem? Well, here’s the most logical an- 
swer that I know. The Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States strongly urges 
that employers and employees declare a 
Nation-wide moratorium on industrial strife 
for the duration of the emergency. This 
moratorium may most effectively be realized 
through local and voluntary action. Though 
national in effect, defense strikes are mostly 
local in origin. Communities throughout 
the country are answering the national 
chamber’s urgent call for a cessation of in- 
dustrial disputes—-disputes that disrupt not 
only defense production but the Nation’s 
very unity. 

Local chambers of commerce have been 
instrumental in the organization of mora- 
torium committees composed of the most 
progressive elements of local labor, manage- 
ment, and the public. These committees 
are making possible the machinery of media- 
tion locally, and employers and employees 
are talking their differences out instead of 
fighting them out. That method, I submit, 
is the American way—and we believe that 
is the only way. 
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The progress thus far achieved through 
this voluntary method of settling disputes 
fs encouraging. But now let’s listen to a 
first-hand account of a strike-preventive 
plan, similar to that advocated by the na- 
tional chamber, which has been operating 
with increasing success in Toledo, Ohio. As 
our announcer has already informed you, 
John Carey, Toledo’s mayor, and Edmund 
Ruffin, director of Toledo’s peace board, are 
with us this evening. Mayor Carey, will you 
tell us something about your city? 

Mr, Carey. Well, Mr. Hawkes, we have ap- 
proximately 325,000 people in our city and 
its environs. We have about 500 industries. 
We are the center of the glass industry, and 
we're large manufacturers of automotive 
parts. We are mainly an industrial city—a 
city that under ordinary circumstances would 
be just as subject to labor disturbances as 
any other highly industrialized community. 

Mr. Hawkes. Mayor Carey, all evidence in- 
dicates that your conditions are ordinary, 
but that your accomplishments are extraor- 
dinary. Industrial relations in your city have 
become singularly free from discord. How 
do you account for Toledo’s industrial har- 
mony? Surely you have had labor troubles 
in the past? 

Mr. Carey. Toledo’s record of industrial 
disputes was no different from that of many 
other harassed manufacturing cities before 
we organized our peace board. As a matter 
of fact, we experienced labor difficulties of 
a rather spectacular character in 1934. Our 
peace board came as a result of those hectic 
times. 

Mr. Hawkes. What was the nature of those 
labor troubles, Mayor Carey? 

Mr. Carry. Well, it wasn’t so much the ex- 
tent of the trouble as the violence of its 
character that worried us. The State 
guardsmen had to be called out. Two per- 
sons, innocent bystanders, were killed, and 
we suffered from a rash of lesser strikes. 
Then a general strike threatened to smother 
Toledo’s production almost entirely. 

Mr. Hawkes. And did this general strike 
occur? 

Mr. Carey. Fortunately, it didn’t. But it 
made us stop to think—think fast and hard. 
In the meanwhile, Edward McGrady, former 
Assistant Secretary of Labor, had traveled to 
Toledo time and again in connection with 
industrial conflicts. Finally, Mr. McGrady 
told us that our problem was a local one 
and should be solved locally. He suggested 
that we form a local industrial peace board. 
We acted on his sound advice and set up a 
board composed of five labor leaders, five 
manufacturers, and eight representatives of 
the Toledo public. 

Mr. Hawkes. I understand that the peace 
board met with success from the start. 

Mr. Carey. That’s right, Mr. Hawkes, and 
the city is determined that it will continue 
to be successful. Not only city and peace 
board officials, not only employers and the 
labor unions, but the Toledo public in gen- 
eral is determined that wasteful deadlocks 
must be forestalled. And right here, Mr. 
Hawkes, I should like to express my belief 
that the determination and cooperation of 
the community means everything to the 
board’s successful operation. There’s no 
magic in the plan itself. But behind it is the 
will of the people. It was formed at the in- 
sistence of the people, the employers, the 
workers and the press. In my opinion, the 
peace-board plan, which is generally the 
same as the moratorium plan advocated by 
the national chamker, can succeed anywhere 
if the community stands firmly behind it. 

Mr. Hawkes. The peace board is a part of 
Toledo’s: city government, isn’t it? 

Mr. Carey. Yes; it is, Mr. Hawkes. And 
the cost of the board to the city is only a 
little more than $6,000 a year. 

Mr. Hawkes. What have been the results 
of the peace board’s activities so far as the 
city is concerned? 
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Mr. Carrey. The results in man-hours saved, 
in orders to Toledo industries which would 
have gone elsewhere if labor conditions had 
been disturbed, in wages earned and paid, 
and in uninterrupted production total sav- 
ings of many millions of dollars. But that’s 
only the material side of Toledo’s success 
story. Our town is more unified now, more 
friendly and its people are more neighborly. 
We are not only more peaceful in our indus- 
trial relations but in our personal relations 
as well. 

Mr. Hawkes. You've given us a good idea of 
what the peace board means to Toledo, Mayor 
Carey. Now, let’s take a closer look at the 
methods used by the board. 

Mr. Carry. Ed Ruffin is the outstanding au- 
thority on the work of the board, Mr. Hawkes. 
Since Mr. Ruffin is a modest sort of fellow, I 
won’t embarrass him with tco much praise 
of his qualifications. But I do want to say 
that Mr. Ruffin, as director of the peace 
board, is the key to its success. He has the 
respect of employers and employees. As a 
newspaper labor reporter at the time of his 
appointment as the board’s director, he had 
an excellent knowledge of Toledo's labor re- 
lations. In many instances, an entire dispute 
is handled by Mr. Ruffin, without recourse to 
the volunteer members of the panel. 

Mr. Hawkes. Thank you, Mayor Carey, for 
your instructive and interesting comments, 
and I want to talk with Mr. Ruffin in just a 
moment. First, I should like to tell our audi- 
ence in the many communities throughout 
the country that I believe the picture of To- 
ledo painted by Mayor Carey—a picture of 
peace in industry—can be painted in your 
community through adoption of the na- 
tional chamber’s proposal for a moratorium 
on industrial strife. These are perilous times 
for our Nation. The need for the highest de- 
gree of unity and harmony in our relations, 
industrial and social, is urgent and vital. As 
president of the national chamber, I urge 
every local chamber of commerce, every com- 
munity worried by strikes or threats of strikes, 
to give immediate and sincere consideration 
to the national chamber’s plan. And now, Mr. 
Ruffin, briefly what is the record of Toledo’s 
peace board? 

Mr. Rurrin. We are proud of our record, 
Mr. Hawkes. During the 6 years of the 
board's life, 181 disputes have been settled 
without stoppage of work in any instance. 
These disputes involved 36,244 employees. 
Over the same pericd the board helped set- 
tle 52 lesser strikes involving 6,090 employees. 
And I am happy to say that not a single 
strike has occurred in Toledo’s defense in- 
cdustries. 

ir. Hawkes. Those figures 
speak for themselves, Mr. Ruffin. 
thority has the board? 

Mr. Rurrin. None at all, Mr. Hawkes. We 
don’t actually hunt disputes, and the board’s 
decisions aren’t mandatory. Our function is 
to mediate disputes brought to us. However, 
our recommendations are virtually always 
accepted as just and fair. 

Mr. Hawkes. Since the board itself has 
no legal powers of intervention, will you tell 
us how you proceed when a dispute is re- 
ferred to your agency? 

Mr. Rurrin. Well, first of all, Mr. Hawkes, 
we guard against either side bringing a 
trifling matter to the board. While either 
side can appeal to the board, our first step 
is to determine if the disputants cannot 
agree without our help. 

Mr. Hawkes. Then, what’s the next step? 

Mr. RUFFIN. The next step isn’t always the 
same. Sometimes we hold a hearing. Some- 
times a round-table conference. Then, again, 
we center our efforts on what is obviously 
the point of greatest difference and suggest 
concessions of one sort or another. 

Mr. Hawkes. Will you relate a few in- 
stances? 

Mr. Rurrin. Well, in one instance, we per- 
suaded a union to forego its demands al- 


pretty much 
What au- 


together in view of conditions prevailing in 
a firm—conditions which made it impossible 
for the firm to meet the union’s demands. 
In other instances, we've persuaded em- 
Pployers to grant at least a of wage 
increases demanded—and in so: cases the 
full increase. Working conditions have also 
been a field of many compromises. And 
both with C. I. O. and A. F. of L. unions 
we have managed to iron out tangles in- 
volving perhaps only one or two men. You 
know, of course, that considerations involv- 
ing only one or two employees are often 
the cause of a strike. In other instances 
we have not completely settled issues, but 
at least have obtained delays. During the 
period of delay tempers cool and give em- 
ployer and employee an opportunity to work 
out a congenial and logical solution to their 
dispute. 

Mr. Hawkes. Mr. Ruffin, do you feel that 
Toledo has definitely secured insurance 
against major strikes through the peace- 
board plan? 

Mr. RurFFin. It is possible for Toledo to 
have a bad strike at any time, Mr. Hawkes. 
However, I do believe that such a strike 
is much less apt to occur in Toledo than in 
most industrial communities. I most cer- 
tainly feel that befcre a strike is called, 
every effort would have been made to effect 
@ peaceful settlement. And we would ex- 
haust every resource before calling on the 
Federal Government. 

Mr. Hawkes. In Toledo, then, there is little 
likelihood of your having to call upon the 
Federal mediation agencies? 

Mr. Rurrin. That is correct, Mr. Hawkes, 
as effective as they are, we would only call 
on them as a last resort. You see, Mr. 
Hawkes, we believe that we shall have set 
@ new pace in settling labor difficulties 
through voluntary local cooperation. Like 
all people with good reputations we feel 
compelled to maintain that reputation to 
the best of our ability. 

Mr. Hawkes. I see your point, Mr. Ruffin. 
It’s largely a matter of civic pride. I com- 
mend the people of Toledo for the intelli- 
gence they show in using brains instead of 
force in conducting their community affairs. 
Peaceful labor conditions are the best adver- 
tisement any city can have. Thank you, 
Mr. Ruffin, and you Mayor Carey, for taking 
time to come to the broadcast studios and 
tell us about Toledo’s industrial peace board. 
What has been accomplished by Toledo in 
bringing peace to management and labor 
can be accomplished by other American com- 
munities. In this connection telegrams just 
received today from chambers of commerce 
in Atlanta, Ga., Savannah, Ga., and the 
Oranges and Maplewood, N. J., advise us of 
the successful organization of moratorium 
committees in those communities. We hope 
they will be as successful as the Toledo 
board has been. Other cities throughout the 
country are in the process of forming mora- 
torium committees as advocated by the Na- 
tional Chamber. If Nation-wide support is 
given the National Chamber in its plan to 
put an end to disputes between employer 
and employee, I believe we shall have ad- 
vanced toward a solution of our entire 
problem of industrial conflict—both in 
peacetime and preparedness industries. Any 
American community interested in the Na- 
tional Chamber’s plan for a moratorium on 
industrial strife, which would like to adopt 
it, can receive complete information by 
writing to me in care of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

ANNOUNCER. You have just heard a dis- 
cussion on the subject How to Stop Strikes, 
presented by National Broadcasting Co. in 
cooperation with the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States. Participating in the 
discussion were Albert W. Hawkes, president 
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of the National Chamber; John Q. Carey, 
mayor of Toledo, Ohio; and Edmund Ruffin, 
director of Toledo’s industrial peace board. 





Defense Highway Program Means 
Strengthening Transportation Arteries 
for Increasing Preparedness Activities 
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Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, by 
passage today of H. R. 5110 the House of 
Representatives has again definitely dis- 
played its determination to proceed wise- 
ly in building the strongest defense pro- 
gram possible for America. We have 
been slow in realizing that our highways 
were not improved and built for military 
uses—and for this reason there mus.. of 
necessity be a speedy undertaking of the 
construction of roads which vill supple- 
ment the regular Federal Aid Road Act 
funds. 

The time is long overdue for action— 
and yet we must not go forward with 
haste which will in some instances cause 
reckless procedure. But we must start 
now to put into motion the forces vital 
to getting the work under way in the next 
few months at the latest. Wisdom cer- 
tainly dictates that we take stock of our 
highway deficiencies and begin the work 
which will modernize our national high- 
way system, making it the finest for 
peacetime service and at the same time a 
highly developed and definitely efficient 
adjunct for our national defense. 

SUPERHIGHWAYS NEEDED NOW 


Mr. Speaker, it has long been my belief 
that many-lane roads and superhigh- 
ways were urgently needed in the United 
States. I am pleased at the reaction 
which has come to the building and use 
of the so-called Pennsylvania Turnpike. 
I hope it will not be many years until 
there will be a vast network of such high- 
ways. They will be of great value to the 
country in future time—when war, we 
trust. is banished and free men are once 
again able to work in peace. It is neces- 
sary that we not close our eyes to what 
has happened and our responsibility to 
the same in these days of all-out defense 
effort. 

In this connection I should like to in- 
clude at this point parts of an address 
which I delivered on December 11 of last 
year, when speaking before the annual 
banquet of the Illinois Road Builders’ 
Association. Excerpts follow: 

HIGHWAYS AND NATIONAL DEFENSE 

An outstanding lesson in Germany’s amaz- 
ingly successful blitzkrieg is the importance 
of an adequate and integrated system of 
highways. From the day he attained power 
until he struck his first devastating blow Hit- 
ler had some of the best engineering brains 
of Germany constructing a network of super- 
highways on a scale the nation had never 
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seen, coordinating it with the development of 
rail, water, and air transportation systems. 
It was this system that made possible the 
gigantic expansion of German armaments in 
the few short years that followed Hitler’s 
march into the Rhineland. And when Po- 
land’s hour struck it was the broad, perfectly 
constructed roads right to the border which 
enabled his swiftly moving mechanized 
hordes to accomplish what military men con- 
sidered an utter impossibility. 


NARROW ROADS HAMPER ALLIES 


In Hitler’s headlong rush to the French 
coast it was again the superhighway system 
that transported his unending stream of 
tanks and motorized troops, in contrast was 
the relatively inadequate system of narrow 
roads used by the French and British. The 
Allies were slow in their initial advance 
through Belgium to meet the Germans, and 
then were bottlenecked without supplies or 
reinforcements when the narrow roads were 
choked with fleeing humanity and blasted 
by Stuka bombers. It was the story of one- 
and two-lane roads, vulnerable to attack, 
against a vast system of six- and eight-lane 
superhighways. 

In relation to our industrialization, size, 
and strength, our highway system today is 
little better than were those of the conquered 
countries. Nearly one-third of our 75,000 
miles of strategically important highways do 
not at the present time meet even the mini- 
mum requirements of the War Department. 
Some of it is too crooked, some too steep, 
some too light in construction to stand mili- 
tary transport. During the October maneu- 
vers of the District of Columbia National 
Guard, centering in the West Virginia moun- 
tains at my home town of Elkins, heavy trucks 
carrying antiaircraft guns had to be rerouted 
from the main highway between Washington 
and Elkins because in that 230-mile strip of 
excellent road there were two bridges over 
which the trucks could not pass. This condi- 
tion is duplicated in all parts of the country; 
maneuvers in Texas this year showed that 
only 25 percent of the roads used were ade- 
quate to handle even the comparatively light 
10-ton tanks and 155-millimeter howitzers, 
which were the heaviest equipment used. 
What would we do if the coming heavy tanks 
were rushed into this possible invasion site 
under conditions of actual warfare? 

NEW HIGHWAY BILL NEEDED 


With the convening of the new Congress 
in January we must meet the responsibility 
of preparing and passing supplemental legis- 
lation to provide for an immediate program 
of constructing highways adequate for our 
national-defense requirements. This should 
be in addition to the regular biennial Federal- 
aid highway measures, the last one of which 
was passed a few months ago. Moreover, I 
believe that the Federal Government should 
bear the brunt of this cost, perhaps as much 
as 80 percent, instead of the 50 percent borne 
under our regular Federal-aid legislation 

I believe the Federal Government should 
bear this high ratio of the expense because 
such a program is as essential to our rapidly 
expanding defense effort as are new manufac- 
turing facilities. We need transport and more 
transport, particularly since the Federal Gov- 
ernment has at long last recognized the need 
for Gecentralizing Gefense industries. Four 
years ago I advocated such a plan; today fac- 
tories by the score for production of aircraft, 
munitions, engines, nitrates, and other sinews 
of war preparedness are being located in Illi- 
nois, Kansas, Iowa, Missouri, Ohio, Kentucky, 
West Virginia, and other interior States. 

Industrial mobilization, plus an increasing 
peacetime traffic, already threatens to overtax 
our present transportation system. Railroads, 
with equipment depleted by depression years, 
may soon feel the pressure of transporting 
defense materials. Waterways have been 
steadily improved in recent years, but still 
fall far short of carrying their share of the 


load. Commercial aviation, with emphasis on 
passengers and spged, grows in importance 
daily but cannot be expected to help mate- 
rially in the transport of bulky materials. 
The automotive industry, which grew to its 
present g'ant stature with the growth of high- 
ways, can lend its facilities to speeding de- 
fense transport, provided we build the roads 
to carry the trucks. Our transportation net- 
work must be strengthened at every point. 
To you who are road builders there appears 
the challenge of uniting your forces in the 
planning, improvement, and extension of our 
highway development. I am sure you will not 
fail in this obligation. 
STUDIES BEGAN 20 YEARS AGO 

Some 20 years ago the War Department 
began studies of our highway needs, which 
are being modified today to meet the new 
tempo of modern war. We realize tuat we 
must revamp our conception of minimum re- 
quirements. Testimony before the House 
Roads Committee, of which I am a member, 
revealed that there are some 6,390 miles of 
highway in the New England States alone 
that should be rebuilt, widened, or relocated. 
There are also 506 bridges that should be 
widened or rebuilt. And these recommenda- 
tions, which will cost an estimated $388,- 
223,000, are based only on our immediate 
peacetime needs to better traffic conditions 
and promote highway safety. The cost of 
building New England’s highways to serve 
the dual purpose of civil and military use 
would probably reach the staggering total of 
$600,000,000. At this time it is impossible to 
estimate accurately how many billions will 
be needed for necessary highway expansion 
and improvement through the entire Nation. 


As I said in the foregoing, the task is 
going to be a gigantic one, and the cost 
will be staggering. Revenues will be 
tapped deeply to carry out such a pro- 
gram. But the people will find a way to 
do the job. By passing H. R. 5110 an im- 
portant start is made. Access roads and 
strategic highways will receive the bulk 
of the program, although we have not 
forgotten to provide for surveys and ex- 
perimental phases, such as flight strips. 
The testimony of Maj. Gen. George H. 
Brett, Chief of the Air Corps, leads us into 
new fields—but they are of growing im- 
portance as air power dominates the war 
scene. 

FLIGHT STRIPS URGED BY BRETT 


General Brett, in his testimony before 
the Roads Committee, wisely stated: 
The establishment of auxiliary airdromes, 


satellite fields, as we call them, is a strategic 
problem in certain sections of the country. 


He then went on to say that it was be- 
lieved that widening of the roads, by giv- 
ing right-of-way for about 450 feet at 
road intersections where advantage could 
be taken of wind conditions that real 
benefit would come to the Air Corps, and 
that the public would be benefited with 
the improvement of the roads themselves. 

The money which is to be spent on this 
experimental work will, I feel, be returned 
manyfold. National defense will surely 
be strengthened by this work. 

In conclusion may your attention he 
directed to the fact that some 33,000,000 
motor vehicles are operating daily over 
the roads of this country. To better serve 
our civilian needs, to increase the safety 
factor, to bring about a greater degree of 
national defense—all these are cogent 
reasons for making more adequate the 
highway system of America. 
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CORRESPONDENCE OF HON. GEORGE W. 
JOHNSON OF WEST VIRGINIA AND 
W. L. BATT, DEPUTY DIRECTOR, OFFICE 
OF PRODUCTION MANAGEMENT 


Mr. JOHNSON of West Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the follow- 
ing letters: 


OFFICE OF PRODUCTION MANAGEMENT, 
Washington, D.C., July 14, 1941. 
Hon. Grorce W. JOHNSON, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. JOHNSON: This is in further re- 
sponse to your letter of June 9, addressed 
to Mr. Knudsen, outlining your views of the 
desirability of constructing steam electric- 
generating facilities to provide power for 
national defense. 

We are giving the subject of adequate 
power supply for defense most careful con- 
sideration. It is our present view that the 
country will need as much low-cost gener- 
ating capacity, both steam and hydro, as our 
manufacturing facilities for turbines, boilers, 
generators, and related equipment can 
produce. 

For the most part, the privately owned 
utilities are dependent upon steam electric 
installations to meet additional demands for 
power in their respective service areas. For 
this reason, to the extent possible, the pro- 
ductive facilities for steam-electric equip- 
ment are being reserved to meet the require- 
ments of private power systems. This means 
that public agencies must be relied upon to 
develop hydroelectric power and under cer- 
tain conditons, as in the Tennessee Valley 
region, a combination of hydro and steam 
power. 

We are rushing to completion our surveys 
of probable power demands by areas. As 
soon as these studies are completed we wiil 
be in a position to make specific recom- 
mendations to the private and public power 
systems throughout the country on how 
much additional capacity must be installed 
to meet anticipated requirements. We shall 
be pleased to keep you in touch with develop- 
ments in West Virginia. 

Very truly yours, 
W. L. Barr, 
Deputy Director. 


JULY 21, 1941. 
Hon. W. L. Bart, 
Office of Production Management, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mp. Batt: I have your letter of 
July 14 in reply to a letter I addressed to Mr. 
William S. Knudsen, under date of June 9 
with reference to the generation of electrical 
power from coal, instead of depending en- 
tirely, or to a large extent, on generating this 
power from hydroelectric power. This letter 
was published in the Appendix of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, page A2746. 

I have read your letter of July 14 with a 
great deal of interest; however, I do not feel 
that it throws very much light, or gives very 
much encouragement. 
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Somehow, I feel, that the h 
group is very wide awake to the development 
of hydroelectric power, while, on the other 
hand, the coal industry is, , asleep 
at the switch. It is evident from your letter 
that even the O. P. M. realizes that energy 
developed by the use of coal is more depend- 
able than hydroelectric energy, for at most, if 
not all, your hydroelectric plants you have 
installed plants for the use of coal to help out 
when waterpower fails. 

While I am not authorized to speak, I feel 
confident that the coal industry, as well as 
the coal miners, would be glad, indeed, to do 
their part in aiding you in installing coal- 
burning plants for electric energy at the 
mouth of the mines. I am hopeful that I can 
arouse the coal industry to take action. 

I note what you say about the apparent 
need for providing so much additional elec- 
tric generating capacity as will tax to the 
utmost the manufacturing facilities for tur- 
bines, boilers, generators, and related equip- 
ment. This is substantiated and amplified in 
the report which the Federal Power Commis- 
sion submitted to the President on July 16, 
@ copy of which I have at hand. The latter 
report gives rise to many questions of policy, 
as well as of need, that the Congress will 
necessarily have to examine into with great 
care. 

In your letter to me you suggest that in 
the consideration of the question of steam 
power versus hydro power, you are proceed- 
ing upon the assumption that private utilities 
in expanding their own electric generating 
facilities will absorb all of the steam power 
plant equipment that the manufacturers are 
able to produce, and that hence, the Federal 
Government in any steps of its own to in- 
crease electric generating facilities is vir- 
tually compelled because of a manufacturing 
bottleneck to have recourse to hydroelectric 
power for generation, rather than to steam 


power. I find myself unable to accept that 
assumption. 
Obviously, either new steam generating 


plants or new hydroelectric generating plants 
will impose heavy demands on the manu- 
facturers of turbines, boilers, generators, etc. 
As to some of this equipment the require- 
ments of steam and hydro plants are very 
nearly identical; some of the equipment will 
be quite different. 

But, in the case of the steam plant, the 
generating equipment is all there is to it 
except the building in which it is housed, 
whereas in the case of the hydroelectric plant, 
dams and waterworks representing large 
capital expenditures and entailing large 
amounts of labor and material are requisite 
in addition to the generating equipment. 
Of course, the interval of time between the 
commencement and completion of a hydro- 
electric project is ordinarily twice as great 
as in the case of a steam plant. Further in 
favor of steam plants is the greater flexi- 
bility with: respect to location and often the 
escape from the problem of long-distance 
transmission. 

We know that time is of the essence when 
it comes to providing there electric facilities. 
I believe we may assume also that if other 
factors are anywhere near equal we should 
elect the course that costs the least and in- 
volves the least in terms of men and material. 
It seems to me a poor justification for new 
hydro power plants to say that we build them 
because the manufacturers of steam power- 
plant equipment are already overloaded with 
orders 

It seems to me that the thing to do is to 
increase the manufacturing capacity of the 
generating equipment for steam plants and 
concentrate on equipment of that type except 
with respect to enlarging the generating 
capacity of hydro plants already in being. 

With kindest regards and best wishes, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Grorct W. JOHNSON, 
Member of Congress. 
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LETTER TO THE PRESIDENT BY AMOS 
PINCHOT 


Mr. TINKHAM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Recorp, 
I include the following letter addressed to 
the President by Mr. Amos Pinchot: 


New York, July 11, 1941. 
The Honorable FraNKLIn D, ROOSEVELT, 
The White House, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. Present: Nine scant months 
ago, by the election of a Chief Executive for 
a third consecutive term, a dictatorship was 
begotten on the body politic of this coun- 
try. Your occupation of Iceland, without 
knowledge or consent of Congress, together 
with your July 7th message and July 8th 
press conference, disclosing your intention to 
wage an undeclared war on German sea 
power in the Atlantic, give proof that the 
period of gestation is over, and a new dicta- 
torship born to the world. 

Mr. President, if you act upon your propo- 
sition to shoot it out with the German Navy, 
should it attack vessels carrying contraband 
to England, or even show itself in the waters 
between Iceland and the United States, you 
will do this in clear defiance of international 
law and our Constitution, that places the 
war-making power in Congress. Moreover, 
this act of war will be a repudiation of your 
pre-election contract with the people, to keep 
America out of war provided they would give 
you a third term in office. and it may be said 
that, for the performance of this contract, 
you were paid in advance on November 5, 
1940, by the votes of 27,000,000 then trusting, 
but now betrayed, citizens. 

Mr. President, some of us have short mem- 
ories nowadays. Consequently, with your 
permission, I will remind you of the even- 
ing of October 23, 1940, when in Convention 
Hall, in Philadelphia, you addressed some 
16,000 wildly cheering citizens as follows: 

“To Republicans and Democrats, to every 
man, woman, and child in the Nation I 
say this—your President and your Secretary 
of State are following the road to peace. We 
are arming ourselves not for any foreign war. 

“We are arming ourselves not for any pur- 
pose of conquest or intervention in foreign 
disputes. I repeat again that I stand on the 
platform of our party: ‘We will not partici- 
pate in foreign wars and we will not send 
our Army, Naval, or Air Forces to fight in 
foreign lands outside of the Americas except 
in case of attack.’” 

And these citizens certainly believed that, 
by the word “attack,” you meant attack, and 
not some seizure by Germany of some other 
nation’s bases in Africa, or the Indian Ocean 
on the far side of this planet. In Madison 
Square Garden, on October 28, you said: 

“We shall continue to go forward in firm 
faith. We shall continue to go forward in 
peace.” 

And 2 days later, at Boston, you rammed 
home your New York and Philadelphia pledges 
in the foliowing now familiar words: 

“And while I am talking to you, fathers 
and mothers, I give you one more assurance. 
I have said this before, but I shall say it 
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isphere, without authority of Congress, when 
ever, in your opinion, such action might be 
necessary. In a word, ycu propose to act, 
not as an American President, but as a con 
fessed dictator equaliy scornful of his own 


E 
; 


with Congress, before the lend-lease bill was 
passed. Namely, that our Government would 
not be responsible for delivering goods lent, 
leased, sold, or given to Britain, and that the 
provisions of the bill should in no case be 
used to provoke war. 

Today there is no defense reason in God's 
world for entering a declared or undeclared 
war that did not exist in greater measure 
when you made your peace pledges last fall at 
Philadelphia, Hartford, Boston, New York, 
Brooklyn, Cleveland, and Washington. We 
are far better prepared for defense than then, 
and so is England. And, with our rising pro- 
duction, we can admittedly make America 
impregnable before Hitler, it.volved as he is, 
could organize an expeditionary force, if he 
were mad enough to do so. No military au- 
thority has dared testify otherwise. 

That is one reason why the majority of 
Americans are little moved by the cowardly 
doctrine that we cannot defend ourselve and 
will be enslaved by Hitler, unless we go forth 
and fight him in Africa and Asia, or in Europe 
on his home grounds. That doctrine does 
not make sense. And everybody knows it. 
The one place where the English have 
stopped Hitler is England. And yet, from 
the moment of your reelection, you have not 
ceased to use every expedient to spread a 
psychology of hysteria and blind funk in the 
United States. And you have invited Ger- 
man attack and total war by aggressive, pro- 
vocative acts that follow each other in ever 
faster succession. 

The unvarnished truth is that you are 
taking part in something which can only be 
described as an international conspiracy to 
draw America into participation in bloody, 
foreign wars that are needless for defense 
and prejudicial to every legitimate interest 
of our people. Meantime you and your 
spokesmen, in and out of Congress, are re- 
viling every loyal American who says now 
precisely what you said 9 months ago, and 
whose cardinal sin is that he loves his own 
country better than any other. 

So this, Mr. President, is democracy—your 
democracy, democracy 4 la mode and & la 
New Deal. It is the first fruit of your four 
freedoms—especially including freedom of 
speech and freedom from fear and war— 
which you propose to install and defend in 
every part of the world. A people that does 
not want war dragged into war by the irre- 
sponsible will of an individual who rose to 
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power by promising to keep them out of war. 
Mr. President, once more I urge you, in the 
name of your country’s good, and the reputa- 
tion of American democratic government, to 
reconsider your course before it is too late. 

Personally, I do not believe you can either 
force, frighten, or finesse a great self-respect- 
ing people into foreign wars which their 
common sense and’ considered judgment tell 
them to avoid. Nevertheless, if you do not 
abandon the purposes you announced in 
your message to Congress of July 7, and your 
subsequent press conferences, you will do 
your country an unforgettable injury by 
serving notice on the world that the integrity 
of America’s White House is no longer intact. 

In closing, may I remind you that not long 
ago you stated that the world can neither 
deal nor make peace with a man who does 
not keep his word. 

Sincerely yours, 
Amos PINCHOT. 
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RADIO ADDRESS OF HON. ALF M. LANDON, 
OF KANSAS 


Mr. LAMBERTSON. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include the following address 
delivered over the radio yesterday by Hon. 
Alf M. Landon: 


The President's drive to extend the period 
of service under the draft act is just the be- 
ginning of a sad revelation to the American 
people. A revelation that major statements 
of policy of candidates for the Presidency 
were “mere campaign oratory.” Frankness 
and candor compel me to say that in the last 
national election only one of the candidates 
for President has been loyal and consistent 
to his preelection policies and promises, and 
that was the candidate of the Socialist Party, 
Norman Thomas. 

Lack of confidence in the word of its chief 
executive is a real disintegrating force in 
any nation and any army. Last year, when 
the President, speaking as a candidate, was 
telling the American people of the beneficial 
results of a year’s training for boys—and 
girls also—in Army camps and labor bat- 
talions, France and Holland and Norway 
and Belgium were conquered countries. He, 
the President, and the Presidential candi- 
date, must have known then the demands 
his provocative speeches and acts would 
place on the draftees. But he has shown 
himself a master at changing his pace. One 
day he threw provocative words at the 
bloody dictators. The next day he assured 
the American people that their boys would 
never be sent to Europe to fight, but would 
only be given a nice healthful outing by a 
year’s training in outdoor exercises. 

But that is not all of it, nor the worst of 
it. Within 2 months Mr. Roosevelt, accord- 
ing to press dispatches, repeated his assur- 
ances that the boys would be sent home at 
the end of the year, and so would the Na- 
tional Guard. 

The world situation has not changed any 
since that latest promise to the American 


- 


people, except for the war between the Com- 
munists and the Nazis. And the average 
man is getting a cynical laugh out of the 
flip-flops that are being done, not only by 
the American Communists but by the war 
crowd in meeting the shifting line-ups 
characteristic of European wars. The Com- 
munists had to join the administration over 
night. But the administration has also 
taken the Communists as partners. 

The only invasion this country has suf- 
fered since the war with England in 1812 
is the organized propaganda invasion by 
Soviet Russia. 

I quote from the July Readers Digest: 

“Representatives of the Soviet Government 
offered to insert a clause in a contract with 
a machine-tool manufacturer, guaranteeing 
that while the company was working on Rus- 
sian orders there would be no strike.” 

As Stanley High points out, the Commu- 
nists’ union leaders belong to “an invading 
Communist army, shielded by an unin- 
formed public and coddled by the authori- 
ties, which has moved into position from 
which, on orders from Moscow or Berlin, it 
can jam the wheels of American production 
and peralyze our national defense.” 

Of course, this was written before the 
“Commies” and the Nazis fell out. 

From this startling revelation by a reputa- 
ble and accurate reporter it is evident that 
the greatest violation of our national rights, 
the most wholesale commitment of un- 
friendly acts by any foreign government 
against us, has been committed by the very 
government that we are now expected to help, 
the “red” Soviet. 

Now, if the period of service under this 
Draft Act is extended, I predict the next step 
will be to remove the prohibition against any 


draftees or National Guardsmen being sent. 


outside the Western Hemisphere. The news- 
papers reported: “Both the White House and 
the Army are willing to abandon at this time 
the resolutions which would remove this pro- 
hibition” [against sending the draftees and 
guardsmen outside the Western Hemisphere 
by mere Executive order}. 

That is a qualified position similar to 
Churchill's speech last April that England 
didn’t need American soldiers “at this time.” 

With the President’s proposal to extend the 
Drait Act we are getting down close to brass 
tacks. 

Another “fooler” of the President in the 
campaign was the repeated promise of “busi- 
ness as usual.” The President was the author 
of that sleazy slogan. Another “fooler” was 
that we would keep all our social gains. The 
President repeated that one in his May fire- 
side chat. 

But if the President is to blame for trying 
to hoodwink the American people, so are 
his fellow conspirators, including members of 
his Cabinet. There are those who sold the 
lease-lend bill to the country under false 
pretenses. 

Then there are certain iabor leaders. These 
know—the tops at least—that Mr. Roosevelt 
is heading for war, and that if we get into 
war, business will not be conducted as usual, 
and social gains will be sacrificed. Yet John 
Lewis is the only national labor leader who 
has the guts to stick his neck out and tell 
labor what is going to happen to it. 

Finally, what are those democratic Mem- 
bers of the Congress going to do who promised 
never, never, never would they vote to send 
an American boy to fight in Europe—let alone 
Asia, and Africa, and the seven seas. 

This political chicanery, this hoodwinking 
the American people, is the enemy that is 
flocding cur homes, at one of the six most 
critical times in our national life. Because 
the American people have been denied the 
truth, and treated as weaklings, confidence 
and trust in leadership is being destroyed at 
a time when it is most needed. 

No wonder the world, as well as his fellow 
Americans, are puzzled at the President’s 
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leadership. Friendly New Deal columnists 
printed the fact that a few months ago the 
President, for the first time, realized that he 
couldn't defeat Hitler by speeches. 

So maybe the President was fooled himself, 
while he was fooling the American peorie. 

In any event, he has persisted im «= © vurse 
of action that his closest suppozieis said 
meant war, while at the same time protesting 
that he did not mean war. 

And now, realizing at last that hi- course 
means war, he wants to extend the draft act 
so that he can keep the boys in the Army and 
have them available to send overseas without 
cny further interference from the Congress. 

A logical explanation for his sudden re- 
versel on the pericd of service of the draftees 
and the guard could be his sudden awaken- 
ing to the fact that wars are not won by 
words, or diplomacy, or halfway, half-baked 
measures. But many men, including myself, 
saw this clearly and said so on repeated occa- 
sions. Mere campaign oratory is bad enough 
in the great national referendum. It can be 
fatal in international affairs. 

Now, from the viewpoint of pure consist- 
ency, some who have opposed Mr. Roosevelt’s 
war policies can honestly and sincerely sup- 
port the extension of the period of service in 
the Draft Act. These are neither handi- 
capped by having attempted to hoodwink the 
American people, nor can they be accused of 
not accurately foreseeing the inevitable re- 
sult of Mr. Roosevelt's war policy. 

I am compelled by circumstances, brought 
about partly by the President’s policies, to 
take the position that it is unsafe to release 
from service these men who have had some 
physical training and some fundamentals of 
military coordination. They are all we have 
in the way of land defense. 

However, for the sake of national morale, 
the President must advise the Congress defi- 
nitely what unforeseen events have caused 
him to change his statements of even 2 
months ago to the American people 

A vigorous inaependent legislative branch 
of the Government should require such a 
statement. That is the way to public 
strength as well as legislative strength. The 
Congress should require the President to ad- 
vise it where these boys are to be used, an 
what the Nation and the Army are to pre- 
pare for. Neither the country, the Army, nor 
the O. P. M. knows for sure—in fact, no one 
can be sure—whether we are preparing for 
defense of the Western Hemisphere or under- 
writing an English-Russian victory. This 
confusion handicaps all our defense prepara- 
tions. 

Today, as a Nation, we are wide open. Un- 
der the provocative words and bellicose poli- 
cies and acts of the President and his Cabinet 
we have gone too far not to be armed to the 
teeth. 

The President has been guilty of using the 
pretext of national emergency time and time 
again to rush through the Congress vague 
and limitless grants of power. His short cuts 
to obtain legislation have established the 
seeds of totalitarianism in this country as 
nothing written in the legislation itself has 
done. 

But this is one time the national emer- 
gency is real. So the American people will 
have to take it on the chin. It is a gross 
breach of the promises that this administra- 
tion made the country and the draftees. 
But then, that is the record of the New Deal 
in many other cases in past years. 

But I do think the amendment to the 
Draft Act calls for a frank, clear-cut state- 
ment, with no weasel words in it, from the 
President himself, as to whether he believes 
we are in the war or not. 

The most vicious part of this whole busi- 
ness is the attempted teirorization of all 
who dare to say that our participation in 
the war is still an issue. This terrorization 
has all the earmarks cf the methods of the 
Nazi, Fascist, and Communist dictators. 
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It ts evident from the statements of the 
two field commanding British generals thet 
they think we are already in the war as an 
ally of Great Britain and Communist Russia. 
They say it is our war. They say if Hitler 
is to be defeated the United States must land 
another A. E. F. in Europe, and that we must 
face the probability that Britain cannot be 
expected to cripple her own defense by send- 
ing British boys to fight in Europe. 

The right basis for national unity cannot 
be obtained by declarations and coaxings and 
chidings. A free people cannot be driven or 
coaxed into flaming national unity, any more 
than they can be driven or coaxed into the 
true spirit of religion. 

A people can be fused by the fire of events, 
and by a wise, vigorous, candid, and forth- 
right leadership into a unity of purpose built 
on confidence and faith, which will achieve 
wonders against great odds. 

One cannot read histcry without being im- 
pressed with the fact that one people may 
possess a great inner fortress of the spirit 
while another does not. One regiment will 
possess this exalted, magnificent battling 
spirit, and another fighting alongside of it 
will not. Here we see the effects of the 
weight of the imponderables, the opinions, 
the sentiments, and the conscience of 
humanity. 

This is the effect of aggressive, straight- 
forward, wise, unwavering leadership that dil- 
igently devotes itself to welding together the 
fragments of the mass for the building of a 
united people. 

We have not had this kind of leadership 
from the President. He has not developed 
teamwork throughout the Nation, nor even in 
his own Office of Production Management, 
that we need, that we must have. 

This is the President’s great task and duty. 
The more critical our situation, the more des- 
perate the need. The quality of the leader- 
ship and the character it develops in the 
people is the heart and soul of national life. 

The spirit of a free people, the spirit of 
this Nation, is not expressed by blind follow- 
ing of any leadership. The right leadership 
stirs a country to great deeds. That is what 
we expect from a President of the United 
States. 

America has always cheerfully contributed 
her wealth and her manpower when the coun- 
try was in danger, and there never was any 
need of deceiving the people. 

So, my reluctant support of the amendment 
to the Draft Act to continue the draftees and 
guardsmen in service is based on preparations 
for defense of the Western Hemisphere. Fur- 
thermore, if there is no stopping of Mr. Roose- 
velt’s war policies, he will throw the finest 
untrained and unequipped army in the world 
into a shooting war. 

The President has the country out on the 
limb now, and we have got to strengthen the 
tree at the base. 
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ARTICLE FROM THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
MONITOR 


Mr. DISNEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 





orD, I include the following article from 
the Christian Science Monitor: 


[From the Christian Science Monitor] 
INTIMATE MESSAGE: WASHINGTON 


(By Mary Hornaday) 
ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY THOUSAND WOMEN AND 
$323,000,000 

Wendell Willkie declared here the other 
day that the House proposal to require hus- 
bands and wives to file joint income-tax 
returns would set women back 500 years in 
their progress toward freedom. 

His summarization may be debatable, but, 
at least, it serves to focus attention on one of 
the most controversial sections of the new tax 
bill Congress will consider this summer and 
autumn. 

The provision that married couples must 
hereafter file joint returns was inserted in the 
bill by the tax subcommittee of the House 
Ways and Means Committee to bring in 
$323,000,000 more in taxes than will be paid 
if joint returns are not required. 

Latest internal-revenue reports show that 
approximately 150,000 husbands and wives, or 
about 24% percent of those filing returns, 
cheose to make them separately rather than 
jointly. 

With most the reason is economic; with a 
few, ethical. 

If both husband and wife earn money and 
pool it for tax purposes, the tax sometimes 
runs into higher brackets and bigger sums 
than if they make separate returns. 

Suppose a man makes $10,000 a year. His 
wife, through her own effort, makes another 
$10,000. On a separate return basis, they 
would pay $1,540 on their 1941 earnings. 
With the proposed joint return, they would 
pay $4,356 on their 1942 salaries; $3,190 if 
Congress allows them to file separately. 

Protests on the proposed joint-return pro- 
vision have come from many sources. Clergy- 
men are writing in to predict it will break 
up or delay marriages. Feminists say it is no 
more fair to require joint returns from hus- 
band and wife than from brother and sister. 

Economic and moral factors in the case 
are being confused in many of the protests. 
In some, opposition to paying heavier taxes is 
being cloaked under feigned solicitude for 
the rights of married women workers. Yet 
the feminist has a point. 

Mrs. Harvey W. Wiley, chairman of the 
National Woman's Party, has written a letter 
to the chairman of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee describing the provision as “accentu- 
ating the common-law concept of the wife as 
her husband’s chattels,” and jeopardizing 
women’s independent and equal status as 
American citizens. Since the World War Con- 
gress has advanced the position of American 
women, through the suffrage law granting 
them the right to vote, the nationality law 
allowing them to retain their citizenship 
though married to a foreigner, and the wages- 
and-houwrs law assuring them equal wages and 
conditions of law in interstate commerce. To 
curb her freedom as independent agent re- 
quired to pool her resources with her hus- 
band, in the name of defense, would be a 
“retrogressive and reactionary step,” Mrs. 
Wiley told the committee. 

Especially aroused over the joint-tax-re- 
turn plan are couples in community-property 
States, 45,000 of whom now file separate re- 
turns even though all the income is earned 
by the husband. 

Community-property laws, handed down 
from the old Spanish or Mexican law, still 
stand on the statute books of Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, Idaho, Louisiana, Nevada, New Mex- 
ico, Texas, and Washington. Instead of giv- 
ing a married woman outright control of all 
herearnings, the community-property system 
automatically designates property acquired 
after marriage as community property. The 
wife is automatically given title to one-half, 
but the husband has sole management and 
control rights. 
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have always fought community- 
as un-American and old-fashioned. Now 
they are lined up together to fight the “tax 
on marriage and equality.” 
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Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial: 


WAR ON THE HOME FRONT 


New Deal consistency is ever a rare jewel. 
Today farmers are in the midst of the worst 
muddle they have yet seen in the whole 
A. A. A. program, and in rightful indignation 
they are protesting governmental regimenta- 
tion and partial confiscation of their busi- 
ness. 

Not many months ago farmers were forced 
to curtail production, little pigs were killed, 
cotton was plored down, allotments were set 
up for grain crops, some crops even were de- 
stroyed, millions were spent to force farmers 
to produce less. Now an “emergency” is de- 
clared, and these same farmers are being 
asked to produce more than they ever did 
before, especially more hogs, more hens and 
eggs, more milk and butter and cheese. 

Yet, regardless of this about-face program, 
a handful of faithful followers of the A. A. A. 
held a referendum last spring and a majority 
voted to impose wheat allotments, making 
regulations mandatory upon every grower 
who raises as much as 200 bushels or 15 acres. 
Ohio farmers voted against the proposal, but 
western wheat growers swung the vote to 
their side. 

Now each county agricultural conservation 
committee must decide upon an allotment for 
every farmer, issue him a marketing card, 
police his farm, measure the fields and yields, 
figure any penalty and collect it. If a farmer 
sells over his quota, he must be fined 49 cents 
a bushel, which amounts to virtual confisca- 
tion. He cannot even feed this wheat with- 
out penalty, except to members of his family, 
but we'll bet there will be some mighty big 
families from here out. Of course, he can 
store the grain or give it to the Government 
for relief, but woe unto him if he tries to sell 
or feed beyond his quota. How the regulation 
will be enforced is not explained, nor even 
any reason why it is necessary. 

The irony of this situation is to see the New 
Dealers now asking farmers to feed more hens 
and thus produce more eggs as a defense 
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measure, also to keep more heifers for milk 
production and feed more grain so that addi- 
tional milk will be produced, and thus canned 
milk, butter, and cheese can be shipped to 
Britain. The Secretary of Agriculture has 
even asked Americans to eat less cheese so 
that more will be available for export, even 
though there are now storage holdings far 
beyond average. Livestock feeders are asked 
to raise more hogs. 

Wheat enters into the rations of cows and 
hens and hogs. It makes more milk and but- 
ter and cheese, more eggs, and more pork. 
Yet if a farmer strives patriotically to fulfill 
the governmental request and has some extra 
wheat to produce more milk and eggs and 
pork, he must pay 49 cents a bushel to the 
Government for this privilege. 

Is it any wonder farmers are holding indig- 
nation meetings and besieging their Con- 
gressmen with protests? Any grower should 
demand of his Senator and Representative 
that he use his influence to amend a law that 
permits such a jargon of inconsistencies and 
imposes such limitations on farmers’ liberties. 
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EDITORIAL FROM THE 
EVENING POST 


SATURDAY 


Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post: 


[From the Saturday Evening Post] 
DEEM OR FIND 


When the figure of Hatron W. SuMNERS 
rises in the well of the House of Representa- 
tives the parliamentary principle shudders. 
He is going to say it again, a thing everybody 
knows, and it will be again unanswered. 

On June 6 he said it: “This Government 
has not had the benefit, except in a very 
modified sense, of an independent legislative 
body for a good many years. We all know 
waere the important bills have come from. 
We know, speaking generally, that matters of 
policy of major importance are not fashioned 
by the policy-fixing agency of the Govern- 
ment. Speaking generally—and the excep- 
tions are rare—important legislation cannot 
be put through which the President does not 
want. Prominent Members of the House 
state here as a thing to be proud of, that 
they are for whatever the President wants. 
They could not be important people in this 
House unless that were true.” 

Echoes of the President’s mighty declara- 
tion of foreign policy were at that moment 
going sound the world. That was his un- 
limited-emergency speech. He had not con- 
suged Congress about it. He did not addrers 
it to Congress. Never once did he mention 
Congress. He delivered it over the radio, and 
among the listeners were the Members of 
Congress, knowing no more what he would 
say and what the foreign policy of the Gov- 
ernment was going to be than the people 
knew. 

The speech appeared in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp the next day, along with the emer- 


gency proclamation, not as a message from 
the President of the United States to the Con- 
gress of the United States but as matter re- 
ferred to in the course of a debate in the 
House on Executive powers. 

The second day it was formally brought to 
the attention of the Senate by a resolution 
offered by Senator Preprrr. The resolution 
read: “Resolved, That being informed of the 
forthright and straightforward address by the 
President on the 27th instant, it is the sense 
of the Senate that the President was right 
and deserves the full confidence of the Con- 
gress and the country.” 

The Senator was persuaded to let his reso- 
lution lie on the table. The argument for do- 
ing this was, in the words of Senator GrorcE, 
that if the resolution were pressed it “would 
precipitate an unnecessary and most regret- 
table debate at this time.” 

Mr. SuMNeERs of Texas says everybody knows 
where the important laws come from, mean- 
ing that they come from somewhere on the 
Executive side and are sent to Capitol Hill to 
be passed. That is all the Congress knows. 
Who writes them it does not know. It was 
never able to find out who wrote the lend- 
lease law. 

On being asked to amend the wartime pass- 
port law so that it could be made effective in 
the emergency by proclamation of the Presi- 
dent—exactly the same law but for that one 
difference—the House fell into a dispute over 
the distinction between “deem” and “find,” 
because the old law read, “If the President 
shall find,” and so on, and this one had been 
changed to read, “If the President shall deem,” 
and so on. Who made that change and why, 
saying notwithstanding that it was exactly 
the same law? Nobody knew. Representative 
JONKMAN said, “I do not think that if we 
were to want the person produced who 
changed the word, we would find him very 
quickly.” 

Recently in the Senate there was an hour 
of painful debate on why certain columnists 
were apparently better informed on the for- 
eign policies of the Government and about 
the intentions of the President than United 
States Senators. Spreading one such column 
on the record, Senator WHEELER said: “Some 
of these columnists get from the War De- 
partment, from the Navy Department, and 
from the State Department information 
which no Senator and no Member of the 
House of Representatives is permitted to 
have.” 

Hear a Member of the United States Sen- 
ate—this is Senator Typrinss—saying, “I have 
remained silent * * * hoping, always 
hoping, that leadership would be assumed 
and that action, which is vital to the safety 
of this Nation, would be taken by the Presi- 
dent. I now call on him in the name of the 
American people * * * to give us some 
leadership in the solution of the difficulties 
between capital and labor. * * * I ask 
the President, in the name of all the people 
of this country, to save our financial front, 
too. * * * If the President will take the 
leadership * * * all the people of this 
Nation will support him, and I know that the 
Congress of the United States will do so.” 

“Then the Senate,” says the official reporter, 
“resumed the consideration of the bill to 
amend section 204 of the Sugar Act of 1937.” 

The Congress of the United States calling 
for leadership! To whom, then, shall the 
people call? 

We see clearly enough what has happened 
elsewhere in the world to the parliamentary 
principle. Do we realize what is happening to 
it here? It has forsaken leadership. It has 
surrendered the purse, it has delegated more 
and more of its power to the Executive, and 
now a Senator calling upon the President to 
act in the name of the American people! 

Government will survive. It is only the 
parliamentary principle that can fail. And if 
it does we shall have another kind of govern- 
ment. 
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Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rerc- 
orD, I include the following address de- 
livered by me over the radio on July 3, 
1941: 


Ladies and gentlemen, the subject of my 
talk tonight, The Distribution of Defense 
Contracts, has given rise to endless contro- 
versy throughout the Nation and is fast be- 
coming the favorite topic of columnists and 
investigators. It is not my purpose to add to 
the controversy nor to be critical in my ap- 
proach to the subject. Time has been the 
essence of the national-defense program, and 
in many instances it has not been possible to 
induige in long-range planning. 

By now, however, it must be obvious to all 
Americans that “business as usual” has been 
necessarily junked. We are talking about 
gasless Sundays, about drastic price-control 
legislation, and we have ordered a vast cur- 
tailment in automobile production, and have 
even designated a day for housewives to do- 
nate old pots and pans to assist in overcoming 
the critical aluminum shortage. 

Astronomical sums of money have been 
appropriated and a new tax law is being pre- 
pared by the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee to raise billions in new revenues. 
Hence it is my thought that it is entirely 
logical to discuss at this time some of the 
phases of the national-defense program which 
are bound to affect our country in ihe years 
to come. 

Many of us are fearful that we have loct 
all sight of the day when the national emer- 
gency will cease and the Nation will attempt 
to return to normal times. Some are saying 
that unless we give consideration to that tinie 
we may build up problems and difficulties 
in our Nation which defy solution. 

Some months ago the Temporary National 
Economic Committee in a special report to 
Congress asserted that the Office of Produc- 
tion Management, set up to mobilize and 
organize the productive resources of the 
United States for national defense, was an 
instrumentality of economic concentration 
the like of which the world has never seen. 
This Committee was created by Congress to 
study our entire business and industrial 
structure. 

Its report on the national-defense pro- 
gram says, in part: 

“Far from detracting from the importance 
of economic reconstruction, the events of the 
past year have served only to emphasize the 
need for readjustments after the present 
crisis is over. It is quite conceivable that 
the democracies might attain a military vic- 
tory over the aggressors only to find them- 
selves under the domination of economic au- 
thority far more concentrated and influential 
than that which existed prior to the war. 

“Our investigations offer ample evidence of 
the dangers of size and concentration of 
plants and industries. We therefore submit 
to all public and private bodies responsible 
for industry location the desirability of de- 
centralizing industry to the end that the 
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economic benefits can be secured from plants 
operated at their most efficient size, that the 
depressing aspects of the factory system pre- 
vented, and the American way of life pre- 
served.” 

For years the Nation has recognized the 
danger of overconcentration of industry, of 
wealth, and even of population. Yet well 
over 75 percent of all defense contracts have 
been awarded to firms in the East, in the 
Great Lakes area, and on the Pacific coast. 
I realize fully that in most instances the fact 
that the old-established industries capable of 
efficient mass production are located in these 
areas has been responsible. But it is well to 
review the consequences before establishing 
new plants and industries in the same 
localities. 

Additional plants in these areas will in- 
evitably result in housing shortages with 
spirals in rents and the cost of living. 
Warehouses are fast becoming jammed, and 
it is almost impossible to maintain the nor- 
mal fiow of rail traffic, thus eventually a 
shortage of rolling stock and a bottleneck 
in transportation can be expected. Skilled 
workers are now being siphoned from other 
sections of the Nation to the concentrated 
centers, resulting in a loss to many cities 
and adding confusion in the area of con- 
centration. As the cost of living increases, 
workers demand greater wages and further 
work stoppage and strikes can be antici- 
pated. 

I will cite one or two examples to make 
my point clear. Representatives of the Gov- 
ernment several weeks ago, testifying before 
the House Rivers and Harbors Committee in 
behalf of the St. Lawrence power and seaway 
project, asserted that the project was neces- 
sary to national defense because it would 
make possible the utilization of shipbuilding 
facilities on the Great Lakes, despite the fact 
that all industries in that section are now 
jammed with defense contracts, and despite 
the fact that it will be 4 or 5 years before 
this project can be completed. 

Yet these men must know that ideal loca- 
tions are available throughout the entire 
length of our Gulf Coast for the building of 
ships now. Such a program there would em- 
ploy thousands of men and would take up 
much of the unemployment caused by the di- 
version of ships from the coastwise services. 
It is worth noting, too, that recently workers 
and employers in the Gulf area in the ship- 
building trade voted to ban strikes for a 
period of 2 years, and throughout this area 
production may be maintained the year 
round due to ideal climatic conditions. 

It is impossible for the Nation to prosper 
if industry, commerce, and wealth are con- 
centrated in a few areas, while the remaining 
territory is seeking work and occupation. A 
presperous farmer or worker in Georgia or 
Idaho is essential for the maintenance of the 
factories in Detroit and the trade centers in 
Chicago. 

As the defense program has advanced we 
have heard almost daily reports of power 
shortages. One reads that soon it may be 
necessary to ban night baseball and that the 
next heavyweight championship boxing 
match may be fought in the daylight. There 
seems to be almost a frantic effort to build 
new dams and to lay new pipe lines. 

Yet throughout the great Southeast and 
Southwest there are idle tonight thousands 
of gas fields in which are stored limitless tons 
cf energy and power. This power requires no 
Gams before it can be utilized by the arsenal 
of Gemocracy. In my own State of Louisiana 
nature has beneficently distributed its re- 
sources in such a fashion that the Nation 
need but to build the plants to manufacture 
much-needed chemicals and munitions. The 
same may be said of many other States of our 
country. 


No part of the Nation, except possibly the 
agrarian Midwest, has suffered more from 
this shcrtsighted policy of concentration than 
the South. Nor did our suffering begin with 
the national-defense program. For years an 
arbitrary and indefensible system of dis- 
criminatory freight rates has been maintain- 
ed and much of our natural wealth has been 
exploited through absentee ownership. Nor 
can it be said that any section will suffer 
more as the result of the present world con- 
flict. With a diminishing market, the pro- 
duction of cotton during the past 20 years 
has steadily decreased, and now the entire 
export market has been virtually lost. The 
South must turn to industry to balance its 
diminishing agriculture returns. 

Aside from basic fundamental economic 
reason, the present policy of concentration is 
wrong from a military point of view. France 
was destroyed and forced. to surrender when 
the plants concentrated in a narrow northern 
section were overrun. The production of 
Great Britain has been seriously crippled by 
bombing of the congested industrial mid- 
lands. The Nazis, on the other hand, have 
scattered their industries throughout Ger- 
many, making disruption of production ex- 
tremely difficult. Yet the most vulnerable 
places in America, the Atlantic and Pacific 
coasts, are the center of most of our vital in- 
dustries. How much wiser would it be from 
the standpoint of defense to establish plants 
between the protecting mountain ranges and 
within the vast plains of the Mississippi Val- 
ley, where raw material need be transported 
but a few miles and where the entire area is 
safeguarded by our mighty bases in the 
Caribbean. 

I realize, of course, ladies and gentlemen, 
that we must work with all speed, but I have 
attempted to point out some of the practical 
considerations that must be studied as our 
program advances if we are to maintain the 
system of free enterprise which has made our 
democratic institutions possible. 

We are on the eve of celebrating the birth 
of our independence. The Fourth of July 
1941 should mean more to Americans than 
ever before. As some of us casually accept the 
institutions which have made our Nation 
great, as many of us take for granted our civil 
liberties which make it possible for us to wor- 
ship God as we please, to express our opinions 
by word of mouth or by the pen, the vast con- 
tinent of Europe which nurtured liberty and 
equality is blacked out, and there roams about 
it strange doctrines, fostering dictators who 
make the despots and tyrants of the Middle 
Ages fade into insignificance. 

Never since that first Independence Day 
has America meant more to the world and to 
Christian civilization. It is the sacred and 
solemn duty of each of us to fortify and 
strengthen our democracy so that the mighty 
currents from abroad will be interrupted and 
controlled as they splash on our ramparts. 
The lesson that has been taught in Germany, 
in Italy, and in Russia is that the tempest 
that succeeds, however, is not always that 
which comes from without. Economic un- 
rest, domestic insecurity are the fertile fields 
for the demagogs, the dictators, and the 
“isms.” 

It is with this thought that I have spoken 
tonight. The national-defense program can 
and should be double-edged sword to pro- 
tect us from without and to make us secure 
from within. If ze will study and plan ir the 
distribution of contracts, the location of 
plants, the construction of ships, the manu- 
facture of armaments so that all phases of 
the national economy will be balanced and 
cushioned for the inevitable difficulties which 
must follow in the wake of this world con- 
flict, our defense program will accomplish its 
double purpose, and national unity will be 
achieved by national participation in our 
mighty effort to safeguard our liberties and 
our way of life. 
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Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Boston Herald: 


NATIONAL DAYLIGHT-SAVING. TIME 


The President’s proposal for extension of 
daylight saving is an obvious method of re- 
lieving the power shortage now threatening 
the defense program. Electric power is ex- 
tremely important at this time. Without it 
the raw materials we are amassing cannot be 
molded into guns, planes, and tanks. For 
example, the reduction of aluminum from its 
naturally occurring ore, bauxite, requires tre- 
mendous amounts of electricity. 

Power production cannot be stepped up 
automatically. It must be generated from 
water in hydroelectric plants or through the 
burning of oil or coal, Then it must be trans- 
mitted over cable networks of definitely lim- 
ited capacities. The problem is to use our 
existing power facilities more efficiently. To 
this end the President has asked for legisla- 
tion to provide daylight-saving time “upon 
such a regional or national basis, and for 
such part, or all, of the year, as he might 
deem necessary in the interest of our national 
defense.” 

There are two principal ways in which ex- 
tension of daylight saving can free more 
power for defense uses. First, reduction of 
consumer demand for electricity would save 
water and fuel stocks. ‘These sources of 
power could then be used to create addi- 
tional electricity for industrial production. 
While it is not quite as simple as turning off 
the lights in your home an hour earlier and 
using the current to run a lathe, that is the 
ultimate effect. 

Daylight saving could also permit more 
efficient use of existing power capacities. In 
some respects, this is even more important 
than the first economy. An electric-power 
system which has a maximum of half a mil- 
lion kilowatts can deliver only that much 
power at any one time. Sometimes, it may 
operate at that peak. At other times, the 
demand falls off and it functions at only a 
fraction of its full capacity. If excessive 
demands at peak hours—demands which the 
plant cannot meet because of its limiting 
capacity—can be spread to those hours of 
low demand, the total power delivered in a 
24-hour period wili increase. 

Daylight saving can accomplish that in 
this way. There are two general peaks of 
power consumption, at about 11 a. m., as the 
morning shift operates full blast, and at about 
4:30 p. m., as the afternoon shift reaches high 
gear. Daylight saving cannot lighten the 
load at the morning peak. By prolonging 
daylight for 1 hour in the evening, however, 
it can considerably lessen the danger that 
the afternoon industrial peak and a con- 
sumer peak will occur simultaneousiy. This 
would be especially true in the winter, when 
the sun sets early. 

Daylight saving was first tried in Germany 
in April 1916 as a war measure. Other Eu- 
ropean nations quickly followed. Congress 


prescribed it for this country in June 1917, 
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and it went into effect the following April. 
The farm States opposed it vigorously whem 
the war ended, and it was repealed in July 
1919 over the veto of President Wilson, who 
maintained that it had “resulted in very great 
economies of fuel and a substantial economy 
of energy.” Massachusetts has had daylight 
saving on a State basis since 1920. Several 
other States and many of our chief cities, 
including New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
and Chicago, also observe it. Great Britain 
and Germany are now saving not 1 but 2 
hours of daylight as a war economy. 

have estimated that Nation-wide, 
year-round daylight saving of 1 hour would 
reduce the annual consumption of electricity 
by 736,282,000 kilowatt-hours. Officials of 
both the Office of Production Management 
and the Federal Power Commission have 
urged such a program strongly. The saving 
may seem a drop in the bucket compared 
with our national consumption, but drops in 
the bucket are important these days. As 
Senator Austin, of Vermont, has pointed out, 
most of the opposition to dayligh* saving 
arises from confusion concerning it. The 
facts prove it highly desirable. 
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Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing address by George N. Peek: 


The war interventionists, in their campaign 
to involve this country in foreign wars, have 
made some broad and unsupported assertions 
respecting our foreign trade and our de- 
pendency upon it which they ask us to 
swallow whole-—-hook, bait, and sinker. A 
short time ago Wendell Willkie, in an article 
published in a national magazine, appeared 
as an advocate of the view that participation 
in the war was necessary to save our foreign 
trade. No reasons were given, however, why 
his views should be taken seriously on ac- 
count of any special knowledge or experience 
in the field of trade, foreign or domestic. His 
statements again may be regarded as just 
campaign oratory—this time in a campaign 
to involve us in a foreign war. On May 17 
the President, and on May 18 Secretary Hull, 
added their voices and the prestige of their 
high offices to this same view and this same 
campaign, seemingly oblivious to the fact 
that for 7 years past they have been acclaim- 
ing their foreign-trade program as a great 
instrument of peace. Nevertheless, the high 
prestige of their offices will not overcome 
this inconsistency. Enough to say that the 
arguments of one are the arguments of all. 
They stem from the self-interest of a few. 
They are built on a false theory of trade. 
Their case will not stand up before a jury of 
American informed opinion. 

The American people are entitled to hear 
both sides of this question before being stam- 
peded into war and they should be afforded 
an opportunity to make up their minds after 
full and open discussion, in their own forum, 
the Congress of the United States. So far, 


that opportunity has been denied them just 
as it was in the 1940 election. 

The assertions of the interventionists fall 
into three general classes: 

That Hitler can impoverish America by 
causing our economic collapse by cutting off 
our export markets and by denying us access 
to the imports of vital materials we need; 

That if Hitler controlled a large part of the 
world politically, thus increasing his bargain- 
ing power, he would be in a position to dic- 
tate terms to us; and 

That we cannot compete with his slave 
labor, his barter system, and his goldless 
economy. 

All of this would result, they say, in our 
regimenting our whole economy. 

These assertions are based upon the as- 
sumption that Hitler will control all the 
world, politically and economically, with the 
possible exception of North America. To as- 
sume that he can do this is a counsel of un- 
reasoning defeatism. Few, if any, informed 
people in or out of our armed forces accept 
this assumption. Moreover, the assertions 
would apply with equal force to any other 
nation occupying a position of similar pres- 
tige. Could you imagine a victorious Britain 
giving us many trade advantages? 

In considering their assertions there are 
certain fundamentals of trade to be borne in 
mind: 

First. There is no difference in principle 
between foreign and domestic trade. Con- 
fusion has arisen, however, because foreign 
trade is complicated somewhat by restric- 
tions imposed upon the entry of goods and 
the transfer of funds between countries and 
by differences in language and customs. 

Second. It takes two parties to complete a 
trade. Continued and satisfactory relations 
are based upon recognition of the needs and 
desires of each. 

Third. Competition is the life of trade and 
is always a threat in private business no mat- 
ter from whom it comes. So it is with 
nations. 

Now. as to the specific assertions: That 
Hitler can impoverish America by causing 
our economic collapse by cutting off our ex- 
port markets and by denying us access to 
the imports of vital materials we need. 

We are more nearly self-contained than any 
other nation. More than 95 percent of our 
trade, as a whole, is domestic and less than 
5 percent foreign. Of that 5 percent the 
Americas account for 2 percent of it, leaving 
but 3 percent for the rest of the world. An 
increase of 5 percent in our domestic trade 
would amount to more than an increase of 
100 percent in all of our export trade, includ- 
ing the Americas. Certain industries differ 
from others in their pecentage of export trade. 
Some radical readjustments would be neces- 
sary in some industries if we were to lose all 
of our export markets, but they would be 
nothing compared to the hardships we would 
have to endure through participation in a 
foreign war. 

Every informed person knows that 5 per- 
cent added to or deducted from the gross in- 
come of an American industry does not repre- 
sent the difference between profit and loss. 
Yet the fanatical war interventionists do so 
assert. It is clear, therefore, that even if Hit- 
ler could stop all of our exports he could not 
cause our economic collapse. 

All over the world nations have been trying 
to make themselves more self-sufficient and 
independent of their neighbors, near and far. 
This trend has been especially evident follow- 
ing the first World War. We supplied men, 
money, and materials everywhere to help the 
rest of the world take advantage of tech- 
nological development, much of it our own, 
apparently with no thought that by so doing 
we were cutting the ground out from under 
our own export trade in those countries, and 
building active competitors, not only in our 
export trade but in our home markets as well. 
Examples are Czechoslovakia with shoes, 
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Japan with textiles, and more recently Brazil 
with cotton. The development of vheat pro- 
duction in France and Italy is notable also as 
evidence of the efforts of nations to become 
self-sufficient. 

A few instances of the decline in our farm 
exports, because of the growth of competi- 
tion and the effort of nations to become self- 
sustaining, suggest that we must not build 
our economy upon the foundation of export 
trade. 

Let me show you how our farm exports 
have been slipping. 

In 1910 we exported 68 percent of our cot- 
ton; in 1940 less than 8 percent. 

In 1910 we exported about 31 percent of our 
tobacco; in 1940 about 18 percent. 

We exported about 11 percent of our wheat 
in 1910 and less than 7 percent in 1939. 

Corn about 2 percent in 1910 as compared 
with 1.3 percent in 1939. (See table I.) 

Henry Ford was right when he said during 
the depression: 

“Whatever we do, we shall need to do at 
home. The place to revive the standard of 
living of the United States is within the 
United States, and the idea that we can 
revive our own industries and promote a 
higher level of domestic exchange by foreign 
trade is without foundation. In the first 
place, the world could not offer us enough 
sales to make any material difference in our 
home production, and in the second place, 
business founded upon foreign markets, in- 
stead of our own markets, is only temporary.” 

As to the imports of vital materials we 
need—let us see how important they are. 

Rubber accounted for 1214 percent of our 
imports in dollars in 1940. Tin 5.1 percent, 
coffee 5 percent, raw silk 49 percent, cane 
sugar 4.5 percent, newsprint paper 4.9 per- 
cent. No other items amounted to more than 
3 percent except wool, 3.3. 

Now let us see what technologicai devel- 
opment is doing in these fields. 

Rubber: The production of our own rubber 
has progressed to a point where we may say 
that, if necessary, we are no longer depend- 
ent upon the Eastern Hemisphere. Very 
shortly we can produce our own rubber, 
synthetically as well as from new plant mate- 
rial. Germany is doing it. A number of 
our most important rubber manufacturing 
and chemical companies are active in this 
field. 1 

Tin: The same thing is true of tin. We 
are now preparing to smelt a considerable 
proportion of our tin requirements in the 
United States from ore coming from Latin 
America. In addition, important substitutes 
have been developed from plastics and other 
materials replacing tin. These are so im- 
portant that one of our largest users says 
he believes that even now his company is 
entirely free from dependency upon tin im- 

rts. 

Silk: Witness the great development of 
rayon and now nylon. Some authorities fore- 
cast that within a reasonably short time we 
will be entirely independent of silk imports. 

Newsprint: Most of us are familiar with the 
development of this new industry in the 
South using slash pine as a raw material 
according to processes originated by Dr. Herty. 
This development, plus the supply from 
Canada, promises to fill our requirements 
independent of the Old World. 

Coffee, sugar, and wool can be supplied 
from the Western Hemisphere. But the 
interventionists say that if Hitler controlled 
a large part of the world, politically, he could 
dictate terms to us. 

Napoleon had a similar idea in 1806 when 
from Berlin he established the continental 
blockade against England. He could not 
make it work. Portugal, Russia, and even 
France persisted in maintainirg their English 
trade connections. Human nature was too 
strong, and it is likely to be always. 

Political control is one thing; economic 
necessity, quite another. The war inter- 
ventionists’ theory is that one party to @ 
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transaction could dictate all the terms and 
conditions of trade between two or more 
parties. How false. Every man, woman, and 
child knows, if he will think but for a 
moment, that it takes two parties to complete 
a trade. As to Hitler’s ability to dictate 
terms of trade to us in the event of a victory— 
no. The interventionists entirely overlook 
the importance of our markets to foreign 
nations. That is where economic necessity 
comes in. 

We have the greatest consuming market 
in the world. This is our high card. Our 
purchases from foreign countries support a 
large part of the economy of many of them. 
This economy does not shift overnight with 
the flag of the overlord. It must continue 
to rely upon our market. Let us look at the 
situation with respect to a few important 
imports and not how the income of the 
supplier rose or fell with the amount of our 
purchases. 

Rubber: The Malay States, the Dutch East 
Indies, and small neighboring countries pro- 
duce nearly 95 percent of the world’s rubber, 
of which we use half. 

In 1929 we imported over 528,000 tons for 
which we paid over $247,000,000. By 1932 
our imports had dropped to less than 
$94,000 tons; we paid less than $35,000,000. 
By 1937 we had increased our imports to 
more than 592,000 tons. We paid nearly 
$253,000,000. 

Tin: The case of tin is similar. The Malay 
States, the Dutch East Indies, and small 
neighboring countries, and China produce 60 
percent of the world’s tin. We use 40 per- 
cent of the world’s production. 

In 1929 we imported 195,000,000 pounds for 
$91,839,000. In 1932 we imported less than 
78,000,000 pounds for less than $16,500,000. 
In 1937 our imports amounted to more than 
197,000,000 pounds and we paid over $104- 
000,000. (See table II, last page.) 

The last 2 years show a greatly incréased 
tonnage on account of our Government policy 
of storing up rubber and tin. 

Silk: Japan produces nearly 90 percent of 
the world’s silk. We buy 90 percent of her 
exports. 

Manganese and potash: We can supply 
our requirements from this hemisphere for 
these products, manganese through the de- 
velopment of machinery and new processes 
for refining low-grade ores here and in Cuba; 
also there are further possibilities in Brazil. 
Potash has been made available through the 
development of our own mines. 

These are examples only of the depend- 
ency of foreign nations upon our market. 
Others may be cited—jute from India, dia- 
monds and gold from South Africa, tea from 
southeastern Asia, etc. 

A careful canvass of the world’s mineral 
production discloses that the non-American 
nations of the world are more dependent on 
the Western Hemisphere than it is depend- 
ent upon them. 

The world marches on. 

Trade is never static; conditions. and 
methods change; demand and sources of 
supply with them. Many examples could 
be cited of where one concern or one coun- 
try—a principal source of supply one year— 
has given way to another concern or coun- 
try in the year or two succeeding. Man- 
ganese, cement, matches, and various food 
products are examples. But so long as we 
retain our great consuming market we shall 
find the rest of the world ready to compete 
to fill its requirements. 

But the war interventionists insist that we 
cannot compete with Hitler’s slave labor, his 
barter system, and his goldless economy. 
Let us consider these claims briefly. 

Other things being equal, free labor can 
out-produce slave labor. We made our 
greatest progress after we abolished slavery. 
Slave labor produces little buying power. 


ards not only of the forced of the 
Axis Powers and Russia, but of the low- 
paid labor of the 


sulated against the competition of a world 
turned upside down. 

About the barter system: All trade is 
barter. “Trade” is defined by the dictionary 
as “an act or business of exchanging com- 
modities by barter or by buying and selling 
for money.” Barter is the simplest form of 
trade. Of “money,” the dictionary says, “In 
a comprehensive sense, anything customarily 
used aS a medium of exchange and measure 
of value as sheep, wampum, copper rings, et 
cetera; hence in economics anything having 
a conventional (i. e., generally recognized) 
use, either as a medium of exchange or a 
measure of value, or as a measure of value 
alone.” Money, in other words, is a con- 
venient medium for facilitating the exchange 
of goods. But we have allowed money to 
dominate trade rather than serve it. We 
have our wires crossed. 

We have seen England abandon the prac- 
tice of a century as the leading advocate of 
free trade and the gold standard, and for 
the last decade follow a new policy of tariffs, 
trade agreements between nations, and man- 
aged currency, which is often indistinguish- 
able from barter. I do not say that this is 
or is not the best way to conduct trade be- 
tween nations, but the point is that that is 
the way world trade has been trending for 
more than 10 years. We are the only im- 
portant nation attempting to ignore this 
fact. 

In 1933 and 1934 we demonstrated that 
we could barter with other nations to our 
advantage. Indeed, we made some desirable 
trades, mutually agreeable ones, receiving 
from France modification of their quota re- 
strictions against American apples in return 
for import licenses for French wines. 
Similar trades were made with Spain and 
Italy when we received, in return for the 
issuances of liquor licenses, the restoration 
of our markets for tobacco in both coun- 
tries. But the administration refused to 
continue to trade. The reason given was 
that to do so would interfere with our trade- 
agreements policy which was one of reduced 
tariffs and internationai altruism toward 
every country in the world—save one. The 
real reason, however, was more obscure. In 
the case of Germany, notwithstanding that 
her two great necessities were understood 
to be easier access to raw materials and 
larger markets for her manufactured prod- 
ucts, the New Deal denied her both. beginning 
as far back as 1934. 

The reasons were social and political. 
Vice President Wallace now says (address, 
Foreign Policy Association, April 8, 1941), 
“The next peace must give the * * * 
aggressor nations the opportunity to buy 
materials and sell manufactured goods with- 
out discrimination.” Recent statements of 
the President and Secretary Hull support 
this view. If these officials and their asso- 
ciates had recognized Germany’s legitimate 
necessities in 1934 and since, instead of de- 
clining to trade with her, they might have 
made a real contribution toward world peace. 
Moreover, such recognition might have 
checked the rapid rise of nazi-ism, thus 
avoiding the danger of America involvement 
in this war. It will be necessary in the post- 
war period if we are to avoid depression at 
home and further war abroad. 

As to gold. It is frequently asserted that 
Germany does not want gold. Hitler himself, 
in a recent talk to his nation, refuted this 
assertion. No one is going to repudiate gold 
except those who do not have it and cannot 
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get it. Remember the fable of the fox and 
the sour grapes. But even if we had no gold 
in this country we could still lead the world 
in trade on account of our unrivalled re- 
sources and the productive labor of a free 
people. 

There are many considerations involved in 
trade besides price. Design and adaptability 
of products for the work desired, terms, de- 
livery dates, personal equation between buyer 
and seller, and numerous other things. Fre- 
quently we hear the phrase, “Quality is re- 
membered long after price is forgotten.” If 
price were the sole measuring stick the 
manufacturer with the lowest price would 
be selling all the goods, be they automobiles 
or what, but this does not happen. 

The answer lies in the diversity of human 
demands and in mutuality of interest be- 
tween nations and regional economic areas, 
all things considered. Under these cir- 
cumstances there is only one intelligent 
procedure for us to follow, and that is to 
recognize the conditions under which trade 
is now conducted between nations, and 
then, so long as governments control the 
foreign trade of their nationals, to negotiate 
country by country for the terms and con- 
ditions under which goods may be ex- 
changed satisfactorily. Each country must 
recognize frankly the needs of the other. 

If regimentation is to result, as the war 
interventionists say it will, my answer is 
that I would prefer to regiment the 5 
percent of our economy which is represented 
by our foreign trade, than the 95 percent 
which is devoted to our domestic needs. 

We must recognize the fact that we can- 
not prescribe the rules and regulations for 
all the world. Rather, if we are going to 
engage in trade with other nations, we 
should use our strategic advantages to nego- 
tiate in our own interest. 

We should, of course, keep ourselves in a 
position to join with other nations in im- 
proving methods of trading if and when 
the time comes that the rest of the world 
is ready to consider a change. But, in the 
meantime, we should refrain from playing 
Santa Claus and from opening our markets 
recklessly to nearly all the world and so 
exposing our national economy to influences 
from abroad over which we have no con- 
trol. Our need is for more defense of 
our national economy—not less. 

The preservation of our free institutions 
is essential, not only for the peace and 
welfare of our own people, but as an example 
to the rest of the world of the success of 
the American way. Nevertheless, any at- 
tempt arbitrarily to impose our way upon 
other peoples, regardless of the social and 
economic structures of their own making, 
would be futile and foredoomed to failure. 
It should be resented just as we resent 
propaganda antagonistic to our form of gov- 
ernment. 

Earlier in my remarks I referred to the 
arguments of the war interventionists as 
stemming from the self-interest of a few. 
Generally I referred to the 18 percent shown 
by the Gallup poll of the people constitut- 
ing the interventionists. More specifically, 
I referred to those who profit most from 
international trade—the international 
bankers, ocean transportation companies, 
merine insurance companies, exporters and 
importers, and so forth, as distinguished 
from the business concerns who do some 
foreign business incidental to their domestic 
business but whose business is primarily 
domestic. All of the latter group, if com- 
pelled to choose between a proseprous Amer- 
ican market and one periodically shot to 
pieces by foreign events, in times of peace 
and war alike, as ours has been, would 
choose the American market. 

I think that all of our foreign policies, 
political and economic, should be related 
definitely to our American needs and ideals, 
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with the objective of protecting and per- 
petuating the form of government and the 
economic 


policies which have made our. 


country great. Our aim should be to make 
possible to all Americans the fullest bene- 
fits of our form of government as granted 
by our Constitution and the Bill of Rights. 
The first requisite to this aim is knowledge 
based on reliable and comprehensive in- 
formation, so that we may know what the 

are and consider them fairly. The 


or impair either our form of government or 
our standards of living. 

The question boils down to this, Shall 
we take advantage of our position of 
geographic and economic security and con- 
tribute to world peace and prosperity by 
developing our own country and by attend- 
ing to our own affairs, or shall we involve 
our Nation in foreign wars under the guise 
of protecting a theory of foreign trade 
which, as has been shown, is detrimental 
to our welfare? Shall we dilute our Nation’s 
strength with the world’s weakness? There 
rests our choice. 

TaBLe I 





1910 





Nore A.—Import percentages of vital raw materials 
(p. 4) from U. 8, Chamber of Commerce data. 











Tasie II 
Price 
Total 
Imports per 
pound amount 
Rubber: Net tons Cents 
Bi ccindbdtgedel 528, 602 20. 5 |$247, 420, 000 
WORE, dnmodcvediinne 393, 731 3.4 | 34, 273, 000 
eee visineciieebantin 592, 528 19, 4 | 252, 859, 000 
Tin: Pounds 
Sc ddimeinbinuaiions 195, 165,000 | 45.19 | 91, 839, 000 
Wee aSrenatcsseus 77, 995, 22.01 | 16, 474, 000 
GT Utenincimoins 197, 377,000 | 54.24 | 104, 285, 000 
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Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, or- 
ganized veterandom throughout the 
United States is deeply appreciative of 
the fact that Congress has at last recog- 
nized the need for a real veterans’ prefer- 
ence provision in the annual Emergency 
Relief Appropriation Act, commonly re- 
ferred to as the W. P. A. law. 
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For years confusion has prevailed in’ 


the interpretation of veterans’ prefer- 


ence, and numerous Congressmen were. 
at their wits’ end in trying to find a solu-° 
tion as a result of the faulty interpreta- - 


tion and the discrimination that became 
widespread. 

During the consideration of the 
W. P. A. bill for the fiscal year 1942 
Congress recognized the fact that the vet- 
eran was not receiving the preference 
intended for him on W.P.A. To correct 
the situation a real veterans’ preference 
provision was written into the W. P. A. 
law when my amendment was adopted 
which guarantees that the needy unem- 
ployed veteran or the wife of an unem- 
ployable veteran or the widow of a de- 
ceased veteran will receive preference to 
which he or she is justly entitled. 

Commissioner Howard O. Hunter, of 
the Work Projects Administration, has 
issued the following letter to State Work 
Projects administrators furnishing a uni- 
form interpretation of veterans’ prefer- 
ence on W. P. A. Mr. Hunter’s letter is 
as follows: 


FEpERAL Works AGENCY, 
Work ProJects AD TION, 
Washington, D. C., July 17, 1941. 

Commissioner’s letter No. 18 to State Work 
Projects administrators. 

Subject: Provisions of the Emergency Relief 
Appropriation Act, fiscal year 1942, affect- 
ing eligibility and assignment of veterans. 

Section 1. General: The Emergency Relief 
App?fopriation Act, fiscal year 1942, contains 
certain provisions which necessitate impor- 
tant changes in present policies and proce- 
dures governing employment of veterans, 
Necessary revisions to the appropriate sec- 
tions of operating procedure E-9 will be issued 
in the near future. General directions as to 
the necessary changes are set forth in the 
following sections. 

The pertinent provisions of the act are as 
follows: 

“Sec. 10. (a) Section 15 (a) of the Emer- 
gency Relief Appropriation Act, fiscal year 
1941, is hereby continued in effect for the 
month of July 1941. Effective on August 1, 
1941, in employing or retaining in employ- 
ment on Work Projects Administration work 
projects, preference shall be given to veterans 
of the World War and the Spanish-American 
War and veterans of any campaign or expedi- 
tion in which the United States has been en- 
gaged (as determined on the basis of the laws 
administered by the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion, except that discharged draft enrollees 
other than those with service-connected dis- 
ability shall not be considered as veterans for 
the purposes of this subsection), and un- 
married widows of any suck veterans, and the 
wives of any such veterans who are unem- 
ployable, who have been certified as in need 
of employment by the Work Projects Admin- 
istration or by any agency designated by it to 
so certify: Provided, That if the total monthly 
income from all sources of any such veteran 
or of the unmarried widow of any such vet- 
eran, or if the total combined monthly in- 
come from all sources of any such unemploy- 
able veteran and his wife, as determined by 
the Commissioner (whose determination shall 
be final and conclusive), is less than the 
monthly earnings the veteran, unmarried 
widow, or wife would receive if employed as a 
project worker of the Work Projects Admin- 
istration, then such veteran, unmarried 
widow, or wife, as the case may be, shall he 
certified as in need of such employment, and 
when assigned to such employment he or she 
shall be employed for such period as will per- 
mit the total monthly income of such veteran 
or unmarried widow, or the total combined 
monthly income of such unemployable vet- 
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eran and his wife, to be approximately equal 
to the amount which would be obtainable by 
full-time employment on any such project. 
Thereafter preference in such employment 
Shall be given on the basis of relative needs, 
as far as practicable, to other American citi- 
zens, Indians, and other persons owing alle- 
a, to the United States who are in need.” 

. 2. Determination of need of the vet- 
aa group: The effect of section 10 (a) is to 
entitle employable veterans, wives of unem- 
ployable veterans, and unmarried widows of 
veterans to certification if the total income in 
the family from all sources is less than the 
amount which he or she ‘would earn on @ 
project. 

For the purpose of effectuating this provi- 
sion when a veteran, the wife of an unem- 
ployable veteran, or the unmarried widow of 
a veteran applies for certification for project 
employment, it shall be assumed that if he or 
she were assigned to a project they would re- 
ceive the unskilled “A” wage. Therefore if the 
income in the family is less than the un- 
skilled “A” wage, the veteran, the unmarried 
widow of a veteran, or the wife of an unem- 
ployable veteran shall be certified even though 
the income is sufficient to meet the subsist- 
ence needs of the family. This does not pre- 
clude the referral and certification of vet- 
erans, wives of unemployable veterans, and 
unmarried widows of veterans whose income 
is equal to or greater than the unskilled “A” 
wage if they are in need and otherwise eligible. 

The act provides that the need of the vet- 
eran group shall be based only on income. 
Accordingly, resources such as non-income- 
producing property, life insurance, etc., can- 
not be considered in determining the need of 
members of the gioup. However, all forms of 
income, including disability compensation, 
whether in cash or kind, shall be considered, 
including earnings of other members of the 
family group, such earnings to be considered 
on the same basis as for nonveterans. Since 
unemployment-compensation benefits are in- 
come, eligibility for such benefits does not 
render a member of the veterans’ group ineli- 
gible for certification if the amount of the 
benefits plus any additional income in the 
family is less than the unskilled “A” wage. 

Wherever possible the determin.‘ion of 
need of the veteran group should be made by 
the referral agency if it is willing to accept 
the standard established by the act. How-~- 
ever, if the referral agency is unable or un- 
willing to apply such a standard to the vet- 
eran group, the responsibility for determining 
the need of this group must be assumed by 
the Work Projects Administration. 

The regional and central offices should be 
advised at the earliest possidle moment 
whether the referral agency is able and willing 
to apply this standard or whether it will be 
necessary for the State work projects admin- 
istration to assume the responsibility. 

Sec. 3. Preference in employment: Prefer- 
ences in assignments to projects are set forth 
below. All preferences are subject to the re- 
quirement that persons assigned to projects 
shall be qualified to perform satisfactorily the 
work which they are assigned. 

Preference in assignment and in; retention 
of employment shall be given the following 
order: 

1. Certified persons having veteran’s status. 

2. Other certified persons in relative need, 
category A. 

3. Other certified persons in relative need, 
category B. 

Sec. 4. Assignment: When members of the 
veteran group are assigned to projects they 
shall be assigned for the normal schedule of 
hours. 

Howarp O. Hunter, 
Commissioner of Work Projects. 


Mr. Speaker, briefly, Congress has pro- 
vided that a veteran, the wife of an un- 
employable veteran, or the widow of a de- 
ceased veteran is entitled to preference 
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on W. P. A. in the event that the total 
income of the veteran or his family does 
not exceed the monthly W. P. A. wage. 
If, however, the veteran’s income does 
exceed the W. P. A. wage, and such in- 
come does not meet his subsistence needs, 
the veteran is eligible for preference on 
W. P. A. and entitled to work the normal 
monthly schedule of hours. 

In determining the certification of a 
veteran for W. P. A. employment, it need 
only be shown that the veteran is in need 
of employment and that his income from 
other sources is not sufficient to provide 
for himself and family. The question of 
certification rests entirely in the hands of 
the W. P. A., but according to Commis- 
sioner Hunter’s letter it is intended to 
delegate such certification to the State 
relief agencies. In the event the State 
agency declines to act as a certifying 
agency it is incumbent on the W. P. A. 
to establish such a system. 

In the past several months many vet- 
erans have been included among those 
furloughed from W. P. A. employment. 
In such cases the W. P. A. is faced with 
the duty of giving preference to such vet- 
erans in filling vacancies. 

In some instances veterans have been 
unable in the past to obtain certification 
by State relief agencies because of the 
relative-needs clause. Under the pro- 
visions of the 1942 W. P. A. law the rela- 
tive-needs clause is abolished and those 
veterans formerly denied certification 
should make application under the pro- 
visions of the 1942 W. P. A. law to the 
nearest certifying agency. 

The previous exemption from the 18- 
month, 30-day furlough provision con- 
tinues to apply to all veterans, their wives, 
and widows. 
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Mr. DEWEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following article by 
William Saltiel: 


THe STRUGGLE FOR AMERICANISM 
(By William Saltiel) 


No man of my acquaintance has ever pos- 
sessed profounder appreciation of America 
than did my father, Leopold Saltiel. He came 
to this country at the age of 19, imbued with 
a burning zeal to foster and to enjoy the 
blessings of freedom, which were not vouch- 
safed to those who lived in the Old World. 

He was a lifelong student of ancient and 
modern philosophy. He knew the painful 
struggle of men in their groping for wider 
expression. Plato, Aristotie, Aurelius, Spi- 


noza, Descartes, Rousseau, Paine, and Jeffer- 
son were a part: of his very soul. 


enjoy, he must, himself, help protect. 

He knew that this was not a perfect land, 
that its institutions had not attained per- 
fection, that all things human, being fallible, 
constant sacrifice, devotion, and even martyr- 
dom might be expected. He resented the at- 
titude of some who thought democracy could 
go on without having its altar fires refueled. 

When he came to America in 1889, he strug- 
gled mightily to build a home for himself. 
He came without money, and the fact that he 
was a cultured gentleman with scholastic 
background often impeded rather than ac- 
celerated his endeavors. There was no work 
too hard for him. While studying law, he 
supported a family. He worked from early 
morning until late at night to build a career, 
as well as to create a home. He worked in the 
spirit of those pioneers who made this coun- 


try great. 
INTERDEPENDENCE BRINGS STRENGTH 

In my long walks with him, as a child, he 
always sought to impress upon me that man- 
kind was interdependent, that everything we 
possessed mentally and materially we owed to 
many people, as well as to the ages which 
have gone before. Only stupid conceit would 
make any man believe that he himself had 
acquired what he possessed. To him, there- 
fore, democracy was based upon the broad 
foundation of appreciation. Appreciation 
naturally leads to acceptance of humanity, 
to acceptance of brotherhood and fellowship 
with all peoples. 

He believed in peace with a deep and fer- 
vent belief but not in the peace of cowardice. 
He believed moral courage was greater than 
physical courage and where either or both 
were required, men could not flinch. If they 
accepted wrong supinely, then they must 
expect the forging of slavery’s chains. 

Even while he searched for truth in all 
things, he never permitted himself to become 
a zealot. He remained essentially human, 
understanding sympathetically that wise 
change is only brought about through orderly 
processes. He was never blindly partisan. 
He resented the crusader who could not or 
would not see the other man’s side of the 
case. He fought against force and violence, 
knowing that those who employ such meth- 
ods only evoke counterforce and violence, 
which in the end results in destruction. This 
principle applies to the technique of all total 
wars, whether they be of the spirit or of the 
battlefield. 

He knew that democracy was dependent 
upon patience; that in some aspects it was 
slower than personal government. But cer- 
tainly it was always fairer, freer, surer of 
results over the years. 

Many. like my father have made America 
better because they looked for. better. things 
in America. They brought with them. the 


Spirit which they sought. They lighted the 
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fires to which they came; fires which are 
still glowing in a world of black-outs. This 


of the ages. 

My father died 2 years ago, a few days 
after reports from Germany that a reign of 
unprecedented terror had fallen upon that 


The army of which he was a part must 
not fail in this crucial hour. His American- 
ism was one of nonacceptance of evil, an 
Americanism of battle, not of resignation. 





Recognized Engineering Experts Versus 
Administration-Controiled Mathemati- 
cians in Estimating Cost of St. Law- 
rence Seaway and Power Project 
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Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, on 
page A3460 of the Appendix of the Rec- 
ORD appears the extension of remarks 
of my good friend and colleague the gen- 
tleman from Texas, JOSEPH J. MANSFIELD, 
chairman of the House Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors, entitled “A Lay- 
man’s Guess Versus Engineering Facts.” 

Congressman MANSFIELD’s remarks 
were intended to challenge the authen- 
ticity and accuracy of the statements 
contained in my radio address of July 8 
in opposition to the St. Lawrence seaway. 

Following the tenor of Congressman 
MANSFIELD’s remarks it is not my inten- 
tion to pose as an engineering genius but 
rather would I take my place at his side 
as a humble layman eager for the truth. 
In our quest for the truth it is incumbent 
upon us that we look at the facts. 

We have before us the picture of the 
administration marshalling every wheel- 
horse in true “Charlie McCarthy” fashion 
in a frantic effort to convince the Amer- 
ican people through distortion of figures 
and facts that the St. Lawrence seaway is 
not a political pet but an economic neces- 
sity. 

A careful digest of the survey made by 

the United States Department of Com- 
merce reveals without doubt that in a 
frenzied effort to build a case for this 
economic monstrosity known as the St. 
Lawrence project every conceivable means 
was employed to twist and turn the real 
facts in the hope of creating a favorable 
impression in the minds of the American 
people for this proposal. 
_ The true answer as to how much the 
St. Lawrence project will actually cost is 
not definitely known. This fact is borne 
out.on the basis-of the experience gained 
in building other waterways. F j 
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As an example, the following table gives 
the estimated cost of several well-known 
large navigation projects, together with 
the actual cost when these various water- 
Ways were completed: 


Estimated | actual coston 
cost completion 








Reh ok Saks $160, 000,000 | $375, 000, 000 

Chicago Drainage Canal.) 16,000 000 | 63,000,000 
age “— , ’ , 

Ww ens seen 50, 000, 300 131, 000, 000 

New York Barge Canal...} 62, 000, 000 176, 000, 000 


The above figures speak for themselves 
and reveal that the projects cost nearly 
three times their original estimates. It 
is an accepted fact that Government 
engineers in the majority of the above- 
named projects made the estimates so 
that their figures on the St. Lawrence 
seaway may be taken with the proverbial 
“grain of salt.” Then, too, modern con- 
struction costs have skyrocketed when 
compared to those encountered in build- 
ing the above-named navigation 
projects. 

Turning our attention to the subject 
under discussion—the total cost of the 
St. Lawrence seaway—we have the fol- 
lowing figures representing the seasoned 
judgment of nationally known and re- 
liable engineering experts. Their esti- 
mates are as follows: 

G. L. Cooper, industrial engi- 

LESSEE ANE $1, 350, 000, 000 
E. P. Goodrich, consulting 

Co 
Dr. Moulton, Brookings In- 

I ie i asinihsnisbaennt 
Herbert Hoover, engineer..... 


On the other hand, General Robins, 
Assistant Chief of Engineers, United 
States Army, when appearing before the 
House Committee on Rivers and Har- 
bors on July 8, testified that the esti- 
mated cost to complete the St. Lawrence 
seaway would be $429,474,515. In addi- 
tion, General Robins stated it would 
cost an additional eight or nine million 
dollars to deepen the channels and turn- 
ing basins in six or seven harbors. This 
would bring General Robins’ estimate 
to $438,474,515. 

It must be remembered that my good 
friend and colleague, Chairman Mans- 
FIELD, of the House Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors, relies on General Robins’ 
estimate. However, the great discrep- 
ancy between the estimates of renowned 
engineering authorities and General 
Robins raises a doubt as to the correct- 
ness of the figures relied upon by the 
advocates of the St. Lawrence seaway. 

On page 983 of volume XII of the hear- 
ings on the St. Lawrence seaway we have 
a striking illustration of the differences of 
opinion as to the estimated cost involved 
in making the necessary improvements 
to the Buffalo Harbor. General Robins is 
quoted on page 983 as follows: 

Our figures for port facilities at Buffalo 
show it can be adapted to meet the needs of 
the immediate future, after the St. Lawrence 
project is constructed, at a cost of a little 
over a million dollars—$1,200,000. 


On the same page my colleague, Con- 
gressman Ropcers, of Pennsylvania, 
quoted from a letter he received under 
date of July 2, 1941, from Frederick K. 
King, city engineer, city of Buffalo, that— 


1, 054, 000, 000 


Our estimate of the cost of the work in- 
volved for the necessary improvements was 
carefully prepared and is based on quantities 
readily ascertainable, and the unit prices em- 
ployed are those used by Great Lakes dredging 
contractors. Our total estimate for this work 
is $46,909,709. Included in this amount is the 
sum of $3,349,525 for protection of existing 
docks due to additional depth of channel ad- 
jacent to these docks. 


From the above statements we have an 
estimate from General Robins that the 
cost of improving Buffalo Harbor will be 
$1,200,000; yet Mr. King, city engineer of 
the city of Buffalo, states the cost to be 
$46,909,709, a difference of $45,709,709. 

Mr. Speaker, if the above discrepancy 
prevails in the improving of Buffalo har- 
bor alone, it is not difficult to understand 
that the St. Lawrence seaway has earned 
the cognomen, “An economic monstros- 
ity,” and is destined to cost in excess of 
$1,000,000,000. 

My colleague Congressman MANSFIELD 
questions the cost of defending the St. 
Lawrence seaway. In this connection, it 
is timely to recall the great cost of de- 
fending the Panama Canal. 

It is certain that we will be called upon 
to defend the St. Lawrence seaway in 
like manner with the added thought that 
90 percent of the St. Lawrence project 
is within the Dominion of Canada. In 
the event of any misunderstanding with 
our Canadian neighbors, we would be de- 
nied using the St. Lawrence seaway as 
well as defending it. 

Congressman MANSFIELD took occasion 
to mention in his extension of remarks on 
July 15 the Conowingo Dam in Maryland. 
The Conowingo Dam is one of many 
hydroelectric dams constructed with pri- 
vate capital and not with the money 
of the already overburdened American 
taxpayer. The consumers of electricity 
generated by the hydroelectric dams in 
Pennsylvania pay for every kilowatt- 
hour of electricity and enjoy no Govern- 
ment subsidized electric power such as 
furnished by the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority and other Government subsidized 
projects. 

As a Represent tive in Congress of the 
Twenty-third District in Pennsylvania, 
which includes 27,000 employees of 5 ma- 
jor railroad systems and 14,000 coal min- 
ers, together with thousands of employees 
of related industries, Iam content to join 
my constituents in opposing the St. Law- 
rence seaway and power project as a men- 
ace to the welfare of not only citizens of 
the great Commonweealin of Pennsyl- 
vania but of many other States. 

No one can deny that when the St. 
Lawrence seaway is completed, dirty, ill- 
manned foreign steamers, with crews 
paid starvation wages, will ply the Great 
Lakes and divert cargoes that should be 
hauled by the American transportation 
systems. It is well to remember that for 
every ton of freight diverted to these 
dirty, ill-manned tramp steamers, the 
American taxpayer will be called upon to 
pay a subsidy of $3.50, inasmuch as these 
foreign vessels will not be called upon 
to pay any taxation or toll costs for the 
use of the St. Lawrence seaway. 

Truly the St. Lawrence seaway permits 
an invasion of the rights of the American 
workingman by permitting low-paid for- 
eigners to force good American citizens to 
the bread lines, 
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As for the power part of the St. Law- 
rence project, the late Thomas A. Edison 
ae defined the situation when he 

The first and best source of power is coal. 

We shall steadily require more power, but 


‘@ great deal more fuss is being mada over 


hydroelectric power than its intrinsic value 
warrants. The amount of coal available is 
not limitless, but for all practical purposes it 
is limitless. We can probably use coal at our 
present rate for a thousand years or so with- 
out any danger of exhausting our supply, and 
it is highly improbable that we really know 
our supply. * * * 

The development of hydrgelectric power is 
very important, but also it is very expensive 
and usually requires an auxiliary coal steam 
plant. Some of the best water power is too 
far away from our manufacturing centers to 
make its utilization wholly practical. 

Water power is a political issue, not a busi- 
ness one. It cam never at best mean very 
much to us except as something to talk about. 
The monopolizing of water power is also just 
@ political idea. * * * There is far more 
danger in public monopoly than there is in 
private monopoly, for when the Government 

into business it can always shift its 
losses to the taxpayers. If it goes into the 
power business it can pretend to sell cheap 
power and then cover up its losses. 

The Government never really goes into 
business, for it never makes ends meet. And 
that is the first requisite of business. It just 
mixes a little business with a lot of politics 
and no one ever gets a chance to find out 
what is actually going on. 


There is a wealth of truth in the state- 
ment of the American genius, Thomas A. 
Edison, when he said in speaking of our 
Government going into the power busi- 
ness: 

It (the Government) just mixes a little 
business with a lot of politics, and no one ever 
gets a chance to find out what is actually 
going on. 


The St. Lawrence seaway is a striking 
application of the above quotation, since 
it is in reality the politicians’ golden 
dream and the American taxpayers’ hid- 
eous nightmare. 





Work for Unemployables 
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EDITORIAL FROM THE MILWAUKEE 
JOURNAL 





Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include the following editorial 
from the Milwaukee Journal of July 19, 
1941; 

[From the Milwaukee Journal of July 19, 
1941] 
WORK FOR “UNEMPLOYABLES” 

Who is an unemployable? 

Relief departments tell us that a con- 
siderable percentage of those now on general 
relief are unemployable in industry. W.P.A, 








; 
: 
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’ 
’ 
| 
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authorities declare that many on W. P. A. 
are “slowed down” workers, unacceptable to 
the private employer. : 

Yet we read that Ford, who is reputed to 
be a “hard boiled” employer in that he de- 
mands utmost efficiency, has on his pay roll 
some 11,800 “handicapped” men and wo- 
men. Among those employed are 54 deaf 
mutes, 24 blind, 1,200 with one eye, 800 
with very much impaired vision, 80 with 
one arm or none, 21 with no hands, 12 with 
no legs and 29 with one leg. 

We know, too, that in considerable 
effort has been made to fit handicapped per- 
sons into jobs which will pay them at least 
a@ subsistence wage. Work has been found 
for the blind which they can do better than 
the average-sighted person. Work has been 
found for other handicapped persons which 
they can do at least as well as physically 
sounder individuals. 

Now, with relief loads still high and with 
labor demand abnormal due to the emer- 
gency, is it not time for this country to 
broaden its up to now somewhat apologetic 
program for the rehabilitation of the handi- 
capped? If we are making an “all out” 
effort, the effort should include not only 
every able-bodied person but every person 
who can be fitted into a job, despite de- 
ficiencies we have looked upon as “incapac- 
itating.” 





Not Breaking Word 
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EDITORIAL BY CHARLES BIGLER 





Mr. CARLSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I am includ- 
ing an editorial entitled “Not Breaking 
Word.” This editorial was written by 
Charles Bigler, editor of Goodland Daily 
News, and expresses the view of a large 
number of citizens of my congressional 
district: 

[From the Goodland Daily News] 
NOT BREAKING WORD 

The President and the high Government 
and Army officials arguing now to keep the 
soldiers in the Army longer than their year 
are contending that it is not breaking the 
Government’s agrvement with the men by 
extending the year indefinitely. 

We have become so accustomed to the Gov- 
ernment changing the contract in the middle 
of it that no surprise. is occasioned by this 
two-faced policy. In fact, we predicted from 
the start that the men would not be released 
in a year, and have never spoken of “a year 
of service” in connection with the Army 
training. 

It was never the intention of the adminis- 
tration to let the men off with a year. The 
whole idea has been to build up a big army, 
and then send it overseas. But to have 
started with that, in the open, would have 
created so much opposition that the country 
would not have accepted the peacetime draft. 
ong idea is to get something started, then add 

t. 

A year ago the same people who now are 
hollering for keeping all possible men in the 
Army were “pooh-poohing” the idea that it 


double pay for more than a week. 
It has always seemed to us that the obliga 


training, and create a huge reserve that 
would be ready and able, if the Nation was 


the “four freedoms in all the world.” We 
tried sending 4,000,000 to Europe once to 
save democracy and end all wars, and look 
what we got out of that. 

There can be no faith in the word of 
the Government until at sometime it keeps 
its word. The citizen owes something to 
his Government, but he has a right to ex- 
pect a square deal from his Government in 
return. 


The President can say the Nation is not 
breaking its word with the soldiers. That, 
however, is exactly what he is asking the 
Nation to do. 





Joint Income Tax Returns 
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EDITORIAL FROM THE ROCHESTER (N. Y.) 
TIMES-UNION 





Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orDd I include the following editorial 
which appeared in the July 17, 1941, issue 
of the Rochester (N. Y.) Times-Union 
relative to the storm of indignation that 
has been aroused throughout the length 
and breadth of the Nation at the pro- 
posal to require joint returns from mar- 
ried persons for Federal income-tax 
purposes: 

[From the Rochester Times-Union of July 17, 
1941 


Unrair, INJURIOUS 


The proposal to require joint returns from 
married persons for Federal income-tax pur- 
poses has aroused a storm of opposition. So 
Chairman DovucuTon, of the House Ways and 
Means Committee, concedes. 

And small wonder! 

More than the money issue is involved, as 
women’s organizations have been quick to 
recognize and emphasize. 

In essence, it involves a return to the old 
common-law idea that a wife’s property comes 
under the control of the husband. 

Indeed, that was the actual ground on 
which a small minority of the Supreme Court 


once argued a State had a right to impose 
such a requirement. They held a State could 
revert to the common-law theory. 

But the Court, by a substantial majority, 
rejected that theory. 

The Ways and Means Committee has a re- 
sponsibility to do what is just, fair, and in 
accordance with an enlightened view of the 
marriage relation, the very basis of the home 
and society. 

It should not ask helplessly: “What other 
Way can we raise this money?” 

Opposition to this particular tax provision 
indicates widespread belief that the proposal 
is unjust, reactionary, and socially injurious. 

This country has not yet come to the pass 
where it must resort to such oppressive taxa- 
tion. 


Suppose two sisters each receive the same 
inherited income, One marries. 

The unmarried sister pays the regular tax 
rate, whatever it may be, on her income. But 
the income of the married sister goes into a 
joint return of husband and wife. That 
means a higher rate of tax for both, since it 
brings in the surtax rate on the combined 
income of the couple. 

Why should our Government discriminate 
against marriage? 

Why should it encourage ration, even 
divorce, by thus imposing a er tax on 
mairied persons living together? 

That is socially unsound, as well as finan- 
cially unfair. 

Nor should it be alleged that this concerns 
only persons of wealth or applies only where 
wives have an income bequeathed them. 

It will not require a large total to bring in 
surtax rates. The plan hits middle-class 
folks chiefly. 

Take the case of a married woman who 
earns a modest income comparable to that 
of her husband. Considered separately, nei- 
ther income is large enough to pay surtaxes. 
But the combined income would immediately 
jump into the surtax rates, and thus impose 
an onerous and unjust tax burden. 

Obligations of all sorts have been founded 
upon the assumption that there will be no 
special increase for married persons, above 
what all have to pay. 

Couples who have built or bought a home 
may be taxed so heavily that they will not be 
able to keep up their payments. 

The committee should drop this unfair and 
unwise provision. 

If it fails to do so, Congress should refuse 
to approve the joint-return plan. 





The National Defense 
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RESOLUTION OF THE AMERICAN LEGION 
OF ALABAMA 


Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following resolution of 
the American Legion of Alabama: 

Be it resolved by the American Legion, De- 
partment of Alabama, in convention assem- 
bled at Huntsville, Ala., this 15th day of July 
1941, That we do take this opportunity to 
express our scorn and contempt for the de- 
featists, Quislings, and appeasers who afflict 
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The weight of hogs going to market has’ 


our glorious country, and our unhesitating 
confidence in our duly constituted authorities 
and especially in our wise, far-seeing, and 
courageous President of the United States of 
America, who, as Commander in Chief of our 
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of liberty and equal justice to all; be it fur- 
ther 


Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
forwarded to the President of the United 
States and to each of our Senators and Repre- 
sentatives in Congress. 





Iowa Responds to Food Drive 
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Mr. JACOBSEN. Mr. Speaker, that 
Iowa farmers are responding to the call 
for more food is the conclusion of the 
agricultural economists of Iowa State 
College in a survey indicating increased 
purchasing power for the Iowa farmers. 

On April 3, 1941, Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Wickard issued an appeal to farmers 
to increase food products, as follows: 

1. Send hogs to market at heavier weights. 

2. Increase fall pig crop about 20 percent. 

8. Increase milk production from 6 to 8 

t. 

4. Increase egg production 6 percent. 

5. Increase poultry production 15 percent. 

6. Increase canned tomatoes 50 percent. 


This appeal did not find the Iowa 
farmer entirely unprepared. In Septem- 
ber 1940 the Iowa State College Exten- 
sion Service started to advise farmers 
with warnings of prospects for 1941. 
From the following indication the results 
will apparently be profitable and war- 
rant their action: 

IOWA FOOD PRODUCTION SITUATION AS OF JUNE 
1941 

Hogs: The Government June survey 
shows a 5-percent increase in the Iowa 
spring pig crop for 1941, 11,264,000 head. 

The Government June survey indicates 
an increase of 30 percent in sows bred in 
Iowa for fall pigs. 

On the basis of the above estimates 
Iowa will produce 16,000,000 head of hogs 
in 1941. This would be a little less than 
one-fourth of all hogs produced in the 
United States. This number has been 
exceeded but once in Iowa, 


apparently increased from 3 to 4 percent, 
which further markedly increases the 
meat supply, 

The production of hogs in the entire 
United States has remained stationary. 
The estimated increase of sows bred for 
fall farrowing in the United States is 13 
percent. 

Dairying: The Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics estimates that total milk pro- 
duction in May was 9 percent and in June 
was 5 percent larger than a year earlier 
and the highest on record for those 
months. Iowa dairymen are milking 
from 1 to 2 percent more cows, and for 
the first 5 months the average increase 
per cow in Iowa was about 6.5 percent, 
and the total production will be about 8 
percent over the first 5 months in 1940. 

Poultry and eggs: Iowa egg production 
for the first 4 months of 1941 was 7.5 
percent above the production for the same 
period in 1940, according to U. S. D. A. 
reports. This is an increase of about 
3,000,000 dozen eggs for that period. 
During 1940 Iowa produced 168,000,000 
dozen eggs and she is requested to pro- 
duce 180,000,000 dozen for 1941. 

Iowa commercial chick hatching is 18.3 
percent higher in 1941 than in 1940. It 
is estimated that 75,000,000 chicks were 
hatched in Iowa this spring. Iowa pro- 
duced 43,000,000 chickens to maturity or 
market age in 1940, and with the large 
increase in hatching this year Iowa 
should produce about 55,000,000 birds in 
1941, or 5,000,000 above the Government 
request of last April. 

Tomatoes: The best estimate indicates 
a 40-percent increase in acreage. 

General crop conditions in Iowa are 
good. Iowa farmers have met Govern- 
ment requests for food for defense to date, 
have gone far in the lead on hogs, and are 
in a most favorable position to meet any 
future demands. 





Welcome to Officers of Veterans of For- 
eign Wars of Virginia 
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RADIO ADDRESS BY PAUL C. WOLMAN, 
WITH INTRODUCTORY REMARKS BY 
HON. PETE JARMAN, OF ALABAMA 





Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted me by the House, I submit 
herewith a speech of Past National Com- 
mander Hon. Paul C. Wolman, of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, together with 
my introduction of him: 

The service, to his country and to his com- 
rades, of the distinguished gentleman and 
comrade it is my privilege and pleasure to 
introduce has been long, regular, consistent, 
and valuable indeed. Entering the service 
when scarcely 21 he remained in the Army 
practically 2 years during the World War, 
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considerably more than half of which was 
spent overseas. He served on numerous ac- 
tive fronts including the vividly-recalled 
Argonne Forest and attended a British uni- 
versity after the Armistice. 

Returning to his native Maryland he re- 
sumed his study of the law and pursued it to 
graduation, having enjoyed an excellent and 
lucrative practice in Baltimore since. He 
Was appointed assistant State’s attorney of 
that city in 1938. 

Long active in both the American Legion, 
of the Montfaucon Post, of which he is a 
member, and particularly the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, he has repeatedly been sig- 
na.y honored by the latter. After serving 
as national judge advocate general of our 
great organization, he made a most enviable 
record in the highest office within our gift, 
which I regard as one of the highest within 
the gift of Americans, that of national 
commander. Not content to rest on his 
laurels and his comrades being unwilling 
to be denied a continuation of his valuable 
service, he is now ably performing the 
duties of the important post of national legis- 
lative chairman. 

Long a member of the Maryland War Me- 
morial Commission, he was less than a month 
ago appointed a major in the Maryland State 
Guard and very appropriately assigned to the 
G-2 or intelligence section. 

It affords me unusual pleasure to pre- 
sent to you that excellent soldier, patriotic 
citizen, and outstanding Veteran, former 
National Commander Paul C. Wolman. 

ADDRESS BY PAUL C. WOLMAN 
IT am deeply appreciative of the privilege of 
ting in this fine program arranged 
for the welcoming of the officers chosen to 
guide the destinies of the Department of Vir- 
ginia, Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States, during the next 12 months. 

The pleasure of having attended the Vir- 
ginia encampment in Staunton will long be 
remembered by me. There I found a gather- 
ing of American men and women who served 
as our country’s defenders in our wars. They 
were the same type of men whom the im- 
mortal Wi m had with him when he 
first set forth to make American history. 

They were serious and determined men and 
women from the cradle of American democ- 
racy, who had journeyed from Arlington and 
Alexandria, from the tidewater regions of 
Norfolk and Newport News, from the orchards 
and farmlands of Winchester and Harrison- 
burg, and from the southern hills of Roanoke 
and Bristol. 

There were laborers and farmers. Doctors, 
lawyers, artisans, merchants, and mechanics 
filled their ranks. The rich and the poor 
voiced their thoughts with equal freedom. 
It was, in reality, a cross section of the peo- 
ples of our great land. 

These veterans met to renew acquaintances 
made on the battlefields of France, or on the 
mine- and submarine-infested high seas, or 
in the Philippines, in Cuba, or China. They 
met to exchange views and to become better 
versed in the horrible affairs of a seemingly 
God-forsaken and war-torn world. They met 
to find out what, if anything, they might be 
able to do to assist our President and the 
others clothed with the serious responsibility 
of preserving our American way of life; that 
which we recognize as American democracy. 

These men, ordinary citizens now, who in 
years past had the privilege of extraordinary 
service, gathered to rededicate themselves to 
the cause of preserving the principles of 
American constitutional freedom. In addi- 
tion to electing the officers, to whom we are 
expressing our greetings tonight, the mem- 
bers of the Department of Virginia, Veterans 
of Foreign Wars of the United States, dis- 
cussed and passed many resolutions. 

As veterans, we know,that the United 
States of America cannot satisfactorily 
progress as a first-rate nation by building a 
complete wall around our country and saye 
ing that whatever goes on outside of our 
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continental and hemispheric limits is of no 
concern to us. We appreciate the fact that 
we now live in an age when nations and 
their peoples are more interdependent than 
ever before. Try as hard as we may, we 
cannot entirely ignore the events which go 
on in other parts of the world, for they can 
and must have great and telling effect upon 
our Nation and its people. 

Certain well-meaning individuals and the 
spokesmen for various mushroom organiza- 
tions tell us that the wide spans of the 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans will forever pro- 
tect us from invasion. They say that what- 
ever goes on outside of our hemisphere need 
not concern us. 

These folks who call themselves non- 
interventionists and isolationists talk as 
though America has a choice between assured 
and permanent peace and willful and need- 
less participation in the world conflagration. 

As veterans of past wars we know that they 
lose sight of the fact that if we allow Great 
Britain to lose the war, we must then fight 
a victorious Hitler and Germany alone, 
whenever Hitler sees fit to attack us. We 
know how long our blessings of liberty and 
self-government would last, with Great 
Britain out of the way, with Nazi Germany 
in possession of the British Fleet and its 
islands so near to us, and with Hitler in 
control of Siberia, so close to Alaska. 

Yes, as veterans who once fought for free- 
dom and democracy, we think we know what 
would be in store for us. We know that the 
fight for liberty is never completely won, 
that liberty is not only a heritage but a fresh 
conquest for each generation. 

We feel as Sergeant York, that great soldier 
and member of the Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
when asked what the veterans of World War 
I gained by fighting to make the world safe 
for democracy, he replied: 

“It gave me 23 years of living in a country 
where the Goddess of Liberty is stamped on 
men’s hearts as well as on the coins in their 
pockets. By our victory in the last war we 
won a lease on liberty, not a deed to it. Now, 
after 23 years, Adolf Hitler tells us that that 
lease is expiring; and, after the manner of 
all leases, we have the privilege of renewing 
it or letting it go by default.” 

I am proud to say that the Department of 
Virginia, Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States, demonstrated its attitude upon 
that question for another democracy, when, 
by unanimous vote, it decided to purchase 
and present to the British Government a 
new and fully equipped ambulance for use 
on the battlefields. Ere the wording of the 
resolution had been recorded, pledges were 
forthcoming in amounts almost sufficient to 
defray the costs of the whole outfit. Such 
is the spirit of these men who hail from the 
great Commonwealth of Virginia. 

I would that time permitted me to tell you 
more about the Veterans of Foreign Wars of 
the United States, and particularly about the 
members of the organization from the State 
of Virginia. I would love to tell you a lot 
that I know about these fine folks tonight. 
Each has made a name for himself or her- 
self in the service of our country during time 
of war, and since the close of hostilities in 
time of peace. It is because of the faith and 
confidence that their comrades have in them 
that they were chosen to lead the organiza- 
tion within their State. 

There is much I could tell you about Wil- 
liam D. Morgan, the new department com- 
mander, who comes from the hill lands of 
Roanoke and whom I had the pleasure of 
installing to take over the duties that were 
so ably performed by the now past depart- 
ment commander, Oscar J. Jungbluth, of 
Norfolk, who, by the way, was just called 
back into the active service of the United 
States Navy. Also I would like to tell you of 


the fine work of the new senior vice com- 
mancer, Austin J. Matthews, of Arlington. 
Likewise, I would be happy indeed to give to 


you the history and backgrounds of each of 
the other officers who will carry on for both 
the men’s organization and the ladies’ auxil- 
iary as well. 

Unfortunately, however, our time on the air 
is limited. I must, therefore, content myself 
by saying that each of these officers who will 
guide the destinies of the Department of Vir- 
ginia, Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States has been chosen for the able work done 
and the interests taken while holding other 
or lesser offices. They have all served their 
respective communities, State, and their Na- 


ginia, as well as the leaders of the other de- 
partments in the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
of the United States, fully appreciate that 
their responsibilities may increase as the na- 
tional emergency becomes greater. -Neverthe- 
less, as veterans they are willing to “carry 
the torch” that was handed to them by their 
now departed comrades. 

One of these new officers whom I had the 
pleasure of installing recently told me, with 
tears in his eyes and a quiver of his lips, that 
when he raised his right hand and placed his 
left hand upon Old Glory and faithfully 
promised to discharge his official duties to 
the best of his ability he closed his eyes and 
thought of his deceased comrades sleeping the 
eternal sleep of peace in the American ceme- 
teries in France and in Arlington. He said 
he could hear them whisper from their sacred 
resting places: 

“Have you let us die in vain? Will you 
stand by idlly and permit democracy to 
wither and decay? We died so that you may 
live in freedom. Unless you preserve those 
principles for which we made the supreme 
sacrifice, our souls shall never rest in peace.” 

Those words, this officer of the Department 
of Virginia said, have rung in his ears for 
years and will ever serve as his incentive to 
work and work for the preservation of Amer- 
ican liberty and all that it implies. 

There is hardly a man, who served in the 
armed forces, on foreign soil, or in hostile 
waters, who has not had similar experiences, 
and who has not heard the same voices 
whisper to him. It is because they have 
heard those voices, and know what they 
mean, that they have and should have the 
God-given right to speak out for their com- 
rades, and for the rest of the liberty-loving 
people as well, upon the all-important ques- 
tions of democracy, liberty, freedom, toler- 
ance, and understanding. 

What fair-minded American would chal- 
lenge the honest, unselfish leadership of 
such men, who learned what it means to 
fear death in the form of an enemy sub- 
marine, a burst of shrapnel, the deadly fire 
ot a machine gun, or the sudden explosion 
of a hand grenade; of the men who know 
what it means to seek shelter from a hail 
of lead in the mud and filth of a trench; 
of men who know the utter weariness and 
the hunger and the suffering of the endless 
marches, under the cover of darkness. Yes, 
of the men who know, too, of the screams of 
a dying comrade, crucified on a cross of 
barbed wire, because he was willing to give 
his life to protect our freedom and our 
liberty. 

Men, with such recollections, are the lead- 
ers in the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States. Such men have pledged their 
allegiance to the President of these United 
States of America, in his efforts to preserve 
the American way of life. Such men have 
undertaken to do their parts to help con- 
vince the public that our country is some- 
thing worth living for, in time of peace 
as well as dying for in time of war. 
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And so we take this opportunity tonight 
to salute those new leaders of the - 





We Should Not Have Hedged in the First 
Place 
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EDITORIAL FROM THE STERLING (COLO.) 
ADVOCATE 


Mr. HILL of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Sterling Advocate, of Sterling, 
Colo.: 

[From the Sterling (Colo.) Advocate] 


WE SHOULD NOT HAVE HEDGED IN THE FIRST 
PLACE 


The Government, which is to say, the 
people of the United States, faces a dilemma. 

Less than a year ago Uncle Sam made a 
contract with several hundred thousand 
young fellows for a year of military training. 
Now, Chief of Staff Marshall perceives that 
“the possibilities of a year ago have become 
dangerously near probabilities today, and it 
is vital to the security of the Nation that the 
hazards of the present crisis be fully recog- 
nized.” Specifically, the Army wants the 
selective-service trainees and the National 
Guard men retained for more than a year, be- 
cause some of them have been stationed in 
Hawaii, the Aleutian Islands, and other dis- 
tant places. Their dismissal soon, to quote 
the Chief of Staff further, would mean that 
“our present trained forces would largely 
melt away.” 

Army chiefs are not politicians. It is 
probable that General Marshall had little to 
say about the selective-service plan when it 
was adopted. Congress, it seemed, did what 
the executive branch of Government wanted. 
It is obvious now, however, that someone 
lacked a reasonable measure of foresight. 

It isn’t wholesome for the Government to 
violate contracts with its citizens. Granting 
the right of the country to conscript the 
services of any who may be needed for the 
national defense, it isn’t moral to make 
promises and forsake them. . 

It was silly for Congress to legislate that 
the services of certain armed forces should 
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not be utilized outside the Western Hemi- 

. The only defense that is effective is 
that which meets the enemy long before he 
has invaded our shores and which is free to 
anticipate his strategy. That, of course, is 
not to argue for an expeditionary force with- 
out consent of. 

It should have been clear @ year ago. that 
no modern army could be constructed within 
a year and even if it were that 1-year 
enlistments would dissolve the army just as 
it became effective. 

The truth is that much of the first year 
has been in large measure wasted because the 
Army did not have the equipment to train 
men in mechanical warfare. The fact is 
that, as the Secretary of War has admitted, 
even should the first selective service trainees 
be retained we should not immediately have 
an adequate army, because we lack modern 
weapons still. Millions of man-hours wasted 
in strikes have helped prolong our unpre- 
paredness. 

Nevertheless, many of the selective service 
trainees entered training as volunteers, keep- 
ing faith with the Government. Some vol- 
unteered with careful calculation of plans for 
education to follow and for their vocational 
careers. Had they anticipated prolonged 
service, or had they desired military careers, 
they would have entered the Army through 
the route of regular enlistments. Doubtless 
the selective service plan thwarted in consid- 
erable degree recruiting of the Army. 

The fact is that the administration has 
not been frank with the American public in 
this matter or its calculations were extremely 
poor. Polls of public opinion still register the 
fact that the people are overwhelmingly op- 
posed to participation in the European war, 
and yet they support the administration at 
Washington in steps which lead us closer day 
by day to participation. The public has been 
led to believe that we could decide the out- 
come of the European war without fighting 
and without incurring any grave danger. An 
original cash-and-carry policy was revised to 
a@& come-and-get-it-on-credit policy, and re- 
cently, without specific authorization of Con- 
gress, our Government has inaugurated a 
policy of take it to them on credit. Where- 
as in the beginning the administration con- 
doned, if it did not champion, a policy of 
withdrawal which took our ships and our 
travelers out of danger lanes, our fighting 
forces of late have been rushed to one of the 
potential hot spots of the conflict, in Iceland. 
The neutrality policy which we were told 
should be good, and which many think we 
are still following, has been completely re- 
versed. 

The imperative need for continuance of 
training and service for the selective-service 
men and National Guard men is but one of 
the developments growing out of the use of 
oblique methods that lead the public nudge 
by nudge, rather than plain talk which 
bravely faces the unpredictable future. For 
purposes of the third term it was more ex- 
pedient to reassure the public boldly and take 
half-way measures. But compromise for po- 
litical advantage has not altered the course 
of events beyond our control. 





Fair Enough—the Real Issue 
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Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
and by virtue of leave granted, I am in- 


cluding and inserting in the REcorp an 
editorial from the Washington Post of 
last Friday, July 18, 1941. Every man 
who is more corcerned about preventing 
the destroying of this Republic than he is 
for votes for himself ought.to read, re- 
flect, and carefully consider what his duty 
to himself, to the selectees, and others, 
and to posterity may be and is. 

This is no community picnic, to which 
willy-nilly we have been invited. We are 
in this war whether we like it or not. 
“None are so blind as those who will not 
see.” 

It is my well-considered opinion that 
the way to keep from sending our best 
blood and brain to Europe is to keep it 


here and to train it to that point of effi-° 


ciency that no man and no combination 
of men dare attack us. To do less is to 
betray everybody; or that is what I think. 


[From the Washington Post of July 18, 1941] 
THE REAL ISSUE 


When General Marshall first appeared be- 
fore the Senate Military Affairs Committee to 
urge the extension of Army service, his main 
job was to convince the committee that serv- 
ice extension is absolutely necessary. On the 
basis of his testimony, some of which has 
been made public, no person with even an 
elementary grasp of our defense problem can 
fail to acknowledge the soundness of his ap- 
peal. Nor can there be any logical refuta- 
tion of the general’s argument that failure to 
extend Army service would mean the virtual 
disbandment or immobilization of two-thirds 
of our trained enlisted strength and three- 
fourths of our trained officer personnel. Con- 
gress appreciates this, of course, as does every 
thinking person. Yet it is disconcerting to 
find that in a matter of such urgency Con- 
gress, convinced for the most part of the ad- 
visability of extending Army service, must 
first reseas to the ancient technique of finding 
the correst formyla. No formula, no bills 
such as the War Department has sent to the 
Senate committee, are required. The Selec- 
tive Service Act gives Congress the power to 
extend Army service by passing a simple res- 
olution declaring that the national interest 
would be imperiled, as it obviously would be, 
if selectees leave the Army at the end of their 
year’s training. 

Two factors militate against immediate ac- 
ceptance of such a resolution. One is the 
apparent fear on the part of some Members 
of Congress that isolationists would interpret 
the resolution as authorization for the Presi- 
dent to take direct action leading to a shoot- 
ing war, and might even rally enough support 
to defeat the measure. The other is the 
moral issue involved in extending the service 
of draftees who were originally led to believe 
that they were to serve 1 year and no more. 
Bother factors would and should arouse some 
debate. This would give Congress an oppor- 
tunity to assume a larger responsibility for 
the defense program—which Members of both 
Houses feel has been increasingly com- 
mandeered by the President. And it would 
also focus national attention on the fallacy 
of short-term military service, which in 1776, 
in 1812, and in 1861 caused unnecessary sac- 
rifices and near-disaster, and which now 
threatens the very existence of the Army. 

Those who raise objections to immediate 
acceptance of a congressional resolution sup- 
porting extended Army service really evade 
the main issue. That issue, whether or not 
we acknowledge it, is that this country is at 
war now. It is not a shooting war, to be 
sure, but there may be shooting at any time, 
regardless of our efforts to avoid it. If we 
recognize this unpleasant fact—and it is 
sheer folly to try to dodge it—the arguments 
against extending Army service collapse of 
their own weight. Congress faces no dilem- 
ma; its duty, consistent with the convictions 
of the American people, is to free the Army 
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from the necessity of having to begin all over 
again. 


And one thing more! Do you know 
that we have just two divisions, or at 
most four, in shape now for action? Well, 
so says Raymond Clapper, who goes on to 
say that— 


Of the Regular Army divisions, only one, 
the first, is a solid Regular Army outfit, with 
only a negligible sprinkling of less than 10 
percent of selectees. And this division has 
75 percent Reserve officers, meaning that ap- 
proximately three out of four of its officers 
are free to leave the Army at the end of 1 
year. 

The other divisions have from 20 to 81 
percent selectees who cannot be held more 
than 12 months. In fact, all except the sec- 
ond triangular division have more than 30 
percent selectees and most of them more 
than 50 percent. All of them have 75 to 80 
percent Reserve officers. 

Take the four armored divisions, in which 
long training and technical skill are required. 
Eighty-two percent of their officers are Re- 
serve officers. Their percentage of selectees 
runs: First Division, 50 percent; Second Divi- 
sion, 45 percent; Third Division, 62 percent; 
Fourth Division, 81 percent. 

In all we have some 40 divisions in prep- 
aration, compared with Germany's 260 divi- 
sions. Germany and Russian each have more 
than 160 divisions fighting against each other 
now. Those figures give a general idea of 
the size of our Army against the two main 
armies in the world. Russia has almost twice 
as many divisions in Eastern Siberia alone 
as we are organizing of our entire Army, 
which must protect not only the United 
States but which also must garrison all of 
our numerous outposts and bases. 

The prospect of having virtually to disband 
this army, which would be none too large even 
if it were thoroughly trained and equipped— 
and it is neither—is what has driven General 
Marshall to insist upon a show-down in Con- 
gress, although warned that there is intense 
opposition to continuing draftees in service 
beyond 1 year. 





Wheat Fariwers and Cotton Farmers— 
Let Us See the Whole Thing 
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Mr. FULMER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I am including an article which 
was carried in the Sumter Daily Item, 
contained in the weekly write-up by Mr. 
J. M. Eleazer, county agent at Sumter, 
S. C., which should be of interest to wheat 
farmers and the Members of Congress 
representing the wheat growing section 
of the United States. 

One of the reasons that we are having 
some trouble with a number of farmers ia 
the various sections of the country is 
that when their major crop is reduced 
under the agricultural program, natu- 
rally, they want to go into various other 
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lines, all of which would be in competition 
with other farmers and other sections of 
the country. 

Therefore, this article, to my mind, is 
very timely, and I congratulate Mr. 
Eleazer on his position in connection with 
this most important matter. 


[From the Sumter (S. C.) Daily Item] 
LET’S SEE THE WHOLE THING 


One farmer told me the other day that his 
neighbor has been driven to more profanity, 
had lost more sleep, had stood on the corner 
and at the crossroads and talked more heat- 
edly to all who would hear about the farm 
program not letting him sell the wheat from 
his 13 acres than anything that had hap- 
pened in a long time. 

What are the facts surrounding this situa- 
tion? Here they are: The West grows wheat 
for a living and we grow cotton for a living. 
The national farm program will not permit 
them to grow cotton in competition with us, 
and it will not permit us to grow commercial 
wheat promiscuously with competition with 
them. But it will permit us to grow wheat 
for home use. 

The above unhappy man was permitted to 
grow as much as 10 acres of wheat and do as 
he pleased with it. Any farm could do that. 
Any farm also could plant as much as 3 acres 
per family, if 10 acres were not enough for 
the farm. But in the event none was to be 
sold from the farm. That was written 
to every farmer in every country, published 
in the paper, and carried over the radio. 
With 10 acres or less you were in the clear, 
but over 10 acres could be planted for home 
use, but not in excess of 3 acres per family. 
If that much per family were not needed 
then it should not be planted. In short, 
the regulations did not want to cramp any 
farm in growing the wheat for home use, 
and neither did it intend opening up com- 
mercial wheat production in competition 
with the Wheat Belt. Yet it did permit any 
farm to grow as much as 10 acres and sell it 
all if the farmer wished. 

Now, that farmer saw red when he thought 
of his wheat dilemma, which was due to a 
pure misconception of his. I chanced to see 
him the other day and think he sees it in its 
true light and is satisfied. 

The whole thing wasn’t so bad when he 
realized twenty-odd dollars per bale on his 
loan cotton and recalled parity and other pay- 
ments, etc. 

To have a national farm program we must 
all see the whole picture. Congress has to 
see it. They have to legislate for the West 
as well as for the South. They can’t let the 
Cotton South ruin the Wheat West, nor vice 
versa. 





Test for Congress—The Yellow Race, or 
Is It? 
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ARTICLE BY ERNEST K. LINDLEY 





Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I am placing 
in the Recorp an article by Ernest K. 
Lindley, which appeared in the Wash- 


ington Post.of Friday, July 18, which de- 
serves the careful consideration of Con- 
gress and of the people. 

The article follows: 


[From the Washington Post of July 18, 1941] 


Test For ConGRESS—THE EXTENSION OF ARMY 
SERVICE 


(By Ernest K. Lindley) 


Many Members of Congress are uncom- 
fortable over having to vote whether to ex- 
tend the service of National Guard men, se- 
lectees, and Reserve officers beyond 1 year. 
With forethought this decision could have 
been lodged with the President, as Command- 
er in Chief. But by law Congress specifically 
prevented him from exercising such discre- 
tion. This was entirely proper, and perhaps 
desirable, but it means now that Congress 
must take a responsibility which many of its 
Members would like to dodge. 

The main facts are plain. The discharge 
of all n, selectees, and Reserve offi- 
cers at the end of 1 year would demolish the 
Army. The Army at present is drawn from 
these sources: 








Officers: 
DOING citiidindiciunnencek a 14, 700 
CURE Sacendccccnstesntione 21, 800 
IG Eo ccnckctinnissnnin a 55, 000 
IE cisrescciiatinnpierennteneapuiiailasenaa ew 91, 500 
Enlisted men: 
Regulars (3 years) ......-.. “a 476, 000 
Regulars (1 year) ......--..< 18, 000 
Gas toscsiccdaks cvustasieahioal 266, 000 
Dene oa cccwndocwtnetenindin 597, 000 
WE iii ivccnbinlditnalas --- 1,357, 000 


Even this table underemphasizes the diffi- 
culty. A majority of the enlisted men in 
the Regular Army have been recruited within 
the last year; many are selectees who volun- 
teered. Only 200,000 men have had more 
than 1 year of training. 

Experienced officers ana men had to be 
spread thin as the framework for the new 
Army. Only two divisions—the first and 
second—have less than 30 percent selectees, 
and so would not be crippled if the 1-year 
rule were to stand. Most others have more 
than 50 percent selectees. And in all the 
Regular Army divisions, including the first 
and second, approximately three-fourths of 
the officers are Reservists. 

The National Guard provides many of the 
special defensive units. A National Guard 
antiaircraft unit had to be sent to Hawaii 
because no other was ready for duty. For the 
same reason, a National Guard Coast Artil- 
lery unit was sent to Alaska. These can be 
replaced—by straining limited shipping re- 
sources—but only by Regular Army units 
containing upwards of 40 percent selectees 
whose l-year service will begin to expire a 
few weeks later. 

The Army estimates that it needs for 
present assignments a minimum of 640,000, 
8-year men. It has only 476,000, less than 
half of whom are fully trained. It might 
have been better if, a year ago, Army pay 
had been raised and an all-out recruiting 
campaign had been launched, so that se- 
lectees in Regular Army units could be kept 
few enough to be rotated easily. But this 
was not done. The 1-year limit was put 
on selectee service in the face of the Army’s 
desire for 18 months and the obvious fact 
that full training requires more time. 

The argument that the Nation is in greater 
peril now than it was a year ago hardly 
carries conviction. A year ago whether Eng- 
land would survive the summer was doubt- 
ful. But the peril obviously has not van- 
ished. And the Selective Service Act stated 
that when Congress declared the national 
interest to be imperiled the term of service 
might be extended by so much as the Presi- 
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dent deemed necessary. In time of war 
there is no limit on the service of the Na- 
tional Guard and Reserve officers. 

General Marshal] has explicitly pledged 
that the 80,000 draftees over 28 years of 
age will be discharged if they so desire. 
For others, a scheme for gradual replace- 
ment can be worked out. Likewise, it may 
prove possible to let some National Guard 
units go home, although the Army is mak- 
ing no promises. The Reserve officers it 
plans to rotate, anyway, but the automatic 
l-year rule would play havoc with many 


units. 

Our diplomatic experts know that failure 
to remove the l-year limit would do ter- 
rible damage to our position in Latin 
America. One of the most difficult tasks our 
Government has had is to convince Latin 
Americans that we intend to, and can, de- 
fend the Western Hemisphere. Many of 
them are still highly skeptical. The dis- 
integration of our Army at this point would 
be worth a major military victory to the 
Axis. 

The greater perils—if England should go 
down or the Nazis should arrive on the 
Pacific, or start toward South America via 
the Iberian Peninsula, West Africa, and the 
Atlantic Islands—are obvious. 

Congress will squirm and offer every va- 
riety of compromise. But if the President 
and General Marshall stand firm, it is hardly 
conceivable that they will not win, The 
pete se cery. of voting no is too grave to 

be assumed, in the show-down, by any man 
who puts the national security first. 





A Bill To Amend the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of 1938, as Amended, for the 
Purpose of Regulating Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce in Potatoes So as To 
Provide an Adequate and Stable Sup- 
ply With Fair Prices for Producers and 
Consumers, and for Other Purposes 
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Mr. FULMER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I am inserting a brief summary of a 
bill which I am introducing today, which 
should be of great interest to the potato 
growers of this country, as well as the 
Members of Congress who represent po- 
tato-growing districts. 

These farmers are suffering perhaps as 
much, or more, than cny other group of 
farmers because of the unfair price which 
they are receiving for their potatoes. 

I believe that this bill will mean much 
to them. 

It is my purpose to hold hearings on 
this legislation during the early part of 
the coming fall. 

SUMMARY 

A summary of the provisions of the bill by 
sections and subsections is as follows: 

Subsection 360A: This subsection is a 
statement of “legislative findings” and points 











out that the chaotic condition existing in the 
marketing of potatoes with wide fluctuation 
from year to year in the quantity of potatoes 
marketed and in the prices therefor results 
in disaster to producers and periodic exces- 
sive costs of potatoes to consumers. 

Subsection B (1): This subsection provides 
for proclamation of a national marketing 
quota and particularly a quota for commer- 
cial farms—those raising over 3 acres—not 
later than September 15 of each calendar year 
for potatoes of the crop to be harvested in the 
next succeeding year. The quotas are con- 
verted to acreage allotments on the basis of 
average yields, 

B (2): Not later than September 30 of each 
calendar year the Secretary is required to 
conduct a referendum of commercial growers. 
The quota can be in effect only if approved 
by two-thirds or more of the farmers voting 
in the referendum. If a referendum approves 
quotas, the vote will apply to the crops of the 
3 succeeding years, 

B (3): The national commercial-acreage 
allotment is apportioned among States on the 
basis of the ucreage of potatoes harvested on 
commercial farms in the past 5 years, with 
adjustments for trends, abnormal conditions 
of production, and State potato-acreage allot- 
ments for the preceding year. Not over 2 
percent of the national allotment is set aside 
for “new” farms. 

B (4): The State acreage allotment is ap- 
portioned through local committees among 
commercial farms. Special provision is made 
for determination of allotments in areas 
where potato production normally is shifted 
from one farm to another from year to year 
and also for the determination of allotments 
for “new” farms. 


B (5). The farm marketing quota for any 
farm is the actual production of the har- 
vested acreage, if such acreage does not 
exceed the allotment. If the harvested acre- 
age exceeds the allotment, the quota is the 
actual production of the farm minus the 
“farm marketing excess.” The farm mar- 
keting excess is the smaller of the actual or 
normal production of the acreage harvested 
in excess of the farm acreage allotment. 
Provision is made for reduction of the farm 
marketing quota in any area by not more 
than 10 percent if the Secretary finds that 
the supply of potatoes available for mar- 
keting’ from the area is excessive in rela- 
tion to the supply normally marketed and 
if such reduction is necessary in order to 
enable farmers to obtain fair prices. The 
quantity of potatoes represented by any 
such reduction of the farm marketing quota 
may consist of potatoes of any specified 
grade or size. 

Subsection C: This subsection relates to 
penalties upon excess potatoes and to the 
operation of programs to aid farmers in ob- 
taining fair prices for their potatoes. The 
penalty is 1.25 cents per pound upon the 
marketings of the farm marketing excess of 
potatoes from the farm, but payment of 
penalty is not required if excess potatoes 
are disposed of by diversion outside of nor- 
mal trade channels in accordance with regu- 
lations approved by the Secretary. In con- 
nection with excess potatoes the Secretary 
is authorized to establish an agency or 
agencies to receive the excess potatoes and 
divert them to uses other than those af- 
forded by normal trade channels. In such 
case, the Secretary can pay to producers 
whatever amount can be obtained for the 
potatoes, less amy cost for handling. Pro- 
vision is made that legislation authorizing 
marketing quotas for potatoes shall in no 
way affect the operation of any programs 
authorized by existing legislation (such as 
marketing agreements, diversion programs, 
or surplus purchase programs) which the 
Secretary finds will assist farmers to obtain 
fair and reasonable prices for potatoes. 
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ADDRESS OF HON. STEPHEN A. DAY, OF 
ILLINOIS 


Mr. DAY. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I in- 
clude the following address delivered by 
me before America First Committee at 
Pittsburgh, Pa., on July 18, 1941: 


Foreign influences have so penetrated the 
atmosphere of Washington that it is impos- 
sible to make a true appraisal of our national 
affairs without coming to a great industrial 
center like Pittsburgh. In Washington to- 
day foreign prapaganda is running at such 
speed that only the most loyal still retain 
their grip on that fundamental Americanism 
which has made us great. 

Since my national broadcast of June 14 
entitled “We Must Keep America Independ- 
ent,” many of the prophecies which I then 
made have been transacted into actual events. 
I said at that time that Winston Churchill 
and President Roosevelt contemplated a pool- 
ing of the British and American Navies in 
the Atlantic. Winston Churchill has already 
proclaimed this on the floor of the House of 
Commons. I asked the question, Why was 
Knox appointed Secretary of the Navy? He 
has answered that question, and it is now 
no longer doubtful that his function in the 
present crisis is) to take the leadership in the 
waging of an undeclared war. In his recent 
speech at Boston, Secretary Knox without 
any previous authorization from the Congress, 
which under the Constitution has the sole 
power to declare war, said that the time had 
come when the American Navy under his con- 
trol must make war on Germany in the At- 
lantic and blow up and drive from the seas 
all German submarines. American armed 
vessels do not operate without officers and 
crew. Secretary Knox, therefore, urged that 
our manpower be forced into an actual shoot- 
ing war against Germany. It is reported and 
not denied that at least one depth bomb has 
been used against a German submarine and 
it is not definitely stated, but implied, that 
the German submarine was destroyed. 

One week after my last broadcast Germany 
declared war on Soviet Russia. To any mind 
this is actual war as plain as any war could 
ever be. I said at that time that the President 
had no regard for the fundamental law of 
the United States. We now have additional 
positive evidence to prove that statement. In 
open defiance of the Neutrality Act, the Presi- 
dent refuses to apply its provisions to Soviet 
Russia. The only reason assigned for this 
glaring violation of his duty is the simple 
one that the United States is to give total 
aid to the Communists. 

Bear in mind that the lend-lease bill was 
passed with the express promise that it was 
@& peace measure and that it was intended 
for aid to Britain so that Britain might de- 
feat Germany. We are now advised that the 
President will soon come to the Congress with 
a demand for an additional $7,000,000,000 and 
I am confident that it will not be for Brit- 
ain but will be for the aid of Soviet Russia. 
This step will perfect the new union of 
Britain, Soviet Russia, and the United States 
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for a fight to the finish that Soviet Russia 
shall not fail. 

The time has come for plain speaking. 
Ever since the President recognized Soviet 
Russia in 1933 we have witnessed the grad- 
ual undermining of our American way of 
life by the steady destruction of this serpent 
of internationalism that we call communism. 
But did any American ever believe that the 
time would come in this great land of con- 
stitutional liberty when we would go so far 
beyond mere recognition that we would make 
it the foreign policy of the United States to 
encourage communism by embracing it? 

I charge here tonight that the administra- 
tion has departed from the shores of free 
America and we are taking our orders from 
Winston Churchill. American boys, wearing 
the uniform of the United States, are today 
in far off Iceland brigaded with British troops. 
Winston Churchill has said that these British 
troops will remain in Iceland. When the day 
comes that the armed forces of Germany at- 
tack their enemy represented in these British 
troops in Iceland, aggressive war will be made 
upon these British troops and the American 
boys who will stand there beside them. No 
one can dispute that Germany has the right 
to attack these troops. Britain, no matter 
what may be the reason, declared war on Ger- 
many, and under all rules of war and inter- 
national law Germany has the right to de- 
fend herself. Furthermore, it has been 
announced and not denied that Winston 
Churchill has forbidden American newspaper 
correspondents to land in Iceland. We also 
know that after Germany and Russia became 
involved in war the participation of the 
United States was announced not by the 
President but by Winston Churchill, who 
guaranteed to the world that Soviet Russia 
would be aided to the fullest extent not only 
by Britain but by the United States. When 
it came to the President’s turn, he echoed 
this promise of Wirzton Churchill. 

Since then the British Ambassador and 
Molotov, Stalin’s right-hand man, signed in 
Moscow a solemn and formal treaty of mili- 
tary alliance to fight to the bitter end, one for 
all and all for one. Right here let me explain 
just what this means. When we use the term 
“Soviet Russia” we are apt to think of the old 
Russia as a separate nation—the Russia of 
1917 that was one of the Allies in the last 
World War. But what is the truth? The 
other contracting party with the British Em- 
pire is the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics 
of the World. It is well known that things 
which are equal to the same thing are equal 
to each other. I therefore charge that at this 
hour, to all intents and purposes, the British 
Empire is a part of the Soviet Union of Social- 
ist Soviet Republics to the bitter end. Stu- 
dents of communism know that the Union of 
Socialist Soviet Republics of the World rec- 
ognizes no national boundaries; that this 
godless union extends wherever it is in exist- 
ence. In my last broadcast I warned against 
the treasonable scheme of Union Now with 
Britain, devised to make the United States a 
colonial dominion of the British Empire, to 
fight and pay for Britain’s wars and to forever 
surrender American citizenship for the mon- 
grel slavery in which American men and 
women of today would be on a level with the 
hordes of India and the tribesmen of Africa, 
I could not believe that in less than 2 weeks 
these same Americans would be virtually 
threatened with the surrender of their Ameri- 
can citizenship to follow under the bloody 
red flag of communism and to proclaim the 
leadership of Stalin, blood-soaked with the 
murder of over 2,000,000 innocent people in 
what was formerly Russia. 

Whither are we drifting? This week in 
Washington I listened to a broadcast coming 
not from Moscow but from Washington. The 
broadcast frankly stated that it was the 
broadcast of the Communist Party in the 
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United States and undoubtedly paid for by 
this branch of the Communist Party of Stalin. 
The leading official representative of the 
American branch of the Communist Party 
openly praised the President of the United 
States for his all-out aid to Stalin and ex- 
pressed his pleasure that we were all pledged 
to the perpetuation of the Soviet Union. The 
attitude of the Communists in America has 
changed. We are facing a vastly more power- 
ful propaganda of communism than we have 
ever known before, no matter how damaging 
and polluting it has been. Unless 
be done, and done at once, to check this closer 
association of the administration and the 
Soviet Union, no matter what may be the out- 
come of the present war, the destructive and 
subversive forces of communism in the United 
States will have grown so powerful that we 
can never eliminate from our American life 
this cruel serpent of internationalism. 

What, then, is our duty at this hour as free 
Americans? We must in positive terms de- 
clare that we shall preserve our American 
independence under the Constitution of the 
United States against all foreign influences. 
We must omit no effort to defend America 
to the fullest extent for the protection of 
the United States and the Western Hemi- 
sphere. But we must not spend one dime or 
spill the blood of a single American boy in 
the surrender of this independence for the 
perpetuation on the free soil of America of a 
union now with Britain, or a union now with 
Soviet Russia, or a union now with Britain, 
Soviet Russia, and the United States. 

Fortunately for the American people the 
time has arrived when a vital decision must 
be made. This decision will be made by the 
people themselves through their chosen rep- 
resentatives in Congress. Step by step, the 
President has been carrying forward an unde- 
clared war. He now realizes, on the advice 
of General Marshall, that he cannot carry 
this undeclared war any further without the 
use of the American Army. Congress now 
faces the test vote that will go far to check 
the war makers and the outcome of this vote 
may well be the turning point which wiil 
bring peace and freedom from war to the 
American people. Certainly the American 
people do not wish to enter the war on the 
side of Britain to defeat Germany. This has 
been clearly shown by every test of public 
sentiment. The American people stand to- 
day 80 to 20 against war. 

The test is coming on the issue of whether 
the Congress shall extend the service period 
of draftees beyond 1 year. The Selective 
Service Act in plain terms states that the 
draftees were called for 12 months of active 
duty “except that whenever the Congress has 
_ Geclared that the national interest is imper- 

fled, such 12-month period may be extended 
by the President to such time as may be 
necessary in the interest of national defense.” 

The Congress must now decide whether the 
draftees at the end of their 12 months of 
active service are to be placed in reserve or 
sent abroad for active duty on foreign soil 
and, to all intents and purposes, be drafted 
for a war of intervention in foreign disputes. 
To send the draftees to foreign soil will be in 
direct violation of the pledge of President 
Roosevelt made on October 23, 1940. 

“We are arming ourselves not for any pur- 
poses of conquest or intervention in foreign 
disputes. I repeat again that I stand on the 
platform of our party: ‘We will not partici- 
pate in foreign wars, and we will not send 
our Army, naval, or air forces to fight in 
foreign lands outside of the Americas, except 
in case ct attack.’” 

For the Congress to declare that the na- 
tional interest is imperiled as provided in 
the Selective Service Act it must declare that 
a national emergency exists. This is tanta- 


mount to a declaration of war and has been 
so interpreted by Congressman.Woodrum.- of 
Virginia, a staunch supporter of the President 
and the man who, as chairman.of the Appro- 


priations Committee of the House of 
sentatives piloted to success the 

of $7,000,000,000 to implement the lend-lease 
bill. On the floor of the House on June 28 
of this year, on this subject, Congressman 
Wooprum of Virginia stated: 

“The man today who stands before the 
American people and advocates a declaration 
of war either does not know an 
what he is talking or else he is utterly stupid, 
or both. 

“The idea of this country going cff now and 


if we were prepared to do so, and we are not. 
There are many reasons why we should not 
go abroad. It is only necessary to state one, 
and that is we have not the troops nor the 
equipment. 

“Mr. Speaker, if anybody has a notion in 
his head, either in the War Department or in 
any other department, that they can come to 
this Congress and get any sort of declaration 
that will put us aggressively into the Euro- 
pean war or that will send American expedi- 
tionary forces abroad, I think the sooner they 
get the idea out of their heads the better it 
will be.” 

General Marshall, Army Chief of Staff, this 
week in W: nm testified that he and the 
War Department felt that the time had come 
for Congress to declare the existence of a 
national emergency, and stated as follows: 

“The President has deemed it expedient to 
declare an unlimited emergency concerning 
civil functions, and the War Department 
and I personally now believe it urgently nec- 
essary in the public interest for Congress to 
declare the existence of a national emer- 
gency.” 

This makes it positively clear that the 
Army dare not and will not send the draftees 
to foreign soil under the national emergency 
declared by the President on May 27 of this 
year but must have the legal sanction of 
the Congress by a declaration of a national 
emergency. 

The time has come for the Congress to 
check the war makers, and this can best 
be done by the refusal of Congress to declare 
a national emergency. The President has 
tried to force the hand of Congress by send- 
ing American troops to Iceland. But these 
troops are now only Marines, and there are 
not sufficient of them to constitute the 
80,000 armed soldiers which the President 
wishes to place in Iceland. It is now known 
how many the President wishes to place in 
Ireland, Scotland, and England. It is safe 
to say that it is contemplated to send 
800,000 American soldiers beyond the shores 
of the continental United States. Ques- 
tioned by Senator Downey, General Marshall 
said the Army now has 476,000 3-year volun- 
teers, and that this figure will be increased 
to about 800,000 “as we occupy the Atlantic 
bases and increase our overseas garrisons.” 
We must contrast this statement of General 
Marshall with his statement of 1940, when 
he said that an Army of 700,000 would be 
amply sufficient for American defense. The 
present personnel of the Army is 1,400,000. 
The President plans to increase this figure, 
and no one can dispute that it will be in- 
creased not for defense but for intervention 
in foreign disputes. 

It must now be plain to anyone that with- 
out asking the Congress tc declare war, the 
President is asking Congress to declare a 
national emergency and tc use our armed 
forces for service on foreign soil. That is the 
issue which Congiess must decide, and in my 
opinion the Congress wil: refuse to declare 
the national emergency This will be the 
turning. point on. the road to war, and I 
want to make this issue perfectly clear to 
the American people so that they can lend 
their support to the Members: of Congress 


who will vote against the President’s de- _ 


mands; We-have-no-time to-lose: -This-dect- 


‘Hemisphere and our own possessions. 
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sion will be made next week, and I ask you to 
write and wire your Representatives and Sen- 


Foreign Relations Committee of the United 
States Senate, when he arose on the floor of 
the Senate on June 28, of this year and 
stated: 

“Mr. President, the way to national unity 
in America is not through methods of to- 
talitarianism. It is not through asking 
for powers for which there is no need, and 
which cannot be wisely exercised without 
disrupting the orderly processes of living and 
making a living in the United States. 

“The way to national unity is to give our 
people the assurance that when we are 
called upon to move intv the actual range of 
fire and send our men there, whether on board 
naval vessels or in the aircraft, the American 
people themselves will have some opportunity 
to pass upon that question; in other words, 
that they will have the ultimate decision, 
through the machinery to which they have 
become accustomed and the only machinery 
which they have at hand, wi!l be able to pass 
upon the question of whether an actual state 
of war shall be brought into being or a formal 
declaration of hostilities shali be made by the 
people of the United States.” 

Members of Congress feel that a pledge 
was given to the boys who were urafted, 
amounting to a contract, that they would 
not be called into active duty for more than 
12 months and would not be sent outside of 
the Western Hemisphere. These boys heard 
the pledge of President Roosevelt made at 
Philadelphia on October 23, 1940, and doubt- 
less many of them, like other millions of 
American people, voted foi President Roose- 
velt because of the pledge which he then 
made. They also heard him say and believed 
him when he said 1 week later, on October 
30, 1940, at Boston: 

“Your boys are not going to be sent into 
any foreign wars. They are going into 
training to form a force so strong that, by its 
very existence, it will keep the threat of war 
far away from our shores.” 

The covenant made with our boys is sealed 
with the words of the late Senator Key Pitt- 
man, chairman of the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee at the time of the passage 
of the Selective Service Act. On September 
18, 1940, he placed in the CoNGRESSIONAL 
Recorp the letter which he had just written 
to the Secretary of State of Nevada, his native 
State, to assure the mothers of America that 
their boys were not in danger of involvement 
in foreign wars. He said in part, as follows: 


“I have your letter in which you state that 
you will no doubt receive a great many in- 
quiries concerning the contents, operation, 
and effect of the Selective Training and Serv- 
ice Act of 1940. I will have sent to you a 
number of copies of the act so soon as printed 
as a publMc document. * * * Unfortu- 
nately public opinion was based upon the 
Burke-Wadsworth bill as introduced. This is 
quite natural. A number of speeches were 
made against the bill before the limiting and 
protective amendments were adopted in the 
Senate. * * * The second important 
amendment. adopted on the floor of the Sen- 
ate was a provision that these men inducted 
into the service for training shall not be used 
in the military service outside of the Western 
That 
means that the. President. and -the: military 

‘commanded "not™ 


departments” are absolutely~ 
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to send these soldiers outside of the Western 
Hemisphere except to our own possessions. It 
is true that it is contended by two or three 
able and sincere Senators that the President 
of the United States would violate this law. 
Such an attempted violation by any President 
of the United States is inconceivable. Not 
only would Congress refuse to appropriate the 
money for such an undertaking but the Presi- 
dent would be subject to impeachment, 
* © ®* Tt is hardly worth while, however, to 
discuss these legal questions, as the President 
has time and again promised the country that 
he does not intend to take our soldiers into 
the European war. It would be impossible 
for the United States to land the soldiers in 
Europe, and the President, having great 
knowledge of these subjects, is aware of this 
fact. * * * If anything on earth will 
prevent war being forced upon us, it is the 
action taken by the President and the Con- 
gress in preparing such a defense th&t no one 
will dare attack us. It knows that our boys 
will not be led into any war outside of the 
Western Hemisphere and our own possessions, 
and only within the Western Hemisphere if 
we are threatened with attack. * * * For 
the sake of their peace of mind, let the moth- 
ers of Nevada and the rest of the country 
banish groundless fears.” 

There can be no doubt that the draftees 
were called into an army of defense of our 
shores and for no other purpose. The dan- 
ger of invasion has passed and no one now 
claims that we need fear an attack by Ger- 
many. Many will ask: Why does the Presi- 
dent send our troops into the war zone to 
seek war with Germany? ‘There can be only 
one answer. The war makers are determined 
to get us into war and knowing that Congress 
will never declare war, secret and unconstitu- 
tional methods are utilized to involve us in 
war. This is plain usurpation. The people 
must rebuke this usurpation by any method 
at their command. We are still an inde- 
pendent nation governed by law and it is 
the duty of every citizen in office and out of 
office to see that the law of the land is 
observed. 

President Roosevelt, on August 14, 1936, 

ized the right of the people to assert 
themselves and check the war makers. He 
must be made to recognize this right today. 
At Chautauqua, N. Y., on that date he said: 

“We can keep out of war if those who watch 
and decide have a sufficiently detailed under- 
standing of international affairs to make cer- 
tain that the small decisions of each day do 
not lead toward war and if, at the same time, 
they possess the courage to say ‘No’ to those 
who selfishly or unwisely would let us go to 
war.” 

The Congress of the United States is not 
telling us to go to war. It is the war makers 
led by Secretary Knox, Secretary Stimson, 
Secretary Ickes, and Secretary Wickard. Have 
we the courage to say “No” to them? 

When Josiah Wedgwood, a member of 
Parliament, was asked when we would have 
union now with Britain, he stated that all 
that was necessary was a common war cabi- 
net between the United States and Britain. 
The press carried a news item a few days ago 
that Harry Hopkins had been secretly sent to 
London. Today we find that upon the invi- 
tation of Winston Churchill, Hopkins sat with 
the British War Cabinet. Do we need any 
further confirmation that there is a secret 
understanding for union now between 
Churchill and President Roosevelt? We re- 
call that Hopkins lives at the White House 
and is the director of the $7,000,000,000 lend- 
lease fund. What are we going to do about 
it? The answer will soon be given by the 
people of the United States through their 
chosen representatives in the Congress, 
This has gone far enough. We must take 
action. 


A Tribute to Stephen Bolles 
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Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, after a 
full and splendid life our friend, StspHen 
Boies, who had achieved fame and 
honor and glory, has gone “to a laurel 
rest at the goal.” 

Those of us who were privileged to 
know him intimately will miss him most 
intensely. Such a friend he was. 

The world saw but one side of him. 
Those of us who have sat at his feet and 
listened to him will never forget his com- 
ments on men and things and will long 
remember his positiveness, his tender- 
ness, and his fighting heart. 

Some of us recall an occasion when, 
after he had done his best to aid the 
passage of a measure in which he was 
interested and which had failed of pas- 
sage, he said to us, his companions of the 
hour: “The bill failed of passage, but I 
remember the poet says: 


They never fail who light 

Their lamp of faith on the unwavering flame 
Burnt for the altar service of the race 
Since the beginning.” 


And he went on to say, “Don’t worry; 

I shall live to see my dream come true,” 

for, as Dana Burnet said— 

Who dreams shall live! And if we do not 
dream 

Then we shall build no temple into time. 

Yon dust cloud, whirling slow against the 
sun, 

Was yesterday’s cathedral, stirred to gold 

By heedless footsteps of a passing world. 


The faiths of stone and steel are failed of 
proof, 

The king who made religion of a sword 

Passes and is forgotten in a day. 

The crown he wore rots at a lily’s root, 

The rose unfurls her banners o’er his dust. 


The dreamer dies, but never dies fair dream, 
Though death shall call the whirlwind to his 


aid, 

Enlist men’s passions, trick their hearts with 
hate, 

Still the fair vision lives! 

That dreams are fragile things. 
endures 

Of all this broken world save only dreams! 


To those who did not know him as I 
did, this chance meeting was the revela- 
tion of a side of this man that they had 
never seen and did not know. 

And so I might go on at great length, 
but the memories of our most pleasant 
and to me most profitable association 
over the years are mine, to be kept in the 
casket of the mind as precious jewels are 
by those who treasure them. 

Today— 

Like a young child who to his mother’s door 

Runs eager for the welcoming embrace, 

And finds the door shut, and with troubled 
face 


Say nevermore 
What else 
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Calls and through sobbing calls, and o’er and 
o’er 

Calling, storms at the panel—so before 

A door that will not open, sick and numb, 

I listen for a word that will not come, 

And know, at last, I may not enter more. 


—— And through the silence and the 

By that closed door, the distant sob of tears 

Beats on my spirit, as on fairy shores 

The spectral sea; and through the sobbing, 

hark! 

Down the fair-chambered corridor of years, 

The quiet shutting, one by one, of doors. 
—Hermann Hagedorn, 
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Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix a radio address deliv- 
ered by me at Minneapolis, Minn., on Sat- 
urday, July 19, 1941, dealing with the 
Nation’s foreign policy. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


On the 4th day of this month all over the 
United States were gathered men, women, 
and children in Nation-wide ceremony, pledg- 
ing loyalty to the flag of the United States. 

The 48 stars in the flag symbolize the 48 
States of the Union. These States jointly are 
tied together by the Constitution of the 
United States, the supreme law of the land. 

It is surprising sometimes to discover how 
many of our citizens, even among the most 
learned, heave given but small attention to 
the study of that law. 

Every public cfficial, before taking office, 
takes a solemn oath to preserve, protect, and 
defend the Constitution of the United States. 
It must be self-evident to everyone that the 
best way to preserve, protect, and defend it is 
for public officials to confine their activities 
within the limitations allotted to them by 
that instrument. 

The duties of the Congress, the courts, and 
of the Presidency are clearly defined. For 
instance, among the powers delegated to Con- 
gress is the power to declare war. 

There are people in these days anxious 
for us to become engaged as a belligerent in 
the present World War. These people do 
not relish reading that section of the Con- 
stitution conferring that power upon Con- 
gress. They know that a resolution declar- 
ing war cannot be passed in the Congress of 
the United States at the present time. So 
they are urging the President to adopt pol- 
icies that bring us nearer and nearer to a 
state of war, hoping for incidents that will 
precipitate us into a state of belligerency 
without a declaration of war by the Congress. 

Members of the President’s Cabinet are 
notorious for making prowar speeches. Sec- 
retary Knox, of the Navy, has intimated to 
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mewspapermen that the Atlantic Fleet is 
policing the Iceland route and has orders to 
shoot at German submarines and bombers 
if shooting appears advisable. If that is 
true, he assumes the right to make war. 

Cur armed forces have occupied Iceland 
because it is claimed that it was necessary 
to do so for the protection and defense of 
the United States. It is even claimed now 
that Iceland is in the Western Hemisphere. 
This is done to give a shadow of legality to 
the occupation. It has never been consid- 
ered in the Western Hemisphere before. If 
merely saying it is there places it in the 
Western Hemisphere, then all we have to do 
to place Africa, France, and Italy in the 
Western Hemisphere is to say they are in the 
Western Hemisphere too. 

Both Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Willkie gave 
their promises before the last election that if 
and when elected they would not interfere in 
foreign wars except by aid to England short 
of war. 

Roosevelt has sent troops to Iceland, which 
is a European country occupied by British 
troops. 

Mr. Willkie is quoted in the press as stating 
that— 

“It looks to him like only the first step of 
several needed steps and that he favors bases 
in Northern Ireland and Scotland.” 

These ideas of aid short of war appear now 
to be as phony as the last national Presi- 
dential election appears to have been. 

Many people in the United States who 
favor war are anxious to have the President 
conduct an undeclared war and as an excuse 
for doing so they point to our war with 
Mexico. In that war the United States was 
an aggressor nation and it comes with poor 
grace to hold that up as an example in 
statesmanship when we are urged to join a 
world war against aggressors. 

It is also claimed that Lincoln’s defense 
of Fort Sumter without a declaration of war 
by Congress was an example to be followed 
in starting an undeclared war at the present 
time; but Fort Sumter was not on foreign 
territory, it was United States territory and 
American property that was attacked. 

Theodore Roosevelt’s activities in the Pan- 
ama affair have been citcd as a worthy ex- 
ample to follow; but in that case we were 
again an aggressor nation. and without de- 
claring war we found some excuse to occupy 
and to set up a puppet government of our 
own. 

I repeat, tnese acts of aggression are a 
poor foundation upon which to base the 
policy of conducting war without the consent 
of Congress. 

As I said in the beginning, the Constitu- 
tion of the United States is the supreme 
law of the land and confers war powers on 
Congress. 

Article I, section 8, subdivision 11, states: 

“The Congress shall have power to declare 
War, grant letters of marque and reprisal, 
and to make rules concerning captures on 
land and water.” 

Congress has not declared war, nor has 
Congress made any rules for the capture of 
Iceland. Congress was not told about it 
until it was done. It is reported that the 
British Ambassador to Iceland induced the 
Icelandic Government to invite us to come 
in. Congress was not consulted about the 
matter. Congress was not consulted about 
the 50 destroyers that were given to Britain. 
These are warlike acts, and they seem to 
occur with more and more disregard for pro- 
visions of the Constitution. 

As a matter of fact, step by step, we are 
are being dragged nearer and nearer into 
war, in spite of the fact that the Congress 
or the people of the United States are over- 
whelmingly opposed to our going into war. 


The New York Daily News has taken a poll 
involving more than half a million votes 
in the State of New York, where most of our 
war propaganda comes from. These votes 
show that the people of the State of New 
York are opposed to becoming involved in a 
shooting war by a ratio of 3 to 1. 

The Chicago Tribune has taken a similar 
poll in Illinois on the same question. That 
poll showed the vote to be 4 to 1 in Illinois 
against entering the war. 

In spite of the sentiment of the people and 
the sentiment of which has the 
only legal authority to take us into war—the 
President and his Cabinet are following a 
policy that will sooner or later bring about 
such a condition that a state of war will ac- 
tually exist without a declaration of war by 
Congress 


There are men in public life and commen- 
tators who tell the American people that the 
President is charged with the sole authority 
in foreign affairs. If that were true, the Con- 
stitution would confer the power of declaring 
war upon the President. That is the most 
important foreign policy of the Government. 
But nowhere in the Constitution is there any 
foundation for the charge or the claim that 
the President is the sole authority in foreign 
affairs. It is true the Supreme Court has said 
that he is the authoritative spokesman for 
the United States, but the Court has also said 
his authority as spokesman is limited by the 
Constitution to inquiry and negotiation; but 
he cannot commit the Government of the 
United States by any promise or act except 
by the advice and consent of the Senate. 

It is amazing to learn how many editors 
and public speakers take the position that 
Congress should waive its responsibility and 
power and follow the President blindly in for- 
eign affairs, even into war, although the Con- 
gress may disagree and sincerely believe that 
the policy enunciated would mean ruin for 
the United States. They forget that the 
Congress has its own responsibility under its 
oath to the Constitution. It is for the Con- 
gress to determine whether our policy shall 
be one of peace or war. 

It is very clear that the American people 
overwhelmingly support the present attitude 
of Congress. It is a libel upon Congress to 
say that a majority of Congress are opposed 
to going to war for partisan reasons. All 
Congress asks and all that the American 
people ask is that if our policy shall be war, 
that policy shall be declared by the only 
authority that has the power to declare it, 
and that is Congress. Though the President 
is Commander in Chief of the Army and the 
Navy, he has no right to conduct a policy or 
use the Army and Navy for purposes that 
will involve us in war without the consent of 
Congress. 

If and when war is declared by the Con- 
gress there will be no question of national 
unity. 

If the President is opposed to going to war, 
he should say so, and have a Cabinet who 
speak the same language and conduct public 
business accordingly. 

Does anyone believe that by going to war 
we can enforce the “four freedoms” upon the 
people of Japan, China, Russia, or anywhere 
where the people themselves have not the 
will to maintain them? 

Does it seem sensible to depose dictators 
we don’t like and impose upon foreign peoples 
dictators according to our own liking, who 
will force the “four freedoms” upon their 
people who have never heard of the “four 
freedoms”? 

On the standpoint of common sense, is 
there any reason in proposing a world-wide 
crusade that so far as the world is concerned 
would be as futile and as pathetic as the 
Crusades of ancient times? 
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racy would we fight tomorrow? 

These are serious questions. They empha- 
size what a mess we find ourselves in when 
we depart from the ancient American doc- 
trine—the doctrine we adhered to so faith- 
fully until we were lured into European poli- 
tics and the last war. So long as we fol- 
lowed that doctrine we prospered, and had 
friends in every land, and had the respect of 
every government in the world. 

There can be no question but that the 
American people are united in a determina- 
tion to defend our institutions from attack 
at sea, on land, or in the air, but an over- 
whelming majority do not think America can 
best be defended on the shores of Asia, Africa, 
or Europe. 

Our present war has determined that navies 
cannot successfully contest with bombers 
based upon land. Nor can airplane carriers, 
even though protected by battleships or aux- 
iliary vessels, successfully launch an attack 
over 3,000 miles on the United States if we 
have our bombers and submarines at home. 

We do not like the Nazi form of govern- 
ment. There are many other governments in 
the world that we do not like. Are we going 
to war with them all? Our first duty is to 
preserve a democracy in America. To do this 
we must keep certain objectives clearly in 
mind. 

1. Let not public officials exceed their re- 
sponsibilities under the Constitution, nor 
usurp powers and authority not delegated to 
them therein. 

2. As a nation we must learn to mind our 
own business. 

3. We must get rid of the idea that because 
Britain or some other nation becomes in- 
volved in a war we can’t keep out. That 
doctrine makes us the slaves of Britain or any 
other nation with which we may form this 
unnatural connection. 

4, We must have the strongest Navy and 
air force in the world, and a small but 
splendidly mechanized Army. With these 
weapons no power or combination of powers 
on the face of God’s earth will dare attack us. 

5. We must have unity in the Nation’s for- 
eign policy. This can best be accomplished 
by the President making no commitments to 
any foreign government without first obtain- 
ing the consent of the Congress. 

6. Let all public officials be mindful of their 
limited power under the Constitution. It is 
still the supreme law of the land. This is 
necessary if we are to remain a government 
by law instead of a government according to 
the whims of men. ; 

This is America. It was a republic when 


we received it as a precious heritage from our 
fathers. With the help of God Almighty it 
will still be America and a republic when we 
bequeath it to our sons. 
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Mr. COFFEE of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, under permission granted by 
the House, I am submitting herewith 
certain facts to clarify some of the ob- 
jections that have been raised against 
the Coffee sugar bill, H. R. 3582, now 
pending before the Rules Committee. 
This bill is very similar to the Adams- 
O’Mahoney Dill, S. 937, which passed the 
Senate by a vote of 45 to 26. 

H. R. 3582 simply provides that if the 
Secretary of Agriculture finds that the 
Commonwealth of the Philippine Islands 
will be unable to market its duty-free 
quota of sugar in the United States, he 
shall prorate the deficit among the do- 
mestic sugar-producing areas, 

Unless this amendment to the Sugar 
Act is enacted, the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture must prorate any deficit in the Phil- 
ippine quota to foreign countries other 
than Cuba. This bill does not disturb 
the full-duty quota of sugar which is al- 
located to the Philippines and which has 
always been reallocated to foreign coun- 
tries. Under the Philippine Independ- 
ence Act, the Philippines are given a 
duty-free quota of 982,000 short tons of 
sugar, raw value. Because ocean freight 
rates from the Philippines have advanced 
almost 500 percent since the European 
war began and since cargo space now is 
unobtainable, the prospects are that 
there will be a deficit of at least 150,000 
tons of duty-free Philippine sugar. 

The question involved is whether this 
deficit shall be allocated to foreign coun- 
tries or allocated to domestic areas. If 
this deficit is allocated to domestic areas, 
it would be distributed as follows: 


Area: Percent 
Domestic beet sugar...........-. 41.72 
Mainland cane sugar.....-....-.. 11.31 
BN lett rncecshegs te <thiininhillcenaihiiasthcocentisinn 25. 25 
REGO TEIN OG ccnditinistntinccitninnnensionticben 21. 48 
Sy ON esicttnickinntenatiiiictintintinamemion 24 


Unless this deficit is allocated to do- 
mestic areas there is little likelihood that 
the domestic beet-sugar industry will be 
permitted to sell any sugar this year from 
the 1941 crop. 

On January 1, 1941, the domestic 
sugar-beet industry had on hand an in- 
ventory of 1,754,879 tons of sugar. The 
marketing quota announced at the be- 
ginning of this year it was 1,589,100 tons. 
As the marketing quotas were originally 
announced, it meant that the beet-sugar 
industry would have to carry over 165,- 
000 tons of the 1940 crop into 1942 in ad- 
dition to their entire production of 1941. 
Since the marketing quotas are based 
on estimates of consumption, and since 
the estimate of consumption has been re- 
cently greatly increased due to hoarding 
and fear of a possible shortage of sugar, 


the beet-sugar industry wll now be per- 
mitted to sell during this year approxi- 
mately the amount of their invoice on 
January 1 this year. This surplus beet 
sugar was produced in strict compliance 
with the Sugar Act. 

In spite of prospective difficulties in 
bringing in sugar from offshore areas, 
the sugar-beet acreage was reduced 16.2 
percent this year by order of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture in compliance with 
the Sugar Act of 1937. By permitting the 
Sugar-beet industry to absorb their pro- 
rated portion of the Philippine deficit, 
scme of the 1941 crop of beet sugar could 
be sold. This would relieve the pressure 
for acreage restrictions and would per- 
mit beet growers to again resume their 
normal production. It is essential that 
continental beet- and cane-sugar produc- 
tion be encouraged in order to assure the 
domestic market of an ample supply of 
sugar and to prevent the consumers from 
having to pay exorbitant prices as was 
done during the last war, when we de- 
pended upon offshore supplies. This bill 
is opposed by the Seaboard Cane Refiners, 
who are interested in refining offshore 
sugar. They feel they may lose a little 
business to the beet-sugar industry. 

The Sugar Act of 1937 provides that 
the United States beet-sugar area shall 
be allotted 41.72 percent of the quota for 
domestic sugar-producing areas. Thus, 
if a deficit of 100,000 tons were to occur 
in the duty-free portion of the Philip- 
pine quota and were, under the provi- 
sions of the Coffee bill, allotted to the 
domestic areas, the share of beet-sugar 
producers would be 41,720 tons. The re- 
mainder, 58,280 tons, would be made up 
of raw cane sugar and would be available 
to refiners. 

Seaboard refiners normally handle 
each year about 4,500,000 tons of sugar, 
so that the allocation of 41,720 tons of 
a Philippine deficit would represent less 
than 1 percent of their average volume. 
To assert that the diversion of that 
amount of tonnage to beet-sugar produc- 
ers would seriously affect the refiners’ 
operations or work hardships on refinery 
labor is clearly ridiculous. -From year to 
year the volume of sugar handled by re- 
finers has varied by more than 300,000 
tons, as shown in the following table, 
which covers the years for which sugar 
control has been effective: 


Annual meltings of seaboard refiners 
[Short tons, raw value; 


' 
Increase or Percent of 











: decrease j|change from 
Year Meltings | trom pre- | preceding 
ceding year year 
OO, ctncitisimaindianie 4, 128, 808 |_ inlet lis 
Mili ctideliateteahaemmekin 4, 182, 368 pee Sy 560 | +1. 30 
POS ccticktiescuts 4, 509, 176 +326, 808 +7. 81 
Si cawdenintncsd: 4, 513, 602 +4, 426 .10 
TT cheniientinakeadh 4, 845, 169 | +351, 567 +7. 35 
St ccmsndnesok 4, 576, 257 268, 212 —5. 54 
. cxcapidetods 4, 487, 499 "—89, 458 —1.95 
De radintmeseceseu 4, 630, 068 +142, 569 +3. 18 
Average....| 4, 484, 200 00 | cele Rates wf $0 200 [anna nanan Sade ER 


There is no evidence to indicate that 
employment in the refining industry is 
directly proportionate to the volume of 
meltings. In 1935, as an example, the 
refiners melted almost 400,000 tons more 
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than in 1933, and 2,337 more men were 
employed in 1935 than in 1933. In 1937, 
however, meltings were 335,000 tons 
greater than in 1935, but only 192 more 
men were averagely employed. In 1939 
meltings were 358,000 tons less than in 
1937, but employment in the latter year 
was nevertheless 109 men greater than 
in 1937 despite the significantly smailer 
volume of sugar handled. Variations in 
refinery employment are shown in the 
following table, based on the biennial 
reports of the Bureau of the Census for 
the years indicated: 






fore or 
ecrease 
Census year scenes oe P rau’ of 
z change 
employees census 
year 

Bi ichcitnitiece tictimsitainn 11, 495 re i ial Adee et a cen 
Wet cciddiecocasen 13, 382 +2, 337 +20. 3 
WS Siileniibsocs 14, 024 +192 +1.4 
a 14, 133 +109 +0.8 








The only conclusion to be drawn from 
these facts is that year-to-year fluctua- 
tions in production are not necessarily 
reflected in corresponding increases or 
decreases in employment. That being 
true, there is no reason whatever to be- 
lieve the allocation of 41,720 tons of a 
Philippine deficit to the beet-sugar pro- 
ducers would result in any measurable 
decrease in employment in the seaboard 
refineries. 

Between 1937 and 1939 meltings of the 
refiners decreased 357,670 tons, anc at the 
same time there was a slight increase in 
employment. Before the  beet-sugar 
quota could be increased by that amount 
through an allocation from the Philip- 
pines, it would be necessary that a deficit 
of 857,310 tons be determined in the quota 
for the islands, which is inconceivable. 
In other words, the year-to-year varia- 
tions in the operations oi the refiners, as 
the Sugar Act now stands, have been as 
great as those which would occur if the 
Philippines were able to market only 13 
percent of their quota in any year— 
about 130,000 tons—and 41.72 percent of 
the deficit were allotted to the beet-sugar 
industry. 

Far from operating at a reduced level, 
reports of the Sugar Division of the De- 
partment of Agriculture indicate that in 
1941 the refiners are operating on a scale 
which may well exceed the volume of any 
recent year. Méeltings for the first 4 
months of the year—more recent figures 
are not yet available—were only a few 
thousand tons behind 1937, when the re- 
finers handled more sugar than at any 
time since sugar control has been effec- 
tive. The situation is shown in the fol- 
lowing table: 

Refiners’ meltings, January to April, inclusive, 
for certain years 
[Short tons, raw value] 


1988 cack dew cnn ce swessswoenenll 1, 581, 233 
a ee 1, 720, 981 
BOOT inc ittitiemopnttnenn diana 1, 856, 268 
1988 sidccccecscenasnassascnasecs 1, 308, 593 
SEP dntibiicntectenitianilipententamatcinmiibioa 1, 514, 480 
PIU cincsnhcthtectarciteetepaininerhinidicaaeioesiepnipenapaniapes 1, 410, 636 
SU EE Gindaictliniotahtanteeennae 1, 819, 109 


On the basis of these figures and in 
view of the demand for sugar which has 
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been apparent for the first 6 months of » 
the year, it is entirely probable that the - 
refiners’ meltings for the year will equal, 
if they do not exceed, the 4,845,169-ton 
melt of 1937. 

If the seaboard refiners have reason 
for complaint, the reason is not to be 
found in the competition offered by the 
beet-sugar industry but rather in the 
excessive expansion of refining capacity 
in the United States. That excess ca- 
pacity, constructed under boom condi- 
tions and high prices, is a condition for 
which only the refiners themselves are 
responsible. John E. Dalton, one-time 
chief of the Sugar Division of the De- 
partment of Agriculture and Now secre- 
tary of the United States Cane Sugar 
Refiners’ Association, deals with this 
point in his book, Sugar, A Case Study of 
Government Control, as follows: 


The expansion of the refining industry, 
consisting almost entirely of fixed plant of a 
highly specialized character, went beyond 
the needs of the artificial wartime market. 
When the “abnormal” war export trade dis- 
appeared, and when the “normal” export 
trade of the early twenties was killed with 
the dumping of refined sugar in the world’s 
market by the highly subsidized European 
industries, the domestic industry found it- 
self facing an overextension of facilities. Its 
exact amount is impossible to measure, but 
the Supreme Court in the Sugar Institute 
case stated that there has been “* * * 
an Overcapacity since the war of at least 50 
percent.” For a few years, however, the loss 
of export demand and the existence of over- 
capacity were partially offset by the rapidly 
growing consumption in the American mar- 
ket which, in 1926, reached the all-time high 
of over 6,350,000 tons, refined basis. 





No Hired Agents Needed To Procure 
Federal Grants 
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LETTER FROM JOHN M. CARMODY, AD- 
MINISTRATOR OF THE FEDERAL WORKS 
AGENCY 


Mr. THQM. Mr. Speaker, when the 
City Council of Canton, Ohio, was asked 
to appropriate $2,000 to hire agents in 
Washington to promote the application 
of that municipality to obtain funds un- 
der the Lanham Act for water works and 
sewage improvements, certain members 
of the Canton council asked me if such 
an expenditure was necessary and if 
Washington persons who offer them- 
selves for such service were in a position 
to influence the Federal Works Agency. 
In reply to an inquiry made by me of 
John M. Carmody, Administrator of the 
Federal Works Agency, the following let- 
ter was received from him: 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN THOM: In response 
to your question about the attitude of the 
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pay, whether directly or indirectly, a bonus, 
commission, or fee to any person, firm, or cor- 
poration for attempting to procure an ap- 
proval of the applicant’s application, or for 
alleged services in or in at 

to procure such approval, or for activities of 
the nature commonly known as lobbying per- 
formed or to be 


missioner shall have the right, in his discre- 
tion, to rescind this offer and any agreement 
resulting herefrom, and, in the event of 
such rescission, the United States of America 
shall be under no further obligation here- 
under.” 

The following is quoted from contracts 
made by the Public Buildings Administra- 
tion: “Covenant against contingent fees. 


The contractor warrants by the act of accept- . 


ing and executing the contract that it has 
employed no person to solicit or secure the 
contract upon any agreement for a commis- 
sion, percentage, brokerage, or contingent fee. 
Breach of this warranty shall give the Gov- 
ernment the right to terminate the contract, 
or, in its discretion, to deduct from the con- 
tract price or consideration the amount of 
such commission, percentage, brokerage, or 
contingent fees. This warranty shall not 
apply to commissions payable by contractors 
upon contracts or sales secured or made 
through bona fide established commercial or 
selling agencies maintained or regularly em- 
ployed by the contractor for the purpose of 
securing business during the 2 years next 
immediately preceding the award of the 
contract.” 

These represent specific statements. I 
think it is fair to say to you that no local 
Officials and no group of citizens ought to 
allow themselves to be mulcted by people who 
tell them that they have special influence or 
inside information with respect to any proj- 
ects that are under consideration in these 
agencies. All projects are processed on their 
merits, to the extent that it is humanly pos- 
sible for men to handle this business. 

Let me give you an example of what I 
encountered myself in another agency 2 or 
3 years ago. Four or five groups of citizens 
in different parts of an outlying State were 
interested in similar projects. The projects 
had merit, and were being considered on that 
basis, but funds were not immediately avail- 
able. They knew about this. When they 
went home they discussed the matter, and a 
man in a nearby city persuaded them that 
he could get the projects through. He visited 
our offices. He was given precisely the same 
information that the other citizens had been 
given. 

What did he do? From a Washington hotel 
he sent a wire to each of these groups saying 
that the projects were practically through, 
and that if they would wire him a named 
sum of money—in this case a few hundred 
dollars for each of them—he could get final 
approval. I did not learn of these telegrams 
for several weeks, because he had sent them 
to his own people from a hotel. In the 
meantime, of course, the projects were not 
approved because the appropriation had not 
yet been made available, but he had collected 
his money from some; not from all, however. 
It was not until I discovered by accident 
during a visit to the field that these tele- 


performed in con-— 
nection with the application, then the Com- . 


of Congress, than when we think we are 
dealing with special pleaders. 


Sincerely, 
JOHN M. Carmopy, 
Administrator. 





Living Costs and Buying Power 
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AN EDITORIAL 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial: 


LIVING COSTS AND BUYING POWER 


The National Industrial Conference Board 
ts its monthly statistical records, 
which show that the cost of living of wage- 
earner families in the United States in June 
rose 1.3 percent over the May level. That this 
is not the small figure it appears at first 
glance is shown by the fact that it is the 
largest monthly increase in the last 7 years 
with the exception of the advances in Au- 
gust and September 1939. Food prices led 
the upswing, with rents and clothing little 
changed. 

While the consumer will not regard the 
National Industrial Conference Board’s sta- 
tistical news as cheering, he will find some- 
thing better emanating from the Department 
of Commerce, which indicates that many 
Americans will have more money to spend 
this year than ever before in their history. 
The Commerce Department report shows 
that income payments to individuals in May 
reached a record high equal to an annual 
rate of $86,000,000,000. This compares with 
total income payments last year of almost 
$76,000,000,000 and with a peak in 1929 of a 
little better than $82,000,000,000. 

The advance in living costs appears to be 
causing less official concern currently than 
the increase in buying power. Some com- 
mentators claim that an outpouring of pur- 
chasing power in excess of the volume of 
goods to be purchased will bring inflation. 
So they urge the taxing away of a part of the 
excess purchasing power. 

In the preparation of taxation for this pur- 
pose, it should be realized that the rising tide 
of income payments mostly mirrors war or- 
ders and the Federal Government’s colossal 
spending program. Everyone is not bene- 
fited financially by this arms and defense 
prosperity, at least not directly. So-called 
white-collar workers have been mentioned re- 
cently by some writers as the most notable 
exceptions. Taxes intended as a brake on 
excess purchasing power should not bear 
down on those classes which have no excess 
purchasing power and which, by reason of 
the continued rise in living costs, may even 
be finding it increasingly difficult to meet 
their monthly bills. 

There is widespread skepticism manifested 
toward Government price controls, which 
failed to work well in World War days and 
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which hold no guarantee of doing better now. 
An even less charted sea to navigate is that 
of tax controls of purchasing power. Tre- 
mendous problems are be imposed upon 
Congress, and that happy solutions to all of 
them can be quickly found is too much to 
expect. What can be demanded of our rep- 
resentatives in Washington is that they seek 

earnestly to arrange that no unnecessary 
burdens be placed upon the people to bring 
discontent in this period of emergency. In- 
telligent protection cf the American way of 
living will most speedily and surely advance 
us toward our goal of adequate defense 
against totalitarian aggression. 





W. P. A. Writes a Great Chapter in the 
Construction of Grand Coulee Dam 
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Mr. LEAVY. Mr. Speaker, Grand 
Coulee Dam on the Columbia River is 
rapidly becoming a completed project. 
W. P. A. performed a great job in making 
this possible. The massive block of con- 
crete, containing more than 11,000,000 
cubic yards of material, is in place. It is 
the largest structure of its kind in all the 
world. It harnesses one of the earth’s 
grandest and mightiest rivers, the Co- 
lumbia. Behind the dam the stormy, 
turbulent, and at times, treacherous river 
has become a placid, beautiful lake, 
stretching back 151 miles to the interna- 
tional boundary between this country and 
Canada. I give briefly the facts of the 
tremendous contribution made by W.P. A. 
to Grand Coulee Dam. 

W.P A. PROJECT 


In order to prepare the area lying back 
of the dam and reaching to the Canadian 
border, it was necessary to perform a tre- 
mendous amount of work in the altera- 
tion of highways; the removal of rail- 
roads; the shifting of villages and towns 
and farm homes; the removal of timber 
and similar obstructions, and even the 
removal of one of the most ancient Indian 
cemeteries in the western part of the 
United States. To perform this Gargan- 
tuan task, one of the greatest W. P. A. 
projects in the United States was set up, 
and during the last 3 years 3,000 men as 
W. P. A. employees were engaged in this 
work, working in all 10,000,000 man- 
hours. Their great task is now complete. 

There must be a genuine personal pride 
on the part of the unnamed thousands of 
W. P. A. workers who can now stand on 
the shores of the altered Columbia River 
and view this great inland sea that has 
been created and know that each of them 
was one of the constructive builders who 
made it possible. 

To the critics of W. P. A., who always 
seem to look for the shortcomings of that 
agency, I would recommend that they 
travel into the great Northwest, into the 
State of Washington, and into my con- 
gressional district, and go by boat from 


the dam northward for 151 miles to the 
Canadian border. For each mile of this 
marvelous journey let them bear in mind 
that the beauty and perfecticn of the 
artificial lake upon whose waters they are 
traveling was made possible by W. P. A. 
workers. I am glad, Mr. Speaker, to pay 
this deserved tribute to those thousands 
of unemployed men who here found an 
opportunity to turn their idle hours into 
enduring, constructive, and useful effort. 
THE COULEE DAM RESERVOIR 


This great reservoir will not alone be 
151 miles in length, but it will have a 
width varying from 2,000 feet in the 
canyons to 4 miles where the mountains 
are less rugged, with a maximum depth 
of 375 feet. The dam will back water 
into the Spokane River, a tributary of the 
Columbia, for 35 miles; into the San Poil 
River for a distance of 8 miles; and a 
similar distance into the Kettle River. 
This storage reservoir will cover 82,000 
acres of ground, or 130 square miles, and 
it will have a storage capacity of 10,- 
000,000 acre-feet of water, which would 
be sufficient water to supply the needs 
of New York City for a period of 10 
years. The shore line of this newly 
formed lake will be 550 miles in length. 

The project was one that was spon- 
sored by the United States Department 
of the Interior, Bureau of Reclamation, 
and drew most of its manpower from 
the counties of Douglas, Grant, Okano- 
gan, Ferry, Lincoln, Stevens, and Spo- 
kane. The first work began in December 
1938, and it included clearing 54,000 acres 
of land along both banks of the river 
that was later to be submerged and be- 
come a part of the bed of the newly 
formed lake. 

MANY W, F. A. CAMPS REQUIRED 


In order to provide living quarters for 
the W. P. A. workers on this job who were 
miles removed from their homes, it be- 
came necessary to establish camps. It 
has been my pleasure upon several occa- 
sions to visit these camps, and they were 
models for efficiency and sanitation as 
weil as wholesome surroundings. Three 
of the camps, because of their temporary 
nature, were tent camps and were desig- 
nated Camp Spokane, Detillion, and Lit- 
tle Falls, each housing about 200 men. 
Four of them, to wit: Lincoln, Jerome, 
Keller, and Gifford were wood-construc- 
tion camps accommodating from 400 to 
600 men; and, oddly enough, one was a 
floating camp called Camp Ferry, which 
consisted of three barges 24 feet wide and 
64 feet long. containing double-deck 
quarters, including kitchen, dining room, 
and refrigerator space. This camp ac- 
commodated a crew of 130 men, whose 
work it was to clear trees, brush, stumps, 
and debris from steep cliffs along the 
river, which were inaccessible to land 
crews. 

PAUL BUNYAN TOOK PART 


In order to tow the floating Camp 
Ferry from place to place on the river 
and transport the heavy equipment re- 
quired, as well as transfer men, the 
W. P. A. constructed a Diesel power boat 
65 feet in length with a 20-foot beam 
and a 4%4-foot draft. This motorboat 
was provided with twin Diesel motors, 
which gave it a speed of 12 miles an 
hour, and it had a capacity of 100 tons 
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of material and would transport 300 per- 
sons. The boat was used to run river 
rapids as well as navigate the artificial 
lake, and because of its size, and in keep- 
ing with a forest tradition in the great 
forests of the Northwest, it was named 
by Frank A. Banks, the supervising engi- 
neer of the Bureau of Reclamation, under 
whose direction Grand Coulee Dam was 
built, after that giant hero of whom every 
lumberjack has heard in the Pacific 
Northwest, Paul Bunyan. Paul Bunyan 
was the flagship of the W. P. A. navy on 
the new inland sea. 

In addition to the flagship Paul Bun- 
yan there were numerous other boats 
used by the W. P. A. crews, there being 
more than 21 boats and barges, and all 
of them, with one exception, were built 
by W. P. A. workmen. This exception 
was a. 42-foot Diesel power tug, which 
was called the Blue Or. It had been 
built for use in the construction of 
Boulder Dam. Two other well-known 
towboats were named the Nespelem and 
Wellpinit. These boats were named for 
historic Indian villages on the Colville 
Reservation. 

Mr. Speaker, I have mentioned this 
watercraft used in the making of the 
marvelous new lake that is now in exist- 
ence, because in future years, by con- 
trast, it will seem crude when viewed in 
the light of the marvelous modern boats 
of every ‘type and character that will 
be seen in service on this lake. 

THE COLVILLE INDIANS AND THE COULEE DAM 


No statement of the remarkable work 
done by the W. P. A. people in prepar- 
ing the reservoir to become a great lake 
would be complete without some refer- 
ence to the effect that it has had upon 
the genuine native Americans who have 
resided on the shores of the Columbia 
River for centuries. 

The Colville Indians, as well as those 
of many other tribes, hundreds of years 
before the white man came, and up until 
the time of the construction of Grand 
Coulee Dam, would gather each year at 
Kettle Falls on the Columbia River, 
which constituted the major fishing 
ground for the Indians, and there would 
catch thousands of pounds of salmon, 
which fish were on their way to the 
spawning grounds from the Pacific 
Ocean. Kettle Falls was a point on the 
Columbia River more than 100 miles 
above Grand Coulee. The construction 
of the dam and the storage of the water 
behind it has completely submerged the 
falls, and likewise the construction of 
the dam forever put an end to the 
annual salmon runs at that place. 

THE CEREMONY OF TEARS FOR KETTLE FALLS 

The passing of Kettle Falls, by reason 
of the white man’s work in his march of 
progress, left the Colville Indians and 
those of other tribes heartbroken. On 
June 17, 1941, just before the waters 
backed over the falls to forever hide the 
numerous giant boulders and the jagged 
rock formations that made the falls, the 
Indians gathered for a final 3-day meet- 
ing. They appropriately designated their 
meeting as the Ceremony of Tears for 
Kettle Falls. They stood solemnly and 
silently on the rocky banks of Kettle Falls 
and mourned the passing of their ances- 
tral fishing grounds. The white brother, 
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who has been driven through the years 
by a spirit of progress, could not help but 
feel a bit of remorse as he observed this 
simple yet touching ceremony. Today, 
only a month later, as one stands on the 
shore of the newly formed lake, there is 
no evidence under the pleasant, quiet, 
cool waters of the Columbia at this point 
that through the centuries before it was 
a rushing torrent, where the great salmon 
leaped by the thousands out of the water 
in their struggle upstream to their native 
spawning grounds, and where they were 
taken by the thousands by the native In- 
dians as a source of subsistence, to be 
used through the long winter months, 
their meat being preserved by a process 
of smoking peculiar to the Indians of that 
region. 
ANCIENT INDIAN BURYING GROUNDS 

Another very interesting phase of In- 
dian life was involved in this unusual 
W.P.A. project. For years and years it 
had been the custom of the Indians to 
bury their dead near the river, and the 
great Columbia that served them as a 
highway of transportation and a source 
of food also became the final resting place 
for their loved ones when death overtook 
them. The Bureau of Reclamation made 
provision to remove the remains from 
these graves insofar as they could be lo- 
cated, and there were more than 1,200 
such graves opened and the remains re- 
moved to higher ground. Some of the 
graves were so old that they were found 
beneath giant trees. Some were placed 
one above the other, indicating that one 
had disappeared before the second grave 
was dug. Some held the remains of one 
person, while others contained entire 
families. It was recalled by old Indians 
that more than a century ago a small- 
pox epidemic that swept through that re- 
gion had wiped out whole families. The 
fact that there were so many graves near 
Kettle Falls was accounted for by the 
statement that when the Indians became 
afflicted they would go to the Falls for the 
purpose of being cured. Their treatment 
consisted of long hours in the sweat house, 
which was followed by a plunge in the icy 
waters of the river. The plunge was 
usually followed by a burial ceremony. 

Pages could be written of the fascinat- 
ing Indian legends connected with the 
upper Columbia River and particularly 
with Kettle Falls. That this portion of 
the river played an important part 
through the long years in the life history 
of the Northwest Indian could not be 
doubted by anyone, nor can anyone fail 
to feel some compassion for those Indians 
now residing in that region to whom Ket- 
tle Falls, as Nature had built it, had 
meant so much. It is only another evi- 
dence of the irresistable march of prog- 
ress that in its forward movement at 
times would seem to be relentless and 
cruel, but from it all, through the years 
that lie ahead, we know there will come 
much to lighten the burdens and bless 
the lives of both Indians and whites. 
THE COMMERCIAL SIDE OF THE W. P. A. PROJECT 


In the clearing and preparation of this 
great reservoir there was a certain finan- 
cial gain to the United States Govern- 
ment. There was much timber of com- 
mercial size and value, and more than 
32,000,000 feet board measure of mer- 


livered to sawmills farther down the 
stream. In this regard we had already 
begun to recover some of the cost in- 
cident to the mighty Grand Coulee 
construction. ’ 

The electrical energy to be developed 
at Grand Coulee, when installation is 
made to capacity, will be more than 2,- 
000,000 kilowatts. To translate this into 
kilowatt-hours the number would be mul- 
tiplied by 365, and that in turn by 24, thus 
giving the kilowatt-hour production in 1 
year. This electrical energy sold at the 
insignificant sum of 2 mills per kilowatt- 
hour would make an annual return in 
money to the United States Treasury of 
the colossal sum of more than $25,000,000. 

Already industry is coming to the 
Northwest in volume and begging for this 
potential electrical energy. This beloved 
Nation of ours in its feverish haste to pre- 
pare itself from its enemies is finding the 
mighty Columbia an anxious and willing 
servant, and these unnamed thousands of 
W. P. A. workers who participated in this 
great task each may have the joy of 
knowing that they were a part of it. 

THE NEW LAKE THAT WILL BE FORMED 

Mr. Speaker, I have already stated that 
the lake that will be created as a result 
of the construction of Grand Coulee Dam 
which rises from bedrock to its crest 
some 550 feet, will be 151 miles in length. 
It will become a great transportation 
artery. Upon its surface thousands of 
commercial and pleasure craft will move. 
Along the shores of this lake many new 
industries will find suitable locations, and 
in some of the pleasant and picturesque 
spots attractive summer homes and re- 
sorts will be built. The lake itself will 
be a region known far and wide to sports- 
men. By reason of the rich mineral re- 
sources existing in the great mountain 
ranges bordering on this lake, undreamed 
of mineral development will take place, 
made possible in a large part by the tre- 
mendous electrical energy output at the 
foot of the dam. It seems almost incom- 
prehendible to realize that if the 18 
giant generators were today installed and 
being driven by the falling waters of 
the Columbia River, they would be turn- 
ing out more than one-twentieth of all 
the electrical energy now produced from 
every source in the whole of continental 
United States. This project is truly so 
colossal that the mind of man cannot 
comprehend it. 

GRAND COULEE, THE KEY STRUCTURE 


Grand Coulee Dam is referred to fre- 
quently as the key structure in a compre- 
hensive development plan of the Colum- 
bia River in the United States. It is so 
called by reason of the fact that the 10,- 
000,000 acre-feet of water that it will 
store will so regulate the flow of the 
river from the dam down to the Pacific 
Ocean, a distance of about 350 miles, as 
to increase year-round navigation in the 
river, so as to insure against floods, and 
above all, so as to greatly increase hydro- 
electrical energy production in all down- 
stream dams. 

The Army engineers’ survey indicates 
that nine great power and navigation 
dams below Coulee are possible by rea- 
son of the tremendous fall of this river 
on its way to the sea. Two of these 
dams are now in existence, one being at 


chantable timber was cut, scaled, and de- ' Rock Island near Wenatchee, Wash., 
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and the other the great Bonneville 
structure near Vancouver, Wash. When 
the remaining seven dams are con- 
structed and power facilities installed, 
this great giant, the Columbia River, 
will be producing energy equal to that 
of 10,000,000 horses harnessed and at 
work, and the dam at Grand Coulee will 
be the greatest of them all. It will be 
the controlling and regulating dam 
upon which all those downstream will be 
dependent. When this day comes—and 
I do not believe it is far distant—there 
will arise a new electrical empire, both 
industrial and agricultural, the like of 
which will not exist anywhere else in the 
world. 

Mr. Speaker, in conclusion I want to 
say that I have not discussed the tre- 
mendous possibilities incident to the de- 
velopment of 1,200,000 acres of the most 
fertile land on the globe that now lies 
a barren waste because it is without 
water. The Grand Coulee project will 
supply all the water needed to make 
homes for -half a million people on this 
land, and in the cities and towns that 
will grow by reason of this development. 

The brief outline that I have given in 
this short space of time indicates how 
lavish Nature has been to our region in 
giving us the mighty Columbia River. 
The results of converting the river into 
a useful instrumentality to bless man- 
kind must never be permitted to pass 
into selfish private hands for exploita- 
tion, nor be subjected to the collection 
of a tribute from the general public, 
for whose benefit and advantage this 
whole project was undertaken and 
constructed. 

I have gone somewhat into detail in 
an endeavor to give a picture of this 
great project in my State, and I, like 
the thousands of W. P. A. workers who 
were engaged in the clearing project, 
and the other thousands of mechanics 
and artisans who were directly em- 
ployed upon the dam, and the addi- 
tional thousands of people who have 
battled to make this great undertaking 
a reality, feel a just pride in being able 
to say with all those others, “I, too, had 
a part in building Grand Coulee.” 





Saturday, July 19, Seneca Falls Day, or 
’ Women’s Independence Day 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM T. BYRNE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Tuesday, July 22, 1941 





MEMORANDUM FROM NATIONAL 
WOMAN'S PARTY 





Mr. BYRNE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following memorandum of the 
National Woman’s Party regarding Sene- 
ca Falls Day, Saturday, July 19, or 
Women’s Independence Day. 

We are apt to assume that the freedoms 
we enjoy have existed forever and forget 
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that the rights and privileges which we en- 
joy have been made possible by the wisdom 
and vision and courage of men and women 
who have given their lives to securing those 
blessings for us. 

The young people of the present day may 
easily forget unless they are reminded by 
the recognition of this anniversary that the 
women of the United States gained the vote 
after a long and gallant and bloodless cam- 
paign which had its inception 93 years ago 
in Seneca Falls, N. Y. 

To that village in 1848 were called the 
liberal-minded men and women of this coun- 
try for the purpose of examining the laws 
and customs of the Nation to the end that 
they might discover what the position of 
women was and how it might be raised to 
the same position held by men. 

Lucretia Mott and Elizabeth Cady Stanton: 
signed the call. 

By that time the suffrage had been ex- 
tended to all white men, but to no women, 
and this first convention demanded “the 
sacred right to the clective franchise.” 

Due to the introduction of machinery and 
the consequent flight of women’s work from 
the home to the factory, women were already 
entering industry in appreciable numbers. 
They were paid then as today much less than 
men. The convention demanded equal pay 
for equal work. i. 

Seven years previously, in 1841, the first 
women had been granted degrees in Oberlin 
College, but universities, most colleges, all 
technical schools, and even high schools were 
closed to women. The convention demanded 
opportunities for education equal to those 
given men. 

In addition they demanded equality with 
men in the professions, in marriage, and in 
the church. They demanded the right to 
contract, to be joint guardians with their 
husbands of their children, to possess their 
own property and their own wages. 

Of all these demands only one has been 
thoroughly secured. The vote has been 
guaranteed to women because it rests no 
longer upon the whim of the States, but has 
been declared theirs by the Constitution 
itself in the nineteenth amendment. No 
State can now withdraw the vote from 
women. 

Some of the States have granted some of 
the other demands. Some of the States 
added further discriminatory laws, and all 
States have it in their power to discriminate 
still further against women. 

An amendment to the Constitution grant- 
ing women the same protection that men 
now enjoy would wipe out the laws which 
now discriminate against them and prevent 
the enactment of new ones, 

Such an amendment would grant women 
the same kind of citizenship now given men 
and complete our democracy It reads: 

“Men and women shall have equal rights 
throughout the United States and every place 
subject to its jurisdiction.” 





Wheat Marketing Quotas Unjust and 
Unfair in 1941 Crop 
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Mr. LEAVY. Mr. Speaker, on yester- 
day we passed H. R. 5300, and I was glad 
to give this bill my active support. 
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The bill was in the nature of an 
amendment having the effect of modi- 
fying the farm marketing quota for 
wheat in 1941, but it only applied to a 
single unjust and unfair ‘situation that 
has revealed itself in giving application 
to the marketing quotas and parity pay- 
ment loans on wheat. This bill takes 
care of the wheat farmer who was a non- 
compliance farmer at the time the quotas 
and increased parity payment loans went 
into effect, if he finds that his crop has 
been a partial failure, and the total 
wheat that he produces is less than the 
normal yield would have been on his 
quota acreage. 

WHAT ABOUT OTHER WHEAT FARMERS? 


Mr. Speaker, out in the far Northwest 
we have one of the greatest wheat-pro- 
ducing regions in the Nation. This year, 
generally speaking, we have a crop above 
the normal yield. At the time this crop 
was planted the penalty for producing 
wheat on excess acreage was 15 cents a 
bushel, and no farmer could have been 
advised that it would be otherwise when 
harvest time came. Later we changed 
the law increasing parity loans to 85 
percent of parity. In giving application 
to this increased loan, however, the Agri- 
culture Department deducts a freight 
differential of about 12 cents a bushel, 
and then calculates parity on that basis, 
thus resulting in a loan of about 86 cents 
per bushel to our farmers, instead of 98 
cents per bushel. At the same time the 
law provides for a 50-percent penalty on 
parity loans without giving any con- 
sideration to the freight differential. In 
other words, farmers in my district are 
discriminated against. The penalty of 
49 cents a bushel is calculated on a 98- 
cents-per-bushel loan instead of 86 cents 
per bushel that we can get. Therefore, 
our penaity in no event should be more 
than 43 cents. 

If a wheat farmer in the State of 
Washington sees fit to harvest the wheat 
grown on excess acreage, and takes ad- 
vantage of the maximum loan on such 
wheat, which is 60 percent of parity, he 
would be able to borrow 52 cents a bushel, 
and immediately be subjected to a 49- 
cents-a-bushel penalty, thus leaving a 
margin of but 3 cents a bushel gross. It 
should require no argument to convince 
anyone how unjust and unfair this is to 
such farmer, This is even more true 
when we consider that the excess acreage 
was planted at a time when no one 
could have known that the penalty would 
be more than 15 cents per bushel. 

In addition to this injustice there 
comes the-further injustice in the fact 
that the noncompliance farmer is not 
given the right to the 85-percent parity 
loan, or any loan, on the wheat that he 
produces on his quota land. Surely, 
when he complies, either voluntarily or 
by compulsion, he should not be denied 
the privilege granted farmers who were 
compliance producers in 1940. These 
injustices arise largely out of passing a 
retroactive law. 

THE REMEDY 

To remedy the inequitable and, in 
many instances, ruinous effect, we 
should go much further than the mere 
enactment of H. R. 5300, which only 
cares for subnormal crops, 
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First. We should recognize the fact 
that the noncompliance farmers.are not 
law violators and should not be so 
treated, because the penalties being im- 
posed grow out of a condition that did 
not exist when the crop was planted. 

Second. We should permit all wheat 
farmers, since quotas have been imposed 
subsequent to the planting of their crops 
which they are now harvesting, to bor- 
row from the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration 85 percent of parity on all wheat 
produced on quota acreage. 

Third. In calculating penalty on 
wheat produced on excess acreage, the 
freight differential should be taken into 
consideration and the farmer given 
credit for it, just as it is deducted when 
a Commodity Credit loan is made. 

Fourth. The farmer should be permit- 
ted to feed to livestock so much of his 
wheat produced on excess acreage as he 
desires without penalty. 

Fifth. Storage facilities and storage 
provisions should be both more adequate 
and easy of application insofar as they 
involve wheat produced on excess acre- 
age. 

Sixth. Finally, due regard should be 
given to the fact that representations in 
many instances were made, and per- 
haps ‘honestly, that if the wheat farm- 
ers voted for quotas, such quotas would 
not be effective as against the crop al- 
ready planted. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I have endeavored 
in this brief period of time to point out 
some of the outstanding injustices re- 
sulting from the situation as it now 
prevails. By the legislation that we have 
just passed we have afforded some relief 
to the farmer producing a subnormal 
crop, but there still are thousands of 
wheat farmers in my district and State 
that will sustain great losses by reason 
of the existing situation, and I am hope- 
ful that the Committee on Agriculture 
will shortly report out legislation that 
will correct the evils I have mentioned. 

It is true that the 85-percent parity 
loan substantially increases the current 
market price of wheat, and in the crop 
to be produced in 1942 will doubtless 
prove of great help to the American 
wheat farmer, but it is not in keeping 
with the principle of American justice 
and American fairness to place a penalty 
upon the thousands of honest, patriotic 
American wheat growers, who are not, 
and who had no thought of committing 
any act that would subject them to a 
penalty in connection with their wheat 
acreage planted in the fall of 1940 or the 
spring of 1941. 





Creed of Life of John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 
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HON. CLINTON P. ANDERSON 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Tuesday, July 22, 1941 





Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I desire to include in the Recorz 
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a statement of Mr. John D. Rockefeller, ' 


Jr., one of the country’s great men of 
affairs. I consider his creed of life, 
which he enunciated recently in a radio 
program under the auspices of the 
United Service Organization’s campaign, 
to be one of the most inspirational mes- 
sages which it has been my pleasure to 
read. He reaches into the depths of his 
lifetime of experience and sets out 10 
rules for conduct that have tremendous 
application today. 

The moral philosophy of Mr. Rocke- 
feller I conceive to be the essence of what 
has made America great. I wish that I 
were able to place this message into every 
home in the land, to every mother and 
every father, to every young man and 
young woman. The trouble and travail 
of today would melt away if these prin- 
ciples of conduct could find more general 
application here and abroad. 

Mr. Rockefeller’s rules are: 


I believe in the supreme worth of the in- 
divid-ial and in his right to life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness. 

I believe that every right implies a respon- 
sibility; every opportunity, an obligation; 
every possession, a duty. 

I believe that the law was made for man 
and not man for the law; that government is 
the servant of the people and not their 
master. 

I believe in the dignity of labor, whether 
with head or hand; that the world owes no 
man a living but that it owes every man an 
opportunity to make a living. 

I believe that thrift is essential to well 
ordered living and that economy is a prime 
requisite of a sound financial structure, 
whether in government, business, or personal 
affairs. 

I believe that truth and justice are funda- 
mental to an enduring social order. 

I believe in the sacredness of a promise, 
that a man’s word should be as good as his 
bond, that character—not wealth or power 
or position—is of supreme worth. 

I believe that the rendering of useful serv- 
ice is the common duty of mankind and that 
only in the purifying fire of sacrifice is the 
dross of selfishness consumed and the great- 
ness of the human soul set free. 

I believe in an all-wise and all-loving God, 
named by whatever name, and that the in- 
dividual’s highest fulfillment, greatest happi- 
ness, and widest usefulness are to be found 
in living in harmony with His will. 

I believe that love is the greatest thing in 
the world; that it alone can overcome hate, 
that right can and will triumph over might. 





William Brockman Bankhead 





MEMORIAL ADDRESS 


OF 


HON. MARTIN J. KENNEDY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Wednesday, June 18, 1941 





On the life, character, and public service of 
Hon. WILLIAM BrocKMAN BANKHEAD, late a 
Representative from the State of Alabama 


Mr. MARTIN J. KENNEDY. Mr. 
Speaker, we arrest our activities to pay 
tribute to Speaker Bankueap, who, well 
beloved and crowned with the most en- 


and God’s providence, we stand united 
by the indissoluble bonds of common pa- 
triotism, knowing well that ungrateful 
republics cannot endure. The temples of 
democracy will be but as vain vestiges of 
a vanished faith if their altar fires are 
not kept burning by the memory of those 
who have met the supreme test and have 
laid down their, lives in heroic fidelity and 
self-sacrifice. Above all, we give the 
tribute of the deep affection which moves 
us to speak in tender remembrance of a 
generous and kindly spirit who counted 
human fellowship more precious than all 
the pomp and circumstance of power. 
Not only those who had the privilege of 
intimacy, but the vast multitude who 
bowed in grief at his passing, had re- 
sponded to the grace of his gentleness 
and called him brother and friend as well 
as Congressman, 

It is difficult, while still we labor under 
the sense of personal loss to appraise 
fairly the qualities or to estimate justly 
the character of the departed friend. 
We are too apt at such a time to permit 
our emotions to color our judgment and 
to sway our verdict. 

It is hard to restrain the ardor of 
friendship in writing of so widely gifted 
and attractive man, but a just apprecia- 
tion should stand upon a foundation of 
understatement. 

It was Macaulay who said that if one 
stopped under a doorway for a moment 
with Edmund Burke to escape a shower, 
he would be impressed with the certainty 
that he had met a kindly man. That was 
true of Speaker BANKHEAD. 

His charm of manner, his musical 
voice, his unexcelled diction, his general 
knowledge made him a personality at 
once outstanding, remarkable, and pleas- 
ing. 

His vigorous and penetrating mind, 
always at work, gained for him an im- 
mense extent and variety of knowledge. 
He had the learning of a philosopher, and 
to that learning he added the manners of 
a gentleman. His company was sought 
by the Members of Congress from all 
parts of the United States, for he was 
witty with a subtle sense of humor and a 
keen knowledge of proportion. He had 
an inexhaustible sense of discourse, with 
constant cheerfulness and high spirits. 

Suffice it to say that for all of his adult 
life no great cause affecting his city or 
State has been discussed upon which he 
did not spread the luster of his talents, 
the spell of his eloquence, and the music 
of his voice. He was a strong partisan, 
but never permitted his loyalty to his 
party to interfere with his duty to his 
country. He was an aggressive advocate, 
but he always tried to be fair with an 
opponent, even when dealing his most 
telling blow. He believed intensely in his 
own side of an argument, but he was 
tolerant of opposition, and ever ready to 
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and 

denotes sincerity. He has gone to his re- 

ward after having fought a good fight. 

say in closing, as one who 

, who admired his extraordinary 

unrivaled attainments, that 

outstanding quality in his 

intense and ever-pres- 

God of his fathers. 
BROcKMAN 


BANKHEAD Was gifted 
blessed above most of the men of his 
and generation, but above all in that 
, childlike faith which was fostered 
t knee of his mother, and which sur- 
and grew with all the triumphs of 
t career, and carried him onward 
next world with the fervor of a 
and the certainty of one who 


the Lord deal with him as one 
gained the palm and may his 
the world beyond the grave be 
ven higher and more glorious than that 
hich he won for himself among men. 


applaud in an adversary that ability and 
character which bespeaks conviction 
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ARTICLE FROM THE UNITED STATES 
NEWS 





Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico. Mr. 
Speaker, the news dispatches of this 
morning carried word that the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives voted 15 to 10 to retain as 
part of its new tax bill mandatory joint 
income-tax returns for husband and wife. 
I think it pertinent at this time to insert 
in the Recorp a résumé from the United 
States News. 

This indicates that the press of the 
country has correctly sensed that man- 
datory joint returns is not a matter which 
concerns only the community property 
States but will be felt in every State in 
the Union. It will be thoroughly un- 
popular and will not produce sufficient 
revenue to justify its adoption. 

Further, it is bound to face the pos- 
sibility that it may fail on co.stitu- 
tional grounds and thereby deprive the 
Government of $300,000,000 of badly 
needed revenue. It would be the part 
of wisdom to prepare adequately in the 
first place and leave out of our fliancial 
planning a provision which may be un- 
constitutional and certainly is unwise. 

The item from the issue of the United 
States News for July 25, 1941, is as fol- 
lows: 

[From United States News of July 25, 1941] 
MANDATORY JOINT TAX RETURNS: VIEWS OF THE 
NATION’S PRESS 

The proposal of the House Ways and Means 
Committee that the new revenue act pro- 
vide for mandatory joint income-tax returns 
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by husbands and wives living together 1s 

condemned by the commenting 
press. Many of the commenting editors de- 
scribe the proposal a penalty@on marriage, 
while others contend it would nullify the 
independent status of women, acquired 
through long years of struggle. 

“Enactment of the provision,” declares the 
New York Sun (independent), “as pointed 
out by John G. Jackson, president of the 
New York State Bar Association, would go 
counter to the laws of New York and other 
States that a married woman is entitled to 
her separate estate and separate income. The 
protests that have already been made against 
this proposal are only a foretaste of those 
that Congress will get if it is written into 
the bill.” 

“If it becomes law,” according to the San 
Francisco (Calif.) Chronicle (independent), 
“it will mean that the wife’s income must 
be merged with that of her husband for tax 

, and thus be raised into the ex- 
tremely high surtax brackets of the pending 
bill. It puts a penalty on husbands and 
wives who have separate incomes.” 

Emphasizing the fact that “at present the 
filing of joint or separate returns is op- 
tional,” the Worcester (Mass.) Gazette (in- 
dependent) argues: “The weight of the 
amount which the new scheme would be 
expected to raise would fall chiefly on couples 
of the middle class in moderate circum- 
stances, coupies that are trying to maintain 
homes and educate children, couples in which 
the wife is trying to earn a little extra to 
provide such home and education. This is 
not a case of soaking the rich. It is the im- 
position of a special burden on a special 
group. There need be no fear that couples 
with two incomes are going to get off lightly 
by allowing them to continue the present 
option of fliling joint or separate returns. 
Nobody is going to escape under the forth- 
coming tax schedules.” 

“The Government estimates that this 
change in the law will net something over 
$300,000,000,” says the Pittsburgh (Pa.) 
Post-Gazette (Republican), with the con- 
clusion that “there are other and better ways 
of raising this amount.” The Post-Gazette 
comments further: “Why should their taxes 
be higher than those of a single man and 
single woman who may work right beside 
them and have exactly the same earnings? 
And if the single man and single woman 
are considering marriage, they may count up 
the extra tax and consider it as a deterrent.” 

“Congressmen,” according to the Fort 
Worth (Tex.) Star-Telegram (Democratic), 
“who in the past have violently condemned 
the separate return privilege as a piece of 
favoritism to the States which have com- 
munity property laws investigated to find 
out just exactly how it operated in the coun- 
try as a whole. They were more or less 
astonished to find that separate returns are 
filed everywhere. The discovery increased 
the likelihood that. the fight of the com- 
munity-property States to retain the sep- 
arate return will be successful.” 

The Los Angeles (Calif.) Times (Republi- 
can) comments: “The fact that, in some 
cases, the surtax causes the aggregate pay- 
ments of husband and wife to be somewhat 
smaller than if a single return were. made 
is a peculiarity of the income-tax law which 
in no way affects the justice or validity of 
the community-property system. But if the 
wife’s right to make a separate return is 
denied, then her right to half the property 
and income is also denied and the law de- 
clares her equality is voided.” 

“Against such a proposed invasion of con- 
stitutional rights,” asserts the New Bedford 
(Mass.) Mercury (independent), “the House 
committee has offered only one argument— 
purely political—that a greater sum in taxes 
could be collected by the proposed method. 
Adding insult to injury, the committee was 
hypocritical in its attempt to justify the 


joint return, when it asserted that individual 
returns permitted ‘avoidance’ of surtaxes. 
Fortunately for the married taxpayers of the 
Nation, the tremendous growth of opposi- 
tion to the committee’s plan indicates pub- 
lic sentiment may force its abandonment.” 
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Mr. FULMER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Recorp, 
I am inserting a summary of the pro- 
visions of the farm-credit bill, H. R. 5336, 
introduced on June 16. 

This is a very important piece of legis- 
lation, and I am hoping that the Mem- 
bers of Congress, as well as all other in- 
terested parties, will give this legislation 
careful and serious consideration. 

I expect to hold hearings on this bill 
sometime during the first of the coming 
fall. 

The summary follows: 


SUMMARY OF THE PROVISIONS OF PROPOSED FARM 
CREDIT ACT OF 1941 


The basic objectives of the bill are two: 
First, to eliminate those factors which hereto- 
fore have caused break-downs in the national 
farm loan associations, which constitute the 
underlying structure of the Federal land-bank 
system, and to enable the system, on a sound, 
permanent, and self-sustaining basis, to ex- 
tend credit to farmers at the lowest interest 
rates consistent with sound financing and 
operating practices; and, second, to provide 
specific authority for the Federal land banks 
and the Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation 
to identify and adjust to their true status 
those of their loans which so far exceed the 
capacity of the borrower to pay that there is 
no hope of his financial rehabilitation through 
mere adjustment in the terms and conditions 
of payment. It provides also a method, ade- 
quately safeguarded, for making practically 
effective the right conferred upon farmers by 
section 75 (s) of the Bankruptcy Act to re- 
purchase at their real value farms which, at 
the present time, for want of credit facilities, 
they are unable to repurchase, despite the 
fact that the law as recently interpreted by 
the Supreme Court gives them the right to do. 

In order to accomplish the first of these ob- 
jectives the bill provides for reorganizing the 
Federal land-bank system on a membership 
and patronage basis in lieu of the present 
stock basis. Borrowers from the banks would 
become members of the national farm loan 
associations, which, in turn, would be mem- 
bers of the Federal land banks. 

The bill would require the retirement at 
par, in accordance with the present statute, 
of all outstanding stock of the banks and 
associations. Membership interests of the 
new members would be acquired by the pay- 
ment of a membership fee equal to 2 percent 
of the unmatured principal of their obliga- 
tions held by the bank. The proceeds of this 
fee would be used by the association to pur- 
chase an equivalent membership interest in 
the bank and would remain available as cap- 
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ital in the system. Fifty percent of it would 
be subject to the satisfaction of losses on 
loans made through the associations. Gen- 
erally the proceeds of the stock of present 
borrowers would be available for payment of 
the 2-percent fee and for application on exist- 
ing loans. 

The bill would not become effective until 
@ number of borrowers adequate to enable 
the system to operate effectively as a system 
of membership cooperative organizations had 
agreed to pay the fee and participate as 
members. 

The stock now held by the United States in 
the land banks, together with the amount 
contributed by the United States as paid-in 
surplus of the banks would be converted into 
a single flexible revolving fund of Govern- 
ment capital available for allocation within 
the system at those points where it is most 
needed to accomplish the objectives of the 
system. 

Former borrowers from the system who, on 
the retirement of their stock in the past, 
have not received payment or credit for the 
full par value of their stock, would be paid 
the difference between what they received 
and the par value of their stock. 

Three major sources of income would be 
provided for the associations. First, they 
would be assured each year of income in the 
form of special preference distributions equal 
to one-eighth of 1 percent of the unmatured 
principal of the obligations of their members 
to the bank, and authority would be provided 
whereby the banks, with the approval of the 
Farm Credit Administration, might pay out 
of net earnings, as additional preferential dis- 
tributions, further amounts up to a total of 
one-half of 1 percent of the members’ obli- 
gations. Second, provision is made for shar- 
ing net earnings of the system with the bor- 
rowers through patronage dividends to be paid 
to the associations. Third, provision is made 
for the banks and the Federal Farm Mort- 
gage Corporation to compensate the associa- 
tions for the services the associations per- 
form on behalf of the banks and the Corpora- 
tion in handling and servicing loans. 

On the other hard, the losses which here- 
tofore have fallen upon the local associations 
would be limited in the future to 50 percent 
of the losses incurred. In this way half of 
the loss which heretofore has been absorbed 
by the local asosciations and has remained to 
form a cumulative burden upon them would 
be absorbed in the first instance on a district 
basis. Thus, by broadcasting the cooperative 
base through which, initially, these losses are 
absorbed, the threat of insolvency to local 
associations would be cut in half at the 
outset. 

To the satisfaction of this 50-percent share 
of losses to be borne by the association would 
be applied the income available to the asso- 
ciations except—in order to avoid penalties 
upon sound management—income derived 
from compensation for their services to the 
banks, and income obtained by independent 
enterprise or investment. One-half of the 
association’s fee fund and all of the associa- 
tion’s income from the banks, except its com- 
pensation for services, including the one- 
eighth of 1-percent special-preference distri- 
bution and distributions to be made to the 
associations out of net earnings in the form 
of additional preferential distributions or 
dividends, would be subject to satisfaction 
of losses occurring in any year on loans made 
through the association. Provision would be 
made also for the orderly establishment by 
the associations of reserves, which likewise 
would be available for the satisfaction of 
their 50-percent share of any losses which 
occur on the loans of their members. The 
associations would satisfy their liability for 
losses On loans of their members annually 
out of these funds. If a loss should exceed 
the combined amount of annual income 
available for the satisfaction of Icsses, the 
reserves and the portion of the fee fund sub- 
ject to losses, any unsatisfied residue of that 
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year’s losses would be borne by the bank 
and the association would start the next year 
free of obligation for prior losses. 

In this way the individual association’s re- 
sponsibility for losses would be limited to an 
amount which the association would be in a 
position to meet annually out of its income, 
reserves established for that purpose and 50 
percent of its fee fund. The rest of the losses 
would be absorbed on a district-wide basis. 
Through this method the concentration of 
losses which in the past has wrecked more 


constantly in a situation where it would be 
feasible for them from time to time to make 
distribution, as dividends to their members, 
of a share of the net earnings realized on a 
district basis. The result these provisions are 
designed to accomplish by thus spreading 
costs and losses on a wider basis than has 
been possible under existing law is to estab- 
lish the 


local units as they have in the past and to 
permit the system’s profits to be shared more 
evenly among its members. 

Additional strength in the form of greater 
and more flexible capacity to meet local or 
district emergencies within the system would 
be provided through the creation of a sys- 
tem-owned revolving fund to be built out of 
earnings. This capital fund, as it grows, will 
be available in increasing amount as a fluid 
capital fund for the system as a whole to 
supplement or replace the Government 
capital. 

On the basis of this principle of greater 
fluidity of the Government capital and the 
system-owned capital, the strength and ef- 
fectiveness of the system’s capita] resources 
are proposed to be increased by making them 
more flexible than is permitted by present 
requirements, which have been found to tle 
the funds at places in the system where they 
have not been needed and withhold them 
from places where their availability would 
have enhanced the effectiveness of its opera- 
tions. 

The bill provides that the rate payable to 
the banks and the Federal Farm Mortgage 
Corporation should be continued at 3% per- 
cent until July 1, 1946, when the last of the 
presently outstanding bonds of the Federal 
land banks are callable. The rate on loans 
made after that date would be computed on 
the basis of the average annual cost to the 
banks and to the Corporation, respectively, of 
the funds they procure through sale of bonds 
to finance the loans they make, plus a charge 
of 1144 percent to cover operating costs and 
losses, and in the case of the Federa] Farm 
Mortgage Corporation an additional charge 
sufficient to maintain the rate on Land Bank 
Commissioner loans % percent above the 
rate on land-bank loans. Loans made be- 
tween the effective date of the act and July 
1, 1946, would be computed on a similar basis 
after the latter date, but would be subject 
to a top limit of 4 percent. Loans outstand- 
ing when the act becomes effective would be 
computed after July 1, 1946, on the same basis 
as new loans made after that date but would 
be subject to a top limit equal to their 
original contract rate. 

The new basis for computing the interest 
on land-bank loans is designed to permit a 
better distribution of the maturities of the 
obligations issued by the banks in order to 
procure funds with which to make loans. 
Heretofore, with the loan rate tied to the last 
issue of bonds, it has not been considered 
feasible to take advantage of low rates avail- 
able in recent years on short-term financing, 
inasmuch as the issuance of short-term bonds 
at low rates would result in disproportionately 
low interest rates to those farmers fortunate 
enough to have loans granted before the next 
issue of bonds at a higher rate. Utilizing, as 


the bill does, a basis of average 


would be avoided and the banks’ financing 
could be conducted on the basis most desir- 
conditions when the 


During the period prior to July 1946, while 
the 344-percent rate prevails, the banks and 
Corporation would continue to be subsidized 
from the Treasury to the extent of all bond 
interest paid by them in excess of 2 percent. 

Under the bill presently outstanding bonds 
of the banks would be fully guaranteed by the 
United States. Those held by the Corpora- 
tion would be immediately callable as long as 
they were in the hands of the Corporation, 
and could be refinanced at current, more ad- 
vantageous rates. New issues of bonds, how- 
ever, would not be directly guaranteed. In- 
stead the Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation 
would be required to buy them if they could 
not be marketed within one-fourth of 1 per- 
cent of the market for guaranteed bonds. 

The bill would make available also, as an 
additional source of financing for the land 
banks, discount privileges with the Federal 
Reserve banks. 

The authority which the bill gives to the 
banks to refinance excessive indebtedness is 
limited to those cases where the bank or the 
Corporation is a creditor. Authority is given, 
however, to refinence the borrower’s whole 
indebtedness in such cases up to but not be- 
yond the appraised value of the land. Any- 
thing short of that would, of course, be a 
waste of effort. 

The bill provides that committees selected 
by the local national farm loan associations 
shall have the responsibility of reviewing ap- 
plications for refinancing. They are to deter- 
mine, and to certify to the bank or the Cor- 
poration, whether the farmer has any reason- 
able expectation of being able to meet his 
indebtedness, or any reasonabie expectation 
of being rehabilitated through adjustment of 
the terms of payment of the amount he owes, 
and whether he would be able to carry out the 
obligations required of him if he should be 
refinanced on the basis of his application. 

This screening of applications by the asso- 
ciation’s committees would be supplemented 
by careful review of the applications by the 
Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation and, in 
the case of an obligation due to a Federal 
land bank, by the bank. 

If the application is granted the farmer 
would be required to transfer title to his 
property to the bank or to the Corporation 
and operate it under a lease for a period of 
5 years, at the end of which, if he has carried 
out the requirements of the iease and demon- 
strated his ability to carry on with the 
obligation, the property would be retrans- 
ferred to him subject to a mortgage for the 
balance remaining after crediting an appro- 
priate part of the amount he had paid as 
rent during the lease period. A similar meth- 
cd would be followed in connection with the 
refinancing of obligations of persons whose 
debts had been scaled down by the courts 
through proceedings under section 75 of the 
Bankruptcy Act and who had established the 
right under that act to refinance or repur- 
chase their farms. 

The bill provides also for limiting the 
taking and enforcement of deficiency judg- 
ments by the land banks and the Corporation 
to those cases where the borrower has not 
dealt fairly with the bank or the corporation 
or has available, or in reasonable prospect, 
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@ living for himself and his family. — 
order to facilitate the carrying out of 
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Mr. GWYNNE. Mr. Speaker, Satur- 
day, July 19, was the ninety-third anni- 
versary of Seneca Falls Day, or Woman’s 
Independence Day. It is an important 
day in the long history of woman’s strug- 
gle for liberty and equality. 

In 1840 two women delegates to a 
world antislavery convention in London 
were denied the right to participate in 
the sessions. They were Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton and Lucretia Mott, both Amer- 
icans. 

This denial led these women to ex- 
amine the conditions under which women 
were living and the circumstances which 
denied them the right to participate in 
this very important convention. They 
found that women were living in a world 
of discrimination. ‘They had no right 
to vote. In education, in industry, in the 
professions, and even in the church they 
had no equality with men. 

On July 19, 1848, these women called 
@ convention at Seneca Falls, N. Y., to 
discuss the future of women and to plan 
action to remove as rapidly as possible 
these many discriminations. Thus began 
a movement which spread all over Amer- 
ica and had a marked influence even in 
other countries. 

Gradually the rights of women in re- 
gard to their own property were ex- 
tended. ‘They became eligible to hold 
minor offices and to vote in certain local- 
ities on local issues. Eventually that 
part of the program culminated in the 
nineteenth amendment to the Constitu- 
tion, providing— 
the right of citizens of the United States to 
vote shall not be denied or abridged by the 
United States or by any State on account of 
sex. 


Participation by women in politics has 
now become an accepted fact. They hold 
many important offices in both the State 
and Federal Governments. In my own 
State of Iowa women some years ago 
were made eligible for jury service both 
on trial juries and on grand juries. It is 
now the overwhelming opinion among 
judges and lawyers that this step was 
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one of the greatest ever taken in the 
interests of law enforcement. 

In the fields of education, business, and 
the professions important progress has 
also been made. In Federal legislation 
Congress has twice recognized the prin- 
ciple of equality since the adoption of 
the nineteenth amendment. The Na- 
tionality Act enables a woman to retain 
her citizenship even though married to a 
foreigner, and the Fair Labor Standards 
Act has given to women practically the 
same conditions as to men. 

Although much has been accomplished, 
a great deal yet remains to be done. It 
was very fitting that representatives of 
the National Woman’s Party who are 
now devoting time and energy to the 
struggle for equality for women should 
pause to pay tribute to these great pio- 
neers in the field. 
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EDITORIAL FROM THE ST. TAMMANY 
FARMER, COVINGTON, LA. 


Mr. SANDERS. Mr. Speaker, to get 
real Americanism and a revelation of the 
Sturdy, courageous spirit that has made 
America great, it is necessary sometimes 
to go out into the small towns and talk 
with these honest, God-fearing people 
who do not think that a dollar is the 
greatest thing in life, and who think that 
America is more than a stretch of land 
between two oceans. No factor has 
played a greater part in keeping alive 
this spirit of Americanism than the 
weekly cOuntry press. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
desire to put into the Recorp an edi- 
torial from the St. Tammany Farmer, a 
weekly published in Covington, La., in 
my district, which I believe is fairly typi- 
cal of the viewpoint of our people back 
home on present world developments. 

The editorial in question was published 
in the issue of July 11, 1941, and is en- 
titled “ ‘Red’ Soldiers Aid Democracies” 
and is as follows: 

[From the St. Tammany Farmer, Coving- 
ton, La.] 
“RED” SOLDIERS AID DEMOCRACIES 

Few people in the United States would 
have expected a few months ago that the 
“red” army of Soviet Russia would ever carry 
the blessings of the British and American 
Governments in battle. 

This strange turn-around that puts Soviet 
soldiers fighting in common, and danger- 
ous enemy of every democracy is retributive 
in that the menace that now threatens Rus- 
sia was loosed upon the world largely because 
Joseph Stalin attempted to be smart. 

This strain of selfish and cynical acquies- 
cence in the inexcusable aggression against 
other peoples has come home to roost in the 
Soviet barn. Much of the same attitude 


was adopted by Poland when Czechoslovakia 
was invaded. It was the pattern followed by 
other smaller nations as the Nazi machine 
wantonly invaded its neighbors, regardless of 
solemn professions of non ion. 

Despite the lessons that are available from 
Europe, where victimized nations rue the 
day of indecision, there are people in the 
United States who still profess to believe 
that a negotiated peace with Adolf Hitler 
is worth considering. What has any nation 
in the world up to this time gained from 
any agreement with the Nazis? 

It is a frightful conclusion to be con- 
vinced that there is no way to peace and 
order in the world except through force of 
arms, ruthlessly applied to the marauders 
who molest civilization and destroy culture. 
It is a bitter choice for a peace-loving people 
to decide that they must prepare for total 
war, regardless of their dislike of war and 
understanding its folly. 

In the face of recent history no govern- 
ment in the world would be fit to serve its 
people or hold office if its responsible heads 
were unwilling to face the brutal truth and 
to tell all citizens exactly what the world 
situation is today. The time has surely 
arrived when those who believe in truth, 
freedom, and honor must be ready to give 
more than verbal support to the principles 
by which they profess to live. 
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EDITORIAL FROM THE BOSTON POST 





Mr. ELIOT of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, with respect to the redistricting 
of Massachusetts, where the Republican 
legislature is planning 10 Republican 
congressional districts and 4 Democratic 
districts, even though the State is actu- 
ally divided 50-50, I include an editorial 
from the Boston Post of July 20. The 
Governor, despite all his protestations 
about his faith in democracy, is said to 
approve of the plan. And nobody has 
heard the Republican Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts protest against it, as he 
should—as all believers in honest repre- 
sentative government should. 

The editorial is as follows: 


[From the Boston Post of July 20, 1941] 
THE GOVERNOR’S WORDS 


Apparently the Republican Cliveden set 
of Massachusetts, which is desperately try- 
ing to anchor itself in political power for all 
the days of our generation, has failed to ob- 
serve the one paramount issue in the rising 
tide of criticism that its actions have pro- 
voked. 

There has been only one issue in all the 
spending program, in all the gerrymandering, 
in all of the political knifing, and in all the 
settling of scores. 

The issue is simple honesty. 

We contend, as do honest Democrats and 
Republicans throughout every district in 
the Commonwealth, that the gerrymander is 
a dishonest political maneuver, handed down 
to a sincere and trusting electorate, which de- 
serves a better deal at the hands of its leaders. 
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The latest and most distressing example of 
this lack of straight dealing is the statement 
issued jointly by Speaker of the House Herter 
and Floor Leader King in defense of the plan 
for the embarrassment of Congressman TINK- 
HAM as well as Congresswoman Rocers, and 
the elimination of Congressman Exior and 
perhaps Congressman HEALEY. 

Do not these men know that Representa- 
tives are elected to carry out the will of the 
People? 

Do they not know that Congressman TINK- 
HAM has been obeying the mandate of the 
people of his district, as he is required to do 
by sacred oath, and not the will of Republi- 
can whips on Beacon Hill? Do they not 
realize that Mrs. Rocrrs also clings to the 
old-fashioned, but intrinsically honest belief 
that she is a representative of all the people, 
the poor and distressed as well as the wealthy 
and the privileged? 

Is it getting so that a Representative in 
Congress has to obey like a robot the com- 
mands of this Cliveden set? 

Can’t we have a Congressman in this State 
who is able to carry out the bidding of the 
majority of people in his or her district, with- 
out suffering possible defeat because of the 
desires of a ring of bosses? 

The people of Massachusetts will discount 
the paltry excuses of the Herters and the 
Kings, but will remember one salient and 
established fact. 

This is, that the balance of power over the 
legislature is held by one man. He is Gov- 
ernor Saltonstall. The Bushnells, the Hert- 
ers, the Goodwins, and the rest have not 
edged far enough into power to swing the 
heavy majority of the Republican legislators 
into line. 

But the Governor can do this. 

He still has in his hands the reins of power. 
He can swerve away from the new course he 
has pursued ever since he went into office for 
the second time. 

He can remember his promise to be a good 
Governor, a servant of all the people, a man 
who was returned into office by more votes of 
the opposition party than any other in recent 
political history. 

But will he remember? Were those words 
just campaign oratory? 

We are forced to conclude that he will not 
remember and that his words were just so 
much campaign ordtory. 





Ninety-third Anniversary of the Equal 
Rights Movement 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Wednesday, July 23, 1941 





DECLARATION OF ._ SENTIMENTS AND 
RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED IN 1848 





Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, July 19 
marked the ninety-third anniversary of 
the equal-rights movement. It was 
begun in the United States by the calling 
of what has become known as the Seneca 
Falls Convention. 

The men and women who assembled in 
that little village of New York State 
nearly a century ago adopted a declara- 
tion of sentiments and a set of resolu- 
tions. 
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Of the 12 demands made upon the Na- 
tion, only 1, that of the vote, has been 
completely won. For all the rest women 
are still struggling. The sentiments and 
the resolutions follow: 


DECLARATION OF SENTIMENTS ADOPTED AT 
SENECA FALLS CONVENTION, 1848 

The history of mankind is a history of re- 
peated injuries and usurpations on the part 
of man toward woman, having in direct ob- 
ject the establishment of an absolute tyranny 
over her. To prove this, let facts be sub- 
mitted to a candid world. 

He has never permitted her to exercise her 
inalienable right to the elective franchise. 

He has compelled her to submit to laws, in 
the formation of which she had no voice. 

He has withheld from her rights which are 
given to the most ignorant and degraded 
men—both natives and foreigners. 

Having deprived her of this first right of a 
citizen, the elective franchise, thereby leaving 
her without representation in the halls of 
legislation, he has oppressed her on all sides. 

He has made her, if married, in the eye of 
the law, civilly dead 

He has taken from her all right in property, 
even to the wages she earns. 

He has made her, morally, an irresponsible 
being, as she can commit many crimes with 
impunity, provided they be done in the pres- 
ence of her husband. In the covenant of 
marriage, she is compelled to promise obe- 
dience to her husband, he becoming, to all 
intents and purposes, her master—the law 
giving him power to deprive her of her lib- 
erty, and to administer chastisement. 

He has so framed the laws of divorce, as to 
what shall be the proper causes, and in case of 
separation, to whom the guardianship of the 
children shall be given, as to be wholly regard- 
less of the happiness of women—the law, in 
all cases, going upon a false supposition of 
the supremacy of man, and giving all power 
into his hands. 

After depriving her of ali rights as a married 
woman, if single, and the owner of property, 
he has taxed her to support a government 
which recognizes her only when her property 
can be made profitable to it. 

He has monopolized nearly all the profitable 
employments, and from those she is permitted 
to follow, she receives but a scanty remunera- 
tion. He closes against her all the avenues 
to wealth and distinctioh which he considers 
most honorable to himself. As a teacher of 
theology, medicine, or law, she is not known. 

He has denied her the facilities for obtain- 
ing a thorough education, all colleges being 
closed against her. 

He allows her in church, as well as in state, 
but a subordinate position, claiming apostolic 
authority for her exclusion from the ministry, 
and, with some exceptions, from any public 
participation in the affairs of the church. 

He has created a false public sentiment by 
giving to the world a different code for men 
and women, by which moral delinquencies 
which exclude women from society, are not 
only tolerated but deemed of little account 
in man. 

He has usurped the prerogative of Jehovah 
himself, claiming it as his right to assign for 
her a sphere of action, when that belongs to 
her conscience and to her God. 

He has endeavored, in every way that he 
could, to destroy her.confidence in her own 
powers, to lessen her self-respect, and to 
make her willing to lead a dependent and 
abject life. 

Now, in view of this entire disfranchise- 
ment of one-half the people of this country, 
their social and religious degradation; in 
view of the unjust laws above-mentioned, 
and because women do feel themselves ag- 
grieved, oppressed, and fraudulently de- 
prived of their most sacred rights, we insist 
that they have immediate admission to all 
the rights and privileges which belong to 
them as citizens of the United States. 

In entering upon the great work before us, 
we anticipate no small amount of misconcep- 
tion, misrepresentation, and ridicule, but we 


shall use every nee oe 
power to effect our object. aan 


a series of conventions embracing every 

of the country. 

RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED AT SENECA FALLS CONVEN- 
TION, 1848 


Resolved, That such laws as conflict, in any 
way, with the true and substantial 
of woman are contrary to the great precept 
of nature and of no validity, for this is “su- 
perior in obligation to any other.” 

Resolved, That all laws which prevent 
woman from occupying such a station in so- 
ciety as her conscience shall dictate, or which 
place her in a position inferior to that of 
man, are contrary to the great precept of 
nature and therefore of no force or authority. 

Resolved, That woman is man’s equal—was 
intended to be so by the Creator—and the 
highest good of the race demands that she 
should be as such. 

Resolved, That the women of this country 
ought to be enlightened in regard to the laws 
under which they live, that they may no 
longer publish their degredation by declaring 
themselves satisfied with their present = 
tion, nor their ignorance, by 
they have all the rights that they want. 

Resolved, That inasmuch as man, while 
claiming for himself intellectual superiority, 


does accord to woman moral superiority; it is . 


preeminently his duty to encourage her to 
speak and teach, as she has an opportunity, 
in all religious assemblies. 

Resolved, That the same amount of virtue, 
delicacy, and fefinement of behavior that is 
required of woman in the social state should 
also be required of man, and the same trans- 
gressions should be visited with equal severity 
on both man and woman. 

Resolved, That the objection of indelicacy 
and impropriety, which is so often brought 
against woman when she addresses a public 
audience, comes with a very ill grace from 
those who encourage, by their attendance, her 
presence on the stage, in the concert, or in 
feats of the circus. 

Resolved, That woman has too long rested 
satisfied in the circumscribed limits which 
corrupt customs and a perverted application 
of the Scriptures have marked out for her, 
and that it is time she should move in the 
enlarged sphere which her great Creator has 
assigned her. 

Resolved, That it is the duty of the women 
of this country to secure to themselves their 
sacred right to the elective franchise. 

Resolved, That the equality of human 
rights results necessarily from the fact of 
the identity of the race in capabilities and 
responsibilities. 

Resolved, therefore, That, being invested 
by the Creator with the same capabilities 
and the same consciousness of responsibility 
for their exercise, it is demonstrably the 
right and duty of woman, equally with man, 
to promote every righteous cause by every 
righteous means; and especially in regard to 
the great subjects of morals and religion, it 
is self-evidently her right to participate with 
her brother in teaching them, both in pri- 
vate and in public, by writing and by speak- 
ing, by any instrumentalities proper to be 
used, and in any assemblies proper to be 
held; and this being a self-evident truth 
growing out of the divinely implanted prin- 
ciples of human nature, any custom or au- 
thority adverse to it, whether modern or 
wearing the hoary sanction of antiquity, is 
to be regarded as a self-evident falsehood, 
and at war with mankind. 

Resolved, That the speedy success of our 
cause depends upon the zealous and untir- 
ing efforts of both men and women, for the 
overthrow of the monopoly of the pulpit, and 
for the securing to woman an equal par- 
ticipation with men in the various trades, 
professions, and commerce. 
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F. B. 1. Cooperation With State 
Authorities 
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Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under permission given me to 
extend and revise ‘my remarks, I present 
the following copy of a bill which I in- 
troduced today, authorizing the assist- 
ance and cooperation of the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation with the local au- 
thorities in cases of felony: 


A bill authorizing the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation to cooperate with State au- 
thorities in the investigation of certain 
crimes 
Be it enacted, etc., That whenever there 

is reason to believe that a felony has been 
committed resulting in the death, or dis- 
appearance of, or serious injury to, any per- 
son, the Federal Bureau of Investigation may 
assist and cooperate with the local authori- 
ties in the investigation of such offense. 





Many Camps Unsuited for Training of 
Soldiers 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 21, 1941 





Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, during 
the World War the War Department es- 
tablished training camps in a number of 
out-of-the-way places that were wholly 
unsuited for the purpose of training 
soldiers. At that time it was suspected 
that a number of the selections had been 
made largely to appease certain parts of 
the country or that they involved real- 
estate transactions that would not bear 
investigation. 

It had been hoped that the Wai De- 
partment would not commit the same 
mistake should occasion again arise 
when it became necessary to establish 
camps to train men in future emergen- 
cies. Evidently the War Department is 
incapable of learning or profiting by past 
experiences. 

Sheriff William J. Butcher, of Morrison 
County, Minn., recently visited four 
camps located in the deep South, which 
included Camp Claiborne. I quote from 
the Little Falls (Minn.) Daily Transcript 
of Monday, July 7, as follows: 

[From the Little Falls (Minn.) Daily 
Transcript of July 7, 1941] 

Poisonous snakes, spiders, mosquitoes, and 

stagnant water infest the area of the four big 
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into which the Government has 
millions of dollars. Reports which 
Sheriff Butcher received at the camp, though 
not official, are that there will be no maneu- 
vers and that all four camps have been con- 
demned—the troops will have to move out. 

“Don’t go back to Little Falls and tell them 
that this is a good camp,” one of the men 
admonished. 


camps, 


OFFICERS DOING GOOD JOBS 

“But the officers apparently are doing all 
they can for the safety of the thousands of 
soldiers who are in training under these con- 
ditions,” the sheriff said. Every possible 
health measure has been taken, but training 
is confined to the filled-in areas, which limits 
activities. Rumors are that the troops soon 
will be moved to some part of the country 
where climatic and topographical conditions 
will provide more efficient training. No men- 
tion was made of Camp Ripley in this respect. 

Water stands everywhere except on high- 
ways and areas which have been built up. 
Animals roam the high places and go to sleep 
at night on the public roads. Motorists have 
to drive with extreme care to avoid striking 
them. 

FABULOUS SPENDING IN EVIDENCE 


Evidence of fabulous spending of the pub- 
lic’s money is to be seen throughout the mili- 
tary areas, but Louisiana simply is no place 
for a white man to live, the sheriff declared. 
The food is good, but the drinking water is 
warm and insipid. And the heat is terrific. 

Hundreds of boys are in the hospital for 
insect bites and stomach ailments, Sheriff 
Butcher was told. There were no local cases 
that he heard of. Morale among the Little 
Falls men is high. No member of Company D 
or Company E has been put in the guard- 
house or a civilian jail. 

All the boys wanted to say hello to everyone 
back home, which is a pretty big order, but 
Sheriff Butcher thought he could fill it 
through the Daily Transcript. 


The State of Minnesota has on numer- 
ous occasions offered to transfer Camp 
Ripley to the Federal Government for 
training purposes. That camp has been 
pronounced one of the best camps in the 
country as to location, area, climate, 
drainage, transportation, and geographi- 
cal location. For years it has been used 
by the National Guard from a number 
of Mississippi Valley States, and at times 
as many as 35,000 men have been gar- 
risoned there at one time. Officers and 
men have pronounced it one of the best 
camps in the country. The Minnesota 
Legislature, at its last session, appropri- 
ated a million dollars to enlarge the camp 
so as to provide as much land as the Gov- 
ernment could possibly use. The excuses 
given by the War Department for not 
designating Camp Ripley will not hold 
water. It may be true that there were 
not enough barracks available. To that 
excuse let me call attention to the fact 
that there were no barracks or buildings 
of any kind on sites that have been se- 
lected in the South—not even roads in 
some instances—where Ripley already 
had thousands of acres of cleared, high, 
dry, and accessible land that were all 
ready for maneuvers as compared to 
some of the swamp sites selected by the 
War Department in the South, that must 
be abandoned after the expenditure of 
millions of dollars. At this point I de- 
sire to quote from-a report recently made 
on Camp Ripley: 

Topography. of Camp Ripley and the sur- 
rounding area, the report said, “is excep- 


tionally well suited.to military training and | 


maneuvers and the soil will stand up under 
all types of weather conditions.” 


FAVORABLE WEATHER CITED 

The report in addition pointed out: 

“This area has more clear days and fewer 
rainy days than most parts of the country, 
and precipitation is well scattered through 
the year, assuring no prolonged interruption 
of training due to weather. 

“The State of Minnesota has signified its 
intention of cooperation by appropriating 
$1,000,000 for land acquisition to enlarge the 
camp, which, with $4,000,000 already in- 
vested, brings to $5,000,000 the cost of de- 
velopment for Army use. 

“AMPLE LABOR 

“Ample labor exists in the area for any 
large expansion, and housing facilities for 
several thousand workers are available on 
the reservation. 

“Camp Ripley is strategically located in 
almost the exact center of North America, 
has excellent railroad and highway facilities 
north, south, east, and west. 

“The rich agricultural Northwest can easily 
supply an abundance of the best health- 
building foods obtainable. 

“The camp is situated in the heart of the 
10,000 lakes of Minnesota with all the at- 
tendant recreational advantages.” 


I do not know who is responsible for 
some of the selections that have been 
made, but I will say without fear of con- 
tradiction that the sites were selected 
because of political and other consider- 
ations that wholly disregarded the wel- 
fare of the country at large and of those 
who were to receive their training in 
these camps. I would suggest that civic 
and patriotic organizations, and the na- 
tional committee cause the whole mess 
to be investigated and that the facts be 
made known to the American people who 
will take remedial action in November 
1942. The facts, as I get them, present 
an indefensible situation that is little 
short of scandalous. 





Time for Action 
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EDITORIAL FROM THE SAN FRANCISCO 
NEWS 





Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include therein the following edi- 
torial from the San Francisco News of 
Tuesday, July 15, 1941, entitled “Time for 
Action.” 


[From the San Francisco News of July 15, 
1941] 
TIME FOR ACTION 

Organized labor has a specially protected 
status under the Federal antitrust laws for 
a thoroughly good reason. 

Strikes, boycotts, picket lines affect inter- 
state commerce. Labor often gains its de- 
mands by restraining trade. But workers 
must have the right to act as groups—as 
unions—to seek better wages, shorter hours, 
safer working conditions. 

And .so Congress, on the sound principle 
that “the labor of a human being is not a 
commodity or article of commerce,” has:guar- 
anteed this right; Unions per se are not to 
be treated as illegal combinations or con- 
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spiracies in restraint of trade. They and 
their members are not to be punished by the 
antitrust laws for using lawful methods to 
attain legitimate objects. 

But the men who control certain unions 
have abused the right. They have restrained 
trade in order to increase building costs, to 
boost food prices, to prevent use of improved 
materials and more efficient methods, to com~ 
pel the hiring of useless and unnecessary 
labor, to help certain employers drive com- 
peting employers out of business, to enforce 
systems of graft and extortion, and to injure 
rival unions. 

The guaranty given by Congress to protect 
honest labor has been used as a screen behind 
which dishonest labor bosses prey on the 
public. 

We do not believe Congress ever intended 
union leaders to be immune to antitrust 
prosecution when they do such things. The 
Supreme Court has held that they are not 
immune if they do such things in conspiracy 
with employers. But recent decisions of the 
Court interpret the intent of Congress to be 
that immunity shall apply to all restraint of 
trade by unions alone. 

These decisions have encouraged “labor’s 
hidden hold-up men” to believe that they 
have a special license to engage in their anti- 
social practices. It’s up to Congress to 
remedy that bad situation by restating its 
own intent in language that labor bosses and 
courts cannot misunderstand. 

So, again, we call attention to the Monroney 
and Walter bills now in Congress. 

These measures clearly define the legiti- 
mate objects of unions—collective bargaining, 
wages, hours, working conditions, and the 
like. Thus they would strengthen the guar- 
anty that labor shall not be punished for 
seeking these objects. They also define ob- 
jects that should be illegitimate for labor, 
just as they are for everyone else—illegal price 
fixing, competition killing, graft, extortion, 
etc.—and provide that unions, union officials, 
and members shall be subject to the antitrust 
laws if they restrain trade to gain such ob- 
jects. Thus they would give the public, in- 
cluding honest workers, greatly needed pro- 
tection. 

Both bills are before the Judiciary Com- 
mittee of the House, of which Representative 
Sumners, of Texas, is chairman. Let’s have 
action on them. 





American Blood Demanded by Great Brit- 
ain in Her Present War and the 
Permanent Occupation of Germany by 
the United States and Great Britain 
Planned 
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HON. GEORGE HOLDEN TINKHAM 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
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ARTICLE FROM THE NEW YORK TIMES 





Mr. TINKHAM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following article from 
the New York Times of July 16, 1941: 
[From the New York Times of July 16, 1941] 
GREATEST Untep States Alp SEEN ONLY IN 

A, E..F.—VANSITTART, “SPEAKING PLAINLY,” 

ON His RETIREMENT, ASSERTS Our Army Is 

NEEDED 
: (By Craig Thompson) 

Lonpon, July 15.— Lord. Vansittart, retired 
permanent Under Secretary of State for-For- 
eign Affairs, << declared that the only 
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thing possible to be gained from the German 
attack on Russia is time—time wherein Great 
Britain and the United States can continue 
preparations—and he asserted that American 
help to Britain will be most effective when 
another American expeditionary force lands 
in France. 

Lord Vansittart was permanent Under Sec- 
retary for Foreign Affairs from 1930 to 1938, 
and then was diplomatic adviser to the For- 
eign Office until his recent retirement. 

In a remarkable meeting with a small 
group of correspondents today he made plain 
that he had long wanted to speak plainiy to 
America, and now being outside the govern- 
mental strait jacket he intended to do so. 
Tomorrow he will take a seat in the House 
of Lords at the age of 60. 

For the present he gave no credence to 
Japanese action on a large scale because he 
believed such action “would depend on the 
outcome of the European effort.” 


EXPECTS DEFEAT OF RUSSIA 


He declared that the Germans had made 
substantial progress in Russia, and he 
doubted seriously any possibility except a 
German victory. His one hope was that the 
Russians would hold up the Germans long 
enough to permit the British and Americans 
to get into full swing production. 

He subscribed fully to the theory that 
the German attack on Russia ~ as at least 
partly dictated by the desire to release a 
million, or possibly two million men for pro- 
duction. These men are needed not only in 
German factories but also in those of occu- 
pied countries. In the German view, as un- 
derstood here, that could only be achieved 
by immobilizing the Russian Army. 

Lord Vansittart suggested that the only 
way a permanent peace can be obtained and 
maintained is by the British and Americans— 
if victorious—sitting on the Germans with 
knife in mouth prepared to break any sword 
raised. 

“The present generation of Germans,” Lord 
Vansittart declared, “are so poisoned with 
Nazi doctrine that there will be nothing to 
do but take them into protective custody, 
If the democracies expect to survive, they 
must be dominant. If their dominance af- 
fords protection, they must protect it.” 

WAR SEEN AS COUNTERREVOLUTION 

Speaking as one who had had some hand 
in shaping British policy for the past few 
years, Lord Vansittart declared that the war 
against Hitler was not a world revolution 
but, in effect, a counterrevolution. He said 
nothing had een spread so rapidly as Nazi 
doctrine in the last few years. He expressed 
the belief that it had poisoned much of Eng- 
land and America. On the other hand, he 
regarded spread of Russian doctrine as far 
less dangerous or likely to make converts. 

He asked, “Is Anglo-Russian alliance one 
more step in world revolution?” And an- 
swered, “I don’t think so. Nazi-ism is a 
much more exportable doctrine and more 
efforts have been made to export it.” 

He added that in the 3 or 4 years wherein 
the Nazis have been exporting their doctrine 
to the United States and South America they 
had made more progress than the Commu- 
nists in 20. 

With a sigh of regret he declared that 
“it would have been a great gain if our diplo- 
macy had succeeded in bringing Russia in on 
our side.” 

He predicted that a tender peace would 
be offered by Herr Hitler and it would be 
very specifically directed at America and the 
British dominions. He said the offer would 
be intended to give the Germans time to 
mobilize their forces for striking at the rest 
of the world, and any such peace would 
mean that the next war would come far 
sooner than the war that followed Versailles. 

He used one figure of speech that Ameri- 
cans should remember: “World politics,” he 


said, “is a bridge game and it is important to 
remember in bridge that a player must have 
@ lock at his hand before he can bid.” 





Steam Plants Are Needed by United 
States 
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ARTICLE FROM BUFFALO EVENING NEWS 





Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp I include the following article, 
which appeared in the Buffalo Evening 
News on July 18, 1941. 


In the light of the present cry of the 
President and his political mouthpieces 
or spokesmen that “more power is needed 
for national defense,” this seems to be a 
very timely statement. Hearings on the 
St. Lawrence project before the Rivers 
and Harbors Committee have brought 
out the fact that steam plants can be 
more readily and cheaply constructed for 
an immediate emergency. Those oppos- 
ing this unnecessary construction have 
continuously and constantly insisted that 
numerous steam plants should be con- 
structed when and where needed instead 
of using a huge amount of men, money, 
and materials for the construction of the 
proposed St. Lawrence seaway. 


[From the Buffalo Evening News of July 18, 
1941] 


STEAM PLANTS ARE NEEDED BY UNITED STATES 
(By David Lawrence) 


WASHINGTON, July 18.—Within the last 48 
hours there was held at the White House a 
conference, the true significance of which has 
not been reported in the press. What was 
announced was the proposed expenditure 
through Government subsidy or loans of 
about $1,000,000,000 for new plants to take 
care of a shortage in electric power. What 
was inadvertently concealed was the real re- 
sponsibility for the tragic situation in which 
the electric-power industry finds itself today 
as a consequence of a blunder in judgment 
made by President Roosevelt, aided and 
abetted by some of the very men who con- 
ferred with him on Wednesday, namely, Sec- 
retary Ickes; Senator Norris, of Nebraska; 
Ben Cohen, and the other advocates of pub- 
lic ownership who have influenced the Presi- 
dent far the last several years to harass and 
smother the privately owned public utilities. 

The death-sentence law, which has kept 
the executives of holding companies busily 
occupied for 18 months now in almost daily 
conferences at the S. E. C. instead of tending 
to their jobs, has had the effect of stunting 
the growth of electric power in America by 
preventing financing for needed expansion 
over a period of 7 years. 

The present shortage of electric power was 
foreseen as far back as August 1937, in a 
memorandum submitted to the President by 
the Federal Reserve Board, but not made 
public. The Federal Reserve Board memo- 
randum said in part: 
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“It takes ordinarily about 2 years to plan 
-generating plant 


Federal hydroelectric projects, there are at 
present comparatively few important new 
central stations under construction, and if 
the expansion of generating capacity had to 
await the planning and completion of such 
stations, an acute power shortage would in- 
evitably ensue before they could be brought 
into production. 

What happened to this report? It was 
pigeonholed because the President, fearful 
of antagonizing the public-ownership school 
of thought in the New Deal, let matters 
drift and refused to accept the well-worked- 
out compromise for settling the whole elec- 
tric-power problem submitted to him in 
confidence by Wendell Willkie in January 
1938. Mr. Roosevelt allowed enough money 
to go into Federal-aid projects so that in- 
vestors were frightened. This killed the 
market for the financing of common stocks 
from which utility companies have since 
been told by Government decree they must 
get their expansion money instead of by 
further issues of bonds. 

Then in September 1938 the President ad- 
mitted in a press conference that he feared 
an electric-power shortage in the event of 
war. Today the administration is to lend 
$475,000,000 a year for the next 5 years for 
new plants—a fraction of needed expansion— 
and recognizes at last that steam plants are 
an essential part of the electric-power plant 
of America, as contrasted with hydroelectric 
developments, and far more certain as has 
been proved now by the drought in the Ten- 
nessee Valley which at times seriously cur- 
tails power production. 

If administration officials were not con- 
stantly seeking to shift the blame as they 
are repeatedly trying to do in the case of 
aluminum production, which is inadequate 
to meet the fantastic figures of needs being 
bandied about, there would be no inclination 
now to go back to the record as it would 
be much better if bygones could be bygones— 
a lesson apparently which Secretary Ickes 
refuses to learn and which the President does 
not encourage him to learn in the interest 
of national unity. 





The Housing Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS’ 
oF 


HON. THOMAS D. WINTER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 21, 1941 


Mr. WINTER. Mr. Speaker, my atten- 
tion has been called to an article appear- 
ing in Coronet magazine written by A. B. 
Lee, box 171, Benjamin Franklin Station, 
Washington, D. C., which has a peculiar 
interest to me. 

Kansas is the State of pioneers in the 
kind of home construction, “Houses of 
earth,” with which this article deals. 
With the coming of the earliest settlers 
the sod house came into being a: the only 
kind of home available for those hardy 
pioneers. In 1855 Lawrence was a village 
of sod houses. Many of them had crude 
thatched roofs of prairie grass. In build- 
ing a house on the homestead the line 
for the wall was usually drawn after dark 
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so that it could be located by the North 
Star. One pioneer said the whole thing 
“was made without mortar, square, 
plumb, or greenbacks.” All that was 
needed was a pair of willing hands. Buf- 
falo robes sometimes closed the windows 
and doors, but the poverty of those early 
setilers was shared by all. Occasionally 
the newcomer had a “bee,” and the 
neighbors for miles around gathered at 
the “claim” and they would put up his 
house in a day. The principal tools of 
construction were a sod plow and a spade. 

These houses were mighty comfortable 
in the winter and did not need much fire 
to keep them warm. Those constructed 
in later years had the luxury of frame 
roofs, windows and door sills, and gave 
the settler a substantial house which was 
warm in winter and cool in summer. 
Many a family whose children constitute 
the substantial citizens of Kansas today 
were reared in sod houses and some of 
them attended schools held in houses 
built of this material. 

It seems particularly fitting that the 
State of Kansas should have recognized 
the earth structure wall as an “economic 
out” for the home builders, because our 
sod house frontier is a history of these 
dwellings and the University of Kansas 
has been exploring every possible method 
of earth structure walls and is now con- 
templating the erection of a building on 
the campus of this university at Law- 
rence, Kans., with walls of rammed earth. 
So, when I read this article in Coronet 
expounding the fact that anybody who 
owns a lot is standing on his own best 
building material supply, I was impressed 
with the possibility of accomplishing low- 
cost housing which will give our citizens 
the maximum of housing facilities at the 
minimum of cost. The findings of this 
author, who has published a booklet of 
complete and illustrated instructions on 
how to build these houses, are unquali- 
fiedly supported by the findings of Dr. 
Lyman J. Briggs, Director of the National 
Bureau of Standards, and other eminent 
authorities. The Bureau of Standards, at 
the request of the N. Y. A. and Indian Af- 
fairs Commission, has made structural 
tests of rammed earth and adobe walls, 
and its preliminary reports appear in the 
Coronet article. I desire to call it to the 
attention of Members of Congress by in- 
cluding in my remarks both the article in 
an abridged form and the Bureau report, 
which is as follows: 

Houses or EARTH 
(By A, B. Lee) 

Since human beings stopped living in caves 
they have built their castles in the air or 
their cabins in the sky and hoped they would 
some day make them come true. But too 
often they faded with the mirage. 

In our struggle toward a higher civilization 
we have standardized our way of life, and 
this new order to which we must conform 
has forced the many to become cliff dwellers 
in huge piles of masonry that are shelters, but 
never homes. For years a housing shortage 
has existed throughout the country for that 
great army in the low-income group. If their 
courage should exceed their caution, and they 
erected homes on plots they had acquired by 
small payments, they are weighed down for 
years by the tribute paid to contractors, 
unions, and material dealers. Added to this 
is the fear of foreclosure if these mortgage 
payments, “that are just the same as rent,” 
are not met. A way out would be a godsend 
for those who long for a better way of life. 

And there is a way out. 


Back in 1937 tne writer submitted an article 
titled “Houses of Earth,” to Coronet maga- 
zine, and it appeared in the June issue of 
that year. It briefly told how castles in the 
air might be brought down to earth and built 
of the earth itself. There is nothing new 
about the method, for it is as old as recorded 
history, and is known in France es Pise de 
Terre. 

The response to that article was immediate 
and amazing. Thousands of inquiries were 
received by the editors and the author asking 
for additional information on rammed-earth 
houses. Every State in the Union was rep- 
resented, as also were such far places as 
China, Scuth Africa, Australia, India, and 
many European countries. But when mem- 
bers of the building trades were approached 
for their views on this type of construction 
there was little enthusiasm evinced. Doubts 
were raised in the minds of a few as to 
whether all was well along the rammed-earth 
front. 

EARTH WALLS WILL BEAR THE LOAD 


The answer was forthcoming at the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards, from a man who 
has demonstrated unusual ability in being 
able to know with given material what can 
and what cannot be done. This man is Dr. 
Lyman F. Briggs, noted for his intensive lab- 
oratory procedure. The problem laid before 
him was the ever-recurring contention by 
building contractors and private individuals 
that rammed earth walls would crumble when 
subjected to stresses and strains. Dr. Briggs’ 
answer was emphatic and gratifying: “These 
walls will bear the load.” 

The following statement was made by Dr. 
Briggs: 

“I feel that Coronet’s articles on rammed- 
earth houses serve effectively to bring this 
type of construction to the attention of the 
public and to stimulate the interest of home 
owners. 

“Although walls of earth have been known 
and used successfully since prehistoric times, 
there is very little data on their strength, 
weather resistance, and heat transfer; there- 
fore, at the request of the National Youth 
Administration and Office of Indian Affairs, 
we included five earth-wall constructions in 
our program on the determination of the 
structural properties of low-cost house con- 
struction. 

“We believe that the strength and other 
structural properties are adequate for one- 
and two-story houses if the work is done by 
persons who have had some training. There 
is reason to believe that anyone with a little 
instruction can build earth walls successfully. 

“The fact that people having little money 
can build earth walls themselves with mate- 
rials readily available appeals to me very 
strongly. Making information on earth con- 
structions available through our reports is, 
I think, an effective way to help the people 
of this country to help themselves. 

“Our study was planned by a group of ex- 
perts who were experienced in such con- 
struction. The group included Mr. Thomas 
Hibben, who has built rammed earth houses 
under the Farm Security Administration; Mr. 
Elbert Hubbell, instructor of rammed earth, 
Office of Indian Affairs; Commander C. 5S. 
Stevenson, Navy Department, who has con- 
structed field hospitals of earth in China; 
Mr. T. A. H. Miller, Bureau of Agricultural 
Chemistry and Engineering, a well-known 
authority on rammed-earth construction; and 
Mr. Francis MacDonald, consulting engineer, 
who developed the use of earth with admix- 
tures of portland cement, called terracrete. 
Messrs. Hubbell and MacDonald supervised 
the construction of all specimens. 

“Five types of earth construction were 
studied, adobe brick, bitudobe brick, mono- 
lithic terracrete, terracrete block, and rammed 
earth. The earth used was a mixture con- 
taining 50 percent of clay loam and 75 per- 
cent of sand gravel with moisture content 
between 10 and 12 percent. Analysis of the 
mixture showed it to consist of 43 percent 
of fine sand, 19 percent coarse sand, 22 per- 
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cent silt, 17 percent clay, and 8 percent 
colloids. 

“The weights of all five constructions were 
nearly the same. ranging from 120 lb./ft. 3 for 
the bitudobe to 137 1b./ft. 3 for the terracrete 
block. The monolithic terracrete and 
rammed earth walls were 14 inches thick, 
the block walls approximately 12 inches thick. 
The adobe, bitudobe, and rammed earth walls 
carried compressive loads up to 11 Ib./in. 2; 
the terracrete walls were stronger, carrying 
compressive loads up to 800 lb./in. 2, both 
under eccentric loading All of the walls 
withstood transverse loads such as are pro- 
duced by the wind of 59 Ib./ft. 2 or more. 
The performance under impact was better 
than that of many types of masonry walls, 
and, like masonry walls, the earth walls re- 
sisted concentrated loads extremely well, ex- 
cept near sharp corners. The racking 
strengths of the adobe, bitudobe, and 
rammed earth walls were of the order of 
2,000 to 3,000 pounds per foot, while those 
of the terracrete walls were greater than 
6,250 pounds per foot. 

“From the point of views of the structural 
properties, all five forms of earth construc- 
tion are quite satisfactory. Our measure- 
ments of heat transfer are not completed. 
Earth walls have high heat capacity which 
aids in reducing fluctuations of temperature 
and maintaining a more uniform tempera- 
ture. In summer, the temperature inside an 
earth house does not rise to as high values 
as houses having walls of lower heat capacity. 
Earth walls are, of course, fireproof, Earth 
walls must be protected against the erosion 
of driving rains. 

“The Bureau has made no special study of 
protective coatings for earth walls, but a 
large amount of work has been done at the 
Agricultural Experiment Station of South 
Dakota State College. In many cli:nates pro- 
tection can be secured by using an overhang 
on the roof. 

“Members of the Bureau staff have had no 
personal experience in the construction of 
complete houses of earth and are not in a 
position to advise on the structural details. 
Some instruction is required, and the mois- 
ture must be held within definite limits. 
The cooperating experts referred to earlier 
in this letter are in a better position than 
we are to provide advice on the construction 
of houses. Whether or not earth walls will 
solve to a great extent the urgent problems 
of adequate houses for low-income groups 
must be decided by housing experts and by 
experience. 

“Respectfully, 
“LYMAN J. Briacs, 
“Director.” 


The Coronet article continues: 


One of the chief stumbling blocks to the 
use of rammed earth as a building material 
has been the attitude of the Federal Housing 
Administration. When approached on the 
subject of accepting rammed-earth houses as 
security for long-term loans, the requests 
were denied. Such a loan was sought by Mr. 
Henry Hassey, of Irvington, N. J., from both 
the Federal Housing Administration and the 
Farm Security Administration. He was re- 
fused this aid cn the grounds that “at the 
present time no adequate basis has been 
developed upon which the permanence and 
durability of rammed-earth construction can 
be sufficiently predicted to justify F. H. A. 
acceptance as security for long-term lIcans.” 
And yet F. H. A. had only to observe in Wash- 
ington, D. C., a guinea pig of rammed hilltop 
earth in a house built in 1773 at 1300 Rhode 
Island Avenue NE. and still occupied and in 
excellent condition. 

To Mr. Hassey it was a paradox that some 
Government Departments spent money on 
rammed-earth projects while other Depart- 
ments of that same Government refused to 
earn money through loans on them. 

Being a persistent person, he learned that 
several hundred rammed-earth houses had 
been erected in Puerto Rico by the Puerto 
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Rico Reconstruction Administration. He 
heard of the pisé houses built on the Indian 
Reservation in South Dakota by the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs and the work at Gardendale, 
Ala., by the Resettlement Administration. 
Among the letters received in his search for 
information on rammed-earth houses was one 
from Ralph L. Patty, chairman of the depart- 
ment of agricultural engineering, South 
Dakota State College, who wrote: 

“It is not the cheapness of rammed earth 
walls that we are interested in. We are in- 
terested in the fact that they are the most 
valuable, and that it would be y 
impossible to equal a wall of this kind, which 
is almost a perfect insulator; at the same 
time, being fireproof, soundproof, weather- 
proof, and proof against termites or white 
ants. We know that a rammed earth wall 
made of satisfactory soil and stuccoed prop- 
erly is absolutely permanent in its construc- 
tion. If the stucco is maintained intact, 
it should last indefinitely.” 

One of the most enthusiastic boosters for 
pise de terre construction is Col. Paul 8. 
Bliss, of the Social Security Board, Kansas 
City, Mo. Colonel Bliss built a one-story 
farmhouse and large garage on his Scoria 
Lily ranch at Hettinger, N. Dak., and it has 
become the show place of that section. So 
many persons have visited his ranch to in- 
spect and obtain information about rammed 
earth walls that Colonel Bliss has erected a 
large bulletin board on his premises, to 
which he has attached photographs of all 
the building processes, together with instruc- 
tions on the method pursued. He states that 
it is “the best house I ever lived in.” The 
cost of the house built. by Colonel Bliss at 
Scoria Lily ranch was $1,700, of which the 
material cost $700 and the labor $1,000. 
Commander C. S, Stevenson, United States 
Navy, believes that such walls can be built 
from 12% to 15 cents per cubic foot. The 
general estimate for the cost of rammed 
earth structures is placed at.70 percent for 
labor and 30 percent for materials. 

The question most ‘frequently asked 
about rammed-earth buildings is what they 
will cost. The answer depends -upon the 
cost of labor in the building area being con- 
sidered. If the builder is fortunate enough 
to have men relatives who will lend a hand, 
after the architect has completed his plans, 
the cost will be reduced to whatever car- 
penter work is required on the roof and 
inside the dwelling, together with the 
plumbing and electric wiring needed to mod- 
ernize it. 

We travel at breakneck speed over roads 
that have borne more intensive weathering 
than pise walls, yet the factors that protect 
them both are identical. By using the dirt 
under our feet we can have walls as enduring 
as rock; walls that harden with exposure and 
protect our homes from fire and storm haz- 
ards. All this we can have simply by using 
Mother Earth. 

Other examples of pise construction near 
the Nation’s Capital are to be found at Monti- 
cello, home of Thomas Jefferson. Several of 
the farm buildings there are of this material 
and Jefferson recommended this method for 
its low cost and permanency. In the suburbs 
of Washington there is a Dutch colonial house 
built 20 years ago by Dr. H. H. Humphrey, 
a scientist of the Department of Agriculture. 
The walls are of rammed earth taken from the 
cellar excavations, and are capable of sup- 
porting a weight of more than 2,000 tons. 

At Lanham, Md., is an eight-room, two-story 
house of rammed earth built by the owner, 
Mr. Robert Cook, on week ends. The build- 
ing was erected by unskilled labor under the 
direction of the owner, who is not a builder 
by trade. 

Pise de terre construction has not been 
eagerly seized for commercial promotion, be- 
cause there is very little money to be made 
from it by contractors and the building 
trades, yet the low-cost housing problem 
might well be solved if it were promoted with 
that thought in mind. However, an awaken- 


ing to its possibilities is imminent, for a 
number of projects supervised by the officials 
of N. Y. A. C. C. C. and W. P. A. are now 


use of which individual developers can get 
more value from the citizen’s home-building 
dollars. . 


For those planning to build a house of 
earth, the most important thing to Know is 
whether the soil they intend to use is of the 
proper mixture. Advice on soil analysis can 
be received by sending a letter self-addressed, 
etc., to Mr. Thomas Hibben, Vienna, Va., who 
will arrange to make the analysis or advise 
where such can be obtained. 





War-Issue Poll 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. PADDOCK 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 23, 1941 


RESULTS OF POLL AND LETTER TO 
PRESIDENT PRINTED IN WAUKEGAN 
(ILL.) NEWS-SUN 


Mr. PADDOCK. Mr. Speaker, Lake 
County, Ill., is representative of intelli- 
gent, patriotic American opinion. It con- 
tains prosperous farming territory, in- 
dustrial centers, and residential suburbs 
of Chicago. The accompanying state- 
ment of a poll just completed by the 
Waukegan News-Sun is therefore an ex- 
ceedingly interesting document. The 
poll is discussed and analyzed in a letter 
from the publishers to President Roose- 
velt. 


[From the Waukegan (Ill.) News-Sun] 
NEWS-SUN WAR-ISSUE POLL BY COMMUNITIES 


Question: “Shall the United States enter 
the war to help defeat Hitler?” 
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Question: “Shall the United States give 
all-out aid to Britain short of actual war?” 
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EIGHTY-EIGHT PERCENT VOTE AGAINST ENTRY 
mn WarR—AID To BriTAIn Atso Lacs IN PoLL 
ConpUCcTeD BY News-Sun; FINAL FIGURES 
SENT TO PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 
(Editor’s note: The following is an open 

letter to President Franklin D. Roosevelt, 

with copies to Secretary of State Cordell Hull, 

Senator C. Wayland Brooks, Senator Scott 

Lucas, and Congressman George Paddock.) 
Dear Mr. PRESENT: The Waukegan News- 

Sun has just completed a poll of Lake County, 

Ill., asking its readers to answer the following 

questions: 

“Shall the United States enter the war to 
help defeat Hitler?” and “Shall the United 
States give all-out aid to Great Britain short 
of actual war?” 

Here are their answers: 

Against entry into war: 88 percent, by a 
vote of 1,784 to 263. 

Against aid to Britain: 53 percent, by a 
vote of 1,092 to 959. 

The questions were framed so as to elimi- 
nate any propaganda angle. This newspaper 
advised no voter as to how it thought he or 
she should vote; this is purely a citizens’ poll 
and not a newspaper poll. 


TYPICAL MELTING POT 


For your information, Mr. President, Lake 
County is a typical melting-pot community 
in northeastern Illinois. We represent a 
score of creeds and nationalities of all colors. 
We have heavy German populations in Mc- 
Henry, heavier Italian populations in High- 
wood, British sons and daughters in strong 
numbers at Zion, all nations in the mam- 
moth factories of North Chicago and Wau- 
kegan. There are Poles, Slovaks, Finns, 
Swedes, Lithuanians, and Russians. We have 
our unemployed John Does, our Armours, 
and our Swifts. In fact, we're pretty typical. 

Ours was not a street-corner nor soap-box 
poll, Mr. President. It was a postcard poll in 
which ballots went out to our more than 
10,000 home subscribers, newspaper readers 
who have been anxiously following the day- 
by-day events of this topsy-turvy world. 
Many others, newsstand buyers and members 
of families divided on the war issues, came 
into our three offices to sign separate ballots. 
Strikingly enough, there was not one flippant 
ballot turned in. And approximately 20 per- 
cent of all the ballots were returned, an un- 
usually high return in such a poll. The 
answers were all serious, thoughtful. 


SENTIMENT AGAINST WAR 


You probably will not be surprised, Mr. 
President, to find the Midwestern sentiment 
against war so much greater than the senti- 
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ment you hear expressed in Washington and 

along the Atlantic seaboard. However, it 

may surprise you to see that 53 percent vote 
aid to Britain. 

We offer no propaganda and no advice, only 
the honest, accurate figures to the man we 
elected to lead us through these tremendous 
times. 

Very sincerely yours, 
THE PUBLISHERS. 





Extension of Military Service of Selectees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH CLARK BALDWIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 23, 1941 


LETTER PRINTED IN THE NEW YORK 
TIMES 


Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following letter which 
was printed in the New York Times of 
today: 


[From the New York Times of July 23, 1941] 


LONGER SERVICE IS FAVORED—SELECTEE, RECOV- 
ERING FROM SHOCK, THINKS TERM SHOULD BE 
EXTENDED 


To the Eprror of the Nev’ York Times: 

My first reaction to the request of the 
President to extend the period of service for 
selectees was one of chagrin and then disap- 
pointment. That response, I admit, was 
purely « notional. After applying logic to a 
situation which requires it, I hav: been com- 
pelled to conclude that President Roosevelt 
faced no other course. 


It is conceded by all that this Nation needs 
a well-trained army to preserve peace, if pos- 
sible, or to prepare to acquit itself ably in 
case of war. We must face realities before we 
decide on our course of action. One year’s 
service is insufficient in which to knit to- 
gether a powerful army, strong enough to 
deter others from forcing a war upon us and 
powerful enough to win, if that time ever 
arrives. 

True, the normal lives of many of us se- 
lectees are disrupted by this period of train- 
ing. Nevertheless, I would rather face the 
risk of disrupting my life than losing it. The 
time spent in the service is not wasted, even 
if we never make use of the knowledge we 
acquire in the Army. 

Aside from the obvious benefits to the 
country as a whole, there are many ad- 
vantages which accrue to the men. We have 
learned how to live compatibly with our 
neighbors. We have learned that no political 
group, religious faith, or economic class has 
a monopoly on patriotism. All this will con- 
tribute to making us better citizens after we 
return to civilian life. — 

The great majority of men are more than 
willing to continue their service for the 
duration of the emergency. The morale is 
extremely high, due, no doubt, to the solici- 
tous attitude of our officers, the excellent 
living quarters, and the high degree of co- 
operation among the men. The gains to be 
realized by keeping us for an additional pe- 
riod so far outweigh any advantages to be 
gained by an early discharge, it should be 
apparent to every Congressman that there is 
but one possible way to vote on the impend- 
ing legislation. 

CORPORAL. 


Pine Camp, N. Y., July 16, 1941. 


Out of Their Own Mouths 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. BARTEL J. JONKMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 23, 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM THE HOLLAND (MICH.) 
EVENING SENTINEL 


Mr. JONKMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Recorp 
I include the following editorial from the 
Holland (Mich.) Evening Sentinel of July 
21, 1941: 


[From the Holland (Mich.) Evening Sentinel 
of July 21, 1941] 
OUT OF THEIR OWN MOUTHS 


Those who are hot for getting us into a 
shooting war—Ickes, Knox, Stimson, and 
mepiy others—expect the American people 
simply to take their word for it that the way 
they interpret the international situation is 
the only Simon-pure correct one. And when 
someone has a different interpretation he is 
called unpatriotic and is sometimes even said 
to be in league with Hitler. But only 3 or 
4 years ago those same shouters for war were 
shouting just as loud from the other side 
of their mouths. 

Examples aplenty could be given of this 
fact. Suppose we go right to headquarters 
and quote the President himself. On August 
14, 1936, in an address at Chautauqua, N. Y., 
the President said these words: 

“We can keep out of war if those who 
watch and decide have a sufficiently detailed 
understanding of international affairs to 
make certain that the small decisions of each 
day do not lead toward war and if at the same 
time they possess the courage to say ‘No’ to 
those who selfishly or unwisely would let us 
go to war.” 

That statement would seem to carry its 
own comment. That phrase, “the small de- 
cisions,” seems so ironical in the light of the 
record of such small decisions since that 
have led us to the very edge of war that the 
President’s severest critic could hardly have 
improved on his words. 

The President has now, under pressure of 
congressional] leaders, abandoned “for the time 
being” the proposal to acquire the right to 
send troops anywhere in the world where 
they may be needed. But the mere fact that 
the President could for a while at least back 
this proposal of General Marshall’s gives an 
odd sound to these words spoken by the 
President in his fireside chat of December 29, 
1940: “There is no demand for sending an 
American expeditionary force outside our own 
borders. There is no intention by any mem- 
ber of your Government to send such a force 
You can therefore nail any talk about sending 
armies to Europe as deliberate untruth.” 

That was spoken only a little over 6 months 
ago. Those who oppose sending American 
boys outside America are basing their oppo- 
sition on such and other statements by the 
President and by his chief aides. They are 
assuming that words mean what they appear 
to be saying. It is not unreasonable for them 
to expect that such pronouncements by the 
most responsible member of the Government 
can be depended upon. 

And there are others. Speaking in Boston 
on October 12, 1940, Mr. Willkie said: “Our 
boys shall stay out of European wars. We 
must be strong.” That is exactly what those 
who oppose entering the war stand for today: 
America must be strong and stay strong. 
Today Mr. Willkie is singing another tune. 
In Baltimore, October 30, 1940, Mr. Willkie 
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said: “We are against sending our boys into 
any war other than the defense of our own 
country.” Today it is easy for him to inter- 
pret any step as “defense.” But the Amer- 
ican people took those words of his and of the 
President’s seriously. Yet today those leaders 
are wondering why Americans are not more 
war-minded than they are. Here they have 
the answer out of their mouths. 





What of the Future Monetary Policies of 
the United States? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JERRY VOORHIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 23, 1941 


EXCERPT FROM BOOK ENTITLED 
“PLANNING FOR AMERICA” 





Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, a very significant book has re- 
cently come off the press, entitled “Plan- 
ning for America.” The book is edited 
by George B. Galloway, one of the ablest 
research men in the United States, and 
consists of chapters by a score of eminent 
people. The book is a frank and fearless 
appraisal of what we are up against and 
of the things we must do if we are to 
beat this economic problem, I take spe- 
cial pleasure in including herewith a pas- 
Sage from the book, taken from chapter 
32, on Tools of Financial and Industrial 
Management, and written by Mr. Gallo- 
way himself: 


MONETARY POLICY AND MANAGED CREDIT 


The chief functions of monetary policy, 
as distinguished from fiscal policy, are to 
control the volume of money and credit and 
their distribution between alternative uses 
in order tec promote the full and balanced 
use of the productive resources of the coun- 
try. To this end, the guiding principle of 
monetary policy should be to stabilize the 
per capita supply of money, including credit 
created by banks which accounts for most 
of the Nation’s money supply. 

Prior to the New Deal, the Federal Reserve 
System relied largely upon market opera- 
tions—the purchase and sale of Govern- 
ment securities—to regulate the supply of 
money, stabilize the general price level, con- 
trol interest rates, and mitigate depression. 
Its easy money policy stimulated stock and 
real estate speculation and aggravated the 
unbalance in the distribution of the na- 
tional income among farmers, wage earners, 
and investors. Prices were stabilized while 
costs of production were rapidly falling, thus 
widening profit margins. Meanwhile the 
weakness of the labor movement and the 
displacement of men by machines widened 
the disparity in income distribution and 
put the economic system seriously out of 
balance. Current demand for consumers 
goods was temporarily maintained by install- 
ment buying and the expenditure of the 
paper profits of speculation on the stock 
market. 

New Deal banking policy has restored the 
financial soundness of the banks by R. F. C. 
loans and investments and by infusing fresh 
supplies of money into the economic system. 
But it has not sought to acquire permanent 
public ownership of the banking system. 
The divorce of the security affiliates was de- 
signed to increase the soundness of com- 
mercial banking practice, not to increase 
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State control. New Real measures 
have extended public control over mone- 
tary policy as distinct from commercial 
banking practice, but they have left the 
commercial banks comparatively free from 
public interference. Public planning in the 
field of financial policy has taken the form 
of monetary manipulation by open-market 


operations, public spending, and 
depreciation. The former raised industrial 


prices, while the latter was designed to help 
the farmers. 

Gold imports, amounting to $14,000,000,000 
since early in 1934, have created excess re- 
serves in our banking system amounting to 
$7,000,000,000 and have reduced interest rates 
to unprecedentedly low levels. At the end of 
1940 the volume of demand deposits and cur- 
rency was 50 percent greater than ever before. 
Meanwhile these huge and increasing excess 
reserves provide a base for more than doubling 
the existing supply of bank credit. In the 
light of these facts, and in order to forestall 
the development of inflationary tendencies 
attributable to defects in the machinery of 
credit control, the Federal Reserve System 
submitted a series of recommendations to 
Congress on December 31, 194C. In the first 
place, it urged Coagress (a) to imcrease the 
statutory reserve ts for demand 
and time deposits in all banks to certain per- 
centages; (b) to empower the Federal Open 
Market Committee to make further increases 
in the reserve requirements sufficient to ab- 
sorb excess reserves; (c) to authorize the 
committee to change the icserve require- 
ments from time to time; (d) to make them 
applicable to all banks receiving demand de- 
posits, whether or not they are members of 
the Federal Reserve System; and (e) to ex- 
empt the reserves required under paragraphs 
(a), (b), and (d) from assessments by the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation. In 
the second place, it recommeided that vari- 
ous sources of potential increase in excess 
reserves be removed, i. e., the power to issue 
$3,000,000,000 c* greenbacks, further moneti- 
zation of foreign silver, the power to issue 
silver certificates against the seigniorage, and 
the power further to devaluate the dollar. It 
also suggested that the Federal Open Market 
Committee should be consulted before the 
stabilization func is used. Its third recom- 
mendation in the field of monetary policy 
was that future gold acquisitions b2 insulated 
from the credit system and not restored with- 
out consulting the committee. 

The measures proposed by the Federal Re- 
serve System to prevent inflation should 
eventually be adopted in order to strengthen 
the machinery cf credit control. But they 
should not be put into effect as long as idle 
capacity and idle labor are available. For 
there is ro danger of general inflation before 
the point of full employment of resources has 
been reached. “The immediate danger today 
is not that we will produce inflation but 
rather that premature efforts to head off in- 
flation might retard recovery, reemployment, 
and full defense.”' Particular bottlenecks 
can be prevented by increasing capacity and 
training more skilled workers in those fields. 

Huge supplies of idle money have accumu- 
lated in recent years due to the alleged lack 
of profitable outlets for private investment, 
because private — has found it more 
remunerative to leave productive resources 
unemployed, and because industry to a large 
extent has been “rolling its own,” 1. e., financ- 
ing its capital needs out of its own reserves. 
The Government has put some of this idle 
money to work by borrowing it at interest 
from the banks or their depositors and using 
it to promote the fuller use of human and 
material resources by means of a public- 
works program. This policy has greatly in- 
creased the Federal debt and its annual bur- 
den of interest charges. 


1 Mordecai Ezekiel, Full Production With- 


out Inflation, Common Sense, February 1941, 
pp. 35-38. 


A much better course o1 action would be 
for Congress to exercise its constitutional 
power to “coin money and regulate the value 
thereof” and itself create the money, paying 
no interest for its use, but limiting the 
amount created to that required to effect 
full use of the available productive resources. 
There is no earthly reason why the Govern- 
ment should pay interest for the privilege of 
borrowing from banks mot.ey which the banks 
have created in the exercise of a privilege 
conferred by the Government. If the Gov- 
ernment manufactured its own credit, it 
would get its public works for nothing, and 
at the same time obtain fuller use of produc- 
tive resources. The creation of new money 
without interest would not create a new debt, 
nor would it be any more inflationary than 
for banks to loan money they have made by 
entering credits on their books. Inflation 
would not follow because the newly created 
money would be offset by the public works 
and social assets (houses, utilities, etc.) 
which the public credit would be used to 
produce. Moreover, the repayment of tem- 

bank loans may lead to a subsequent 
deflation, which would not happen in the case 
of publicly created credit because it would 
constitute a permanent addition to the money 
supply. If this were done. and “Congress ex- 
ercised the sovereign right of the Nation to 
create its own money, then the mystery of 
money would disappear, and no longer would 
the financial pundits be able to deceive the 
people into thinking that fiat credit created 
by banks is sound money, while national 
currency created by the people’s Government 
is not.” 

The problem of financing the defense pro- 
gram directs attention anew to this tool of 
credit management. President Roosevelt has 
estimated the total cost of this program at 
$28,400,000,000, not including the cost of aid 
to Britain. If this huge sum were entirely 
raised by borrowing, it might lead to infia- 
tion and would increase the national debt 
by so much. It should be financed in part 
by borrowing, in part by tapping new sources 
of taxable income, and in part by national 
interest-free credit. The way to avoid na- 
tional bankruptcy, as Congressman VoorHis 
of California has long argued, is to employ 
our vast metal stocks ($20,009,000,000 of gold 
buried in the Kentucky hills) as a base for 
national money and credit, or use stock piles 
of critical and strategic raw materials as 
reserves behind monetary issues ( 
by Benjamin Graham),* or to buy the capi- 
tal stock of the 12 Federal Reserve banks 
(it would cost $132,000,000) and make them 
a real bank of issue, employing national credit 
to reduce the public debt by retiring out- 
standing Government bonds and saving the 
taxpayers the interest on them. This simple 
reform in the method of public finance is 
one sure way of financing our defense and 
public-works programs and of reducing the 
public debt.‘ 

The problem of the distribution or direc- 
tion of credit, as distinguished from its vol- 


*From a speech on When Is a Nation 
Bankrupt? by Representative Jerry Voor- 
His in the House of Representatives, August 
19, 1940. 

*Cf. Benjamin Graham, Storage and Sta- 
bility. New York, McGraw-Hill, 1937. The 
Graham multiple commodity reserve plan 
would provide a monetary base of essential, 
storable raw commodities in common use, 
against which currency would be issued, by 
which it would be secured, and in which it 
would be redeemable, thus according the 
same monetary treatment to a composite 
group of specified commodities as was for- 
merly accorded to the single commodity, 
gold. This plan is advocated by the Com- 
mittee for Economic Stability, 80 Broad 
Street, New York City. 

*See Dollars and Sense, remarks of Rep- 
resentative Jerry VoorHis in the House of 
Representatives, June 6, 1938. 
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ume, could be managed through a central 
bureau or a national investment board. Such 
@ board would supervise the relative growth 
of individual! industries and also the financ- 
ing of new industries, forbidding new invest- 
ments in industries which had expanded 
too rapidly. The plannel distribution of 
credit would lead to a more balanced develop- 
ment of production. It would be the func- 
tion of the national investment board to 
distribute the available supply of capital 
among different uses in accordance with the 
requirements of the national plan as deter- 
mined by a central planning authority. 


BALANCING SAVING AND SPENDING 


The tools for financial management exam- 
ined in this chapter—taxation, public ex- 
penditures, the compensated and capital 
budgets, and and credit manage- 
ment—are not offered as a panacea that will 
prevent depressions and solve all our prob- 
lems. They are techniques that can help. if 
wisely used, to balance saving and spending. 
Taxation can help by converting excess sav- 
ings into public investments segregated in a 
capital budget. The compensated budget can 
be used, as described above, to counteract 
the ebb and fiow of private investment. 
Planned control of the yolume and distribu- 
tion of credit will also help to prcmote a bet- 
ter balance and prevent inflation.® 

Insofar as these devices have been used 
they have helped to correct rather than pre- 
vent unbalance. They need to be sharpened 
and refined. They give promise of facilitating 
the fuller use of resources, but they are lim- 
ited by the restrictive nature of the system 
within which they operate. Monetary policy 
is not an independent tool of public policy, 
but only the necessary complement or auxil- 
iary of general national planning. Financial 
planning affords us no escape from the task 
of economic planning. 

Refinement of these tools of over-all finan- 
cial planning and the formulation of coher- 
ent long-run fiscal policies wait upon the evo- 
lution of suitable “organs of fiscal thought” 
within the Federal Government. It is a nice 
question, as yet unanswered, just where the 
function of long-range fiscal-policy planning 
should be performed—in the Bureau of the 
Budget, the Federal Reserve Board, the Treas- 
ury, or the National Resources Planning 
Board. Each of these agencies is concerned 
with financial policy, each is working on some 
aspect of it, and each has its champions. The 
proper place for the coordination of fiscal 
policy would appear to be the Bureau of the 
Budget, leaving monetary policy and credit 
control to the Federal Reserve Board and tax 
policy to the Treasury. The proper place for 
the over-all articulation of fiscal policy with 
monetary and credit policy, tax policy, nat- 
ural-resources planning, industrial planning, 
public-works planning, social welfare, and 





'G. D. H. Cole, Economic Planning, _ p. 
328-329. 

®*In addition to the devices described above, 
Mr. Adolf Berle has recommended three steps 
which he thinks would provide the elements 
for a “modern financial tool kit.” First, cre- 
ation of a Public Works Finance Corporation 
which would undertake the direct financing 
at flexible rates of interest of the self-liqui- 
dating public works of the Federal, State, 
and local governments. Second, a bill to 
insure loans to small business so that the 
little fellow will have as good access to the 
capital inarkets anu to banking facilities as 
the large corporation. Third, the creation of 
a new system of capital credit banks to pro- 
vide capital for public and private construc- 
tion, such capital to be derived from ordinary 
savings or from bank-created credit or both, 
and to be controlled by open market opera- 
tions, flexible rediscount, interest, and amor- 
tization rates, and the power to limit or sus- 
pend rediscount privileges. (New Directions 
in the New World, p. 124.) 
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defense planning would seem to be the Na- 
tional Resources Planning Board. For fiscal 
policy is only one element of financial policy, 
and fiscal planning is at best an instrument 
of national economic and social planning. In 
the event, however, the answer will probably 
be determined empirically by the ability of 
the leadership of these rival agencies to effect 
the greatest concentration of expert talent in 
this field.” 





The “Two-Thirds” Argument 
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EDITORIAL FROM THE NEW YORK DAILY 
NEWS AND WASHINGTON  TIMES- 
HERALD 





Mr. JOHNSON of (Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial printed in the New York 
Daily News and the Washington Times- 
Herald of July 23, 1941: 

Tue “Two-THirps” ARGUMENT 

We quote from the President’s July 21 
message to Congress: 

“I need scarcely emphasize the fact that 
if and when an organized and integrated 
company, battalion, regiment, or division is 
compelled to send two-thirds of its mem- 
bers home, those who return to civil life, if 
called to the colors later on, would have to 
go through a new period of organization and 
integration before the new unit to which 
they were assigned could be depended on 
for service.” 

UNTRUE PICTURE 


This is the main point brought forth to 
date by the President and Chief of Staff 
Marshall in their pleas for power to scrap 
the 1-year limit on active service for draftees, 
National Guards, and Reservists. The im- 
plication is that the Army is threatened with 
sudden disappearance of two-thirds of its 
officers and men on a single day—which 
would indeed be a calamity. 

But the picture is not an accurate one. 
The fact is that the approximately 600,000 
draftees now in service entered the Army in 
this fashion: 


DRI sitlisdncicnattihtiibaninedn sie 13, 806 
I is chk diecttbilintanieniiceiiaihiniian ante 5, 521 
TI citi nicdcinititindwamnnnnats 73, 633 
DROIT citin chit neenmiiaganconumoons 90, 238 
NN isthe bcsinthabdintcilhiciiae ith exdees cilven 153, 159 
RED iis Beeld cdtiei canine 123, 207 
I it sic ctldeidhaissaaitneneatiill dnititaemalicincinitiaianies 56, 896 
satis siiicate cig aetna itn haiti lin erie 79, 522 


Therefore, the largest number of draftees 
who will leave the Army in any month up to 
next July under the present law will be 
153,159, scheduled to go home next March. 





7Cf. Arthur N. Holcombe, “Over-All Finan- 
cial Planning Through the Bureau of the 
Budget,” Public Administration Review, 
Spring, 1941. Prof. Roswell Magill, former 
Undersecretary of the Treasury, has suggested 
the formation of an Advisory Council on Fis- 
cal Policy. (See Investor America, March 
1941.) 


That will be a shade over 10 percent of our 
present Army. It will not be anywhere near 
the 66%, percent envisioned by Méessrs. 
Roosevelt and Marshall as quitting on 1 day. 

We'd recommend a little more frankness 
on this point. 

We think, too, that a compromise could 
be arranged. Terms could be extended in 
enough cases to prevent more than 100,000 
men leaving the Army and being replaced by 
100,000 novices in any 1 month. We do 
not see how this could discommode the Army 
or imperil the Nation, and it would build up 
the Reserve at a rapid rate. 

We do not believe, though, that the ad- 
ministration is interested in compromise. 
We believe its object is to freeze the present 
contingents into the Army indefinitely, lift 
the 900,000 lid off the number of draftees 
usable at one time, and build a huge Army 
to send to Europe to lick Hitler. 





“Young Man, Young Woman, You're 
Hired” 
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HON. JERRY VOORHIS 
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RADIO ADDRESS OF JERRY VOORHIS, OF 
CALIFORNIA 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing address which I delivered over the 
radio on July 19, 1941: 


I am talking tonight, I hcepe, to thousands 
of young men and young women. I am 
afraid many of you have been saying what I 
know some of my young and very close friends 
in California have been saying. They have 
been writing to me and asking questions like 
these: 

“What is going to happen to us after this 
national-defense work is over?” 

“Will we find ourselves in another depres- 
sion with unemp’oyment and poverty all 
about us?” 

“Where are we going to get jobs then?” 

“Why are we being asked to sacrifice for 
national defense if these other problems are 
not solved?” 

“Where will I find an opportunity to build 
a real future for -nyself and, I hope, a family?” 

But it is not only you young men and 
young women who have been asking these 
questions. Older people, and especially men 
and women who are past 50 years of age, have 
been and are asking these questions. 

I know it is common practice now for us to 
worry about our future and complain about 
what a mess older generations have made of 
the world. And no one would deny that there 
are problems, terrific problems confronting 
us—probably greater problems than any 
American generation ever faced before. But 
this is no hour to complain—we haven't 
time—and real men and rea] women neither 
seek nor accept sympathy. 

There has never been an age of great oppor- 
tunity that was not borne out of great prob- 
lems and great trials. And people have never 
learned to be great men or great women ex- 
cept in times when they had to be big and 
broad—yes; and great—in order to carry 
through at all. 
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We live in such a time. 

Not in hundreds of years has the world seen 
a time so fraught with possibilities for good 
or ill for mankind as is the case today. Which 
of these it is going to be depends to a very 
great extent on what you and other American 
young people like you do about it. And the 
purpose of this speech is to show you that 
there is something you can do about it. 

There is one immediate task we have be- 
fore us. 

There is now before Congress a resclution 
known as the Wagner-Voorhis resolution 
which, if passed, would create now an out- 
standing commission composed of Members 
of Congress, people from the executive 
branch of the Government, representatives 
of farmers, labor, business, cooperatives, and 
the church, The job of the Commission will 
be to work out a program for the basic, long- 
range solution of the unemployment problem 
and to meke certain that a depression does 
not result when this period of great defense 
spending is over. One thing we can all do is 
help to get this resolution passed. And after 
that, if the Commission is created, I would 
hope with all my heart that the young people 
of America would follow its work day by day, 
send in suggestions and proposals, consider 
it a sort of clearing house for our work of 
building a new world. 

And now to take up our main message 
again. 

In 1929, an old order died. It would be a 
waste of your time and mine to talk about it. 
But it died. As a matter of fact it had been 
dying for years. It was sick unto death with 
unemployment, with poverty, with injustice, 
with the cancers of selfishness. 

It is true that under that old order great 
material progress was achieved. We built 
railroads and made them run. We learned 
to build airplanes, but we did not learn how 
to keep them from being used to destroy 
cities. We built machines, but we did not 
learn how to prevent them from taking jobs 
away from people. We were content to think 
in terms of money and material progress and 
profits while men and women and little chil- 
dren were destroyed. It wouldn’t work. It 
never will work. I am no revolutionist in 
saying this—I am only repeating the words 
of some of the greatest of spiritual leaders. 
In fact, I am repeating what has been said 
in effect by some of the great encyclicals of 
the Catholic Church itself. 

We are not going back to the old world of 
before 1929. We are not going back to it 
primarily because we couldn’t if we wanted 
to. Many of us are not going back to it be- 
cause we wouldn't want to even if we could. 
Either we are going to prepare wis-ly, with 
vision, and with devotion to live in a new 
world—or else we ar> probably not going to 
really live at all. 

And so we have a job to do. Part of that 
job is understanding and believing in and 
protecting the principles for which our coun- 
try stands. She stands today for the hope 
of equality of opportunity, and she is the 
only nation that ever came anywhere near 
giving it. She stands for the principle that 
one citizen is exactly as good as any other 
citizen, that each stands equal before the 
law and the ballot box. She stands for an 
incessant, unrelenting war against privilege 
of every sort—economic, social, political— 
and for the right of her people to carry on 
that war and to use their whole soul, minds, 
and hearts for that purpose. Above all, 
America stands for the right of all her people, 
rich and poor, of whatever race or creed, to 
be free in their homes and lives from arbi- 
trary action against them by their Govern- 
ment. America stands for the principle of 
government by consent of the governed. 
Making democracy work simply means mak- 
ing real these ideals and principles for which 
our country stands but which, of course, we 
have never fully achieved. 
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It is a hard job to make democracy work. 
And the reason is because it depends for its 
success upon the voluntary, unselfish devo- 
tion of its people. 

You young men and young women, whether 
or not you have gained a profound religious 
faith—and with all my heart I hope you have 
that—you young men and women must know 
from hard experience that there is eternal 
war going on in this world. I do not mean 
the war between Germany and England or 
between China and Japan. 

I mean war between the worst in us and 
the best, the war between greed on the one 
hand and devotion on the other, the war 
between our selfish desires and our spirits and 
souls. The easy thing to do is to slough off 
responsibility, to let a dictator take that 
over, and then to be free to enjoy the eating 
and drinking part of life without concern 
for the future of oneself or anybody else. 

It is a lot harder to fight temptation, a lot 
harder to seek hard work, to seek to serve 
others, to abandon pleasures for the sake of 
a job that needs doing. It is harder to 
follow the eternal voice within our souls. 
But it is of soul and mind and conscience 
that democracy is born and by which democ- 
racy lives. 

And you will never escape from the cry 
of the soul. The cry for freedom of the 
spirit will always haunt you. Francis 
Thompson in his great poem, The Hound of 
Heaven, tells the story of how God pursues 
man in the effort to save him—and it might 
well be added, that just so does our con- 
science which is of God pursue us all and 
attempt to make us worthy to live in a 
democratic nation. 

Our job is no simple job. It includes 
building a great military defense—not be- 
cause we want to but because we must. 
But it includes far more than that. For it 
includes taking such measures with regard 
to our domestic problems as will give prom- 
ise to our people and the world that we are 
indeed building an American new world—a 
free, not an enslaved world, a world far more 
glorious and full of hope than any so-called 
new order in Europe put forth by a swash- 
buckling dictator of whatever stripe. 

The promise of that American new world 
must include that we shall refuse to see 
hunger and surplus side by side. 
shall be no farm surpluses because we will 
use them to feed hungry children. 

That promise must include that we shall 
refuse to waste the ability, skill, or labor 
of a single willing worker. There shall be 
no unemployment and no idle men. That 
promise must include that we shall refuse 
to see our Nation go on paying tribute to 
private creators of credit. There shall be 
asserted the right and duty of the Congress 
to create the Nation’s money and regulate 
its value. 

That promise must include not govern- 
mental aid or subsidy, but encouragement 
to every cooperative effort, movement, or 
organization among groups of the American 
people, that there shall be no stumbling 
block placed in their way. For cooperation 
is the opposite of dictatorship and of 
monopoly, of regimentation, of totalitarian- 
ism, of governmental control. Cooperation 
is, I am convinced, the basic hope of democ- 
racy. 

Why do I say that? I do so first because 
the pattern of a solution for our problem 
has already appeared within the framework 
of the free economic order of other nations 
before this war broke over Europe. That 
pattern was found in the cooperative move- 
ment of such nations as Sweden, Denmark, 
England, and some other countries. With 
the work of such movements many people 
are familiar but few of us realize, I think, 
that here in America we have as a matter of 
fact an extremely healthy, sound, and in- 
spiring cooperative movement of our own. 


There | 


Very briefly that movement consists of 20 


national and regional coopera 
tions. with gras families "lined 
members. 


ganiza existing primarily for ee 
of the Nation in cooperative principles and 
practices, with offices in Chicago, in New 
York, and in Washington. 

Then there is National 
& Nation-wide purchasing 
up by the various cooperative societies. 
Through cooperation among 
this organization has succeeded in bringing 
to the consumer members the great sav- 
ings and advantages of large-scale buying 
operations. By similar methods thousands 
of American farmers have materially im- 
proved their conditions, And in most parts 
of the country we have only scratched the 
surface of what can be accomplished by the 
application of this principle of one member. 
one vote mutual aid to our problems. 

Our cooperatives now own oil refineries in 
Kansas and in Indiana, leases on oil lands, 
gathering pipe lines, motor transport, paint 
factories, fertilizer factories, feed and seed 
mills, a small tractor-manufacturing plant, 
coffee-roasting mills, baby-chick hatcheries, 
the fifth largest casualty-insurance company 
in the country, a life-insurance company, 
and several banks. They are now doing busi- 
ness which runs close to three-quarters of 
a billion dollars each year, and they are 
saving millions of dollars for their members, 
through whose hands it flows back into the 
stream of active consumer-buying power. 
There are a million farm families which are 
associated with farm marketing or produc- 
ing cooperatives; and there are several mil- 
lion persons who are now solving their per- 
sonal loan problems through credit unions, 
which are, of course, credit cooperatives. 
Nor does this include the 1,000,000 or more 
members of rural electrification coopera- 
tives—the cooperatives that are literally 
lighting up the farm homes of the whole 
United States. 

All these things are the work of people 
like you. People who started with little, if 
any, money but who were equipped with 
certain essential knowledge and understand- 
ing gained through study and who saw 
clearly that problems which no individual 
could cope with were, however, capable of 
solution if a group organized and tackled 
them together. 

Let me relate a little story. In Nova 
Scotia some years ago the people were in far 
worse plight than we are now. Compared 
with what most of us have, they had nothing. 
But they found a leader and a great idea 
and principle 

They found an old priest known as Father 
Jimmy Tompkins—and, by the way, one of 
his ablest assistants now is a Presbyterian 
minister, Iam told. Father Jimmy went out 
among his people to tell them the hard 
truth, and to let them tell the same hard 
truth to him. He never talked to them about 
their troubles without making them tell him 
what they thought caused them. He made 
them wonder why they did not ask them- 
selves about these causes in the first place. 
He got them to thinking. He got them into 
little discussion groups, then into study 
clubs. Every study club was organized with 
one determination—they would study for a 
definite, immediate purpose, to find out why, 
for example, they could not get a fair price 
for their fish; why cloth’ng cost so much; 
why they could not afford shoes. They 
studied to solve each problem, one by one. 
And the best of it is they largely succeeded. 

For out of these study groups came the 
great consumer cooperative movement of 
Nova Scotia. But something more came out 
of it. The men and women of lova Scotia 
rapidly began to acquire an education. They 
began to solve their problems. They began to 
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who will expect to step into lucrative jobs, 
but people who have sufficient faith in their 
work both with and for them 


unselfish. The very genius of cooperation ties 
in the fact that the more people it benefits 
the better off it is. The interest of a true 
cooperative is identical with the interest of 
the Nation itself. I have said this movement 
needs people and the right kind of people, 
but especially it needs young people—young 
people who have a vision of the future, a 
vision which does not require the achieve- 
ment of a Utopia all of a sudden by the 
passage of some oversimplified and far-reach- 
ing piece of legislation, but a vision which 
sees that the great accomplishments of man- 
kind have always been constructed stone on 
stone, and mostly by the hands of humble 
people whose names have been but little 
known. 

One cr two suggestions of the specific 
things you can do: 

Get 10 of your young friends, men and 
women, into a study group and vow the 
night you meet to stick with your study and 
your work until you solve your problems. 

I have already told you there are literally 
millions of people who are members of suc- 
cessful credit unions in this country—people 
organized into groups paying interest to 
each other on their savings and borrowings 
from each other at reasonable rates when 
they need to. The Cooperative League can 
tell you about it. So can the Farm Credit 
Administration in Washington. Write one 
of these organizations or to me if you are 
interested. You see, you're hired to work at 
these things because you can hire yourself. 

But you must study in your study groups 
before you can make progress. You've got to 
grow your wings before you can fly. 

In the few minutes that I have this after- 
noon, it is, of course, impossible for me to 
describe in detail all the different sorts of 
things that America’s young people can do, 
in and for existing cooperatives, or new ones 
that they might help to start. But if you are 
interested and will write to me about it, I 
will see that you are referred to the nearest 
going cooperative to your home. And you 
will find people there who are not making 
speeches like I am making this afternoon, 
but who are conducting businesses not for 
their own benefit or profit but for the wel- 
fare of the people who do business with them. 
They are actually living out a principle 
which many of us have preached, the prin- 
ciple that through service one achieves the 
greatest welfare for himself. Through coop- 
eratives the power of monopoly over our 
people can be broken. Through coopera- 
tives the purchasing power of our people 
can very largely be spread so as to stimulate 
vast amounts of additional employment. 
Through cooperatives our farmers can 
achieve a price for their products which will 
enable them to recover a fair rate for their 
basically essential] labors. 

I do not say, noi can anyone say, that they 
Offer a cure for all the ills of the world, but 
g’own large enough they might well be the 
answer in America to the problem of over- 
g-own government on the one hand and 
monopoly industry and monopoly finance on 
the other. 
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There must be born a dynamic faith in 
America—the sort of faith that has,sent out 
missionaries to work and perish in far-off 
lands. It must be a faith practical and realis- 
tic, but with its sights fixed on a new world 
that we are beginning now to build. It must 
be faith in something better, something far, 
far deeper than a bill for an expanded pro- 
gram of public works. 

Can there be such a faith? 

Can the answer to unemployment and 
monopoly und farm distress and dependence 
on government be found? 

I believe so. I believe the cooperative 
movement can give America that faith. And 
I believe it can supply these answers. I be- 
lieve it is democracy in practice, the antith- 
esis of dictatorship, monopoly power, and 
the rule of force. I believe—and I say it 
reverently—that it is the translation into 
everyday economic terms of the basic prin- 
ciples of the Christian faith as well as of 

. every great religion that man has even known. 





Many, Many Congratulations Upon Your 
Forceful Leadership In the Matter of 
Parity Privileges for Farmers 
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Mr. FULMER. Mr. Speaker, it is very 
encouraging to a conscientious, hard- 
working Congressman to receive letters, 
many of them coming from districts and 
States other than his own district or his 
own State, expressing appreciation of the 
efforts of the Congressman in the interest 
and welfare of the great masses of the 
people. 

During all of these years there have 
been three classes of people who have 
not been getting a square deal in the way 
of beneficial legislation in line with 
special privileges given to other groups 
under legislation passed by the Congress. 

I refer to laborers, farmers, and con- 
sumers. 

It is true that under the present ad- 
ministration, after many years of strug- 
gling, the wage earners of this country 
have been able to secure helpful legisla- 
tion, and these wage earners should be 
proud of the fact that they have men 
connected with the Labor Board who are 
standing up and demanding that to 
which labor is entitled. 

However, up to this good hour we have 
passed too many bills in the name of the 
farmer which, in the last analysis, either 
because of the manner in which they are 
written or administered, have failed to 
give to farmers that which they have been 
promised and that to which they are 
clearly entitled. 

The great, consuming public, including 
farmers, who are large consumers today, 
as during all the past ‘years, are just as 
hopeless and helpless as can be in secur- 
ing value received in spending their hard- 
earned money. 

What. I mean.by this.statement is that 
under the present old, wasteful, and dis- 


graceful marketing and distributing sys- 
tem speculators and thousands of para- 
sites, operating between farmers and con- 
sumers, are sapping the very lifeblood 
out of producers and consumers. 


Today in the South we are shipping 
beautiful vegetables and fruits. How- 
ever, farmers are not receiving a price 
sufficient to pay the expense of gather- 
ing, crating, and shipping these products, 
while in all of the large marketing cen- 
ters of the United States consumers are 
paying a fixed price containing numerous 
profits in the way of a spread between the 
producer and the consumer. 


It is high time for the consuming pub- 
lic, including the farmers of this country, 
through the representatives of these two 
large groups, to demand that type of leg- 
islation which will bring about a proper 
marketing and distributing system, weed- 
ing out this tremendous spread and giv- 
ing to farmers and consumers a fair price. 

I am inserting herein a letter just re- 
ceived from Mr. M. G. Montrezza, 764 
Stone Avenue, San Jose, Calif., who is 
deeply interested in the farm credit bill, 
H. R. 5336: 

San Jose, CAutir., 
July 20, 1941. 
Hon. H. P. FULMER, 
Congressman, House of Representatives 
Office Buiiding, Washington, D. C. 


Re H. R. 5336 bill—Farm Credit Act 1941. 


My Dear CoNGRESSMAN: First of all, many 
many congratulations for your forceful lead- 
ership in the matter of parity privileges for 
farmers. I hope you will carry on with the 
same directness of purpose, and farmers 
throughout the Nation will be grateful to 
you. God knows how much we need friends 
to help us out of a rather distressed price 
situation. 

Then again profuse thanks for the intro- 
duction of the Farm Credit Act of 1941. We 
all hope you will not permit any time to be 
lost on this bill and will report it out on the 
floor without delay. You know, I am sure, 
that the F. C. A. and the Agricultural Depart- 
ment made fools of us all last year by drop- 
ping the Wheeler-Jones bill, after all the 
promises of former Secretary Wallace which 
were never kept. Farmers are no longer in 
the mood of having their legs pulled and this 
piece of legislation is sorely needed, as all 
know. In our county alone, out of some 
20,000 fruit growers and farmers, 95 percent 
are about bankrupt, unless liberal credit for 
a@ long-range reconstructive period is ex- 
tended to them. 

Messrs. Wickard, Black, Appleby, Woolcott, 
Milo Perkins, and the rest of these gentle- 
men know our story well, as no doub* you 
do, and we feel that the time for dilly-dally- 
ing and procrastination is past and farmers 
demand action and not hidden political deals, 
whereby the farmer is left to carry the bag 
and go hang after election. Pardon me, hon- 
orable sir, for writing rather excitedly about 
all this, but I assure you that we have rea- 
sons to feel aroused over the neglect of the 
farmer’s plight and the continuous threat 
of dispossession. 

Let me, and for all our farmer friends, 
thank you for your aggressive attitude on 
behalf of the farmers’ interest, and God may 
guide your steps in your legislative labors. 

With kindest personal regards, 

Faithfully yours, 
M. G. MONTREZZA, 
Director of State Agricultural 
Association, Fifth District. 


._ P.S.—I would appreciate having a few 
printed copies of :H.: R. 5336 and such brief 
analysis as you-may- have, 

M.G. M. 
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Mr. Speaker, I am inserting also a let- 
ter just received from Mr. Richard 
Stearns, 49 Wall Street, New York City, 
as follows: 


GERTLER, STEARNS & Co., 
New York, N. Y., July 22, 1941. 
Congressman H. P. FuLMER, 
House of Representatives Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. FuLMER: I want to thank you very 
much for your kind letter of the 11th and I 
would have answered it before this only I have 
been out of town. 

It certainly is most gratifying to know that 
men like you are in Washington, and while it 
may seem strange for a New York City man to 
write you in reference to the farmers, I have 
been fortunate enough to have spent a great 
deal of my time in the country over the past 
40 years and realize only too well the vital 
problem the farmers present to the country. 

I have a summer home in Hampton Bays, 
Long Island, and a great many of the people 
in the town make their living digging clams. 
This entails arising every morning at 4 o’clock 
and working anywhere from 12 to 14 hours. 
These men, I am told, receive $1.50 per bushel 
basket for their clams, and I understand a 
bushel basket contains approximately 450 of 
them. As we both know, any average restau- 
rant charges about 30 to 40 cents a half 
dozen. 

Down my way potato farmers are also very 
plentiful, and now that the defense program 
has taken a great many young men away 
from the farms it is necessary for most of 
the womenfolk to get out with the men to 
make the crop possible. These people receive 
very small recompense for hard and laborious 
work. I definitely am for a platform with a 
minimum for farm prices, but I am more in 
favor of decent prices so the farmer cannot 
only pay off his mortgage, but have some- 
thing left to aid him in making his later 
years in life more comfortable. I wish you 
all the success in the world in getting legis- 
lation like this through Congress. Certainly 
the American citizens making up the farmers 
are richly deserving of it when one thinks of 
the tremendous wages paid to the C. I. O. and 
A. F. L. union members. 

With kindest regards, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
RICHARD STEARNS. 


Mr. Speaker, it is very heartening to 
me to receive a letter from a resident of 
New York, especially Wall Street, who 
fully realizes the problems of the farmer 
and the consumer. 

In the third paragraph of this letter 
Mr. Stearns gives you definite informa- 
tion in regard to what I have been talk- 
ing about, which clearly indicates the 
tremendous spread between the producer 
and the consumer, 





Democracy Has an Obligation to Our 
Aged 
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Mr. GEHRMANN.. Mr. Speaker, with 
sO many voices raised in 4 cry for war 
and a way of death, I presume that one 
voice calling for a way of life will have 
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small audience. By way of life I mean 
an American way—an American stand- 
ard and design for living for the aged. 

We are stirred with great compassion 
when we see the pictures of the aged 
refugees of other lands who have been 
made destitute and homeless by wars. 
This is as it should be. The great col- 
lective heart of America rises to the 
occasion, and we become the Good 
Samaritan for all the world. 

But we have the aged and homeless 
here, too. When the pathetic picture of 
senior Americans in shabby tenements, 
in overcrowded homes for the aged, in 
poorhouses, in bethels, and other insti- 
tutions is shown it seems that the great 
heart skips a beat and our national con- 
science goes to sleep. 

Why do so many of us refuse to recog- 
nize this problem? Are we ashamed to 
admit that in the wealthiest land in all 
the world we have not been able to care 
for our elders? They are the people who 
built this great industrial economy, the 
ones who with great sacrifice pushed our 
frontiers to the very limits of our land, 
now they are neglected and conveniently 
forgotten. 

Here is the greatest deliberative body 
of any of the great governments of the 
world and the majority of the Members 
are choosing to ignore a situation which 
bids fair to question our very moral in- 
tegrity as a nation. There must be a 
reason unannounced because an exam- 
ination of the pledges of the men who 
now sit in Congress—within whose 
province it is to do something—reveals 
that they are all on record to insure the 
right of the oldsters to spend their twi- 
light of life without want. 

We are on the threshold of a great war 
to keep democracy alive in distant lands, 
we are in the midst of herculean efforts 
to assist those embattled democracies by 
industrial production—we are spending 
untold billions of dollars to accomplish 
this. I am grateful for a chance to live 
under a democratic form of government 
in a free country. 

To me democracy has always meant 
that all shall have a voice in being gov- 
erned. That the lawmakers shall con- 
sider all the ways presented, to question 
their soundness, examine their feasibility, 
and subject them to debate and vote, at 
the very least to consider them in open 
hearings. This should be true without 
partisan consideration as to the origina- 
tion of the bill at. hand. Since when 
has the creative mind of man gained 
more brilliancy or impetus from his po- 
litical label or association? 

I am sorry to say that today my ideal 
of democracy is not working. We have 
the problem of the aged before us; it is 
getting more acute with present rising 
costs of living; it must be solved by Con- 
gress; it should be solved by this Congress. 
The Townsend recovery plan, the one bill 
designed to do the job effectively, has 
been introduced year after year. In- 
stead of considering it in a democratic 
manner it has been autocratically buried 
in committee. For years I have been a 
member of the steering committee which 
has been fighting for a fair hearing, to 
get the bill on the floor of this House so 
that it can be debated and considered in 


an impartial and democratic way. We 
have had to dissipate our efforts in at- 
to get signatures on a discharge 
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we all may express our 
provide security for the 
for the younger generation. In f 
to yourself and the people you represent, 
sign today so we may consider this most 
important problem while we are not 
pressed for time and are waiting for 
future developments. 


lr 





Flag-Dedication Exercises at St. Stanis- 
laus Orphanage, Nanticoke, Pa. 
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ADDRESS OF HON. ANTHONY B. DREIER 





Mr. FLANNERY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following address of 
Assistant District Attorney Anthony B. 
Dreier, an outstanding young lawyer of 
Luzerne County, Pa., at the flag-dedica- 
tion exercises held at St. Stanislaus Or- 
phanage, Nanticoke, Pa., July 20, 1941: 


Ladies and gentlemen, standing here on 
the occasion when the national emblem is to 
be raised over this institution, it is altogether 
fitting that we allude for a moment to the 
glorious history of that flag. 

Its origin is an authentic legend. Before 
the Declaration of Independence in 1776 each 
of the Thirteen Colonies had its own individ- 
ual flag or emblem. In that year General 
Washington stepped into a small upholstery 
shop on Arch Street, in the city of Philadel- 
phia, which shop still stands as a national 
shrine, with a new design for a flag to be 
adopted by the Thirteen Colonies. He asked 
the proprietor whether she could make one 
from the rough design which he himself had 
drawn. The woman he spoke to was Betsy 
Ross. In that simple transaction originated 
the symbol which was to fly over millions of 
free and independent people. The origin of 
our national emblem has a unique place in 
civilized history. It symbolized for the first 
time in the recorded pages of man’s struggle 
with oppression, a successful and enduring 
Nation of free and equal people whose Gov- 
ernment derived its right from the consent 
of the governed. - And it is the only flag sym- 
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bolizing any nation in 5,000 years of history 
which has never known defeat. 

Only once before this year of 1941 has it 
been seriously threatened, and that only from 
within our own Nation, at the fateful battle 
of Gettysburg in 1863. 

Among America’s most important historical 
documents is Colonel Haskell’s description of 
that battle. I quote that part of his notable 
eyewitness account wherein he speaks of the 


“General Gibbon rode down the lines, cool 
and calm, and in an unimpassioned voice 
he said to the men, ‘Do not hurry, men, and 
fire too fast; let them come up close before you 
fire; then aim low and steadily.’ Cap boxes 
slid around to the front of the body; cart- 
ridge boxes opened; officers opened their pis- 
tol holsters. The trefoil flags, colors of the 
brigades and divisions moved to their places 
in the rear; but along the lines in front that 
grand old ensign that first waved in the 
battle of Saratoga in 1777, and which these 
rebels would rob of half its stars, stood up, 
and the west wind kissed it as-the sergeant 
sloped its lance toward the enemy. I be- 
lieve that there was not one above whom it 
waved but blessed his God that he was loyal 
to it, and whose heart did not swell with 
pride toward it, as the emblem of the Re- 
public before that treason’s flaunting rag in 
front.” 

WHat I have just read to you was written 
by the aide to General Gibbon, who later 
fell mortally wounded in defense of those 
colors. 

That emblem was to go on to other vic- 
tories; it was to fly over many a victorious 
army or American ship, it was the flag which 
eventually would lead a million Americans 
into France to fight for the preservation of 
the democratic way of life. 

But greater than its victories in war was 
its victory in peace. We who are the blessed 
heirs of all that this flag represents, standing 

t this great distance from the struggle of our 

orefathers, who created under it the free in- 

stitutions we now enjoy; separated by three 
generations from that heroic struggle on 
American soil, of those who fought to pre- 
serve those institutions; I say that without 
occasions such as these that we might tend 
to forget those sacrifices, might tend to take 
for granted as natural heritages the insti- 
tutions of free speech, freedom of divine wor- 
ship, and the right to be represented in the 
affairs of government, and to freely choose 
those who are to govern us. But they are not 
natural heritages. When our forefathers 
made this flag proclaim the equality of man, 
this was the only land on the face of this 
oppressed and troubled earth where that 
principle had been written into law or ac- 
tually observed. 

In 1775, when that principle had been 
established here, France was under the des- 
potic rule of Louis XVI, and pinched in 
cruel famine; Russia was sweating and 
bleeding under Catherine; Poland, where the 
lamp of freedom was first lit, was still licking 
the wounds that Alexander of Russia had 
inflicted; even in the freedom-loving British 
Isles, the people suffered the oppression of a 
half-lunatic king. . Here, and on’y here were 
the people really free tc carve out their own 
glorious destinies. 

From the success of that experiment in 
government, from that first proclamation of 
the rights of man, came gradual, painful 
development of freedom and democracy in 
other civilized lands, until that first threat 
against it in 1914. The men who fought and 
suffered in that war, did so to preserve that 
principle, as they believed, forever. 

But not then, nor any time during the 
bloody wars and revolutions during that 
development have we stood as dangerously 
close to the brink of disaster as we are today. 

The weakness with the republican form 
of government is that it is designed to pro- 
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cure the blessing of peace at the expense 
of efficiency in war. It promotes the maxi- 
mum of comfort in all phases of life for the 
individual. It must be thoroughly aroused 
or alarmed to cope with a nation that is will- 
ing to throw away its liberty and who become 
the fanatical slave of its masters. Such 
nations forfeit all that mankind in its strug- 
gle toward civilization has given them. They 
have forfeited their right to be considered as 
human beings in order that they might crush 
smaller and weaker, but more enlightened 
neighbors, who have devoted their lives to 
the arts of peace instead of preparing them- 
selves for the bloody butchery of war. 

Never in the last century and a half have 
we stood as close as we stand today to the 
loss of everything that we, as free Americans, 
hold dear. Not at Valley Forge, when the 
American Army only had General Washing- 
ton to stand between order and complete 
disintegration; not at Brandywine, when a 
hungry army retreated to Philadelphia; not 
at Bull Run, when a disillusioned Union Army 
faced complete rout or disaster; no, not even 
in 1917, when the German Imperial Army 
was close enough to sight the spires of Paris, 
was that spirit represented by the flag as 
close to disaster as it is today. Here and in 
England only does that spirit still live. 

That is why these occasions of raising our 

become solemn and significant. They 
reawaken the fighting spirit of America. 
They represent a new awareness of danger, 
and a willingness to sacrifice anew as the 
spirit of America turns the wheels of indus- 
try to forge our weapons of defense with the 
resource and intelligence to be found only 
among truly free men. 

Today we do not raise our flag in the at- 
mosphere of empty oratory or confused sym- 
bolic language. We raise it in the spirit of 
America getting ready after a period of sleep, 
to grid itself once more to lead the world in 
the forward march of civilization. At this 
dedication, then, let us also dedicate our- 
selves to the spirit of these glorious Stars and 
Stripes that they may continue to wave. 





A Secretary for Air 
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Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, Ameri- 
cans are still looking very hopefully at 
the broad expanses of the Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans as our chief bulwarks of 
defense against the wars raging abroad. 
But like far-sighted citizens of the last 
great democracy in the world, we are not 
relying exclusively upon the waters 
which separate us from both Europe and 
Asia. We are making tremendous prep- 
arations for any possible combination of 
foes. As observers of the world’s most 
horrible war in recorded history, we are 
in a unique position to learn some very 
valuable lessons without the necessity of 
experiencing the horrors occurring on 
the battlefield. 

There is one obvious lesson which has 
been suggested at least a thousand times 
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by important and intelligent men and 
women which we have completely ig- 
nored. It is a lesson which cannot be 
long delayed if we are to guarantee for 
ourselves and our posterity the peace we 
cherish so highly. 


The No. 1 lesson of the war in China 
and throughout Europe is the lesson of 
aviation. The military experts who have 
regarded aviation as merely an auxiliary 
force to supplement the basic work of 
land and sea forces are far behind the 
times. Aviation is a separate, independ- 
ent arm which must, of course, work in 
coordination with the others. But it 
possesses a unique striking power even 
without such coordination. Aviation de- 
mands recognition as a truly vital part 
of the defenses of our country. This 
recognition has been mighty slow in 
coming. 

A decade or so ago, Arthur Brisbane 
wrote daily columns seeking to impress 
upon the American people the real need 
for recognition of aviation as the most 
important single branch of military pre- 
paredness. When he died, aviation lost 
its most compelling spokesman. The 
Nation remembers all too well the sad 
case of Billy Mitchell, who shocked his 
Army superiors by public demands for 
an independent air arm. For his pains 
he was court martialed and died without 
seeing the fruition of his dreams. 


America today must recognize the va- 
lidity of Arthur Brisbane’s arguments 
and Billy Mitchell’s martyrdom. We 
need a Secretary for Air who will sit in 
the Cabinet of the United States and take 
part in the promotion of a really great 
air force. If we are to build the 50,000 
planes our President has envisaged, if 
we are to man, equip, and keep them fly- 
ing, we shall need an experienced leader- 
ship devoted exclusively to this field. 


We have a Secretary of War in the 
Cabinet of the President whose job it is 
to keep the armed forces of our country 
in complete readiness. In time of peace 
the task of our Secretary of War becomes 
one of administrative routine. We have 
in the Cabinet of the United States a 
Secretary of the Navy whose job it is to 
see that our fleet patrols the seven seas 
wherever Americans seek to travel and 
wherever the American flag is flying. In 
time of peace the job of our Secretary of 
the Navy also.becomes one of adminis- 
trative routine. 

A Secretary for Air would be valuable 
to our country not only in time of war or 
threatened war, but also in the days of 
peace. His task would be the development 
and coordination of air lines, of stimulat- 
ing commercial aviation, of building this 
newest development of man’s ingenuity 
into a vast American industry girdling 
the entire globe with American trans- 
portation. 

A Secretary for Air would be one of the 
most valuable additions to the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet in days like the present. 
Our country has become aviation-minded 
in the short space of 5 years. Our young 
men are eager to fly the skies. This is 
the time for us to take one more step in 
the protection of our country. Let us 
have a Secretary for Air—now. 
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The Power Utilities Are Asking the Fed- 
eral Government to Help Them Further 
Enslave Arkansas 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE T. ELLIS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Wednesday, July 23, 1941 





Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Speaker, the Teapot 
Dome scandal was a baby as compared 
with what the Power Trust is trying to 
do to the people of Arkansas and cther 
States of this Union. 

The Office of Production Management 
was for several months ready, willing, 
and anxious to locate an aluminum plant 
in Arkansas, but it needed 120,000 kilo- 
watts of firm power. The same utility 
companies that had fought the Govern- 
ment’s effort to produce power in the 
area through hydroelectric projects, and 
the same companies who were at the 
same time running full-page ads in the 
Arkansas papers to the effect that they 
had ample power for defense industries 
were called upon to furnish power for an 
aluminum plant for the State. They 
made their proposal, and when we got 
into it we found that they were promis- 
ing 20,000 kilowatts of power from the 
Possum-Kingdom Dam on the Brazos 
River in Texas that belonged to the Rural 
Electrification Administration, and that 
they were promising 32,000 kilowatts of 
power from the Pensacola Dam on the 
Grand River in Oklahoma that did not 
belong to them. Actually they were able 
to show a grand total of 33,000 kilowatts 
of their own power, and all of it was to 
come from outside Arkansas. 

My attention has been called to a press 
release of the Arkansas Power & Light Co. 
in which the company says that it can 
furnish ample power for an aluminum 
plant anywhere in Arkansas. This state- 
ment is for public consumption and by 
the company’s own admission to the 
Office of Production Management is 
wholly untrue. 

The Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion proposes to furnish the power at cost 
for the aluminum plant. Their proposal 
has the full endorsement of the Federal 
Power Commission. 

Actually what the Arkansas Power & 
Light Co. wants is for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to lend it the money to build 
new plants and new transmission con- 
nections so that it can strengthen the 
clutches of its monopoly and continue to 
bleed the people of Arkansas with its 
high and exorbitant rates. It wants to 
furnish power for the aluminum plant 
at an enormous profit. 

An aluminum plant of 110,000,000 
pounds of annual capacity was allocated 
to Arkansas on the basis of the R. E. A. 
proposal to furnish the power. 

The Power Trust has failed the Ameri- 
can people in this critical hour ef need 
for more and more power; it has caught 
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our people with their backs to the wall, 
and it is trying to love us and stab us at 
the same time. 

I am convinced that Director General 
William S. Knudsen and J. A. Krug, head 
of the Power Division of the O. P. M., 
are doing their best to hold the fort, but 
they have been besieged now for about 
30 days with a Power Trust blitzkrieg, 
and we can only hope their strength will 
hold out. 





View of Kansans on the Retention of Na- 
tional Guard Men, Reservists, and 
Selectees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN M. HOUSTON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 23, 1941 


ARTICLES FROM THE NEWTON (KANS.) 
EVENING KANSAN-REPUBLICAN AND 
THE WASHINGTON TIMES-HERALD 





Mr. HOUSTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I insert in 
the Recorp a press dispatch printed in 
the Newton (Kans.) Evening Kansan- 
Republican of July 21, 1941, and an item 
from the Washington Times-Herald of 
July 23, 1941, as follows: 

[From the Newton (Kans.) Evening Kansan- 
Republican of July 21, 1941] 
HOUSTON FAVORS HOLDING SELECTEES—FIVE OF 

KANSAS’ REPRESENTATIVES IN CONGRESS OPPOSE 

NEW DRAFT ACT 

WasHINGTON, July 21.—Five of Kansas’ 
seven House Members expressed outright op- 
position in interviews to Gen. George C. Mar- 
shall’s proposal that selectees, National 
Guard men, and Reserve officers be kept in 
training more than a year. 

One said he was inclined to oppose the 
Presidentially approved suggestion now but 
might change his mind later. 

Only Representative Houston, the delega- 
tion’s lone Democrat, said he favored the 
plan 

“I am for keeping them in more than a 
year in view of statement made by the Chief 
of Staff,” Houston said. “We should take the 
advice of military experts and hold the Army 
at the required strength.” 

Representative Hope said ne was “inclined 
to oppose the suggestion” at this time, but 
added he still had “an open mind.” 

Representative Guyer said in his opinion 
efforts to keep the men in service was just 
another step toward participation in war. 

“I’m opposed to it unless my mind can be 
changed,” said Representative WINTER. 
“These men were taken into the Army for 
1 year’s training. I feel that when that 
year is up the Government should keep it’s 
word to them.” 

“I’m against it,” commented Representa- 
tive LAMBERTSON. “It is natural for a soldier 


to want to keep his men together a long 
time. 
Representative CARLSON also voiced disap- 
proval. 
“We promised the men they would have 
1 year’s training,” he said. 


” 


“I feel we have 


violated several other pledges. We should 
keep this one. If any of the men wish to 
= to remain longer that would be all 

Representative I.zes said the selectees, 
guardsmen, and Reserve officers should be 
released after 1 year of training unless the 
Nation is at war or Congress has declared 
a national emergenc: exists. 

“It would create a better feeling to release 
them for that was the understanding,” he 
said. “They can be called back if necessary. 
They will not leave the service all at once 
and as small groups go other men can take 
their places.” 


[From the Washington Times-Herald of July 
23, 1941] 
BACK ROOSEVELT, WHITE URGES—“CONGRESSMEN 
WHO DON’T FACE DEFEAT” 


Emporia, Kans., July 22.—Wiliam Allen 
White, outstanding Kansas editor, today 
warned Kansas Congressmen that continuous 
voting against President Roosevelt’s foreign 
policy would work to eventual repudiation 
by their constituents. 

In an open letter to the “boys” in his Em- 
poria Gazette, the former chairman of the 
Committee to Defend America by Aiding the 
Allies called attention to the support which 
the President has enjoyed from the people 
in regard to every “incident.” 

Scoring the Kansas delegation for their 
almost unswerving isolationist record, the 
editor said, “you are entitled to think that 
he (President Roosevelt) is leading us into 
war if you want to. But most folks think 
that he has been right * * * 

“Ninety-nine percent of America would 
vote to keep out of war. But every poll 
printed shows more than 65 percent of the 
American people are in favor of aid to Great 
Britain so far as the President has given 
it—to date,” the letter continued. 

Warning that “we are likely to be in war” 
within 60 days, White indicated the threat 
would probably come eventually from Japan, 
at the instigation of the European Axis 
Powers. In such case, he said, “watch out 
for a record vote which you can never explain 
if this country is in war in 1942.” 





Dedication of the New Wing of the Royai 
Norwegian Legation 
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ADDRESSES AND FOREWORD OF PRO- 
GRAM 


Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include therein the addresses 
delivered during the dedication of the 
new wing of the Royal Norwegian Lega- 
tion, in the city of Washington, on Tues- 
day, July 22, 1941. I also include the 
foreword from the program issued for 
the occasion, entitled “Norway Looks 
Ahead,” because it contains an inspiring 
message of faith which I am sure will be 
of interest to Members of the Congress: 
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NORWAY LOOKS AHEAD 


On this little spot of free Norwegian soil 
the representatives of the lawful Government 
of King Haakon and of the Norwegian people 
are happy to welcome officials of the United 
States Government, members of the Supreme 
Court and Congress, representatives of the 
brave nations that are fighting against Nazi 
oppression, members of the American press, 
and the man) other distinguished friends of 
Norway. 

The adding of this new wing to the Royal 
Norwegian Legation—while answering urgent 
practical needs—is also a concrete symbol of 
Norway’s faith in victory and freedom. 

Though temporarily overrun by foreigr. ag- 
gressors, the Norwegian people—both inside 
their country and beyond its borders—are 
continuing their struggle for independence. 
For Norway, like her allies large and small, 
has confidence in the final defeat of rule by 
force and looks ahead to the establishment 
of a world where justice, good will, and civil- 
ization shall prevail. 


ADDRESS BY HON. WILHELM MORGENSTIERNE, 
MINISTER OF NORWAY 


May I wish you all a hearty welcome. We 
are happy to see here, on this July after- 
noon, sO many friends of ours, of Norway’s, 
of the things for which we fight: Freedom, 
democracy, and international faith. 

This little piece of glorious American soil, 
today Norwegian territory, on which this 
building has been erected, was given to us a 
few years ago by American friends of Nor- 
way’s, for a garden, a playground. Little did 
we know that so soon we should need it 
desperately for a workshop. 

But we do. At the time of the invasion of 
Norway in April last year there were eight 
of us at the legation. Today we are 40 
strong. 

In itself it is not a very remarkable thing, 
of course, to build a new wing—some new 
office rooms. Thousands upon thousands of 
them, I suppose, are coming into being these 
days. But when, in spite of this, we asked 
you to come, it was because we hoped that 
perhaps you might feel as we do, that the 
idea is bigger than the house; that, if I may 
say so, this is a wing with wings. We hoped 
that the very fact of our expanding at this 
time, when Norway temporarily is being oc- 
cupied and raped by foreign masters, might 
symbolize to you, to the world—yes, to the 
aggressors themselves—that we defy them, 
that we are building for the future, that we 
have abundant faith in victory and freedom. 

Was there not a famous general who said 
something like this: “My left has been 
turned, my center smashed; the order of the 
day is forward”? 

Norway was one of the most peace-loving 
countries in the world. We were pioneers in 
the field of international understanding and 
conventions. The great Swedish industrial- 
ist Alfred Nobel left it to a Norwegian com- 
mittee to distribute the annual Nobel peace 

rize. 
. Today we are at war. In the dead of 
night, without warning of any kind, without 
the slightest provocation on our part, the 
Nazis broke into our peaceful land, bombing 
our cities, towns, and farmhouses, killing our 
men, women, and children. 

From the first moment, in the face of the 
overwhelming mechanized forces of the in- 
vaders, our leaders and people stood up and 
refused to accept the slave terms offered to 
a proud and free people. Experience has 
shown only too clearly what happens to 
those who attempt to appease the insatiable 
aggressors. 

Under the leadership of our great King 
Haakon and the legal Norwegian Government 
of Prime Minister Nygaardsvold, the Nor- 
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wegian people fought for 2 months on Nor- 
an soil. 

They fight today on the home front, a 
bitter, heroic fight with weapons of the 
spirit, of the will, and love of country. They 
fight in such a way that nazi-ism in Norway 
today has suffered one of its greatest ideolog- 
ical defeats. 

We also fight on the external front, and we 
are proud to fight side by side with the in- 
comparable, heroic British and our other 
friends and allies. May I say how particu- 
larly happy we Norwegians are to see here as 
our guests today the representatives of our 
valiant brothers in arms, and in ideals and 
aspirations. 

Yes; we are at war, we »eace-loving Nor- 
wegians. We have learnt reluctantly, by 
bitter experience, that there is something 
still greater than peace. That life has little 
meaning without freedom. That there is 
something still more abhorent than fighting— 
and that is to have Quislings within one’s 
gates. 

There is a beautiful saying: “God gave us 
memory that we might have roses in Decem- 
ber.” Yes; what sustains the Norwegian peo- 
ple in these days of darkne:; and trial is 
the memory of those roses, of that life of 
freedom under the law, of protection and not 
persecution by the authorities, of safety and 
peace for the family around the hearth, of 
that way of life which was ours and still is 
yours, and the blessings cf which are not 
fully realized until lost. Perhaps they can- 
not be realized until the heel of the bar- 
barians is on one’s back and the monstrous 
“new order” in deadly practice has become a 
bitter daily reality 

I cannot close without trying to express 
what the understanding, sympathy, and aid 
of this our mighty sister democracy has 
meant and means today to the Norwegian 
people. The vision of your great President 
and Congress in realizing the true nature of 
the present World War for freedom and the 
determination of the American people to aid 
the fighting democracies immeasurably 
strengthens our faith in victory and freedom. 
Among Norwegians at home and abroad it 
was a day of joy when our friends the Ameri- 
cans landed in Iceland. We like to be your 
good neighbors. You cannot come close 
enough. 

We are honored and happy to see here on 
this occasion so many distinguished men 
and leaders of this great Nation, and again I 
wish them, and you all, a hearty welcome. 


ADDRESS BY HER ROYAL HIGHNESS CROWN 
PRINCESS MARTHA OF NORWAY 

I am happy to be here today at Norway’s 
Legation in the United States. 

Having lived in this country for almost a 
year now, I think perhaps I can bear witness 
to the fact that the American people increas- 
ingly realize that, in spite of everything which 
has happened, Norway still lives and fights. 

Some of you may ask, “Why has the Nor- 
wegian Government built this addition to its 
Legation, now that the legions of Hitler have 
overrun our country?” 

The answer is quite simple and clear. As 
the Minister just said: Norway is at war. It 
is fighting with all its strength and all its 
resources, to regain that freedom and inde- 
pendence which was our precious possession 
until 15 months ago. 

The great Norwegian merchant marine of 
4,000,000 tons and its 25,000 sailors are sailing 
the seas for our cOmmon cause, under the 
Norwegian flag and the management of the 
free Norwegian Government in London, 

Norwegian soldiers, sailors, and pilots are 
training in Norwegian camps in Great Britain 
and Canada. 

The Norwegian Government also under 
present conditions are upholding their un- 
broken tradition of never defaulting on an 


obligation. Interest is being paid, for in- 
stance, on all our dollar loans in the United 
States. 

Yes; the free Norwegian Government is a 
going concern. It makes its great daily con- 
tribution, on land and sea, to the common 
fight of the democracies against the aggres- 
sors. 

And so I raise here for the first time the 
unsullied and unyielding flag of Nerway. I 
thank my people at home and abroad for 
their faith and courage, and I pray that Nor- 
wegians everywhere will always keep Norway’s 
name as clean and honored as it is today. 
May this flag soon fly again over my beloved 
land, over a Norway that is once more free 
and happy and a good neighbor to the whole 
world. 

ADDRESS BY THE HONORABLE SUMNER WELLES, 
ACTING SECRETARY OF STATE 


We are met here today to join in the dedi- 
cation of the new wing of the Norwegian 
Legation in Washington. 

These ceremonies are surely symbolic of 
the hope and of the faith with which we 
meet. 

Those of us who are citizens of the United 
States are taking part in these dedication 
ceremonies not only because of the welcome 
privilege which it affords us of rendering this 
tribute to our traditional friends, the heroic 
people of Norway, but also because we can 
thus best evidence our conviction that the 
Kingdom of Norway of the past, as we have 
known it, some day—and we trust that day 
will come soon—will once more be ‘ree and 
independent. 

We here in the United States will always 
remember the superb courage with which the 
Norwegian people fought in the defense of 
their homes and of their liberties against 
the overwhelmingly superior strength of an 
invader who had treacherously taken them 
by surprise. We know how bravely they are 
still fighting with their Allies on sea and 
land in many parts of the world. 

We shall always remember the heroism of 
their monarch and of their crown prince. 
And we have heard with emotion the words of 
that same monarch when he said to his 
people only a few days ago, “Hold out. Don’t 
lose courage. And be assured that Norway 
will once again be free and independent, 
provided that we all continue to do our duty 
and our utmost to reach our goal in the 
battle which is now being fought.” 

Those words seem to us to exemplify the 
soul of a people which will never admit de- 
feat and which will rover be cowed by alien 
domination. 

But in a larger sense these ceremonies 
constitute an act of faith in the ultimate 
victory of the forces of human liberty; in the 
triumph of civilization itself over the forces 
of barbarism. 

I feel that there are joined with us in 
spirit here today, as silent witnesses, the 
peoples of all of the other countries which 
have been mercilessly overrun during these 
past 2 years. I know that they believe as we 
do that out of this holocaust into which the 
nations of the earth have been plunged by 
the criminal obsession of world conquest of 
one man and of the satellites who surround 
him, there can come no peace until the Hit- 
lerite government of Germany has been 
finally and utterly destroyed 

For I am confident that the cause of lib- 
erty and of freedom will not go down to de- 
feat. The determination and courage of free 
men and women everywhere must now be 
exercised to the full limit of endurance until 
their victory is won. 

And yet I do not doubt that millions are 
asking tonight—millions in England and in 
China—millions of enslaved peoples in Nor- 
way and in the other countries now tempo- 
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rarily occupied—millions in the countries 
which have not experienced war—yes; and 
millions in Germany and in Italy—are asking, 
What does the future hold for us after this 
struggle is over? 

Does the end of the present carnage mean 
only a return to ruined homes; to the graves 
of slaughtered wives and children; to poverty 
and want; to social upheaval and economic 
chaos; to the same gray and empty years of 
confusion and bitterness, so barren in vision 
and in human accomplishment, which 
marked the decades after the termination of 
the last war? 

It seems to me that those of us who are 
fortunate enough to be able to live as citi- 
zens of the free American republics have our 
great responsibility in the framing of the an- 
swer to that question. 

For we, all of us, now see clearly, if we did 
not before, that no matter how great our 
American capacity for defense may be, no 
matter how perfect our hemispheric system 
may become, our future welfare must in- 
evitably be contingent upon the existence in 
the rest of the world of equally peace- 
minded and equally secure peoples who not 
only will not, but cannot, become a source 
of potential danger to us in the New World. 

I feel it is not premature for me to suggest 
that the free governments of peace-loving 
nations everywhere should even now be con- 
sidering and discussing the way in which 
they can best prepare for the better day which 
must come, when the present contest is 
ended in the victory of the force of liberty 
and of human freedom, and in the crushing 
defeat of those who are sacrificing mankind 
to their own lust for power and for loot. 

At the end of the last war, a great Presi- 
dent of the United States gave his life in the 
struggle to further the realization of the 
splendid vision which he had held up to the 
eyes of suffering humanity—the vision of 
an ordered world governed by law. 

The League of Nations, as he conceived it, 
failed in part because of the blind selfish- 
ness of men here in the United States, as 
well as in other parts of the world; it failed 
because of its utilization by certain powers 
primarily to advance their own political and 
commercial ambitions; but it failed chiefly 
because of the fact that it was forced to 
operate, by those who dominated its coun- 
cils, as a means of maintaining the status 
quo. It was never enabled to operate as its 
chief spokesman had intended, as an elastic 
and impartial instrument in bringing about 
peaceful and equitable adjustments between 
nations as time and circumstance proved 
necessary. 

Some adequate instrumentality must un- 
questionably be found to achieve such ad- 
justments when the nations of the earth 
again undertake the task of restoring law 
and order to a disastrously shaken world. 

But whatever the mechanism which may 
be devised, of two things I am unalterably 
convinced: 

First. That the abolition of offensive 
armaments and the limitation and reduc- 
tion of defensive armaments and of the 
tools which make the construction of such 
armaments possible, can only be undertaken 
through some rigid form of international 
supervision and control, and that without 
such practical and e&sential control, no real 
disarmament can ever be achieved; and 

Second. That no peace which may be made 
in the future would be valid or lasting un- 
less it established fully and adequately the 
natural rights of all peoples to equal eco- 
nomic enjoyment. So long as any one peo- 
ple or any one government possesses a 
monopoly over natural resources or raw ma- 
terials which are needed by all peoples, there 
can be no basis for a world order based on 
justice and on peace. 

I cannot believe that peoples of good will 
will not once more strive ta realize the great 
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ideal of an association of nations through 
which the freedom, the happiness, and the 
security of all peoples may be achieved. 

That word “security” represents the end 
upon which the hearts of men and women 
everywhere today are set. 

Whether it be security from bombing 
from the air, or from mass destruction; 
whether it be security from want, disease, 
and starvation; whether it be security in 
enjoying that inalienable right which every 
human being should possess of living out his 
life in peace and happiness, people through- 
out the length and breadth of the world 
are demanding security and freedom from 
fear. 

That is the objective before us all today— 
to try and find the means of bringing that 
to pass. 

“Not in vain the distance beacons.” 


ADDRESS OF SIR ARTHUR SALTER, BRITISH SHIP- 
PING MISSION 


Lord Halifax, who is in the West of Amer- 
ica, has asked me to represent him at this 
ceremony, which he is extremely sorry to be 
prevented from attending himself. He has, 
however, sent a message which he wishes me 
to give to you in his name. “No people,” he 
says, “have met the trials of the present time 
with a more stanch courage than the peo- 
ple of Norway, and their resolution has ex- 
cited the admiration of the free world. 

“Day in, day out, through every hazard, 
Norwegian seamen are doing their duty with 
single-hearted devotion. In the stout hearts 
of the Norwegian people, !oyal to their king 
and their country’s cause, freedom has one 
of its strongest guaranties of victory.” 

May I, as head of the British Shipping 
Mission in the United States, say how whole- 
heartedly I agree with what Lord Halifax 
has said? When Norway was invaded, the 
Norwegian Government at once offered their 
great mercantile marine, freighters, tankers, 
and passenger ships for service in the war 
effort. The great bulk of that fleet, with 
the exception of what was trapped in enemy 
waters, has since been carrying vital sup- 
plies in the war zone. The rest of the Nor- 
wegian vessels, which have been engaged 
in useful but less dangerous work, chiefly 
in this hemisphere, are now also coming 
into the war zone. The officers and crews 
of these additional vessels will doubtless 
show the same courage and devotion as their 
compatriots who have long been in this 
service. All together share with British sea- 
men the perils and the pride of combatants 
in the battle of the Atlantic; and in one 
respect they bear a heavier burden than 
British crews in that they are cut off from 
their wives and families until the day when 
victory is won and Norway is again free. 
They are sustained by their native hardi- 
hood, by the assurance that victory will in 
time be achieved, and that they themselves 
will have made a vital contribution to it. 
For the issue of the battle of the Atlantic— 
still being fought, and hard fought on both 
sides—is the issue of the war itself; and the 
prize of victory, whose symbol “V” is now 
passing like a torch throughout the occu- 
pied territories, will be freedom for all of us. 

It is a thousand years since Norsemen 
braved their way through the perils of the 
North Atlantic to the Western Hemisphere. 
Now, a millennium later, their worthy 
descendants are braving new perils in the 
same stormy seas to bring the resources of a 
free world to the rescue of the enslaved con- 
tinent. Norway’s great instrument of vic- 
tory is her merchant fleet and the men who 
man it. And her government, people, and 
seamen alike have made it clear that this 
instrument will be used ‘till victory, and 
with victory, liberation is achieved and 
assured, 


Voorhis Resolution Advocating Economic 
Advisory Commission 
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Mr. WEISS. Mr. Speaker, a few weeks 
ago I appeared before a labor subcom- 
mittee of which Congressman Rosert 
RAMSPECK is chairman. This subcom- 
mittee was then conducting hearings on 
the resolution introduced by the able and 
distinguished statesman from California, 
Congressman JERRY VoorHIS, which 
provides for the creation of an economic 
advisory commission to study post-war 
conditions. When speaking to the com- 
mittee members, I informed them that I 
heartily favored the creation of such a 
commission as is proposed in the Voorhis 
resolution, to earnestly study this vital 
problem of post-war demobilization of 
industry and manpower so that we can 
build an economy and a post-war period 
of prosperity, unparalleled in our youth- 
ful Nation’s history. I have great faith 
in, and personal admiration for, the 
sponsor of this resolution, and do not be- 
lieve that any Congressman is more sin- 
cerely interested in the welfare and well- 
being of the people of this Nation than 
the studious gentleman from California. 
I believe a well-composed commission 
with a highly competent research staff 
could render a service to our Nation that 
would stand as a monument to demo- 
cratic government and dispute the chal- 
lenge of the dictators. I think it is es- 
sential to the preservation of our democ- 
racy to create a commission of this na- 
ture. This commission, in order to carry 
on a constructive program, must be cre- 
ated immediately to plan for the mobili- 
zation of all our resources, human and 
material, in a youthful nation rich with 
natural resources, for a happier living 
and a more equal distribution of the 
wealth of the Nation among all the peo- 
ple living in a world at peace. 

I am herewith submitting an editorial 
that appeared in the July 5, 1941, issue 
of the McKeesport (Pa.) Daily News, one 
of the outstanding liberal newspapers in 
my district. Said newspaper is edited by 
W. D. Mansfield, former senator of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania and for- 
mer commissioner of Allegheny County, 
Pa. This editorial heartily supports the 
Voorhis resolution: 

[From the McKeesport (Pa.) Daily News of 
July 5, 1941] 
AFTER-THE-WAR PROBLEMS 

One of the soundest congressional pro- 
posals in months has been made by a sub- 
committee of the House Labor Committee. 

The subcommittee has given its support to 
a resolution introduced by Congressman 
JERRY Voorunis, of California, which would set 
up a commission to study social and eco- 
nomic problems which will arise after the 
war, 
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Of course, there are many more pressing 
problems confronting Congress, the adminis- 
tration, and the people of the Nation, the 
most important being defense, foreign affairs, 
and the preservation of some sort of stable 
economic structure during the war. 

There are even some persOns who assume 
that the war and gigantic Government spend- 
ing will have solved our economic troubles 
by the time the war has ended. Defense 
production has served in some measure to 
blot out the idea that limitation on produc- 
tivity, a policy of scarcity, is to be desired, 
but on the whole the war has aggravated our 
economic ills more than it has alleviated 
them. Present prosperity is deceptive; we 
haven’t been presented with the bill yet. 

It is not too early to begin plotting the 
course that we will take in peace. Our post- 
war policies will have to be well planned if 
they are to be successful, because there will 
be many difficulties in the way. 

The success of such a social and economic 
study will depend upon the attitude of the 
members of the commission. 

If the study is unduly influenced by the 
pet theories of some of its members or by 
political considerations it will only muddy 
waters which will be Gangerous enough to 
navigate when clear. 

The Voorhis resolution holds a great op- 
portunity. We hope proper use is made of 
that chance for keeping the Nation on the 
rails in the post-war years to come. 





H. R. 965—Fourth-Class Postmasters 


Salary Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. THOMAS G. BURCH 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 23, 1941 


Mr. BURCH. Mr. Speaker, by pas- 
sage of H. R. 965, the House of Repre- 
sentatives has recognized the wisdom of 
placing postmasters at fourth-class post 
offices on an annual-salary basis in lieu 
of compensation on the basis of can- 
celation. 

The purpose of H. R. 965 is to eliminate 
the present cancelation system for pay- 
ment of compensation to postmasters of 
the fourth class and substitute therefor 
fixed annual salaries, based on postal re- 
ceipts, under the same plan as that in 
effect in post offices of the first, second, 
and third classes, which would provide a 
uniform system for all ciasses of post- 
masters. 

The present cancelation system, which 
provides for commissions of 160 percent 
of the first $75 value of stamps canceled, 
85 percent of the next $100, and 75 per- 
cent of the remainder during 3 months’ 
quarterly period as compensation to post- 
masters, is a very complicated system, 
which has proven unsatisfactory to the 
Department as well as to the postmasters. 

First. The system is complicated and 
subject to errors. 

Second. Postage purchased from a 
Presidential post office and used on mail 
matter deposited at a fourth-class office 
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results in two payments of compensation 
for one service. 

Third. The cancelation system makes 
every postmaster his own accountant 
with no accurate method of determining 
the correct basis of claims. While this 
privilege is seldom abused, it unfortu- 
nately directs suspicion against the in- 
tegrity of any and all postmasters of the 
fourth class. 

Fourth. There is no way to determine 
advanced compensation, as the cancela- 
tions fluctuate daily and the postmasters 
cannot under any cancelation system 
accurately determine their compensation 
until the end of a 3-month period. 

Fifth. Because of the complicated sys- 
tem fully 50 percent of the quarterly re- 
ports require audit corrections, which is 
expensive to the Government. 

There has been a growing demand for 
a change of the method of payment of 
compensation to postmasters of the 
fourth class for more than a quarter of 
a century, but no definite steps were 
taken to accomplish this purpose until 
the latter part of 1939, when the Post 
Office Department appointed a commit- 
tee of post-office inspectors to thor- 
oughly investigate receipts and cancella- 
tions of these offices and to determine, 
insofar as possible, a fixed annual rate of 
pay in line with the present compensa- 
tion. 

The salary schedule contained in H. R. 
965 embodies the plan drafted by the 
committee of postal experts, and it is be- 
lieved to be a solution to this problem. 


On January 1, 1941, there were 28,973 
post offices of the fourth class which 
would be affected by the passage of this 
measure. The postmasters are strongly 
favorable to this proposal, which will re- 
move the guesswork as to their compen- 
sation through the fixing of definite an- 
nual salaries. 

The Department’s report, compiled by 
the committee of inspectors, submitted 
with the draft for this legislation, indi- 
cated that approximately 22,000 post- 
masters would have their compensation 
slightly increased, while 6,918 would be 
reduced in compensation. Of the num- 
ber reduced, 3,620 will be reduced 5 per- 
cent or less; 1,680 will be reduced more 
than 5 percent but less than 10 percent; 
while the postmasters. numbering ap- 
proximately 1,500, who would be reduced 
10 percent or more are protected under 
the provision contained in the bill for a 
period of 2 years to enable the Depart- 
ment to investigate and confer with the 
postmasters in such offices with a view 
of bringing about a normal average be- 
tween receipts and mail dispatched in- 
sofar as possible, and to readjust the sal- 
aries at the end of 2 years in the proper 
salary grade. This provision will not 
increase the cost of the service in such 
offices but will actually.reduce it by rele- 
gating it to the grade below for a period 
of not exceeding 2 years. 

Under the present cancelation system 
the compensation of postmasters of the 
fourth class ranges from a few dollars 
up to $1,100 per annum, with the average 
compensation of $533 per annum. How- 
ever, more than 9,000 postmasters receive 
less than $300 per year. 


There will be savings resulting from 
the measure which are impossible to esti- 
mate, but it is believed that these savings 
will almost, if not entirely, eliminate the 
vn cost indicated by the Depart- 
men 


The bill will eliminate padding of can- 
celation accounts by indiscreet post- 
masters; it will reduce expensive errors 
in counting cancelations, and will pre- 
vent duplicate payments of compensation 
to two post offices where mail is diverted. 

This is sound legislation, and will put 
into effect a businesslike system which 
has long been needed. Postmasters gen- 
erally will give hearty approval to this 


‘constructive measure. 





Trouble to the South 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. HOUSTON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 23, 1941 
ARTICLE BY ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


Mr. HOUSTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I insert in 
the Recorp a timely article by Ernest K. 
Lindley which appeared in the Washing- 
ton Post of July 23, 1941, as follows: 


{From the Washington Post of July 23, 1941} 


TROUBLE TO THE SOUTH-—-THE NAZIS IN LATIN 
AMERICA 


(By Ernest K. Lindlsy) 


At least four events and statements of the 
last few days must re considered together: 

1. The Nazi putsch quashed in Bolivia. 

2. Under Secretary of State Welles’ state- 
ment that the United States has information 
that Germany is planning new steps of ag- 
gression against remaining independent 
countries in Europe—meaning Spain and 
Portugal. (There are only two others— 
Sweden and Switzerland.) 

3. The President’s declaration to Congress: 

“I do believe—I know—the danger of today 
is infinitely greater.” (Meaning “than a year 
ago.”’) 
4. General Marshall’s testimony before the 
Senate Military Affairs Committee that the 
United States has been in imminent peril for 
2 months, and that if he told all he knew it 
“might result in something like the sinking 
of the Maine or the Zimmerinan note.” 

The putsch nipped in Bolivia was not 
imaginary. The Bolivian Government had 
documentary evidence that a conspiracy to 
overthrow it with the aid of pro-Nazi Bolivian 
Army officers was being planned by Nazi 
agents, working through or in close coopera- 
tion with diplomatic representatives of the 
Nazi Government. 

The date for the putsch had not been set. 
A well-informed guess is that it would have 
been timed to coincide with similar attempts 
in a few other Latin American nations. All 
of them might have been synchronized with 


a Nazi move into the Iberian peninsula and° 


the shoulder of Africa. 

Serious Nazi activities in Latin America 
may seem implausible now while the main 
Nazi armed forces are engaged in the in- 
vasion of Russia. But many military ob- 
servers believe that the Nazis, even if they 
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have not destroyed the Russian regime, will 
have pushed what is left of the Russian 
armies to the Urals by mid-September. Then, 
it is conjectured, they will turn their atten- 
tion to Spain, Portugal, the South Atlantic 
islands, the shoulder of Africa, and South 
America. 

In our Government there are, broadly 
speaking, two schools of thought concerning 
Nazi activity in Latin America. One is that 
it is intended to divert our attention from 
the main theaters of war; to make us hesi- 
tate to give all the aid of which we are capa- 
ble to the British. As a rule, but not in all 
cases, this view is held by those who think 
that if Britain goes down, we are lost. 

The ;econd view is that, whatever the mo- 
tive, a serious Nazi thrust toward the lower 
half of this hemisphere is being planned and 
that it must be frustrated, by <crmed force 
if necessary. 

But among our well-informed officials there 
is no doubt that Nazi activity in Latin Amer- 
ica is being intensified. It is passing from 
propaganda of a general type to what appear 
to be definite plans for action. 

Suppose that about the time the Nazis 
headed into Spain and Portugal there were 
putsches in several Latin American countries. 
Suppose also that the Nazis should succeed 
in landing troops in the Azores or the Cape 
Verde Islands. With such forces as we now 
have we would face a serious military pre- 
dicament. 

As General Marshall pointed out, the ma- 
rines had to be sent to Iceland because Reg- 
ular Army units contained selectees and 
Reserve officers whose terms of service under 
existing: law will soon expire. The Marine 
Corps units in Iceland have had special train- 
ing in landing cperations under fire. They 
might be needed in case of trouble in Latin 
America or if the Nazis got to the Azores, and 
selectees can be sent anywhere in the Western 
Hemisphere, the present 1-year service law 
for the latter two is an effective barrier to 
their use in Brazil, let us say. 

We are pledged to the defense of Latin 
America. Many Latin American army heads 
have had their advanced training in Europe, 
including Germany. Some of them perhaps 
admire the Nazi scheme of things. Many 
of them, in any case, have indicated doubt 
about our ability to defend the Western 
Hemisphere. The Nazis know this and are 
capitalizing on it. 

The idea, accepted by some of our isola- 
tionists, that the defense of the Western Hem- 
isphere is easily within our capacity does not 
seem to have made much of an impression on 
some of the military experts in Latin Amer- 
ica. They want proof, and lacking it, tend 
in some cases to gravitate toward the Axis. 

As a soldier, General Marshall is not given 
to loose talk. When he alluded to an inci- 
dent like the sinking of the Maine or the 
Zimmerman note he was not speaking idly. 
In Worle War I the notes of Chancellor Zim- 
merman of Germany offered Mexico definite 
inducements, including the recovery of Texas, 
New Mexico, and Arizona, to ally itself with 
Germany in the World War. 

The Zimmerman notes probably were in- 
tended only to divert our energies. But one 
can never be sure when some Nazi-influenced 
government or group,may take the bait. 
General Marshall did not indicate whether he 
was referring to a certain Latin American na- 
tion or to Japan. But he plainly indicated 
that he knows that the Nazi are offering 
specific inducements to certain nations to 
ally themselves with Germany in war against 
us. 

The President’s strong references to de- 
fense of the Western Hemisphere in his mes- 
sage to Congress underlines the same Situa- 
tion. 

Beneath the Bolivian counterputsch and 
the statements of the President, the Chief 
of Staff, and the Acting Secretary of State 
there is plenty of TNT in our own backyard. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEWIS D. THILL 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 22, 1941 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. LEWIS D. THILL, 
OF WISCONSIN 


Mr. THILL. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include the fol- 
lowing radio address delivered by me 
over the red network of the National 
Broadcasting Co. on July 23, 1941, 
through the facilities of station WRC 
in Washington: 


Fellow Americans, more than a century 
and a half ago, as Benjamin Franklin 
stepped out of the historic room in which 
the Constitution of the United States had 
just been drawn up, he made one of the 
greatest American statements which has re- 
verberated down the corridors of time. A 
bystander called out, “What do we have, Mr. 
Franklin, a monarchy or a democracy?” 
Benjamin Franklin responded with these 
simple but significant words, “It’s a republic, 
if you can keep it.” Today, as this country 
faces the serious problems of keeping our 
national credit or going bankrupt, of retain- 
ing government of the people here at home, 
as against adopting a foreign system of fas- 
cism, of protecting and preserving the inde- 
pendent destiny of the United States and 
the Western Hemisphere, as against giving 
up our independence and merging our des- 
tiny with Europe’s by joining in the endless 
wars which have scourged that continent, 
Benjamin Franklin’s warning takes on new 
significance. Indeed, we have a republic in 
this country—if we can keep it. 

Whether or not we can keep it depends 
almost entirely upon whether or not we go 
to war or stay at peace. Even many of the 
War group, who are today urging that we 
send our men, our money, and our materials 
to join forces with a foreign country, are 
honest enough to admit that the United 
States cannot fight in this war and remain 
a republic. They grant that if we go to war, 
we must have one-man government here 
just as Germany, and Italy, and Russia have 
one-man governments over there, and just 
as Britain herself grows more and more to- 
talitarian and dictatorial every day, as her 
war effort saps more of her strength and de- 
nies additional rights and privileges to her 
citizens. In other words, it is now generally 
believed by serious students of government 
on both sides of the question of war or 
peace that if we go to war the first casualty 
in this country will be the loss of our liber- 
ties here at home. Labor will lose its right 
of collective bargaining and its social gains 
certainly for the duration of the war, and no 
man can safely predict for how many long 
years after the end of the war; private prop- 
erty and industries, already threatened, will 
be taken over by the Government and con- 
scripted for war needs; farmers will find 
themselves working their fields to produce 
food to be sold under price-fixing regulations 
which will condemn them to the virtual role 
of European peasants; and Congress itself will 
come more and more to be a mere committee 
in Government with the President and his 
personally selected advisers running the 
Under the pre- 


country by Executive decree. 
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moving-picture companies, and even some 


administration spokesmen have joined in the’ 


propaganda chorus of such titled Englishmen 
as Sir Josiah Wedgwood and Lord Halifax. 


is engaged in an all-out effort to push this 
country into the war. No stone has been left 
unturned in the stupendous endeavor to 
propagandize America into another war. The 
effort has been made to repeat the perform- 
ance of 1917, when after spending over 
$150,000,000 to propagandize America into 
war, with success crowning their efforts, the 
British turned the job of winning that war 
over to American soldiers. Later on Winston 
Churchill wrote a. book condemning us as 
“meddilers” because we got into the war. 
Thus Uncle Sam concluded his first adven- 
ture into European power politics with the 
title “Uncle Sap.” 

The war propagandists are reviving the 
slogans they used 24 years ago, hoping that 
Americans have forgotten the devices used 
to plunge us into that conflict. Again they 
shout over the radio to the unsuspecting, or 
flash upon the pages of newspapers in which 
they spend thousands of dollars for advertis- 
ing space, “This is a war to end war,” “this is 
a war to protect democracy,” “this is a war to 
preserve Christianity.” Again the moving- 
picture industry is lending itself in large part 
to spreading propaganda through distorted 
news reels and hate-stimulating pictures. By 
every irick known to the propagandists, and 
with every scheme that money can buy, the 
war promoters in America, and the foreign 
agents working with them, are trying to scare 
or entice this country into war. But America 
is not so easily fooled a second time. Per- 
sistently and consistently, in every public- 
opinion poll that is taken, the people who 
have to fight the wars are telling the people 
who try to make the wars that the people 
want no part in the wars. Four-fifths of the 
people in America are opposed to entering this 
conflict; even in New York City and New 
York State the latest poll shows over 70 per- 
cent of the people opposed to joining this 
war; in Congress, today, in the Senate and 
House combined, less than 40 men could be 
found who would vote to put this country 
into the battle overseas. 

America is telling the war crowd, America 
is warning the agitators from foreign coun- 
tries, America is serving notice on its Presi- 
dent who secured his coveted third term on 
the solemn promise to keep this country out 
of war, that it is united today in its opposi- 
tion to entering another foreign war. Amer- 
ica is telling Benjamin Franklin across a cen- 
tury and a half, “We have a republic where 
the people rule, and we propose to keep it; 
and we know that the only way to keep it a 
republic is to stay out of this war.” 

The overwhelming determination of Amer- 
ica to remain at peace is making itself felt. 


’ A significant demonstration of this was re- 


ported in the Washington Times-Herald of 
July 18. Under the headline “Paramount 
bans propaganda in films,” Neil F. Agnew, 
vice president of Paramount Pictures, Inc., is 
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reported as telling a Paramount sales confer- 
ence in Chicago—and I quote his words: 

“It's y a matter of dollars and cents. 
The pu has shown that it does not want 
propaganda on the screen. So far as Para- 
mount is concerned, there will be no propa- 
ganda in its pictures.” 

This demonstrates once again how the 
people in a republic can get what they want. 

Frequently people write their Congressman 
asking what they can do to help keep America 
at peace. The statement I just read you 
suggests one answer to that question. If you 
are among the vast majority of real Ameri- 
cans who want peace, who put their flag and 
their country ahead of any other, if you are 
really Americans first, last, and all the time, 
you can win this fight if you will work for 
peace one-hundredth as hard as you must 
work if we get into war. Here are some spe- 
cific things you can do if you really want 
peace and are willing to work for it. Take 
the movies, for example; you can let your 
theater manager know that you will not sup- 
port his place of business if he persists in 
putting war propaganda on his screen; you 
can also assure the loyal American theater 
manager who does not use his theater as a 
sounding board for the war propagandists 
that you will patronize him. When you hear 
radio commentators trying to propagandize 
for war write the companies sponsoring them 
and register your protest. When you hear 
commentators who are fair and honest, send 
your encouragement to their commercial 
sponsors. There are many more things you 
can do to offset the millions of dollars the 
war crowd is spending in an effort to stir up 
your emotions or confuse your judgment to 
the point where you will be forced to send 
your sons to die fighting in Russia, China, 
or Africa. You can and should write the 
President a personal letter asking him not 


- to break his contract with you, asking him 


to keep the good faith with you and to fulfill 
his freely and frequently given promises to 
keep this country out of war. You should 
write to your two Senators often and frankly 
ask them to become active in the fight 
against the War-propaganda machine. You 
should write your Representative and tell 
him that you want more than just his vote 
against war and his vote against further 
steps into war; tell him you depend upon him 
to render real service in this hour of need by 
taking an active part in the peoples’ fight 
to protect and preserve the peace of America. 

Letters reaching Washington are being 
carefully read these days, both in the White 
House and in every office on Capitol Hill. A 
recent poll shows a 3-percent increase in the 
sentiment against our entering the war. It 
shows that the war crowd has begun to lose 
ground despite its expensive campaign to 
stampede confused Americans into another 
foreign war. Your efforts have produced re- 
sults and you should now devote increased 
time to the task of defeating the war propa- 
gandists once and for all. Opposition to war 
here in Washington is gaining ground every 
day. Many who a few months ago were 
weakly saying, “We are in the war,” are now 
convinced that America can win its fight to 
stay out of the war. If America responds with 
an emphatic and permanent “no” to the en- 
ticements of the foreign agents, the commu- 
nistic “fifth columnists,” and the war pro- 
moters, we can be sure that never again in 
our history will public men seriously suggest 
that we send our sons to fight and die fora 
foreign cause. I cannot impress upon you 
too strongly how effective the people’s cru- 
sade for peace has become and how impor- 
tant it is that you do your part with personal 
letters to hold the gains for peace which have 
been made. 

If you who want peace, you who comprise 
the united majority of this country, if you 








who love freedom in America more than you 
hate the foreigners of any land, if you who 
place the Stars and Stripes above the emblem 
of the swastika, the hammer and sickle, or 
the union jack—if you will exert your in- 
fluence upon your elected public officials by 
petitions and letters which is your right and 
privilege under our form of government, the 
cunning campaign of the war group in Amer- 
ica will be held in check and your country 
and mine will show to all ‘the world that 
America is determined to keep faith with 
Benjamin Franklin and the founders of our 
Republic. 





Alabama Youth Day 
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HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 





Thursday, July 24, 1941 


ADDRESS OF HON. JOHN H. BANKHEAD 2p, 
OF ALABAMA 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Rrecorp a very interesting 
address delivered by my colleague the 
senior Senator from Alabama |Mr Bank- 
HEAD], on National Youth Day at Birm- 
ingham, Ala., on June 26 last, captioned 
“Alabama youth defense day.” 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


I am happy to be present on this occasion 
to speak to you on the place of youth in the 
national-defense program. It has been my 
happy privilege to have had some part, as a 
Member of the Senate of the United States, 
in planning and providing for the youth pro- 
gram which we recognize here today. It is 
with a great deal of pride in its achievements 
that I address you. 

I am sure that I need not emphasize the 
supreme importance of our national defense. 
Whatever confidence we may once have had 
in the impregnability of our ocean ‘rontiers, 
the modern airplane has destroyed. What- 
ever belief we may have had that men with- 
out arms fighting in the defense of their 
country have a supernatural strength which 
can match that of any conqueror has been 
left in the wake of the Nazi juggernaut as we 
have seen it sweep over the continent of 
Europe. The men of Poland and of Norway 
and of Yugoslavia and of Greece lacked 
nothing in courage or patriotism. They were 
fighting for the preservation of their national 
existence; yes, even for the preservation of 
their homes and families. Yet with all their 
courage and effort each of these nations fell 
under the onslaught. 

With the fall of France we here in America 
began to see more clearly than we had ever 
seen before that war today is truly total 
war. No longer may a nation send its army 
out to fight while “business as usual” carries 
on at home. Whether its purpose be aggres- 
sion or defense the modern nation must be 
prepared to wage tota! war if it is to have 
any hope of success or survival. 

Behind the Army and the Navy there must 
be an efficiently functioning industrial sys- 
tem; there must be a never-ending flow of 
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supplies and equipment; there must be swift 
communications; and equally important, 
there must be a united people with a firm be- 
lief in the principles they are defending. 

We in America have realized the mistakes 
of the wishful thinkers of Europe, and we are 
determined to build a system of national de- 
fense which will withstand attacks from any 
source. We know that to accomplish this end 
we must have more and more production of 
war materials. We must build plants and we 
must man those plants with skilled workers. 
We must turn out airplanes, tanks, guns, and 
munitions in ever-increasing quantities. 

Your Government is fully aware of the 
needs of the hour and is rapidly bringing this 
national-defense program into top-speed op- 
eration. Agencies have been established to 
supervise the construction of defense plants, 
to plan their activities, to insure the sources 
of supply of raw materials, to see that prices 
do not get out of reason. A selective-service 
system has been set up to provide a trained 
Army adequate for our needs. A civilian de- 
fense program is being set up with a place 
for every citizen who wishes to serve his 
Nation. 

Fortunately we have not been faced with 
the necessity for setting up new agencies to 
deal with every phase of the national-defense 
program. Six years ago today Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, President of the United States, by 
Executive order established the National 
Youth Administration. For 6 years young 
men and women have been going from Na- 
tional Youth Administration shops and proj- 
ects into American industry. Thousands of 
young American workers are better qualified 
today because there was a National Youth 
Administration to give them work experi- 
ence. This has been a wise investment by the 
American people—an investment which to- 
day is paying rich dividends in terms of na- 
tional defense. This agency, estabiished 
through the wise foresight of the greatest ad- 
vocate of democracy in the world today, origi- 
nally planned to give assistance to needy 
youth, has become; in the truest sense a bul- 
wark of our national defense. Today as the 
requirements for experienced workers in de- 
fense grow hourly the National Youth Ad- 
ministration stands ready to supply those 
experienced workers. 

Three hundred and seventy thousand 
young people are now employed by the Na- 
tional Youth Administration on its out-of- 
school work program. One hundred and 
fifty thousand of these are employed on shop 
projects and are receiving experience which 
will fit them for jobs in defense industries. 

Thes~ young people are ready for places of 
responsibility in this emergency. If theirs 
is the task of keeping the factory wheels 
turning so that men at the front line will 
lack nothing in equipment or supplies, they 
vill be prepared to take up their tools and do 
the job. If their assignment lies in the 
maintenance of the vital communication 
systems of the Nation, they will be ready to 
do their part. If it be their lot to wear their 
country’s uniform in service on land, on the 
sea, or in the air, they will be better prepared 
to defen? their homeland. 

Under national-defense appropriations 
many large factory-type work centers have 
been established where young workers are 
now producing useful goods for the armed 
services, including equipment, supplies, arms, 
and parts for ordnance depots, arsenals, and 
Army camps. N. Y. A. now has more than 
5,307 such shops, and of these at least 1,000 
are expected to be used intensively under the 
new defense work experience and training 
program. Most of these \7ill be operated with 
two and three shifts a day to meet the emer- 
gency need for new workers in defense in- 
dustries, which, according to the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, may amount to more than a 
million eight hundred thousand during this 
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year. If all defemse plants go on a three- 
sift basis, which is a likelihood, 6,000,000 
more workers will be required. 

Not only is N. Y. A. making its contribution 
through the preparing of young workers for 
jobs in defense industries and in the pro- 
duction of defense materials, but in many 
other ways. Fifteen thousand young N.Y. A. 
workers are now employed in Army posts, 
cantonments, and other military establish- 
ments throughout the country. Some of 
these youth live at their homes and are trans- 
ported to the project where they work under 
skilled Army supervision on nonmilitary 
duties, such as the repair of buildings and 
facilities and clerical work. This work has 
particular importance, because it frees the 
Army personnel for a greater amount of mili- 
tary training. In addition, a large number 
of youth have been assigned to provide cleri- 
cal assistance to selective-service boards all 
over the country, thus rendering service in 
this gigantic undertaking. 

I am proud of the record of the Alabama 
Youth Administration in this great work 
Two thousand Alabama boys and girls are 
living in resident centers while working on 
projects and in shops, many of which may 
be classed as defense plants. Twenty-five 
hundred others are employed on nonresident 
workshop-production projects, gaining expe- 
rience in such types of work as sheet-metal 
work, welding, automobile maintenance and 
repair, machine shop, and electrical and radio 
work. Three thousand others are working on 
construction projects. About 500 Alabama 
N. Y. A, young men and women are em- 
ployed on projects in connection with mili- 
tary establishments under the supervision of 
Army Officials. Numbers are assisting their 
local selective-service boards with their work. 
The work record of these young people not 
only is a credit to themselves and to the 
Youth Administration, of which they are a 
part, but to the State of which they are 
young citizens. 

Today we find youth fired with the fame 
of patriotic ferver, devoted to the cause of 
democracy, willingly giving their best efforts 
to the defense of their Nation. We find the 
doors of industry opening to those whom the 
N. ¥. A. and other agencies have prepared 
for jobs. We see them happy in finding work 
to do. Contrast this picture with that of a 
few short years ago. The world was sunk 
in the depths of the great depression. In 
every nation youth suffered most severely 
from economic dislocation. Here in the 
United States there were 6,000,000 young peo- 
ple unemployed and with no hope of em- 
ployment. The only doors open to youth in 
those dark days were the doors of empty 
freight cars, of the corner pool halls, and the 
back alleys. American youth suffered a tre- 
mendous loss in those years—a loss in morale, 
and of the educational experience which 
comes from holding down a job. They left 
their high schools and colleges with high 
hopes, but those hopes were soon shattered 
with the endless denials of their requests for 
jobs. They had no experience. There weren’t 
jobs enough for the experienced workers, 
much less for inexperienced youth 

The stage was set for action. In other na- 
tions we saw this action take violent forms. 
We saw youth, unable to get jobs in normal 
ways and set up homes and bring up families 
of their own, don black shirts and brown 
shirts and learn to goose-step at the com- 
mand of leaders who promised them a way 
out of unhappiness into glory. Today these 
youth carry the torches which daily add to 
the flames in Europe. There is no unem- 
ployment for them, for they are employed in 
the business of destruction. 

American youth had the same problems. 
Undoubtedly they Lad the same temptations 
to take the road of violence and destruction. 
But fortunately for the future of our democ- 
racy, they were made of a firmer stock, and 
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they found a leadership devoted to building 
a better life for all within the framework of 
democratic government. 


While the youth of other nations were be- 
ing regimented in their activities, with op- 
portunities for free employment and free edu- 
cation restricted, the United States, under 
the leadership of President Roosevelt, em- 
barked on a program designed to expand the 
services for employment and education of- 
fered to youth instead of restricting them. 
The Civilian Conservation Corps was estab- 
lished early in the present administration to 
give employment to youth whose activities 
had been confined to tramping the streets 
or roaming the open road. Then on June 26, 
1935—6 years ago today—the National Youth 
Administration was established. Its purposes 
were to give employment to youth who were 
out of school and unemployed, and to give 
work to students who were still in school and 
in need of funds to continue their studies. 

The value of this program can never be 
computed. Over one and a half million un- 
employed youth were given jobs and new 
opportunities during the first 5 years of the 
N.Y. A. One million seven hundred and fifty 
thousand students were given work which 
enabled them to earn the money necessary 
for them to remain in school. This very year 
473,277 students in 30,118 American high 
schools and colleges were enabled to continue 
their education through part-time employ- 
ment on the N. Y. A. student work program. 
N. Y. A. has meant a great deal to these 
youth. It has turned despair into hope; it 
has opened doors that once were closed; it 
has brought opportunity in the place of dis- 
appointment; it has given eager youth a 
chance to work and learn. 

If we were to eliminate from our consid- 
eration the other manifold contributions of 
te National Youth Administration to na- 
tional defense, the improvement of the morale 
of unemployed youth in making democracy 
real to them, would warrant its being placed 
in the highest rank of defense agencies. 
When the call to service comes, it will receive 
@ ready answer from these thousands of 
young men and women whose faith in de- 
mocracy has been renewed and whose cour- 
age has been strengthened. 

From its establishment down to May 1 
of this year the National Youth Administra- 
tion has spent $8,627,367 in the State of Ala- 
bama to provide new opportunities for Ala- 
bama boys and girls. Of this sum $2,344,286 
went to students in our high schools and 
colleges, giving hundreds of youth an op- 
portunity for greater educational advance- 
ment than would have been possible if there 
had been no National Youth Administration. 
That these students have been worthy of the 
interest of our Government is demonstrated 
by the fact that they have maintained 
scholastic records superior to the average of 
their fellow students. 

This very month of June 4,200 students 
are graduating from 1,385 schools and 26 col- 
leges and universities in Alabama who would 
have been unable to complete their education 
without the part-time work provided by the 
N. Y. A.’s student work program. Six mil- 
lion two hundred eighty-three thousand and 
eighty-one dollars have been expended on the 
out-of-school work program, furnishing em- 
ployment to approximately 50,000 Alabama 
youth in the past 6 years. 

We now have 38 resident work centers em- 
ploying 1,954 youth and 3 new centers are 
under construction. There are in addition 
63 workshops employing 2,538 youth. In 
both these shops and resident centers Ala- 
bama youth are getting experience in jobs 
related to defense industries. N. Y. A. is 
also assisting in the development of voca- 
tional education in rural areas by construct- 
ing farm shops. Nineteen of these have al- 


ready been completed and 25 additional ones 
are in the process of construction. In these 
farm shops, which are connected with the 


which is much needed in our present emer- 
gency. 

The success of the N. Y. A. program both in 
its national-defense and in its youth-serving 
aspects must be measured by the n of 
youth whom it prepares for places in in 
and who subsequently do find those 
The statistics are striking. During the 5 
months December 1940 through April 1941, 
151,949 young men and women left the rolls 
of the National Youth Administration in the 
country to take jobs in private industry. At 
least 50,000 of these received jobs in manhu- 
facturing industries which are directly or in- 
directly related to national defense. In the 
4-month period December 1940 through March 
1941, 1,546 Alabama N. Y. A. youth received 
jobs in private industry. These young people 
are now employed turning out iron and steel 
to strengthen our defense arms, building air- 
craft to guard the skies, manufacturing radio 
equipment to maintain communications with 
our farthest outposts north and south, east 
and west, building ships to carry the life-sus- 
taining flow of supplies to the valiant defend- 
ers of democracy in other continents, and in a 
thousand other ways working to make our 
Nation stronger. 

When we are thinking of these statistics 
let us not lose sight of the individuals. Be- 
hind every figure of these placements in in- 
dustry there is a youth. It may be the boy 
who discovered while on N. Y. A. that he liked 
to work with machines and who, because he 
found what be wanted, has a good job in a 
ship-repair plant. It my be the girl who 
worked on an upholstery project, and now is 
employed by an automobile company to do 
the work for which she is fitted. Every fig- 
ure is the story of a youth who has learned 
how to work, whose way in the world of busi- 
ness is more sure because he has had experi- 
ence, and who is a citizen ready and willing 
to be of service to the country which gave him 
his opportunities. 

The National Youth Administration has 
carried on a great work. The results of its 
activities will be felt for many years to come 
as its finest products—the youth themselves— 
take their places in America~ life as workers 
and as citizens. We will see as the years roll 
on that our money and our effort was well 
spent in giving American youth an oppor- 
tunity to achieve a better life within the 
framework of our democracy. 

In closing, I wish to address a word to you 
young men and women present here today 
who are employed by the National Youth Ad- 
ministration: You and your supervisors in 
N. Y. A. have worked faithfully and well. 
Almost every community in our Nation can 
point to tangible benefits which have come 
as a result of the National Youth Adminis- 
tration. In working you have added to your 
skills. You have new talents to offer your 
future employers. I congratulate you on 
your achievements, and I know that you your- 
selves are filled with the just pride that comes 
from a job well done. There is much for 
which we : hould be thankful; there is much 
with which we are highly pleased. But the 
job is not yet completed. We must not now 
rest on our laurels. You and I and every 
loyal American has a job to do in the defense 
of America. Let us each put the best we 
have within us into that job. Do not be 
content with less than the best. If we do 
that much—you on your N. Y. A. projects 
and later on in your jobs in private industry, 
the rest of us in whatever position in this 
emergency we may fill—God willing, this 
Nation of ours will survive the threatening 
tempest, and democracy will stand unbowed. 
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ADDRESS OF HON. CHARLES W. TOBEY 


Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an address delivered by me 
sed the Columbia network on July 16 
ast. 

There being no objection,-the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


I speak tonight particularly to the fathers 
and mothers of America. , 

Near the end of my term as Governor of 
New Hampshire I visited the veterans’ hospi- 
tal at Bedford, Mass, to make a personal call 
on the New Hampshire World War veterans 
among the Several hundred mental cases in 
that institution. 

Our reception committee was a brass band, 
made up of mentally sick veterans, doing their 
best to play the national anthem. It was a 
pathetic sight. Those shell-shocked patients, 
who 13 years before had been fine specimens 
of American menhood, the pride of loving 
parents, and who had left their homes, their 
wives, their children behind them on a ven- 
ture into the hell of war on the European 
Continent, on the promise—on the promise, 
I tell you—that the statesmen, the world 
politicians, would make the world safe for 
democracy and would see to it that there 
would be no more wars in the world. 

We went from bed to bed in that veterans’ 
hospital, and when I came out into the cpen 
air again, mightily moved by what I had 
seen, I made a solemn vow to Almighty God 
that if any future attempt should be made 
to launch my fellow men on an expeditionary 
force into another European war I would 
crack it, and crack it hard. 

Since the outbreak of the present war I 
have kept faith with that solemn vow, and 
so long as I have the strength to carry on 
I shall strike out at the continual sinister 
moves of those so-called leaders who seem 
bent on involving us in the ruinous, drawn- 
out death struggle in Europe, Asia, and 
Africa. 

It is high time to speak frankly. The in- 
terventionist leaders of the Nation are using 
subtle propaganda, deceit, and misrepre- 
sentation to push the American people into 
the war. Someone has defined a lie as the 
intent to deceive; and in this crucial hour 
deception, rather than truth, is the weapon 
used by the warmongers to steal the minds 
of the people. 

On October 30, in an appeal for votes for 
reelection, the President addressed the peo- 
ple of the Nation from Boston. The high- 
light of his message was the following prom- 
ise: “And while I am talking to you fathers 
and mothers, I give you one more assurance, 
I have said this before, but I shall say it 
again and again and again, your boys are 
not going to be sent into any foreign war. 
They are going into training, to form a force 
so strong that by its very existence it will 
keep the threat of war far away from our 
shores. The purpose of our defense is de- 
fense.” 
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And on November 2, he definitely said, 
“Your President says this country is not 
going to war.” 

Fathers and mothers of America, that as- 
surance could not have been more definite-— 
could not have been made any stronger—by 
any use of the English language. The peo- 
ple believed him. Relying on that assur- 
ance, they reelected him. We demand that 
he keep those promises. 

Yet in the face of these assurances, the 
Secretary of the Navy, Mr. Knox, has, with 
the consent of the President, declared for 
immediate warfare by our naval forces, in 
direct violation of his promises before the 
Senate Naval Committee when he sought 
confirmation. On that occasion, he testified 
that he was opposed to any steps by the 
United States Government, which would in- 
volve this country in the war. He further 
testified that he would not go to war under 
any circumstances. On the strength of those 
promises, the Senate voted to confirm him. 
But now those promises have gone with the 
wind. 

On this record of broken faith with the 
people of America, I say that this is truly a 
solemn, sad, and crucial hour in our Nation’s 
history. There is great need in America 
right now of a revival of common honesty 
and integrity. 

Mothers and fathers of America, let us 
get together and make the only kind of 
promise that cannot be broken—a collective 
promise to each other, that we will do every- 
thing within our power to keep America out 
of the battlefields and oceans of Europe, 
Asia, and Africa. Let us promise each other 
to work and arm America so that our shores 
will be impregnable to the combined forces 
of a war-torn and war-devastated world. 

Any interventionist who says that we of 
America, 130,000,000 strong, with a productive 
capacity greater than all Europe combined, 
cannot make our shores impregnable must 
admit, by the same reasoning, that we are 
far from ready to launch ourselves onto the 
battlefields abroad with any hope of over- 
coming the highly mechanized armies of Eu- 
rope. And yet they would have us do just 
that. 

On July 7 General Auchinleck, commander 
of British forces in the Middle East, urged 
the United States manpower as necessary to 
win the war on Germany’s own soil. He was 
following the advice given many years ago by 
Winston Churchill in his book, who said, 
“Nothing will bring American sympathy along 
with us so much as American blood shed in 
the field.” 

Of his interview with General Auchinleck, 
the New York Times correspondent wrote as 
follows: “If America adepts a status of active 
belligerency, she must prepare to wage war on 
the Continent of Europe compared to which 
our expeditionary force of 1917-18 was an 
Elks’ picnic. * * * She must be prepared 
not only to enter on a grand scale but quite 
possibly to bear the brunt of it. This time, 
in all probability, we shall not go into the 
existing battle line as we did in the nick of 
time in the last war. Quite probably we 
shall have to make our own landing some- 
where in the Eastern Hemisphere, for, as 
Auchinleck said and Wavell indicated, the 
war can really be won only in Europe and 
probably only in Germany.” 

As pointed out by the well-known writer, 
Bill Cunningham, stripped of all romantic 
language it would result in permitting the 
British Army to revert to the status of home 
guards, while we send our richest blood on 
the highly questionable task of shooting out 
a landing place somewhere in Europe and 
launching, unaided and at tremendous loss of 
life, a desperate expedition at the end of 
the longest and most dangerous lines of sup- 
ply in the history of the world’s military 
endeavors. 


It would mean fighting and dying and 
paying out billions on a venture costly in 
blood and with direful results. That is the 
picture, and that is what the interventionists 
and false promisers are heading us into. 

It is an unnecessary, unpardonable, reckless 
scheme, I say this because it is obvious to 
those who have studied the situation, that 
Hitler has built up so many hates in Europe 
that he will never be able to untangle the 
potential fifth column against him, which 
exists throughout Europe, should he live a 
thousand years. 

Each new conquest—each new country he 
invades—only weakens him and hastens his 
downfall. He cannot turn his back on the 
people of Europe and Russia and threaten 
the United States. And economically, as tes- 
tified by Bernard Baruch, Germany, not the 
United States, will be the loser of an economic 
struggle for world trade, even though she wins 
the war in Europe. 

For the administration to launch the 
people of America into the war would be an 
act of reckless and criminal disregard of the 
interests and lives of the people. In addition 
to the promises made to keep the people out 
of the war—in addition to the moral aspect of 
the case, I cite the editorial of the New York 
Times of July 3, which reads as follows: 

“The evidence mounts that all is not well 
with the national-defense program. Our 
military reporter, Hanson Baldwin, finds that 
after a year of expansion and preparation, the 
United States is still months away from ade- 
quate combat efficiency. Not a single divi- 
sion is yet ready for war. In many cases the 
unfit are in positions of responsibility. 

“None of our four armored divisions has as 
yet received a single new medium tank. 
There is not today a single Army dive bomber 
available. Ammunition shortages are still 
acute. This report is confirmed in many par- 
ticulars from high quarters.” 

The simple truth is that we are far from 
prepared to go to war. As has well been said: 
“If anything calls for us to keep out of the 
war now, it is just this unpreparedness; can 
we not recall the experience of France and 
England, in launching unprepared wars?” 

I sincerely want Britain to win and I detest 
Hitier and his philosophy. Let us give Eng- 
land all aid possible, but I am under convic- 
tion that the best interests of the American 
people demand that America stay out of this 
war. We should be governed by self-interest 
on this issue. Great Britain has demon- 
strated time and again that this policy of 
self-interest governs her every move. Be- 
cause of self-interest Britain sacrificed Czech- 
oslovakia to Germany. She egged on Poland 
to fight Germany, by empty promises of aid; 
she did the same to Belgium and France, to 
Rumania, Yugoslavia, and Greece—one after 
the other. Because of Great Britain’s self- 
interest she has now blockaded the people of 
Greece, who recently repeated the heroisms of 
their ancestors in the passes of Thermopylae. 

Today the Russians are dropping bombs 
on the defenseless civilians in the cities of 
little Finland. Do you recall the lip service 
which the President paid to the people of 
Finland when Russia did this earlier in the 
war? But today, what does he say? On 
July 11 Mr. Roosevelt sent a message to the 
Soviet Government in Moscow. I quote 
from his message: “The American people are 
bound with strong ties of historic friendship 
to the Russian people. It is, therefore, only 
natural that they are observing with sympa- 
thy and admiration the valiant struggle 
which the Russian people are waging at the 
present time in self-defense. On behalf of 
the Government and people of the United 
States, as well as on my own behalf, I thank 
you for your friendly greetings. I extend 
best wishes for yourself and for the welfare 
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and success of the Russian people.” End of 
quotation from the President’s message. 

Small comfort for brave little Finland in 
that message. 

Our Nation has just observed Independ- 
ence Day, the anniversary of the signing ot! 
our Declaration of Independence. The fun- 
damental provision of that declaration is 
that governments derive their just powers 
from the consent of the governed, the 
people. 

Therefore, people of America, write the 
President and Congress of your convictions. 
Demand that we shall not enter upon a 
shooting war without the people’s repre- 
sentatives in Congress voting thereon. 

Let him who swore to preserve, protect, 
and defend the Constitution keep that oath, 
by first securing the consent of Congress, 
which has the sole power under the Con- 
stitution to declare war. That way lies na- 
tional unity. 

In conclusion, I use the closing words of 
a recent speech of Herbert Hoover: 

“Here in America today is the only re- 
maining sanctuary of freedom, the last oasis 
of civilization, and the last reserve of moral 
and economic strength. If we are wise, these 
values can be made to serve all mankind. 

“My countrymen, we have marched into 
the twilight of a world war. Should we not 
stop here and build our defense while we can 
still see? Shall we stumble on into the 
night of chaos?” 

God forbid! 





A Die-hard Defender of Judicial Sabotage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 24, 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM PHILADELPHIA RECORD 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
from the Philadelphia Record entitled 
“A Die-Hard Defender of Judicial Sabo- 
tage.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Philadelphia (Pa.) Record] 
A DIE-HARD DEFENDER OF JUDICIAL SABOTAGE 


Until William M. Hargest, president-judge 
of the Dauphin County Common Pleas Court, 
was elected last June the Pennsylvania Bar 
Association had a long-standing rule against 
judges serving as officers of the association 

In the light of Judge Hargest’s intemperate 
tirade against Federal und State administra- 
tive agencies in his speech at the annual con- 
vention in Bedford it seems demonstrated 
that the bar should not have broken its rule. 

Hargest deplored modern trends in gov- 
ernment. Forgetting the complete failure of 
the courts in the good old days to protect 
consumers, he denounced the various Federal 
and State administrative boards, such as the 
utilities commission, I. C. C., Federal Power 
Commission, and other regulatory bodies 
created to protect the public from unre- 
strained exercise of monopolistic power. 
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In the old days it was much nicer. A 
corporation-controlled judiciary would simply 
grant injunctions when corporations wanted 
them, approve interminable delays, and up- 
hold whatever rates the utilities wanted— 
and the public had to like it. 

Today it doesn’t work that way. As Public 
Utility Commissioner Richard J. Beamish 
points out in his forceful statement resign- 
ing from the bar association and denouncing 
Hargest: 

“We now have in the administrative 
agencies power to impose temporary rates 
upon companies that seek to delay justice to 
consumers. Through the Federal Reserve 
Board banking has been stabilized; through 
the insurance clauses of the National Bank- 
ing Act deposits are secure; through the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission rebating by 
railroads and chiseling by truck companies 
have been curbed; through the Securities and 
Exchange Commission Wall Street and pirati- 
cal holding companies are being curbed; 
through the Federal Power Commission co- 
operating with the Pennsylvania Public Util- 
ity Commission, the manipulations of Hop- 
son and his gang have been exposed and their 
practices abolished. You pass over all the 
good that has been accomplished by these 
agencies to take a crack at young lawyers 
who are used as examiners in investigations 
by these bodies.” 

There is the story in a nutshell. 

These regulatory agencies were created be- 
cause the courts, Federal and State—and 
notoriously the courts of Pennsylvania— 
failed to protect consumers and taxpayers, 
and behaved precisely as one would expect 
corporation lawyers to behave when put upon 
the bench. 

Judge Hargest’s own court is probably the 
most notorious example of an obstructive 
judicial agency that we can bring to mind. 
Its record is enough to curl the hair. His 
Dauphin County court is on record as 
having— 

1. Delayed operation of the Pennsylvania 
Pawnbrokers’ Act for 2 years, by use of the 
injunction, at a cost of $2,000,000 to bor- 
rowers; 

2. Killed the law creating a 44-hour work- 
week in Pennsylvania; 

8. Blocked, by injunction, the full-crew 
bill; 

4. Blocked, by injunction, the liberalized 
Workmen’s Compensation Act put through 
by the Earle administration; 

5. Blocked transfer of Byberry to the State; 

6. Blocked a State probe of an alleged 
gasoline monopoly; 

7. Lent itself to the notorious political 
inquisition into the Earle administration, 
which ended as a complete fiasco. 

We could name other instances of shock- 
ing behavior by Judge Hargest’s court. But 
these samples should be enough to refresh 
the memory and to show exactly that kind 
of judicial obstruction, delay, and political 
influence which discredited this court and 
nullified the public usefulness of s0 many 
other courts. 

It was only after the courts had failed in 
sO many instances; only after the United 
States Supreme Court tried for years to plant 
itself in the path of progress, that our regu- 
latory agencies were created. 

They were created to protect a helpless 
public from being gouged by monopoly, the 
lawyers of monopoly, and the courts of mo- 
nopoly. And that very pressure has had much 
to do, since, with improving the personnel of 
the courts themselves, and leading most of 
them to march forward with the times. 

Not so Judge Hargest. The Dauphin 
County court remains one of the few strong- 
holds of special privilege in these parts, and 
Judge Hargest remains one of its few 
champions. 


We are glad to see Commissioners Beamish 
and Buchanan telling the judge off. He had 
it coming to him. It is unfortunate that the 
really important applause for his attack will 
be confined to Tory dinner tables. 

One way to judge judges is by those who 
cheer them. 





Veterans’ Statistics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 24,1941 ° 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, many 
of us are under many misconceptions as 
to the extent of our Nation’s expenditures 
on behalf of its veterans and their de- 
pendents, currently and as to past years. 

Mr. Millard W. Rice, national service 
director for the Disabled American Vet- 
erans, recently compiled some statistics, 
which he secured from the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration, the War Department, the 
Navy Department, the Treasury Depart- 
ment, and so forth, which are so illumi- 
nating that I feel they will prove of 
interest to my colleagues: 

I am sure that some of you have been 
of the impression that the Federal ex- 
penditures on behalf of veterans consti- 
tute a very substantial sum, but I want 
to point out that during the current fiscal 
year it will approximate only about 2% 
percent of all Federal appropriations, and 
probably a much smaller percentage be- 
fore the year is over. Since the inception 
of our Nation, expenditures on behalf of 
veterans have constituted only about 13 
percent of all Federal expenditures of 
nearly $200,000,000,000, of which more 
than three-fifths has been incurred di- 
rectly for preparation against or for war, 
participation in war, and to provide for 
the human aftermath of war. 

Less than 9 percent of all living World 
War veterans receive any Government 
compensation by reason of service-in- 
curred disabilities, and 60 percent of 
them receive less than $40 per month 
compensation, whereas more than 80 
percent of them receive less than $60 per 
month compensation. 

Less than 10 percent of all living World 
War veterans receive any kind of mone- 
tary benefits from the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

World War veterans are now dying at 
the rate of 103 per day, Spanish War vet- 
erans at the rate of 24 every 24 hours, and 
Civil War veterans at the rate of 3 a day. 

Although the average age of World 
War veterans is now about 48 years, it is 
interesting to note that there are nearly 
766,000 who have not yet reached the age 
of 45, and there are only slightly more 
than a million who have passed the age 
of 50. 

Although more than 200,000 World 
War veterans were wounded during their 
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active service, only 77,772 are now receiv- 
ing any compensation from Uncle Sam 
because of such wounds. 

The compilation by Mr. Rice is as 
follows: 


VETERAN STATISTICS AS OF JUNE 30, 1941 


4,057,101 served in Army, 2,059,629 over- 
seas. 

596,073 served in Navy and 104,066 in Ma- 
rine Corps, about 50 percent overseas. 

24,234,021 registered for the selective draft. 

2,810,296 were inducted after draft selec- 
tion. 

250,240 were discharged from the draft 
after being called. 

10,250 Army men were dishonorably dis- 
charged. 

130,128 total deaths. ; 

39,362 were killed: 37,568 Army, 1,454 ma- 
rines, and 340 Navy. 

14,009 died of wounds: 12,942 Army, 1,008 
marines, and 59 Navy. 

53,371 were combat deaths: 50,510 Army, 
2,462 marines, and 399 Navy. 

75,460 died of diseases: 69,446 Army, 701 
marines, and 5,313 Navy. 

1,297 died of other causes. 

201,325 wounded, not mortally: 193,611 in 
Army and 7,714 in marines. 

349,779 World War veterans—less than 9 
percent of all—receive compensation for 
service-connected disabilities: 32,455 on tem- 
porary partial ratings, 1,514 on temporary 
total ratings, 282,322 on permanent partial 
ratings, and 33,488 (9.57 percent) on per- 
manent total ratings. 

27 percent of all service-connected dis- 
abled World War veterans receive less than 
$20 per month compensation; 46 percent less 
than $30; 60 percent less than $40; 66 per- 
cent less than $50; 81 percent less than $60; 
91 percent less than $100; and only 8.8 per- 
cent receive compensation of $100 or more, 
an average as to all of $39.71 per month 
($39.77 yea~ ago). 

72,333 World War veterans receive pen- 
sions for permanent total non-service-con- 
nected disabilities of $6 (single men in fa- 
cilities) or $30 per month. 

87,926 disabled Regulars were receiving 
pensions averaging $31.90 per month (only 
$31.48 year ago). 

1,560 Civil War veterans were receiving 
pensions. 

1,955 Indian war veterans were receiving 
pensions. 

152,591 Spanish-American War veterans 
were receiving pensions (Philippine Insur- 
rection and Boxer Rebellion) averaging 
$55.90 per month ($54.96 a year ago). 

2,617 emergency (including 5 provisional) 
World War officers were receiving retirement 
benefits, also 4 retired Reserve officers (Public, 
18, sec. 5, 76th Cong.). 

161,107 service-connected death claims 
have been allowed; 96,491 are now active, 
providing pensions for 29,478 widows, 31,462 
children, and 77,885 parents at an average 
monthly payment of $46.65 per case. 

21,903 deceased World War veterans who 
died by reason of some disability other than 
their service-connected disabilities, provide 
pensions for 18,527 dependent widows and 
32,104 children at an average monthly pay- 
ment of $35.31 per case. 

60,589 deceased Spanish-American War vet- 
erans provide pensions for 58,148 widows, 
7,451 children, and 328 parents, a total of 
65,927 dependents. 

3,836 deceased Indian war veterans provide 
pensions for 3,798 widows, 68 children, and 
10 others, a total of 3,876 dependents. 

43,313 deceased Civil War veterans provide 
pensions for 41,279 widows and 2,211 chil- 
dren, a total of 43,490 dependents. 

107 widows of Mexican War (1848) veter- 
ans receiving pensions. 
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1 deceased War of 1812 veteran provides 
pension for 1 daughter. 

251,761 veterans received hospital treat- 
ment during the last fiscal year, of whom 
only 26,141 were for service-connected dis- 
abilities. 

57,988 persons were in hospitals on June 
80, 1941, of whom 12,825 were veterans with 
service-connected disabilities. 

51,838 were World War veterans, of whom 
10,829 were service-connected, 40,731 non- 
service-connected, and 278 observation cases; 
3,301 were other war veterans; 2,849 disabled 
Regulars, 38 allied veterans, 127 C. C. C. and 
W. P. A. employees; and 90 miscellaneous. 

34,257 were neuropsychiatric patients, 18,- 
691 general medical and surgical patients, 
4,758 were tubercular patients and 535 obser- 
vation and non-V. A. not classified. 

80,724 veterans were admitted for domicili- 
ary care last fiscal year; 13,926 remaining on 








June 30, 1941, of whom 12,831 were World 
War veterans (12,134 non-service-connected). 

80,596 beds—61,849 hospital and 18,747 
domiciliary—in 91 Veterans’ Administration 
facilities. 

2,570 beds in other Government hospitals 
(Army, 705; Navy, 995; Public Health Service, 
790; and Interior Department, 80). 

39,097 veterans were under guardianship. 

4,121,543 veterans and dependents have 
applied for adjusted compensation involving 
$3,766,840,086.74. 

4,500,000 World War veterans applied for 
war-risk insurance, involving $39,000,000,000. 

613,320 Government life-insurance policies 
were in force with face value of $2,567,154,350. 

356,789 national service life-insurance pol- 
icies in force, with face value of $1,159,296,000. 

766,476 World War veterans were then less 
than 45 years of age, 2,102,566 between 45 


Age and death rate in 1941 
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and 50, 1,068,447 between 50 and 60, 3,241,- 
322 more than 45, 1,138,756 more than 50, 
70,309 more than 60, and 25,688 more than 65. 

4,007,798 living World War veterans now 
constitute about 3.18 percent of the total 
population and about 4.7 percent of total 
adult population of the United States. 

$579,693,162 appropriation to Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration for year ending June 30, 1941, is 
only about 2.5 percent of all Federal appro- 
priations for year. 

$24,706,700,000 has been expended because 
of relief to veterans and their dependents 
since Naticn was founded, which, however, is 
only about 13 percent of the grand total of 
all Federal expenditures of about $198,000,- 
000,000, of which more than 60 percent was 
incurred directly because of preparation 
against or for war, participation in war, and 
to provide for the aftermath of war. 
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National Morale of Vital Importance in 
Modern War 


REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 24, 1941 


Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, in olden days armies went out 
to do battle either offensively or de- 
fensively and lived and maintained 
themselves very largely as they traveled 
except for a base of supplies such as 
ammunition, rifles, cannon, and so forth. 
The populace generally had compara- 
tively little to do with the business of 
fighting. The armies usually foraged 
and lived on the sections through which 
they marched, ravaging the countryside 
like locusts. 





In those days, military commanders 
recognized the vital necessity of a high 
morale and a high state of esprit de 
corps among the soldiers. What the 
populace thought about the war made 
comparatively little difference in the 
military outcome. 

In modern war, armies operate 
through airplanes, trains, ships, motor- 
ized transports, sometimes hundreds of 
miles away from their bases, and hun- 
dreds of miles over or in the interior of 
the countries with whom they are at war. 
Modern warfare is no longer a matter 
of an army in uniform on parade with 
flying banners and blaring bands. It is 
unromantic science, technology, and 
machinery. Therefore, all the populace, 
all of the people, men, women, and chil- 
dren, because of employment in neces- 
sary industries and the bombing of the 
cities and those industries, are just as 
much in the war, and are just as much a 
part of the fighting forces of their coun- 
try, as are the uniformed soldiers, 
whether those soldiers be uniformed in 
gaudy colors or drab overalls. 

It has, therefore, become a matter of 
vital importance that the morale and 


the esprit de corps of the citizens in gen- 
eral be kept at as high a point as that 
of the actual soldiers themselves. 

The first objective of modern war 
strategy is to suddenly and quickly crush 
the morale of the people behind the army. 
If that can be accomplished, the army 
has no base of operations to fall back 
on and its cause is lost. 

All of these things being accepted facts, 
and vital facts, among the best military 
strategists today, it becomes a matier of 
grave import as to the effects upon the 
morale of the American people, which 
may be wrought by continued broken 
promises, inconsistencies, contradictions 
of policy, concealments of mistakes and 
motives, and the employment of hair- 
splitting technicalities and “weasel 
words” to fool the people step by step into 
a shooting war in which they want no 
part. 

It makes no difference whether it is 
the term for which the conscriptees and 
the National Guard shall be held in 
service, or the progress of airplane pro- 
duction, or the concealment of the send- 
ing of troops to Iceland, or the secret 
building of bases in Ireland and Scotland. 
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All such moves hurt national morale. 
The people feel that they are entitled to 
know the truth from their Government. 
The administration and its political 
strategists may think they are getting 
away with something clever, but the fact 
is that, blow by blow, and step by step, 
this sort of thing breaks down the public 
morale and must, if persisted in, even- 
tually destroy the confidence of the peo- 
ple in the administration. When that 
point is reached, if it ever is, in this coun- 
try, the morale of the people will be gone, 
the esprit de corps of Americans will be 
damaged or destroyed, and any war would 
be lost before we went into it. 

The President of the United States is, 
by virtue of his office, Commander in 
Chief of the armed forces of the Nation. 
In time of national peril the President is 
supposed to rise entirely above all po- 
litical or personal feelings and to think 
and work and act only for the best in- 
terests of all the Nation. If the people 
of the United States get the fixed idea 
their President is playing politics, or try- 
ing to force through some new social 
theories under the guise of a national 
preparedness, or if the people become 
convinced New Deal political bureaucrats 
or strategists are utilizing the war and 
national preparedness for personal or po- 
litical purposes, the damage to the na- 
tional morale might well become irrep- 
arable. 

Gen. Hugh S. Johnson has time and 
again referred to the strategy of New 
Deal politicians and bureaucrats as being 
“too damned clever,” and some of us in 
Washington are beginning to wonder if 
this cleverness may be “too damned 
clever” for the security of the country. 

Every clear-thinking person must re- 
alize that it is vitally important for all 
the people to have unbounded confidence 
not only in the Commander in Chief of 
the armed forces and the military and 
naval leaders, but they should have the 
same degree of confidence in those civil- 
ians who are placed at the head of im- 
portant work, like Harry Hopkins, Sidney 
Hillman, and others engaged in equally as 
important functions. Thomas Jefferson 
was right when he once said: 

In a government like ours it is necessary 
to embrace in its administration as great a 
mass of confidence as possible by employing 
those who have a character with the public 
of their own and not merely a secondary one 
through the Executive. 


Having mentioned Thomas Jefferson, it 
might be well for us to also remember 
that he said: 


I have ever deemed it fundamental for the 
United States never to take active part in the 
quarrels of Europe. Their political interests 
ere entirely distinct from ours. Their mutual 
jealousies, their balance of power, their com- 
plicated alliances, their forms and principles 
of government are all foreign to us. They 
are nations of eternal war. All their energies 
are expended in the destruction of the labor, 
property, and lives of their people. On our 
part, never had a people so favorable a chance 
of trying the opposite system of peace and 
fraternity with mankind, and the direction 
of all the means and faculties to the purposes 
of improvement instead of destruction. 
* * * I do sincerely wish that we could 


take our stand on a ground perfectly neutral 
and independent toward all hations. * * * 
After p.unging us in all the broils of the 

nations, there would remain but 
one act to close ou: tragedy—that is, to break 
up our Union. * * * I hope we may still 
keep clear of them, notwithstanding our 
present thralldom, and that time may be 
given us to reflect on the awful crisis we have 
passed through and to find some means of 
shielding ourselves in the future from for- 
eign influence, political, commercial, or in 
whatever form it may be attempted. I can 
scarcely withhold myself from joining in the 
wish of Silas Dean—that there were an ocean 
of fire between us and the Old World. 


We must guard, and guard well, the 
morale of the American people, and to do 
that we must maintain—and merit—the 
confidence of the people in the adminis- 
— Only the administration can do 

at. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. WILLIAM P. LAMBERTSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 24, 1941 


Mr. LAMBERTSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
am ashamed of the feeble stand I have 
taken for peace. 

The generals do not want to let the 
boys return home, for they have given 
them so little that they are ashamed 
of it. 

It is reliably reported that two Ameri- 
can companies of private enterprise have 
recently bought aluminum from England. 

To Hades with the Roosevelt-Willkie 
foreign policy which will destroy us, win 
or lose. Attention William Allen White: 
This is not partisan. 

At a picture show I had to see four fat- 
headed Russian generals decorated by 
their Henry Stimson, and the propa- 
ganda was paid for by our taxpayers. 

The Chief wants selectees for the dura- 
tion of the emergency. The emergency 
will last as long as F. D. R. is President, 
and he will be President as long as he can. 

There is only a very remote possibility 
that Germany will take us some day, but 
for the present we are under another for- 
eign power. Our flag is always accom- 
panied now. 

They are planning on taking the 24,000 
employees in the War Department from 
the 17 buildings they now occupy to a 
new plant, within a year, on 67 acres next 
to Arlington. The Department and the 
cemetery should snuggle. 

We passed a $7,000,000,000 bill Thurs- 
day for Army-Navy-maritime deficiencies 
in 2 hours, and the Senate will debate 
for 30 days on a tax bill half as large, 
which the House committee has worked 
on 4 months. Where is sense? 

Whether the selectees are kept or re- 
leased is not the important question. 


The real issue is, Shall we add the cloak 
of congressional constitutional sanction 
to the thin-iced emergencies declared by 
another branch for 2 years? If they win, 
it is a green light. 





Proposed Federal Communications Com- 
mission Investigation of Newspaper 
Ownership of Broadcasting Stations 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. EARL C. MICHENER 


OF MICHIGAN 
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Thursday, July 24, 1941 





STATEMENT OF POSITION OF THE 
DETROIT NEWS 





Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, on 
August 20, 1920, the Detroit News 
founded the first commercial broadcast- 
ing station, WWJ, and this station has 
operated daily since then. WW is out- 
standing ‘in its field and is greatly appre- 
ciated, especially by the people of Mich- 
igan and surrounding territory. 

In response to a request from the editor 
of Editor and Publisher for a statement 
of the position of the Detroit News, with 
respect to the proposed Federal Com- 
munications Commission investigation of 
newspaper ownership of broadcasting 
stations, they submitted a statement and, 
pursuant to permission granted me to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I sub- 
mit that statement, which is as follows: 


It seems to the Detroit News that the 
Federal Communications Commission has an 
Obligation to the public to see that radio 
stations are operated in the public interest, 
and that naturally entails its seeking assur- 
ance of the responsibility of those seeking 
licenses to operate. As the founder of the 
first commercial broadcasting station WWJ 
which we have operated daily since August 
20, 1920, we ask for nothing more than a dis- 
passionate examination of our record of 
service for 21 years including our pioneer 
efforts toward the development of broad- 
casting in ultrahigh frequency, and more 
recently in the frequency modulation fields. 
The traditions of ethical journalism are 
wholly harmonious with the Commission’s 
purpose to see that radio operates in the 
public interest, convenience, and necessity. 
We could ask no better witness than the 
competitive stations in our own area and the 
public we have sought so diligently to serve. 
The original intent of the Detroit News in 
entering the radio field was to further reli- 
able methods of communication as a natural 
step in the advancement of journalism, and 
increase our service to the public. To this 
end we operated our station for 5 years 
without accepting any revenue of any kind 
from any source. It is now, as always, our 
aim to maintain those standards of integrity 
in advertising which characterize not only 
good stations but good newspapers, and to 
put the public welfare and interest ahead 
of profit at all times. It would seem to us 
fundamentally unjust to judge any applica- 
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tion for a new license or the continuance of 
an old one on any other basis than the good 
character, fitness, and responsibility of the 
individual applicant. 





Stop Hitler From Sending His Spies 
Here—Close the Door Against Euro- 
pean “Isms” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. LEONARD ALLEN 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 








Thursday, July 24, 1941 





ADDRESS OF HON. A. LEONARD ALLEN, OF 
LOUISIANA, BEFORE THE NATIONAL 
COUNCIL, JUNIOR ORDER OF UNITED 
AMERICAN MECHANICS, AT THE ANNUAL 
NATIONAL SESSION HELD IN WASHING- 
TON ON JUNE 17, 1941 





Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following address 
delivered by me before the annua! na- 
tional session of the National Council, 
Junior Order of United American Me- 
chanics, at the annual session held in 
Washington June 17, 1941: 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I am glad 
to have the opportunity of addressing you. 
I am glad because I realize that I am talking 
to an organization of red-blooded, true Ameri- 
cans. I have known something of your fine, 
patriotic order and of your very high and 
noble purposes. I am honored, therefore, this 
evening by your kind invitation. 

We are facing what is probably the most 
critical time in the history of our country. 
You have heard that before. It is no news 
to you. Some of you may know more about 
it than I do. 

I came here at your kind invitation pri- 
marily to discuss with you the question of 
immigration. I will necessarily have to be 
brief, In this day of chaos and world strife, 
when nation is arrayed against nation, the 
question of immigration presents a serious 
problem. It has always been a serious prob- 
lem but it is more serious now than ever 
because of the existence of widespread na- 
tional and international treachery. In our 
country here we have citizens who believe 
that the door should be shut against aliens 
from Europe for the present, and those who 
believe that we ought to let the Europeans 
come in freely. I readily admit that I belong 
to that group that believes that we ought 
to close the door for the time being at least. 
In other words, I am a restrictionist. I am 
not antialien but I am pro-American. I have 
no hatred against anybody or any group, but 
I have a deep devotion for America and her 
institutions and I do not want to see any- 
thing done at this time that might in any 
manner endanger our country. 

A few days ago you read statements in the 
papers attributed to high officials in the Gov- 
ernment to the effect that America should 
continue to be the asylum for the oppressed 
peoples of Europe. You hear it said that we 
are all the sons of immigrants—that we all 
got here somehow and from somewhere. They 
use that as an argument that we should con- 
tinue to hold the door open to those of other 
lands who wish to come here at this time. 


The fact that most of our ancestors came 
from Europe certainly is no argument that 
we should receive Europeans with open arms 
now. Conditions have changed. Europe is 
filled with distrust, hate, and fear. It is the 
breeding place for every sort of ideology and 
philosophy contrary to our American con- 
cepts of government. Those who come from 
such surroundings certainly bring with them 
their own preconceived ideas and philoso- 
phies, and many of them strive to propa- 
gate them in America. I would not argue 
that all of them come for such purposes. 
Unquestionably some of them come with the 
best of motives, but can we afford at this 
critical time to take a chance on those who 
come with a wrong motive? Now, back to 
the argument that America should be the 
asylum of the world. That is a fallacy. It is 
a fallacy because, unquestionably, we cannot 
take care of all of the oppressed peoples of 
Europe. Europe is exploding. The fires of 
hate and oppression have been kindled all 
over Europe. Hundreds of millions of people 
are oppressed. It is ridiculous, therefore, to 
contend that America can be the asylum of 
these people. We sympathize with those who 
are oppressed, who do not enjoy our liberty, 
but we cannot relieve the situation, and I 
am unwilling to endanger the peace, happi- 
ness, and security of a hundred and thirty 
million Americans by taking the chance at 
this time of admitting the hordes from 
Europe, some of whom certainly would be 
“fifth columnists” and Quislings. Away with 
that slogan that America should be the asy- 
lum of the world. It will not work now. 
Some contend that it is contrary to the 
fundamental principles of America to place 
restrictions on immigration. Since when 
did it become un-American to try to guaran- 
tee to a hundred and thirty million Ameri- 
cans the right to be free from the infiltration 
of “isms” from Europe? I am reliably in- 
formed that Hitler is sending men here now to 
America with the instruction that they must 
report to him what they see and hear. In 
some cases members of their families are 
held as hostages, so to speak, and those who 
come here under such circumstances are 
compelled to report to Hitler or their loved 
ones will suffer. How can anyone say that 
we should not stop them from coming here? 
Do you remember a few days ago, when the 
British left Greece and went to Crete and 
the press reported that the very boat that 
carried the British to Crete carried also some 
so-called refugees who were supposed to be 
running away from Hitler? The same news 
dispatch informed us that when these Brit- 
ish got to Crete these same refugees who 
went with them changed in a moment and 
became “fifth columnists.” In these days 
of treachery how can we know what an im- 
migrant’s real position is? How can we 
know what his real motives are? 

A few days ag we read in the papers of 
ships coming from France to the island of 
Martinique in the West Indies. These news 
accounts told us of how the water was strewn 
with letters and papers which many on board, 
fearing detection, had thrown into the water. 

My friends, we should certainly beware of 
those who come from Hitler-dominated re- 
gions. I repeat, we have no way of knowing 
whether Hitler sent them or not. We do 
know that he sent them to Norway, that he 
sent them into France, and that he sent them 
into Greece and other countries. This is a 
time when we should be on guard. Let every 
man take his stand today for America. Some 
of us on Capitol Hill are waging a fight to 
keep those from coming here who might 
cause us trouble. We need your help and 
your cooperation. We intend to continue the 
fight because we are fighting for America. 

The records show that we have received 
over 10,000 visitors this year. Our danger at 
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the present time is not so much from the 
quota immigrants. Our danger lies chiefly, 
in my opinion, in those who came in as vis- 
itors and they are coming every day. Those 
in that class as a rule are the intelligent ones, 
who are in most cases highly educated and 
capable of deceiving. We read in the papers 
a few days ago where a famous German vis- 
itor, supposed to be a German businessman, 
who had been in this country for several 
months, turned out to be, according to reports, 
one of Hitler’s chief agents. There was se- 
cured from the State Department a few days 
ago a list of a thousand people who have come 
in recently. Mind you, this is only about 
one-tenth of those who have come in this 
year as visitors. 

Listen to this partial list: In this 1,000 
there were 90 classed as journalists, writers, 
and authors. Can you imagine the type of 
journalist, writer, or author that we would 
now get from Russia or Germany or France, 
all dominated by Hitler and Stalin? In the 
list there are 32 attorneys and lawyers. I 
think we have no need for them here. There 
are listed 25 professors and teachers; 170 
artists, art dealers, and lecturers; 15 physicians 
and doctors; 8 social workers, and soon. Can 
you imagine the type of social worker that 
we would expect to get out of Russia and 
Germany now? They tell us that they are 
particular about the type of people they let 
in. Well; this same list includes 40 under 
the heading “No information.” In other 
words, in that group they admit that there 
are 40 persons concerning whom they have 
no information. Can anyone argue that it 
is safe now to admit from Stalin’s domain, 
Hitler’s domain, and other sections domi- 
nated by them, these journalists, writers, au- 
thors, teachers, professors, social workers, 
and so forth? I do not believe that our 
American schools need these European teach- 
ers now. I do not believe we need these 
European doctors, these social workers, and 
others. My friends, this infiltration from 
Europe is going on. I repeat that we should 
be on guard. 

A few days ago Col. John Thomas Taylor, 
national legislative representative of the 
great American Legion, came to me and 
told me of a situation which he considers 
alarming. He revealed to me how England 
had taken into custody certain foreigners at 
the outbreak of the war in 1939; how Eng- 
land considered these foreigners dangerous to 
her own safety and sent a part of them to 
Canada and other places. Some 2,500 of 
these people that England considered unsafe 
to run at large were sent to Canada and 
Canada also considered it unsafe to give them 
their freedom. Colonel] Taylor learned of a 
diabolical scheme to bring these persons in- 
terned in Canada into the United States. I 
introduced a bill, H. R. 4873, to prevent that. 
As usual, certain interests, who delight to 
welcome the hordes from Europe to our coun- 
try, are fighting this bill. We do not say 
that all of those persons interned in Canada 
are bad, but it is safe to conclude that some 
of them are bad and we take the position that 
if England considered them unsafe for her, 
and if Canada considered them unsafe for 
Canada, in the name of common sense we 
have no business taking a chance on letting 
them come into our country. 

I have recently introduced another bill, 
H. R. 4861, dealing extensively with this ques- 
tion of immigration. The American Legion 
and other patriotic groups are behind it also. 
I have just been informed that your splendid 
organization has endorsed both of these bills 
which I have introduced, and I want to thank 
you for it and I appreciate the fact that you 
have taken this forthright stand. This latter 
bill undertakes to regulate the conduct of 
aliens in the United States and to deport 
where possible. It further undertakes to 
keep undesirables from Europe out of this 
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country. It does not exactly stop immigra- 
tion completely, although I would like to see 
that done for a while at least. 

In passing I wish to mention another bill, 
H. R. 3, which is known as the Hobbs bill and 
which in its present form is very dangerous. 
A part of that bill meets my entire approval, 
but a great portion of it is bad. It would go 
far to destroy our quota system. That bill is 
being opposed by the American Legion and 
other patriotic groups, and I am happy to 
know that your fine organization is included 
in that list of opponents. 

My friends, we are still fighting. We are 
fighting against odds. We are fighting against 
great influence. Great pressure is being 
brought to bear now to cripple our immigra- 
tion laws and admit the peoples of Europe. 
Let us stand with America and for America. 
Let us stand against Hitler, Stalin, Mussolini, 
and their agents. In the name of America 
and all of the people of America let us not 
take a chance on further infiltration of un- 
desirables from Europe. We must carefully 
watch the “fifth columnists” who are here, 
and we ought to make it impossible for any 
more of them to come in. That is our job. 
I implore all Americans to be on the job and 
help to protect this country. 





Letter of Thomas Jefferson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WILLIAM G. STRATTON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 24, 1941 


EXCEPPT FROM LETTER TO GEN. THAD- 
DEUS KOSCIUSKO 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include a portion of a letter written 
by Thomas Jefferson to Gen. Thaddeus 
Kosciusko. At that time, as today, the 
world was torn with war and bloodshed. 
The following words of Jefferson are 
worthy of serious consideration in this 
present trying hour, when the passions 
and evcitement of war threaten to over- 
come common sense and the interests of 
the American people. 


EXCERPT FROM THOMAS JEFFERSON’S LETTER 
DATED APRIL 13, 1811 


But when we see two antagonists contend- 
ing ad internecionem, so eager for mutual de- 
struction as to disregard all means, to deal 
their blows in every direction regardless on 
whom they may fall, prudent bystanders, 
whom some of them may wound, instead of 
thinking it cause to join in the maniac con- 
test, get out of the way as well as they can, 
and leave the cannibals to mutual ravin. It 
would have been perfect Quixotism in us to 
have encountered these Bedlamites, to have 
undertaken the redress of all wrongs against 
a world avowedly rejecting all regard to right. 
We have, therefore, remained in peace, suf- 
fering frequent injuries. but on the whole 
multiplying, improving, prospering beyond all 
example. It is evident to all that in spite of 





great losses, much greater gains have ensued. 
When these gladiators shall have worried each 
other into ruin or reason, instead of lying 
among the dead on the bloody arena, we shall 
have acquired a growth and strength which 
will place us hors d’insulte. 


Peace, then, has 





been our principle, peace it our interest, and 
peace has saved to the world this only plant 
of free and rational government now existing 
in it. 





The Negro Discriminated Against in Our 
National Defense Program 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


’ HON. ARTHUR W. MITCHELL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 24, 1941 





RADIO ADDRESS OF HON. ARTHUR W. 
MITCHELL, OF ILLINOIS 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following address, 
which I am making over the radio today: 


In the first session of the Seventy-fourth 
Congress, early in the year of 1935, I intro- 
duced several bills which had for their pur- 
pose the improvement of race relations in 
this country and the securing for the Negro 
the same rights and privileges enjoyed by 
American citizens of other races. Among 
these bills was H. R. 5733, a bill to create an 
industrial commission on Negro affairs. The 
purpose of that bill was stated in section 4, 
which reads as follows: 

“That the duties of the Industrial Commis- 
sion on Negro Affairs created by this act 
shall be to study the economic conditions of 
the Negro; to study the labor problems in 
which the Negro is fundamentally interested; 
to stimulate and encourage thrift and in- 
dustry among the Negroes of this country; to 
promote the general welfare of the Negro in 
industrial pursuits, and to encourage his gen- 
eral uplift; to work out plans looking toward 
the solution of the different problems con- 
fronting the Negro race of the United States; 
to consider all questions pertaining to the 
Negro that may be referred to said Commis- 
sion by any department of the United States 
Government; and report a suggested solu- 
tion of any and all problems that may be pre- 
sented to the Commission by any officer of the 
United States, the Governor or attorney gen- 
eral of any of the States, or labor department 
of any State in the United States; to recom- 
mend what may be necessary for the stability 
of labor in the different States; to discourage 
subversive doctrine and propaganda; to work 
toward the formulation of a policy for mutual 
understanding and confidence between the 
races; to report to Congress through the 
President of the United States all their acts 
and doings; and to make such recommenda- 
tions for the solution of any problem or prob- 
lems affecting the Negro that they may deem 
advisable.” 

I have reintroduced this bill in the Sev- 
enty-fifth, Seventy-sixth, and Seventy-sev- 
enth Congresses. It is now before the Judi- 
ciary Committee of the House and is know as 
H.R. 109. As early as June 18, 1935, the Judi- 
ciary Committee held rather extensive hear- 
ings on this bill but has never reported the 
bill out for the consideration of the Congress. 
Sometime during 19351 had a conference with 
the President of the United States in which 
we discussed at some length the provisions of 
this bill and the necessity of its passage, and 
the far-reaching effect it would have in the 
general improvement of the status of the Ne- 
gro as an American citizen. With this as a 
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background, it is not difficult for anyone to 
understand that the major effort whieh I 
have made as a Member of the Congress of 
the United States during the past 7 years 
has been to bring about a larger degree of 
justice, economic ty, and civic rec- 
ognition for America’s largest minority group, 

I am deeply gratified at the action of the 
President of the United States in his order 
of June 25, 1941, which provided for the ap- 
pointment of a Committee on Fair Employ- 
ment Practice. This, as everyone must know, 
is only one of the many provisions of my bill, 
the passage of which I have urged over a 
long period of years, and which bill should 
have the endorsement of every American citi- 
zen believing in fair play for American citi- 
zens. Who can say that this bill is asking 
too much of a nation leading the fight for 
genuine democracy for the world? At pres- 
ent, we are making a desperate effort to create 
and maintain stronger friendship and better 
relations with South American countries so as 
to protect democracy in the world. It is my 
candid opinion that our task in this connec- 
tion is made most difficult because of our 
failure to practice these very principles among 
ourselves, and to extend the proper recogni- 
tion and justice to the Negro who is an 
American citizen, living in this country and 
performing every duty imposed upon him by 
the Government, and whose loyalty to this 
Government has never been questioned and 
cannot now be questioned. 

At this very moment when this country is 
straining every nerve and fiber to prepare it- 
self for defense against subversive doctrines 
and activities; calling loud and long for 
workers in every field, the Negro is not in- 
cluded except in the most limited way. Let 
me state briefly the results of a survey re- 
cently made on the employment status and 
practice of employment by large industries 
and factories in the manufacture and pro- 
duction of our material and defense equip- 
ment. 

J. H. Kindelberger, president of the North 
American Aviation, Inc., announced to the 
Kanes City Star, March 1941, that Fairfax 
Bombing Plant, which North American Avia- 
tion, Inc., will operate at Kansas City, Kans., 
would not use any Negro skilled workers, no 
matter what his ability or training. This 
announcement was made despite the fact 
that Negro freeholders had voted 4 to 1 for 
bond issue to purchase property upon which 
the plant was to be built. 

Vultee Aircraft Corporation in California 
informed all applicants and Negro organiza- 
tions that employees in their plant would 
have to be of the Caucasian race only. 

Baldwin Locomotive Co., of Philadelphia, 
flatly refused to consider hiring Negroes in 
the tank-production work, despite the fact 
of an acute shortage of labor in the plant. 
White workers are being recruited from all 
parts of the Atlantic coast. They are also 
taking 40 white defense trainees every month 
but are refusing to accept any Negro trainees 
at all. 

Fairchild Aviation Corporation, of New 
York, announced through its personnel man- 
ager that they are not at all interested in 
employing Negroes and that they will not 
employ any Negro workers in the plant. 
About 900 workers are now being employed 
and they will employ two or three hundred 
more in the next month. The personnel 
manager stated that they would only employ 
Negroes if the law made them do it. 

Glenn L. Martin Co., cf Baltimore, has em- 
ployed about 18,000 workers in the last few 
months and has flatly refused to hire Ne- 
groes. Mr. Martin himself stated recently 
before the Tolan Committee that if he put 
any Negro workers in the plant the white 
workers would quit immediately. This state- 
ment is refuted by the fact that in the Edze- 
wood Arsenal located near the Glenn L. Mar- 
tin plant Negroes comprise 12.5 percent of all 
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employees. Both races work well together 
in that plant. Mr. Martin’s plant will 
eventually hire 40,000 workers, and he stated 
that none of them will be Negroes. 

This survey disclosed further that the fol- 
lowing international unions bar Negroes 

constitutional bans, thus preventing 
their employment in any industry dominated 
by these unions: 

Airline Pilot Association, A. F. of L. 

Brotherhood of Railway Clerks, A. F. of L. 

Brotherhood of Railway Car Men, A. F. of L. 

Brotherhood of Dining Car Conductors. 
Railway Brotherhood. 

Grand International Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers—Railway Brotherhood. 

Brotherhood of Railway Firemen and Engi- 
neers, Railway Brotherhood. 

Railway Mail Association, A. P. of L. 

International Organization of Masters, 
Mates and Pilots of America, A. F. of L. 

Switchmen’s Union of North America, A. F. 
cf L. 

Order of Railway Telegraphers, A. F. of L. 

Train Dispatchers Association of America. 
Railway Brotherhocd. 

Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, Railway 
Brotherhood. 

Railroad Yardmasters of America, Railway 
Brotherhood. 

Wire Weavers Protectors Association of 
America, A. F. of L. 

Order of Railroad Conductors, Railway 
Brotherhood. 

Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Conductors, 
A. F. of L. 

Commercial Telegraphers Union of North 
America, A. F. of L. 

International Brotherhood of Blacksmiths, 
Dropforgers, and Helpers, A. F. of L. 

Could these conditions exist in a real de- 
mocracy? I point to this defect in our pres- 
ent democracy as being the weakest point in 
our fight for world democracy. While I am 
interested in the spread of democracy to all 
parts of the world, I do not see how we can 
afford to overlook and to neglect the impor- 
tant matter of setting our own house in order, 
so that no one can point to the beam in our 
own national eye while we engage in remov- 
ing the mote or beam from our brothers’ eye. 





Crossing Over Delaware River Near 
Wilmington, Del. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP A. TRAYNOR 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 21, 1941 


Mr. TRAYNOR. Mr. Speaker, on July 
21 the House passed without one dissent- 
ing vote H. R. 5110, providing for a vast 
defense roads program, and as a member 
of the Roads Committee I was more than 
glad to be able to give this measure my 
support. I wish to congratulate our able 
chairman of that committee, the Hon- 
orable WILBURN CARTWRIGHT, for his effi- 
cient and capable handling of the bill. 

On July 7 I introduced H. R. 5250, pro- 
viding for the creation of a Wilmington, 


Del., bridge authority, to construct and | 


maintain a suitable crossing over the 
Delaware River near Wilmington. 
Delaware has needed a high-speed 
crossing for years, but recently, with the 
increase in traffic and with national de- 


fense being uppermost in the minds of 
all, it is especially desirable at this time 
to proceed with all possible haste to erect 
@ suitable crossing tu take care of the 
traffic demands that are now so urgent, 
particularly in Delaware, the Delmarva 
Peninsula, points south, and the southern 
part of New Jersey, as well as the north- 
ern Jersey points and New York City. 
The enabling act which I have intro- 
duced, seems to be the most feasible 
method by which this crossing can be ac- 
complished. The legislation is designed 
to protect the public and within a given 
number of years, the crossing, whether it 
be a bridge or a tunnel, will be given back 
to the joir’ States, New Jersey and Dela- 
ware, free of encumbrance. Provision is 
made in the bill to take care of any exist- 
ing facilities and so far as can be seen by 
experts, the legislation is very desirable. 

As a member of the Roads Committee 
of the House of Representatives, I feel 
that this crossing will fit in very well with 
the program of strategic highways pro- 
vided for in H. R. 5110, our national-de- 
fense program. It will give this area a 
vital crossing which can be used to quick- 
ly transport convoys of men and equip- 
ment from one State to another. 

Recent large-scale movements of 
troops and equipment from northern 
camps to southern maneuvers resulted in 
unusual and unnecessary delays, account 
of there not being sufficient crossings in 
this particular area. 

A recent report indicated that the pres- 
ent bridge facilities in the Philadelphia 
area must be heavily taxed with traffic. 
The more than 7,000,000 vehicles crossing 
this bridge in 1926 are now to be matched 
against the nearly 15,000,000 of the fiscal 
year, 1940-41, the best year in the history 
of the span. With the important assist- 
ance of hindsight, it is now possible to 
judge how conservative were the views of 
even the rosiest optimists on the utility 
of the Delaware River Bridge. In com- 
parison, I feel that there will be more to 
tell of the filling of a great necessity by 
the construction of a crossing in the Wil- 
mington area. 





A Superhighway System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. VIRGIL CHAPMAN 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 24, 1941 


ADDRESS OF HON, BUTLER B. HARE, OF 
SOUTH CAROLINA 





Mr. CHAPMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am includ- 
ing a very timely and interesting address 
delivered by the Honorable Butter B. 
Hare, Representative in Congress from 
South Carolina, at a meeting of repre- 
sentatives of chambers of commerce, civic 
and automobile clubs of Ohio, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, North Carolina, and South 
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Carolina, in Knoxville, Tenn., July 18, 
1941: 


Mr. Chairman, there is sufficient evidence 
at hand to justify the thought and conclu- 
sion that this country has been marked for 
invasion by the organized and combined 
world leaders of those forces of government 
which have long hungered and fought for the 
destruction of democratic systems of govern- 
ment; that they have made their plans, ar- 
rangec their programs, and are reported to be 
on their way. 

More than a year ago we were told by mili- 
tary experts and those in our executive de- 
partments who are in a position to form fair 
and definite conclusions that there was a 
pressing necessity for inaugurating a large 
and increased national-defense program. 
We were told that such a program was in- 
dispensable; that we should have a two-ocean 
Navy, a greatly enlarged Army, an almost 
unlimited air corps, and that there was also 
a@ great necessity for better and enlarged 
transportation systems throughout the Na- 
tion. My remarks this evening will be con- 
fined to the last-mentioned phase of the 
suggested program, and in this I shall not 
go into any great detail but will endeavor 
to confine my discussion of one outstanding 
century-old proposal. 

In case of an attempted invasion of this 
country the necessity for an efficient trans- 
portation system in our national-defense pro- 
gram approaches in importance the need for 
any other military facility; and from a mili- 
tary standpoint we are probably more defi- 
cient in adequate transportation facilitics 
than in any other defense unit. So far less 
attention has been given to this matter than 
to any other phase of our defense program. 

This is not a criticism, for I am not saying 
we have made a mistake by giving priorities 
to other units or other facilities, but, on the 
contrary, I think we have acted well and 
wisely so far, but since the groundwork is 
approaching completion and the preparation 
for other military facilities are well under 
way and approaching the peak of construc- 
tion and production it is highly important 
that our attention be directed to putting our 
transportation systems in military order. 

I Know it is contended by some that we are 
in little or no danger of invasion and that 
expenditures for increased transportation fa- 
cilities are unnecessary. We all hope they 
are correct in their guess, and if we were cer- 
tain about it there would be no necessity for 
much of the expenditures in our defense pro- 
gram, but since we are not absolutely certain 
and since we are laboring under the necessity 
to make ample preparation for defense we 
insist that our transportation systems should 
be enlarged and improved, particularly our 
highway systems. 

With the rapid recurring events in Eurdpe 
within the past 18 months, it is now easy to 
vision that if the Nazi Powers continue to 
succeed in their program, and the contem- 
plated invasion of the Western Hemisphere 
becomes a fact, the assembling or maneuver- 
ing grounds for our Army, Navy, and air 
forces will be found in the South Atlantic 
and Gulf States, and if the assembling process 
should become necessary at any time within 
the near future we feel that our present 
transportation facilities In this section are 
totally inadequate to cope with such an emer- 
gency, and to await the arrival of this emer- 
gency with the information now before us 
without taking any action would be almost 
suicidal. In an attempted analysis of the 
pictures before us we were reminded about 
@ year ago that this is not the first time in 
history when the thought or threat of inva- 
sion aroused the apprehensions and fears of 
our national and business leadership and 
forced them to a similar conclusion. 

Following the war of 1812 when increased 
interest arose out of a careful study of the 
operations of the American and British 
Navies in that conflict, our political as well 
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as military leaders felt that in case of a 
future conflict with any of the European 
nations the South Atlantic seaboard would 
not only be the scene of conflict by the 
navies but would be the battling ground be- 
tween the contending armies’and they were 
firmly impressed of the great military ne- 
cessity for better transportation systems 
leading from the granaries of the Midwest 
to the South Atlantic States. They consid- 
ered the matter sufficiently important to 
warrant the construction of such a system 
at public expense. 

Therefore, the suggestion of a super- 
transportation system between the two sec- 
tions is not a new proposal. It is a century 
or more old. The value and wisdom of the 
propesal was recognized by President Jack- 
son in 1832 when he designated Army engi- 
neers to assist in making preliminary sur- 
veys of several proposals with this same 
objective in mind. It is reported that a 
number of routes to provide adequate trans- 
portation between the two sections were con- 
sidered but study and investigation revealed 
that instead of crossing the Allegheny Moun- 
tains it would be advisable to go farther 
south where a system could be constructed 
with shorter mileage and at less expense. 

It was agreed that probably the most 
feasible route would be from Cincinnati, 
Ohio, by way of Knoxville, Tenn., Walhalla 
and Columbia, S. C., to Charleston, S. C. 

Both military and business experts con- 
Sidered the proposal as being essential for 
the proper defense of the Southern and Mid- 
western States in case of an attack or in- 
vasion by armed forces. They felt it would 
enable them to be better prepared in securing 
the necessary materials in the manufacture 
of munitions and implements of war, in sup- 
plying coel and equipment to our Navy, and 
in the transportation of an army from one 
section of the country to another. 

Following the appointment of an Army 
engineer a tentative survey was made from 
the mouth of the Nolichucky River in Ten- 
nessee through the Blue Ridge Mountains by 
way of Walhalla, S. C., to the head of the 
Congaree River made by the confluence of the 
Saluda and Broad Rivers at Columbia, S. C. 

Robert Y. Hayne, a former United States 
Senator and Governor of South Carolina, 
manifested a great deal of interest and en- 
thusiasm in the proposal from the standpoint 
of both national defense and commercial 
development of the entire country. In dis- 
cussing the proposal November 4, 1832, he is 
reported to have said: 

“The period has arrived when the work can 
no longer be neglected without a criminal 
supineness and fatal disregard of our own best 
interests as well as the duties which we owe 
to ourselves and to posterity.” 

The first great national economic depression 
in 1837 seems to have been responsible for 
delayed action on the part of the Govern- 
ment. However, it is interesting to observe 
that while the States and the Federal Gov- 
ernment were slow in completing the project 
as a military necessity, those who saw the 
commercial value of the proposal practically 
captured or appropriated the idea and pro- 
ceeded to inaugurate plans to construct a 
road with private capital. A company or cor- 
poration was soon formed and a charter ob- 
tained proposing the construction of a rail- 
road from Maryville, Tenn., to Columbia, S. C., 
connecting with other transportation systems 
at each terminus, the estimated cost being 
placed at $11,884,046. The road was surveyed 
and most of it graded both east and west of 
the Blue Ridge and Great Smoky Mountains 
territory, all but about 80 miles being actually 
built and put into operation. 

Twelve or thirteen small mountains were to 
be tunneled, 1 or more of which were partially 
completed, and about two-thirds of the 5,800 
feet through solid granite in what is known 
as Stump House Mountain was completed be- 
fore the project was abandoned at the begin- 


ning of the Civil War. The distance remain- 
ing to be constructed proceeds west from 
Walhalla, &. C., across the Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains through what is known as Rabun Gap, 
down the Little Tennessee River toward 
Knoxville, Tenn., to Maryville. 

Apparently, representatives of the Federal 
Government were very much interested in 
this proposal, and there is little doubt but 
what a substantial grant would have been 
made had it not been for the panic of 1837 
and the local opposition based upon the 
ground that it would be an unwarranted in- 
vasion upon the rights of the States. Some 
of the local newspapers violently opposed the 
suggestion that the road should be built by 
the Federal Government, even though it was 
admitted to be of great military and com- 
mercial value to the country. 

Their attitude is well illustrated by an edi- 
torial which appeared in the Athenian, pub- 
lished at Athens, Ga., March 17, 1829. I 
quote: 

“The South has thus far kept aloof from 
all participation in the pecuniary gifts and 
loans of the Federal Government; our hands 
remain untainted with these indirect bribes; 
we have always opposed them when extended 
to others upon principle; and we are sorry to 
see agents from South Carolina, men of 
standing, members of the legislature, knock- 
ing at the doors of Congress, and with cap in 
hand begging a portion of the Treasury scraps. 
Still more should we regret to see them suc- 
ceed. We know the language held by pliant 
politicians on such occasions, that while 
these good things are going we might as well 
take our share. This is bad reasoning and 
will produce bad consequences. It is admit- 
ting by our acts what we deny by our words, 
the power of Congress to make such grants. 
And it will be a most pernicious example to 
our younger sisters of the South. If we hope 
ever to bring Congress to a rigid adherence to 
the letter of the Constitution and prevent 
them from assuming every power by con- 
struction, we should abstain from all partici- 
pation in the unholy thing, and instead 
thereof steadily assert our principles and show 
by our example what we really believe and 
wish to establish, what we are contending 
for.” 

Looked upon from the standpoint of local 
commercial value, this view may have been 
well taken, but from the standpoint of in- 
ternal improvement or national defense I 
do not know of any reason why such a project 
could not be sponsored by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, particularly at this time when 
Congress has only recently said to the world 
that we intend to uphold and if necessary 
defend the Monroe Doctrine. A study of the 
map in the light of present world conditions 
removes every doubt as to the necessity and 
wisdom of immediate and favorable consid- 
eration of this proposal; that is, if the Con- 
gress meant what it said a few weeks ago 
when it adopted a resolution reasserting the 
Monroe Doctrine, it is no time to back-track 
or quibble about making the preparation 
necessary to execute this purpose. 

If it becomes necessary to defend the Mon- 
roe Doctrine, our South Atlantic coast will 
certainly furnish the rendezvous for our mili- 
tary activities, the loading place for naval 
supplies, the storehouse for every implement 
of war, and there should be no delay in pro- 
viding transportation facilities that will 
mean shorter mileage by both land and sea 
to the scene of operations, for speed, dis- 
tance, and direct transportation are vital 
factors in any defense program. 

Some of the many reasons that may be as- 
signed in support of this project as an aid 
to national defense we submit as follows: 

1. It will facilitate the transportation and 
concentration of the many essentials in war- 
time to the South Atlantic ports that will be 
indispensable should an attempt be made to 
attack the United States through the coun- 
tries south of us—and our military experts 
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are saying that if attacks are made they will 
come from that direction. 

2. It will afford easier access to those sec- 
tions of the country where, on account of 
climatic conditions, our soldiers are trained 
in peacetime and would be assembled in 
wartime. 

8. It will afford better connection with the 

textile and munition plants, the iron and 
steel plants, the munitions factories, and 
storage plants in both the South and Midwest 
areas. 
4. It will in time of war furnish quick 
service in the delivery uf coal, iron, etc., to 
plants engaged in the manufacture of muni- 
tions, war implements, etc. 

5. The territory immediately adjacent to 
the project furnishes most desirable locations 
for underground storage places for fuel oil, 
gasoline, tin, manganese, rubber, and other 
materials used in the manufacture of explo- 
sives and other war essentials. 

6. It will be an outlet for the transporta- 
tion systems of the interior to the South At- 
lantic seaports from which South America 
and the Panama Canal Zone will necessarily 
be served in case of war, particularly if air 
and naval bases are to be established and de- 
veloped on nearby possessions recently ob- 
tained from England. 

7. It will furnish a right-angle route from 
the interior to the navy yard at Charleston, 
the marine barracks at Parris Island in South 
Carolina, the ports at Savannah and Bruns- 
wick, Ga., the increasingly large air base at 
Pensacola, and other ports on the Gulf coast. 

8. It will mean that all the steel mills, 
munition plants, airplane factories, packing 
plants, grain elevators, cheese factories, gar- 
ment factories, and other industrial or mili- 
tary enterprises between the Allegheny and 
Rocky Mountains on the one hand and the 
T. V. A. and the Great Lakes on the other will 
be from 200 to 300 miles nearer the south- 
eastern seaboard—the base of concentration 
of our every military agency, including the 
Army, Navy, and Air Corps—should this coun- 
try become involved in the war we are now 
trying to obviate or are preparing to meet. 

9. In addition to facilitating transporta- 
tion, the suggested superhighway could easily 
be made a further vital factor in thé defense 
program by having runways or landing fields 
thereon at points varying from 10 to 15 
miles apart so as to accommodate the land- 
ing or taking off of any type of airplane. 
The terminal of this highway should, of 
course, be on the Atlantic coast and some 
central point in the interior, probably Char- 
leston, S. C., on the coast and Cincinnati, 
Ohio, in the interior, and possibly extend- 
ing northwest from there to Chicago and 
St. Paul and northeast to Cleveland or Buf- 
falo. Such a highway will be a dependable 
outlet or feeder from the industrial center 
of defense industries to the assembling 
ground of defense implements. 

10. Press reports say that if the invasion 
of Britain does not come this fall or winter, 
it will come when and if Germany manages 
to smash the railroads and highways to be 
used in bringing men to the scene of attack, 
showing that the transportation facilities 
in Britain today is one of its great military 
assets. 

In addition to the reasons already sub- 
mitted in support of the proposal, it should 
be said that a great deal of work has already 
been done in the Blue Ridge Mountains be- 
tween Walhalla, S. C., and Maryville, Tenn., 
in the way of constructing fills, excavating 
tunnels, and installing culverts, and we 
might suggest, in passing, that some of these 
tunnels should afford excellent sites for un- 
derground munition plants and storage of 
war materials, explosives, etc. 

Proceeding from Walhalla to Charleston, 
8S. C., the proposed route parallels the Sa- 
vannah River, only a few miles distant, for 
about 150 miles and passes near Clarks Hill, 
where Army engineers and other govern- 
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mental agencies have recommended the con- 
struction of a dam for flood-control and pow- 
er purposes, and when the dam is completed 
there will be sufficient power for any war in- 
dustries that may strategically be located 
nearby. The system would be equally near 
the inexhaustible kaolin deposits found in 
Tennessee, western South Carolina, and 
eastern Georgia, which would be of unusual 
strategic military value should it at any time 
in the future become necessary to obtain 
aluminum from such deposits for use in the 
construction of airplanes, for it is quite con- 
ceivable that the present source from which 
60 or 65 percent of aluminum material is 
obtained in French or British Guiana may 
no longer be available and we would then be 
forced to obtain aluminum from kaolin or 
other sources. 

Furthermore, the proposed route would 
pass through the T. V. A. area where a num- 
ber of defense industries are located; it would 
pass through the heart of the textile business 
of South Carolina—an industry of extreme 
importance in case of war or in the prepara- 
tion for defense; it would pass within sight 
or a few miles of the recently constructed 
Buzzard Roost power project at Greenwood, 
as well as the power plant on Lake Murray, 
near Columbia, and the Santee-Cooper power 
project now under construction between 
Columbia and Charleston, S. C., all of which 
go to emphasize the strategic military value 
of this proposal. 

This proposal was submitted nearly a year 
ago to the President of the United States for 
attention and consideration. in his report 
several weeks later he stated that the mat- 
ter of studying the relationship of high- 
ways to the national defense had been sub- 
mitted to the general staff and so far no 
recommendation had been made for this par- 
ticular road. However, he concluded by 
saying: 

“While I have no doubt that a superhigh- 
Way connection such as you propose would 
be a meritorious project and contribute much 
to the national good, I am sure you will agree 
that under existing conditions our efforts 
should be concentrated on work certified by 
their proper authorities as of primary im- 
portance.” 

I thoroughly agree with the President’s con- 
clusion and have so indicated, but in view 
of the fact that the defense matters which 
have been given priority are well under way, 
we are of the strong conviction that this 
proposal should now be certified as one of 
the pressing projects in our defense program. 

Several plans have been suggested by which 
funds may be cbtained anri the project con- 
structed, but as I have already spoken too 
long, I will not detain you further by at- 
tempting to outline or discuss them. I would 
suggest, however, that a committee or or- 
ganization be perfected to study, devise, and 
present ways and means to the proper officials 
in charge of our national-defense program 
for further determination. 





Definition of “Security” Under Securities 
Act of 1933 
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Mr. PADDOCK. Mr. Speaker, H. R. 
5065, which I introduced a few days ago, 
will beneficially affect many thousands of 
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American workingmen, and hundreds of 
corporations, situated in each of the 48 
States, 

This bill amends the definition of the 
term “security” under the Securities Act 
of 1933, in order to make it clear that 
interests of employees under certain em- 
ployee-benefit plans are not securities 
and subject to the exacting and expen- 
sive requirements of registration with the 
8. E. C. 

There are two types of plans which fall 
within the express language of this 
amendment. First are trusts which form 
a part of employers’ stock bonus, pension, 
or profit-sharing plans and which meet 
the requirements of section 165 of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code. This section grants 
tax advantages to such trusts, and in 
order to qualify for those advantages a 
trust must be part of a plan for the ex- 
clusive benefit of some or all of the em- 
ployees, and the trust assets must be so 
kept that they cannot be diverted to any 
purpose other than for the exclusive bene- 
fit of participating employees. Contribu- 
tions to the trust may be made by both 
employers and employees. A provision 
similar to the present section 165 was first 
included in the Federal Revenue Act in 
1921 for the purpose of encouraging such 
plans, and since that time there has been 
continuous congressional favor shown 
toward plans of this character. 

The second specific exclusion from the 
definition of “securities” covers employees 
Savings account plans. A good many 
corporations have permitted employees 
to build up savings accounts by regular 
salary deductions. Under these plans the 
employer, in order to encourage and re- 
ward thrift, guarantees principal and in- 
terest, and employees may withdraw the 
whole or any part of the amount on 
deposit upon demand. 

It is not believed that either trusts 
under section 165 or savings account plans 
involve the issuance or sale of securities 
under a proper interpretation of the Se- 
curities Act of 1933. Neither the language 
of the act nor the intent of Congress sup- 
ports the view that employees participat- 
ing in such plans are buying securities. 
Many plans of both kinds were in opera- 
tion at the time of the adoption of the 
Securities Act, and many more have been 
put into operation since that time. Yet 
for at least 5 years it did not apparently 
even occur to anyone, either in industry 
or in government, that there was any 
need for registration of such plans as 
securities. 

About 2 or 3 years ago, however, the 
Securities and Exchange Commission 
evolved the theory that such plans were 
investment contracts and a few em- 
ployers were approached with requests 
for registration. There has been uniform 
disagreement with the interpretation 
placed upon the act by the Commission, 


» although several such plans have now 


been registered in order that controver- 
sies with the Commission might be 
avoided. 

A number of the leading proponents of 
the principle of profit sharing have con- 
tinued to resist the requests of the Com- 
mission, firm in their belief that these 
plans do not involve any issuance or sale 
of securities nor any public offering 
thereof, ‘These companies further be- 
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lieve that the cause of profit sharing and 
of pension or retirement programs, which 
have been so long fostered and encour- 
aged by our Federal Government, will be 
dealt a serious blow if they are to be 
subjected to the needless and expensive 
burden of registration under the Securi- 
ties Act of 1933. 

It is not my desire nor intention to 
judge the merits of this controversy inso- 
far as the language of the present act is 
concerned. It is, however, important to 
remove the doubt and uncertainty which 
now exists. It is certainly not the wish 
of the many reputable concerns operat- 
ing these employee benefit plans to vio- 
late the Securities Act. Yet they hesi- 
tate to use the funds, which would other- 
wise go to employees in the form of pen- 
sions or retirement incomes, to compile 
and print lengthy and involved registra- 
tion statements and prospectuses which 
they believe would serve no useful pur- 
pose. On the other hand, the Securities 
and change Commission undoubtedly 
will welcome a clear expression of con- 
gressional will so that it may be certain 
that it is correctly administering the law. 

There are two basic reasons why I be- 
lieve, Mr. Speaker, that these employee 
benefit plans should be specifically ex- 
cluded from the requirements of the Se- 
curities Act. First, such exclusion is in 
harmony with the will of Congress as ex- 
pressed in other legislation. Second, and 
most important, there are no benefits in 
registration comparable with the serious 
burdens and substantial expenses in- 
volved. It should be worth while to con- 
sider each of these points in turn. 

Reference has already been made to 
section 165 of the revenue act and the 
20 years of congressional approval and 
encouragement of profit sharing under 
that section. Mention should also be 
made of the study and report of the sub- 
committee of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee which so thoroughly investigated 
profit sharing under Senate Resolution 
No. 215. Most direct evidence of con- 
gressional intent is found, however, in 
the terms of the Investment Companies 
Act of 1940. This law; which was in- 
tended to expand the regulatory power of 
the Securities and Exchange Commission, 
expressly excludes employees’ trusts un- 
der section 165 of the Revenue Code from 
the definition of “investment company.” 
An examination of the Investment Com- 
panies Act discloses that there would be 
much more reason for including these 
employees’ trusts under that act than 
there would be for bringing them under 
the Securities Act of 1933. It seems 
hardly conceivable that in view of this 
legislative history there could have been 
any intent to include these employees’ 
trusts as securities under the 1933 act. 
The form of the amendment proposed in 
this bill has been adopted almost exactly 
from the exclusion of the same type of 
trusts from the Investment Companies 
Act. Thus there is reason to adopt this 
bill in the interest of uniformity. 

There is also some interesting legisla- 
tive history with regard to savings ac- 
count plans. Section 21 of the Banking 
Act of 1933 imposed certain obligations 
upon the business of accepting deposits. 
A question arose as to whether that sec- 
tion applied to employee savings account 
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plans. In 1935 an amendment was 
adopted to make it clear that such em- 
ployee-benefit plans were not covered and 
did not need to submit to examination 
and publication of reports of condition. 
The report of the Committee on Banking 
and Currency stated that— 

Hundreds of corporations * * * per- 
mit employees to leave part of their wages 


on deposit * * * so as to encourage 
thrift. 


Fear was expressed that employers 
would abandon such plans if required to 
submit to the requirements of the Bank- 
ing Act. It does not seem reasonable 
that Congress could have intended these 
plans to be subject to the even more bur- 
densome requirements of the Securities 
Act of 1933. Thus this bill, which is in- 
tended to make it clear that these savings 
account plans do not fall under the terms 
of the Securities Act, is in harmony with 
prior legislative action under the Bank- 
ing Act. 

While uniformity of legislation on the 
same subject matter is of importance, 
this bill must stand or fall primarily on 
its own merits. In view of the undoubted 
desire of Congress to encourage these em- 
ployee-benefit plans, and in view of the 
substantial expense which would result 
if registration is necessary, the sole ques- 
tion would seem to be whether such regis- 
tration is necessary for the protection of 
employees. 

In my opinion, registration of these 
plans would add nothing of real value. 
Section 165 of the Internal Revenue Code 
is the result of long experience in the 
field of profit-sharing, and compliance 
with the condition of that section should 
afford adequate protection to partici- 
pants. No part of the amounts deposited 
by employees ever reaches the employer’s 
treasury. The trust must also be so set 
up that neither the contributions of the 
employer or of the employees can be 
diverted to any purpose other than for 
the exclusive benefit of participants. 
Thus there is no opportunity for misap- 
propriation of the trust assets. Unless 
the plan contains this protection for em- 
ployees, it would ‘not qualify for exemp- 
tion under this bill. 

Perhaps of even greater importance is 
the fact that the only possible value of 
such plans to the employer lies in the 
increased good will and cooperation of 
employees which flows from the operation 
of a successful employee-benefit plan. 
The cost to the employer under these 
plans is great. The money spent cannot 
be recovered. To produce value the plan 
must work out to the financial benefit 
of employees, and must create employee 
satisfaction. Thus there is neither incen- 
tive nor opportunity for defrauding em- 
ployees. This is not to say that there are 
not, and will not be, plans under which 
employers defraud or attempt to defraud 
their employees. It is to say, however, 
that such schemes will not qualify for 
exemption under this bill, as they could 
not meet the requirements of section 165. 

It should also be kept in mind that 
registration under the Securities Act of 
1933 would not give the Commission any 
regulatory powers over these employee- 
benefit plans. This act was passed to 
provide “full and fair disclosure of the 
character of securities.” This is of great 





value and filled a real need in connection 
with public offerings of securities. There 
is no such value or need for registration 


for employers to give 


requirements. 

There is no case within my knowledge 
of any abuse by employers in this regard, 
and consequently no indicated need for 
corrective legislation. ‘The reason for 
this is obvious and stems back to the fun- 
damental nature and objective of all such 


plans, that is, creation of employee good . 


will and satisfaction in their jobs. No 
employer is going to adopt a plan which 
employees have the option of accepting 
or rejecting, without giving them full 
opportunity to understand the offer... A 
plan of this character is of value to the 
employer only if it is sufficiently attrac- 
tive to induce a major portion of the em- 
Ployees to participate, and if these em- 
ployees continue to regard the plan as 
satisfactory. 

It is believed this bill meets all the re- 
quirements of good legislation. It will 
eliminate an existing controversy as to 
the proper interpretation of a present 
law. It will remove a possible obstacle in 
the way of employee-benefit plans which 
have long been in legislative favor. It 
would be in harmony with existing laws 
relating to the same subject matter. 
Finally, it would save great expense for 
employer or employees, or both, though 
sufficiently limited in scope to insure pro- 
tection of employees’ interests. 
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Mr. WORLEY. Mr. Speaker, I am very 
glad to direct the attention of the other 
Members of Congress to the first wheat 
festival ever held in the United States. 
This plan, formulated by the people of 
Ochiltree County, Tex., is unique in that 
the people are so thoroughly sold on the 
good that the United Service Organiza- 
tions are doing that they believe in par- 
ticipating in an actual and concrete fash- 
ion by pledging to the U.S. O. one bushel 
of wheat for every man, woman, and child 
in that county. Ochiltree County has 
long been known as one of the most im- 
portant units in the world’s “bread bas- 
ket” and as a county of 100-percent 
native-born white Americans. Because 
of these unique facts, and because I am 
justly proud of the patriotic spirit of these 
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[From the Ochiltree County (Tex.) Herald of 
July 3, 1941] 

With band music blaring, wheat threshing 
on Main Street, 13 beautiful aspirants to the 
crown of “wheat queen of the world,” and 
the main address by E. B. Germany, United 
Service Organizations director for the States 
of Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas, and Louisiana, 
broadcast from Perryton over the entire Texas 
State network, Ochiltree County’s first wheat 
festival held Saturday was .a grand success. 
The unique feature of the festival, the pledg- 
ing of 4,213 bushels of wheat, 1 bushel for 
every man, woman, and child in Ochiltree 
County, to the United Service Organizations, 
centered the eyes of the Nation on Perryton 
and Ochiltree County. Donations are now 
pouring in from the good people of Ochiltree 
County to fulfill this pledge. 


GERMANY LAUDED OCHILTREE 


E. B. Germany, Dallas, State chairman of 
the Democratic Party and regional United 
Service Organizations director, arrived by 
plane shortly after noon. He was accom- 
panied by Jay Taylor, eighteenth district 
United Service Organizations chairman; 
Cedar Puckett, Potter County United Service 
Organizations chairman, and Adjutant W. T. 
Johnson, of the Amarillo Salvation Army. 

Mr. Germany was profuse in his praises of 
Ochiltree County for making the highest per 
capita donation of any county in the United 
States. He declared, “Our soldiers have noth- 
ing to fear in support from such citizens as 
yours.” He also brought out in his address, 
which was broadcast over 116 radio stations 
of the Southwest, the fact that Ochiltree 
County has the highest percentage of native- 
born white American citizens of any county 
in the United States. 

The Perryton Equity Exchange, one of the 
world’s largest and most successful cocpera- 
tives, owned and operated by the farmers of 
the Perryton area, bid in the 4,213 bushels of 
wheat at 90 cents per bushel. L. R. Conner, 
prominent in farm organization circles auc- 
tioned the wheat. 

Music for the program and broadcast was 
furnished by the Perryton Ranger Band, un- 
der the direction of Glenn A. Truax. Mayor 
W. H. Lance presided at the program and 
introduced Mr. Germany. 





Selective Service 
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Mr. LANDIS. Mr. Speaker, I am op- 
posed to extending the period of service 
for our selectees while America remains 
at peace. It is important to morale at 
home znd in camp that the Government 
should keep faith with the men whom it 
has conscripted. Congress made a con- 
tract with the selectees that they stay in 
service for only 1 year. Let us keep that 
contract and let us keep our promises to 
the American people. 
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Is this a training program to have our | ing is as noteworthy as the views of Con- 


boys ready to defend America or is it a 
program to police the world by sending 
an American army to every continent in 
the world? The people have a right to 
know the attitude of the administration 
on this question. 

According to the Constitution of the 
United States, article I, section 8: 


Congress shall have power to make rules 
for the Government and regulations of land 
and naval forces; to provide for calling forth 
the militia to execute the laws of the union, 
suppress insurrections and repel invasions; 
to provide for organizing, arming, and dis- 
ciplining the militia, and for governing such 

of them as may be employed in the serv- 
ice of the United States, reserving to the 
States respectively, the appointment of the 
officers, and the authority of training the 
militia according to the discipline prescribed 
by Congress. 


Congress should not give up this right. 
It has already transferred too much 
power to the President. 

If we discharge the selectees at the end 
of a year’s service they can be replaced 
each month by new draftees. According 
to information I have received from the 
national headquarters of the selective- 
service system, the following number of 
men were inducted, by months: Novem- 
ber, 13,806; December, 5,521; January, 
73,633; February, 90,238; March, 153,159; 
April, 123,207; May, 56,896; June, 79,522. 
You can readily see that these men can 
easily be replaced each month without 
disrupting the present training program. 

Canada and Australia do not conscript 
men for overseas service. Canada pays 
her men $1.30 per day for home service. 
Give our boys $40 per month and a guar- 
antee that they will not have to fight on 
foreign soil and Uncle Sam will have 
more volunteers than he can handle. 

Here in our Republic we lead our people, 
but under a dictatorship they drive them. 
Our President should realize by now that 
he cannot drive our farmers, laborers, 
and businessmen, and I do not believe 
that he can drive the young people of 
America. 

The future of America depends upon 
the youth of our land. They must re- 
kindle not only the fires of patriotism, 
but there must be a willingness to do the 
practical things that make a Govern- 
ment strong and enduring. 
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Mr. PADDOCK. Mr. Speaker, news 
from the training camps is just as impor- 
tant as news from Washington. The at- 
titude of our soldiers toward their train- 


gressmen on legislation. From all re- 
ports, the men in the camps are doing 
their work with a loyalty, efficiency, and 
high morale, which may well be an ex- 
ample and inspiration to us, their Rep- 
resentatives. 

The Message Center is published by the 
Two Hundred and Second Coast Artillery, 
antiaircraft, one of our fine Illinois regi- 
ments, now stationed at Fort Bliss, Tex., 
and commanded by Col. Charles C. Dawes, 
a veteran of World War No.1. The Mes- 
sage Center is an excellent newspaper, 
and from my own 1917 experience at 
Camp Grant I can appreciate the value to 
the regiment of such a_ publication. 
These quotations from its columns will 
be of interest not only to Members of the 
House but also to that large audience of 
Americans throughout the country who 
read the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


[From the Message Center, Fort Bliss, Tex ] 
THE LADIES FROM HEAVEN 


We heard them say: 

“You look grand, son,” and “Sweetheart, 
you’re heavier and harder and handsomer,” 
and “O Bud, we miss you so at home, but, 
gee, you're looking fine.” 

They were mothers, sweethearts, and sis- 
ters, 309 of them, and they swarmed from a 
Chicago limited onto a cactus-covered field 
just beyond the Two Hundred and Second 
area. 

Three hundred women who rode 1,500 miles, 
yet sprang, fresh and eager, to hug and 
squeeze their loved ones. Unmindful of the 
burning sun, not heeding the stares of 
strangers, asking a million and one questions, 
and answering them at the same time. 

More than 300 soldiers from this regiment 
were manhandled, or should we say woman- 
handled, and they loved it. More hundreds 
stood off to one side and felt lonesome; many 
rough hands of hard-boiled soldiers brushed 
mists from in front of their faces; collars 
were tight on throats that tightened; Adam’s 
apples did flip-flops. 

The ladies from heaven, and that’s what 
they were the morning they arrived. 

Shortly after the men from the Two Hun- 
dred and Second were inducted a women’s 
Two Hundred and Second auxiliary was 
formed in Chicago, under the leadership of 
Mrs. Pierce. From the start they planned a 
trip to Fort Bliss to see their sons. The 
movement gained momentum. Sweethearts 
and sisters clamored to come along. They 
did. 

Hustled aboard the huge Army trucks, they 
were escorted through Fort Bliss, into the city 
of El Paso, and lodged in comfortable 
quarters. 

After a short rest they eagerly boarded the 
trucks once more and drove out to the 
homes of their menfolk. A khaki canvas 
city on the slope of the towering Franklin 
Mountains extended them a warm welcome. 

Colonel] Dawes and his staff were on hand 
to greet them. One thousand five hundred 
men stood by to serve their every wish. 
Cooks worked overtime so that mothers, nat- 
urally critical cooks, would have the finest 
meal they ever had. Men scrubbed and pol- 
ished everything in sight. They remarked, 
these visitors, the streets were clean enough 
to eat from. 

Men who have been heard grumbling about 
the hot Texas sun gladly took part in a reg- 
ular field meet. They chased the greased pig, 
they ran potato and three-legged races. They 
competed in sprints and track events. They 
played at tug of war. And a more sincere 
effort to win was never witnessed anywhere. 

Immediately after supper they all adjourned 
to the boxing arena. In the cool of the shade 
of Mount Franklin these visitors watched the 
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muscular soldiers put on a boxing exhibition 
to rival any sports arena. 

After dark the giant searchlights spread 
daylight over the area and the women trooped 
to the recreation hall to see the regimental 
play, All Bliss and Two Hundred and Two. 
The play was good. They enjoyed it im- 
mensely. They laughed until their sides 
ached and applauded the scldiers’ efforts until 
their hands were sore. That night they were 
taken to their quarters by truck. The cool 
night air was conducive to sleep. 

Returning to camp early next morning 
they arrived in time to see the regimental 
ceremony. The thrill of a parade was 
doubled when they watched their “own” 
march by. The throb of drums counting 
steps and the bray of brass with its stirring 
measures brought them cheering to their 
feet.. However, when the colors marched by 
the atmosphere was charged with something 
that couldn’t be seen—it was felt. It was 
the women of America at attention. 

For the most part Saturday afternoon was 
spent visiting and shopping in Juarez, Mex- 
ico. Saturday evening, another rendition of 
All Bliss and Two Hundred and Two brought 
many back for a second time. 

Sunday morning several different church 
services were held for the benefit of those 
wanting to attend. Later a general service 
was conducted by Chaplain Cunningham. 

Sunday evening came all too soon for most, 
At the last minute, however, many decided 
to stay until Thursday, last day of the excur- 
sion schedule. For the most part these lat- 
ter spent the days in between visiting the 
historical spots of the surrounding country. 

In the past, El Paso has been invaded many 
times. Never before was an invasion so wel- 
comed. Particularly were the officers and 
soldiers of the Two Hundred and Second 
elated over the invasion. We hope to have 
many more of the same nature. 

To those of you who were fortunate enough 
to have guests, those of us who were not so 
fortunate express our thanks for the splendid 
hospitality you showed in inviting us to join 
you in your happiness. 

To mothers, especially mothers of the Two 
Hundred and Second who made this trip 
possible, we are grateful. 


—_—— 


OUR CLUB 


Looking just a little like a dumpy old lady 
from the outside, the A. A. T. C. Service Club 
belies this first impression when you enter. 
Consisting of a large common room for danc- 
ing, a balcony replete with magazines, writ- 
ing desks, and innumerable games, like 
monopoly, chess, checkers, a fine modern 
lending library of 5,000 volumes, and a first- 
class cafeteria and soda fountain, it offers 
the men of the Two Hundred and Second 
more in the form of relaxation and recrea- 
tion than anything this side of Chicago. 

Under the supervision of Lt. Peter Ball, 
A. A. T. C. recreation officer, and the able 
guidance of Mrs. Juanita Pratt, senior host- 
ess, and Mrs. Connie Diehl, recreation host- 
ess, the club is launching a comprehensive 
program for the entertainment of the men of 
the six antiaircraft regiments, the reception 
center, and the Thirty-ninth Brigade Head- 
quarters Battery. 

Monday evenings are devoted to special 
classes in Spanish, English, dancing, and 
bridge. These classes are open to everyone 
in this command and all are urged to attend. 
Should you have a yen for any subject not 
too individualistic, the hostesses will re- 
quest the services of a qualified teacher 
through the Army Recreation Service in town. 

Tuesday evenings are the only ones reserved 
for special parties. This is the time for you 
to get up that battery dance you've been 
talking about or join up with two or three 
batteries for a real blow-out. The hall is 
free and will be reserved for your grovp if 
a week’s notice is given. Dinner and sup- 
per dances are possible at a nominal ccst 
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through the cooperation of the cafeteria. 
During such functions the cafeteria is re- 
served during the serving of meals or re- 


your socks and get party-minded. 
by no means least, the gals are El Paso’s 
prettiest, and, as those of 

testify, they are plenty pretty. 

Wednesday evenings are amateur nights. A 
different regiment will sponsor the Wednes- 
day evening programs each week, but all are 
welcome to participate or watch. Whether 
you make bird calls or do the nigger-toe 
shag, you'll want to participate to win a 
handsome prize. And everyone is an ama- 
ture, despite previous fortunes accumulated 
on Broadway. 

Thursday is the day set aside for har- 
monizers and shouters. Each Thursday eve- 
ning a different regiment will conduct a com- 
munity sing complete with piano accom- 
panist, swing band, or whatever it desires. 
Words to popular songs will be given out, 
and from that point on it will be every man 
for himself. 

Friday is casino night, gamblers to the fore. 
Each man on entering the club that night 
will be given a certain amount of stage 
money. From then on it’s up to him to pad 
his wad on horse races, bingo, and a dozen 
other chance games. The man holding the 
money at the end of the evening wins a 
prize. 

Saturday night is a night open for sugges- 
tions. There will always be a program, but 
it will not be of any certain type or form. 
This Saturday, for example, those of us ap- 
preciating really top-notch singing by a fine 
voice will ankle over to listen to Salvador 
Trivizo, a supporting member of the Metro- 
politan Opera Co. in New York, who has 
generously offered his talents to the A. A. T.C. 
for the evening. Accompanied by Paul Moor, 
who is a virtuoso in his own right, Mr. Triv- 
izo will offer a varied program—lots of light 
popular numbers along with your favorite 
airs. Mr. Trivizo is a tenor. 

Sunday gives each regiment in turn the op- 
portunity to show off its band. The weekly 
concert will start at about 2:30 and will be 
followed by tea dancing. 

At all times an excellent juke box is avail- 
able to jitterbugs and dream dancers alike 
with a frequent change of records. Ping 
pong tables are on hand for experts and those 
who only think they are. Bats and balls can 
be had by applying to the hostesses or to 
Willy, the ever helpful caretaker. 

It’s our service club and with its attached 
guest house where mothers, fathers, and 
relatives can stay for 50 cents per night, it 
offers us a real rendezvous where we can find a 
home away from home. 

If you know where you can find more, 
let us in on it. 





They Should Be Retained 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CLIFFORD DAVIS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 24, 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM THE 
COMMERCIAL APPEAL 


MEMPHIS 


Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 


[From the Commercial Appeal of 
July 16, 1941) 
THEY SHOULD BE RETAINED 


The decision as to whether the National 


Viewing the situation in all its realities, 
seems incredible that any decision other than 
that of retention could be reached. 

To release the categories mentioned would 
be to dissipate two-thirds of the present 
Army—none too large numerically—at a time 
when none can predict what terrible thing is 
going to occur within the next 24 hours. 

Unpleasant as the situation will be for se- 
lectees and their parents, there are some 
realities which must be faced. 

The transition from a state of nonbellig- 
erency to that of all-out war can occur at any 
moment, a transition which might require far 
greater trained manpower than is now avail- 
able. 

The question of use of guardsmen and se- 
lectees beyond the Western Hemisphere has 
been momentarily sidetracked, but the ques- 
tion of using Regulars in possible battle sec- 
tors remains alive if never mentioned. 
Trained men would have to take up the jobs 
and posts left. vacant by regular combat 
troops. 

Selectees now in service are nowhere near 
trained to a point where they could be turned 
into the Reserve pool. They are not trained 
sufficiently for many reasons, not the least 
of which is the fact that those who were to 
train them—Reserve and National Guard offi- 
cers—required further training themselves, 
needed a stepping up in their zeal, and a vast 
improvement in their own efficiency. The 
Army has not yet been able to rid itself of the 
incompetent officer class. It has not under- 
gone the thorough shaking-down process it 
requires. Coming maneuvers have been de- 
signed for that purpose. 

The Army has not had, does not have, the 
equipment it needs. For that the Nation 
can thank lack of foresight, lack of coordina- 
tion, and the obstructive tactics in planning 
and production. 

It can thank, in a large measure, those ob- 
structive labor groups which have promoted 
strikes in defense industries on the theory 
that self-interest comes ahead of the national 
weal and security. 

That’s not a pleasant thought for selectees 
in service, but truth is not always pleasant. 

Should the Congress refuse to retain the 
National Guard, for instance, the movement 
of National Guard troops out of Hawaii would 
have to start on August 15, due to deficiencies 
in the shipping situation. Japan is making 
some nasty gestures in the Far East right at 
this moment. 

Getting down to rock bottom, the imposi- 
tion of so many selectees, the terrific expan- 
sion of the small Regular Establishment, 
imposed insuperable training burdens on the 
Regular Army cadres. Too much was asked 
of them in too short time. 

Should the selectees be released, the entire 
Army structure would be torn apart. Whether 
it could be reassembled in time is highly 
questionable. We do not believe that it could 
be. There are some units in the Corps of 
Engineers, for instance, which have as high 
as 80 percent selectee personnel. 

To release any selectees now would mean 
that the Army would have to go through 
again all that it has gone through during the 
past year. A total of 900,000 selectees was 
authorized in the first call. Less than 700,000 
have been absorbed into the Army, yet the 
time for the first to be released is nearly here 

In the meantime the totalitarian threat 
grows greater and its conquering forces ad- 
vance. Either this threat of totalitarianism 
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the Recorp, I include the following edi- 
torial from the Memphis Commercial 
Appeal of July 16, 1941: 
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ny process, plan, or technique 
which hinders maximum equipment produc- 
tion, or in any way betrays those men of the 
armed services over whose destiny the Gov- 
ernment assumes full control. 

There has been too much one-sided sacri- 
fice, too much subserviency to politics, and 
to o 


have been fine. Their execution, in some re- 
spects, has been putrid. If selectees must 
forego freedom from military service, others 
must forego selfishness. 





The Groton Shipyard 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM J. FITZGERALD 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 24, 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM THE NORWICH (CONN.) 
BULLETIN 


Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, I wish to include 
the following editorial taken from the 
Norwich (Conn.) Bulletin in reference to 
the Groton shipyard: 

[From the Norwich (Conn.) Bulletin) 
THE GROTON SHIPYARD 

’ Following the visit of the Subcommittee 
on House Naval Affairs to New England points, 
including Groton, there were intimations 
that some use ought to be made of the fa- 
cilities at the Groton Iron Works, long since 
idle, as a shipbuilding plant. 

Then it didn’t seem to be advisable to 
utilize it for naval construction, but in the 
report which has been made to the full com- 
mittee there is the recommendaticn that the 
yard be used for the expansion of the Elec- 
tric Boat Co., which has been building sub- 
marines, which has been expanding its plant 
and which has many submarines to be built 
as rapidly as possible. 

The inference to be gained from this re- 
port is that the subcommittee doesn’t be- 
lieve that the Groton facilities should be 
allowed to stand idle at a time when there 
is such need for getting the naval-construc- 
tion program completed as quickly as pos- 
sible, and when there is the need for more 
and more vessels of other kinds. 

The subcommittee tempers its recommen- 
dation with the observation that the six idle 
ways should be employed if sufficient labor 
is obtainable. That has been one of the 
points raised whenever the use of the yard 
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has been considered. But while nothiig has 
been done about that yard, the construction 
of entirely new yards has been authorized 
without any question being raised concerning 
the needed hands to operate them. 

Whether the Groton yard is put to use for 
the building of submarines or for the con- 
struction of cargo ships or tankers makes lit- 
tle difference. It is unfortunate that such 
a@ plant, which could be made ready for use 
in a comparatively short time, is allowed to 
remain in disuse when there is such a de- 
mand for more ships. 

What the full Naval Affairs Committee of 
the House will do with the recommendations 
of the subcommittee there is no way of tell- 
ing, beyond the fact that as long as the few 
were designated as the investigators for the 
committee it is reasonable to expect that 
careful consideration will be given to their 
findings. Otherwise such an inspection trip 
wouldn’t amount to much, and the opinions 
of those who have been on the ground 
wouldn’t be of any greater value than those 
without first-hand knowledge of the situa- 
tion. 

During the prolonged efforts which have 
been made to awaken an interest in the 
utilization of the yard, the Maritime Com- 
mission has displayed its opposition. It is 
nevertheless calling for more ships, arrang- 
ing for the building of more of them else- 
where at either new yards or expansions of 
existing ones. Plans are being made to turn 
out a big tonnage at the end of next year, 
but the quicker that tonnage can be ac- 
quired and put into use, the quicker the 
ship problem is going to be solved, and it is 
through the use of such yards as that at 
Groton, practically in condition for produc- 
tion to start, that the greatly desired 
speed-up can be accomplished. 

The chance of getting desired results the 
quicker exists whether the yard is used for 
submarines or other types of vessels. 





Inland Shipbuilding 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WILLIAM J. FITZGERALD 


OF CONNECTICUT _ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 24, 1941 
EDITORIAL FROM THE SUN 


Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
I wish to include the following editorial 
from the Sun in reference to inland ship- 
building: 

INLAND SHIPBUILDING—FAILURE TO TAKE ADVAN- 
TAGE OF THE GREAT LAKES FACILITIES 


To the Eprror oF THE SUN: 

Sir: Predicated upon the experience gained 
in the past war and anticipating that an 
even more acute shipping shortage would 
develop in the present conflict, as long ago as 
September 27, 1939, the writer addressed a 
communication to the United States Maritime 
Commission in which certain observations 
were made with respect to the matter of con- 
structing 10,000- and 12,000-ton ocean-going 
cargo vessels and tankers on the Great Lakes. 

During the World War period 430 ocean- 
going steamers were constructed on the Great 
Lakes with aggregate cargo-carrying capacity 
of 1,612,500 tons. The 12 yards participating 


represented more than 25 percent of the Na- 
tion’s steel shipbuilding output. 

Although 21 months have elapsed since this 
matter was first directed to the attention of 
the Maritime Commission, not a single sea- 
going, cargo-carrying steamer is today being 
built at any shipyard situated on the Great 
Lakes. In responding to the writer’s letter of 
September 27, 1939, the Commission merely 
made a formal and bland acknowledgment 
under date of October 9, 1939, to the effect 
that its program of vessel construction was 
being handled satisfactorily with the then- 
existing facilities. Yet only a few months 
later this same Commission established a 
policy of wholesale subsidization of new yards 
at ports remote from sources of essential 
supplies. 

As an indication of the incongruous nature 
of such a fatuous vessel construction pro- 
gram, makeshift plants have been hastily 
thrown together at such places as Wilming- 
ton, N. C.; New Orleans; Orange and Hous- 
ton, Tex.; San Diego, Los Angeles, and Rich- 
mond, Calif.; Portland, Oreg., and Seattle. 
Since all of these ports are remote from the 
mills which roll the steel and the places 
where boilers, engines, and ship auxiliaries 
are built, one wonders what possible reasons 
justified the selection of sites almost com- 
pletely bare of everything entering into the 
construction of vessels. 

As the emergency grows more acute daily, 
railway cars and boats must be taken out of 
essential national-defense services in order 
to drag more than 75 percent of these ship- 
building materials halfway across the conti- 
nent. This is a strange sort of economy to 
conserve the Nation’s transportation re- 
sources. 

Indeed, it is most extraordinary that these 
improvidently subsidized, mushroom ship- 
building plants which build no boilers, en- 
gines, or any other auxiliary machinery 
should have been brought into being at the 
expense of the Nation’s taxpayers, while old- 
established, financially strong, and adequately 
equipped yards—situated just across the 
streets from the mills which roll the steel— 
are without a single order from the Maritime 
Commission. 

Louis I, KEHOE. 

New York, June 23. 





Keep Faith With Our Boys 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. BERNARD J. GEHRMANN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 24, 1941 


Mr. GEHRMANN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Congress has been asked to change the 
selective-service law so as to permit the 
Army to keep the draftees indefinitely or 
for the duration of the emergency. Per- 
sonally, I believe that such action would 
be a most dangerous one, in that it will 
undermine the faith in our Government, 
and thereby weaken the morale of the 
Army. 

I have no apologies or excuses to make 
to these men or their families, because I 
did not believe it necessary to draft men 
in peacetime, and therefore voted against 
the conscription bill last year. But the 
administration and those that voted for 
it assured the country that these men 
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would be returned to private life after 1 
year’s training. That bill was passed 
shortly before election, and most every- 
one that voted for the bill made certain 
to explain to his constituents that 1 year 
was all that was required of them, and 
that every safeguard had been provided 
to hold their positions open for them, so 
that they could step right back into it at 
the end of a year. 

The boys, as well as their mothers, 
wives, and sweethearts, marked down the 
date of their return; so did his employer, 
who advised the man that took the 
draftee’s place that in a year he would 
have to step down and turn the position 
over to the man that left to serve our 
country a year. The President and most 
Members of Congress, over the radio and 
in campaign speeches, assured our people 
that no expeditionary force would be sent 
across the ocean, and that all we ex- 
pected of the boys to be drafted was 1 
year of military training, so that in case 
of an attempted invasion we would have 
several million men with fair training. 
What will be our excuse to these boys, 
their families, and employers for keeping 
them on indefinitely, when no one has 
thus far officially advised us of any 
greater danger of attack against the 
Americas than existed when the draft 
started about 9 months ago, and even 
considering the need of aid to Britain 
now as compared with a year ago when 
the conscription bill was being prepared. 
Is her position any worse now than it 
was then? Did we not all fear last fall 
that Hitler would be able to cross the 
Channel and conquer the British Isles? 
Has nc’ her position and her ability to 
match Hitler’s air force been greatly im- 
proved since the two arch enemies of 
democracy—Hitler and Stalin—are 
clasped in a death struggle? It is almost 
certain that Hitler will be well occupied 
in Russia the rest of this year, thereby 
giving England still more time to 
strengthen her position. No; I do not 
believe that HitJer is in any better posi- 
tion now to conquer the world than he 
was last year after the fall of France and 
Belgium. He has to police ever-increas- 
ing territory, and even though he may 
gain in foodstuffs and other materials, 
his army has to be constantly kept on the 
job policing conquered countries to guard 
against the possibility of preparing for a 
revolt. 

I am certain that our leaders did not 
dare to come out before election last 
year and say or do what they are doing 
now. That is not being fair with the 
people and cannot strengthen democracy 
or the much-discussed and badly needed 
unity. Did not everyone of us who were 
seeking votes last fall promise to oppose 
another expeditionary force or involve- 
ment in Europe’s war unless we were at- 
tacked? General Marshall last year 
stated that a well-trained and modern- 
equipped army of 380,000 men were suf- 
ficient to defend our country from inva- 
sion. Then, if an expeditionary force is 
not contemplated, why is it now stated 
that to permit draftees to return at the 
end of the year it would take away two- 
thirds of the Army? The total Army 
strength now is nearly 1,500,000. Ap- 
proximately 600,000 have been drafted 
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from November up to July 1. If we live 
up to our agreement, only 13,806 would 
return home during November, 5,521 dur- 
ing December, 73,633 during January, 
90,238 during February, 153,159 during 
March, 123,207 during April, 56,896 dur- 
ing May, 79,522 in June of next year. 
Therefore the largest number of draftees 
who will leave the Army in any month 
up to next July, under the present law, 
will be 153,159, scheduled to go home next 
March. That will be about 10 percent 
of our present Army. 

It seems to me we should be honest with 
the people and state actual facts, and not 
attempt to make our people believe that 
two-thirds of our Army would be dropped 
all at once. I am certain that a great 
many of our men, especially officers in 
the National Guard and the Reserve, will 
volunteer and remain in the Army. They 
get fairly good pay and intend to make 
Army life their career. Why not keep 
our promise and permit those that want 
to go home, and encourage volunteers? 
Letters are pouring into my office on this 
subject and thus far not a single person 
has asked me to vote for the indefinite 
retention of the boys. Due to the fact 
that General Marshall says “saboteurs 
are at work among the boys in training 
camps,” I am forced to guard the identity 
of the boys who have written to me, and 
therefore will quote only one letter which 
is typical. I am certain that 99 percent 
of all our boys will be glad to offer their 
services and their lives if necessary for 
the defense of our country, but so far the 
large majority do not feel that we are in 
immediate danger of being attacked, and 
they cannot see why they should be 
asked to offer their lives on the battle- 
field of Europe or Asia. The law pro- 
vides that they be placed in reserve after 
the training period and are subject to 
be called at any time for further service 
if the President deems it necessary. They 
will have had a year of training, why 
not train others, and permit these boys 
to enjoy home life and its advantages 
for awhile. 

By all means, let us consider what it 
means to the morale of these young men 
if we force them to doubt promises made 
by their Government. What is most im- 
portant, morale and unshakeable con- 
fidence in our Government or a little 
more military training? Following is one 
letter similar to a great many others: 
Congressman GEHRMANN, 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN: I would like to 
enter my protest against the passage of the 
bill to declare a national emergency which 

will prolong the tenure of service of the said 
emergency. 

Just what has suddenly disrupted our na- 
tional safety? What violent change has 
taken place? I am only one of many selec- 
tees who would like to know the answers to 
these questions. We are thoroughly be- 
wildered knowing not what to believe. Can 
it be that our patriotic fervor is being taken 
advantage of to satisfy the whims of a small 
group of men? If, on the other hand, we 
knew definitely that our national safety is 


imperiled, we would more than gladly render 
our services for the duration of the emer- 
gency. 


I volunteered my services for the 12-month 
training period firmly believing that I would 
be discharged upon the expiration of that 
period Now on the eve of discharge for 
many selectees, we learn that the peril has 
increased—that we must remain in service 


indefinitely. We have kept faith; why can’t 
you keep faith? 

There are 22 men in our department, and 
of that number 22 are of the same opinion. 
Prove without a doubt that a national 
emergency exists, and we will stay without a 

ble. 
Cordially yours. 





Senatorial Ostriches 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LUTHER A. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 24, 1941 


ARTICLE BY RAYMOND CLAPPER 





Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I submit herewith an article by 
Mr. Raymond Clapper, the well-known 
columnist, appearing in the Washington 
Daily News of July 22, 1941. 

In one of the never-to-be-forgotten 
sermons delivered by the Master of Men 
while He was on earth, and recorded in 
the New Testament. He upbraided His 
hearers and compared them to those who 
have eyes to see and see not, and ears to 
hear but who hear not. 


Mr. Clapper ipplied this admonition 
to our present crisis, and points out that 
some of the critics of our foreign policy 
are as blind and as deaf as were those 
listeners of nearly 2,000 years ago. 

Unfortunately, the ostriches of which 
Mr. Clapper speaks are not confined 
alone to a few in the Senate and House, 
but some of the organized propagandists, 
whose criticisms of our Government’s 
policy, are giving aid and comfort to Hit- 
ler, also come within this category. 

The article is as follows: 


[From the Washington Daily News of July 
22, 1941] 
SENATORIAL OSTRICHES 
(By Raymond Clapper) 

The mest baseless complaint is that which 
comes from some Senators who say they are 
not being told the facts that make the situa- 
tion of the United States as grave as the 
administration insists it is 

The essential facts are plain enough for 
anybody who will allow the facts to speak 
for themselves. They are available to any- 
body who reads the newspapers. 

Senators and Representatives, least of all, 
have compiaint on the ground that facts are 
being withheld. Senator WHEELrR knew 
about the plan to occupy Iceland before the 
public knew it. Senator Tarr knew, before 
the public did, that American contractors 
were building naval air bases in Ireland for 
the British Government. 

In fact Senators and Representatives on 
both sides have had the situation s-elled out 
to them time and again. Confidential mili- 
tary information concerning the details has 
been given to them. Members of the House 
and Senate Military Affairs Committee have 
been told more military secrets than any 
except our highest Army and Navy Officers 
know. The whole picture has been laid not 
only before Democratic ieaders but before 
some of the Republican leaders such as Sen- 


ator AusTIN, of Vermont, and Representative 
WapswortH, of New York. 

But that is not necessary. The military 
pry nen age care at a i: -hegter—mpan 
picture is clear without 


except those who read with blind eyes. They 
are the facts that have been in the war news 
for weeks and months. They are the facts 
that shout at you from the map. They are 
the facts that you read in the dispatches 
now from Bolivia, which has just frustrated 
a Nazi-inspired attempt to overthrow the 
government and has had to kick the German 
Minister out of the country. They are the 
facts such as the simple geographical fact 
that South America is nearer to Africa than 
to the United States. They are the ele- 
mentary strategic facts such as the fact that 
the British Navy in German hands would 
completely alter the balance of the Atlantic 
world. 

These facts have been spelled out day 
after day. They are not military secrets. 

It isn’t any military secret that if Hitler 
licks Russia, as most military experts ex- 
pect, there will be left nowhere in the world 
any army or any combination of armies 
capable at this time of putting up a fair 
fight as of today. It isn’t any military secret 
that if Hitler had occupied Iceland, he would 
have been able to use that strategic spot for 
flank attacks on shipping to England. It 
isn’t any secret that if Hitler cracks down 
on weak Portugal and Spain and takes pos- 
session of the Azores, the Canaries, and the 
Cape Verde Islands, he will have bases from 
which to attack shipping in the south At- 
lantic. It isn’t any military secret that we 
have 25 or more outposts and bases that 
must be garrisoned, at which air defenses 
and protection for naval craft must be main- 
tained, and that it takes an army of con- 
siderable size to spread out over these posts. 

The cry that unless military secrets are 
disclosed the country can’t make up its mind 
is bunk. The cry that we are not being told 
the situation is bunk. You can find the 
warnings from Secretary Hull beginning 
back at the time of Munich. Events time 
and again since then have demonstrated that 
these warnings were soundly based. 

The only trouble is that some people have 
refused to listen, have refused to think, have 
stuffed cotton in their ears, and have done 
nothing except to run around screaming 
that Roosevelt is trying to get us into war. 





The Tax Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. RAYMOND S. SPRINGER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 21, 1941 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, the 
new tax bill will soon come before the 
House for debate and vote. The people 
of our country are greatly exercised over 
the provisions of this revenue law, be- 
cause they have suffered from every plan 
of control over business, agriculture, and 
industry to the extent that their earning 
capacity has been minimized greatly, all 
of which has been asserted by their Na- 
tional Government. Yet in the face of 
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this situation, and in the face of their 
greatly lessened ability to pay, they are 
confronted with the largest tax bill this 
Nation has ever imposed upon the peo- 
ple. This is the result of 8 years’ ex- 
cessive spending by the administration 
now in power. The untold billions which 
have been spen’ by this administration, 
much of which was uselessly spent, if 
available now, would lend material aid to 
our defense program. But that spending 
is in the past. The past cannot be re- 
called. However, the exercise of business 
judgment throughout the past 8 years, in 
the slightest degree, would have made 
available now, when we are in need, that 
revenue which has been wasted and frit- 
tered away by this spending administra- 
tion. 

Mr. Speaker, at this very hour, when 
our peril is great and when our people 
are struggling to pay their taxes, this 
administration continues the mad rush 
of spending the taxpayers’ money for 
useless nondefense items. I have urged 
repeatedly that the spending of the tax- 
payers’ money, in the face of our defense 
preparations, be limited to those items 
which are absolutely essential to the 
maintenance of our Government and de- 
fense items. Every nondefense item 
should be cut down and reduced. In the 
nondefense items I am confident at 
least $2,000,000,000 can be deducted 
therefrom and the functions of our Gov- 
ernment be not impaired thereby. These 
reductions should be made, and this ruth- 
less spending of money must be curtailed 
to the end that the financial structure 
of our Nation may remain intact. If 
this constant spending of the taxpayers’ 
money is continued, without regard to 
the ability of the people to meet their 
debt, we will soon face a general finan- 
cial break-down and utter chaos in our 
country. This Nation cannot finance the 
world and prepare for our own defense 
in this country. We cannot withstand 
the continuous increase of the spend- 
ing of money for nondefense items and 
at the same time prepare for our own 
defense. This policy of the administra- 
tion will quite soon hurl us into the 
throes of a wild inflation which will re- 
sult in disaster to our Nation and to our 
people. 

Mr. Speaker, I desire to extend my own 
remarks in the Appendix of the Recorp 
and to include therein a short article 
which appeared in the Indianapolis Star, 
of Indianapolis, Ind., of recent date, for 
which I ask unanimous consent, which 
article reads: 


TAXING WAGE INCREASES 


The idea of raising taxes as a means of 
preventing inflation is a prize example of 
killing the goose that lays the golden eggs. 
Administration economists have proposed an 
increase in social-security taxes to cut the 
consumer purchasing power that results from 
higher employment and salaries. They are 
becoming disturbed over the indications of 
inflation, as they well may be, but are mis- 
taken when they figure the preventive would 
be to tax the wage earner so that he would 
not have more to spend. 

If wages go up and the workers have in- 
creased buying power, there will be greater 
industrial activity. The manufacturer, the 
retailer, and others will be unable to make 
money with which to pay the advances in pay 


rolls. If the employee’s wage increase is taken 
by any form of taxation, there will be no 
addition to the volume of business. Industry 
will not be able to earn the money to meet 
the increase in pay roll, to say nothing of 
contributing to the Treasury through in- 
creased profits taxes. 

Industry does not manufacture profits or 
cash. It acquires them through the purchas- 
ing power of the ultimate consumers. If they 
are not permitted to spend more than at pres- 
ent, industry will be in no position to shoul- 
der additional pay-roll burdens. While we do 
not want inflation, we cannot have a one- 
sided prosperity. If wages and salaries are 
to go up those called on to meet the increases 
must be permitted to earn the money through 
greater purchasing power of the consumer. A 
program which takes a wage increase by taxa- 
tion would hamstring industry and be an 
imposition on the earner. 





National Grange Supports Seaway Project 
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STATEMENT BY LOUIS J. TABER, MASTER 
OF THE NATIONAL GRANGE 


Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I submit herewith statement 
in connection with H. R. 4927, a bill to 
ratify the agreement between the United 
States and Canada for the completion of 
the St. Lawrence seaway project. This 
statement was made by Louis J. Taber, 
master of the National Grange, before 
the Rivers and Harbors Committee of the 
United States House of Representatives 
on July 17, 1941, and is as follows: 


Chairman MANSFIELD and gentlemen of the 
committee, I appear before this committee 
representing the National Grange and its 
million dues-paying members in 37 States, 
because of resolutions passed by our national 
organization favoring the completion of the 
St. Lawrence project. 

We advocate it on the broad principle that 
as we improve our transportation facilities 
and crei.te additional power we are thereby 
adding to the national wealth and contribut- 
ing to the general welfare. 

The Grange favors every constructive step 
that will aid in the military and economic 
defense of the Republic and promote its social 
advancement. Every agency that adds to the 
detvelopment of the resources of this Nation 
is a benefit to all our citizens. True conser- 
vation requires the utilization of our natural 
resources, the prevention of exploitation, and 
also the elimination of waste. Power re- 
sources wasted prevent the creation of needed 
national wealth. 

In my first master’s address at the Atlantic 
City session of the National Grange in 1924, 
this statement was made in dealing with 
conservation and waterpower: 

“The Great Lakes-St. Lawrence waterway 
should be built because of the benefits con- 
ferred on the entire Nation.” (See p. 18, 
1924 Journal of Proceedings.) 

Later in that same session, the Committee 
on Forestry and Conservation reported: 
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“We recommend the building of the Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence waterway.” (See p. 217, 
1924 Journal of Proceedings.) 

Thus, 18 years ago, the National Grange 
definitely and for the first time came out for 
the completion of the St. Lawrence waterway. 
This position of the Grange has been re- 
affirmed on more than one occasion and never 
at any time since 1924 has the Grange taken 
adverse action on this question. 


BILL PROVIDES FOR MODERNIZATION OF AN EXIST- 
ING TRANSPORT FACILITY 


One very important feature of the pending 
bill, which should not be overlooked, is the 
fact that it authorizes the mcdernization of 
an existing waterway, not the undertaking of 
an entirely new development. 

The United States and Canada have already 
improved the connecting channels of the 
Great Lakes to a minimum depth of more 
than 20 feet. From the Atlantic up the St. 
Lawrence River, a channel 35 feet deep has 
already been provided 1,000 miles inland to 
the port of Montreal. Just above Montreal 
the rapids of the St. Lawrence River form a 
bottleneck which today blocks off deep-water 
navigation from the east and from the west. 
This bottleneck is less than 80 miles in 
length. The rapids are at present bypassed 
by outmoded, antiquated, 14-foot canals. 

The building of the works authorized by 
this bill and the completion of less extensive 
improvements in the Canadian section of the 
river will provide a minimum depth of 27 feet 
throughout the 2,687 miles of the entire 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence system. 

This will give the United States a fourth 
seacoast. It will permit the great agricul- 
tural and industrial areas of the Midwest to 
ship their products by deep water without 
transshipment or change in bulk. By spend- 
ing less than $200,000,000 in new Federal 
funds, we shall thus greatly enhance the 
value of the investments already made by the 
United States and Canada on the upper Lake 
channels, the Welland Canal, and the other 
great improvements now in use. In addition, 
we shall make available 2,200,000 horsepower 
of the cheapest hydroelectricity in the world, 
to be divided equally and distributed by pub- 
lic agencies of the State of New York and the 
Province of Ontario. 


PROJECT INCLUDED IN LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM OF 
THE NATIONAL GRANGE FOR 1941 


The completion of the Great Lakes-St. 
Lawrence project is included in the legisla- 
tive program of the National Grange for 
1941, which we submitted to the President 
and to the Members of the House and Senate 
upon the convening of the first session of the 
Seventy-seventh Congress. 

I quote from the statement of policy ace 
companying this program: 

“The first and foremost duty of the Nation 
is to defend America and to preserve Amer- 
ican ideals. We must build a system of 
defense that will be strong enough to meet 
any emergency, and we must do it with the 
utmost speed. 

“As a part of our scheme of national de- 
fense, it is vital that agriculture, our funda- 
mental industry, should be given proper con- 
sideration and placed on a sound basis. 
Agriculture asks for fair treatment rather 
than special privilege. It seeks economic jus- 
tice rather than subsidy.” 

In item 15 of this program the Grange 
states its position on the project now before 
this committee in its general relationship to 
the whole transportation picture. I quote: 

“The Grange is firm in the belief that each 
type of transportation should be allowed to 
develop and operate without undue restric- 
tions or handicaps on the part of the Govern- 
aes .* * * 

“We favor the speedy elimination of all 
artificial and unnecessary transportation bar- 
riers as between the several States. 
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“Since the Federal Government over a 
period of many years has expended large 
sums of money for the development and im- 
provement of our inland waterways, which, in 
addition to their great value in times of 
peace, enter into our scheme of national de- 
fense, we are opposed to the adoption of any 
policy which will destroy this wise invest- 
ment. Our water-borne commerce should 
not be hindered or restricted by unneces- 
sary regulation or interference on the part of 
the Government. 

“We favor the completion of the St. Law- 
rence seaway project.” 

As the oldest general farm organization in 
the United States, the Grange has sup- 
ported the improvement of the Great Lakes- 
St. Lawrence system, on the broadest grounds 
of public benefit. The 8,000 granges among 
our membership are so well versed in the 
fundamental principles of Grange philosophy 
that it is safe to say not one of them would 
advocate or oppose any project under consid- 
eration by Congress on narrow, sectional 
grounds. 

The Grange has consistently favored the 
completion of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
seaway for the same reasons, and in the 
same spirit, that it advocated the creation 
of the Department of Agriculture with Cab- 
inet rank in 1876, led the movement for rural 
free delivery of the mails, urged the estab- 
lishment of the Parcel Post as early as 1887, 
gave pioneer support to the creation of postal 
savings banks, experimental stations for agri- 
culture, and the Pure Food and Drugs Act. 
Early in the seventies, the Grange endorsed 
legislation to encourage the building of 
transcontinental railroads. It was the first 
national farm organization to give its un- 
qualified support to the building of the 
Panama Canal. 

The Grange has constantly adhered to a 
policy calling for the wise conservation and 
use of our natural resources, and has op- 
posed their exploitation by selfish monopolies. 
It has favored the preservation of forests, 
mineral wealth, and the power sites of our 
rivers for the benefit of all the people. For 
more than a generation it championed the 
cause of rural electrification. The Grange 
originated the movement for farm-to-market 
roads. 

In its support of these and many other 
constructive measures, the National Grange 
learned that it sometimes requires 10 or 20 
years of constant effort and struggle before 
a great public improvement can be achieved. 
This has been the history of the St. Law- 
rence project since commissions set up by 
the United States and Canada first recom- 
mended the seaway and power development 
and the Grange endorsed it. 

DEVELOPMENT OF OUR INLAND WATERWAYS EX- 
PRESSED AS A CARDINAL PRINCIPLE OF THE 
GRANGE IN ITS DECLARATION OF PURPOSES, 
1874 


The support which the Grange has given 
this project is wholly in accord with the 
declaration of purposes, adopted in 1874 at 
St. Louis, soon after the organization of the 
Grange in Washington, D. C., December 4, 
1867. 

From this historic expression of Grange 
philosophy I quote: 

“We shall therefore advocate for every State 
the increase in every practicable way of all 
facilities for transporting cheaply to the sea- 
board or between home producers and con- 
sumers all the productions of our country. 
We adopt it as our fixed purpose to open 
out the channels in nature's great arteries, 
that the lifeblood of commerce may flow 
freely. * © © 

“We cherish the belief that sectionalism is, 
and of right should be, dead and buried with 
the past. Our work is for the present and 
the future. In our agricultural brotherhood 


and its purposes, we shall recognize no North, 
no South, no East, no West.” 
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GRANGE FAVORED PROJECT APPROVED BY MAJORITY The major portion of the works to be 
this be 


OF CONGRESS IN 1933-34 

Many years of negotiation the ad- 
ministrations of Presidents Wilson, 
Coolidge, Hoover, and Roosevelt contributed 
to the pending agreement now before this 
committee. 

Had the 1932 draft treaty with Canada 
been ratified, as the recommended, 
the seaway would now be in operation, serv- 
ing the defense needs of the present emer- 
gency. Seagoing merchant and naval ves- 
sels would be building in the developed ship- 
yards of the protected waters of the Great 
Lakes. And 2,200,000 horsepower of hydro- 
electricity would today be available on the 
St. Lawrence in an area which has a serious 
shortage of power for defense industries. 

A majority of the Senate approved the sea- 
way treaty of 1932. A majority of the House 
adopted the St. Lawrence power resolution 
of 1933. The Grange gave the reasons for its 
advocacy of the project and strongly sup- 
ported the position then taken by a majority 
of both branches of Congress in a statement 
issued January 13, 1934, as follows: 


NATIONAL GRANGE RESOLUTION OF EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE 

“The National Grange has for years advo- 
cated a ship canal from the Great Lakes to 
the sea to open up the heart of the continent 
to the benefits of ocean navigation. The 
Grange believes that this provision of cheap 
transportation, linking a great economic area 
with the markets of the world, will either di- 
rectly or indirectly benefit not only those en- 
gaged in agriculture but also the Nation as a 
whole. 

“The area directly tributary to the seaway 
produces more of the cereal crops of the Na- 
tion than all other sections of the country 
combined, and many other important agricul- 
tural interests are centered there. Both lead- 
ing dairy areas are located on the seaway. 

“The opportunity to further rural electri- 
fication through public development of St. 
Lawrence power as a part of the project is 
also of vital interest to many of our local 
and State organizations. 

“The fact that at least 90 percent of the 
seaway mileage is already available for navi- 
gation by ocean-going cargo vessels is a 
cogent argument for removing the few re- 
maining barriers which still bottle up this 
important agricultural area. 

“Every Chief Executive since President Wil- 
son, regardless of party, has advocated this 
improvement and contributed to the negotia- 
tion of an agreement essential to any joint 
undertaking affecting two neighboring na- 
tions. President Roosevelt is to be congratu- 
lated upon his decisive action to make the 
project a reality. 

“FRED J. FREESTONE, 
“Chairman, New York. 
“E. A. ECKERT, 
“Secretary, Illinois, 
“Roy W. GILL, Oregon. 
“Louis J. TABER, 
“Ex Officio, Master of the 
National Grange, Ohio. 
“Executive Committee of the 
National Grange. 
“WASHINGTON, D. C., January 13, 1934.” 


The resolution adopted by the Grange 7 
years ago summarized what we still believe 
are compelling reasons for the immediate 
completion of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
project. 

PENDING BILL AN IMPROVEMENT OVER PREVIOUS 
PLANS 


In some respects the bill before the com- 
mittee, H. R. 4927, is an improvement over 
previous plans. It provides for a single- 
stage power development, as advocated by the 
United States engineers and the Power Au- 
thority of New York, instead of the more 
costly two-stage development formerly pro- 
posed for the International Rapids section. 


International Boundary Waters Treaty, 
ratified by the Senate in 1910. That treaty 
provided that the United States and Canada 
might authorize future projects for improve- 
ments in the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence sys- 
tem by means of concurrent legislation. 
NEW YORK’S POWER PROJECT, UNDER THE FED- 

ERAL-STATE ACCORD, PROVIDED FOR IN SECTION 
2 OF THE BILL : 


Section 2 of the bill provides for the adop- 
tion, by mutual agreement, of a Federal-State 
accord on the conduct and operation of the 
power works to be built in the State of New 
York. 

In 1934, when the Grange supported the St. 
Lawrence project as presented at that time, 
we likewise approved the Federal-State ac- 
cord of 1933. This accord was embodied in a 
bill passed by the House and recommended 
by the Senate Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. It has since been approved by every 
official agency which has passed upon it and 
is similar to the Federal-State agreement 
contemplated by section 2 of the pending bill. 

Section 2 provides that the power facilities 
to be built in New York may be transferred 
to the power authority, a public agency of 
the State, upon such terms and conditions 
as Congress may later approve, upon provi- 
sion by the power authority for the payment 
of $93,375,000, the sum allocated by the engi- 
neers as the construction cost of these works. 

Heretofore private utility interests have 
opposed many power developments on the 
ground that such projects should not be 
conducted by the Federal Government but 
should remain the exclusive concern of the 
States. 

The Grange has supported the develop- 
ment of our power resources under legisla- 
tion which covers a wide range of Federal 
and State responsibility. On the Columbia 
River, Federal agencies undertook the tre- 
mendous task of developing and operating 
the Grand Coulee and Bonneville projects 
which no single State was in a position to 
assume. 

The 2,200,000 horsepower of hydroelectric- 
ity to be developed on the St. Lawrence 
under the pending bill will be made available 
in the International Rapids section, lying 
wholly within the State of New York and 
the Province of Ontario. The Province of 
Ontario has already been accorded the re- 
sponsibility of conducting the power project 
on the Canadian side of the river, as it was 
in connection with the 1932 treaty. The 
maintenance of the Federal-State accord 
would give the State of New York a similar 
responsibility on the United States side of 
the same section of the river. This would be 
in keeping with our previous policy of deal- 
ing with the St. Lawrence development as a 
cooperative enterprise. There is no doubt 
that the public agency. of the State of New 
York, which has guarded this resource against 
private exploitation for many years, will be 
able to furnish St. Lawrence power to public 
power districts and rural cooperatives in 
neighboring States. 


BENEFITS OF PROJECT NATIONAL RATHER THAN 
SECTIONAL IN SCOPE 


In accordance with its traditional policy, 
the National Grange supports the Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence project as a public im- 
provement that will bring permanent bene- 
fits to the entire Nation, and not merely to 
one class of our people or to one section of 
cur country. 
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Several members of the committee have 
raised the question as to what effect it will 
have upon the great agricultural and stock- 
raising regions lying west and southwest of 
the Great Lakes to the Rocky Mountains. 
Undoubtedly, the people of this whole region 
will benefit from the project, both as pro- 
ducers and consumers, Farmers in the Mis- 
souri River Valley, Arkansas, Colorado, 
Wyoming, and other interior States today 
ship vast quantities of farm products by rail 
to markets on or near the Great Lakes and 
thence by rail or lake-rail to the great con- 
suming centers of the East. Similarly, the 
people in this interior area consume many 
products of the East which move by the same 
route. In both instances, the St. Lawrence 
seaway offers a net reduction in transporta- 
tion costs which will immediately be reflected 
back to this interior region. 

The interior sections of the West will of 
course continue to use the railroads for much 
of their shipping. But they should get the 
benefit of lower rates and the full extent of 
the savings in costs which will result from 
bringing ocean freight vessels more than a 
thousand miles closer to their primary mar- 
kets. This will be of advantage not only to 
the great agricultural areas but also to other 
sections in the development of our inter- 
coastal as well as our foreign trade. 

The use of all our transportation facilities, 
including the St. Lawrence seaway, to reduce 
the cost of shipping our products to market, 
will obviously help our entire country, not 
hinder it, in meeting the competition of other 
countries in the post-war period. Protection 
against cheaply produced foreign goods will 
not be increased by making our methods of 
transportation expensive. We must utilize 
each of our transport facilities that can be 
developed with maximum efficiency. In ad- 
dition, we can and should revise our tariff 
schedules wherever necessary to insure to our 
producers the full benefit of the home mar- 
ket. é 
The St. Lawrence project can be completed 
in 4 years, according to the estimates pre- 
sented to the committee by the Corps of 
Engineers, United States Army. 

The new locks at the Panama Canal can- 
not be provided before 1945 and many of the 
battleships now building as a part of a two- 
ocean navy will require as long as 7 years for 
completion. What the world situation may 
be in 1945 we cannot now foresee. We know, 
however, that the St. Lawrence project will 
contribute to our national well-being and 
that when the emergency ends it will be 
available for centuries to come to serve the 
needs of allour people. We, therefore, renew 
our recommendation to Congress to complete 
this great public improvement on the St. 
Lawrence, by enactment of the pending bill. 





Why Don’t We Arrange to Produce War 
Minerals at Home? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN R. MURDOCK 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Thursday, July 24, 1941 





Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, now 
that the bill under consideration mak- 
ing supplemental appropriations for na- 
tional defense for the year ending June 
30, 1942, and for other purposes, is to be 
held over for another legislative day, I 
would like to present some views having 


a remcte bearing on it. I did not take 
up time earlier today, for I had hoped 
that the measure would be put through 
with little delay. Of course, there is no 
opportunity now for further amend- 
ment under the rules. Therefore, the 
suggestions I have to offer are intended 
only for subsequent legislation or for the 
administration of this measure in some 
of these broad powers and blanket ap- 
provriaticns. 

I notice an appropriation item in the 
bill for nearly $82,000,000 for military 
posts. After exhaustive study, the War 
Department no doubt desires further de- 
velopment of those military posts located 
in the most strategic, as well as favorable 
spots, where soldiers can be best sta- 
tioned, maintained, and trained with the 
highest degree of efficiency and the great- 
est amount of protection to our country. 
I am heartily in favor of this item in the 
appropriation and regret that it was 
pared down $2,000,000 from the estimate. 
However, this is a technical question, 
both as to the nature and the amount of 
the need, on which I am not qualified to 
speak. I am trusting the War Depart- 
ment in this matter to get the most for 
the money. 

There is another technical matter 
about which I may be unable to speak 
scientifically but cannot refrain from 
mentioning it. It is a matter of strategic 
materials. For 5 years now I have been 
following the lead of Western mining 
Members in urging the development of 
war minerals and other strategic mate- 
rials within our own borders. It seems to 
me extremely unwise that we continue to 
depend upon foreign sources for these 
vitally needed minerals and metals. It is 
strange what reluctance is shown to get 
these things out of the ground at home 
when our very national safety depends 
upon our having them and our former 
supply abroad has been jeopardized or 
entirely cut off. I doubt whether we are 
in a very good position now with respect 
to those war materials of which we 
planned to lay in a stock pile, just before 
the beginning of the second World War. 
I am not inclined to say,.“I told you so,” 
but I am in a position to say that certain 
Members of this body, long before I ar- 
rived in Washington, had been trying to 
prevent our getting into the very diffi- 
culty we are now in because of the lack 
of these strategic minerals and metals. 

It is to be earnestly hoped that we do 
not have the experience again which the 
country had in the first World War. At 
that timie we were caught in a predica- 
ment and our Government set up a great 
cry, asking the mining regions to go 
ahead and produce and making some pro- 
vision against loss for those new pro- 
ducers if the war should close soon. The 
result was that many small mining men 
invested heavily getting ready to produce 
the war minerals and found even before 
their plants were constructed or com- 
pleted that there was no longer a need 
for their anticipated output. This severe 
individual loss was i-ot fully compen- 
sated for in all cases and it has left a 
bitter memory in the minds of many min- 
ing men. I am positive that we have 
within our limits almost all of the stra- 
tegic minerals, but we have done little or 
nothing to encourage production. Time 
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will not permit the suggestions that come 
to my mind as to the best way for us 
now to encourage such home production. 
This matter occurs to me today be- 
cause of a relatively small amount that 
I find in this bill for the Bureau of Mines 
and its study. I believe it has been sug- 
gested that something ought to be done 
toward developing western ccal fields. 
I wonder if it has ever been pointed out 
that there is coal in Arizona? Yes; 
there’s a lot of coal in Arizona, but per- 
haps most of it is on the Indian reser- 
vations. I assure you it is well locked up 
on an Indian reservation. There is a lot 
of natural wealth in my State and in 
other Western States locked up by the 
action of this Government and some of 
it locked up by governmental inaction. 
I am told by men who know that there 
are great quantities of manganese on 
an Indian reservation in Arizona. Of 
course, under present law, it will stay 
right there even if we have to have some 
other country to make our steel. I doubt 
whether the Indians will ever make use 
of it for themselves but they might be 
willing to permit its use in a matter of 
national defense, especially if some roy- 
alty were paid them. The whole matter, 
Mr. Speaker, seems to hinge upon this, 
that we know what we need but appar- 
ently we do not know that we have it. 





Extension of Service Time Under the 
Selective Service Act 
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HON. WILLIAM H. LARRABEE 


OF INDIANA 
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Mr. LARRABEE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I offer a statement of my views fa- 
voring the extension of the service time 
of selectees under provisions of the 
Selective Training and Service Act of 
1940. 

The question of extending time of se- 
lectees in military training under provi- 
sions of the Selective Training and Serv- 
ice Act of 1940, while very unpleasant to 
consider, can be based only on the ques- 
tion of national necessity—the necessity 
of making adequate provision for the se- 
curity and protection of cur Nation, our 
people, our homes, and property. 

We should have learned from recent 
events, in which we have seen one nation 
after another, unprepared to defend 
themselves against ruthless invasion, fall 
to brutal and unprovoked attack of war- 
mad dictators. If we have learned noth- 
ing else, we must have learned that we 
cannot wait until attack has been 
launched against us, or war has been de- 
clared, to prepare an adequate defense 
force. France, Belgium, the Netherlands, 
the Scandinavian countries, the Balkans, 
Greece, and other nations who felt that 
the military and naval forces they had 
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created prior to the attack would be suffi- 
cient to insure their security, awakened 
too late to the bitter realization that they 
had listened too long to dictates of 
sentiment. ‘ 

The most loyal and patriotic service we 
can render today is to make every effort 
within our power to be prepared for any 
eventuality, whenever it may come. Re- 
cent developments abroad were such that 
we must realize our Nation is in far great- 
er peril today than it was 1 year ago, 
when some officials, including some Mem- 
bers of Congress, were led by sentiment 
to give vocal assurances that service 
under the Selective Training and Service 
Act would end within a year. That was 
wishful thinking. The days of wishful 
thinking are past. 

Today we must consider facts alone. 
The facts are that if we hold to the 
much-discussed implied contract that 
Graftees would be limited to 1 year of 
service, we shall wreck our armed force. 
Another year will be required to train 
another minimum force to a meager min- 
imum of efficiency. : 

Army officials have labored at top 
speed to organize and develop an im- 
pregnable army, based upon the small 
force of Regulars that were in service 1 
year ago. They have scattered the se- 
lectees among the older, trained, and 
seasoned troops for training purposes 
and the new troops are being developed 
to a status of satisfactory efficiency. 
However, if we now permit the discharge 
of these draftees, we shall be right back 
at the place where we started 1 year ago, 
with a very small force of Regulars, 
among whom several thousand new 
draftees, without any training of any 
nature, will be infiltered for training. 
All that we have gained during the year, 
in effect, will be lost, and we will have 
presented Army officials with the im- 
possible task of guarding the United 
States territory with an army that will 
keep fading away. 

Efficiency in modern military tactics 
may be upheld only through the mainte- 
nance and continual improvement of the 
personnel of available units. 

Had there been developments abroad 
during the past year which would have 
given us reason to believe that the peril 
facing our national interest had dimin- 
ished, then there would be no reason to 
require continuation of the men in serv- 
ice. Since conditions have grown more 
grave rather than improved, the necessity 
for this unpleasant action is increased. 

Opponents of the extension of service 
time place stress on the so-called “im- 
plied contract between the Government 
and the draftees” to release them to pri- 
vate life after 12 monchs of training. 

The act, in fact, provides for release 
only in the event of national interest is 
not in peril at the end of the 12-month 
period. The law is specific in this provi- 
sion. The act also gives the Commander 
in Chief of the Army the authority 
to keep the men in service without re- 
ferring the question to Congress for de- 
cision or action. The President has 
given definite proof of his desire to be 
meticulously scrupulous in handling this 
important matter by refraining from 
using all the powers granted in the act, 


and by referring the matter back to Con- 
gress so that the elected representatives 
of the people may decide the issue. I 
appreciate this attitude on the part of 
the President. 

The principal provisions of the act 
were— 

Each man inducted * * * shall serve 
12 consecutive months * * * except that 
whenever has declared that the na- 
tional interest is imperiled, such 12-month 
period may be extended by the President to 
such a time as may be necessary in the in- 
terests of national defense. 


Thus, all that is required to keep the. 


men in camps is a resolution of Congress 
holding that it is found that the national 
interest is imperiled. The President and 
Army officials have indicated their desire 
that the matter be treated in the demo- 
cratic way after open hearings and de- 
bate in Congress. This is possible, even 
in the emergency, because it will be sev- 
eral weeks before any of the men will 
have completed their year of training. 

Congress went all the way in providing 
for eventualities in drafting this act. 
The law further reads that— 

Each such man [selected for service under 
provisions of the act] after completion of 
his period of training and service * * * 
shall be transferred to a reserve component 
of the land or naval forces of the United 
States; and until he attains the age of 45, or 
until the expiration of the period of 10 years 
after such transfer, or until he is discharged 
from such reserve component, whichever oc- 
curs first, he shall be deemed to be a mem- 
ber of such reserve component and shall be 
subject to such additional training as may 
now or hereafter be prescribed by law. 


The law clearly intends that the men 
be not entirely severed from obligation to 
such additional defense duty as may be 
necessary. The law does not provide for 
actual or complete discharge after 12 
months, but for automatic transfer to the 
Reserve forces. 

As Reservists they then become imme- 
diately subject to active duty at such 
time as the Commander in Chief feels 
their services are needed. ; 

Accordingly the President could, with- 
out breach of faith and without usurpa- 
tion of any powers which have not al- 
ready been granted him by the Congress 
and the Constitution, recall every man to 
additional duty for duration of the emer- 
gency as soon as the routine of his trans- 
fer from the 12-month training period as 
a selectee to the Reserve forces had been 
completed. 

In refusing to resort to this section of 
the law, the President has held to his 
faith in democratic processes and his 
faith that Members of Congress will be 
fearless and able enough to rise above 
political expediency and consider and act 
upon the question in the interests of the 
Nation. 

However, if it should develop that Con- 
gress does not authorize the suggested 
extension by a new and specific act, or 
adoption of a resolution declaring the 
national interest to be imperiled, the 
President will most likely be required to 
authorize the War Department to resort 
to the alternative of transferring the 
men, immediately, to the Reserves and 
then call them up from those ranks un- 
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should clear up the question of foreign 
service for selectees, at least until such 
time as the emergency may become more 
acute. 

’ The President has expressed his desire 
that provision be made to relieve indi- 
vidual cases of undue hardship, and also 
to relieve older men whom he feels in jus- 
tice, should be permitted to resume civil- 
ian life as quickly as their services can be 
spared. 

It is encouraging to note that the Chief 
Executive has taken into consideration 
the desirability of discharges for some 
when their discharge will serve to re- 
lieve suffering in their families or serve 
other good purpose. 

Congress should have no difficulty in 
making provisions for the relief of such 
cases, and I feel certain that these situa- 
tions will be taken into consideration and 
adequate provision will be made for 
proper and early action. 

It is obvious that those best able to 
evaluate the needs for adequate defense 
are unanimous in their opinion that the 
national interest is sufficiently imperiled 
as to require the proposed extension of 
service time. It is likewise obvious that 
most of those who are opposing the ex- 
tension of service time are neither quali- 
fied by knowledge available to them or 
knowledge of the requirements for ade- 
quate defense to sit in judgment of this 
question, on which the future security of 
our Nation may depend. 

It is also deeply significant that not 
one voice of opposition that I have heard 
raised against the proposed extension 
even so much as suggests consideration 
of the question of whether or not the 
national interest is imperiled. 

Most of those who are opposing exten- 
sion of service time—at least most of 
those voices of opposition that I have 
heard—seek to base their case on the 
charge or claim that the Government 
“made a sacred obligation with the se- 
lectees not to continue their training 
period for more than a year.” 

I find nothing in the law, nothing in 
the record, which bears this out, although 
it is true that such assurances may be 
implied from some of the debate on the 
bill. The law, quoted above, surely sets 
forth no contract for discharge of men 
from training at the end of 12 months in 
the event of continued, increased, or ex- 
tended peril. 
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I do not believe that there are many 
persons anywhere who in their own 
minds feel that the national interest is 
not in peril. In the light of most recent 
developments abroad it is clearly obvious 
that so long as the present conflict. con- 
tinues, even on foreign lands, our own 
national interest is in peril. 

It is evident that ever in the heat of 
the debate on the original Selective Serv- 
ice Act, a year ago, Congress realized the 
necessity of providing for this eventu- 
ality, and made provision in the drafting 
of the law. In the light of sober reason- 
ing, the anticipated eventuality for which 
provision was made a year ago is a sober 
fact today. 

From the recommendations the Chief 
of Staff of the Army has made and the 
statements made by the President, it is 
obvious, however, that the President feels 
that it is best in the interests of har- 
mony, ana unity of spirit and purpose, for 
Congress to assume the responsibility of 
making the decision as to whether or not 
the service of the men shall be extended. 
In so doing, the officers of the Army and 
the President have made it plain that in 
a matter of such importance they do not 
wish to assume the power that has al- 
ready been granted them, and which 
power appears to not have been thor- 
oughly understood. It appears that they 
prefer that the people have an oppor- 
tunity, again, to be hearc through their 
elected representatives on this subject. 

The service of the men in training in 
the armed forces, or at least many of 
them, is seriously needed. The Presi- 
dent knows this and he knows that he 
has the power to keep them in service, 
under terms of existing law, without fur- 
ther action by Congress. The fact that 
he does know it, and the fact that he has 
asked Congress to decide, should be ade- 
quate proof that the President has every 
desire to be conscientiously scrupulous 
in dealing with the problem. 

Perhaps many of the men now in 
training could be persuaded by appeal to 
patriotism, by other inducement, or their 
liking for the service, to sign up for an 
added 2 years, equaling a Regular Army 
enlistment. 

But those who may be needed most for 
their skill or training to keep combat and 
technical groups intact, might prefer to 
return to private life and that action 
could easily result in complete disorgan- 
ization of the entire defense force. 

Army officers have pointed out that 
draftees necessarily have been filtered 
in among the Regular and National 
Guard troops in order to make the most 
use of their civilian skills, that some of 
them fill key positions in specialized task 
units, and that some are on duty in 
Hawaii, Alaska, or Atlantic bases where 
their transfer and replacement would act 
to disrupt the program for months, 

A year ago when Congress passed the 
selective service law, many Members of 
both Houses of the Congress were hope- 
ful that developments abroad would be 
such that it would be unnecessary to con- 
sider the question of training of men for 
periods of longer than 12 months. We 
did not know whether or not the existing 
threat would exist at the expiration of 


the first year’s training period. We did 
hope and pray that it would not long 
continue. 

Today, we do know that the emergency 
has not cleared. We do know that the 
danger continues, and that, in fact, the 
threat against the national interest has 
become even greater. 

For the conditions that exist and the 
increased danger we now must realize is 
facing us, we are required to plan and 
prepare. However unpleasant the fact 
may be, the time is past to regard Army 
draft service as just 1 year of good train- 
ing. Congress is forced, or soon will be, 
by conditions over which we in the 
United States have no ccntrol, to re- 
quire unlimited service for draftees. 
Congress is, or soon will be, forced to 
keep present service men in service or 
work out a compromise. 

The only alternative is to offer Gen. 
George C. Marshall, Chief of Staff, the 
impossible task of guarding the United 
States with an army that will keep fad- 
ing away. 

We face enemies with armies of mil- 
lions of men. The Regular Army of the 
United States, a year ago, was made up 
of some 200,000 men experienced in co- 
operation as combat or defense units. 
These were broken up and to them some 
600,000 draftees were added, to spread 
them for more adequate training of the 
new recruits. Surely it is quite plain that 
to discharge so many partially trained 
men in the face of existing conditions 
would serve only to give new courage to 
the aggressor nations. 

There is also another factor of utmost 
importance that we must. consider. 
Modern armies must be technical as no 
army before has been. It is necessary 
that complete familiarity with tanks, 
new types of armored cars, new types 
of guns; some of them, such as antiair- 
craft guns and long-range field rifles, 
requiring the highest degree of skill to 
operate—a skill that is not easily de- 
veloped in a year of training, especially 
when it has been difficult to obtain im- 
plements and materials as quickly as 
they should have been placed at the dis- 
posal of the Army officials. 

Coupled with training in the skill of 
operating these defense machines is the 
requirement of skill in mobility—the 
skill to move the machines quickly from 
one field of operation to another. And, 
in our defense program, we are required 
to prepare to move the defense ma- 
chines to any possible place of entry of 
any possible aggressor. Our lands are 
broad. Our borders and shore lines are 
long. Our defenders must be trained 
adequately in the art of moving as small 
units, or as large units, or perhaps, as 
as entire force, from one point to another 
far distant. They must be skilled in 
moving at a pace that no other army has 
ever moved. 

We are told, and the information comes 
from those best qualified to know, that 
we need an army skilled in these defense 
tactics, of about 1,000,000 men. And 
that we will likely need this army more 
in the future than we have needed it in 
the past year is beyond doubt or ques- 
tion—regardless of whether or not we 
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may be attacked. We know now that if 
an attack should come it will be in the 
future and for that date we must be 
prepared. 

To the highly skilled army of 1,000,000, 
we are best advised, we should have 
another 2,600,000 trained men that could 
be called in for grave emergency, to repel 
an actual attack or invasion attempt, 
should such arise. 

Those opposing a large army say that 
Hitler conquered France with about 12 
panzer units comprising some 200,000 
men supported by some 3,000 pilots of at- 
tack planes and dive-bombers. That 
may all be true, but. at the same time 
many thousands of other men were in 
constant training, or were on guard at 
other borders. Hitler had no such ex- 
panse of land as that of the United States 
to guard, and it is also known that he 
managed to rotate his troops, replacing 
the worn and injured men at the front 
at intervals with well-trained, fresh 
troops quickly transferred from quiet 
guard posts on other borders. 

We will do well to learn our lesson in 
modern warfare from those who have 
been successfully prosecuting modern 
war abroad and be so prepared that ag- 
gressors will have no desire to attempt to 
lodge an attack upon us. 

Another argument brought forth by 
those who oppose continuation of draft- 
ees in service is their claim that the de- 
fense production program has failed to 
provide adequate arms, implements, and 
machines for the proper training for men 
and that there is an insufficient supply 
on hand to warrant continuation of men 
in training service. 

It is my opinion that if their claim of 
inadequate supply were true, that fact 
alone would be sufficient reason to hold 
the men in service—to require that they 
be held in training until they have at 
least had ample opportunity to he 
schooled in the actual usage of mecha- 
nized equipment. 

However, the figures released this week 
by the War Department at the request of 
the Senate Defense Investigating Com- 
mittee do not support these claims of 
insufficient materials. 

The figures released by the War De- 
partment are as follows: 

Ordnance: Procurement of latest types 
of weapons is continuing at an acceler- 
ated pace, with approximately $2,000,- 
000,000 having been spent for equipment 
and $60,000,000 for new plants. 

Aviation: The industry has orders for 
74,000 military aircraft, and it delivered 
$625,000,000 worth of equipment in 1940, 
a 250-percent boost over 1939; 22 manu- 
facturers already have increased 1941 de- 
liveries 300 percent over those of 1940. 

Construction: The Quartermaster 
Corps has completed or is completing on 
schedule a 250-project construction pro- 
gram costing $1,900,000,000. 

Motorization: There were 29,867 ve- 
hicles on hand July 1, 1940. A total of 
$296,176,000 was appropriated for mo- 
torization during the past year; of the 
233,084 new vehicles provided for, 209,541 
have been ordered and 103,395 delivered. 

Engineers: Of $638,969,811 made avail- 
able for Air Corps construction work, 
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such as bases and schools, $490,000,000 
has been obligated; not including work 
on overseas bases, 41 percent of this work 
has been concluded. A total of $26,377,- 
000 has been spent for the past fiscal year, 
and $44,000,000 is slated for expenditure 
this year. 

The new Army appropriation bill, offi- 
cials of the War Department point out, 
will enable the Army to procure “a great 
deal more equipment” for its mechanized 
divisions. 

While it is frankly admitted that 
greater production speed will be required 
in order to provide necessary supplies to 
replace expendable materials and equip- 
ment which it must be assumed might be 
lost or destroyed in use or worn out in 
training activity, it appears from the 
above figures that we need have no fear 
concerning an adequate supply of arms, 
ordnance, and mechanical equipment for 
successful training activity. 

Officials of the Army, possessed of the 
best available information on this subject 
have given us this assurance and on this 
assurance we are required to rely. 

In the face of these facts, these possi- 
bilities, and in view of our definite knowl- 
edge that the ultimate crisis at least has 
not passed, probably has not yet devel- 
oped, I can see my way clear to follow no 
course other than that of supporting the 
request that Congress act to continue the 
service period of the selectees for the 
duration of the emergency. 

I am not willing to be a party to any 
act, regardless of how distasteful the duty 
of this decision may be to me, that may 
endanger the future security of our Na- 
tion and all of the people of our Nation. 


Beware of Foot-and-Mouth Disease 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HENRY 0. TALLE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 24, 1941 


Mr. TALLE. Mr. Speaker, as pointed 
out in the preface to Farmers’ Bulletin 
No. 666 issued by the Department of 
Agriculture the “foot-and-mouth disease 
is one of the most universal diseases of 
cattle as well as one of the most difficult 
to suppress.” It is a disease which takes 
its toll not only among cattle but it 
strikes at other farm animals as well. 
That it is difficult to eradicate once it 
has taken root is attested to by the fact 
that “in most European countries the 
disease has gained such a foothold that 
it has probably become a permanent in- 
fection.” 

At the present time this dread disease 
does not exist in our country but in years 
past it has been a costly evil. In the 
bulletin already quoted it is stated that— 


The United States has suffered nine foot- 
and-mouth visitations, ranging in date from 
1870 to 1929. Fortunately, after persistent 
efforts by the Government, the States, local 
authorities, and individual stockmen, each 
outbreak was entirely stamped out. 


It is, therefore, a threatening evil at all 
times, and alert attention should be paid 
to the timely warning of Dr. H. A. Seidell, 
chief of the division of animal industry 
in my State, as emphasized in the fol- 
loving letter: 


StaTe oF Iowa, 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Des Moines, July 22, 1941. 
Hon, Henry O. TAttzez, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: House file 50?2, if enacted, would 
give authority to the Secretary of the Treasury 
to lift the sanitary embargo on chilled and 
frozen meat carcasses from countries where 
foot-and-mouth disease and rinderpest exist. 
The recent ruling of the Attorney General 
admitting frozen mutton and lamb car- 
casses from Tierra del Fuego perils the live- 
stock industry and the human health of this 
country. 

Congress should enact legislation that will 
protect this Nation from the disastrous con- 
dition that would result from the lifting of 
this embargo which is our only defense 
against the introduction of these two most 
dreaded diseases, namely, rinderpest and 
foot-and-mouth disease. The latter is the 
most dreaded of all livestock diseases and af- 
fects all cloven-hoof food-producing animals 
as well as others. 

The virus or germs of these diseases are 
not affected by freezing and can be carried 
on shoes, clothing, or by poultry, birds, dogs, 
etc., that have been in the immediate vicinity 
of the infected animals. Furthermore, this 
virus is carried in the lean or muscular tis- 
sues, the bony structures, the internal organs, 
the hide, etc., of the diseased animals. 
Science has proven that this virus or germ 
will live in frozen carcasses for a period of 
9 months or longer. 

At the present time the United States and 
Canada are the only countries free of rinder- 
pest and foot-and-mouth disease. During 
the winter of 1914 and 1915, we had quite a 
severe outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease in 
Iowa and some of the other States which 
cost the States millions of dollars to destroy 
all animals on the infected farms. 

If it is necessary for us to import meat 
products from the foreign countries where 
these diseases exist, they should be in a 
canned form where the meat has been prop- 
erly cooked as that is the only sure means of 
destroying the organisms that cause these 
diseases. 

Thanking you for any consideration you 
will give us on this measure, I am 

Very truly yours, 
H. A. SEIDELL, 
Chief, Division of Animal Industry. 


Mr. Speaker, farming involves many 
risks and hazards. Some of the risks 
such as droughts and windstorms can- 
not be controlled. But experience over 
a long period of years has proved that 
the foot-and-mouth disease can be erad- 
icated, although the remedy is a costly 
one. It is saner and cheaper to pre- 
vent it from taking root. The old ad- 
age that “an ounce of prevention is worth 
a pound of cure” was never more fully 
applicable than in a matter of this char- 
acter. Let us beware of the foot-and- 
mouth disease. 
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General Welfare Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


“HON. PAT McCARRAN 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 28, 1941 


ADDRESS OF HON. WILLIAM LANGER, OP 
NORTH DAKOTA 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a very interesting speech by 
the junior Senator from North Dakota 
{Mr. LancER] on the General Welfare Act 
now pending in Congress. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the ReEcorp, 
as follows: 


Senator Lancer. Mr. Chairman and friends, 
I bring you greetings from each and every cne 
of the United States Senators interested in 
a decent pension for our senior citizens. I am 
here to tell you that we in the Senate are not 
lagging in interest in your measure, the Gen- 
eral Welfare Act, H. R. 1410. In talking to my 
colleagues on the Senate floor and in the 
cloak rooms, I find a growing sentiment for a 
reasonable flat Federal annuity for our senior 
citizens. 


SENATE SEEKS GUARANTY FOR ALL 


This demand has resulted in a resolution 
(S. Res. No. 129) being adopted by the 
United States Senate to appoint a special 
committee of seven Senators to inquire into 
the workings o- the Social Security Act and to 
investigate the ways and means for bringing 
about the early realization of a minimum 
pension for all reaching the age of retirement 
who are not gainfully employed. 


GENERAL WELFARE ACT ONLY MEASURE FILLING 
THE BILL 


While I am supporting all old-age pension 
measures, there is only one measure pending 
before the United States Congress which falls 
squarely within the purview of this resolution, 
and that is the General Welfare Act, H. R. 
1410, of which I have introduced a companion 
measure in the Senate known as Senate bill 
No. 1178. 


COMMITTEE APPOINTED 


The Vice President has, pursuant to the 
resolution I mentioned, appointed the follow- 
ing members of the Senate to serve on this 
committee: SHermpAN Downey (Democrat), of 
California, who introduced the resolution; 
Tom CONNALLY (Democrat), of Texas; CLAUDE 
Pepper (Democrat), of Florida; THeropore F. 
GrEEN (Democrat), of Rhode Island; RorertT 
M. La FOLLETTE, Jr. (Progressive), of Wiscon- 
sin; JoHN THomas (Republican), of Idaho; 
and C. WayYLANp Brooxs (Republican), of 
Tilinois. 


WILL ASSIST AT HEARINGS 


This committee is already functioning, and 
hearings on the whole subject of social secu- 
rity will be begun very soon. I understand 
that your national executive and legislative 
secretary, Arthur L. Johnson, has written the 
chairman of this committee asking the privi- 
lege of being heard. He will be able, I know, 
to present valuable data to the committee, 
which he has accumulated in the 414 years he 
has been in Washington working on this sub- 








ject. I shall help him allI can. In this way, 
we expect to see another definite step taken 


toward universal security for people in the. 


sunset of life cast aside by industry. 
TOOK ON AN OBLIGATION 


Personally, it needed no persuasion on the 
part of your legislative representative to get 
me interested in the General Welfare Act. 
Like Dr. LarraBEE, who introduced the bill in 
the House, I looked Mr. Johnson up and told 
him of my interest. And the whole subject of 
old-age pensions is by no means new to me. 
When I was Governor of North Dakota I was 
proud to be called the farmers’ friend, and 
I sponsored many measures to alleviate the 
distress of the poor and the aged. I realized, 
however, that these were mere palliatives and 
that the real remedy must come from our 
Nation’s Capital. So when I got into the race 
for the United States Senate, I accepted a 
very definite obligation, an obligation which I 
am now endeavoring to fulfill through my 
work in behalf of your measure, which I 
think is the best in the pension field. 


FOR PROTECTION, NOT EXPLOITATION 


Merely reading the measure you will see 
that Mr. Johnson is more concerned with 
giving real protection to the aged than with 
leading them on with false hopes to an un- 
realizable Utopia. First he decided that the 
old people must be protected by a proper floor 
under pensions, something to keep them from 
falling into the basement. No one else in the 
pension field seemed to care about that. 
They were all concerned with how much they 
could hold out to our needy elderly citizens 
as a maximum or top pension regardless of 
any actual chance of getting it. Not so with 
your legislative representative. He said that 
the old people must be protected, not ex- 
ploited. So he put in a fioor of $30, below 
which pensions must not be allowed to fall in 
any State or under any circumstances. This 
feature attracted my attention especially. 


RESERVE FUND TO PROTECT AGED 


Reading further, I noticed that he had even 
provided for a reserve fund to make certain 
that the annuitants would really get the 
guaranteed pension calied for in the bill. 
This set me to thinking as to what would 
really happen if the war should end sud- 
denly and all ou~ defense industries should 
stop. Would not the revenue under the bill 
drop appreciably and would not more of our 
aged be thrown out of work and be forced 
to apply for the pension to which they would 
thereby become entitled? I could see that 
there might be a squeezing of both ends 
against the middle and that the aged would 
be the victims unless a proper reserve fund 
were provided in the bill—something to guar- 
antee that they would actually get the $30 
each month without fail and not $28 or $18 
or $8, due to a falling tax yield and an in- 
creasing pension roll. 

EVEN FUNERAL BENEFITS PROVIDED 


As I read further, I said to myself, why 
he has even provided for funeral benefits in 
this bill—another absolute essential of any 
program aiming at decent care for our aged. 


SOUND TAX BASE MOST IMPORTANT 


Then I checked on the tax base to support 
the measure—which, in my opinion, is the 
main thing in a measure of this type. Could 
it be that the measure also had a sound tax 
base? If so, I said to myself, I will jump 
right in and support it to the limit of my 
ability. I turned the pages of the measure. 
Yes; the proper deductions from gross in- 
come were there to make the tax base sound— 
deductions for the cost of materials or of the 
product or property sold so that in no case 
would there be a tax on a deal in which there 
was a loss instead of gain and so that the 
tax would not pyramid its burden upon the 
poor by a tax upon tax upon tax upon tax 
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on the same product every time it changed 
hands, which would be an inconceivably vi- 
cious tax base—deductions also for the first 
$80 per month or $960 per year of gross in- 
come so as to protect the farm groups and 
the low-wage groups in all walks of life and 
not tax the purchasing power of the very 
poor. By Jove, I said to myself, here is a 
measure I can really support wholeheartedly. 
SECURING SENATE SUPPORT 


I contacted Mr. Johnson immediately and 
told him of my decision. So I presented the 
measure in the Senate as Senate bill No. 1178 
and am now doing everything I can to get 
support for it on the Senate side. 


PROGRESS TO DATE MARVELOUS 


Mr. Johnson has done a marvelous job on 
the House side. Never before in the history 
of America has there ever been such a docu- 
ment as you have on exhibit here today—a 
steering committee resolution with 7 feet of 
congressional signatures thereon. Just think 
of it—a steering committee of 157 Congress- 
men, all eager to see pensions taken out of 
the football field and put into the stomachs 
and around the shoulders of those who built 
America and made it what it is today—the 
greatest Nation on the face of the earth. 


A MOST PRESSING PROBLEM 


I am glad indeed to be able to be here with 
you today. I congratulate you upon the 
progress you have made and upon your sound 
approach to a practical solution to the old- 
age pension problem—a problem with which 
America is squarely faced today and one that 
must be solved if we want to survive as a 
Nation. It will be solved, and we are the 
ones to do it. 





Certainly Not Treason 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HARRY S. TRUMAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 28, 1941 
EDITORIAL FROM THE NEW YORK SUN 


Mr. TRUMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
from the New York Sun of Friday, July 
25, 1941, under the heading “Certainly 
not treason.” The editorial has refer- 
ence to certain statements which have 
been made about the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. WHEELER] and his right to 
say what he wants to say. Ido not agree 
at all with what the Senator from Mon- 
tana is doing or what he has been saying, 
but I will fight for his right to say it. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the New York Sun of July 25, 1941] 
CERTAINLY NOT TREASON 


This newspaper holds no brief for Senator 
WHEELER, nor does it sympathize with the 
course he has pursued with regard to na- 
tional defense, but it must insist that one of 
the things Secretary Stimson said about him 
yesterday was plain nonsense. Accusing the 
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Senator of having written to Army ‘officers 
and men urging them to oppose American 
entry into the war, the Secretary of War went 
on to assert: 

“IT think this comes very near the line of 
subversive activities against the United 
States, ic not treason.” 

That is a strange use of the word “trea- 
son” to be made by a distinguished member 
of the bar. Surely Mr. Stimson must know 
how the Constitution of the United States 
defines treason. That crime, it says, con- 
sists only in levying war against the United 
States or in adhering to their enemies, giving 
them aid and comfort. The United States 
Supreme Court has declared not only that 
no other facts than these can be declared to 
constitute the offense, but also that Congress 
can neither extend, nor restrict, nor define 
the crime, having only the power to prescribe 
punishment for it. That tribunal has also 
declared that to constitute the specific crime 
of treason, war must actually be ievied 
against the United States In United States 
v. Bollman (1 Cranch C. C. 372). it was said 
that, however flagitious might be the crime 
of conspiring to subvert by force the Govern- 
ment of the United States, such conspiracy is 
not treason; that to conspire to levy war and 
actually to levy war are distinct offenses; 
that to complete the crime of levying war 
against the United States there must be an 
actual assemblage of men for the purpose of 
executing a treasonable design. 

Since this country is not now at war and 
does not now acknowledge as its enemies any 
of the countries that are waging war, what- 
ever else may have been said of Senator 
WHEELER'S acts, they certainly do not in any 
true sense constitute treason or come any- 
where near constituting it. The propriety of 
his writing to officers and men of the Army 
to the effect reported is seriously open to 
question. Officers and men who followed the 
advice imputed to him could easily get into 
trouble under the Articles of War. But to 
attach to such impropriety an imputation of 
treason is to be a little extreme, not to say 
ridiculous. 





Dedication of New Wing of Norwegian 
Legation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 24, 1941 


ADDRESS BY HON. SUMNER WELLES 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, day be- 
fore yesterday I attended the dedication 
of the new wing of the Norwegian Lega- 
tion in Washington. The Acting Secre- 
tary of State, Hon. Sumner Welles, de- 
livered a thoughtful and statesmanlike 
address on that occasion, which seems to 
me to be worthy of wide reading and 
careful consideration. With Mr. Welles’ 
approval I had intended to ask for 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp. However, 
it has just been brought to my attention 
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that it’ was offered in the House of Rep- 
resentatives which met yesterday and 
printed in the Appendix of the ConcrEs- 
SIONAL REcoRD as a part of the whole 
program entitled “Dedication of the New 
Wing of Norwegian Legation.” I now 
ask unanimous consent that it be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp as part of 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


We are met here today to join in the dedi- 
cation of the new wing of the Norwegian Le- 
gation in Washington. 

These ceremonies are surely symbolic of 
the hope and of the faith with which we 
meet. 

Those of us who are citizens of the United 
States are taking part in these dedication 
ceremonies not only because of the welcome 
privilege which it affords us of rendering 
this tribute to our traditional friends, the 
heroic people of Norway, but also because we 
can thus best evidence our “onviction that 
the Kingdom of Norway of the past, as we 
have known it, some day—and we trust that 
day will come soon—will once more be free 
and independent. 

We here in the United States will always 
remember the superb courage with which the 
Norwegian people fought in the defense of 
their homes and of their liberties against the 
overwhelmingly superior strength of an in- 
vader who had treacherously taken them by 
surprise. We know how bravely they are still 
fighting with their allies on sea and land in 
many parts of the world. 

We shall always remember the heroism of 
their monarch and of their crown prince. 
And we have heard with emotion the words 
of that same monarch when he said to his 
people only a few days ago, “Hold out. Don’t 
lose courage. And be assured that Norway 
will once again be free and independent, pro- 
vided that we all continue to do our duty 
and our utmost to reach our goal in the bat- 
tle which is now being fought.” 

Those words seem to us to exemplify the 
soul of a people which will never admit de- 
feat and which will never be cowed by alien 
domination 

But, in a larger sense, these ceremonies 
constitute an act of faith in the ultimate 
victory of the forces of human liberty; in the 
triumph of civilization itself over the forces 
of barbarism. 

I feel that there are joined with us in spirit 
here today, as silent witnesses, the peoples 
of all of the other countries which have been 
mercilessly overrun Curing these past 2 years. 
I know that they believe as we do that out 
of this holocaust into which the nations of 


the earth have been plunged by the criminal 
obsession of world conquest of one man and 
of the satellites who surround him, there can 
come no peace until the Hitlerite govern- 


ment of Germany has been finally and utterly 
destroyed 

For I am confident that the cause of liberty 
and of freedom will not go down to defeat. 
The determination and courage of free men 
and women everywhere must now be exer- 
cised to the full limit of endurance until 
their victory is won. 

And yet, I do not doubt that millions are 
asking tonight—millions in England and in 


China, millions of enslaved peoples in Norway 
and in the other countries now temporarily 
occupied, millions in the countries which 


have not experienced war; yes, and millions 
in Germany and in Italy—are asking, What 
does the future hold for us after this struggle 
is over? 


Does the end of the present carnage mean 
only a return to ruined hcmes; to the graves 
of slaughtered wives 
erty and want; 


and children; to pov- 
to social upheaval and eco- 


nomic chaos; to the same gray and empty 
years of confusion and bitterness, so barren 
in vision and in human accomplishment, 
which marked the decades after the termina- 
tion of the last war? 

It seems to me that those of us who are 
fortunate e.ough to be able to live as cit- 
izens of the free American republics have 
our great responsibility in the framing of 
the answer to that question. 

For we, all of us, now see clearly, if we 
did not before, that no matter how great 
our American capacity for defense may be, 
no matter how perfect our hemispheric sys- 
tem may become, our future welfare must 
inevitably be contingent upon the existence 
in the rest of the world of equally peace- 
minded and equally secure peoples who not 
only will not but cannot become a source of 
potential danger to us in the New World. 

I feel it is not premature for me to suggest 
that the free governments of peace-loving 
nations everywhere should even now be con- 
sidering and discussing the way in which 
they can best prepare for the better day 
which must come when the present contest 
is ended in the victory of the forces of lib- 
erty and of human freedom and in the crush- 
ing defeat of those who are sacrificing man- 
kind to their own lust for power and for loot. 

At the end of the last war a great President 
of the United States gave his life in the 
struggle to further the realization of the 
splendid vision which he had held up to the 
eyes of suffering humanity—the vision of an 
ordered world governed by law. 

The League of Nations, as he conceived it, 
failed in part because of the blind selfishness 
of men here in the United States, as well as 
in other parts of the world; it failed because 
of its utilization by certain powers primarily 
to advance their own political and commer- 
cial ambitions; but it failed chiefly because 
of the fact that it was forced to operate by 
those who dominated its councils as a means 
of maintaining the status quo. It was never 
enabled to operate as its chief spokesman 
haa intended, as an elastic and impartial in- 
strument in bringing about peaceful and 
equitable adjustments between nations as 
time and circumstance proved necessary. 

Some adequate instrumentality must un- 
questionably be found to achieve such ad- 
justments when the nations of the earth 
again undertake the task of restoring law 
and order to a disastrously shaken world. 

But whatever the mechanism which may he 
devised, of two things I am unalterably con- 
vinced: 

First, that the abolition of offensive arma- 
ments and the limitatior and reduction of de- 
fensive armaments an: of the tools which 
make the construction of such armaments 
possible, can only be undertaken through 
some rigid form of international supervision 
and control, and that without such practical 
and essential control, no real disarmament 
can ever be achieved; and 

Second, that no peace which may be made 
in the future would be valid or lasting unless 
it established fully and adequately the nat- 
ural rights of all peoples to equal economic 
enjoyment. So long as any one people or 
any one government possesses a monopoly 
over natural resources or raw materials which 
are needed by all peoples, there can be no 
basis for a world order based on justice and 
on peace. 

I cannot believe that peoples of good will 
will not once more strive to realize the great 
ideal of an association of nations through 
which the freedom, the happiness, and the 
security of all peoples may be achieved. 

That word, security, represents the end 
upon which the hearts of men and women 
everywhere today are set. 

Whether it be security from bombing from 
the air, or from mass destruction; whether it 
be security from want, disease, and starva- 
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tion; whether it be security in enjoying that 
inalienable right which every human being 
-should possess of living out his life in peace 
and happiness, people throughout the length 
and breadth of the world are demanding se- 
curity and freedom from fear. 

That is the objective before us all today— 
to try and find the means of bringing that to 
pass 


“Not in vain the distance beacons,” 





Fight for Freedom 





REMARKS 
oFr 


HON. BARTEL J. JONKMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 28, 1941 





Mr. JONKMAN. Mr. Speaker, on page 
4 of this morning’s Washington Post 
there appears a quarter-page advertise- 
ment of Fight for Freedom, Inc. It 
pictures a hideous figure representing 
nazi-ism purporting to attack the United 
States via Siberia, the Bering Straits, and 
Alaska. The folly of such a bogeyman 
scare is as preposterous as it is self-evi- 
dent. This tommyrot characterizes the 
entire advertisement and shows the 
lengths to which the war makers will go 
to mislead that portion of the public 
which is confused and uninformed. 

The advertisement asks a number of 
plausible but unrelated questions, for in- 
stance, “Do you think Joe Louis could 
win a fight if he were not allowed to cross 
the middle of the ring?” 

If the President, his four horsemen, 
Knox, Stimson, Ickes, and Wickard, as 
well as Fight For Freedom, Inc., really 
wished to take a page from the book of 
Joe Louis, they might recall that a few 
years ago a Nazi by the name of Max 
Schmelling came to America to fight Joe 
Louis. Like his prototype, Adolf Hitler, 
he had spent a long time preparing a 
highly specialized offensive good only if 
he could catch Joe Louis without a de- 
fense for the same. It was a right to the 
jaw and catching Joe Louis without 
preparation for the same, like Hitler’s 
blitzkrieg, it worked. It knocked out Joe 
Louis and flabbergasted the fight world 
just as Hitler’s blitzkrieg against de- 
fenseless nations flabbergasted the whole 
world. This is the position we would be 
in now if Hitler could come over here, 
which he will not, however, for a long 
time to come. 

After that experience with nazidom, 
did Joe Louis in his then condition go 
chasing into Europe or sticking his chin 
out to Max Schmelling? No; Joe Louis 
stayed right here and prepared and per- 
fected a defense for this one blitzkrieg 
weapon that Max Schmelling had. And 
when Max Schmelling came to America 
a year or two later to again attack Joe 
Louis, he found a defense against his 
blitzkrieg offensive, and he was just a 
flat-footed push-over. 
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If we would take a lesson from Joe 
Louis, we would prepare our defense at 
home and make ourselves so impreg- 
nable that any time Hitler came over 
here he would be a flat-footed push-over. 
Instead of that, we are sticking our nose 
into Europe, sticking our chin out, and 
doing everything except to prepare our 
defense. 

If we would really take a page from 
the book of Joe Louis and prepare our 
defense at home, we would not have the 
problem of whether the President is go- 
ing to break his promise to keep us out 
of the European war unless attacked; 
we would not have to break faith with 
our National Guard and trainees on the 
1-year training bill; we would not have 
disunity on the question of whether 
Britain, who never fights her own bat- 
tles but has others fight them, is pulling 
us into this war. In short, we would 
have a unity and solidarity which would 
be the best guaranty of not only our 
safety but the perpetuation of free con- 
stitutional government. 





W. P. A.—Dinosaur Bones and Tracks 


REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WESLEY E. DISNEY 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 28, 1941 





Mr. DISNEY. Mr. Speaker, I am now 
addressing myself solely to the seven 
Members who stood up with me when 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
TABER] Offered his motion to reduce 
W. P. A. to $500,000,000. The rest of you 
need not listen. This is a report of the 
community-service program of the Work 
Projects Administration in Oklahoma, 
and it is entitled “Major Accomplish- 
ments From October 1, 1940, to July 1, 
1941,” and they recite the following 
accomplishments: 


Fifty-five blocks containing a series of large 
dinosaur tracks from Cimarron County. 

One thousand one hyndred and twenty- 
eight large dinosaur bones from Cimarron 
County cleaned and prepared. 

Three thousand five hundred and seventy 
small bones and fragments from Cimarron 
County cleaned and prepared. 

Seventy-eight dinosaur bones from Atoka 
County cleaned and prepared. 

One hundred and sixty fragments from 
Atoka County cleaned and prepared. 

One hundred and twenty-three plaster 
casts Of specimens prepared 

Four hundred and seventy-nine photo- 
graphic prints and slides prepared. 

Three hundred and seventy-six blocks of 
dinosaur and alligator bones from Cimar- 
ron and Atoka Cos. excavated. 

Three Buettneria skulls (Triassic 
phibian). 

One complete skeleton of Diplocaulus 
(Permian amphibian) mounted. 

One complete skeleton of Elephas columbi 
mounted. 

One technical paper on Pliocene mammals 
from Optima, Texas County, Okla. 


am- 


Work is progressing on two dinosaur 
mounts from Montana, one small dinosaur 
mount from Atoka County, Okla., one Di- 
metrodon skeleton, one Permian reptile 
mural, one elephant skull from Lawton. 

Four thousand nine hundred and sixteen 
counted visitors to the museum; 670 counted 
visitors to the laboratory. Among these vis- 
itors were many groups from high schools 
and college science classes. 

If this project continues to operate, we 
expect to complete the following program: 

1. Excavate two new dinosaur-bone sites 
and complete one Jurassic alligator and fish 
site in Cimarron County. In addition, we 
expect to do research for the preparation of 
two technical papers on these specimens. 

2. Complete the survey of southeast Atoka 
County for new Cretaceous dinosaur sites and 
to excavate two sites which are now awaiting 
development. These Cretaceous dinosaur re- 
mains are the first to be found in Oklahoma 
and present a new field for paleonotologic re- 
search which may change our present theories 
on the stratigraphy and sedimentation of this 
region. 

3. We expect to prepare and paint a num- 
ber of dioramas and murals illustrating the 
mamals, reptiles, and other fossil life which 
we are collecting. 

4. We expect to secure larger exhibition 
space from the sponsor and to mount some of 
the larger specimens which have heretofore 
been cleaned and stored. 

5. We shall collect data for the preparation 
and publication of several technical papers to 
be written by the sponsor’s director. Dr. 
Stovall. 

6. We shall continue tc catalog, photo- 
graph, and exhibit specimens as they are pre- 
pared and strive by means of conducted 
museum tours, lectures. feature articles, and 
other publicity methods to keep the public 
informed on all of our activities. Our files 
are always open to reputable scientists and 
we have always invited and encouraged high 
school and college science groups to visit our 
museum. 


hm 


American Blood to Defend the British 
Empire 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. GEORGE HOLDEN TINKHAM 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 28, 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM THE WASHINGTON 
TIMES-HERALD 


Mr. TINKHAM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial from 
the Washington Times-Herald of this 
morning: 


[From the Washington Times-Herald of July 
28, 1941] 


DESIGN FOR A SHOOTING WAR 


To repeat some things we’ve said before: 

On July 4 last General Sir Archibald P. 
Wavell, British commander in chief in the 
Middle East, was quoted as follows in an in- 
terview at Cairo with Harold Denny, of the 
New York Times: 

“*Can you win the war without America’s 
full-scale participation?’ ” 
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“General Wavell answered with a slow 
shake of his head, then he said, “We shall 
have to have airplanes, tanks, munitions, 
transports, and finally men.’” 

“ ‘When?’ ” 

“*The sooner the better,’ was the reply. 
‘But that depends on when you are ready, 
doesn’t it? I suppose when you get into all- 
out production you will be able to equip any 
number of men for anywhere in the world.’” 

Lt. Gen. Sir Claude J. E. Auchinleck pres- 
ently succeeded General Wavell in the British 
Middle East command; and on July 7 the 
United Press had this report from Cairo: 

“Lt. Gen. Sir Claude Auchinleck, new Brit- 
ish Middle East commander, said today that 
American manpower eventually would be 
just as necessary ‘to win the war properly’ 
as it was in the World War.” 

And Cecil Brown, C. B. S. Cairo correspond- 
ent, quoted General Auchinleck as saying 
American manpower would be needed “within 
the next 12, 14, or possibly 24 months.” 

We remarked at the time that this must be 
the voice of Churchill, though the words were 
those of Wavell and Auchinleck. 

We have a hunch that it was not the voice 
of Churchill alone. Mr. Churchill and Presi- 
dent Roosevelt are known to be in constant 
and sympathetic communication regarding 
the conduct and course of the war. We think 
it is reasonable to assume, though we have no 
proof of it, that Generals Wavell and Auchin- 
leck would not have made those public re- 
marks about American manpower in this 
war without the sanction of Mr. Roosevelt 
as well as the authority of Mr. Churchill. We 
think it certain they wouldn’t have made 
them if Mr. Roosevelt had said he didn’t want 
such things said. 


WHAT GOES ON, ANYHOW? 


It is important to repeat these things, we 
believe, because they seem to us to be key 
pieces in the jigsaw puzzle of this adminis- 
tration’s real plans and hopes regarding this 
war. 

Further pieces in the puzzle are: (1) Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s message to Congress asking 
removal of the 1-year time limit on service of 
draftees, National Guards, and Reserve offi- 
cers; (2) Chief of Staff Marshall’s insistence 
on this measure, and on removal of the limit 
of 900,000 draftees usable in the Army at one 
time; (3) Marshall’s rejection of Senator 
TaFrt’s proposed compromise on a 16-month 
top for non-Regular Army soldiers’ service; 
(4) Acting Secretary of State Sumner Welles’ 
talk about a post-war league of nations to im- 
pose the “four freedoms” on the whole world 
after Britain and ourselves have smashed 
Germany. 

We think all this adds up to an adminis- 
tration plan to build up a big army for even- 
tual use abroad in an effort to lick Hitler. 


WHAT IS THIS AWFUL PERIL? 


The plea that our peril is infinitely greater 
now than it was a year ago looks hollower 
with each day the Russian-German war lasts. 

Hitler and Stalin have been at it since 
June 22 in the morning, or 37 days today. No 
signs of a quick, decisive German victory are 
apparent as yet. If and when Hitler beats 
Russia, he will have to rest a lot of troons, 
repair a lot of panzer equipment, replace a 
lot of planes, and pacify a lot of Russians 
before he can turn again on Britain. If 
Stalin beats Hitler, Stalin will be a black cloud 
overhanging all Europe; but the Russians 
never have proved good offensive fighters out- 
side Russia. 

Where, then, is our immediate peril, that 
makes it imperative to freeze the Army at its 
present size of about 1,450,000 and pour new 
men into it without stint or limit? 

We don’t think there is any such immediate 
peril; and we're still waiting for those who 
claim they can see it to point it out con- 
vincingly to the American people. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Monday, July 28, 1941 


ESSAY WRITTEN BY DONNA JEANNE 
WRIGHT, OF GREGORY, S. DAK. 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I wish to include 
an essay written by Donna Jeanne 
Wright, of Gregory, S. Dak., which was 
awarded first place in the American Le- 
gion Auxiliary’s national essay contest 
for junior members. 

Donna Jeanne has been a junior mem- 
ber of the American Legion Auxiliary all 
her life, and is now serving as first vice 
president of the Gregory, S. Dak., junior 
American Legion Auxiliary group. She 
has won several honors in essay writing 
and in dramatic declamation, winning 
State honors 3 consecutive years while 
still in grade school. 

For her essay, The World as a Junior 
Sees It, Donna Jeanne was awarded a 
State prize of $2 and a national prize of 
$35, with which she says she intends to 
buy defense-savings bonds. 

The prize-winning essay follows: 


We, the juniors of the American Legion 
Auxiliary, see the world today as a world of 
strife and distress in which America stands 
out as the land of plenty and freedom. 

Many peoples of the world today have for- 
gotten to worship God and to “love thy 
neighbor.” If brotherly love, instead of 
hatred, could be instilled in the hearts of men 
they would find a much better method of set- 
tling their differences than by human 
slaughter, such as is now being done in 
Europe and Asia. Only when differences of 
nations can be settled through honest and 
sincere discussion and friendly deliberation 
can we hope for enduring peace. 

In 1917 and 1918 our fathers served in the 
World War, a war to end all wars and for the 
preservation of democracy. Today these 
World War veterans are a disillusioned group 
of men for they realize that that war was 
in a measure fought in vain and that it has 
again become necessary for the United States 
to become involved in another European en- 
tanglement. No wonder tears come to their 
eyes as they see their sons leave for military 
training. Will every generation be called 
upon to defend democracy? 

We see a bleeding Europe looking to the 
United States for aid, that millions of people 
now forcefully ruled by the brutal iron hand 
of Hitler, may again enjoy peace and ‘nde- 
pendence. Will the United States have to 
police the world in order to maintain peace? 

Perhaps the war scene in Europe would 
have been somewhat different if the request 
of the American Legion for an adequate na- 
tional defense had been favorably regarded 
in the past. The United States would then 
have been better prepared to meet the emer- 
gency of today and aggressor nations would 
not have been so bold in overrunning weaker 
countries. But we also realize that guns 
and ammunition will be of little use if the 
youth of our land do not have a genuine de- 
sire to defend our democracy. Therefore 





true Americanism and love for our country 
must be taught in our schools. 
We see un-American activities 

by the German Bund, National Youth Con- 
gress, Jehovah’s Witnesses, and other sub- 
versive organizations in an attempt to over- 
throw our democratic form of government. 
This has become a matter of deep concern 
to the members of the Junior American Le- 
gion Auxiliary as we have benefited 


organizations, 
Auxiliary. We believe that only through love 


of country, , and steadfast faith in 
the way ’ of life can democracy 
survive. 


Our prayer is that democracy will endure 
and that Amerieans will continue to defend 
it in every crisis. 

We see in this world of struggle for su- 
premacy a world of hope, where once again 
peace and good will will prevail; a world 
where God will reign supreme, and a more 
sympathetic understanding between nations 
will govern mankind. 





The American Destiny 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. PADDOCK 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 28, 1941 


EDITORI4L FROM THE ANTIOCH (ILL.) 
NEWS 


Mr. PADDOCK. Mr. Speaker, this in- 
teresting and thoughtful editorial re- 
cently appeared in the Antioch (Iil.) 
News, a paper which for more than 50 
years has given leadership and inspira- 
tion to a loyal and patriotic community. 

Congress has voted enormous sums and 
has delegated unprecedented powers to 
create an impregnable national defense. 
However, if the use of these powers re- 
sults in a break-down of our great Amer- 
ican institutions, we have met a more 
disastrous defeat than could come from 
any invader. We can and will defend 
America, but it must be the same Amer- 
ica we have known and loved. 


[From the Antioch (Ill.) News of July 24, 
1941] 


THE AMERICAN DESTINY 


The world knows what appeasement and 
vacillation mean to a nation confronted by 
an aggressive and ruthless enemy. It leads 
to one certain goal—disaster. The once 
proud nations which have bowed their heads 
in defeat, are grim proof of this. Today’s 
dictators give no quarter. They are after 
but one thing—total victory. The nation 
which gives a little, eventually gives all. 

What is true in international affairs, is 
true in domestic affairs And that is a 
truth that must be brought squarely home 
to the Nation’s leaders in both industry and 
government. There are those in high places 
who argue that our basic freedoms cannot be 
wholly maintained in a changing world. 
They say that the private enterprise sys- 
tem cannot be kept intact. They would, in 
short, appease and attempt to conciliate with 
forces which are as dangerous to our exist- 
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ence as a free people, as any potential mili- 


tary aggressor. 

We see this in governmental inroads into 
the field of business. When government 
goes into business, the private enterprise 
system—which is the democratic system— 
becomes a little weaker. It loses a little 


admit it, is to establish 
totalitarianism here. 
world crisis to gain their 

e of pt pertones defense they 
ia baits industries which are 


Second, there are men high in industry 
whose instinct is to make deals—in short, to 
appease, to compromise with socialism. They 
seem afraid to.fight for the principles of in- 
dividualism that are at stake. They see tem- 
porary personal gain by going part way along 
the road to totalitarianism. They forget that, 
in all the history of the world, no nation has 
long endured which has attempted to recon- 
cile two diametrically opposed principles of 
life and living. Lincoln said no nation can 
exist half slave and half free. By the same 
token, no nation can exist half socialistic and 
half free. 

The President has lately talked of our fun- 
damental rights which must not be sacrificed. 
Those rights inevitably involve the right to 
own property, to go into any legitimate busi- 
ness, to be free from political persecution and 
government competition with private en- 
deavor, to live in a land where the govern- 
ment exists for the people, not the people for 
the government. 

The man who does not fight for those eter- 
nal principles for which this country stands 
has no place in this country. We now have 
the opportunity to prove to all the world that 
a free people, working in a free economy, can 
outmatch the dictators and their slave peoples 
in any contest of any kind. That is the 
American destiny. 





The New War Department Building 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. RAYMOND S. SPRINGER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 26, 1941 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, a col- 
lossal expenditure of money is embraced 
in the deficiency bill, now under consid- 
eration, by which it is proposed to allo- 
cate the huge sum of $35,000,000 for a 
new War Department Building. It has 
been suggested that this will be the larg- 
est office building in the world when it 
is completed, and this is a permanent 
construction. The building is to be lo- 
cated, we are advised, across the Potomac 
River, in the State of Virginia. The 
proposed location for this mammoth 
structure will be in the low land im- 
mediately adjacent to the river, and near 
the west end of Memorial Bridge. This 


land is wholly unimproved; there are no 
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sewers, and the drainage is not estab- 
eans of ingress and 
om this site is Memorial 
Bridge, with the cae of Fourteenth Street 
Bridge, which is far down the river, a 


now predict what the cost ‘will ultimately 


Mr. Speaker, we have a huge War De- 
partment , located on Constitu- 
tion Avenue, where all incidental im- 


provements are already constructed, and 
which building is in use; just recently an 
addition was construeted to this and the 
Navy Department Building; those build- 
ings have served us well, and they are 
now serving us well; they have housed 
this vast army of employees to this very 
hour, and if there should develop a 
great need for more room in the War 
Department or the Navy Department, we 
can well construct temporary quarters 
which will well serve our purpose during 
these critical times. Such temporary 
quarters for additional employees would 
be insignificent in the amount of the 
cost thereof, and the demand for a huge 
outlay for permanent construction, such 
as is contemplated, would not be re- 
quired. If we are not to become mili- 
taristic in the future, why the construc- 
tion of this huge building for our War De- 
partment. It is ummnecessary and we 
can well do without it. We should con- 
serve the taxpayers’ money and we 
should think of some of the needed equip- 
ment for our own defense of our country, 
our people, and our institutions. This 
staggering project, which will cost the 
people a staggering sum of money, should 
be entirely eliminated at this time. No 
one appears to know whose suggestion it 
was that brought this tremendous build- 
ing into the pending bill. This expendi- 
ture should be entirely eliminated from 
this proposed legislation. Our present 
War Department Building will well serve 
all present needs. We do not want a 
militaristic nation in the future, and 
therefore we do not need the largest 
office building in the world for our War 
Department. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my own remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, and to include 
therein an editorial which appeared in 
the Washington Evening Star of recent 
date, which editorial follows: 

[From the Washington Evening Star] 

A STAGGERING PROJECT 

The $35,000,000 War Department Building 
project planned for Arlington County, Va., is 
so staggering in its proportions as to be diffi- 
cult to grasp on short notice—and the notice 
was so short that even such customary plan- 
ning agencies as the National Capital Park 
and Planning Commission and the Fine Arts 
Commission were not consulted by the House 
Appropriations Committce before it reported 
the proposal favorably to the House yester- 
day. That the plan was drawn in haste is 
evident from testimony given before the com- 
mittee. Brig. Gen. Brehon B. Somervell of 
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the Quartermaster General’s Department of 
the Army, who was identified as author of the 
plan, told the committee he had not had time 
to confer with the Fine Arts Commission. 
He explained, moreover, that the Park and 
Planning Commission was not consulted be- 


| Cause “of course it is outside of the jurisdic- 


tion” of the Commission. This view, however, 
is in conflict with the act of April 30, 1926, 
which gives the Commission authority to de- 
velop a plan not only for Washington proper 
but for its environs. 

Since the record of the hearings shows that 
the project was first described to the House 
committee on Tuesday of this week, it is 
natural that questions should arise as to 
practical as well as esthetic aspects of the 
plan. Disregarding the long-approved North- 
west e a. which called for the 
new War De near Vir- 
ginia Avenue and ecteoen Street and a 
new Navy Building west of the Naval Hospi- 
tal, the new plan provides for a structure on 


about 15,000 persons less than the present 
population of Arlington County and some 
18,000 more employees than work in all of 
the buildings of the present Federal Tri- 
angle. The cost will approximate that of 
New York City’s Empire State Building and 
the area of its three floors will be about 
double that of the Empire State Building. 
according to General Somervell, although 
other figures contest the accuracy of such a 
comparison. 

A building of such colossal size requires 
adequate sewerage, water, and other utility 
services. It is assumed the War Depart- 
ment and Congress will take into considera- 
tion the fact that Arlington County’s water 
and sewerage facilities in the proposed area 
already are undergoing strain. 

County officials recently declared that a 
new sewage disposal plant and other equip- 
ment would be required to serve any large 
new Federal buildings on that site. Bridge 
connections with Washington are taxed to 
capacity by existing traffic. The committee 
was told that the bulk of War Department 
employees live in the District, which means 
that additional facilities for crossing the 
Potomac may be necessary. 

Surely Congress will not adopt so far- 
reaching and revolutionary a project with- 
out affording the Park and Planning Com- 
mission and other interested agencies or of- 
ficials an opportunity to pass upon the tech- 
nical, artistic, and other aspects of the un- 
dertaking. It may well be that careful 
studies by building and planning experts 
will show that the proposal is feasible and, 
in view of emergency conditions, altogether 
desirable. To ignore the advice of experi- 
enced planners, however, would be a serious 
mistake that might bring disastrous com- 
plications later. 





Lincoln Holiday Bill 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. EVAN HOWELL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 28, 1941 


JOINT RESOLUTION BY THE LEGISLA- 
TURE OF THE STATE OF ILLINOIS 





Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
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orp, I include the following joint resolu- 
tion recently adopted by the Legislature 
of the State of Illinois: 

Senate Joint Resolution 40 


Whereas the Sixty-second General Assem- 
bly of the State of Illinois has by law de- 
clared the birthday of Abraham Lincoln to 
be a legal holiday in this State; and 

Whereas it is altogether appropriate that 
the birthday of Abraham Lincoln be made 
a national legal holiday; and 

Whereas Senator Brooxs, on June 9, 1941, 
introduced in the Senate of the United States 
a bill declaring the birthday of Abraham 
Lincoln to be a national legal holiday: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the Sixty-second 
General Assembly of the State of Ilinois 
(the House of Representatives concurring 
herein), That we respectfully importune the 
Seventy-seventh Congress of the United 
States to enact the Brooks’ Lincoln holiday 
bill; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this preamble and 
resolution be forwarded to the President 
of the United States, the President of the 
Senate and Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and to each Congressman and 
Senator from Illinois, by the Secretary of 
State. 

Adopted by the Senate, June 20, 1941. 

HucH W. Cross, 
President of the Senate. 
Epwarp H. ALEXANDER, 
Secretary of the Senate. 

Concurred in by the House of Representa- 
tives, June 30, 1941. 

ELMER J. SCHUECHEULING, 

Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

R. R. RANDOLPH, 
Clerk of the House of Representatives. 





Let Reason Guide American Course 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Monday, July 28, 1941 


ADDRESS BY HON. HJALMAR PETERSEN 








Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, on July 
4 Hon. Hjalmar Petersen, former Gover- 
nor of Minnesota and now railroad ware- 
house commissioner of that State, deliv- 
ered a very thoughtful address entitled 
“Let Reason Guide American Course,” 
which I consider timely and worthy of 
careful consideration by the Congress. 
Under leave granted me, I desire to have 
Mr. Petersen’s address printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp. His remarks 
follow: 

When we think of world conditions today, 
and compare them with cofiditions in Amer- 
ica, we have abundant reasons for being 
thankful and to really celebrate this one 
hundred and sixty-fifth anniversary of the 
signing of the Declaration of Independence, 
which made America a free country. The 
Fourth of July is a great day—it is a joyous 
day in the lives of all Americans—and it 
marks a significant day in the history of all 
the world. 

The Pilgrims came to American shores at 
Plymouth Rock back in 1€20, because they 
were seeking religious freedom. To be sure, 
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these religicus people in the very early his- 
tory of our country, encountered the hard- 
ships of pioneer life, but they were free to 
worship God in their own way. That torch 
of religious freedom has been held uppermost 
in America ever since 1620, and its later 
embodiment in our Constitution. 
FREEDOM GAVE GROWTH 


As the original Thirteen Colonies devel- 
oped in farming and industry, and the popu- 
lation increased, there also developed friction 
with the mother country, England. It is 
well for Americans today that their forebears 
severed connections with England, and_ that 
the United States of America became a free 
and independent country. Had we remained 
under England, we would likely have been 
another Canada, Australia, New Zealand, or 
any one of the many other countries under 
English rule, instead of a nation today of 
over 130,000,000 people. 

Prior to the signing of the Declaration of 
Independence, the Original Thirteen Colonies 
were obliged to fight in several wars in behalf 
of England as the other English colonies have 
had to do all along. Today, there are forces 
in America whose purpose it is to again join 
us up with the British Empire. The result 
of such a union would be to nullify our 
Declaration of Independence. 

In the Declaration of Independence, 
Thomas Jefferson, Benjamin Franklin, John 
Adams, John Hancock, and the other signers, 
listed a long train of abuses and usurpations 
on the part of the English Crown. They 
told the world that the King kept standing 
armies in the Colonies without the consent 
of the legislatures. Militarism was made 
superior to civil power and in general there 
was delayed justice; they burned towns and 
killed people; they erected a multitude of 
new offices and appointed officers to harass 
the people; our trade was cut cff from the 
rest of the world; there was taxation with- 
out representation, and tyranny over the 
Colonies. 

NO FOREIGN WARS 


The Declaration of Independence was 
adopted on July 4, 1776, at Philadelphia. Not 
so long ago there was another meeting in the 
City of Brotherly Love. That was in 1940. 
It was the national convention of the Re- 
publican Party, at which time nominations 
were made for the offices of President and 
Vice President, and a party platform was 
adopted. That-1940 platform states: “The 
Republican Party is firmly opposed to in- 
volving this Nation in foreign wars.” 

Another national political convention was 
also held in 1940. The Democratic Party 
platform, adopted at Chicago, states: “We 
will not participate in foreign wars, and we 
will not send our Army, Navy, or air force 
to fight in foreign lands outside of the 
Americas, except in case of attack.” 

There we have the platforms, in a nutshell, 
from both of the dominant political parties 
in 1940, with reference to war and foreign 
affairs. The people were led to believe that 
either President Roosevelt or Mr. Willkie, if 
elected President, would keep us out of the 
European conflict, unless we were attacked. 

We are not in the war, and it is to be 
hoped that we will never enter another Euro- 
pean war. We had that experience 24 years 
ago and that isenough. Those who want war 
say that the American people have spoken, 
but certainly the American people did not 
vote for war when the President was re- 
elected. On the basis of the political plat- 


forms, the American people would not have 
voted for war either had they elected Mr. 
Willkie as President. 


If the people had become dormant and 
permitted things to drift, we would likely 
have been in the war already, but the White 
House heard from the people. 


MUST KEEP PROMISES 


What the American people have a right to 
demand, and what the great majority is de- 


manding, is that the promises made in the 
1940 campaign be kept. The form of govern- 
ment that we have can last only when elected 
public officials and servants of the people 
keep their promises. 

Before a huge crowd at Dubuque, Iowa, on 
June 21, Archbishop Francis J. L. Beckman, 
of that city, reminded the President of his 
commitments to the American people. He 
said: 

“You have given the people of these United 
States your solemn pledge that the youth of 
our land will not be sent to fight in any for- 
eign wars. To repudiate that pledge, Mr. 
President, would be to break down the last 
vestige of public trust in Government. 

“Your pledges will be kept because we will 
help you keep them. 

“For my part, Mr. President, I would rather 
go down fighting the cause of peace, suffering 
any abuse and persecution, than to stand idly 
by while millions of our youth are prepared 
for the slaughter. 

“If Christ Himself were this moment to re- 
turn and confront these modern Herods, and 
Pilates, and Neros, for their crimes before the 
world, He, too, would be crowned by them a 
bundist.” 

We can help the President keep his pledges 
by writing to the White House today. 


NOT OUR WAR 


The passage of the lead-lease bill by Con- 
gress is another incident that the war-minded 
throw up as an indication that America 
should enter the conflict. Passage of the 
lend-lease bill and appropriations for aid to 
Great Britain do not mean that America 
should risk another war to give that aid. 
Furthermore, we were told by advocates of 
the lend-lease bill that it would be a measure 
to keep America out of war. 

These questions might be asked: How 
many countries are giving aid to Great 
Britain in this war without cost to Britain? 
Are they lending, leasing, or giving materials, 
or are they selling the goods to Britain? 
Is England giving or is she selling goods to 
other countries? And in the final analysis: 
Is it our war or is it the war of other 
couniries? 

America, a country of free speech, free press, 
and religion, wants nothing of the Hitler 
philosophy of totalitarian government, nor 
does she want the Stalin communistic dic- 
tatorship. Those two dictators are now at 
war, and certainly democracy is not at stake 
between Germany and Russia. 


WANT STRONG DEFENSE 


Military experts are agreed that America 
is not prepared for war, but our people are 
agreed that we should have an impregnable 
defense and be prepared against attack. Set- 
ting up a strong defense here in America will 
cost plenty without plunging ourselves into 
a European war. 

America would have had a stronger defense 
today had the Government followed the ad- 
vice of the American Legion which also ad- 
vocates conscripting of wealth as well as 
manpower in war. 

When the smoke of battle has cleared away, 
those unfortunate people in the war-torn 
countries, who are unemployed, hungry, 
starving, and bewildered, will need aid and 
guidance. It would be well then that there 
be one country in the world, with natural 
resources and manpower, where conditions 
are fairly normal. Then America can be 
of aid and guidance to a bewildered world. 
Then we will not be isolationists, for the 
American people have always been willing 
to give aid and comfort to people in need. 
Isolation means isolation from war—it does 
not mean that America is not interested in 
the people of other lands. 

Aside from our part in the World War in 
1917-18, America has adhered to the policy 
of refraining from entering the European 
border disputes, which have taken place for 
centuries. We have followed the advice of 


Washington and Jefferson, and have adhered 

to the poiicy of protection for the Western 

Hemisphere and leaving Europe to itself. 
RISING ABOVE WAR 


Even today, we still have many Americans 
who are natives of foreign countries, natu- 
ralized citizens who are good Americans, and 
we have descendants from Great Britain, Ger- 
many, Finland, the Scandinavian countries, 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, France, Italy, and 
many other countries. It is natural and 
proper that there be friendly feelings and 
sympathy toward the homelands of our fore- 
bears, whatever country we may have come 
from, so long as America is not at war with 
any of those countries. But, today, we are 
Americans—we came to these shores of our 
own volition. We, or our ancestors, came 
here because we wanted to work, build homes, 
and rear our families in a country that is not 
everlastingly at war with other nations. We 
came here because we love the freedoms that 
America has given us. Let us, as Americans, 
keep America free. 

We learned through the World War of 
1914-18, that we cannot force our way of life, 
our free demccratic institutions, upon other 
nations. We went into that war on the 
slogan to “make the world safe for democ- 
racy.” But what a sad result! 


WILSON ASKED FAIR PLAY 


President Woodrow Wilson was undoubt- 
edly sincere in desiring that peace reign over 
the world after that great holocaust. He 
presented his 14 points to Congress on Jan- 
uary 8, 1918, and enlarged upon those points 
in later addresses. President Wilson wanted 
freedom of navigation on the open seas in 
peace or war. He wanted removal of eco- 
nomic barriers, equality of trade, reduction 
of national armaments to a point consistent 
with domestic safety. He requested mutual 
guarantees of political independence and ter- 
ritorial integrity to great and small states 
alike. 

President Wilson wanted peace that would 
be permanent and settlements to be fair and 
just to bring that about. He said in one of 
his speeches to Congress: “Every territorial 
settlement involved in this war must be made 
in the interest and for the benefit of the pop- 
ulations concerned, and not as a part of any 
mere adjustment or compromise of claims 
amongst rival states.” 

But when Lloyd George of England, Cle- 
menceau of France, and Orlando of Italy got 
through with the'so-called peace conference 
it was an entirely different matter. Amer- 
ica fought for an ideal in that war. The 
European leaders were not idealists but 
played the old game of power politics and 
they had their way. Wilson surrendered his 
peace points for a League of Nations that 
the European leaders knew they could and 
would control. 

SENATE REFUSES TO RATIFY TREATY 


We had helped part of Europe defeat an- 
other part of Europe, and in doing so we lost 
over 100,000 brave sons and crippled for life 
tens of thousands more. We burdened our 
country with a $%25,000,000,000 debt. We 
loaned over ten billions to various European 
nations which they refuse to repay and which 
is now being paid by the American taxpayer. 
After the World War was over we helped to 
draft one of the worst peace treaties in all 
history, so bad, indeed, that our own Senate 
refused to ratify it. 

Instead of ending all wars and making the 
world safe for democracy, we helped create 
the situation that brought on countless more 
wars, including those now raging. We helped 
prepare the soil of Europe for the dictators 
that are now battling for supremacy. 

Today we have people among us who would 
repeat the stupid blunder of 1917. It is a 
wise child that stays away from the fire after 
having once been burned. 

We are interested in the welfare of America 
and interested in preserving liberty and 
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democracy in this country. We are interested 
in keeping America strong so that she will be 
in a position to help rebuild the world after 
this disastrous war is over. Therefore, we 
must let reason, and not our emotions, guide 
our course. Our indignation must not re- 
place our reason. . 


HATE PROPAGANDA SPREAD 


Students of history will recall reading about 
the propaganda spread in America for 
America to help the French Revolutionists 
and, also, for America to save the world from 
Napoleon. 

Former President Herbert Hoover, who 
directed the work of the Belgium commis- 
sion during the World War, reports that he 
saw the pernicious technique of propaganda 
developed for 3 years in Europe. He dealt 
with leading officials of the various countries. 
Mr. Hoover states: “Daily I read of atrocities 
on both sides that, to my knowledge, were 
sheer inventions. They were invented by the 
thousand to create hate.” 

Mr. Hoover, who speaks from experience 
and first-hand knowledge, says that “if we 
go into another World War liberty will be 
lost to America. Surely the voice of expe- 
rience calls to us that we are little likely to 
emerge again without great impairment, if 
not total loss, of our American system of 
liberty. What shall it profit a nation that 
loses its own soul? 

“During the World War we rrofessed we 
were fighting only the dictator over the 
enemy people. Then we punished the enemy 
people for the war. 

“The social regeneration of nations must 
come from within. It cannot come from 
without.” 

A JUDGE AFFECTED 


Let me give you another illustration of 
what war propaganda and hysteria can do to 
people. The elder La Follette made a speech 
in the United States Senate in which he em- 
bodied an Associated Press dispatch of Octo- 
ber 1, 1917, from Houston, Tex., as follows: 

“Judge Waller T. Burns, of the United 
States District Court, in charging a Federal 
grand jury at the beginning of the October 
term today, after calling by name Senators 
Stone, of Missouri; Hardwich, of Georgia; 
Vardaman, of Mississippi; Gronna, of North 
Dakota; Gore, of Oklahoma; and La Follette, 
of Wisconsin, said: ‘If I had a wish, I would 
wish that you men had jurisdiction to return 
bills of indictment against these men. They 
ought to be tried promptly and tairly, and I 
believe this court could administer the law 
fairly, but I have a conviction as strong as 
life that this country should stand them up 
against an adobe wall tomorrow and give 
them what they deserve. If any man de- 
serves death, it is a traitor. I wish that I 
could pay for the ammunition. I would like 
to attend the execution; and if I were in the 
firing squad, I would not want to be the 
marksman who had the blank shell.’” 


COMPARED WITH LINCOLN’S POISE 


Imagine a Federal judge wanting five United 
States Senators shot to death for having voted 
against entering the World War and wishing 
that he could buy the ammunition and be 
part of the firing squad that would kill them. 
Yet that is what propaganda and war hysteria 
Goes to people otherwise considered sensible. 
What a difference between the words of this 
pseudo patriot and those of Lincoln who said 
in the midst of war, “With malice toward 
none, with charity for all.” 

Here in Minnesota the elder Lindbergh was 
hounded by the mobs for being a real Ameri- 
can and trying to keep us out of war. Sen- 
ator Shipstead’s house was painted yellow. 
The late Senator Lundeen was thrown into a 
refrigerator car in the middle of winter by an 
un-American mob because he opposed our 
entry into the war and our joining the League 
of Nations. 


As Senator La Follette, in the speech re- 
ferred to, said, “A declaration of war is the 
highest and most awful exercise of sover- 
eignty.” 

The most un-American thing, short of trea- 
son, that an American citizen can do is to 
abuse a duly elected Representative or Senator 
for voting his honest conviction on the ques- 
tion of peace or war. 


THE VOTER IS MASTER 


The great Henry Clay, speaking at Lexing- 
ton, Ky., on the 13th day of November 1847, 
while the Mexican War was taking place, took 
a strong position in behalf of the right of the 
people to freely discuss every question relat- 
ing to the war, even though the discussion 
involved a strong condemnation of the war 
policy of the Executive. 

As to the question of declaring war aims, 
Clay, in the same speech, said: “Either Con- 
gress or the President must have the right of 
determining upon the objects for which a 
war shall be prosecuted. There is no other 
alternative. If the President possesses it, and 
may prosecute it for objects against the will 
of Congress, where is the difference between 
our free government and that of any other 
nation which may be governed by an absolute 
czar, emperor, or king? 

“The right to control their own government 
according to constitutional forms is not one 
of the rights that the citizens of this country 
are called upon to surrender in time of war.” 

We should remember that Congress alone 
has the right to declare war and Congress 
alone has the right to declare the objects of 
war. We should further remember that the 
Congressmen are the elected servants of the 
voters who place them there. How ridicu- 
lous for anyone to say that the master cannot 
criticize the acts of the servant. Under our 
form of government the voter is the master, 
and must always be the master, if liberty and 
democracy are to be preserved. 


WEBSTER AND OTHERS SPOKE UP 


In the midst of the Mexican War Abraham 
Lincoln, then a Congressman, severely criti- 
cized the President for his conduct of that 
war. During the same war Daniel Webster 
said: “We are, in my opinion, in a most un- 
necessary and therefore, unjustifiable war.” 

I have quoted from these great men to show 
that even while a war is on the true Ameri- 
can policy is to permit free speech and open 
discussion of all the issues relative to the 
war. Yet, in America today, we have some 
people in high places who are criticizing dis- 
tinguished American citizens for urging that 
we keep out of the European war. 

Secretary Ickes states that he thinks Lind- 
bergh has an understanding with Hitler. It 
would be just as unfair for you or me to 
accuse Mr. Ickes of having an understanding 
with the King of England to drag us into the 
war. 

Secretary Ickes goes on to say: “If it is not 
to be ‘America next,’ we must leave nothing 
undone to help England repel the brutal 
hordes of Hitler and to destroy them.” 


NAME CALLING AND PLEAS FOR WAR 


Ickes called Colonel Lindbergh an “ex-col- 
onel,” “our Knight of the German Eagle,” 
“Hitler’s stooge,” “an American Quisling,” and 
a “Nazi wolf in pacifist’s clothing.” Ickes 
claims to get his inspiration from Washing- 
ton, Lincoln, and Prime Minister Churchill. 
The Prime Minister, by the way, said that this 
is no time to moralize about communism. 

Another Cabinet member, Secretary Knox, 
said a few days ago that we must immediately 
“clear the Atlantic of the German menace.” 
Knox is several weeks behind Minnesota's 
appointed junior Senator in asking for Amer- 
ican naval intervention. 

Senator Batt urges America to face war 
courageously now. That will be done if we 
are attacked. In that event we will fight for 
home and country, but let us not invite war. 
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The Senator pictures France as a country that 
tried to make peace with Hitler. She is to- 
day suffering from the so-called peace settle- 
ment after the World War, and is a next door 
neighbor of Germany, not 3,000 miles away. 


READY TO REPEL INVADERS 


Members of the American Legion and other 
service organizations who were in the World 
War know something about war from first- 
hand knowledge. They know the suffering 
and the agony that men must go through in 
the hell of battle. They have seen thousands 
of comrades killed outright and thousands of 
others maimed for life. They appreciate more 
than any other class of our citizens the 
suffering that is still being endured by these 
men who served in the last war and who are 
now filling all the beds in the 80 Government 
hospitals that were built to take care of the 
disabled. 

Iam firmly of the opinion from conversa- 
tion with men who served overseas in 1917 
that all of them want America to be ade- 
quately prepared to defend herself. I am 
equally convinced that the veterans of our 
previous wars would be willing and eager to 
defend America against invaders. But I am 
just as convinced that the overwhelming ma- 
jority of veterans of the last war are opposed 
to another expeditionary force being sent to 
a foreign country to help settle any quarrel 
that is going on in the Old World. On this 
Independence Day it is well to remind our- 
selves of what Washington once said: “I want 
an American character.” 


WHERE IS DEMOCRACY IN RUSSIA? 


Those who would have America go to war 
say that we must fight for democracy. It was 
recently announced from Washington that 
the United States as the arsenal of the de- 
mocracies will supply Soviet Russia with mu- 
nitions of war. Thus we find President 
Roosevelt, Willkie, Stassen, and Ball ranging 
themselves on the side of the purging Joseph 
Stalin. 

Russia is at war with Finland, and the 
Soviet air forces are bombing the civilian 
population of gallant little Finland, a coun- 
try which approximates our conception of 
democracy as closely as any country in Eu- 
rope, with the possible exception of the 
Scandinavian countries and Switzerland. 
Our munitions in the hands of Communist 
Russia are to be used to subdue democratic 
Finland, and all this in the name of democ- 
racy. Recent events have made it plain that 
all talk about America’s going to war for 
democracy is a travesty and a farce. 

There is plenty of evidence that Stalin’s 
agents have worked in America to create class 
hatred. I know something of what they did 
to the progressive movement in Minnesota, 
but will not here dwell on that. 

FOREIGN TRADE MYTH 


One of the main arguments advanced by 
the war-minded is that we must make war to 
protect and defend our foreign trade. In 
1929 our foreign trade equalled 10 percent of 
our total trade. That was the peak. 

The latest available statistics disclose that 
American foreign trade was 4 percent of our 
total trade in 1939. Since then many of the 
markets of European countries under Hitler’s 
domination have been closed to us, and it is 
now reliably estimated that our foreign trade 
is less than 3 percent. It is for this 3 percent 
of our total trade that some of our citizens 
urge us to go to war. 

During the last 12 months of the World 
War the United States spent almost $20,- 
000,000,000. With greater mechanization the 
cost of war has greatly increased. Today an 
effort comparable to our effort in the World 
War would cost at least forty billions a year. 
For the cost of America’s participation in 
Europe’s war for 6 weeks we can buy and 
destroy, if necessary, our surplus wheat and 
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cotton, or, better still, we can buy and dis- 
tribute to those of our people who are under- 
nourished and underclothed all of our sur- 
plus wheat and cotton. 

I do not believe in a foreign policy which 
goes to war on a calculated basis of profit 
in dollars and cents. I believe there are 
civilization values, cultural values, spiritual 
values, which flow from peace that cannot 
be measured in money. 


WE WILL HAVE TRADE 


But even on the basis of a cold-blooded 
dollars-and-cents foreign policy we will save 
money in the long run if we stay at home 
and mind our own business and accept and 
pay for the curtailment of foreign trade 
which results from a war-torn world. 

America, however, is as nearly self-sufficient 
as any nation. And let us remember that, 
regardless of the outcome of this war, Amer- 
‘ica will have foreign trade. For example, the 
East Indies will continue to sell rubber where 
there is a big market, and in turn those 
islands and other countries will need our 
exports. s 

Even the victors as well as the vanquished 
in war have to return to the paths of peace 
if they are to recover from their own ex- 
haustion. 

I am a liberal. I believe that liberalism is 
largely an attitude of mind. It is the atti- 
tude which wants to be helpful to the under- 
dog, which wants to make his lot better 
wherever opportunity offers. 

True liberalism seeks not to destroy but 
to preserve the basic fabric of American gov- 
ernment, American law, and American life. 
True liberalism rejects communism, fascism, 
nazi-ism, and all the other “isms” which 
today afflict the national life of America. 
True liberalism seeks to work out within the 
fabric of our fundamental law a more equi- 
table distribution of this world’s goods and 
preservation of the personal liberties which 
have been handed down to us in America by 
those who came before us. 

GUARD CIVIL LIBERTIES 


The preservation of these personal liberties 
is absolutely essential to the working of the 
democratic process in America. Without free 
speech, a free press, free religion, and the 
right of free assembly, democracy cannot 
work. In these days of complicated issues 
confronting our people it is only by argument 
and counterargument, and fact and counter- 
* fact, that our people become informed, that 
the popular opinion slowly crystallizes, and 
ultimately makes its effect in governmental 
action. 

Should America ever go to war again even 
our civil liberties are in jeopardy. War 
brings a rising tide of intolerance. It prompts 
neighbor to suspect neighbor and friend to 
suspect friend. Under the guise of war ne- 
cessity, the civil liberties are curtailed, re- 
stricted, and all too often ultimately de- 
stroyed by war. If we would guard democ- 
racy in America we must guard our funda- 
mental civil liberties which are, and always 
will be, the very lifeblood of our democratic 
process. 

In these days of turmoil, excitement, and 
emotion, let us reaffirm our original and tradi- 
tional American policy. As Hoover has said, 
we should “maintain a nondefeatist, noniso- 
lationist, and noninterventionist status.” 

Let us “improve the four freedoms within 
our borders that the light of their success 
may stir the people of the world to their 
adoption.” 

LET US HELP BUILD 

Let us concentrate on how humanity can 
win the peace, and how freedom and eco- 
nomic security can be harmonized. 

On this Independence Day, let us rededi- 
cate ourselves to the principles laid down in 
the Declaration of Independence. Let us re- 
affirm the foreign policy of Washington, Jack- 
son, and Lincoln. Let us make America strong 
for defense, and keep America strong eco- 
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nomically. Let us keep calm and think 
clearly. Let us penetrate the fog of propa- 
ganda, hate, and falsehoods that comes to us 
from Europe and from some people here in 
America, who would profit from war as was 
done in 1917-18 when 22,000 new millionaires 
were created in America. 

Let us think of America first in order 
that we might preserve our heritage of free- 
dom, and be in the best possible position when 
this awful war is over to serve the peoples 
of the world. “With malice toward none, 
with charity for all,” let us continue to serve 
mankind with an example of peace and free- 
dom, and a generous hand of helpfulness, 
rather than to try by force of arms and 
bloodshed to impose our will on other nations. 
Let us help rebuild the world, but let us do it 
in the American way. 





Hibernians Pledge Allegiance to Consti- 
tution and Institutions of Government 
Founded Thereon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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Monday, July 28, 1941 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED AT NATIONAL 
CONVENTION, ANCIENT ORDER OF HI- 
BERNIANS, ST. PAUL, MINN., JULY 22-24, 
1941 


Mr. SWEENEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following reso- 
lution adopted at the national convention 
of Ancient Order of Hibernians, St. Paul, 
Minn., July 22-24, 1941: 


As American citizens, proud of our Irish 
ancestry, we again pledge our unswerving al- 
legiance to the Constitution of the United 
States of America and to the institutions of 
government founded thereon. 

We, pledge our undivided support, moral 
and material, to the defense of America, its 
ideals, its free institutions and laws, and we 
commend our Senators and Members of Con- 
gress for their action of national prepared- 
ness, particularly our past national president, 
Representative Martin L. SwEENEy, from 
Ohio. 

We abhor and condemn every form of ag- 
gression whether it be the aggression by a 
totalitarian or imperialist dictator or py the 
representative of a self-styled demccracy. 
And further: 

Resolved, That we renew our spiritual al- 
legiance to our Sovereign Pontiff, Pope Pius 
XII, and express our full sympathy with his 
efforts to restore peace to the world, and we 
hope that rulers everywhere will listen to his 
pleading for a return of reason and sanity in 
the councils of nations before chaos comes. 

Resolved, That we, as the organized repre- 
sentatives of thousands of citizens of Irish 
blood, who cherish the ideals of liberty and 
justice and those principles of government 
handed down to us by great Americans of the 
past, insist that the pledges be kept which 
were made to the people of the United States 
before the last national election by the lead- 
ers Of both major political parties, that 
American soldiers would not be sent to take 
part in the war which has developed out of 
the power politics of the Old World. If the 
political leaders in this country break faith 





with the people who are opposed to Ameri- 
can involvement in another foreign war, the 
first principle of our democracy which is “that 
governments derive their just powers from 
the consent of the governed,” will be violated 
and the foundations of American liberty im- 
periled. * 

Resolved, That we congratulate and com- 
mend the people of our blood and race in 
Eire for the example which they have given 
to a war-mad world by adhering to an atti- 
tude of strict neutrality, at a time when the 
rulers of other lands, impelled by the desire 
to retain loot of old conquests, or by am- 
bitions for new possessions, and to acquire 
greater power, are exposing millions of human 
beings and many countries, to the horrors 
and devastation of modern warfare. We 
rejoice because the people of Eire and their 
spokesmen have resolutely refused to be 
drawn into the war by surrendering terri- 
tory to England or any other nation for war 
bases, as such a surrender would be a viola- 
tion of Eire’s neutrality and an abandon- 
ment of her sovereign right to control her 
own territory and make her own decisions on 
questions involving her peace and security. 

Resolved, That we urge the Government of 
the United States to sell ships, arms, am- 
munition, food, and other commodities, in 
the quantities requested by the Government 
of Ireland, to enable the Irish Nation to 
maintain its policy of absolute neutrality. 

Resolved, That we again denounce the 
puppet government set up by England in 
six counties of Northeast Ulster as a 
despotism functioning with the aid of sub- 
sidies from the English Imperial Treasury. 
An English commission, which investigated 
conditions in that area declared tha‘: under 
the government in power there, “the rule of 
law and justice has been abrogated.” We 
arraign the Government of Northern Ireland 
before the court of American public opinion 
for having governed tyranically and unjustly 
since it was brought into existence, by Eng- 
lish statecraft and to keep Catholics and 
Protestants divided in that area, in pur- 
suance of the old imperialist policy of “Di- 
vide and conquer.” 

We demand in the name of justice that 
Irish nationalists imprisoned there without 
a charge being preferred against them be 
liberated and that the boundary set around 
these six Irish counties be abolished, and 
that they be restored to the Irish nation, 
of which they are a part. 





T. V. A. Concentrates Help Feed Britain 
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Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, when 
the Tennessee Valley Authority was set 
up originally, it was promoted princi- 
pally on the theory that the enterprise 
would be a great boon to the farmers of 
America through the production of fer- 
tilizers. Today I learn through an article 
in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of Sunday 
that much of the fertilizer produced by 
T. V. A. will go to enrich the soil of Eng- 
land. Already 40,000 tons of concen- 
trated superphosphate have been ordered 
by the British Government, 
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not State-wide in prospect, but 
world-wide in fact. 
The article follows: 


1. V. A. CONCENTRATES HELP FEED BRITAIN WITH 
FEWER SHIPS 


Concentrated phate fertilizer pro- 
duced in T. V. A.’s electric ovens will help to 
feed the people of England under war condi- 
tions, by maintaining fertility of British soil. 

Because the concentrated T. V. A. product 
requires less than half the shipping space of 
the normal superphosphate, the British Gov- 
ernment has ordered 40,000 tons to be sup- 
plied as rapidly as possible. 

The concentrated superphosphate made by 
T. V. A. is 45 percent available plant food. 
This means 45 pounds of plant food in a 100- 
pound bag. The ordinary type of commercial 
phosphate fertilizer contains about 15 to 18 
percent available plant food. The concen- 
trated product thus reduces the volume of 
material which must be handled and shipped 
to get a given amount of plant food to the 
soil. This is highly important in view of the 
shortage of ships to carry supplies to England. 





Steam Power Development 
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Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, during 
recent weeks we have been hearing of a 
shortage of power, and our attention has 
been directed to the possibilities of the 
development of the St. Lawrence water- 
way in order to relieve this shortage. It 
seems to me we can very easily kill two 
birds with one stone by providing for the 
increase of the facilities of the existing 
companies that manufacture power by 
steam. The anthracite region of Penn- 
sylvania is within a radius of 200 miles 
of one-fourth of the population of the 
United States, and if power plants were 
located in that section it would be a com- 
paratively simple matter to move the 
coal from the mines to the power plants, 
and the power could then be distributed 
to the sections where it is needed. 


According to my understanding, the 
Government advances money to manu- 
facturers of war matériel, which is repaid 
to the Government in annual install- 
ments. Why cannot the same system 
be employed in the creation of electric 
power facilities? By so doing there will 
not be added to the multiple problems of 





the anthracite-coal regions of Pennsylva- 
nia that of increased unemployment. 
The fact that transportation costs could 
be greatly reduced if power was manufac- 
tured in the anthracite regions should be 
taken very seriously into consideration, 
as well as the cost of producing power in 
steam power generating plants. I have 
been very reliabiy informed that the 
power produced at Lake Wallenpaupeck 
costs considerably more than the power 
produced at a steam power generating 
plant within 50 miles of the water-power 
development. In the sections cf the 
greatest industrial activity, power can be 
provided cheaper than and the cost of 
installation would be less than the cost 
of a water-power development. 

The anthracite-coal regions have suf- 
fered ever since the World War, and are 
still suffering, because of the overdevelop- 
ment of the coal-mining operations that 
took place at the time of the World War. 
The defense effort has not relieved un- 
employment in the coal regions, because 
no new industry has located there, with 
the result that our relief load is nearly 
as great as it was during the depression 
years. The only thing that can bring 
about stability in this region is an in- 
crease in the use of anthracite. The 
construction of the St. Lawrence River 
project will very materially affect one of 
America’s basic industries without jus- 
tification. Much of the coal uSed in 
Canada comes from the anthracite sec- 
tion of Pennsylvania and is used in the 
manufacturing plantsin Canada. In the 
event that the St. Lawrence project is 
completed, this market will be very seri- 
ously affected, with the resultant loss of 
work for thousands of our coal miners. 

I earnestly hope that the Government 
will cooperate with some company that 
produces electric power through the use 
of coal powered steam plants in the con- 
struction and operation of a plant or 
plants that will provide the power so 
badly needed in our defense effort. In 
view of the fact that Army engineers 
have completed studies of the Delaware 
River and have prepared plans for the 
damming thereof, work could be prompt- 
ly commenced on a steam-power pro- 
gram. 





Electric Energy Is the Magic Key to Pro- 
duction—The A. V. A. Is Production 
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ARTICLE FROM THE SOUTHWEST AMERI- 
CAN, FORT SMITH, ARK. 





Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
clearest and most concise statements I 
have seen yet on the proposition of power 
production and the development of the 
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aboundant natural resources of the 
Southwest is contained in an editorial 
which appeared on July 18 in Arkansas’ 
third largest newspaper, the Southwest 
American, of Fort Smith. 

I quote the article written by the edi- 
tor, Mr. Clarence F. Byrns, in full as 
follows: 

Electric energy is the magic key to produc- 
tion, in peace or war time. 

The area which has power plants, whether 

hydro or steam, has the foundation for a 
great industrial wealth, in peace or war 
time. 
The vast expansion of electric energy pro- 
duction, occasioned by the war, can easily be- 
come the foundation on which we shall build 
a& new and higher level of life when the war 
emergency has ended. 

The particular application of those truths 
to our situation here in the Southwest is this: 

We have a prospect of important increase 
im our power production facilities as a result 
of the war emergency. The Federal Govern- 
ment is planning to spend tremendous sums 
to build hydro and steam plants to get elec- 
tric energy where it can be produced eco- 
nomically, and to encourage industry where 
the power is availuble. 

We have at the moment a prospect of a 
steam power plant in western Arkansas, fired 
by Arkansas-Oklahoma coal. 

We have the best opportunity that has yet 
appeared to get favorable consideration for 
our long-time dream, the Arkansas Valley Au- 
thority, for development of the power, flocd 
control, navigation, and irrigation possibili- 
ties of our streams. 

The Federal Government is preparing for 
@ long war. The Federal Power Commis- 
sion, fitting its plans to this long-range war 
program, has proposed to President Roose- 
velt a power expansion program designed to 
spend a billion dollars over a 5-year period in 
developing new electric energy sources. 

Leland Olds, Chairman of the Commission, 
said: 

“There is no question about this invest- 
ment being self-liquidating, as all the pro- 
posed units would be installed in the normal 
course of events. 

“The total investment in steam stations 
will average about $75,000,000 to $100,000,000 
a year in addition to the cost of the generat- 
ing units. This investment may be expected 
to come largely from private sources. 

“The total investment in hydro projects, 
including dams, reservoirs, power houses, etc., 
but exclusive of the cost of generating units, 
will average about $170,000,600 a year, of 
which more than one-third will be allocable 
to flood control, navigation, and other bene- 
fits.” 

Reading between the lines, this program 
means the Arkansas Valley Authority has an 
excellent chance for favorable actiori now to 
serve the double purpose of power produc- 
tion for the war effort and a foundation for 
economic growth after the emergency is over. 

The sponsors of the Arkansas Valley Au- 
thority have thought of it chiefly in terms of 
a long-range program for production of cheap 
power, flood-control works, navigation aids, 
and irrigation supplies in the slack period 
when the war is over. It has not been ex- 
pected that it would be approved immedi- 
ately or that actual work under it would 
start during the war emergency, except for 
the projects already underway in the area 
under control ef the United States engineers 

This tremendous program of power expan- 
sion sponsored by the Federal Power Com- 
mission changes the picture materially. 

Here in the valleys of the Arkansas, the 
Red, the St. Francis, and the White, there 
is abundant opportunity for development of 
hydroelectric power by harnessing the energy 
of falling waters. The United States en- 
gineers have proposed fer final construction 
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no less than 35 separate projects in the 
valleys of the 4 rivers, and others are under 
consideration. Two important dams for 
power production and flood control are 
under way in this section of the A. V. A. 
area at this time. Norfork Dam in Baxter 
County, Ark., is under construction, and 
recommendations have recently gone to Con- 
gress for additional funds to equip it for 
power. Denison Dam, between Oklahoma 
and Texas, is under construction as a dual- 
purpose project. Table Rock and Bull Shoals 
Dams, on the White River in north Arkansas 
and southern Missouri, are being urged for 
immediate construction. All these are part 
of the Arkansas Valley Authority program. 
If the administration approves the ex- 
pansion program now proposed by the Fed- 
eral Power Commission the valleys of the 
Arkansas, the Red, the St. Francis, and the 
White offer ideal opportunity for doing the 
very thing the Commission is recommending. 
Power production can be greatly expanded 
in this section of the Nation. That pro- 
duction can contribute vitally to the defense 
effort, and it can contribute vitally after 
the war to a level of life in the Southwest 
which our people have never known before. 





Mandatory Joint Income Tax Returns 
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ARTICLE BY GODFRY N. NELSON 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, there 
appeared in the New York Times on 
July 20 a very able article by Mr. Godfry 
N. Nelson on the subject of the proposed 
change in the tax law whereby joint re- 
turns would be compelled on the pari of 
Lusband and wife. I ask that the article 
be inserted in the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times of July 20, 1941] 
PrRoBLEMS POSED BY JOINT RETURNS—ECO- 

NOMIC, SOCIAL, AND LEGAL ASPECTS OF THE 

Proposep GHANGE DISCUSSED—UNCERTAINTY 

1s STRESSED—CONSTITUTIONAL STATUS UNDE- 

TERMINED—LAWFUL AVOIDANCE ALSO POSSIBLE 


(By Godfrey N. Nelson) 


If the provision for mandatory joint in- 
come tax returns of husband and wife should 
be permitted to remain in the forthcoming 
tax bill, nearly 10 percent of the anticipated 
revenue will be placed in jeopardy. The 
total revenue sought is $3,500,000,000, of 
which the compulsory joint return is ex- 
pected to raise $323,000,000. 

Undesirable tax measures, the legality of 
which, however, had not been questioned, 
have been enacted in the past and in the 
course of time either repealed or nct re- 
enacted—-two undistributed profits taxes, for 
example—one shortly after the World War 
and the other more recently. Both were ex- 
perimental legislation and neither was 


adopted in a period of national emergency. 
Now, in an extreme national emergency, it is 
sought to enact a measure which is not only 
of doubtful validity, but in itself unsavory, 
and in some of its aspects contrary to what 
should be public policy. 


One must doubt 


time. 





MOVE IS HELD ‘AL 


The enactment of the compulsory joint 
return would be in the nature of experi- 
mental legislation both from the point of 
view of constitutional uncertainty and be- 
cause of its possibility of legal avoidance. 
It is questionable that even a liberal court 
would view the issue as lightly as did Justice 
Holmes in his dissenting opinion in the Hoeper 
case (284 U. S. 206). He knew the majority 
opinion, not his opinion, made the law. 
Moreover, the issue now would be Nation- 
wide, not merely State, and conceivably many 
resulting controversies as to respective lia- 
bility of the husband and wife for the higher 
rates of taxes on the combined basis would 
find their way to the courts, culminating 
ultimately in the divorce courts. Any form 
of taxation which even potentially can lead 
to a disturbance of domestic relations is a 
threat to the tranquillity of the home and 
the family. 

Apart from its constitutional uncertainty, 
it is a question whether the mandatory joint 
return provision could be administered with- 
out advantage to those who legally sought to 
avoid it. The law now is that in order to 
obtain the right to make joint returns the 
husband and wife must make their returns 
for identical periods; they must both use the 
calendar year or the same fiscal period, the 
latter being a taxable year ending at the close 
of any month other than December. 

Certainly, if the husband and wife deter- 
mine to make returns for different taxable 
periods, they could not be deprived of so do- 
ing. Their business interests may be such in 
fact as to require unlike taxable periods. 
And if they have different taxable years, they 
could not make joint returns. Prior to 1918 
individuals were required to make returns on 
the calendar-year basis. Since then, how- 
ever, all taxpayers having books of accounts 
are required to report income on the basis 
of the accounting period employed in keep- 
ing the books. Only taxpayers who do not 
have books must compute their incomes and 
file returns on the calendar-year basis. It 
is highly unlikely that the original law, con- 
fining individuals to the calendar-year basis, 
could be reenacted. 

Heretofore only married couples living to- 
gether have been permitted to file joint re- 
turns. If they lived apart, they were re- 
quired to file separate returns. Although the 
personal exemption must be apportioned in 
case of a change of status during the year, 
as from single to married, a married couple 
must live together at the close of the tax- 
able year in order to be entitled to file a joint 
return. Since married couples not living to- 
gether could hardly be compelled to make 
jo’‘nt returns. separation at the close of the 
year would seem, technically, even under the 
mandatory rule, to require the filing of sep- 
arate returns. But this merely illustrates 
how conveniently the proposed rule may be 
circumvented. Or will it be required that 
couples living apart shall periodically report 
their marriage status in order to entitle them 
to file separate returns? A sort of periodical 
questionnaire. This would call for rather 
unsocial social legislation. 

Except for its profound seriousness, the 
proposal suggests extravagant situations, as, 
for instance, a husband joining the Army in 
order to save income taxes. The taxing au- 
thority would have to take the position that 
he was living with his wife despite his ab- 
sence, which, on the other hand, he would 
have the right to claim under present law 
in order to obtain the exemption of a mar- 
ried man. Whose word will be determinative 
if he asserts his right to a separate status? 

Perhaps the proposal was presented by the 
committee with a view to placing the burden 
elsewhere to suggest a substitute. Last Sun- 
day this column suggested a tax of 1 percent 
on all salaries and wages, to be collected at 
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the wisdom of such legislation at this critical 


earnings from employment and the national 
income is estimated at $90,000,000,000, such 


lating the committee’s proposal, there are 
other legal phases which will be dealt with 
by the courts. In Schlesinger v. Wisconsin 
(270 U. 8. 236) (in which Justice Holmes also 
dissented) invalidating an inheritance tax on 
gifts presumed to have been made in con- 
templation of death, the Supreme Court ob- 
served that the tax was defended on the 
theory that, exercising judgment and dis- 
cretion, the State legislature found the tax- 
ation necessary in order to prevent evasion 
of other taxes. The court concluded that 
“A classification for purposes of taxation 
must rest on some reasonable distinction. 
A forbidden tax cannot be enforced in order 
to facilitate the collection of one properly 
laid.” 





Dinner in Honor of Members of Rivers 
and Harbors Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE T. ELLIS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 28, 1941 


ADDRESS BY HON. PIERRE F. CASGRAIN, 
SECRETARY OF STATE OF CANADA 


Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following address delivered by 
the Honorable Pierre F. Casgrain, the 
Secretary of State of Canada, on July 21, 
1941, at the dinner given by the Domin- 
ion Government in honor of the members 
of the Rivers and Harbors Committee of 
the United States House of Representa- 
tives at the Royal St. Lawrence Yacht 
Club, Pointe Claire, Province of Quebec: 


Members of the House of Representatives 
in the United States Congress and gentlemen, 
as we are meeting in Quebec, by the great 
river, discovered by Cartier, it is not unfitting 
that my first words of welcome to you should 
be in the language of Lafayette and Laurier. 

C’est plus qu’un agréable privilége, c’est 
un véritable réconfort d’accueillir dans notre 
pays les distingués réprésentants de la grande 
nation américaine 

Aussi le Canada tout entier vous souhaite- 
t-il la plus chaleureuse bievenue. 

Il est tout naturel que cette réunion éco- 
nomique et amicale ait lieu dans la grande 
province canadienne et francaise, face ou 
grand fleuve que vous venez d’explorer. Et 
la vieille province est heureuse de vous ac- 
cueillir en se souvenant des relations ami- 
cales qui ont toujours existé entre les deux 
pays depuis prés de trois siécles et que 
servant d’exemple 4 toutes les autres nations 
du monde. 

I am glad to welcome you in the Province 
of Quebec which is today so well led, in 
church and in state. 

This French welcome will also help to re- 
mind you that friendly relations between 
our two countries date as far back as 1651, 
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when a Quebec delegation visited the Ameri- 
can Colonies to propose a treaty of trade 
and friendship, the first reciprocity treaty 
declined by you, gentlemen of the South. 

May I also remind you. while delving into 

our common past, that you are not the first 
committee of Congress to visit our shores. 
You had predecessors, and most distinguished 
ones. 
Indeed, three signers of the Declaration of 
Independence—Samuel Chase, Charles Car- 
roll, and the great Benjamin Franklin—came 
to Montreal in 1776 to adjust the difficulties 
of the officers of the American Army in 
Canada. 

At that time American finance, with its 
Continental paper money, was so far from 
leading the world that the delegates had to 
borrow silver from Canadian friends to pay 
for their transportation from St. John to 
Montreal. 

I feel sure there has not been any occasion 
for borrowing in the course of the present 
trip; things have greatly changed since those 
days. I fear that most of the borrowing has 
been reversed, but the friendship has con- 
tinued unabated for over a century between 
our two countries. 

Perhaps there are no two peoples who feel 
so much at home when visiting each other, 
and there are, perhaps, no two countries who 
exchange the whole years so many visits. Our 
Prime Minister vacations in Virginia and 
your President does some of his fishing in 
New Brunswick. 

For several years my own constituency 
boasted the presence of President Taft as 
a summer resident. This generously propor- 
tioned, huge visitor used often to donate 
part of his wardrobe to neighboring villagers 
and fisherfolks. Returning the next sum- 
mer, he asked a woman what she had done 
with his last suit: “Well,” she said, “with the 
coat I made two suits for Joseph and Baptiste; 
with the trousers legs I made pants for Henri 
and Adélard, and with the seat I made a sail 
for my husband's boat.” 

Today it is my great privilege to welcome 
you in the name of Canada, as the distin- 
guished representatives of the great American 
Nation, of which we are proud to say that 
she is our neighbor, our friend, and also our 
economic and moral ally. 

You have come to Canada on an economic 
and pacific mission, but this mission will in- 
directly tend to increase our war effort. 

It is your President who said that “wartime 
industries urgently require additional power 
that could be developed on the river and 
that the pressing demand for ships would be 
effectively met only by making possible their 
construction at points on the Great Lakes.” 

He also said, “The Government of the 
United States of America is engaged on a 
great defense program. It is determined to 
supply all such aid in material to Great 
Britain, the members of the Commonwealth 
and their allies as may be necessary to en- 
able them to bring the war to a successful 
termination.” 

These are noble words which ought to ring 
in the ears and impress the mind of every 
true Canadian and true American. The 
world cannot be half free, half Nazi. 

Your mission more especially proclaims the 
moral and financial alliance that binds our 
two countries in their common wish, will, and 
aid for the victory of free and democratic 
institutions against the tyranny and violence 
of brutish dictators aiming at the destruc- 
tion of religion and liberty. 

It is not my intention to enter into the field 
of your mission. You have come to see and 
judge for yourselves. 

Our own task is only to welcome you and 
extend to you all facilities during your visit. 

The undertaking in hand will, I have no 
doubt, prove highly beneficial to both 
countries. 

The agreement which brings us together 
today will not fail, notwithstanding certain 


fears unjustified, to bring to the Province of 
Quebec real benefits, such as the stabiliza- 
tion of the water level of the St. Lawrence at 
Montreal, the increase in commerce and trade, 
and the establishment of new industries, due 
to electrical power which will accrue from 
the development of the St. Lawrence water- 
way. 
Criticism born from ignorance, fears, even 
if supported by legitimate interests, will I 
have no doubt, prove unfounded and unjusti- 
fied. As one who from his birth has always 
admired the beauties of our great St. Law- 
rence, as one who has always lived in Mont- 
real—I have never been afraid of this project; 
I always had faith in it. I believe we must 
look beyond the present moment and the 
present day. Population will expand, pro- 
duction increase, which both require more 
power and better transportation facilities. 
The future does not belong to men of little 
faith. 

When the Erie Canal was built in 1825, 
there was only a population of 11,000,000 in 
the United States; today the canal has to 
serve 135,000,000 population. 

Today the duty of everyone is to discharge 
his immediate task to the best of his ability. 
So civilization and liberty expect every man 
to do his duty. 

It is up to every one of us to keep his cour- 
age, faith, and hope hitched up to the stars. 

Today Canada fights on land, on sea, and 
in the air, and her forces are growing all the 
time, and will grow according to the needs 
of Britain. 

Canada today is spending more than 40 
percent of her income for war and victory, 
and we are not sparing our men either. 

We have stood for peace in the past, we 
now war for right; and it is because the 
Province of Quebec wants to remain French, 
with its British institutions, that she fights 
so nobly with her sons at the side of Britain; 
and it is because she wants to remain free 
that she works hand in hand with her neigh- 
bor, the great American Nation. 

Canada, however, does not forget that war 
is an accident and that she must even in 
war prepare for the future. That is why she 
is going ahead with the St. Lawrence water- 
ways development. In the working out of 
this far-seeing and far-reaching project, she 
feels doubly confident, since she has the im- 
mense advantage and benefit of the Ameri- 
can cooperation. 

So Canada is giad, this evening, to welcome 
the distinguished delegates of the American 
Congress, as she knows that their presence 
is one step further toward the realization of 
the magnificent pian of an open seaway from 
the Atlantic to the heart of the North Ameri- 
can Continent. 





Letter of the Fifth Avenue Association of 
New York 
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HON. MARTIN J. KENNEDY 
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LETTER FROM THE FIFTH AVENUE ASSO- 
CIATION OF NEW YORK TO PRESIDENT 
ROOSEVELT 


Mr. MARTIN J. KENNEDY. Mr. 
Speaker, I am in entire accord with the 
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request of the Fifth Avenue Association 

of New York as contained in a letter to 

the President under date of July 10. 
The correspondence follows: 


THE FirTH AVENUE AssociaTIoNn, INc., 
New York, July 24, 1941. 
Hon. Martin J. KENNEDY, 
The House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear REPRESENTATIVE: For your infor- 
mation, I am enclosing a copy of our letter 
of July 10, 1941, addressed to the President 
urging that consideration be given to the re- 
moval of some of the Federal bureaus, agen- 
cies, and commissions to New York City in 
view of the shortage of housing and office 
space in Washington D. C. 

We hope that you will use your good influ- 
ence in helping to accomplish this desired 
end. 

Very truly yours, 
Wma. J. Peprick, Vice President. 


THE FirtH AVENUE ASSOCIATION, INC., 

New York, July 10, 1941. 
Hon. FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, 
The White House, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Presment: The expenditure 
of billions of dollars for national defense 
purposes necessarily involves the creation of 
new agencies and bureaus and the expansion 
of existing governmental departments. Ac- 
cording to a recent congressional committee 
report, the effect of such an enlarged pro- 
gram of activities has created a serious prob- 
lem in Washington in providing adequate 
office space and housing facilities to meet 
these new demands. 

To relieve this congestion and also to make 
room in Washington for those defense 
bureaus that must remain there, the Fifth 
Avenue Association recommends that some 
of the departments, bureaus, and agencies of 
Government be moved to New York City. It 
seems hardly necessary to point out what this 
city has to offer, but the following are some 
of the advantages it possesses and can pro- 
vide: 

1. Adequate and comfortable housing ac- 
commodations for workers. 

2. Plenty of vacant office space in well built 
and conveniently located buildings. 

3. Every facility for the expeditious han- 
dling of business. 

4. Ample hotel accommodations. 

5. Educational and recreational facilities, 
such as art galleries, museums, theaters, 
parks, beaches, and so forth, that are ex- 
ceptional in their scope and variety. 

6. A large and varied labor market. 

7. One of America’s greatest railroad points. 

While it is appreciated that Washington is 
the headquarters of the Government, New 
York City has the largest business, financial, 
and shipping facilities. It would, therefore, 
appear reasonable and logical that considera- 
tion be given to moving to this city such 
bureaus as the Maritime Commission, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, and the 
Securities and Exchange Commission, thus re- 
leasing the space occupied by these agencies 
and making it available for the emergency 
defense bureaus which, of necessity, must be 
located in Washington. 

Mayor LaGuardia has advocated and urged 
the removal of some of the Federal agencies 
to New York City, and in wholeheartedly sup- 
porting the idea the Fifth Avenue Association 
strongly feels that such a move would be 
mutually advantageous to the Government 
and to the city of New York. 

Respectfully yours, 
Wma. J. Peprick, 
Vice President. 
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JOURNAL FOR A WEEK 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Speaker, in the 
week beginning July 21 the greatest 
highlight of the week was the message 
of the President delivered to Congress on 
July 21, in which he requested an Army 
of unlimited size to serve for an indefi- 
nite period. On that same day Congress 
recognized the tumultuous protest which 
came from the wheat areas of the coun- 
try and passed H. R. 5300, which has for 
its purpose a modification of the penalty 
provisions on wheat in certain hardship 
cases where small yields or small acreage 
are involved. On July 22 the House 
passed the Defense Highway Act of 1941, 
authorizing the construction of a stra- 
tegic network of highways supplemented 
by access roads, off-street parking lots, 
and flight strips along the highways for 
the landing of airplanes. This measure 
authorized an appropriation of $262,000,- 
000. On Wednesday, July 23, the House 
considered a number of bills dealing with 
postal workers, including one measure 
which provides a longevity bonus of $100 
per year after 10 years of continuous 
service to the Federal] Government, and 
an additional $100 for each additional 5 
years up to the thirtieth year of service. 
The net effect of this measure would be 
that a postal employee who had worked 
for the Federal Government for 25 years 
would receive an annual bonus of $400 
after the twenty-fifth year, in addition 
to his regular base pay. On Thursday, 
July 24, the House considered a supple- 
mental appropriation bill which provides 
more than $7,000,000,000 for additional 
requirements for the Army, the Navy, and 
the United States Maritime Commission. 
The largest items for the Army were 
$443,000,000 for clothing and supplies, 
$347,000,000 for the Signal Corps, and 
$204,000,000 for the Air Corps. This bill 
carried $698,090,000 for the United States 
Maritime Commission in furtherance of 
a program which embraces the ultimate 
construction of more than 1,200 vessels. 
Within the next few months it is ex- 
pected that cargo vessels will be com- 
pleted at the rate of 1 per day. This 
measure also carried $35,000,000 for the 
construction of a new War Department 
building on the Virginia side of the Po- 
tomac River. Objection developed to this 
item. The committee in charge of the 
bill withdrew further consideration until 
Monday. These are the highlights of the 
legislative week and embrace authoriza- 
tions and expenditures exceeding seven 
and one-quarter billion dollars. The 
President’s message was followed by the 
introduction of a bill for a congressional 
declaration of an emergency under which 
draftees might be kept in service for 


more than a year. The floor fight on 
that measure will probably begin on the 
fourth day of August. 

THE SOVIET JOINS UP 


In normal times, it is not customary 
for foreign embassies and legations to 
inform Congress of what is happening in 
their countries. Their functions are es- 
sentially diplomatic and commercial, and 
contacts are made through the State De- 
partment. But the war has changed all 
that. Believing that the Congress and 
the country should be informed of what 
was taking place overseas, first one coun- 
try and then another began to publish 
and supply a digest of information. First 
came the Nazis with what was known as 
the German Library of Information. 
Then came Poland and Czechoslovakia 
with bulletins. Later came Norway and 
China. Latest addition to the bulletins 
which now appear regularly is that of the 
Soviet. It is issued by the Soviet Em- 
bassy in multigraphed form about 10 
pages in length and contains a variety of 
treatises. Included in the list of articles 
are those on Parachutists and Glider 
Pilots in the U. S. S. R., Bulgaria Under 
Germany’s Heel, Soviet People Praise 
Stalin’s Appointment as People’s Com- 
missar of National Defense, together 
with recent war communiques. 

THE ILLINI COUNTRY 


The State of Illincis has enjoyed mem- 
bership in the sisterhood of the United 
States for 123 years. In 1820, but 2 
years after admission to the Union its 
population was but 55,211, substantially 
one-half the population of the city of 
Peoria. Today its official population, by 
the census of 1940, is 7,897,241. From 
1810 to 1820 the population increased by 
349 percent. In the following decade it 
increased by 185 percent. From 1830 to 
1840 it was 202 percent. From 1840 to 
1850 the increase dropped to 78 percent 
but turned up to 101 percent between 
1850 and 1860. Thereafter, with but one 
exception, there has been a steady de- 
cline in the rate of increase in population 
and in the last 10 years amounted to but 
3.5 percent. Deaths, lowering birthrate, 
and departures account for this gradual 
decline in the rate of population in- 
crease. In 1820 Illinois had but 3 
cities. Today it has 208. Perhaps the 
most interesting trend in Illinois popula- 
tion is the continuing increase in the 
number of people who reside in cities and 
the declining percentage of those who 
reside in rural areas. Just 100 years ago, 
only 2 out of every 100 persons in Illinois 
resided in the cities. The other 98 were 
classified as rural. From that time on, 
the gravitation toward urban life has 
continued until in 1940, 74 out of every 
100 people reside in the cities and 
but 26 in the rural areas. This trend has 
great industrial and economic signifi- 
cance. 

CHANGE BEGETS CHANGE 


Suppose you operated a _ distillery? 
Suppose you place a barrel containing 49 
gallons of spirits in a warehouse and left 
it for 4 years? Suppose at the end of 
4 years, the barrel contained but 42 gal- 
lons? Suppose the Government made 
you pay internal-revenue taxes on the 
number of gallons which were originally 
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placed in the barrel? You would then be 
paying tax on 7 gallons of spirits which 
you did not have and could not sell. Be- 
lieve it or not, as brother Ripley would 
say, that’s exactly what happens. 
Through evaporation and outage, the 
number of gallons of spirits in a barrel 
diminishes with the years. Sixty years 
ago, Congress took cognizance of this fact 
and established by law what is known as 
the Carlisle allowance—named after 
Congressman John G. Carlisle, of Ken- 
tucky—which permitted distillers a credit 
of 7% gallons for loss over a period of 
3 years. This loss allowance has been 
gradually increased until it now amounts 
to an allowance of 13 gallons per barrel 
on spirits stored for 80 months and 1344 
gallons for any period over 80 months in 
warehouse. This formula has been in 
existence for many years, but conditions 
change and there is now a demand to 
change the formula because it is esti- 
mated to cost distillers $6,000,000 a year 
in losses in excess of those for which al- 
lowance is made. Today, barrels used in 
the distilling industry are larger and have 
a longer stave. Hence losses are greater. 
The white ocak staves in use today are 
more porous than those of two genera- 
tions ago. This increases loss. Years 
ago, barrels were made by hand and the 
staves were “rived” by hand which par- 
tially sealed them. .Today, barrels are 
machine made. This is another loss fac- 
tor. Finally, spirits are stored in heated 
warehouses today which increases evapo- 
ration. The distilling industry is asking 
Congress to relieve it of the burden of 
internal-revenue taxes on spirits which 
they do not have because they have gone 
with the wind. 





Proposed Separate Air Force 
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GALLUP POLL 





Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. PreSident, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
ReEcorD a preliminary Gallup Poll on the 
subject of whether or not there should 
be a separate air force for the defense of 
this country. 

There being no objection, the poll was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 


[From the Washington Post of July 26, 1941] 
THE GALLUP POLL 


MAJORITY IN WHO’S WHO SURVEY APPROVE SEP- 
ARATE AIR FORCE; 27 PERCENT ARE UNDECIDED 
(By George Gallup, director, American Insti- 
tute of Public Opinion) 


PRINCETON, N. J., July 25—Whether Amer- 
ica should have an independent Air Corps 
headed by a separate Cabinet department, or 
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continue with Army and Navy air sections as 

at present, remains a subject of debate in offi- 

cial Washington and in the American press. 
While the general public has yet to hear all 


the arguments pro and con, the opinion of at 


lease one relatively well-informed group of 
citizens has apparently been thrown on the 
side of a separate Air Corps. A survey of 
representative groups of men and women 
listed in Who’s Who in America, familiar red 
book of American achievement in many fields, 
shows those with opinions about 2 to 1 in 
favor of a new air establishment. 


Twenty-seven percent are undecided 


Educators, scientists, engineers, business- 
men, political leaders, and others in Who’s 
Who were asked: 

“A bill has been introduced in Congress to 
provide for a separate national air force un- 
der a Secretary of Military Aviation. Do you 
think Congress should pass this bill?” 

The answers of those in the cross section 
were: 


Percent 
Favor separate air force.......--.---- - 49 
Oppose separate air force........------- 24 


Wniletidet.- cssesncsscccsuslscuessse | 97 





Daylight Saving 
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EDITORIAL FROM THE CHENANGO (N. Y.) 
TELEGRAPH 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the follow- 
ing editorial] from the Chenango (N. Y.) 
Telegraph: 

[From the Cenango (N. Y.) Telegraph] 
LET THE SUN MOVE 


“* © * and he said in the sight of 
Israel, sun, stand thou still upon Gibeon; 
and thou, moon, in the vailey of Ajalon.” 
Thus epake Joshua. “And the sun stood still, 
and the moon stayed, until the people had 
avenged themselves upon their enemies.” 

It was on that day the Amorites were de- 
livered up before the children of Israel. Per- 
haps this is a portentous moment in which 
history is repeating itself, for Franklin D. 
Roosevelt asks the power of Congress to com- 
mand the sun to stand stiil co that our ene- 
mes can be delivered up before him. 

The President, in the daylight-saving-time 
bill, seeks the means to establish the time 
wherever he chooses because of the need for 
conserving electric power. While we, too, 
believe that the Nation’s resources should be 
turned all out to the war effort, nevertheless 
it is significant that power shortages are pos- 
sible only in a few isolated sections of the 
country and it is doubtful if moving the 
cleck hands would effect any appreciabie 
sevings. 

Furthermore, localities where power is at 
a premium could themselves adopt time 
which would serve best. - 

The President and the Congress, ir our 
opinion, have.more important matters for 
consideration. 


United States Aid to Russia 
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RADIO ADDRESS OF HON. FREDERICK C. 
SMITH OF OHIO 





Mr. WINTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following radio address 
of my colleague, Hon. Frepertck C. SMITH 
of Ohio, delivered over the Columbia 
Broadcasting System Wednesday eve- 
ning, July 23, entitled “United States Aid 
to Russia”: 


Fellow Americans, the President hus an- 
nounced it to be the policy of our Govern- 
ment to give aid to Russia in her war against 
Germany Supplies for Stalin are doubtless 
already on their way to Russia. We are told 
that a request will soon be made to Congress 
for additi1al billions in appropriations for 
the lend-lease ~rogram, much of which is to 
be used for aid to the Soviet Union. 

Americans have been told that in our aid 
to England we have been promoting certain 
ideals, the establishment of the four free- 
doms, etc. Just how now can we square those 
ideals with the ruthless policies of the red 
Stalin? Should Russia, with the aid of Eng- 
land and America, be able to defeat the de- 
spised Hitler, what should we expect Stalin to 
demand at the peace table? 

How,. indeed, shall America enforcé the 
four freedoms on cOmmunistic Russia? 

Much as we may desire the destruction of 
Hitlerism, we as free Americans cannot afford 
to pay the price in money and blood to 
strengthen and enhance the power of com- 
munistic Russia. 

We, who have been and are opposed to the 
United States e: tering the European war, 
have consisten*ly claimed the war was not 
being fought for idealism, but was in fact a 
continuation of the age-old hatreds and 
struggles for power which have kept Europe 
embroiled in wars for centuries. 

America has no place in such a war, and 
could contribute nothing toward a perma- 
nent peace, should she enter it, as was abun- 
dantly proven by our entry into the World 
War. If any prceof of our position were 
needed, surely this struggle between Hitler 
and Stalin should be sufficient. Certainly no 
one will contend that either Stalin or Hitler 
are fighting for idealism, or the four freedoms 
of which we have heard so much. 

Assuredly the new line-up of forces in Eu- 
rope should give America cause to carefully 
consider the implications and the likely con- 
sequences to our Nation of joining up with 
Stalin in this war. 

I consider any alliance between our coun- 
try and Russia as an act of the utmost 
gravity and fraught with the most dire con- 
sequences to our Nation. There is no doubt 
that any union between ourselves and Russia 
will operate strongly to encourage the fur- 
ther development of communism in this 
country. It will, ° fear, do much more than 
this. 

The association of our people with Russians 
in a war must have the effect of disarming 
the opposition which our people have been 
developing against communism. We cannot 
become partners in war with Red Russia 
without in some degree condoning com- 
munism. 
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What, for example, about the work of the 
Dies committee? Of what value will it be 
to us now? Will not all the good it has done 
in exposing the subversive forces which are 
imposing their vicious schemes upon our 
country be wiped out by this joining up of 
our Nation on the side of Stalin? Will not 
such an act in a large measure give immunity 
to the foreign agents serving Russia in the 
cause of communism in our country? 

Certainly the communistic elements which 
swarm in high and low places in our Govern- 
ment need no longer fear thi: committee. 

Note the effect this new alinement of ours 
has already had upon the leading commu- 
nistic elements in our country. Before Rus- 
sia and Germany engaged in this war against 
each other, and before the President made 
his promise of aid to Russia, those Com- 
munists vehemently protested that the war 
was imperialistic and that the United States 
should stay out of it: 

Immediately following hostilities between 
Hitler and Stalin, and the President’s prom- 
ise of aid to Russia, these leading Communists 
immediately crawled in bed with the war 
group of this country who are doing every- 
thing possible to cetapult us into the war. 

According to newspaper reports, Robert 
Minor (who is perhaps as red as Earl Browder, 
whose place he is filling while the latter is 
in prison) said it was the sacred duty of the 
American workers to produce every article of 
war at the greatest possible speed for war 
on all fronts against Hitler. 

Harry Bridges, west-coast red, told the 
Maritime Union at its convention in Cleveland 
recently that he favored helping anybody, 
even Tory England, if it meant helping Russia 
to defeat Germany. Overnight the Daily 
Worker, leading Communist paper, switched 
from its position of opposing cur entrance 
into the war, to support of the war policy. 

My fellow Americans, I ask you, are these 
communistic forces interested in what is best 
for America, or do they serve Red Russia? 

Are these Communists interested in pre- 
serving our way of life, and our form of 
Government, or do they seek only to 
strengthen communism, not only in Russia, 
but in our own land as well? 

Do they seek to build America strong for 
her own defense, or are they using this op- 
portunity to weaken and destroy that which 
we as Americans cherish and love? The an- 
swer is all too obvious to leave any doubt. 

Communism is seeking to destroy every- 
thing that oj poses communism throughout 
the world. 

What a boon, also, this u liance with com- 
munistic Russia will be to the political plan- 
ners in Washington, who have drawn so much 
of their inspiration from the Moscowinian 
philosophy of nihilism 

It is when we reflect upon how well the 
ground is prepared in our own country for 
the spread and growth of communism, and 
the extent to which it has already infiltrated 
itself into our institutions and Government 
that we realize the dangers of this unholy 
alliance with Red Russia. 

If our people in general only knew what 
this subversive cult really is, and how strongly 
it has already entrenched itself in cur coun- 
try, they would be more able, and more con- 
cerned, to protect themselves against its 
further spread. 

I believe nothing is needed so much in this 
country as a true understanding of what 
really constitutes communism. The usual 
definitions of communism were formulated 
at a time when little or nothing was known 
of the real operation of this cult. Now, 
however, we have before us the grand ex- 
periment of communism. For nearly 25 
years Russia has been operating under this 
political scheme, on a scale, and in a way, 
that leaves no doubt of what communism 
really is, not in theory but in action. 

So if we wish to know what communism 
really is and what it does to the lives of the 
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people, individually and collectively, how it 
affects their institutions and way of life, all 
we need to do is look at Russia. 

One can now see in Russia what really 
happens where communism is in complete 
control, the starvation and massacre of mil- 
lions of people; millions more confined in 
concentration camps; the ruthless tearing 
from their hearths of members of families and 
banishment to distant places, possibly to per- 
ish from cold and want; the destruction of all 
labor rights, and the institution of conscript 
labor; the wholesale murder of the clergy and 
destruction of churches. 

In short, communism in Russia reduced a 
hundred and sixty million people to an in- 
describable state of barbarism. 

At the same time that we note what Russia 
is and has done, it may help us to understand 
better where we are headed for by making a 
few comparisons. 

The Bolsheviks in Russia confiscated all the 
people's gold and silver money and forced 
them to use print currency. 

Our Government also confiscated all our 
gold money and forced us to use print cur- 
rency. 

Communism in Russia nationalized all the 
banks. 

Our Government also is now well on its 
way to complete ownership and control of all 
banks. 

The Communist government in Russia 
fixes by decree all prices and wages. 

Government price fixing also is developing 
rapidly in this country and threatens now to 
include wages. 

In Russia all homes are owned by the 
Government. 

The United States Housing Authority now 
has a plan under way which, if continued 
also will lead to complete Government 
ownership of all homes. 

Communism in Russia operates through a 
gigantic bureaucracy. Is it not true our 
Government has developed also into a gigantic 
anc all-powerful bureaucracy? 

Thus it is seen that the foundation has 
already been well laid in the United States for 
the full development of communism. 

A dangerous fallacy prevails among our 
people that communism establishes itself by 
the violent overthrow of government. This 
was largely true of Russia, but in our country 
the principal means by which communism 
has entrenched itself is by deception, by 
concealing its true aims, Government con- 
trol and regulation, under the cloak of 
the public good. 

We see in the 49-cent wheat penalty a 
perfect example of how this deception op- 
erates. Certain farmers are penalized, not 
for wheat they might plant in the future, 
but for wheat which they had planted a year 
ago and were already harvesting. 

By a long series of receptive pieces of leg- 
islation and false propaganda the farmers, 
and a good part of Congress, have been 

linded to the real purpose of the political 
planners of the triple-A farm program. 

Always they claimed this program would be 
voluntary—never compulsory. Now, when 
they have succceeded in getting sufficient 
power, they come out into the open and reveal 
it to us that their real aim always has been 
to make the farm program compulsory for 
all farmers. 

By the most cunning and sinister scheming 
they succeeded in setting up what, in my 
opinion, history will designate as one of the 
worst injustices end frauds that ever was 
perpetrated upon any people, namely, the so- 
called wheat-marketing-quota referendum. 
This scheme was so devised by the political 
planners as to make certain its passage; in 
fact, they could almost count the votes before 
they were cast. Less than 1 in 6 farmers in 


the United States were permitted to vote. 
Only 7 percent of the farmers of the United 
States voted for the so-called quotas. 





The laws that set the referendum up were 
so cunningly framed that if the marketing 
quota carried the farmers who had signed up 
with the triple A would receive high Govern- 
ment loans on their wheat, but if the refer- 
endum failed they would receive no Govern- 
ment loans on their wheat. 

Here was a strong inducement to the few 
farmers who were allowed to vote to cast their 
ballots for the marketing quota. At the 
same time this set-up acted as a powerful 
threat that they would be punished if they 
voted the wheat-marketing quota down. 

Thus were the few farmers who voted “yes” 
in the referendum completely deceived and 
tricked into voting the 49-cent penalty onto 
their own neighbors and friends and making 
compulsory for all farmers the triple A farm 
program. If this penalty is allowed to stand 
it will strongly tend toward totalitarian regi- 
mentation of all farmers. 

Nearly every segment of our economy is 
now infested with communistic elements 
which are undermining it. It is, as stated, 
only when we realize how far this subversive 
cult has already insinuated itself into our 
whole scheme of life that we can appreciate 
the danger of tying ourselves up in a war 
with Communist Russia. 

Communism is a real threat to America 
today. Our entrance into the war would 
greatly increase that danger. 

America now has no business trying to 
straighten out the world. We have all we 
can possibly do to prevent our own self- 
destruction. ; 

As true Americans our first duty is to pre- 
serve our own country, our freedom, our Con- 
stitution, and our form of government. Let 
us defend America not only from aggressors 
from without but from those forces within 
our borders that insidiously seek her destruc- 
tion. In defending communism in Russia 
we are defending communism in the United 
States. No man can serve two masters. We 
cannot serve both liberty and communism. 
Ye cannot serve God and mammon, 
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Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorpD, I include an editorial published 
in the New York Times, July 19, 1941. 

A review of the testimony of witnesses 
recently appearing before the House 
Rivers and Harbors Committee on the 
question of the construction of the St. 
Lawrence seaway project, would lead us 
to believe that there is a great power 
shortage in the United States, due to the 
underdevelopment of power by private 
utilities. 

Clearly, any underdevelopment in this 
field is not the fault of the private utility 
industry which has spent over $650,000,- 
000 a year during one 5-year period, over 
$700,000,000 during a subsequent period 
and $308,000,000 during the years of the 
depression for over-all construction. I 
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have no connection whatever with the 
power utility companies, but I believe that 
they are unjustly branded by the fair- 
haired boys of this administration in or- 
der to cover up their own mistakes and 
unjustifiable practices. Under the guise 
of national defense they are straining 
every effort to put through another T. V. 
A. in the northeastern section of this 
country by developing the St. Lawrence 
water power by claiming a shortage of 
power for defense industries. 

I believe that investigation will clearly 
vindicate the private concerns who have 
been struggling under the yoke of tax 
policies, rate policies, Federally financed 
and subsidized competition. This article 
very clearly states my views on the sub- 
ject, and I therefore take the privilege of 
inserting it in the Recorp so that my col- 
leagues may also have the benefit of its 
clear analysis. 

The editorial follows: 


[From the New York Times of July 19, 1941] 
WHY POWER IS NEEDED 


Through the Federal Power Commission the 
Government has announded an electric-power 
expansion program involving the expenditure 
of perhaps $470,000,000 annually for the dura- 
tion of the defense emergency. This is to 
be paid for in part out of Federal funds sup- 
plied by the R. F. C., though it is expected 
that the steam plants in the main will be 
financed by private intertests, while the Gov- 
ernment will supply the funds directly for 
the hydroelectric expansion. 

There can be no doubt that the size of our 
defense program is limited by the extent of 
our electric-power facilities. But the policies 
of the administration must bear a heavy 
share of the responsibility for whatever power 
shortage now exists. In many ways—through 
tax policies, rate policies, federally financed 
and subsidized competition, the policies of 
the Securities and Exchange Commission— 
the administration has profoundly discour- 
aged private investment in and expansion of 
the electric-power facilities of public utilities. 
The “death sentence” law applying to public- 
utility holding companies was drawn not in 
a judicial and constructive but in a punitive 
and vindictive spirit. The inevitable effect 
was to undermine the confidence both of pub- 
lic-utility managements and of investors and 
to lead to a drying up in the flow of capital 
into private utilities. 

In the 5 years from 1921 to 1925, inclusive, 
the private utility industry spent an average 
of $659,000,000 a year for over-all construction 
purposes (steam plants, hydro plants, trans- 
mission, and distribution lines, etc.). In the 
7 years from 1926 to 1932, inclusive, the aver- 
age spent by the private utilities for this pur- 
pose was $711,000,000 a year. But in the 7 
New Deal years from 1933 to 1939, inclusive, 
the amount spent by the private utilities for 
electric power expansion averaged only $308,- 
000,000 a year. The difference cannot be set 
down to the depression, for the earliest pe- 
riod includes the depression years 1921 and 
1922, and the second period the actual de- 
pression bottom of 1932. 

It is significant that the falling off in pri- 
vate expansion of more than $%400,000,000 a 
year in the New Deal 7-year period almost 
equals the $470,000,000 annual program now 
planned by the Government. But lost time 
cannot now be made up. A healthy expansion 
program in private utility construction in the 
years from 1933 to 1940 would have greatly 
reduced unemployraent and the Govern- 
ment’s relief burden. Today, however, the 
labor, materials, and time given to electric 
power expansion must necessarily be at the 
expense of some other part of the defense 
program. Those in charge of priorities must 
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decide, for example, whether we are to have 
fewer planes, tanks, and guns in the next 2 
years, in order that we may have more big 
turbine generators to help us turn out more 


planes, tanks, and guns 2 years from now. If - 


power expansion had been what it could and 
should have been, this problem would not 
now have arisen. 
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Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently the Department of Commerce in 
a report made public by Mr. Wayne C. 
Taylor, Under Secretary of Commerce, 
released for distribution part 5 of the St. 
Lawrence survey entitled “The St. Law- 
rence Seaway and Future Requirements.” 

It is revealed that the survey is being 
issued in several sections or parts, and 
at this time parts 3 and 7 have not been 
made available. These missing sections 
of the survey are very important, since 
they will contain estimates of future 
traffic on the project and its economic 
costs and benefits which should be made 
available to the Rivers and Harbors 
Committee as well as to Members of 
Congress before the committee hearings 
are concluded. 

Part V of the St. Lawrence Survey ig- 
nores the defense aspects of the project 
despite the repeated urging of advocates 
of the St. Lawrence project that it is a 
vital arm of our national defense. The 
absurdity of the claim that the St. 
Lawrence project is necessary to our 
national defense is becoming increasingly 
evident as the searchlight of truth is 
focused on the many wild claims made in 
support of this economic monstrosity. 

The views expressed in part V of the 
St. Lawrence Survey do not appear con- 
sistent in view of the study made by the 
Bureau of Railway Economics, and it is 
pertinent at this point to discuss the 
fallacious observations that we are being 
asked to accept in part V of the St. 
Lawrence Survey. 

Practical railroad men whose lives have 
been spent in operating and expanding 
the railroads of our Nation are best quali- 
fied to convey the true picture of the 
future of the American railroad industry. 

At my request the Bureau of Railway 
Economics of the Association of American 
Railroads has compiled the following in- 
formation which refutes the observations 
of the Department of Commerce con- 
tained in part V of the St. Lawrence 
Survey. The article referred to is as 
follows: * 


Yroposep St. LAWRENCE SEAWAY IN RELATION 
TO TRANSPORTATION 


The Committee on Rivers and Harbors be- 
gan hearings on June 17, in the course of 
which to consider and formulate a report 
on H. R. 4927, designed to provide for the 
improvement of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
Basin, for the purpose of both transporta- 
tion and power. 

The committee has heard many witnesses 
for and against the project, and the hear- 
ings are still in process. In addition, it has 
had submitted to it for consideration parts 
of a study by the United States Department 
of Commerce entitled “The St. Lawrence 
Survey.” This survey, “designed to explore 
the economic advantages and disadvantages 
of the St Lawrence waterway and power proj- 
ect and its effects upon existing harbors,” is 
being issued in several sections or parts. 
Only five parts (I, II, IV, V, and VI) have 
been issued to date. Thus the complete 
results of the survey are not yet available, 
and the two missing parts will contain esti- 
mates of future traffic on the project, and its 
economic costs and benefits. These parts 
(III and VII) should certainly be made 
available to the Rivers and Harbors Com- 
mittee and to Members of Congress before 
the committee hearings are concluded in 
order that they may reach their decisions 
in the matter on a complete, rather than a 
partial, record. 

Part V of the St. Lawrence Survey, which 
has recently been issued by the Department 
of Commerce, is entitled “The St. Lawrence 
Seaway and Future Transportation Require- 
ments.” It is devoted largely to an estimate 
of freight traffic that will be offered to the 
railways for movement in the future. Hav- 
ing reached an estimate of the future traffic 
volume, part V then proceeds to consider 
the ability of the railroads to handle such 
a volume, and reaches the conclusion that 
they will fall down on the job. Therefore, 
the St. Lawrence project should be carried 
out in order to relieve congestion on the 
railroads. 

Although the St. Lawrence waterway is 
being urged upon us today as a national- 
defense measure, part V largely ignores the 
defense aspects of the project. This is not 
surprising, in view of the fact that at best 
the project could not be made available for 
navigation purposes for from 4 to 8 years 
ahead. Within that time, the defense emer- 
gency peak will have been passed. So far 
as transportation is concerned—and the 
same is true of the power phase of the 
project—its importance in the national-de- 
fense program is hard to find. 

The authors of part V clearly regard the 
St. Lawrence project as of negligible impor- 
tance for national defense. In making their 
elaborate forecasts for the future, they start 
with the year 1950 and end with 1969. They 
pass over the intervening period between now 
and 1950, when rail carriers must meet the 
extra traffic load resulting from the defense 
program. That extra load, in fact, will be 
met this year, and in 1942 and in 1943, long 
before the St. Lawrence could possibly supply 
relief to the transportation agencies of the 
country. The load is being met this year, 
and the railroads expect to meet the load 
next year, and the year after, without any 
assistance from the St. Lawrence project. 

For the longer look ahead, and it is only 
the longer look that is significant in the case 
of a waterway that will not be ready for 
use inside of from 4 to 8 years, the coun- 
try will have not a shortage of transportation 
facilities, but a surplus. This fact is fully es- 
tablished by outstanding authorities, and is 
generally accepted. 

Part V of the St. Lawrence survey is de- 
voted to developing the assertion that there 
will be a large increase in available railroad 
trafic from 1950 on. The future traffic re- 
quirements for agricultural products, manu- 
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factured articles, and mineral products are 
examined in detail. The conclusions reached 
are stated briefly in table 32, on page 62, of 
the report. Taking the so-called medium 
estimates throughout, the authors of part V 
show that the average annual totals of ton- 
nage originated on class I railways have 
been and will be as follows: 


Tons 
SOO OR ia cia cnticicttintiinsace 859, 542, 000 
LORE cttik eithn odiietibcnws 1, 099, 180, 000 
BGR si iS Sd 1, 303, 545, 000 


They point out that their annual esti- 
mate for the 1950-59 pericd is 28 percent 
greater than the actual average for 1930-39, 
and tnat their estimate for 1960-69 is 52 per- 
cent greater than the 1930-39 average. They 
then proceed to prcve, to their own satis- 
faction at least, that the railroads will be 
unable to handle any such tonnage aggre- 
gates as those estimated by them for the 
future. 

The estimates of future railway traffic ar- 
rived at in part V appear to be generous 
estimates, but they may be accepted as 
approximations. Any venture into the fu- 
ture of this country, 10 to 30 years ahead, 
is a highly speculative undertaking. The 
railroads do not contend that their traffic 
will not increase in the future; on the con- 
trary, they earnestly hope that there will 
be growth, and that the progress will be as 
great as estimated in part V. We can rea- 
sonably join them in that hope. Further- 
more, no one who looks to future progress in 
the United States would question that rail- 
roads will share in the commercial and in- 
dustrial activity of the country. 

Part V makes an estimate of an average 
annual railway tonnage of 1,099,180,000 tons 
in the 10-year period 1950-59. Can the rail- 
roads handle such a volume of traffic? Part 
V replies in the negative. The record of the 
railroads themselves supplies an emphatic 
affirmative answer. They have handled such 
a volume in the past, they are handiing it 
today, and they will handle it in the future 
if it is offered to them. 

Look at the record. The railroads sur- 
passed this total of 1,099,180,000 tons of 
freight as far back as 1913, again in each of 
the 5 years from 1916 to 1920, and in each of 
th: 8 years from 1923 to 1930. It was closely 
approached in 1937, when rail carriers origi- 
nated 1,009,000,000 tons of revenue freight. 
It will again be surpassed this year, 1941, by 
from seventy-five to ome hundred million 
tons, while indications are that it will be 
surpassed by even greater margins in 1942 
and 1943. What the railroads accomplished 
28 years ago, in 1913, they can accomplish 
10 to 20 years from now, in the decade be- 
ginning 1950. If the railroads handle more 
than that amount of freight in 1941, 1942, and 
1943, they can certainly handle it in 1950, 
1951, and 1952, and later years. 

Part V next estimates an average annual 
tonnage of 1,303,545,000 tons in the 10-year 
period 1960-69. If such a traffic develops, 
the railroads will have 10 additional years to 
prepare and expand their facilities for it, to 
whatever extent may prove necessary. But 
take the record as it stands. Such a traffic 
level as part V estimates for the 1960-69 
decade has been surpassed a number of times 
in the past, as it was in the years 1917, 1918, 
1920, 1923, and in each of the 5 years from 
1925 to 1929. Present indications are that 
the railroads wili handle tore than that 
volume of traffic in 1942, and a still greater 
tonnage in 1943. What they are doing today 
and tomorrow, they certainly can do 20 to 
30 years from now. To claim otherwise is 
equivalent to saying that the rail industry is 
incapable of expanding its equipment and 
motive power to meet future expansion of 
traffic, a claim that is challenged by the whole 
record of that industry, down to the present 
moment. 

For more than a hundred years the rail- 
roads have carried the tonnage that has been 
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offered, and with few, if any, car shortages in 


recent years. It is safe to assume that they 
can be depended upon to meet the require- 
ments of future years. Traffic expansion in 
the future will probably be relatively less 
than it has been in the past. 

Furthermore, the recent expansion of rail- 
road tonnage came in a few months, not over 
the period of a decade. Yet the railroads 
have carried, and are carrying, this increase 
without car shortages. During the first 6 
months of 1941 railroad carloadings were 17.3 
percent greater than in the same period of 
1940 and 30 percent greaier than in the same 
pericd of 1939. 

As a matter of fact, the authors of part V 
themselves admit the elastic nature of the 
railway plant, particularly that part of it 
represented by motive power and freight- 
car equipment. They stated that the amount 
of equipment actually required to handle 
traffic can be quickly increased in response to 
increased traffic demands. Page 68 of part 
V carries this statement: “New cars can ve 
purchased, locomotives can be repaired cr 
constructed as desired.” The report adds that 
“the way and structures of railroads as pres- 
ently constituted will be assumed to be suffi- 
cient, with repairs, to handle increased traffic 
in the future.” This is a sound assumption, 
based on the fact that the fixed plant of ihe 
railways can handle a much larger traffic than 
the present level with no great need for 
physical expansion. 

Part YV might have added that railroad 
equipment sufficient to handle the potential 
traffic assigned by it to the proposed waterway 
can be provided at a cost far less than that of 
the waterway. In addition, provision of rail- 
road equipment is, under normal conditions, 
a matter of speedy accomplishment. On the 
other hand, part V admits (p. 1) that under 
normal conditions the St. Lawrence project 
would not be compleied inside of 7 years, 
and further states, cn page 83, that it would 
take some time te establish facilities and 
services on the waterway, if constructed, be- 
fore full use could be made of the new route. 
The exact language used in part V is as fol- 
lows: 

“It is very unlikely that the seaway will 
accommodate its maximum additional traffic 
in the very first year. As new shipping facili- 
ties and services will have to be established, 
it will take some time before full use is made 
of the new route. The increase of St. Law- 
rence traffic to full capacity will come gradu- 
ally. This has been the experience on other 
canals.” 

Again, it is admitted that the St. Law- 
rence as a navigation project would be 
closed by ice for 5 months or more each 
year, when it will be of no service whatever, 
an.i when the railroads will be called on 
for such stand-by service as may be required. 

Part V discusses the St. Lawrence project 
from the standpoint of the railroads as a 
national group, and does not relate its find- 
ings to the special problem in the area to 
be served by the project. Such a study 
should consider the waterway in connection 
with those particular railroads with which 
it will compete. If the waterway is to be 
constructed to relieve the railroads of traf- 
fic which which they must purchase addi- 
tional equipment to handle, surely the roads 
most concerned would be those in the St. 
Lawrence area. Furthermore, a detailing of 
the commodities that might be expected to 
move on the St. Lawrence waterway would 
have been enlightening, and would have 
made the findings more useful. 

It would appear that the fears entertained 
by the authors of part V, with respect to 
the inability of rail carriers to meet the traf- 
fic demands over a period of 10 to 30 years 
ahead, are wholly groundless. 

The authors of part V contradict them- 
selves in one important respect. They mag- 


nify the extent to which the St. Lawrence 
waterway, if constructed, would relieve the 
railroads of a traffic load that they contend 
will be too great for them, while at the 
same time they minimize the importance of 
the St. Lawrence traffic in its relatior to total 
railroad traffic. They say that 10,000,000 tons 
per year is the maximum amount of Amer- 
ican commerce that will use the project. 
This is in fact a negligible proportion of total 
railroad traffic, and the relief the project 
will afford the railroads will also be negli- 
gible. 

This seems to Le tacitly recognized in part 
V. The negligible character of the antici- 
pated St. Lawrence traffic is emphasized over 
and over again. For example, the report at 
page 4 says: 

“The St. Lawrence seaway will accommo- 
date a small part of the increased demand for 
transportation.” 

Again, on page 8, the report minifies the 
importance of the St. Lawrence traffic, in the 
following language: 

“In face of these magnitudes it is plain 
that tke additional American traffic of 10,- 
000,000 tors that may use the St. Lawrence 
seaway at its maximum utilization recedes 
into insignificance. A ylance at the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission statistics will 
show that the annual fluctuations of traffic 
on American railroads are many times this 
amount. 

“Under these circumstances, the additional 
traffic that will utilize the St. Lawrence sea- 
way will be a slight, almoct unnoticeable, re- 
cession from the le-ge increases in traffic 
which the railroads can confidently antici- 
pate.” 

And again, in closing the summary of part 
V on page 9, the author says: 

“The St. Lawrence seaway will do no mcre 
than assist in carrying a small part of the 
greatly increased load in the future for which 
the railroads are not yet equipped.” 

These statements are more an argument 
against the waterway than an argument for 
it. If the tonnage to be diverted from the 
rails is so trivial in amount, certainly the 
Government under present defense condi- 
tions, where every dollar is vital, cannot af- 
ford to spend this large sum of money for a 
project which accomplishes so little. 

However, the railways would lose more, by 
reason of the construction of the project, 
than the 10,000,000 tons that would be di- 
verted to the St. Lawrence. That loss alone 
would cost them close to $60,000,000 in freight 
revenue, of which more than $25,000,000 
would be taken out of the pay roll of Ameri- 
can railway labor. In addition, the National 
Coal Association has estimated that the power 
and transportation phases of the project 
would mean a loss to the coal industry of per- 
haps 40,000,000 tons of coal output per year, 
or even more. This loss to them would also 
be a loss to the railroads in freight revenue 
from hauling coal of at least $90,000,000 per 
year. 

While the total loss to the railway industry 
cannot be computed with exactness, it would 
be at least $150,000,000 of freight revenue per 
year, of which railway labor would contribute 
more than $65,000,000 per year. This repre- 
sents the jobs of more than 35,000 workers. 

American labor would lose, American pro- 
ducers of coal and other materials purchased 
by the railroads would lose, the railways 
would pay smaller taxes to the Government 
and would have less net for themselves. The 
chief beneficiaries would be foreign operators 
of merchant ships. No transportation benefit 
would accrue, so why spend hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars at this time on so doubtful 
an enterprise? 

Furthermore, to carry out the project now 
would funnel off needed funds, material, and 
manpower into activities that cannot be 
useful for several years ahead, while the im- 
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mediate and crying needs of the defense pro- 
gram are to that extent unsatisfied. 

It will be seen from this brief review that 
the author of this report has not taken the 
trouble to examine the statistics indicating 
the amount of traffic handled by the railroads 
through the years. The whole argument falls 
to the ground when consideration is given 
to the fact that the large amount of traffic 
predicted for the railroads is not large at all, 
considered in the light of what the railroads 
have accomplished and what they will easily 
be able to accomplish. 

Then again, no action should be taken by 
Congress based upon the theory that the rail- 
roads should not be allowed to expand and 
increase their activities as essential agencies 
of transportation and important employers 
of labor. What reason can be given for say- 
ing that the railroads should be deprived of 
$150,000.000 of revenue per year, which will 
deprive 35,000 workers of employment, in the 
interest of a project which will be of benefit 
only to foreign shipping and which will be 
so serious a detriment to American interests? 





Famed Speech of Chief Seattle 
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Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rerc- 
ORD, I include the famous address of Chief 
Seattle, commemorating the signing of a 
treaty with the Indians, which was 
pas in the Seattle Star of June 21, 
1941: 


[From the Seattle (Wash.) Star of July 21, 
1941] 


HERE’s FAMED SPEECH MADE BY CHIEF SEATTLE 
(By Chief Seattle) 


Yonder sky that has wept tears of compas- 
sion upon my people for centuries untold, 
and which to us appears changeless and eter- 
nal, may change. Today is fair. Tomorrow 
it may be overcast with clouds. My words 
are like the stars that never change. 

Whatever Seattle says the great chief at 
Washington can rely upon with as much cer- 
tainty as he can upon the return of the sun 
or the seasons. The white chief says that 
big chief at Washington sends us greetings 
of friendship and good will. This is kind of 
him for we know he has little need of our 
friendship in return. His people are many. 
They are like the grass that covers vast 
prairies. My people are few. They resemble 
the scattering trees of a storm-swept plain. 
The great, and I presume—good white chief 
sends us word that he wishes to buy cur lands 
but is willing to allow us enough to live com- 
fortably. This indeed appears just, even 
generous, for the red man no longer has 
rights that he need respect, and the offer may 
be wise also, as we are no longer in need of 
an extensive country. 


ONCE-COVERED LAND 


There was a time when our people covered 
the land as the waves of a wind-ruffled sea 
cover its shell-paved floor, but that time long 
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since passed away with the greatness of tribes 
that are now but a mournful memory. I will 
not dwell on, nor mourn over, our untimely 
decay, nor reproach my paleface brothers with 
hastening it, as we, too, may have been some- 
what to blame. 

Youth is impulsive. When our young men 
grow angry at some real or wrong, 
and disfigure their faces with black paint, it 
denotes that their hearts are black, and that 
they are often cruel and relentless, and our 
old men and old women are unable to re- 
strain them. Thus it has ever been. Thus it 
was when the white man first began to push 
our forefathers further westward. But let us 
hope that the hostilities between us may 
never return. We would have everything to 
lose and nothing to gain. Revenge by young 
men is considered gain, even at the cost of 
their own lives, but old men who stay at 
home in times of war, and mothers who have 
sons to lose, know better. 


Our good father at Washington—for I pre- 
sume he is now our father as well as yours, 
since King George has moved his boundaries 
farther north—our great and good father, I 
say, sends us word that if we do as he desires 
he will protect us. His brave warriors will be 
to usa wall of strength, and his won- 
derful ships of war will fill our harbors so that 
our ancient enemies far to the northward— 
the Hydas and Tsimpsians, will cease to 
frighten our women, children, and old men. 
Then in reality will he be our father and we 
his children. But can that ever be? ‘Your 
God is not our God. Your God loves your 
people and hates mine. He folds his strong 
protecting arms lovingly about the paleface 
and leads him by the hand as a father leads 
his infant son—but He has forsaken His red 
children—if they really are His Our God, 
the Great Spirit, seems also to have forsaken 
us. Your God makes your people wax strong 
every day. Soon they will fill all the land. 
Our people are ebbing away like a rapidly re- 
ceding tide that will never return. The white 
man’s God cannot love our people or He 
would protect them. They seem to be or- 
phans who can look nowhere for help. How 
then can we be brothers? 


TWO RACES 


How can your God become our God. and re- 
new our prosperity and awaken in us dreams 
of returning greatness? If we have a common 
Heavenly Father, He must be partial, for He 
came to His paleface children. We never saw 
him. He gave you laws, but had no word for 
his red children, whose teeming multitudes 
once filled this vast continent as stars fill the 
firmament. No; we are two distinct races with 
separate origins and separate destinies. There 
is little in common between us. 

To us the ashes of our ancestors are sacred 
and their resting place is hallowed ground. 
You wander far from the graves of your an- 
cestors and seemingly without regret. Your 
religion was written upon tables of stone by 
the iron finger of your God so that you could 
not forget. The red man could never compre- 
hend nor remember it. Our religion is the 
traditions of our ancesors—the dreams of our 
old men, given them in the solemn hours of 
night by the Great Spirit; and the visions of 
our sachems, and is written in the hearts of 
our people. 

Your dead cease to love you and the land 
of their nativity as soon as they pass the 
portals of the tomb and wander way beyond 
the stars They are soon forgotten, and 
never return. Our dead never forget the 
beautiful world that gave them being. They 
still love its verdant valleys, its murmuring 
rivers, its magnificent mountains, seques- 
tered vales and verdant-lined lakes and bays, 
and ever yearn in tender, fond affection over 
the lonely hearted living, and often return 


from the happy hunting ground to visit, 
guide, console, and comfort them. 

Day and night cannot dwell together. The 
red man has ever fled the approack of the 
white man, as the morning mist flees before 
the morning sun. 

However, your proposition seems fair and I 
think my people will accept it and will re- 
tire to the reservation you offer them. Then 
we will dwell apart in peace, for the words of 
the great white chief seem to be the words of 
nature speaking to my people out of dense 
darkness. 

It matters little where we pass the remnant 
of our days. They will not be many. The 
Indians’ night promises to be dark. Not a 
single star of hope hovers above his horizon. 
Sad-voiced winds moan in the distance. 
Grim fate seems t. be on the red man’s trail, 
and who2rever he goes he will hear the ap- 
proaching footsteps of his fell destroyer and 
prepare stolidly to meet his doom, as does the 
wounded doe that hears the approaching 
footsteps cf the hunter. 


ALL WILL BE GONE 


A few more moons. A few more winters— 
and not one of the descendants of the 
mighty hosts that once moved over this 
broad land or lived in happy homes, pro- 
tected by the Great Spirit, will remain to 
mourn over the graves of a people—once 
more powerful and hopeful than yours. But 
why should I mourn at the untimely fate 
of my people? Tribe follows tribe, and na- 
tion follows nation, like the waves of the 
sea. It is the order of nature, and regret 
is useless. Your time of decay may be dis- 
tant, but it will surely come, for even the 
white man whose God walked and talked 
with him as friend with friend, cannot be 
exempt from the common destiny. We may 
be brothers after all. We will see. 

We will ponder your proposition and when 
we decide we will let you know. But should 
we accept it, I here and now make this 
condition that we will not be denied the 
privilege without molestation of visiting at 
any time the tombs of our ancestors, friends, 
and children. Every part of this soil is 
sacred in the estimation of my people. 
Every hillside, every valley, every plain and 
grove has been hallowed by some sad or 
happy event in days long vanished. 


EVEN ROCKS REMEMBER 


Even the rocks, which seem to be dumb and 
dead as they swelter in the sun along the 
silent shore, thrill with memories of stirring 
events connected with the lives of my people, 
ond the very dust upon which you now 
stand responds more lovingly to their foot- 
steps than to yours, because it is rich with 
the blood of our ancestors and our bare feet 
are conscious of the sympathetic touch. Our 
departed braves, fond mothers, glad, happy- 
hearted maidens, and even the little children 
who lived here and rejoiced here for a brief 
season, will love these somber solitudes and 
at eventide they greet shadowy returning 
spirits. And when the last red men shall 
have perished, and the memory of my tribe 
shall have become a myth among the white 
men, these shores will swarm with the invis- 
ible dead of my tribe, and when your chil- 
dren’s children think themselves alone in the 
field, the store, the shop, upon the highway, 
or in the silence of the pathless woods, they 
will not be alone. In all the earth there is 
no place dedicated to solitude. At night 
when the streets of your cities and villages 
are silent and you think them deserted, they 
will throng with the returning hosts that 
once filled them and still love this beautiful 
land. The white man will never be alone 

Let him be just and deal kindly with my 
people, for the dead are not powerless. Dead, 
did Isay? There is no death, only a change 
of worlds. 
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ARTICLE FROM THE BOSTON TRAVELER 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
from the Boston Traveler of July 19, 1941: 


Unirep StaTEs Must STAND UNTTED IN PERIr— 
Must Guarp AGAINST REPEATING ALMOST 
Fata. Crvit War DiIsuntty 


(By George Farnum, Boston lawyer and for- 
mer Assistant Attorney General of the 
United States) 


We are at war—to all intents and purposes. 
It is true we are not actually shooting at an 
enemy, but we have decisively taken sides in 
the great conflict. We are acting in the vital 
role of “the arsenal of democracy.” Military 
supplies and equipment are moving to Brit- 
ain in ever-increasing volume. We are sup- 
plementing her merchant marine. Our citi- 
zens have enlisted in her fighting forces and 
are employed in numberless civilian roles that 
aid and abet those who bear arms. 

English war vessels are being repaired and 
reconditioned in our navy yards to an extent 
preempting much of their capacity for such 
work. Our fighting craft are patrolling miles 
of sea lanes that embrace the life lines of de- 
mocracy—the shipping routes between Amer- 
ica and Britain. We have occupied and estab- 
lished a far-flung strategic base on Iceland 
and are contemplating other equally bold 
steps to insure hemisphere defense. Con- 
sular relations with both Germany and Italy 
have been terminated, and the end of diplo- 
matic relations may come at any time. 


FORCED UPON US 


To a large majority of the American people 
these things have been the inevitable results 
of circumstances forced upon us and dictated 
by the realistic logic of adequate national se- 
curity. But whatever regrets may be in- 
dulged, whatever mistakes may have been 
made, the eloquent fact remains that the 
leadership under which this situation has 
come to pass was so ardently desired by the 
American people that, to insure it, they broke 
a political precedent previously regarded 4s 
sacred. 

In any event, what has transpired is water 
over the dam. We cannot retrace our steps 
in this hour of peril, even in the remote event 
that we should wish to do so. We have 
crossed the Rubicon. Our commitments 
have been irrevocably made. If there was 
a time when it were other than folly to 
vacillate and procrastinate, that time has 
definitely passed. This is the hour for max- 
imum effort by a united nation, thoroughly 
aroused to the dangers, grimly determined 
to dedicate its entire resources in men and 
materials to national defense, and convinced 
that there can be no security for democratic 
America if Great Britain is crushed by the 
brutal force of the Nazi war machine. 


CONFIDENCE IN PRESIDENT 


In this critical situation no man can do 
his country a greater injury than to under- 
mine public confidence in the President by 
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reiterated and violent attacks on his pur- 
poses and policies, and by persistent efforts 
to impugn his motives. Blinded to urgent 
realities or lukewarm to basic loyalties is 
that man who in this hour of peril abuses 
the privileges of free speech, whether in the 
halls of Congress, on the radio, or in the 
press, to deliberately play upon the fears, 
prejudices, and passions of the people. 

Free discussion is one of our fundamental 
rights, guarded by constitutional guaranties. 
But, like all rights, it should be exercised with 
an intelligent understanding and responsible 
sense of time and occasion. History has 
demonstrated that the welfare of a democracy 
depends to a large degree on the self-disci- 
pline of the people and, in times of emergency, 
on their readiness to cheerfully subject them- 
Selves to self-imposed restraints. 


CIVIL WAR DISUNITY 


The outcome of the Civil War was put in 
grave jeopardy by the disunity of the North. 
In retrospect, anc with the dispassionate 
judgment now possible of the issues involved, 
the violent feuds, turbulent dissensions and 
bitter recriminations of the times seem in- 
credible—to say nothing of the martyrdom 
to which Abraham Lincoln was subjected 
throughout the years that he kept his lonely 
vigil on the bridge of the wracked and storm- 
tossed ship of state. The cost of this dis- 
unity in the prolongation of the conflict and 
in its losses of men and material can never 
be acurately computed, but it is certain that 
the North paid dearly for its divided councils. 
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Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
troducing a bill to exempt the salaries of 
persons in the military or naval forces 
from the income tax. This bill contains 
substantially the same provisions as sec- 
tion 213 (b) (8) of the Revenue Act of 
1918, approved February 24, 1919. 

In order to strengthen the national 
defense under conditions which are 
threatening the peace and security of 
our country we should relieve our soldiers 
and sailors of all the burdens which it is 
possible to remove. All citizens are 
under obligation to do their parts. So 
far as possible the burdens should be 
equitably divided. However, those men 
who leave their businesses. their homes, 
and their dear ones, those who face the 
dangers and make the greater sacrifices 
which will be required, give far beyond 
that which is contributed by those who 
remain at home. Furthermore, these 
men do not share in the increased earn- 
ings of the rest of the people of the coun- 
try and likewise their buying capacity is 
lessened because of higher prices they 
must pay for articles they have to buy. 

The soldier should feel that he is serv- 
ing a government which appreciates his 
services. He should feel that the people 
at home recognize the great service he is 


eee 


rendering and that they are grateful for 
it. After we have done all we can we 
still owe him a debt of gratitude. 
Therefore, as one means of building up 
the morale and courage of our defending 
forces and of expressing our appreciation 
of their services and patriotism I propose 
that we relieve them of the income tax. 





Resolutions of the American Legion of 
New Mexico 
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RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED AT STATE 
CONVENTION 





Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico. Mr. 
Speaker, during the State convention 
of the American Legion in New Mexico, 
members of the Civilian Conservation 
Corps failed to pay respect to the flag 
of our country as it passed by them dur- 
ing the parade. 

Members of the American Legion of 
New Mexico were properly upset and dis- 
turbed by the situation, feeling that it 
could only be due to a lack of training 
or the result of ignorance as to the regu- 
lations aad practices automatically ob- 
served by citizens of this country. 

Further, the Legion feels that there is 
a flag code designated to govern respect 
for and use of the flag. This code the 
American Legion heartily endorses as do 
all citizens of our land generally. 

It is my feeling that the American 
Legion is continuing to serve America 
well when it calls attention to the flag 
code, and when it urges the adoption of 
appropriate legislation governing the 
civilian use of the flag as outlined in that 
fiag code. It is my hope that the offi- 
cers of the Civilian Conservation Corps 
will take recognition of the incident at 
the convention in Ruidoso, N. Mex., and 
will make sure that the persons in charge 
of their camps do not fail to insist upon 
the strictest observance of the respect 
due to the emblem of this country. Fur- 
ther, it is my hope that the Congress 
of the United States may at this particu- 
lar time pass appropriate legislation to 
guard against the improper use of the 
flag of the United States, and to make 
sure that the treatment of the flag is not 
left to chance. 

I desire to include certain appropriate 
resolutions adopted in convention by the 
American Legion, two of them dealing 
with the flag and proper respect for it, 
and a third, touching the problem of 
German sailors now interned in New 
Mexico and permitted to roam at large 
in their internment camp. 

Whereas yesterday, June 19, 1941, during 
the parade of the National Colors by the 
United States Army, the American Legion and 
its auxiliary, and the Boy Scouts of America, 
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employees of the Civilian Conservation Corps 
failed, neglected, and oe pay respect 


disrespect was due 

to disinterest, lack of training, and discipline; 
and 

Wherecs we believe that of all persons who 
should respect, honor, and revere the flag of 
our country are those who are the recipients 
of the Nation’s bounty, in excess of those of 
equal rank, who are presently in the armed 
forces of our Nation: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the American Legion, Depart- 
ment of New Mezico, in convention assembled 
in Ruidoso, N. Mez., That we condemn and 
deplore the obvious laxity, ignorance, indif- 
ference, and lack of instruction prevalent in 
the Civilian Conservation Corps regulations 
and practices; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to the Corps Commander at Fort Sam 
Houston, Tex., Area Commander at Fort Bliss, 
Tex., to the New Mexico congressional dele- 
gation in Congress, and .o the Director of the 
Civilian Conservation Corps at Washington, 
D. C. 

Donovan N. Hoover, 
Department Commander. 
Attest: 
H. W. NEEty, 
Department Adjutant. 


Whereas the Federal Government has seen 
fit to quarter in New Mexico an appreciable 
number of interned German nationals; and 

Whereas it has been brought to the atten- 
tion of the officers of the American Legion, 
Department of New Mexico, that notwith- 
standing the most recent difficulties in the 
relations between the German Government 
and the Government of the United States of 
America, that such interned German nationals 
are presently permitted to roam at large in 
and about their internment camp: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the American Legion, Depart- 
ment of New Mezico, in its twenty-second an- 
nual department convention, now assembled 
in Ruidoso, N. Mez., That the officers of the 
department be, and they hereby are, directed 
to request the New Mexico congressional del- 
egation to make appropriate representations 
to the responsible authorities in Washington 
for closer supervision and control of said in- 
terned German nationals; be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution, 
properly certified, be enclosed with such rep- 
resentations, addressed to the Honorable Cart 
A. HatcuH and DENNIS CHAVEZ United States 
Senators, and Hon. Cirntron P. ANDERSON, 
Member of Congress, Washington, D. C. 

Donovan N. Hoover, 
Department Commander. 

Attest: 

H. W. NEELy, 
Department Adjutant. 


Whereas the Constitution of the United 
States provides that all people living within 
its boundaries shall have the right of free 
speech, freedom of the press and the permis- 
sion to worship their God in any manner 
they see fit; and 

Whereas a large number of groups who do 
not have the welfare of the United States at 
heart, and are taking advantage of their priv- 
ileges of citizenship; and 

Whereas some of these groups are carrying 
on and abusing some of the privileges per- 
mitted in this country, especially in relation 
to the flag of our Nation; and 

Whereas in the United States there is a flag 
code designated to govern respect for and the 
use of the flag, which code the American 
Legion heartily endorses: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, by the American Legion, Depart- 
ment of New Mezico, in convention assembled 
at Ruidoso, N. Mez., That the Congress of 
the United States be urged to adopt appro- 
priate legislation, governing the civilian use 
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of the flag, as outlined in the flag code, and 
provide penalties for the improper use of the 
flag of these United States. 
Donovan N. Hoover, 
Department Commander. 
Attest: 
H. W. NEEty, 


Department Adjutant. 





Beware of Foot-and-Mouth Disease 
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Mr. TALLE. Mr. Speaker, as pointed 
out in the preface to Farmers’ Bulletin 
No. 666 ‘ssued by the Department of Agri- 
culture, ine “foot-and-mouth disease is 
one of the most universal diseases of cat- 
tle as well as one of the most difficult to 
suppress.” It is a disease which takes 
its toll not only among cattle, but it 
strikes at other farm animals as well. 
That it is difficult to eradicate once it has 
taken root is attested to by the fact that 
“in most European countries the disease 
has gained such a foothold that it has 
probably become a permanent infection.” 

At the present time this dread disease 
does not exist in our country, but in years 
past it has been a costly evil. In the bul- 
letin already quoted it is stated that— 


the United States has suffered nine foot- 
and-mouth visitations, ranging in date from 
1870 to 1929. Fortunately, after persistent 
efforts by the Government, the States, local 
authorities, and individual stockmen, each 
outbreak was entirely stamped out. 


It is, therefore, a threatening evil at all 
times, and alert attention should be paid 
to the timely warning of Dr. H. A. Seidell, 
chief of the division of animal industry 
in my State, as emphasized in the follow- 
ing letter: 

Srare or Iowa, 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Des Moines, July 22, 1941. 
Hon. Henry O. TALLE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Str: House file 5032, if enacted, would 
give authority to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to lift the sanitary embargo on chilled 
and frozen meat carcasses from countries 
where foot-and-mouth disease and rinderpest 
exist. The recent ruling of the Attorney Gen- 
eral admitting frozen mutton and lamb car- 
casses from Tierra del Fuego perils the live- 
stock industry and the human health of our 
country. 

Congress should enact legislation that will 
protect this Nation from the disastrous con- 
dition that would result from the lifting of 
this embargo which is our only defense 
against the introduction of these two most 
dreaded diseases, namely, rinderpest and foot- 
and-mouth disease. The latter is the most 
dreaded of all livestock diseases and affects all 
cloven-hoof food-producing animals as well 
as others. 

The virus or germs of these diseases are not 
affected by freezing and can be carried on 
shoes, clothing, or by poultry, birds, dogs, etc., 
that have been in the immediate vicinity of 


the infected animals. Furthermore this virus 
is carried in the lean or muscular tissues, the 
bony structures, the internal organs, the hide, 
etc., of the diseased animals. Science has 
proven that this virus or germ will live in 
frozen carcasses for a period of 9 months or 
longer. 

At the present time the United States and 
Canada are the only couatries free of rinder- 
pest and foot-and-mouth disease. During 
the winter of 1914 and 1915, we had quite a 
severe outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease 
in Iowa and some of the other States which 
cost the States millions of dollars to destroy 
all animals on the infected farms. 

If it is mecessary for us to import meat 
products from the foreign countries where 
these diseases exist, they should be in a 
canned form where the meat has been prop- 
erly cooked as that is the only sure means of 
destroying the organisms that cause these 
diseases. 

Thanking you for any consideration you 
will give us on this measure, I am, 

Very truly yours, 
H. A. SEIELL, 
Chief, Division of Animal Industry. 


Mr. Speaker, farming involves many 
risks and hazards. Some of the risks 
such as droughts and windstorms cannot 
be controlled. But experience over a 
long period of years has proved that the 
foot-and-meuth disease can be eradi- 
cated, although the remedy is a costly 
one. It is saner and cheaper to prevent 
it from taking root. The old adage that 
“an ounce of prevention is worth a pound 
of cure” was never more fully applicable 
than in a matter of this character. Let 
us beware of the foot-and-mouth disease. 

The events leading up to the danger 
which now confronts the livestock in- 
dustry in the United States, as pointed 
out in the preceding remarks, may be 
summarized in chronological order, as 
follows: 

First. Section 306 (a) of the Tariff 
Act of 1930 reads as follows: 

(a) Rinderpest and foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease: If the Secretary of Agriculture deter- 
mines that rinderpest or foot-and-mouth 
disease exist in any foreign country, he shall 
officially notify the Secretary of the Treasury 
and give public notice thereof, and there- 
after, and until the Secretary of Agriculture 
gives notice in a similar manner that such 
disease no ionger exists in such foreign coun- 
try, the importation into the United States 
of cattle, sheep, or other domestic rumi- 
nants, or swine, or of fresh, chilled, or frozen 
beef, veal, mutton, lamb, or pork from such 
foreign country is prohibited. 


Second. The foot-and-mouth disease 
is prevalent in Argentina, hence, the im- 
portation of the above-listed products 
from that country is prohibited. 

Third. In 1935 the State Department 
negotiated a treaty with Argentina 
which, if ratified, would have modified 
section 306 (a) of the Tariff Act of 
1930; article III of that treaty proposed 
to “zone” Argentina and to permit the 
importation of animal and plant prod- 
ucts from the zones which were free 
from diseases and insect pests. Our live- 
stock industry, naturally, objected to the 
zoning proposal] for the practical reasons 
that (a) there is no way in which the 
United States could govern the trans- 
portation of these products from an in- 
fested to a noninfested area in a for- 
eign country; (b) nor could our country 
supervise the employees of a foreign gov- 
ernment in enforcing the regulations. 
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This treaty was sent to the Senate on 
June 5, 1935, and was referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. The 
committee did not act upon the treaty 
and, consequently, it has never been 
ratified. 

Fourth. It was, therefore, a startling 
revelation which came to light on June 
26, 1941, when the following Associated 
Press dispatch was sent out from Buenos 
Aires: 

Daniel Amadeo Videla, Argentina’s Minis- 
ter of Agriculture, announced tonight that 
the United States had agreed to permit im- 
portation of meat from Tierra del Fuego ter- 
ritory at the southernmost tip of South 
America. 

Since it is a sheep-raising section, only 
fresh frozen or chilled lamb will be available 
for export from Tierra del Fuego. No imme- 
diate shipments were expected, since the ter- 
ritory’s output all goes to Britain at present. 

The minister termed the agreement an 
important step in dissolving the years-long 
dispute between Argentina and the United 
States after the latter barred importation of 
Argentine meat due to prevalence of hoof- 
and-mouth disease. 


The announcement of this agreement 
between the United States and Argen- 
tina came as a complete surprise to the 
livestock industry, the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, and the American 
public as well. 

Fifth. Tierra del Fuego (references: 
Encyclopedia Brittanica and Encyclo- 
paedia Americana) is an archipelago 
(group of islands) at the southern ex- 
tremity of South America from which it 
is separated by Magellan Strait. At the 
First Narrows and at other points the 
strait is scarcely a mile wide. Politically, 
it is divided into two parts: (1) The 
western part, an area of 19,500 square 
miles, belongs to Chile; (2) the eastern 
part, an area of 8,500 square miles, be- 
longs to Argentina and forms a territory 
of that republic. 

Sixth. The following facts have now 
been revealed with reference to the se- 
cret agreement announced on June 26 
from Buenos Aires: 

(a) On April 10, 1941, the United 
States Secretary of State addressed an 
inquiry to the United States Secretary 
of Agriculture requesting an opinion from 
the legal division of the Department of 
Agriculture as to “whether Tierra del 
Fuego may be regarded as a country, 
separate from Argentina and Chile, 
within the meaning of section 306 (a) 
of the Tariff Act of 1930.” 

(b) On May 14 the Secretary of Agri- 
culture referred this inquiry to the At- 
torney General of the United States. 

(c) On May 16 the Attorney General 
signed an opinion to the effect that 
Tierra del Fuego, though a part of Ar- 
gentina, was not the same foreign coun- 
try within the meaning of section 396 
(a) of the Tariff Act of 1930 and that 
meat and livestock could be imported 
therefrom to the United States at the 
discretion of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. 

Mr. Speaker, the Tariff Act of 1930 
sought to prevent further outbreaks of 
the foot-and-mouth disease and has been 
fully successful in this objective. It is 
most regrettable that a questionable in- 
terpretation of the law by the Attorney 
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General may expose our people to this 
peril again. 

At this point attention is called to the 
following comments on my remarks by 
Mr. George Stimpsen, Washington corre- 
spondent, in the Gazette, published in 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, on July 27, 1941: 


TALLE ATTACKS ARGENTINE ImpPporTs—SAyYs 
THey Evape L&GAL SAFEGUARDS AGAINST 
DIsEASES—REASONING WHICH LED TO TIERRA 
Det Fueco Pact CALLED QUESTIONABLE BY 
REPRESENTATIVE 

(By George Stimpson) 

WasSHINGTON.—Representative Henry O. 
TALLE, of Decorah, Saturday declared that the 
State Department is circumventing a specific 
act of Congress forbidding the importation 
of meat from a foreign country in which 
foot-and-mouth disease is prevalent. 

Under the tariff act of 1930 the importa- 
tion into the United States of cattle, sheep, 
other domestic ruminants, hogs or fresh, 
chilled or frozen beef, veal, mutton, lamb, or 
pork is specifically forbidden from any 
foreign country so long as rinderpest and 
foot-and-mouth disease is known to exist 
in that country. 

Up to the present day the Secretary of 
Agriculture has never declared under the 
terms of sne act that foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease has ceased to exist in Argentina. 

But the United States Government, for ob- 
vious reasons wanted to placate Argentina as 
part of the good-neighbor policy and make it 
possible to purchase Argentine beef and 
other meat products. 

TREATY NEGOTIATED IN 1935 


So in 1935 the State Department negoti- 
ated with Argentina a sanitary treaty, one 
provision of which would permit the im- 
portation of animal products from disease- 
and-insect-pest “zones” in Argentina, not- 
withstanding the specific prohibition in the 
1930 Tariff Act. 

The Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
proceeded to pigeonhcle this sanitary treaty, 
and in spite of pressure from Secretary Hull 
has persistently refused to present it to the 
Senate, largely because of the objection of 
Senators from the Western cattle States. 
There are several on the Foreign Relations 
Committee. : 

Later President Roosevelt patted Argentina 
on the back by publicizing the fact that 
Argentine canned beef had been purchased 
for American military use. 

Then, out of a clear sky, as TALLE points 
out, a few weeks ago the Argentine Minister 
of Agriculture announced that the United 
States had agreed to permit importation of 
meat from Tierra del Fuego, a territory of 
Argentina separated from the mainland by 
Magellan Strait, which in some places is only 
about a mile wide. 


SAYS CONGRESS SURPRISED 


The Argentine Minister said that only 
frozen or chilled lamb would be available 
from Tierra del Fuego, anc that no immedi- 
ate shipments were expected because of the 
British demands, but he hailed the agreement 
as an important step in dissolving the old 
dispute between the two countries over the 
foot-and-mouth disease. This announce- 
ment, declared TALLE, came as a complete 
surprise to the Congress, the livestock in- 
dustry, and the public. 

This, according to the Iowa Congressman, 
is what happened behind the scenes: 

On April 10, 1941, Secretary of State Hull 
asked the Secretary of Agriculture for the 
cpinion of the latter’s legal department as 
to “whether Tierra del Fuego may be regarded 
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as a country, separate from Argentina and — Tracks in Oklahoma—tTesti- 


Chile, within the meaning of section 306 (a) 
of the Tariff Act of 1930.” 

Secretary Wickard, apparently realizing 
that it was a hot potato, referred the inquiry 
from Hull to Attorney General Jackson, who 
On May 16 signed an opinion to the effect 
that Tierra Del Fuego, though a part of Ar- 
gentina, is not the same foreign country 
within the meaning of the Tariff Act of 1930 
and that the Secretary of Agriculture may at 
his discretion import meat and livestcck from 
that area. 

TALLE said it “is most regrettable that a 
questionable interpretation of the law by the 
Attorney General may expose our people to 
this peril again,” referring to the dreaded 
foot-and-mouth disease, which, if it once 
establishes itself in a country, is difficult to 
eradicate. 

He adduced evidence to show that the foot- 
and-mouth disease is one of the most uni- 
versal diseases of cattle; and that it is diffi- 
cult to eradicate once it takes root is attested 
by the fact that “in most European countries 
the disease has gained such a foothold that it 
has probably become a permanent infection.” 

The Iowa Congressman raises another inter- 
esting point. Since the United States has no 
control over internal affairs in Argentina, 
what is to prevent the taking of all sorts of 
livestock and meats from other parts of that 
Latin American country and sending them to 
Tierra Del Fuego for transshipment to the 
United States? 

“Farming,” declares TaLLe, “involves many 
risks and hazards. Some of the risks such 
as droughts and windstorms cannot be con- 
trolled. But experience over a long period of 
years has proved that the foot-and-mouth 
disease can be eradicated, although the rem- 
edy is a costly one. It is saner and cheaper 
to prevent it from taking root. The old 
adage that ‘an ounce of prevention is worth a 
pound of cure’ was never more fully appli- 
cable than in a matter of this character.” 


a ————— 


Food for Thought 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. WILLIAM T. PHEIFFER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 28, 1941 


Mr. WILLIAM T. PHEIFFER. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include a timely 
and thought-provoking question pro- 
pounded by the gentleman from Minne- 
sota, Hon. RicHarp P. GALE, in a recent 
news letter sent by him to his constitu- 
ency: 

When and if the war ends by an English 
victory, a Hitler victory, or a stalemate, will 
the United States be friendless, accused, in 
any event, by England of helping too little; 
by Germany of helping too much? 


In propounding this question, our col- 
league, with his usual perspicacity, hit 
the nail right where the manufacturer 
intended. 


mony of Gov. Leon C. Phillips Before 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors 


REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 28, 1941 


Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, our able and distinguished col- 
league the gentleman from Oklahoma 
[Mr. Disney] told us a few minutes ago 
that W. P. A. workers in his State had 
found dinosaur tracks that are said to 
be a million years old. 

Just what devastation that ancient 
quadruped wrought in his day we do 
not know. But I do know that we have 
uncovered in Oklahoma tracks of a mon- 
ster more dangerous and more deadly to 
the prosperity of the people of that great 
Commonwealth than all the dinosaurs 
that ever roamed the jungles of prehis- 
toric times. 

I refer to the Power Trust, that gigantic 
octopus that sprawls over the Nation, 
reaches its tentacles into every home and 
every business establishment that uses 
electricity, and sucks the lifeblood from 
the ultimate consumers of electric lights 
and power. 

Victor Hugo once described the octopus 
as one of the most baneful of all living 
beings. He said that it wrapped its ten- 
tacles around its helpless victims and 
sucked out their lifeblood, and that it 
was so vicious that under its sinister gaze 
a ‘seed would never sprout and an egg 
would never burst to life. 

Therefore, the octopus has been select- 
ed as a fitting emblem of the Power Trust, 
and its record in Oklahoma is a fair sam- 
ple of its ruthless depredations. 

In 1940 the people of Oklahoma used 
1,164,084,000 kilowatt-hours of electricity, 
for which they paid $26,462,962. Under 
the T. V. A. rates the cost would have 
been $13,119,888, which shows an over- 
charge, according to those rates, of 
$13,343,074. 

Under the Ontario rates the cost would 
have been $11,757,509, which shows an 
overcharge, according to the Ontario 
rates, of $14,705,453. 

I know it will be charged that the 
Ontario system pays no taxes. I havea 
record of the taxes paid by the power 
companies in Oklahoma in 1936, and the 
Federal Power Commission informs me 
that there has been little or no change 
since that time. In that year all the 
taxes, cash contributions, and free serv- 
ices paid or rendered by both private and 
public electric utilities in Oklahoma, in- 
cluding both State and Federal income 
taxes, amounted to $3,321,576. Take 
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that from the overcharges according to 
the Ontario rates, and it still leaves a net 
overcharge of $11,383,877. 

This equaled the value of more than 
227,000 bales of cotton at 10 cents a 
pound—which is more than cotton sold 
for in Oklahoma last year. That would 
be more than 2,500 bales, on average, for 
every county in Oklahoma. 

Just how the people of that State can 
continue to stagger under such a burden 
is more than I can see. They have coal, 
gas, oil, and water power in the State in 
sufficient quantities to produce all the 
electricity they need, and at the lowest 
possible rates. That power could be dis- 
tributed over the State, and extended to 
every farm home in Oklahoma, at the 
T. V. A. rates or the Ontario rates with- 
out loss to legitimate investors. That 
would bring to the people of that proud 
Commonwealth a new day of happiness, 
contentment, and prosperity for all. 

Several days ago Governor Phillips of 
Oxlahoma came to Washington and ap- 
peared before the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors, of which I am a member, 
in opposition to the development of the 
St. Lawrence project, and I had the 
pleasure of cross-examining him. I am 
inserting here some of the questions and 
answers as they appear in the records of 
the proceedings. 


EXTRACTS FROM TESTIMONY OF GOV. LEON C. 
PHILLIPS, OF OKLAHOMA, BEFORE THE COM- 
MITTEE ON RIVERS AND HARBORS ON THURSDAY, 
JULY 17, 1941 


Mr. RANKIN. Now, let us get. back to the 
power situation. You say that instead of 
developing this St. Lawrence we should de- 
velop the power to be produced by steam in 
Oklahoma; is that what you say? 

Governor PHILLIPs. I said that you can get 
cleser to it or that that is mecessary in na- 
tional defense, within a period of a year and 
a half, by the development of the natural 
resources in Oklahoma and Texas, so that it 
will come within the stated reasons of an 
emergency defense measure. 

Mr. RaNKIN. I agree with you that we can 
develop electricity in Oklahoma and distrib- 
ute it anywhere in Oklahoma at T. V. A. rates, 
to farmers, to householders in towns and 
cities, to merchants and manufacturers, 
amortize the investment within a reasonable 
time, and pay a reasonable return on legiti- 
mate investments. 

Governor PHILLIPs. I am talking about the 
minerals we need for defense. 

Mr. RANKIN. I understand. I am talking 
about electricity. 

Do you know how much electricity they 
use in Oklahoma a year? 

Governor PHI.uips. I do not have that total 
in mind; no. 

Mr. RANKIN. Well, last year you used 1,164,- 
094,000 kilowatt-hours. 

Have you ever compared the rates in Okla- 
homa with the T. V. A. rates and Ontario 
rates, to see how much you are overcharged? 

The overcharges in Oklahoma last year, 
Governor, according to the Ontario rates 
amounted to $14,706,453. 

Now, we have a man who testified here the 
other day—— 

Governor PHILLIPS (interposing). Of 
course, that all depends. That is a relative 
proposition and depends on where we are 
going. 

Mr. RANKIN. Now, we are just talking 
about the overcharge. 

According to Ontario rates—— 

Governor Pui.iurps (interposing). I do not 
know who made those figures. They might 
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be right. I say I am not prepared to go into 
that proposition. I did not prepare for it. 


“I did not think it would be germane to this 


subject. 

Mr. Betrer. The Governor is correct. 
not germane. 

Mr. RanxKIN. Yes; it is. The gentleman 
from Buffalo does not think that anything 
is germane that is in favor of the bill. 

Now, Governor, I know that they will come 
back and say that the difference is that the 
power companies pay taxes in Oklahoma. 

I dug up the taxes in Oklahoma which the 
power companies paid for the year 1936. 

Governor Puiuurps. I will agree with you on 
that. We raised their taxes. I was on a 
commission that raised their taxes this year. 
They: will pay. We will make them pay. 

Mr. RANKIN. I find they paid $3,321,576. 

Governor PHILLIps. They will be worse than 
that next year, because we went into that; 
we raised them. They will not go down. 

Mr. Ranxin, That is both public and pri- 
vate electric utilities. That included the 
taxes, cash contributions, and free services 
rendered, and also their State income taxes 
and Federal income taxes. 

Governor PuHIL.iPs. I do not hold any brief 
for that bunch. 

Mr. RanxKIN. And that still left a net Oover- 
charge—— 

Governor PHILLIPs. Notwithstanding that 
little story I saw in the CoNGRESSIONAL REc- 
orD a few months back. 

Mr. RANKIN. That still left a net overcharge 
to the people of Oklahoma $11,383,877 for 
last year. 

Governor PHILLIPs. You see, that gets to be 
relative. We put in $65,000,000 taxes into 
the Federal Government last year to help buy 
some of this other stuff that we are not get- 
ting back there. 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes; that is in the State; but 
I am talking about your electric utilities. 

Now, do you know how much power the 
average householder uses in Oklahoma? 

Governor PHiturps. I know how much I 
use, but I do not know about anybody else. 

Mr. RaNKIN. Well, I will teil you. They 
use only 59 kilowatt-hours per month. 

Governor Puitiips. I used more than that. 

Mr. RANKIN. Where they have the T. V. A. 
rates, I notice here, they used 170 kilowatt- 
hours a month in my town, and that enabled 
them to use those electrical appliances neces- 
sary for the average home and the average 
business establishment. 

This engineer who testified the other day— 
and he was a very brilliant gentleman—and 
I think that he is present in the room today— 
I have his statement before me, and it shows 
here that you could generate power with coal 
in New York at from 3.4 mills to 4.5 mills a 
kilowatt-hour. 

Governor Puuiuips. Well, of course, I went 
this far, Mr. RanKIN—— 

Mr. RANKIN. Wait a minute. 
they have to ship in their coal. 

Governor Pui.uips. That is a good thing; 
we need to send it to them. 

Mr. RANKIN. You have coal over a large 
part of Oklahoma; at least, over a large area 
of it. 

Governor FHILLIPs. Yes; 
Oklahoma. 

Mr. RANKIN. You have gas all over Okla- 
homa? 

Governor Puituips. Yes; all over the State. 

Mr. RANKIN. What can you buy coal for 
laid down at the mouth of the mine in 
Oklahoma? 

Governor PHILLIPs. Well, there are five dif- 
ferent grades. All of the way from 70 cents 
for slack to $2.50 for fancy lump. 

Mr. BerTrer. You have an oil pipe line from 
Oklahoma into my district. 

Governor PuHiIuips. I beg your pardon. 


It is 


In New York 


all over eastern 
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Mr. Beiter. You have a pipe iine running 
directly into my congressional district from 
Oklahoma. 

Governor Puitiirs. What State? 

Mr. Berrer. New York. 

Mr. Ranxin. The gentleman opposed that, 
did he not? 

Mr. Berrer. No. 

Governor Puiuirs. It was not built by 
Government subsidy. 

Mr. RANKIN. If you can lay this coal down— 
I am taking the top figures—if you can lay 
this coal down at $2.50 a ton, you can gen- 
erate power and distribute it all over Okla- 
homa at or on T. V. A. rates or the Ontario 
rates. You can do the same thing with oil. 

Governor PHILLips. You have got to have 
four or five miracles performed in the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission before you can 
do that. You cannot ship coal from western 
Arkansas to Memphis, Tenn., as cheap as you 
can ship it from Pennsylvania out there. 

Mr. RANKIN. I am not talking about ship- 
ping it across the State line. 

Governor PHILuips. You cannot ship our 
coal up there at all. 

Mr. Ran«iIn. You do not have to ship it. 
You can generate this power at the mcuth 
of the mine and distribute it all over Okla- 
homa with long-distance power lines, and 
nothing in the world can keep you from 
doing it. 

Governor Puirirs. I am for that program. 

Mr. RANKIN. Nothing in the world can keep 
Oklahoma from being a veritable electric 
paradise, and yet here we find that they are 
struggling along under a burden of over- 
charges amounting to more than $11,000,000 
a@ year after allowing for taxes. 

Governor Puiures. What we need to do in 
Oklahoma is to be permitted to grow enough 
cotton and corn to make a living. 

Mr. Ranxin. All right. Because it takes so 
much of what they make to pay for the things 
that cheap electricity would afford them. 
Now then, Governor 

Governor Puiiuips. Of course, a great deal 
of our State is sparsely settled and we could 
not have electricity out there; nobody could 
ever run a line out there. 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes, we can; we can get it 
to every farmer in the country. 

Governor Puinurrs. Somebody else would 
have to do it. 

Mr. RANKIN. We are going to get i, w 
every farm home in America, and it is not 
a question of the Government going into 
business, and it is not going to ultimately 
cost the Government anything; but it will 
add untold billions to the wealth of the Na- 
tion and untold comforts and conveniences 
and relieve untold drudgery to the people in 
Oklahoma and people on the farms every- 
where. 

Governor Puitutirs. I just say that Iam not 
in favor of doing that until we get some 
guns into the hands of our soldiers. We may 
not want to put in those lines in that light. 

Mr. RANKIN. We can do that without with- 
holding a single gun from a single soldier, a 
single cap, or a single article f-om the Army, 
or anything that is necessary for any soidier. 

Now, Governor, you have natural gas in 
Oklahoma? 

Governor PHILuIPs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. RANKIN. In addition to your water 
power, you have a world of natural gas in 
Oklahoma. 

Governor PHILLIPs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ranxrn. A large portion of that gas is 
going to waste, is it not? 

Governor PHILLIPs. No, sir; no, sir. 

Mr. RANKIN. What you call sour gas? 

Governor PHILuIrs. No, sir; there is not any 
of it wasted in Oklahoma. ‘ 

Mr. RANKIN. I see. 

Governor Puiurps. Secretary Ickes to the 
contrary notwithstanding; no, sir. 
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Mr. RANKIN. All right. Now, Governor, 
you can produce gas as cheanly in Oklahoma 
as they can in Louisiana, can you not? 

Governor Putts. Yes, sir. Of course, 
that is a relative term. We have some fields 
that are 1,800 feet and some 6,000, and you 
ean drill a hole in Oklahoma a thousand feet 
deep as cheaply as you car in Louisiana. 

Mr. RANKIN, All right. 

Governor Puituies. And whether it is going 
to cost a stated number of dollars, a different 
number of dollars, depends upon the strata 
from which the oil and gas is taken. 

Mr. Ran«KIN. But you can produce this gas 
just as cheaply in Oklahoma as they can in 
Louisiana? 

Governor PuHILLIPs. Yes, 
down there are doing it. 

Mr. Ranxin. In the State of Louisiana they 
are generating electric power—the Louisiana 
Power & Light Co. is—and shipping it up into 
Arkansas and selling it at wholesale for 2.2 
mills per kilowatt-hour. That is prime 
power. You can do the same thing in Okla- 
homa, can you not, if they can? 

Governor Puiurrs. I am not familiar with 
that. I would not be able to state. 

Mr. RANKIN. If you can produce this power 
with gas in Oklahoma as cheaply as the 
Louisiana Power & Light Co. is generating it 
in Louisiana and laying it down 200 miles 
away in Arkansas; if you can even do that, 
you can wipe out this $11,000,000 overcharge 
to the people of Oklahoma; increase the use 
of electricity in every home, every business 
establishment, increase the use of electrical 
appliances which go to make the homes and 
business establishments more profitable and 
tore attractive, more pleasant, and more free 
.com drudgery, and at the same time electrify 
every farm home in Oklahoma. 

With that picture before you, do you not 
think that instead of opposing this power 
program that we are trying to take to the 
People of the Northeast you ought to join us 


sir. Our boys 


and heip to produce electricity at rates that. 


the people can afford to pay? 

Governor PHILLIPs. We are talking about 
some of our farm problems—— 

Mr. RANKIN. No, no 

Governor Puuuiies. And I say to you, the 
problem in Oklahoma, if you are talking 
about what we need is we need to have relief 
from this condition whereby you can put a 
man in jail for growimg 11 acres of wheat 
when he ought to be growing 50. Somebody 
comes around after he has planted and says, 
“You cannot grow but 9.” 

We cannot electrify the farms in Oklahoma 
until we get a farm program which fits 

Mr. RANKIN. How many counties do you 
have in Oklahoma? 

Governor Pups. Seventy-seven of them. 

Mr. RANKIN. Seventy-seven counties. 

Governor Puituips Yes sir. 

Mr. RANKIN. Have you ever figured out how 
many bales of cotton at the present prices 
these overcharges for electricity in Oklahoma 
amounted to last year? 

Governor PHILLIPs. No. 

Mr. RANKIN. An average of over 2,000 bales 
of cotton for every county in the State, after 
allowing for all taxes, cash contributions, and 
free services paid or rendered by both private 
and public electric utilities. 

The record shows that while the private 
electric utilities in Oklahoma paid only 11.9 
percent of their gross earuing in taxes, cash 
contributions, and free services, the publiciy 
owned plants paid 55.1 percent of their gross 
earnings in taxes, cash contributions, and 
free services. 

Mr. Speaker, if we had the support of 
every Governor and every other official 
throughout the country, we could reduce 
electric light and power rates to their 





proper levels in Oklahoma and in every 
other State and could electrify every 
farm home in America at rates the farm- 
ers could afford to pay. 





The World’s Problem 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


: or 
HON. ARTHUR CAPPER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 29 (legislative day of 
Monday, July 28), 1941 


ARTICLE BY REV. CHARLES M. SHELDON 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a brief article by Rev. Charles 
M. Sheldon, entitled “The World’s Prob- 
lem,” which appeared in the Pathfinder 
magazine as a guest editorial from the 
pen of this distinguished clergyman. Dr. 
Sheldon, author of many religious works, 
but well known as the writer of In His 
Steps or What Would Jesus Do, now 
lives in his eighty-fifth year in Topeka, 
Kans. He is hale and hearty, and. his 
comments on the current scene are al- 
ways interesting and timely. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Pathfinder of June 28, 1941] 
THE WORLD'S PROBLEM 
(By Dr. Charles M. Sheldon) 


There are a great many problems facing 
the human race at present, and a good many 
people are discussing them from the platform 
and in the press and on the street, and there 
is a Babel of tongues that result in a great 
deal of confusion and make a great deal of 
noise without much real value. 


There is the economic problem, the finan- 
cial problem, the taxation problem, and, to 
cap all, the war problem. The papers are 
full of all these problems, and the Morning 
Shudder and The Evening Depressor take 
away the average citizen's appetite for break- 
fast and ruin his digestion for dinner. 

For, after all, the greatest problem in the 
world is the human problem. We will never 
have a better world until we have better 
people. And we will never have better peo- 
ple until the human race repents, turns 
around and goes the other way from the 
practice of hate and selfishness and greed, 
and begins to practice love and friendship 
and the brotherhood of man. 

Jesus paid no attention to human gov- 
ernments. He lived under the worst totali- 
tarian government, called the Roman Em- 
pire, and He never mentioned it but twice. 
He spent His whole time teaching men how 
to behave. For conduct is what makes his- 
tory, not knowledge of science or sociology 
or languages or graduation from universities 
that have never taught the student to love 
anyone, And until the,human race begins 
to live as Jesus lived and taught, we shall 
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The Investigation of Royalty Payments 


REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CHARLES KRAMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Tuesday, July 29, 1941 


Mr. KRAMER. Mr. Speaker, as chair- 
man of the Committee on Patents of the 
House of Representatives, I feel impelled 
to make a few remarks in connection with 
some recent hearings of our committee 
on the subject of royalty payments. 

The Committee on Patents held these 
hearings on three similar joint resolu- 
tions, 32, 73, and 123. These resolutions 
were designed to deal with a problem 
which arises from the fact that certain 
foreign countries, principally Germany, 
prevent the payment to American citi- 
zents of money due to them from the use 
of patents, trade-marks, and copyrights 
of that country owned by American citi- 
zens. Some citizens of foreign coun- 
tries own American patents, since by 
treaty this country is obligated to grant 
patents to citizens of other countries on 
an equal basis. Americans who may be 
operating under these foreign-held pat- 
ents had to pay royalties to the foreign 
owners under their contracts and agree- 
ments. Consequently there was a very 
unequal flow of royalty payments— 
Americans had to make their royalty 
payments to foreigners, but at the same 
time royalty payments due to Americans 
from abroad would not be paid, owing to 
the control of the foreign government. 

The resolutions provide that in case a 
foreign government refuses foreign ex- 
change to its nationals for the payment 
of the use of patents, trade-marks, and 
copyrights owned by American nationals 
in ‘such country, although the nationals 
of such country receive payments due 
them from Americans, all amounts due 
from persons in the United States shall 
be paid to the Secretary of the Treasury. 
The Secretary would deposit this money 
in a special account and would be au- 
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thorized to pay the claims of persons in 
the United States from the special 
account. 

Testimony before the committee 
showed that in a number of instances 
royalty and other payments under pat- 
ents due to American citizens from for- 
eigners have not been permitted to be 
paid by the foreign country, and there 
is no doubt that this practice is extensive 
in several countries. 

Reports on the resolutions have been 
received from the Department of State, 
the Treasury Department, and the De- 
pariment of Justice. It is pointed out 
by these reports that the resolutions are 
very restricted, dealing with only a nar- 
row aspect of a larger problem of inter- 
national payments, being concerned 
solely with payments under patents, 
trademarks, and copyrights, and that the 
matters covered by the resolutions should 
be a part of the study of the larger prob- 
lem. The Department of State indicates 
that the procedure contemplated by the 
resolutions would raise questions of a 
difficult character, both legal and prac- 
tical, and that the amounts of money 
involved in the payments which would be 
affected by the resolutions form a rela- 
tively small proportion. 

It may also be pointed out that the 
resolutions as drawn might be inconsist- 
ent with our treaty relations with coun- 
tries other than those intended to be 
affected. 

The recent action of the President of 
the United States in freezing the assets 
of the Axis countries accomplishes one of 
the principal results of the resolutions, 
that is, the prevention of the sending of 
royalty payments to those countries. In 
view of this action the resolutions are 
helieved to be unnecessary, at least in 
their present form. 


For the above and other reasons the 
Committee on Patents has:not taken fur- 
‘ther action on any of the three resolu- 
tions. 

During the course of its hearings the 
committee had occasion to receive testi- 
mony bearing on the subject matter of an 
article appearing in a magazine published 
in Philadelphia. Inasmuch as this ar- 
ticle has been inserted in the Appendix 
of the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorpD—page 
A2300—I feel it is necessary to make a 
few comments on this matter in justice to 
the company concerned. 

The article is headed “Is Hitler fi- 
nanced by America’s defense program?” 
and the subtitle refers to “the way United 
States dollars flow into the Nazi war 
treasury.” The article refers to the 
Rohm & Haas Co., of Philadelphia, and 
two related companies. The whole im- 
plication of the article, the manner in 
which it is written and in which the ma- 
terial is arranged, amounts to an indict- 
ment of the company, an accusation that 
it is unpatriotic, and that it is working 
in a way detrimental to the best inter- 
ests of the United States. The article 
is not merely a factual statement but is 
written in a manner calculated to contain 
many inferences, such as that this com- 
pany, with mysterious German connec- 
tions, is not only sluicing money into 
Hitler’s hands, but apparently is a little 


more than anxious to see that Hitler gets 
the money. 

The committee has been given full in- 
formation concerning the company and 
its activities, which presents a wholly dif- 
ferent picture from that obtained in the 
article. 

The business was established in this 
country in 1909 to manufacture here a 
chemical product which had been in- 
vented in Germany by one of the part- 
ners. The partnership was incorporated 
in 1917 and subsequently half of the steck 
was seized and sold by the alien property 
custodian—later repurchased by the com- 
pany. Since that time there has been no 
alien control in the company; the stock 
being controlled by American citizens. 

The company has been and is engaged 
in manufacturing and introducing new 
products. Some of these were developed 
by their own research, and others were 
obtained by purchasing patents or secur- 
ing rights under patents for inventions 
made abroad. Many of the products 
manufactured eliminated the necessity 
of importations from abroad. 

The company has a subsidiary which 
was purchased and is practically entirely 
owned by it. Another company, the 
Resinous Products & Chemical Co., was 
organized in 1926 to manufacture syn- 
thetic resins, which had been invented 
in Germany. Thirty percent of the stock 
was paid for the rights to the inventions, 
and this stock was subsequently trans- 
ferred by the German owner to a Luxem- 
burg corporation. Complete details as 
to the ownership of the stock in the three 
companies are in the committee records. 

All of the testimony presented to the 
committee cannot be reviewed here. Two 
of the products made by the company or 
the associated company which are men- 
tioned in the article will be briefly dis- 
cussed, and also the question of royalty 
and other payments. The article refers 
to “Tego glue film,” a cementing film 
which is used in making plywood, which 
is used in airplanes and for many other 
purposes. The article states, “Hitler 
shares Tego profits, too,” and, further, 
that the product is “a great source of 
revenue for the gold-hungry Nazis.” 
This sounds as if Germany were receiv- 
ing vast sums of money. The testimony 
shows, however, that with respect to roy- 
alties which the company pays on this 
product, a total of $22,109.08 was paid 
in 1940 to a New York corporation, on 
which amount both Federal and State 
income taxes are paid by the recipient. 
Payment of the royalty for the first 
quarter of 1941, amounting to less than 
$9,000, was intentionally delayed and 
was not paid until after consultation 
with the Department of Justice and be- 
ing advised by the Department, after in- 
vestigation, that there was no basis for 
withholding of the payment. A letter 
from the Department of Justice concern- 
ing this payment follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
; Washington, D. C., May 22, 1941. 
Re Theodore Goldschmidt Corporation. 
Mr. S. C, KELTON, 
Secretary, Resinous Products 
& Chemical Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dear Mr. Ketton: Since about April 22 you 

have repeatedly discussed with me the ques- 
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tion of paying to Theodore Goldschmidt Cor- 
poration of New York City the royalty on 
Tego Gluefilm for the first quarter of 1941, 
amounting to $9,299.03. You had agreed not 
to make this payment without letting the 
Department of ‘Justice know in advance. At 
the end of last week you mentioned to me 
that the Theodore Goldschmidt Corporation 
is insisting on having the payment made, and 
you showed to me on Tuesday of this week 
the letters from the Theodore Goldschmidt 
Corporation, insisting on this payment. 

The Theodore Goldschmidt Corporation 
telephoned you again this morning, but you 
refused to accept the call until I could get an 
answer from Washington on this point. 

I accordingly took this matter up with the 
Department of Justice as of today,’'and you 
are advised that the Department of Justice 
has no basis at the present time for request- 
ing you to withhold this payment. 

Yours very truly, 
WALTER R. HUTCHINSON, 

Special Assistant to the Attorney General. 


The New York corporation receiving 
the payment also assured the company 
that they were owned entirely by Amer- 
ican citizens, and that none of the royalty 
payments would be sent abroad in any 
form. 

With respect to dividends due on the 
portion of stock in the subsidiary which 
is owned by a Luxemburg corporation, no 
payments to them have been made for 
over a year and a half, the assets of Lux- 
emburg having been frozen by Presiden- 
tial proclamation in May 1940. 

Another product mentioned in the 
article is plexiglas, a plastic which is used 
in airplanes and also in many nondefense 
fields. This product was first developed 
in Germany, and rights to the inventicns 
were acquired by the company in 1934. 
Their development of the product, their 
facilities, and their cooperation in the 
defense program has been very important. 
Prices have been reduced, rather than in- 
creased. The office of the Chief of Air 
Corps of the War Department recently 
wrote to the company as follows: 

War DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF THE AIR CorPs, 
Washington, June 26, 1941. 
Mr. C. S. KEtTon, 
Secretary, Rohn & Haas Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dear Mr. KELTON: Your testimony before 
the Patents Committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives on June 12, 1941, has been 
brought to my attention. This hearing ep- 
pears to have been in connection with reports 
of an attack upon the patriotism of your 
company. 

During the past 4 years your company has 
been a source of supply for plexiglass used in 
the manufacture of Army airplanes; and the 
quantities of plexiglass now required by the 
present increased program of airplane pro- 
duction requires a major part of your output. 
Your company has always been most cooper- 
ative and has increased capacity and by en- 
tering into the competitive field reduced 
prices for plexiglass to meet the Air Corps’ 
constantly expanding requirements. 

QO. P. EcHOLs, 
Brigadier General, United States Army, 
Chief, Material Division. 


The company has been most coopera- 
tive in the national-defense program in 
every possible way. 

The company has not paid any royal- 
ties to Germany either directly or indi- 
rectly since January 1, 1941, on any sales 
of the products manufactured by it or its 
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subsidiaries. Even before this time, dur- 
ing 1940, any payments due were with- 
held as long as possible and then only 
paid after assurances that there was no 
basis for withholding them. The royaity 
payments, when they were made, were 
reported simply in amounts in dollars so 
that there would be no possibility of any- 
one knowing how much of any commod- 
ities was going to any particular field. 
Since the materials are used in many 
nondefense fields, the possibility of for- 
eigners obtaining information as to 
amounts used for any particular purpose 
was thus avoided. 

The company has been anxious to have 
any funds due to Germany frozen, and 
of their own initiative, before the Pres- 
ident’s recent order, withheld money due 
abroad. They employed various schemes 
to delay and to avoid making payments 
abroad whenever possible. A letter from 
the secretary of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Philadelphia to the chairman of 
this committee, dated May 22, 1941, 
reads: 

FeperaL RESERvE BANK oFr P i 
May 22, 1941. 
The Honorable CHARLES KRAMER, 
Chairman, Committee on Patents, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Sir: Mr. 8. C. Kelton, secretary of Rohm & 
Haas Co. and the Resinous Products & Chem- 
ica) Co., 222 West Washington Square, Phila- 
delphia, has shown me your letter to the 
Rohm & E:aas Co. of May 16, 1941, in regard 
to the Click article inserted in the Concres- 
SIONAL Recorp of May 14, 1941. by Hon. A J. 
Sazatu, of Dlinois 

You might be interested to know that about 
July 1 of last year Mr. Kelton took up with 
me the question of whether any freezing 
orders had been issued by the President pro- 
hibiting the transfer of royalties or other 
funis to Germany The Rohm & Haas Co. 
and Mr. Kelton appeared to be strongly in 
favor of having such an order issued. At least 
half a dozen times since then I have dis- 
cussed the matter with Mr. Kelton, who hoped 
that suck an order would be issued. 

I advised Mr. Kelton each time he saw me 
me that no Executive order had yet been 
issued which would relieve United States busi- 
ness houses from any obligation they might 
be under for making payments, such as 
royalty payments, to Germany. Mr. Kelton 
told me that his company was withholding 
the royalties on plastics at the end of each 
quarter for several months with the hope that 
such a freezing order would be issued. 

Mr. Kelton mentioned to me that you had 
kindly written to him, and if I had no objec- 
tion to his doing so, he would like to advise 
you that he had discussed the question of the 
freezing cf these royalty payments with me. 
It is for this reason that I take pleasure in 
sending you this letter. 

Very truly yours, 
ArTHuR E. Post, 
Secretary. 


The true picture of the Rohn & Haas 
Co., as evidenced by the testimony be- 
fore the committee, although only a small 
part is referred to here, indicates that 
the company has always acted as a pa- 
triotic American organization and that 
the industries established and developed 
by the company, and the products it has 
introduced and manufactured, have 
proven to be an asset to our country as a 
whole and to the national-defense pro- 
gram in particular. 

I am satisfied the committee was grat- 
ified to have had an opportunity to ex- 
amine into this matter at some length, 


and I feel that a magazine article of 
this kind presents a grossly unfair pic- 
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sonally, I inserted the article in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp some months ago 
bearing on the Rohn & Haas Co. which 
appeared in the Click magazine. This 
was only after I had received assurances 
that the statements carried therein were 
based on facts. Acting on such repre- 
sentations and feeling that it was high 
time that we should stop feeding Hitler, 
I felt it my duty to insert the article for 
general information. However, since 
that time Mr. S. C. Kelton, secretary of 
the firm, called on me and satisfied me 
that the charges contained in the article 
were not founded on facts. He further 
assured me that none of the moneys han- 
dled by his company was diverted abroad 
and I am informed that the State De- 
partment and the War Department are 
satisfied that the firm is complying in 
every way with our laws and is not guilty 
of the accusations contained in the ar- 
ticle. 





Referendum on War and Convoys 





REMARKS 


Or 


HON. KNUTE HILL 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Tuesday, July 29, 1941 





Mr. HILL of Washington. Mr, Speak- 
er, as the leading and most momentous 
question before us today is whether we 
should participate in the war across the 
sea, 2 weeks ago I sent a questionnaire 
to 96,000 1egistered voters in my district, 


‘asking them two questions, 


One was whether we should partici- 
pate in the war across the ocean, and, 
secondly, whether we should send con- 
voys. Up to the present time we have 
received about 15,298 cardsin reply. For 
sending convoys there are 2,903, and 
against convoys 11,679, or 75.2 percent 
opposing the sending of convoys. On 
the questioi. of participating in the war 
there are 1,925 favoring going into it 
and 12,720, or 84.9 percent, against par- 
ticipating in the war. Some of my very 
good personal friends in letters take issue 
with me on my stand against participa- 
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munism, fascism, \ 
They feel that wars brought on with 
pericdic regularity in Europe without our 
consent or making should be -ought out 
by those who instigated them or failed 
at crucial times to so act as to stop the 
dictators before it was too late. Possibly 
ry of them believe with Al Williams, 
whose article, Oceans Are Wider, printed 
in this Appendix, is right in assuming 
that if we had a strong separate Air De- 
partment in the Cabinet functioning effi- 
ciently and successfully no Hitler nor 
group of Hitlers could invade the Western 
Hemisphere. I am personally gratified 
that so larce a percentage of my con- 
stituents in the Fourth Congressional 
District of Washington have expressed 
themselves as supporting my stand. 
More than ever I shali use my efforts and 
vote to represent this majority. This 
will be with not the least resentment 
nor recrimination against those who hon- 
estly express their disagreement with my 
views. This is still America, and may we 
hope that the “four freedoms” may be 
guaranteed for decades to come in this 
land of ours. 





St. Lawrence Seaway 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. DONDERO 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Tuesday, July 29, 1941 





LETTER FROM N. R. DANIELIAN, DIREC- 
TOR, ST. LAWRENCE SURVEY 





Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
oRD, I include the following letter: 
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DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
OFFICE OF THE UNDER SECRETARY, 
Washington, July 28, 1941. 
Hon. JosePH J. MANSFIELD, 
Chairman, Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear JupcE MaNnsrFIELp: In the course of the 
hearings on the St. Lawrence project many 
members of the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors have inquired from the St. Lawrence 
survey of the Department of Commerce con- 
cerning the effect of this project upon the 
American coal industry. 

The survey has made an extensive study 
of this problem and I wish to present here- 
with the results of our study so that you 
may place them in the record of the pro- 
ceedings before your committee. 

Our study considered the effect of the St. 
Lawrence seaway upon the domestic market 
for coal in the United States, and upon the 
demand for American coal in the Canadian 
market, and the effect of the hydroelectric 
project upon the consumption of coal. 

Generally, the survey finds that our do- 
mestic market for coal will be unaffected; 
that the Canadian market will remain un- 
affected and may even increase; and that 
the consumption of coal in the generation 
of electric energy, as well as for industrial 
uses, may be greatly increased on account of 
the low-cost hydroelectric energy that the 
St. Lawrence will make available. 


THE DOMESTIC MARKET 


That the domestic market for coal in the 
United States will be unaffected by the St. 
Lawrence seaway is patent from a compar- 
ison of the total imports into the United 
States with total production. In discussing 
this matter it must be kept in mind that 
there is no tariff in this country on imports 
of coal, and that our principal markets on 
the Atlantic, Gulf, and Pacific coasts are open 
to foreign shipping, coming from all the prin- 
cipal coal producing areas of the world. In 
spite of this, the total imports of coal into 
the United States in 1932 were less than 
800,000 tons compared with total domestic 
production of nearly 360,000,000 tons. In 
relative terms the imports in that year were 
22/10.000 of 1 percent of domestic pro- 
duction. In 1939 total imports were slightly 
over 650,000 tons as compared with domestic 
production of 445,000,000 tons, or about 
14/10,000 of 1 percent—admittedly an in- 
finitesimal amount. 

If the point is made that these figures are 
not relevant since the St. Lawrence would be 
utilized by ships coming back from Europe in 
ballast, it may be pointed out that the usual 
balance of cargo between United States and 
European ports shows ordinarily an excess of 
export tonnage over import tonnage. A large 
amount of empty space on ships coming back 
from European ports to the United States is 
a normal condition. In 1939 the tonnage of 
exports from the North Atlantic district ports 
to the United Kingdom was 1,470,000 and the 
imports 631,000, indicating the availability of 
over 800,000 tons of shipping space on the way 
back from England—space that was not ap- 
parently utilized for the transportation of 
coal to the North Atlantic district. The same 
relationship exists between all North Euro- 
pean ports and North Atlantic ports. 

If British coal is unable to compete with 
American coal in the North Atlantic districts 
of the United States in spite of the absence 
of a tariff, in spite of the availability of un- 
utilized shipping space, by what reasoning 
can one expect an influx of foreign coal into 
the Great Lakes industrial area where the 
shipping costs from abroad would be greater 
than to North Atlantic districts, and the costs 
of hauling American coal from the West Vir- 
ginia, Ohio, and Illinois mines would be much 
less than it is to the northeastern industrial 
area? The argument that such an influx can 


take place is equivalent to the argument of 
“carrying coal to Newcastle.” 


THE CANADIAN MARKET 


To understand the effect of the St. Law- 
rence seaway upon our Canadian market for 
coal it is necessary to state certain basic facts. 
Canada obtains its coal principally from the 
United States and Nova Scotia. Great Britain 
supplies but a small portion of the Canadian 
needs, 

The following tabulation presents the 
5-year annual averages, 1932 to 1937, inclu- 
sive, of imports to the Province of Ontario 
and the Province of Quebec from United 
States, Nova Scotia, and Great Britain: 











United Nova Great 

States Scotia | Britain 

Net tons | Net tons | Net tons 
Anthracite to Ontario_..| 1, 334, 824)......._-- 501, 877 
Bituminous to Ontario._} 8, 771, 275| 803, 949|_._-..._. 
Total to Ontario_.....-. 10, 106, 099) 803, 949) 501,877 
Anthracite to Quebec....| 334, 564|..-..-___- | 824, 936 


Bituminous to Quebec... 753, 399) 1,847,020} 192,944 


Total to Quebec.....-- 1, 087, 963) 1, $47, 020| 1, 017, 880 





Grand total..........- 11, 194, 062| 2, 650, 969) 1, 519, 757 


This tabulation shows that the total aver- 
age annual export of coal to Canada during 
1932 to 1987 was 11,194,062 tons, whereas in 
the same period Great Britain exported to 
Canada an annual average of 1,519,757 tons, 
and Nova Scotia 2,650,969. 

A break-down of American exports by desti- 
nation indicates that an average of 1,087,963 
tons went to the Province of Quebec in com- 
petition with the British anthracite and 
British and Nova Scotian bituminous, in 
Spite of the fact that the Canadian tariff on 
imports of coal from the United States is 75 
cents per ton, whereas on British coal it is 30 
cents per ton, and in spite of the fact that 
presumably some of the British coal came 
as ballast on returning grain carriers, where- 
as a good portion of American coal sent to 
Quebec Province is transported by rail at 
very hign freight rates. 

Since ne Province of Quebec is east of the 
proposed seaway and already accessible to 
ocean shipping, the coal market there could 
not be adversely affected by the seaway. On 
the contrary, if the large econcmical lake 
carriers can go from Lake Erie points through 
to Montreal and Quebec, it is not unlikely 
that the American market in the eastern 
Province of Quebec may expand as a result 
of the seaway, barring, of course, any arti- 
ficial impediments by the Canadian Gov- 
ernment. This is particularly true since the 
United States already sells almost four times 
as much bituminous coal in the Province of 
Quebec than Great Britain, even though Brit- 
ish coal has all the advantages in Quebec 
Province which the opposition to the seaway 
anticipates for Ontario. Average American 
exports from 1932 to 1937, inclusive, to the 
Province of Quebec amounted to 753,399 tons 
as against 192,944 of British coal. If British 
bituminous coal cannot compete with Ameri- 
can bituminous in the Province of Quebec, 
why should we expect British coal to have a 
greater advantage in the Province of On- 
tario west of the seaway where British coal 
would be more expensive and American coal a 
dollar cheaper? 

The argument that ships coming back in 
ballast from England will bring coal cheaply 
into the Great Lakes fails completely in view 
of the fact that there is and always has 
been available empty shipping space be- 
tween British ports and eastern Canadian 
ports. Montreal is the largest grain-export- 
ing center in the world, and the balance of 
cargo for the port of Montreal and European 
ports is always in favor of east-bound traf- 
fic, which means that there is always avail- 
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able shipping space from European ports to 
eastern Canada. In spite of this, however, 
British bituminous is unable to compete 
with American coal on.an equal basis in the 
Province of Quebec. 

There is no reason to expect that empty 
shipping space and ballast rates from Eu- 
rope to Great Lakes ports after the seaway 
is built and available for the transporta- 
tion of coal will be any greater or any 
cheaper than the shipping space under such 
conditions ordinarily available from the 
same European ports and to North Atlantic 
and Canadian ports. The amount of space 
required for the eastward-bound grain trade, 
part of which comes back in ballast, will not 
be much different when the seaway is avail- 
able than without it. The only difference 
will be that some of these ships will come 
back into the Great Lakes, whereas now 
they stop at Montreal or New York. If these 
ships are not economically able to bring 
coal into New York or Montreal to compete 
with American coal, it is difficult to see why 
these same ships can carry coal more cheaply 
farther inland, nearer to the source of 
American coal. This expectation is partic- 
ularly difficult to understand in view of the 
price advantages of American coal in the 
Ontario market even in relation to Nova Sco- 
tian coal. American bituminous has ranged 
between 50 cents and $1 below the price of 
Nova Scotian coal at Toronto, which receives 
about half of the American exports of coal 
to Canada. Next to Toronto the largest mar- 
ket for American bitumincus is in Windsor 
and northern Ontario, where, of course, Brit- 
ish or Nova Scotian coal would be at much 
greater disadvantage. 

The conclusion is then that American coal 
may obtain a further advantage in the eastern 
Province of Quebec and will be at no greater 
handicap in the Province of Ontario. The 
reasons as stated are that space at ballast 
rates is not now utilized for the importation 
of British coal to North Atlantic and Cana- 
dian ports and hence there is no reason to 
expect that it will be utilized to a greater 
extent in the Great Lakes area where Ameri- 
can coal costs about $1 less than at Montreal. 

Nova Scotia mines are now operating at 
capacity of about 8,000,000 tons a year, and it 
is unlikely that this can be more than doubled 
within a short space of time under econom- 
ical conditions of operation. Furthermore, 
Nova Scotia would have no greater advantages 
by the seaway in the movement westward 
than American producers would have in the 
movement eastward, for both now use small 
canal carriers in this trade and both would 
be able to use larger, more economical bulk 
carriers in both directions. On the basis of 
the past trade records and in view of limita- 
tions of capacity of Nova Scotia mines, one 
is justified in concluding that there is no 
foreseeable danger to the American market 
of coal in the Province of Ontario. 


DISPLACEMENT OF COAL BY WATER POWER 


Technically it is true that a given amount 
of hydroelectricity has an equivalent value 
in terms of coal. The St. Lawrence project 
would make available a total of 13,200,000,000 
kilowatt-hours of electricity to be divided 
equaliy between Canada and the United 
States. The Canadian half cannot be con- 
sidered a substitute for coal for the reason 
that the Province of Ontario would probably 
develop other water-power sites if the St. 
Lawrence River is not developed. The Amer- 
ican share —6,600,000,000 kilowatt-hours 
would be the equivalent, on the conservative 
basis of 1 pound of coal per 1 kilowatt-hour, 
of 3,300,000 tons of coal. 

It is erroneous, however, to consider this a 
loss of an existing market for coal. In the 
experience of the last 8 years it has been 
proved that low-cost water power creates its 
own market for energy which would not ex- 
ist otherwise. Furthermore, low-cost elec- 
tricity expands the market for coal because 
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of the response of domestic consumers to 
low rates, where a 50-percent reduction in 
rates often causes a 100-percent expansion 
in consumption of electricity. At the same 
time low-cost electricity encourages indus- 
trial expansion which in turn utilizes more 
coal. For these reasons in the Tennessee Val- 
ley area in 1934 only 540,000 tons of coal were 
consumed in the generation of electricity, 
whereas in 1940 this consumption had in- 
creased to 1,891,000 tons, an increase of al- 
most 250 percent, in spite of the fact that 
during that period the States in this area in- 
creased hydroelectric capacity to a very con- 
siderable extent. Hence the St. Lawrence hy- 
droelectric project should be looked upon not 
as displacing coal consumption but as a 
method of encouraging the utilization of elec- 
tricity and expansion of industry which will 
inevitably require the installation of addi- 
tional steam-generating stations in order to 
meet the expanded demand. 

For the reasons given above the St. Law- 
rence Survey of the Department of Com- 
merce has come to the conclusion that the 
claims of the coal operators and the mine 
workers concerning the disastrous effect of 
the St. Lawrence project upon the coal in- 
dustries are unfounded in fact, unsupported 
by past experience, and completely erroneous. 

Very truly yours, 
N. R. DANIELIAN, 
Director, St. Lawrence Survey. 





Brotherhood of Electrical Workers Sup- 
port St. Lawrence Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JERRY VOORHIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 29, 1941 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the Rivers and Harbors Com- 
mittee of which Iam a member has been 
holding exhaustive hearings on the St. 
Lawrence project. In this connection I 
am glad to include with my remarks the 
following article from the Journal of the 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers and 
Operators: 

{From the Journal of Electrical Workers and 

Operators of July 1941] 

Hucet Power Output INVOLVED IN ST. Law- 
RENCE—SEAWAYS CONTROVERSY DEPENDS ON 
TRANSPORTATION AND HYDROELECTRIC DE- 
BATE 
Once again the St. Lawrence project has 

come into the limelight of public atten- 

tion—this time, perhaps, to stay until the 
plan becomes a reality. 


The St. Lawrence development contem- 
plates a combination seaway and hydro- 
electric power project. The seaway plan 


would provide for a unified water route from 
the Great Lakes to the Atlantic Ocean, a dis- 
tance of 2,687 miles. By far the greater por- 
tion of this extensive marine highway, how- 


ever, is already in existence. It consists of 
the natural waterways of the lakes and rivers, 
plus the locks and canals which are the 
product of man’s industry. Only 258 miles, 


less than 10 percent of the total, remain to | 


be completed. The uncompleted sections 
would require the construction of additional 
locks to accommodate vessels to the varying 
water levels which aggregate approximately 
580 feet between Lake Superior and St. Law- 





rence tidewater, and the dredging of channels 
in certain places to a minimum depth of 
27 feet. 





Original or additional locks would be re- 
quired at the following points: in the St. 
Mary’s River, connecting Lakes Superior and 
Huron; in the International Rapids section 
of the St. Lawrence River, bordering New 
York; and at the Soulanges and Lachines 
Canals, both of which are in Canada. Addi- 
tional dredging would be required in the St. 
Mary’s River, in Lake St. Clair and its two 
connecting rivers, and at the Welland Canal 
between Lakes Erie and Ontario. 


PRODUCTION UPS LIVING STANDARDS 


The desirability of a navigable waterway 
from the Great Lakes to the sea by way of the 
St. Lawrence has long been recognized by 
many people in both the United States and 
Canada, the first proposal therefor having 
originated more than a century ago. An 
appreciation of power aspects of the St. Law- 
rence project, however, naturally depended 
upon the development of applied electricity 
and accordingly was of more recent origin. 
But in later years, especially since the begin- 
ning of the century, the power side of the 
project has received an _ ever-growing 
emphasis. 

The International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers has long advocated the devel- 
opment of hydroelectric resources. This pol- 
icy is based upon the proposition that the 
first step on the way to an increase in living 
standards is an increase in productive capac- 
ity. In the field of economic production, 
electric energy is the most versatile and 
boundless force subject to man’s control. 

Consistent with its general policy, there- 
fore, the I. B. E. W. has supported the St. 
Lawrence hydroelectric project. As long ago 
as 1924, I. B. E. W. International President 
James P. Noonan served on the St. Lawrence 
Commission of the United States under the 
chairmanship of the then Secretary of Com- 
merce, Herbert Hoover. The Commission sub- 
mitted an exhaustive report, based upon a 
2-year study and a consideration of the many 
earlier engineering and social reports, in 
which it recommended both the construction 
of the St. Lawrence-Great Lakes seaway and 
the St. Lawrence power project in cooperation 
with the Dominion of Canada. Tuis report, 
as al! those preceding and following likewise 
did, recognized the special benefits which New 
York would derive from the program and, 
accordingly, recommended a formula wherein 
the State of New York would bear a propor- 
tionate share of the cost. This point is em- 
phasized because some opponents of the pro- 
gram foster the impression that the cost of 
the power development would be distributed 
on all taxpayers without regard to benefits, an 
impression contrary to realities. 


ACTION DEFERRED 


Every administration since Wilson’s has 
favored deveiopment of the St. Lawrence, and 
both major parties have adopted recommen- 
dations to that end. President Hoover negoti- 
ated a treaty with Canada which provided for 
its joint development by both countries, 
which was submitted to the United States 
Senate in November 1932. Thereafter there 
were extensive hearings and debates. The 
United States Department of Commerce, the 
Federal Power Commission, the Power Au- 
thority of the State of New York, 13 State 
governments, and numerous commercial and 
industrial interests and private associations 
went on record in favor of proceeding with 
the seaway and power projects. 

The development was opposed by repre- 
sentatives of internal waterways, railroads, 
and Atlantic and Gulf coast ports on the 
grounds that they would be injured by such 
a seaway and that its benefits would not 
justify its cost. Finally, in March 1934, the 
treaty was submitted to a vote, In the mean- 


‘greater importance. 
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time the was taking its toll and 
the cost factors had assumed relatively 
a majority of 
the Senate voted in favor of ratification, the 
measure failed for lack of the required two- 
thirds vote. A new emergency now brings 
the entire subject once again to the fore- 


ground. 

The hydroelectric project calls for the con- 
struction of a power plant at the Interna- 
tional Rapids section of the St. Lawrence 
River. The water flow at the rapids averages 
about 220,000 cubic feet per second, capable 
of producing about 1,650,000 kilowatts, of 
which the United States’ share would be 
approximately 820,000 kilowatts. It is esti- 
mated that from this capacity an annual 
average upwards of 5,700,000,000 kilowatt- 
hours could be produced for the United 
States and an equal amount for Canada. 

By themselves these figures fail to reflect 
the profound social and economic significance 
of the power project. Substantial though it 
is, the relationship of the St. Lawrence poten- 
tial capacity of 820,000 kilowatts and poten- 
tial annual production of 5,700,000,000 kilo- 
watt-hours, to total United States capacity of 
approximately 41,000,000 kilowatts and total 
United States production of about 147,000,- 
000,000 kilowatt-hours, may easily lead to an 
underestimation of the importance to the 
American economy of the St. Lawrence power 
development. More revealing in appraising 
the value of the project is the fact that the 
defense program is actually confronted with 
a@ power shortage. That shortage is bound to 
grow increasingly acute within a very short 
time for the reason that real defense produc- 
tion, as distinguished from planning and 
tooling, is only now beginning to get under 
way. Electric power is the most universally 
essential element in modern industrial pro- 
du . Yet estimates of electric-power re- 

ents for the near future disclose a 
capacity shortage of from fifteen to twenty 
million kilowatts—subject to indefinite re- 
vision upward. 

This actual and prospective power shortage 
may be the gravest impediment to our de- 
fense effort, even as it constituted a serious 
difficulty during the last war and is causing 
increasing difficulties in Canada’s presznt 
struggles. Power is more important today 
than ever before because of the great metal- 
lurgical and chemical industries engaged in 
the production of aluminum, magnesium, 
and metal alloys. The Office of Production 
Management has estimated that aluminum 
production alone will absorb 1,000,000 kilo- 
watts in additional capacity. The United 
States is now importing 234,000 kilowatts of 
capacity from Canada in the Buffalo-Niagara 
area, in spite of which there is a shortage of 
power for existing requirements in that vicin- 
ity. But the increasing burden which fhe 
war has imposed upon Canada, especially 
since the loss to Great Britain of the electro 
processing which had formerly been done in 
Norway, has made the power problem addi- 
tionally critical there. Canadian industry 
has not been able to participate fully in aid- 
ing Great Britain because her industrial ex- 
pansion is conditioned upon a power expan- 
sion. Since it is probable that Canada will 
shortly be obliged to cease the exportation 
of electrical energy to the United States, 
which she has the right to do under existing 
agreements, the situation in the Buffalo- 
Niagara area will be even further aggravated. 

The New York area is not the only one 
faced with power shortages. Many sections 
of the country are having a similar experi- 
ence. The defense program has expanded so 
rapidly that estimates of future loads become 
obsolete within a period of 2 or 3 months. 
The problem confronting those responsible 
for United States defense is therefore crucial. 
And as the horizon is searched for fifteen to 
twenty million kilowatts of additional power 
sources the St. Lawrence looms as the largest 
single source available. Its potential capac- 
ity makes it the sccond largcst single dam 
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power source in the world, exceeded only by 
Grand Coulee. 

The St. Lawrence project has been con- 
demned by certain groups on the grounds 
that the urgency of the defense needs make 
the development impractical. It is contended 
by those opponents that the St. Lawrence 
would require workers and materials of all 
kinds which could be assigned to such project 
only at the expense of more vital defense 
needs. Opponents also insist that the con- 
struction could not be completed soon enough 
to be of value in the present emergency. 
There are other grounds of opposition, too, 
including those which reject the program as 
being uneconomical because it would injure 
some communities to a greater extent than 
it would benefit others. 

It is curious that the same emergency 
arguments were used in the period of World 
War I, and yet during the years of depression 
the project was dismissed as one which was 
unnecessary and which we could not afford. 
The premises purporting to support conclu- 
sions that the St. Lawrence development will 
be too late to affect defense beneficially have 
been disclosed as gratuitous assumptions. 
Last month the council of the Office of Pro- 
duction Management—which includes the 
Secretaries of War and of the Navy in its 
membership—went on record in favor of 
“both the waterway and electric-power phases 
of the project as part of the all-out defense 
effort.” President Roosevelt has shown the 
lack of logic of those who oppose the St Law- 
rence program because it will require about 
4 years to complete, while they endorse a 
battleship-building program which requires 
at least as long. Moreover, by the Presi- 
dent’s allocation last October of $1,900,000 of 
defense funds to the Army engineers and the 
Federal Power Commission for preliminary 
borings, soil analyses, and surveys, it has been 
estimated that a full year has been saved in 
the time required for completion of construc- 
tion, 

It is obvious that the St. Lawrence project 
will not of itself meet the Nation’s power 
demands. But as the most important re- 
maining source of undeveloped hydroelectric 
power, it cannot be neglected. Furthermore, 
it would serve one of the most highly indus- 
trialized sections of the Nation. The Federal 
Power Commission and the New York State 
power authority have concluded that St. Law- 
rence power can be economically transmitted 
300 miles. This would include not only upper 
New York but the entire State, northern 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey, and most of 
New England, an area with a population of 
13,000,000. In an emergency it could serve 
the area bounded by Chicago, on the west, 
Washington, D. C., on the south, and Boston 
on the north. 

The economy with which the St. Lawrence 
power can be developed is no less important 
than its volume. The cheapest power source 
in the United States today is Bonneville, 
where the at-site rate is $14.50 per kilowatt- 
year. This in turn compares with the typical 
charge of $26.75 per kilowatt-year from the 
Niagara Falls power plant, which is also one of 
the cheapest power sources. Yet the Federal 
Power Commission’s engineers estimate that 
the cost per kilowatt-year of St. Lawrence 
power will be less than $12.50. Such econom- 
ical production makes the aispersion of its 
use over a great area economical, for even 
with the added cost of transmission, the 
power will sell for less than in any other 
region. 

Nor would this project destroy the value of 
existing generating facilities. The present 
peak load in the area primarily to be served 
is about 3,800,000 kilowatts. It is conserva- 
tively estimated that by 1945 the require- 
ments will reach 5,394,000 kilowatts, a load 
far in excess of prospective capacity. In 
terms of economical cost, which concerns the 
entire Nation since so great a proportion of 


the defense industry is located in that area, 
the St. Lawrence assumes even greater im- 
portance. The commercial rates of electricity 
in New York State are the highest in the 
country, and except for some Niagara hydro- 
power, it has industrial electric rates higher 
than most States. 

In relation to defense or to normal peace- 
time industry, therefore, the St. Lawrence 
project has unique virtues. Because of its 
urgencies, most of the figures here presented 
relate to defense. But here is a significant 
indication of the power development’s effects 
in normal times. Because of the present 
high cost of electricity in New York State, 
the residential use of electricity there is lower 
than that of the United States as a whole. 
The average residential consumer in New 
York State uses less than half of the electrical 
energy used by the average residential con- 
sumer in the communities served by the 
T. V.A. 

The benefits of the St. Lawrence project 
promise to stimulate industry by economic 
production and at the same time increase the 
American standard of living. These benefits 
will not be at the expense of other industries 
or of other communities. Cheaper produc- 
tion based on sound economics benefits all 
markets reached by such production, and the 
interchange of products between all regions 
of the United States is such that all will 
benefit. 

If the narrow standards of private profit 
are to be relied on, however, the St. Lawrence 
project will never be undertaken. But stand- 
ards of private profit are not valid if economic 
production is the objective. Private profits 
are too frequently increased by reducing pro- 
duction. On the other hand, economic pro- 
duction will always destroy disproportionate 
profits. The American economy, including 
its emergency defense program, has already 
suffered severe jolts because of the “do 
nothing” complacency of those whose habits 
and training led them to confuse profits with 
production. 

Likewise, there is no merit in the bland and 
appeasing counsel that the St. Lawrence 
project should be put off until a sunnier day. 
There is a power shortage now. There is an 
airplane shortage now. There is a transpor- 
tation shortage now. There is a shortage of 
processed light and heavy metals from which 
the instruments of defense must be made. 
Without the needed power, without the 
needed airplanes, and without the needed 
ships, there may never be a sunnier day. 





National Aeronautic Association Advo- 
cates Single Department of Defense 
With Air Force Being Given Deserved 
Importance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 29, 1941 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, the 
fight for a separate air force is continuing 
with increased vigor. Latest support 
Comes from the National Aeronautic 
Association, which is, as Jack Purcell said 
in the Washington Times-Herald today, a 
“long step forward in the congressional 
drive to create an independent air force.” 
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INVINCIBLE AIR FORCE NEEDED 


Action of this body was taken by the 
board of directors. It is believed by this 
largest and oldest aviation group in Amer- 
ica that such a department, with three 
divisions of land, sea, and air, will best 
insure the development of “an invincible 
air force,” in the opinion of the board, 
whose membership is drawn from all 
branches of aviation. The resolution 
follows: 

The present war has revolutionized methods 
of warfare and shown the vita! necessity for 
the closest cooperation and unity of command 
between all fighting forces, with emphasis 
upon air power. 

The War Depzertment has recently reor- 
ganized the Air Corps, creating a semiautono- 
mous air force within the Department. 
While this reorganization is a step forward, 
N. A. A. believes it does not offer a solution 
to the national-defense provlem. It does not 
guarantee the fullest cooperation, coordina- 
tion, and development which we believe nec- 
essary in the land, sea, and air forces. 

N. A. A. therefore recommends that the 
President of the United States promptly call 
upon the proper executive officers and Mem- 
bers of Congress to make a study looking to 
reorganization of the War and Navy Depart- 
ments with a view to consolidation into one 
Department of National Defense, headed by 
a Cabinet officer, and subdivided into three 
divisions cf land, sea, and air, each headed 
by an Under Secretary. Such a single De- 
partment of National Defense, we believe, will 
best serve the country by insuring the de- 
velopment of an Army and Navy of highest 
efficiency, together with an invincibl> air 
force, all properly coordinated. 


AVIATION LEADERS DRAFT REPORT 


The resolution was drafted by a sub- 
committee of the N. A. A. board ap- 
pointed last month under the chairman- 
ship of Frank A. Tichenor, of New York. 
Other members of the subcommittee are: 
Earle L. Johnson, Cleveland, Ohio; 
Franklin K. Lane, Jr., Washington, D. C.; 
Lt. A. H. Near, Louisville, Ky.; and Wayne 
Parrish, Washington, D. C. 

I know these men and can say sincerely 
that their judgment is highly important. 
Their recommendations will be regarded 
with favor. 

Mr. Speaker, I commend the National 
Aeronautic Association for its courage 
and foresight by its resolution to estab- 
lish a single department of national de- 
fense. We should have a streamlined 
and unified department of national de- 
fense instead of the now separate War 
and Navy Departments. Under legisla- 
tion which I sponsor these departments 
would become important segments of a 
single defense command and our air force 
would become a separate part of the uni- 
fied whole. Our three important fighting 
forces—Army, Navy, and air force— 
should be welded into one efficient de- 
fense machine under leadership of one 
coordinating head who would sit at the 
Cabinet table and speak for all branches 
of our fighting forces. There may have 
been a time when we could afford the 
luxury of separate War and Navy De- 
partments. Such a time has become his- 
tory with the swift-moving conflicts of 
the last 20 months. 


AIR POWER NEEDS ITS OWN HOME 


Our air power cannot be developed 
under the framework of land power and 
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sea power. It should be given a home of 
its own. It must be controlled and di- 
rected by men whose entire life has been 
devoted to the art of preparing and wag- 
ing war from the air. The soldier and 
the sailor is no more qualified to direct 
the building of America’s air strength 
and to control its employment in war 
than either is qualified to guide the 
destinies of the other. Until we realize 
that vital fact, our air force can never 
become a highly potent factor in the de- 
fense of this country. 

We must liberate our air-fighting 
power from under the bushel that is now 
hiding its true light. I know the Army 
and Navy have not placed sufficient em- 
phasis on air power. 

The National Aeronautic Association 
is to be congratulated for its forthright 
declaration on this increasingly impor- 
tant subject. I am sure other Members 
of Congress who sponsor separate air 
force bills join with me in commendation 
of the leadership of this organization in 
the fight which is being waged with vigor. 

We are all interested in making certain 
that future development of United States 
air power will be placed in the hands of 
those who have only one responsibility— 
maximum development. We can make 
the United States air force the most effi- 
cient and powerful in the world, and to 
achieve this I feel every military plane 
in the Nation should be under one com- 
mand. That is real unity—the essence 
of our national defense. 

A HEARING IS NEEDED NOW 


Mr. Speaker and my colleagues, there 
is a determined effort, and I hope a suc- 
cessful one, to see this issue adequately 
gone into by a committee of this House. 
We must join forces in seeing to it that 
no proper steps are overlooked in gain- 
ing this goal. Now, not later, is the time 
to go forward. Our Nation’s fighting 
strength is our chief concern. 





Extension of Selective Service and 
Training 
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Tuesday, July 29, 1941 


RADIO ADDRESS OF HON. FRED BRADLEY 
OF MICHIGAN 





Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave granted to extend 
my remarks in the REcorp, I include the 
following radio address I made over radio 
station WSOO, Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., 
July 23, 1941: 

Prior to the President’s message of Mon- 
day a great many of you anxious and dis- 
tressed mothers and fathers whose sons are 
in the Army, either through the medium of 
the selective service or thrqugh the National 





off the field and trot out another team with- 
out even uniforms and which never even saw 


Last fall we had two coaches asking you 
for the job. We had a Presidential political 
campaign in progress. Did either or both 
of these coaches fool you with false prom- 
ises and golden words? Have you a right 
to feel you were being deceived by what you 
were told or what you read during that 
campaign, and particularly when Congress 
was debating the Selective Service Act? Let 
us see what made so many of you write me 
then, protesting my stand in opposition to 
warlike moves which I felt sure would even- 
tually lead us into active participation in 
somebody else’s war; and I recall also those 
many letters in which so many of you told 
me that you thought the “universal train- 
ing” bill would be a good thing. You were 
being kidded by political candidates, by ad- 
ministration or warmonger controlled news 
writers, and other war-minded speakers who 
told you that your boys would benefit from 
a@ year of military training, from a year of 
hardening up, from learning how to shoot 
a gun to defend our country in case of 
need. Would they be sent overseas; would 
they be permitted to serve outside of the 
Western Hemisphere; were we going to fight 
again in Europe’s constantly recurring wars? 
Oh, no; then that was out of the question 
because any war-minded candidate who had 
dared to tell you then what they have advo- 
cated since would have been shouted off the 
platform. Now, I do not want to be unfair 
so let us look at the record. 

In Boston over a Nation-wide radio hook-up 
on October 80, 1940—just at the very end of 
the campaign, when the political iron was red 
hot—Candidate Roosevelt said this: “And 
while I am talking to you fathers and moth- 
ers, I give you one more assurance. I have 
said this before, but I shall say it again, and 
again, and again. Your boys are not going 
to be sent into any foreign wars.” Could 
anything be much plainer than that as a 
promise? Were you not being deceived? 
Again, in Philadelphia, just a week earlier, 
Mr. Candidate Roosevelt said this: “We are 
arming ourselves not for any purpose of con- 
quest or intervention in foreign disputes. 
I repeat again that I stand on the platform 
of our party: ‘We will not participate ‘in 
foreign wars, and we will not send our Army, 
naval, or air forces to fight in foreign lands 
outside of the Americas, except in case of 
attack.’” Was that not deception in view of 
what has been happening steadily since last 
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later. And unquestionably matty 
ments have been made from which we shall 
in all probability be unable to back down 
without having to shoot our way out. There 
is—there can be—no question that you were 
deceived by Candidate Roosevelt last fall. 
Now, there was another Presidential candi- 
date last fall; another man wanted to coach 
our team on which your boy is now playing. 
What did candidate Willkie have to say dur- 
ing the campaign? In Boston and over the 
National radio hook-up October 12, 1940, Will- 
kie said this: “To begin with, we shall not 
undertake to fight anybody else’s war. Our 
boys shall stay out of European wars.” Was 
Were you not being 
deceived? Again among many other similar 
statements he said this: “I have given you 
my pledge many times over. I will work for 
peace.” Has he worked so hard for peace ever 
since? Was he guilty of deception? Of course 
he was. Did he then, or at any other time 
by his word or tone of voice, indicate to you 
that from the very end of the campaign he 
would be advocating the sending of our sons 
overseas to take part in somebody else’s war 
in order to defend America? Did he tell you 
then that within 10 months he would be 
advocating that we establish Army bases in 
Ireland or belligerent Great Britain itself? 
Did he tell you then that within 10 months 
he would be advocating the sending of our 
American Army to garrison the British Isles, 
not as a fighting force but as a home guard 
in order that British troops themselves might 
be released for active fighting duty elsewhere? 
And, in passing, may I ask you if there was 
ever a greater insult handed the American 
Army or a greater challenge to its courage? 
Well, after all, perhaps, Mr. Willkie may be 
pardoned for his deception practiced during 
the campaign because he may have been mis- 
led by someone or by some selfish interest. 
I do know that I was a member of a Re- 
publican congressional delegation which went 
to Philadelphia prior to the convention and 
urged the adoption of a strong peace plank 
in our platform. I know also that I was 
among many Republican Congressmen who 
wired and wrote and urged Candidate Willkie 
to actively oppose peacetime conscription and 
the attendant fraud and deception being 
handed to you with it. Yes; perhaps, it would 
be charitable to say that Mr. Willkie may 
have been misled or misadvised, but I charge 
him with deliberately and maliciously mis- 
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leading you, because he later said before a 
Senate committee that these statements and 
others were but “mere campaign oratory.” 
Personally, I feel that today, more than ever 


before in its history, America needs sincere’ 


honest convictions, sincere honest effort, and 
sincere honest patriotism far more than it 
needs mere campaign oratory. No; I cannot 
personally accept his brazen explanation, and, 
as far as I am personally concerned, I repudi- 
ate any allegiance to Mr. Wendell L. Willkie. 
He is not my Republican leader and has not 
been for many months. 

During that campaign I too was a candidate 
for reelection. I told you that I would con- 
tinue our aid to Britain policy as far as con- 
sistent with our own defense requirements 
but that I considered our own rearmament 
of the paramount importance. I said that I 
would cast no vote for anything which I 
considered would be a further step toward 
war for us.) Now, we were considering the 
conscription bill toward the end of the pri- 
mary campaign in which I could take no 
active part because of our duties in Wash- 
ington. As I have said, when I expressed my 
opposition to it—because I felt that volun- 
tary enlistment had not been given a fair 
chance, and the facts proved that we were 
not then able to uniform, equip, and train 
the volunteers as fast as they were coming to 
our defense—lI learned from letters that many 
of you were being deceived as to the true 
intent of the conscription bill, and hence I 
tried to warn you of the consequences in my 
weekly news letter of September 5, 1940, which 
as usual I sent to every newspaper in our 
congressional district for publication. I hold 
in my hand the copy of my home-town paper, 
the Presque Isle County Advance, from which 
I quote that news letter as follows: 

“In the first place, many of my correspond- 
ents seem to have the idea that such boys as 
are inducted into the service will be there 
simply for training purposes, and therefore 
they assume that they will go to training 
camps for some intensive training in new 
methods of warfare in a manner similar to 
that carried out during the World War. 
Nothing could be further from the truth, 
under present plans. (And then I told you 
why, as follows:) The facts are, as stated by 
General Marshall, there are insufficient .0n- 
commissioned and commissioned officers in 
the Regular Army, the National Guard, and 
the Reserves who are sufficiently trained 
themselves in modern warfare to undertake 
the training of these 400,000 trainees in sep- 
arate camps and as separate units without 
emasculating the present established units of 
the Regular services. Therefore, these boys— 
as drafted—-will be assigned directly to stand- 
ing units in the Regular Army and National 
Guard for service anywhere within the West- 
ern Hemisphere. They may conceivably, 
therefore, serve not only in the United States 
and its isiand possessions but also in Alaska, 
Canal Zone in Panama, and even in Central 
and South America or in Canada as the 
future needs may determine. In other words, 
for a period of 1 year, and longer if Congress 
later determines they are necessary, they will 
actually be full-fledged members of the Reg- 
ular Army of the United States under arms 
for the defense of this Nation.” 

Thus I warned you over 10 months ago that 
your boys were going into the Regular Army 
and that they might not get home at the end 
of the year. Of course, they went into train- 
ing—but just to the same extent that every 
other rookie from time immemorial has had 
to go into training. But your boys were then 
inducted into the Army, they will be again 
tomorrow, and the day after, as often as the 
Commander in Chief and his advisors call for 
them; but the point is they are not going 
into anything but the Regular Army. As 
usual when an unpopular decision has to be 
made, when a bitter pill has to be swallowed, 
the President passes the buck back to the 
Congress and theoretically the Congress will 
decide whether or not it is “necessary” to keep 


these boys in the Service and in all probability 
whether or not they may serve outside the 
Western Hemisphere—even though the Presi- 
dent now blandly has ruled that to be but 
an imaginary line. 

Well, my friends, as one Member of Con- 
gress, I do not see what choice the Congress 
can make. The boys are already serving on 
outpost duty over three-fourths of the globe. 
We are already established in what Germany 
has long since declared as a combat zone, in 
Iceland. As a matter of fact, our troops are 
already in Trinidad, British Guiana, and may 
soon be in Brazil. Our Navy is patrolling each 
of the seven seas with orders to stop all sus- 
picious craft for identification or to be shot 
at. Many of our Army pilots are in England 
and wherever England fights, as observers, 
but with American planes crated up nearby 
awaiting assembly by American mechanics. 
Our naval aviation is at full war strength and 
is right behind Britain in getting priority of 
new American planes as they come off the 
production line—and that naval air force is 
at sea with orders to protect, along with the 
Atlantic Fleet, all shipments of all war ma- 
terials as far as Iceland—and that includes 
Britain’s war matériel. And so my friends, 
don’t you see—-we have our team on the field. 
It is on the field admittedly half trained in 
some instances—half equipped, in more in- 
stances. But that team is on the field await- 
ing the whistle. The coach put them out 
there. How can you expect the Congress, 
which now is only the cheer leader to pull 
the partially trained line off the field and 
leave those experienced backfield men with 
nothing but a. entirely untrained line ahead 
of them—yes, without even a uniform for 
them? No, my friends, I think your boys 
are in the Army line for the duration. I don’t 
like to tell you that but I would be false to 
you if I did not speak out frankly in answer 
to your letters. 





Discrimination Against Private Utility 
Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS™ 
or 


HON. CHARLES R. ROBERTSON 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 29, 1941 
ARTICLE BY DAVID LAWRENCE 


Mr. ROBERTSON of North Dakota. 
Mr. Speaker, while the Congress is be- 
ing bewildered by legislation tlat comes 
to the floor of the House, in all proba- 
bility the handiwork of experts at the 
White House, our American plan of life 
is being endangered by agencies of the 
New Deal as they wildly cruise their 
course, bent on the destruction of pri- 
vate enterprise. Yes; the Congress is 
bewildered. We are asked to appropriate 
$35,000,000 for a war building, and count- 
less other items come to us for attention 
shrouded with the sugar coating of de- 
fense. Much of it, unfortunately, is the 
fulfillment of the ambitious program of 
the New Deal. It is that continuous 
“emergency” that found its inception 
with the New Deal. 

The distinguished columnist David 
Lawrence, in a recent syndicated article, 
points out the dangerous route that we 
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are following. The whole program of 
New Deal electric-power development is 
based on the principles of the depart- 
ment headed by Mr. Ickes of gaining 
control of industrial power for political 
purposes. It is a dangerous situation 
that might well attract the attention of 
Democrats and Republicans alike. 


DAILY WIRE ON NATIONAL AFFAIRS 
(By David Lawrence) 


Wasuincton.—America’s $12,000,000,000 pri- 
vate utility industry is in dange: of being 
taken over permanently by the administration 
with the war emergency as the excuse for the 
fulfillment of a plot that has been evolving 
for the last 8 years. 

Violating the promises solemnly given to 
the investors who own the utility stocks and 
bonds of operating companies as well as hold- 
ing companies, the squeeze by the Govern- 
ment to force the private companies either to 
sell out or go out or business has begun. The 
tremendous power of priorities in equipment 
and materials is being used already in dis- 
criminating against private companies and 
tae Government power project directors are 
being compelled on orders from Washington 
to take steps that will force the private com- 
panies out of existence. 

On September 21, 1932, President Roosevelt 
in a campaign speech at Portland, Oreg., said: 

“State-owned or Federal-owned power sites 
can and should properly be developed by 
Grvernment itself. When so developed pri- 
vate capital should be given first opportunity 
to transmit and distribute the power on the 
basis of the best service at the lowest rates 
to give a reasonable profit only.” 

On July 6, 1941, the Seattle Times in a 
news article on its front page said: 

“Secretary of the Interior Ickes believes 
there is no place for the Puget Sound Power 
& Light Co. and similar power companies 
in the State as private utilities, says Abe 
Fortas, newly appointed public power divi- 
sion director. Private power is a ‘handicap’ 
to the Ickes program.” 

Already the officials of the Bonneville proj- 
ect are refusing to make a contract with the 
Portland General Electric Co. for the con- 
tinuance of power supply unless the latter 
agrees to sell out the company to the Gov- 
ernment. Having discouraged the private 
power companies from their normal expan- 
sion, the administration refuses now to assure 
these companies that the power they are now 
getting from Bonneville will be sold to them 
as in the past, and hence arrangements are 
on a month-to-month basis — a death- 
sentence leverage. 

Meanwhile there is a big demand for power 
for defense. It might be assumed that the 
present shortage justifies the building of the 
T. V. A. and the Bonneville projects. But the 
fact is that the reliance of the country on 
hydroelectric plants is dangerous and al- 
ready drought seasons in the Southeast have 
demonstrated how much more secure the 
Nation would have been had the private 
utilities been permitted to balance expan- 
sion between steam plants and hydroelectric 
developments as in the past. 

What really has happened will some day 
be recognized as a major political scandal. 
In their anxiety to get power loads for the 
big hydroelectric projects, the New Dealers 
used their influence at Washington to compel 
the locating of big defense plants and indus- 
tries near the big dams of public power, thus 
taking away from the normal industrial 
growth of the area the power it might have 
had and ignoring the big power reserves in 
and around New York and Chicago and other 
midwestern and eastern points. Senators 
and Representatives from these States have 
been asleep even as Congressmen from far 
Western States have jeopardized the expan- 
sion of the normal industrial operations in 
their own areas. 
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Then, too, through rural electrification 
money furnished by Congress, transmission 
lines are being duplicated in several places, 
notably Texas, so that the markets of private 
power companies are being raided. Coinci- 
dentally the Federal Power Commission is 
sending its agents around the country to re- 
duce the valuations uf existing operating com- 
panies and thus cut down potential income 
that can be earned under State regulation 
of rates. This, together with the growth in 
taxes, is suffocating the operating company 
financial structures and making it difficult for 
them to raise new money. 

A feud is on, moreover, between the Federal 
Power Commission and Secretary Ickes for 
control o* the big public power systems. Mr. 
Ickes already has his clutchest on oil and 
now after the jok of dictator in the electrical 
power industry. This together with control 
of coal and mining would make Mr. Ickes the 
most powerful man in Washington next to 
the President and build up a political ma- 
chine for his use in 1944. 

As for the investors they stand to iose far 
greater sums through these new Government 
holding-company maneuvers than they ever 
did in the days of the manipulators of high 
finance back in 1929. It is estimated that 
if the war goes 3 years, the private utility 
industry will disappear within that time. 
Unler. public opinion calls - halt it may be 
doomed anyway by the Government competi- 
tion which now demoralizes operating com- 
panies and by the strangulaticn process now 
being applied to holding companies by the 
Ss. E. C. Thus is America introduced slowly 
tc state capitalism and national socialism.— 
Copyright 1941. 





“Hot Wheat” 
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EDITORIAL FROM THE ONTARIO (OREG.) 
ARGUS 





Mr. PIERCE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I include the following editorial 
from the Ontario (Oreg.) Argus: 


[From the Ontario (Oreg.) Argus of July 17, 
1941] 


“HOT WHEAT” 


Newspaper reports tell of ranchers who 
now face the penalties of noncompliance 
with wheat quotas. Along with these stories 
are others revealing the extent of the bumper 
crop that is in the process of harvesting. It 
appears now there will not be sufficient space 
in the terminal elevators for the golden grain 
threshed from the fields of the United States 
and Canada. 

At first blush one is inclined to sympathize 
with the man who sowed the wheat he now 
cannot sell save by paying the penalty of 49 
cents per bushel. But second thought erases 
the sentiment of sympathy. 

This second thought arises from the nat- 
ural answer to the question: Why did the 
farmers plant this excess wheat in the face 
of the knowledge that the application of the 
law was a risk he had to take along with 
that of adverse weather? 

Did he not plant it in the hope that wheat 
prices would follow the pattern cut in the 


years 1914 to 1918, when wheat went to more 
than $2 per bushel, with the result that he 
would make a “killing”? The chances are 
he did. 

If that was the thought behind the exces- 
sive planting there is no occasion for sym- 


They were gambling, taking a chance that 
adverse weather elsewhere might so reduce 
the crop that the quotas would not be ap- 
plied. They lost! That is all there is to it. 





“Blessed Are the Peacemakers” 
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Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, about 
1,900 years ago the Son of God, who was 
then on earth, walking among men, went 
up into a mountain. 

And when He was set His disciples 
came unto Him and He opened His 
mouth and taught them, saying, amoug 
other things: 

Blessed are the peacemakers, for they shall 
be called the children of God. 


The Son of God was also the Prince of 
Peace. This title, which has been ap- 
plied to Him throughout the ages, is an 
eloquent tribute to His godliness of char- 
acter. St. Luke, who was a competent 
reporter, tells us that while the baby’s 
mother was wrapping Him in swaddling 
clothes and laying Him tenderly in the 
manger, a multitude of the heavenly 
host appeared and sang to the shepherds 
watching the flocks in tne field near 
Bethlehem— 

Glory to God in the highest and on earth 
peace, good will to men. 


See St. Luke ii:14. 

Thus from His bed of hay, where He 
first rested in His infancy, the Son of 
God was introduced to the world with 
heavenly sanction and joyous angelic ac- 
claim as the emissary of peace and good 
will. He came not to destroy, but to bring 
to men the peace that soothes and heals. 
Such a leader! Shall we forsake Him 
now, when the world is crying for His 
leadership? 

MAN’S INHERITANCE 

In searching our souls to decide where 
our duty lies in this supreme crisis of 
the world, when vast numbers of people 
are in the grip of war madness, and pa- 
ganism is sweeping entire continents, let 
us first take a look at man’s inheritance 
from the loving Father of us all. That 
inheritance is a cosmic commonwealth of 
infinite beauty. Vast, fertile plains to 
yield the things that sustain life, great 
rivers that flow in majesty to the seas, 
cascades that dance and sparkle in the 
sunlight, mountain slopes that rise in 
towering grandeur to the very feet of the 
Creator. Vineyards and orange groves, 
and the sunshine and the shadows chas- 
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millions that might ever inhabit it. 
enough land lying uncultivated 
fallow to support all human beings 
the earth if they would but forget 
their hatreds, put down their guns, and 
goto work. The prospect for humanity's 
deliverance from the unspeakable condi- 
tions that now beset the world depends 
on how far men are willing to go in ac-- 
cepting the doctrine of the fatherhood of 
God and the brotherhood of man. If 
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as economic insufficiency in any country, 
for when love is planted in the place of 
selfishness in human hearts there will 
be enough of the means of life to go 
around. 

HUMANITY’S GREAT NEED 


What the world needs now to lift it out 
of hell and to sweep it back to safety and 
sanity is a revival of religion and some- 
thing more than that. It needs a 
Niagara-like resurgence of religion. It 
needs what Franklin D. Roosevelt, our 
President, years ago declared it needed, 
when he said: 

No greater thing could come to our land 
today than a revival of the spirit of religion— 
a revival that would sweep through the homes 
of the Nation and stir the hearts of men and 
women of all faiths to a realization of their 
belief in God and their dedication to His will 
for themselves and for their world. I doubt 
if there is any problem—social, political, and 
economic—that would not melt before the 
fire of such a spiritual awakening. 


There are 64,501,594 church members 
in the United States who, humbly kneel- 
ing at God’s sacred altars, have professed 
their loyalty to the living Christ. Now is 
the time to show that loyalty. Let us, 
here in America, bring into the morbid 
world picture a leader who has been sadly 
neglected in the saturnalia of world 
hatreds and strife, a leader infinitely 
greater than all of the dictators com- 
bined, Christ, the savior of men. 

Let us rally under His feadership and 
consecrate ourselves to the task of trying 
to bring about the world order that He 
envisioned, based, not on mass murder 
and wholesale destruction, but on the 
Christian teachings that we who belong 
to the church have accepted as the high- 
est attainable rule of life. 

CHRISTIANITY IS LAME AND HALT 


It seems to me, and I say it with sorrow, 
that Christianity in America is not rising 
to the occasion. It is lame and halt. It 
is not meeting the challenge imposed 
upon it by this greatest of world debacles. 
It is not showing a realization of its re- 
sponsibilities. It is not backing its leader, 
the Savior of mankind, as it should. 
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It is the duty of the church that repre- 
sents the living Christ to be doing some- 
thing about ending this horrible war. 

Such a movement, if given the strength 
and direction that is possible through 
capable leadership, will be supported 
magnificently by the American people, 
for, as Cardinal O’Connell so well says in 
a telegram to me: 


There is no doubt in my mind that the 
American people desire a cessation of this 
stupid and brutal war. 


INDIFFERENCE AND LASSITUDE 

This is no laughing matter. This is a 
grand assize and sooner or later people 
must stand up and be counted, either for 
Christ or against him. The indifference 
and lassitude exhibited by many Chris- 
tian leaders, organizations, and publica- 
tions is appalling. We find that there 
are preachers who are ardent interven- 
tionists and who if they could have their 
way, would put America into a shooting 
war, as if peace could be promoted by 
adding to the already consuming hatreds 
of the world and as if a fire could be put 
out by pouring oil on it. We actually 
find some preachers who have embraced 
Senator Glass’ sanguinary formula: 
“Let’s go over and shoot hell out of ’em.” 
These pulpit militarists are the exception 
and not the rule but there are far too 
many of them. 

WHERE ARE YOUR VOICES? 


There are 21,284,455 Roman Catholics 
in America. Cardinal O’Connell, who en- 
joys the faith and confidence of millions, 
has spoken out in clarion tones against 
the mass butchery that is going on, but 
what are the archbishops and bishops of 
the Catholic Church doing to stop the 
war which threatens to destroy civiliza- 
tion and set the world back a thousand 
years into the dark ages? ‘There are 
7,377,487 Methodists in the United States 
and, being one of them myself, I have a 
right to ask what the bishops of the 
Methodist Church are doing to restore 
peace to a sorely afflicted world. What 
are the Bapiists doing? There are 
8,603,675 of them. What are the Presby- 
terians, the Episcopalians, the Disciples 
doing? What are the religious organiza- 
tions and the church publications saying 
and doing? Hundreds of the world’s 
greatest clergymen are Americans. 

Sometime somebody will call off this 
list of distinguished names and say to 
these eminent churchmen: “Where are 
your voices?” 

If they reply that there is nothing 
they can do about it they will be asked, 
a. Christ asked his disciples after the 
storm on the Sea of Galilee: “Where is 
your faith?” 

NATIONAL PEACE CONVENTION PROPOSAL 


I speak gloomily, but thrg is because 
I passionately love my country and my 
fellowmen. Some outstanding person or 
organization in our church life needs to 
take the lead toward swinging the re- 
ligious forces of the Nation into action 
behind the living Christ in an effort to 
bring about mediation that will stop the 
war insanity and save civilization. This 
leadership might well be assumed by such 
organizations as the Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America, the 
Methodist Board, or the Catholic hier- 


archy, or all jointly. If this leadership 
would call a grand convention of all of 
the religious forces of America, to be 
held in some central place, to initiate 
steps to end the war, the world would 
take notice, and the day of liberation 
from the tyranny of war would come 
nearer. When 64,501,594 church mem- 
bers pray and act in unison to get the 
peace machinery in motion something is 
going to happen. 
TEXT OF MEDIATION RESOLUTION 


I ask the Christian people of America 
to examine a resolution I have intro- 
duced, known as House Concurrent Res- 
olution No. 20, a resolution which pro- 
poses a practical plan by which Christian 
forces may proceed in an effort to bring 
peace to the world. This resolution is 
as follows: 

Whereas it is the overwhelming desire of 
the American people that the United States 
shall remain at peace with the world and 
free from foreign entanglements, while it 
faithfully performs its duties as a good neigh- 
bor; and 

Whereas if the world ever needed a peace- 
maker it needs one nov; and 

Whereas with war engulfing a large por- 
tion of the globe and threatening to draw 
other nations into its vortex, there is a real 
opportunity for the United States to demon- 
strate its sincerity as a good neighbor by 
assuming the role of a peacemaker; and 

Whereas there is a possibility, faint though 
it may be, that the New World under the lead- 
ership of the United States, might be the 
means of freeing the Old World from the 
miseries of war and reestablishing peace and 
tranquillity on earth: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That it is the sense 
of the Congress of the United States that the 
President shall be requested to invite the 
American republics to send delegates to a 
conference to be held at the earliest practi- 
cable date in the city of Washington to offer 
to the nations now at war the services of the 
Western Hemisphere as a mediator, to the end 
that the blessings of peace may be brought 
to a distraught world. 

Src. 2. This concurrent resolution shall be 
known as the peace resolution of 1941. 


The introduction of this resolution is 
predicated on the belief that the best 
thing that could happen to the world 
now would be successful mediation to 
stop the war, to be followed by recon- 
struction on a basis of fundamental jus- 
tice. When the present cataclysm is over 
there must inevitably be a large-scale 
readjustment that will take into consid- 
eration the needs of the entire human 
family. If we stay out of the war and 
chart the way to peace, America will have 
the opportunity of being of inestimable 
service to mankind in building a new and 
juster world out of the ashes of the pres- 
ent conflict. If we yield to interven- 
tion pressure and enter the war that 
opportunity will be lost forever. 


THE FACE OF CHRIST STILL SHINING IN THE ANDES 


High among the snow-crowned Andes 
Mountains the face of Christ shines in 
the bright sunlight. To my imaginative 
mind, the heroic statue of the Prince of 
Peace, on the borderland between Chile 
and Argentina, sends out on the ether 
waves of love and friendship its mute 
appeal for the mediation resolution I have 
introduced. That statue is deeply rooted 
in the sentiment of the American repub- 
lics, because it was erected by the two 
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nations to celebrate an accord that was 
reached after long and intense bitterness. 
It stands in towering majesty on a spot 
13,000 feet high. It can be seen for a 
hundred miles and all who come near it 
are enthralled by its beauty and grandeur. 
The story of the Christ of the Andes 
has been told many times, but to a world 
stricken with war, or living in constant 
fear of war, it cannot be told too often. 
The statue bears this inscription: 

These mountains must crumble to dust 
before the Argentines and the Chileans shall 
break the peace which they have sworn to 
maintain at the feet of Christ, the Redeemer. 


Would it not be a grand thing if the 
moving hand of history were to write into 
the record of civilization this memoran- 
dum: 

In the year 1941 a great Christian President 
of the United States, with the assistance of 
the 21 American republics, brought a warring 
world to the feet of Christ. the Redeemer. 


Is it not worth trying? 





America’s Defense Is Up in the Air 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. FRANK C. OSMERS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Tuesday, July 29, 1941 





RADIO ADDRESS OF HON. FRANK C. 
OSMERS, JR., OF NEW JERSEY 





Mr. OSMERS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I wish to include a speech which I 
made on July 23 over the red network 
of the National Broadcasting Co. on the 
subject of a separate air force: 


Napoleon once said, “Proper organization 
is the most important of all military func- 
tions.” You don’t have to be a Napoleon to 
know that no army, navy, or air force, or in 
fact, any defense can rise above the quality 
and character of its administration. 

It is ebvious to all that unless we have 
air power, real air power, unified, purpose- 
ful, and strong, we will never be able to de- 
fend America—in a war-mad world. Because 
of the threat to our national security, real 
or implied, every citizen must take it upon 
himself to examine and judge our defense 
position. Many will say that they are un- 
qualified as individuals to discuss or judge 
military and naval problems. Let me say to 
them that the application of plain common 
sense to these problems by everyone will help 
considerably toward proper solutions. 

In the United States we now have four air 
forces, Army, Navy, Coast Guard, and Ma- 
rine. I have proposed to the Congress that 
with the exception of the water-borne planes 
of the Navy, these four be combined into 
one great fighting air force under the lead- 
ership of a Secretary for Air in the President’s 
Cabinet. 

If we have learned anything at all from the 
war in Europe, we have learned that nations 
without real air power are wiped off he map 
after attack. Secretary of War Stimson, has 
admitted, and I quote him: 

Air power has decided the fate of nations. 
Germany with her.air armada has vanquished 
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One people after another. On the ground 
large armies have been mobilizerl to resist 
her, but each time it was that additional 
air power that decided the fate of each indi- 
vidual nation. End of Secretary Stimson’s 
quotation. 

For real defense America must have the 
greatest air force in the world, commanded 
not by Army and Navy brass hats who re- 
gard air power as a side issue, but by real 
air men. The second best air force is no 
good in the world at all. The danger to 
America lies not In invasion by land or sea, 
but solely in attack and invasion from the 
air. Therefore, we must look with closest 
scrutiny upon our Nation's efforts to develop 
the air power so necessary to the safety and 
security of us all. 

The present split command has produced 
confusion, chaos, and danger. Army and 
Navy leaders, because of their early training 
in land and water combat seem to make a 
distinction between the air that lies over 
water and the air over the land. The sooner 
we all realize that air is one vast ocean cover- 
ing the entire globe, the quicker we shall 
understand that the defense in that vast 
ocean must be a single command, not one 
butchered inte four parts. 

Supposing we should be attacked. In view 
of traditional jealousies and rivalry between 
the Army and Navy it is conceivable that the 
Navy will fight air invaders while they are 
over the water and the Army will then go to 
work when the shore line is crossed. Or 
possibly, the high command intends toe use 
the Army and Navy air forces on alternate 
weekdavs and Sundays. As the citizens who 
are being bombed, we would derive as much 
humor from this situation as the average 
Frenchman derived from a study of the fall 
of France 

Public clamor for the creation of a sep- 
arate and unified air force has finally broken 
through the heavy insulation of the War 
Department. To silence that cry and at the 
same time to maintain the sacred status quo, 
Secretary Stimson has ordered a reshuffling 
of the air force. It was a sly move to 
trick the public into a false confidence that 
it was being given a separate and unified air 
force. Autonomy is not unification. Ac- 
tually what Secretary Stimson’s gesture 
meant in combining the General Head- 
quarters air force and the office of the Chief 
of the Army Air Corps was that the air force 
went back to the same status it held in No- 
vember 1940. 

In the past 21 years there have been 19 
distinct investigations into the organiza- 
tion of the Army Air Corps. This, says Gen- 
eral Arnold, chief of the Army Air Corps, “is 
indicative of the acknowleagment that the 
proper air organization nas not yet been dis- 
covered.” 

Courageous, far-sighted military leaders 
like Billy Mitchell have paid dearly for their 
foresight. Court martial and disgrace were 
his rewards for speaking out in behalf of his 
country’s defense. Others of similar courage 
in the Army and Navy have been relegated to 
insignificant assignments for daring to favor 
the consolidation of our air forces. 

In addition to the main purpose of my bill 
I have proposed to the Congress that we 
establish a United States Air Academy 
similar to West Point and Annapolis. Nearly 
every flight training center is now called 
the West Point or the Annapolis of the 
Air. They are no such thing. They are fine 
flying schools, but we need a full 4-year 
course of air command training for our 
future flying officers. 

The evidence in support of a separate and 
unified air force is written daily in bold 
type across the front pages of every news- 
paper in the world. Small wonder it is that 
many of us are impatient and fearful. 

How long would Britain last without a 
strong, unified, and separate air force to com- 
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silly competition for men and machines to 
continue? 

During one raid in London recently 5,000 
fires were started in a period of a few min- 
utes. Planes loosed thermite bombs which 
spread fire after fire indiscriminately among 
military and civil targets.. As the gallant 
London firefighters rushed to the frantic task 
of quelling these quick-spreading blazes, the 
bombers with 1- and 2-ton high-explosive 
bombs were upon them. We cannot afford to 
place our destiny and the destiny of future 
generations of Americans in the hands of 
those who place uniform, rank, and the 
romance of the regiment first. 

At our present rate it will be years before 
we are ready to fight a major air engagement. 
Our air forces must be commanded by air 
officers. The Army says that it recognizes the 
need for strength in the air, yet out of 408 
officers on the General Staff, only 19 are air 
men. The dismal picture of American air 
power cannot be brightened by optimistic 
propaganda concerning the possible power we 
may have some day. 

Whether the fighting-plane equipment 
now leaving our plant lines is up to the 
standards set by this war is seriously open 
to question. Despite the thousands of planes 
we have sent to Britain, the news dispatches 
still report only the activities of hurricanes 
and spitfires in the defense of that country. 

Some will say that a separate and unified 
air force will make for a lack of coordination. 
Such a contention is ridiculous in the light 
of Germany’s experience with its separate 
air force. 

Air power today is no longer an experimen- 
tal plaything. It is no longer the last ro- 
mantic stand of the knhight-errant. In the 
World War swashbuckling daredevils flew 
canvas coffins and shot at each other with 
sputtering machine guns. Air power today 
is an integral, vital part of any nation’s de- 
fense with strategy, tactics, and mission all 
itsown. No longer is it used solely for recon- 
naissance and for nuisance value. Today it 
is artillery, transport, and home defense. 

What has kept the morale of London, 
Liverpool, Coventry, and Plymouth at such 
a remarkable level? The innate courage and 
stolidity of the Briton? That, of course, but 
even more it has been the bark of his anti- 
aircraft guns shooting it out for all they are 
worth against the Nazi bombers. And even 
more than that, the heartening zoom and 
roar as the spitfires and the hurricanes take 
off to pour the wrath of eight machine guns 
into the steel hides of the enemy death ships. 

How long do you suppose the morale of 
England would last, or England itself if Ger- 
man planes did not meet a swarming, sting- 
ing nest of English fighters spitting death 
from the barrels of machine guns each time 
they came up the Thames estuary? 

Let us pray God that we in America may 
never go through the same ordeal of fire and 
shell to which the cities and citizens of Eng- 
land have been subjected. But Iet us not 
say it is impossible that we may not, and 
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t we have adequate air-raid 
shelters, adequate antiaircraft, adequate fire- 
fighting equipment, and we want to know 
that all this has been planned and organized 
well in advance so that every man and woman 
knows his or her task when death begins to 
rain from the skies. 

We will never get it by the well- 
helter-skelter and pandemonium of what we 
are now calling civilian defense. We will not 
get it by the mincing, dilettante efforts of 
politicians trying to do too many things at 
once. But we will get it if there is a plan 
far in advance and that plan is carefully and 
intelligently executed. My bill provides for 
an assistant secretary of air defense who 
would be charged with the adquate protec- 
tion of the civilian population, not in time 
of war when it is too late, but now, when we 
can plan and execute it without the fever- 
ish, fatal rush of the unready democracies 
across the sea. 

In addition to my own bill there are other 
measures in Congress that will accomplish 
this same purpose. All of these bills now 
languish in congressional committee too 
tired or too busy with piddling politics even 
to hold hearings. There is a growing sus- 
picion here that the Army and Navy high 
commands are deliberately sabotaging ef- 
forts to bring this matter before the public. 
If true, we have reached a sad state of affairs 
in our defense effort. 

I urge you all to write your Congressman 
and demand action and results before it is 
too late. Remember well, a second best air 
force is no air force at all. 


& 
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Joint Income Tax Returns 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. PHILIP A. TRAYNOR 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 28, 1941 
LETTER FROM WALTER W. RICHARDS 


Mr. TRAYNOR. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks ‘n the Rec- 
orb, I include the following letter: 
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WILMINGTON, DEL., July 28, 1941. 
Congressman PuHrLip A. TRAYNOR, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Doctor: To the many criticisms I pre-- 


sume you have received of the attempt to 
make mandatory the filing of joint income- 
tax returns by husband and wife, I wish to 
add my own protest of this suggested pro- 
vision. 

Undoubtedly you are familiar with the va- 
rious arguments that have appeared in the 
public press and, while not meaning to mini- 
mize those that have to do with the moral 
side, it seems to me that the important angle 
is the impracticability of attempting to assess 
discriminatory and class taxation against peo- 
ple who have seen fit to marry—a perfectly 
natural state which should not be penalized. 

Furthermore such taxation would not only 
be unsound but definitely unconstitutional. 
The Supreme Court already has rendered a 
decision that it is unlawful to measure the 
tax to be assessed against one person by the 
income of another and, according to all the 
information I have been able to obtain, the 
principle involved in this decision never has 
been questioned. 

The weakness of the position of the House 
Ways and Means Committee in deciding to 
recommend that this provision should be 
embodied in the proposed tax bill is shown 
by the fact that, according to the latest in- 
formation I have seen in the papers, the vote 
on the matter was relatively close—I believe 
only 15 affirmative votes against 10 negative. 
Thus, if only 3 members of the committee 
voting affirmative had cast negative votes, 
the provision would not have remained in the 
proposed tax bill. 

Further weakness of the proponents of this 
feature of the proposed legislation is evi- 
denced by the following. One of the reasons 
stated for the mandatory provision is the de- 
sire to change the rights of citizens living in 
the so-called community-property States, 
where, under State laws, a husband and wife 
have the right to file separate income-tax re- 
turns, even though their income is all re- 
ceived by only one of these. Is there not 
enough gray matter in Congress to accomplish 
this objective, if it is a legitimate one, with- 
out attempting to do so by such a shotgun 
method as now is proposed, which would af- 
fect not only the citizens of community- 
property States but also all married citizeus 
where the husband and wife each have sep- 
arate incomes? It seems to me that if Con- 
gress cannot find a means of correcting the 
community-property State situation without 
affecting citizens living outside these States, 
this is the best proof available that even the 
rights of citizens in community-property 
States should not be tampered with. 

Another reason that has been cited for the 
proposed legislation is that while filing sepa- 
rate returns is permitted under the existing 
law, the committee recommends that this be 
prohibited to prevent married persons from 
evading the higher surtaxes proposed in the 
new bill, this for the purpose of increasing 
Government revenue without raising sur- 
taxes to everybody as high as otherwise would 
be required. This is a strange and totally 
indefensible philosophy. In the first place, 
it is not correct to say that husbands and 
wives now are permitted to file separate re- 
turns. This is an inherent right—not a per- 
mission that has been granted—as is shown 
by the Supreme Court decisions referred to 
above; also, there is no justification for 
punitive tax legislation affecting a special 
class of citizens in order to soften the tax 
burden to be carried by the remaining and 
much larger group of citizens, 1. e., single in- 
dividuals or married couples without separate 
incomes. 

The husband is naturally the head of the 
family, and I am sure that in most instances 


where the husband and wife each have sepa- 
rate income it is primarily the income of the 
husband that supports the home and the life 
of its members. If mandatory joint returns 
are legislated, there must..be numerous in- 
stances in which the tax to the husband 
would be so high that he would not have re- 
maining sufficient incom: to support the 
home, and likewise in many of such instances 
the wife would be unable to contribute to 
the maintenance of the home and its mem- 
bers because of other obligations. 

Why should husband and wife, for purposes 


_of taxation, not be recognized as separate per- 


sons when they are so recognized for prac- 
tically every other Government purpose? 
The income of a wife cannot be attached for 
the personal debts of the husband. Why 
should it be merged with the husband’s for 
purposes of taxation? 

I know your sense of justice and philosophy 
of life too well to believe that you could lend 
your offices to the support of legislation that 
savors so strongly of political dishonesty. 

With best personal regards, I am, 

Cordially yours, 
° WALTER W. RICHARDS. 





Peace or War? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROBERT A. GRANT 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 28, 1941 


ADDRESS BY REV. DR. JOHN A. O’BRIEN 


Mr. GRANT of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, 
among all those Americans who have car- 
ried the fight to save our beloved country 
from participating in another shooting 
war in Europe, no one has contributed 
more than the Reverend Dr. John A. 
O’Brien, of my own alma mater—Notre 
Dame. The following is a recent address 
by Father O’Brien: 


America stands today at the crossroads, fac- 
ing the road to war and the road to peace. 
Which will she choose? Upon that choice 
hinge the lives of millions of American boys 
and the civilization which we have built by 
two centuries of toil. 

I am asking my fellow countrymen to 
choose the road to continued peace. For it is 
only by walking along that road that we can 
effectively assist the distressed peoples of the 
Old World and preserve our freedom and our 
democracy. The path to war means not only 
national impoverishment but the loss of our 
freedom and democracy. It is the path to 
bloodshed, ruin, and death. 

Because I have a profound solicitude for 
the lives of our youth and the welfare of cur 
country, I leave the cloistered quiet of the 
university to raise my voice against those 
forces which daily are seeking to edge us 
closer to the flames of the European conflict. 
In pleading for the peace of America, I wish 
to make it clear that I am speaking neither 
for Notre Dame nor the Catholic Church, but 
in my own name as an American citizen. I 
have abhorrence for Hitlerism, sympathy for 
the victims of aggression everywhere, but de- 
votion to America and our own people first 
of all. 

“If this war is fought to mutual exhaus- 
tion,” I heard the English labor leader, Arthur 
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Greenwood, tell an Oxford University audi- 
ence, “the British Empire will experience a 
degree of impoverishment the like of which 
we have never known. And at the end of the 
road of all our bloodshed and sacrifice, we 
shall find not a democracy but an authori- 
tarian regime of the right or of the left.” 
Uttered during the early months of the war, 
these words should be placed before the people 
of America that we, too, might see what 
awaits us at the end if we take the road to war. 


STALIN—A DESPOT 


With the entrance of Russia into the fray, 
and the removal of any immediate threat of a 
German invasion of Britain, the last pretense 
for dragging America into the tangled, stupid, 
brutal European strife is gone. For the Amer- 
ican people can’t be driven by propaganda, 
trickery, or deceit into fighting to maintain 
the Christ-hating despot, Stalin, in his 
tyranny over 180,000,000 enslaved people. 

The propaganda that we must eventually 
enter the war to save democracy and Chris- 
tianity has now received its death blow. For 
in duplicity and cruelty, Stalin is the equal of 
Hitler and surpasses him in his hatred of 
Christianity, of our system of private owner- 
ship, and of our democratic way of life. 

In asking the American people to turn our 
weapons against brave little Finland, the one 
country which has honored its obligations to 
America, to maintain on his bloody throne 
the worst butcher of Christians in the world, 
Churchill does violence to the feelings of our 
people. 

We must demand protection from this form 
of insidious propaganda which threatens our 
peace and our welfare not less than the prop- 
aganda of the Nazis. We want to believe that 
we are still governed from Washington and 
not from 10 Downing Street. This is not lack 
of sympathy with Britain, but ordinary loy- 
alty to America and devotion to her interests 
above those of any foreign empire. We want 
no union now or ever with any foreign 
monarchy. 

In spite of the smoke screen of war propa- 
ganda laid down by the handful of interven- 
tionists, the voice of the overwhelming ma- 
jority of the American people is heing heard 
with increasing clarity throughout the land— 
even in Washington. 

That voice is shouting: Don’t sentence 
America to national impoverishment. Don’t 
sentence millions of American boys to death 
on foreign battlefields, fighting a war that 
is not our own. Don’t condemn the Ameri- 
can people to national suicide. Don't crucify 
the youth of our land on the cross of another 
European war. Don’t go berserk with the 
bodies of other people’s sons. End the 
slaughter by bringing the leaders to the peace 
table. 

NO STAGED INCIDENT 


That such is the sentiment of more than 
80 percent of the American people no honest 
and informed person can deny. 

Instead of being weakened by interven- 
tionist propaganda and the provocative acts 
and speeches of governmental officials, Amer- 
ican public opinion has become more vocal 
and insistent that no staged incident be per- 
mitted to pull the nation through a back 
door into an undeclared war. 

The American people ‘are sick at heart at 
the spectacle of an administration which 
instead of lubricating relations with Euro- 
pean powers has made them yield spark after 
spark with the apparent intention of setting 
off the explosion of war. 

STEP BY STEP 


Step by step, an administration solemnly 
sworn to keep the nation in peace has para- 
lyzed by subterfuge and evasion the plain 
purport of the neutrality law and of the 
Johnson Act and has dragged us to the very 
brink of war. Only the thunder of the 
masses against public betrayal prevented the 
use of convoys and certain entrance into a 
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shooting war. That protest must continue 
until the battle for peace is won. 

What did America gain by her participa- 
tion in the World War of 1914-18? Abso- 
lutely nothing. She asked for nothing, and 
she got nothing. Oh, yes; she got a bill for 
millions from Britain for transporting our 
boys to save her from destruction. 

She got a-bill from France for the use of 
the trenches—for all except the front-line 
trenches. “Uncle Shylock” they called us 
when we asked for a small payment on the 
loans we furnished with the reckless abandon 
of a drunken sailor. 

We poured billions into that orgy of blood- 
shed and destruction. We lost 244,086 men 
from all causes in that ghastly involvement 
in European feuds. We helped the Allies sink 
the fangs of hatred into a prostrate foe. We 
set the stage for the worst depression in our 
history. We gained nothing. We lost every- 
thing. We did not help Europe. We did not 
help ourselves. 

What about the Wilsonian shibboleths, 
“Make the World Safe for Democracy,” “Fight 
a War to End All Wars,” for which we were 
allegedly fighting? They became nightmares 
of disillusionment. What a mockery. Eu- 
rope called us “Uncle Sap.” 

Shall we ignore that costly lesson burnt 
into our bodies and our minds by that 
ghastly departure from the traditional Amer- 
ican policy of minding our own business? 
Shall we ignore the voices of our soldier dead 
pleading with us not to crucify their sons as 
we crucified themselves on the cross of a 
foreign war? 

NEVER AGAIN 


“No,” respond the American people with 
almost a single voice. “Never again.” We 
shall give our treasures and our blood for the 
defense of America. But never again shall 
we be tricked under the lure of dulcet-sound- 
ing slogans about democracy into the ever- 
erupting volcanoes of European feuds and 
congenital hatreds. 

America’s destiny lies in the Western Hem- 
i:phere. Here is her legitimate sphere of 
influence. Here she has a chance to translate 
those great ideals of democracy, freedom, 
equal opportunity for all into living realities. 

tn this New World, providentially raiser up 
out of the western seas, thousands of miles 
from the flaming hatreds of the Old World, 
America has the opportunity of rearing the 
shining temple of her hopes and dreams. 
Let us make it the sanctuary of peace, free- 
dom, and democracy. Let us elevate the 
torch of liberty high into the sky that when 
all the iights go out in Europe mankind will 
know that the flame still burns in the West 
and that from this undying flame their lamps 
can forever be rekindled. 


HOW CRUSH? 


The slogan of the interventionists, “We 
must crush Hitler and the Nazis now,” is sel- 
dom, if ever, translated into American lives 
and fortunes, They simply shout: “We must 
stop Hitler.” “How?” I ask. “What more 
could we give Britain? Are we not stripping 
our own defenses naked and bleeding our- 
selves white in sending her the bulk of our 
munition products?” 

To crush Germany, Europe wouid have to 
be invaded. Britain has iost every major 
campaign and cannot think of such an inva- 
sion. That would be the role left for America. 

If Germany, with her superior air force 
and air bases and greater military machine, 
cannot land a force in England only 22 miles 
away, how could we with an inferior air force 
land troops on a continent 3,000 miles away? 
To invade Nazi-dominated Europe and face 
Hitler’s highly efficient mechanized army of 
6,000,000 men would require us to send at 
least 5,000,000 men in addition to the British 
Army. 

TEN YEARS TO BUILD 
effective they would have to be 
This wouid require 40,000,000 


To be 
landed quickly. 





tons of ships. It would take 10 years to build 
such an armada. Even at the end of that 
period there would be little prospect of land- 
ing them successfully. 

For thousands of bombing planes would be 
likely to blow them to bits. The advantage 
would all be with the forces defending their 
own shores. While this tells strongly against 
an American invasion of Europe, it tells not 
less strongly against any Hitler attempt at 
invasion of America. He too would require 
10 years of building and then would be facing 
sure destruction on this side of the Atlantic. 
The logic of modern air-force development 
commands Europe and America to stay in 
their own hemispheres. 

The British method of blockade of food, 
effective in the previous war, now misses fire 
and results not in the starvation of Germany 
but only in that of the overrun countries. 
For Germany has virtually all Europe to draw 
upon for food, and her people will be the last 
in Europe to feel the pinch of food shortage. 

Britain seems to be in greater peril from 
the blockade than Germany. Requiring the 
daily importation of 50,000 tons of food, her 
vessels attacked by planes and submarines, 
and vastly inferior in air force, she is in a far 
different position than in 1914-18. : 

Yet she gives evidence of being able to stave 
off indefinitely a Nazi land invasion because 
of the overwhelming advantage resting with 
the defenders fighting on their own shores 
with their supply bases close at hand. Rus- 
sia’s entrance further removes all danger of 
any near attempt at invasion of Britain. 


COST IN MEN 


American involvement would mean, there- 
fore, the sending of our boys by the millions 
to fight a Hitler-dominated Europe. No one 
knows where or how they could be landed. 
The chances are overwhelming that their 
transport ships would be blown to bits and 
they would be drowned like rats. They would 
be facing, if any succeeded in landing, the 
greatest military machine in all history. Be- 
hind it are the resources of most of the Con- 
tinent of Europe. 

In the Pacific we would be exposed to at- 
tack from Japan, pledged to support the 
Axis, if we enter on the side of Britain. 
While we have a splendid navy, our naval 
experts are the first to declare that we do 
not now have, and could not have for years, 
an adequate two-ocean navy. 

Above all these considerations looms the 
stark fact of our utter unpreparedness. 
Nearly a year will be required to throw our 
armament-production plants into high gear 
to catch up with the needs of our own de- 
fense equipment. 

We do not now have equipment in tanks, 
planes, and guns for 300,000 men to face a 
similar number of Germans, to say nothing 
of facing 6,000,000 of them. Another year 
will be required to turn out equipment for 
1,500,000 men. We have no substantial air 
force of the modern type to compare with 


Germany’s armada of the sky. This is the- 


equipment which the present war has shown 
to be of supreme importance. 


WANT NO WAR 


Back of all our military unpreparedness is 
the lack of morale of our people for war. 
Wars require not only weapons but the will 
to fight. This was lacking in the people of 
France and lies back of her collapse. The 
American people want no involvement in this 
foreign war. 

Men are willing to train for the defense of 
America, but they have no zest, but only a 
loathing, for war in foreign lands. Millions 
for defense but not one cent for aggression 
in other continents. Millions of men for the 
defense of American shores, but not one 
American life for the defense of any foreign 
empire whatsoever. 

I have mingled, perhaps, as freely as any 
man among the youth of our land. Young 
men who will have to do the fighting and the 
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dying have no zest for fighting for the British 
Empire in Europe, Asia, and Africa. 

Elder statesmen Ww 
stay 3,000 miles from falling bombs might 
change their tune if they were to be sent to 
the foreign battlefields to which they are so 
ready to sentence American boys to fight and 
die. Youth is asking that we d 
them to the fate meted out to their fathers in 
the ghastly blunder of 1917-18. 


HURT BRITAIN 


America’s entrance into the war at this 
time would not help Britain. It would hurt 
her. It would deprive her of the enormous 
supply of war material which we are now 
sending, because we would need that for our 
own military operations. Otherwise we 
would have an army whom we would be 
expecting to fight with naked hands. 

American entrance now would work irrep- 
arable injury to our Nation. Our boys 
would be led like sheep to the slaughter on 
the battlefields of all the world. For with 
the exception of Britain and the question 
mark of Russia, we would be sending our boys 
out to fight the major powers of Europe, 
Asia, and Africa. 

Millions of American boys would be killed, 
miliions wounded, blinded, gassed, and 
crippled. Our national economy would suffer 
pernicious anemia. Poverty, hunger, and 
disease would stalk our land. The civiliza- 
tion that we have prided ourselves upon 
would be a shambles. 


PATH TO RUIN 


To save America, to keep our democracy 
and our freedom, we must stay out of the 
inferno now devouring the peoples and the 
civilization of Europe. War is not the path 
to the “four freedoms.” It is the sure path 
to the destruction of all the freedoms. In 
all the thousands of years of human history 
man has devised no means of destroying more 
effectively freedom of speech, freedom of 
worship, freedom from want, and freedom 
from fear than the institution of war. To 
appeal to modern total war to secure such 
freedoms is to fly in the face of all history. 

Modern total war means mass destruction, 
mass slaughter. It means the reduction of 
civilization to a shambles. To appeal to a 
method for the butchery of the largest num- 
ber of human beings as the method of secur- 
ing spiritual values betrays a strange concept 
of the sanctity of human life and the dignity 
of the human personality. Modern total 
war is better described as a form of mass 
insanity. 

STARK REALITIES 


In the light of the stark realities of the 
Ex:ropean scene, American intervention would 
not tip the scales as in 1918. It would not 
help Britain, nor America. That is the con- 
clusion reached not by wishful thinking but 
by careful analysis of stubborn facts. 

Let us suppose, however, that by some un- 
expected circumstances, American resources 
and American lives thrown with prodigality 
into the ingerno should effect an invasion of 
Nazi-dominated Europe and eke out a victory 
after some 10 or 20 years of combat. What 
would we have gained? 

Europe would be a desert. America would 
be bankrupt. Civilization would be reduced 
to dust and ashes. Fifteen or twenty million 
human beings killed. Disease, want, hatred 
would be rampant. 

Who would the real victors be? Destruc- 
tion and death. A high-powered microscope 
would be required to distinguish the nom- 
inal victors from the vanquished. So sunk 
in misery, want, and woe would both sides be. 

Every dictate of common sense, of solici- 
tude for the war-torn peoples of Europe, of 
devotion to our own country, commands us, 
therefore, not to plunge the resources and 
the lives of the American people into the 
bottomless pit of Europe’s inferno. By re- 
maining an island of peace and sanity in a 
war-mad world, by making democracy work 
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at home, by establishing the four freedoms 
first among our own people, we shall render 
the greatest service to Europe, America, and 
to all the world. 

I spent the first year of the war at Oxford 
University, England. I am in sympathy with 
the common people of Britain as I am with 
the common people of every land. For a year 
I witnessed the daily sending of a stream of 
propaganda to American shores, all designed 
to drag our Nation into a foreign war as they 
did in 1917. That propaganda aims to sell us 
the fairy story that this is our war, that 
they are merely fighting for us. Despite the 
help of governmental officials and magnates 
of great wealth, the American people recog- 
nize it for what it is—a yarn and a tall yarn 
at that. 

AMERICAN GULLIBILITY 


I hope it will not be construed as unsympa- 
thetic with Britain if I say that many cul- 
tured English people, among whom I lived, 
marveled at the gullibility of Americans who 
could be swindled into believing that a war 
not of our making, about which we were not 
even consulted, 3,000 miles away, was “our 
war,” and that we ought forthright to jump 
in, clothes and all. 

My friend, Hillaire Belloc, gives in the 
Cruise of the Nona an amusing picture of 
this in the first World War. “The most comic 
part of the affair,” writes Belloc, “was the 
attitude toward America. We dared not in- 
sult America, for we were naturally as keen 
on getting American help as is a drowning 
man on catching a deck chair. 

“In their ignorance, many people came to 
believe that it was the duty of the Americans 
to come over and help, and what was more 
astonishing still, it was represented to them 
as a matter of life and death—not to us but 
to themselves. 

“The Americans were told (heaven knows 
whether any of them believed it) that if the 
Germans, Turks, Austrians, Bohemians, Slo- 
venes, Croats, Bulgarians, etc., won in their 
push against the English, French, and Ital- 
ians—that if the half-baked won against the 
baked—the next thing would be a sailing of 
the conquercrs over the sea for the rude 
domination of Scranton, Pa. Fiddlesticks! 

“But the people did really talk like that. 
They shook their fingers at the United States 
and said, ‘It will be your turn next.’” 

History repeats itself. Today we have them 
doing the same thing. And the comedy or 
rather the tragedy is that many of our gov- 
ernmental officials have swallowed the bait— 
hook, line, and sinker. Thank God, however, 
the people have not. 


WAR SETTLES NOTHING 


On moral grounds there isn’t a shred of 
justification for our entering the war. Moral- 
ists demand that before a nation enters a war 
she must exhaust all pacific means of settling 
the dispute. What have we done but to call 
mames and shake fists? Moralists demand 
likewise that the good effects must outweigh 
the evil effects, otherwise the war must not 
be waged. 

Who will say that the good effects remotely 
equal the incalculable destruction, agony, 
and death in modern total war? Not Hitler. 
Not Daladier. Not Roosevelt. For before the 
outbreak all declared that the only victors 
would be destruction and death. 

His Holiness, Pope Pius XII, expresses the 
mind of humanity the world over when he 
declares: “Nothing is gained by war that 
cannot be achieved by peace; in war all is 
lost.” The nation that tries to solve its dis- 
putes by proving it can destroy more cities, 
slaughter more people than its opponent is 
foredoomed to failure. “War,” declares His 
Holiness, “settles nothing.” Herein lies the 
tragedy of war—it is meaningless, utterly and 
abysmally meaningless. 

After cities are laid waste, civilization re- 
duced to a desert, and millions of human 
beings slaughtered like cattle, what has all 


the sacrifice yielded? Nothing. Absolutely 
nothing. After all the destruction and killing 
are ended, a little group of diplomats gather 
around a table. “You take this territory, and 
you take that,” they say. 

Then, wearing spats and boutonnieres in 
their Prince Alberts, they put their papers 
back into their portmanteaus and go home. 
But there are some things they do not put 
back. Among them are the precious lives of 
the millions of young men whose broken 
bodies rotting beneath the soil proclaim them 
to be the tragic victims of war—the bank- 
ruptcy of statesmanship. 


COURAGE TO SAY “NO” 


What message would we address respect- 
fully to the President today? I suggest this: 
“But all the wisdom of America is not to be 
found in the White House or in the Depart- 
ment of State; we need the meditation, the 
prayer, and the positive support of the people 
of America who go along with us in seeking 
oa: 

“At this late date, with the wisdom which 
is so easy after the event and so difficult be- 
fore the event, we find it possible to trace the 
tragic series of small decisions which led 
Europe into the Great War in 1914 and even- 
tually engulfed us and many other nations. 

“We can keep out of war if those who watch 
and decide have a sufficiently detailed un- 
derstanding of international affairs to make 
certain that the small decisions of each day 
do not lead toward war, and if, at the same 
time, they possess the courage to say ‘no’ to 
those who selfishly or unwisely would let us 
go to war.” 

PATH TO PEACE 

These are your words, Mr. President, uttered 
on August 14, 1936. We respectfully ask that 
you put them into practice. We ask you to 
have the courage to say “no” to the war- 
mongers, the interventionists. By so doing 
you will win the everlasting gratitude of 
America and the world. Turn from the path 
to war. Lead us, as you swore you would, 
along the path to peace. 

If you will not listen to those authentic 
voices of the American people—Lindbergh, 
Wheeler, Nye, Clark, Johnson, Brooks, and all 
those valiant pleaders for peace—I beg you, 
Mr. President, listen to that venerable prelate 
Cardinal O’Connell, when he pleads: “There 
is no doubt in my mind that the American 
people desire a cessation of this stupid and 
brutal war, and I may add that no one can 
doubt their desire to keep out of the conflict.” 

By putting into practice your own wise ad- 
monition and hearkening to the pleaders for 
peace, you will win greater renown than all 
the generals who ever lived. You will win the 
eternal gratitude of humanity the world over. 
For you will have made your foreign policy 
mirror the deathless truth expressed by the 
Prince of Peace when He said: “Blessed are 
the peacemakers, for they shall be called the 
children of God.” 





How Can the American Businessman Pay 
His Taxes? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 29, 1941 


ARTICLE FROM THE CHICAGO TRIBUNE 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, the tax 
bill is up. United States citizens are ex- 
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pected to dig down not only to the bottom 
but far below the bottom of the pocket- 
book to meet the expense of the national- 
defense program, so-called. In reality 
we are making gifts not only to Britain 
but to other countries of millions of dol- 
lars and millions of dollars’ worth of ma- 
terials. All to be paid for by the Ameri- 
can taxpayer, and while this overwhelm- 
ing additional burden is being saddled 
upon the backs of our own citizens, the 
Government is making it more and more 
difficult for the taxpayers to meet the 
additional burden. 

Here is what is happening to a manu- 
facturing concern in the Fourth Congres- 
sional District. I take the clipping from 
the Chicago Tribune of July 15. It is as 
follows: 


[From the Chicago Tribune of July 15, 1941] 


BRITISH RUBBER FOR SALE IN UNITED STATES; 
EmBassy REPLIES TO CRITICISM 


FIRM TO PROTEST 


A small rubber-manufacturing company, 
facing shut-down through Government cur- 
tailment of civilian rubber consumption, has 
received a letter from a British firm offering 
to supply any type of rubber product, an 
Official disclosed yesterday. The official is 
William H. Boyd, treasurer of the Vail Rub- 
ber Works, Inc., of St. Joseph, Mich., which 
manufactures highly specialized rollers for 
paper mills, tanneries, and meat packers. 

His company, Boyd said, is being strangled 
by a Government order issued in June that 
crude-rubber consumption must be cut 20 
percent in the next 6 months. He said he 
will protest to the Office of Production Man- 
agement as the result of the letter from 
Anglo-American Equipments, Ltd., Birming- 
ham, England. 


All kinds of rubber gocds 


It is dated and postmarked June 19. the 
day before the Government reduction order 
was disclosed. The letter says the firm is 
“in a position to supply you with all kinds 
of rubber goods, either finished or unfinished, 
which are manufactured in this country.” 

“As you know, there is a great deal of 
export trade at the present time,” the com- 
munication continued, “and we shall be very 
pleased to receive a definite inquiry from 
you, to which we will give our immediate 
and best attention.” 

Boyd said he is going to ask Federal au- 
thorities why the British, apparently plenti- 
fully supplied with rubber, should profit by 
forced American scarcity. 


Asks rubber in retirn 


“We're doing everything we can to help the 
British, but what are we receiving in return?” 
he said. “Why don’t they give us some of 
that rubber in return for all we're giving 
them?” 

Boyd said he could not explain how the 
British firm obtained the name of his com- 
pany. As far as he knows, he said, there is 
nothing to prevent his doing business abroad 
if he chooses since Anglo-American Equip- 
ments offered finished and unfinished ma- 
terials, and the reduction order applies to 
crude rubber. 

Boyd said his company probably would be 
forced to close because of the specialized 
nature of its business. 

It manufactures only on custom order and, 
consequently, has used relatively small 
amounts of rubber in the last year. Supplies 
generally have been obtained in quantities 
sufficient only to turn out orders on hand. 

The firm’s principal customers are devoting 
an estimated 70 percent of their productive 
capacities to rearmament contracts, Boyd 
said, and would suffer loss of time and money 
using other types of rollers. 

The Vail works has 16 employees. 
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CLAIM EXPORTS CUT 


Wasuincron, D. C., July 14.—Great Britain, 
Genying today she was taking advantage of 
American lease-lend aid to promote her own 
export trade, asserted she had cut her ex- 
ports to the bone. 

The Fritish Embassy issued a statement in 
reply to criticism in Congress and ne 


to Latin America. He called for an investi- 
gation of such “double dealing.” 


Reports drop in exports 
The Embassy said it would not be in the 
interest of Americans for Great Britain to 
abandon its export trade entirely. By ex- 
porting, the statement explained, Britain 
earns foreign exchange to help pay her way 
and thus her dependence upon lease-lend aid 
is reduced. It added, however, that the lease- 
lend program makes Britain less dependent 
upon exports and these are fast being re- 
duced as standing orders are filled. 
On the question whether lease-lend ma- 
terial supplied to Great Britain might be 
, the Embassy said that American 
authorities must be satisfied as to the ulti- 
mate destination and use of all these goods. 


Goods called similar 


“It should not be assumed,” the embassy 
said, “that the mere fact we are exporting 
goods of one sort or another which may be 
more or less similar in character to goods 
which we are obtaining from America under 
the Lease-Lend Act or by cash payment is an 
indication of any violation of the spirit of the 
Lease Lend Act or is in any sense a violation 
of the letter or spirit of our obligations to the 
United States.” 

British shipments to ali South American 
markets have been drastically restricted, the 
embassy said, except io the Argentine, where 
large-scale British purchases of meat have 
to be paid for. Argentine trade is being re- 
duced to about half what it formerly was, it 
was stated. 

Britain to get United States corn 


Great Britain will take about 2,250,000 
bushels of Government-owned corn under the 
lease-lend program, Agriculture Department 
Officials said. 

It was said the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion, owner of the corn stock, would transfer 
this amount to the Surplus Marketing Ad- 
ministration by July 27 for British use. 

It was described as a “cash sale” to the 
Surplus Marketing Administration, which 
purchases surplus commodities for Harry L. 
Hopkins, lend-lease administrator. Details 
of the transaction with Britain were with- 
held. The Commodity Credit Corporation 
reported it owned 201,000,000 bushels of corn 
and held 95,000,000 bushels under loan. 





Indiana 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LOUIS LUDLOW 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 28, 1941 


Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, by unan- 
imous consent of the House, I present for 
printing in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a 
beautiful little cameo of literature en- 
titled “Indiana,” 


The author is an es- 


teemed constituent of mine, Mrs. Frances 

B. Brundage, of 3345 Park Avenue, In- 

The poem is as follows: 

INDIANA 

I love you, Indiana, with’ your prairies, dunes, 
and hills. 

I love your verdant Valleys and your spark- 
ling, rippling rilis 

The lordly sun above you smiles down on Your 

I adore you, Indiana, you have every charm 
and grace. 

Your heroines and heroes far surpass all those 
of Greece; 

Your Junos and your Jasons and their quests 
of Golden Fleece; 


I extol you, Indiana, every river, each blue 
lake; 


And I bend my knees before you—here’s my 
heart and soul to take! 


I salute you, Indiana, fair land that gave me 


life; 

May my children and your children praise you 
through all storm and strife, 

May God keep you, Indiana, ‘neath the shadow 
of His wing, 


And may noble statesmen guard thee, praise 
of thee we'll ever sing. 
L’ENVOI 


With banners bright and garlands thy halls 
we'll decorate, 


And of thy honor and thy fame we'll early 


sing and late; 
Fair queen of all thy sister States, with laurel 
now we crown thee; 
Sanctuary of democracy, a halo clings around 
thee. 
—Frances B. Brundage. 





Oceans Are Wider 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. KNUTE HILL 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 29, 1941 


ARTICLE BY AL WILLIAMS IN WASHING- 
TON DAILY NEWS, JULY 28, 1941 


Mr. HILL of Washington. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following ar- 
ticle, Oceans Are Wider, by an outstand- 
ing airman, Al Williams, which is reveal- 
ing as well as convincing. He proves 
conclusively than an air force is the su- 
preme fighting force both in offense and 
defense. 

The present conflict in Europe has 
shown the superiority of the air force 
over the army and the navy. 

We should have a separate and dis- 
tinct air department. For years Billy 
Mitchell fought for this against great 
odds, which persecuted him to his death. 
At his side stood Major General Arnold, 
urging a separate air department. Tec- 
day the fight for such a separate depart- 
ment is led by Al Williams. 

Today, more than ever, this change 
is necessary. The air force is now han- 
dled by four departments or branches: 
The Army, the Navy, the Marines, and 
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(By Al Williams) 

Air power as we know it today has widened 
our oceans, militarily, instead of narrow- 
ing them. There’s something to chew on. 
‘We have always depended on the oceans to 
protect us against e ; but enemy 
warships—and that’s the way it is right 
now. Beyond a few demonstration bomb- 
ers—and there are mighty few in the world 
capable of the Atlantic round trip—what else 
besides warships need we fear coming to at- 
tack us over the Atlantic? They—warships— 
are the only European weapons that might in 
the wildest conception attack our shores 
with the idea of effecting a landing for an 
expeditionary force. Where does the “widen- 
ing of the oceans” come in? Well, it’s the 
major point proved in Europe’s war, the 
point that no warships can withstand at- 
tacks from shore-based air forces. There- 
fore, since the British Navy—the mightiest 
in the world and 10 times the strength of 
the German outfit—could not maintain con- 
trol of the North Sea or the Mediterranean, 
and now confesses its inability to rule the 
seas a thousand miles out in the Atlantic 
in the face of German air power and sub- 
marines, why cannot we plan to work the 
same factors against any fleet—no matter 
how great—that might contemplate attack- 
ing cur eastern seaboard? 

With any decent force of bombers we can 
stop any sea fleet 500 miles off our shores. 
It must be remembered that a sea fleet is 
one thing. It takes years to build. It would 
have to move with all its strength—as a unit. 
Therefore, it is one bull’s eye for the air 
power designed to bomb it. Assuming that 
the British Fleet were still at its pre-war 
strength, plus all the warships the Germans 
possess and whatever the Italians have left— 
is there anyone who dares maintain that a 
thousand American bombers could not smash 
that armada as effectively as European air 
power routed British sea power? 

A thousand bombers are by no means a 
great force in view of what is considered air 
power today. But they constitute, far and 
away, enough striking power to smash the 
daylights out of any sea fleet Why, that job 
would be a joy ride—especially since all the 
aircraft carriers of Europe would be smashed 
as soon aS they came within range of our 
patrolling bombers 

With European aircraft carriers smashed, 
the ultra-vulnerable sea Seet with its train 
(and a vast number of supply and cargo ships 
would have to accompany a fleet of war- 
ships aimed at attacking us in such fashion 
as to effect « landing of army forces) would 
be wide cpen to our bombers. 

These are not only my thoughts but the 
sound and technically supported opinions of 
the best military and naval minds in this 
country. And I believe that with their own 
war lessons strongly in mind, European 
strategists would agree. In the event of 
such a Sea invasion attempt, the holocaust 
would be the most disastrous affair ever 
waged and staged by sea power. The result 
would leave us commanding the entire At- 
lantic—and Europe without warships. 
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Freedom Stops When War Begins! 
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Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, while 
the United States is the cradle of democ- 
racy and the hope of millions in foreign 
lands, our past experience has shown us 
that when we are engaged in war, de- 
mocracy stops working and a military 
dictatorship takes its place. 

Freedom of speech is assured in this 
country by the Constitution, and en- 
forced by decisions of the Supreme Court, 
but when war comes, freedom of speech 
disappears. 

At the present moment the Secretary 
of War cannot wait until we are ac- 
tually at war, but takes it for granted 
that we are in and immediately starts to 
throttle free speech. If he had his way 
we would be in the war, but he has 
spoken out of order. We are not yet in. 
The Secretary indicts Senator WHEELER 
and convicts him himself for sending out 
cards to the public urging them to make 
their wishes known to Congress. These 
cards were not sent out to selectees un- 
der the draft law, but to the public long 
before the selectees had entered train- 
ing. It appears that a few cards were 
remailed to the selectees in camp. This 
was the natural thing for postmasters 
to do. 

Mr. Speaker, there was absolutely 
nothing wrong about sending these cards 
to the public. Everyone in the posses- 
sion of his normal senses knows that. 
But the Secretary of War says this act is 
close to treason! His exact statement 
about the matter was: 

Some matters have come to my attention 
today, including two circulars franked by 
Senator WHEELER. Without expressing legal 
opinions, I will simply say that I think that 
comes near the line of subversive activities 
against the United States, if not treason. 


This is a fair sample of what will be 
done to the average citizen when we get 
into war. If a Secretary of War can 
launch such outrageous charges against 
a Member of the United States Senate, 
when we are not at war, just contem- 
plate, Mr. Speaker, what would happen 
to the average citizen and his right of free 
speech when war actually comes. 

The Secretary of War is so determined 
to have war that he becomes impatient 
and loses his sense of balance when con- 
fronted with any force, which, to his ob- 
viously prejudiced mind, tends to inter- 
fere with what he wants done. A wise 
Secretary of War, before saying anything 
in this case, would have first looked up 
the facts. If he had done that, no such 
expression would have come from him. 
But his mind is so keyed to actual war 
that he couldn’t wait to find out the facts, 
but jumped to conclusions all of which 
are now known to be erroneous and false. 
After making this monumental blunder 
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and knowing that the effect of his state- 
ment has injured Senator WHEELER in 
the eyes of the public, the least the 
Secretary can do is to publicly withdraw 
his statement, apologize to Senator 
WHEELER and resign his position. I do 
not believe that the American people 
want any such “powder box” at the head 
of the War Department. 

Every citizen knows that he cannot be 
deprived of his life, liberty, or property 
without due process of law. Yet in time 
of war, this due process of law ‘is lodged, 
not with the courts, but with the military 
authority. Does anyone doubt that in 
time of war private property can be 
taken without due process of law? Right 
now, before we are actually involved in 
a war, is private property being taken 
without due process of law? 

There is absolutely nothing in the 
Constitution, the Bill of Rights, or sub- 
sequent amendments that cannot be 
suspended in time of war, and the Gov- 
ernment exercised by military authority. 

For all of these reasons the people of 
the United States do not want any war 
except a war of self-defense. They do 
not mean that “self-defense” consti- 
tutes going across the Atlantic or the 
Pacific to fight with American soldiers. 
They will support the Monroe Doctrine, 
but they do not think the Western Hem- 
isphere extends to England, Germany, 
Italy, Africa, and Japan. 

In a Straight war of self-defense the 
American people are one solid unit. 
They will offer their property (which 
they will soon do in “takes”), and their 
lives for the defense of this land, but 
they cannot understand why we must 
fight to defend every so-called democ- 
racy on earth before we can defend 
ourselves. 

There is great sympathy for England 
in this country—aside from the British 
propaganda—but the American people 
cannot understand just what England is 
trying to do in this war. England has 
refused to declare her war purposes. The 
nearest she has:come to it is to approve 
something our representatives have said. 

It is difficult to understand what 
Churchill is trying to do. Just at present 
he drools down his shirt front for Russia, 
but here is what his views about Russia 
were a short time ago: 

[From The World Crisis, volume 4, The After- 
math, by Winston Churchill} 
[Chapter IV, Russia Forlorn (p. 71) ] 

But Russia had fallen by the way and in 
falling she had changed her identity. An 
apparition with countenance different from 
any yet seen on earth stood in the place of 
the old ally. We saw a state without a na- 
tion, an army without a country, a religion 
without God. The Government which 
claimed to be the new Russia sprang from 
revolution and was fed by terror. It had de- 
nounced the faith of treaties, it had made 
@ separate peace, it had released a million 
Germans for the final onslaught in the west. 
It had declared that between itself and non- 
Communist society no good faith, public or 
private, could exist and no engagements need 
be respected. * * * The old Russia had 
been dragged down and in her place there 
ruled “the nameless beast” so long foretold 
in Russian legend. Thus the Russian people 
were deprived of victory, honor, freedom, 
peace, and bread. Thus there was to be no 
Russia in the councils of the Allies—only an 
abyss which still continues in human affairs. 
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[P. 75—Lenin] 

“A Russian statistical investigation” writes 
Professor Sarolea, “estimates that the dicta- 
tors killed 28 bishops, 1,219 priests, 6,000 
professors and teachers, 9,000 doctors, 12,950 
landowners, 54,000 officers, 70,000 policemen, 
193,290 workmen, 260,000 soldiers, 355,250 in- 
tellectuals and professional men, and 815,000 
peasants.” These figures are endorsed by Dr. 
Hearnshaw, of King’s College, Cambridge, in 
his brilliant introduction to A Survey of 
Socialism. They do not, of course, include the 
vast abridgements of the Russian population 
which followed from famine. 

[P. 80—The Supreme Committee—1917] 
CROCODILES WITH MASTER MINDS 


[P. 99—Chap. V.—Intervention] 


The Bolsheviks who, on January 4, had 
joined with the French and Swedish Gov- 
ernments in recognizing the independence of 
Finland, invaded Finland and captured Hel- 
singfors on January 28, 1918. This was no 
ordinary war of troops and cannon. The 
Soviet Red Guard advanced by moblike 
methods, and before them, more deadly than 
carnal weapons, sprang up the local forces of 
Communist propaganda and revolt. Two hor- 
rible pages in Finnish history were successively 
written. On March 1, a treaty of peace and 
amity was signed between the Finnish Re- 
public and the Scviet. A “red” terror fol- 
lowed in Finland. But here the Germans 
intervened as rescuers. * * * 
[Chap. V. Intervention * * * 

The Ukraine] 

Everything is relative. Everyone tries to 
remember (and tries to forget) the German 
occupation of Belgium. Here in the Ukraine 
these same Germans came as deliverers and 
were spontaneously recognized as such, not 
only by the general population, but by those 
patriotic elements most hostile to the in- 
vaders of Russia. A dose of communism in- 
duces a desire in any population to welcome 
any other form—even the hardest—of civil- 
ized authority. With the arrival of the Ger- 
man “steelhelmets” life again became toler- 
able. 


We will suppose that Russia defeats 
Germany and starts an invasion of Ger- 
many. What will Churchill do then? 
The natural thing for him to do—and I 
venture the prediction that he will do 
it—is to revert to his former opinion of 
Russia, voiced in his book and quoted 
above. 

Russia receives the applause of Eng- 
land today because she is fighting Ger- 
many, not because the English have any- 
thing in common with the Russian Gov- 
ernment. England has a capitalistic 
government; so has Germany. Russia 
has not. Russia is a government where 
state ownership has supplanted private 
ownership or capitalism. 

England would not be fighting Ger- 
many today if Germany had not defied 
the English monetary system. Germany 
has no gold or silver standard. She bases 
her dollar on labor, but at the same time ~ 
allows the capitalistic system to function 
under a new monetary system. Ger- 
many has defied the Bank of England 
and seems to function very efficiently 
under a different system. 

In this country those who are loudest 
in their demands for war are the most 
concerned with maintaining the Bank of 
England’s scheme of finance. The pres- 
ent monetar,’ system in the United States 
is duplicated in the monetary system of 
England, and because of this duplication 
there is a close unity between the powers 
that govern both countries, 
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We often hear it said that we should 
get into this war to preserve our civiliza- 
tion. That is not what these people 
mean at all. We should get into this 
war to save the money system of Eng- 
land and the United States. 

We are not now at war, thank God, 
and I can say what I actually think on 
the floor of this body. I shall speak 

“the truth as I see it and run the risk of 
being labeled a Nazi, Fascist, Bolshevik, 
or any other aprellation. I know myself 
that I am an American and will fight to 
the last breath for the protection of our 
territory. 

I say to you right now that in this 
world struggle one of two things must 
happen eventually. If it does not hap- 
pen at the close of this war, it will hap- 
pen some time and there will be more 
wars as soon as the people are able to 
fight on. There will either be govern- 
ments which operate under the capi- 
talistic system, under a free monetary 
system, or there will be no capitalistic 
system at all. We can take our choice. 

Here in the United States we should 
change our monetary system now and 
divorce it from the Bank of England. We 
should base our dollars on labor and not 
on a false standard of any metal. When 
we have done that we shall not have 
hunger in the midst of plenty; we will 
not have millions looking for work where 
there is no work. Our country will then 
serve the people as a class and not a few 
that now own it all. With this system in 
operation, we can pledge our property 
and our lives to defend that democracy 
which our forefathers intended it should 
be. 

The people of the United States should 
not be fooled by paid British propaganda 
now running into huge millions, and 
which, through our lease-lend bill, we 
will pay ourselves. Remember we are not 
in this second World War and will not be 
if the people themselves keep their feet 
on the ground and do not consume the 
war hysteria now so rampant in this 
country. 

Remember also we had to whip England 
twice before we could secure our Own in- 
dependence. Remember that the agents 
of Great Britain now have the gall to 
come to this country and say that our 
Members of Congress are not to be com- 
pared with those of England, where they 
only elect their intelligent and influential 
men to Parliament. For the present, for- 
get England and remember the United 
States. 





The Most Important Question 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. BERNARD J. GEHRMANN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 29, 1941 
LETTER FROM A CONSTITUENT 


Mr. GEHRMANN. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 


RecorD, I include the following letter 
received from one of my constituents: 


MeEpForD, Wis., July 21, 1941. 
THE MOST IMPORTANT QUESTION 


When will Uncle Sam cease “Santa 
Clausing” the foreign warring nations at the 
expense of the citizens of the United States 
in amounts of many billions of dollars? 

This is a question of utmost importance at 
this time, when the United States of America 
is approaching the brink of World War No. 
2, by sending ammunition and other war 
supplies to Great Britain on credit. Great 
Britain, on account of credit extended prior 
and after the World War armistice, owed the 
United States $4,600,000,000, according to 
agreement by the World War Foreign Debt 
Refund Commission, and A. Geddes, His 
Britannic Majesty’s Ambassador Extraordi- 
nary and Plenipotentiary, which agreement 
was signed on June 19, 1923, by A. W. Mellon, 
Secretary of the Treasury and ex officio Chair- 
man of the World War Foreign Debt Refund 
Commission, and was approved the same day 
by Warren G. Harding, President of the 
United States (vide record of proceeding of 
said Commission, pp. 108-113). Under said 
agreement, Great Britain was to refund the 
$4,600,000,000 in 62 annual installments, the 
first installment of $23,000,00C to be paid De- 
cember 15, 1923; the last one of $175,000,000 
to be paid December 15, 1984. The first 10 
installments were to bear 3-percent interest, 
the last 52 installments to bear 34% percent 
interest. The interest was to be paid in 
gold coin or gold bullion of equal value at 
the Treasury of the United States or at the 
Federal Reserve Bank in New York City. All 
interest was to be paid semiannually. 

How did Great Britain carry out this agree- 
ment? 

A report from the Treasury Department, 
dated July 14, 1941, signed by Charles 
Schwarz, Director of Public Relations, shows 
that on June 30, 1941, Great Britain owed 
the United States a total of $5,805,850,288.81 
on account of World War No.1. This con- 
sisted of $4,368,000,000 of unpaid principal 
and the balance of unpaid interest. Thus, 
Great Britain, on June 30, 1941, owed the 
United States $1,205,850,288.81 more than 
they did June 19, 1923. 

JOHN GAMPER, 





United States Selectee-Parents Legion 
Against Involvement in European 


War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM E. HESS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 29, 1941 


LETTER FROM THE UNITED STATES fE- 
LECTEE-PARENTS LEGION 


Mr. HESS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following letter: 


UNITED STATES 
SELECTEE-PARENTS LEGION, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Honorable MEMBER OF THE CONGRESS: 

Respectfully we ask you, sir, to use all of 
the command and influence of your high office 
to keep our sons out of Europe. 

We are not yet the self-anointed saviors 
of the world, nor yet breathed upon to make 
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the world safe for democracy, again; we are 
concerned most vitally with preserving de- 
mocracy in these United States, rather than 
impressing our way of life upon Europeans, 
or Asiatics, who may choose to decide their 
own way of life. 

We do not believe it is our lot to determine 
the balance of power in Europe, as between 
imperialism on the one hand and dictatorship 
on the other. We have no irrational dreams 
of a world empire. 

Mothers and fathers of sons enlisted or 
selected will march to defend these United 
States. We believe in the best military train- 
ing, under auspices of Uncle Sam’s own men, 
as we believe in maintaining at all times, 
not only in times of political expediency, ade- 
quate preparedness to keep our United States 
secure from all combinations of foreign 
powers 

While he may have the power to commit 
our beloved country to war, declared or un- 
declared, we are of the opinion our President 
has not the right, under our laws and under 
international law, to do and say those things 
which force us into Europe * * * which 
mean another expeditionary force to Europe, 
with more plowing under of the flower of 
young United States American manhood, our 
sons. 

Most powerful in these United States is the 
family group. Who betrays first and de- 
stroys secondly this same family group, helps 
tear democracy apart and outrageously 
ignores the will of the fathers and mothers, 
who, all over our land, are most emphatically 
opposed to having their sons blown to bits 
in foreign battlefields. To these parents, in 
Boston last October, our President said: “I 
give you one more assurance. I have said 
this before, but I shall say it again, and 
again, and again; your boys are not going to 
be sent into any foreign wars.” 

Convoys of war supplies into combat zones 
by our ships and men spells war; we fathers 
and mothers of sons know it and want none 
of it. Hon. C. W. Tosry’s bill, to ban such 
acts, should be approved. 

May we depend, sir, upon both your re- 
spect for and your support of our will in 
these matters, as we depend upon the Con- 
gress to represent the people * * * while 
we give all we have for defense of the United 
States, in the United States? 

Very sincerely yours, 
Gro. ALBERT SHIVES, President. 


PRINCIPLES AND PURPOSES OF THE UNITED STATES 
SELECTEE-PARENTS LEGION 


First. To organize and establish a national 
incorporation of parents and wives of sol- 
diers, with national headquarters at Cincin- 
nati, Hamilton County, Ohio, which head- 
quarters shall thereafter, upon petition re- 
ceived and approved by the national body, 
further establish State associations to be 
known as departments and community asso- 
ciations to be known as home-defense units 
throughout the United States; 

Second. As hereafter provided, national and 
local activities shall be determined by the 
national headquarters board of governors, 
assisted by the national board of control, 
which latter board shall consist of one repre- 
sentative of each State department, each of 
whom shall be elected by one elector each 
from the several home-defense units of each 
State represented; 

Third. To admit to membership in this 
national organization, upon application and 
approval thereof, any person or persons being 
parent or wife of a selectee, draftee, en- 
listee, or being parent or wife of a person 
who, during any period of emergency as de- 
clared by the Congress of the United States, 
may be called into the armed forces of the 
United States, or any person or persons stand- 
ing in or taking the place of the natural 
parent (loco parentis), provided nevertheless 
that such person or persons shall be agree- 
able to and abide by the principles and pur- 
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poses for which the United States Selectee- 
Parents Legion stands united; 

Fourth. Steadfastly to preserve, protect, 
and defend the principles of American de- 
mocracy, as stated in the Constitution of the 
United States and as exemplified in the his- 
toric traditions of our country; in war or 
peace, we stand for the preservation of the 
democratic way of life, with government 
truly of, by, and for the people. 

Fifth. To maintain by all means of assist- 
ance at the disposal of our members an im- 
pregnable, all-inclusive defense of and for 
the United States of America, without spe- 
cial privilege and with no one escaping the 
duties and obligations necessary to such ob- 
ject, within the limits of his or her ability 
and means; 

Sixth. To use all lawful means and effort of 
our membership and our national organiza- 
tion to prevent using or sending our youth 
agair. to fight or making war in foreign lands, 
for any cause whatsoever; 

Seventh. To strive to avoid the participa- 
tion of this Nation in any war except one of 
absolute self-defense, and to keep the power 
of decreeing war, declared or undeclared, in 
the Congress of the United States; 

Eighth. To protect, defend, and sustain the 
moral and civil rights and the spiritual, 
mental, and physical life of our youth, now 
and hereafter; 

Ninth. To assist, by all lawful means, in 
extending humanitarian aid to all oppressed 
peoples of the world, so long as that aid does 
not weaken adequate economic and military 
security of the United States of America: 

Tenth. By example, rather than by inter- 
ference, to help show Europe and Asia that 
people can lay aside national animosities and 
live in peace, when government is indeed of, 
by, and for the people; 

Eleventh. To do all things necessary and 
incidental to accomplishment of the forego- 
ing and matters related, best to maintain the 
welfare and the future security of the United 
States of America; 

Twelfth. To perpetuate this national or- 
ganization, so that the voice of parents and 
those nearest in interest to our boys may be 
heard as never before provided. 

United States Selectee-Parents Legion, Na- 
tional Heaquarters, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Hearings on Air Force Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. FRANK C. OSMERS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 29, 1941 


ARTICLE BY CHARLES T. MALONE 


Mr. OSMERS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I wish to include an article on 
the subject of a separate air force by Mr. 
Charles T. Malone, president of the 
American Glider Association, as follows: 
[From the Washington Evening Star of July 

11, 1941} 

ASKS HEARING NOW ON UNIFIED AIR FORCE— 
GLIDER ASSOCIATION HEAD REVIEWS HISTORY 
OF LONG DEBATE 

(By Charles T. Malone, president, American 

Glider Association) 

The question of whether or not to unify 

our air services, first seriously raised in 1919, 





has reached its majority. It is old enough 
to vote, but it has not yet been voted upon. 

Following the return of our boys from the 
battlefields of the World War, a great discus- 
sion arose among our pilots relating to the 
value of air services attached to the Army 
and to the Navy as against the value of a 
combined air service such as the Royal Air 
Force of England. It was argued that the 
combination of the Royal Flying Corps and 
the Royal Naval Air Service at the height of 
the war saved England—and that we should 
follow suit. Another serious subject of dis- 
cussion of that period concerned the future 
of the aircraft industry which had grown up 
during the war and was abandoned forthwith 
upon the cessation of hostilities. The Eng- 
lish, it seems, had subsidized both manufac- 
turers and air-line operators—and other Eu- 
ropean nations were doing likewise. We, 
however, feeling that the growing industry 
could take care of itself, were content to let 
things slide. 

Bills were introduced in both the United 
States Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives which provided for the unification of 
all Government air services into one group— 
and also provided for Government encour- 
agement of the commercial manufacturers 
and operators. Hearings were held on the 
House bill by a subcommittee presided over 
by Representative F. H. LaGuardia, acting 
chairman. Many prominent men testified, 
and the weight of the evidence indicated 
that the proposed legislation should have 
been passed—but it wasn’t! 

The next really serious attempt to obtain 
legislation unifying the air services resulted 
in the appointment of a select committee of 
inquiry into operations of the United States 
air services by the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives. This committee, known as 
the Lampert committee, examined more 
than 150 witnesses under oath, and its work 
extended over a period of 11 months, termi- 
nating on December 14, 1925. The parade of 
witnesses passing before this committee was 
indeed an aeronautical who’s who. Here was 
presented evidence to prove that Gen. Wil- 
liam Mitchell’s airplanes had succeeded in 
sinking the German battleships in the 1921 
tests, and evidence to prove that the battle- 
ships would not have been sunk if there had 
been fire power aboard when the bombers 
flew overhead. General Mitchell testified 
several times, and several admirals testified 
to opposing facts. It was indeed a battle of 
the giants. 

Since the question of a unified air corps is 
becoming of increasing interest to the public 
who, after all, must pay the bill, it should 
prove interesting to ascertain the results of 
the Lampert committee hearings. These are 
probably best expressed by Representative 
Reid, of Illinois, a member of the committee 
and the person chosen by General Mitchell to 
represent him when the general was tried by 
court martial for insubordination, in his 
special concurring report, which was pains- 
takingly documented. A few of the choicer 
paragraphs are quoted herewith: 

“The testimony—Army, naval, and civil- 
ian—before the committee is unanimous in 
support of the ‘indispensability’ of aircraft, 
both alone and in cooperation with the mili- 
tary forces, and the bulk of it is clearly to the 
effect that ‘the potentialities of aircraft 
* * * are almost incalculable’ and that 
‘our national defense must be suppiemented, 
if not dominated, by aeronautics.’ 

“Considering the probable increase in the 
power of aircraft in the future, this opinion 
must outweigh certain testimony placing 
aeronautics as a mere ‘adjunct’ or an ‘auxil- 
iary’ to land and sea operations. 

“The uncontroverted evidence presented in 
support of this indispensability and poten- 
tiality is so definite and overwhelming that 
one is convinced that its importance demands 
that, at least, air power must have a “coordi- 
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nate voice in the councils of the nation with 
sea power and land power.’” 

With respect to the suggested unified air 
service, Representative Reid had the following 
to say: 

“Considerable divergence of opinion is 
found among those who favored the secretary 
for air controlling military. naval, and civil 
aeronautics (or the Air Corps as an inter- 
mediate step) and those who were definitely 
against either but favored maintaining aero- 
nautics in the Army and Navy under the 
present system, or under the present system 
but placed under one secretary for defense. 

“In addition to generai objections to the 
unified air service * * * specific objec- 
tions were registered. 

“As to the specific objections, it is believed 
that they represent merely unwarranted an- 
ticipations of minor difficulties.” 

Congressman Reid’s keen analysis of the 
problems raised with respect to “unity of 
command” is represented in part by the 
following: 

“The opponents of the unified air service 
are horrified at the idea of a ‘trinity of com- 
mand’ which the ‘proposed organization 
creates,’ and it is argued that ‘another unco- 
ordinated national defense force in the field 
of battle’ would be a catastrophe, yet the co- 
operation between the Army and Navy is 
claimed to ‘be very good.’” 

“One is forced to believe that unified na- 
tional defense effort is obtained only by the 
unified air service proposal, with the Army, 
Navy, and air under one secretary of defense.” 

In 1925, when the Lampert committee 
hearings were held, air power was practically 
unknown—at least air power as we know it 
today was not even dreamed of by the aver- 
age man or, one suspects, by the average gen- 
eral or admiral. 

The unified air force question, or the de- 
partment of defense question, is of sufficient 
importance to warrant public hearings hbe- 
ing held immediately, before we become 
active participants in the current war. 

It is recommended that the President im- 
mediately request the Speaker of the House 
to appoint « select committee of 9 members, 
in accordance with the Mundt resolution, 
House Resolution 228, for the purpese of 
holding hearings and conducting an investi- 
gation into the advisability, if any, of giving 
the air forces of this country a coordinate 
standing with the War and Navy Departments 
either by the creation of a Secretary of Air 
Defense having equal rank with the Secretary 
of War and the Secretary of Navy or by the 
consolidation of all defense establishments of 
the Government under a Department of Na- 
tional Defense with heads of the Divisions of 
War, Navy, and Air as Assistant Secretaries of 
Defense. Certainly this proposal is worth a 
hearing. 





Investigation of the National-Defeuse 
Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. RALPH 0. BREWSTER 


OF MAINE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 29 (legislative day of 
Monday, July 28), 1941 


RADIO PROGRAM ENTITLED “THE COCN- 
GRESSIONAL MAILBAG” 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, I 
should like at this time to submit for the 
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Appendix of the Recorp the script of a 
radio program sponsored by the Commit- 
tee of Americans and participated in by 
the Senator from Missouri (Mr. Trvu- 
MAN) and the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. Bripces], and Hugh A. Fulton, 
chief counsel for the National Defense 
Committee. 

The program, called The Congressional 
Mailbag. was broadcast July 22 last over 
the Nation-wide facilities of the Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System. It was the 
third in a series of programs designed to 
reacquaint Americans with the work and 
importance of the legislative branch of 
our Government. 

Mr. Berkley Thomas, of New York City, 
is president of the Committee of Ameri- 
cans. Royce Powell, of Washington, 
acted on behalf of this committee as 
master of ceremonies for the broadcast. 

There being no objection, the script 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


AnnouncER. The Coiumbia Broadcasting 
System presents tonight the Congressional 
Mailbag in cooperation with the Committee 
of Americans. This is the third in a series of 
broadcasis brought to you from Washington 
by the Committee of Americans. Tonight we 
look at the mail of two members of the Spe- 
cial Senate Committee Investigating the Na- 
tional Defense Program, and of a member of 
the Senate Military Affairs Committee. What 
is the concensus of American cpinion about 
the various aspects of national defense? Let’s 
have a look at the contents of the Congres- 
sional Mailbag and see. Presiding over the 
letter opening will be Royce Powell, of the 
Committee of Americans. 

Mr. PowEL.. This is Royce Powell in Wash- 
ineton about to open the Congressional Maii- 
bag. Tonight the Committee of Americans 
presents two United States Senators, members 
of committees especially concerned with na- 
tional defense. They obligingly have agreed 
to let us have a look at their mail from back 
home and hear their comments upon it. It 
is a pleasure to announce the following guest 
speakers: Senator Harry S. Truman, of Mis- 
couri, chairman of the Special Defense Com- 
mittee; Hugh Fulton, chief counsel for the 
Special Defense Committee, who is pinch hit- 
ting tonight for Senator Mrap, of New York, 
a committee member, who has been unavoid- 
ably detained; and Senator Strytrs Bripces, 


of New Hampshire, a member of the Senate 
Military Affairs Committee. In the order 
named, I am going to ask each oi these gen- 


tlemen to give us the generai contents of his 
mail from back home. Senator TRUMAN, as 
chairman of the ~pecial committee, generally 
known as the Truman committee, you’re from 
Mi uri. So will you, therefore, lead off by 
showing us your mail and what it shows you? 

Senator TRuMAN. Yes, Mr. Powell, I’m from 
Missouri, both actually and in the sense that 
I have to be shown. In that sense, all of us 
concerned with national defense should be 
from Missouri. Each day the mail bags bring 
letters from all over the country to me and 
to my defense committee; we not Only wel- 
come these letters, we need them. It gives 
us a feel of the pulse of America. For in- 
stance, a worried mother writes to complain 
of conditions in her son’s Army camp. An- 
other is a penciled note from a man in Texas. 
He owns a small but well-equipped machine 
shop. He has tools needed for defense, and 
he knows how to use them, but he can’t 
seem to get a Government contract. Prior- 
ity regulations prevent him from getting ma- 
terials to make every-day civilian things. He 
may have to close his shop. I get many, 
many letters like thatone. Here’s a telegram 
from my own State of Missouri. It reads in 
part, “there are thousands of small shops 


such as ours with idle equipment because we 
can’t get defense work on the one hand nor 
material to make nendefense products on the 
other.” In this connection, Mr. Powell, I 
would like to assure this Nation-wide audi- 
ence that the whole question of defense con- 
tracts is a paramount consideration of the 
National Defense Committee. We are going 
to make sure that the defense contracts are 
so drawn and so executed that Mr. Taxpayer 
gets his money’s worth. 

Mr. Powe... I’m sure all we taxpayers are 
happy to hear that promise, Senator TruMaNn, 
for we will soon get the tax bill. Thank you, 
Senator Truman. Before asking you for a 
further outline of your mail and your opin- 
ions on it, I would like to ask Mr. Fulton 
about what the postman drops on the desk 
of the Senator from New York. Mr. Fulton? 

Mr. Futton. Mr. Powell, during his 22 years 
in Congress Senator Meap has observed great 
changes in both the mood and volume of 
his mail. There was a time when he could 
personally attend to each item of corre- 
spondence. Not any more. Whereas mail 
used to arrive in pouches it now comes in 
carloads. For every one letter received before 
the war and. before we launched our na- 
tional-defense program, there are now hun- 
dreds of letters. Everybody seems to be Gov- 
ernment-conscious. The cry is “Write your 
Senator!” And believe me they do. During 
one particular week his office was smothered 
with 20,009 letters and telegrams every day. 
To handle such bulk we need an electric 
gadget just for opening envelopes and two 
special clerks working at top speed. Even so 
Senator MeEap cannot begin to acknowledge 
all of it. There are such extraordinary de- 
mands on his time these days that he can 
personally read only a few hundred a week. 
His assistants must read the rest and tell 
him their contents. Nevertheless, he warmly 
welcomes all this mail from home. By that, 
he means however, that he welcomes the 
honest, straightforward, and constructive 
type of mail because very often criticisms, 
suggestions, and ideas offered by constituents 
prove most helpful. Unfortunately though, 
he gets barrels of the other kind, too—letters 
obviously inspired by pressure groups, let- 
ters that are abusive or threatening or 
demanding. 

Mr. PowEtu. Mr. Fulton, just what is Sen- 
ator Meap’s run-of-mine mail all about? 

Mr. Futon. Well, Mr. Powell, when you 
consider that the State of New York has 
more than 13,000,000 inhabitants represent- 
ing just about every race, creed, and walk of 
life, you can well imagine that the contents 
of Senator Megap’s mail runs the gamut of 
what people want, think about, and worry 
over. Flood control, droughts, the milk 
strike, defense contracts, jobs, taxes, airports, 
and harbors. Those are but a few of the 
subjects. And there are the more bizarre re- 
quests. Senator Mgap has been asked to re- 
view poetry, to settle bets, to advise the love- 
lorn, to sign notes, and to lend money. One 
morning he even received a crate containing 
an ailing dejected-looking chicken. The 
owner wanted the Senator to diagnose the 
illness. 

Mr. PowE.u. I presume that chicken had 
merely mislaid an egg. But seriously, Mr. 
Fulton, what about the mail dealing with 
defense? 

Mr. FuLTon. This mail Senator Meap feels 
to be the most important of all during this 
crucial hour for America. Senator TruMAN 
just a moment ago referred to these letters 
and he has mentioned how much the defense 
committee is concerned over them. I mean 
the letters from businessmen and manufac- 
turers who can no longer get the raw ma- 
terials to make the things they have all 
along been making * * * for the rea- 
son these raw materials are needed for tanks, 
bombers, helmets, and hand grenades. 

Mr. Powe... I believe the congressional 
mailbag audience would like to hear about 
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this in some detail, if you will. But first, if 
I may, I would like to call on Senator STYLES 
BrinceEs, of New Hampshire, for a brief index 
of his daily mail. Will Mr. Fulton yield? 

Mr. Fuuton. Gladly, Mr. Powell. 

Mr. Powe... Thank you, Mr. Fulton. 
Then, to hear next from Senator Brinces, of 
New Hampshire. 

Senator Bripces. My experience has been 
identical with Senator Mgan’s. My mail from 
New Hampshire and New England simply 
pours in nowadays. To be sure the people 
back home are profoundly concerned with 
the violent events in Europe, but they are 
even more concerned with the huge defense 
effort here in America. And being hard- 
headed New England Yankees they want the 
facts about this defense job, and they want 
their facts undiluted. Furthermore, they 
want action, not excuses or promises. You'll 
have to admit that we have seen lots of 
promises made and broken, and lots of ex- 
cuses Offered as substitutes for efficiency. 

My friends in New England aren’t easily 
fooled, and if I do say so they are past masters 
at reading between the lines. For example, 
all sorts of optimistic reports have appeared 
in the papers and over the radio. One offi- 
cial says our tank program is well ahead of 
schedule. Another says the same thing about 
our airplane production. Those announce- 
ments listen well, but they’re too pat for 
comfort. 

Mr. PowE.LL. Thank you, Senator Brincss, 
for these introductory remarks which promise 
some very interesting listening a bit later. 
At the moment and for the benefit of many, 
perhaps like yourself, who are not fully ac- 
quainted with work of the Senate Defense 
Committee, I would like to call again on its 
chairman, Senator Truman. Senator, would 
you briefly sketch the character and work of 
this special committee? 

Senator Truman, Well, Mr. Powell, we who 
are on the Special Defense Committee are 
assigned to the job of finding the logs that 
jam the flow on our vast river of national 
defense. When we find these logs we try to 
discover how they got there. And then we 
try to ascertain the best and quickest way 
to pry them loose anc dig them out. 

Mr. Powe. As a matter of fact, Senator, 
didn’t this committee play a principal part 
in the settlement of the April coal strike? 

Senator Truman. Well, Mr. Powell, it took 
the participation and cooperation of a lot of 
persons and agencies to effect that settle- 

ent. Our committee acted as a sort of 
clearing house of information where opinions 
were crystallized and issues threshed out in 
the open. Several hours following the close 
of a stormy public hearing, we received word 
from the White House that terms of agree- 
ment had been reached. So the answer to 
your question, Mr. Powell, is that the com- 
mittee did not directly settle the strike. But 
it helped to get those miners back to their 
digging. And that’s the important thing. 

And right here, Mr. Powell, I would like 
to point out that the national-defense com- 
mittee does not seek to substitute its judg- 
ment for that of other governmental depart- 
ments or agencies of defense. They have 
their own jobs to do. However, we can and 
will and do ascertain the facts about what 
they are doing and why they are doing it. 
And we bring these facts to light and suggest 
that they consider changes or different courses 
of action whenever we think it necessary to 
the effective working of the defense program. 
We leave the determination up to them, but 
we want to be very certain that no stone is 
left unturned. And, Mr. Powell, every citizen 
in this great Nation during this great emer- 
gency has a stake in that. And furthermore, 
these defense contracts must be distributed 
in such a way that every person who can do 
his share, gets his share of the work. This 
defense job includes everybody, big and small, 
the plain, unvarnished people as well as the 
wealthy and influential. 
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Mr, Powe... Senator Truman, would it be 
possible to sum up in a single definition 
the character of this committee? That is, is 
it a dictatorial oligarchy of legislative puni- 
tive powers vested in a hierarchy of bureau- 
cratic solons, or is it—— 

Senator Truman. Whoa, Mr. Powell. 

Mr. Powerit. Thanks for stopping me. 

Senator Truman. Briefly put, you might 
say our committee is a benevolent policeman. 
We play no favorites, and we don’t propose to 
whitewash the walls of any office. Ours is 
the painstaking labor of sifting the truth 
from the masses of evidence. We must be 
circumspect in our attitude and fair in our 
judgment. As important considerations pre- 
sent themselves we hold public hearings. 
Also from time to time the committee Sen- 
ators make speeches explaining their findings 
from the Senate floor. Periodically, too, the 
committee submits reports to the Senate. 
For example, we did that in the case of alumi- 
num. We heard all sides of that situation. 
And when we got through we realized that 
there was not onl, a serious shortage of that 
light, precious metal, but also that there was 
delay and lack of cooperation right down the 
line. Senator Meap spoke out sharply about 
aluminum from his Senate desk. And in our 
report we reemphasized the need for greater 
speed and better teamwork. We rapped some 
knuckles to be sure, but we tried to do it in 
a constructive way. We didn’t take the easy 
course. and blame the President. We want 
aluminum, not excuses. The same goes for 
anything else that’s not coming down the 
river of defense. The goods either will come 
down or we'll know the reason why. Mr. 
Powell, I’m from Missouri. 

Mr. Powe LL. So is the whole country, Sen- 
ator. And thank you very much. I would 
now like to ask Mr. Fulton if he would resume 
his earlier discussion of the problems facing 
business hit by priority rulings involving shut 
plants and unemployment. 

Mr. Futon. Yes; I was pointing out that 
some business, long engaged in peace indus- 
try, can no longer get raw material now going 
into implements of war. Fortunately some 
of these businessmen and manufacturers have 
been able to convert their machines and 
equipment. This makes them eligible for 
defense contracts and raw materials. Thus 
they can help make the helmets and hand 
grenades. However, many—all too many— 
seem unable or unequipped to do that. What 
happens then? Well, let’s take a hypothetical 
case. Here is a small, peaceful, and pros- 
perous community. The one large factory in 
this little town makes, let us say, garden 
implements. Many hundreds of the town’s 
inhabitants work in that factory. Now along 
comes the defense program and priority reg- 
ulations. The factory in the little town can 
no longer get all the steel needed to make 
garden implements. Rakes, trowels, and 
sprinklers aren’t needed very much for 
defense. 

At first gradually, and then in increasing 
numbers, men are laid off. Soon the factory 
shuts down altogether. Whole families of 
good Americans face a perilous future. And 
at a time, moreover, when their skills and 
determination are needed most. 

Mr. PowE.L. I gather, Mr. Fulton, that Sen- 
ator Mrap’s concern over this perplexing di- 
lemma is occasioned in good measure by what 
he hears from home. 

Mr. FULTON. Yes, indeed, Mr. Powell. He’s 
getting letters in increasing numbers from 
people facing this tragic possibility. They all 
ask their Senator for a quick, fair solution. 
It isn’t one easily arrived at. It will be 
reached, however, because America must fin- 
ish this defense job and still stay in business 
when the war is over. For instance, we are 
locating the bottlenecks caused by defense 
demands, so they can be opened, thus hold- 
ing the defense plan at express-train speed. 
We are studying how we can quickly put io 
work available tools and machines usable for 


defense. In other words, we want to see to 
it that this big job is so spread out that 
everyone can roll up his sleeves, spit on his 
hands, and pitch in. In that way our imagi- 
nary little town will be saved. The ma- 
chinery and tools in the factory will be 
readjusted. Instead of rakes and trowels it 
will produce actuating pins for hand gre- 
nades and buckles for helmet straps. Grad- 
ually the workers will return to their jobs 
and life in our little community will go 
busily on. 

With it all, Mr. Powell, Senator Mean’s 
mail does include a chuckle now and then. 
The man with his chicken, and then there’s 
always the ingenious scientist who secretly 
tells us abcut a mysterious, all-powerful, 
death-dealing device almost ready for sale. 
Yes; the mail bag is always full and he’ll 
probably never get caught up with it. He’s 
still glad to get it. It’s part of the way of 
life we're striving so hard to maintain. 

Mr. PoweEt., Thank you kindly, Mr. Fulton. 
And now to hear further from Senator 
Brivces, of New Hampshire, who indicated 
earlier in the program that his people back 
home were a bit skeptical about optimistic 
reports and headlines on the defense program. 
How about it, Senator? 

Senator Brinces. Yes; they are skeptical and 
there are reasons, despite the fact we seem 
to have a booming defense industry. To get 
an accurate, Over-all picture, we must realize 
that for this year we are planning to produce 
only $17,000,000,000 of defense materials, or 
about one-fifth of our total income. At best 
this is a modest schedule. But we're even 
20 to 30 percent behind on that. And remem- 
ber Hitler turns more than 45 percent of 
German capacity to war use. Yet only last 
week our Under Secretary of War made the 
statement that—and I quote him—“I doubt 
that more than 15 percent of America’s pro- 
ductive endeavor is devoted to defense work.” 
There’s your true situation and it’s not one 
to write home about. But you can readily 
see why people write to me about it here in 
Washington. Here is a typical letter. I quote: 
“Why aren’t we moving faster? Why are we 
still so far behind on all our effort, when a 
year has passed since we started on this ma- 
jor program? Billions have been spent, but 
with insufficient result. Senator Brincgs, 
what is the answer to this—that’s what we 
people here in New Hampshire want to know.” 


Mr. Powe... And Senator, what is the an- 
swer to that letter? 


Senator Briwcrs. The answer, I am con- 
vinced, and I’m not injecting a partisan note 
here, lies in the lack of a single unifying 
agency responsible directly to the President, 
yet having full power to get this job done 
right. All too many Government units are 
now operating and often at cross purposes. 
If we don’t adopt some intelligent way of 
pulling this whole thing together, America 
is heading for trouble. Let me refer to the 
situation on aluminum. I understand that 
when all the evidence placed before the Tru- 
man committee had been gathered, separated, 
and weighed they found that there was no 
one individual or agency upon whom the 
blame could be placed. All they knew was 
that there was a serious shortage with no 
one responsible for seeing to it that the short- 
age was made up. The same holds true of 
our machine-tool capacity. Fifty percent of 
such capacity is still idle this very day. That 
couldn’t happen with responsible adminis- 
tration. 

Mr. Powe.ut. Senator Brinces, do you not 
find that your constituents feel that the na- 
tional program is not a thing apart, but very 
much an integral element of their daily 
budget? That is to say, Senator, that the 
people back home, the taxpayer, if you please, 
wants to be reassured that his extra tax dol- 
lars are not being spent for those things 
which are not basically part of our defense 
program? 
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Senator Brinces. Yes, Mr. Powell; the mail 
I receive which does not directly deal with 
Government contracts for defense orders, re- 
flects a genuine concern on the part of the 
average voter as to whether there is not room 
for economy even in a super super spending 
program. 

Mr. Powe... You mean, Senator, to put it 
another way, that the rank ana file of Amer- 
ica has billions for defense business, but not 
one cent for monkey business. 

Senator Brivers. Put it that way if you 
will, Mr. Powell, but in the words of those 
from whom I hear, America wants an ac- 
counting of its tax dollars. 

Mr. Powe. I see, sir. And what do you 
think the Congress ought to do in this 
respect? 

Senator Brinces. It is hard to say, with the 
new revenue bill not yet out of the House 
Ways and Means Committee, but I am con- 
vinced that the new revenue bill should di- 
rectly call upon the executive branch of the 
Government to specify wherein cuts can be 
made in Federal expenditures to the benefit 
of both taxpayer and the defense program. 

Mr. Powsetu. In other words, you feel the 
President himself should indicate to Congress 
how it can prune and where? 

Senator Brivces. I do, indeed. 

Mr. PowELu. Well, if I’m not talking out 
of turn, those are exactly the sentiments of 
the large membership of the Committee of 
Americans. And, in fact, the membership of 
this committee, individually and collectively, 
has urged upon the House Ways and Means 
Committee that a resolution accompany the 
new three and a half billion dollar revenue 
bill calling for a restriction of spending on 
all items not directly contributing to na- 
tional defense. 

Senator Brinces. Mr. Powell, I hope you're 
right, and I don’t think your group or any- 
one intelligently seeking a cut in nondefense 
spending is talking out of turn. 

Mr. PowELL. Thank you, Senator. What do 
people up your way consider as a typical non- 
defense expenditure? 

Senator Brimces. No. 1 on the list of un- 
necessary things should be the proposed St. 
Lawrence waterway.. This project would 
probably cost around $1,000,000,000. It would 
require from 6 to 8 years to complete. It 
would divert to a questionable project men 
and material vitally needed to build planes, 
ships, tanks, and guns. 

Mr. Power... Aside from the vast cost of this 
project, do you feel, as a member of the Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee, that it might turn 
out to be a military liability instead of a 
military advantage? 

Senator Brinces. I do feel it would be a lia- 
bility. I have sat in committees and listened 
to the testimony of experts. I have talked 
with our military leaders, who have stated 
that if this country were invaded the best way 
for a foreign power to invade it would be 
down the St. Lawrence, splitting this country 
in two. In other words, if we should build 
the St. Lawrence waterway, we should be 
offering to any hostile invading power a 
paved highway to the heart of America. 

Mr. PowELL. Thank you very much Senator 
Bripces. We have a few minutes left and in 
this interval, I would like to recall the chair- 
man of the Special Committee Investigating 
National Defense, Senator Harry Truman, of 
Missouri. Senator TruMAN, you said that 
your mail brought an inquiry from a mother 
who wondered whether her boy was comfort- 
able at camp. 

Senator TrRuMAN. Yes, Mr. Powell, I have 
received not one, but many such letters. 

Mr. PoweLu. Fact is, Senator Truman, I 
understand that your committee has been 
conducting an extensive investigation into 
Army-camp construction and partly because 
of the pressure from back home. Just what 
do you and your defense committee hear 
from back home in this respect? 
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Senator Truman.I have been hearing 
plenty, Mr. Powell. I have received a sur- 
prising number of communications from 
persons who are shocked at some of the waste 
and negligence that they have seen. Also, 
I have personally inspected several of the 
camps and talked to the soldiers themselves. 
After all you can’t expect an electrician, for 
example, who has been drafted at $21 a month 
to find pleasure in watching an Army camp 
building being completely wired three times. 
And you can’t blame soldiers who were pro- 
fessional carpenters before the Army got 
them, for being indignant when they see a 
gang of highly paid novices standing around 
leaning on their ladders. 

I do think that we all have to expect a 
certain amount of waste because of the 
tremendous emphasis on speed. But I for 
one have been amazed at the extent of this 
waste. In fact at the present time Senator 
WALLGREN, of Washington, a member of our 
defense committee, and Charles P. Clark, the 
committee’s associate chief counsel, are out 
on the West coast investigating the defense 
situation out there. 

I attribute this waste largely to the lack 
of proper planning. The Army had 20 years 
to prepare for this emergency, and, like mcst 
other Americans, I had always thought that 
when M-day came around the Army would 
simply open its files, take out carefully pre- 
pared plans, and quickly provide the neces- 
sary construction along lines predetermined 
long ago. 

Mr. Powe... But that wasn’t the case, Sen- 
ator TRUMAN? 

Senator Truman. No; the fact is that 
M-day or mobilization day came and they 
didn’t even know it until several months 
later. And then it turned out that the plans 
available were all based on assumed facts. 
The assumed facts proved false, and hastily 
improvised plans had to be substituted. 

Mr. Powe... If you please, Senator Tru- 
MAN, give us just one “for instance” to illus- 
trate what ycu mean. 

Senator TRUMAN. Very well. For instance, 
one camp site was presumably chosen because 
it was in an area having an adequate supply 
of water. It developed subsequently, though, 
that the same site had to be abandoned be- 
cause of the actual inadequacy of the water 
supply. 

Mr. PowELL. It certainly is no joking mat- 
ter, but it would seem the situation you de- 
scribe practically turned M-day into thirst 
day. 

Senator TruMan. I can’t exactly subscribe 
to that, Mr. Powell. But it was just one of 
those things which you are bound to find 
in a democracy which overnight girds itself 
to meet dictatorship. We start slowly, but 
we finish fast. 

Mr. PowELL. I know you are perfectly right 
there, Senator. 

Senator TruMan. Moreover, Mr. Powell, I 
am glad to be able to say that the Army did 
get the camps constructed in time; that they 
were in fact very good camps; and that the 
soldiers, furthermore, are today well housed, 
well fed, and well taken care of. 

Mr. PowELL. Then your criticism, Senator 
Truman, is what? 

Senator Truman. My criticism of camp 
construction is limited to criticism of the 
high cost, the waste, and the inefficiency. 
And you and I are going to have to pay for 
the cost, the waste, and the inefficiency in 
the form of increased taxation for years to 
ccme. 

Mr. Powe... Senator Truman, the clock 
tells me I must forbear asking you and Sen- 
ator Bripces and Mr. Fulton any further 
questions with respect to our national- 
defense program. But I see I have a few 
seconds to pay my grateful respects to you 
all. In this connection, and on behalf of 
Dean Emeritus Roscoe Pound, of Harvard, 
who is chairman of the Committee of Amer- 
icans, I wish to thank you most appreciatively 


for your joint contribution of this third pres- 
entation of the Congressional Mailbag. Join- 
ing with me in this expression of gratitude 
are Prof. Edwin Kemmerer, of Princeton, 
and Berkley Thomas, who are vely 
vice chairman and president of the Com- 
mittee of Americans. 

Senator Truman. Mr. Powell, if I may have 
a second, I wish to say that we on Capitol 
Hill who have followed these programs of 
the Committee of Americans, bringing the 
legislative branch closer to its constituents 
back home, are happy to have the oppor- 
tunity offered. 

Mr. Powe... Very kind of you, Senator 
TRUMAN, and thank you, Senator Brinces and 
Mr. Fulton for your part in the develop- 
ment of this program, the Congressional 
Mailbag. This is Royce Powell saying good 
night. 

ANNOUNCER. You have just heard from two 
United States Senators appearing on a pres- 
entation of the Committee of Americans en- 
titled “The Congressional Mailbag.” This 
program marked a third in a series of pro- 
grams brought to you from Washington and 
featuring Members of both Houses of Con- 
gress who read from and comment on the 
mail they receive from back home. On to- 
night’s program were Senator STyLEes Brincss, 
of New Hampshire, a member of the Senate 
Military Affairs Committee, and Senator 
Harry S. Truman, of Missouri, chairman of 
the Special Senate Committee Investigating 
the National Defense Program, and Hugh A. 
Fulton, who spoke in behalf of Senator Mgap, 
of New York, a member of that committee. 
Royce Powell, acting for the Committee of 
Americans, presided over the opening of the 
Congressional Mailbag. For copies of this 
broadcast, write to Committee of Americans, 
122 East Forty-second Street, New York City. 
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RESOLUTION OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
CONFERENCE OF SAVINGS AND LOAN 
ASSOCIATIONS 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, the Pa- 
cific Northwest Conference of Savings 
and Loan Associations recently met at 
Gearhart, Oreg., at which conference ap- 
proximately 300 people were present, rep- 
resenting the savings and loan associa- 
tions from the States of Washington, 
Oregon, Idaho, Montana, Wyoming, and 
Utah. The conference adopted a resolu- 
tion, which I ask to include in my re- 
marks. The resolution follows: 

Whereas there exists an “unlimited emer- 
gency” as declared by the President of the 
United States, it is incumbent upon us as 
citizens to consider well to what extent and 
in what manner we may best contribute to 
the welfare of the Nation: 

First. By placing our personal time and 
talents at the beck and call of our leader, 
President Roosevelt; 

Second. By placing the institutions which 
we represent in a position— 

(a) To assist in furnishing housing in de- 
fenmse areas, 
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(b) To continue to finance homes in our 
several communities to the extent that such 
construction is justified by a healthy demand 
for housing, 

(c) To use to the fullest extent the facili- 
ties of our institutions for the distribution of 
United States defense bonds; 

Third. By anticipating the effect upon our 
industry of the national emergency and mak- 
ing recommendations to the Congress and to 
the administrative and independent agencies 
of our Government so that regardless of con- 
ditions, we may make the maximum contri- 
bution to our Nation’s welfare during the 

and also during the difficult 
transition from a wartime to a peacetime 
basis which will follow: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this conference urge the 
immediate enactment of such legislation as 
is necessary for the further purchase of 
shares in building, savings, and loan associa- 
tions by the H. O. L. C. 

That a revolving fund be established con- 
sisting of the present unexpended portion of 
the prior appropriation, together with any 
and all future appropriations for such pur- 
chase; and be it further 

Resolved, That the president and secretary 
of the Pacific Northwest Savings and Loan 
Conference send a copy of this resolution to 
each Member of Congress from the States 
comprising the eleventh home-loan bank 
district; to the Honorable Jesse H. Jones, 
Federal Loan Administrator; to the Honora- 
ble John H. Fahey, Chairman of the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board; to the Honorable 
James Twohy, Governor of the Federal Home 
Loan Bank System; and to Mr. Morton Bod- 
fish, executive vice president of the United 
States Savings and Loan League. 
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Mr. SWEENEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following edi- 
torial from the Gaelic American, New 
York, July 26, 1941: 


{From the Gaelic American, New York, July 
26, 1941] 


LORD HALIFAX SHOULD !E SENT HOME 


Lord Halifax never tires in his task to in- 
veigle America into the presen* war to pro- 
tect and extend the British Empire. Where- 
ever he can secure a tolerant gathering, gen- 
erally at luncheons, he tells his audience that 
his country is fighting for worid freedom and 
democracy and he never fails to couple the 
United States as an actual ally of his country. 
Already the leaders of England talk as if the 
United States were their partner in the war 
against what they call the domination c* the 
world by Hitler. 

In their estimation Hitler is the big bad 
wolf and on the highways of the world they 
are denouncing him and begging aid from 
America and other countries for his defeat. 
So far they have been unsuccessful in their 
appeals and it is doubtful if they had any 
important part in bringing about a rupture 
between Germany and Russia. From the start 
of hostilities in Europe, Russia seemed to be 
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uniriendly to Germany. In the early stages 
of the war Russia moved her forces toward 
the German frontier and gobbled up a part 
of Poland after its people had been defeated 
by the German Armies. In the Balkan war 
she increased her forceg on her Balkan front 
and though she did not actually interfere 
her forces remained as a constant menace to 
Germany which she regarded at least as a 
powerful rival. This threat remained so men- 
acing and constant that wer was inevitable 
for many months before Germany turned her 
armies eastward and invaded Russia. ; 

England has pinned her hope of victory in 
American intervention and her officials in 
this country, including Lord Halifax and his 
aides and propagandists have redoubled their 
efforts to involve Ame-ica in a foreign war. 

Lord Halifax, the English Ambassador, 
speaking on July 18 at San Francisco, at a 
luncheon of the Commonwealth Club, cou- 
pled the United States with his own country. 
After paying a tribute to the Russians, he 
said, in part: 

“If Hitler’s campaign against Russia goes 
according to his calculations, and it certainly 
has not done so yet, we muy expect that he 
will turn to us and make an offer of specious 
terms of peace. What are these likely to be? 
He may announce that, having conquered 
Europe, his ambitions are now satisfied; that 
Europe must remain a closed continent in 
which he must be allowed to dc as he pleases, 
that he will leave the British Empire and 
the United States in peace, though trade and 
commerce would necessarily, in some circum- 
stances, have to be carried on on his terms.” 

He said it is the settled policy of the British 
Government, and also the Government of 
the United States, to do all in their power 
to preserve peace in the Pacific. 

Lord Halifax, if his words are to be accepted 
as sincere, regards the United States as an ally 
of his country in her war against Germany. 
As America has not yet declared war, this as- 
sumption on the part of Halifax is at least 
premature More than 80 percent of the 
American people are opposed to intervention 
in Europe’s imperialist war and they are un- 
alterably opposed to spilling American blood 
or wasting American treasure in a confiict 
which has no concern for them. Of course, 
Lord Halifax can fall back for justification of 
his statements on the words of Knox, Stimson, 
and other high-ranking members of the 
Washington administration. Our warmon- 
gers assert that England’s war is our war and 
that she is protecting us against German in- 
vasion. The administration spokesmen take 
no note of the fact that Germany’s hands are 
full, perhaps more than full, in her colossal 
campaign against Russia on her eastern fron- 
tier and with the British Empire with her col- 
onies and possessions in every continent, 
facing her in other directions. Under such cir- 
cumstances it is either foolish or dishonest to 
speak of Germany as a prospective invader of 
America. The warmongers go so far as to say 
that the invasion may come through Siberia, 
Alaska, and Canada. An invasion from the 
east is as impossible as an invasion from the 
west over the 3,000 miles expanse of the broad 
Atlantic. In the gigantic struggle waged at 
present in Russia we read that the German 
forces have been delayed in their progress by 
rivers, svch as the Dnieper and lesser rivers. 
Has not the 21 miles of the English Channel 
prevented for nearly 2 years the invasion of 
England by Germany’s Armies? In the World 
War the French rivers delayed the onward 
rush of the German legions? The talk of the 
invasion of America by Germany with the 
thousands of miles of ocean separating Amer- 
ica from Europe is propaganda which can 
only deceive the credulous and uneducated. 
England's prupagandists, in thei: efforts to 
create hysteria among Americans, are going 
to great lengths in spinning fairy tales of in- 
vasiun via Siberia, Alaska, and Canada. The 
vast Atlantic is regarded s a rivulet by the 
scaremongers, but its waters remain as an in- 
superable obstacle to invasion from Europe. 


At one time Lord Halifax and his hordes of 
propagandists wgulid be called to task by a 
virile American Government for their stunts 
to involve this country in a war to protect the 
British Empire. In Grover Cleveland’s time 
an English Minister, Lord Sackville West, was 
promptly sent home because of his interfer- 
ence in an American election. Today an 
English Ambassador and his aides are permit- 
ted to roam the country unchecked and un- 
afraid in their frantic efforts to involve our 
young men in imperialist wars, and, further- 
more, they are backed up by the Knoxes, the 
Stimsons, the Ickes, and the entire Wash- 
ington Cabinet. Is the age of patriotism and 
Americanism gone? 
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Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include the following editorial by 
Hon. Dan Tompkins, editor and cwner of 
the Jackson County Journal, published at 
Sylva, N.C. The <ditoriai is as follows: 


[From the Jackson County (N.C.) Journal of 
July 24, 1941] 
v-5 

The symbols are appearing everywhere in 
the German-occupied portions of the conti- 
nent of Europe. V, the first letter in victory, 
is also the Roman figure 5. Hence the 
numerous variations, the figure 5, the Morse 
code for victory, the playing of the Fifth 
Symphony, and so on, has spread throughout 
the continent like wildfire. Hundreds of ar- 
rests have been handed out. And yet the 
V symbol appears everywere, on buildings, 
is tapped out in Morse on the tables of cafes, 
is heard on radio receivers, appears on win- 
dows, walls, sidewalks, barns, outbuildings, 
on the backs of German soldiers, on the Ger- 
man Embassies in Rome, Istanbul, Madrid, 
and every conceivable place from the fjords 
of Norway to the blue waters of the Mediter- 
ranean. For V stands for victory for democ- 
racy and Christianity over this new tyranny 
and new paganism. The V’s are said to irk 
the Germans no end. It is the pledge of 
man to man and woman to woman that the 
freedom-loving peoples will continue to 
struggle until the light onze more wipes away 
the darkness of this new night that has set- 
tled like a miasmic mist upon Europe, the 
cradle of our race. It also causes the Germans 
to tremble for it is the living symbol of un- 
conquerable mankind, a token of the great 
caldron of wrath that is brewing. ‘Mine eyes 
have seen the glory of the coming of the Lord, 
He is trampling out the vintage where the 
grapes of wrath are stored.” 

Little would one have dreamt, a few years 
ago, that history would so far repeat itself as 
to recur to the days when Christianity was 
liv'ng underground in the catacombs of 
Rome; when the symbol of the fish was the 
shibboleth by which the followers of the light, 
that was brought into the world by the Naza- 
rene and spread throughout the empire by 
the fishermen of Galilee, made themselves 
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known to each other and defied the temporal 
Power of Rome to forever imprison the souls 
of men or to keep light and liberty in hiding 
beneath the ground. 

There is a marked similarity between the 
then and the now; between the V and the 
fish. Both quietly hurled their defiance to 
the tyrant and his cohorts, and brought the 
rays of hope to the hearts of sorely op- 
pressed men and women. 

There is one difference. The Christians 
of the catacombs were waging their cam- 
paign alone except for the power of God, who 
always bides His time and brings better days 
when the fullness of time arrives. The V 
army in Europe has behind it the power of 
the British Empire, the blessings of the 
United States of America, and the prayers 
of the sons of liberty everywhere. 

V stands for victory. And a British victory 
is the hope of the restoration of liberty to 
men and women, of a return to sanity and 
the days when a human being will be recog- 
nized as the most valuable of all earth’s 
riches. Liberty and Christianity are again 
going through the fiery trials. The aim of 
the Hitler revolution is tc wipe both from 
the face of the earth; and Hitler indicts 
himself of that. charge in his own words: 

“Two worlds are in conflict, two philoso- 
phies of life. One of these worlds must break 
asunder. Can a dynamic revolution stop at 
a sharing of the world? Must not the 
struggle continue until the final world do- 
minion of a single nation? My motto is 
‘Destroy by every means. So-called inter- 
national law will not check me—one is 
either German or Christian. You can’t be 
both.” 

There you have the truth, the meaning of 
all this titanic conflict, and from the lips of 
Hitler himself. Germany has set about to 
blot out the Bible, both Old and New Testa- 
ments, to destroy by every means known to 
man or devil, Judaism, Freemasonry, and 
Christianity, for the reason that the teach- 
ings and philosophies of these stand in the 
way of his hopes of enslaving the bodies and 
the souls of men, of substituting totalitar- 
ian frightfulness for fredeom, and of forcing 
all Germany to do the will of Hitler, and ail 
the world to do the will of Germany. 

Winston Churchil) has said that the 
mightiest weapon the Empire has is the spirit 
of the people. That is profound truth. It is 
impossible to overcome spirit by physical 
force. For that reason, of all the diabolical 
weapons used by Hitler, the propaganda is the 
worst, for it is directed not against physical 
armaments but against the spiritual bulwark 
of the free peoples. By cunning lies, fre- 
quently repeated, by half-truths reiterated, 
the way was paved between 1918 and 1939 for 
the present assault by Germany upon the free 
institutions of the world. How cunningly ~ 
that propaganda was devised, how potent it 
was, is proved every day. It enervated France 
until she folded up like a mushroom when 
the attack by force came. It held the British 
people within its grasp until the real truth 
Was so apparent that anyoue could read, and 
until it was almost too late to retrieve the 
threatened liberties of the peoples of the Em- 
pire. It was taught in the schools in Amer- 
ica, preached from the puipits, hurled at our 
ears over the radio, published in our papers 
and magazines, and spoken from the plat- 
form, until the voice of sanity and of the 
traditional love of liberty ir America was 
almost drowned out. Its manifestations be- 
came a national disease and a national scan- 
dal. Youth movements that recognized not 
the ancient leandmarks of freedom as set up 
hy our fathers swarmed over the land like a 
pestilence. Pacifist groups were so power- 
ful that the American Legion could not make 
its voice heard in the councils of the Nation. 

The majority of Americans actually be- 
lieved that the Treaty of Versailles was an 
atrocity, although our country was not a 
signatory to it, and although a young German 
had been sent to a concentration camp for 
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an indefinite time for expressing the opinion 
that its terms were not nearly so harsh as 
those that would have been imposed had Ger- 
many won the last war. Many Americans, the 
majority, we believe, came to the conclusion 
that American participation in the last war 
was a mistake, that our leaders were duped 
into entering it, that those of us who waged 
it in mortal combat were imbeciles and fools, 
and that our country was actuated by the 
low motive of trying to save somebody's 
money (whose, it was never said, except for 
the indefinite term “international bankers’) 
instead of the high purpose of preserving the 
liberties that had been so dearly won for us 
by our forebears. It brought about, in 20 
years or less, e complete reversal of the think- 
ing of a great Nation regarding practically 
every principle upon which our country was 
founded and for which it had ever contended. 
In other words, it made us e different nation, 
for, “As he thinketh in his heart, so is he.” 

When the physical onslaught came France 
fell, Britain had to again find her soul, and 
America had to regain her high principles. 

The V in Europe, the spirit of the British, 
and the reawakening of America are the an- 
swer to the German horroi. The spirit of 
freemen will again sweep the world clean of 
this unutterably filthy thing that Germany 
has set up for all the world to worship. 
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EDITORIAL FROM THE ROXBURY (N. Y.) 
TIMES 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editcrial from the Roxbury 
(N. Y.) Times of July 26, 1941: 


[From the Roxbury (N. Y.) Times of July 26, 
1941] 


A SLICHT CASE OF CONFUSION 


It is no novelty, to be sure, to find various 
departments of government working at cross- 
purposes. But political thinking on the sub- 
ject of the automobile industry’s place in de- 
fense offers a particularly interesting current 
example in this line. 

It was only about a year ago that the 
Federal tax on gasoline was raised 50 percent 
to meet defense needs. Now a further jump 
of 65 percent is being debated. 

Meanwhile an administration spokesman 
is talking in terms of gasless Sundays and 
other measures to cut down the use of auto- 
mobiles. Proposals are also advanced to cut 
down the production of cars even more dras- 
tically than originally planned and to place 
a tax on the sale of each new and second- 
hand car—the latter a deterrent tax aimed 
more at cutting down purchases than at rais- 
ing revenues. 

It may be naive in this period of Alice-in- 
Wonderland economics to invoke simple rules 
of mathematics and logic. But it is hard to 
see how the Government proposes to raise 
higher revenues by raising tax rates and then 
greatly curtailing the operations that are 


being taxed. In otherwords, you can’t take 
the cake and then expect te have it given to 
you, too. 
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Mr. SWEENEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
oRD, I include a timely letter by our 
former colleague, Hon. John J. O’Con- 
nor, of New York. to the editor of the 
Washington Times-Herald. When met- 
ropolitan newspapers pose the question, 
“What the hell is going on, anyhow?” it 
is time for the Representatives of the 
people in Congress to forget their parti- 
sanship and find the answer to what is 
going on in many of the responsible 
agencies of our Government. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 24, 1941. 
Eprror, WASHINGTON TIMES-HERALD, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: The editorial in today’s issue 
titled “President of the World?—Maybe,” 
winds up with “What the hell is going on, 
anyhow?’ 

That question should be the keynote ex- 
pression of all thinking Americans. Some of 
us have been saying it for a long, long time. 
It should serve to counteract the prevailing 
slogan of surrender, “What can you do?” 

The latter cowardly expression plays right 
into the hands of those who intend to do 
what they want to do—lead us into war. 

“What can you do?” now fall from the lips 
of even Republican leaders in Congress—and 
out. Our leading citizens of both parties 
seem to have succumbed to this apathetic at- 
titude—“planned that way.” 

At least one of the fallacies pervading 
the whole situation, as evidenced in the re- 
cent about-face of some leading columnists, 
for instance, is that each step taken becomes 
an irrevocable premise. “There’s no going 
back” they say, even though the start was 
all wrong. “There’s no stopping now.” Let 
the drunkard drink himself to death. He 
shouldn’t have got drunk in the first place— 
or was it “the second place”? 

That logic of keeping on going after the 
first false step—or even many—seems to per- 
vade our best minds. 

There was a day, however, when some men 
were big enough to call a halt, long enough, 
at least, to say, like you, “What the hell is 
going on, anyhow?” 

“What is all this?” 

“What got us into this mess?” 

“Let’s pull one foot out of the mud before 
the other gets in.” 

“Let’s call a halt.” 

There still must be heaps of people think- 
ing that way, who, with a little encourage- 
ment, may yet dare to stanc the “smear” of 
“Roosevelt hater,” “appeaser,” “pro-Nazi,” etc. 
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Schicklgruber was O. K. when Mr. Roose- 
velt telegraphed him to go ahead with the 
Munich plan and swallow Ozechoslovakia. 

Big Joe was N. G. when he was tied up with 
Schicklgruber. Now he’s aces. 

It all makes one dizzy—and, of course, that 
also plays into the hands of the dreamers 
of Union Now and a World-Wide Democracy 
with such “democratic” components as the 
British Empire, China, Greece, Russia, et al. 

However disappointing it may be to Mr. 
Roosevelt, I now nominate “Pal Joey” as the 
most logical, best qualifiea head of that 
potpourri. 

Keep up the good work. 

Minorities have often been right. 

Sincerely yours, 
JoHN O’CONNOR, 
Former Congressman. 
Copy to New York Daily News. 
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EDITORIAL FROM THE BROOKLYN 
TABLET 


Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, I recom- 
mend the following editorial from the 
Brooklyn Tablet, entitled “Declaration of 
Independence,” to my colleagues as 
worth-while reading during this hyster- 
ical perind through which we are now 
going: 

DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 


Next Friday Americans will celebrate the 
Fourth of July. We shall commemorate the 
signing of the Declaration of Independence 
which is reprinted on another page. This 
epoch-making document announced to the 
world that the American people, then num- 
bering but 3,000,000 people, were able to run 
their own affairs. They told foreign govern- 
ments to clear out of the country, that this 
Nation no longer depended on Europe for its 
life. 

As we celebrate this eventful day in the 
year of our Lord 1941, Americans should once 
more tell the world that ours is a free and 
independent Republic and no invasion or ex- 
ternal interference with our life will be per- 
mitted. 

The Declaration of Independence on this 
year takes a new face because the United 
States is threatened, aye, is suffering, from a 
new invasion. There are foreign agents here 
galore; there are organizations in defiance of 
our Constitution, insisting on “Union Now”; 
aye, there are those who think the United 
States should be run from 10 Downing Street, 
London; and on the air we hear British offi- 
cials in London telling us what to do, when 
to do it, and how to do it. As a matter of 
fact, more is suggested to us than if we were 
one of the dominions. 

On July 4, 1776, Americans expréssed their 
desire to be rid of foreign entanglements. 
They wanted the world to know that this Na- 
tion was independent of foreign rule, of the 
hates, divisions, jealousies, and wars of 
ancient nations. 

The tablet follows the ideals set forth by 
our forefathers. We think it was a blunder 
to have entered the World War in 1917. We 








stated mixing in foreign entanglements was 
not only contrary to the lessons taught by 
our forefathers and contrary to the Declara- 
tion of Independence but was an outrage on 
the American people. For more than 2 years 
before the present war commenced, and ever 
since, we have consistently stood for the 
sound teachings of the fathers of the Re- 
public. We have received direction in the 
Holy Father’s message; namely, “Nothing is 
gained in war that cannot be achieved by 
peace; in war all is lost.” For these reasons, 
among others, we have said, and the common 
people overwhelmingly support our position, 
that the stupid suicide of Europe is some- 
thing we should avoid. 

Do not Sunday’s events prove once more 
the sound judgment of the vast majority of 
the American people? ‘Two of the dictators 
have fallen out. The vicious Hitler attacks 
the equally vicious Stalin—leaders of two 
corrupting regimes which all true Americans 
denounce and in which they will have no 
part. Several hours after those two totali- 
tarians got together, Winston Churchill, 
Prime Minister of Great Britain, in a typical 
blood-curdling dictatorial speech, threw off 
the mask. The British Empire, which we 
have been told was fighting for the highest 
ideals for civilization, liberty, and even God, 
as Mr. Churchill said, grasped the hands of 
Stalin as an ally. Here is Stalin, his hands 
dripping with the blood of Christians and 
Jews, the worst persecutor of Christianity 
since Nero, the foe of the family, and the 
champion of nihilistic revolution, the partner 
who gave Hitler the go-ahead signal to start 
the war, the invader and robber of large sec- 
tions of China, of Finland, of Rumania, of 
Poland, and the aggressor who seized all of 
Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia, and the man 
who sent his agents all over the world plot- 
ting the destruction of Christian civilization, 
this man now becomes the ally of Great 
Britain, the one whom Mr. Churchill is 
pleased to embrace. 

Is not Churchill’s expediency about the 
same as Hitler’s, Stalin’s, and Mussolini’s? Is 
he not as cold-bloodedly anti-Christian in 
violating pledges, in ridiculing ideals, in 
championing anti-God? 

What is more degrading is the brazen ef- 
frontery of the Prime Minister in telling the 
United States—this Nation dedicated to God 
and freedom of religion—to follow his lead in 
marching alongside of Stalin, Satan’s satellite. 
In this respect it was shocking to Americans 
to read that President Roosevelt on Tuesday 
accepted Under Secretary Welles’ tortuous 
reasoning that the end justifies the means, 
that expediency is superior to principles; that 
the Soviet beliefs are immoral but the Soviet 
aims are godly. Only recently, on May 27, 
1941, President Roosevelt in his radio address 
in speaking of the possibility of a Nazi vic- 
tory, said: “Even our right to worship would 
be threatened. The Nazi world does not 
. recognize any god except Hitler, for the Nazis 
are as ruthless as the Communists in the 
denial of God. What place has religion which 
preaches tue dignity of the human being, of 
the majesty of the human soul, in a world 
whose moral standards are measured by 
- treachery and bribery and ‘fifth columnists’?” 

Now, however, the President indicates that 
American treasure and goods will be made 
available for an anti: American, Christ-hating 
government which is the antithesis of every- 
thing for which freemen stood. Soon, per- 
heps, it will be bundles for Moscow, then a 
change on our coins from “In God we trust” 
to “In Stalin we trust,” then the placing of 
Browder on a throne of fame, and finally 
American blood being shed abroad because a 
boat was sunk at Viadivostok or “Siberia is 
our first line of defense.” 

In the war which now has degenerated into 

a fight between Hitler and Stalin, with Eng- 
land but an onlooker, any aid we give to 
either of these tyrants means that morality is 
gassed, liberty shelled, the four freedoms 
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mined, Christianity sabotaged, and American 
civilization betrayed. 

Americans should stand as one in saying 
we cannot have any part in this imperialistic 
and hypocritical championing of Soviet Rus- 
sia. We have sympathy for the suffering 
Russian people—like Churchill has—and we 
have sympathy for the suffering German 
people—which Churchill has not—but we 
have no support, no friendship, for the gi- 
gantic Russian liquidating machine which 
has been a curse to humanity. The tradi- 
tions, the history, the ideals, and the sound 
sense of our American people forbid any 
truckling, any partnership, any support even 
indirect, with these Communist and Fascist 
destroyers of life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness. Catholic Americans in particu- 
lar cannot have any part in supporting the 
master of the Kremlin for, as Pope Pius XI 
said in his Encyclical on Atheistic Com- 
munism. 

“See to it, venerable brethren, that the 
faithful do not allow themselves to be de- 
ceived. Communism is intrinsically wrong, 
and no one who would save Christian civili- 
zation may collaborate with it in any under- 
taking whatsoever. Those who permit them- 
selves to be deceived into lending their aid 
toward the triumph of Communism in their 
own country, will be the first to fall victims 
of their error. And the greater the antiquity 
and grandeur of the Christian civilization in 
the regions where Communism successfully 
penetrates, so much more devastating will be 
the hatred displayed by the godless.” 

Aside from assisting Stalin in Europe 
abroad we must not forget the vast, well- 
organized army in the United States dedi- 
cated to the furtherance of the socialistic 
aims of Soviet Russia. By joining with Rus- 
sia, as Churchill wishes, we clasp the hands 
of the Communists here for the purpcse of 
defeating the paperhanger menace. Joining 
with Russia means a Declaration of Inde- 
pendence for the “reds” in America from all 
the ties which bind civilized, Christianized, 
and democracy-loving people who love 
America first. 

Sunday’s events once more tell Americans 
we should keep out of this insane war and in- 
dict the judgment of those who favor giving 
our substance and pledging our future to 
either side in the war. If Germany conquers 
Russia, we have the triumph of the hated 
nazi-ism; if Russia defeats Germany, we have 
the triumph of the hated communism. We 
want neither. We stand for America and 
America at peace. Keep America out of war; 
keep war out of America. Uphold our Consti- 
tution, which includes, “Treason against the 
United States shall consist only in levying 
war against them or in adhering to their ene- 
mies, giving them aid and comfort” (sec. 3, 
subdivision 1, of art. ITI). 

The Declaration of Independence was 
founded on a united America, free of obnox- 
ious ideologies which have made Europe a 
playground for war. Our forefathers hated 
no nation. They loved freedom and peace 
and for this reason they resolved to mind 
their own business and to listen only to 
Europe’s appeals for charity. It was this 
spirit which made America strong, self-re- 
liant, and not a cringing supplicant or a reck- 
less and stupid spender of the lifeblood and 
patrimony of its future children. Make 1941 
a great day for celebrating our American in- 
dependence and tell the defeatists, who think 
this Nation cannot defend itself, and the in- 
ternational warmakers, who would sacrifice 
American youth abroad, and the “Union Now,” 
“Hands Across the Sea” groups, as well as the 
Communists, Fascists, Nazis, you have no 
place here. This is the American Nation— 
land of the free and home of the brave—and 
not a group of automata or sheep, fit to be 
ruled but not to rule. Away with war, away 
with foreign entanglements. Let that be the 
Declaration of Independence, of peace and 
defense in 1941. 
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POEM BY EMMA LAZARUS 


Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr, Speaker, this 
week marks the ninety-second anniver- 
sary of the birth of Emma Lazarus, an 
American poetess, who died at the un- 
timely age of 38. 

Miss Lazarus’ name appears in many 
anthologies, and she is best known for 
the poem which adorns the Statue of 
Liberty at the entrance to the New York 
Harbor, and which reads as follows: 

THE GOLDEN DOOR 
Give me your tired, your poor, 
Your huddled masses yearning to breathe 
free, 
The wretched refuse of your teeming shore, 
Send these, the homeless, tempest-tossed to 
me: 
I lift my lamp beside the golden door. 
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HON. GUY M. GILLETTE 
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Wednesday, July 30 (legislative day of 
Monday, July 28), 1941 


ADDRESS BY HON. GUY M. GiLLETTE, OF 
IOWA 


Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, I ask 
Unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
by me on the subject Remedy Versus 
Subsidy for the Farmer. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
oRD, as follows: 


Unfortunately in the past the farmer has 
had to pay for the wars. I hope that we can 
arrange matters better next time. The 
farmer has had to pay for them, because, 
unlike industry, he is not organized to take 
care of himself in the great economic up- 
heaval which wars create. 

Obviously I am in favor of helping the 
farmer in these great emergencies by Gov- 
ernment subsidy or any other means which 
are necessary for his survival, and have con- 
sistently supported such proposals in the 
Congress, but I am far more interested in re- 
lieving the causes of his distress rather than 
in treating the symptoms. One of the po- 
tent causes is the great, closely integrated 
business organizations, on the one hand, and 
the disorganized farmers on the other, which 
results in the farmer both selling and buying 
in controlled market when all of the cards 
of the game are stacked against him. 
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The whole pressure of the present emer- 
gency is against the interest of the farmer. 
We must keep down food prices in the in- 
terest of the consumer; we must follow the 
good-neighbor policy with Latin America by 
holding down prices and perhaps taking some 
of their farm surpluses; we must absorb the 
domestic surpluses arising from reduced ex- 
ports by a policy of low prices; and under the 
defense program we must throw more and 
more of our raw materials and labor into the 
war machine to the detriment of the farm 
population which must buy from the pool of 
depleted necessities. 

In the long run we may have to assist the 
farmer in this unbalanced emergency even 
more than under present provision of law, 
but I should prefer to treat the disease first 
rather than the symptoms; namely, to open 
up free rather than controlled markets for 
the farmer’s products and reduce the prices 
through some competition in the things the 
farmer must buy. 

The farmers are approximately the only 
group yet remaining who must produce all 
they can and sell at any price the buyers 
offer. The industrial world, on the other 
hand, is in a position to decide in advance 
how much it will produce and what the price 
shall be. A few great companies in each of 
our major industries are in a position to dic- 
tate price and production policy. 

I should like to emphasize this point with 
a few figures. The iron and steel industry 
turns out products valued at about $8,000,- 
000,000 annually; yet a dozen or 15 steel com- 
panies dominate the whole with 3 or 4 com- 
panies producing 75 percent of the total. 
Petroleum products amount to about $2,500,- 
000,000 annually, with 20 companies covering 
most of the field, of which a half-dozen are 
dominant. Rubber products run to $1,000,- 
000,000 annually, with 4 companies producing 
80 or 90 percent. 

Contrast this concentrated control of in- 
dustry with the farm situation. There are 
approximately 7,000,000 farms in the United 
States supporting a farm population of 
around 35,000,000 people, producing farm 
products valued at approximately $7,500,000,- 
000. 

Stated in other and more startling terms, 
ten to twelve million farmers produce prod- 
ucts valued annually at something less than 
the values produced by 15 or 20 steel com- 
panies. I submit we should do something 
about this situation before we talk about the 
burden of subsidizing the farmer. One 
chance in a million as compared with the 
large industrial organizations are odds against 
the farmer that should be reduced. 

But what shall we do about it? The first 
and most obvious step is to call for a more 
vigorous and pervasive enforcement of our 
antitrust and monopoly laws. In the long 
run, we may require more legislation to break 
up some of the great industrial organizations 
which are hampering trade, but I agree with 
the representatives of the Department of Jus- 
tice that with a little money we can go a 
long way toward breaking up these log jams 
without passing more laws. 

There are all stages of legal and illegal or- 
ganizations which dominate American indus- 
try to the detriment of the farmer and the 
consumer. I shall start in with perhaps the 
most innocent one from a superficial point of 
view; namely, large size. Fancy anyone try- 
ing to make headway in a competitive strug- 
gle against the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion, the Standard Oil Co., or the Aluminum 
Co. of America. It is true that they may 
allow : smpetitors to exist, but only on suffer- 
ance. 

Another form of the same problem is the 
dominance of these large concerns over prices. 
It is taken as a matter of course that when 
the United States Steel Corporation or Beth- 
lehem—or even Republic or National Steel— 
announces a price of $50 per ton for black 
sheets, that is the prevailing price. Of 
course, no small company can sell sheets a 





dime a ton more, and they would be foolish 
to price them at a dime a ton less if they sold 
enough to attract attention. The dominance 
of this force, which the economists call “price 
leadership” can scarcely be overestimated. 
What fixes the prices even under the most 
innocent circumstances, not to mention mo- 
nopoly agreements, of such products as gaso- 
line, tobacco, chemicals in a hundred forms, 
cement, lumber, agricultural implements, 
beef and pork, and cattle and hogs? The 
answer is both simple and startling. A single, 
large, dominant corporation announces the 
price at 10 o’clock some morning and that’s 
the price for the United States until further 
notice. This is a long way from our old 
standby, supply and demand. 

In a few industries the number of produc- 
ers is sufficiently numerous to cause the lead- 
ership method of price fixing and control of 
the industry to be somewhat awkward. 
When there are 50 or 100 concerns, they some- 
times get their wires crossed. This situation, 
however, is readily taken care of by the device 
of trade associations. Fancy a midwestern 
farmer competing with a great trade associa- 
tion. I assume that most of the trade-asso- 
ciation activities are technically within the 
law, but Iam speaking of the broader problem 
of industrial organized control as against the 
chaos of the farm situation. A few well- 
placed statistics put out by trade associations 
can do wonders toward keeping the boys in 
line. Some of them go so far as to show the 
individual position of each producer each 
week or each month. If one gets cut of line 
on his production or price, a telephone call 
can usually take care of that. 

Still within the framework of technical 
legality we next have the fair-trade laws in 
44 of the 48 States to hold the price lines 
from the producer through the wholesaler 
and jobber down through the local retailer 
to the consumer. Imagine what a furor 
would be created if I should introduce a bill 
enabling the farmer to fix the price of a 
Poland China hog or a Hereford steer all the 
way from the farm through the slaughter- 
house, to the regional distributor, down to 
the butcher shop in the sale to the consumer. 
That, I submit, would be downright socialism 
or something equally reprehensible. Yet 
Swift & Co. and Armour can do it under the 
fair-trade laws, if they want to, after they 
have stamped their brand on the beef or the 
pork. 

The next step in the organized control of 
industry is still within the framework of the 
law, in many cases, regardless of the shady 
details. This method of control is through 
patents. Apparently what can be done 
through a patent control is scarcely less than 
startling. We have been taught to believe 
that patents are the very foundation of our 
industrial supremacy; that poor but honest 
inventors contrive machines, patent them, 
and thus lead the whole community to pros- 
perity. As a matter of fact, that apparently 
is not the way the patent racket is run. In 
the first place, the overwhelming percentage 
of patents are taken out by great corpora- 
tions on the broad chance that the stream 
of them which comes out of their shops and 
laboratories may be useful to the company 
for various purposes, including forestalling 
and blackmail. In the second place, the 
great majority of them may be found to be 
not fundamental improvements, but mere 
gadgets added to a machine to control its 
price. 

IT understand from those familiar with the 
patent situation that after a basic patent on 
an important product has expired—perhaps 
50 years ago—there will be found a constant 
stream of minor improvements released in 
anticipation of the 17-year patent law, to 
keep control of the price of the product for 
several generations. In fact many firms have 
a reserve bank of patentable gadgets which 
will carry the control into the next century. 
For example, the farmers look forward to the 
development of the frozen-food industry in 
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the United States as a means of freezing their 
surpluses in a different sense than we now 
talk about freezing the cotton surplus. I 
venture to predict, however, that the frozen- 
food industry will benefit the farmer oniy to 
the extent that the several owners of the 
patents will decide it is wise to do so. 

The same sort of problem confronts the 
farmer with respect to many other food proc- 
esses. I understand that the few great dairy 
companies either secured their start or are 
perpetuating their control through patents 
on many dairy processes. The cheese dealers 
took a new lease on life when one of the 
great companies patented the process for 
making “processed cheese.” Ice cream has 
had its share of patent control. Milk con- 
tainers, which are less cumbersome than bot- 
tles, are now patented. Even doughnuts are 
now subject to a levy for the doughnut ma- 
chines. As for the new flour—the so-called 
reinforced or vitamin flour, I shudder to 
think what someone will do with the patent 
process on this product uniess there is tiely 
control of the situation. 

The patent control on food processing is, of 
course, only half the story. The other half 
is the strangle hold the patent monopolists 
have upon the products which the farmer 
buys. This extends all the wav from the 
unending series of patented gadg<ts on agri- 
cultural machinery down through the various 
patented processes for making gasoline to the 
patented chicken feed which he feeds the 
hens. Even the medicine which he gives his 
children is likely to be patented or controlled 
by other means which makes it equaliy ex- 
pensive. 

After patents comes the indefinite stream 
of industrial controls which are not reputa- 
ble enough to have a name, except the blan- 
ket ones of monopoly and collusive agree- 
ments. It would be impossible for me to 
name them in the short time available, even 
if anyone could know a fraction of the de- 
tails. In the case of livestock and meat prod- 
ucts, for example, a generation ago the 
Government forced the packing houses to 
divest themselves of the control of the stock- 
yards. The packers turned this necessity to 
good account by going out to the farms and 
buying the livestock at prices prevailing on 
the day they reached the market. Then, with 
the big buyers out on the farms instead of in 
the terminal markets, the stock was sold to 
a few dealers at ruinous prices and used as a 
basis for settlement on the arrivals. This 
sounds complicated, but it is quite an easy 
and effective way for beating down farm 
prices of livestock. The same thing happens, 
I understand, with much of our fruit and 
vegetable products. Huge quantities will 
start toward the market priced on-arrival 
basis. When they arrive, the big buyers step 
out from under and let the hucksters quote 
prices on the ruinous surplus in the market. 
In the case of cheese, I understand, the game 
is much better organized. At 2 o’clock each 
Friday afternoon 10 or a dozen great cheese 
dealers meet for lunch in Plymouth, Wis., 
a village of about 4,000 population. After 
lunch they meet for a few minutes and fix 
the price of American cheese for the whole 
United States for the coming week. 

In the case of milk the procedure is more 
complicated, but perhaps equally certain. 
The farmer will get 4 or 5 cents a quart for 
his milk, the distributing dairy will get 6 or 
8 cents’ margin, and the consumer will pay 
12 to 14 cents. 

In the case of truck crops, the farmer is 
usually no longer a farmer but a hired man 
working for the great fruit and vegetable 
dealers in the terminal markets. They tell 
him how much potatoes, tomatoes, or cab- 
bage to put out, how much fertilizer to put 
on them, how to pack them, when to deliver 
them at the railroad or truck station, at 
which point they take charge of the proceeds 
of his labor. From then on the railroads, 
the truckers, and the various groups of 
dealers all take out their share. If there is 











anything left, the farmer gets a part of the 
remainder. If there is nothing left, as is 
often the case, the dealers will lend the 
farmer money for the next year, because they 
have got to have the supply as the seasons 
roll around. . 

This procedure, of course, is essentially 
characteristic of the whole agricultural in- 
dustry. If there is anything left, the farmer 
gets a part of it. If not, he goes in debt. 

If you will look at the price charts of most 
finished products made from agricultural 
commodities, such as the various cuts of 
meat, lard, vegetable oils, fruits, and vege- 
tables, and canned goods of all sorts, you 
will see that the price curves go up and down 
violently as if there were a lot of competition 
in these industries. If you will look a little 
deeper, however, the basic tendency is for 
each of the several processors and handlers 
to take out their share of the market value 
at as near a constant figure as possible and 
leave the tail end, namely, the farm price, to 
take care of itself. This, of course, is the 
very essence of control—-being able to get 
yours and let the fellow below shift for 
himself. 

What can be done about these industrial 
organizations against which the farmer and 
the consumer are largely helpless? I think 
the activities of the Antitrust Division of the 
Department of Justice in recent years has 
pointed the way to the answer. Primarily we 
do not need new laws but adequate enforce- 
ment of the old laws to break up these log 
jams in the manufacturing and distributing 
processes. Beginning in 1938, the Antitrust 
Division had 265 defendants in court and 923 
complaints of monopolistic practices in its 
files. This activity grew throughout 1939, and 
with some substantial increase in appropria- 
tions for 1940 there were nearly 2,500 defend- 
ants in court and almost 3,500 complaints in 
the files. According to present estimates for 
the year 1941, there will probably be more than 
8,800 defendants before the year is over. 
Speaking more specifically, the Antitrust Divi- 
sion, in addition to a multitude of what might 
be termed “run of the mill” cases, has made 
organized drives in several lines of industry 
with a view of getting away from piecemeal 
enforcement into the more effective prosecu- 
tions covering an industry as a whole or 
groups of related industries. 

During the past year there have been a 
number of indictments in the lumber in- 
dustry, for example, on the grounds of price 
fixing, restriction of output, and the improper 
use of the grade markings on the lumber. 
These cases have retarded the rise of lumber 
prices during the present emergency when the 
great demand for Army cantonments and 
defense factories has strained the resources of 
the industry. 

Another significant group of cases brought 
by the Antitrust Division are those covering 
the whole fertilizer industry. A total of sev- 
eral hundred firms and individuals have been 
indicted, and in spite of threatened shortages 
due to the elimination of foreign sources of 
supply of some fertilizer materials, such as 
potash, the price structure has held an even 
keel under the observation of the Department 
of Justice. In some areas of the country 
there have been net decreases in the price of 
fertilizer materials in spite of the abnormal 
conditions. 

The Division’s unified drive on the petro- 
leum industry has also been beneficial to 
farmers as well as to other consumers. In the 
Washington area, for example, which operates 
directly under the eye of the Antitrust Divi- 
sion, prices have ruled about 2 cents per gal- 
lon of gasoline less than the regular prices 
throughout the country. The filling stations 
call this 2 cents a “discount due to price 
wars.” As a matter of fact, it is an approach 
to reasonable prices of gasoline due to some 
competition among local filling stations. This 
figure of 2 cents can run into an enormous 
sum of money for the country as a whole. 
On the basis of an annual consumption in the 
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United States of about 25,000,000,000 gallons, 
2 cents per gallon amounts to $500,000,000. 
Taking into consideration farm tractors, 
trucks, and the family car, a saving of 2 cents 
per gallon, especially on a cash outlay, is an 
important sum to the American farmers. 

The present abbreviated drive of the Anti- 
trust Division on food processing and distri- 
bution will aid the farmer in two ways: First, 
as a consumer of these processed products; 
and, second, in offering him a freer market 
in which to sell his products. This term “free 
market” for farm products sounds too gen- 
eral and theoretical to carry much weight to 
the average man. Perhaps a more concrete 
meaning of the term will be more significant 
In many areas of the country, as motor 
trucks hauling the farm products to market 
approach the city limits, they are met by 
representatives of the truckers’ union. In 
some cases, the farm truck may have to be 
unloaded and the produce transferred to a 
union truck. In other cases the union driver 
climbs up beside the farmer and rides into 
town for a fee of $8 to $10. In other cases 
four men, at high wages, must unload crates 
that one or two men can handle. 

In other cases the farmer may deliver the 
product to the market but he cannot deliver 
it to the buyer; he must stop in the middle 
of the street and have a union truck transfer 
it at a high price, and perhaps deliver it the 
remaining distance across the street. In still 
other cases the terminal distributors have 
agreed with the union truckers that they will 
neither accept delivery of farm products from 
any other trucks, nor will they sell to anyone 
who uses nonunion trucks to haul it away. 
Stated in these terms, the lack of free flow of 
goods from the farmer to the consumer has a 
definite and sinister meaning. I am told that 
a 3 months’ investigation of the food-distri- 
bution problem in the city of Philadelphia 
last summer has done more to clean up a bad 
situation in getting the food from the farm 
to the table than anything else that has oc- 
curred in a generation in that city. 

With these concrete examples before us as 
to what a little enforcement of the antitrust 
laws can do in the way of aiding the farmer 
and getting his products to those who need 
them, the way is clearly marked for a solution 
of many of the important farm problems. I 
therefore am in favor of a substantial increase 
in the appropriations for the Antitrust Divi- 
sion, especially in view of the fact that during 
the past year it has gone far enough into the 
food-distribution problem to know its far- 
reaching consequences and to be able to 
throw a large group of men into the field at 
a minimum of time and with a well-organ- 
ized program which has been developed grad- 
ually during the past year. Speaking specifi- 
cally, I take Mr. Arnold at his word when he 
says that he needs at least a million dollars 
more to develop his campaign against re- 
straint of trade in the vital industries of the 
country in the present emergency. 





No A. E. F. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT A. TAFT 


OF OHTO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 30 (legislative day of 
Monday, July 28), 1941 





ADDRESS BY HON. GERALD P. NYE, OF 
NORTH DAKOTA 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
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Appendix of the Recorp an address deliv- 
ered by the senior Senator from Norih 
Dakota [Mr. Nye] on Saturday, July 19, 
1941, over the facilities of the National 
Broadcasting Co. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


It may seem ages ago that America was 
quite unanimous and vociferous in its cry of 
“Never again,” meaning there would be no 
toleration of effort to move our country into 
another European war. But it was really only 
2 years ago when memories of our last ex- 
perience in Europe were still sufficiently clear 
to let us see what folly it would be to let 
ourselves be taken again into the wringer 
across the Atlantic. But propaganda and its 
children (emotionalism, hate, and fear) have 
so dimmed those memories that we have had 
fastened upon us a wartime spirit which at 
once threatens with another American expe- 
ditionary force. 

Go back to the beginning of this propa- 
ganda blitz which has brought dullness to 
our memories; go back to 1938 and 1939, when 
Europe was showing first inclination to sui- 
cide. Starting there, trace those innocent 
short-of-war steps, beginning with repeal of 
the arms embargo. It was following that step 
that the President vowed a determination to 
keep Americans and their ships out of war- 
infested waters. But our steps since, by the 
same President, have our boys and ships in 
Iceland now, just a hop from the battlefields 
of Europe, a hop waiting, perhaps, only for 
approval of the present pending request of 
the President for the surrender of more power 
to him by Congress. 

But, going back 2 or 3 years, survey, if you 
dare, what has been happening to our sight, 
our hearing, and our thinking—changes 
which put to shame the accomplishments of 
the man on the flying trapeze. 

Back there in 1939 our cry was: “Save 
France!” Today we consent to starve France. 

Less than 2 years ago our hearts bled for 
courageous little Finland. Today we speak 
harshly about the same Finland, because she 
takes the one means at hand to win back the 
sovereignty she lost in 1939. 

Russia, a few months ago, was counted a 
terrible creature waiting to eat the flesh of 
a Europe that was killing itse?f. Today, well, 
today we fold our arms about her. . 

One year ago the “best” of our American 
society started knitting, sewing, and bundling 
for Britain while it deplored the awfulness 
of Russia and her aid to Hitler. Today we 
cheer Russia, and if oniy she will continue to 
hold her own against the Nazi hordes, we’ll 
soon be playing the game of “bundles for 
Russia” while we condemn Finland and Ger- 
many for their war upon “blessed Russia.” 

Of course, all these gyrations are in the 
interest of democracy, in the name of hu- 
manity, and dedicated to the salvation of 
civilization. 

What manner of thing is it that has so 
turned us upside down and inside cut? 

What is it that had folks like Dorothy 
Thompson chasing communistic Russia all 
over the pages of American newspapers Just 
a few months ago and then, of a sudden, had 
her writing this: ~The Communist revolution 
has not been a real menace anywhere.” 

What is it that causes Walter Winchell to 
thirst for European blood (blocd to be drawn 
by other Americans than himself, of course) 
when in 1939 he was writing: 

“Once again Europe is rolling the loaded 
dice of destiny. And once again America is 
asked to play the role of international sucker. 
The time has come for us to pause and con- 
sider. If we must have anothcr Unknown 
Soldier, let us not ask him to die for an 
unknown reason: And just what will be ac- 
complished by dying in the mud? He will not 
increase America’s resources; the last war 
nearly ruined our fertile lands. He will not 
increase America’s wealth; in the last war we 
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loaned our gold and were gold-bricked in 
return. America must learn that her sons 
abroad will bring monuments to her glory— 
but her sons at home are a monument to her 
common’ sense. The future of American 
youth is on top of American soil—not under- 
neath European dirt.” 

What it is that has done these things to 
us and opened our mind to consideration 
of another A E. F., of course, is propaganda 
and her children—hatred, fear, emotional- 
ism. It is propaganda made bold and brazen 
by the encouragement of our country’s top 
officials. So bold and brazen have become the 
foreign propagandists operating in our land 
that they dare to berate and question the 
Americanism and the integrity of such Ameri- 
cans as will not consent to the pouring of 
America’s best blood and her wrath into the 
destruction Europe again visits upon herself. 

This propaganda. plus a hunger for war 
profits, has so successfully blinded us that 
we've consented to step after step to war 
while the interventionists preached that they 
were only steps to peace, steps to avoid war. 

At the moment this blindness has our Gov- 
ernment in danger of breaking faith with 
hundreds of thousands of American men and 
boys who have been giving a year to the 
tuning up of our preparedness for the worst 
that might come out of Europe’s war. Like- 
wise, creeping up on us is the demand for new 
powers for the President, power to send our 
troops and our ships wherever he chooses to 
send them. We may expect in these next 2 
weeks an unmerciful pounding by propa- 
ganda. Indeed, it is already started. 

General Marshall, great soldier, but no rela- 
tion of the Col. Thomas Marshall who fought 
so gallantly in the American Revolution to 
win freedom from the tyranny and power 
politics of Europe, is at this time pleading that 
power be vested with the President to let the 

resident ignore the restrictions written by 
Congress as to where our boys shall and shall 
not be sent, without a declaration of war by 
Congress. The general also begs that the 
National Guard Reserve officers and draftces 
be kept in the service beyond the year which 
the Government assured them would be the 
time they would need plan to give. 

If his Commander in Chief, the President, 
has wished him to do what he has done with 
respect to these things, no one is going to 
hold it against the general. But it would 
seem that in the argument advanced by the 
general he should refrain from unjustified 
grounds. Much emotionalism has already 
retulted from General Marshall’s representa- 
tion that to let the Guard and the draftees 
return home when their 1 year of service was 
up would mean a mass exodus from cur 
machinery of preparedness. 

Naturally no one determined that our coun- 
try shall make strong and maintain a con- 
stant preparedness in these hcurs wants mass 
exodus from cur military forces. And if the 
public will be permitted the facts, it will be 
readily seen that keeping faith with the 
draftees and letting such as wish to return to 
their homes and their chances at making a 
normal place for themselves in a nation still 
at peace, will in no sense constitute a mass 
exodus. 

It was a feature of the conscription plan 
that not all the trainees would come in and 
go out of the service at the same time. In- 
duction in the service was to be staggered. 
As those who finished their year of training 
would be turned back into private life, new 
draftees would be brought in to take their 
places. 

Now, we are told that this operation is 
going to cripple and Jeave our Army a mere 
skeleton. That representation is not borne 
out by the facts. The facts are deserving of 
presentation. 

Induction of the draftees commenced last 
October. Additional numbers came in during 
each month since, until nearly 600,000 are 
now in service. Assuming that we keep faith 


with these draftees, the year of service will 
end next November for, in round numbers, 
13,000 men; next December for 5,000 men; 
next January for 73,000; next February for 
90,000; next March for 153,000; next April for 
123,000; next May for 56,000; and next June 
for 79,000. Only 19,000 men need be mustered 
out before next January. By that time these 
men can be replaced by, new selectees. 

How is such a process going to cripple the 
Army and leave it only a skeleton? It will be 
skeletcnized only in the degree that the Army 
is skeletonized now. It can actually be 
strengthened to the extent that the author- 
ities will take more draftees already au- 
thorized in the future months than it has 
taken in the past. 

As for the National Guard, there is no mass 
exodus occasioned by demobilizing at the 
end of 1 year of service because, here again, 
mobilization was staggered through the last 
10 months. Under the plan in operation 
the 156 units in the field now would be de- 
mobilized and returned home as follows: 25 
units in September, 15 in October, 14 in 
November, 3 in December, 47 in January, 
37 in February, 6 in March, 7 in April, none 
in May, and 2 in June. How, in fairness, 
can this be called mass exodus? 

On the first of this month only 55,000 of 
the 100,000 eligible Reserve officers in the 
Army were on active duty. Shall we call it 
mass exodus if through the months those 
in service drop out and fre succeeded by 
other Reserve officers who have not yet been 
called? 

If it is a professional Army we want, why 
not go about organizing it in a cards-on-the- 
table manner? A few days ago General Mar- 
shall testified that it was estimated that the 
Army would need at the present time be- 
tween 640,000 and 800,000 3-year volunteers, 
and that the Army already has 476,000. This 
is quite remarkable, this voluntary enlist- 
ment, since the Army has been refusing to 
allow men to enlist until they had com- 
pleted their 13-week training period, and 
since there has been no real serious enlist- 
ment program undertaken. A genuine effort, 
it is apparent, would surely bring the 800,000 
total 3-year enlistments declared to be the 
maximum need, only 300,000 more than are 
already enlisted. 

Why all this alarm about needing the 
draitees, Reserve officers, and National Guard 
longer than a year if we would avoid crip- 
pling our Army? If our emergency today, 
while we are at war with no one, is more 
desperate than it was when these men were 
called to service, then our preparedness effort 
of the past year must have left us worse off 
than we were before we started. There is no 
greater need for concern today than a year 
ago—I would say not as much, since we have 
had chance to prepare for emergencies which 
might arise. 

Where are we going to use this profes- 
sional army, pray tell. Are we not told 
again and again that we will not send our 
boys into Europe’s war? Hasn’t this been 
declared to be a policy of preparing against 
war which might be brought to us? Then 
why the fear of “crippling” our Army by 
excusing the draftees when their year is up 
and inducting new draftees, even more than 
leave, in their places. 

There is too much reason to believe that 
the suggested plans to keep men in the 
service beyond the 1-year limit and to de- 
stroy the limitations upon where these 
troops shall be sent is indication of plans to 
put American troops onto the European bat- 
tlefields, even though 75 and 80 percent of 
the people of America are determined that 
shall not come to pass. It all looks too much 
like a new A. E. F. plan—far too much so 
for comfort. 

Fair play, realization of the sacrifices 
made, the question of morale, and the fact 
that not even Canada has yet found it nec- 
essary to conscript trainees for more than 4 
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months—all these seem to demand that our 
Government keep faith with the boys in the 
service. Respecting Canada, it should also 
be said of their 4 months’ compulsory mili- 
tary training am that their service 
abroad is only upon a voluntary basis. 

If we would prevent another A. E. F., 
another dangerous play without proper au- 
thorization, then American fathers and 
mothers had best be making themselves 
heard. It is timely to be suggesting that 
simply because someone thousands of miles 
away doesn’t bring a war to us, is not good 
reason for us to go hunting for it. To do 
that is too much like the Irishman at the 
Saturday-night dance, back in the rough 
days, who grew impatient when 10 o’clock 
came without a fight. He straightway took 
off his coat, dragged it behind him upon 
the floor as he marched about calling: “Ten 
o’clock and no fight? Won’t someone please 
step on me coattails?” 





“Red” Tentacles in America 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. D. WORTH CLARK 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 30 (legislative day of 
Monday, July 28), 1941 


ADDRESS BY ALEXANDER I. RORKE 


Mr. CLARK of Idaho. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excellent address by 
Alexander I. Rorke, an attorney of New 
York City, at the annual communion 
breakfast of the Holy Name Society of 
the Sanitation Department of the City of 
New York, on Sunday, May 11, 1941, the 
subject of the address being “Red” Ten- 
tacles in America. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Today many millions of affectionate Amer- 
ican mothers are justly proud of the achieve- 
ments and patriotism of their sons; but no 
mothers’ sons are better American patriots 
than the members of the Holy Name Society 
who, like you, have pledged their loyalty to 
the flag of the United States and to the God- 
given principles of freedom, justice, and 
happiness for which it stands, and who in 
peace or in war loyally support all lawful au- 
thority, both civil and religious. 

These sons—steadfast followers of Christ 
the King—are not only the religious bulwark 
and shield of His Excellency the Catholic 
Archbishop of New York; they are also the 
first line of patriotic defense of the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America. 

Now that the specter of the war abroad 
seems to be casting its ugly and realistic 
shadow upon the United States, that many 
men in high places, who appear to have no 
such hatred of war as that expressed by the 
President, are variously advocating and in- 
sisting that the United States take such ac- 
tion as may involve us in the century-old 
disputes and wars of Europe, patriotic Amer- 
ican mothers are prepared, if needs be, to 
offer their sons for service in the military, 
naval, and air forces of the Nation. 

They and their sons, have but one national 
loyalty—that loyalty is to the United States 
alone—first, last, and always; and they owe 
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- no loyalty, and will render none, to any other 
country or countries on the face of the globe. 
Once the United States, whether rightly or 
wrongly, enters the conflict, Catholic sol- 
diers, without question, will stand by the 


flag and the principles and institutions that 


it represents with the same loyalty that 
Catholics have exhibited in every conflict 
that beset America from the days of the 
Revolution to the Treaty of Versailles and 
will sacrifice life, liberty, fortune, and honor 
in order that the United States may continue 
to exist as a democratic republic, guarantee- 
ing freedom of speech, assembly, press, and 
religion to all citizens who live and breathe 
under the aegis of our country. 

But today American religious mothers and 
their soldier soms have reason to be appre- 
hensive for the future welfare of the Amer- 
ican Commonwealth and its democratic- 
republican institutions. 

They have made vast contributions to the 
good and welfare of America both in the 
colonial and the Federal periods of its history. 

They are Christians, Protestants, and Jews 
in a country whose courts have taken notice 
that ours is a religious nation. 

They are zealous in behalf of the freedom 
of religion and the institutions of their 
country. . 

They elect men to office to protect and de- 
fend their freedoms, and they have a right to 
insist that those for whom they may be 
called upon to make the supreme sacrifice 
shall be Americans, who will zealously safe- 
guard those rights and liberties while they 
are at the front; that those who hold key 
positions in cabinets, offices, bureaus, and 
other departments of our national, State, 
and municipal governments shall be men 
and women who are loyal first, last, and 
always to the United States and its demo- 
cratic forms; that the professors in seats of 
learning—conducted at public expense—shal) 
not be “reds” of the right or left wing of the 
Socialist Internationale, who teach hatred 
of God and religion and hatred of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, who advocate 
the destruction of church and state and who 
plot to establish a “red” government here as 
another red ruby in the national treasure 
chest of European socialism, but shall be 
loyal, patriotic men and women who believe 
in and support the Constitution and Gov- 
ernment of the United States. 

What a travesty today in America! Loyal 
soldiers of God and the United States asked 
to go forth and die for disloyal, traitorous 
“reds,” who are bound by every tenet of the 
“red” terror to destroy the Christian religion 
and all other religions and the very Gov- 
ernment that Americans are loyally bound to 
uphold and support. 

“Reds,” who obtained everything they pos- 
sess from the United States, particularly their 
higher education in American colleges and 
universities, founded by patriots and main- 
tained and supported by the donations made 
and taxes paid by patriots—taxes and bene- 
factions that were diverted from loyal teach- 
ers to pay the salaries of domestic and im- 
ported radical professors—are and have been 
openly and surreptitiously instilling into 
American youth the licentious doctrines of 
free and unmarried love, the socialistic con- 
tempt for religion and the Government of 
the United States, and designedly neglecting 
to teach them that they owe loyalty to the 
Government of the United States that fed and 
nursed the “red” vipers biting at its entrails. 

Does any sane man in private life or in 
public office, especially those who have 
coddled them, believe for one moment that 
the indoctrinated “red,” “pink,” and “yellow” 
so-called intelligentsia will, while our Ameri- 
can youth are offering their lives on foreign 
fields and on the seven seas, stand loyally by 
our democratic republic, a form of govern- 
ment they hate, while America is engaged in 


@ life and death struggle with the socialistic 
governments of Europe that they adore? 

I ask in all sincerity, Can the “reds,” 
“pinks,” and “yellows” serve two masters? 
Will they be loyal to the so-called capitalist 
Government of the United States? Or will 
they be loyal to the socialist governments of 
Europe that will be fighting against the 
United States? Will they not hate the one 
and love the other? 

But what of the “reds” whom “red” pro- 
fessors and students have taught to destroy 
religion and the capitalist governments? 
Will they stand loyally by the sons of Amer- 
ican mothers who patriotically wage war for 
America? 

They are the “red, pink, and yellow” work- 
ers in our tool shops, in our munitions and 
powder factories, in our airplane, engine, 
tank, and gun-making establishments. Can 
they be relied upon to lend loyal support to 
an America which they regard as capitalistic 
in a contest with the socialistic, totalitarian, 
economic states of Europe which they regard 
as the ideals of government? 

Will they, in the rear, loyally strive to keep 
up the supplies for the army of patriots at 
the front? Will they hamstring the Govern- 
ment in the devious ways prescribed by the 
manifestos and proclamations of the heads of 
their parties? Will they labor 24 hours a day 
and serve 7 days a week to win victory for the 
United States? Will they follow the “red” 
mandate and sabotage the job, slow down 
the output, put sand in the gears, fling 
monkey wrenches into the machinery, create 
defects in the tools, and sit down in our 
defense industries in order to invite national 
tragedy for America? They are bound to 
do so. 

And what of the many “reds” holding key 
positions and other jobs in our Federal, State, 
and municipal governments? 

All Americans who have kept abreast of the 
recent times know that the disciples of Marx, 
Lenin, Novimersky, Engels, and others of their 
ilk have bored into our patriotic labor unions, 
our Army, Navy, and merchant marine and 
into the departments, bureaus, and cabinets 
of our city, State, and Federal governments. 
As they were advanced to key positions by 
politicians who had profited by their votes 
they brought into the service other men and 
women who, like themselves, were “red” and 
placed them in positions of power and au- 
thority over patriotic men and women. 

What a spectacle! Loyal and capable 
American men and women, boys and girls 
who are always ready to sacrifice everything 
for the Government of the United States lit- 
erally kicked aside and out to make way for 
“reds” in vital key positions controlling the 
very life stream of the Republic, and who, 
despite the earnest efforts of patriotic men 
and women in the past few years to get them 
out, are still retained in those positions by 
the responsible officials of the Nation, the 
States, and the municipalities—a situation 
that impels the ordinary everyday average 
American citizen to ask whether or not our 
Government today is a democratic Republic 
or a semisocialistic state. 

Has the United States in the recent past 
been quietly changing from the type of gov- 
ernment established by the founding fathers 
to a form of economic socialism that they 
would have abhorred? Have the responsible 
Officials of our Federal, State, and municipal 
divisions knowingly or unwittingly aided the 
“reds” in a move to peacefully and unob- 
trusively take over our Government? Have 
they, within the democratic-republican struc- 
ture of our Government, introduced, acci- 
dentally or by design, a socialistic economic 
state that they have neither the inclination, 
the will, the courage, nor the cunning to 
cast out? Have they permitted the “red” 
camel to stick its ugly snoot under the walls 
of the American tent, and is it now on the 
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inside insidiously easing the American own- 
ers out, as it ousted the too-trustful patriots 
of France? 

The men and women of America who are 
going to fight this threatened war, when, as, 
and if it is declared, have a right to demand 
now and do demand that none but Amer- 
ican patriots, loyal to the American demo- 
cratic republic shall teach our youth, handle 
our war supplies, and stand guard over its 
destiny in public office. 

The “red” professors may claim the right 
to academic freedom—they already have that 
on the soap boxes and in their bloc and cell 
meetings; but paying them to preach hatred 
of religion and disloyalty to American youth 
out of public funds or manipulating the rules 
of civil service to give “reds” point advantages 
over really loyal Americans with long years 
of patriotic service should be made a crimina! 
offense. 

They may claim that they display the 
red, white, and blue flag in their shops, their 
clubs, their meetings, their homes, and their 
parades, but, in the hearts of them, only the 
red stripes of the Star-Spangled Banner ap- 
peal to them, and they long for the day when 
the “red” flag will float from every public 
building in our land. 

What a pity the Rapp-Coudert committee 
bill was vetoed at Albany last week. That 
committee—like the Dies committee—is 
badly needed. 

Catholics are peaceful because they follow 
the Prince of Peace; but they want an Amer- 
ica geared and armed to the teeth—an army, 
navy, and air force that will annihilate any 
invader or invaders that will dare join bat- 
tle with America. Should war come, they 
will rally ‘round the flag, but they demand 
security for the democratic republic govern- 
ment and institutions that they defend. 

So long as a single “red” occupies a post in 
our Government America is insecure. 

American public officials who know that 
the “red” flag denotes mortal antipathy to re- 
ligion and to our Republic and who place 
the followers of the “red” fiag in red school- 
houses and colleges and in the public services 
of our country are open to the same charge 
as that made against Benedict Arnold who 
bargained to betray West Point in the Rev- 
olutionary War. 

France and Holland allowed the reds to 
penetrate; so too did many other European 
nations; the United States may well gain ad- 
vantage from their sad experience. 

If these remarks be treason, let those whom 
the shoe fits take up the challenge; if these 
observations be patriotism, let Americans 
profit from them, ere it be too late. 





Ickes on Lindbergh 
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HON. ROBERT A. TAFT 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 30 (legislative day of 
Monday, July 28), 1941 





ARTICLE BY WESTBROOK PEGLER 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an article by Westbrook 
Pegler which appeared in the Washing- 
ton Post on July 18, 1941, entitled “Ickes 
on Lindbergh.” 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Washington Post of July 18, 1941] 
Fair ENOuGH 
(By Westbrook Pegler) 
ICKES ON LINDBERGH 


With the major part of Harold Ickes’ latest 
tirade against Charles Lindbergh it is impos- 
sible to disagree, except on grounds of pro- 
priety, but that this swollen little man, him- 
self a greedy authoritarian and a fighter for 
his own brand of national socialism, should 
denounce another as a Hitlerite is almost 
beyond understanding. Ickes’ hatred of 
Lindbergh for the reasons given would be 
utterly confusing but for the fact that he 
himseif is a Hitlerian socialist, which explains 
everything. The Hitlerian socialist, or brown 
Bolshevik, and the “red” Communist are alike 
in most things and absolutely identical in 
their redoubtable inconsistency. Thus an 
Ickes, devoted to state control of the lives 
and property of the people and the stealthy 
substitution of the one-party system under 
a@ pretense of social reform, can swing out 
into space chattering shrilly against another 
whom he perceives to be sympathetic with 
the same ideas. He probably sees no incon- 
sistency in this, for that is the way of the 
political malady from which he suffers 

Here we have a powerful and self-important 
official of our own maturing socialistic dic- 
tatorship, corresponding in rank and in some 
of his official functions to Joseph Goebbels, 
of Germany, inciting himself to frenzy 
against another man on the ground that the 
other man is friendly to the Nazi regime of 
Germany. 

But Ickes obviously cannot be anti-Nazi 
in view of the fact that the Government of 
which he is a militant part obtained its 
power first by shameless misrepresentation 
of its objectives and since then has adhered 
closely to the methods of the German 
Fuehrer in establishing state control over 
industry, over labor through the state’s 
moral subsidy for brutalitarian unions, over 
agriculture through bribery and regimenta- 
tion of the farmers, over the elections by 
bribery of the voters and false gifts to the 
union leaders, and over the whole Govern- 
ment by bribery and intimidation of 
Congress. 

Ickes has worked tirelessly ever since the 
Gay when, by some absurd accident, he first 
obtained his job, to promote in the United 
States a rough duplicate of the essentials of 
Hitlerism. He has succeeded better than 
most Americans realize. 

All Americans know that Lindbergh's for- 
tune was thrust upon him and that he might 
have had a hundred times as much for the 
mere taking. Ickes also acquired a fortune 
by means certainly no more manly than 
Lindbergh's, but, nevertheless, was thrifty 
enough to sponge on the American people 
for two sojourns in a public hospital in which 
he had no legal right to be, and for a vaca- 
tion fishing trip on a warship, whose log for 
that occasion would reveal evidence that he 
regards himself as a prince of privilege. 

These are trivial items of expense incurred 
for the personal benefit and economy of Mr. 
Ickes when compared with the billions that 
he has delighted to spend toward the cestruc- 
tion by bankruptcy of the American system 
of government. But the incidents reveal in 
Ickes an attitude irresistibly comparable to 
that of the favored nobilities of the Hitler 
regime. They show how his thoughts run. 

But it is when Ickes attacks Lindbergh for 
associating with Hitlerians and for failing to 
deplore the brutalities of the foul regime that 
he reveals most alarmingly that inconsistency 
which more plainly than any other trait iden- 
tifies the Bolshevik—“brown” or “red.” For if 


Lindbergh has had any traffic with the Nazis, 
Ickes, in even more cordial way and in fla- 





grant contempt of the American way, has 
been guilty of notorious association with the 
Communists, who have been working here 
for the same objectives. And if Lindbergh has 
been silent on the atrocities of the Hitler 
Government, Ickes has avoided equally 
tempting opportunities to denounce a regime 
which, in Russia, far outscored even Hitler 
himself in cold ferocity and has killed in 
two decades more human beings than the 
American Armies have lost in all the wars of 
the Republic from 1776 to the date of these 
presents. 

Perfunctorily Mr. Ickes said he deplored 
communism and national socialism equally, 
but that remark does not even expunge his 
record of open association with Communists 
and their fellow travelers. He reserves the 
right for himself to associate with “red” Bol- 
sheviks but attacks Lindbergh for associating 
with the brown. 

None of which abates the fact that the 
regime of which Ickes is so furious a spokes- 
man has been adopting, consistently and in- 
sidiously, the national socialism which he, 
nevertheless, takes frequent occasion to 
deplore. 

Well, that is Hitlerism, too. Hitler con- 
stantly told the German pecple that his only 
purpose in enslaving them was to make them 
free. 





Mayor LaGuardia on the St. Lawrence 
Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 30, 1941 


STATEMENT BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON 
RIVERS AND HARBORS 


Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, we are gradually winning our 
fight for reasonable electric-light and 
power rates for the people of this coun- 
try. We still have a long way to go, but 
we are making progress. 

We are also winning our fight for ru- 
ral electrification. If the bill which I 
have introduced (H. R. 4931)is enacted 
into law, we can electrify every farm- 
house in America within the next few 
years. 

Several days ago Mayor LaGuardia, of 
New York, appeared before the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors of the 
Heuse to testify on behalf of the St. 
Lawrence project, and I am inserting in 
the Recorp that portion of his testimony 
in which I did the questioning. 

I hope every Member of the House and 
of the Senate, and everyone else who 
scans this Recorp, will take time to read 
these questions and answers. 

The matter referred to follows: 

The CHAIRMAN. Mr. Rankin. 

Mr. Ranxin. Mayor LaGuardia, just before 
you and I came to Congress—— 

Mayor LaGuarpia (interposing). They did 
not get along so well then, did they? 

Mr. RANKIN. They did not. 

Cleveland, Ohio, the city from which the 
gentlemen from Ohio comes, also made an 
investment, and at that time it had one of 
the most distinguished men in this Nation 
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as its mayor, Tom Johnson, whom you and I 
always revered. They put in a municipal 
light and power system, and I have the record 
of it before me now. They have invested 
$12,688,641, and it has been paid down to 
$2,745,352. They have the lowest rates of any 
city east of the Rocky Mountains outside of 
the Tennessee Valley area, and that is the 
same system, as I understand it, that you 
have been advocating in the city of New 
York; is that correct? 

Mayor LaGvuarp1a. That is right. 

Mr. Rankin. Now, I have pointed out time 
and time again that if all of the people of 
Ohio received their electricity at the same 
rates provided by this municipal plant in 
Cleveland they would save around $40,000,000 
a@ year, just the people in Ohio. 

Mr. Benver. And there have been Republi- 
cans operating that all the time. 

Mayor LaGvuarpia. It is true that either a 
Republican or a Democratic administration 
can run a power plant economically for the 
benefit of the people, just as it is true that it 
makes no difference where your power gang 
is, whether you have a Republican or a Demo- 
cratic administration, they get away with it. 

Mr. Rankin. I will tell you what they will 
do; they will go out and pick out a Democrat 
and nominate him for President, the Power 
Trust will. I have seen them do it in the last 
year. I say that advisedly. 

Mayor LaGuard‘a, I think you and I un- 
derstand each other on the power question, 
because I expressed my views a while ago, and 
I have heard you express them time and time 
again when you were in the House. They talk 
about going down into the Federal Treasury 
and getting money to develop this power. As 
a matter of fact, this power, sold at the rate 
mentioned by the Army engineers, would pay 
this entire investment back to the Govern- 
ment, would it not, over a period of 50 years? 

Mayor LaGuarpia. Forty or fifty, which 
is it? 

Mr. RANKIN. Fifty years. 

Mayor LaGuarpia. Fifty years. 

Mr. Rankin. And, that would leave them 
one of the greatest developments of ancient 
or modern times. 

Mayor LaGuarp1A. That is right. 

Mr. RanxkINn. Now, I have just lcoked at the 
figures of the Army engineers, General Robins, 
who is sitting behind you, and it shows that 
this power can be delivered to the city of New 
York at 3.132 mills per kilowatt-hour or, we 
will say, 3.14 mills per kilowatt-hour. That 
is wholesale. 

Now, that is much cheaper than any of this 
power in the Tennessee Valley as turned over 
to the municipalities in that area. 

The city of New York is just as capable of 
distributing this power if turned over to them 
as Cleveland, Ohio, or Tupelo, Miss., is it not? 

Mayor LaGuaroia. Absolutely. 

Mr. RanxIn. So, if this power were turned 
over, if it were delivered to the city of New 
York, if you had a municipal system, as you 
will have without doubt ultimately, and this 
power were laid down there at that price, you 
could distribute it at the Ontario rates or the 
T. V. A. rates, or the Bonneville, or Tacoma 
rates, without loss on your investment, could 
you not? 

Mayor LaGvarpia. It is my feeling we could. 

Mr. RANKIN. I have just gone over the rates 
with you here, and it shows that the house- 
holder in the city of New York, or through- 
out the State of New York, only uses about 65 
kilowatt-hours of electricity a month. I do 
not know what it is throughout the T. V. A. 
area, but in my town it is 178 kilowatt-hours 
a@ month. That is residential. 

Mayor LaGuarpia. They use it for cooking, 
too? 

Mr. RaNxIN. We use it for cooking and 
washing, refrigerating, and also heating our 
houses. 

Mayor LaGuarpia. You will find that the 
difference in our city is we use mostly gas 
for cooking, and there is no reason for that. 
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Mr. Rana&in. Another reason is that your 
rates are so high. 

Mayor LaGuaroi. That is right. 

Mr. Rankin. That you cannot use it for 
heating purposes at all, and many families 
cannot use it for refrigerating. 

Mayor LaGuarpia. And do not forget that 
the same interests own the gas companies. 

Mr. RANKIN. Certainly, and that exactly 
the same persons are down here and they have 
the same agents down here to fight this 
project just as they had them down here to 
fight the T. V.A. While we were having those 
hearings we had one excited gentleman come 
before this committee who said that he rep- 
resented the railroad brotherhcods, and went 
back and wrote me a letter against flood con- 
trol on the Tombigbee River, as if it would 
hurt the railroads. I am going to read it 
again. I understand that he is going to 
testify in opposition to this, and I am going 
to read it then. 

Now, I have some figures here that I want 
to call your attention to. I have the rates for 
the city of New York. I believe you would 
call it the Queens, would you not? 

Mayor LaGvuarpia. Queens is a part of New 
York City. 

Mr. RANKIN. In Queens; and I also have the 
rates here for the T. V. A. area—the T. V. A. 
rates. 

Mr. Benner. Mr. Chairman, you will notice 
that I am not objecting to any of this. 

Mr. RaNnxKIN. You ought not to, because 
this is on the subject. 

Mr. Erenper. What subject? 

Mr. RanxIn, I want to call this to your at- 
tention if I may. 

For instance, in the city of New York, 40 
kilowatt-hours of electricity per month costs 
$2.24; in Tupelo it costs $1. 

One hundred kilowatt-hours a month in 
New York, that is, Queens, costs $4.69; in 
Tupelo it costs $2.25. 

In New York 250 kilowatt-hours a month 
costs $8.67; in Tupelo it costs $4.25; and 500 
kilowatt-hours in New York City costs $13.47, 
and in Tupelo $6.18. 

Now, those are the rates to residential con- 
sumers. 

We turn over now to the commercial con- 
sumers—the forgotten men in this electric 
game are the men who pay commercial rates, 
and I find that 1,500 kilowatt-hours a month 
in New York City costs $88.17. 

Probably I had better go back and say 150 
kilowatt-hours a month in New York City 
costs $8.28, in Tupelo it costs $1.75; 375 kilo- 
watt-hours a month costs $19.57 in New 
York—that is, for the merchant, the hotel 
operator, the restaurant operator, the filling 
stations, garage operators, people who pay 
commercial rates. If they use 375 kilowatt- 
hours a month, it costs them $19.57, in Tupelo 
it costs $8.28; 750 kilowatt-hours in New 
York City costs $44.54, in Tupelo it costs 
$13.28; 1,500 kilowatt-hours a month in New 
York City, or in Queens, costs $88.17; in 
Tupelo it costs $21.90. 

That is the reason they do not like to hear 
me talk about electricity on this committee. 

Now let us turn over and see what it costs 
@ man who pays in the higher brackets. 

A commercial consumer in Queens, who 
uses 6,000 kilowatt-hours a month, pays 
$179.54 a month; in Tupelo, where you have 
the T. V. A. rates, instead of paying $179.54 
he would pay $78. 

Now, that gives you an idea of the differ- 
ence in what it means to have the St. Law- 
rence inland waterway developed and this 
power made available to the people of New 
York, and what it means to let it run waste 
to the sea throughout the next few genera- 
tions. 

Mayor LaGuarpiA. That is right. 

Mr. Ranxtn. I find that in Jacksonville, 
Fia.—I want to call your attention to this— 
Jacksonville, Fla., has one of the great mu- 
nicipal systems of this country. It only 


makes one mistake. 
out of it. 

Mayor LaGuarp1a. Most of the city’s income 
comes from their electric plant. 

Mr. RANKIN. They use it to pay taxes on 
vacant lots and on the other fellow’s prop- 
erty. 

In other words, they pick the pockets of the 
consumers, you understand, to pay the taxes 
on the other fellow’s property, and that is 
exactly what we protested against and that is 
what we have prevented in the Tennessee 
Valley area. 

Jacksonville has a plant valued at $15,- 
224,000. The debt on that plant is $3,873,000. 

It has rates which compare with or are 
lower than the rates in the Queens. 

Last year the city of Jacksonville produced 
and sold electricity to the amount of $4,134,- 
838. Its operating expenses were $1,519,041. 
It made a gross, had a gross earning of $2,216,- 
797; gross earning only. 

Then for depreciation it allowed $42,157. 
That left a net earning out of $4,134,838— 
left a net earning of $2,573,000. 

Jacksonville hauls its fuel from Louisiana 
or California or Texas, because there is no 
fuel produced in Florida, and yet their mu- 
nicipal plant pays more than 50 percent; and 
has the lowest rates or among the lowest 
rates in Florida, and makes a profit of 50 
percent or more. 

It paid taxes to the amount, or it gave free 
service to the amount of $100,000. 

It paid taxes of $57,090 and still turned 
into the city treasury $1,780,000. 

Now, that gives an idea as to what can be 
done even on the rates you are paying in 
New York; but you cannot do it and keep up 
all of these holding companies, and finance 
all of this prcpaganda and finance all of these 
fake lawsuits, and hire all of these lawyers, 
end all of these egents that have been over 
the country to carry on the propaganda that 
they have carried on here in opposition to 
public power or to creap rates ever since you 
and I have been working on this. 

Mayor LaGuarpia. You are telling me. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. RANKIN, in that connection, 
will you yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. I will yield; yes. 

Mr. GrEEN. Down in Miami, Fla., where a 
private concern owns a plant, they pay the 
highest rates in the United States. 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes. 

Mr. Green. And. furthermore, in that con- 
nection, the power properties that they 
bought a few years ago were valued at about 
$21,000,000 or $22,000,000. They supple- 
mented that investment by repairs and en- 
largements to the extent of some $3,000,000 
and turned around and issued $48,000,000 
worth of bonds and sold them and ieft no in- 
vestment at all, and now they are .making 
100 cents on ine dollar. 

Mr. RANKIN. The day the Commonwealth & 
Southern was organized—and I am quoting 
now from the report of the Federal Trade 
Commission—they took four small holding 
companies and threw them together. They 
threw their securities together on their books 
and that day they amounted to $341,000,000. 
They organized the Commonwealth & South- 
ern, which is neither commonwealth nor 
southern, and put those same securities, 
same securities on their books the same day 
at $872,000,000. 

Now, that is the record of the Federal Trade 
Commission. 

Yet every time we have attempted to do 
anything about this—which I consider the 
greatest racket of modern times—every time 
we have attempted to turn in the sunlight 
to show what electricity cught to cost the 
people; every time we have attempted to de- 
velop a natural resource from the Tennessee 
River to the Columbia, or the St. Lawrence, 
we have this barrage of propaganda against it 
and all of the misleading statements that they 
can accumulate. 
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Mayor LaGuarpia, You must admit, though, 
that the opposition is becoming weaker all 
of the time and less effective. 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes; because we are getting 
the facts to the American people and they 
understand them. 

Mayor LaGuarpia. You remember, the older 
Members will rem. mber what we went 
through on Muscle Shoals. Most of you gen- 
tlemen were not here. It is almost unbcliev- 
able. This is easy sailing now. I think the 
opposition is pretty well shot now. 

Mr. RaNnKEIN. Mr. LaGuardia, you remember 
that they told us when we were fighting for 
Muscle Shoals, you remember when we passed 
@ bill here in 1927 and tried to get President 
Coolidge to sign it. and he vetoed it—— 

Mayor LaGuarov1a. They were about to give 
it away. You remember that. 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes; they wer. 

Mayor LaGuarpia. Sure enough, a 99-year 
lease, or 999 years, I do not remember. 

Mr. RANKIN, So at that time they said we 
had a surplus of power, did they not? 

Mayor LaGuarnia. Yes. 

Mr. RANKIN. We were using 68,000,000,000 
or 62,000,000,000 kilowatt-hours, and now we 
are using 118,000,000.000 kilowatt-hours, and 
if we had the T. V. A. rates all over the 
United States, we would be using 300,000,000,- 
000, probably, and still there would not be a 
surplus, would there? 

Mayor LaGuarpia. People would live better, 
happier, and easier. 

Mr. RANKIN. Now, Mayor LaGuardia, let me 
say this to you, because you know the answer 
to this proposition. We hear a great deal 
about slum clearance in New York and other 
big cities. 

Nothing in the world would contribute 
more to that end than to deliver to those 
people an abundant supply of cheap elec- 
tricity. 

Mayor LaGuarpia. It would be very helpful. 

Mr. RANKIN. It would enable them to use 
the electric appliances that are necessary to 
make their homes pleasant and attractive 
and to lift the burdens from the shoulders 
of the housewife. 

Mayor LaGuarpiA. Of course, you know in 
our city we have to have electric light. There 
is no other way. And we provide for elec- 
tric light in our relief. We have to provide 
light in our relief allowances, and it is quite 
an item. 

Mr. RANKIN. You do not have any coal in 
New York State at all? 

Mayor LaGuarpia. We have a little coal, 
have we not? It does not amount to much. 
All of our coal comes from Pennsylvania and 
West Virginia. 

Mr. RANKIN. You have no oil in New York, 
do you? 

Mayor LaGuarp1A. No. 

Mr. RANKIN. No natural gas? 

Mayor LaGuargpia. No. 

Mr. RanKIN. They have none in New Eng- 
land. 

Mayor LaGuvarpra. No. 

Mr. RANKIN. In New England they have no 
oil, or no coal. 

Mayor LaGuarpia. No. 

Mr. Hat. We do up in our part of the State. 
There is some natural gas up in our State. 

Mr. Berrer. We have natural gas and oil in 
Allegany County. 

Mr. RANKIN. But you do not have enough 
to generate any electricity or to supply any 
of the cities. 

Mayor LaGuarpis. No; water power is our 
hope. 

Mr. RANKIN. This water power is your hope 
to get cheap electricity to the people in that 
area? 

Mayor LaGuarpi1A. That is right. 

Mr. RaNKIN. Now, then, going to the 
amount generated. You do not know how 
much electricity the people in New York use 
@ year? 
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Mayor LaGuarp1a. I did know, but I have 
forgotten. 

Mr. RANKIN. Well, 15,000,000,000 kilowatt- 
hours or 15,600,000,000 kilowatt-hours. 

It is true that this project will only gen- 
erate about 6,00C,000,000, and some of them 
are going to contend that that will not be 
sufficient to supply them all. 

Mayor LaGuarpia. All right. 

Mr. RanxrIn. But if it is used as a yard- 
stick—— 

Mayor LaGvaarnia (interposing). Take your 
Cleveland illustration. There you have a 
privately owned and operated plant and the 
municipal plant. 

Mr. RANKIN. That is right. 

Mayor LaGuarpia. But your rates came 
down. 

Mr. RANKIN. The rates are the same. 

Mayor LaGuarpta. Yes. 

Mr, Ranxin. Or practically the same. I 
have them right here before me. 

Mayor LaGuaroia. That is right. 

Mr. Ran«xrn. In other words, if you build 
a line into New York City, and into every 
other city, and make electricity available, 
and then they know that you can get this 
power at this rate, it will force the power 
companies to come down to that level, will 
it not? 

Mayor LaGuarpia. Absolutely. 

Mr. RANKIN. I will give you a concrete il- 
lustration. Tarrant City, Ala., and Bessemer, 
Ala., or what you might call suburbs of Bir- 
mingham—municipalities on each side of 
Birmingham. 

Mayor LaGuarpia. Yes. 

Mr. RANKIN. We were enabled to get the 
T. V. A. power to those two cities. Frankly, 
I helped to do it. Members of the Alabama 
delegation came to see me, and I went to 
bat for them, and we got the T. V. A. power 
into those two cities. It immediately broke 
the rates in Birmingham a million dollars 
a year, and they are using power generated 
by coal out there at the Gorgas plant they 
took away from us when you and I were in 
Congress. You remember that? 

Mayor LaGuarpia. Yes. 

Mr. RANKIN. Which was built for a stand-by 
for the T. V. A. 

Mayor LaGuarpia. Yes. 

Mr. Ranxrn. So if this power is developed 
it will not only pay for itself in 40 years or 
50 years, but it can be used as a yardstick to 
force these rates down all over the State of 
New York? 

Mayor LaGuarpia. Yes. 

Mr. RANKIN. And all over the surrounding 
States. 

Mayor LaGuarpiA. All 
section. 

Mr. RANKIN. That whole section. 

Mayor LaGuarpiA. Quite right, into New 
England, as you say. 

Mr. RANKIN. Do you know what the over- 
charge in the State of New York last year was, 
for the whole State? 

Mayor LaGuarpia. It was pretty big. 

Mr. RANKIN. According to Ontario rates— 
Ontario, of course, is right across the river, 
and that is a public system. According to 
the Ontario rates the people in New York 
State last year paid in overcharges a sum 
amounting to $201,000,000. 

Now, I know that the opposition is going 
to come back, just as they came back at you, 
about taxes. They are going to say that the 
Ontario system pays no taxes, which is true, 
but in 1936, according to the report of the 
Federal Power Commission, all of the taxes, 
cash contributions, and free services paid or 
rendered by all of the power companies, all 
electric utilities, both public and private, in 
the State of New York—and that includes in- 
come taxes to both the State and the Fed- 
eral Governments, amounted to only $48,- 
000,000. 

The Federal Power Commission tells me 
that that situation has not changed. 


over that whole 


Taking that $48,000,000 from that $201,- 
000,000, it shows a net overcharge for which 
you get absolutely nothing in return in the 
State of New York alone amounting to $153,- 
000,000. 

Mayor LaGuarpia. Well, you take your 
Jacksonville illustration. They charge them- 
selves taxes there. 

Mr. RANKIN. Oh, yes; they pay taxes. 

Mayor LaGvaro1a. And it is a steam plant. 

Mr. RANKIN. That is right. 

Mayor LaGuarpra. And still their rates are 
lower. 

Mr. RANKIN, That is right. 

I took the trouble to work out the figures 
for that whole area and I included the Ni- 
agara development, because there is a propo- 
sition incorporated in the bill which I have 
introduced for an authority in that area to 
cover both Niagara and the St. Lawrence 
Rivers. 

A line 300 miles long from those two proj- 
ects would cover practically all of New York, 
nearly all of Pennsylvania, nearly all of New 
England, and a large portion of Michigan and 
Ohio. 

I took the troube to go into the overcharges 
and figured them out and also took the taxes 
paid for 1 year, and the overcharges paid in 
those, I believe, 10 Northeastern States, after 
deducting all of the taxes, cash contributions, 
and free services paid or rendered by both 
private and public utilities last year, still left 
a net overcharge for those 10 States of $401,- 
000,000. That is enough to pay for this entire 
development and have considerable margin 
left. 





The People Demand Immediate Embargo 
of Export of Petroleum Products to 


Japan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN M. COFFEE 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 30, 1941 


Mr. COFFEE of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, I am the author of House Con- 
current Resolution 30, which is identical 
with Senate Concurrent Resolution 10, 
introduced by Senator Guy GILueTTE, of 
Iowa, and which is now pending in the 
Senate. : 

Hearings were held on my resolution 
before the House Committee on Rules on 
June 5 and 6. Subsequently I made a 
national radio address on June 20, 1941, 
giving arguments supporting my conten- 
tion that Congress should make a full 
and complete investigation as to the rea- 
sons why shipments of essential raw ma- 
terials of war and munitions, metal 
products, and scrap, from which the 
United States already suffered a woeful 
paucity, were allowed to be carried on, 
seemingly with little interruption, to the 
Axis Powers and their vassals. 

I quote from pertinent portions of this 
resolution: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That there is hereby 
created a special joint congressional commit- 
tee * * * to be composed of five Sena- 


tors, to be appointed by the President of the 
Senate, and five Members of the House of 
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Representatives, to be appointed by the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
* * * It shall be the duty of the com- 
mittee to make a full and complete investi- 
gation with respect to the exient to which, 
the sources from which, the manner in which, 
and the mediums through which, the so-called 
Axis Powers are obtaining or have obtained 
essential war materials from the Western 
Hemisphere. The committee shall report to 
the Senate and to the House of Representa- 
tives, at the earliest practiceble time, the 
results of its study and investigation, together 
with its recommendations, if any, for neces- 


sary legisiation. 


Mr. Speaker, for years, the United 
States, despite the strenuous cbjection of 
75 percent of the people, as shown in 
Gallup polls and other people’s opinion 
Polls, has carried on its course of trying 
to appease the Japanese by bribing them 
with the shipment to it of petroleum 
products in vast quantities. Long before 
this war, I repeatedly denounced this 
policy on public platforms throughout 
the country. In a previous Congress, I 
introduced a bill to embargo the sale of 
petroleum products and matériel of war 
to Japan on the ground that we were 
thereby assisting in the aggression 
against China. Tremendous sentiment 
was manifest through the length and 
breadth of the country in favor of my 
bill, but, though the House Committee on 
Foreign Affairs held hearings on the mat- 
ter, and although distinguished figures 
of national prominence appeared before 
that committee to champion that legis- 
lation, our State Department frowned 
upon it and the committee permittec the 
bill to die aborning. 

The State Department attempts to 
justify its course by claiming that this 
Policy of appeasement toward Japan has 
prevented it from seizing the Dutch East 
Indies and invading Singapore, and per- 
haps Hong Kong. 

I decry such a course. Long before 
World War No. 2 commenced on Septem- 
ber 3, 1939, the American people had 
shown in no uncertain terms their disgust 
with this policy of furnishing Japan with 
the means of carrying on its ruthless war 
against its peaceful neighbor, the Chinese 
Republic. 

The policy of appeasement has been re- 
peatedly denounced by the State Depart- 
ment in relation to Holland, Czecho- 
slovakia, Norway, and Yugoslavia. This 
administration has graphically pointed 
out the folly of appeasement toward the 
Axis, yet we are practicing it in this hypo- 
critical, unconscionable, and shoddy 
business by tolerating, if not encouraging, 
the sale of war supplies to Japan. There 
is no support for such a policy through- 
out America except in certain isolated 
newspapers. 

It is contended that realism justifies 
our course, but realism compels the con- 
clusion that Japan will spread her ag- 
gressions to the Dutch East Indies, to 
Hong Kong, and to Singepore when and if 
she feels herself strong enough to do so, 
regardless of appeasement. Japan re- 
spects the presence of the United States 
Fleet in the Pacific. She has a strange 
habit of striking when the potential en- 
emy’s back is turned. She will hit at 
Siberia when she thinks the Soviet Union 
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is quivering and lying on its back from 
its wounds. In the interim we have been 
supplying Japan with the means by which 
our friends might possibly be subjugated. 

If certain gentry in the British Foreign 
Office have approved, if not directed, this 
policy of appeasing Japan by furnishing 
her with vast quantities of war supplies, 
particularly petroleum products, that is 
not an extenuation or exculpation of our 
responsibility and liability. 

The policy of appeasement proved a 
frightful failure in the case of Vichy 
France. England and the United States 
attempted to bribe her without avail. 

The policy of appeasement proved a 
colossal folly in the dealings of Britain 
and the United States in the case of 
Franco in Spain. Let us have no more 
of it, lest we continue to delude ourselves 
by the comforting thought that Franco 
has been won over to us by our bribes to 
him. No; he is keeping technically at 
peace until he can squeeze the last drop 
of tribute from Great Britain and the 
United States, and when he has effectu- 
ated that objective -he will invite the 
Fascists to use his territory as a base of 
operations. Mark that prediction. 

Meanwhile, Japan is storing up huge 
quantities of surplus oil beyond her im- 
mediate war needs, all because our Gov- 
ernment, in conjunction with that of 
Great Britain, has pursued its mistaken 
course. May our State Department and 
those who guide our foreign policy learn 
the folly of their ways before it is too 
late. May they crack down now and end 
this farcical partnership with our poten- 
tial enemies. May they prohibit further 
business relations of the character men- 
tioned, with Japan and thus restore the 
confidence of the American people in the 
consistency of our course. 

To show that I am not alone in these 
views, I include certain newspaper state- 
ments which speak for themselves. 
There is tremendous support for my reso- 
lution in the editorial columns of the 
Nation’s newspapers and for the objec- 
tives sought to be attained in such reso- 
lution. 

From the Free Press, Burlington, Vt.: 

How long, we repeat, is the United States 
going to try to “buy off” Japan by sending 
her oil which we may need at home and 
which may be used either to fly the planes 
which bomb China or to operate planes which 
may embarrass us elsewhere before we are 
through with this mess? 


From the Call, Paterson, N. J.: 


Certainly it is an injustice and bad policy 
to provide large shipments of oil to Japan, an 
Axis partner, which probably are later trans- 
ferred to Germany and Italy, while at the 
same time creating a shortage in the most 
populous section of our own country that 
contains many defense industries. It is to 
be hoped that Mr. Ickes’ latest order will be 
carried out and that oil shipments from the 
east coast to foreign nations be stopped, 


From the Sun, Williamsport, Pa.: 


Secretary Ickes has ordered a halt to prepa- 
rations for the shipment of a cargo of oil 
bound for Japan, on the grounds that a 
threatened shortage of oil and gasoline in 
the eastern part of the United States makes 
it unwise to permit such shipments. One 
excuse may be as good as another, but a lot 
of Americans would prefer to see the ship- 
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ment countermanded because of the use to 
which Japan is putting her oil supplies in her 
continued war upon China and because of 
the attitude which she is taking toward the 


‘United States. Why should we supply to 


Japan anything which can be used in war 
with China or in preparation for possible war 
with ourselves? 


From the Mail, Charleston, W. Va.: 


There is no more puzzling phenomenon be- 
fore the American public than the impend- 
ing threat of an oil shortage on the eastern 
seaboard while the Nation blithely ships vast 
quantities of oil from the west coast to Japan. 
Matters are not simplified, at least so far as 
the public is concerned, when the President 
proclaims a responsibility to arm China out 
of our arsenal of democracy and, at the same 
time, releases to Japan the very material 
which she most desperately needs to continue 
the aggression against China. 


* * * * . 


Whatever are the reasons for this state of 
affairs, they have not been made clear to the 
public. With no explanations offered, it is 
not unreasonable for that public to ask why 
it should be called upon to exercise care in 
the use of petroleum when the industry it- 
self announces that there is an ample supply 
of oil for years to come to meet all of the 
country’s normal as well as defense needs. 

Presumably the real reason lies in the dip- 
lomatic maze of the State Department. It 
has been suggested that we allow Japan to 
have American oil as a sort of bribe to keep 
her from making a grab at the Dutch East 
Indies, the only other available source of 
supply. That reason, if it is true, smells sus- 
piciously like appeasement. Assuming that 
it is this country’s policy to preserve the 
status quo in the Pacific, it should be appar- 
ent from recent history that appeasement is 
a bad way to begin. 


From the Record, Troy, N. Y.: 


Could there be anything more completely 
cockeyed than our export policy of fueling 
the Japanese war machine? 

Not unless it is our continued policy of sup- 
plying * * * Japan * * * with other 
war essentials in addition to oil and gasoline. 

Amid all the talk about gasless Sundays 
here at home, and perhaps even more drastic 
restrictions on gasoline and oil, it is cold 
comfort to know that Hitler’s far eastern 
partner still gets generous allotments of our 
petroleum products. " 

* * * - * 

It is, in fact, about the most reckless, short- 
sighted course that could be imagined, par- 
ticularly in view of the danger of our em- 
broilment in the Atlantic. 

We should drop this idiotic policy right 
now. We should impose without further 
perilous delay a tight embargo on shipments 
of oil and gasoline to the Japanese. 


From the Evening Post, New York 
City: 

Let us face the fact that the administra- 
tion has embarked on a policy of appease- 
ment toward Japan. Occasional gestures in 
the opposite direction do not obscure this 
fundamental truth. A bit of bellicosity now 
and then, never too much and never long 
continued, is a necessary part of every ap- 
peasement program. But when Japan’s funds 
are not tied up, while Axis funds are, when 
oil flows freely to the Japanese, while it is 
shut off as against Germany and Italy, then 
we are appeasing Japan, and no other word 
can describe our policy. 

+ 7 * * o 

We ask to be shown that appeasement 
works. We urge that no case has been made 
for it. We assert that it has been adopted 
without public approval. We say that the 
burden of proof is upon those who favor sell- 
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ing $3,500,000 of oil each month to an Axis 
partner. We say that no responsibility lies 
with the oil companies; all responsibility lies 
with the Government. We ask an embargo 
on oil. 


From the Record, Greensboro, N. C.: 


How much longer will Uncle Sam continue 
to play the Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde role— 
supplying aid to the fighting democracies 
with one hand and passing out essential war 
supplies to the Axis aggressors with the 
other? 

We favor a leak-proof boycott cgainst the 
Japanese, the Germans, and the Italians. 

The very least we could do to aid Britain 
and China, holding the line for democracy 
and for us, would be to stop selling fuel to 
drive the war machines that are smashing 
down upon them. 


From the Star, Meridian, Miss.: 


With one hand we lend China $100,000,000 
to defend herself. 

With the other, we send tanker-cargoes of 
gasoline to help Tokyo to bomb Chungking. 

On one side, we supply our potential Orien- 
tal enemies with motor fuel to wage ag- 
gressive war. 

On the other, we propose to deny our own 
people gasoline for the recreational or daily 
needs of peace. 

Apparently, 
slipping up. 

“Consistency, thou are a jewel.” 

We respectfully refer these imponderables 
to Mr. Ickes. 


From the Courier, Camden, N. J.: 


Figures on oil shipments to Japan hence- 
forth will be a military secret. 

Roll out the barrels for the Mikado, boys— 
but do it softly. 

Think this over: 

In March of this year, latest month for 
which figures are available, we sent Japan 50 
percent more oil than we sent her in March 
of 1940. 

The total was 1,553,000 barrels. 


* * * * . 


It is the story of France, all over again. 

France sold war materials to Germany up 
to the very day war began. Certain French 
business firms then kept on selling Germany 
war materials, through Spain. 

To prevent those unpleasant truths from 
reaching the French people, a rigid censor- 
ship on such exports was proclaimed— 

Exactly the way our own Department of 
Commerce has now proclaimed a censorship 
on all exports from the United States, which 
covers up completely the oil exports to 
Japan—partner of the Axis. 

* * * - 7 

But it is impossible to sell the American 
people on the notion of doing without oil and 
gasoline, while our abundance is shipped to 
@ member of the Axis we call the enemy of 
all civilization. 

God spare us from the day when our mo- 
torists walk up to empty gasoline pumps and 
cry bitterly: 

“Check my ‘four freedoms.’ ” 


From the Daily News-Tribune, Ta- 
coma, Wash.: 

The State Department has declined to em- 
bargo such shipments and Congress backed 
off mysteriously on its proposed investigation 
when an Assistant Secretary of State told 
Members that such a public airing of the 
question would be embarrassing. 

= . * * - 

The shortage on the east coast is due to 
the transfer of oil tankers to the registry of 
other nations. This could not have been done 
without the consent of the Government. The 
question has never been answered as to what 
these tankers are doing. Some of them are 


someone in Washington is 
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carrying gasoline to Britain, but the charge 
has been made that others are taking their 
cargoes to the Axis. 

This whole contradiction in policies ought 
to be cleared up. It has all the appearance 
of developing into a great national scandal, 


From the Herald, Grand Rapids, Mich.: 


But that is not the worst of it. There are 
plenty of tankers in the Pacific, but they are 
busy transporting oil to Japan, a nation with 
which we are likely to find ourselves at 
war almost any day, and a nation which is 
seeking to conquer China, to which we are 
giving material aid. So, perhaps we are to 
live in cold homes and enjoy gasiess Sundays 
ia order that we still may ship oil to a pro- 
spective enemy, at any rate to an enemy of a 
friend of our own. 

It may well be expected that so long as 
this practice is continued and countenanced, 
gasless Sundays and cold homes will not be 
very popular in the United States. It may 
be found rather difficult to enforce such re- 
strictions. So long as we have plenty of oil 
and the means with which to get it about 
the country if we would use the facilities 
we have instead of using them to supply 
others, including enemies, the people of the 
United States will not be inclined to cheer 
very loudly if ordered to hold down the tem- 
perature in their homes or to keep the family 
bus in the garage Sundays. 

Aren’t we a queer people, though? 


From the Call, Allentown, Pa.: 


In the meantime, though, there is a lot of 
question in the minds of people who dislike 
the idea of gasless Sundays or any such pro- 
hibitions as to continued exportations of 
gasoline to Japan. What is the idea, they say, 
in permitting continued exportations to Japan 
for an army and navy that are fighting our 
friends, the Chinese, and even may be stock- 
ing up for an attack upon the United States, 
if the people of this country are going to be 
put on short rations as to fuel? 

It does all seem to be a paradox, and it can 
be assumed that if pressure be placed upon 
the people to save gasoline, pressure will in 
turn be put by the people on the Federal 
Government to do something about the ex- 
ports to Japan. 


From the Tribune, Chicago, II1.: 


There was quite a fanfare when last year an 
embargo was placed on iron and steel scrap 
going to Japan, after years of unprecedentedly 
large shipments. But little has been said 
about cutting off American gasoline from 
Japan. This is especially to be wondered at 
because the step-up in the flow of gasoline 
to Japan started in October last year, right 
after the Japs signed up with the Axis. Can 
it be that they are buying enough gasoline 
from us to supply themselves—with consider- 
able left over for Germany? American gaso- 
line may be an important item in the in- 
creased trade of Nippon with Hitler. 


From the Plain Dealer, 
Ohio: 

What, in this drama, has become of that 
good fairy, that angel of Oriental peace, the 
American policy of appeasing Japan with oil 
and other war materials? It has not only 
failed, like all appeasement gestures, it has 
enabled Japan to continue the war in China 
and to build up the means with which to 
attack the Indies and other European 
possessions. 

This may spell disaster to the United States. 
From the Orient this Nation obtains not only 
the bulk of its tin and rubber, but a score of 
small yet important products, without which 
the inddustrial might of America soon would 
collapse. It is not too late to retrieve this 
error. When it comes to stamina in dealing 
with the aggressors of Asia, Washington can 
learn much from Batavia. 


Cleveland, 


quite the Intelligencer, Wheeling, W. 
a.: 


Some days ago this newspaper raised the 
question of whether or not the transfer of 
50 oil tankers from the American coastal 
service to the British service was necessary 
to England’s war effort. The question was 
pertinent, we felt, because the loss of these 

facilities threatened the eastern 
section of the country with an oil shortage 
despite the productive capacity of the 
country 


The Oil Weekly provides at least a partial 
answer, assuming the accuracy of its facts. 
“The public must realize,” it says editorially, 
“taat this situation (the threatened oil short- 
age with gasless Sundays and all that sort 
of thing) has come about solely because facil- 
ities which the industry has maintained for 
years, ample facilities, have been 
tioned by the Government and put mp serv- 
ice moving foreign oil to England at a time 
when England still chooses to oe from 
Iran, Persia,, around the tip of Africa, in 
what is a 22,000 mile round trip, instead of 
taking the oil from nearer home.” 


ping of our own oil-transport system is to 
make it possible for England to carry on her 
foreign trade on the business-as-usual basis. 
That, we submit, is hardly a cause for which 
the American people should be asked to forego 
the usual Sunday automobile ride. 


From the Capitol, Topeka, Kans.: 


This latest move of the administration does 
not yet solve the problem of furnishing Japan 
the oil and scrap iron she is using to carry 
on Axis activities in the Pacific. We are 
steadily marching down the road to war, and 
Japan is obligated to attack us when Hitler 
orders, yet in May some 800,000 barrels of oil 
left our west-coast ports for Tokyo. To pay 
for oil and scrap iron Japan sends gold which 
we buy at a high price. 

It would seem that this Government 1s 
shaking its fist at the Axis Powers, yet doing 
about everything it can to help a potential 
enemy get ready to harass our Navy in the 
Pacific if our aid-to-Britain program precipi- 
tates a shooting war in the Atlantic. 


From the Union, San Diego, Calif.: 


The removal of the 50 tankers from eastern 
commerce will, of course, curtail the delivery 
of oil and gasoline to certain sections in ‘that 
area. But it certainly will not affect it in 
most of the rest of the country. On the Pa- 
cifie coast, for example, most of the gasoline 
is transported by tank trucks. Most of the 
refineries are in the oil fields and the transfer 
of the refined product to the consumer is sim- 
plified and requires virtually no tankers. In 
many of the Middle Western States pipe- 
lines carry the needed fuel over long 
distances. 

If we actually are to have a transportation 
shortage, let’s call it that. If it affects cer- 
tain areas of the country, temporarily caus- 
ing a shortage of gasoline and oil for a day 
or so occasionally, why penalize the whole na- 
tion, particularly regions where supplies are 
plentiful and are moving normally? Let’s 
hope that Mr. Ickes becomes oriented and 
realizes that he is administering the oil in- 
dustry in the United States and not in Great 
Britain or some other country that produces 
none. That might go a long way toward 
solving his “problem.” 


From the Record, Philadelphia, Pa.: 


Talk of gasless Sundays for the United 
States, of a possible ban on pleasure driving, 
of campaigns to reduce waste of gasoline by 
slower driving. 

Japan, which is getting our oil by the mil- 
lion barrels, should reciprocate, we think. 
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There ought to be gesless Sundays in Tokyo 


Utah: 
It does not seem consistent, under these 
conditions, that the American should 


sary driving and to use less oil in their homes, 


that is not even friendly to the 
United States? 

There are sound reasons why the United 
States Government should cease supplying 
Japan with oil. The oil is needed in Amer- 
ica. The ships are needed. Under such cir- 
cumstances, a ban on oil exports to Japan 
would not be punitive but dictated by Amer-~ 
ican requirements. The problem is one that 
concerns the War and Navy Departments 
even more than it does that of the Depart- 
ments of Commerce or the Interior. 


From the Daily Times, Tacoma, Wash.: 


Maybe, as Harry Hopkins, the President’s 
right bower in the lend-lease set-up, says, 
we're “too dumb to understand.” 

Be that as it may, we, and other American 
simpletons of equal density, see something 
incongruocus in the talk of gasoline ration- 
ing in this country while we still ship gaso- 
line to Japan and Russia. 

We're willing to do our share in defense 
of democracy, but we’re not willing to miss 
a single Sunday picnic in order to help fill 
the oil drums of the dictatorships. 

As Congressman JOHN CorFreE has told the 
House at Washington, the tankers still are 
crossing the Pacific westbound and loaded. 
And Japan and Russia not only frown upon 
us at present but are pledged to aid Germany 
and Italy. 

Yesterday a Petroleum Industry Committee 
at the National Capital suggested “rigid re- 
strictions’” on gasoline usage, including 
“gasless Sundays.” The committee forecast 
“acute shortage” by July 1. The report was 
made to Cabimeteer Ickes, new defense oil 
czar. 

For all of this there may be adequate ex- 
planation. 

But if so, we haven't heard it—and neither 
has Congress. 

A congressional committee, urged by Cor- 
FEE, is beginning a private inquiry today, we 
understand. 

We wish the committee well. 

And we hope the bureaucracy at the Na- 
tional Capital, burdened as we know it some- 
times feels it is by the stupidity of the 
American public, will tell us why we must 
even talk of gasoline rationing while still 
shipping the fuel to our asserted potential 
enemies. 


From the Post, Milwaukee, Wis.: 


It is hardly likely that our State Depart- 
ment * * * can be so naive as to believe 
that these nations in the Axis or in the Axis 
orbit have suddenly become enriched to the 
point of buying extra-large quantities where 
they bought only moderate amounts before. 
The type of the exports themselves should be 
a severe indication of their purpose. 

It seems that we are exporting to Hitler as 
well as to Japan, American businessmen re- 
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fuse to take the situation seriously, and they 
are nullifying a good deal of the work that 
the country in the main is trying to do. We 
are trying to’be an arsenal for democracy. 
They are making of us also a warehouse for 
the Axis. 


From the Tribune, La Crosse, Wis.: 


With Americans being warned that they 
will be called upon to discontinue unneces- 
sary driving and to lower the heat in their 
homes, with increases in gasoline and fuel- 
oil prices predicted, is it not foolish to use 
American ships to transport huge supplies to 
a country that seizes every opportunity to 
insult the United States? 

It the United States Government dces de- 
cide to stop supplying Japan with oil, it will 
have sound reasons. The oil is needed in 
America. The ships are needed. Under such 
circumstances, a ban on oil exports to Japan 
would not be punitive but dictated by Ameri- 
can requirement. 

But the problem is more in the field of 
the State, War, and Navy Departments than 
in that of the Departments of Commerce or 
Interior. 


From the Express, Easton, Pa.: 


The time has certainly come, in the cir- 
cumstances, for taking a bold stand against 
Japan and for translating what we think and 
feel about the matter into forcible action— 
and if Japan doesn’t like it, let her try to do 
what she can about it. 

This country at the present time is not 
only attempting to aid Britain and maintain 
the traditional American principle of freedom 
of the seas but we are also trying, as best we 
can, to aid China in her efforts to oppose 
Japanese domination and thereby maintain 
for ourselves the policy of the open door in 
that vast country. These things being true, 
it behooves the United States to tell Japan 
and her belligerent admirals and bellicose 
generals where to get off—and stay off. 


From the American, Austin, Tex.: 


During the 4 years since the invasion of 
China, public sentiment in this country has 
been overwhelmingly in sympathy with the 
Chinese, whose courageous fight has meant 
much to the democratic cause throughout 
the world. Now that our oil shipments to 
Japan are seen in their proper relationship 
to the Eastern States’ shortage of motor 
fuel, there is due to be a demand for a sharp 
change in policy. 


From the Herald-Journal, Syracuse, 
N. E:: 


Each step by Washington to shut off sup- 
plies has brought a growl from Tokyo. There 
have been threats that such action would 
force Nippon to seize the Dutch East Indies 
to cbtain needed materials. This would 
bring danger of involvement for the United 
States. Any clash with Japan would distract 
our attention from the job of supplying war 
materials to Britain. 

+ + € * *. 

It is easy to guess what Nippon’s policy 
would be if the situation were reversed. It 
would make sure that its own needs were 
supplied first. Of course, the Nipponese will 
pull all the wires known to them to keep the 
oil stream flowing but if they are bluffing 
there is an excellent chance that the bluff 
will be called. 


From the Journal, Lansing, Mich.: 


The authorities at Washington seem to 
feel that somehow they can keep Japan satis- 
fied until such time as the combined fleets 
of America and England are in condition to 
meet Japan on better terms in the Pacific. 
The onlocking citizen is beginning to doubt 
if that isso. They think that Japan is mere- 
ly intimidating England and the United 
States and will keep up the intimidation as 
long as possible, 


It is not agreeable to citizens when they 
find the matter of foreign policy reduced to 
terms of common blackmail. Perhaps the 
public—especially the seaboard public— 
would not think much of the matter if there 
were guaranty that there be no limit put 
upon the use of the family jallopy, Sundays 
and all. 


From the Daily News, Miami, Fla.: 

So in this weapon of embargo we have a 
threat of which little show has been made. 
Japan meanwhile gains domination of French 
Indo China, seeks the same in the Dutch East 
Indies, preaches the doctrine of Pan-Asianism 
in China, marks out her sphere of influence to 
include Oceania, which some geographers de- 
fine as all the oceanic islands in the Pacific. 

In addition, Tokyo as an Axis partner, 
must be presumed, and certainly has indi- 
cated this presumption to be correct, as ready 
for open hostilities with this country if the 
United States becomes actively embroiled 
with Germany or Italy. 

We talk of an oil embargo against Japan, 
and Japan immediately presses southward for 
new oil supplies. Talk of a complete embargo 
might be more impressive, both to China and 
Japan. 


From the Tribune, Scranton, Pa.: 

In addition to stopping oil shipments from 
eastern ports, Secretary Ickes should take it 
upon himself to find out how many American 
tankers have been transferred to foreign reg- 
istries and are engaged in carrying oil to 
Japan. It seems that the sensible procedure 
would be an administration order to prohibit 
all oil shipments from eastern seaports except 
those for Britain. 

The whole problem of fuel exports to this 
country from Japan should be carefully ex- 
amined. Japan gets almost 80 percent of her 
petroleum from the United States. In fact 
it is contended that she is receiving from the 
United States far more oil and gas than are 
required for her present needs, the theory 
being that she is storing it up—perhaps 
against the day when she may as an Axis part- 
ner use it to the detriment of this country. 

In any event, the Ickes nonshipment order 
is a blow to the appeasement clique in our 
State Department. We have seen too much 
of the tragic futility of appeasement in our 
times. 


From the Herald, Durham, N. C.: 


There is the point, however, that transpor- 
tation facilities have been depleted by trans- 
ferring tankers to routes carrying oil to 
Britain, for reason that we have decided it is 
vital to us that Britain be supported against 
German aggression. And since Japan is a 
proclaimed ally of Germany, active enemy 
of our ally, Britain, and our active enemy 
in all except name, our people simply do not 
want Japan to accumulate stocks of Ameri- 
can oil for use against American interests, 
ships, planes, etc. 


From the Daily Advertiser, Montgom- 
ery, Ala: : 


Oil shipments to Japan are defended with 
the supine argument that she is so dependent 
upon us for her supply that she might get 
mad gnd do something desperate if it should 
be cut off. We heard the same sort of talk 
against the scrap-metal embargo, but noth- 
ing came of it. At best it is a novel ex- 
planation, that we must continue to provide 
our enemy with the sinews of war because 
he cannot get them elsewhere. It is on a par 
with saying that a law-abiding citizen and 
prospective victim should hand a gangster 
a gun, lest the thug attack him with his 
fists. 

The State Department is reported divided 
over the wisdom of an oil embargo. Ap- 
parently some of these quill-drivers are in- 
clined to accept Japan at her own estimate, 
to view her utterances as fraught with dire 
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menace and disaster to this country, instead 
of the despairing squeal of a cornered rat. 
Anyway, the United States has a bunch of 
ninny-nincompoops, under the generalship 
of chief ninny Breckenridge Long, in its 
State Department it could well do without. 
While purging the Axis diplomatic corps 
in the United States, we might as well start 
purging our own State Department. 


From the Sun, Lowell, Mass.: 


The oil and gasoline which we sell to Japan 
will no doubt be delivered by her to the Axis 
Powers, or used by Japan as an ally of the 
Axis, in an effort to defeat the democracies of 
the world. 

This is a policy which is so inconsistent 
that it should not be countenanced by the 
people of this country. Our Nation has given 
aid to China, and to the democracies, by way 
of supplies and money. When we sell oil and 
gasoline to the enemy of those democracies 
we are placing the weapon in their hands with 
which to defeat the same democracies which 
we have been attempting to aid. It is an 
unholy policy, to say the least. 


From the Sacramento Bee, Sacra- 
mento, Calif.: 


A fantastic state of affairs exists wherein 
Americans are straining their productive re- 
sources to the breaking point in order to sup- 
ply Britain, China, and other foes of the Axis 
with desperately needed war supplies, and at 
the same time are permitting the export of . 
petroleum, scrap metal, and other raw mate- 
rials to Axis partners or friends. 

Such a policy does not make sense to the 
citizens who are going to be taxed in the 
billions for all-cut aid to the Allies. 


From the Christian Science Monitor: 


And up to a point they are certainly right. 
But the time comes when popular pressure 
cannot be ignored, even by brahmins in a 
state department. That time in relation to 
supplies to Japan came some months ago, 
and the State Department took apparent 
action to cut off airplane gasoline and the 
better grades of scrap iron. But the public 
has now found out that this action was 
largely illusive—that considerable quanti- 
ties of both commodities continued to go to 
Japan and to Vladivostok. 

Now, it may be that the State Department 
officials are quite right. But if they don’t 
explain their reasons ’o the public pretty 
soon, they may one day find themselves in a 
very uncomfortable position. For popular 
indignation cannot be ignored forever. A 
geod rousing demagogue in the Senate or 
House cou'd make a lot of trouble for the 
State Department on this issue, and he 
might be a patriot as well as a demagogue. 

Moreover, there is evidently great divi- 
sion between Government experts on the 
problem, with some officials and some de- 
partments supporting the popular side of 
the case. Harold L. Ickes, the new oil con- 
servator, is obviously very anxious to cut off 
the shipments to Japan, and has already 
curbed some of them, whether the export- 
license officials of the State Department go 
along with him or not. 

* * * - * 

The people are beginning to suspect that 
other phases of the work of the Munitions 
Control Board are not all they should be, that 
proper vigilance has not been shown. What 
about shipments to Finland, to Spain. the 
public asks? This is a touchy point. Deep- 
seated popular distrust of governments and 
“international cliques” stems back very 
largely to the sale or interchange of valuable 
commodities between enemies just before or 
even in the early stages of previous wars. The 
idea that wars are not worth fighting, that 
they come from selfish economic motives and 
not from causes of national survival or basic 
ideals, feeds on just such situations. The 
hancs of few of the belligerents were clean in 
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the last war, and the post-war revulsion which 
the world felt came greatly from revelations 
of sinister commercial motives. The hands of 
some belligerents were very dirty early in the 
present war. It appears that the United 
States hands, despite an elaborate control 
system established by Congress, have been 
none too clean this time. The public—every- 
where I have talked with people across the 
continent these last 3 weeks—demands an 
explanation. 


From the Daily Record, Stockton, 
Calif.. in an editorial entitled “Our 
Strange Oil Policy”: 

One explanation is that Japan has stored 
up so much fuel for future use that curtail- 
ment now by Uncle Sam could not embarrass 
her. Hence there is no disposition in Wash- 
ington to arouse her resentment by shutting 
off the supply. Also it is figured that Amer- 
ican shipments will keep Nippon from reach- 
ing out in a Netherlands East Indies grab. 

Washington diplomacy unquestionably is 
playing for big stakes in a perplexing world 
situation. It may be that the administration 
hopes to wean Japan away from her Axis 
alinement, for which her ardor seemingly has 
abated. Presumably the Washington gov- 
ernment would not follow its enigmatic oil 
policy if it did not expect important returns. 
The American people, threatened with gas- 
less Sundays and gas rationing, and witness- 
ing the prospect of American fuel in Japanese 
hands being turned against American inter- 
ests, will expect the returns from our policy 
to be important and valuable indeed. 


From the Dispatch, Roswell, N. Mex.: 


How any nation can continue to supply ma- 
terials to a potential enemy is beyond the 
comprehension of the average American 
citizen. State Department officials report 
that they do not desire any embargo beyond 
that limited embargo already placed, for fear 
that Japan will take the Netherlands East 
Indies, a valuable and essential source of tin 
and rubber for this Nation. However, the 
Dutch of the Indies recently refused to grant 
Japan any additional imports of oil or pe- 
troleum products beyond that amount they 
had already been receiving. If the Dutch, di- 
rectly on the spot of any possible Japanese 
aggression, have the courage to refuse Jap- 
anese requests, it makes a pretty weak case 
for this country, which would be only indi- 
rectly affected. 

When a dictator nation goes to war, it goes 
to war in all directions. Democracy must 
find the way to counteract that fact by using 
something of the same method prior to actual 
hostilities. There is no reason that we should 
continue to arm or supply the Japanese with 
any of the materials of war—they may be 
used against us in the future. 


From the Gazette, Charleston, W. Va.: 


If there is any reason we should continue 
to “appease” Japan by sly help during loud 
talking for home consumption, we want to 
know what it is. As we have remarked be- 
fore, WHEELER and his ilk would serve their 
country far better in calling for debate on 
such matters as this than by mumbling over 
the old bones of “we don’t wanna fight no- 
body.” 

We don’t want to fight unless we have to, 
but when it comes to the pinch that we must 
fight we certainly don’t want our enemies 
stocked from our own supplies. 

Unpack the State Department and get 
some sure enough Americans in there. 


From the Statesman, Boise, Idaho: 


Such mercenary activities, however, when 
proved to exist, should be throttled immedi- 
ately. An example of such verified nonsense 
is America’s supplying Japan with war 
sinews while grunting an extra groan to help 
China, 


It is highly important to domestic morale 
to know to what extent America’s effort to 
vanquish totalitarianism is being neutralized. 
by material misdeeds that tend to sustain it. 


From the Daily News, Albany, N. Y.: 


Concretely, they think it is high time to 
stop furnishing Japan with oil and other 
supplies which are being used against those 
with whom we have taken our stand and 
which may one day be used against us. That 
seems to be simple common sense. 


From the Daily Times, Louisville, Ky.: 

Individuals, for private profit, you under- 
stand, are selling war materials to Japan. 
They are, probably, in some instances, indi- 
viduals who expect to sell war materials to 
the Federal Government in its drive for de- 
fense and for stopping Hitler. 

Senator GILLeTTe demands appointment of 
a joint committee of Congress to investigate 
the manner in which Axis Powers are getting 
war materials from the United States. His 
demand seems reasonable. 


From the Times-Star, Bridgeport, 
Conn.: 


Embargo of certain materials has been or- 
dered against Japan long since But the 
articles that would do her the most good, 
scrap iron and oil, we have been shipping to 
Japan freely. , 

+ * * . * 

So now exports of oil to Japan are to be 
blocked, or at least the President is prepar- 
ing to exercise his power to block them. It’s 
about time. 


From the Spokesman-Review, Spokane, 
Wash.: 


If this means, as it appears on the surface, 
that Americans must use less gasoline while 
gasoline continues to be shipped from this 
country to Japan, possibly later to be used in 
attack by Japan upon American troops and 
ships, then surely our Government moves in 
a mysterious way its wonders to perform. 


From the Press-Telegram, Long Beach, 
Calif.: 


Californians have been aware that Japan 
has been receiving immense quantities of oil 
from this coast, although such oil is sup- 
posed to be banned, except as licenses are 
issued by the National Government. There 
have been other reports that military sup- 
plies are slipping through Latin America 
direct to Germany and Italy. 

Both British and American companies are 
said to be refining and transporting oil from 
Japan to the Axis Powers. 

The facts should be known and appropriate 
action taken to prevent further American 
support to the enemies of democracy. 


From the Dispatch-Herald, Erie, Pa.: 


Much talk is heard of an oil and gasoline 
shortage being in sight, and stories are com- 
ing out of Washington to the effect that 
gasless Sundays are in prospect. 

This suggests a question. If gasless Sun- 
days and stricter productior controls are nec- 
essary to assure that “the supply of petroleum 
and its products will be accommodated to the 
needs of the Nation and the national défense 
program,” as one Official statement has it, 
then why in the name of reason does the 
United States permit gasoline and lubricating 
and fuel oil to be shipped—as it has been 
from west-coast ports for months at the rate 
of a tanker every 2 days—to an avowed ally 
of the Axis, Japan? 


Chester Rowell, in the San Francisco 
Chronicle: 


The situation now is that a Japanese attack 
on the region radiating from Singapore no 
longer depends on the mere immediate sup- 
They have enough of it 


ply of American oil. 
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om the Chicago Daily Times, Chi- 
» Tl.: 

We've been playing a rather shoddy game 
of appeasement with Japan by continuing to 
supply her with oil for her war machine while 
extending lease-lend aid to China at the same 
time. This has been excused as being the 
lesser evil of the choices confronting us. If 
we had stopped all oil shipments, Japan 
almost certainly would have moved into the 
South Pacific out of force of necessity. 

It might be possible right now, however, 
acting jointly with our friends in the Pacific, 
on the one hand to threaten such an embargo 
and its consequence of war with the com- 
bined American-British-Dutch forces, and on 
the other hand offer some genuine induce- 
ments to Japan to withdraw from China and 
to break with the Axis. 

To achieve a formula which would give 
China an honorable peace, save Japan's 
“face,” and offer adequate guarantees that 
any agreement reached would be kept in- 
violate wouldn’t be easy. But it’s worth 
trying. 

Of course, any withdrawal from China by 
Japan will entail some loss of face. But 
even the Japanese realize that sometimes 
there has to be a choice between a little 
loss of face or a complete loss of pants. 
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Congressmen, Be Warned! 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. HENRY 0. TALLE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Tuesday, July 29, 1941 


RADIO ADDRESS OF THE MOST REVEREND 
FRANCIS J. L. BECKMAN, 8. T. D., L. L. D., 
ARCHBISHOP OF DUBUQUE 





Mr. TALLE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I in- 
clude the following radio address deliv- 
ered over the Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem by His Excellency, the Most Rever- 
end Francis J. L. Beckman, S. T. D., 
L. L. D., Archbishop of Dubuque, Sunday 
evening, July 27, 1941: 

I regret that circumstances arising in the 
wake of my recent broadcast have impelled 
me to this microphone again tonight. Oh, 
the misfortune of controversy over vital prin- 
ciple which in its fury spares neither friend 
nor feeling, which counsels deceit and crass 
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misguidedness, which cleaves to the bone the 
whole body of truth and makes of ignorance 
a virtue. 

I am filled this evening, my dear Catholic 
and Christian people, with an indignation 
akin perhaps to tha: which Christ the Saviour 
demonstrated in the temple despoiled. In 
the past weeks we have witnessed an unholy 
merger of Christianity and communism under 
the guise of military necessity; we have seen 
what amounts to dictatorship pseudo-offi- 


cially canonized by a brother cleric; we have. 


witnessed the beginning of the end for 
pledges which however well given had not 
truth for their backbone. “Strategy,” what 
crimes are committeed in thy name. The 
bland assurances of peace for the people it 
seems are s0 much honey on the lip. Step by 
step, my dear friends, just as surely as I stand 
before this microphone tonight, our unhappy 
Nation is being propelled into an honest-to- 
goodness “blood and tears and sweat” shoot- 
ing war. A war not to end wars, forsooth, 
but, whether we know it or not, a war to make 
the world, and particularly this beloved 
America, safe for the new bolshevism. 

I think at this time I might appropriately 
restate my position on this momentous issue 
of war or peace for the American people. 
From the beginning I have maintained that 
this war, however falsely represented, is an 
economic war based on greed, a vast struggle 
for power and possessions between two dia- 
metrically opposed systems of finance. The 
problem over which the warring nations have 
come to death grips is simply this: Whose 
economy shall be dominant in Europe, ours 
or yours? In short, who is to exploit whom? 
The entrenched internationalists had their 
Gay; they financed the world into eternal 
debt and milked whole peoples, grinding them 
down into the dust of ignorance, poverty, and 
abject despair. When the crimes of these 
vendors in human misery arose to confront 
them, when other nations dared to challenge 
their tyranny, then it was war—war in the 
name of democracy and a hundred other 
slogans—yes; even war in the name of God 
Almighty Himself. If it suited their purpose 
to call it a holy war, that was all right too. 
Anything to persuade the gullible millions to 
go out and do the fighting and the suffering 
and the dying that the system might survive. 

So today the propaganda—smooth stuff it 
had to be this time for the American people 
were weary and disillusioned of “war to end 
wars.” They had been fooled once and they 
knew it. Oh, for a new slogan! Then out 
of the mysterious somewhere was born that 
supreme insult to the intelligence of our 
people, “Aid to the Allies Short of War.” 
This was a clever bait and, anxious to aid 
Britain, while remaining ourselves at peace, 
we swallowed it, hook, line, and sinker. A few 
saw into the hypocrisy of this proposition, 
but their warnings went unheeded. In no 
time at all “measures short of war” had be- 
come an established axiom. The founda- 
tion was laid, the course set, and, whether 
they liked it or not, the American people 
once again were on the spot for Britain. A 
few weil-chosen words to mark the grave- 
stone of our folly; a “slimy slogan” had done 
it again. Here is His Eminence the great 
William Cardinal O’Connell, dean of the 
American hierarchy, on slogans: “Of all the 
things in the world, I think what we have 
to be on guard against are these slimy slogans 
that mean nothing. They are insults to 
one’s intelligence. And, worse than that, 
they are dishonest. ‘Make the world safe 


for democracy.’ “The war to end wars.’ Oh, 
how slick that is. It soundg so nice, ‘the 
war to end wars.’ Of course, everybody 


wants to end war, so they rush in to end 
the war that they began. We have had wars 
ever since. And the worst one the world 
has ever known has come about since this 
slogan was manufactured to fool the people. 
‘The war to end wars.’ How lovely and glib 
it sounds on the tongue. And the poor peo- 


ple; what a crime it is to deceive the poor 
people. What a crime! To play on their 
generosity of heart and even their trust in 
those who govern them; to play on that, 
that is pretty vile. To bring about what? 
To bring about disunion, confusion, and, lit- 
tle by little, the loss of everything they hold 
dear, the loss of their own children, the loss 
of their possessions, the loss of their civil 
rights.” 

People, here is a stirring indictment of 
deceit and a glimpse of what we may ex- 
pect if as a result of our folly we get into 
this war unto annihilation. I reaffirm to you 
that the present conflict is not a “holy war,” 
least of all a just war; but a war of one im- 
perialism against the other in which god- 
lessness is incidental to all belligerents. 
Neither side is interested in God so much 
as gold or its equivalent. And there is no 
crusade for Christianity or democracy afoot 
anywhere in the world today either, all high- 
sounding slogans to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Further, we may be sure that 
abroad the “four freedoms” have a phony 
ring. To the war-weary people of Europe 
this slogan is just another mask for the 
imperialism of the new world. 

Again I quote Cardinal O’Connell: “And 
there is one thing certain: we cannot—and 
we ought not try to—impose our form of 
government on the whole world. Why, they 
don’t want it. If you are going to impose it 
on them, then you are doing an act of tyr- 
anny. I wonder if anyone really believes he 
could do that. If he doesn’t believe it, and 
if he says it—I don’t want to use the word. 
If he says what he doesn’t mean, then you 
know what the adjective is; that is false. 
You can’t in honesty try to deceive a whole 
people, much less the whole world. They 
know perfectly weli what the American Gov- 
ernment is, and most of them, many of them, 
don’t want it. Their traditions are all the 
other way. Very well; it is for them to de- 
cide, not for us. But as for our going out 
and trying to impose our method of life on 
the whole world, it is not only nonsense and 
impossible, but because it is utterly wrong— 
it is tyranny.” 

No, my dear American friends this war is 
nothing more or less than a struggle to re- 
establish the shattered boundaries of inter- 
national finance, and other things interna- 
tional, in countries which have had their fill 
of them and do not want them anymore. 
This is a struggie which if prolonged through 
our efforts, but for a miracle of God, may go 
on interminably until universal chaos and 
exhaustion encompasses the warring nations. 

And chaos—there is a whirlwind for you— 
a wind to scatter the deadly communism 
like a plague through all the world. If we 
in this country sanction even by our silence 
the hatred and revenge which dwells in the 
high places and relentlessly, hypocritically 
prosecutes this war we may well fear for that 
super doomsday of a world disillusioned in 
its faithless leaders, hungry at the stomach 
anc weary unto despair. The weight of a 
long and terrible war will crush and distort 
the human spirit, deprave and bestialize. 
Oh, my dear friends, not death but sin is the 
horror of war. Maimed bodies are but an 
external evidence of the mangled spirit within. 
And the spirit of whoie peoples shattered by 
interminable warfare will prove fertile soil 
for the cockle of a new type of communism. 
This ‘new godlessness” I will call it, because 
it is like to be a composite of that paganism 
prevailing in high places everywhere today, 
is something I tremble to contemplate. I 
pray heaven that we shall ali be spared so 
terrible an alternative to an early peace with 
justice. 

But I do know that the business of this 
great land is the business of peace. Defense? 
Certainly defense—defense to the hilt, but 
let us not discard the moral armament of a 
peaceful and freedom-loving way of life pur- 
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sued for the edification of all the world. The 
great Prelate of the East advises: “Teach 
them (the nations) by example.” Yes; let 
them all learn to look to America as a great 
country, where people are contented and 
happy, and are working day in and day out 
for the welfare of their family, for the wel- 
fare of their Nation, contented, honest, up- 
right, obedient to the laws. Let them learn 
that. By that example, show the world what 
a great, big united country like this can be, 
united of all the different races in the world, 
by love of their native land, of their coun- 
try whether it is their native land or not, 
of their Nation to which we belong. And 
with God’s help, God, who has showered His 
blessings upon this country, and from whom 
it seems He gets very little thanks; this 
breadth of land from ocean to ocean, the 
mines, the farms, the mountains, the hills 
and lakes. O, God, what a country it is; 
a country to die for in defense, yes; but not 
to fritter away or barter out, but to preserve 
as it came to us from those glorious founders, 
whose memory ought to be our great strength 
and support. That is what we mean when we 
say “defense.” Yes; all out for defense and 
then keep out of these foreign wars. I say 
that; you say that. Well, Washington said 
it, and he was a fairly big man, one of the 
great men of history. And he was the one 
who began with the solid idea upon which 
this whole Nation rests, or at least ought to 
rest. 

Ought to rest, indeed. Too long in this 
country the American people have been led 
around by the nose, told what to do, robbed, 
kicked, and abused by the high-and-mighty 
masters of international finance; too long 
have they tolerated corruption and dishonesty 
in politics; too long have the Christian people 
of this Nation remained divided on funda- 
mental issues. Yes; I fear that we have been 
nothing more than pawns in the good old 
game of divide and rule. It seems we can’t 
get together for long on any one thing, and 
small wonder with these past masters in the 
art of long division ruling the roost. It is 
high time that the Catholic Church in par- 
ticular and all good Christian Americans put 
aside their differences, unite in the common 
cause of Americanism and by legal means, 
but do it, put out these pirates who would 
rob and despoil our people of their very 
birthright, milk the Nation and then go off 
to abuse and ridicule it for another 20 years. 

And while I am at it I think this is a good 
time to lay an old ghost. In late years it has 
become the fashion of much of the secular 
and even the Catholic press to place official 
interpretations on the pronouncements of 
clerics newly returned from abroad. Every 
scrap of news which might be construed as 
comforting to the cause of the intervention- 
ists has been hungrily seized upon and used 
to further divide, confuse, and exploit the 
Catholics of the Nation. Sadly enough the 
flagpole on the White House lawn has never 
lacked for clerical adornment. This is a 
disgraceful condition of affairs—the Catholic 
Church being used to further the evil ends 
of a privileged group. I cried out against this 
abuse 2 years ago, and with all my strength 
I cry out against it now. No man speaks for 
the Catholic Church save the Holy Father 
himself, and he must of necessity remain far 
above all this controversy. I do not claim to 
speak for all the Catholic people in this coun- 
try; but I am well-advised enough to know 
that the overwhelming majority of our people 
are unalterably opposed to participation in 
this war. I am prepared to risk the proof of 
that point, and in the wake of crumbling 
pledges I turn once again to the representa- 
tives of the people: 

Congressmen, be warned. You know that 
the people of this Nation are overwhelmingly 
opposed to becoming embroiled in this war. 
In the past many of you have voted legisla- 
tion which was represented as designed to 
keep this country out of war. Subsequent 
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events must have convinced you by now that 
the opposite appears to be true. 

men, the people of this Nation will never for- 
give, much less forget, a negligence which 
permits the stealthy maneuvering of this be- 
loved America into war either by the front or 
the back door. God forbid; I do not wish to 
speak disparagingly or distrustfully of our 
highest magistrates. I concur that in these 
anxious hours of deliberation and decision 
they are deserving of our deepest sympathy 
and the comfort of our prayers. But there 
are powerful figures moving in the background 
of this picture, and powerful is cer- 
tainly being brought to bear upon positions 
of responsibility. The smack of totalitarian- 
ism, of secret counsels arriving at decisions 
which, as I have said before, will effect whole 
generations of the unborn—these are realities 
we may not ignore. Remember, the stakes 
are high, and a few in this country would pay 
almost any price for the vindication of their 
monstrous greed, hatred, and deceit—any 
price, that is, in the blood and treasure of 
the American people. These manufactured 
crises and prayed-for incidents bear witness 
to the point. 

And our boys—those fine young lads who 
are the hope and promise of this land—must 
they spill their blood for Britain and Bcl- 
shevism? They have a right to decent, une- 
quivocal leadership. They will not shirk 
discipline nor will they hesitate to sacrifice, 
yes, even to die if necessary in the cause of 
a strict defense of this Nation. But the in- 
terpretation of the phrase “national defense” 
has lately become alarmingly broad. At this 
very moment only a mere pledge and an in- 
cident stand between the American people 
and full-fledged warfare, declared or unde- 
clared. Congressmen, your people entreat 
you to lock well to this state of affairs. 
There is still time to circumscribe and tem- 
per the dangers which threaten us, to put on 
the brakes and stop for a last look around 
before we take the fatal plunge. 

And if we but stop, look, listen, we see the 
strangest sights in this land of ours. Men 
of stanch patriotic convictions who dare to 
oppose our entrance into this war are im- 
mediately smeared and classified as Nazis, 
bundists, yes, even traitors to their country; 
and again I quote His Eminence: “I thought 
that we were all taught from our infancy that 
We must love America and love it more than 
any other nation in the world. And to 
bring that into question was supposed to he 
a rather mysterious sort of treason. And 
now, for saying that very thing, one is very 
apt to be smeared by somebody or other who, 
from his own reasons—God knows what they 
may be—seems to take offense at the fact 
that Americans ought to love America and 
ought, as it is their duty bound, to see that 
the welfare of America is nearest their heart.” 

Let no man say that the Archbishop of 
Dubuque has not the welfare of America 
nearest his heart. Everyone of us who is 
fighting to keep this Nation at peace is 
fighting because we love that Nation. Every- 
one of us has an abiding disgust and just 
hatred of nazi-ism, communism, all “isms” 
everywhere. But we love our country, this 
great America, above everything and we 
believe firmly that remaining at peace it has 
@ superb destiny, a sublime mission in a 
world almost totally at war. “Our duty <¢ 
Catholics and as Christians, is to help pacify 
the world,” says Cardinal O’Connell, “yet to 
Say the word ‘peace’ nowadays would be 
almost to bring down upon your head a 
torrent of abuse.” 

Indeed, matters have come to a pretty pass 
with all of this smearing of righteous men. 
And it is high time that we ask ow selves, 
men of the Congress, who are these people 
who dare to vilify decent Americans, calling 
them Nazis and bundist and traitors? And 
while we are on the subject, in this so-called 
great Christian democracy of ours, how can 


we account for the coddling of Communists 
in every responsible branch of our Govern- 
ment? Truly there is something rotten here. 
Again, Congress, be warned. These unmo- 
lested commissars are the disciples of that 
new order we may expect as masters if this 
country goes to war. These want war. I 
fear that we are already dangerously honey- 
combed from within; that we have been blind 
and criminally irresponsible in harboring 
these arch enemies of Christianity. Today, 
the mask is off; it is communism, commun- 
ism, communism everywhere gaining ground. 
We are in danger of being slowly poisoned, 
debilitated, and disarmed by this monstrous 
malady. Now, in the name of the four free- 
doms, all aid to Red Russia is urged upon us 
while Britain in desperation has allied herself 
with a devil. So, Britain has been fighting 
the hattle of Christianity—there is a fallacy 
exploded. If we go into this war now we 
shall be nothing more or less than a criminal 
nation, and let no one look to our Catholic 
people for comfort. In conscience we bishors 
are all bound to listen to the voice of Pius 
XI, who wrote in his renowned encyclical 
on Atheistic Communism: “See to it, vener- 
able brethren, that the faithful do not allow 
themselves to be deceived. Communism is 
intrinsically wrong, and no one who would 
save Christian civilization may collaborate 
with it in any manner whatsoever.” 6o, 
there can be no collaboration for communism 
as far as the Catholic Church in this country 
is concerned. We have been pushed far 
enough in this abominable game of aid to 
Britain and bolshevism. We are sick and 
tired of broken or badly bent promises, of 
hypocrisy and deceit, of false hysterias and 
manufactured crises. We want no would-be 
commissars occupying positions in our Gov- 
ernment. We want no war declared or un- 
declared; no trumped-up emergencies. 

Men of the Congress, the great majority of 
our people look to you for earnest, speedy, 
patriotic action on their behalf; ection which, 
in concert with the executive branch of our 
Government, will preserve this great Nation 
at peace and insure against any wholesale 
frittering and bartering away of our vital 
resources. They have every hope that you 
will do valiantly that which needs to be 
done and undone. The will of your people 
is and should be a vital, throbbing, prevailing 
thing urging you on to magnificent decisions 
in the name of constitutional gevernment. 
So long as you loyally refiect that will, we shall 
not lack for unity in this Nation or for strong 
arms to defend it. “On the question of de- 
fense we are all entirely united,” vigilant, 
determined, unafraid; but “the vast majority 
of the American people who stand for the 
defense of our Nation also has gone on record 
again and again and again as being opposed 
to participation in foreign wars’”—Cardinal 
O’Connell. Certainly the majority millions of 
our Catholic people are opposed to it, to the 
coddling of Communists, to aid for “red” 
Russia. In farewell tonight I would draw 
upon this great body of opinion, Catholic in 
particular, Christian in general, mutually 
American, and unequivocally patriotic. Three 
times I have come to the microphone to voice 
the sentiments of this body—not a pleasant 
duty in these days of abuse. Now I charge 
you, Catholic and Christian citizens, to do 
your duty. I charge you this very hour to 
sit down, mothers, fathers—you who have 
most to lose and most to gain—make your- 
selves vocal to the Congress. Get out the 
letters and the post cards and write, write, 
write. Let both your Senators and your 
Congressmen know where you stand in this 
matter now. Your right of petition implies 
also a sacred and a solemn obligation. It is 
your duty to exercise it freely, fearless!y, in- 
cessantly. In the very teeth of the slurs 
which have been cast upon that right I 
charge you to persevere. In the corridors of 


Congress make the welkin of petition ring 
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today, tomorrow, and throughout all the 
years; for it is the sweet bell of liberty, my 
dear people, a deathless voice which is de 


mocracy. 





Henry Ford at 78 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT R. REYNOLDS 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATE? 





Wednesday, July 30 (legislative day of 
Monday, July 28), 1941 





EXCERPT FROM EDITORIAL IN THE 
WASHINGTON EVENING STAR AND 
POEM BY HORACE C. CARLISLE 


Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp the 
opening paragraph of an editorial ap- 
pearing in the Washington Evening Star 
of today entitled “Mr. Ford at 178,” to 
be followed by a short peem by Mr. 
Horace C. Carlisle, a well-known poet 
of our Capital City, entitled “Henry 
Ford.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and poem were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


MB. FORD AT 78 


Time has not discouraged Henry Ford in his 
hopes for peace. On the eve of the seventy- 
eighth anniversary of his birth he told news- 
papermen: “I believe that, right now, a 
new world is being born—a very different 
world * * *. Contrary to what appears 
on the surface, this war is bringing the peo- 
ple of the world together as never before. 
It touches every race and people on earth. 
The radio and the airplane are bringing com- 
munication and transportation such as has 
never been before. Every race and people is 
getting to know more about other races and 
peoples. They're beginning to see that you 
can’t build anything permanent on hate. 
The world is learning tolerance as never 
before. We’re right on the verge of a federa- 
tion of the whole world. There'll be more 
tolerance in the world, because there'll be 
more understanding.” 


HENRY FORD 
(1941) 


Seventy-eight years ago there was born into 
being, 
In a humble but honorable home, 
One, to be later blest with the power of seeing 
Things that are and that are apt to come— 
In his earlier struggies for just recognition 
*"Mongst the powers-that-be, he ignored 
All their insolent slights, for he had the am- 
bition 
To produce a real self-running Ford. 


Ridiculed for his vision of a real horseless 
carriage, 
With the power to turn its own wheels— 
The more those that derided him tried to 
disparage 
His design, and to spurn his appeals 
For financial assistance to put into action 
His unique dream—the more he implored 
The Great Helper to give him the great satis- 
faction 
Of producing a self-running Ford. 
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Henry Ford laughed to scorn every senseless 
suggestion 
That he quit and give up in dismay, 
And became, in the United States, beyond 
question, 
The great motorcar chief of his day— 
Wheresoever the Stars and the Stripes of the 
Nation 
Are unfurled, the fact can’t be ignored, 
That there’s no auto maker in all God’s cre- 
ation - 
That has helped transportation like Ford. 


Henry Ford, in his marvelous, up-climbing 
stages 
Of prosperity, justly has shared 
His success with his men by increasing their 
wages, 
For he has for their happiness cared. 
Disagreements between employees and em- 
ployers, 
The fomenter of strii.es, he’s deplored, 
Because such inharmonious acts prove de- 
stroyers 
Of that justice inherent in Ford. 


Sacred honor, in Ford’s master organization, 
Has stood uppermost, up thru the years, 
The supreme polar star in the Ford constel- 

lation, 
The one star by which wisely he steers 
His great enterprise, wherein he is the chief 
actor— 
Wheresoever Ford motors have roared— 
Recognized, everywhere, as a great benefactor 
To humanity, is Henry Ford. 


Tho great statesmen have blest our great 
civilization, 
None of them have, perhaps, yet surpassed 
Henry Ford, the past master in land trans- 
portation, 
Whose great name will endure to the last. 
Henry Ford’s benefactions, on history’s pages, 
By posterity will be encored— 
He succeeded by raising his co-workers’ 
wages— 
Yea, and God raised the wages of Ford. 


—Horace C. Carlisle, 





Branding Price-Fixing for What It Is 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. FRANCIS CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, Juiy 30, 1941 


LETTER FROM ERNEST H. HAHNE, PRO- 
FESSOR OF ECONOMICS, NORTH- 
WESTERN UNIVERSITY 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, under permission granted by 
the House, I place in the Recorp a very 
interesting and thoughtful letter from 
Ernest H. Hahne, professor of economics 
at Northwestern University, which is 
most pertinent to a subject now before 
the Congress, Price-Fixing. I hope every 
Member will read it. The letter follows: 

NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY, 
COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS, 
Evanston, Ill., July 28, 1941. 
Hon. Francis H. CAsE, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Case: The current discussion of 
price control for the purpose of preventing 
inflationary tendencies prompts the follow- 


ing letter, which I hope may assist you in 
formulating a sound judgment with respect 
to this extremely important issue. 

Iam assuming that it is necessary to main- 
tain capitalistic democracy with both sound 
military and economic measures, and that 
military measures alone are inadequate. 


THE EUROPEAN PATTERN 


The experience in European countries 
where price controls have been used most 
extensively now shows a vaguely defined pat- 
tern ocr stages of historical development. 
Those stages have been set forth by eminent 
German economists as follows: 

1. Spot control: Originally intended as 
temporary price controls for particular prices, 
but subsequently proving to have been the 
beginning of a permanent program. 

2. Key-price controls: Maximum prices for 
selected commodities or industries, usually 
those which have been well cartellized during 
peacetimes. 

8. Antiprofiteering laws: Primarily excess- 
profits taxes followed shortly by penalty taxes 
and/or administrative “price-discouragement 
methods” aimed to discourage evasions and 
violations of maximum price decrees. 

4. Wage and price freezing decrees (Italy, 
1927; Germany, 1936; Japan, 1939): Intended 
to apply generally to the whole economic or- 
der, somewhat along the lines of the Baruch 
plan as outlined by C. O. Hardy in his War- 
Time Control of Prices. 

5. Rationing: Beginning with priorities and 
supplemented with noneconomic sanctions. 

6. Centralization and the use of equaliza- 
tion funds: Centralized control for both 
wholesale and retail prices through buying 
and selling agencies supplemented with offices 
which supervise interdependent prices. 

Such price control developments could be 
followed here in the United States, provided 
there is an agreement to modify the eco- 
nomic order, and to abandon sound eco- 
nomic principles, and to adopt the policy 
of conscious control by a few power-using 
agencies. 

It is very desirable that the proposals now 
being made which look toward the aban- 
donment of sound economic principles be 
branded and reccgnized for what they are 
worth. It is unwise for regulatory agencies, 
as well as legislative groups to adopt price 
control systems that are founded upon fal- 
lacies that can be proved to be unsound in 
advance of opportunistic experimentation. 


FALLACY NO. 1 


One commonly accepted fallacy is that cut- 
put can be restricted as a part of the pro- 
gram for preventing inflation. 

Take, for example, the proposal to re- 
strict the production of automobiles. Sup- 
pose that for purposes of price controls the 
administration has been able to fix abso- 
lutely the total quantity of purchasing 
power, which, to say the least is a question- 
able assumption, and that at any given time 
there is a totality of $200,000,000 that may 
be spent as purchasing power. All other 
things remaining the same, a reduction in 
cars will raise prices; thus if 1,000,000 cars 
are made then they will sell for $200 each, if 
500,000 cars are produced they will sell for 
$400 each, while 100,000 cars would sell for 
$2,000 each. 

Of course, this is absurdly simple, but not 
clearly understood, because it is reported in 
the press that O. P. A. C. S. desires to avoid 
price increases, and the dangers of inflation, 
while at the same time they recommend cur- 
tailment in the output of cars. The purpose 
and policy are contradictory. 

Unless restriction of output is simultane- 
ously accompanied by similar, or greater, re- 
striction of total purchasing power, price 
rises will take place. The abnormal war de- 
mands automatically disturb industry and 
inevitably lead to curtailment of output of 
normal consumer goods. The conscious 
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effort of the past decade to raise prices is 
now being supplemented by the normal 
workings of the economic system, and this 
disturbs those who feel that the situation is 
getting out of hand because it is no longer 
subject to their theories of conscious con- 
trol. 

The efforts to raise prices during the 
thirties were approved by the people at the 
polls, therefore, a repudiation of that policy 
today is politically dangerous, at the same 
time that it is economically unsound. 


FALLACY NO. 2 


A second common fallacy is that prices can 
be regulated without regulating incomes. 

Initial proposals for price controls always 
assure that there will be no regulation of 
wages, except in countries where there is a 
definite attempt to redistribute incomes and 
wealth. This fallacy is founded upon a fail- 
ure to recognize the close relationships be- 
tween incomes, costs, and prices. To wage 
earners higher wages are desirable becauce 
they are incomes; to management higher 
wages are undesirable because they constitute 
higher costs; in short, costs are incomes 

Prices are related not to past but to pros- 
pective costs, and if prices are controlled by 
administrative fiat, there must be regard for 
costs, cne of the most important of which is 
wages. 

Whenever Congress grants price-control 
powers to the administration it impliedly 
grants powers to control wages, plus interest, 
plus rents. 

Congress cannot separate incomes and costs, 
neither can any administrator. 

But from a tactical viewpoint it is always 
emphasized that prices are controlled for the 
sake of the wage earners, while in the long run 
wages must be fixed if prices are fixed. 

Will Congress, after these years of cooper-~ 
ating with the trace unions of America in 
securing the rights and recognition of col- 
lective bargaining, want to deprive those same 
trade-unions of their very purpose of exist- 
ence by taking from them their powers of 
collective bargaining with respect to wages, 
hours, and conditions of labor? I doubt if 
trade-unions want to freeze wages, and espe- 
cially if that power is lodged in the hands of 
an administrator that might find it difficult 
to separate incomes and costs. 

A congressional vote to grant price control 
is a vote to hand wage control over to the 
administration, perhaps not at once, but 
insidiously and invidiously. 


FALLACY NO. 3 


A third common fallacy is that it is possible 
to check the threat of inflation by controlling 
particular prices, and that this automatically 
involves control over the price level 

Unless control over particular prices is ac- 
companied by control over the general level 
of prices conflicting economic forces will be 
set in motion that would lead to the defeat 
of price controls. That there is a general 
level of prices different in 1932 than in 1940 
cannot be denied, nor can it be denied that 
the value of money is different than the value 
of goods. 

To regulate the value of money, the general 
price level, it is necessary to manipulate the 
rediscount rate, the reserve ratios, the open 
market operations, the flow of specie, the ex- 
tension of bank credit, and these conirols 
must move in harmony with those over par- 
ticular prices 

This calls for a centralization of powers 
that is now diffused in the hands of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, the Treasury, the Depart- 
ments of Agricuiture and Commerce, and 
placing these powers in the hands of that cen- 
tral agency which establishes control over 
particular prices. 

To assume perfect harmony, Say between 
the Department of Agriculture with respect 
to the iair price of farm products and the 
price administrator who fixes the prices of 
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the things the farmer buys, requires consid- 
erable faith in human nature. Harmony can 
be best established when the centralized 
powers of the price administrator include that 
of fixing all prices. 

Moreover, if those now exercising powers 
over the extension of bank credit should 
make a move that would upset the apple cart 
of the interdependent prices fixed by the 
price administrator, it would be eventually 
necessary to divest the Federal Reserve Board 
and Treasury of their controls over credit and 
Icdge such powers in the hands of the price 
administrator. 

Do you think that under the American 
economic system there is anyone, or any 
group of men, sufficiently omniscient to exer- 
cise such control over the economic order? 


FALLACY NO. 4 


A fourth fallacy now current is that the 
proposed taxes under the revenue revision of 
1941 will prove a sufficiently powerful check 
upon spending as to prevent inflation. 

From 1933 to 1939 taxes and loans were 
used to finance spending and raise prices; 
now, with substantially the same taxes, the 
theory has changed and taxes will lower 
prices. Since the taxes are the same, the 
taxpayers the same, the tax incidence the 
same, it necessarily follows that the effects 
will be the same. The only variable factor 
in the situation is the willingness of the peo- 
ple to spend. Thus taxes were used during 
the great depression to pry people loose from 
their money, get it into circulation, and as- 
sure spending, whereas today it is assumed 
people are willing to spend and should be 
prevented from spending. 

The funds collected by the 1941 taxes and 
Treasury loans will be used to buy war needs; 
then the laborers, managers, and industries 
supplying these needs get the funds; they 
will sperd the money raised by these taxes, 
Hence the only difference is found in the 
time when the spending takes place. 

To prevent inflation it is necessary that 
the taxes be accompanied by some method of 
absorbing the funds after they accomplish 
war purchases. Should this be left to the 
price administrator? My suggestion is that 
it could be much better accomplished 
through a deferred income plan. 


FALLACY NO. 5 


In the fifth place, a common current fal- 
lacy is that all inflationary measures are un- 
desirable. 

The fact is that the problem of price con- 
trol involves a judgment as to the merits 
of relative values. Thus on July 24 the 
House was told that appropriations and con- 
tract authorizations for defense purposes 
would reach $52,000,000,000. We now know 
that the State and local debts reach about 
$19,000,000,000, that the Federal direct and 
guaranteed debt is about $56,000,000,000, or a 
total governmental load of $121,000,000,000. 

Assuming that the present tax load of 
#3,500,000,000 proposed in the pending reve- 
nue legislation is continued simply to pay 
the principal of this existing governmental 
debt, it would take 35 years to pay the prin- 
cipal, let alone the added interest loads that 
must be borne. 

The relative question, then, is this, Is it 
better to allow some inflation and the normal 
economic method of defraying acute indebt- 
edness, or is it better to fix price controls 
that interfere with the normal workings of 
the price system? 

Some reputable economists now regard in- 
flation as a kind of tax, a creditors’ tax, a tax 
cn fixed-income receivers. If this view is 
sound, the issue then centers on the question 
as to the most desirable form of taxation. 
Before conceding control over prices to any 
single agency, which by virtue of the great 
burden must assign details to less and less 
competent assistants, it is desirable to weigh 
these relative values. 


TWO SUGGESTIONS 

May I offer two suggestions? 
First. Congress should give further consid- 
eration to the deferred-income pian. 
tax 


limit placed on purchasing power becomes 

rect and effective. Such bonds should not be 
used as collateral for bank loans, nor should 
they carry conversion privileges, nor should 
they be cashed before the end of the military 


perienced a curtailment in demand because 
of the war program. 

England steered away from the deferred- 
income ptan until it became apparent that 
price controls were breaking down, when the 
plan was finally adopted. Many sound and 
reputable economists favor this plan for 
America. 

Second. Congress should at once up a 


special committee to investigate and a 
program designed to integrate fiscal and mon- 
etary policy. 


Perhaps this could be done through some 
of the proposed committees already 
by several Congressmen. Any intelligent citi- 
zen familiar with the overwhelming load im- 
posed upon a diligent Congressman knows 
that he has neither the time, human endur- 
ance, nor inclination to master the complexi- 
ties surrounding the predicament now caused 
by depression financing, defense financing, 
and prospective war financing. 

Just as Great Britain called for the Colwyn 
Debt Committee to help solve the national- 
debt problem and the Macmillan committee 
to help solve the monetary problem, so, too, 
Congress might call for assistance from the 
reserves of the legal, statistical, accounting, 
and economic professions. This store of in- 
formation is equal to that to be found in the 
different departments and agencies in the ad- 
ministrative branch, and would doubtless be 
welcomed by many in the different bureaus. 

The responsibility belongs to Congress 
alone; aid can be secured from many un- 
tapped sources. Time is of the very essence 
of the price-control problem and such a com- 
mittee should be established by Congress im- 
mediately. 

Very truly yours, 
ErNest H. HAHNE, 
Professor of Economics. 





Observations Concerning the Grants of 
Aid to the Axis Powers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN M. COFFEE 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 30, 1941 


LETTER FROM C. A. BROOKE-CUNNING- 
HAM 


Mr. COFFEE of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, by unanimous consent I here- 
with read into the ConcressronaL REc- 
ORD, a very intriguing, highly intelligent, 
emphatically scholarly, and argumenta- 
tively persuasive, letter from a distin- 
guished citizen of Massachusetts. In 
this epistle the author, Mr. C. A. Brooke- 
Cunningham, expresses his reaction to a 
recent radio speech delivered by me and 
entitled “Is America Arming the Axis?” 


Mr. Brooke-Cunningham pays his re- 
spects to the influence of corporate greed 
in international relations. I believe it 
to be a splendid, dispassionate state- 
ment, reflecting the views of millions of 
Americans in their reaction to the shoddy 
business of putting profit before pa- 
triotism. 

The letter follows: 


Great BarRRINGTON, Mass., July 17, 1941. 
The Honorable JoHN M. CorFez, 

1608 House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Corres: I am tardy in thanking 
you for your gracious letter of July 3, and 
for that I crave indulgence, but my very 
tardiness seems somehow to have increased 
the earnest of my appreciation, not alone of 
your kind letter but of the forthright, even 
scholarly, presentation of the momentous 
facts answering the question, Is America 
arming the Axis? 

Certainly America is arming the Axis, 
has been for years, and, but for such intel- 
ligent efforts as yours, would continue to do 
so indefinitely. And to that conscienceless 
betrayal of the nations now struggling to 
preserve freedom and decency the giant cor- 
porations you mention have added, with char- 
acteristic effrontery, the exaction of tribute 
from the whole American people. And 
tribute it is, demanded not as by valiant con- 
querors but as by crafty victims of that per- 
sonality disorder commonly known as greed, 
but nonetheless as rulers, rulers requiring ac- 
knowledgment of submission and conformity 
by the entire Nation. 

Even the title of your address reveals the 
extent to which those corporations have 
commanded submission and achieved con- 
trol. Your instinctive response to the factual 
evidence you had assembled was that Amer- 
ica is arming the Axis. In the body of your 
article you fined your material down to the 
real transgressors. Still it was America that 
was arming the Axis. 

And that is as it should be. America per- 
mitting treachery is America traitorous, if 
only on the classical basis, qui facit per alium 
est perinde ac si facit per se ipsum. If 
America permits perfidious conduct on the 
part of her nationals, she must endure the 
smudge on her honor and the damage to her 
prestige. This is a factor and a function of 
the national motto—perhaps unanticipated 
by the writers of it. 

Generally speaking, I do not hold with the 
principle of government ownership, but I 
should like to see the Government take over 
the oil and coal properties of this country. 
They are essential to too many people to be 
managed and manipulated by small, uncon- 
trolled groups. The oil companies, in par- 
ticular, constitute a kind of class domination 
in which the people have no voice whatever. 
Strong and agile as he may be, if Mr. Ickes 
fondly imagines that he is going to run the 
Standard Oil Cos., he will soon find him- 
self “run ragged.” ‘These companies have a 
positively serpentine power of finding the 
interstices in the most closely set bars of 
control. Mr. Ickes would as easily contro] a 
snake by putting it in a cornfield—as Con- 
gress has discovered for itself during 40 years 
of trial and error. 

The situation is wholly anomalous. Amer- 
ica has ample oil, but the American people 
cannot justly enjoy it, not because England 
and America need it for purposes of defense, 
but because 50,000,000 gallons of high octane 
gasoline were shipped to Russia to enable her 
to slaughter the Finns and a million barrels 
of refined oil were shipped to Japan for re- 
shipment to Germany. There is no just rea- 
son why Americans should suffer for want of 
heating oil, or pay exorbitant prices for what 
little they can obtain. We are not so prodigal 
with our helium, and helium is not important 
to more people than adequate heating in 
winter. We expect and desire to pay for na- 
tional defense. We have no ambition to 
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recompense the Standard Oil companies for 
destroying it. Nor yet do we wish to abet 
hyena habits of nocturnal marauding. 

That sounds somewhat emotional, but that 
is only because the facts are so intense and 
glaring that, when the light is turned on their 
cold glint lends them a dramatic quality. And 
Iam sure that you will be quick to perceive 
that the conditions I mention are, in every re- 
spect, correlative to the aid and comfort to 
the enemy to which you so courageously call 
attention. I can only hope that your en- 
deavors may prove as effective as they are 
right and conscious. 

I employ that word “conscious” as Sir Oliver 
Lodge once used it to me in describing a man 
who was about to act with me in the conduct 
of some research work. Sir Oliver said, “He 
is an intelligent, thoughtful, and conscious 
man. You will like him.” 

Thank you for being a conscious man. 

Yours sincerely, 
C. A. BRooKE-CUNNINGHAM. 

P. S.—My nearest neighbors to the north 
are Mr. and Mrs. A. A. Berle, and to the north 
of them, on the other side of the political 
fence, is Mr. ALLEN T. TrEapway.—C. A. B.-C. 





Agriculture in New Jersey 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 28, 1941 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I am 
happy to report to the House our col- 
league, Representative J. PARNELL 
Tuomas, hospitalized recently because of 
a sudden illness, is now at his home in 
Allendale, N. J., and convalescing satis- 
factorily. I called on him last Sunday 
morning and was delighted to find him 
gaining in strength and much improved 
since a like visit the week before. His 
doctors have prescribed an extended rest. 

Congressman THomas’s front porch 
was a little “Library of Congress.” He 
has been spending the hours reading the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorD and delving into 
Government reports. He was particu- 
larly pleased this last Sunday with a 
report he had on New Jersey farm in- 
come, this being from Mr. Fred W. Jack- 
son, director of information, New Jersey 
Department of Agriculture, at Trenton. 
It points out that New Jersey holds third 
rank in average cash income per farm in 
the country and at my colleague’s re- 
quest I present it for the REecorp: 

New Jersey holds third rank in average 
cash income per farm, second only to Cali- 
fornia and Nevada. The average size of the 
farms in California is 202 acres and in Ne- 
vada 979 acres, while in New Jersey it is 65 
acres. This means that New Jersey is hold- 
ing third rank with a very small acreage per 
farm. 

When this acreage factor is considered in 
calculating the average income per acre, New 
Jersey ranks first in the Nation with an aver- 
age income per acre of $52; Massachuseits 
second with $34, Iowa seventh with $19, 
California eighth with $18, New York eleventh 
with $17. Wisconsin is seventeenth with $12, 
while the average income per acre for the 
entire country is only $8.08 compared to $52 
in New Jersey. 

New Jersey farmers have attained this high 
rank through their own efforts in farm man- 





agement and marketing, rather than being 
dependent upon Government payments. Out 
of each dollar of cash income New Jersey 
farmers received only about 1.4 cents in the 
form of Federal Government payments. In 
contrast to this, one might cite Alabama, 
where, out of each farm dollar, 24 cents is 
received in the form of Federal subsidies; 
North Dakota, 22 cents; Mississippi, 21 cents; 
Texas, 20 cents; and South Dakota, 18 cents. 

New Jersey’s total farm income represented 
approximately $121,000,000 in 1940. For com- 
parison it may be of interest to note that 
the entire income of the whole radio indus- 
try of the United States for time, talent, and 
services amounted to about $123,000,000 in 
1939. 

Mr. Jackson’s statement also points out 
that New Jersey ranks fourth in rural 
electrification, with 84 percent of its 
farms electrified. “In the last few years,” 
he continues, “dairying has become an 
extremely important source of income, 
yielding $31,000,000 annually. Poultry 
products and potatoes follow.” 





The Wheat Program in Major Exporting 
Countries 





REMARKS 
or 


HON. STEPHEN PACE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 30, 1941 


Mr. PACE. Mr. Speaker, there have 
been some criticisms received by Mem- 
bers of Congress in the last few weeks 
with regard to the wheat program. Iam 
placing in the Recorp today some infor- 
mation which I believe will be helpful to 
every Member of the House. It gives a 
comparative statement of the program in 
the United States; in Argentina, in Aus- 
tralia, and in Canada, showing how the 
wheat program is managed in the four 
great wheat-exporting areas. It shows, 
for instance, that today the Canadian 
wheat producer is permitted to sell only 
a percentage of his crop and receives 52 
cents per bushel; while in Australia they 
receive a maximum of 51 cents per bushel 
and in Argentina from 42 to 45 cents per 
bushel. I believe this information will 
be helpful to Members in answering com- 
plaints which they receive. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks and include this 
statement. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

WHEAT PROGRAMS IN Mayor WHEAT-EXPORTING 
CouNTRIES JuLY 1941 

The world’s four major wheat-exporting 
countries are the United States, Canada, Ar- 
gentina, and Australia. In the days when 
the world market took all the wheat it could 
get, these countries developed wheat-produc- 
ing capacity far in excess of home needs. 
Now the world growth of nationalism, con- 
trolled commerce, and artificial trade barriers 
has hit them all. War blockade has hit them 
all. With most of their world markets gone, 
all face growing surpluses, and they have 
found that uncontrolled surpluses mean low 
prices and bankrupt producers. 

Each of the countries has had to adopt 
wheat programs to meet the surplus and in- 
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come problems. These programs have had 
two common objectives: (1) Finding foreign 
outlets for production grown in excess of do- 
mestic requirements, and (2) maintaining 
domestic returns to growers in spite of de- 
pressed world market conditions. Each has 
had to adopt some sort of marketing control 
and some form of price guaranty. Several 
have tried price fixing, pooling operations, 
and currency depreciation. In every case 
these programs to help the farmers have 
meant changes in the usual production and 
marketing processes, but the United States 
‘farmers’ gains have been considerably 
greater than in the other countries. 

A comparison of 1941 programs in the four 
countries follows: 

In the United States: Cooperator’s return, 
approximately parity ($1.15); moncoopera- 
tor’s return, market price protected by 98- 
cent loan for entire production of acreage 
allotment plus loan averaging about 59 cents 
a bushel for excess wheat, or market price for 
all wheat grown, less 49 cents penalty on the 
excess. Voluntary acreage adjustment of 
about 20 percent; payments for compliance 
of 18 cents a bushel on normal yield of al- 
lotted acreage; marketing quotas applied 
with approval of 81 percent of growers vot- 
ing in referendum; all farmers may sell en- 
tire production from acreage allotments on 
market supported by 85-percent-of-parity 
loan; program cooperator may put entire pro- 
duction under nonrecourse Government loan 
averaging 98 cents a bushel; noncooperators 
subject to penalty of 49 cents a bushel on 
normal or actual production, whichever is 
smaller, of acres in excess of allotment unless 
this excess wheat is kept off market by stor- 
age under bond or by delivery to Government 
for relief use; stored excess eligible for 2-year 
Government loan at rates averaging 59 cents 
a bushel; Government pays storage on col- 
lateral delivered in settlement of loans, 7 
cents a bushel to farmer who stores collateral 
on farm until April 30, 1942, and 12 cents for 
storing excess wheat to postpone penalty 
until April 30, 1943; crop insurance guaran- 
tees 50 or 75 percent of normal yield. 


In Canada: Growers’ return, guaranteed 
price averaging about 52 cents a bushel on 
the farm, Canadian money (equivalent to 
about 47 cents United States money) plus 
maximum of $4 per acre on land diverted 
from wheat; Government asked voluntary 
acreage cut of 35 percent under 1940; bonus 
to farmers who shift land from wheat; wheat 
board offers fixed price averaging 52 cents a 
bushel on farm for not more than 230,000,000 
bushels; deliveries to be made on per-acre 
basis as storage room becomes available; 
stocks now fill 460,000,000 out of 575,000,000 
bushels of available storage space, farm stor- 
age allowance to be paid on undelivered por- 
tion of 230,000,000 bushels only; fine and im- 
prisonment for delivering or selling wheat 
in excess of quotas. 

In Australia: Growers’ return, averaging 
about 51 cents on the farm (United States 
money) if they comply with acreage control 
program and also market their wheat through 
Government channels; all farms growing 
wheat must be registered and growers li- 
censed under new control program; control 
calls for stabilization of wheat growing at 
annual production of about 140,000,000 bush- 
els, or about an average harvest allowing for 
seed and feed on the farm. 

In Argentina: Growers’ return, averaging 
about 42-45 cents a bushel on the farm 
(United States money); government pur- 
chases crop; grain board authorized to secure 
a promise from growers that 1941 acreage will 
not be increased and, if requested, to make 
as much as 10-percent reduction; no request 
for such a reduction appears to have been 
made this year. 

The following makes a comparison of the 
situation in Canada and in the United States, 
and also compares the programs now in op- 
eration to solve the problems. 
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THE 1941-42 SITUATION 


Canada 


Acreage: 22,000,000 acres sown for 1941 
harvest as compared with 29,000,000 acres in 
1940 and 26,000,000 acres the previous 10-year 
average (1930-39). The 1941 reduction 
amounted to about 25 percent. 

Production: Early unofficial estimate is 
about 300,000,000 bushels, compared with 
551,000,000 bushels in 1940, the second largest 
Canadian crop on record. The 10-year aver- 
age production is 330,000,000 bushels. 

Carry-over: 480,000,000 bushels on August 
1, the largest quantity ever carried over by a” 
single nation. The 1940 carry-over was 301,- 
000,000 bushels and the 10-year average 
133,000,000 bushels. 

Supplies: Estimated at 780,000,000 bushels 
as compared with 852,000,000 bushels for 
1940-41 and 464,000,000 bushels the 10-year 
average. 

Domestic consumption: Estimate for 1941- 
42 is 132,000,000 and for 1940-41, 125,000,000 
bushels. The 10-year average is 110,000,000 
bushels. 

Exports: Prospects uncertain, but the esti- 
mated probability is about 200,000,000 bush- 
els. Exports in 1940-41 were 225,000,000 
bushels. The average for the 1930’s was 
201,000,000 bushels and in the 1920’s 272,000,- 
000 bushels. ; 

Surplus: From estimated 1941-42 supply of 
780,000,000 bushels deduct estimated 132,000,- 
000 bushels for domestic consumption. This 
leaves 648,000,000 bushels available for export 
and carry-over at end of the marketing year. 


United States 
Acreage: 64,000,000 acres sown for har- 
vest in 1941 as compared with 62,000,000 
acres in 1940 and 70,000,000 acres the previous 
10-year average (1930-39) . 


Production: July estimate is 924,000,000 
bushels compared with 817,000,000 bushels 
in 1940 and 748,000,000 bushels the 10-year 
average. 


Carry-over: 395,000,000 bushels on July 1, 


“the largest on record in United States. The 


1940. carry-over was 282,000,000 bushels and 
the 10-year average 241,000,000 bushels. 


Supplies: 1,819,000,000 bushels on basis of 
July estimates, as compared with 1,099,000,000 
bushels for 1940-41 and a 10-year average of 
997,000,000 bushels. 

Domestic consumption: Estimate for 1941- 
42 is 650,000,000 bushels and for 1940-41, 
671,000,000 busheis. The 10-year average is 
695,000,000 bushels. 

Exports: Prospects uncertain, but exports 
to foreign countries and shipments to United 
States possessions mey not be far from the 
30,000,000 bushel total exported in 1940-41. 
Exports averaged 60,000,000 bushels in the 
1930’s and 170,000,000 bushels in the 1920’s. 

Surplus: From the estimated 1941-42 sup- 
Ply of 1,319,000,000 bushels deduct estimated 
650,000,000 bushels for domestic consump- 
tion. This leaves 669,000,000 bushels for ex- 
port and carry-over at end of the marketing 
year. 


1941 WHEAT PROGRAMS 


Acreage adjustment: Each wheat producer 
is urged to seed not more than 65 percent of 
1940 seedings. Compliance is voluntary. 


Compliance bonus: Wheat acreage left to 
summer fallow draws a bonus of $4 per acre. 
If it is seeded to feed grains or rye, $2; if 
seeded to grass or clover, $2; and an addi- 
tional $2 if still seeded to same crop July 
1, 1942. 

Delivery quota: (1) Established by Cana- 
dian Wheat Board on the basis of normal 
production on 65 percent of 1940 wheat acre- 
age on individual farm. 

(2) Wheat Board will take delivery of not 
more than 280,000,000 bushels (about 11 
bushels per acre on basis of reported seed- 
ings). Delivery made under a system of 
quotas with amounts accepted dependent 
upon available storage at that time. 

(3) Excess wheat must be held on farm by 
producer, and it is a punishable offense to 
sell it without permission of the Wheat 
Board. 


Storage: No loans, but farmers are given 
storage allowance at rates to be announced, 
but only on undelivered portion of 230,000,000 
bushels (1940 rate was two-thirds of a cent a 
month for 9 months). 


Price: Government, through Wheat Board, 
offers to buy wheat from the producers at 
fixed price of 70 cents a bushel on the basis 
of No. 1 northern spring, f. o. b. Fort William. 
This price level last year averaged 52 cents 
a bushel (Canadian money) to producers. 

Crop insurance: None. 


Acreage allotment: Each wheat producer 
gets share of national allotmen: that is based 
on Nation's wheat needs, export outlets, and 
reserves. The 1941 allotment of 62,000,000 
acres is roughly a 20-percent reduction below 
average seeded and diverted acreage. Com- 
pliance is voluntary. 

Compliance payments: For compliance with 
wheat-acreage allotment, farmer may earn 18 
cents in conservation and parity payments on 
normal yield of acreage allotment. 


Marketing quota: (1) Proclaimed by Sec- 
retary of Agriculture and approved by 81 
percent of farmers voting in a referendum 
held May 31, 1941. 

(2) All wheat produced on acreage allot- 
ment may be sold on open market free of 
penalty if producer seeds within acreage al- 
lotment or if he pays penalty on excess or 
stores it under bond. 


(3) Excess wheat (smaller of normal or 
actual yield on acreage seeded in excess of 
allotment) subject to penalty of 49 cents a 
bushel (50 percent of basic loan rate), un- 
less stored under bond or delivered to Gov- 
ernment for relief use. Excess if stored is 
eligible for loan at 60 percent of regular rate. 

Storage: Cooperators in the farm program 
may store wheat under Government loan 
averaging 98 cents a bushel until April 30, 
1942. On farm-stored collateral, Government 
Pays borrowers 1 cent a month or 7 cents 
storage allowance for the full loan period if 
wheat is delivered to Government. Non- 
cooperators may store excess wheat under 
loan at 60 percent of regular rate until April 
30, 1943. 

Price: Prices supported by an 85-percent 
of parity loan. For the country the loan 
averages 98 cents a bushel. 


Crop insurance: By paying premiums based 
on loss experience of locality and individual 
farm farmer may guarantee himself 50 or 75 
percent of normal yield, depending on type 


Canada 


wheat converted into products used for hu- 
man consumption domestically, realizing ap- 
proximately $7,500,000 annually. 


COMPARISON OF 1941 PROGRAMS IN ACTION 


For this illustration of how the Canadian 
and the United States wheat programs op- 
erate, the same size farm with the same yield 
is used. It is assumed the operator of each 
farm has been seeding an average of 300 acres 
of wheat in the past. The average yield is 
assumed at 15 bushels per acre. 


FOR THE GROWER WHO REDUCES HIS ACREAGE 


Seeding: He would reduce his acreage by 
35 percent to 195 acres. 


Production: On the basis of an average 
yield of 15 bushels per acre, he would pro- 
duce 2,925 bushels. Assume he keeps 585 
bushels for feed and seed, leaving 2,340 
bushels available for market. 

Marketing: He is permitted to market a 
per-acre quota (not yet announced). Assume 
the Government takes normal deliveries of 
about 12 bushels to the acre. For this farmer 
this would be 2,340 bushels. At the average 
wheat board price of 52 cents (Canadian 
money) his return will be $1,216.80. 

Loan: Except for loans which he may be 
able to get from private lending agencies, he 
has no other way of financing himself except 
by selling his wheat as he can. And it is a 
punishable offense for him to deliver more 
than his quota. Several provinces have var- 
ious forms of debt moratoria to aid the 
grower until he can sell his crop. 

Storage allowance: Delivery quotas and 
storage rates have not been announced. In 
1940 he got two-thirds cent a bushel a month 
for 9 months. 


Government payments: Assume he diverts 
wheat acreage to summer fallow to get the 
maximum rate of $4 per acre on 105 acres. 
This amounts to $420. 


Income 
InCana- In United 
dian States 
money money 
Sale to Wheat Board_. $1,216.80 $1,095, 12 
Government payments. 420.00 378. 00 








Total income... 1,636.80 1,473.12 
Average return per 
bushel, not includ- 

ing feed and seed--. - 70 . 63 


FOR THE FARMER WHO DOES NOT REDUCE ACREAGE 


Seeding: He would seed his entire 300 acres. 

Production: With a yield of 15 bushels per 
acre he would get 4,500 bushels. Assume he 
keeps 585 bushels for feed and seed, leaving 
3,915 bushels available for market. 

Marketing: Government has promised to 
take delivery of about 12 bushels on 65 per- 
cent of last year’s acreage. This means he 
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United States 

of policy. Farmer who has excess wheat, in 
effect, has additional insurance if he stores 
this excess bécause he can draw upon the 
excess without penalty by the amount by 
which his next year’s yield falls below the 
normal yield on his allotted acreage. 

Surplus removal: Some exports are being 
assisted by the Government and the machin- 
ery is available for keeping a fair share of 
world market for the United States. In- 
crease in domestic consumption is encour- 
aged by distribution of surplus products to 
needy, as through stamp plan. 

Financing: Appropriation from Federal 
Treasury. 


COMPARISON OF 1941 PROGRAMS IN ACTION 


For this illustration of how the Canadian 
and the United States wheat programs op- 
erate, the same size farm with the same yield 
is used. it is assumed the operator of each 
farm has been seeding an average of 300 acres 
of wheat in the past. The average yield is 
assumed at 15 bushels per acre. 


FOR THE GROWER WHO REDUCES HIS ACREAGE 


Seeding: He would seed within his A. A. A. 
acreage allotment. This would be, roughly, 
20 percent less than his average acreage, or 
about 240 acres. 

Production: On the basis of an average 
yield of 15 bushels per acre, he would pro- 
duce 3,600 bushels. Assume he keeps 585 
bushels for feed and seed, leaving 3,015 
bushels available for market. 

Marketing: Since he seeded within his al- 
lotment he may market entire crop or he 
may store it under loan. Average United 
States farm price in June was about 83 
cents. If he sells his 3,015 bushels at this 
price he gets $2,502.45. 


Loan: If he prefers to store his wheat 
under loan rather than to sell it at hurvest 
time, he can put it under Government loan 
which for the Nation averages about 98 cents. 
On 3,015 bushels this would bring the farmer 
a total of $2,954.70. 


Storage allowance: By storing the loan col- 
lateral on his farm, the borrower will get 
storage allowance of 7 cents if he delivers his 
wheat to the Government at the end of the 
loan pericd. This amounts to $211.05. If he 
redeems his loan he does not receive a storage 
allowance. 

Government payments: For seeding within 
his acreage allotment the farmer receives a 
conservation payment of 8 cents and a parity 
payment of 10 cents a bushel of the normal 
yield on his allotment (3,600 bushels). Al- 
together his payment would be $648. 


Income 
Government loan. .....-.-...-.. $2, 954. 70 
Government payments.--.-.-.-.. 648. 00 
Total income... <ncensnsncne 3, 602. 70 
Average return per bushel, not in- 
cluding feed and seed......... 1.19 


FOR THE FARMER WHO DOES NOT REDUCE ACREAGE 


Seeding: He would seed his entire 300 acres. 

Production: With a yield of 15 bushels per 
acre he would get 4,500 bushels. Assume he 
keeps 585 bushels for feed and seed, leaving 
3,915 bushels available for market. 

Marketing: Under quotas, he is asked to 
make an adjustment in marketings similar 
to the adjustment the program cooperator 


Canada 


can deliver 2,340 bushels at 52 cents, or 
$1,216.80. 


Handling excess: He will have 1,575 bushels 
which he will have to keep on his farm until 
quota wheat has found a market. 


Storage allowance: He has to store his 
excess as best he can. 


Income 
InCana- InUnited 
dian States 
money money 
Sale to Wheat Board... $1,216.80 $1,095.12 
Excess—no sale noW'.. .nn-ceeee oon nee o 
Total income! ...... 1,216.80 1,095.12 
Average return per 
bushel, not includ- 
ing feed and seed '!_. .31 - 28 


'He may be able to sell his 1,575 bushels 
later, which would bring up his income and 
average return. 


Stimson’s Wild Attack 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 30, 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM THE SIOUX FALLS 
(S. DAK.) DAILY ARGUS-LEADER 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the*Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial from 
the Sioux Falls (S. Dak.) Daily Argus- 
Leader: 
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United States 


made in seeding. In this case he will have 
900 bushels of excess wheat (normal produc- 
tion of acreage above his allotment). In 
other words, like cooperator he has 3,015 
bushels of free wheat to sell. At 83 cents 
(June farm price) his return will be 
$2,502.45. 

Handling excess: He has three choices for 
handling his 900 bushels of excess: (1) He 
may store it under bonc and get a loan on it 
at 60 percent of the regular rate or 59 cents. 
This amounts to $531. (2) He can market it 
and pay the 49-cent penalty. Deducting 49 
cents from 83 cents, this means he sells 900 
bushels for 34 cents a bushel or $306. (3) He 
may deliver it to the Government for relief 
use. 

Storage allowance: By storing his excess 
under loan on his farm, he may get a 12-cent 
storage allowance if he delivers his wheat in 
settlement of tL lcan at the end of the 2- 
year period ending Ap-il 30, 1943. On 900 
bushels this amounts to $279. Delivery of 
excess wheat in satisfaction of a loan, how- 
ever, does not satisfy the marketing penalty. 
In the meanwhile, he can free his excess from 
penalty by seeding below his 1942 allotment 
by a corresponding amount. 


Income 


When storing excess: 1! 


Selling free wheat.............. $2, 502. 45 
en Gn eee 531.00 
poses neue oo. eo 3, 033. 45 


Average return per bushel, not 
including feed and seec__.___ owe 





When paying penalty: ' 


Selling free wheat__....._.____ 2, 502. 45 
Selling excess and paying pen- 

OF Sak se 306.00 
TE Ri ci ciicnieees 2, 808. 45 
Average return per bushel, not 

including feed and seed__._.- 72 


1 This assumes he will reduce his acreage in 
1942 below his allotment or that his produc- 
tion falls below the normal yield on his allot- 
ment. If he redeems his excess in 1942, he 
may pay up his loan and sel his excess wheat 
at market price, which at present market level 
would increase his income. 


[From the Sioux Falls (S. Dak.) Daily Argus- 
Leader] 


STIMSON’S WILD ATTACK 


It is tragic, indeed, when a man so highly 
placed as Secretary Stimson of the Depart- 
ment of War descends to the low level of 
abuse and inflamed anger that he did in his 
attack upon Senator WHEELER. 

The Montana Senator had mailed out about 
1,000,000 postcards to a general list of Amer- 
ican citizens. The cards quoted excerpts 
from some speeches against our participation 
in the war and urged the recipients to pro- 
test official acts that might lead the United 
States into the conflict. A few of these cards 
were received by men now in the military 
service. This is not surprising in view of the 
fact that many men have been called from 
private life to the uniform in recent months. 
It should be emphasized, however, that the 
mailing was not generally intended for mili- 
tary men. 

Attacking WHEELER, Secretary Stimson went 
to the inexcusable extreme of stating that the 








ie 
. 
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mailing of the cards “comes very near the 
line of subversive activities against the United 
States, if not treason.” 

This is a pathetic lapse on the part of the 
Secretary of War. It is an unfortunate re- 
flection of his attitude. Any Cabinet member 
who stoops to such methods and who makes 
such an attack without a complete investi- 
gation deserves a sharp reprimand. In fact, 
it appears that the removal of Stimson from 
the important post which he now holds is in 
order. 

He has departed from the rules of com- 
mon sense, understanding, and tolerance. 
He is losing the respect of the American 
people, as Secretary Ickes has done. 

Unfortunate, too, is the realization that 
this is a part of a general smear campaign 
in which perhaps several leaders of the 
American administration are participating. 
Somewhat similar tactics have been em- 
Ployed in an effort to discredit Charles A. 
Lindbergh with the slightly veiled hint that 
he is a pro-Nazi. 

The Argus-Leader suggests to the adminis- 
tration leaders in Washington that their ends 
would be better served if they utilized more 
logic and less smear in their efforts. 

Personal attacks don’t refute arguments. 
If the administration does not have sensible 
explanations to offer for its position, it had 
better remain silent. 

The Wation-wide reaction tothe scurrilous 
attack upon WHEELER is already being felt. 
Even those who believe with the administra- 
tion that we should prepare to play a large 
part in the international situation are dis- 
mayed by the tactics employed by Stimson 
and Ickes. 

It was hinted recently that Charles Michel- 
son, the smearing press agent who conducted 
the campaign against Herbert Hoover in 1932, 
ts active again. His methods were effective 9 
years ago because the people were in a mood 
for a change. But they are likely to be a 
boomeiang in a situation such as that which 
exists today. 





Mandatory Joint Tax Returns 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN M. COSTELLO 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 30, 1941 


STATEMENT BY ROSCOE POUND, DEAN 
EMERITUS OF HARVARD LAW SCHOOL, 
AND CHAIRMAN OF THE COMMITTEE OF 
AMERICANS 


Mr. COSTELLO. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to call to the attention of the Members of 
the House the statement of Roscoe Pound, 
dean emeritus of Harvard Law School 
and the chairman of the Committee of 
Americans. This statement very con- 
cisely sets forth the objection to the pro- 
posal to require the filing of mandatory 
joint returns by husband and wife for 
income-tax purposes, 


Because of my opposition to this attack 
upon both family and home under the 
guise of taxation, I wish to make avail- 
able to my colleagues this brief criticism 
of this proposal, which has been so well 
expressed by this most distinguished edu- 
cator. The text of the statement follows: 


The freedom of wives and the institution 
of marriage are being attacked for the sake of 
a few paltry tax dollars. 

In many cases a wife may be living apart 
from her husband. As said iu a recent deci- 
sion: “There are those who have religious 
scruples against divorce and others who look 
upon it as a disgrace. While the law recog- 
nized the right to divorce for a statutory 
cause, it neither criticizes nor penalizes those 
who do not see fit to avail themselves of that 
remedy” (Rademacher v. Rademacher, 61 
Idaho, 261,209 (1940)). If a wife because of 
a husband’s misconduct is living apart from 
him and has separate property and income, 
the effect of requiring a joint return is to 
compel her to act with him and contribute 
her share to a joint assessment of tax. In 
effect, she is coerced to a joint relation which 
in justice and law she is excused from. For 
example, he might be living in California 
and she in Massachusetts, and then be com- 
pelled to in some way join with him in com- 
puting their aggregate income. On the other 
hand if the proposed statute were to be 
altered so as to provide for a joint return 
where husband and wife are living together, 
but separate returns where husband and wife 
are living apart, the effect would be to put 
pressure On them to live apart in order to 
avoid excessive taxes. This obviously runs 
counter to the settled policy of maintaining 
the institution of marriage and to the ordi- 
nary dictates of morals. 





President Quezon Expresses Filipino 
Loyalty to the United States 


REMARKS 
oF 


HON. FRED L. CRAWFORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 30, 1941 


Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to direct the attention of Congress 
to the speech delivered on Loyalty Day 
on June 19 last by Hon. Manuel L. 
Quezon, President of the Philippines. 
Among other things he said: “Should 
the United States enter the war, the 
Philippines should follow her and fight 
by her side, placing at her disposal all 
our manpower and material resources 
to help her in achieving victory, for the 
cause for which America would fight is 
our own cause.” As a Member of Con- 
gress I wish to express my profound ap- 
preciation and admiration of President 
Quezon’s stirring expressions of solidar- 
ity with the United States in these times 
of emergency. 

The speech, for which I am indebted 
to Mr. Vicente Villamin, who himself 


as a private Filipino citizen has ex- 


My fellow citizens and friends, we have set 
aside this loyalty day to express the whole- 
hearted and unswerving loyalty of all the ele- 
ments of our population to the United States 
of America and to the Philippines, as well as 
to the great principles of liberty and de- 


mocracy y 
and Filipinos alike. This enthusiastic dem- 
onstration is doubly signi*cant because it is 
held upon the initiative of our laboring 
masses and their leaders who, in this manner, 
have sought to prove that their loyalty to 
our country is above their loyalty to any 
class, and their condemnation of communism 


Constitution. No more fitting day could have 
been chosen for this purpose than the anni- 

of the birthday of Rizal, for the ideals 
and way of life for which he strove and died 
are the same as those for the defense.of which 
we are ready to sacrifice our lives and our all. 


LIBERTY THREATENED 


I wish to speak to you today about the 
grave national emergency that we are facing. 
Events that are fast happening beyond our 
borders are rapidly and deeply affecting our 
lives and our fate. Nearly two-thirds of the 
peoples of the world are at war in three con- 
tinents and the remaining one-third, includ- 
ing ourselves, is in some way already involved 
in the conflict. No greater ordeal has afflicted 
the human race since the dawn of civilization 
than that which it is going through now. 
Most of the democracies of Europe are al- 
ready under the iron heels of military con- 
querors. And the onward march of military 
conquest is proceeding relentlessly and with 
unabated speed. Britain remains alone fight- 
ing gallantly against tremendous odds to 
stave this march and to maintain the flame 
of liberty in those lands where western civ- 
ilization was born and where it attained its 
highest development. Liberty itself and all 
the principles which we ourselves cherish 
and which are the foundations of our culture 
and political ideology are in the throes of 
agony threatened with extinction from the 
face of the earth. 

The United States, faithful to her tradi- 
tional policy of noninterference in the af- 
fairs of other continents, followed a course 
of strict neutrality at the beginning of the 
war. She not only adopted a policy of non- 
intervention but, through the Neutrality 
Act passed by Congress, took the necessary 
precautions to avoid incidents that might 
drag her into the conflict. Gradually, how- 
ever, the people of America have sensed from 
the t=end of world events a grave threat upon 
the security and future welfare of the West- 
ern Hemisphere. They have seen that the 
course of conquest undertaken by the totali- 
tarian powers is designed to effect the dom- 
ination of the whole world, to uproot de- 
mocracy wherever it may be found, and to 
destroy the free way of life of the common 
man. This program was at first considered 
too astounding to merit serious concern, but 
not now, for later events have proven that 
the dictators are capable of achieving what 
many believed impossible, and even today are 
pursuing a course which clearly points to that 
goal. 

WHAT IS OUR DUTY? 


President Roosevelt, that great and in- 
spired leader with an unquenchable love for 
peace and liberty, fully comprehending the 
dangers which the totalitarian march of con- 
quest has brought upon the Western Hemi- 
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sphere and all the Territories under the 
American flag, and to democracy everywhere, 
has aroused the American people to a keen 
consciousness of these dangers. With the 
approval of Congress, he has proclaimed the 
United States the arsenal of democracies 
fighting to maintain their liberties. In a 
recent address he informed the peoples of 
America and of the whole world of the poli- 
cies which the United States will follow in 
the present emergency and the reasons for 
such policies. This address will go down in 
history as one of the most fateful documents 
of all times, and the decisions enunciated 
therein will, I believe, affect the destiny of 
mankind. No one who has read or heard that 
address can doubt the motives of America. 
No one can question her unselfish devotion to 
peace and democyagy. 

Now, my countrymen, what of the Philip- 
pines? What is our duty at present? What 
line of policy should we follow? What direc- 
tion should the national efforts take? What 
is our stake in the present war? 

We owe loyalty to America, and we are 
bound to her by bonds of everlasting grati- 
tude. Should the United States enter the 
war, the Philippines should follow her and 
fight by her side, placing at her disposal all 
our manpower and material resources to help 
her in achieving victory, for the cause for 
which America would fight is our own cause. 


OUR WAR, TOO 


The United States seeks to defend the 
principles which we cherish and without 
which we could not live as a free Nation. 
She is striving to preserve liberty and de- 
mecracy and individual freedom, and these 
are things for which we, too, would fight 
and die. 

The United States is struggling to prevent 
the domination of the world by dictators and 
we, too, would fight and die against such 
masters. The United States wants to up- 
hold the rule of right and justice in inter- 
national relations and to safeguard the in- 
dependence of small nations, to free them 
from the fear of aggression and subjugation 
by military powers, and we, too, would fight 
and die to save our country from such 
threats and perils. And so, if the United 
States decides to enter this war, it will be 
our war as much as the war of the United 
States, and her decision will be our decision. 
In such event, she will find all the people of 
this country to the last man on her side, 
fighting under her banner and praying to 

imighty God for the victory of her arms. 

Cur stake in this war is more than the 
ecntinued existence of democracy and indi- 
vidual freedom in the world. It is more 
then the maintenance of a free economy and 
free commercial intercourse among nations, 
and an unregimented social life. Our stake 
in this war is our own future independence 
and the assurance that that independence 
may endure. 

I have endeavored to the full measure of 
our resources to hasten the execution of our 
national-defense program. The United 
States, I am happy to inform you, is also 
doing everything to strengthen the military 
defenses of our country. I trust that very 
soon it will be possible for the Government 
of the United States to send us more planes 
and more guns and ammunition to increase 
our power of resistance against invasion. We 
only need more equipment and more sup- 
plies, for we have abundant manpower. We 
have strong, intelligent young men who are 
eager to join the ranks for our defense and 
to uphold the principles which President 
Roosevelt has proclaimed to the world, 


“THIS WE CAN DO” 


For the safety of our civilian population 
I have, jointly with the High Commissioner 
of the United States in the Philippines, es- 


tablished the civilian emergency administra- 
tion and called upon the men of the Philip- 
pines to enlist as volunteers to protect our 
homes, to track down spies and saboteurs, and 
to help minimize the damage and destruc- 
tion which the enemy might inflict upcn us. 
I urge upon our women the duty of cooperat- 
ing in this civilian effort and to train them- 
selves properly to give first aid to the 
wounded and those that may receive injury 
of any sort by enemy action. 

These are times of stress and great danger. 
Every Filipino should awaken to the realities 
of the situation confronting us. Our first 
concern should be to insure an adequate food 
supply. The government is trying to build 
up stocks of food that may be used to re- 
lieve shortages of such commodities. But 
these will not. be sufficient, if our lines of 
communication with the United States are 
disrupted. We can only insure an adequate 
food supply at all times and in any emer- 
gency, by producing in our country all our 
requirements. This we can do. This we 
should do. I call upon all the people to bend 
their every effort to increase their production 
of food articles, particularly rice and corn, 
to avoid hunger and suffering among our 
population. Housewives should also look for- 
ward to the danger of shortage and, even 
now, should build up individual stocks in 
their homes to meet their needs in an emer- 
gency, and begin to avoid waste and econ- 
omize on these supplies. 

Labor and capital should likewise compre- 
hend their duties and responsibilities in the 
present crisis. They should avoid conflicts 
that will stop production. Strikes are waste- 
ful, and I hope they will not be resorted to 
except in extreme cases and only after giving 
the agencies of the government an opportu- 
nity to settle the controversy. 


GOVERNMENT IS ACTING 


In order to finance our defense preparations, 
I have requested the President of the United 
States to make available to our government 
the funds derived from the excise tax on Phil- 
ippine sugar, as well as the funds accruing to 
our government from the devaluation of the 
American dollar. I have assurances that this 
request is receiving sympathetic consideration 
by the American Government, and I trust that 
favorable action will be taken thereon in the 
near future. Your Government has also been 
taking steps to obtain equipment and war 
materials from the United States under the 
Lend Lease Act. It is my expectation that 
supplies will be given us through this method 
in increasing quantities. 

The Commonwealth Government has been 
working in intimate collaboration with the 
United States High Commissioner and Ameri- 

an military and naval authorities in the 
Philippines in relation to our national- 
defense program, and I wish to make public 
my appreciation of the splendid spirit of coop- 
eration which has been patent in all our deal- 
ings. Above all, I wish to express our grati- 
tude for the interest which President Roose- 
velt and the American Government as a whole 
have shown in the defense of the Philippines, 


QUOTES ROOSEVELT’S CALL 


I wish to close this address with the words 
of President Roosevelt in his proclamation 
declaring an unlimited national emergency, 
for these words convey the same call to duty 
which I should like to urge upon my fellow 
countrymen: 

“I call upon all loyal citizens * * * to 
give precedence to the needs of the Nation 
to the end that a system of government that 
makes private enterprise possible may survive. 
I call upon all loyal workmen, as well as em- 
ployers, to merge their lesser differences in 
the larger effort to insure the survival of 
the only kind of government which recog- 
nizes the rights of labor or capital, 
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“I call upon loyal leaders and Officials to 
cooperate with the civilian defense agencies 
to insure our internal security against for- 
eign-directed subversion, and to put every 
community in order for the maximum jpro- 
ductive effort with a minimum waste and 
unnecessary friction. 

“I call upon all loyal citizens to place the 
Nation’s needs first in mind and in action to 
the end that we may mobilize and have ready 
for instant defensive use all of the physical 
powers, all of the moral strength and all the 
materials and resources of this Nation.” 





Agricultural Relief 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. ROSS A. COLLINS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 28, 1941 


Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
notorious fact that because of the low 
prices they have received for their farm 
products, the farmers of the United States 
have suffered more than has any other 
class of our people. Clearly this should 
not be the case. 

The Agricultural Appropriations Sub- 
committee of which I am a member has 
made an effort to remedy this condition 
and we have succeeded in giving our 
farmers some measure of relief. I be- 
lieve that that subcommittee has done 
more for the American farmer than has 
any other committee in the House of 
Representatives, for it holds the purse 
strings and produces the bills appropri- 
ating the funds which make possible our 
agricultural activities. Parity payments 
originated in that subcommittee. I was 
ene of the principal sponsors of the soil- 
conservation program. I supported ap- 
propriations to remove surplus crops 
from the market so that farmers would 
be able to secure a reasonable price for 
them, and I helped obtain funds to main- 
tain the food-stamp program. 

This year Congress enacted a law mak- 
ing the Federal loan value of 5 basic 
crops, including cotton, 85 percent of 
parity. That was a fine bill and it had 
my enthusiastic support. To some de- 
gree it will do much this year to remedy 
the immediate plight of our cotton farm- 
ers, but it does not provide a permanent 
long-range program to restore prosperity 
to the agricultural sections of our coun- 
try, such as Mississippi. Our thoughts 
and plans must anticipate and deal with 
the problems of tomorrow as well as the 
necessities of today. It appears to me 
that the making of loans on cotton year 
after year, as surplus after Surplus piles 
up unsold in Government warehouses, 
contributes little toward the solution of 
our fundamental problem, and, as a 
permanent policy, will fail to provide our 
agricultural sections with that degree of 
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prosperity so necessary to the economic 
well-being of our country as a whole. 

We cannot export in this year over a 
million bales of cotton. We cannot con- 
sume over nine or ten million bales of 
cotton. Taking into consideration our 
anticipated crop and existing surplus, 
that will leave us with a surplus of this 
year’s crop of about 4,000,000 bales. With 
this war going on—and even if it ends— 
our exports and consumption will not 
greatly increase, and our surplus will 
’ continue to pile up year after year, until 
eventually, I fear, it will reach the break- 
ing point. 

What is my solution of this problem? 
I say, get back our foreign markets, of 
which high tariffs have deprived us 

Extend and enlarge the reciprocal 
tariff program of our great President and 
Secretary of State, and repeal or revise 
cownward prohibitive tariffs which keep 
out of the United States the products of 
countries wishing to buy our cotton, but 
unable to obtain the dollars with which 
to do so because they are not allowed to 
sell their goods here. 

Prior to 1860 Mississippi was regarded 
as one of the half dozen richest States in 
the Union. That was because it raised 
cotton which was sold all over the world. 
Today it is one of the poorest States in 
the Union, and that is because high 
tariffs on the industrial products of other 
nations have killed our foreign markets. 
We raise the best cotton in the world, 
and the whole world wants to buy it. 
Other nations cannot trade with us and 
secure the dollars with which to buy our 
cotton, however, unless we in turn trade 
with them and buy what they produce. 
Prohibitive tariffs which have the effect 
of subsidizing the industrial regions of 
the United States by protecting them 
from competition with industries abroad 
not only compel our agricultural sections 
to pay more for the tools and machines 
and other products which they use, not 
only destroy our agricultural export 
trade, but also drive our foreign custom- 
ers to the necessity of themselves growing 
the agricultural products which they 
otherwise would buy from us. Today 
cotton is grown, and on a larger and 
larger scale each year, in India, in 
Egypt, in South America, and even in 
Russia. This should not be the case, and 
it would not be if the nations which want 
our cotton could sell their products here 
so as to enable them to buy it. 

I shall sponsor and support legislation 
creating research laboratories to find new 
uses for cotton and the other products 
of our farms and forests, and thereby in- 
crease their consumption both here and 
abroad. Who knows, for example, what 
effect it would have had upon the con- 
sumption of cotton if the du Pont people 
had had a reasonable basis to experiment 
with cotton instead of coal tar in pro- 
ducing Nylon, the new synthetic silk? 

For many years I have believed the 
farmers of the country should have equal 
opportunity with people residing in cities 
and towns to have the use of electric 
current, and I have thought that it was 
the duty of the Federal Government to 
appropriate and lend to cooperatives, 
formed and operated under Federal su- 
pervision, sufficient funds to enable them 
to build electric power lines into rural 


0 ee Sen cee and 
each year I have succeeded in having 
them increased. For the fiscal year 1942, 


cation from $40,000,000 to $100,000,000. 
Mr. Harry E. Slattery, the head of the 
Rural Electrification Administration, in 
response to an inquiry about my record 
on rural electrification, said this of me 
in a letter dated July 17, 1941: 


I can say from my own knowledge that 
Co: Couns’ attitude toward the 
rural electrification program has been very 
friendly and very favorable. 


I have always been, and I am now, in 
favor of every proposal which would en- 
able the citizens of our cities, towns, and 
rural communities to obtain electric 
power for the smallest possible cost. And 
in that connection I have voted for every 
bill and every appropriation enlarging 
the field of operations of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority. In a letter dated July 
12, 1940, Mr. David Lilienthal, Chairman 
of the Tennessee Valley Authority, made 
this very generous statement to me: 


You have been a supporter of the T. V. A. 
project for many years; in fact, long before 
I had anything to do with this project; and 
since the creation of T. V. A. in 1930 you have 
been most helpful in the halls of Congress 
and in your counsel to us in its enlargement 
and development. * * * I will tell you 
frankly, Congressman CoL.ins, that I have 
never come in contact with one who more 
eloquently espoused a desire for securing 
electricity for T. V. A. 


It is with great pride, Mr. Speaker, that 
Iadd to my remarks a very fine letter that 
I received on June 14 from Hon. CLARENCE 
Cannon, chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Agriculture Appropriations. 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., June 14, 1941. 
Hon. Ross A, COoLLIns, 
Member, Agriculture Department Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Ross: I have already thanked you 
personally for the great help you, as a member 
of the Agriculture Appropriations Subcom- 
mittee, have given to the farmers of the coun- 
try. I feel, however, I should write you and 
express my further appreciation and the ap- 
preciation of the farmers everywhere for your 
untiring efforts to give them a price for their 
crops that approximates parity. 

The passage today of the loan bill, which 
you and I have advocated as a temporary 
measure for many years and which we helped 
to pass, may be of some benefit. However, I 
believe that the great drive we are making 
for the defense of the country will give to 
farmers a much larger price for their cotton 
and other products than they would receive 
through Government loans. I do know that 
the funds that you and I and the other 
Democratic members of the agricultural ap- 
propriations subcommittee have with diffi- 
culty through the years provided have given 
and will continue to give farmers much more 
for their crops than they would have received 
otherwise. 

In brief, here is what we have done: 

1. Our subcommittee provided $212,000,000 
for parity payments. 
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2. For agricultural conservation payments 

we this year approximately $500,- 

about $40,000,000 more than we ap- 
propriated last year. 

3. For the removal of surplus farm prod- 
ucts we appropriated approximately $225,- 
000,000. Of course, $150,000,000 will be used 
in the food-stamp » an increase of 
about $20,000,000 over the amount that we 
appropriated last year. This increase will 
enable many more counties in your State to 
get the benefits of food 

4. Upon your motion in the subcommittee, 
rural electrification appropriations were in- 
creased from $40,000,000 recommended by the 
Budget Bureau to $100,000,000. Your per- 
sistent efforts to electrify farms of the coun- 
try with cheap electricity are well known to 
ae Member of Congress. 

. For regional laboratofiés we appropriat- 
ea” $3,500,000. With that amount we hope 
that new uses for cotton and other agricul- 
tural products will be discovered. 

All in all I know that you have been a 
tireless advocate for agricultural people. You 
have had the vision to see correctly the need 
for increasing the earning power of the Amer- 
ican farmer and your efforts have met with 
@ measure of success. I feel that it is my 
duty to tell you my feeling of appreciation 
because like yours my district is largely made 
up of splendid agricultural people. 

With warm personal regards, I am, 

Very sincerely, 
CLARENCE CANNON, 
Chairman, Agricultural Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee. 





Unjust 49-Cent Wheat Penalty 





REMARKS 


Or 


HON. EARL C. MICHENER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Tuesday, July 29, 1941 





Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
to register the protest of thousands of 
farmers residing in the Second Congres- 
sional District of Michigan against the 
imposition of the 49-cent penalty on 
excess-quota wheat under the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act. 

Those opposing this penalty may be 
classified in two groups: 

First. Farmers who have not complied 
with the A. A. A. program and are will- 
ing to forego benefits and subsidies for 
the privilege of operating their own farms 
in their own way. 

Second. Those who have complied with 
the A. A. A. program, are receiving bene- 
fits and subsidies, but protest against the 
method pursued in the placing of this 
penalty. 

The Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1938 laid down a formula by which a com- 
pulsory quota on the marketing of wheat 
might be invoked. The penalty for non- 
compliance, however, was limited to 15 
cents a bushel on the excess wheat. 
Under that law there was exempt to each 
farmer 200 bushels. This compulsory 
quota and penalty were never invoked, 
however. 

The act of May 26, 1941, supplemented 
by regulations made by the Department 
of Agriculture, changed the exemption 
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from bushels to acres, making the ex- 
emption 15 acres rather than 200 bush- 
els. It also changed the formula, 
increasing the possible penalty from 15 
cents to 49 cents for the year 1941. 

When the 1941 winter-wheat crop was 
planted in the fall of 1940, there was no 
indication that a marketing quota and 
penalty would be put into effect; that is, 
the farmers who had not subscribed to 
the A. A. A. program had a right to be- 
lieve that for the 1941 crop they could 
grow, harvest, sell, and use their wheat as 
had always been the custom, and they 
acted accordingly. 

The farmer who complied with the 
program was in exactly the same posi- 
tion. Consequently the act of May 26, 
1941, and the Department regulations 
were, in fact, retroactive; that is, the 
wheat had been planted and the gather- 
ing time was at hand, when the farmer 
was startled by the news that if he had 
planted more than 15 acres of wheat, he 
cculd not sell any of his wheat without 
getting a permit from the local A. A. A. 
agent. That is not all. He could not 
feed, use, give away, or otherwise dispose 
of any of his surplus wheat without get- 
ting a permit and paying 49 cents a 
bushel on every bushel theoretically 
produced above the 15-acre limit or 
else impounding the surplus under 
A. A. A. direction. Therefore, the effect 
of changing the exemption from 200 
bushels to 15 acres is if, in the fall of 1940 
the farmer planted 17 acres of wheat, 
he is bound to pay the penalty on the 
average acreage yield of the 2 excess 
acres, even though he did not harvest 
those acres. 

Let me call your attention to the case 
of our colleague the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. WapswortH], a noncomplier, 
who planted more than 15 acres in the 
fall of 1940. Shortly before the harvest 
time, a hailstorm destroyed much of his 
crop, and the excess acreage was not even 
cut. Yet, before he could sell, feed, or 
otherwise dispose of any of his wheat, 
grown on his own farm, the law required 
him to pay 49 cents a bushel for the acre- 
age on which the wheat was not even 
harvested. 

Is this fair procedure? 

There is difference of opinion among 
the farmers as to the desirability, work- 
ability, and soundness of the A. A. A. 
program. Soil conservation is approved 
by all good farmers, but there is a ques- 
tion as to whether the Federal Govern- 
ment should subsidize compliers for 
properly farming and conserving their 
soil. The farmers are not agreed as to 
production control. 

However, the A. A. A. is the law of the 
land. The policy has been determined 
upon and there is no possibility of re- 
pealing the law at this time. 

The most relief that can be hoped for 
is elimination of the 49-cent penalty on 
the 1941 crop and the restoration to the 
farmer of the right to use wheat grown 
on his own farm for seed and to feed his 
own stock and poultry. Such amend- 
ments to the law are in the process of 
consideration in the Congress, and I am 
encouraged to believe that this limited 
relief will be given, despite the opposi- 
tion of the Secretary of Agriculture. 


Regardless of their attitude toward the 
A. A. A. program, all thinking farmers 
must agree that it was unfair, undemo- 
cratic, and un-American to change the 
law between planting time and harvest- 
ing time. Common decency and fairness 
rebel against changing the rules in the 
middle of the game. 

I have no sympathy with the argu- 
ment that these wheat farmers voted 
this penalty and marketing quota on 
themselveS. Yes, the law provides for 
an election, but that means a fair elec- 
tion, with the electors fully advised con- 
cerning the matter upon which they are 
to vote. Was that done in the present 
case? Well, let us see. The law provid- 
ing the 49-cent penalty became effective 
on May 26, 1941. Five days later, on 
May 31, 1941, the election was held in 
every wheat-producing county in the 
United States. Is there anyone so naive 
as to believe that all these farmers were 
fully advised during this 5-day period? 
As a practical matter, it just does not 
make sense. 

Then again, were all of the wheat- 
producing farmers of the country per- 
mitted to vote in this election, the pur- 
pose of which was to place a 49-cent 
penalty on surplus wheat? The answer 
is that they were not. Even the qualifi- 
cations of voters were changed in the 
1941 law and accompanying depart- 
mental regulations. 

If there is anything in the world that 
the average farmer abhors, it is subter- 
fuge, deceit, and half truths. He is will- 
ing to meet any issue head-on. He is 
honest himself and he does not relish 
being taken for a ride by shrewd propa- 
gandists, whether they are found in the 
A. A. A. or elsewhere. He is often called 
a kicker and one hard to satisfy. Well, 
who would not kick under such treat- 
ment? When the independence is legis- 
lated and administered out of the farmer 
the independence of the Republic is in- 
deed imperiled. 

The general feeling of the farmers of 
Michigan with reference to this 49-cent 
penalty perhaps finds best expression in 
my home county of Lenawee. 

This is one of the finest agricultural 
counties in the United States, made up 
of family-sized farms with diversified 
crops, for soil conservation in crop rota- 
tion was participated in long before soil 
conservation in Washington was ever 
dreamed of. These farmers are not radi- 
cal, and, generally speaking, there is little 
distinction between farm terants and 
farm owners. All of these farmers rep- 
resent our highest type of citizen. I 
make these observations to show the 
background of the people of this particu- 
lar county. 

So incensed are these farmers over the 
imposition of this 49-cent penalty and 
inability to feed or use wheat grown on 
their own farms that a large mass meet- 
ing was recently held on the fair grounds 
at the county seat. More than 2,500 
farmers were present. Resolutions were 
unanimously adopted by the meeting as 
follows: 

To the Congress of the United States of 
America: 

Whereas the American wheat farmers sre 

suffering an invasion of their constitutional 
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rights and privileges at the hands of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration; and 

Whereas the wheat-marketing-quota ref- 
erendum was conducted in a manner that 
prevented the farmer from freely exercising 
his elective franchise and denied to him the 
right to express his wishes in relation thereto, 
with the result that the wheat-growing 
farmer is now being most unjustly penalized 
for doing that which he had a right to do, 
and is being deprived of his property with- 
out due process of law and in direct violation 
of his constitutional rights and privileges; 
and * 

Whereas an appeal to the courts would not 
give an effective remedy, due to delays inci- 
dent to court procedure: Therefore 

The undersigned respectfully petition the 
Congress of the United States to take im- 
mediate action to remove the marketing 
penalties on the products of American agri- 
culture and to restore to the American 
farmer a free market. 


In addition, I am in receipt of a peti- 
tion embodying these resolutions, signed 
by more than 1,000 representative dirt 
farmers of Lenawee County. I am filing 
these petitions with the Congress and 
having them referred to the Committee 
on Agriculture for consideration. 

An Associated Press dispatch dated at 
Detroit, July 22, is as follows: 

Detroit, July 22.—A regional director of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Administration 
said here last night that protests over wheat 
quotas and regulations arose from misunder- 
standings or came from areas heavily popu- 
lated by farmers of German ancestry. 

In a talk broadcast from Detroit, Harry N. 
Schooler, director of the A. A. A.’s north cen- 
tral region, asserted: 

“It is significant to note that whenever 
there is a concentration of farmers of Ger- 
man ancestry one finds this agitation to 
overthrow the work of the Department of Ag- 
riculture. 

“Farmers who are influenced by their own 
economic welfare, who are free of political 
prejudice and foreign entanglement, are in 
complete accord with the wheat-control pro- 
gram.” 


This regional director, Harry N. 
Schooler, is clearly unfit for the position 
which he occupies. Imagine a man of 
this type, in these days of stress, making 
so unnecessary, unreasonable, and abso- 
lutely false an assertion in a radio broad- 
cast, which the people have a right to 
assume was made by authority of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, whose repre- 
sentative he is. Possibly there are some 
farmers of German ancestry who are not 
in agreement with this particular law, 
yet for an official of the Government to 
charge that these protests “came from 
areas heavily populated by farmers of 
German ancestry” and that “it is 
Significant to note that whenever there 
is a concentration of farmers of German 
ancestry one finds this agitation to over- 
throw the work of the Department of 
Agriculture,” shows clearly that the offi- 
cial is attempting by innuendo to charge 
these farmers with being unpatriotic. 

It is ridiculous to charge that “farmers 
who are influenced by their own eco- 
nomic welfare, are free of political preju- 
dice and foreign entanglement, are in 
complete accord with the wheat-control 
program.” This Mr. Schooler is an insult 
to the farmers of the Nation and espe- 
cially to those of German descent. He 
plainly indicates that one who disagrees 
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with any law or regulation which the De- 
partment of Agriculture sponsors is un- 
American, and is influenced by “foreign 
entanglement” and is opposed to A. A. A. 
regimentation because of his German 
ancestry. 

I cannot find language too strong to 
condemn such an unjustified course on 
the part of any official or representative 
of our Government. If the time has 
come when the farmers of the Nation 
cannot meet in public assembly and ex- 
press their views concerning the opera- 
tion of a law passed by their represent- 
atives, affecting their own farms and 
their manner of life, then indeed the days 
of the Republic are numbered, then the 
constitutional right of petition is a 
mockery. I call upon the Department of 
Agriculture to take proper action in the 
Schooler case. 

In conclusion, I can assure the wheat 
farmers of the Nation that their Repre- 
sentatives in Congress are conscientiously 
trying to solve their problem, and I want 
to assure my own constituents that I am 
doing, and will do, everything I can to 
eliminate the injustice of this unfair 49- 
cent wheat penalty which the Depart- 
ment is now invoking on the 1941 crop. 





Accomplishments of Farm Security Ad- 
ministration in the Fifth Congressional 
District of Washington 
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Wednesday, July 30, 1941 





Mr. LEAVY. Mr. Speaker, my con- 
gressional district consists of eight coun- 
ties located in the northeastern section 
of the State of Washington. These 
counties are Spokane, Pend Oreille, Ste- 
vens, Ferry, Lincoln, Douglas, Okanogan, 
and Chelan. 

By far the greater proportion of the 
people living in these counties, all except 
Spokane, are engaged in agriculture, and 
in one county, Chelan, the principal crop 
produced is apples. This county is per- 
haps the greatest apple-producing county 
in America, and the congressional dis- 
trict as a whole produces more commer- 
cial apples than any other congressional 
Gistrict in the entire Nation. 

AGRICULTURE HAS SUFFERED TREMENDOUS LOSSES 
SINCE THE LAST WORLD WAR 

In common with all agricultural sec- 
tions in America, the farmers in my dis- 
trict have seen conditions go from bad to 
worse. They have fought on despite ad- 
verse conditions, always in the hope that 
the next season would be better. Nature 
has been kind enough to them, and pro- 
duction has been abundant, but the farm 
economy has been most unfair and re- 
sulted in disaster to the farm owners. 
AS a result of all this, actually thousands 
of farms that were operated by owners 
20 years ago are today operated by ten- 





ants. Land holdings in the hands of a 
few individuals and corporations have 
increased at an alarming rate. 


In recent years there have been numer- 
ous attempts made by the Federal Gov- 
ernment to solve the farmers’ problems, 
reduce farm tenancy, and increase farm 
ownership. Much effective work has been 
done and much good has heen accom- 
plished. There is one agency that has 
made a record of accomplishment that is 
worthy of special note, and that is the 
Farm Security Administration. By this 
I do not intend to in any way minimize 
the exceptionally splendid work that has 
been done and is being done by other 
Government agencies in the Department 
of Agriculture, because just at this time 
several other branches of the Govern- 
ment are doing a magnificent job. I par- 
ticularly refer to some of the agencies 
under the Farm Credit Administration. 


SOME OF THE FACTS 


Mr. Speaker, broadly speaking, the 
gains of the Farm Security Administra- 
tion in terms of money, living standards, 
and capacity for self-support made dur- 
ing 1940 by handicapped and low-income 
farm people present a most interesting 
and promising picture. 

In my district in 1940 there were 969 
active standard rehabilitation borrowers 
at the end of that year. The average 
borrower earned a net income of $895 
during the year as compared with $666 in 
the year before he became a borrower 
from Farm Security. In other words, he 
increased his annual net income by 34 
percent. This percentage as applied to 
the whole number of borrowers means a 
total annual income increase of $221,387 
for the 969 families. This increase nat- 
urally refiects itself in the prosperity of 
the merchants, business, and professional 
people living in the district, as well as 
raising the standard of living of the 
farmers. 

UNUSUAL RECORD OF REPAYMENTS MADE 


So, frequently persons who criticize the 
Farm Security Administration either do 
not know the basis upon which it func- 
tions or are not particularly interested 
in the welfare of the farmer. All Farm 
Security assistance is in the nature of 
loans, made upon a basis that insures 
their ultimate repayment. It is not char- 
ity, subsidy, nor Government donations, 
and the borrowers in my district are 
rapidly repaying these loans. The total 
loans made in my district at the end of 
1940 amounted in all to the sum of $2,- 
496,600, and although much of this money 
does not fall due for 4 or 5 years, there 
has already been repaid to the Govern- 
ment the enormous sum of $1,518,835. I 
do not know what better evidence one 
could ask as definite proof that here is a 
program that is really working and really 
helping the farmer who needs help. The 
funds that are loaned to the farmers do 
not come as direct appropriations out of 
the Federal Treasury, but they are funds 
advanced by the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation. The repayment record, ac- 
companied by the marvelous results ob- 
tained in giving new hope to hopeless 
farmers, and in raising their standard of 
living from an extremely low standard, 
in many instances, to more nearly an av- 
erage American standard, justify the con- 
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clusion that the program should be 
substantially expanded 


FARMERS ENTITLED TO ADEQUATE CREDIT 


Mr. Speaker, we all know, of course, 
fiat the major cause of the farmers’ trou- 
bles through the years, and even now, is 
the inadequate and unfair price for his 
product, when the price he receives for 
his crops is compared to the prices he 
must pay for the things he must, of ne- 
cessity, buy. When you add to this dis- 
parity a high rate of interest on his in- 
debtedness, and then, with many of the 
poor farmers, a total denial of credit, it 
is easy to see why we have met with so 
much ruin and the accompanying 
misery. 

When the repayment record which I 
have just cited in my district is consid- 
ered, it is a tribute to the honesty and 
industry of those needy farmers who were 
helped through the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration program, and it is proof 
that they are getting back on their feet 
and becoming permanently self-support- 
ing. The success of this program is not 
based alone upon the financial credit ex- 
tended, but also upon the advice and 
technical assistance and guidance given 
in sound farm and home management, 
which are such very important factors. 

AN EXAMPLE OF IMPROVED CONDITIONS ON 

THE FARM 

During 1940 the average farm-security 
family in my district produced $192 
worth of goods for home consumption, as 
compared with $138 before they came 
into the F. S. A. program. This produce 
for farm use included 276 gallons of milk 
per family; 305 pounds of meat; and 316 
quarts of vegetables and fruit canned 
for the winter. Now this increased pro- 
duction of food did not in any way add 
to the commercial markets, since none 
of it was offered for sale. It simply 
meant a better diet, better health and a 
rising standard of living for these fami- 
lies. 

FARM-DEBT ADJUSTMENT 

In many instances in my district where 
farm security has come into the picture 
and helped work out the problems of the 
farmer who was deserving and yet 
needed help, it was found in the first in- 
stance that he was carrying a debt bur- 
den which created an impossible situa- 
tion for him. In cases such as these, the 
farmer and his creditors were brought to- 
gether and the entire situation was 
frankly and fully discussed, and with rare 
exceptions the creditors usually agreed 
to arrange a scale-down of the obliga- 
tions, and in some instances I know 
where the amount ran as high as 60 per- 
cent of the total debt. With refinancing 
from F. S. A. on a low interest rate, im- 
mediately a new promise of hope and ac- 
tual accomplishment came into the life 
of the particular farmer involved and his 
family. The adjustment was on a basis 
that he could work out. The farmer was 
saved from foreclosure and the creditors 
received cash payments for what other- 
wise might have been a worthless debt. 

In connection with debt adjustment it 
is interesting to note that the total debt 
adjustments in my district negotiated for 
the farmers up to and including the year 
1940 amounted to the sum of $1,623,588. 
This represents a scaledown of 40.3 per- 
cent. In other words, creditors, who in 
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many instances would have gotten little 
or nothing, realized approximately 60 
cents on each dollar that was due them. 
At the same time the debtors, who 
through F. 8. A. discharged their obliga- 
tions on this basis, took on new obliga- 
tions bearing a lower rate of interest with 
fixed periods of payments. They were 
encouraged and directed by representa- 
tives of F. S. A., and took new courage 
and a new lease on life. From what I 
have stated, remarkable progress is 
shown to have been made. As another 
result of these debt adjustments $5,576 
in back taxes has been paid to local 
governmental agencies. 
THE FARM SECURITY PROGRAM SHOULD BE 
EXTENDED 
Mr. Speaker, in addition to the 969 ac- 
tive rehabilitation loans in my district, 
there are today 1,880 farm families in 
my congressional district. who are eligible 
and in general need of rehabilitation 
loans, but they are unable to get credit 
because of the limited funds that Con- 
gress has appropriated for this service. 
Where a practical, sensible, and worth- 
while program has gone forward as has 
the farm-security program in my dis- 
trict, it would seem shortsightedness not 
to allow it to expand to the maximum 
to meet the existing needs. This is par- 
ticularly true when we realize that in the 
end there will be practically no financial 
loss to the Federal Government, and the 
rehabilitation of these hundreds of fami- 
lies, or hundreds of thousands through- 
out the Nation, will go a long way toward 
establishing a genuine and fundamental 
“first line of defense.” The program 
causes us to realize fully and completely 
that after all, our democracy exists for 
the service it can render its citizenship, 
rather than the citizen existing for the 
use and benefit of the Government. In 
other words, it is a very beautiful and 
practical illustration of the contrast be- 
tween our philosophy of government and 
the Hitler “new order.” 





American Blood Demanded for Aggressive 
War in Europe, Africa, and Asia 
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ARTICLE FROM NEW YORK TIMES 


Mr. TINKHAM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the RrEc- 
orD, I include the following despatch 
from the New York Times of yesterday: 
DE GAULLE SEES UNITED STATES ENTRY—BACKS 

BRITISH EAST ARMY CHIEFS’ VIEW ON NEED OF 

OUR TROOPS 

BeErruT, LEBANON, July 28.—General Charles 
de Gaulle, leader of the Free French, before 
leaving here today for Damascus, endorsed 
the opinion previously expressed by Gen. Sir 
Archibald Wavell, former British commander 
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in the Middle East, and by his successor, 
Gen. C. J. E. Auchinleck, to the effect that, 
to accomplish the complete and final defeat 
of Germany, American troops must be dis- 
patched to this hemisphere. 

‘Asked in a hurried interview if he agreed 
with the view the two British generals voiced 
to the press, General de Gaulle said cate- 
gorically that he did. 

Addressing a French gathering here, Gen- 
eral de Gaulle remarked that, contrary to 
Adolf Hitler’s expectations, America was tak- 
ing an increasing part in the European war 
and was now “marching straight toward 
intervention.” 





Jewish War Veterans Present American 
Leadership Award to Hon. Wendell L. 
Willkie 
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ADDRESSES OF HON. WENDELL L. WILLKIE 
AND FRED 8S. HARRIS, NATIONAL COM- 
MANDER, JEWISH WAR VETERANS 


Mr. SHANLEY. Mr. Speaker, the 
Jewish War Veterans qf the United 
States, through its national commander, 
Attorney Fred S. Harris, of Meriden, 
Conn., in my own district, presented the 
American leadership award of the organ- 
ization to Wendell Willkie on Saturday, 
June 28. I am taking advantage of my 
unanimous consent to insert the speech 
of presentation of Commander Harris 
and the speech of acceptance by the re- 
cipient, the Honorable Wendell L. Willkie. 
ACCEPTANCE SPEECH—-OUR FREEDOM AT STAKE, 

SAYS HON. WENDELL L. WILLKIE 


I am very proud to receive this award. I 
am very proud of all the veterans of the last 
war. In view of the disillusionment that 
came to us in the years of depression and 
false political leadership following the last 
war, it might well have been that it would 
have been the soldiers of that war that today 
would be leading America to isolation and 
defeatism. I am very proud that it is the 
leaders of the organizations of the soldiers 
of the last war that are leading us to the 
other path, to the path that will preserve 
liberty. 

I am greatly concerned about the preser- 
vation of liberty. As a matter of fact, I 
know that in bestowing this award upon me 
that you have not done it as a personal 
tribute. You have done it as a recognition 
of your belief in the things that I have ad- 
vocated. 

Liberty is a passion with me. It is the 
obsession of my life. As a boy I fought for 
the right of men to organize in the labor 
unions. In the early twenties I gave myself 
to the struggle against those who were seek- 
ing to impose upon our minority groups a 
restriction in their liberties; and in the 
thirties I fought with all the force of my 
being against what I thought were unfair 
and discriminatory and punitive impositions 
upon the free enterprises of mem. And now 
I am happy, in the forties, to be joined with 
you men in fighting for the liberty of free- 
men everywhere, 
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But we shall not preserve this liberty 
through wishful thinking. We shall not 
preserve this liberty through boasting about 
the strength of the United States. We will 
preserve this liberty if we are willing to 
make the sacrifices necessary to preserve it 
and we exercise the mental equipment of this 
country to see that those sacrifices are made 
effective. 

I read in the paper yesterday where the 
President said that the United States was 
far short in its production of explosives as 
compared with the production of those in- 
struments such as rifles which use those 
explosives. I hope his statement did not 
mean all that it implied or it then would 
mean that our defense organization has been 
a failure. But it means much more than 
that. It also means that not tomorrow, or 
the next day, but at once, that the President 
should appoint one man responsible to him 
with full authority, in charge of our defense 
program. All of this to the end that our 
production may be coordinated, planes and 
tanks and and ammunition may be 
simultaneously produced. It does no good 
to produce an airplane if at the same time 
you have not completed the building of the 
guns that go with that airplane, and it does 
no good to produce the planes and the guns 
unless you simultaneously produce the pow- 
der and the shells, and all of those together 
are no good unless you train a pilot at the 
same time. 

My fellow veterans, our very freedom is 
at stake. We have been extremely fortunate 
that our delays have not already brought us 
to grief. Everyone who understands the 
problem at all knows that our race with 
Hitler is a race of production. I hope that 
by constant reiteration I can convince my 
fellow countrymen that we cannot have 
peace nor can we have liberty as long as Hitler 
survives. Nor can we defeat the forces of 
nazi-ism except by out-producing the Nazis. 

The time for speeches and politics and for 
economic and social theories on the part of 
those handling our defense is overpassed. 
The time for work and organization fs over- 
due. We want production and we want pro- 
duction coordinated. And we can only do 
that by putting into effect the fundamental 
principles of organization with one responsi- 
ble head. 

For more than a year I have been saying 
to my fellow countrymen only the productive 
can be strong, only the strong can be free, 
I hope to say that so many times, plus the 
fact that we may organize our defense Sys- 
tem along these fundamental lines, that they 
will become accomplishments, because only 
thus, my fellow comrades of the last war, 
can America come through in this present 
struggle for the preservation of liberty. 


PRESENTATION ADDRESS BY NATIONAL COMMANDER 
FRED S. HARRIS 


We are gathered here to do honor to a 
great American citizen, a man whose name 
has become a synonym to all the world for 
courage, determination, and a deep and abid- 
ing faith in the ways of democracy. Actually, 
of course, Wendell Willkie has honored us— 
every one of us in this place and every person 
in the United States. 

He has honored us first of all by sticking 
to his principles. He believes in being 
honest—honest with himself and honest with 
his country. A lesser man would have done 
things differently. A lesser man would have 
made political capital out of differences of 
opinion concerning American defense policies 
during a campaign for the Presidency. A 
lesser man would have sought personal gain 
and personal glory. A lesser man would have 
appealed to prejudice and intolerance. But 
Wendell Willkie could not do those things 
and remain an honest man in the sense in 
which he understands the words. 

And in acting and speaking and working as 
he did, Wendell Willkie became a shining 
symbol of democracy at its best. In a world 
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a profound and important influence on the 
youth of America and the world. 

During the election campaign Mr. Willkie 
spoke out strongly against those false Ameri- 
cans who were seeking to stir up religious 
prejudice, racial intolerance, and group mis- 
understanding. He repudiated the support of 
the elements which were trying to divide us 
into isolated groups, each suspicious of the 
other and each eternally quarreling with the 
other, and with all the force at his command 
he warned us again and again of this peril 
to our unity and our independence. 

In a time of crisis he called on us for the 
best that was in us. Nor did he stop there. 
After the election was over he called on his 
supporters—on the millions of American men 
and women of every faith, color, and view- 
point who had voted for him—to stand to- 
gether behind the President in a united front 
to resist all hostile influences. He spoke up 
for democracy in ringing unforgettable terms. 
He showed great physical courage when he 
ventured abroad into war-torn England to 
learn the truth at first hand. He came back 
doubly strengthened in his conviction that 
only by a complete and unyielding unity of 
all the American people could we preserve 
our democratic system. 

In recent months Mr. Willkie has helped 
to make things clear to us. But his great- 
est contribution has been to demonstrate to 
all the world that democracy has an inner 
strength of its own, a strength that flowers 
in time of crisis. We are convinced now that, 
as free men standing shoulder to shoulder 
and working in the cause of liberty, we can 
face anything the dictators can produce. We 
know that the spirit of the free-soul cannot 
be resisted, and that the human will of free 
men is 10, nay, a hundred times, as potent as 
that of slaves. We know that the weakness 
of nazi-ism, fascism, and communism lies in 
that fact, and that one day those systems 
will disappear from the face of the earth, 
even as slavery disappeared from the Ameri- 
can scene. 

But meanwhile we have a job to do. We 
must bolster our democracy militarily and 
economically. We must preserve and in- 
tensify our national morale. We must pour 
our energies, our intelligence, every ounce of 
cur determination into the task at hand. 
For, like it or not, we are concerned in this 
war-—and its outcome will decide the way of 
life of generations to come. We are con- 
cerned in this war, and we have chosen sides. 
We are on the side of democracy. 

That is the order of the day. If we do it 
well, free men in a nation dedicated to the 
cause of freedom, the dictators cannot last 
long. If we allow un-American ideas of race 
supremacy and the division of humans into 
slave and master categories to enter into our 
lives, the dictators will be that much harder 
to get rid of. If we take our time, and argue, 
and get into quarrels among ourselves, the 
years to freedom without fear will be long 
indeed. 

These, it seems to us, are the ideas Mr. 
Willkie has been seeking to get across to us 
Americans for the past 2 years. ‘Together 
with other patriotic and far-seeing Ameri- 
cans, he has called us to action. The Jewish 
war veterans are proud to answer that call, 
proud to stand, as we did in the World War, 
at his side and on the side of American de- 
mocracy. We fought for our Nation in time of 
War, and we are ready to do our part, as for- 
mer soldiers and active citizens, at a time 
when war threatens us from every side. 

In this respect, all veterans and all good 
citizens—Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish— 
stand alike. All of us together are today 
dedicated to the cause of democracy. We 


RE EE: We will support no other 
ew. 

Mr. Willkie, it is my great honor and pleas- 
ure to present to you at this time the an- 
nual American leadership award of the Jew- 
ish War Veterans of the United States. 

“The Jewish War Veterans of the United 
States presents this award for American lead- 
ership to Wendell L. Willkie because he has 
demonstrated that for him love of country 
——— nds party allegiance and personal am- 

on. 

“His loyalty to the code by which freemen 
live has established a course of conduct that 
will become a beacon in the history of our 
country for men yet unborn. 

“By his intellectual honesty and his physi- 
cal courage; by his tolerance and his selfiess- 
ness he has given strength, dignity, and in- 
creased stature to the cause of national unity 
and the divine privilege of American citizen- 
ship. 

“Given on the one hundred and thirty- 
second anniversary of the birth of Abraham 
Lincoln and in the one hundred and sixty- 
fifth year of the Republic.” 
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TELEGRAMS FROM MICHIGAN CITIZENS 


Mr. HOOK. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following telegrams: 


IRONWOOD, MIcH., July 29, 1941. 
Hon. Frank E. Hoox, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 

In behalf our two radio stations, WATW, 
Ashland, Wis., and WJMS, Ironwood, Mich., 
we protest as unfair, confiscatory, and dis- 
criminatory, the proposed taxing of radio and 
outdoor advertising revenue in occupational 
tax provision of general tax bill. Urgently 
request you consider carefully all points 
brought to your attention by National Asso- 
ciation of Broadcasters and proceed to dras- 
tic modification or elimination of advertis- 
ing taxation feature of the bill. Certainly 
due consideration should be given to great 
demands made by Government Department 
and defense program for free radio and 
billboard publicity. We have always com- 
plied with each request and propose to con- 
tinue to do so, but such discriminating taxes, 
omitting newspapers, magazines, direct mail, 
etc., will make our costs much higher. 
Though applying to large stations now, the 
step will affect small stations as well. 

UrrerR MICHIGAN-WISCONSIN 
BROADCASTING Co., INC., 

N. C. RUDDELL, 

Vice President and General Manager. 


ISHPEMING, MicH., July 29, 1941. 
Representative Frank E. Hook, 
Office Building of the House of 
Representatives and Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Urgently protest occupational tax on in- 
dividuals rendering outdoor advertising serv- 
ice to others, because it is both confiscatory 
and discriminatory in character. This tax 
would absorb entire profits of my business, 


which provides me with a living. Have 
nated much free p Serre. te national 
defense and er posters of national inter- 
est whenever requested by the Government. A 
tax on any form of advertising is uneconomi- 
cal and will serve to slow up business and in 
turn decrease national income. Outdoor ad- 
vertising is an efficient and economical meth- 
od for the Government and industry to ad- 
vise the Nation and its citizens of subjects 
important to its welfare. I earnestly solicit 
your aid to defeat this proposed tax bill. 
Mrs. Ep. J. BUTLER, 
Butler Poster Service. 


GLADSTONE, MicH., July 29, 1941. 
Hon. Frank Hook, 
House of Representatives: 

Tax bill on outdoor advertising confiscatory 
and discriminatory. Would appreciate your 
vigorously opposing same. If to pass would 
work severe hardship on us. 

Hate Ovutpoor ADVERTISING Co. 
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Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, in a time 
and era when we are attempting to de- 
velop friendship with our Latin Amer- 
ican neighbors to the south of us, the 
membership of this House should be in- 
terested to have brought to its attention 
a remarkable and extraordinary opinion 
recently expressed by a Mr. Joseph M. 
Paul, Jr., counsel of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, in connection with an applica- 
tion for air service between New Orleans, 
the gateway to the Mississippi Valley, and 
certain Latin American countries. 

In a most astonishing opinion, Mr. 
Paul has asserted that there is no need 
for such a line because there is “the least 
degree of community interest” between 
the terminals of the proposed line. 

I do not know what Mr. Paul means by 
“the least degree of community interest,” 
but I do know that it is a thin thread on 
which to hang such a far-reaching and 
weighty opinion. 

Not only New Orleans, but the whole 
Mississippi Valley has for years been in- 
terested in the development of the Latin 
Americas. This is not a recent interest. 
This is not an interest inspired by recent 
actions of the Federal Government fol- 
lowing the outbreak of the war in Europe. 
It has been a natural interest of long 
standing, but now Mr. Paul tells us there 
in this section we find “the least degree 
of community interest.” 

I wonder what the real reason for Mr. 
Paul’s remarkable decision is. I wonder 
what the real motives behind such an 
opinion are. I would not like to believe 
that Mr. Paul has rendered such a de- 
cision because of conditions not revealed 
at the recent hearings, but on the face 
of the hearings and the strong case made 
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before an examiner of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board, I cannot see how Mr. Paul 
could so express himself. 

And I am not alone in this opinion of 
Mr. Paul’s opinion. 

With the permission and unanimous 
consent of this House I have herewith 
included editorials from New Orleans’ 
great mewspapers, the New Orleans 
States, the Times-Picayune, and the 
Item—and all are in agreement that Mr. 
Paul’s opinion is slightly askew to say the 
least. 

The New Orleans States calls it “A 
ridiculous finding.” 

The New Orleans Item says it is “Sheer 
nonsense.” 

The Times-Picayune more generously 
terms it “One man’s opinion.” 

Governor Sam Jones of Louisiana, in a 
letter which I am also attaching to this 
statement, tells the Civil Aeronautics 
Board that he is “astounded” to read of 
the opinion. 

Certainly everybody cannot be out of 
step except Mr. Paul. 

As I keep Mr. Paul’s opinion before me 
I am compelled to keep my tongue in my 
cheek in view of the rather difficult man- 
ner in which the proposed airline was 
finally brought before the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board. 

At least one application had been 
pending for more than a year before the 
hearings finally got under way. First 
there was one delay and then another. 
First there was one excuse and then an- 
other. First there was one petition and 
then another. It has been all too con- 
fusing to an ordinary mind like mine and 
now I find myself more confused than 
ever. 

I never was much of a mathematician 
but I do still remember my elemental 
geometric problem that a straight line is 
the shortest distance between two points. 
Mr. Paul must have been a worse mathe- 
matician than myself because he appar- 
ently does not agree to the long accepted 
geometric fact as he concludes that an 
air detour to Latin America is all that is 
needed. 

Mr. Speaker, Louisiana is not going to 
take this one man’s opinion lying down. 
We are determined to fight for what we 
think belongs to us. 

Louisiana has been too generous in the 
national-defense program to be shunted 
aside in an instance like this. 

Louisiana has too long attempted to 
develop friendly relations with our Latin 
American neighbors to be told that we 
must be stalled in our efforts at this 
time. 

This is not the last you will hear of 
this effort to black-out New Orleans and 
Louisiana from the Latin American air 
lanes—it is just the beginning. 

And now read what Louisiana’s Gover- 
nor has to say about it and what the 
people of New Orleans think about this 
illogical and most astonishing opinion of 
one man, whose legal training should 
make him better able to arrive at a 
logical and sensible conclusion. 

And always keep in mind that at least 
two responsible and reliable operators of 
air service desire and want to immedi- 
ately establish this air service. Bear in 
mind that the citizens of New Orleans, 


of Louisiana, and of the Mississippi Val- 
ley have urged the establishment of this 
line which Mr. Paul says is of “least com- 
munity interests.” 

The letter and editorials follow: 


EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, 
Baton Rouge, July 28, 1941. 
CiviL AERONAUTICS BOARD, 
Washington, D.C. 

GENTLEMEN: I was astounded to read in 
the papers that the counsel for the examiner 
in the matter of the proposed air line from 
New Orleans to Latin America is quoted as 
saying we do not need this service. 

New Orleans has maintained close com- 
mercial relations with Latin America, and 
particularly Central America and Cuba, for 
better than a century; the entire Mississippi 
Valley, as to Central America, and the Valley, 
plus the Pacific coast, as to Cuba, can be 
more expeditiously served by lines from New 
Orleans. 

The port of New Orleans has been made 
@ port of embarkation for the Army and a 
supply base for the Gulf and Carribean de- 
fenses. Yet the counsel says we don’t need 
the service. 

May I suggest that an examiner come down 
here and let us show him a few reasons why 
we need the service? 

Sincerely yours, 
Sam JONEs, Governor. 


[From the New Orleans Item] 
NO AIR SERVICE SOUTH? 


We are surprised, disappointed, and un- 
convinced by the report of counsel to an 
examiner for the Civil Aeronautics Board 
who has been conducting the hearing of two 
applications to operate air service between 
New Orleans and Latin America. Counsel 
expresses the opinion that neither the route 
requested by Pan American Airways nor the 
one asked by American Export Lines, is re- 
quired by public necessity or convenience. 
This is an indirect way of saying that no 
Latin American air-line operation at all, 
through New Orleans, would serve public 
necessity or convenience. That, we believe, 
is sheer nonsense. 

“The existing air facilities being operated 
by Pan American out of Miami, Brownsville, 
and Los Angeles,” says counsel, “appear to 
supply the present needs of travelers between 
the United States and Central America.” 

To our mind, any such conclusion is en- 
tirely outlawed by geography, distribution 
of population, and flying time. The grounds 
for this feeling, as set forth by spokesmen 
from New Orleans, and by the two lines com- 
peting for a New Orleans franchise, strike us 
as beyond contradiction. The award of air 
service to two points so far west as Browns- 
ville and Los Angeles, while New Orleans, at 
the foot of the great Mississippi Valley, and 
in the very middle of it, was ignored, was an 
abuse of direction in the first place. 

That New Orleans and the whole mid- 
continent should be forced to find its south- 
ward air service through points on the At- 
lantic seaboard, and other points on and near 
the Pacific coast, is an affront to geography 
and economics. By no means should such an 
arrangement be longer accepted. 

“The benefits to be derived from the new 
routes are not great,” adds counsel, “and 
they are realized only to points with which 
the United States has the least degree of 
community interest.” 

Yet American Airways and American Ex- 
port Airlines are asking permission to oper- 
ate between here and the Panama Canal 
Zone, Mexico, Guatemala City, San Salvador, 
San Jose, and Habana. American Exports, 
moreover, has linked itself with the great 
Taca system that girds Central America with 
air services, and makes connections with 
other lines into South America. And Pan 
American Airlines would of course tie in 
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down below with the extensive connections 
that already serve it after it penetrates 
Mexico and Central America through its 
present far-western and far-eastern entry 
points in this country. 

This means all the territory that present 
routes reach, this side of the Canal, and the 
other side, too. How all this area could be 
described as “only points with which the 
United States has the least degree of com- 
munity interest” is beyond our comprehen- 
sion. Have we “the least degree of com- 
munity interest” with the Panama Canal 
Zone? 

We have not seen counsel’s whole brief. 
But if it explains this mystery and justifies 
the assertion we quote, counsel is a man 
of commanding talent. 

We don’t believe he can justify it because 
we don’t believe anybody can. We believe 
that the two competing air lines know more 
about the prospects for profitable traffic than 
anybody else does. They would certainly not 
be competing fiercely for a franchise through 
New Orleans unless they anticipated traffic to 
justify their investment in it. 

If the traffic would jutify the investment, 
that merely means that a southward route 
through New Orleans would be easier and 
cheaper for a great many Americans and their 
Latin neighbors than the route through 
Atlantic and Pacific cities. 

If the Army, or Navy, or both, have had 
anything to do with shaping Counsel’s opin- 
ion, because they want no more planes put 
into commercial service at this time, that 
should be fairlr stated, in order that the mat- 
ter can be debated in its true relations. We 
don’t mean to say that this is the case. But 
we can’t understand how counsel could have 
reached his conclusion on the facts and fac- 
tors that appear on the surface of this busi- 
ness. 

We have been urging our people, on an 
average of once a week for the past year to 
unite in one combined push with all their 
energy to bring one of these airlines through 
New Orleans before unforeseen circumstances 
could arise to prevent it. Now is their last 
chance to exert themselves with all their force 
to avoid being deprived indefinitely of vitaily 
needed air connections with the southern 
countries that are obviously and properly 
tributary to our city. 

Counsel’s opinion is not necessarily binding 
on the examiner for the Aeronautics Board, 
but it is a bad start on the last phase of this 
important matter. Neither are the examin- 
er’s findings necessarily binding on the 
Board. So we have two chances to get a cor- 
rect judgment in the premises. Will we lose 
them by default? The answer lies with our 
commercial organizations, our city adminis- 
tration, our delegation in Washington, and 
all their allies through the Valley having a 
common interest at stake. 


[From the New Orleans Times-Picayune] 
ONE MAN’S OPINION 


Denial of long-pending applications for 
direct air service between New Orleans and 
Latin American centers was recommended to 
the civil aeronautics board yesterday by its 
counsel, Joseph M. Paul, Jr. He contends 
that present facilities “operated out of Mi- 
ami, Brownsville, and Los Angeles” are ade- 
quate to present needs; that benefits de- 
rivable from the proposed direct lines serv- 
ing the mid-Gulf area would not be great 
and would be “realized only to points with 
which the United States had the least degree 
of community interest,” whatever that may 
mean. So he urges “outright denial” of the 
strongly backed and powerfully documented 
ease for the proposed new air line to serve 
travel and trade between the Americas. 

If this facility is denied New Orleans, the 
Central South and the neighbors across the 
Gulf, it must be denied in our judgment for 
other reasons than those advanced above. 
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The benefits derivable from the service are 
obvious, incontestable—certainly great 
enough to justify its moderate cost. As is 
pointed out in the brief of one of the ap- 
plicant air lines, “all 20 Latin American 


that port as consular headquarters.” As a 
gateway for Latin American trade and travel 
its advantages are so obvious that aviation 
experts in commercial and military fields 
alike long have marked it as strategic base 
for the air service which the board counsel 
would deny. 

In our own belief the practical, tangible 
benefits to flow from this service abundantly 
justify its establishment. In addition it 
would prove a very present and potent aid to 
pan-American friendship and the solidarity 
our Government wisely seeks to promote. 
Quite apart from its provable benefit to trade 
and travel between this Republic and the 
others, it serves one of our objectives, the 
good-neighbor policy. 

So this newspaper cannot conceive of the 
outright denial of this pan-American facility 
on the ground of inadequate “benefits.” 
Military need of available equipment for its 
operation might be a valid ground for post- 
ponement, though not for rejection. As mat- 
ters stand, however, the needed equipment 
happens to be immediately available. We 
trust the Civil Aeronautics Board, in passing 
on the application for this vital service, will 
weigh the supporting facts and arguments 
presented for its consideration as carefully 
and impartially at the least as the opinion of 
its counsel. 


[From the New Orleans States] 
A RIDICULOUS FINDING 


Joseph M. Paul, Jr., attorney for the Civil 
Aeronautics Board, advises against both of 
the proposed air routes from New Orleans to 
the Tropics for reasons which are either con- 
fusing or absurd. 

He says that the services which the Pan- 
American and the Export Air Lines propose to 
establish between New Orleans and Central 
America are unnecessary because they are 
supplied by lines now operating from Miami, 
Brownsville, and Los Angeles. This is simply 
spectacular reasoning. Miami and Browns- 
ville are both a good distance away from the 
great Mississippi Valley, which has more con- 
tact with Central America than any other 
region in the Nation, and Los Angeles is 
clear across the continent. Valley air trav- 
elers, therefore, are expected first to journey 
to Brownsville, or Miami, or Los Angeles, to 
take flying boats. 

Mr. Paul could as well say that an air route 
from New Orleans to Chicago would be un- 
mecessary because travelers and the mails 
could go to Chicago via New York or San 
Francisco. Well, there is an old theory that 
the longest way around is the shortest way 
home, and it seems that the learned counsel 
cf the C. A. B. still subscribes to it. 

Mr. Paul gives another reason which we 
will have to submit to the well-known Phila- 
delphia lawyer for clarification. He says: 
“The benefits to be derived from the new 
routes are not great and they are realized only 
to points with which the United States had 
the least degree of community interest.” If 
the gentlemen of the C. A. B. understand 
what that means, they are wonders. 

For a guess, we’d say that this C. A. B. 
attorney meant to declare that the United 
States has only a very slight interest in the 
points which the two air lines proposed to 
link with New Orleans; that is to say, Ha- 
bana, Guatemala City, San Salvador, Teguci- 
galpa, Managua, San Jose, and the Canal 
Zone, in fact the whole of Central America 
in addition to Cuba. 

This is about as dumb a declaration as 
ever emanated from a Washington bureau. 
Every one of the Central American countries 


and Cuba maintain a consular official at New 
Orleans. Most of their contacts with the 
United States are through New Orleans. A 
great part of the commerce moves through 
this city. All of the large American cities, like 
New York, Cincinnati, Chicago, Atlanta, 
Kansas City, Memphis, would be much closer 
to the Central American capitals by an air- 
line through New Orleans than via Browns- 
ville, and all but New York much closer than 
via the line through Miami, while the Los 
Angeles gateway would be out of the question 
for all of them. The mileage saving for all 
of these inland cities through New Orleans 
would run from 255 to 703 miles. 

Mr. Paul’s adverse decision is merely a 
recommendation to the C. A. B. He cannot 
have given the real reasons for declaring 
both applications out. New Orleans is bound 
to resent such a ridiculous finding. The fight 
is not yet over and the business interests 
of this city should demand a valid reason 
from the C. A. B., and if none is forthcoming, 
start some action in Congress. 
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Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, I am con- 
fronted today with rather c difficult de- 
cision even though the cause of the diffi- 
culty is an infinitesimal amount when 
compared with the total tax to be derived 
from this bill. 

I naturally realize, as all the people of 
America do, the necessity of a tremendous 
tax bill, and I am therefore not surprised 
that our excellent Ways and Means Com- 
mittee has brought in the largest one in 
history. In fact, I made the statement 
during the debate on the lease-lend bill 
that that bill would cost much money, as 
much as possible of which should be 
raised by taxation rather than by borrow- 
ing so that as little as possible would be 
passed on for payment by our children 
and our children’s children. Therefore, 
it is my purpose to vote for this bill re- 
gardless of the fact that it contains sev- 
eral items with which I find myself in 
complete disagreement. 


While it is apparently customary to 
bring tax bills on the floor with such rules, 
and I am fully aware that considerable 
time is thereby saved, it is difficult for me 
to agree with the propriety of bringing 
such an all-important and tremendous 
bill here with a rule such as this, which I 
think might be correctly referred to as 
strictly a gag rule, so that no amend- 
ments may be considered except those 
introduced by the committee. I am a 
strong believer in committee integrity 
and responsibility. I realize, of course, 
that legislation is in the main created, 
written, and to all intents and purposes 
passed in committee. I appreciate fully 
the responsibility of this great committee 
in this important matter and wish to 
heartily congratulate its members on 


their excellent work. Feeling as I do to- 
ward committee responsibility, believing 
in oy organization, and fully realizing 

the superior knowledge of committee 
members who have spent months attend- 
ing hearings and studying the matter 
while I was otherwise engaged, I invari- 
ably vote with the committee in charge 
of legislation in case of doubt. I gener- 
ally do so in the absence of doubt unless 
my constituents are adversely affected or 
a matter of principle is involved. This 
attitude will cause me to finally vote for 
the bill regardless. I am not sure, how- 
ever, that it will influence me to vote for 
this rule because of my serious doubt 
whether legislation of such magnitude 
should be passed without even the possi- 
bility of amendment by those opposed to 
certain of its provisions. 

Even if permitted to do so, I would not 
vote. for many amendments. In fact, 
the main objection I wish to advance to 
the bill pertains to a matter of only 
either $2,000,000 or $7,000,000, $2,000,000 
according to those affected, and $7,000,- 
000 as per the estimate of the committee. 
I refer to the tax on outdoor advertising. 
Those affected by it who, as I under- 
stand it, were not heard by the commit- 
tee, claim that it is confiscatory in that 
it amount to from over 50 percent to 
more than 100 percent of the profits 
realized annually by those concerned 
after fair compensation for personal 
services is deducted. Those engaged in 
this business would but for this provision 
doubtless pay considerable income tax 
on the profits. This provision will not 
only lose that tax to the Government but 
will, if confiscatory as they claim, natu- 
rally put many of these people out of 
business and decrease the national in- 
come as I shall outline. Consequently, 
it will absolutely defeat its intended pur- 
pose, and “kill the goose that lays the 
golden egg” as effectively as I have ever 
observed. 

A tax on any form of advertising is 
similar to one on the tools of a work- 
man or the services of a salesman and 
should be levied only in dire emergency. 
Even if this were not true, however, this 
tax would not be equitable because it not 
only discriminates between advertising 
and other seliing effort, but between dif- 
ferent forms of advertising. While the 
bill also contains a radio-time tax, no 
tax is levied on other major advertising 
media, such as newspapers, magazines, 
direct mail, window displays, and so 
forth. ‘Though grossly discriminatory, 
this is fortunate because it is quite detri- 
mental to the success of the national de- 
fense and maintenance of the national 
morale for any, and would be propor- 
tionately more so for all, of the funda- 
mental means of disseminating informa- 
tion to the public to be crippled or made 
ineffective by the process of taxation. 

Outdoor advertising particularly con- 
tributes to the success of our national en- 
deavors. Witness the billboards contrib- 
uted to the Government during World 
War No. 1 and the recent contribution in 
behalf of the Army and the United Serv- 
ice Organizations. 

During the first World War a similar 
tax on outdoor advertising, expressly ex- 
cluding newspaper advertising, was pro- 
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posed. The Ways and Means Committee, 
however, realizing it as entirely unfair 
and very discriminatory, deleted it. Fur- 
thermore it was found that the possible 
returns were so small in proportion to the 
* levy contemplated, and the disastrous ef- 
fects on business generally, and especially 
that served by outdoor advertising, would 
be so great that it would be entirely un- 
economical. Such is still the case, and 
possibly to an even greater degree. The 
cost of collecting this $2,000,000, or even 
the seven million, as estimated by the 
committee, would be so tremendous that 
I am strongly of the opinion that at the 
end of the year the Government would 
find itself on the red side of the ledger in 
the matter. 

Since there can, insofar as I can see, be 
no possible reason for the imposition of 
such a tax except the need for revenue, 
this business should not be harassed and 
in a large measure bankrupted because of 
any such doubtful hope of profit to the 
Treasury. In fact, a tax on any form of 
advertising is uneconomical since it would 
serve to retard business activity, thereby 
decreasing the national income and pro- 
portionately decreasing income-tax col- 
lections. We have been told that when 
or if the national income becomes large 
enough, it will automatically pay off the 
national debt. I am rather skeptical 
about this ever occurring, and am very 
confident that it certainly will not if such 
steps as this continue to be taken to re- 
tard its growth. 

Because of these facts I am seriously 
considering voting against this rule, in 
which event I believe it will be only the 
second rule against which I have voted 
since entering this body. 
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Mr. MARTIN J. KENNEDY. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing letter received by me from Mr. 
William Green, president of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor: 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
Washington, D.C., July 28, 1941. 
Hon. Martin J. KENNEDY, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: Permit me to express the oppo- 
sition of the American Federation of Labor 
to the acceptance and adoption of the re- 
port of the conference committee upon 5S. 
1524 by the Congress of the United States. 

Under section 9 of the Selective Service and 
Training Act, the President is empowered 
to seize and operate plants manufacturing 
arms and ammunition for necessary sup- 
plies and equipment for the Army and Navy 


upon failure of said plant to cooperate in the 
defense effort. The report of the conference 
committee seeks to amend and enlarge this 
power of the President by authorizing him 
to seize and operate not only plants manu- 
facturing arms and ammunition for neces- 
sary Army and Navy supplies but, in addi- 
tion, plants manufacturing articles “which 
may be required for the national defense, or 
which may be useful in connection there- 
with.” 

This means, if the conference report is 
adopted by the Congress of the United 
States, that the President may seize and 
operate almost every manufacturing or pro- 
ducing establishment, regardless of what 
article said plant produces, because every 
article manufactured or produced in this 
country could conceivably and reasonably 
be construed to be useful or required by 
the national-defense program or to be useful 
in the defense effort. 

It seems inconceivable that Congress would 
or could invest the Chief Executive of the 
Nation with such broad and comprehensive 
power, except when the Nation is actually in 
a state of war. 

The opposition of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor to the report of the conference 
committee may be summed up as follows: 

First, the conference committee’s report 
strikes at the very vital and fundamental 
American principle of private ownership. The 
right to own and manage property is a fun- 
damental American right. Said right should 
not be interfered with or impaired, except 
in case of war when the very life of the Na- 
tion may be hanging in the balance. 

Secondly, the conference committee’s re- 
port if adopted would impose a condition 
of involuntary servitude upon labor. Such 
legislation would be in direct contradiction 
to article. 13 of the Constitution of the United 
States, which provides that “Neither slavery 
nor involuntary servitude, except as a punish- 
ment for crime whereof the party shall have 
been duly convicted, shall exist within the 
United States, or any place subject to their 
jurisdiction. Congress shall have power to 
enforce this article by appropriate legislation.” 

Unscrupulous employers would be encour- 
aged under the provisions of the conference 
committee’s report, if adopted by Congress, 
to exploit labor to the limit. They would 
take advantage of the threat of Congress to 
seize industry, to compel iabor to work un- 
der oppressive conditions, and to impose ar- 
bitrary conditions of employment. We vig- 
orously protest against the creation of such 
a situation. 

I assert with all the power at my com- 
mand that labor is giving to the Nation 
the highest type of service, and in doing so, 
is inspired by a spirit of loyalty and devotion 
to our Government and to its announced 
policies. 

Defense production in practically every 
line of activity is ahead of schedule. The 
fine degree of cooperation which is in evi- 
dence on every hand ought to be encouraged 
rather than discouraged through the enact- 
ment of repressive legislation, such as is 
embodied in the conference committee’s 
report. 

Voluntary service, which is inspired by a 
spirit of understanding and cooperation, will 
produce better results than compulsory legis- 
lation, or the application of forceful methods. 

An appeal to the heart and conscience of 
labor and the management of industry for 
genuine cooperation and the highest type of 
service, will produce results. All will give 
willingly and in full measure, but those who 
would give service of this kind will resent 
compulsion and force. 

I earnestly request the Members of Con- 
gress to reject the conference committee’s 
report on S-1524 whi. amends the Selective 
Service Act. 

Sincerely yours, 

Wm. GREEN, 

President, American Federation of Labor. 
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Mr. FLAHERTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following address 
given by Harry J. Pearson, director of 
Sailor’s Haven, Charlestown, Mass., in 
the interest of the World War veterans 
of the United States merchant marine, 
Sunday, June 29, 1941, National Mari- 
time Day, in port of Boston: 


“Service in the merchant marine is abso- 
lutely vital to the success of winning the 
war.” So spoke Secretary of War Newton D. 
Baker in 1918, and the assertion is equally 
true today. 

The service rendered by the merchant ma- 
rine of the first World War was of tremendous 
value in the proper carrying out of America’s 
part in the World War, for it was this service 
that was the main connecting link between 
our source of supply in the United States and 
our troops on foreign soil. 

Had the merchant marine failed in its 
duties it would have been impossible for this 
country to have accomplished final victory. 

Sailing in poorly armed, slow, clumsy ves- 
sels through the submarine zones, these men 
were more exposed to danger than those on 
war vessels. They wrote a glorious page in 
history, and the record, listing 156 merchant 
vessels sunk by the enemy in contrast to only 
19 naval vessels, shows graphically the haz- 
ards they faced unflinchingly. 

Today, while another generation is carrying 
on the same glorious traditions of the mer- 
chant marine, facing the same perils on the 
high seas, we pause to pay tribute to those 
merchant seamen of the last World War. 

At noon today on the harbor end of Com- 
monwealth Pier, South Boston, memorial 
services dedicated to all Americans who lost 
their lives at sea will be conducted by the 
World War veterans of the United States 
merchant marine, survivors of those men 
who enlisted in the service of the United 
States Shipping Board back in the dark days 
of 1917, and of sailors who manned United 
States merchant vessels as well as those in 
the United States Transport Service. 

Annually the survivors of those gallant 
groups gather to pay tribute to those com- 
rades who gave their lives building democ- 
racy’s bridge of ships to the expeditionary 
force overseas. 

Probably no move impressive ceremony was 
ever conducted along the Boston water front 
than will take place at noon today when 12 
veterans’ organizations join with the World 
War veterans of the United Siates Merchant 
Marine in a tribute to their lost shipmates. 

The memorial services will mark the official 
opening of the Boston Maritime Day cele- 
bration and will get under way with a land 
parade forming on Northern Avenue and 
proceeding to the end of Commonwealth Pier. 

More than 1,000 including, in addition to 
the delegates from the veterans’ organiza- 
tions, Girls Scout Mariners, Sea Scouts, and 
enrollees from the United States Maritime 
Service training station on Gallops Island 
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will be in the line of march led by the Girl 
Scout Drum and Bugle Corps and the Boston 
Police Department Band. ° 

Guest speaker will be Clement A. Norton, 
Boston school committeeman and superin- 
tendent of Commonwealth Pier. 

Climaxing ceremony will be the casting of 
& wreath on Boston Harbor waters by Mrs. 
Margaret Mahoney, Dorchester Gold Star 
Mother, from a Coast Guard boat moored off 
the end of the pier while Girl Scout Mariners 
sprinkle flowers from the caplog and the 
voices of a children’s chorus from the Julia 
Ward Howe School, Roxbury, led by James 
Talbot, boy soprano, are raised in the singing 
of Nearer My God to Thee. 

Echo taps will be played by Girl Scout 
buglers. Miss Daisy Lewis, Red Cross nurse, 
member of the Edith Cavell Post, who sus- 
tained shrapnel wounds recently overseas 
and was decorated for meritorious service by 
the King of England, will serve as aid for the 
Gold Star Mother. 

Organizations participating in the tribute 
include the Spanish War Veterans, American 
Legion, Veterans of Foreign Wars, Jewish War 
Veterans, Regular War Veterans’ Association, 
British Naval and War Veterans, Sons of 
Veterans, Kearsarge Veterans, United Ameri- 
can Veterans, Newfoundland War Veterans 
Association, Sons of Veterans, State Guard 
Veterans, and their various auxiliaries. 

Samuel Goldmeer, of the World War Vet- 
erans, United States merchant marine, will 
serve aS chief marshall. 

Henry Howard, of Newport, R. 1., wartime 
head of the United States Shipping Board’s 
recruiting service, with Mrs. Howard, will be 
a svecial guest of the occasion. 

Men of the World War veterans, United 
States merchant marine, are charged with 
the duty of supporting the Government of 
the United States in any patriotic work neces- 
sary to the welfare of our country, assist in 
the promotion and support of the American 
merchant marine, carry on educational and 
humanitarian work among members and 
others when the occasion requires and are 
endeavoring to secure recognition from the 
United States Government for services ren- 
dered during the World War, particularly hos- 
pital and medical care and the privilege of 
using the colors to drape the caskets of their 
dead. 

To ali eligible for membership within this 
area, a welcome hand is extended by Carl A. 
Meyer, commander of Boston Post, No. 3. 

The impressive services to be conducted on 
the Boston water front today mark but a pre- 
lude to one of the most unique and colorful 
harbor celebrations ever held at any port in 
the world. 

It is an annual port holiday sponsored by 
public-spirited citizens interested in develop- 
ing the port of Boston and reawakening in- 
terest on the part of New Englanders in the 
sea and foreign trade. 

Selected as the opening feature of the an- 
nual conference of Governors it has attracted 
chief executives from 27 States through the 
country who will be guests of Governor Sal- 
tonstal! aboard the Boston pilot boat, North- 
ern Light. 

In special recognization of their participa- 
tion the port of Boston, National Maritime 
Day Committee, sponsoring organization, 
through its president, Frank S. Davis, will 
confer the honor of “Port of Boston Com- 
modore” on each of the visiting Governors 
who will be presented with a yachting cap 
decorated with gold, and a commission. 

Aboard the Northern Light, the visiting 
Governors will lead the colorful floating 
parade featuring 300 Government, merchant, 
and pleasure craft, all of them colorfully 
decorated, up the Boston main ship channel 
immediately following the memorial services. 

Other high lights of the all-day program 
include lifeboat races over a mile course in 


Boston Inner Harbor with crews of merchant 
ships, Army, Navy, Coast Guard, Naval Air 
Corps, Sea Scouts, and enrollees from the 
United States Maritime Service training sta- 
tion on Gallops Island participating, a spe- 
cial fisherman's dory race, an aquacade with 
150 section and national swimming stars 
competing, a canoe-tilting contest, concerts, 
water displays by Boston fireboats, speeches, 
and other interesting events. 

For school children, a special celebration 
will be held on Castle Island with Edward 
Rowe Snow, Winthrop historian and author- 
ity on Boston Harbor lecturing on the har- 
bor islands. Yacht races for Radio Snipe, 
Winabout, and Hustler class boats will also 
take place off Castle Island. 

On behalf of the committee, I extend a 
cordial invitation for all of the listening 
audience to come to the Boston water front 
and witness this colorful marine pageant. 


And now to turn for a moment to that 
work which is an integral part of the Amer- 
ican merchant marine. Sailors’ Haven in 
Charlestown, as with all seamen’s welfare 
agencies throughout the country, was organ- 
ized for the purpose of providing seamen 
arriving in the port of Boston with a home 
hotel ashore. Many years ago there was no 
more exploited group of men than those who 
followed the sea. They were the victims of 
crimps, boarding-house keepers and shang- 
haiing. The need was imperative; namely, 
to provide them with protective influences 
from these evil things. ‘uch days have passed 
but seamen still need a home hotel ashore. 


Mr. Stanton H. King, who sailed before the 
mast for many years, served as superintend- 
ent for 47 years and his salty personality was 
incorporated into the building and program 
of the haven. 

Days of sail, of iron men and wooden ships 
are no more, but the men who man our ships 
are still, for the most part, away from home 
when they put into the various ports of this 
or any other country. 

Sailors’ Haven, with its antiquated struc- 
ture, poorly situated, and with inadequate 
equipment, strives to serve as headquarters 
ashore for men of the sea. However, we are 
passing through a period of transition, and 
presently these men will look for and demand 
much more superior quarters than those at 
present provided. 

There must be established, in this as in 
all other ports, a home hotel for seamen 
ashore that shall equal in comfort and at- 
tractiveness the constantly improving quar- 
ters which are theirs aboard ship. It should 
be a modern building of hotel-like appear- 
ance, but within which there will be a home- 
like atmosphere, and located in a neighbor- 
hood which is as respectable as that where 
one finds modern commercial hotels. Men 
will be received therein as guests, self- 
respecting and self-supporting. Recreational 
facilities of all kinds will be provided and 
seamen’s material needs will be met. Bag- 
gage room, mailing address, lodgings, and all 
other facilities associated with a seaman’s 
needs ashore will of necessity be provided 
for. It will be his club, home, headquarters, 
and hotel ashore. 

When material help is required it will be 
rendered on the basis of a good-credit stand- 
ing. Landsmen establish credit standing with 
men’s furnishings companies, banks, and 
other businesses. There is nothing degrading 
about this. So it is with seamen. When 
they require lodgings and food for a short 
time while awaiting ship they, too, can receive 
credit at their home hotel ashore. It is not 
dispensing charity nor relief as such, but 
meeting a situation in an honorable, self- 
respecting, businesslike way. It is by such 


means as this that we shall create in the 
minds of the public an entirely new picture 
of the men who man our American merchant 
ships. 
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Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing address which I delivered over 
Station WSOO, Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., 
July 30, 1941: 


uring the past 2 weeks I have had a most 
pleasant and unusual experience of playing 
hookey from Washington to take a trip 
throughout our district back home. Legisla- 
tion has been rather quiet in the Capitol 
during these last 2 weeks and the Congress 
has been sort of enjoying the calm before the 
storm. The storm, of course, broke this week 
when we started on the all-important tax 
bill, about which you have read so much in 
the papers during the past several months 
while the Ways and Means Committee of the 
House and the Finance Committee in the 
Senate wrestled with the all-important prob- 
lem of who is going to pay the bill for all this 
very, very costly war program and this equally 
costly—yes, extravagant—idealistic program 
which we like to call our program for social 
gains. After all, this tax bill is one of the 
few problems really left for the Congress to 
do—that is one of its constitutional duties 
that the President has not asked it to give 
up—that is one function that he loves to 
leave in hands other than his own, That is 
one of the tough, disagreeable jobs, one job 
with which it is most easy to find fault, and 
one job that is most unpopular. It is always 
easy to give away somebody else’s money, and 
Sante Claus is always not only that most 
popular man on earth but also can be the 
most powerful. But the bill collector, just 
as the tax collector, will ever be the most 
unpopular and the most disagreeable fellow 
we know, the one we least like to see come 
around our home. Yes; it is always the 
easiest thing to do to vote for appropriations 
when we aré raiding the Natiun’s Treasury, 
but the hardest thing, politically, is to vote 
for a tax bill. In fact, I heard of one former 
Member of the House who stayed down here 
12 years on only one campaign slogan— 
namely, that he had voted for every single 
appropriation but had never voted for a tax 
bill. Yes, sir; that is the way to be popular, 
but it is kind of tough on the National Treas- 
ury. So, this week the Congress is going to 
have that disagreeable task of telling you who 
is going to pay—or rather start paying—this 
huge bill, when you are going to pay it, how 
and on what things you are going to pay it. 
The only thing you will have left to worry 
about is, “Where are you going to get the 
money?” 

Well, my trip back home was most inter- 
esting and enlightening to me. You know if 
we not get out of this heat, actual and 
political, here in Washington Once in a while, 
I think we would all go completely goofy. 
But on the other hand, we do find it most 
necessary to get back home ever so often to 
find out what you folks are thinking and 
talking about, otherwise we would not he 
able to learn wherein we might better serve 
you down here. You did a swell job for me 
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on both counts. Our biggest trouble here in 
Washington during July and August is get- 
ting cool nights to sleep, and I feel most 
refreshed after 2 weeks of our cool nights, 
which make sleeping a real pleasure. And, 
secondly, I feel most pleasantly refreshed be- 
cause of what I learned you are thinking 
and talking about among yourselves. It 
makes me take on an added enthusiasm for 
the tremendously important job ahead of all 
of us down here in these very critical days 
in our Nation’s history. True, most of the 
time we find that the President has already 
acted before the Congress is advised of it, 
and hence all there is left for us to do is 
talk about it. But so far, thank Heaven, we 
are still able to talk about it. 

As an illustration of what I mean, let us 
just consider Iceland. It is well known that 
the overwhelming majority of the American 
people insisted that our Navy should not be 
permitted to convoy war materials to England 
or elsewhere. Numerous bills were intro- 
duced—including one by myself—to specifi- 
cally prohibit the use of our Navy for this 
purpose, even though there was no authority 
in law for the President to order the Navy 
to convoy war supplies for some other nation. 
So what happens, when our Navy was serving 
as the all-important “eyes” for the British 
Navy and the British convoy system and that 
proved it was not going far enough to satisfy 
the British? The President simply put a con- 
tingent of American troops—sailors and ma- 
rines—on Iceland, at the very edge, if not 
over the edge, of the Western Hemisphere, 
and over 2,000 miles away from our shores 
and but 700 from England. And having done 
80, of course, it becomes necessary for us to 
maintain a line of supplies to this “outpost 
of our own defenses” and hence we take over 
the complete convoy of war supplies. 

Of course, if some ships laden with sup- 
plies for Britain happen to join up with our 
own ships, so much the merrier for them. 
We certainly will not hesitate—in fact, we 
are ordered—to protect ourselves and all 
with us against attack by German, Italian, 
or Japanese warships or raiders. Also we 
were told, after we had taken over, that we 
did so to prevent Hitler from seizing it as a 
possible springboard from which to launch 
an aerial attack on our own shores. We are 
told the same thing is possible abcut the 
Azores, the Canary Islands, the Cape Verde 
Islands, etc., and all of which we shall 
doubtless soon learn we have occupied 
ourselves to prevent Hitler using them as a 
springboard for an attack on America. Well, 
if I am not mistaken, a springboard is a 
thing which can be turned about and we 
might later be found using them ourselves 
as our own springboards from which to 
launch our own aerial attacks on Germany 
and Italy. After all, it occurs to me that a 
springboard is far more effective 700 or a 
thousand miles away from its objective than 
it is 2,000 miles away as it would be if 
Hitler had it. So maybe we may have some 
ideas in the back of our head as to the 
possibility of our using a few springboards 
eventually ourselves—provided either of two 
things happen. Provided, first, that by our 
continuing to stick our neck out we can 
eventually bring about that essential attack 
on our own troops—and you recall the Presi- 
dent’s campaign promise of last fall when 
he told you, “I will not send your boys to 
fight in foreign lands, except in case of 
attack”; or provided, secondly, the war- 
mongers finaiiy are able to convince you folks 
back home that this is our war and that we 
should get into it with both feet and start 
shooting, whether we can find anything to 
shoot with or not. One thing is very cer- 
tain to me; you and I, the people and the 
Congress will not learn about the actual 
start of the shooting until long after it has 
started. The President knows that not 25 
Percent of the Congress would vote for a 
declaration of war at this time and I per- 


sonally think we are much closer to an actual 
shooting war than is any affirmative vote 
by the Congress; hence, again, the President 
will act first and tell us about it afterwards. 

I was glad indeed to learn that you do 
appreciate the gravity and seriousness of our 
present position. You realize only too well 
that we are literally sitting on a keg of dyna- 
mite and there are too many sparks flying 
around not to make our position very, very 
critical indeed. I was glad to learn that 
most of you are resigned to the fact that 
in all probability your boys are not going 
to be able to come home after their year of 
“training” is over. You are resigned to the 
fact that your boys are not in “training” in 
@ manner such as that employed 25 years 
ago, but that on the other hand they have 
been inducted into, and have become an in- 
tegral part of, our greatly enlarged, tremen- 
dously expanded, and now widely located 
Regular Army, stationed all over the entire 
Nation in many camps and on so-called “out- 
post duty” in over three-quarters of the entire 
world. These boys, undoubtedly, are “in for 
the duration”; I join with you in your prayer, 
“May God protect him wherever he may be.” 

But I learned also on my trip that you 
know almost as much about the causes of 
this war, about the sources and methods of 
propaganda used, and almost as much about 
the whole general situation as we Members 
of Congress are permitted to know—until 
afterward. I learned, for instance, that many 
of you were aware of the fact that possibly 
some of our present most prominent war- 
mongers were undoubtedly among the same 
pecple who joined with similar groups in Eng- 
land and France and collaborated in the 
actual financing, yes, the actual manufacture, 
of the rearmament of Hitler’s Germany in 
order to make him the threat to “world se- 
curity” that he is today, in order that they 
themselves could continue to reap their filthy 
“blood profits,” which Mr. Roosevelt himself 
called “fool’s gold” back in 1936, when he was 
a candidate for a second term and, therefore, 
Was sponsoring a “Neutrality Act” which was 
to forever throw that “fool’s gold” out the win- 
dow and forever keep us out of somebody 
elee’s war. Yes; I found that a great many 
of you were aware of the truth of these facts. 
I did find others who were skeptical, some 
indeed who denied there was anything to it. 
Well, to these “doubting Thomases” may I say 
simply this? What these folks and myself 
know is not only an unanswered challenge 
made on the floor of the House but a state- 
ment which I personally heard verified by the 
No. 1 British statesman in this country, 
who in fact stated that we ourselves had 
contributed over twice as much toward the 
rearmament of Germany as had Great Brit- 
ain and, therefore, stood to lose twice as much 
in this war. Yes; it does appear that these 
international warmongers will keep on for- 
ever their nefarious trade in “blood profits” 
in their feverish Search for Mr. Roosevelt’s 
“fool’s gold.” 

Yes; and along that same line I found that 
many of you were also fully aware of the 
unanswered challenge of the Honorable Dan 
ReeEep of New York made during the debate on 
the lease-lend bill. Congressman REep stated 
at that time that he had been in conference 
with a leading British statesmen in London 
just before the outbreak of this war. He 
charged that this gentieman had told him 
that there had been a conference held in 
London between leading English, French, and 
German statesmen, bankers and industrial- 
ists at which time it was decided that they 
would stage a “phoney war” in which Ger- 
many would be permitted to gobble up a 
number of the smaller countries of Europe. 
She would be permitted to do this for two 
principal reasons: First, in order to provide 
her with more area in order to become more 
self-sufficient from an economic viewpoint. 
In other words, she would then be able to 
produce practically everything she needed 
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without importing things from other nations. 


“Secondly, they recognized that Europe as 


then constituted with so many small nations 
each maintaining its own government, its 
own embassy staffs all over the world, its own 
armies at full strength, and so forth, was tso 
inefficient in competition for world trade and 
hence they agreed that Germany should take 
over these countries to become more on 4 
parity with England and France and then at 
the end of this “phoney war” those three— 
England, France, and Germany—would “di- 
vide up” the trade of the world—and that 
would cut us out too. 

Of course, England and France had made 
a defensive alliance with Poland, aimed at 
Russia. But when Germany jumped on Po- 
land they had to make good on their alliance 
to “save their face.” It was only when Hitler 
jumped on the Low Countries and Norway 
that they finally realized they had been 
duped by a man whose word could not be 
trusted and they then realized—too late— 
that they had been guilty of participating in 
rearming and plotting with an international 
liar and had neglected taking the precaution 
to rearm themselves at the same time. Yes, 
Congressman Reep not only challenged any 
Member of the House to prove him false or 
misinformed, but also challenged anyone to 
prove that that conference was not recorded 
in the confidential files of our own State De- 
partment, and that challenge has not only 
gone unanswered, but I also personally heard 
its truth verified by the leading British 
statesman in our country today. The fact 
we must recognize is that it was only after 
they realized they had been double-crossed by 
Hitler that they frantically sought our help— 
and have been ever since. 

Then I learned that some of you were also 
aware of the fact that, in addition to our 
difficulties with gasoline on the eastern sea- 
board, the lease-lend is proving embarrassing 
to us in other ways. For instance, tin is a 
commedity on which lease-lend has forced us 
to establish a priority rating. In other words, 
some of our industries have to give up tin in 
order to supply Britain’s and our war needs. 
Yet we find that some of the tin we have been 
giving England under lease-lend is being 
sold by her in South America in direct com- 
petition with our same American tin and at 
a lower price. In other words, lease-lend is 
helping her protect her foreign South Amer- 
ican trade against our own American compe- 
tition in our own famous “pan-American sol- 
idarity.” Yes; I found many of you were 
aware of the fact that Uncle Sam is again 
being played up in his favorite role of “Uncle 
Sap.” Even in the case of Japan, I notice in 
the press reports that even though we may be 
freezing Jap assets in this country, the same 
press reports say that we may not interfere 
with further shipments of oil and gasoline to 
Japan, while we on the eastern seaboard are 
going to be rationed and have gasless Sun- 
days, according to our friend Harold Ickes. 
It is a strange world, isn’t it? 

And to get still further back to home, to 
what we are doing ourselves to make a sucker 
out of “Uncle Sap,” I learned that some of 
you whose business life is threatened with 
extinction by reason of priorities, Leon Hen- 
derson’s price fixing, and so forth, had found 
out that you could still continue in “business 
as usual” provided you were willing to “pay 
the price’—and, undoubtedly, you would 
pay the price to someone who was now 
bellowing most loudly for our immediate en- 
trance into this war. If you need steel, for 
instance, on which the price is fixed and a 
rigid priority established, you can always buy 
it from certain “brokers” who seem to be 
able to get a “priority rating” if you will pay 
twice and three times its established legal 
price. Thus you can continue to do business 
as usual if you will pay the “bootlegger” who 
seems to have an “in” in Washington. Thus 
are we to again get our war millionaire after 
this war? 
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Yes, my friends, I found out that you do 
know what is going on, possibly even more” 
60 than we do who have been keeping our 
Own nose too close to the grindstone. And 
I found that you know, too, what is wrong 
with our defense program and why it has 
bogged down so pitifully, principally because 
Washington has not quit playing politics with 
defense. In other words, you know that if 
WwW? are in as precarious a position as we are 
told we are, then it is time right now to stop 
looking forward to the 1942 and 1944 elections 
and get down to work to save our country 
before we save our party. And, finally, I 
learned that you do have a pretty fair idea 
of just who and what put our country in 
jeopardy—if it is—and just who is leading 
you very, very close to a shooting war, and 
you will not forget it. Yes, indeed, it does 
Go you good to get back home occasionally. 
I thank you for the privilege. 
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Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, there has 
been much discussion of the part being 
played by labor in our national defense 
program. I am certain that if we will ex- 
amine the facts, we will find that labor 
has been as loyal and patriotic in this 
great emergency facing us as any other 
group of American citizens. I know that 
is true in my own district in Oregon. 
Mr. S. Eugene Allen, editor of the Oregon 
Labor Press, published in Portland, Oreg., 
in my district, recently wrote a most in- 
formative article on this subject, which 
appeared in the Sunday Oregonian under 
date of June 20, 1941. 

Under leave to extend my remarks I 
include this article and trust that my 
colleagues will read and examine the 
facts set forth therein. As disclosed by 
the table of initiation fees, dues, and 
benefits of A. F. of L. unions appearing 
as a part of the article, it will be noted 
that while in some instances initiation 
fees are substantial, nevertheless the 
benefits accorded to members are of 
equal value to the payment required. 

The following is Mr. Allen’s article to 
which I refer: 

[From the Sunday Oregonian, Portland, 

Oreg., of June 20, 1941] 

LABOR FOR DEFENSE: UNIONS TELL THEIR 
Story—“We'rE Nor LooKING For HALtos,” 
Says A. F. or L. Eprror, “We're SImpLy Trr- 
ING To Do THE BeEsT JoB POSSIBLE” 

(By S. Eugene Allen, editor of the Orégon 

Labor Press) 

To Mr. Public labor unions may mean 
pacing pickets, industrial strife, and a vague, 
if heated, controversy about initiation fees 
and union dues, but to the members and 
officers of the labor unions housed in the 
Portland Labor Temple the union is an insti- 
tution to serve the needs of the workers, and 
is operated just as is any business. 


In this period of national emergency, with 
the Nation increasingly dependent upon the 
efficient cooperation of all groups in hasten- 
ing the completion of the defense 
national well-being demands that facts re- 
place prejudice and that enthusiastic argu- 
ment give way to logic and information. 

Characteristic of much current comment 
is the editorial expression of the Hood River 
News of June 20, 1941: “It would be well to 
wait a while before painting in the halo and 
setting the A. F. of L. into any fiche of na- 
tional honor in this time of emergency. There 
are little matters of racketeering in initiation 
fees on a huge scale, with the victim workers 
engaging in defense industries, and there is 
also the prospect that some rather messy graft 
in connection with the building of Army can- 
tonments is in line for a congressional in- 
vestigation in the near future.” 

UNIONISTS DENY THAT THEY'RE LOOKING FOR 

HALOS 

Local officials of the unions affiliated with 
the American Federation of Labor are not 
seeking halos, they say. They are simply try- 
ing to do the best job they can in speeding 
the defense effort of the country to a success- 
ful conclusion. They say that they are en- 
gaged in a business—a business that depends 
fpon the ability to offer value and service to 
American workmen and a business whose 
books and records are kept in the same man- 
ner that those of any efficiently operated mod- 
ern business are. 

Mr. Average Union Man pays an initiation 
fee of $31.03 to join his unions and he pays 
$2.50 per month dues to support its functions. 
That is what it costs him to engage in the 
collective-bargaining process with his em- 
ployer and to provide the other benefits that 
members of Portland unions enjoy. Some of 
these are sick, unemployment, and death 
benefits—an average of $454.41—and which 
would cost a considerable percentage of the 
monthly union dues if bought from an insur- 
ance company. 

Such is the business relationship between 
the union and its members expressed in 
general terms. Reduced to specific facts and 
figures, the situation presents a range of 
charges from a very nominal initiation fee 
of $1 in some of the lumber and sawmill 
workers’ unions to a charge of $200 by the 
motion picturc machine operators’ union. 
The lowest dues of any union is that of the 
musician:’ union, 85 cents per month. 

Among the highest is the typographical 
union, which charges a minimum of $1.80, 
plus 3 percent of the monthly earnings of 
its members. This totals, on the average, 
a dues payment of about $7.50 per month in 
this union. It should be noted, however, 
that the printers’ union maintains a very 
high scale of wages and that it pays a death 
benefit to survivors of its members of $1,000, 
a monthly retirement to its older members 
of $34.60, and maintains a home for them at 
Colorado Springs. 

PRINTERS WELL PROTECTED THROUGH UNION 

Thus, aside from collective bargaining 
protection, the member of the typographical 
union receives a high order of security for 
himself and his family in return for an 
initiation fee of from $12.50 to $25 (depend- 
ing on the age of the applicant) and his 
monthly dues. 

Of 59 unions listed in the city of Portland, 
41 charge an initiation fee of $25 or less. 
Only 18 charge more than $25. Initiation 
fees and dues are based upon two factors— 
wage scale and benefits paid to members, 
and, more important, the cost of carrying 
on the business of the union and insuring 
an adequate reserve for periods of depression 
and other contingencies. 

Upon the boilermakers’ union falls the 
major responsibility for the speedy and effi- 
cient production of the “bridge of ships” to 
the democracies. These men are aware of 
that responsibility, and it is around this 
organization that much of the fervent popu- 
lar controversy has settled. 
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Tommy Ray, secretary of the union (not to 
be confused with the Tom Ray who has re- 
cently been identified with alleged subversive 
groups), has been a boilermaker all his life 
except for the period during the World War, 
when he served in the United States Navy. 
He understands the problems of the industry 
and of the workers in it. Born in Chicago 
and brought up in the Windy City, Ray talks 
the language of the boilermakers—simple and 
direct. But he knows what shipbuilding is 
ail about and has a keen appreciation of the 
responsibility resting on his shoulders as 
leader of this vital ¢ ‘oup of defense workers. 

Until recently the worker taking on a job 
in Portland’s shipbuilding industry was given 
a probationary period with the union and 
with his employer. Having proved his quali- 
fication on the job and being accepted as a 
full-fledged member of the union, he was 
charged an initiation fee of $18.25 if he was 
an apprentice or a helper, or a fee of $28.25 if 
he was an experienced journeyman. 

During the probationary period he was 
given a permit to work, which cost him $1 
per day. This permit was for a period not 
exceeding 60 days (Ray emphasizes that the 
union never charged any “$90” permit fees), 
but in practically all instances the worker 
was accepted or rejected in a short while a 
the permit fee was no longer charged. Few 
ever worked the full 60 days. 

This permit fee was solely a device to en- 
able the union and the employer to learn 
the qualifications of the new workmen. The 
reason for its adoption was simple: Both the 
union and the shipyards were confronted 
with waves of clamorous job seekers from all 
walks of life, the unskilled with the skilled, 
the substantial, loyal American with the 
subversive agent and agitator. By using the 
permit system and allowing the worker to 
take the job immediately—but withholding 
actual union membership until his compe- 
tency and loyalty were demonstrated—the 
union performed, Ray thinks, a real service 
to the Nation. 

Shipyards, like all other defense indus- 
tries, are concentration points for subver- 
sive penetration and influence. And until 
the union takes into actual membership a 
worker, it has no direct responsibility or ob- 
ligation to him, but once a worker is taken 
into the union he has all the rights and 
privileges of any other member—something 
the union does not desire to accord “fifth 
columnists.” Moreover, once the member is 
in the union, a complicated system of 
charges and trials is required to dislodge 
him. It was thought it would be much 
simpler to use the probationary “permit 
system” to establish clearly his record and 
qualifications before accepting him a8 4 
member. 

However, the plan was so widely misunder- 
stood and misinterpreted that it has now 
been abandoned. The boilermakers have no 
permit fee any more. The prospective mem- 
ber is taken directly into the union and 
pays the initiation fee. If he has not pre- 
viously been affiliated with any labor union 
he is charged an additional $15. 

The monthly dues are $3 for helpers and 
$3.50 for journeymen. In return for this dues 
investment the shipyard worker receives, first 
of all, the benefits of collective bargaining 
and stabilization in an industry that is highly 
complicated and much at the mercy of chang- 
ing conditions. Moreover, each month $1.25 
of the membership dues is immediately al- 
located to ccver the costs of the $1,000 in- 
surance the union pays all its members upon 
death. (The amount is doubled in cases of 
death due to accidental means—and ship- 
yard work is highly hazardous.) 

WORKERS HAVE MULTIPLIED IN SHIP PLANTS 

The importance of this union service to 
the shipyard workers and to the industry 
as well as to the national welfare becomes 
obvious when we realize that in Portland, 
during the past two decades, not more than 
600 workers have been employed in industry 
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related to shipbuilding—repair work, build- 
ing barges and tugs, etc. Yet, today, the 
boilermakers’ union has more than 1,000 men 
working in the shipyards, and the figure is 
rapidly mounting. It is estimated that at the 
peak of operations there will be in the neigh- 
borhood of 10,000 in the yards building the 
ships which Uncle Sam so desperately needs, 

In the metal-trades industries the average 
initiation fee charged is $36.88 in the Port- 
land area. The dues average $2.65 per month. 
These’ amounts are for workers whose earn- 
ings are consistently higher than the average 
earnings of all workers. The metal-trades 
council of Portland, headed by Earl Ingram, 
who is also president of the boilermakers’ 
union, is made up of the unions having 
jurisdiction over work in those industries. 
Among them are the auto mechanics, black- 
smiths, boilermakers, building laborers, 
bricklayers, electrical workers, glass workers, 
general laborers, hoisting and portable engi- 
neers, technical engineers, machinists, office 
employees, painters, pile drivers, plasterers, 
sheet-metal workers, shipwrights, steam 
fitters, stationary engineers, and warehouse- 
men, 

The building trades council coordinates the 
activities of the building-trades groups in a 
manner similar to that of the metal-trades 
council. This group of unions is also playing 
a very important part in the defense program. 
Its members build the Army cantonments 
and ammunition dumps such as are located 
at Pendleton and Hermiston and such as are 
proposed for Medford and Eugene. They have 
built the ways for the shipyards and will soon 
be replaced in the yards by the shipbuilders 
themselves. 

Fred Manash, barrel-chested secretary of 
the building trades council, points to the 
record of cooperation that has been made in 
the work that this group of unions does and 
to the moderate initiation and dues pay- 
ments as evidence to controvert charges such 
as made by the Hood River News. 

The Oregon Joint Council of Teamsters, 
which includes all of the unions in the team- 
ing crafts in the State and which has for its 
president amiable Phil Brady, State repre- 
sentative, is also an important link in the 
chain of national defense. Brady and the 
teamsters are proud of their record of low 
initiation and dues charges. No union of 
this group in the State charges more than 
$25 and some units charge less. The highest 
dues charged is $2.50 per month. The record 
does not sustain the charges that have been 
made against the teamsters on this score. 

Every union maintains a complete set of 
books which are audited at regularly stated 
periods. The books are open to the inspec- 
tion of members of the union. Typical of the 
accounts kept by unions are the records of 
receipts and disbursements of the Portland 
Office Employees’ Union, whose secretary is 
J. Howard Hicks. The statement is for the 
month of March 1941: 

RECEIPTS 
Initiation ..{00Csiincnccadscnsnesmanewe $70. 00 
NN h5 cdkinh nce aepagoonnenne 385. 00 
Assessments ($1 per month for a pe- 

riod of 6 months to prosecute the 

strike against Montgomery Ward) -.. 247.00 
Sale of union-label stamp to member. . 50 
Work permits (for temporary employ- 

ment such as inventory) ~._-..-----. 
Organizational receipt from American 

Federation of Labor_.......-.----. 
Deposit of withdrawal card by member 


33. 63 
1. 00 
Total for month.............. 766.13 
DISBURSEMENTS 
Organizational expense (includes con- 
tribution of $250 to Central Labor 
Council fund to care for the Mont- 
gomery Ward strikers still unem- 
ployed ard also a number of pay- 
ments of rent, lights, gas, medical, 
and dental bills of strikers belonging 
to office employees’ union) ......- $420. 41 


General (flowers for funeral of mem- 


bers relative) ................... - $5.00 
Payment of dues of officers of the 

Unietis 52 oi pee an daicawe mame: 21.08 
Salary of secretary.................. 158. 40 


Per capita taxes (36 cents per member 
to A. F. of L., 5 cents per member to 
Central Labor Council, 7 cents per 
member to State Federation of La- 
bor, and other amounts to other de- 
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Local defense fund (reserve to meet 
unforeseen contingencies and fi- 
nanced by 5 cents per member re- 
serve each month).....-........-- $12.35 


Total expenditures for month_. 809.00 
Unions are made up of human beings. The 
Officials of the unions admit also that they are 
possessed of the frailties and faults with 
which the human race is endowed and to 
repeat what has already been said they are 


partment councils) --------------- 128.33 | not seeking halos. But they think that this 
Office supplies and stationery_......- 18.60 | view of the picture has not been seen by many 
Rent and telephone__.............-- 41.75 of their critics. 


Initiation fees, dues, benefits of A. F. of L. unions 








Benefits 







































A eA R68 INO, WR i iiainccnennattaitumacnptngconcseonne $25. 00 $300 death benefit. 

EE EO, eee ee ea peatibie 25. 00 $200 death benefit. 

Be RR PN Ee ae 25. 00 $350 death benefit; $75 death of 
member’s wife; $10 week sick 
benefit (16 weeks). 

Pees URbe Lee ee ee 20. 00 “a a eet $10 week sick 

ne 10 weeks). 

NOLAN. i a ce 25. 00 $200 death benefit; $7 week sick 

; J benefit (8 weeks). 

STON TIE ina thtedtitnntsittindinnnduiacusisennabiuipedid 28, 25 nem qth benefit; $2,000 acci- 

ai, ental death benefit. 

Building Laborers, No, 206... ...........-.2.--..-.-..........- 25. 00 1. 50 | $200 death benefit. 

Carpenters, PUES nit di Dainalbidip be micnddenkngadhaci adil 40. 00 2.00 | $300 death benefit. 

ND Auten PO ahh cates 20. 00 2.00 | $200 death benefit. 

ON CU RNIN sii bis ontinnnbs tannin cphdsendsdbsonpesa® 5.00} 1.50 Do. 

OE ED EAT IRS TL 16, 00 2.65 | $200 death benefit; $7 sick benefit 

: : 7 for 10 weeks, free doctor. 
Daley D rivera are Ob 2a eo ah ik en hewkdb cece dic 25. 00 2. 50 | $300 death benefit; $10 sick benefit 
i for 12 weeks. 

Technical Engineers, No, 79 25. 00 2.00 | None, 

Truck Drivers; No. 162.... 25. 00 2. 50 | $300 death benefit. 

Warehousemen, No. 206. 25. 00 2. 50 | $100 death benefit. 

Garbage Drivers, No. 220_... 10. 00 2.00 | None. 

Grocery, Meat Drivers, No. 223___- 21. 00 2. 50 | $200 death benefit. 

Garage and Service Station, No. 255...................-..... | 10.00 2. 50 | $250 death benefit. 

EE MIG FI Carte konto cpicctccnecnncecboaks ~| 25.00 2.00 | $200 death benefit. 

Laure Torieasd, OVO, BM. iss bose ei cn ccc cecccncsnne | 25.00 2.50 | None. 

Wlocicions W arkegay NG. 4B. 5... ccsscceseccecneccncvinccendcce | 52.00 5. 50 | $1,500 death benefit; $42 monthly 

? old-age assistance after 25 years, 

Misetrions Workers, No. 190. ef. 27. 50 $1,000 death benefit; $40 monthly 

. : : old-age assistance after 25 years. 

Stationary Engineers, No. 87............-.......-...-....-.- ..| 51.00 = = benefit; $65 per year sick 

nefit. 

Hoisting Mngineers, No. 701... ---..- 2.2.2 toe _| 60.00 $250 death benefit. 

Flour and Cereal Workers,/ No. 20160...............2..-..2.. | 10.00 None. 

Cpemnenh Westen BO, Fos ini ncn dc cdadccsnnddecn-<. | 7.50 $300 death benefit. 

General Construction, No. 320_..........-........ oe dos | 15.00 $200 death benefit. 

ORME CRNEITE, TNO, 10°F. nc cnnencecoencsvasounnanscaccbilll 15. 00 $500 death benefit; $6 week sick 
benefit for i0 weeks. 

moment $e. PE ia eh. hisses oak 5. 00 $400 death benefit; $25 old-age bene- 
fit after 65 or in case of disability 

21,25 $200 a at h benefit; ¢ k siek 
S r . 25 eat nefit; $5 week si 

Laundry and Dry Cleaners, On Wl snnncsenencpettvnccesueses 10. 00 { 32.95 | benefit for 7 weeks. 

Lumber and Sawmill. ............... -| 5.00 1.50 | None. 

Machinists, No. 63... .| 25.00 2.00 | $300 death benefit. 

Meat Cutters, No. 143_. .-| 61.00 3.00 | $300 death benefit; $10 week sick 

B benefit for 6 weeks. 
IR: a oe eit ee i ie ee 20. 00 2.00 | $300 death benefit; $75 death of 





member’s wife; $400 permanent 
disability payment. 

$300 death benefit. 

$250 death benefit. 





Motion Picture Operators, No. 159... ...-.....-..-..-....- 2. 
Musicians, No. 99 


sees 





Office Employees, No, 16821................<.......---.-.....- 5. 00 1. $300 death benefit. 

Ninth centintanihietdinsadninanantiiroans 50. 00 2. 7 _ benefit; also dire need 
und. 

PR ees Bees Oa aa, ad obs ido cis. i.--n- 40. 00 2.25 | $300 death benefit; $400 permanent 







disability pay. 
$750 death benefit. 
$500 death benefit. 


Do. 

$300 death benefit. 

$400 death benefit. 

$500 death benefit. 

$800 death benefit. 

None. 

$1,000 death benefit; $34.60 old-age 
pension per month; old-age home 
in Colorado Springs. 





PARES, NO. 83... cynsbin—dinicmnapaemebncaroncnseoncqsoocoone= 
diel eiaaa Rill ganmscaan acd aousiee 
RE DAUD SOMEONE, FUO0 Ml cnc cccccwenccccecsncbes 
Se a ain cen cnncedide péandsimonstbccsccnss 
I UO io ip ccinidithinb tre gbubnscdionbncs-oses 
IN ii, cchitn a tthsheotianbsacantinplighincnapins 
BE TU IE css onkcnentinimmincadinimemmiltinaheccte 
SEEN WAOs SEE «Sn odas ak conscscemscnndadigtecvausacksh 
a PING PRs. Cctv cidbcddnecctcbacsubtdacwedies 
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I I NN tli cnn nc nacnnawocemunahpiiinaliiendie 8. 50 | 1. 6 | “2 Goth benefit; $50 per year sick 
nefit. 
Building Service, No. 49._. 25. 00 1.50 | None. 
Glaziers, No. 740... ...-..- 25.00 | 3.00 | $400 death benefit. 
Linoleum Layers, No. 1236_. 50.00 | 4.00 | $400 death benefit. 
Furniture Workers, No. 1482__. 10. 00 1.00 | None. 
Plywood and Veneer, No. 2531. 20. 00 1. 50 | $500 death benefit. 
I I er elial andl 10. 00 1.85 | $200 death benefit; $1 per day sick 
| benefit for 28 days. 
TE BOR... cin ocutaincininvindiidiiiteitatidanaaied 10.00 | 2.50 | $800 death benefit. 
SE I» ti nniciacenciditinteins madntinitenadiitincnmtiininnmiiél 25. 00 ®) $700 death benefit; $34.60 month 
pension. 
ey Se ONs FR. GEG de cacccscocncudiibioadhduaesdcbuané 30. 00 4.00 | $1,000 death benefit 
rg a gE RR a Ae eae 20. 00 2.35 | $600 death benefit; pensions; 12 
weeks’ sick benefit. 
FETS Ss covnsnnisensaeletmmiusmadmageniudimaanbe 31.03 | 250 | $454.41. 
$3 to $4. 4 Average. ‘Plus 3 percent of earnings. 
‘Laundry. '$2.50 to $4, ‘3 percent of earnings. 
§ Cleaners, ‘$12 to $25. ‘2 percent of earnings. 
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LETTER TO THE DIRECTOR OF THE CIVIL 
AERONAUTICS BOARD 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am includ- 
ing herewith a copy of a letter which I 
have just addressed to Mr. Harllee 
Branch, Director of the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board. 

It is amazing to me that, in view of all 
the efforts being made by practically ev- 
ery branch of the Government to foster 
the good-neighbor policy that an attor- 
ney for the Civil Aeronautics Board 
should demonstrate a complete lack of 
understanding of the value of this policy. 

One of the most essential factors in 
developing cordial relationships between 
this country and countries to the south 
of us is rapid and efficient transporta- 
tion. Yet the attorney has recommend- 
ed that there be no further extension of 
air service to these countries. 


JuLy 30, 1941. 
Mr. HARLLEE BRANCH, 
Civil Aeronautics Board, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. BRANCH: I have hesitated writing 
you with reference to the applications of the 
Pan American Airways and the American 
Export Airlines for the inauguration of serv- 
ice to Cuba and Central America until I have 
had an opportunity to study the brief sub- 
mitted by the counsel for the Board. 

I have read this brief carefully and, to say 
the least, it is unimpressive. 

The authors utterly fail to comprehend the 
close ties in business and culture which have 
existed between New Orleans and Cuba and 
Central America for many years. In addition 
to this, your attorneys have failed to realize 
the tremendous interest in these applications 
throughout the entire Mississippi Valley. 
The many cities of that Valley have a direct 
interest in this application and yet the po- 
tential traffic originating from these sources 
is ignored in the counsel’s brief. 

Those of us who are concerned about the 
future of our Nation have given wholehearted 
support to the good-neighbor policy. It is 
my feeling and the feeling of many of my 
colleagues that rapid and efficient transporta- 
tion to points to the south of us play a vital 
role in the development of the good-neighbor 
policy. Yet, throughout the brief I can find 
no mention of the value of developing this 
policy. 

I sincerely trust that the examiner for the 
Board will give every consideration to these 
commanding issues. 

Sincerely yours, 
HALE Bocoes. 


Sugar From Latin America 
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Wednesday, July 30, 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM THE MILWAUKEE 
JOURNAL 


Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
— the Milwaukee Journal of June 22, 
1941: 


[From the Milwaukee Journal of June 22, 
1941 


SUGAR FROM LATIN AMERICA 


Our chief problem in developing sounder 
economic relations with Latin America is 
the problem of finding what we can buy that 
our Latin neighbors have to sell. 

This has been emphasized again and again 
in the Journal editorial columns, also by 
economists, and by our able Secretary of 
State, Cordell Hull. The keystone of the 
good-neighbor policy with Latin America 
must be our willingness to purchase more 
of what the southern nations produce. 

Yet the Senate of the United States re- 
cently passed bill S. 937 (the Adams bill), 
which is directly contrary to this policy. 

In brief, the bill calls for more and more 
subsidies to expand the uneconomical beet- 
sugar industry in this country—an artificial 
industry that has to be subsidized to exist 
at all. The excuse for this bill is that the 
Philippines are unable at present, due to 
shipping difficulties, to ship their quota of 
raw sugar. The quotas for all sugar, includ- 
ing beet, were set by the Sugar Act of 1937. 

The natural and wise place to turn for 
more inexpensive sugar at this moment is to 
other Latin American nations of this hemi- 
sphere, not to American beet fields. We are 
trying to woo these nations politically and 
economically. They have thousands of tons 
of cane sugar ready to be shipped to the 
United States, without subsidy. 

The House of Representatives should de- 
feat the Adams bill. The beet-sugar indus- 
try, artificial and pretty much confined to 
six States, should not be encouraged to ex- 
pand beyond present size. 

It has been estimated that the Adams 
bill would result in additional subsidies for 
beet-sugar growers of up to $50,000,000 a 
year. And this for a nondefense industry, 
when we are straining to economize in such 
fields, so that we may speed up our arming. 

The Adams bill should be defeated: (1) 
To allow us to buy economically a needed 
product which Latin American nations can 
sell to us, (2) to save the increased subsidy 
that would have to be paid to a domestic 
industry that has to be sustained by the 
hard-pressed taxpayer on a nursing bottle. 
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Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Seaway 
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ARTICLE FROM THE MONTREAL DAILY 
STAR 





Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include a very timely and in- 
structive article which appeared in the 
Montreal Daily Star of July 22, 1941, 
which quotes Hon. Pierre F. Casgrain, 
Secretary of State, Canada, which sets 
forth the attitude of that great country 
in regard to the Great Lakes-St. Law- 
rence seaway, 

The article follows: 


[From the Montreal Daily Star of July 22, 
1941] 
CasGRAIN Says WATERWAYS PLAN AsSURED— 
UNITED STATES CONGRESSIONAL PARTY AND 
Loca. M. P.’s ATTEND DINNER 


The St. Lawrence waterway development 
is “a thing bound to come,” Hon. Pierre F. 
Casgrain, secretary of state, told members 
of the Rivers and Harbors Committee of the 
United States House of Representatives and 
members of Parliament at the Royal St. Law- 
rence Yacht Club last night. The United 
States legislators are in Canada to study the 
waterways scheme. 

“Even in war we must prepare for the fu- 
ture,” Mr. Casgrain said. “That is why Can- 
ada is going ahead with the St. Lawrence 
waterways.” 

The congressional party crossed into Can- 
ada from Massena, N. Y., at Cornwall, On- 
tario, inspected waterways development at 
Barnard’s Island, looked over the area where 
the waterways scheme would be developed, 
then came via Beauharnois to Montreal. 
They reached the Royal St. Lawrence Yacht 
Club at Dorval before dark. They were ac- 
companied by J. P. Moffat, United States 
Minister to Canada. 

With the Americans were George Fulford, 
Member of Parliament for Leeds; Lionel Chev- 
rier, Stormont, and Dr. W. D. MacDiarmid, 
Glengarry. Joining them here were E. Marier, 
Member of Parliament for Jacques Cartier; 
Joseph Jean, Mercier; Vincent Dupuis, 
Chambly-Rouville; Eugene Durocher, St. 
James; Brooke Claxton, St. Lawrence-St. 
George; Douglas Abbott, Westmount-St. An- 
toine; Peter Bercovitch, Cartier; Thomas 
Vien, Outremont; Ernest Bertrand, Laurier; 
and Senators A. K. Hugessen, J. H. Rainville, 
and L. M. Gouin; and Fon. T. D. Bouchard, 
Quebec Minister of Highways and Public 
Works. 

ASKED TO VISIT AGAIN 


Mr. Casgrain welcomed the visitors in 
French and English and urged them to visit 
Canada again. He recalled that three signers 
of the Declaration of Independence, one of 
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whom was Benjamin Franklin, visited Can- 
ada in 1776. 

“Perhaps,” he said, “there are no two 
peoples who feel so much at home when visit- 
ing each other, and there are perhaps no two 
countries who exchange so many visits dur- 
ing the year. 

“It is a great privilege to welcome the dis- 

representatives of the great 
American Nation. We are proud to say that 
she is our neighbor, our friend, and also our 
economic and moral ally. You have come to 
Canada on an economic and pacific mission, 
but this same mission will indirectly tend to 
increase our war effort.” 

Mr. Casgrain declared that the mission 
“proclaims the moral and financial alliance 
that binds our two countries in their com- 
mon wish, to bring victory for the free and 
democratic nations.” 

Continuing, he said: “The agreement 
which brings us together today will not fail, 
notwithstanding certain unjustified fears, to 
bring to the Province of Quebec real benefits, 
such as the stabilization of the water level of 
the St. Lawrence at Montreal, the increase in 
commerce and trade, and the establishment 
of new industries, due to the electrical power 
which will accrue from the development of 
the St. Lawrence waterways.” 


MUST LOOK AHEAD 


“Criticism born of ignorance and fear, will, 
I have no doubt, prove unfounded and un- 
justified. I believe we must look beyond the 
present moment and the present day.” 

Dealing with the Dominion’s war effort, he 
was cheered when he said that “Today Can- 
ada fights on land, on sea, and in the air, 
and her forces are growing all the time, and 
will grow according to the needs of Britain. 

“Canada,” he added, “today is spending 
more than 45 percent of her income for war 
and victory, and we are not sparing our men 
either. We have stood for peace in the past. 
It is because the Province of Quebec wants 
to remain French, with her British institu- 
tions, that she fights so nobly with her sons 
at the side of Britain; and it is because she 
wants to remain free that she works hand 
in hand with her neighbor, the great Ameri- 
can Nation. 

“Canada, however, does not forget that 
war is an accident, and she must, even in 
war, prepare for the future. That is why 
she is going ahead with the St. Lawrence 
waterways development. In the working out 
of this far-seeing and far-reaching project, 
she feels doubly confident, since she has the 
immense advantage of American coopera- 
tion, 

“So Canada is glad this evening to wel- 
come the distinguished delegates of the 
United States Congress, as she knows that 
their presence is one step further toward the 
realization of the magnificent seaway from 
the Atlantic to the heart of the North 
American Continent.” 





The Legion Grows 
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EDITORIAL FROM THE BOSTON POST 


Mr. STEARNS of New Hampshire. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 


marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Boston Post of 
July 28, 1941: 
{Prom the Boston Post of July 28, 1941] 
THE LEGION GROWS } 


The new all-time high membership rec- 
ord just reached by the American Legion 
demonstrates clearly the public appreciation 
of the need for the prepare-for-defense pro- 
gram being carried on in this country. 

The Legion, in its twenty-third year and 
with the number of its eligibles diminishing 
steadily as death claims the veterans now 
past middle life, would do well to maintain 
a membership decreasing only 5 percent each 
year. But instead of the decrease, the Le- 
gion already is some 2,000 members ahead 
of the previous all-time high, established last 
year. Its officials predict many more will join 
before the year closes. One Massachusetts 
post has doubled last year’s membership, and 
others have nearly done so. It is truly a 
remarkable achievement. 

The men who served in the combat forces 
in 1917 are joining, legion officials say, be- 
cause they want to serve again. They realize 
that for the most part younger men will 
wear the uniform this time and that they 
must do their part in some civilian capacity. 
But whatever it is they are called to do, the 
men of the Legion are ready and willing. 
They proved themselves in 1917, and today 
they are proving the Legion’s right to be 
called America’s No. 1 patriotic group. 





The Great Game of Politics as Applied 
to the St. Lawrence Project 
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OF 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 30, 1941 
ARTICLE BY FRANK R. KENT 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, as the 
time draws near for consideration of the 
St. Lawrence seaway and power project, 
almost daily we are hearing from the lips 
of many Members of Congress that it is 
increasingly difficult to justify the con- 
struction of this so-called international 
ditch. 

One of the finest expositions of the fact 
that the St. Lawrence seaway does not 
appear justified is contained in the fol- 
lowing article from the pen of Mr. Frank 
R. Kent, which appeared in the Wall 
Street Journal July 19, 1941. The article 
follows: 

[From the Wall Street Journal, of July 19, 
1941] 
THE GREAT GAME OF POLITICS—GETTING HARDER 
TO JUSTIFY 
(By Frank R. Kent) 

WasHINGTon.—As the time approaches for 
floor consideration of the St. Lawrence sea- 
ways project, several things become clear be- 
sides the fact that, unless the President 
weakens, the vote on this exceedingly dubious 
proposal will be close. Two of these things 
are not subject to contradiction. One is that, 
left to its own judgment, Congress would not 
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even debate this measure, much less pass it. 
The other is that its chance of success is 
wholiy due to the fact that the President is 
making its passage a personal matter. 

Evidence of this is found not only in the 
trouble he has taken to push forward con- 
spicuous members of his Administration, 
such as Secretaries Stimson, Knox, and Jones, 
and O. P. M. members Knudsen and Hillman, 
some of whom have little interest in, an. less 
knowledge of the project, but also in the way 
the administration publicity forces have been 
lined up in its behalf. All up and down the 
line the Government press agents and jour- 
nalistic reflectors are unitedly pressing favor- 
abie arguments and obscuring those against. 
Even the publicity director of the Democratic 
National Committee has been prodded into 
doing his bit. The method adopted by most 
of these literary aides is to misrepresent and 
abuse those on the other side rather than 
argue the merits of their case. 

The fact is, the full weight of the White 
House machine is being used to push this 
project through a reluctant Congress. Ordi- 
narily, that would be enough. Perhaps it will 
be this time. Certainly the President can get 
from Congress anything he asks in the way 
of legislation or money which he can justify 
as for national defense. The proponents of 
the, St. Lawrence plan have the greatest diffi- 
culty in justifying it on that ground. On the 
contrary, the statement that at the most op- 
timistic estimate (the President’s) the sea- 
way could not be completed within 4 years 
and that it would divert a large number of 
men and an immense amount of machinery 
and other material, vitally meeded for de- 
fense work at a most critical period, has not 
been contradicted and would seem to out- 
weigh every argument of the canal advocates, 
not one of which is undisputed. 

Actually, the engineering, financial, mili- 
tary, and industrial facts that are marshaled 
against this undertaking appear so conclusive 
as to make it impossible to regard a proposal 
which has been kicking around for 40 years 
as an emergency proposition in 1941. Engi- 
neers, who contend that 7 instead of 4 years 
would be required to do the job, estimate 
that a force of 43,000 men would be steadily 
engaged, but that at the peak 60,000 would be 
needed. To complete the job in 4 years dou- 
ble this army would be required. Where ate 
these men to come from? In addition, help 
must be had from Canada, which, even less 
than we, can afford to divert labor now em- 
ployed in producing munitions and other 
products of which the British are in desper- 
ate need. 

The reluctance of Canada to participate in 
this project at this time is attested by the 
conditions under which the Canadian Prime 
Minister joined Mr. Roosevelt. In his agree- 
ment, Mr. Mackenzie King provided a clear 
escape clause by which his country may in- 
definitely postpone any participation or ex- 
penditure whatever. In his last letter on 
the subject—March 5—the Canadian Prime 
Minister declared that “the growing intensity 
of the war preparations and the apprehen- 
sions that still more serious perils will have to 
be faced in the near future, necessitate the 
most careful examination of any proposed ex- 
penditure from the point of view of public 
need and in the light of war requirements.” 
So far from heartily approving the plan, 
this would seem to indicate great doubt of 
its present wisdom upon the part of Mr. 
Mackenzie King—even a desire to reconsider 
the whole business and lay it on the table. 

In addition, the trenchant point is now 
being made that the proposed depth of the 
canal—27 feet—will be inadequate to accom- 
modate more than a small percentage of the 
war and cargo vessels for whose use it is sup- 
posed to be. For example, it is said that of 
384 ships now being built under the Mari- 
time Commission’s emergency program, only 
about 30 could keep their keels off the seaway 
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bottom. In itself, this would appear a reason 
calculated to stall the project, but it seems 
not to weigh much with its sponsors. 

Stress has been laid by the President on the 
electric-power argument, though it has been 
authoritatively stated time and time again 
that we can build highly efficient steam 
plants more cheaply and more rapidly at 
strategic points than we can develop St. 
Lawrence water power. In reply to the 
allegation that this is a pet project of Mr. 
Roosevelt's, it is asserted that Mr. Harding, 
Mr. Coolidge, and Mr. Hoover favored it 
while in the White House. They did not, 
however, favor it during an unlimited na- 
tional emergency, when its construction 
would sidetrack an army of men and vast 
quantities of material vitally needed to pre- 
serve our ally from destruction and our own 
security. When they favored it, the utmost 
speed was not being demanded in our own 
immediate defense program. Nor were we 
lagging both on our domestic armament, and 
in the aid we are giving the British. Nor, in 
their day, was there any uncertainty as to 
where the men, the money, and the materials 
to do the job were to be found. 





Adequate Water Transportation 
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Wednesday, July 30, 1941 


RESOLUTION OF THE ST. LOUIS REGIONAL 
CONFERENCE OF THE UNITED STATES 
CONFERENCE OF MAYORS 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcorD, I wish to include the 
resolution adopted on February 21, 1941, 
at the St. Louis Regional Conference of 
the United States Conference of Mayors, 
having to do with transportation, and 
which is apropos to the Great Lakes-St. 
Lawrence seaway which is at this time 
under consideration by the Rivers and 
Harbors Committee, and which urges 
Congress to plan and work for greater 
national and adequate systems of water- 
ways and connected roads to supplement 
our rail transportation. 

The resolution follows: 


TRANSPORTATION 


The United States Conference of Mayors 
calls the attention of this country to the fact 
that the nations that have been most success- 
ful in modern times, both industrially and in 
the development and rapid mobility of their 
military machines, have been those which 
systematically and intensively developed their 
transportation systems, most particularly 
their natural and artificial waterways and 
highways for purposes of carrying the slow- 
moving raw materials and cargo; and 

Whereas such a development would make it 
far more practical to construct ships and to 
locate many war-essential industries in the 
great valley between the Rockies and the Alle- 
ghenies; and 

Whereas the past experience has demon- 
strated that there is a possibility of over- 
taxing of our railroad transportation system 
that should be avoided in time of real crisis; 
and 


adequa 
tial part of any real defense program and is 
moreover a much needed part of the recon- 
struction to help solve the difficulties 
of internationally intensified competition: 
Therefore 

We petition the President and Congress 
of the United States and all those concerned 
that they commence at once not only to plan 
but to promote a great national and adequate 
system of waterways and connected roads to 
supplement our rail transportation sufficient 
to oo reasonable military and civil de- 
mands. 





Gen. Douglas MacArthur, “Boy Wonder” 
of 1918, In Thick of Things 
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ARTICLE FROM THE PHILADELPHIA 
INQUIRER 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the greatest contributions that has 
been made to the strengthening of our 
national defense is the appointment of 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur as Comman- 
dant of the new Far Eastern Department 
of the United States Army, with head- 
quarters at Manila, P. I. 

In my maiden speech in Congress on 
the subject of national defense, delivered 
in the well of the House on January 25, 
1939, ¥ pleaded for the recall of General 
MacArthur to the United States so that 
the Nation would have the benefit of one 
of the finest military minds in the world 
today. 

The American people may well feel 
proud that such a fearless military genius 
is directing affairs in the Far East as war 
clouds begin to gather. 

On Sunday, July 20, 1941, the Phila- 
delphia Inquirer paid tribute to Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur in the following 
article: 

[From the Philadelphia Inquirer of July 20, 
1941] 


BOY WONDER OF 1918 IN THICK OF THINGS 


One of America’s great soldiers, Gen. 
Dougles MacArthur, may once again become 
the man of the hour as a result of yester- 
day’s merger of United States and native 
armed forces in the Philippines. 

General MacArthur, the boy wonder of 
the World War, bowed out of the national 
spotlight in 1935 when he ended his duties 
as Chief of Staff of the United States Army 
and found relative obscurity as military ad- 
viser to the new Commonwealth government 
of the islands. 

General MacArthur was the son of Lt. Gen. 
Arthur MacArthur, who helped clear the 
Spaniards out of Manila in 1898, then led the 
rout of the Aguinaldo rebels in 1899, and 
served as Military Governor of the Philip- 
pines for the 2 years. 

Graduated from West Point in 1903 at the 
top of his class of 93 cadets, the younger 
MacArthur served as a Second lieutenant of 
engineers in the Philippines. Later he re- 
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turned to the islands as Manila’s district 
commander from 1922 to 1925 and then as 
department commander from 1928 to 1930. 
MacArthur became a national hero as com- 
mander of the Forty-second (Rainbow) Divi- 
sion in the World War. No swivel-chair 
leader, he accompanied his men into nearly 
every important battle and was gassed, 
wounded, and rather thoroughly decorated. 
MacArthur became the Army’s youngest 
Chief of Staff in 1930. He personally com- 
manded Federal troops who the 
“bonus army” in the national capital in 1932. 
MacArthur is known in Philadelphia not 
only as a great soldier but also as a social 


His first wife was Mrs. Louise Cromwell 
Brooks, a daughter of Mrs. E. T. Stotesbury 
and the late Oliver Cromwell. They were di- 
vorced in 1929 and she later married Lionel 
Atwill, the actor. MacArthur was married 
again in 1937 to Miss Jean Marie Faircloth, 
38, of Murfreesboro, Tenn. 

As field marshal of the Philippine Com- 
monwealth Army, he has said that a success- 
ful invasion of the Philippines would take 
“a half million men, $10,000,000,000, tremen- 
dous crsualties, and 3 years’ time.” 





The New York Times Article on the 
Nation’s Power Shortage 
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Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
most complete and comprehensive state- 
ments I have seen on the American 
power situation was contained in an edi- 
torial appearing in the New York Times 
on July 23. I quote it here in full: 


OUR VAST POWER PROGRAM 


By the time we are spending $36,000,000,000 
a year for defense we shall need fully a hun- 
dred billion kilowatt-hours a year simply to 
fill Army and Navy orders. This means a 
considerable addition to the amount of 
power normally required. To find that 
power we must enlarge our existing power 
plants and build new ones. What the ulti- 
mate cost will be cannot be even roughly 
estimated. The annual expenditure of 
$470,000,000 for 5 years, now planned by the 
Federal Power Commission, does not cover 
the cost of generating machinery, transmis- 
sion lines, and other accessories. Steam sta- 
tions, we are told, will be built largely by 
private systems, All told, a sum that may 
be double the proposed 5-year expenditure 
of $2,350,000,000 must be spent by Govern- 
ment and industry. 

We have only to consider the gigantic in- 
dustrial expansion of Germany to realize what 
stands before us. Before she embarked on 
her wars of conquest Germany could dispose 
of about 100 billion kilowatt-hours of elec- 
tricity a year. The conquest of Norway, Aus- 
tria, Czechoslovakia, Poland, Rumania, and 
Yugoslavia added another 100 billion. Stag- 
gering demands are made on her aluminum 
industry alone. The Office of Production 
Management estimates that she is producing 
a billion pounds of the metal a year. Our re- 
vised program calls not only for that much 
but for 600,000,000 pounds more. Sixteen bil- 
lion kilowatt-hours a year are needed for this 
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purpose alone. An unknown amount of mag- 
nesium must also be produced, for which an- 
other allowance of eight or nine kilowatt- 
hours a pound must be made. 

Add the requirements of the mills that are 
turning out tanks, guns, planes, trucks, uni- 


forms, ships, and it becomes plain why the . 


strictly defense program alone calls for at 
least as many kilowatts as Germany needed 
before she began to overrun continental Eu- 
rope. In the whole history of engineering 
there has been no such power effort as ours. 
It is a challenge to our ingenuity, resource- 
fulness, and our willingness to work. 





Defense of America and Americanism 
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ADDRESS OF HON. CLAUDE PEPPER, OF 
FLORIDA, AT HELENA, MONT. JUNE 
4, 1941 





Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to incorporate in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an address I 
made at Helena, Mont., on June 4, on 
the subject Defense of America and 
Americanism, which was broadcast over 
a Nation-wide hook-up of the National 
Broadcasting Co. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


I am glad to come to Montana because I 
know and the Nation knows that one can 
talk about Americanism and patriotism in 
Montana without pulling his punches. In 
all of America, Americanism is nowhere more 
securely rooted than here among these great 
mountains, upon these broad valleys of the 
West. 

The voice of the West is still the true voice 
of America. 

As a citizen of America I appreciate the 
opportunity of being here to talk to other 
Americans about the terrible present, about 
the menace which hangs over the head of 
our land. 

In order that the discussion might not 
be one-sided I took the liberty of informing 
your distinguished senior Senator, Senator 
WHEELER, that I was going to have the privi- 
lege of being here tonight and offered to 
share with him the platform so that he 
might say why he did not feel that the 
President was right in the course he is fol- 
lowing to defend America. You have, of 
course, seen in the papers that Senator 
WHEELER advised me in a lengthy telegram 
that his duties in the Senate concerning the 
radio monopoly had kept him from coming, 
and offering to debate the rightness of the 
President’s course with me in the Senate. 
Since the distinguished Senator was the one 
who chose to carry this question to the 
American platform, to the American public 
outside the Sen: te, I am sorry that he felt 
his duties would not allow him now to be 
here in Montana before this great audience 
tonight. 


This mighty issue is too big to be settled 
on personalities. The stake is nothing less 
than the future of America, and that mo- 
mentous question can be settled only upon 
the high plane of patriotism and principle. 

I shudder to think that there is any man 
in all of America who so hates Roosevelt 
that he would not follow Roosevelt to save 
America. Dare any man to think of politi- 
cal profit, of what it may mean to him in 
the future to be able to say, "I told you s0” 
above the clarion call of his country in her 
time of greatest peril. 

We have seen too sadly that those people 
in many lands who could not rise above 
Selfishness and ambition, who could not sur- 
mount the little things to meet the big 
things, have now lost all. Party lines do 
not count now, personalities are not now 
important; who you are matters not. The 
question that counts, the only question that 
counts is, do you love America? Do you 
want to serve America? Do you want to 
strike down, to hurl back any foe who is 
crouching to leap at America? 

We see things today we never thought 
we would see in our time. We can hardly 
believe our eyes, we can hardly trust our 
ears, we hardly know how to treat the fear 
which grips our hearts. But we do know 
that everything we see, everything we hear, 
everything we feel, tells us America stands 
today in danger. 

We have seen a man start out as a politi- 
cal agitator in the chaos of post-war Ger- 
many. We have seen him gather around 
himself a group of determined and ruthless 
men, put upon their lips strange doctrines, 
and finally fight his ruthless way to the 
mastery of a great nation. We have seen 
him drive a whole race from its borders, 
strip them of their property, break up their 
families, condemn them to a living death. 

We have seen him take the preachers out 
of the pulpit and thrust them into the con- 
centration camp. We have seen him break 
up fraternal orders, ‘civic clubs, churches, 
which men thought no one would dare to 
touch. 

We have seen him take the child from 
the father and the mother and make him not 
the child of the home but the child of the 
state. And into the mind of that child, 
instead of the sentiments of peace and kind- 
liness and justice, we have seen him plant the 
corroding seeds of war, cruelty, and injustice. 

We have seen him take the fair daughters 
of a civilized land and tell them it was 
their duty out of wedlock to breed for nazi- 
ism. 

We have seen him abolish the written law 
and the impartial court and make crime 
whatever harmed the state, in the opinion 
of puppet judges. We have seen him set up 
a secret police to rove the land, to drag any 
man out of his home into the darkners never 
to be heard of again. 

We have seen him prohibit the trade- 
union, the right of the worker to organize, 
and bind him to the machine as a serf of 
the new Nazi feudalism. We have seen him 
confiscate the factory of the industrialists, 
even those who financed him in the days of 
his struggle, and drive them like hunted 
beasts across the face of the world. 

We have seen him grasp absolute power, 
burn down the place where the representa- 
tives of the people met, abolish elections, 
destroy the legislature, and rule a nation of 
eighty millions with no check except his own 
cruel will. 

All these things we have seen him do to his 
own people. 

Then we have seen him tell every lie, prac- 
tice every deception, resort to every trick his 
devilish genius could conceive to divide, to 
frighten, to break down the resistance of the 
nations around about him, and finally when 
he had weakened them from within strike 
them with the most terrible assault ever 
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hurled by man upon man. One, two, three, 
four, five, six, seven, eight, nine, ten, eleven, 
twelve, thirteen, fourteen—fourteen soverign 
nations, fourteen free people, not including 
Italy—now lie prostrate beneath his cruel, 
iron heel. 

Now his coast line stretches from the Arctic 
Circle to the Mediterranean and his bear- 
like arms are now closing around the whcle 
Mediterranean. His pincers are closing in 
upon Suez; he is now severing the jugular 
vein of the British Empire. His sinister hand 
is already ‘eaching out to grasp the oil lands 
of Iraq and the Near East, the fertile valley 
of the Nile, the metals, the minerals, the 
vast areas of Africa. He is set to grab the 
islands off Europe and Africa, the islands ~ 
which command the Atlantic—the Azores, 
the Madiera Islands, the Canary Islands, the 
Cape Verde Islands. Now, even now, he is 
sending his disguised troops into Dakar, 
which lies just 1,600 miles across the narrow 
neck of the South Atlantic from Brazil. If 
he shall possess the coast of Africa his coast 
line will run from the Arctic at the northern 
tip of Norway to the Cape of Good Hope, 
down under in the South Seas; across the 
Himalayas will lie the fertile plains of India; 
a little farther lies China. 

Did Napoleon, did Julius Caesar, did Alex- 
ander the Great ever dream of so vast a 
conquest? 

When this unearthly man began he was 
just a political agitator in a war-weary land. 
Now he gives orders not only to the small 
powers of Europe but to Italy, Russia, Japan, 
and now France. No great power in all the 
world stands against him but Britain and 
America. 

For the first time in history the English- 
speaking peoples stand with their backs to 
the wall facing the powers of a hostile world. 

The strategy of encirclement which Hitler 
has used to crush every foe is now reaching 
like a giant boa constrictor around us. 
Tighter and tighter draw his coils. Russian 
fortifications lie within sight of the coast of 
Alaska. Japan glares at us from across the 
Pacific hungry for more loot and conquest, 
watching like a hungry beast for a time to 
Strike its prey—lurking with an assassin’s 
knife in hand to pull another Mussolini on us 
and strike us in the back in some hard-pressed 
moment. 

Hitler bombers, submarines, and surface 
raiders, some of them new giants, excelling 
anything on wate~, rove the seas, almost clos- 
ing the sea lanes, nearly cutting off every 
land which does not join their evil Axis, from 
contact with the principal markets of the 
world. Like the Barbary pirates of long ago 
they levy tribute upon all who would use the 
highways of the world. 

In South America he has sent his agents to 
prepare the way for his coming. For 6 
months before they leave Nazi land they are 
expressly trained to spread propaganda, get 
control of the means of influencing public 
opinion, organize all their own people there 
to carry on a concerted campaign to under- 
mine the independence of those nations, and 
particularly to destroy good will and trade 
with the United States. They put money 
into the hands of local traitors who will stir 
up sentiment against the local government 
under some plausible excuse of helping the 
people. 

They buy every possible newspaper, radio 
facility, almost give away their own cleverly 
fashioned but propaganda-saturated news 
services. How near they have come already 
to setting up their own governments—mere 
Hitler puppets—in some countries is not gen- 
erally understood. In some cases only the 
timely arrival of American naval vessels on a 
friendly visit gave the local authorities the 
encouragement and the assurance necessary 
to throttle such sinister schemes. 

Hitler has long had a network of air lines 
in South America and between South America 
and Germany. He has offered these large 
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producers of raw materials ready markets in 
Germany in terms of bartered manufactured 
goods. Now with the keys to all Europe in 
his hands h2 will offer them again prosperity 
if they wiil just join his new order and col- 
laborate with him in remaking the world. 
If they should determire like the Vichy gov- 
ernment in France that collaboration with 
Hitler is their only choice for a place of power 
or prosperity then he should without firing 
a shot have over half of our own hemisphere 
unless we chose to fight—to send an army 
to fight—4,000 miles away upon the Orinoco, 
the Amazon, across the Andes. 

Hitler has always boasted that he should 
not have to batter down our gates from with- 
out; that he would open them from within; 
that in our land of many  »eoples and many 
faiths he wovid raise race against race, re- 
ligion against religion, section against sec- 
tion, class against class. 

How well he knows how to do it. What 
experience, what success he has had so far 
in other lands all over the world. 

Are there not ominous signs in America to- 
day when the name of our President is booed 
at huge public meetings, when some men hate 
Roosevelt so much they would rather lose 
America than to help Roosevelt save it, when 
prominent men dare to say that Roosevelt 
is as bad as Hitler or Mussolini or Stalin? 

When a man who has been an officer in 
the American Army and a national hero tells 
the people we need a new leader in Washing- 
ton without any apparent reference to the 
next regular constitutional election which is 
3 years off? 

When an American Senator says, “Yes, the 
President has the power to convoy if the 
Navy obeys him.” 

When the Senate, recently even refused to 
consider a resolution saying the President 
was right in his: recent stirring address and 
deserved the confidence of Congress and the 
country. 

Is it a sign of national health that many 
manufacturers have thought more about 
profit than production; have slowed up pro- 
duction because they did not want to run 
out of orders, and that some labor and labor 
leaders have struck over petty disputes when 
the destiny of the world trembies in the 
balance? 

What is this strong power Hitler has to lull 
his victims into complacency while he, before 
their very eyes, sharpens his knife to cut them 
apart? 

Like the serpent which whispered int. the 
ear of Eve he says there is no harm while he 
lures a people to their downfall. 

While some cry out that Hitler cannot 
come here, he is already here with his spies, 
his “fifth column,” his Trojan horses, and 
those misguided souls who help him without 
intending it. 

He is here through some big businessmen 
who, like some big businessmen in England 
before the war, preferred Hitlerism which 
would crush the labor unions and give them 
control of the state, to real economic and 
political democracy. 

He is here through some who are waiting 
to be the man on horseback when things 
get bad in America in the face of another 
world depression and post-war turmoil. 

His hand has in the last 15 months taken 
$40,000,000,000—as much as the whole Na- 
tional debt was a year ago—out of the pockets 
of the taxpayers of our land. And we know 
that is just the beginning of what we shall 
have to spend to stop Hitler. In fact, if we 
were spending at the rate of Britain and 
Germany we should have spent $100,000,- 
009,000. 

Suppose he crushes Britain and we stand 


alone against him, his navies, his army, his 
air force vastly outnumbering ours, with all 
the factories and men and women of Europe 


to work for him, with all Russia, Africa, the 


Near East, India, Asia to furnish him raw 
materials—how much shall we have to spend? 

If Hitler controls the markets of Europe 
where shall we sell the surplus of our farms, 
our factories, our mines, our forests? What 
will happen to the price of cattle, wheat, corn, 
tobacco, lumber—what we make in our fac- 
tories? 

Will he not have the power to impoverish 
every American workman, every American 
farmer? How could our businessmen, as pri- 
vate enterprise, compete with the Hitler em- 
pire in the world for trade? 

Can we stand against the world? Can we 
stand against a totalitarian world and re- 
main a democracy? Under so great a strain, 
such stress, can we preserve the freedom 
which makes America what it is? Could we 
keep open our schools, our hospitals, keep up 
the American standard of living? 

Yet who among you would not demand that 
our Government double, triple, quadruple 
our defense spending if Britain fell today 
and none stood between Hitler’s blitzkrieg 
and us? ) 

There is no alternative. Hitler must be 
destroyed or he will destroy us. My fellow 
Americans, do not let these fake prophets, 
these modern Pied Pipers of Hamlin, lead 
you to your destruction. 

They cry “peace.” How can there be peace 
with the devil? 

What has destroyed the moral sense of 
Charles Lindbergh, who sees no difference to 
us whoever wins the war—who sees Roosevelt 
as much a conqueror as Hitler? 

How can they hold back in their hearts a 
flood of indignation against what Hitler has 
done to the world? How can they talk about 
taking his bloody hand in friendship when 
his bombs have killed 4,022 children in 
Britain since August last and mangled 3,000 
others? When he has thrown the earth back 
into a sea of blood which may drown civiliza- 
tion? 

The old world, the era we knew, and with 
all of its faults, loved, is dead and Hitler 
has not only killed it—he has desecrated its 
body. 

Now that is the Hitler they help when they 
hit Roosevelt. 

The time is fast coming when public men, 
private men, big men, little men cannot be 
disloyal to the President without being dis- 
loyal to America. 

Roosevelt has had a twofold purpose. To 
save us from Hitler and to save us from war. 

He hates both. 

What has the vociferous opposition in the 
Congress and the country, the America First 
Committee, done to help him? 

In 1938 the President said the peace-loving 
world must rise up to quarantine those who 
were spreading the germs of war. 

The opposition cried out that the Presi- 
dent was a warmonger, stirring up hysteria; 
that there would be no war if Roosevelt didn’t 
cause it. 

We passed a law prohibiting the sale of 
war material to any belligerent. When the 
President found the effect of this statute was 
to help Hitler he asked for its repeal. The 
epposition leaped to the floor of the Sen- 
ate, rushed to the platform and to the radio, 
to the columns of the anti-Roosevelt press, 
and denounced not Hitler but Roosevelt and 
started then to broadcast the cruel false- 
hood that Roosevelt was trying to get us into 
war. 

That opposition for 9 months prevented 
the repeal of the embargo against arms to 
the hard-pressed democracies. What might 
those 9 months have meant to the world? 
What could we be doing today if those 9 
months were behind us in turning out planes, 
tanks, guns, and not in front of us? 

The false prophets were writing their sad 
story. 

Then the Preident called upon the mothers 
and fathers of America to send their sons to 


the training camps upon the democratic 
basis of selective service. Again the opposi- 
tion dashed to the floor of Congress, to the 
platform, the radio, the anti-Roosevelt press, 
and again denounced the dictatorship, not of 
Hitler but of Roosevelt. Weeks they delayed 
this vital step in the national defense. 

Came then the time when Britain had spent 
or contracted to spend for war materials the 
dollars she had available and every dollar’s 
worth of property of every kind and character 
held in the United States by any British 
subject. She had up to that time bought at 
a good profit and paid for in American dol- 
lars every article of war equipment we had 
furnished her. 

The President, determined to keep the war 
in Kurope and away from America, proposed 
to Congress the lease-lend bill. Back came 
the same opposition to the Senate floor, to 
the platform, the radio, the anti-Roosevelt 
press, and denounced, not Hitler, but Roose- 
velt as a warmonger and a dictator. 

More precious months they tore out of the 
calendar of the progress of national defense. 

Now, whatever it is—the pending bill to 
draft needed defense facilities, the way we 
have drafted men, and the President’s daring 
appeal to the people to back him up in in- 
creasing our production and in getting the 
goods to the hard-pressed defenders of free- 
dom, or in helping Hitler from getting pos- 
session of those strategic islands in the Atlan- 
tic from which he can strangle England and 
strike at us and the same cry rises regain 
from the venate floor, the platform, the radio, 
and the still too numerous anti-Roosevelt 
press denouncing Roosevelt, deceiving the 
people as to what the issue is, lulling us into 
a false security, telling us all we need do is 
just do like France and every other ravaged 
victim of Hitler—just wait behind some 
“Maginot line” and Hitler cannot hurt us. 

The past few days have shown many na- 
tional magazines, many newspapers, putting 
aside partisanship and proclaiming national 
unity and patriotism. 

A nation is grateful. 

They see now that the real warmongers 
are those who would pull down the barriers 
the President has built up to keep Hitler 
in Europe. They see that those who really 
trifle with the blood of American boys are 
those who have done all they could to keep 
President Roosevelt from helping to stop 
Hitler with American materials—so there 
could be no chance that American men would 
have to do it anywhere. 

I have not spoken of America’s duty, but 
only of her danger. Has America lost a 
sense of indignation against hellish wrong? 
Have we sunk so low that nothing but self- 
interest which touches our soil or our pocket- 
book can move us? 

Where is that America which bruised the 
head of another tyrant a generation ago; 
which tore the yoke of oppression from little 
Cuba; which gave its blood and treasure to 
free the lowly slave; which won back the 
freedom of the seas; which tore our freedom 
from a foreign king? 

Where is the spirit of America which 
swells up from her churches, her firesides, 
from the hearts of good men and women, 
wholesome boys and girls? Where is the 
America which has always been willing to 
sacrifice for a better world, which through 
all the years has dared to keep its faith in 
the high destiny of man. 

When a fiend threatens to turn back the 
clock of time, to dethrone God and destroy 
the dignity of man—that is America’s cause. 

If America has lost her soul, what else 
matters? 

In the White House sits a man, often lonely, 
who has prayed like Lincoln and the Man 
of Galilee, that this cup might pass from 
him. But with his conscience bare and 
his hand in the hand of God, I know he has 
resolved to do the right as he sees the right. 
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He needs your confidence and your help. 
He needs a united Nation behind him in his 
desperate struggle with the giants of the 
world. 

America needs to be stirred by an old- 
fashioned revival of old-fashioned patriotism. 
Good America! Great America! Brave 
America! You are the real America and 
against you even “the gates of” (a Hitler) 
“hell shall not prevail.” 
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ARTICLE IN REPLY TO AN ESSAY PRINTED 
IN THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
day before yesterday I asked unanimous 
consent for the insertion in the Recor» 
of an article. I obtained the consent, 
but now I am informed that the article 
is one-quarter of a page too long and 
that its printing will cost $101.25. I, 
therefore, again ask unanimous consent 
that there may be inserted in the Rec- 
orD this article, in spite of the fact that 
it is a quarter of a page too long. Or- 
dinarily I would cut the article down so 
as to bring it within the rule of the Joint 
Committee on Printing, but since the 
article is an answer to another article 
which has already been inserted in the 
RecorpD, I think that I am justified in 
making the request. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. With- 
out objection, the article will be printed 
in the Recorp. 

The article is as follows: 


[From the New York Times] 


COOPERATION OF STATES HELD NECESSARY TO 
Wortp PEACE—RECENT Essay BY HISTORIAN 
RECOMMENDINS PO.Licy oF ISOLATION FOR 
Tus Country Decriep as Brinc Out oF 
Accorp WITH THE Facts or Our TIMES 


To the Eprror oF THE New Yorx TIMES: 

An essay by Charles A. Beard under the title 
of “Giddy Minds and Foreign Quarrels,” re- 
cently published by the Macmillan Co., in- 
vites an answer if for no other reason than 
the fact that its author is one of the most 
distinguished of American scholars in the 
fields of history and political science. In 
spite of the reputation of the author as a 
student of American: political life, it is prob- 
able that few of his colleagues will accept 
without reservation the assumptions upon 
which he bases his argument for American 
isolation. Accordingly we trust that the vet- 
eran of many forensic contests will not be 
offended if we examine his assumptions with 
the same vigor that has characterized his own 
polemical achievements. 

Assumption No. 1 concerns Mr, Beard’s im- 
plication that a considerable number of 
teachers, newspapermen, and professional pol- 
iticians in the United States have recently 
made it their major concern to champicn 
“wholesale interference with foreign quarrels 


and disturbances.” 
persons who propose such “wholesale inter- 
ference.” Certainly the indictment does not 
apply to Prof. James T. Shotwell, Judge Man- 
ley O. Hudson, Clarence Streit, or Senator 
Elbert D. Thomas, and a host of others who 


‘happen to believe in international coopera- 


tion rather than in Mr. Beard’s thesis of na- 
tionalistic isolation. None of these gentle- 
men, so far as the record shows, has even pro- 
posed that the United States interfere on a 
wholesale scale in all the quarrels and dis- 
turbances, external or internal, in every 
country in the world, or, in fact, interfere at 
all, if that word is to be taken in its ordi- 
nary meaning and is not used to cover every 
kind of international action. 


NOT SO ALOOF 


Assumption No. 2 is that until the end of 
the nineteenth century “the United States 
kept aloof from the aggressions, wars, and 
quarrels of Europe,” and “proposed no world 
conferences for correcting the wicked, set- 
tling conflicts, and curing unrest in the four 
corners of the world.” 

This assumption is not entirely consonant 
with the facts. For instance, as early as 1786 
Thomas Jefferson, then our representative in 
Paris, proposed to the ministers of the great 
powers that these countries join with the 
United States in a joint naval demonstra- 
tion in the Mediterranean in order to restore 
the international peace which had been 
broken by the Barbary States. 

From the earliest days of our Republic the 
dignity of mankind has been one of the 
tenets of American democracy. Accordingly, 
we have recoiled from the oppression of 
racial minorities and have frequently trans- 
lated our indignation into diplomatic pro- 
tests. In 1840 the United States joined 
other powers in protesting against the per- 
secution of Hebrews in Mohammedan coun- 
tries. Later interventions on behalf of 
Jewish minorities were our protests to Russia 
in 1880, 1882, and 1891, and to Rumania in 
1872, 1879, and 1880. 

OTHER EXPRESSIONS 

Our history is replete with many other 
episodes in which the American people have 
expressed their ideologies in concrete terms 
of foreign influence. For example, through- 
out the nineteenth century our intense 
championship of democracy led us to accord 
hasty recognition to new governments cre- 
ated by the overthrow of former monarchies, 
even when such revolutions were accom- 
panied by brutal excesses. 

Comity of nations has always called for a 
decent interval which, although short in 
time, may give proof of the deliberate deci- 
sion of the people to change their form of 
government, But the United States, in its 
eagerness to promote the growth of self- 
government everywhere, has on occasion 
acted so promptly as virtually to intervene. 
For example, on the third day of the revolu- 
tion of 1848 in Paris, our Minister, Richard 
Rush, hurried to the Hétel de Ville, where 
before a large crowd he delivered an address 
of congratulation to the president of the pro- 
visional government. Momentous events for 
Europe grew out of this change of regime— 
a change which led to the advent of Louis 
Napoleon Bonaparte. 

American devotion to ideologies moved our 
people throughout the nineteenth century to 
engage in all sorts of activities that had 
repercussions in Europe. For example, in 
1851, Louis Kossuth, after a vain attempt to 
overthrow by force of arms the oppressive 
Hungarian autocracy, was accorded a mag- 
nificent reception in the United States. He 
was ceremoniously received by the Senate and 
House of Representatives and banqueted by 
Congress. Our citizens opened their purses 
to promote the cause of freedom in Hungary. 

WE DID INTERVENE 


It is true that American-European relations 
throughout the nineteenth century witnessed 
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He cites no names of | on our part more of nonintervention than of 


intervention. But there were a sufficient 
number of political interventions, to say 
nothing of the actions of private citizens, to 
contradict the myth of our complete isolation 
which numerous propagandists have ardently 
nourished. 

There is one phase of Mr. Beard’s second 
assumption that requires particular refuta- 
tion. His reference to the “four corners of 
the earth” may lead unwary readers to as- 
sume that the alleged nonintervention policy 
of the United States extends to the Pacific 
and even to Latin America, This, of course, 
is incorrect. Even if there has been a pre- 
tense of nonintervention in European affairs, 
this has not applied to the Far East nor to 
Latin America. 

From the first days of the young Republic, 

, American interest in the China trade led to a 
vigorous foreign policy, which was later sup- 
ported by the religious ideologies behind our 
missiouary movement in the South Seas. As 
early as 1813 our Navy began to claim islands 
in the Pacific as American possessions. Soon 
missionaries were paving the way for the an- 
nexation of Samoa and Hawaii. In 185% the 
United States alone persuaded Japan to 
abandon its hermit habits, but we soon 
joined in cooperative endeavors to maintain 
peace and order. In 1861 Anson Burlingame 
inaugurated the open-door polic: in China, 
which became in time the cornerstone of 
joint American-European intervention in the 
Far East. In 1864 the United States partici- 
pated in a collective manifestation with Eng- 
land, Holland, and France to aid the Shogun 
of Japan in restraining the daimyo of Sat- 
suma from attacks on foreign shipping in the 
Straits of Shimonoseki. 

Even more eventful has been the American 
policy of intervention in Latin America. And 
although some of these démarches are not 
to the credit of the Washington Government, 
they must be included in the enumeration of 
external acts of this Government which may 
be cited as proof that the concept of. Ameri- 
can isolation is a myth and has little foun- 
dation on fact. 


PROPAGANDA IN EDUCATION 


Assumption No. 3 is that a large part of the 
instruction in the field of international re- 
lations in the universities of the United States 
has been “stripped of all scientific pretension 
and has been little more than propaganda for 
the League of Nations, collective security, 
collaboration with Great Britain and France, 
cr some other kind of regularized intervention 
by the United States Government in foreign 
controversies everywhere except perhaps at 
Amritsar or in Syria.” 

- This is a serious accusation, imputing both 
insincerity and incompetence. Dwelling 
upon the financial resources of various foun- 
dations, Mr. Beard insinuates that numerous 
members of the faculties of universities and 
colleges are bribed to teach international co- 
operation and to condemn the isolation that 
he so ardently champions. Thus lured with 
“millions of dollars,” they indulge in propa- 
ganda under the guise of modern scholar- 
ship. 

Mr. Beard brings charges of lack of scholar- 
ship and of insincerity against a wide field of 
scholars in universities and research institu- 
tions. What proof of their ignorance or in- 
sincerity does he offer? None at all, except 
the implication that they seem to be almost 
unanimous in their conclusions that the 
blight of war can perhaps be solved by an 
American collaboration in some plan of uni- 
versal collective security. 

Mr. Beard offers no evidence of “unscien- 
tific method” on the part of these scholars. 
He ignores the possibility that scientific in- 
vestigation of the subject of war and peace 
may lead the majority of scholars in the field 
of international relations to the conclusion 
that American consultation in international 
affairs is probably the most immediate road 
to peace and justice. 
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It is indeed true that hundreds of teachers 
of international relations in Harvard, Prince- 
ton, Columbia, Chicago, Tilinois, Wisconsin, 
Northwestern, California, and many other 
universities and colleges, after long study of 
the question, have concluded that world peace 
can probably be secured only by active par- 
ticipation of the United States with the other 
foreign powers. It ought to be significant 
that such is their conclusion. 

It is also true that the investigations of 
the great research institutions like the Car- 
negie Endowment for International Peace, 
the Brookings Institution, the Council on 
Foreign Relations, and the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fund have tended to the same concilu- 
sion. None of them, of course, has a monop- 
oly on the truth. But if the extensive ap- 
plication of scholarship represented in these 
centers of learning leads to the hypothesis 
that war can be avoided only by collective 
action, this conclusion ought to carry some 
weight with persons who are seeking a rem- 
edy for war by thinking rather than by ap- 
peals to emotion. 


EVIDENCE UNCONVINCING 


Assumption No. 4 is related to Mr. Beard’s 
charge that President Roosevelt has em- 
barked on a “vast and risky program of world 
pacification,” that he has resolved “to act as 
a kind of arbiter in world affairs,” and that 
he and Secretary Hull contemplate “running 
the foreign affairs of the United States on 
the basis of constant participation in the 
quarrels of Europe and Asia, with war us their 
ultima ratio.” The evidence offered in proof 
of these indictments does not appear very 
convincing, and attention is herewit-:: called 
to this part of the essay simply because of 
Mr. Beard’s implication that the teachers in 
our colleges and "1mniversities desire the Presi- 
dent to pursue such a policy. 

The use of this assumption suggests a 
doubt as to whether or not Mr. Beard has 
lost touch with the realities of American edu- 
cation or whether he understands the pro- 
posals of the scholars whom he attacks. 
Certainly, their writings do not show that 
they believe the United States must “accept 
the obligation of directing world destiny.” 
Most of them believe that the best interests 
of the United States require not that we 
should direct but that we should cooperate 
with other democratic states, or indeed with 
any kind of states, whether dictatorships or 
democracies, that desire to preserve peace 
and render justice. Some’ believe that this 
cooperation should be limited to consulta- 
tion with a view to implementing the Kel- 
logg-Briand Pact. Others would go so far as 
to join in economic and financial boycotts. 
Others would even have us participate in 
reviving the League of Nations or some other 
form of international organization. 

None of our colleagues has proposed that 
the United States should dictate or that it 
has the power to dictate, the destiny of the 
family of nations. To do so would be the 
very negation of the first principle of a widely 
accepted conclusion—namely, international 
cooperation. It is hoped that under such a 
cooperative system the United States would 
throw its influence on the side of the peace- 
makers and thus tend to turn the scales in 
favor of law. It is hoped also that the United 
States would be wise enough always to throw 
its weight on the side of those nations which 
desire to accomplish justice by peaceful 
change and thus secure those economic re- 
adjustments that promote peace rather than 
war. It is something of a shock to find a vig- 
orous fighter for law, justice, and good faith, 
as Mr. Beard has been, so cynically sneering 
at the attempts of our Government to up- 
hold somehow the sanctity of international 
law and of treaties, such as the Nine Power 
Treaty and the Kellog Pact, and so coldly in- 


different to brutal international aggressions 
and outlawry. 


CHALLENGE TO BRAINS 


Of course, it is possible that there will never 
be a bloc of states which, even with the sup- 
port of the United States, will be sufficiently 
strong to keep the peace without resort to 
war. If so, our civilization is probably 
doomed. We know that since the birth of 
our Republic in 1776 there have been three 
World Wars—the French Revolutionary Wars, 
the Napoleonic Wars, and the War of 1914-18. 
We know that unwillingly this Nation has 
been dragged into every one of these catas- 
trophes. It would therefore seem sensible to 
discover, if we can, some method by which 
war can be avoided for ourselves as well es 
for others. Surely, it is not unpatriotic or 
un-American to suggest international col- 
laboration for the avoidance of war. The 
failure to achieve that end should be a chal- 
lenge to our scientific wits (Mr. Beard’s very 
clever wits included) and not ground for 
unscholarly sneers. 

So far as President Roosevelt is concernec, 
there is no evidence, even if we include the 
“quarantine” speech of October 5, 1937, that 
justifies Mr. Beard’s insinuation that the 
President is using foreign quarrels to divert 
the “giddy minds” of the American people 
from domestic problems. The only proof 
that Mr. Beard offers to support his charge 
that the internationalists expect the Presi- 
cent of the United States to direct the des- 
tiny of the world is a sentence from Walter 
Lippmann, bad enough as it was printed, but 
which Mr. Beard tears from its original con- 
text and twists and distorts into still more 
ugly meaning. This commentator once wrote 
that “America has preponderant power amd 
decisive influence in the affairs cf the world.” 
Obviously he meant that the United States 
is such a potent combination of men and 
technology that when we throw our weight 
into the scales of international competition 
we give ascendancy to the states on our side 
of the balance. 


DISTORTION CLAIMED 


Pouncing upon the unfortunate word 
“preponderant,” Mr. Beard, by the aid of an 
undeniably authoritative dictionary of the 
English language, causes the columnist to 
say what he did not mean to say, namely, 
that the United States outweighs the rest cf 
the world. This kind of labored distortion is 
not like the Charles Beard we have known 
and admired; and even if there were no dis- 
tortion at all of Walter Lippmann’s argument, 
it would hardly prove that either the Presi- 
dent or teachers in our universities are 
misleading giddy American minds with 
quixotic schemes for guiding the course of 
the entire world from the White House in 
Washington. 

Assumption No. 5 is the implication that 
the United States has little to gain from for- 
eign trade. Nowhere in this essay does Mr. 
Beard attempt to weigh the pros and cons of 
foreign trade as a factor in national pros- 
perity. But in several places he injects the 
implication that the country has little to 
gain from international commerce and much 
to lose through its possible entanglements. 
He belittles the China trade with ridicule, 
the weakest of arguments among thoughtful 
peorle, and actually says: “Despite tons of 
diplomatic notes, despite gunboats, marines, 
soldiers, Open Doors, and all the rest, the 
trade of the United States with China has 
been and remains relatively insignificant.” 


CHINA TRADE VALUABLE 


Mr. Beard is, of course, entitled to his defi- 
nition of “significant.” But the New England 
prosperity resting on the proceeds of the 
China trade at the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century would seem to have some sig- 
nificance. Even more than this, 20 years 


. 
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ago China was our second best customer for 
tobacco, being exceeded only by Great Bratain, 
and surpassing Germany, France, and Italy. 
In those years we exported over 40 percent of 
the tobacco grown in the United States. As 
late as 1931, China stood in the fourth place 
as an importer of American raw cotton. In 
buying over a million bales of our cotton a 
year, she was surpassed only by Germany, 
Great Britain, and Japan. Finally, before the 
World War, China ranked only second to the 
Philippines in the importation of American 
Piece goods. These are, we think, significant 
facts. 

Mr. Beard’s contempt for foreign trade is 
not shared by the economists of the United 
States. Most of the studies in our universi- 
ties as well as in such research centers as the 
Brookings Institution show that national 
prosperity is powerfully promoted by external 
commerce. The calamitous situation of the 
world today only too eloquently proclaims the 
fact that the desertion of foreign trade in the 
quest for self-sufficiency invites war and im- 
perialism. 

Obviously, the spread of capital goods into 
countries which formerly imported chiefly 
consumers’ goods will develop regional eco- 
nomic systems and tend to lessen foreign 
trade. Likewise, the opening of new fields of 
raw products—such as cotton in Egypt, India, 
and China—will also curtail foreign com- 
merce with countries which, like the United 
States, formerly supplied the world with these 
raw materials. But even so, new industrial 
enterprises which expand the purchasing 
power of many countries and increase the 
amount and variety of economic wants have 
ever tended to counterbalance any decline in 
foreign trade due to realinement of industrial 
areas. Thus it is reasonable to expect in the 
future a continuing and perhaps increasing 
volume of international trade in which it 
should be the ambition of all countries to 
share. 

Finally, we enter protest against resort to 
the sophistry of employing Washington’s 
Farewell Address as proof of the present 
necessity to pursue a policy of isolation. The 
Farewell Address is a matter of historical 
record, and it is true that in 1796 Washington 
actually admonished this Nation in the fol- 
lowing words: “The great rule of conduct for 
us in regard to foreign nations is in extend- 
ing our commercial relations to have with 
them as little political connection as pos- 
sible.” 

ARGUMENT NOT VALID 


Mr. Beard rings the changes on the tena- 
cicus heritage bequeathed us by the Father 
of his Country. This appeal to authority 
however, is specious. Washington’s proposal 
for an isolation policy almost 150 years ago 
is not necessarily a valid argument for isola- 
tion today. George Washington saw fit to 
cultivate his large Virginia plantation with 
slaves; this fact would certainly not be ac- 
cepted as an adequate defense of slavery at 
the present time. Again, the Father of his 
Country viewed with alarm many demo- 
cratic tendencies; he actually participated in 
the drafting of a Constitution which was 
consciously designed to prevent the growth 
of political parties; surely Mr. Beard would 
not accept this circumstance as a proper man- 
date for the abolition of all political parties 
in the America of the twentieth century. 

More than this, any historian who uses 
the Farewell Address as an argument for iso- 
lation in the nineteenth century is simply 
trying to pull the wool over his readers’ eyes. 
In this historic document Washington took 
pains to say: “With me a predominant mo- 
tive has been to gain time to our country to 
settle and mature its yet recent institutions, 
and to progress without interruption to that 
degree of strength and consistency which is 
necessary to give it, humanly speaking, the 
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command of its own resources.” It is obvious 
that Washington placed a time limitation 
upon his counsels. To cite one part of the 
Farewell Address without the other is little 
less than misrepresentation, assuming, of 
course, that the person who thus misquotes 
Washington has been careful enough to read 
the entire address. 

The Farewell Address was superb counsel 
for its time and place. The time was 150 
years ago. The place was a poor, little strug- 
gling Republic, in a world where republics 
were new and monarchies were, as Rousseau 
described them, ravaging wolves. In the 
period when we were weak and when our 
form of government was experimental, isola- 
tion may have been an admirable policy. But 
today we are the most powerful articulation 
of people and resources in the history of the 
world. Today our form of government is no 
longer an experiment in federalism and re- 
publicanism. Consequently it does not follow 
that the foreign policy recommended by 
Washington for the gangling young Republic 
should guide the continental empire of 1939. 


LESS BARBAROUS WORLD 


Washingtgn himself must have had this 
future of his country in mind when, on an- 
other occasion, he said: “I consider how man- 
kind may be connected, like one great family, 
in fraternal ties. I indulge a fond, perhaps 
an enthusiastic, idea that as the world is 
much less barbarous than it has been, its 
melioration must still be progressive * * * 
that the period is not very remote when the 
benefits of a liberal and free commerce will 
pretty generally succeed to the devastation of 
war. And I most sincerely and devoutly wish 
that the exertions of those having this view 
may effect what human nature cries aloud 
for-—general peace.” 

In these sentiments George Washington 
was indeed far ahead of his time and seemed 
to be arguing for international cooperation 
and international organization—indeed, for 
something like a league of nations rather 
than for isolation. At any rate, if we are in 
these days to be guided by Washington’s 
advice, it should be clear that the isolation- 
ists, including Mr. Beard, have no monopoly 
on that advice. 


FACTS IMPORTANT 


The author tells us: “Those Americans who 
refuse to plunge blindly into the maelstrom 
of European and Asiatic politics are not de- 
featists nor neurotics. They are giving evi- 
dence of sanity, not cowardice; of adult 
thinking as distinguished from infantilism.” 

It is obvious that refusal to plunge blindly 
is evidence of sanity. There is no need of 
writing an essay to prove that. Most of the 
teachers and scholars whom Mr. Beard ex- 
coriates simply propose that the American 
people be not blind to some of the facts 
of these troubled days. They call attention 
to the inventions and social developments 
that are making this globe a smaller world, 
with the result that no nation can live unto 
itself. They point to the trends of history, 
indicating that the domestic policy and in- 
stitutions of every nation are profoundly 
affected by the external policies of other na- 
tions, and vice versa. They challenge the 
claim of the isolationists that nations can be 
immunized from the ravages of war, and pro- 
pose to seek a solution based on the reason- 
able cooperation of all nations, including 
America. 

CLARENCE A, BERDAHL, 
University of Illinois. 
KENNETH COLEGROVE, 
Northwestern University. 
WALTER Rice SHARP, 
University of Wisconsin. 
QUINCY WRIGHT, 
University of Chicago. 
EvANSTCN, ILL., November 7, 1939. 
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The Part of the Farmer in National 
Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HAROLD H. BURTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 31 (legislative day of 
Monday, July 28), 1941 


RADIO ADDRESS BY L. J. TABER 


Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a radio ad- 
dress by Hon. L. J. Taber, master of the 
National Grange, delivered on the 
Grange hour, on July 19, 1941, on the 
subject The Part of the Farmer in Na- 
tional Defense. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


The preservation of the four freedoms here 
in the United States is the supreme chal- 
lenge of this generation. It can only be 
done by adequate national defense and an 
abundance of food. George Washington and 
his ragged, rugged, rural Continentals left 
their blood-stained foot tracks in the snows 
of Valley Forge; but to bring the victory of 
Yorktown, food was as essential as were mu- 
nitions and leadership. 

A starving army cannot long survive. The 
farmer today, in producing the first essen- 
tials for victory, has a real struggle. As an 
illustration, I have a letter from a Wisconsin 
farmer in which he says: 

“I have had three hired men in the last 
6 months, The first was taken by the draft, 
the second left in 60 days for an airplane 
factory, and the third found a job where 
with overtime he could quadruple his farm 
wages. Farm work and 20 cows compelled 
my wife and daughter to ride the tractor 
and help with the milking. We are keeping 
ahead of the requested 8-percent milk in- 
crease for cheese and powdered-milk fac- 
tories. This leaves little time for Grange or 
community work.” 

A woman from New York writes: “Drought 
and high costs are terribly discouraging. All 
our children have now left the farm, as the 
youngest boy was taken by the draft. Father 
and I are past 60. It is pretty hard to an- 
swer the patriotic urge of helping America 
and Britain with more eggs, more milk, and 
more pork. We are doing our best but isn’t 
there some way we can get some help?” 

From Texas comes a similar note. Instead 
of drought, however, it is too much rain. 
A young farmer writes: “I have one tractor 
and some fair farm equipment, I cannot 
afford to buy more. I cannot get help. My 
wife and my 14-year-old boy keep the tractor 
going in daylight. I run it at night.” 

These three widely scattered glimpses tell 
the story of the farmer’s part in national 
defense. In 1917 and 1918, agriculture lost 
more than a million young men in the in- 
dustrial and military draft; nevertheless, our 
farmers cultivated 25,000,000 acres more land 
to produce the food to feed America and 
the Allies and to bring victory. The farmer 
will make history repeat. 


THE FARMER AND THE NATION 


Agriculture will support the Government’s 
program for national defense and for making 
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this Nation strong. America must be made 
impregnable. It must be done with all pos- 
sible speed. We have a 50-50 chance to keep 
out of the war in Europe by doing a heroic, 
self-sacrificing, efficient production task at 
home. Just as machines will win the war, so 
food will help preserve morale in England 
and at home. The farmer fights for freedom; 
he fights for justice; he fights for national 
defense. He asks only that he receive equiv- 
alent compensation, consideration, and re- 
ward with industry, capital, and labor. The 
farmer will oppose any freezing of prices or 
any price-fixing program unless and until 
he is assured that manufactured articles, 
labor, profits, and salaries will receive the 
same treatment from the hands of govern- 
mental authority. 

The farmer cannot gear his production to 
changes as quickly as can transportation and 
business. This is well brought out in the 
wheat crisis. Many farmers feel the injus- 
tice of placing a quota on a crop that was 
planted in good faith last fall. The Canadian 
farmer has a 7-cent less penalty than the 
American and the Canadian dollar is now de- 
preciated, so that the farmer north of the 
boundary could pay the 42-cent tariff, take 
back’ American money, exchange it for his 
own currency and have from 10 to 20 cents 
more per bushel than our farmers growing 
wheat beyond their quota. 

The Grange suggests that any farmer who 
has overproduced, who will agree to cut fu- 
ture acreage, be allowed to feed this year’s 
wheat to poultry, dairy cows, or hogs, the 
three items on which increased production 
is requested for defense purposes. Instead 
of making this penalty wheat and taxing it, 
put it to a defense and patriotic use. This is 
sound common sense, good for America, good 
for the farmer and good for national defense. 
The wheat situation only emphasizes contin- 
ued need of being on guard to enable the 
farmer to take his full and rightful place in 
the defense program. Scarcity leads to weak- 
ness. Controlled abundance leads to strength 
and power. We must adjust farm prices up- 
ward to enable agriculture to employ labor, 
to secure new equipment and take care of the 
growing needs of the consuming public. 

It must not be forgotten that the farmer 
has been at a price disadvantage since 1920 
when compared with prices of manufactured 
goods or labor prices. There was too much 
skyrocketing of all prices during the last 
war. In 1920 and 1921 farm prices dropped 
to unheard-of levels, but manufactured 
prices and labor dropped less than half as 
fast as did farm commodities. There was 
a rise in prices again in the 1926-29 period, 
but in the great collapse of 1930-33 farm 
prices again fell more rapidly than wages 
or the price of manufactured goods. In 
other words, the farmer has been laboring 
under a price disadvantage for full 20 years. 
He should have an increase of approximately 
20 percent in prices before he reaches 
equality with other groups. 


EQUITABLE FARM PRICES 


Justice requires that the farmer receive 
price parity in this emergency. The 85-per- 
cent-loan program is of value. However, the 
Grange demands other constructive steps. 
About one-fourth of our agricultural wealth 
is represented by <he five staples of wheat, 
cotton, corn, tobacco, and rice. The other 
three-fourths of the Nation’s food producers 
must also have equitable prices and fair 
returns. Marketing orders, Surplus Com- 
modity Corporation purchases, the food- 
stamp plan, purchases for the Allies, Govern- 
ment purchases for Army camps, and the 
lease-lend program can help lift prices. Col- 
lective bargaining and cooperative marketing 
must be used to the limit to help agriculture. 
Our best organized rural groups have suf- 
fered the least from price inequality. Every 
farmer, large or small, East or West, North 
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or South, organized or unorganized, whether 
landowner, sharecropper, or tenant, must 
have price justice. In this battle for the 
farmer, the Grange insists that by legisla- 
tion, administration, and self-help methods 
we must enable rural people to secure suf- 
ficient income to make our calling of greater 
service to the Republic. 

Just as a hungry army cannot long win 
victories, so an impoverished agriculture can- 
not promote national defense. In addition 
to increased prices, and larger volume of 
present farm products, we must develop new 
uses, new plants, and new crops that can 
be grown somewhere in the continental United 
States. Our million Grange members have 
contributed pots and pans to the aluminum 
drive. From the soil, however, can come 
farm products of equal value. Soybeans, oat 
hulls, cotton linters, and other farm com- 
modities can be made into plastics of a thou- 
sand different forms. The chemist, the man- 
ufacturer, the scientist, and the chemurgic 
worker can aid the farmer in finding defense 
substitutes for metals and materials of which 
there may be a shortage. As a result of in- 
creased prices and increased demand, we can 
use these steps to protect agriculture during 
this crisis. More important, we can feed and 
clothe not only the United States and Britain, 
but we can provide now and in the future a 
limitless amount of raw materials for our fac- 
tories, both in civilian and defense needs. 

DANGER SIGNALS 

The storm across the sea brings danger 
signals nearer to all. One of the byproducts 
of war is the curse of inflation that has 
brought misery and suffering after every great 
conflict in history. All patriotic Americans 
must guard against the dangers of inflation 
and the destructive spiral that begins to 
operate when prices, costs, and wages chase 
themselves up the ladder, bringing no ad- 
vantages to any group, and followed by the 
disastrous and sickening thud of deflation 
that inevitably must ensue. 

There is danger of overexpansion in prices 
in a period of great defense and deficit spend- 
ing. This can be counteracted in two ways; 
first, by a just and equitable tax structure 
that compels every American citizen to make 
an equitable contribution to the defense of 
the Republic. And second, by intelligent or- 
ganization and cooperation of all groups that 
will check unreasonable inflation. Only when 
both steps fail should the Government step in. 
In addition, there must be wise planning for 
the post-war period, that is inevitable. Hitler 
will be crushed. All of us devoutly pray for 
an early collapse of the dictator states. But 
whether soon or late, the period of peace and 
readjustment will come. We must prepare 
for the greatest dislocations that agriculture 
and the world has ever seen. The Grange is 
keenly conscious of its responsibility and is 
working now toward the necessary steps and 
program to enable agriculture to play its 
part in world readjustment and to prevent the 
crucifixion of agriculture that we had after 
the last war. 

NATIONAL UNITY IMPERATIVE 


This leads directly to the challenge of na- 
tional unity. There is nothing more impor- 
tant in America than to promote understand- 
ing, teamwork, and progress, and this can 
only be made possible when business, agricul- 
ture, and labor are willing to sit down with- 
out bitterness or publicity and frankly face 
the great problems that threaten the Nation. 
We must think of victory before we think of 
ourselves. We must think of this Republic 
before we think of our own calling. We must 
remember the consumer at all times and, 
above all, must try to develop a spirit of tcl- 
erance. We have too much bitterness, tco 
much unwillingness, to believe that the other 
man differing from us may well be a patriotic, 
God-fearing American, ready when the need 
comes to give his blood and his all that the 
American way of life may survive. We can 
only preserve freedom and liberty by preserv- 
ing the democratic processes, remembering at 


the same time that true liberty means re- 
straint, tolerance, discipline; yet no sympa- 
thizer of Hitler or the dictator states has a 
right to the protection of the Stars and 
Stripes. 

THE FARMER FIGHTS AGAIN 

Since 1776 and long before that historic 
birthday of freedom the farmer has been in 
the forefront of every battle for human lib- 
erty. Today the machine age and mass pro- 
duction and distribution have created the 
need for a Government much stronger than 
Jefferson or Jackson or Lincoln ever consid- 
ered necessary to preserve our institutions. 
Big government, big business, and big labor 
are projected into the field of national life. 
Every eleventh American is on some Govern- 
ment pay roll, not including the Work Proj- 
ects Administration, the Civilian Conservation 
Corps, and similar activities. Labor claims 
10,000,000 strong. Big business is almost 100 
percent organized. The greatest battle for 
freedom and defense that agriculture has ever 
fought will not be on the bloodstained field of 
carnage but in the field of organization. Only 
by building agriculture, only by making it 
strong enough to be the great balance wheel 
between labor, government, and industry can 
our children still climb the rugged heights to 
freedom and equality of opportunity. 

This year the National Grange celebrates 
its diamond jubilee. We call on every tiller 
of the soil to join with us in protecting 
rural life. From ocean to ocean our mem- 
bers celebrate this occasion by emphasiz- 
ing patriotic service, increased membership, 
building a better community life and lay- 
ing the foundation for a great Grange head- 
quarters in Washington, honoring our 
founders and helping to make the Grange 
perpetual. Without a stronger Grange and 
better organized rural life, we cannot pre- 
serve the institutions of our fathers. A 
great forward Grange movement is essential 
for the benefit of the open country and the 
Nation as well. With the clarion call of 
patriotism, comes a new demand and new 
need for a Grange continually increasing in 
membership, service and power. 

Without sacrifice there can be no glorious 
achievement. In thinking of America and 
victory, we must think soberly of the future 
of our Republic in this grave hour. All 
must be willing to rededicate themselves to 
the priceless privilege of helping to make 
America the world’s greatest bulwark of de- 
fense against the enemies of human free- 
dom. We can help defend this land of ours 
from the dangers of confusion from within, 
and ruthless dictators from without. We 
can build an economic defense program pre- 
venting collapse when world turmoil ends. 
To organized agriculture comes the oppor- 
tunity of being a cardinal part in building 
an America that will be the hope of the 
Western Hemisphere and the guiding star of 
liberty and freedom for all mankind. 





Starvation in Small Democracies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ARTHUR CAPPER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 31 (legislative day of 
Monday, July 28), 1941 


ADDRESS BY MRS. EVE GARRETTE 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the Appendix of the Recorp a radio ad- 
dress delivered on July 19, 1941, as a part 
of the National Grange Hour hy Mrs. 
Eve Garrette of New York City on the 
subject Shall the Small Democracies 
Starve? 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SuHatt THE SMALt Democracies STARVE? 


Good morning. For this is a good morning 
in these United States of America, this typical 
Saturday morning which all of us take for 
granted. This morning of filling iceboxes and 
pantry shelves to overflowing with food for 
Sunday; this morning of cake baking and 
pie making and roasting meats—of kitchens 
fragrant with fine mouth-watering aromas of 
good food cooking—and rosy, well-fed chil- 
dren in to say, “Mother, I’m hungry,” 
or “Mother, when do we eat?” Yes; this is 
indeed a good morning in these United States 
of America. One for which we should give 
solemn thanks. 

For, as I speak to you, and as millions of 
you listen, across the sea as many millions 
just like you and me—our kind of people— 
are facing starvation. People who are not 
enemies, but friends. Decent, self-respecting, 
freedom-loving people who once fought gal- 
lantly for freedom by Britain’s side for the 
caure we champion too. They are the people 
of Poland and Belgium and Norway and Hol- 
land—nations that have been our lifelong 
national friends. They are the sturdy, civil- 
ized stocks that have helped to build Amer- 
ica’s greatness—they are the blood relatives 
of 20,000,000 American citizens. 

Lest it be forgotten in these grim days of 
swift change, may I remind you that these 
people already know the terror of war from 
the skies; they have already seen their homes 
destroyed; their families scattered and lost; 
their personal world come to an end. They 
know all about the humiliation of surrender; 
the ignominy of subjugation to Hitler's 
armies. These peaceful, kindly Christian peo- 
ples of the little democracies of Europe have 
nothing more to learn of the horror of war 
itself. Yet, as I speak, they know war’s most 
dreadful aftermath, Hunger, pestilence, de- 
cay, and degradation. On this good Saturday 
morning, those are the specters that sit at 
every table in Poland and Belgium and Nor- 
way and Holland. 

On this Saturday morning, over there, mil- 
lions of women have been standing since dawn 
in long weary lines hoping to buy their weekly 
ration of meat—1 ounce; millions of mothers 
are receiving their daily ration of milk for 
the babies in their arms—1 pint; and mil- 
lions of housewives are stirring up a bit of 
flour and sawdust and hot-water in a pot, 
calling it dinner for their families, while list- 
less, pale children stand drearily by—too tired 
to play, too tired to cry of hunger even. Milk? 
Eggs? Butter? The life-giving, life-nourish- 
ing foods? They are only words over there. 
Just as America, the land of plenty and 
abundance, of granaries bursting with sur- 
pluses is the land of their only hope. 


AMERICA IS THEIR ONLY HOPE 


For the people of the little conquered 
democracies look to us to save them before 
it is too late. They know that America is 
the only country in the world today possessed 
of the power to save them from the most 
dreadful fate known to suffering humanity— 
the fate of famine, the fate of transformation 
from normal, decent human beings into a 
derelict, disintegrated, and demoralized hu- 
manity. They appeal to America, because 
they know that the force of American public 
opinion is the most powerful force in the 
world today. You and I make up that opin- 
ion. The responsibility is yours and mine. 
Therefore, when these innocent starving peo- 
ple appeal to America, they appeal to you 
and to me, and upon you and me rests their 
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fate. So let us consider carefully the merits 
of their case, of good and civilized and Chris- 
tian people whose only crime is that they 
were defeated in a war they never made. 
These little democracies do not come to us 
as beggars. They do not ask for charity, 
unless compassion itself is the highest form 
of charity. They have the funds in this 
country with which to buy the food they so 
desperately need. They are frantic to buy 
from us; they ask, and they ask pitifully, 
that we sell to them out of our own abund- 
ant stores in order that they may be kept 
alive and self-respecting human beings until 
this dreadful war is over. They ask that we 
raise our voice to bring them aid, before it 
is too late. The case of the hungry little 
democracies is as simple as that. 


OUR PROUDEST TRADITION CHALLENGED 


It is also a challenge to our proudest na- 
tional tradition. For America is the great 
humanitarian Nation of the world; it is the 
only Nation in the world that has ever under- 
taken great humane works in behalf of people 
outside its own boundaries. Therefore, a 
strong, authoritative voice has been raised in 
America to succor the helpless democracies, 
through the medium of a Nation-wide com- 
mittee, already known to many of you as 
the National Committee on Food for the 
Small Democracies. Herbert Hoover, the 
world’s foremost expert on mass relief ad- 
ministration, the man who once fed half of 
the world when half the world was starving 
and who is still revered in many foreign 
lands, is honorary chairman of the committee. 
Its roster is comprised of 900 of our most dis- 
tinguished and responsible citizens, from 
every State in the Union. Back of the na- 
tional committee are 4,000 local committees, 
representing many millions of Americans, all 
dedicated to the proposition that a way be 
found to save millions of innocent lives, all 
dedicated to the proposition of being true 
to our finest instincts as Americans. 

For in these days of a world completely 
dislocated, you and I specially cherish our 
heritage of decency; we cling to the honest 
things we have heen taught—the honest 
and decent things that give us pride in our 
own souls. And we have been taught that 
when others are hungry and cold and in 
human despair, we should be ashamed of 
ourselves, we are unworthy of ourselves, un- 
less we do something to help them.. We all 
know that to show compassion toward those 
less fortunate than we is the foundation 
stone of our religious faith—it is being true 
to ourselves and our deepest spiritual con- 
victions. 

A WAY MUST BE FOUND 


Because of our deep spiritual conviction 
we have an overwhelming desire to help our 
hungry friends across the sea. We cannot 
justify our living in plenty—sitting down to 
three good meals a day—without wanting to 
save from starvation millions of innocent peo- 
ple. Therefore, the great body of American 
public opinion and American spiritual leader- 
ship is vocal in demanding that a way be 
found to save these people. Furthermore, 
public opinion does not consider the diffi- 
culties insurmountable. It is well remem- 
bered that once before when starvation’s 
blight fell upon the world in the midst of a 
great World War, millions were rescued from 
hunger and disease and degeneration without 
affecting in any way whatever the military 
outcome. American brains, American inge- 
nuity and American devotion to the cause of 
humanity found a way. Millions of American 
citizens firmly believe that what was done 
once, can be done again. They go further. 
They say, it must be done again, for the sake 
of the realities as well as the moralities of 
this crisis. 

And it is here that I should like to ad- 
dress m7self particularly to my women lis- 
teners. For it is the women who are swift 
to recognize the vital need of feeding the 


starving peoples of Europe's best racial strains, | 


because there is stark danger in disregarding 
their desperate plight. Like the farmer, every 
mother is imbued with the instinct of look- 
ing forward to the harvest at planting time. 
She recognizes the imperative necessity of 
proper feeding if there is to be a harvest. 
She knows that no child can grow up well and 
strong without proper feeding. She also 
knows that her own children will have to live 
in the same world with other women’s chil- 
dren, and, if she is to safeguard the future 
of her own children in that world, she must 
be deeply concerned about the kind of men 
and women other women’s children grow up 
to be. Does any mother want the child she 
so carefully nourishes—she so carefully pro- 
tects from harm and danger—the child she 
loves so dearly, to have to live in a world that 
may be made by children of starvation? 
Wolfish, animal, mindless children of starva- 
tion bred on hate? What sort of a world 
will they make? Is that not the very danger 
facing every mother in this land today? With 
the very prospect that the millions and mil- 
lions of children in hungry Europe—the mil- 
lions who are already suffering from the dis- 
eases that sign their death warrant where 
normal adulthocd is concerned—the millions 
who are already dead, but do not die because 
it is the tragedy of famine that so many of 
its victims cannot die, are not these other 
wom2n’s children already a very present men- 
ace to America’s children, unless something 
is done, and quickly, to rehabilitate them. 


AS THOUGHTFUL WOMEN SEE IT 


Thoughtful American women are alive to 
the danger of the present crisis. They recog- 
nize clearly that the argument, “Wait until 
the war is over, then we will feed our hungry 
friends in Europe” is not good enough, for 
“wait until after the war is over” sounds 
much too far away. And as women their 
every natural instinct is revolted at the 
thought that, living in this well-fed land of 
plenty and superabundance of calories and 
vitamins, anyone can callously condemn 
millions of innocents to starvation. They do 
not wish to so condemn them. They recall 
that there was One who said, “Suffer the 
little children to come unto Me.” They ask, 
“Dare we forget that? Dare we say ‘Suffer 
the little children to suffer’”’? As a matter 
of fact, it is doubtful whether any American 
worthy of the name is not desirous of helping 
the hungry. Only the popular fear that by 
helping the hungry, Hitler shall also be 
helped has been the restraining influence, 

The question as to whether these peoples 
can be fed without helping Hitler is an aca- 
demic one. The pros and cons are argued 
and argued and argued, still no one knows 
whether or not it can be done, because the 
test has not actually been made. And until 
the test is made, the question continues 
academic. And now gallant England, fight- 
ing for her life, finds herself in the position 
of requiring food from us. We are asked to 
conserve food for England and we wish to 
conserve food for England. We are glad to 
do so. But what of the claims of our friends 
in Belgium, Poland, Norway, Holland, upon 
us? Can we in good conscience deny their 
need? If we propose food for England, must 
we not also propose food for the little democ- 
racies—England’s friends and allies, and 
ours? Must we at least not make the attempt 
to aid them? So widespread has become the 
crysiallization of American public opinion 
on this very point that a formula be found 
for feeding the little democracies, and at 
once, that it has become a matter of con- 
gressional interest. There is pending both 
in the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives a resolution asking that our Govern- 
ment, cooperating with the British Govern- 
ment, work out as quickly as possible the 
setting up of systematic and definite relief 
for all of the stricken and hungry countries, 
beginning with Belgium, where the need is 
now most acute. 

If you feel that this resolution deserves 
your support, a letter or telegram to your 
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Senator or Congressman here in Washington 
will aid in speeding the day when the trial 
be made of feeding the hungry. For until 
the test be made, can there be rest for us in 
our comfortable homes at night? Can we 
eat with appetite the food that is set before 
us every day—the good juicy meat, the pota- 
toes, the bread and butter and pie and cake? 
Can we watch our children grow stronger 
and healthier every day, well-nourished on 
good food—knowing that our helpless friends’ 
children are hungry? Fellow Americans, I 
ask you this direct question. Not even to 
try to help our helpless friends, is it not 
unthinkable? 





Advice by an Ex-Service Man to a Draftee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WILLIAM H. SMATHERS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 





Thursday, July 31 (legislative day of 
Monday, July 28), 1941 





LETTER FROM THE ATLANTIC CITY (N. J.) 
PRESS 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, one 
of my friends and constituents, a leading 
member of the bar in Atlantic City, N. J., 
Mr. Harry Gottlieb, has requested me to 
have inserted in the Appendix of the 
REcorD a reader’s editorial taken from 
the Atlantic City Press, Atlantic City, 
N. J., embodying a letter written by an 
ex-service man to a draftee, giving ad- 
vice and inspiration to the draftee, in 
the nature of a big-brother communica- 
tion. 


I ask unanimous consent to have it 
inserted in the Appendix of the Recorp, 
There being no objection, the matter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
[From the Atlantic City (N. J.) Press] 
A READER’S EDITORIAL 


A reader sends copy of letter mailed by an 
Atlantic City resident to a boy in the milli- 
tary service. We think it provides tcday’s 
best editorial: 

DEAR : I have your letter of the 
7th. I really don’t know how you find time 
to write all the letters you have written 
since you entered the service. Your letters 
home show that you are happy and satisfied 
with this turn in your life. 

I was hoping that you would take it that 
way. I think you and I have a few traits in 
common, and I had the feeling that you 
would feel about the service as I did back in 
the first World War. It never occurred to 
me when I went into the service that I was 
performing a duty to my country, but rather 
I felt that it was a privilege to serve a coun- 
try which I loved so much. Some people 
are a little backward in showing their en- 
thusiasm and love for their country. They 
think it is a sign of weakness, but I never 
concealed the fact that I get a sincere thrill 
in the passing of an American flag or the 
playing of the national anthem, and always 
get goose pimples on each of such events. As 
far as time in the service is concerned, I 
never considered that it was wasted, or that 
I could have accomplished more with my life 
if I hadn’t given almost 2 years of service to 
my country. In fact, I am convinced more 
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than ever that a man’s life is not complete 
unless he has given some time for military 
duty for his country. As the years go by, I 
feel that my life has been fuller and more 
satisfactory by reason of that military life, 
and if my health is good today, with these 
work, I a 
great deal of that good health to the life I 
lived in the American Army. 

I hope you don’t think that this is idle 


g 
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more sincerely in all my life. 
you have the same attitude, but I believe 
these few words will crystallize these 
thoughts in your mind. You, too, now have 
an opportunity to serve, and serve a country 
well worth-while. Serve it to the utmost and 
to the best of your capacity. But I know 
even before these words are written that you 
could do no less. Keep in mind that you 
are serving your country in a just and un- 
selfish cause, and that each man’s service to 
that cause is vitally important to the preser- 
vation of the liberty and happiness which its 
people have enjoyed since its creation. 
As ever, 
Your Bic BrorHer. 





Is the Present Administration’s Foreign 
Policy Leading the United States to 
War? 





REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Thursday, July 31, 1941 





Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, the American people within the 
last week have had revealed to them the 
extent to which the administration ap- 
parently is going toward involving this 
Nation in a shooting war, with our Army 
still unprepared and unequipped and 
without any approval, advice, or consent 
of the Congress or of the people 
themselves. 

It has been noted in these comments 
for the past 2 years that most of the 
accurate information about the adminis- 
tration’s foreign policy does not come 
from Washington, but from London. In 
these comments for the past 2 years 
events have been foretold and move- 
ments and policies of the administration 
have been foreseen accurately by state- 
ments coming out of London. At the 
very time when the administration was 
denying it intended to do certain of these 
things officials of the British Government 
were saying the United States did intend 
to do these things. In practically every 
case the administration did do exactly 
what London officials said it would de- 
spite New Deal denials to the contrary. 

Again we have such a situation con- 
fronting the American people. The coun- 
try is against war. The people of the 
Nation are overwhelmingly opposed to 
the country being taken into a world- 
wide war. The people do not like and do 


not want any close hook-up between the 
bloody dictatorship of Joe Stalin in Rus- 
sia and the free constitutional republic 


of the United States of America. But 
within the matter of a few days, Harry 
Hopkins, superboss of the $7,000,000,000 
lend-lease-give program, arrived in Lon- 
don secretly; made a speech in which he 
bluntly told the British something the 
American people have not been told—that 
American warships are convoying ma- 
terials to Britain alongside British war- 
ships; Prime Minister Churchill tells the 
House of Commons and the British Na- 
tion that the United States “is giving us 
aid on a gigantic scale, and is advancing 
in rising wrath and conviction to the very 
verge of war” with Germany; im- 
mediately thereafter we hear that Mr. 
Hopkins is in Moscow clasping the bloody 
hand of the Russian dictator, Joe Stalin. 

It is exceedingly disquieting that the 
record of the past 2 years or more so com- 
pletely bears out the fact that whenever 
some high British official in London an- 
nounces that the United States is going 
to do something, or that the administra- 
tion is going to follow a given policy, it 
always turns out to be true. It will be a 
direful thing for the American people, 
especially the sons of millions of Ameri- 
can fathers and mothers, if Churchill’s 
positive, emphatic, and unqualified state- 
ment that the United States is “advanc- 
ing in rising wrath and conviction to the 
very verge of war” proves to be as ac- 
curate as other British official announce- 
ments have proved to be. 

It has not been very many days since 
the Secretary of the Navy, Frank Knox, 
gave a congressional committee the most 
solemn and emphatic assurance that 
American naval craft were not being used 
in convoy service along with the British 
Navy in getting aid to “ritain. Yet it is 
inconceivable that Harry Hopkins, bosom 
friend and adviser of the President of the 
United States, would broadcast to Britain 
and Germany, and all other countries 
who listened in on his world-wide broad- 
cast, that the United States naval craft 
are patrolling “alongside” and “parallel 
with” British naval craft, unless that 
were the fact. The American people are 
entitled to some immediate explanation 
of this absolute contradiction between 
Secretary of the Navy Knox’s statements 
to congressional committees and Super- 
Lend-Lease-Administrator Harry Hop- 
kins’ statements to the British people and 
the whole wide world. 

It is disheartening when we stop to 
realize that the American people have 
stood aghast at the bloody despotism of 
Joe Stalin and his cohorts, who have 
killed off the intelligent and leading citi- 
zens, priests, and teachers of Russia. It 
has been but a matter of a few months 
since Mr. Roosevelt himself and all of 
his responsible spokesmen, along with 
the American people, were condemning 
out of hand the unjustified and cowardly 
attacks by Joe Stalin’s military hordes 
against the brave people of little Finland. 
No more do we hear from the White 
House or from administration spokesmen 
any kind words for brave little Finland, 
which was the only nation in the world 
who, despite all hardships and sacrifices, 
honorably met her payments on the in- 
terest and principal of her debt to the 
United States. Instead of that, we now 
find that Mr. Roosevelt’s bosom com- 
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panion, friend, and adviser, Harry Hop- 


hands of this bloody Russian despotism. 

What strange events indeed have come 
out of this war for the United States of 
America. 

The American people are entitled to 
more explanation and information than 
they are being given; and if they are be- 
trayed into a shooting war by the ad- 
ministration, the wrath of the American 
people will be terrible to behold. 

And yet these events—Hopkins’ speech 
about American naval vessels convoying 
British-aid ships, Churchill’s declaration 
that the United States is advancing to 
the verge of war with Germany, and 
Hopkins’ presence in Moscow—all are 
warnings to the American people that 
they had better begin to demand in no 
uncertain terms that their Representa- 
tives in Congress fulfill their constitu- 
tional function of representing the peo- 
ple by demanding information and en- 
lightenment—and_ seeing that it is 
given—on the operations of a little clique 
of willful men and women who want to 
plunge this Nation in bloody warfare up 
to its neck. 





Price Fixing 





REMARKS 


HON. HAMPTON P. FULMER 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Thursday, July 31, 1941 





Mr. FULMER. Mr. Speaker, we have 
heard much lately about price fixing. 

I notice that bills will be introduced in 
both Houses today dealing with a price- 
fixing program. 

I have requested this time for the pur- 
pose of outlining what I believe to be a 
sound, common sense, fair, constructive 
formula to be used if we are to have a 
price-fixing program. 

I am one of those who believe that we 
should have a price-fixing program pro- 
vided we deal fairly with all groups. 
Otherwise, we are bound to enter in‘o 
an inflationary period such as we have 
never seen in the history of this country. 

The sad thing about inflation is that 
it not only plays havoc with consumers 
when prices are continually advancing, 
but when deflation sets in it plays havoc 
with producers and millions of innocent 
people who are turned out of employ- 
ment. 

Well-organized groups are in a better 
position to handle their business affairs 
when deflation sets in than these millions 
of unorganized people. 

Industry, for instance, can slow down 
and, if need be, close down, turning out 
their employees; in the meantime main- 
taining a fixed price, gradually liquidat- 
ing their high-priced goods. 
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I realize that price fixing is a very com- 
plicated proposition. However, if we are 
to have price fixing, we should consider 
every angle and every item entering into 
the picture. All groups should be con- 
sidered and dealt with on a fair and 
equitable basis. 


PRICE-FIXING FORMULA 


First. We should ascertain a fair value 
for farm products, raw materials; call it 
parity, if you please. Suppose we find 
that cotton should sell for 20 cents per 
pound; cottonseed, $50 per ton; wheat 
for $1.50 per bushel; and so on down the 
line. 

Second. Then we should determine a 
fair selling price for the manufacturer, 
taking into consideration the cost of the 
raw material, wages, and every other item 
entering into the cost to the manufac- 
turer, adding thereon a fair profit; there- 
by setting up a fair and proper differen- 
tial between the farmer’s price, or the 
price of the raw material, and the man- 
ufacturer’s price. 

Third. On the same basis, a proper dif- 
ferential should be set up between the 
manufacturer’s price and the selling price 
of the jobber and wholesaler to the re- 
tailer. 

Fourth. The retailer’s price should be 
fixed including a fair profit. 

Fifth. This price-fixing program should 
be continued on a fair-price basis on 
agricultural products and raw materials 
after the war until the real emergency is 
over. Otherwise you will find, as was the 
case following the last World War, farm 
prices will decline far below the cost of 
production, which will not only bankrupt 
the agricultural interests of this country, 
but will tend to destroy wage earners and 
business. 

Any other price-fixing scheme dealing 
only with the manufacturer, or leaving 
out a proper program, after the war, as 
stated, in maintaining a fair price on 
farm products or raw materials, will cer- 
tainly not do the job. 

Suppose you put a price ceiling on 
cotton goods, leaving the farmer’s price 
and the consumer’s price wide open. 
Then you will find that the manufac- 
turer, cotton and wheat buyers, those 
operating between the manufacturer and 
the cotton and wheat farmers, will be in 
a position to push the farmer’s price 
down the hill. 

The same thing is true on the consum- 
er’s end; that is, those operating between 
the manufacturer and the consumer will 
be in a position to push the consumer’s 
price skyward. 

There are just lots of people who are 
operating between farmers and consum- 
ers, many of whom are nothing more 
nor less than real parasites. As a mat- 
ter of fact, this is the major problem of 
farmers and consumers today. 

My program of price fixing deals fairly 
with all groups, including labor. In the 
meantime, it will tend to hold down and 
weed out useless parasites and specu- 
lators, both of whom never produced a 
living thing, but who, from day to day, 
are sapping the very lifeblood out of 
farmers and consumers. 


Open Letter to Wendell Willkie From 
America First Committee of Southern 
California 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BURTON K. WHEELER 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 31 (legislative day of 
Monday, July 28), 1941 


LETTER WRITTEN BY JOHN L. WHEELER 


Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an open let- 
ter which was addressed to Mr. Willkie, 
when he spoke in the city of Los Angeles, 
by the America First Committee, and 
which was written by my son as acting 
chairman of that committee. My son 
quotes Mr. Willkie when he spoke at 
Rushville, Ind., when he said: 


I shall never lead this country into any 
European war, and when I say that I mean it. 


I ask unanimous consent that that 
open letter be inserted in the Appendix 
of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the letter was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 


AN OPEN LETTER TO MR. WILLKIE 


Dear Mr. WILLKIE: It is the earnest hope 
of thoughtful citizens in every walk of life 
that our Nation shall be united in this time 
of world chaos. We believe, however, that 
national unity is more than an oratorical 
flourish and can only be achieved by strict 
adherence to the fundamental concept that 
national policy must be based on “the consent 
of the governed.” To proceed on any other 
basis is to adopt the totalitarian pattern of 
the Nazi and Communist dictatorships which 
challenges our democratic way of life. 

Our Nation was united by the pledges of 
all candidates in the last Presidential cam- 
paign—-that we would never participate in 
any foreign wars. Poland, Norway, Holland, 
Denmark, Belgium, and France had already 
been overwhelmed by the Nazis, and Britain 
was reeling from the shock of devastating air 
bombardment. Yet at Rushville, Ind., you 
promised: 

“I shall never lead this country into any 
European war, and when I say that I mean it.” 

And at Boston, President Roosevelt pledged: 

“And while I am talking to you, fathers and 
mothers, I give you one more assurance. I 
have said this before, but I shall say it again 
and again and again. Your boys are not going 
to be sent to any foreign wars. 

“They are going into training to form a 
force so strong that by its very existence it 
will keep the threat of war away from our 
shores, Yes, the purpose of our defense is 
defense.” 

Today an overwhelming majority of our 
people—some 80 percent, representing a far 
greater vote than any candidate received— 
are still united in their determination that 
we shall not enter any war to aid Britain or 
Russia, defeat Hitler or Finland. There is a 
national unity in this purpose which is 
greater than it has been on many issues 
affecting our national existence. It would be 
complete were it not for a well-financed mi- 
nority group which seeks to force the adop- 
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tion of contrary and undefined policies 
through coercion and the possession of the 
instruments through which this overwhelm- 
ing majority may make its will effective. 

You should know, for instance, that the 
chairman of your “unity meeting,” Dr. Mil- 
likan, is the principal leader in this area of 
the movement for “Union now with Britain.” 
You should know that an officer of the Com- 
mittee to Defend America by Aiding the Allies 
(Britain and Russia) appealed to the Amer- 
ican Peace Mobilization Group, a Communist- 
front organization, for participation by its 
members in your meeting. 

We say you should know these things be- 
cause no one should serve as a front for these 
movements other than through choice. A 
plea for national unity under the auspices of 
such groups will further confuse the Amer- 
ican people. It will tend to confirm the belief 
of many that their passion for national unity 
will bear the bitter fruit of union with Britair 
and Russia—another sacred symbol becom 
just campaign oratory. 

You had confidence in the American peopl< 
You knew what they wanted. For in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, you said: 

“In the present situation my confidence is 
in the American people. I have confidence in 
what they want. And I have confidence in 
their ability to get it. 

“What the American people want above 
everything else is a defense system so strong 
that none of these nations will dare to strike 
at us from whatever motives. Until the people 
have that defense system they don’t want any 
more international incidents. They don’t 
want any more swashbuckling words. Before 
talking any more, they want to get down to 
business. They want to build an Army and 
Navy, and above all an air force. They want 
to make themselves stronz.” 

We are still united behind that program. 
We cannot be tricked or coerced or blindly 
led into any cther course of action.. We do 
not need more speeches or committees; we 
need greater confidence in pledges given. 
Paithfully keep your promise to us. Help our 
elected representatives to do likewise, and we 
shall not only be completely united, but we 
shall not stumble on into chaos. 

Sincerely yours, 
AMERICA First COMMITTEE 
or SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, 
JOHN L. WHEELER, 
Acting Chairman, Los Angeles, Calif. 





Price Fixing 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LELAND M. FORD 


_OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 31, 1941 


Mr. LELAND M. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House on the President’s message cover- 
ing price fixing. 

This appears to me to be one more step 
in the direction of socialism or commu- 
nism, the destination toward which this 
Government seems to b2 moving. It must 
give racketeering, highjacking, socialistic, 
communistic C. I. O. leadership, and 
others of the same ilk, great satisfaction 
to see this country moving so rapidly 
along the line toward their goal. It is 
simply too bad that the great bulk of our 
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people do not realize what is going on, 
and what is happening to their Govern- 
ment, which involves the loss of their 
individual liberty and freedom, while cer- 
tain leaders camouflage and cover up the 
real situation by shouting for the four 
freedoms, at the same time destroying 
every one of them and moving in the di- 
rection of socialism or communism. 

It is quite clear to me, and to many 
others, that a movement is on foot by 
certain groups to destroy business and 
industry in this country, as well as the 
financial structure of the country, in 
order to accomplish their communistic 
and socialistic purposes. I submit as a 
fact, that you have never heard Mr. Hen- 
derson, Madam Perkins, or Hillman ever 
say one single word to the subversive 
leadership in the C. I. O. about curbing 
their demands for their pound of flesh in 
their form of profiteering and racketeer- 
ing, but in every single instance they have 
always attacked business and industry, 
threatening to take over business and 
industry and operate it by Government. 
Let us meet this fact face to face. If 
this is not socialism or a form of com- 
munism, what is it? On the other hand, 
this communistic, socialistic, C. I O. 
domination, which has been helped along 
by Perkins, Hillman, and certain C. I. O. 
leaders, has always granted to the C. I. O. 
leadership every demand that they have 
ever made, all down the line, through the 
Mediation Board, Department of Labor, 
Hillman’s department, the N. L. R. B., 
and the Wagner law. This same group 
have used this vehicle for the suppressing 
of individual liberty of the great bulk of 
130,000,000 people, and, in my opinion, 
have used it in a wholly socialistic, com- 
munistic manner. I submit again to you, 
if the actions of these peopte in the past 
are any criterion for the future, if they 
set up a three-judge court of review as 
suggested, it will be nothing less than a 
vehicle for the subversive C. I. O. com- 
munistic element to move in and take 
control of this Government. 

Now they scream for price fixing and 
talk about inflation. Did they ever think 
about price fixing or inflation when they 
were granting to this subversive, com- 
munistic group of C. I. O. leaders, who 
never cared anything for the real work- 
man, but always feathered their own 
nests, all these increases in labor’s un- 
reasonable demand for everything they 
could think up? The record will show 
that they did not. Then contrast these 
actions and the treatment of this group 
with the treatment of the men in the 
Army who have been drafted, the 
amount of money they have been get- 
ting, and the sacrifices they are making 
along with it. It is high time that some 
of us thought of equalizing such situ- 
ations as this. 

If the threat of inflation or the neces- 
sity of price fixing is here, then I charge 
the administration, through its officials, 
namely, Perkins, Hillman, and Hender- 
son so far as he is concerned, with being 
responsible for it. Perhaps Henderson 
is less responsible than the rest. 

How can these people reasonably ex- 
pect the prices of commodities not to go 


up when they have stepped in and made 
these unreasonable grants, and then told 
industry and business that it was man- 
datory that they pay them? They have 
gone so far as to make business pay men 
salaries and wages who have only ap- 
plied for jobs but never worked for the 
group. This has been one of the most 
damnable attacks by these Socialists or 
ever been perpe- 

trated on a free form of government such 
. Do they think they can con- 

sistently raise these prices and indirectly 
buy the votes of this subversive group 
for future elections, and continue to have 
prices remain stable? Any 12-year-old 
child having normal mentality would 
know better than that, so they, there- 
fore, cannot hide behind the skirts of 
ignorance or the skirts of bad adminis- 
tration, because any normal 12-year-old 
child should be able to figure out that 
this is a direct attack or approach of so- 
cialism or communism. How do they 
expect to keep the prices of airplanes 
stable in view of the fact that they 
stepped into a plant like the North 
American at Inglewood, in my district, 
and forced that company, whether they 
wanted to or not, to accept an all-out, 
C. I. O., Freytag-led agreement? This 
agreement, I am told, will raise the price 
of airplanes $800,000,000. Unfortunately, 
our people do not know it, but they are 
going to know it before we are through. 

The Government did a good job of 
police power when it stepped in and 
opened up this plant, but when it car- 
ried out every demand of the Communist 
subversive leaders there it practically un- 
did all the good that was previously done. 

Price fixing has never worked that I 
know of, and it will never work under 
a purely political administration. The 
best example of this was the N. R. A. and 
the “blue buzzard” that were issued to 
helpless people. This was one of the 
first psychological steps that were taken 
to break down the barriers that existed 
between socialism and individual] liberty 
and the form of government as we have 
known it. It is high time that the real, 
red-blooded Americans, whether they be 
Democrats or Republicans, get together 
and take these Socialists and Commu- 
nists apart, for if they do not, this coun- 
try is gone. 

Further than that, if the real citizen- 
ship of this country does not wake up 
pretty quickly, it might be too late to 
save some of the things that they hold 
dear. 

I believe that there is a well-directed, 
well-thought-out move to destroy the de- 
fense program of this country. I fur- 
ther believe that this move originated 
and is directed from foreign countries. 
In the accomplishment of their purpose 
they do not care whether they do it 
through strikes, whether they do it 
through price fixing, whether they do it 
through inflation, whether they do it 
through the destruction of the credit of 
this Government, or through revolution. 
Their one objective is to destroy, first, the 
defense program of this country, then the 
form of the government itself, so that 
they then may move in. 
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Charm—Competency 


HON. J. WILLIAM DITTER 
IN mea OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 31, 1941 





Mr. DITTER. Mr. Speaker, the emer- 
gency defense program was launched in 
the early summer of 1940 and has now 


be made available, realize that we 


work, each vieing with the other for its 
proper place in the sun. Confusions and 
conflicts rather than orderly operations 
are painfully apparent. Oviously costs 
are multiplied as agencies are added. 
And, by the same token, efficiency is de- 
creased as possible conflicts of authority 
are increased. 

The lag in the defense effort cannot be 
laid at the door of the Congress. Despite 
the President’s pronouncement in the 
spring of 1940 that the Congress had no 
more work to do and that it should ad- 
journ, the legislative branch of the Gov- 
ernment set itself to the serious task of 
transporming an “On order” weakness to 
an “on hand” strength. Congress 
promptly provided the funds which were 
requested by those responsible for the 
maintenance and operation of our armed 
forces. The further retardation of the 
program which would have resulted had 
the President’s advice been followec can 
well be imagined. Thousands of hours 
of manpower were saved by the rejection 
of the suggestion to adjourn. 

In the defense undertaking, the ad- 
ministration has had the benefit of the 
entire experience of the Government in 
industrial mobilization during the first 
World War. All competent students 
agree our experience at that time demon- 
strated the need for a unified, central- 
ized, coordinated program. That experi- 
ence establishes the fact that the mobi- 
lization of the industrial life of the Na- 
tion cannot be stimulated by a regard 
for the number of agencies which can be 
created or by a concern for the number 
of favorites that may be pleased. What 
was necessary then is essential now. 
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The real bottleneck of the defense pro- 
gtam can easily be discovered. It is in 
the conglomerate mass of conflicting in- 
terests, which, by reason of the selfish 


motives of the component parts, cannot’ 


find a definite objective or a singleness of 


purpose. 

The failure to establish an efficient 
administrative mechanism lodges the re- 
sponsibility for our unpreparedness today 
in one place. A crisis demands compe- 
tency rather than charm. 





The Defense of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 31, 1941 


ADDRESS OF HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 
OF WEST VIRGINIA 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorpD, I include the following address 
which I delivered at the banquet of the 
United National Association of Post Office 
Clerks of Pennsylvania on Sunday even- 
ing, July 6, in Pittsburgh, during the an- 
nual convention of that organization: 


We have heard so many, many times that 
America is a great melting pot for the na- 
tionalities of the world. To be sure it is; 
and America is the better for what has taken 
place. 

My forbears came from Scotland and Eng- 
land,. Yours came from these and many 
other countries in the Old World. They trav- 
eled to this Nation and they gave it life and 
they breathed into it vitality as they swept 
ever westward across the great expanse of 
the country. Those were the men and women 
of sterling pioneer stock who actually con- 
tributed to the Republic of which we are a 
part. Yet there came to the United States 
of America more recently, and I shall not 
name the number of years, too many indi- 
viduals, far too many, who accepted its privi- 
leges, partook of its profits and its protection, 
but who gave nothing of citizenship in return. 


NATURALIZED CITIZENS ARE LOYAL 


Naturalized citizens are just as important 
and loyal as native-born citizens. The time 
has come when both must join hands in a 
great fight to rid this country of the unloyal— 
I use the word advisedly—the unloyal, who 
are not worthy of citizenship in this good 
land of yours and mine. 

We had better square our shoulders and 
speak plainly, face the truth and Know that 
there are hundreds of thousands of men and 
women in this country who are sowing from 
within the seeds of distrust and unrest. If 
our country is attacked by any foe or group 
of foes from without, we have already fos- 
tered those within who would join in tearing 
apart the solidarity of the Nation. It is time 
for the American people to keep America safe 
for Americans. 

I introduced a bill in Congress—perhaps it 
will never pass—if you are in favor of it you 
might let your Representative in Washington 
know that you support the plan and would 
like to have it come out of the committee. 
I do not think it is drastic. I think it is just 
and necessary. In simple language this is 


what it will do. It provides that 6 months 
after the passage of this measure each and 
every alien in the United States who has not 
declared his or her intention of becoming a 
citizen of this land of yours and mine, shall 
be taken in custody and deported. It is esti- 
mated that only about 22 percent of the aliens 
living here have declared their desire to be- 
come citizens. Thousands of these have lived 
here an average of 15 years. 

On June 13, 1940, the House of Representa- 
tives, by a vote of 330 to 42, passed a bill to 
deport Harry Bridges. Since that action 
more than a year has passed. Not long ago 
in Detroit, Harry Bridges denounced the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation in vehement lan- 
guage—the same Bureau which has recently 
corralled 32 spies, eight of whom have already 
pleaded guilty of espionage against this coun- 
try. This is the-same Harry Bridges who 
postponed action on a motion made before 
the Longshoremen’s Union, the group he 
badly leads, which vould have made a con- 
tribution of $500 to the United Service Organ- 
ization because this noncitizen wanted to 
look into the validity of the drive. 

Far too many such persons have wormed 
themselves into places of leadership. With 
false tongue they preach not doctrine which 
builds a better American, but one which 
causes discord, unrest, and un-Americanism. 
Hasten the day when the action of the House 
over a year ago is concurred in and this man 
and others of his stripe are banished from 
our shores. 


SERIOUS TIMES FACE AMERICA 


We know that these are very serious times 
in the life of our Republic and the eyes and 
ears of our people are focused on national 
defense. We know that the youth of the 
country have placed themselves in the posi- 
tion of giving their services over a period of 
time—millions of them—to the cause that 
we believe to be right, and that is the prepa- 
ration for any possible attack which might 
ever come to the United States of America. 

Industry in general is meeting the chal- 
lenge of a real production program. I shall 
not give detailed figures, but I believe you 
will be interested in knowing that we have 
stepped up our preparedness output greatly 
during the last year. In the past 12 months, 
there has been an increase of 350 percent in 
military plane production; powder, 1,200 per- 
cent; small-arms ammunition, 3,000 percent; 
Garand rifles, 500 percent; machine guns, 
800 percent; and light tanks, 650 percent. 

The front line of our preparedness efforts 
is the production line. That battle will be 
won not with tack-hammer taps but with 
sledge-hammer blows. We are just beginning 
the manufacture of necessary defense items. 
I believe firmly that America needs 100,000 
fighting planes and 20,000 tanks. We are just 
beginning to realize the implications of the 
war. 

All has not been well, and I personally have 
not approved of high-ranking defense and 
Cabinet officials glossing over the paralysis 
which has sapped our defense production due 
to jurisdictional strikes and ill-advised walk- 
outs. The American people have a right to 
know the facts and when so advised they 
eventuclly know how to cope with the sit- 
uation. 

Last November the first major strike oc- 
curred in a defense industry at Downey, 
Calif., at Vultee Aircraft. For 12 days that 
shut-down continued. Twenty-five training 
planes which were so badly needed for the 
Air Corps of our country were lost to this 
Nation during that period. 

In Congress on November 20, 1940, I said, 
“We must take steps now to see that strikes 
do not occur.” But month after month de- 
fense strikes occurred all over the land, not 
only in the key industry of aviation but in 
other allied fields. In January of this year 
there were approximately 102,000 man-days 
lost by strikes in factories essential to mili- 
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tary preparation; in February 430,000; and 
so on through the months until in June, 
when the situation was said to be much im- 
proved, there were more than 550,000 man- 
days lost by strikes in defense industries. 
These strikes must stop now and not later. 


PEACETIME STRIKES ARE PROPER 


I believe the right of labor to strike in 
peacetime industry is a precious right and 
one which must be retained. For over 8 
years in Congress I have advocated and sup- 
ported the gains which labor has made and 
I want to see nothing done to tear down 
those gains. However, today we must meet 
our responsibility and both capital and labor 
must close ranks in this time of crisis. We 
must march forward in behalf of unity, co- 
operation, and harmony which will be recog- 
nized by all of the American people. No 
group can be allowed to cripple our prepared- 
ness program. 

Irresponsible lakor leadership on the one 
hand and selfish employer leadership on the 
other are not to be tolerated in this hour of 
our need. The citizens of our country are 
rightly aroused and demand action. The peo- 
ple of America will enthusiastically commend 
fearless effort in Congress, as I know they 
commended the President of the United 
States for the courageous leadership he dis- 
played in the North American Aviation strike 
in California when one-fifth of the airplane 
production of this country was brought to a 
standstill. We must not allow any ill-ad- 
vised segment of labor or any greedy segment 
of capital to destroy the defense effort in this 
period of crisis. 

This is no time fcr hysteria; it is no time 
for flag waving; it is just a time for us, in a 
sane manner, knowing our obligations to the 
Republic, to stand foursquare together. We 
have a fight In the world between a system of 
Hitler, which would bring about the subjuga- 
tion of man and the blasphemy of God, and 
our own system of recognizing the dignity of 
humanity and the freedom of demccracy. In 
such a fight we are called upon to stand 
united for what we believe to be right. Let 
us see to it that the defense industries of 
America continue to turn their wheels and 
that any difficulties between worker and man- 
agement are ironed out at the mediation table 
and not when men are off the job. 

We must stand with closed ranks in this 
time of cur country’s need. I listened re- 
cently to speeches by four men who had been 
candidates for President of the United States— 
Cox, Davis, Smith, and Willkie. I liked the 
sentiment which they expressed. They were 
more than former Presidential candidates. 
They were more than men who had disagreed 
with the President on domestic issues. They 
were leaders who were big enough to put 
littleness aside and stand by our Chief Exec- 
utive in our defense plans for protection of 
our people, our institutions, and our way of 
life. 

STAND UNITED IN CRISIS 


So in our hour of need we stand together. 
Let us demonstrate to the United States and 
the world that loyal citizens will not fail in 
the time of testing. 

I trust that as you go from this conven- 
tion there will be the thought in the heart 
and mind of each and every one of you that 
America is your country; that you must keep 
its institutions inviolate and that your 
thoughts and acts be directed toward the de- 
sired end of seeing to it that the Stars and 
Stripes of this country continue to wave over 
this free people, without a single star erased 
or a stripe obscured. 

In this time of crisis, let us breathe new 
meaning into the words of George Wash- 
ington, who said: 

“Citizens by birth or choice of a common 
country, that country has a right to cone 
centrate your affections. The name of Amer- 
ica ‘must always exalt the just pride of 
patriotism.” 
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Exemption of Strategic Minerals From 
Excess-Profits Tax 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 31, 1941 


LETTER FROM H. D. TUDOR 


Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Recorp, 
I include the following letter from Mr. 
H. D. Tudor, 58 Sutter Street, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif.: 


San Francisco, CAuir. 
Hon. Frank W. BorkKIn, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear FraNK: The strategic minerals ex- 
empted from the excess-profits tax under 
the Second Revenue Act of 1940 are minerals 
that ordinarily are not produced domes- 
tically in any great quantity. 

The lack of production is due principally 
to the fact that there are few known do- 
mestic deposits capable of commercial pro- 
duction under ordinary conditions. There 
are, however, a great many marginal and 
submarginal deposits, and there is always the 
possibility that development and exploration 
may lead to the discovery of new sources of 
supply. 

Under these conditions, the prospectors 
and capitalists are most likely to confine 
their activities to the search for and ex- 
ploitation of those minerals which experi- 
ence has proved do exist, more or less bounti- 
fully, in our mineral lands. 

Only some extraordinary incentive or con- 
dition will bring about domestic production 
of the minerals exempted from the excess- 
profits tax. Undoubtedly it was the recogni- 
tion of this fact that prompted the Congress 
to grant the exemption. It attempted to 
supply the extraordinary incentive for the 
investment of time and money in the at- 
tempt to increase domestic production. In 
effect, it said to the taxpayer: “You gamble 
your time and money in the effort to in- 
crease the production of these essential min- 
erals, and if you are successful the Govern- 
ment will give you preferential treatment, 
not as to normal taxes but as to excess-profits 
taxes. The Government realizes that you are 
embarking on an extremely risky and haz- 
ardous business; if you are unsuccessful and 
lose your investment, there is nothing we 
can do about it; but we do extend to you the 
promise of preferential tax treatment if you 
are successful, and we hepe you will be suc- 
cessful, because only through your success 
can we attain eur objective, which is solely an 
increased production of these minerals.” 

The taxpayer accepted, in good faith, the 
offer of Congress. Large sums have been 
spent, much of it lost, in the attempt to find 
the badly needed minerals. Discoveries of 
the mineral deposits have been followed by 
the erection of plants, which, of course, en- 
tails substantial additional investments. 

It is almost incredible in the face of this 
history that upon the attainment of the 
objective of the Congress, and before the 
taxpayer has had any benefit from the ex- 
emption, it is proposed to discontinue the 
exemption. The amount of revenue in- 
volved is insignificant; it might even be 
argued that by the action proposed that the 
revenue will actually be decreased. Certain 
it is, however, that the production of these 


minergls will be adversely affected by the 
elimination of the exemption, and many 
cases of will arise. 

That the foregoing statement is not an 


w 
silver properties. They held up the develop- 
ment, or the spending of any money on this 
mine until exemption from excess-profits 
tax went into the law. The name of this 
company is the Coroma Quicksilver Mines, 
Inc., with a mine at Guerneville, Calif. 

After the exemption was allowed, we went 
on with the development and got down to 
producing from 125 to 150 flasks of quick- 
silver per month, containing 76 pounds 
per flask. This development cost in the 
neighborhood of $75,000. Before going into 
it, we considered quicksilver was one of the 
most important metals entering in the de- 
fense . They are now considering 
the development of two additional mines— 
one very large property in Idaho and one in 
northern California; but the development of 
these properties will depend on whether they 
get the exemption that they had last year on 
the excess-profits tax. If this exemption is 
to be eliminated, they will reconsider 
whether to go forward or not. 

The situation on quicksilver is at the mo- 
ment extremely tight. There is no way to 
obtain enough quicksilver to go around—to 
supply the quicksilver trade and also take 
care of the enlarged demands of the Army 
and Navy. At the present time it would 
take three or four thousand flasks of quick- 
silver, which is not available to suppl; the 
present demand. Quicksilver has a variety 
of uses. About half of the production of 
the United States goes into making medi- 
cines and dental work. The defense pro- 
gram has brought out an enormous demand 
for it—one of the largest being for the paint- 
ing of ships with mecurial paints to prevent 
barnacles from forming. If they are not so 
painted, in a few months the ship must go 
into drydock and be scraped. 

The shortage of quicksilver for present de- 
fense uses is well known to the Office of 
Production Management, and it is important 
for the defense program that every effort be 
made to increase the production, because it 
is impossible—even with the present tariff— 
to bring quicksilver from outside; as the 
principal sources of quicksilver are now in 
the hands of the German and Italian Gov- 
ernments. So short is the situation that 
Australia, Canada, and the Far East are 
begging for opportunities to acquire quick- 
silver wherever possible. 

With the situation as stated above, the 
taxpayer made his investment in good faith. 
He has no reason to believe that exemption 
would not be continued. He has every reason 
to feel that he has been treated shabhbily. 

Sincerely yours, 
H. D. Tupor. 





Amendment of Sugar Act of 1937 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRANK C. OSMERS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 31, 1941 


Mr.OSMERS. Mr. Speaker, the Rules 
Committee is now considering H. R. 3582, 
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an amendment to the Sugar Act of 1937, 


Agriculture Committee on May 25. The 
bill would expand the production and 
marketing quotas for the subsidized beet- 
sugar industry by up to 25 percent and 
correspondingly reduce the importation 
of non-subsidized cane sugar, largely 
from Latin America. 

New Jersey is absolutely opposed to 
the enactment of this bill. It is not only 
against the interests of our State, but it 
is against the interest of the entire 
Nation. 

Since the Civil War, New Jersey has 
imported and refined cane sugar. To- 
day the focal point of our sugar trade 
is the large cane-sugar refinery on the 
Hudson River, employing over 1,300 
unionized men and women, and con- 
tributing about $22,000,000 a year in pur- 
chasing power. But the refinery is only 
one part ofa much larger sugar business 
which employs thousands in the import- 
ing, shipping, unloading, storing, refin- 
ing, and distribution of cane sugar. 

Stripped of all complications, H. R. 
3582 is simply a proposal to further ex- 
pand the production of subsidized sugar 
in the United States at the expense of 
Latin America. If the beet-sugar in- 
dustry is expanded, it automatically 
means that less raw cane sugar will be 
brought up from the sugar islands. 
Latin America has tremendous surplus 
stocks of raw sugar which have piled up 
as a result of the Hitler blockade. Latin 
America also has the existing capacity to 
greatly expand her production of raw 
sugar to meet any emergency that might 
arise in the United States. 

At the Habana Conference of the 
American Republics, July 30, 1940, the 
United States solemnly agreed to assist 
the Latin-American countries to market 
their surpluses created by the war. Un- 
der this program the Import-Export 
Bank, in January 1941, loaned $11,300,000 
to Cuba to help finance her surplus sugar 
crop. That surplus sugar is now lying 
unsold in the warehouses in Cuba. If we 
encourage sugar surpluses in Latin 
America, on the one hand, and artifi- 
cially stimulate new production in the 
United States, on the other, we will be 
justly accused of bad faith and welching 
on our agreements. 

A great deal of loose talk is taking 
place about the good-neighbor policy. 
If we want the nations of Latin America 
to be our good neighbors, we must buy 
products from them. The purchase of 
some of their surplus sugar would not 
harm any domestic grower. The domes- 
tic beet-sugar interests are highly sub- 
sidized and well protected. No one is 
proposing to take anything away from 
the beet-sugar industry and the defeat 
of H. R. 3582 could not conceivably harm 
any beet farmer. I see no reason why 
the United States should pass legislation 
to undermine our relations with Latin 
America in order to give more subsidies 
to a small group of American farmers 
who represent about one-half of 1 per- 
cent of our American agricultural life. 

The beet-sugar lobby has argued that 
H. R. 3582 is in the interests of our na- 
tional defense. The truth, of course, is 
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that this bill, if enacted, would be cor- 
trary to every phase of a scund defense 
program, In the first place, it would 
waste essential war materials and skilled 
Jabor. It is impossible to expand the 
beet-sugar industry without the con- 
struction of new beet factories, and beet 
factories are made with steel, aluminum, 
and hundreds of other commodities 
which are now on the priorities list. 
There is plenty of existing capacity to 
expand the production and refining of 
cane sugar. Secondly, this biil would 
raise the cost of living. American con- 
sumers pay out about $1,000,000,000 a 
year for their sugar. This bill, H. R. 3582, 
by further stimulating the production 
of high-cost beet sugar, and virtually 
embargoing the flow of low-cost cane 
sugar, would raise prices to consumers 
by millions of dollars a year. And in the 
third place, the bill provides that the 
Federal Treasury pay additional subsi- 
dies to the already highly subsidized beet- 
sugar industry. At best, the beet-sugar 
industry is a national luxury, and this 
type of luxury should be minimized 
rather than maximized in time of war. 

No sound argument has been advanced 
in favor of this legislation. But of all 
the arguments, the weakest and the most 
frequently repeated is that the subsidized 
production of beet and other mainland 
sugar should be further expanded in or- 
der to “protect consumers” and to 
“avoid” a recurrence of the price rise in 
sugar which took place in the last World 
War. 

The most recent revival of this claim 
is found in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of 
July 17, page 6143. Here we find Con- 
gressman Boaes, of Louisiana, favoring a 
25-percent increase in the cash subsidies 
paid to Louisiana planters, an increase 
which would be granted by the enact- 
ment of H. R. 3582. In support of this 
bill, now before the House Rules Com- 
mittee, the Congressman said: 

In my opinion, the best safeguard we can 
establish against a repetition of similar ex- 
periences following the second World War 
is to give every encouragement and stimu- 
lation to the production of sugar within the 
mainland confines of the United States. 


The published record shows that dur- 
ing the last World War mainland sugar 
producers were actually a drain upon 
consumers. Consumers were saved from 
further price rises only by the expanded 
production of nonsubsidized sugar which 
took place in the nearby islands of the 
West Indies. 

What happened in the sugar industry 
in the last World War has been described 
in two official documents of the United 

tates Government. The first is Gov- 
ernment Control of the Sugar Industry 
in the United States, written by Dr. 
Joshua Bernhardt, who was the sugar 
expert in the United States Food Admin- 
istration. This book is an official ac- 
count of the work of the United States 
Food Administration and the United 
States Sugar Equalization Board, Inc. 

The second official record of sugar in 
the last war is the report of the Federal 
Trade Commission on Sugar Supply and 
Prices, published November 15, 1920. 
Dr. Bernhardt’s report covers primarily 
the years 1915 through 1918, and the 


Federal Trade Commission’s compre- 
hensive and heavily documented report 
cowers the price rise following the dec- 
laration of peace. The Federal Trade 


. Commission report on the sugar price 


rise of 1920 was made at the specific re- 

quest of the House of Representatives 

Resolution No. 150, October 1, 1919. 

THE BEET-SUGAR INDUSTRY FAILED TO EXPAND 
ITS OUTPUT 


During the last World War the United 
States needed more sugar because we 
had to feed our Allies—Italy, France, and 
Great Britain. In 4 years we shipped 
some 2,000,000 tons of refined sugar 
abroad. The question immediately arose 
as to where we were going to get these 
additional supplies of sugar. The United 
States Food Administration decided that 
the only sensible place to get this sugar 
was from Cuba. It knew that— 


It was inevitable that should the war con- 
tinue for several years there would be a 
continuous and progressive decline in do- 
mestic sugar production, following the in- 
creased absorption of men into the military 
machine and into war industries (Govern- 
ment Control of the Sugar Industry in the 
United States, p. 22). 


But the Government’s skepticism of 
the possibility of increasing domestic 
growing and production did not stop it 
from doing everything within its power 
to stimulate that production. A great 
drive took place for expansion, and Mr. 
Herbert Hoover, as National Food Ad- 
ministrator, wrote a letter to all beet- 
sugar producers, asking them to increase 
their crops: 


I, therefore, earnestly appeal to every farm- 
er so situated to come to his country’s eid 
in this hour of need. Without the coopera- 
tion of the American beet grower our task 
will be very difficult and our ability to respond 
to the calls to be made upon us for this very 
esscntial commodity will be curtailed. It is 
at least the duty of every beet grower to main- 
tain in 1918 his normal acreage of sugar beets. 
It is his privilege to increase the acreage to 
the extent that a well-balanced production 
of crops will permit, and in this manner effec- 
tively demonstrate his patriotism. 


But this appeal by Mr. Hoover to patri- 
otism was a failure. In 1918 the plant- 
ings of sugar beets declined 117,000 acres, 
or 15 percent below 1917. The acres ac- 
tually harvested decreased by 71,000, or 
11 percent below 1917. 

The reasons for the reluctance of the 
beat-sugar industry to increase acreage 
in 1918 are given as follows by Dr. Bern- 
herdt: 


It developed, however, that the beet farmers 
in the West were refusing to sign the custo- 
mary contracts for acreage with the beet- 
sugar companies because they felt themselves 
tinjustly treated with regard to (company) 
prices. Moreover, their costs of production 
were mounting rapidly, competing crops were 
becoming more profitable, and there was a 
feeling that with a price restricted by agree- 
ment between the sugar factories and the 
Government, the raising of beets would hbe- 
come progressively less profitable in compari- 
son with the production of other food com- 
modities, the prices for which were not regu- 
lated by the Government. (Government 
Control of Sugar in the United States, Dr. 
Joshua Bernhardt, p. 26.) 


To overcome this reluctance to plant, 
the Government, through the Food Ad- 
ministration, stepped in and handed 
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down a decision for a fixed price of $10 a 
ton for sugar beets of the 1918 crop. 
This was 35 percent over the $7.39 price 
of 1917, and 63 percent over the $6.12 price 
which had prevailed in 1916. But this 
greatly increased price did not bring 
forth an expansion of beet-sugar p!ant- 
ing, and it was only through exception- 
ally good weather conditions that a more 
serious decline in the total output of beet 
sugar was avoided in 1918. 

A quick glance at the figures of beet- 
sugar cutput in the war period shows an 
uninterrupted decline in the 4 years after 
1915: 

Production of continental beet sugar in war 
years 1915-19 
{Raw value] 


Years: Tons 
WOR abe Si eld 785, 000 
BO teh Ri eet ci tnwtlex 773, 000 
pS TR SP are Sl caw ee ae 935, 000 
eG hnokilbichtnndiphentihb dats nsicassinapenel 878, 000 
tint iciacitnttinisemaineiinenels 819, 000 
Te i ile erica 814, 000 
a a ate 77, 000 


Source: Table 9, The World Sugar Situa- 
tion, Department of Agriculture, May 1940. 


The reasons why beet farmers did not 
care to expand their acreage in 1918 are 
just as applicable today as they were 
then. Farmers do not like to produce 
sugar beets if they can produce other 
crops which are less susceptible to weath- 
er variations and to damage by pests and 
disease. They naturally prefer crops 
which do not require so much arduous 
labor and such intensive irrigation, cul- 
tivation, and fertilization. Sugar beets 
are produced typically in the United 
States in rotation agriculture with al- 
falfa, beans, potatoes, corn, and other 
crops. As the price of these other crops 
advanced during the war, the farmers 
had an opportunity of making a good 
profit on them. And, again, tie cost of 
producing beets increases rapidly in war- 
time because the production of this high- 
cost crop demands a relatively large 
amount of labor; and labor comes high 
in wartime. With men going into the 
military services and being called to es- 
sential war industries, there was a short- 
age of labor and a consequent rise in 
wages. Asa result, rather than increase 
their beet-sugar production, the farmers 
increased the output of other crops 
which were relatively more productive 
and lucrative. 

The same inability or indisposition to 
expand production was found in the cane- 
sugar industry in Louisiana. The pro- 
duction of sugar in Louisiana is carried 
on under great natural disadvantages, 
both in climate and soil. When we en- 
tered the war, Louisiana, although she 
had received generous tariff protection 
for years, only produced about 6 percent 
of our total sugar consumption. Any in- 
crease in Louisiana sugar therefore would 
have been insignificant in terms of our 
wartime requirements. Still, any in- 
crease would have been helpful. How- 
ever, Louisiana was unsuccessful in in- 
creasing her production, and the crop 
years under Government supervision— 
1917, 1918, and 1919—averaged about 
218,000 tons of sugar as contrasted with 
an average production between 1914 and 
1916 of about 232,000 tons, raw value. 
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CUBA ALONE EXPANDED HER PRODUCTION OF RAW 
SUGAR 

The Food Administration, seeing the 
failure of the high-cost domestic pro- 
ducers to expand their output, turned to 
Cuba, the most efficient raw-sugar pro- 
ducing island in the world. For 2 crop 
years, 1917-18, and 1918-19, the entire 
Cuban supply was purchased by the Food 
Administration at prices substantially 
below the prices which were fixed for 
domestic sugar. Domestic growers al- 
ways asked for higher prices in order to 
meet their high cost of production. 

Cuba, who had declared war on Ger- 
many in April 1917, began to expand her 
production of raw sugar in the cause of 
the Allies, and the results were phenom- 
enal. She increased her production from 
less than 3,000,600 tons to well over 4,- 
000,000 tons a year, and this increase 
made it possible for the United States, in 
turn, to furnish refined sugar to her Al- 
lies and, at the same time, to maintain in 
this country a high per capita consump- 
tion at a relatively low price. 

Increase of sugar production in Cuba in war 
years 1915-19 


[Raw value] 
Tons 
99065 cimtijonscontinnduncdmateblen 2, 922, 000 
2OAB .cndemanbandebatmenennnemmmee 3, 398, 000 
BRIG... onanism 3, 422, 000 
SE nemanwesnneeienendédnamenaame 3, 890, 000 
SEU. csrareaktoudienkinkaisgttan saan 4, 491, 000 
WORD nice ccd ccktiitiadncndetanlinal 4, 184, 000 


Source as above. 


, CONTINENTAL CANE-SUGAR REFINERS GREATLY 
EXPANDED THEIR OUTPUT 

The additional supplies of Cuban raw 
sugar were brought to the United States 
under the supervision of the Food Ad- 
ministration, and these supplies were re- 
fined by the sugar refineries in New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, and other States. 
While the beet-sugar producers failed to 
increase their output, the home refining 
industry expanded its output by about 
1,000,000 tons, approximately equivalent 
to the expansion in Cuban raw-sugar 
production. The table below shows the 
expansion in the output of the conti- 
nental cane-sugar refining industry dur- 
ing that period: 

Refined cane-sugar output in continental 

United States, 1914-20 
[Short tons, refined] 


9916 iicncncncccmetonssasmseoas 3, 282, 000 
CO ee 3, 346, 000 
9916... ccentncnwndaehendaembeeaeh 3, 5€6, 000 
IG retest nnaecickeman hae 3, 500, 000 
Wii ckcnkieiichbciebtleeel 3, 230, 000 
9910... .ccducecncinaseverwnscansan 4, 085, 000 
0900. 3c ebitccclcebancniscsse= 4, 208, 000 


Source as above. 


The experience of the first World War 
was that the cheapest, most expansible, 
and most reliable source of sugar was the 
combination of the home cane-sugar re- 
finers and the Cuban raw-sugar produc- 
ers, both cooperating voluntarily under 
contract with the United States Govern- 
ment. 

DOMESTIC SUGAR GROWING INCREASED PRICES, 
RATHER THAN DECREASED PRICES, IN THE LAST 
WORLD WAR 
In the last war American consumers 

would have been forced to pay higher 

prices if more beet sugar had been pro- 
duced in this country. Although the 





Government paid sugar-beet prices of 63 
percent above pre-war levels, neverthe- 
less this increase was followed by an ac- 
tual decline in production. If the Food 
Administration had tried to force an in- 
crease in beet production in order to ob- 
tain so-called continental self-sufficiency 
in sugar, it would have had to raise the 
price of sugar beets not by 63 percent 
but by 200 percent or 300 percent. The 
only possible way to expand the produc- 
tion of beet sugar is to plant new acres 
or to try to increase the yield per acre 
by more intensive cultivation. But to 
add new acres or to intensify cultivation 
means progressively higher costs. These 
higher costs would drive farmers into the 
production of other competing crops such 
as beans and potatoes, unless the prices 
of beets were raised drastically. 

In tropical and fertile Cuba, where it 
is easy and natural to produce sugar, and 
where there are practically no alternative 
crops, a slight increase in sugar prices 
will bring a substantial increase in out- 
put. During the last World War, the 
United States Government—1918—pur- 
chased the entire Cuban sugar crop at 
a price only 18 percent higher than that 
received by Cuba in 1916. This modest 
increase of 18 percent brought out a 33 
percent increase in sugar production, 
whereas a 63 percent boost in sugar beet 
prices brought about a 7 percent de- 
crease in beet-sugar production—1918 
compared to 1916. The Food Adminis- 
tration found that the only way to pro- 
tect consumers was to turn to Cuba, 
rather than to subsidize high-cost beet- 
sugar growers, for an increase in output. 
In speaking of this policy, Dr. Bernhardt 
reports: 

A much higher (sugar) price than that 
which prevailed in 1918 and 1919 might have 
conceivably increased production in the 
United States beet industry * * * to 
the extent of a few hundred thousand tons, 
but the wiser policy was adopted of assum- 
ing a price level which would encourage pro- 
duction in the only source of supply where 
large increases could be immediately ex- 
pected in response to relatively small price 
increases, that is in Cuba. (Government 
Control of sugar, p. 128.) 


IN 1919-20 THE BEET-SUGAR INDUSTRY AGAIN 
FAILED CONSUMERS 


The claim that the beet-sugar indus- 
try came to the rescue of American con- 
sumers in 1920 is heard every time the 
beet-sugar bloc argues for more subsi- 
dies from those consumers. The rea- 
sons for the rise in the price of sugar in 
1920 are found in a 7-page letter of suv- 
mittal of the Federal Trade Commission 
in its 205-page report to Congress on 
Sugar Supply and Prices. There is not 
one word in that report which would 
substantiate the claim that the beet- 
sugar industry saved the day. On the 
contrary, the Commission points out 
that— 

It seems that the chief difficulty in the 
sugar trade, with the Government no longer 
purchasing sugar and directing its distribu- 
tion, lay in speculation and hoarding (p. 
16). 


And who were the hoarders? Was 
sugar hoarded by the foreign producers? 
No. The amount of sugar imported into 
the United States from foreign countries 
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in 1920 was the highest on record. These 
imports hit 3,003,257 short tons in 1920 
as contrasted with 2,379,764 in 1919. It 
was this tremendous expansion in the 
imports of sugar, made largely by the 
continental cane sugar refining indus- 
try, which finally broke the price. This 
fact is confirmed by the Federal Trade 
Commission on page 16 of its report. The 
Commission said: 

The price in the United States had ad- 
vanced beyond what world supply and de- 
mand conditions appeared to warrant and 
sugars were received here from countries 
which do not usually supply this country, in 
aggregate amounting to large quantities. 
decline in price set in early in June 1920, 
which not only stopped speculative buying 
but threw the stocks of many speculators on 
mm market, further precipitating prices (p. 


And what were the domestic sugar pro- 
ducers doing in 1920, at a time when 
there was “speculation and hoardings”? 
Did the beet-sugar industry in the West- 
ern States, and the Louisiana sugar 
planters, come to the rescue of American 
consumers? No. According to the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, they were en- 
gaged in what looked like “speculation 
and hoarding.” 

On March 1, 1920, when consumers 
were paying about 20 cents a pound for 
sugar at retail, there were 136,000 tons 
of undelivered beet sugar in the ware- 
houses of the beet companies (Sugar 
Supply and Prices, pp. 8 and 23). The 
Commission indicates that some com- 
panies in the beet-sugar industry held 
back their marketings of sugar in order 
to take advantage of the high prices 
which were prevailing. 

Regarding the withholding of beet 
sugar, the Federal Trade Commission re- 
ported that there was— 

Evidence that certain (beet sugar) com- 
panies for longer or shorter periods unduly 
delayed the marketing of the crops (p. 50). 


And the Commission went on to say 
that— 

There is some evidence that the producers 
of new beet sugars, whose prices were not 
controlled by voluntary agreement, as were 
the prices of old-crop sugars, were holding 
back for higher prices, which they hoped 
would be allowed by liberal rulings of the De- 
partment of Justice (p. 46). 


And on page '/4, we find that the Com- 
mission had this to say regarding the 
hoarding of beet sugar: 

On the other hand, complaint has come 
from dealers that they were unable to get 
sugar from these (beet) companies even 
though they furnished the trucks to haul it 
away. 


This evidence does not substantiate the 
claim made repeatedly by the spokesmen 
for the beet-sugar industry that it was 
their industry which came to the front 
with a supply of sugar in 1920 to break 
the high price. Their deliveries in 1920 
decreased by 48 percent, while the con- 
tinental cane-sugar refiners expanded 
their impottations of raw sugar and de- 
liveries of refined sugar by 13 percent 
over 1919. By October 1, 1920, when 
the new crop of beet sugar came to mar- 
ket, sugar prices had already dropped 
drastically from their peak and were rap- 
idly decreasing under the influence of the 
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large contributions of sugar from foreign 
sources. 

And this episode of 1920 seems to have 
been profitable to the beet-sugar fac- 
tories. This matter is discussed by the 
Trade Commission on page 111 of its re- 
port. It says: 

It follows that such prices as have been se- 
cured during April and May, ranging from 
$17.50 to $22.75, represent excessive profits. 


The evidence which destroys for all 
time the fantastic claim of the subsidized 
beet-sugar industry that it was the true 
friend of American consumers in 1920 is 
found on page 13 of the Federal Trade 
Commission’s report, Sugar Supply and 
Prices. The Commission reported that 
the entire 1919-20 crop in Cuba was of- 
fered to the United States Government at 
only $6.50 per 100 pounds. This offer 
was rejected by President Wilson who de- 
cided to terminate war-price fixation, 
and the only remaining price control over 
sugar was through the Department of 
Justice which was empowered to curb ex- 
cessive profiteering. 

This required that the Department de- 
termine maximum prices for the various 
producing areas. Public hearings were 
held. One of those hearings was held 
down in Louisiana, and the Louisiana 
planters came before the Department of 
Justice, and stated that they needed not 
$6.50 per 100 pounds, but $16.60 per 100 
pounds, raw-sugar basis—page 114. The 
Louisiana planters testified that in order 
to get back their costs they needed a price 
four times as high as the 1915-16 price. 
And this unprecedented price was 
granted the high-cost Louisiana pro- 
ducers by the Department of Justice. 

Of course, the higher price for Loui- 
siana sugar was demanded and obtained, 
by the beet-sugar industry. For a while 
the continental refiners of the 1918-19 
Cuban crop continued to sell their sugar 
at a much lower price—page 114, Sugar 
Supply and Prices. Shortly afterward, 
as all prices merged under a free mar- 
ket, the Cubans, who had offered to sell 
their sugar at 6% cents a pound, re- 
ceived the higher domestic price. Ac- 
cording to the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, the prices obtained both for Louis- 
iana and the beet-sugar industry “repre- 
sent excessive profits.” 

THE 1920 EPISODE COST AMERICAN CONSUMERS 
ABOUT $741,000,000 

It is estimated that the increase in 
the price of sugar in 1920, which came 
about largely because of the demands 
for higher prices made by continental 
growers, cost the American public about 
$741,000,000. At an average retail price 
of 19.4 cents a pound in 1920, the Nation’s 
sugar bill was $1,775,000,000. If the 1919 
price of 11.3 cents a pound at retail had 
continued consumers would have paid 
about $1,033,950,000. 

There is no reason why the price in 
1920 should have been any higher than 
it was in 1919. And if the Government 
had maintained control over the sugar 
industry and had purchased the Cuban 
sugar crop at the offered figure, it is very 
doubtful whether prices would have been 
any higher. The difference between 
$1,775,000,000 and $1,033,950,000 is $741,- 
000,000. The consumer was saved from 
further burdens only because the conti- 


nental refiners were able to import and 
make available to them the supplies of 
raw sugar from the tropical producers. 
H. R. 3582 WOULD BURDEN CONSUMERS AGAIN IN 
WORLD WAR NO. 2 

In the present war the United States 
does not need more sugar to feed Europe. 
Our sugar problem this time is to get 
new supplies to meet a deficit caused by 
the fact that the Philippines are not going 
to be able to send all their crops here 
next year. Extremely fortunate for the 
United States there is now in the West- 
ern Flemisphere a surplus of sugar which 
has been created by the fact that the 
Latin-American countries have not been 
able to sell their normal quantities of 
sugar, due to the Hitler blockade in the 

tlantic. I have received information 
from the United States Tariff Commis- 
sion to the effect that these surplus stocks 
as of August 31, 1941, are as follows: 


Tons 
ial sat ascrhedibdkcnsd deiern anleeringeninend 1, 869, 501 
Dominican Republic ............. 72, 752 
trie herennit: anciietsctikinipcinarmerineeen 66, 138 
ati teaicheetandachuierstoa-aebseapanedcnepaiibiangs 5, 512 
ee itiiieetign onan 255, 734 


About 400,000 tons of this sugar is 
cwned by the United States Government 
through the Import-Export Bank, which 
early this year loaned $11,300,000 to 
Cuba to help her finance her current 
surplus. 

H. R. 3582, stripped of all its complica- 
tions, would amend the Sugar Act of 
1937 in such a way as to deprive Ameri- 
can consumers of the right to use this 
Latin-American sugar. Congressman 
CorrzE, author of the bill, and the beet- 
sugar bloc generally, want American con- 
sumers to be forced to obtain about 1,000,- 
000 tons of sugar from additional produc- 
tion of beet and other domestic sugars, 
to take the place of a possible Philippine 
defic:t. 

If this bill is passed it will boost the 
price of sugar, as occurred in the last 
World War. Beet sugar is high-cost 
sugar, and the beet-sugar industry can- 
not be expanded to fill the Philippine 
deficit without a substantial increase in 
sugar prices. New beet-sugar factories 
would have to be built, and no one would 
make this investment without assurances 
that prices would be high enough to give 
a generous profit. Farmers, as in the 
last World War, will not want to raise 
more acres of sugar beets unless prices 
are high enough to meet increased costs. 
Labor is the big cost item in growing 
beets, and already serious shortages of 
labor have occurred in the Middle West. 

But even if the price of sugar beets 
were jacked up, as it was in the last 
World War, it is doubtful whether addi- 
tional supplies would be forthcoming. 
In World War I increased prices and fer- 
vent pleas from the Food Administration 
were ignored by beet farmers. Beet- 
sugar output actually declined. If in 
this war we attempt to stimulate the 
inefficient and subsidized beet-sugar in- 
dustry it will cost consumers millions of 
dcllars a year. 

The facts of the existing situation are 
briefly as follows: 

First. We may have a deficit of 
1,000,000 tons in the Philippine quota 
next year, 
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Second. There are well over 2,000,000 
tons of unsold raw sugar in the ware- 
houses of Latin America. 

Third. In addition, there is existing 
sugar-growing capacity in Latin America 
and sugar-refining capacity in the 
United States to expand the production 
of sugar by two or three million tons a 
year. 

Fourth. The production of beet sugar 
cannot be expanded without a substan- 
tial increase in prices to consumers, and 
more subsidies paid out of the Federal 
Treasury. 

Fifth. If we use Latin-American sugar, 
prices will remain low and no new sub- 
sidies will have to be paid. 

Under these circumstances, to artifi<« 
cially expand the production of beet 
sugar and to prohibit consumers from 
utilizing nonsubsidized Latin-American 
cane sugar wculd be the height of 
foolishness. 
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Mr. ELSTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
orD, I include the following letter ad- 
dressed to the President of the United 
States: 


UNITED StaTES SELECTEE-PARENTS LEGION, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, May 1, 1941, 
Hon. FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, 
President of the United States, 
The White House, Washington, D. C, 

Dear MR. PRESIDENT: May we respectfully 
submit to you. sir, that ours is, we believe, 
a strong, national group representative of the 
sentiments and of the will of the home foiks 
of these United States; definitely, the most 
important group of this Nation’s people, 1. e., 
the family groups of mothers and fathers and 
sons, These sons, our sons, all up and down 
and across the glorious land of ours, are leave 
ing our firesides, giving up their way of life, 
their educational pursuits, their vocational 
efforts, and the inspiration and comfort of 
close association with their loved ones to 
engage upon a period of military training to 
defend and secure our country. They owe 
no allegiance to Eng'and, or to any other 
foreign power, be it of dictator or imperiaiist 
leadership. They should not be made party 
outside this hemisphere, against their will 
and against our will, to depredation, iniquity, 
cruelty, and murder. Neither the peerage of 
England, nor the “60 families” in America 
should prevail to send them into foreign 
slaughter, in unholy combat all to no pur- 
pose, as has been demonstrated over 1,000 
years’ experience. 

Political ideologies and the spurious sym- 
bols they faisify, are mere blinds behind 
which power and pressure groups operate. 
Entrenched powerholders of these systems 
are finding it increasingly difficult to distort 
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facts and to disable intelligence with propa- 
ganda, in whatever inane form it is uttered. 
Those of us historically high-minded are not 
totally blind to traditional mendacities. We 
have been forced by the pressure of logical 
facts to become more intelligent. The con- 
tinuous injustice, the tyranny, and the folly 
that citizens have to suffer by unwonted, en- 
forced participation in these recurrent for- 
eign wars, are the inherent, unmoral attri- 
butes of these political systems devised for 
the most part by plutocrats, call it “fascism,” 
or pseudo-democracy. It is not the will of the 
people. However falsified or euphemized by 
the paid propagandists, or the hired “com- 
mentators,” when, in 1918, the powerholders 
had departed in safety, 9,998,771 boys had 
been killed on the “fields of honor,” “to make 
the world safe for democracy,” in “the war to 
end war.” Twenty million two hundred and 
ninety-five thousand five hundred and twelve 
had been wounded (some of whom had been 
ae dead) and 5,983,600 were unaccounted 
or. 

We most respectfully urge, Mr. President, 
this criminai carnage as it would again in- 
volve our youth in foreign battlefields must 
stop. We would be mad indeed to counte- 
nance further the destruction of the social 
and vocational achievements and the lives of 
our sons that these foreign engagements in- 
flict upon us. Categorical imperatives of 
throne, bank and state, must yield their 
peremptory power over the minds and the 
lives cf sons and the parents of sons under 
the gathering pressure of action that follows 
intelligent skepticism. 

Together with the Congress, we depend 
upon you, Mr. President, to maintain our 
most emphatic expression of the point that 
we do not want, neither do we expect, our 
sons sent into any foreign wars. We are re- 
minded of your own most gratifying assur- 
ance in this respect, as pronounced in Boston 
last October, when you said to us: “And 
while I am talking to you, fathers and 
mothers, I give you one more assurance. I 
have said this before, but I shall say it 
again, and again, and again, your boys are 
not going to be sent into any foreign wars. 
They are going into training to form a force 
s0 strong that, by its very existence, it will 
keep the threat of war far away from our 
shores. Yes, the purpose of our defense is 
defense.” 

Mothers and fathers, Mr. President, who 
have always made and will continue to make 
this Nation the stronghold of democracy it 
has ever been and will so remain, are not 
defeatists. We are not fearful of the security 
of our own country se long as we are kept 
adequately prepared and so long as the peo- 
ple rule more and are ruled less. We have 
the manpower and the equipment sufficient 
to meet any combination of foreign powers. 
We have been beset before these times, on all 
sides, by superior forces with more and finer 
equipment than we had and against our 
lesser manpower. We have survived and we 
will survive, just as long as and as well as 
we have indeed a Government representative 
of the will of the people. We are not un- 
mindful that you, Mr. President, have been 
sorely importunec, cajoled, and perhaps even 
threatened with political oblivion of both 
your most respectable self and of your ad- 
mirable party, did you not say and do those 
things which must, if indulged far enough, 
bring us certainly into the very battlefields 
of those foreign lands upon which the un- 
ending quarrels of European relatives are 
never, over 1,000 years’ striving, settled. 

We are not unmindful that yours is a task 
demanding the highest order of deliberation 
upon and consideration of the public will, 
especially the will of the fathers and mothers 
of sons who are selected. As yours is the 
highest office within the gift of the people 
and carries with it all of the solemn responsi- 
bility imposed by a faithful citizenry, so it 
is to the mothers and fathers of sons to whom 
you may, if you will, sir, rescrt for the best 


determinedly this time. 
than even before would we fight to sustain 
those who would, while keeping us prepared 
with our own sons and our own equipment, 
seek to impress Europe and Asia with the 


ing. Convoys, may we repeat, sir, by any 
other name are in effect convoys. 

We are not either ripened or conditioned 
for convoys, nor for that matter, anything 
that moves our boys into Europe’s recurrent 
wars. We mean not to become ripened or 
conditioned for ill-advised action. We mean 
not to become “assimilated,” as some of our 
world travelers like to phrase it among them- 
se!ves—these puny, little, fat, international- 
ists who make so much noise as the false 
front behind which they hide their minority 
high pressure. They would, indeed, assim- 
ilate our sons in war as they try to do it 
in civil life; they would place cur own boys 
around the checkerboard of hell in Europe, 
feeling at the same time no more compas- 
sion for our sons, no more sincere affection 
than if they were bits of filthy merchandise. 

We think, Mr. President, those today who, 
in the face of the smear proclivities of those 
we have indicated, preach and practice peace 
and preparedness, just as did their own illus- 
trious forebears, are the most courageous 
souls in America today. It is so easy to 
indulge in words and acts and incidents that 
cry for war—it is so difficult to assume the 
role of the peacemaker when tempted by 
the Scylla and Charybdis of opportunism 
and world power. 

Mind we not our own affairs; take we 
seriously the promptings of the Tories among 
us, Who advocate “Union Now,” we may yet 
wake up some fine morning and learn that 
poor Britain has regained her colonies, lost 
at the time through the stupidity of an- 
other of her German kings. 

We haven’t recovered from the last Euro- 
pean fiasco. Were we to bear the brunt of 
this scrap for the determination of the bal- 
ance of power in Europe, as between the 
house of Rothschild and the imperialists on 
the one side and the dictators on the other, 
our sons lost forever and cur meager earn- 
ings dissipated, our children’s great-grand- 
children’s grandchildren won’t live to see the 
end of it. Spiritual values will decline as 
never before, Christianity will be divided as 
some no doubt intend, and unity in America 
will be found only in the older dictionaries. 

We know the Winchells, the Lippmanns, 
the Thompsons, and the Kaltenborns are 
among the principal war agitators; theirs is 
the internationalists’ love of show, power, 
pomp, and money. What have they at stake? 
What sacrifices do they make? How much 
remuneration do they realize for their un- 
holy work of propaganda and warmongering? 
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They don’t speak the sentiments of the home 
folks, the family group, in these United 


have any democracy and all of whom b= 
ably will continue to choose to decide their 
ways of life. In assaying a world em- 


this, Mr. President, with your own disposi- 
tion to deal frankly and openly with us, the 
fathers and mothers of sons, and to reflect, 
represent, and sustain our will in these seri- 
ous matters, do we commend most respect- 
fully to your earnest attention. 
Very sincerely yours, 
GrorcE ALBERT SHIVER, 
President, U. S. Selectee-Parents Legion, 
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MICHIGAN 


Mr. BLACKNEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following radio 
address of Hon, Grorce A. DonpERo, Hon. 
BarTEL J. JONKMAN, and myself made 
over radio station WINX, Washington, 
D. C., July 29, 1941: 


ADDRESS OF HON. WILLIAM W. BLACKNEY 


Ladies and gentlemen, through the cour- 
tesy of station WINX, it is my privilege to- 
night to present for your consideration the 
importance of the State of Michigan as the 
pioneer State in the educational progress of 
America. 

As president of the Michigan State Society, 
I greatly appreciate this courtesy. The 
Michigan State Society is the oldest State 
society in Washington, having been estab- 
lisbed in 1862 and consisting of approxi- 
mately 2,000 fine Michigan citizens, or former 
Michigan citizens, who are boosters of our 
great State. I am particularly proud of the 
State of Michigan, admitted to the Union in 
1837, the twenty-sixth State in the Union, 
with a population of five and one-quarter 
million. It has had remarkable progress in 
various lines of occupation and industry. 

Michigan can well be called the tourist 
State of the Union because people from every 
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State in the Union visit our beautiful State, 
with its Great Lakes, with its more than 5,000 
inland lakes, its picturesque scenery, and its 
beautiful forests. Michigan is one of the 
greatest agricultural States in the Union and 
its farms reflect the initiative and prosperity 
of our farmers. 

Michigan towers above all of the States in 
the Union industrially, particularly in the 
manufacturing of automobiles. In my home 
city of Flint is located the home of the 
Buick and the home of the Chevrolet, and 
every time I see a Buick or a Chevrolet car 
on my way around and through Washington, 
I know those cars refiect the importance of 
our great State. 

As a former teacher in my native State of 
Michigan, I have always been vitally inter- 
ested in books and reading and in the cause of 
education, and I feel that I know the influ- 
ence that the reading of good books has been 
to the youth of the land. 

For many years it was my ambition to build 
up a library that would be well-balanced and 
would fit into one’s scheme of life. After 
many years I have been successful in accum- 
ulating more than 6,000 volumes, and I can 
safely assert that the influence of those books 
has been of vital importance to me. 

Palmer, in his great book on self-cultiva- 
tion in English, aptly says: 

“He is unwise, however busy, who does 
not have his loved authors, veritable friends 
in whom he may seek refuge in the intervals 
of work and by whose influence he enlivens, 
refines, enriches, and emboldens his own 
limited existence.” 

And Milton, in his splendid essay Liberty 
of Printing, in comparing men and books 
says: 

“Many a man lives a burden to the earth, 
but a good book is the precious lifeblood of a 
master spirit, embalmed and treasured up 
on purpose to a life beyond life.” 

Because of my interest in this subject, I 
desire to call your attention to the fact that 
the evolution of the Congressional Library 
in this country has been very remarkable 
indeed. 

In 1800 Congress appropriated $5,000 as 
the nucleus of a library. In 1814, as you 
know, at the time of the British invasion, 
the Library, which was located in the Capitol, 
was partly burned. Three thousand volumes 
of that small library were destroyed. 

Shortly after that our Government bought 
from the Thomas Jefferson estate his very 
fine library of 6,000 volumes, the largest 
private library then in the United States. 
Again, in 1851, a fire swept the Library, which 
was still located in the Capitol. As a result 
of that fire only 20,000 volumes out of 55,000 
remained. 

Then a peculiar thing happened. It re- 
quired 13 years on the floor of this Congress 
in debate, in discussion, and in study to 
convince the people of the United States and 
to convince Congress that a library was of 
great public necessity and, therefore, should 
be properly housed. Finally, after 13 years 
of debate, the great Congressional Library, 
as we now know it, was organized. 

In 1897 the fine building that we see here, 
with 14 acres of floor space, with more cubic 
contents than this entire Capitol, was con- 
structed. Now we in America can look the 
British Museum Library in the face, we can 
look the Bibliothéque Nationale in the face, 
and say that today America has the largest 
Library in the world. 

I know of nothing that is of more vital im- 
portance to America than a fine library and 
a fine collection of books. At this time over 
7,750,000 books, maps, and charts are in this 
great Congressional Library. 

In 1934 the Congress again started a new 
addition, which gives 20 acres more of floor 
space, and an investment of over $15,000,000 
in buildings and grounds alone, aside from 
the maintenance and cost of the books, all 
in the interest of this fine Library. 

Originally it was built for the Members of 
Congress. Now, it is called the great uni- 


versity of the American people. Of all things 
in my Government, I am proud that the Con- 
gressional Library exists, not only for the 
32,000,000 boys and girls of America but for 
our 130,000,000 people, because each year over 
& million people come here to visit the Library 
of this country and receive an inspiration 
for reading and study that will favorably 
affect their entire lives. 

My own State of Michigan abounds in fine 
libraries, including the library at the capitol 
in Lansing, the splendid library at the Michi- 
gan University, and the equally splendid libra- 
ries at the various colleges and normal schools 
cof my State. 

Michigan has been greatly benefited by the 
exchange of books between the Congressional 
Library and our own libraries. 

Michigan is highly conscious of the value 
of books and reading. In many of our fac- 
tories splendid libraries have been established 
in order that the men who work by day 
may have the advantage of books and reading 
at night. 

I am greatly interested in the educational 
system of my native State. Unquestionably, 
the honor of leadership in education belongs 
to Michigan. To illustrate, let me call your 
attention to the six important educational 
dates that mark the educational progress of 
Michigan. 

In 1817, the Legislature of the Territory of 
Michigan sketched in detail on paper, a full 
program of education from the primary 
schools to the universities. 

In 1827, the Legislature of the Territory of 
Michigan actually laid the foundation of cur 
common schools. 

In 1837, our State legislature, after the 
admission of Michigan to the Union, created 
our great university with its then four de- 
partments—literature, science and the arts, 
law, and medicine. This was pioneer work, 
in many respects, for all the world. Other 
States had established fragments of such a 
system, but none had constructed it on so 
profound a basis. Nothing remained for 
Michigan to do in education except to elabo- 
rate the details and enlarge the structure of 
our educational system. 

Therefore, in 1848, the Legislature of the 
State of Michigan, realizing that handicapped 
children were not receiving proper education 
in our State, created an institution for the 
instruction of the deaf, dumb, and blind. 

In 1855, the Legislature of the State of 
Michigan organized an agricultural and in- 
dustrial college, one of the first pioneering 
agricultural colleges in the United States. 

And then, to cap the climax, in 1870, the 
Legislature of the State of Michigan opened 
the doors of our university to women, thereby 
completing the educational system of Michi- 
gan and establishing the thorough democracy 
of the educational scheme. 

I am particularly proud of the stand that 
Michigan has taken on education. In my own 
State, the superintendent of public instruc- 
tion and the entire school personnel of the 
State, superintendents, principals, and all 
grades of teachers have demonstrated their 
love and zeal and efficiency for our pub- 
lic-school system. 

It has been a pleasure for me to have this 
splendid opportunity of appearing on this 
Michigan program. Naturally, we of Michi- 
gan love our native State. We are proud cf 
her educational institutions, we are proud cf 
her industrial factories that are without a 
peer in this country, we are proud of her 
ferti’e farms and, above all, we are proud of 
our fine patriotic citizens. 

I sincerely thank Station WINX for this 
opportunity of saluting our State of Michigan. 
This station is performing a wonderful edu- 
cational function in making these programs 
possible. 

ADDRESS OF HON. GEORGE A. DONDERO 

I am greatly indebted to Station WINX here 
in the Capital city of Washington for the op- 
portunity to present a salute to my native 
State of Michigan and it is appreciated. 
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Michigan can point to its colorful history, 
which began in 1669—240 years ago. Three 
flags have dominated its trackless forests and 
lake-bound shores. Its more than 1,600 miles 
of coast line is longer than any other State 
in the Union. Its two peninsulas are washed 
by the unsalted seas—the Great Lakes. One 
hundred and four years ago it was accepted 
into the sisterhood of States as No. 26. Its 
virgin forests built the homes of the Middle 
West. Its scenic lakes and natural beauty 
remain. It is still the “land of the sky- 
blue waters.” Michigan had the first agri- 
cultural college in the Union. It also had the 
first State university in the Nation and it was 
the first university to admit women. 

Today, with a population of more than 
5,000,000 people, it stands in the forefront 
in national defense and in its contribution 
to the health, wealth, and prosperity of the 
Nation. The prcducts of its farms and fac- 
tories are unexcelled. They are the pride 
of a free people and the wonder of the world. 
Its gigantic industries constitute the very 
heart of our national defense. 

Michigan produces a higher per capita 
value of goods for export than any other 
State in the Union. More than 600 of her 
industries are engaged in foreign commerce 
or export trade, and they import 300 com- 
modities from 56 foreign countries used in 
the manufacture of their products. It now 
produces thousands of barrels of oil per day. 

It is the automobile capital of the world. 
In 1937 the value of automobiles shipped for 
foreign points amounted to $350,000,000. 
Michigan ranks first in the Nation in the ex- 
port of automobiles, automobile parts and ac- 
cessories, canned, fresh, and frozen fruits, 
vegetables, machinery, tools, chemicals, hos- 
pital supplies, office equipment, electric re- 
frigerators and ice-making apparatus, stoves 
and ranges, iron and steel products, hardware, 
and pressed-metal products. One dollar out 
of every seven expended for wages and retail 
trade in Michigan has its origin in foreign 
trade. 

The State stands fourth by customs dis- 
tricts in the value of its exports. In 1939 
it amounted to $245,000,000. Michigan is 
surpassed only by New York, Galveston, and 
New Orleans in this respect. 

The State is situated in the heart of the 
Great Lakes. Thcse unsalted seas represent 
one-third of the fresh water of the earth. 
They are located in the interior of the North 
American Continent. On the breast of these 
inland seas is carried nearly one-quarter of 
the water-borne commerce of the United 
States, which exceeds all the foreign com- 
merce of our Nation. These mighty inland 
cceans have but one outlet to the sea—the 
St. Lawrence River. It is the key to a land- 
locked empire inhabited by 40,000,000 people 
who are now denied free access to the seven 
seas and the ports of the world. Michigan is 
in the center of this empire. 

It is one of the 17 States of the Middle 
West which needs low-cost water transporta- 
tion fcr its raw materials and manufactured 
products—the products of its farms and fac- 
tories. This potential low-ccst transporta- 
tion by water has been prov'ded by a gener- 
ous Providence, namely, through the St. Law- 
rence River—the only outlet and water high- 
way to the oceans from the Great Lakes—a 
distance of more than 2,600 miles. It is now 
completed with the exception of a small sec- 
tion of the International Rapics between 
Canada and the United States. The two na- 
tions have signed an agreement to remove 
the last barrier so Midwest commerce may 
move economically and unvexed to the seas, 
Incidental to its construction 2,200,000 horse- 
power of electric energy can be produced. It 
is there now going to waste. That power 
would be invaluable to our national defense 
if it were now available. It is the only proj- 
ect in this country comparable with the Pan- 
ama Canal. No one in this day and genera- 
tion even doubts the wisdom and foresight of 
this Government in uniting the Atlantic and 








Pacific by the Panama Canal. The whole 
world benefited by its construction. The 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence seaway stands 
alone—the greatest project on the North 
American Continent—the master project of 
our age. Its international character chal- 
lenges the world. This waterway is there 
waiting the ingenuity of man to complete it 
and convert it to his use. Its cost to the 
United States, after exhaustive study by the 
Army engineers, is estimated at less than 
$200,000,000. This is less than the cost of 
three battleships. The power feature of 


completed in 4 years. 

When this seaway is completed, part of 
the future navies of the United States may 
be built in the Great Lakes, a thousand 
miles inland—a vital asset for national de- 
fense. If the 45 shipyards (30 on the Ameri- 
ican side and 15 on the Canadian side of 
the Great Lakes) were now available, they 
would prove a tremendous factor in our 
program of national defense. Only smell 
ships drawing less than 14 feet of water can 
be constructed in them for ocean service. 
Because of the land-locked, restricted depth 
of the canals in the St. Lawrence River, 
larger ships cannot reach the sea. 

Build this seaway and we will provide en 
inland waterway for large ocean-going ves- 
sels and accommodate more than 75 percent 
of the ships of the world. Its cost is moder- 
ate when compared with other Government 
spending. It-will pay for itself many times 
in savings to the people. It will create a 
new frontier. It will serve to stabilize many 
important industries in their present mid- 
western locations, anchor them there for the 
benefit of the railroads as well as the utilities 
which will be supplied with greater power 
facilities, and for the benefit of all other 
public conveniences which thrive in pros- 
perous communities. 

“There are three things which make a 
nation great and powerful—a fertile soil, 
busy workshops, and easy conveyance for 
men and goods from place to place.” 

The busy workshops of Michigan are now 
producing the implements of national de- 
fense to preserve the Republic of the United 
States. 
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Michigan, one of the outstanding States 
of the Union, is blessed with a greater com- 
bination of natural and man-made facilities 
for creating human happiness than any com- 
parable area in the world. Some States may 
surpass her in industries, others in agricul- 
ture, etc., but in her combination of indus- 
trial, agricultural, educational, mining, recre- 
ational, and other facilities she is unsurpassed 
and stands in a class by herself. 

Consisting of two peninsulas, with a shore 
line «£ 1,624 miles, more than any other State 
in the Union, Michigan could exist as an 
isolated empire while her people enjoyed all 
the reasonable comforts and luxuries of life. 

Notwithstanding her latitude, the large 
fresh-water lakes lapping her 1,600 miles of 
shore line moderate the climate, giving Mich- 
igan longer growing seasons than any of the 
other North Central States. 

As a result, Michigan stands out in the pro- 
duction of quality seeds of all kinds. Mich- 
igan seed potatoes are sent to Pennsylvania, 
Indiana, Illinois, Ohio, New York, and other 
States south because Michigan's climate and 
60il conditions produce potatoes of high-pro- 
ducing potentiality. Sections of Michigan 
produce flax, said to equal that grown in 
Ireland. Its celery is unexcelled, and Kala- 


mazoo, as the Celery City, is famous through- 
out the world. 

Michigan’s other crops are hay, corn, wheat, 
oats, beans, sugar beets, rye, barley, buck- 


automobiles. Grand Rapids, my home city, 
the furniture capital of the world, Midland 
with the world’s largest chemical plant, Bat- 
tle Creek, whose breakfast foods are known 
everywhere, Kalamazoo with the largest book- 


, furs, canned 
goods, fishing tackle, etc., but I must save a 
few moments for Michigan’s scenic beauties 
and recreational facilities. 

Michigan's sons and daughters have raised 
her to a state of eminence in these fields of 
enterprise, but they have been enabled to do 
so la because Michigan cffers recreational 
facilities which really recreate, the enjoyment 
of which has enabled her citizens to raise the 
trip hammer of work and increased the force 
of their blows for human progress. 

Scenic beauties in Michigan are unsur- 
passed. Mackinac Island, Isiand Royal, and 
similar beauty spots; the Manistee, Michigan, 
Au Sable, St. Marys, and other rivers, together 
with over 5,000 inland lakes, and thousands 
of acres of forest and cut-over lands provide 
outstanding opportunity for reinvigorating 
tired minds and bodies with new energies. 
There are no inland fisheries to compare with 
those of Michigan. Small game is abundant, 
and a million deer together with bear roam 
the cut-over lands inviting an annual trek of 
300,000 hunters whose 50,000 kill does not 
diminish the supply. 

Not only Michiganders enjoy this play- 
ground but hundreds of thousands from other 
States take advantage of this health-restoring 
element in Michigan's make-up. The recrea- 
tional industry is now ranked as the second 
larg.st in the State, being exceeded only by 
manufacturing. More than 60 State parks, 
half of them on lakes and streams, offer facil- 
ities to visitors and tourists. Michigan is 
doing all she can to promote and foster this 
recreating agency for all who may wish to 
come. 

So when you plan your vacation come to 
Michigan; she welcomes you. 





Eternal Vigilance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. J. WILLIAM DITTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 31, 1941 


Mr. DITTER. Mr. Speaker, censor- 
ship has always been a controversial sub- 
ject. It has become more so as the in- 
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of some 
criticism have contributed in no small 
degree to the controversy. 

The battle flared up again when the 
first supplemental appropriation bill for 
the present fiscal year was reported to 
the House of Representatives. At that 


places for a national cable censorship. 
According to representatives of the Navy, 
the unlimited emergency declared by the 
President made the proposal necessary. 

An examination of the hearings con- 
ducted by the Appropriations Committee 
disclosed that the project had been ap- 
proved by the President, even though no 
authorization was at hand under exist- 
ing law. When pressed for further in- 
formation, the representative of the 
Navy who attempted to justify the ap- 
propriation admitted that an authoriza- 
tion was necessary before the appropria- 
tion could be made. 

The irregularity of the procedure 
which was attempted—to ask for funds 
before a proposed activity was author- 
ized—was, in itself, subject to severe 
criticism. The door would be opened 
wide to possible abuses of all kind were 
Federal funds made available without 
authorization. Too much has already 
been done in this direction by the issu- 
ance of blank checks and the delegation 
of extraordinary authority for their use. 
With the demands being made as they 
are for stupendous sums for the defense 
program, the bars should certainly not be 
lowered. To resort to a practice of this 
kind in such an important and highly 
controversial field as censorship was 
surely an ill-advised move to make. To 
say the least, it did nothing to allay the 
suspicions of those who have been appre- 
hensive of arbitrary authority. 

It is generally admitted that cable cen- 
sorship is a necessity in time of war. 
Naval officials, who should know, have 
stated cables were censored during the 
last World War, but that the censorship 
did not start until after we had entered 
the war. 

But the Congress has not declared war. 
And until it does some rights, long rec- 
ognized as fundamental to free men, 
should be regarded as secure against the 
possible invasion of emergency powers. 
Among these rights, freedom of the press 
and freedom of speech are basic. Eter- 
nal vigilance always has been the price 
of liberty. It continues to be the price 
which must be paid today. 
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The Defense of America 
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HON. CHARLES F. McLAUGHLIN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Thursday, July 31, 1941 


RADIO ADDRESS OF HARRY B. FLEHARTY, 
SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO THE ATTORNEY 
GENERAL 





Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude the following address delivered by 
Mr. Harry B. Fleharty, Special Assistant 
to the Attorney General, over radio sta- 
tion WWDC under the auspices of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars on July 27, 
1941: 


Members of the WWDC radio family, 
those whose duty it is to preside over the 
destinies of America today, are rightfully 
seriously and earnestly emphasizing the im- 
portance of national defense. Our Presi- 
dent, our Congress, our military command- 
ers did not create the emergency, making it 
necessary that preparation for warfare take 
precedence over our personal plans in busi- 
ness, professional life, educational attain- 
ment, and home life. They did not create 
the emergency, which makes it necessary 
that our dreams, ambitions, and longings be 
sacrificed, and our ability, time, and energy 
be devoted to the creation of a fighting ma- 
chine, capable of overcoming the attack of 
the most efficient war machine the pages of 
history have recorded. 

People who live in a city may have been 
negligent about preparing about safety from 
forest fires, but they do not set the fires 
which make absolutely imperative every pos- 
sible preparation to suppress the deadly 
flames that menace every activity of life and 
even life itself. I wonder if we realize the 
completeness of the analogy. I know what 
it is to plow furrows in an attempt to save a 
homestead from the hungry flames of a rag- 
ing prairie fire. I know what it is to watch 
the devouring flames of a forest fire eat their 
way relentlessly toward the heart of the city. 
I know how easy it is to summon every pos- 
sible energy of every person, at whatever 
sacrifice, to check the progress of the fire 
and save the homes and lives of the com- 
munity. The danger is so obvious and so 
appalling that opportunity is all that is re- 
quired to command all the ability and energy 
of every individual in defense of the com- 
munity from the devastating flames. In 
the quiet of my home I have asked myself, 
as I am now asking you, “Is our situation 
as a nation in any real sense analogous to 
the homestead or the city threatened by 
fire? Is our danger as great and as immi- 
nent?” 

America has lived over a hundred and fifty 
years with the Axis Powers functioning as 
strong and active nations. Why are they any 
greater menace to America and the American 
way of life in 1941 than in 1925 or 1895? Of 
course, the answer is obvious. In 1941, the 
Axis Powers are at war to force all of Europe, 
Africa, and Asia to adopt their way of life. 
Success in Europe, Africa, and Asia would 
either accomplish or make necessary the 
conquest of the Americas. 

Post mortems are often unpleasant, but 
they are sometimes profitable. It may pay 
to turn back to the close of the first World 
War and review the dreams of those who 


saw a possibility of a world brotherhood 
arising from the ruins, and who saw their 
visions blacked out by tidal waves of na- 
tionalism. I am sure it will profit us to turn 
the pages of history back still farther and 
trace the philosophies that have abandoned 
the leadership of scholars and enrolled under 
the leadership of military chieftains, and now 
are arrayed in battle line. 

What are the irreconcilable differences be- 
tween the philosophy of Hitler, which will 
rule Europe, Africa, and Asia if the Axis 
Powers conquer Great Britain and Russia, 
and the philosophy of America? Of course, 
we realize that when we adopted as the creed 
of America, “We hold these truths to be self- 
evident, that all men are created equal, that 
they are endowed by their Creator with cer- 
tain inalienable rights, that among these are 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness” 
that we wrote the obituary of the political 
concept known as the divine right of kings, 
but I think we little realize that modern 
despots have substituted for the divine right 
of kings the theory that the whole duty of 
man is obedience to a supreme racial state. 

The doctrine that all men are created 
equal, not in mentality, not in physical pow- 
ers, but equally endowed by their Creator 
with the inalienable right to life, liberty, and 
pursuit of happiness, is an eternal denial of 
racial superiority and an incentive to broth- 
erhcod; a challenge to national arrogance 
and an impulse toward world unity. The 
creed of America exalted individualism, by 
its recognition of each person as a child of 
a@ universal Father, who bequeathed to each 
child equality in inalienable rights. That 
creed established the supremacy of man over 
government by the declaration that govern- 
ment was instituted to secure those rights 
and that government derived its just power 
from the consent of the governed. The ship 
of state was created for the crew, not the 
crew for the ship. 

This creed of America is the soul of Amer- 
ica. The 48 States may comprise her phys- 
ical body, but the soul of America is that 
self-evident truth expressed in the Declara- 
tion of Independence. This creed of America 
is, and of necessity must be eternally at war 
with the philosophy that the supreme good 
is force. This dogma of the Axis Powers is 
as ancient as the story of Eden with the 
tragedy which blasted the peace of the Garden 
when the eldest son of Adam, on the theory 
that might makes right, slew his younger 
brother and then sought to shake off re- 
sponsibility by the old query “Am I my 
brother’s keeper?” 

The 12th day of February 1809 contributed 
more generously than other days to the de- 
velopment of the philcsophies between which 
you and I are compelled to choose. On that 
day two boys were born. One in a log cabin 
in the clay hills of Kentucky. One in a 
home of palatial dignity in Shrewsbury, 
England. The parents of one boy named him 
Abraham Lincoln. The parents of the other 
body named his Charles Darwin. Separated 
in birth as they were by the wideness of the 
seas; separated in opportunity as they were 
by the absolute extremes which marked the 
floorless cabin, the poverty-stricken environ- 
ment, the association with want and ig- 
norance of Abraham Lincoln and the aristo- 
cratic home, the schools and colleges of 
Shrewsbury, Edenburgh, and Cambridge, the 
intimacy with wealth and culture afforded 
Charles Darwin, they were even more widely 
separated in their philosophies of life. 

In 1859 Abraham Lincoln expressed his 
philosophy of life by assuming the leadership 
of an effort to prevent America from becom- 
ing false to her creed. In a speech that year 
Lincoln said: “The people of America, by 
their representatives in Old Independence 
Hall, said to the whole race of man, ‘we hold 
these truths to be self-evident, that all men 
are created equal, that they are endowed by 
their Creator with certain inalienable rights, 
that among these rights are life, liberty, and 
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the pursuit of happiness.’ This was their 
majestic interpretation of the economy of 
the universe. They grasped not only the 
whole rights of men then living, but they 
reached forward and seized upon the farthest 
posterity. They erected a beacon to guide 
their children and their children’s children.” 

In 1859 Charles Darwin gave to the world 
his Origin of Species, upon which Spencer 
and the exponents of German kultur found- 
ed their version of the survival of the fittest 
and applied that which Darwin applied to 
physical form and characteristics, to life as a 
whole. Darwin did not suggest the substitu- 
tion of a molecule for a Maker. He did not 
intimate that moral values were mythical 
and power alone worthy of consideration. He 
did not suggest dispensing with the moral 
universe. Darwin emphasized the theory of 
progressive development as a method, not as 
a cause. But the theory of the survival of 
the fittest was seized upon by Germanic kul- 
tur and made the vehicle for an attempted 
black-cut of everything but materialistic 
force. The conclusion they reached was that 
the only right is might. That everything in 
life is, and by right should be, the property 
of that individual or nation who can take it 
and keep it. That mercy, sympathy, compas- 
sion, love, are weaknesses to be relentlessly 
stamped out. That the gentle, the sympa- 
thetic, the affectionate must be ruled by the 
strong, the brutal, the pitiless. That man 
must be subject to the law of the jungle— 
must be ruled by the law of the tooth, the 
claw, and the fang. 

That is the philosophy of life the Axis Pow- 
ers present to the world today. Talk of 
equality of rights—it is a weakling’s dream. 
There is no right but might. If any nation 
has what an Axis Power wants, it must pre- 
pare to defend it or abandon it to the Axis 
Power. 

The weakness of the German version of the 
survival of the fittest lies in its definition of 
“the fittest.” Who are the fittest? In one of 
his poems, W. W. Story says: 


“Speak history who are life’s victors 
Unfurl thy long annals and say, 
Are they those whom the world called the 
victors 
Who won the success of a day? 


“The martyrs or Nero—the Spartans 
Who fell at Thermopylae’s tryst 
Or the Persians and Xerxes, his judges or 
Socrates, 
Pilate or Christ?” 


Who are the fittest? The John L. Sulli- 
vans, the Corbetts, the Joe Louises, or the 
Florence Nightingales, the Abraham Lin- 
colns, the Mahatma Ghandas. Who are the 
fittest? The businessmen or the bandits? 
The gardeners in their gardens or the gang- 
sters in their hide-outs? Who are fittest? 
Artists or Amazons? Preachers or plunder- 
ers? Musicians or murderers? 

What is the fittest? Egotism, vanity, 
cruelty, malignity, ruthlessness, hate, brute 
force—or modesty, unselfishness, pity, help- 
fulness, Kindness, brotherhood, love? 

I am willing to accept the doctrine of the 
survival of the fittest, but I cannot accept 
a definition of the fittest that will drive 
justice from the purposes of men, service 
from the lives of men, peace from the 
spirits of men, laughter from the lips of 
childhood, and love from the hearts of 
humankind. 

The choice I am compelled to make to- 
night, is the choice Pilate gave his people. 
Who shall we loose upon America, upon 
the world, upon the future of the race of 
men—Jesus or Barrabas? brotherhood or 
barbarism? 

So I am led to the conclusion, my friends, 
that all I have ever regarded as of real and 
lasting value is at stake in the conflict be- 
tween the philosophy that force is the only 
thing divine, that we are products of force 
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and that we become like our Creator only as 
we become incarnate force. And the 

phy that we are creatures of love—that God 
is love and that each of us as a child of God 
can become like our Creator only as we be- 
come love incarnate. 

I am beginning to understand that the 
creed of America must be my personal creed. 
That before America can be American, I 
must become American—you must become 
American. Neither Greek nor Jew, bond 
nor free, but of one brotherhood, one family. 
It is not easy. I am a bundle of prejudices, 
a creature of intolerance. But prejudice, 
intolerance, belong to the disciples of force, 
not to the apostles of love. 

America has declared that every man is 
endowed by his Creator with the right to 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, 
which cannot be taken from him by force or 
without his consent. Rights which are in- 
alienable. We have builded a citizenship of 
millions of Jews whom we have taught that 
doctrine. We have builded a citizenship of 
millions of Negroes and Chinese and Japanese 
and Indians to whom we have taught that 
doctrine. If we do not believe it we have 
builded a Frankenstein that will at least be 
a factor in our destruction. Either we must 
find room in our hearts for the Negro, the 
Jew, the Japanese, the Chinese, and every 
other race, or we deny the fundamental doc- 
trine of America, and are but Hitlerites in 
masquerade. We reject the doctrine of equal- 
ity, the creed of America, the brotherhood of 
the Galilean, the fatherhood of God. 

Defense of America, therefore, must begin 
within me—within you. It must be an open- 
ing of the windows of the soul to the sun- 
shine of universal brotherhood. It must in- 
clude driving the bats of prejudice and intol- 
erance from the temple of each individual 
life. 

With an American people freed from preju- 
dice and intolerance, an American people 
animated by unselfishness, motivated by love, 
we would have a force as irresistible as the 
flight of time. We would have a national 
life so potential for service to the race of 
mankind that it would be worthy of any 
and every sacrifice required to make it fully 
effective in the life of humanity. 

I do not know the answers to the prob- 
lems that we Americans confront tonight, 
but I do know how one great American 
sought the solution to problems equally 
grave. 

Abraham Lincoln, charged with the preser- 
vation of the Union, bowed beneath the 
weight of years of bloody warfare, said: 
“Many times I am driven to my knees be- 
cause I have no other place to go.” After 
all, what a human experience that was. 
Margaret Montague told in Harpers of her 
little granddaughter who told many bed- 
time stories of the adventures of a bird, 
sheep, bear, or an elephant, and who always 
concluded the adventure with the phrase 
“an nen him went home to hims muvver.” 
If someone else told the story and left the 
hero at large, the little one would inquire, 
“An nen didn’t him go home to hims muv- 
ver?” 

The prodigal in the New Testament who 
fell from happiness to homelessness, from 
abundance to hunger, said: “I will arise 
and go to my father.” The Shepherd King, 
when his burdens seemed greater than he 
could bear, said, “I will lift mine eyes to the 
hills whence cometh my strength.” All akin 
to the experience of Lincoln when he said, 
“I was driven to my knees because I had no 
other place to go.” 

I do not know the answers to our prob- 
lems, but I do know that the path “home 
to muvver,” “back to my father,” “to the 
hills whence cometh my strength,” is open 
to us in America tonight as it was to Abra- 
ham Lincoln, and I feel certain the surest 
approach to the safest national defense will 
be with Lincoln—on our knees. 


Joint Income-Tax Returns 
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Mr. PLAUCHE. Mr. Speaker, coming 
from a State that has always recognized 
community rights and community es- 
tates, Iam delighted that the House will 
be permitted, under the rule adopted yes- 
terday, to consider an amendment strik- 
ing from the revenue bill section 111, 
which makes mandatory joint income- 
tax returns by husband and wife. 

More important, as far as I am per- 
sonally concerned, than any other argu- 
ment presented for the adoption of this 
amendment is the effect upon the marital 
state that that particular provision of 
the bill will have if it is enacted into law. 

I cannot express my personal views on 
this subject better than to insert as a 
part of my remarks a letter received 
by me a few days ago from the Most 
Reverend Jules B. Jeanmard, bishop of 
Lafayette: 

The Honorable VANcE PLAuUcHE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. PLAvcHE: No doubt your at- 
tention has already been called to Arthur 
Krock’s article, A New Penalty on the Mari- 
tal State, which appeared in the New York 
Times of Friday, July 4, and which makes 
such a clear case against the proposed revi- 
sion of the 1941 Revenue Act, making manda- 
tory joint income-tax returns by husband 
and wife. Whilst I am heart and soul in 
favor of any legitimate measure that has for 
its purpose the levying of the necessary taxes 
for the strengthening of our defense, this 
particular measure should, in my humble 
opinion, be opposed on the ground that it 
would, in many cases, penalize marriage, place 
@ premium on divorce and upon celibacy— 
practiced for selfish and unworthy motives— 
and promote immorality. Surely no meas- 
ure should be adopted which would further 
tend to decrease the birth rate, already at 
an alarmingly low ebb in this country. 

For these reasons, then, I would ask that 
you oppose this measure which, however 
well intended by its proponents, will, if en- 
acted into law, be attended by such serious 
consequences. 

With sentiments of esteem and with kind- 
est personal regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
JULES B. JEANMARD, 
Bishop of Lafayette. 


Mr. Speaker, if we are to maintain our 
Christ‘an civilization, we must not pe- 
nalize the marital state but must help and 
encourage family life. 

The only argument presented in favor 
of this provision is that it will provide 
needed revenue. 

In my opinion, it is far more impor- 
tant at this time that we will do nothing 
that will tend to penalize marriage, place 
a premium on divorce, which is now a 
national scandal, and promote immor- 
ality. 

I urge every Member of the House to 
carefully consider the far-reaching ef- 
fects of section 111, providing for joint 
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returns, as outlined above, and support 
the amendment which will be presented 
striking section 111 from the bill. 





The Duty of Congress in Time of 
Emergency 
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STATEMENT OF HON. WILLIAM H. LAR- 
RABEE, OF INDIANA 


Mr. LARRABEE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I wish to include the statement that 
I have prepared to express my views in 
reply to numerous communications com- 
ing to me from my district and from all 
parts of the country, in which Members 
of Congress, who support the administra- 
tion’s national-defense program, are be- 
ing accused of “breaking faith with the 
people, breaking pledges and promises to 
young men selected under the Selective 
Training and Service Act, and resorting 
to deceit and treachery and contributing 
to the efforts of the warmongers in lead- 
ing our Nation into the European war.” 

Realizing that nearly all, if not all, 
other Members of this House receive 
many similar letters, it occurred to me 
that the nature of my reply to contribu- 
tors of such emotional messages might be 
of general interest. 

My statement, in which I have endeav- 
ored to set forth my views clearly and 
definitely, follows: 


Throughout the history of mankind are to 
be found numerous recorded occasions when 
it has become necessary for the chosen lead- 
ers or Officials to set aside all consideration 
of the welfare of the individual and their own 
immediate personal welfare—all thought of 
the possibility of reelection to office or eleva- 
tion to leadership—and consider only the 
greater need, the welfare of all the people 
whose interests such leaders or officials have 
been charged with protecting and defending. 

If it is true that the majority of the 
people of our State and Nation are opposed 
to the plans and program of our national 
administration for the defense of our Nation, 
our people and the rights and property of 
our people from threat of foreign encroach- 
ment, then the time is at hand when Mem- 
bers of Congress and other public officials 
must consider the greater need, that of the 
entire Nation and all of the people of the 
Nation, in preference to following the path 
of easy and pleasant action—that of attempt- 
ing to satisfy the emotional demands of the 
individuals. 

No one has a more deeply rooted hatred of 
war; no one objects more sincerely to mili- 
tarism; no one shuns more conscientiously, 
than I, all things that tend toward develop- 
ment of armed conflict. Yet Members of 
Congress should be, must be, big enough to 
set aside personal feeling, overcome emo- 
tional sympathies, resist the pleadings of 
those who may be temporarily inconven- 
ienced or displeased, and consider first and 
foremost the ultimate security of the ma- 
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jority—the very existence of our Nation in 
the future. 

To those who have studied the develop- 
ment of international trends and events dur- 
ing the past few years with sincere and 
courageous vision there can come but one 
conviction. That is the conviction that if 
our leaders are to be true to the mandates 
of their oaths of office; if our leaders are to 
shun deceit and treachery and act for the 
common good and protection of all, they must 
act with bold determination in preparing for 
any eventuality. 

To do otherwise would be to break the 
promises that they must have made in ac- 
cepting their oath of office. To do otherwise 
would be to resort to the blackest treachery. 

To fail to understand a danger which faces 
our Nation and our people may be forgiven 
if such failure is that of the individual in 
private life, but to fail to know of, under- 
stand, and prepare for such danger, on the 
part of a public official, sworn to protect, 
defend, and preserve our Nation and its peo- 
ple would be an act of highest treason. 

Regardless of whether or not my decisions 
and my acts in the present grave emergency 
may be pleasing to the electorate, or to any 
specific individuals, my paramount duty is to 
my country and its people and I shall con- 
tinue to act in every instance in considera- 
tion of my greater obligation and with re- 
gard for the dictates of my conscience. 
Should I fail in these highest considerations, 
and in so doing contribute to the downfall 
of my country and the enslavement of its 
people, I would have contributed to the de- 
struction of the freedom of the democracy 
which we all cherish, and which all of us 
desire to perpetuate, although there are un- 
fortunately widely divergent views concern- 
ing the action we should take to preserve our 
liberties. 

For those who differ with my views con- 
cerning the paths of action we must follow 
to defend and preserve liberty and justice 
for all, I have only the kindliest of: feelings, 
if their views have the substance of sin- 
cerity. For that minority who would wil- 
fully sacrifice our national integrity and the 
security of our people merely for the sake 
of traveling the easier pathway of shunning 
the grave responsibility that is theirs, I hold 
only the deepest abhorrence. 

If our Nation lives through the present 
crisis, and I am convinced that it will, for I 
am convinced that our Nation is in the right, 
it is of little importance whether or not my 
decisions and my actions so please the elec- 
torate that they may wish to return me to 
Congress. If I, and a majority of others in 
positions of grave responsibility fail in our 
duty now, and in so failing permit the last 
great citadel of democracy to be crushed upon 
us it will matter forever in the ninds and 
hearts of those vho may survive. 

If each and every one of us is steadfast in 
our faith in our Nation—if each and every 
one of us will realize the danger that draws 
ever nearer and if we fortify that faith and 
that realization with the willingness and 
courage of individual sacrifice during the 
period of the emergency I have no doubt 
but that the future will bring to us more 
luscious fruits of peace, liberty, and pros- 
perity than we have yet enjoyed. I. is true 
that «he path we must follow is not the easy 
road. But we have seen other nations en- 
deavor to follow that avenue which is paved 
with appeasement, lined with concessions— 
the highway that attempted to circumvent 
all necessity for sacrifice, only to find that 
they were speeding to the abyss of national 
destruction and personal enslavement. 

In the light of the greater good, the imme- 
diate welfare of the individual—my personal 
welfare and the personal welfare of every 
other individual—must be submerged. For 
the ultimate welfare of all individuals I 
dedicate myself to thcse precepts. 
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COMPILATION OF HISTORICAL HIGH- 
LIGHTS BY HON. SAMUEL A. WEISS, OF 
PENNSYLVANIA 





Mr. WEISS. Mr. Speaker, on Monday, 
June 30, I presented to this Congress, in 
my extension of remarks, historical high- 
lights that have occurred in our Nation’s 
history during the month of July. I 
stated then that I intended to present 
historical highlights that have occurred 
during the various months of the year. I 
now present to this Congress for historical 
use August in American History: 


August 1: Colorado admitted to the Union 
as the thirty-eighth State in 1876; Federal 
workmen’s compensation insurance law be- 
comes effective in 1908. 

August 2: American Dental Association 
organized in 1855; first street letter boxes set 
up in America in Boston in 1858. 

August 3: Christopher Columbus sails from 
Palos, Spain, in 1492, on journey that led to 
discovery of America. 

August 4: John Peter Zenger, colonial edi- 
tor, acquitted of libel in 1735, in famous case 
that established freedom of the press; United 
States Coast Guard established in 1790. 

August 5: Admiral Farragut wins Battle of 
Mobile Bay ir 1864; first talking motion pic- 
ture presented in New York City in 1926. 

August 6: Norwich College, Vermont, es- 
tablished as first college giving courses in 
civil engineering and military science, 1819. 

August 7: United States War Department 
created by act of Congress in 1789 

August 8: New York Medical Repository, 
first medical and scientific periodical in Amer- 
ica, published in 1797; Charles A. Dana, noted 
newspaper editor, born at Hinsdale, N. H., in 
1819; mimeograph machine patented by 
Thomas A. Edison in 1876. 

August 9: Dr. William Thomas Green Mor- 
ton, discoverer of use of ether as an anes- 
thetic, born in 1819. 

August 10: Missouri admitted to Union as 
twenty-fourth State in 1821; Smithsonian 
Institution incorporated in 1846; United 
States Naval Academy opened at Annapolis in 
1845; Herbert C. Hoover, President of the 
United States, born at West Branch, Iowa, in 
1874; first electric streetcar operated at Bal- 
timore in 1885 

August 11: Robert Fulton’s steamboat, the 
Clermont, makes first successful run up the 
Hudson River from New York City in 1807. 

August 12: Gold discovered in the Klondike 
region of Alaska i» 1896. 

August 13: Lucy Stone, pioneer of woman 
suffrage movement, born in 1818; first annual 
convention of letter carriers held at Boston in 
1890. 

August 14: First national appropriation for 
life-saving station is voted in 1848. 

August 15: Panama Canal opened to com- 
merce of the world in 1914. 

August 16: Battle of Bennington during 
Revolutionary War, in 1777; first peace so- 
ciety, New York Peace Society, organized in 
1815. 

August 17: Birth of David Crockett, fron- 
tiersman and one of the heroes of Texas’ 
fight for indepenaence, in 1786. 
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August 18: Birth of Virginia Dare, first 
white child born in America, at Roanoke 
Island, Va., in 1587; Meriwether Lewis, ex- 
plorer of the West with Capt. William Clark, 
born in 1774; first United States Government 
exploring expedition under Capt. John Wilkes 
sails on voyage in 1836 that resulted in dis- 
eovery of the Anarctic Continent. 

August 19: Orville Wright, one of the in- 
ventors of the airplane, born in 1871; battle 
between American frigate Constitution and 
British man-of-war Guerriere in 1812. 

August 20: Birth of Francis Asbury, pioneer 
bishop of Methodist Church who established 
Methodism in America, in 1745; birth of 
Benjamin Harrison, President of the United 
States, in 1833, at North Bend, Ohio. 

August 21: First adding machine patented 
in 1888; American Bar Association organized 
at Saratoga, N. Y., in 1878; Lincoln-Douglas 
debates began at Ottawa, IIl., in 1858 

August 22: First international yacht race 
won by American schooner America in 1851. 

August 23: Birth of Commodore Oliver 
Hazard Perry, whose dispatch from the Battle 
of Lake Erie—‘“we have met the enemy and 
they are ours”—has become part of the Amer- 
ican tradition, in 1785. 

August 24: Center foundation of Capitol 
in Washington laid in 1818; Parcel Post Serv- 
ice authorized in 1912. 

August 25: Bret Harte, novelist and poet 
of the West, born in 1836. 

August 26: City of Los Angeles founded in 
1781; University of Michigan established in 
1817; woman suffrage amendment to Con- 
stitution becomes effective in 1920. 

August 27: First flow of petroleum near 
Titusville, Pa., marks beginning of com- 
mercial development of petroleum industry 
in 1859. 

August 28: Henry Hudson discovers the 
Delaware River in 1609; Coal first mined in 
the United States in 1806; Glenn H. Curtiss 
Wins Gordon Bennett Cup in first interna- 
tional air meet at Rheims, France, in 1909. 

August 29: First Indian reservation in the 
United States established in Burlington 
County, N. J., in 1758; Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
famous author and father of Supreme Court 
Justice of same name, born in 1809. 

August 30: Battle of Manassas or second 
Bull Run during War between the States in 
1862. 

August 31: Charleston, S. C., earthquake, 
most devastating east of Mississippi River, in 
1886; patent for moving-picture camera 
granted to Thomas A. Edison in 1897. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, at my 
request the Chief of Engineers has fur- 
nished me with information on the 
waterway improvements by Russia for 
military preparedness. 

A number of important waterway proj- 
ects in Russia had been completed and 
others had been started before hostilities 
commenced in the Russo-German war. 
A recent German communique boasted 
that should her railroads be damaged by 
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aerial attack she had an adequate system 
of inland waterways to provide a trans- 
portation alternative. The Soviet Union 
may not be so fortunate but her improved 
waterways will to some extent provide 
such an alternative. 

The Dnieper River flows from the vi- 
cinity of Smolensk through the Ukraine 
district of southwestern Russia and 
empties into the Black Sea. A large 
hydroelectric and navigation project lo- 
cated about 200 miles above the mouth 
of the river has facilitated navigation 
over the rapids in that vicinity. The 
Dnieper is navigable for about 500 miles 
above its mouth to the general region of 
the central German offensive toward 
Moscow. According to newspaper ac- 
counts, pitched battles have recently 
been fought in this region and the river 
was filled with tle bodies of dead soldiers. 
Kiev, the goal of the German drive for 
the rich Ukraine territory, is located on 
the Dnieper some 250 miles above the 
hydroelectric development referred to. 
This dam, 200 feet high, was designed 
and built with American equipment, 
under the supervision of an eminent 
American hydroelectric engineer, the 
late Hugh L. Cooper, and will generate 
annually 2,500,000,000 kilowatt-hours of 
hydroelectric power as well as facilitate 
navigation through the Ukraine. Rus- 
sia, like the rest of the world, having 
become conscious that the power of fall- 
ing water is an inexhaustible natural re- 
source that can be destroyed only by geo- 
logical changes in the earth’s surface, is 
proceeding to harness these resources for 
the use and benefit of all her people. 

The rivers of southwestern European 
Russia more or less parallel her lines of 
defense and thereby provide natural ob- 
stacles to invading forces. They are not 
so advantageous for the supply of mili- 
tary operations as if they were perpen- 
dicular to the military lines. However, 
prior to becoming defense lines they are 
valuable for transportation. 

The White Sea-Baltic Canal connects 
with the Moscow-Volga Canal arid pro- 
vides navigation hetween Moscow, Len- 
ingrad, Archangel, and other Arctic 
Ocean ports. It constitutes an inside 
route from Leningrad to Archangel less 
than one-fourth the hazardous journey 
around Finland, Sweden, and Norway. 
Light naval units such as submarines and 
destroyers can be shifted from the Baltic 
Sea to the Arctic Ocean through these 
protected inland waterways, a military 
advantage of no little importance. The 
newspapers tell us from day to day that 
Leningrad is about to fall or that the 
Cermans have been repulsed in that 
region, but it is significant that even if 
Leningrad should fall and the railroad 
between Leningrad and Moscow be cut, 
it would be necessary for the Germans 
to push more than 100 miles farther east 
before they could intercept the waterway 
connection between Moscow and the im- 
portant resources of the Arctic coastal 
region. 

Until the Baltic-White Sea Canal and 
its connection with the Moscow-Volga 
Canal were completed and navigation 
extended through these canals to the 
White Sea and Arctic Ocean and thence 





up the rivers flowing into the Arctic 
Ocean, the abundant timber and rich 
mineral resources of the Arctic region 
including the Kola Peninsula and nu- 
merous islands above the Arctic Circle 
were untouched. In the Kola Peninsula, 
between the White Sea and the Arctic 
Ocean, an ore has been found from 
which aluminum can be produced and 
two large plants have been placed in op- 
eration to supply this essential metal. 
The Arctic region of Russia has become 
productive due to water transportation 
made possible by man-made improve- 
ments. Former frozen waste now sup- 
port communities and ports that have 
sprung into existence as a result of 
waterway transportation. Coal and oil 
abound in the Pechora District, along 
the eastern Arctic coast. The geological 
chart of the Arctic coasts of Russia, pre- 
pared by the Arctic Institute, shows coal 
at 73 points, peat in fair quantity, gold 
and graphite at 26 points on the Chut- 
kotsk Peninsula, lead and zinc on 
Vaigach Island, copper on Novaya- 
Zemlya, and iron and sulphite at other 
localities. 

Recent newspaper articles have quoted 
prominent Russian Officials as saying 
that the Russians had large reserves of 
men, materials, and factories behind 
Moscow and even behind the Ural Moun- 
tains and that her armies coulc retire 
again and again, and still be supplied 
with war matériel. Information on the 
exact location of these matériel and 
manufacturing facilities is not available, 
but it appears that the abundant re- 
sources of the Arctic region have been 
made available by waterways, which have 
supplied and will continue to supply the 
raw materials for military operations. 

The partially completed plan for con- 
necting Moscow with five seas has re- 
sulted in a network of waterway trans- 
portation behind military defensive lines, 
suitable for military supply, something 
like the waterway system in Germany. 
Moscow is connected with the Baltic by 
the Volga Canal, with the Arctic Ocean 
by Volga and White Sea Canals, with 
the Caspian Sea by Volga Canal and 
River, and has been or is to be connected 
with the Black and Azov Seas by the 
Volga and Don Canals. Thus outlying 
regions of timber, minerals, and other 
resources are connected with the interior 
and central manufacturing centers of 
Russia. 

It is comparatively easy to put a rail- 
road out of operation. One bomb hit on 
one bridge stops operations. A natural 
waterway can hardly be damaged at all 
by military operations and even an im- 
proved waterway is difficult to put out 
of operation. One barge tow on a river 
carries the tonnage carried by 10 freight 
trains. And a canal or a river can ac- 
commodate a great deal more tonnage 
than a railroad. Naturally countries in 
Europe, where wars are continually be- 
ing prepared for or being waged, give 
prime consideration to the improvements 
of their waterways, and Russia appears 
to have attended to and to be attending 
to the maintenance and improvement of 
her inland waterways. 
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EDITORIALS FROM VARIOUS NEWSPAPERS 





Mr. GEYER of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, the demand for the repeal of the poll 
tax as a prerequisite to voting is growing 
by leaps and bounds throughout the 
United States. Al! over the country peo- 
ple are realizing that it is more than just 
a local matter. They are beginning to 
realize that the votes of those from dis- 
tricts that need not concern themselves 
with the rights of certain groups are 
affecting the entire Nation. 

It will be noted that the following edi- 
torials represent many sections of the 
country and that one or two of them show 
conclusively that the bill that I have in- 
troduced, providing for the repeal of this 
tax, is constitutional: 


[From the Nashville Tennesseean of July 17, 
1941] 


MASSES HOKUM 


Our esteemed contemporary, the Daily Her- 
ald, of Columbia, pleased that the Maury 
County court again has failed to remove the 
county poll tax, regrets that the court 
“skirted a proposal to force collection of the 
tax.” 
The Herald should and must know that all 
county courts faint at the very thought of 
enforcing collection of this tax, and whether 
that is because the courts know, better than 
the Herald, just how much this tax is de- 
spised by the people or because the courts, 
like the Herald, are quite content that the 
majority of the people should have no vote, 
the Herald, of course, also knows. 

The Herald advocates collection of the tax, 
but will not, we believe, advocate this too 
strongly—since nothing would bring about 
the erasure of this despicable levy from our 
tax books (and probably the separation of the 
administration that ordered it from the pub- 
lic pay roll) more promptly and surely than 
real enforcement of its collection. 

In Maury, as in the 94 other Tennessee 
counties, the great majority of those against 
whom the tax is assessed never pay it. In 
Maury, as throughout the State, the vast 
majority of the people never vote—though 
our Constitution rightly calls the suffrage a 
right, and there can be no democracy where 
at least a majority of the people are not free 
to exercise the right. 

The Herald ‘s confident that if the Maury 
magistrates could be prevailed upon to en- 
force payment “Maury County could prove 
to all the world that the poll tax is not only 
a fair tax, but can be collected.” This, be- 
sides being a large if, and a confession of 
the actual futility of the tax, doesn’t make 
sense—since when in the history of the world 
was the fairness of any tax demonstrated by 
the simple ability of the taxing agency to 
gather it in? 

Says the Herald: 

“Each year our constables (and those in 
other counties) take solemn oath that they 
have been on the property of each delinquent 
as to poll taxes and found there no property 
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on which to levy. They know and all know 
this is not so.” 

The italics are ours. The perjurers obvi- 
ously are all the constables in all the coun- 
ties. And the cravens and scofflaws, it is 
equally obvious, are those of us who recog- 
nize this perjury and this utter and general 
disregard of a law, even so shameful and anti- 
democratic a law as that which imposes the 
poll tax as a prerequisite to the vote, and do 
nothing about it. 

The Tennessean, we like to feel, is doing 
something. We are trying, and shall not de- 
sist, to procure the extermination of the poll- 
tax law and relief for the supposedly free- 
born people of Tennessee from the hideous 
situation of arrant tax-avoidance and official 
dishonesty so aptly described by our con- 
temporary, and so certainly the effect of the 
kind of a tax the poll tax is. 

The Herald calls this attitude “catering to 
the masses.” We accept the soft impeach- 
ment. We refuse to draw a line between the 
masses and the people. We believe in the 
right of the people to vote as we-believe in 
the principles upon which our Nation is 
founded, the principles which alone distin- 
guish a government of, by, and for the peo- 
ple from all the forms of tyranny and au- 
thoritarianism that strut the globe. 

The Herald calls this attitude “feeding the 
masses hokum.” Let the definition rest with 
the common sense of al Tennesseans. 

It definitely is not hay that there has not 
been in Tennessee a State or national elec- 
tion by popular majority in upward of 20 
years. 

Kill the poll tax. 


{From the Newark (N. J.) Evening News of 
July 7, 1941] 


FIGHT ON POLL TAX 


Before another general election payment 
of a poll tax as a prerequisite to voting for 
candidates for Federal office will probably 
have been outlawed by the Congress in the 
eight Southern States where the imposition 
of such a tax still obtains Hearings will 
shortly be held by a Senate judiciary sub- 
committee on a bill to prohibit such restric- 
tion. Once passed—and there is no question 
that it will pass—there will be an end to the 
means effectively employed for so long to 
keep the South sclid. 

Campaigns for State repeal of the tax have 
been made by such organizations as the 
Southern Conference for Human Welfare, the 
Southern Electoral Reform League, and 
southern branches of the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations. They have argued that 
the poll tax is contrary to the fundamental 
principles of democracy in that it disenfran- 
chises large groups of citizens. In recent 
years these efforts have been successful in 
North Carolina, Louisiana, and Florida, where 
large increases in the numbers of voters im- 
mediately resulted. 

Those States that have stood against repeal 
will doubtless put up a fight against Fed- 
eral action. Already the shibboleth of in- 
vasion of States’ rights has been raised. It 
indicates, however, that some southern Mem- 
bers of the Congress have not yet grasped 
the significance of a decision by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States 6 weeks 
ago. That decision, reversing a doctine es- 
tablished 20 years earlier, asserted the con- 
gressional power to regulate primaries for 
the nomination of Federal office candidates. 
Its application to the States’ rights issue is 
found in these words of the opinion by the 
new Chief Justice: 

“While, in a loose sense, the right to vote 
for representatives im Congress is sometimes 
spoken of as a right derived from the States, 
this statement is true only in the sense that 
the States are authorized by the Constitu- 
tion to legislate on the subject * * * to 
the extent that Congress has not restricted 
State action by the exercise of its powers 


to regulate elections * * * and its more 
general powers * * * ‘to make all laws 
which shall be necessary and proper for 
carrying into execution the foregoing 
powers.’ ” 

The language admits of no doubt as to 
its intent and scope. Clearly, if the Con- 
gress decrees that voters for Federal candi- 
dates shall not be required to pay a poll tax, 
the States have no alternative. 


[From the Portland (Oreg.) Oregonian of 
July 16, 1941] 


POLL-TAX SCANDALS 


Only an interest in the cause of clean poli- 
tics elsewhere will be felt by Oregonians in 
the indicated renewal of pressure in Congress 
for en:ctment of the anti-poll-tax bill. It 
has ho bearing on this State. The bill will 
not be directed at poll taxes per se, but to 
making poll-tax payment a prerequisite for 
voting in Federa! elections. 

Oregon abolished poll taxes by constitu- 
tional amendment adopted in 1910, and while 
possession of a poll-tax receipt was never a 
voting qualification, collection of the tax had 
had some scandalous aspects. The original 
purpose to use the head-tax principle for 
county road building was in early days rather 
generally observed. The tax could be worked 
out on the roads and in rural communities; 
that was the common procedure. Even that 
fell into disuse, and the unpopularity of the 
tax resulted in enforcement of collections 
directed at those deemed safe from the politi- 
cal standpoint to crack down on. 

Chinese laborers became chief victims, and 
it was charged that deputy sheriffs who made 
poll-tax round-ups o° Chinamen often 
pocketed the taxes they paid. Sheriffs were 
on a fee basis and they got their bit of poll 
taxes turned in. The Chinese learned to 
demand “chuck-chee,” or receipt, which they 
could show to foreclose another collection 
from them in the same year, if they moved 
to jobs in other counties. Devices were em- 
ployed to get the chuck-chees away from 
them in order to soak them again. 

The poll tax was in such disrepute that 
when, in 1910, its constitutional prohibition 
was offered as bait for a measure granting 
county option in taxation, the measure was 
readily passed, to be amended in the next 
year so as to retain the poll tax inhibition 
but repea) county tax option. 

Payment of poll tax as a voting prerequi- 
site is in force in eight Southern States. It 
is employed in part to suppress Negro voting 
and in part as a political-machine device for 
controlling elections. In some States the tax 
is cumulative as a voting prerequisite. In 
Georgia it might cost a tax delinquent $47.47 
to vote; in Alabama $36. A time limit for 
payment prior to election, which runs as 
high as 6 months, induces forgetfulness 
among white voters. The tax collector, by 
reminding those who are “right” with his po- 
litical crowd, and by predating receipts, be- 
comes a power in his factional machine 
Though payment of poll tax in behalf of 
others is prohibited, it is frequently resorted 
to in block proportions. 

The poll-tax States are not without their 
own electoral reform organizations, but con- 
gressional action is in genera] opposed by 
Southern political leaders. 


— 


[From the Buffalo (N. Y.) Courier-Express of 
July 13, 1941] 
BAN ON POLL TAXES 

Hearings are shortly to be opened by a Sen- 
ate judiciary subcommittee, under the chair- 
manship of Senator Norris, on a new bill to 
prohibit collection of poll taxes as a prereq- 
uisite to voting in Federal elections. The 
bill was introducec by Senator Pepper, often 
an administration spokesman, after a con- 
ference at the White House. It is expected to 
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have administration support when pressed 
for enactment after a short midsummer recess 
of Congress. 

Poll taxes were once collected by virtually 
all States of the American Union, but are 
now retained in only eight States of the 
South—Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, Missis- 
sippi, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, and 
Virginia. Originally, the imposition of a poll 
tax was employed as a means of extending 
the franchise. During the early years of the 
Republic, when a poll tax was substituted for 
ownership of land as a qualification for vot- 
ing, exercise of the ballot was extended to 
hundreds of thousands of citizens to whom 
it had previously been denied. Massachu- 
setts held to its poll tax until 1892 and Penn- 
sylvania until 1933, but in all of the Southern 
States, except Georgia, poll taxes had been re- 
pealed by the end of the Civil War. 

It was not until after Reconstruction that 
poll taxes as a qualification for voting were 
reinstituted in the South, with the frankly 
stated purpose of disfranchising Negro voters. 
That they have worked effectively to this end 
is clearly shown by the testimony of all ob- 
servers of southern elections and by the rela- 
tively small proportions of the adult popula- 
tion casting ballots in primaries and general 
elections in the poll-tax States. In North 
Carolina, Louisiana, and Florida, where poll 
taxes have been repealed during recent years, 
there have bee’: large increases in the num- 
bers of qualified voters. 


[From the Louisville (Ky.) Courier-Journal 
of June 28, 1941] 


HOW A ONE-PARTY SYSTEM OPERATES 


It is mathematically possible for the 
211,000 Texas Republicans who supported 
Willkie to elect a United States Senator today, 
though it is politically impossible, more the 
pity. A Republican victory would be a bless- 
ing in the form of a lesson to the whole one- 
party South, where the poll-tax qualification 
for suffrage, plus committee-controlled pri- 
maries, perpetuates minority rule. 

There are, according to latest reports, 27 
candidates in the Texas free-for-all special 
election to fill the vacancy caused by the 
death of the late Senator Morris Sheppard, 
24 of them Democrats. That makes one can- 
didate for every 30,000 of eligible Democratic 
voters. Even though no such division of the 
Democratic vote is in prospect, the possibility 
is a significant reflection on the effect of a 
vicious system in a State whose white voters 
alone exceed Kentucky’s entire population, 
but which seldom casts as large a vote as 
Kentucky habitually casts. 

Georgia, another poll-tax State, presented 
a striking illustration of minority rule at a 
special election on constitutional amend- 
ments, June 3. Only 60,000 Georgians, ap- 
proximately, bothered to vote at all, and the 
election triumphed by a relatively small ma- 
jority. Georgia's basic law, thus, was changed 
by fewer than 2 percent of its citizens. 

We need not dwell upon the seriousness of 
subjecting our organic law to alteration at 
the will of so small a fraction of the electorate. 
We can only be thankful that the Bill of 
Rights is beyond the reach of a one-party 
system as it is maintained in most deep- 
south States, where the vote steadily declines 
while the population increases. 

Although Georgia's population is 300,000 
larger than Kentucky's its registered voters 
number only 540,401, of whom 280,000 par- 
ticipated in the last State election, as com- 
pared to 815,538 in Kentucky. And Georgia 
primary returns refute the explanation that, 
since the Democratic nomination is equiva- 
lent to the election, the voters are interested 
in the primary. They are not. Gov. Keen 
Johnson, who was nominated by a plurality 
of 33,000, received more votes in the 1939 
primary than were cast for all the candidates 
in Georgia’s last Democratic State primary. 
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The system in the poll-tax States discour- 
ages citizens from qualifying. Primaries are 
conducted by the party organization. Evi- 
dently, to an increasing number of citizens, 
a poll-tax receipt isn’t worth the price for the 
privilege of casting a vote against an organ- 
ization which counts the ballots. 

We might add that the theoretically elite 
electorates of Commonwealths which exclude 
the masses from the polls haven’t distin- 
guished themselves by the supericrity of their 
selections. We offer in evidence Governors 
“Pa” and “Ma” Ferguson, and the incumbent, 
“Pass-the-Biscuits” O’Daniel, of Texas, as well 
as Georgia’s reelected chief executive, Gene 
(Suspenders) Talmadge, who seems to be 
about to purge Georgia’s universities of 
“furrin’ professors” to make places for home 
talent. 

{From the Fresno (Calif.) Bee of July 11, 
1941] 


POLL TAX SURVIVES IN ONLY EIGHT UNITED 
STATES STATES 

The poll tax once was almost universal in 
the American Union; it survives in only eight 
States, Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, Missis- 
sippi, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, and 
Virginia. 

And in these States it is retained not pri- 
marily as a revenue-raising device but rather 
for the purpose cof disfranchising large num- 
bers of voters, particularly the Negroes. 

A swift glance at the actual number of 
votes cast in these States proves the poll-tax 
requirement has reduced drastically the ac- 
tual balloting. Moreover, in North Carolina, 
Louisiana, and Florida the abolition of the 
poll tax was followed immediately by a large 
increase in the number of registered voters. 

As to the practical evils inherent in the 
system, the Editorial Research Reports of 
Washington gives this illuminating sidelight: 

“The political machine profits both from 
a small electorate which can be more readily 
watched and manipulated and from the di- 
rect advantage which the poll-tax system 
gives to those who are in control] of the ma- 
chinery of government. In the large cities 
it is customary for the machine to keep a 
number of poll taxes constantly paid up. If 
the persons in whose names the payments 
are made have died or moved away, others 
can be found to impersonate them at the 
polls. 

“In the counties, if any officeholder is in 
danger of losing his post, the whole group can 
pool their resources to pay up enough taxes 
to insure him a majority of the electors. The 
tax collector becomes a key man in the sys- 
tem, for he can keep his faction informed of 
the tax status of his supporters and oppo- 
nents, can assist his political friends to pay 
their taxes on time, or can antedate the tax 
receipts of those who may be dilatory. 

“To the candidates he favors, the tax col- 
lector can offer advantageous terms of tax 
settlement, omitting penalties and interest 
for their followers, or even giving credit for 
taxes to a list of voters which the candidate 
hands in to his office. This manipulation in 
administration of the tax sometimes results 
in disfranchisement of substantial citizens as 
well as of Negroes and others in low-income 
groups.” 

The Southern Conference for Human Wel- 
fare, the Southern Electoral Reform League, 
and other progressive organizations in Dixie 
are working to erase all poll-tax laws from 
the statute books. 

And the Federal Government also may take 
a hand in the fight. 

The Senate Judiciary Committee is shortly 
to begin hearings on a bill by Senator PEpprr, 
of Florida, to prohibit the collection of poll 
taxes as a requisite for voting in Federal] elec- 
tions. 

This at least would protect the voting 
rights of the citizens of poll-tax States in the 


selection of presidential electors and Con- 


gressmen. 

Best of all, however, would be the awaken- 
ing of public sentiment throughout the 
South to such an extent that the eight of- 
fending States finally would join the other 
40 in making an end to the whole poll-tax 
system. 

Any sort of property requirement for vot- 
ing is thoroughly abhorrent to the best tra- 
ditions of our American democracy. 





Observations by Maj. Gen. William C. 
Rivers, United States Army, Retired 
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LETTER TO HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
following letter received from Maj. Gen. 
William C. Rivers, United States Army, 
retired, gives his views on methods used 
in the promotion of Army officers. 

The letter is as follows: 


New York, N. Y., July 28, 1941. 
To the Honorable James E. VAN ZANDT, 

The House of Congress, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: The CONGRESSIONAL RECORD re- 
ports the passage by Congress of Senate Joint 
Resolution 88 to strengthen the common de- 
fense by suspending section 24b of the Na- 
tional Defense Act during the emergency and 
authorizing a more expeditious procedure to 
vitalize the active list of che officers of our 
Army. 

It has long been a major tragedy—and a 
cause of much loss to the Nation—that we 
promote the average Army Officers, the good 
officers and the lesser number of superior 
officers, by the routine method of seniority 
up to the grade of colonel. When we are 
at war we do promote all the Army officers 
by selection. 

Promotion by seniority demands that in 
the confusion of preparing for battle we are 
compelled to experiment with our Army of- 
ficers, particularly with the general officers, 
in the effort to place the more competent 
officers in the more responsible positions. 
This experimentation and weeding out the 
incompetent officers should be done gradu- 
ally and thoroughly in time of peace. The 
press has been announcing the names of 
many general officers who are to be relieved 
of commands they have had for months in 
order that these generals may be replaced 
by more competent and as a rule by younger 
general officers 

This system of experimenting with our 
Army officers, while we are in emergency 
preparations for possible war, has in the past 
produced much confusion and some almost 
unbelievable results. It inevitably delays and 
mars the early training of a number of units 
of the new Army. 

All the navies of the world have a selection 
system for promoting naval officers. All the 
armies of the world, save only our own Army, 
use the selection system in advancing army 
officers. Gen. Gecrge C. Marshall, the Army 
Chief of Staff, is reported by the press as hav- 
ing just stated to the Military Affairs Com- 


mittee of the Senate that he would prefer a 
selection system for promoting our Army 
officers. Gen. Douglas MacArthur said, in 
one of his annual reports as Chief of Staff, 
“The main disadvantage of the ceniority 
method is its tendency io discourage initia- 
tive and enterprise among young officers of 
ability.” The Newton D. Baker Board on 
Army Aviation reported, “There should be 
adopted for the Army a system of selection 
similar to that now provided for the Navy 
and the Marine Corps.” 

The Army efforts in the past to eliminate 
the incompetent officers have failed. This 
is only natural; save during a great emer- 
gency, boards composed of members of the 
Army, or of members of any Government 
bureau, will lack the determination and 
the courage to eliminate a number of their 
own comrades each year. Procedure by 
elimination is a negative measure. Promo- 
tion by selection is a positive measure, and 
it has the powerful element of competition— 
an element of great value to the State and 
to the taxpayers. 

Our plan of habitually assigning the higher 
Army officers on an experimental basis at 
the beginning of an emergency produces some 
extraordinary results. I recollect training 
a regiment that I fought in all our major 
battles in France in a great southern camp. 
The routine inspections of officers of the 
inspector general’s department caused the 
removal of all four of the generals in that 
camp. Two were West Point graduates with 
long service in the Army. My small com- 
mand was the only unit sent to France. I 
went into battle at Chateau-Thierry with- 
out a field officer. The War Department had 
sent me four lieutenant colonels and majors. 
I had never met any of them. But I had 
to send each one in turn away, after 
weeks of effort, failing to secure from them 
average energy, speed, and power—force of 
action. The major tragedy of the event 
was the disappointment of the 20,000 drafted 
men in the camp. The command was 
turned into a replacement unit—with no 
chance to go to France as a division. The 
fighting power of my men was such that 
I was made a brigadier general. On going 
some distance to my three regiments of my 
new command, I made at once thorough in- 
spection as to their methods and fighting 
power. I had to send two of the three col- 
onels to the rear. One of the two was a West 
Pointer with long service in the Regular 
Army. 

We fought behind the lines of British and 
French troops at first. After the disaster 
of Bull Run, Mr. Lincoln had ample time 
to rebuild his new army. He had the greater 
resources and factories. He had most of 
the small number of officers of the old 
Regular Army—and he had 73 percent of 
the living West Point men who fought in 
both northern and southern armies. How- 
ever, we shall now be compelled to maintain 
a larger military force in time of peace than 
heretofore. 

It is mands tory for the safety of the United 
States that we have a better Army than we 
have had in peacetime. The most necessary 
thing for that is promotion for all officers by 
selection. Let the privates of the drafted 
men and all others have the freest chance for 
promotion for superior work in the training. 
The two routine objections to promotion by 
selection are both childish and also inac- 
curate. They are that the men we see doing 
well in peace may not do well in war. And 
that there is injustice in promotions by selec- 
tion. Indeed there is great injustice in pro- 
motion by senicrity—the injustice to the able 
officers with power, force, and initiative and 
the continuing injustice to the people of the 
United States. The officers we see doing well 
in peace are as a general rule the very men 
who excell in war—they are prepared for 
war. 








* A study of the battle of Crete shows that 
successful Army officers must in the future 
be men possessing greater and greater quali- 
ties of personal initiative and resourceful- 
The capture of Crete in a few days, 


tanks and other such special equipment. 
They ferried to Crete thousands of armed 
ir fantry sold‘ers in transport planes and in 
gliders. The German dive bombers acted in 
the place of artillery and tanks in the battle, 
to aid in defeating the British forces on 


; 


German air power in Crete demonstrated 
the fact that the air forces can now hold as 
well as seize positions; that air forces are not 


Yours faithfully, 
Wrui'™ C. RIvErs, 
Major General, United 
States Army, Retired. 
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Gong, an Oregon Chinese Boy, and 
Ranks First in a Contest With 1,600,- 
000 American Students 
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ARTICLE FROM THE SUNDAY OREGONIAN 
OF JULY 27, 1941 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, the melt- 
ing pot of America is still at work pro- 
ducing young Americans who will carry 
on and continue to hold aloft the stand- 
ards we have erected here in this land of 
freedom in 150 years of progress. This 
is strikingly brought to our attention by 
the achievement of a young American of 
my district, Fred Gong, born of Chinese 
parentage and recently given tne first 
award in the fourth annual American 
Magazine youth forum competition. The 
award was the unanimous decision of the 
judges who studied the 655,898 articles, 
Paintings, and drawings submitted by 
America’s high-school and preparatory- 
school students. This represented 1,600,- 
000 students throughout the United 
States. The prize-winning picture, 
drawn by this young Oregonian student, 
is entitled “What My Community Con- 
tributes to the Nation,” and depicts the 
scenes of the early Oregon pioneers cross- 
ing the plains in their covered wagons 
drawn by ox teams and the achievements 
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they and their successors have wrought 
in the Oregon country in lumber, fishing, 
agriculture, manufacturing, and the 
harnessing of the great waterways, so as 
to release to the whole Northwest terri- 
tory the never endirg hydroelectric 
energy, turning the wheels of industry 
and lighting the homes of these thriving 
communities. 

The accomplishments of this young 
man restores and renews our faith in 
democracy, and gives us renewed energy 
and vision to press forward in our en- 
deavors to preserve our American way of 
life and to protect it from invasion by 
the ideologies of the Old World. We 
want to continue to preserve America as 
a haven for those of all faiths who love 
liberty and want to live under the pro- 
tection of the Stars and Stripes. The 
brilliant achievement of this young man 
of Chinese blood will strengthen our de- 
sire to give increased help to the cou- 
rageous Chinese people in their heroic 
fight to preserve their own country and 
beat off the Japanese invaders who seek 
to subject them to slavery or death. 

Mr. Speaker, America will be safe in 
the hands of young Americans such as 
Fred Gong. As one of the judges of this 
contest said: 

What impresses me most about the com- 
petition is the unanimous conviction among 
the younger generation that our way of life 
can and must be preserved. To me this is 
positive proof that there are no bottlenecks 
in the production line of the arsenal of young 
democracy. 


Under ieave heretofore granted, I in- 
clude as part of my remarks an article 
written by this young American, describ- 
ing his journey across the United States, 
which was made possible as a part of the 
award for his achievement. I also in- 
clude a short biographical statement of 
this Chinese family and the boy who has 
performed this outstanding achievement. 
These articles appeared in the Sunday 
Oregonian under date of July 27, 1941, 
and are as follows: 


[From the Sunday Oregonian, Portland, Oreg., 
July 27, 1941] 

1 TuHrvnk America Is SWELL—A CONFESSION OF 
FaITH FROM Freppiz GONG (A VERY Happy 
Younc MAN OF PORTLAND, OREG.) 

(By Fred Gong) 

In two and a half wonderful weeks I trav- 
eled from Portland to the tip of Cape Cod, 
where America’s artists have found a para- 
dise among the fishermen of New England. I 
saw Chicago, Washington, New York, and Bos- 
ton, and besides the cities I saw the moun- 
tains, and fields, and prairies that shape 
America. 

Maybe it’s because I am young that every- 
thing was thrilling. Sometimes I wonder 
whether, if 1 were older, it would have been 
possible to enjoy America as much, or whether 
such a feeling as mine must be explained as 
a byproduct of one’s teens. 

However you explain it, America to me was 
all a marvelous adventure, an experience you 
see and feel more easily than you tell. On 
the train I tried to put some of my feeling 
into drawings. My art teacher, Miss Ruth 
Halvorsen, of Lincoln High School, accom- 
panied me on the trip, also as a guest of the 
American magazine, and we sketched with 
water colors whenever there was time 
throughout the trip. 

Riding on the train, we sketched the power- 
ful brown mountains of the Rocky range, 
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and the prairies of Wyoming, where herds of 
white-faced cattle graze on the rolling land- 
scape. We really saw cowboys, too. If I were 
a@ cowboy in Wyoming, I know how I'd feel— 
it’s a place where you seem to rule the world. 
You feel you are very high up and the land is 
very far down. 

In Chicago, we saw the Art Institute and 
all its masterpieces. The Institute and the 
National Museum in Washington, and the fine 
museums in New York City opened my eyes 
to the artistic wealth of America. I had al- 
ways thought the great paintings were kept 
in Europe, but scores of them are here. 

In Wi ton, we saw the Capitol, the 
Congressional Library, Washington’s and Lin- 
coln’s Monuments, General Lee’s Home at 
Arlington, and Mount Vernon, where George 
Washington lived and died. And from Wash- 
ington we continued on to New York. 

New York—with its skyscrapers and sub- 
ways, its theaters and hotels, its stock ex- 
change and the long green island called Cen- 
tral Park—holds the finest things man has 
made. But we saw the lower East River sec- 
tion, too, and it seemed to me New York has 
er of the worst, as well as most of the 

st. 

On our trip to Boston and Provincetown, 
Miss Halvorsen was the guide. I want to go 
back to Provincetown some day. The colors 
jumped up like nothing I had ever seen—the 
water was never so blue, the sand never had 
so many colors—yellow, ochre, orange, green, 
Prussian blue. 

On the boat returning from Provincetown 
to Boston, scmeone heard I had won the 
American’s $1,000 art prize, and I had to make 
a speech from the bandstand and autograph 
all copies of the magazine on the boat. 

How this could have happened to me, I can- 
not explain. I only know I think America is 
swell—it’s wonderful. 


SO THE FAMILY STAYED IN OREGON—AND FREDDIE 
WENT TO NEW YORK 


The American public likes to have its deci- 
sions vindicated now and then—and vindica- 
tion never came more agreeably than in the 
case of the Portland Chinese-American family 
which thousands of citizens have come to 
know simply, almost affectionately, as “the 
Gongs.” 

The Gongs—Fred Gong and his wife, May; 
their Mexican-born son Henry, 20; and their 
four American-born children, Fred, 18; Betty, 
16; Peter, 14; and Michael, 4—are living use- 
ful American lives today because the public 
came to their rescue 214 years ago. 

Chinese-born, Mr. and Mrs. Gong entered 
the United States from Mexico in 1922 with 
their first child, Henry, then 1 year old. They 
remained after forfeiting $3,000 bond, and 14 
years later the father, mother, and son Henry 
were arrested in Portland on a charge of 
illegal entry into the United States. By that 
time there were three more children, Amer- 
ican-born, and a baby was on the way. 

After 2 years of delay, the case came to a 
head in 1938, and the crux of the public's 
concern was this: Should a family with ‘our 
young American citizens in its ranks be split 
by a deportation action, or packed off in 
whole or in part to China, when that land 
was under Japanese invasion? The public’s 
answer was “No.” 

So effectively did Portlanders protest that 
the deportation action was dropped, and the 
Gongs permitted to remain. 

Since that time, son Henry has distin- 
guished himself annually by winning scholar- 
ships at Albany College. Daughter Bettr has 
been praised as a pianist. 

Now, son Freddie has established himself 
as the best high-school artist in America. In 
June he was named winner of the American 
Magazine Youth Art Forum’s $1,000 first 
award for his oi] painting, reproduced above, 
showing the contributions of the Oregon 
country to the Nation. In addition to the 
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$1,000, he was taken to New York C:ty as a 
guest of the magazine, and he tells about his 
trip in the story at the top of this page. 

With his prize, Freddie Gong plans tc pur- 
sue his art studies. Those who have watched 
his progress since the days when, as a 4-year- 
old, he returned home from the zoo and drew 
pictures of the animals on the sidewalk in 
front of his father’s barber shop, believe that 
the young artist’s career will be a great one. 

And those who went to the rscue of the 
Gongs 3 years ago are prouder now than ever 
that, unknowingly, they contributed hand- 
somely to the artistic wealth of young Amer- 
ica by the kindly act of saving one family 
from disruption and perhaps disaster. 


War in Heaven Again 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 31, 1941 


ARTICLE FROM THE CHRISTIAN 
CENTURY 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I take this 
opportunity of calling to the attention of 
the country and the Congress the follow- 
ing pointed parable from the Christian 
Century for July 23, 1941. Its author, 
Rev. John Haynes Holmes, is One of the 
distinguished clergymen of America, 
there being 45 lines devoted to his ac- 
tivities and accomplishments in the 
current volume of Who’s Who in Amer- 
ica. 


[From the Christian Century of July 23, 1941] 
WAR IN HEAVEN AGAIN—A PARABLE 
(By John Haynes Holmes) 


Now the war in heaven had ended with a 
victory for Michael and his angels; and Satan 
and all his hosts had been cast into hell. 

But Satan was not content with hell and 
wanted to get back into heaven again. So he 
plotted and planned another war. Only he 
doubted Beelzebub, lest Beelzebub turn 
against him when he was engaged with 
Michael and his angels and gain the headship 
of hell. So he took Beelzebub into his confi- 
dence and talked with him about his pur- 
poses and besought his aid. And Beelzebub 
consented. And behold, Satan and Beelzebub 
signed a nonaggression pact. * * * 

And the war came and raged a yea. and 9 
months, and Satan won great victorie> over 
Michael. But Beelzebub helped not in the 
fight, but watched Satan and took advantage 
of him and profited greatly in his own in- 
terest. And Satan distrusted Beelzebub the 
more, and suspected that he had in Beelzebub 
@ jealous rival, and therefore a foe who would 
rise against him when he was locked in final 
combat with Michael. 

So Satan pondered the problem and took 
counsel with his infernal ministers and cap- 
tains. And these ministers and captains also 
did distrust Beelzebub and advised attack 
upon him, that he be destroyed. Then would 
Satan be frce to fight and destroy Michael 
and win again his place in heaven. And 
Satan agreed and turned all his minions 
against Beelzebub. And Beelzebub marshaled 
all his deadly hosts against Satan. And there 
was war inhell. * * * 


Now, when Michael saw this he was glad. 
And he mounted the ramparts of heaven and 
lifted a shout. And he hailed Beelzebub as 
his brother in arms, and promised him aid 
and comfort in his battle against Satan. He 
said he took back nothing of all that he had 
said against Beelzebub; but, he added, “We 
have but one aim and one single irrevocable 

We have resolved to destroy Satan. 
* * * Any demon who fights Satan will 
have our aid. Any demon who fights with 
Satan is our foe.” And he sent a celestial 
commission into hell to confer with Beelze- 
bub and to join*hand and hear. with him. 

Ani Michael went to God and told the 
Most High what be had dcne. And he said, 
“Behold, O God, Beelzebub is now our friend. 
We beg that he be received among us and 1° 
crowned with light and be given Thine own 
sword. For this is a holy war, and those aze 
holy who fight against our foe.” 

And God laughed. 


St. Lawrence Seaway Not a Defense 
Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. WALTER C. PLOESER 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 31, 1941 


RADIO ADDRESS OF HON. WALTER C. 
PLOESER, OF MISSOURI 


Mr. PLOESER. Mr. Speaker, it was 
my privilege to address the Nation on 
the subject of the St. Lawrence seaway 
project over the Columbia Broadcasting 
System on Saturday, July 26. The fol- 
lowing are my remarks: 


It has been my privilege on two prior oc- 
casions to speak to the American people on 
various phases of the Great Lakes-St. Law- 
rence seaway project—once, concerning the 
treaty history, and once, concerning the 
detrimental economic effect. Only very 
briefly have I mentioned anything in regard 
to the argument being adyanced that this is 
a defense project. 

There is an attempt to build in the public 
mind the false opinion that the St. Law- 
rence seaway was a defense measure. . 

Very few people have the privilege to come 
to Washington and listen to the committee 
hearings on legislation. The press, restricted 
by a need for brevity, is unable to get the 
entire story before the people. 

onight my purpose is to convince you that 
the St. Lawrence seaway is not a defense 
measure. I shall comment briefly on some of 
the statements of the people advocating the 
project in the name of defense. By their 
own statements you and I will be able to 
judge the truth of this defense claim. You 
will agree with me that the term “defense” 
in connection with the St. Lawrence seaway 
project is but an excuse. It is a pity that 
at a time like this when the Nation is so 
heavily burdened with the costs of actual and 
true defense work that anyone should at- 
tempt to foist this additional burden upon 
the American taxpayer. 

For the benefit of those who are not ac- 
quainted with the project, I explain. At the 
present time, the Rivers and Harbors Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives in the 
Congress of the United States is considering 
a bill which would approve and authorize an 
agreement between the Government of the 
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United States and the Government of the 
Dominion of Canada. This agreement calls 
for the building of the St. Lawrence seaway 
and power project. According to our Consti- 
tution, the agreement is really a treaty and 
should have been submitted to the United 
States Senate for ratification. This consti- 
tutional method has failed once before dur- 
ing this administration. Feeling that it 
would not be possible to secure the consti- 
tutional two-thirds vote needed in the Sen- 
ate, the devious method of presenting the 
treaty as an agreement is being used in the 
hope of obtaining congressional approval by 
a simple majority vote of both Houses. 

The Great Lakes-St. Lawrence seaway and 
power project is a plan to open the Great 
Lakes to ocean traffic and international trade 
by creating a 27-foot channel through the 
Lakes and rivers from Lake Superior to the 
mouth of the St. Lawrence River in Canada. 
It includes the building of a power dam, The 
authority sought from Congress would au- 
thorize the President to transfer the power 
produced to the State of New York. The 
cost, which, of course, would be borne by the 
taxpayers of the Nation, is estimated by the 
proponents at approximately $266,000,000. To 
make the deepened channel usable, it will 
also be necessary for the Government to 
deepen many important harbors in the Great 
Lakes. No estimates are being advanced by 
the administration for this harbor work, but 
conservative technicians believe that such 
necessary work will run the total cost to an 
amount in excess of $1,000,000,000. 

During the last few weeks the Rivers and 
Harbors Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives has been holding public hearings 
on this St. Lawrence subject. The purposes 
of the seaway are twofold; first, the develop- 
ment of ocean navigation into the Great 
Lakes; second, the development of a power 
dam for the production of electric power. I 
have strongly opposed the navigation part 
of the project because of its injury to the 
Nation from an economic standpoint. The 
two interests are so joined together at the 
present time so as to be almost inseparable. 
I am opposing the power project at this time 
because of the need of speed in the develop- 
ment of electric energy for defense. 

The proponents say it is national defense. 
The facts, however, are a glaring contradic- 
tion to all of the arguments advanced in 
behalf of the project as a defense measure. 

Only a novice would be foolhardy enough 
at this time to predict the ultimate disposal 
of the issues involved. They are so numerous 
and so vitally important that years may be 
consumed in their final determination. The 
project itself involves not only questions of 
international law and international rights, 
but it also involves questions of sovereignty 
and the rights of the Federal Government 
under the general welfare clause of the Fed- 
eral Constitution. This issue is nonpartisan. 
The ratification of the agreement is béing 
urged by the powerful forces of the adminis- 
tration, by the Governor of New York, and by 
a few friends of free trade and economic in- 
ternationalism throughout the Nation. Odd- 
ly enough, among many others, it is being 
opposed by men in the shipping industry on 
the Great Lakes, who see in the building of 
a deep waterway to the ocean the end of 
American supremacy on the fresh-water seas 
of the continent. 

Is this Great Lakes-St. Lawrence seaway 
a defense measure? I say it is not. If it is 
not, then we certainly cannot afford it at this 
time. If it is not, then we would be fool- 
hardy to waste time on the project when 
time is so important. In spite of all of the 
promises of the administration to cut to the 
bone all nondefense spending, the admin- 
istration is already authorized to spend, in 
the coming year, $88,000,000 more for non- 
defense expenditures than they spent last 
year. Whatever might be added by this pro- 
posal will be just that much more non- 
defense spending. 
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Now, if St. Lawrence is defense, then the 
two defense aids must be navigation and 
electric power. If the proponents are to con- 
vince us that the project is necessary to de- 
fense, two main questions must be answered. 
These questions are: 

First. What defense aid can we obtain 
which will be immediately beneficial through 
improved facilities of navigaticn? 

Second. What electric-power facilities can 
be developed which can be ready for use in 
defense industry? 

The argument from the navigation stand- 
point has been that when we open the Great 
Lakes to ocean-going traffic, we can use the 
shipbuilding facilities of the Great Lakes. 
Secretary of the Navy Knox testified before the 
committee that the shipbuilding yards of the 
Great Lakes are already being used or about 
to be used to full capacity. Small Navy 
craft are being built on the akes. The deep- 
ening of the St. Lawrence channel, therefore, 
adds no shipbuilding facilities which are not 
now in good use. We do need more ship- 
ways to build ships. But even the inex- 
perienced can readily see that it is much to 
our immediate advantage to build new ship- 
ways on the East or West coasts or the Guif 
of Mexico, where they can be used now, with- 
out waiting 4 to 8 years before we would be 
able to get the boats, which are built, into 
the sea. When I think of building a ship- 
way on the Lakes—then building the ship— 
then building the deep channel to get the 
ship out to the ocean where it is to be used, 
I am reminded of the fellow who built a 
cabin cruiser in the basement of his home 
and then had to take the house apart be- 
cause it was much too big to get through the 
door. ; 

The President in his message to the Con- 
gress on June 5 of this year made a strong 
plea for the seaway and power project. He 
used his high office to throw full weight to 
the statement that this was a necessary de- 
fense project. It is unfortunate that this 
attempt has been made, because it constitutes 
one more weak link in the chain of nonde- 
fense spending attempts. The Nation is con- 
tinually being told that time is the great 
factor to be overcome. Time is the most 
important element and this is, of all times, 
no time to twist words or purposes. The 
President said in his message: “The seaway 
will help prevent transportation bottlenecks. 
It will increase our capacity to build ships.” 
As a matter of fact, if additional shipbuilding 
facilities for larger ships are to be had on the 
Great Lakes they must be built. Therefore, 
no bottleneck is to be relieved that cannot 
more conveniently be remedied on the coast 
line or the Gulf. Obviously, any such facility 
built on the Lakes becomes bottlenecked by 
the lack of a deeper channel. The adminis- 
tration’s most promising time for completion 
is 4 years. Any statement to the contrary is 
unfortunately misleading. Secretary Knox’s 
testimony before the House committee sub- 
stantiates my statement. 

The President further said: “No comparable 
power, shipbuilding, and transportation fa- 
cilities can be made available in the time 
required to construct this project.” The 
President claims 4 years to build the project. 
Electric power developed by steam plants, 
which can be built in 18 months, is certainly 
comparable power for our defense and more 
consistent with the Nation’s rush for time. 
Water-power development can go forward 
more leisurely and more beneficially after 
the war emergency. 

Under the present plan, when the power 
dam is built, it is the intention of the ad- 
ministration to give it to the State of New 
York. Governor Lehman, of New York, testi- 
fied that they believe (or he believes) that it 
belongs to New York. The taxpayers of the 
Nation pay for it but the State of New York 
gets it. This is without precedent. Any 
power so developed belongs to the people of 
the Nation and not to any one State. One 
astounding fact revealed in the hearings came 


out of the testimony of Lieutenant Governor 
Poletti, of New York. He testified that the 
State of New York had created, back in 1931, 
an agency known as the Power Authority of 
the State of New York. Since creation this 
agency has had nothing to do but attempt to 
sell to the Middle West and others the idea 
of building the St. Lawrence project. For 
this purpose the Legislature of New York 
gave the power authority $1,250,000. New 
York has money to spend to sell the rest of 
the Nation a bill of goods, but expects the 
taxpayers of the entire Nation to pay for 
the goods. 

Now, as I have stated, this Great Lakes- 
St. Lawrence seaway and power project is to 
be an agreement between the United States 
and Canada. The question immediately 
comes to your mind and mine, Does Canada 
consider this a necessary defense project? 
Remember, Canada is at war. Also remem- 
ber, tha: the United States is in the midst 
of a program of all-out aid to Britain and 
Canada. Canada has therefore a double 
stake—her own facilities and expenditures 
for defense or war and her interest in the 
American lend-lease all-out aid program, 
which is principally for her benefit as a part 
of the British Empire. 

On March 5 of this year W. L. MacKenzie 
King, then Secretary of State for External 
Affairs of the Canadian Government, ad- 
dressed an appeal to our Minister for a re- 
consideration of the proposed agreement in 
the light of the many, many defense needs 
of Canada and the United States. Couched 
in very careful diplomatic language, designed 
not to offend our President, the Canadian 
secretary sought an “out,” because he defi- 
nitely did not feel that the St. Lawrence 
project was necessary for defense. From his 
expressions one can plainly tell that he and 
his Government. for whom he was speaking, 
feel that a diversion of energy and money 
to such a project at this time would be a 
hindrance rather than a help. I will read 
very briefly from Mr. King’s letter to our 
Minister on the subject of the St. Lawrence 
agreement. 

Mr. King said: “The growing intensity of 
the war operations and the apprehension that 
still more serious perils will have to be faced 
in the very near future necessitate the most 
careful examination of any proposed expendi- 
ture from the point of view of public need 
and in the light of war requirements. 

“In existing circumstances, the Canadian 
Government desires to know whether the 
Government of the United States is of the 
opinion, in view of the position in Canada, 
and, of course, the position in the United 
States as well, that the project as outlined in 
the State Department’s pro‘.osals of 1936 and 
1938 and under consideration since that time 
should now be proceeded with.” 

Remember that Canada reaiizes that she 
must not offend us because she i: the recipi- 
ent of our lend-lease program. To Mr. King’s 
letter our Minister gave an insistent reply in 
the name of the President. The net result 
is that the whole proposal is vefore the Con- 
gress under the name of defense. It is plainly 
not a defense matter. It is the duty of the 
Members of the Congress and of the people 
who have to pay the bill to defeat this meas- 
ure. I insist that we must devote our ef- 
forts and our resources to real helps for de- 
fense and we niust not, in any fashion, use 
“defense” as an excuse to bring about the 
forced approval of any undertaking which is 
clearly not a defense project. The Nation 
now faces the most terrific tax burden in 
history. The Nation now is struggling under 
the most staggering and mounting debt in 
the history of any nation in the world. It is 
certainiy no time to be pluying at defense. 
It is time for us to really work at this job of 
defense. The administration’s duty is t get 
the job done and not spend its time setting 
up imaginary bottlenecks or ghost-defense 
projects. I appeal to you in the interest of 
your own welfare to urge your Members of 
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the Congress to oppose this waste of fleeting 
time, manpower, and money. For your in- 
terest—for your Nation’s interest, oppose the 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence seaway. 





A Country Editor Speaks the Sentiments 
of His People 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 30, 1941 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, from 
the South Haven (Mich.) Tribune of 
July 23, 1941, comes the following: 


RUSH MATERIALS, BUT KEEP OUR MEN AT HOME 


According to authorities, it is the belief of 
the President that this country can take many 
a belligerent step without formally becoming 
a participant in the war. Judging by recent 
German statements, that belief seems to be 
well grounded. Hitler’s spokesmen denounce 
the United States and its foreign policy, but 
they still say that Germany will not be forced 
into declaring war on us by “overt acts.” In 
short, Hitler’s legions are busy now without 
taking on a new foe. 

If Hitler had wished, he could obviously 
have construed the United States military 
occupation of Iceland as an act of war. Ice- 
land is less than a thousand miles from Ger- 
many, and could be developed into a major 
air base for use against the Reich. 

The reasons for occupying Iceland are clear 
enough. First, the American occupation has 
released numbers of Empire troops for service 
elsewhere—the bulk of them will probably be 
sent to Africa, where the British have just 
won a decisive victory over France, and where 
there are rumors of German action to pull - 
Vichy’s well-burnt chestnuts out of the fire. 

Second. The American occupation of Ice- 
land makes it possible for us to patro) and 
dceminate the greater part of the Atlantic 
Ocean. Thus British men-of-war need only 
to protect the convoys from Iceland to Eng- 
lish ports, which involves a distance of about 
700 miles. 

Third. The American occupation of Iceland 
has made it clear to the world that, as the 
President said, we will recognize no fixed geo- 
graphical boundaries in carrying out our 
policy of protecting this hemisphere from 
aggressors. It is the Government’s position 
that the airplane has made all previous ideas 
of hemispheric defense more or less obsolete, 
and that our military outposts may be far- 
flung indeed. 

Fourth. The American occupation of Ice- 
land may have been designed as a move to 
pave the way for future occupation of other 
foreign possessions, notably Dakar, in French 
Africa, and the strategic Cape Verde Islands. 

Theoretically our Navy is not convoying 
British shipping. It is simply patrolling the 
Atlantic. In actuality, many authorities be- 
lieve, there is little difference between a con- 
voy and a patrol. It has been announced 
that an American destroyer dropped depth 
charges over a German submarine. And 
American fighting ships are at sea now. warn- 
ing the British whenever they come on a Nazi 
raider. The American Navy, in other words, . 
is pretty much in the war 

Furthermore, American aid, thougr many 
still feel that it is not great enough, is be- 
coming a real factor in the conflict. Some of 
the great bombers which have been blast- 
ing away at German-occupied areas on the 
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continent, are of American make. British 
dreams of air equality and eventual air su- 
periority have not yet been realized, but they 
are coming closer to actuality. And at this 
time, with a large part of the German 
strength mobilized on the eastern front, 
British power, relatively speaking, is un- 
doubtedly greater by far than in the past. 

The recent statement by a British general 
to the effect that American manpower will 
be eventually necessary to lick Hitler, caused 
much speculation in this country. The 
British position, as stated by Mr. Churchill, 
has always been that the Empire needed 
only materials of war. not men. Whether 
that position will be changed, remains to be 
seen. Right now, there would be small 
chance of Congress authorizing another 
A. E. F. 

We are doing enough to furnish materi- 
als—let’s keep our boys home for our own 
Gefense. 


Mr. Speaker, the thought expressed in 
the last line of this editorial, “Let’s keep 
our boys home for our own defense” is 
but common sense. 

Even the most casual student, the 
most unobservant of international af- 
fairs knows that the sending of an Amer- 
ican Expeditionary Force for the inva- 
sion of Germany and the maintenance 
of that force across the sea is an impos- 
sible task. 

Roosevelt’s plan of sending the ma- 
rines, the armed forces, of the Navy or 
of the Army into foreign lands and then 
calling for this Government to send an 
expeditionary force to back them up, is 
but an underhanded, despicable way of 
evading the Constitution, usurping the 
right of Congress to declare war, of 
dragging America to the slaughter house 
of Europe. 

Congress should have foresight and 
knowledge enough to know that if Hit- 
ler threatens us, our forces should not be 
dissipated, we should not get into posi- 
tions which are impossible of defense; 
that we should prepare to defend our- 
selves on the battlefields and in the wa- 
ters where a successful defense can be 
made. 


American Cannon Fodder 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


EON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 30, 1941 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, we 
have plenty of young men who are suit- 
able and could be used for cannon fod- 
der but why have them shot, bombed, 
murdered to settle a quarrel between 
European nations? Why not’ keep 
American cannon fodder for national 
defense? 

Note the editorial which reads as fol- 
lows: 

Gen. Sir Claude Auchinieck, the new com- 
mander in chief of the British Army in the 
middle east, says that American manpower 
will be needed if the war is to be won 
properly 


“I've always thought the war must be 
won in Europe,” he told correspondents in 
Cairo, “in Germany, on Germany’s own soil, 
Therefore, I see as much need for Ameri- 
can manpower in this war as in the last.” 
Gen. Sir Archibald P. Wavell, whcm General 
Sir Claude succeeded, was of the same opin- 
ion. Neither has fought on Germany’s own 
soil. No British land force has been close 
to it and none has been on it as the war 
rounds out its second year. American man- 
power is to break into it and storm Berlin. 

The British generals talk of American man- 
power and mean cannon fodder. Manpower 
is a gentler word. The British are waiting 
until the youth of this country, millions of 
young men, have been conscripted into mili- 


tary service, and trained or untrained, can- 


be carried across seas to be thrown in 
masses against the German war machine to 
be blown to bits, to fight their way into 
Berlin and revenge the defeats in Norway, 
Flanders, reece, Crete, and Libya. 

The British people have been tavght to 
expect this. The British generals demand 
it. They are presenting an overcue note 
signed by the cannon-fodder traffickers of 
this country. It is natural fur British gen- 
erals who have fought their wars with other 
people’s soldiers to have these ideas and 
make such requisitions. It is not so natural 
that American society women who collect 
bundles for Britain should have the same 
feeling regarding the youth of their coun- 
try. It is not so natural for war committees, 
the Aid the Allies, the Fight for Freedom, the 
Friends of China, and the Union Now, to echo 
the demands of the British generals. 

But all these people are willing, even anx- 
ious, to immolate the young men of America 
on tke battlefields of the whole world and 
to do it now 


Read two British calls for the sacrific- 
ing of a million or more American young 
men. 


THE BRITISH CALL FOR OUR ARMY 


The Honorable Mr. Wedgwood, M. P., in this 
country to sell the war and a sideline of 
crockery, has been a bit more outspoken 
than smoother British representatives have 
thought wise. Mr. Wedgwood remarks that 
we are in the war up to our necks and we'd 
better get a sensible Congress and get going. 
“The trouble with you Americans,” he said, 
“is you are afraid to assume responsibility.” 
It is our war, said Mr. Wedgwood. 

Mr. Roosevelt has said there can be no 
peace with Hitler. Mr. Bullitt says this is 
our war and the people have chosen their 
course. Mr. McNutt says it has to be our 
war. Mr. Hull, and Mr. Knox, and Mr. Stim- 
son, and Mr. Ickes say it is our war. The 
American people have said it is not. If the 
British Government officials are listening to 
Mr. Roosevelt and his proxy voices and listen- 
ing only to them, they may have the idea that 
the United States is withholding payment 
on a long overdue promissory note. The 
American people didn’t sign it. 

The British generals say that to do the 
fighting properly and get the desired results 
Germany aust be fought on German terri- 
tory and annihilated there, which will re- 
quire an American expeditionary force of mil- 
lions. The British can keep an invader from 
getting to the island but they can’t throw an 
expedition on the continent. Their generals 
and their spokesmen say that there is where 
the war must be carried, and for that purpose 
the Americans are needed. 

Probably the British can’t understand how 
a government such as Mr. Roosevelt’s could 
exist when it misrepresents so large a major- 
ity of the people. They may think that such 
a government would have to resign. If a 
British Government tried to take the British 
people into a war they saw no reason for 
entering, a war they knew would be the most 
deadly in which they had ever engaged, that 
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British Government would give way to one 
which was representative of the people. 

The American people apparently must rec- 
oncile themselves to being deceived by their 
executive branch of Government. They look 
to Congress to represent them and to make 
good on the pledges Mr. Roosevelt has given 
the country. He does not intend to abide by 
his promises but Congress can hold him to 
them. 

Of this much the American people may be 
certain: When General Wavell and General 
Auchinleck—incidentally from the occupica 
lands of India and Egypt—call for our Army, 
when their call is echoed by Parliamentarian 
Wedgwood, by the foreign office man Van- 
sittart, and others, they are demanding what 
they have been promised. They reveal to the 
United States why Mr. Roosevelt asks author- 
ity to hold the men in service and to send 
them anywhere he wishes. 

The British knew the American Army was 
being raised to fight its way to Berlin. They 
want it now for the western front while the 
Russians are still fighting on the eastern. 
Mr. Wedgwood voices the impatience. 


Mr. Roosevelt creates an emergency 
without an authority of law. He does 
something to offend a foreign nation and 
then he calls upon Congress to back him 
up—then turns to the people and tries to 
make them believe that Congress is re- 
sponsible for his wastefulness, for the na- 
tional bankruptcy he created, for the un- 
employment he brought about, for the 
war which we are traveling across the 
seas to find. 

If Congress is to deserve the respect of 
the people it should unmask the execu- 
tive branch of the Government and show 
the people cnce fcr all whether this ad- 
ministration believes in constitutional 
government, in the preservation of the 
four freedoms here at home; or whether 
political ambition has obscured its judg- 
ment, destroyed its reason, and under- 
mined its patriotism, and is driving us 
into this war. 


America’s Duty To Keep Faith With 


Americans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WALTER C. PLOESER 


OF MISSOURI 
‘IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 31, 1941 


RADIO ADDRESS OF HON. WALTER C. 
PLOESER, OF MISSOURI 


Mr. PLOESER. Mr. Speaker, it was 
my privilege to address the Missouri 
Conclave of the Order of DeMolay meet- 
ing at Washington University, St. Louis, 
Mo., July 26, 1941. The address was 
broadcast over station KSD, St. Louis. 

The following are my remarks: 

Dad Land, Brother George Doering, and 
De Molays, when George Doering asked me 
some weeks ago to attend this Missourl 
Conclave of the Order of De Molay, for the 
purpose of speaking to you, I felt that I 
had been signally honored. Some of you 
perhaps know that De Molay has been very 
kind to me throughout the past 19 years. 
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Honors have been mine in abundance. In 
the solitude of my most secret thoughts I 
have often wondered whether I fully deserve 
such commendation from my brothers or 
from an organization to which I personally 
owe so very, very much. Under no circum- 
stance could I have refused George Doering 
and under no circumstance could I have re- 
fused De, Molay or Dad Land. This is the 
first formal speech, not prepared exclusively. 
for radio, that I have made in Missouri since 
my induction into the Congress of the United 
States. I feel inspired by the complimentary 
invitation you have extended me. I am, in- 
deed, happy to be here. 

If I should dare to reminisce, I would say 
that appearing before a Missouri Conclave 
of De Molay is quite like a soldier returning 
to the battleground of the past. Fifteen 
years ago when I presided over the Missouri 
conclave, there existed a lot of well-inten- 
tioned, good-natured, healthy. and strenuous 
competition between chapters and ambitious 
individuals. Times have not changed—or 
have they? One regret is that I shall not 
be permitted to stay continuously with you 
for the 2 days of your sessions. 

I take this opportunity to salute the honor 
and integrity; to salute the tireless effort 
and tremendous devotion to the service of 
the young manhood of America which has 
been demonstrated over all these years by 
Frank Land, the founder of the Order of 
De Molay; I salute the George Doerings, the 
Fred Reinhardts, and all the others who 
have for long years so conscientiously served 
their Nation in the work of De Molay. Rev- 
erently, I add my humble prayer to the mem- 
ory of the devoted servants of American 
youth, who have gone on to the greater and 
more glorious field of De Molay service, the 
Wagners, the Marshalls, and the Dulaneys. 
Their memory is my shrine. 

The youth of any nation is the lifeblood 
of that nation. So it is that every man who 
serves youth well serves his nation well. The 
mothers and fathers of the nation are the 
direct guardians of the nation’s future. The 
principles and ideals which they inculcate 
into the lives of their children are the direct 
plans for the future of America. It is the 
ome and the church and the school with 
which De Molay coordinates its service to 
youth. 

American youth, your tomorrow is being 
made today. That which your seniors do 
today will determine what you must do or 
undo tomorrow. You men—and you are 
men—-will in a few short years assume the 
full responsibility of citizenship. My con- 
stant hope is that we who are today charged 
with the responsibility and stewardship of 
that great privilege of American citizenship 
will not in any way forsake you. If we create 
new opportunities, you will enjoy them. If 
we create unusual burdens, you will have to 
carry them. If every man in business, if 
every man in the professions, if every man 
in public office, and if every father and 
mother of America would only realize that 
whatever they do today affects your destiny, 
this could and would always be a land of 
peace, tranquility, and opportunity. 

Sometimes years and ambition cause men 
and women to forget the days of their youth. 
Sometimes men in high and low positions 
alike, in their selfish narch for gain and 
power, are prone to forget that they, too, 
were once the youth of the land. When men 
forget their youth, then, too, is the youth of 
that day forgotten. When such men forget, 
we have pain and suffering. When such men 
forget, we have the misdeeds which injure the 
world. When such men forget their youth, 
we have war and famine and hunger and 
misery and death. 

Old men do not fight wars. They only 
plan them. The youth of the Nation seldom 
ever plan a war. They only fight them. 
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As a Member of your Congress, I feel a spe- ; ing war. It may seem odd to some, but for 


cial responsibility today. My incumbent 
duty seems to me to be to discuss with you 
the immediate problems of the Nation which 
affect you—the young men of the Nation. 

The Nation today is in the midst of a false 
boom of prosperity, brought about through 
the prosecution of our enormous defense pro- 
gram. This boom of prosperity will fool 
many old heads and young heads alike. As 
it grows even larger and larger, many will 
allow themselves to be lulled into a sense of 
security, which really exists only temporarily. 
About the time the very youngest of you have 
reached majority a new crisis will face the 
American people, and you, the new citizens 
of the Nation, will be face to face with cold 
reality. - 

After the present emergency, regardless of 
which ultimate course the Nation may take, 
you in the first years of your independent re- 
sponsibilities, will be faced with the period 
of reconstruction. To rebuild the prosperity 
and happiness of the American people, will 
be, in a great measure, your direct responsi- 
bility. It will be a trying period. May I 
caution you to remember that—that which 
is built now, may be built upon sand. That 
which you build then, must be built on more 
solid stuff. 

You have a right, as American youth, to 
be dealt with frankly. To me it seems that 
America’s most important duty is to keep 
faith with Americans. Keeping faith with 
Americans is fundamental. This means that 
every person charged with the affairs of this 
Nation must keep faith with American youth. 

The momentous question before all of us 
today is: Will America go to war? Men in 
high public positions have promised that we 
will not. Men in high public positions have 
promised that American youth will not be 
sent to fight on foreign soil. This to me, as 
a Member of the Congress, is a solemn obli- 
gation which I have assumed to the youth 
of America. For my part, I intend to keep 
that obligation and to do everything in my 
power to induce other men to keep their 
similar obligations. I interpret these prom- 
ises to mean that we will not send an ex- 
peditionary force to fight in any foreign war. 
I interpret other promises not made by me 
but by my predecessors in the Congress to 
mean that when the Government makes a 
contract with American youth, that contract 
must be kept 

National unity has but one foundation, 
faith. Faith is destroyed by broken prom- 
ises. Faith in America grows greater and 
greater and greater by the demonstration of 
those in public places to keep their promises. 
Our faith made firm, our national unity 
shall be unquestioned, and our defensibility 
invincible. 

You are the strength of America. You 
must be made stronger and that newer and 
greater strength must come from renewed 
faith and allegiance and loyalty. 

Rapidly changing world events may, within 
hours, change the course of America. The 
essential performance of the Nation today is 
to build a strong and impregnable defense. 
Why should we build a strong defense? Is it 
because we are threatened with attack? No; 
I do not believe that we are threatened with 
attack from without. But we must prepare 
to defend ourselves from the strongest pos- 
sible enemy, 60 that no one nation ur group 
of nations will even flirt with the idea of 
molesting our peace. 

If we are to grow strong defensively, the 
youth of the Nation, who are and always will 
be the defenders of any nation, must be 
trained and equipped. To such a program, 
the youth of America have willingly sub- 
mitted. 

Now, if we make ourselves strong and in- 
vincible in a military way, there is no jus- 
tiflable reason why America should have to 
become involved in any other nation’s shoot- 


my part I am peculiarly selfish of America for 
Americans. I am extremely selfish where 
American youth is concerned. 

In our democratic way, as Americans, we 
cherish the right to disagree, to hold and 
fight for our own opinions. Certainly, I do 
not expect everyone to agree with my opinion 
as to what constitutes the proper course for 
America today. I do hold that we are not yet 
at war, and that if we are determined in our 
course for peace, there is not likely to be any 
justifiable reason to go to war. Our course, 
as I see it, is to complete, in every expedi- 
tious way we can, the defense of America and 
preserve right here all of the freedoms which 
we claim to be American. In this way only 
can this Nation be the beacon of freedom 
for the world. 

At times I feel the course of man-made 
events here at home sweeping us on into the 
maelstrom of world chaos. If this dastardly 
curse, known as war, should be ours in the 
near future—and I promse you that I shall 
fight such a course to the last—with it will 
come a special challenge to youth. If over 
the brink, to war we should go, whether by 
blunder or stupidity, remember Americans, 
young and old, that this is our Nation. You 
and I may not agree with the direction, but 
at all costs, America must be preserved. 

The challenge to youth will be to meet the 
test of the time. You will meet that chal- 
lenge and conquer it, you always have—you 
always will. With your unconquered spirit, 
you will save America and rebuild it into the 
glory which is hers for the welfare of her 
people. You will not fail, because you— 
youth of America—have the indomitable 
spirit of the pioneer. Forward is your only 
goal. May that goal be peace and right for 
our beloved country, but peace or war, right 
or wrong, our country first and forever. 





The Fundamentals of 1776 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. FRED BRADLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 31, 1941 


OPEN LETTER TO THE BOARD OF DIREC- 
TORS OF THE AMERICAN COALITION 


Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, 1 include the follow- 
ing letter from the American Coalition: 

AMERICAN COALITION, 
Washington, D. C. August 1, 1941. 
Open letter to the board of directors of the 
American Coalition: 
THE FUNDAMENTALS OF 1776 

My Dear Compatriots: Less than 4 weeks 
ago on the one hundred and sixty-fifth anni- 
versary of our Declaration of Independence, 
the President said: 

“In 1776 we waged war in behalf of the 
great principle that government should de- 
rive its just powers from the consent of the 
governed.” 

The question now foremost in the minds 
of all citizens of our beloved country is this: 

Are we going to wage war now with the 
“consent of the governed” or in defiance of 
their will? 
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Upon the answer to that question may well 
Gepend the survival of our constitutional, re- 
publican form of government created by the 
men who fought and won the war referred 
to by the President. 

Last Fourth of July the President also said: 

“But now, in our generation—in the past 
few years—a new resistance, in the form of 
several new practices of tyranny, has been 
making such headway that the fundamentals 
of 1776 are being struck down abroad and 
definitely they are threatened here.” 

Let us look at these fundamentals of 1776 
now threatened here. They are set forth in 
the Declaration of Independence. Here are a 
few excerpts and some comments upon their 
present-day application. 

“The history of the present King of Great 
Britain,” wrote Thomas Jefferson in the Dec- 
laration of our Independence, “is a history of 
repeated injuries and usurpations, all having 
in direct object the establishment of an abso- 
lute tyranny over these States.” 

Inasmuch as the Constitution of the United 
States confers upon the Congress and upon 
the Congress alone, the power to declare war, 
the greatest injury and usurpation of power 
the American people could suffer would be 
the injection of this Nation into war by any 
other means than that envisaged by the men 
of 1776 in writing our fundamental law. 

Here are the closing statements in the rec- 
ord of the debate on the war power in the 
Constitutional Convention of 1789. (U. S. 
Formation of the Union, p. 562): 

“Mr. Gerry never expected to hear in a re- 
public a motion to empower the executive 
alone to declare war. 

“Mr. ExswortH. There is a material dif- 
ference between the cases of making war and 
making peace. It should be more easy to 
get out of war, than into it. * * * Mr. 
Mason was against giving the power of war 
to the Executive, because not safely to be 
trusted with it; or to the Senate, because not 
so constructed as to be entitled to it. He 
was for clogging rather than facilitating war; 
but for facilitating peace. He preferred ‘de- 
clare’ to ‘make.’ 

“On motion to insert ‘declare’—in place of 
‘make,’ it was agreed to.” 

Could the intent of this fundamental 
power written by the men of 1776 into the 
Constitution of the Government which they 
created in 1789 be more clear? Hardly 

Here is another excerpt from the Declara- 
tion of Independence worthy of your atten- 
tion: 

“He (the King of Great Britain) has ob- 
structed the administration of justice by re- 
fusing his assent to laws for establishing 
judiciary powers.” 

In connection with this fundamental of 
1776, be it noted that Mr. Roosevelt vetoed 
the Logan-Walter bill passed by Congress to 
grant citizens a review by the courts of acts 
infringing their constitutional rights com- 
mitted by an arrogant bureaucracy now in 
power 

The President’s veto of this bill is the more 
reprehensible because in his message to Con- 
gress on January 3, 1936, he said: 

“They realize that in 34 months we have 
built up new instruments of public power. 
In the hands of a people’s government this 
power is wholesome and proper. But in the 
hands of political puppets of an economic 
autocracy such power would provide shackles 
for the liberties of the people. Give them 
their way and they will take the course of 
every autocracy of the past—power for them- 
selves, enslavement for the public.” 

Heretofore—with all respect to the Presi- 
dent—there never has been an autocracy of 
any kind in control of our Nation. There is 
now, and what the President says of autoc- 
racy applies to it. 

Congressman Cox, of Georgia, whose ability 
is as unimpeachable as his patriotism, makes 


the following pertinent comment on the exist- 
ing situation: 

“It is unionist collectivism that hampers, 
retards, and hinders production for defense 
today—that defiantly ignores the public in- 
terest, threatens the public welfare, and crip- 
ples industrial operations by striking at a 
time of national emergency * * *. The 
Federal Government has refused consistently 
to consider any proposal to curb either the 
powers or the activities of unionist leaders 
and agitators. Federal authorities, Federal 
bureaucrats, Federal courts shade all deci- 
sions in favor of unionist collectivism. * * * 
The whole scheme is to let conditions become 
so bad as to afford an excuse for the Govern- 
ment to take over industry—the very thing 
which the leftists are seeking and have been 
working to bring about. The collectivism of 
labor constitutes a greater danger to the Re- 
public at this very hour than does Hitler and 
all his kind.” (From speech of Representa- 
tive Cox, p. A2843, Appendix of the CoNGREs- 
SIONAL RECORD.) ’ 

But let me quote again from the Declara- 
tion of Independence: 

“He (The King) has made judges depend- 
ent on his will alone, for the tenure of their 
offices, and the amount and payment of their 
salaries.” 

This Nation will not soon forget the out- 
burst of anger of an outraged citizenry when 
the President sought to drive through Con- 
gress legislation which would empower him 
to pack the Supreme Court with Justices pre- 
sumably subservient to his will. To what 
extent the people’s victory in that struggle 
has been nullified by resignations, death, and 
the prclongation of Mr. Roosevelt’s power 
through his election for a third term, in de- 
fiance of all tradition, time alone can tell. 

One more citation should suffice: 

“He (the King of Great Britain) has erected 
a multitude of new offices, and sent hither 
swarms of officers to harass the people, and 
eat out their substance.” 

Well, my fellow citizens, the President has 
created scores of new executive agencies of 
government and increased the number of 
civil servants by 723,000. He has enlarged the 
national debt and obligations guaranteed as 
to principal and interest by the Federal Gov- 
ernment to the stupendous total of $55,362,- 
000,C00. He has expended in all, down to 
June 30, 1941, over $73,000,000,000 of your 
money. He has called for additional appro- 
priations, now granted, of over $33,000,000,000. 

Not satisfied with power, granted b; the en- 
actment of H. R. 1776, to give away our ships 
and our armaments, to take any articles con- 
ceivably of use for defense purposes and to 
give them to Great Britain or to the Soviet 
Union, the President has now asked of Con- 
gress authority to take, in his discretion, vir- 
tually any and all property you possess for use 
in an emergency which he has in large meas- 
ure created by the foreign policy he has 
pursued 

That, my fellow citizens, caps the climax. 

Is it astonishing that the name of the 
great author of the fundamentals of 1776 
was hissed and booed at the last convention 
of the party which for generations claimed 
him as its prophet? 

The truth is the New Deal need. war to 
shackle socialism on your backs. The New 
Deals needs war to blind you to the complete 
bankruptcy of its pretended restoration of 
prosperity. The New Deal needs war to make 
crushing taxation acceptable. The New Deal 
needs war to destroy the fundamentals of 
1776 and establish a personal dictatorship on 
the ruins of the American Republic. 

My fellow citizens, we are on the verge of 
war. 

Again, I quote from the President’s ad- 
dress: 

“I tell the American people solemnly that 
the United States will never survive as a 
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happy and fertile oasis of liberty surrounded 
by a cruel desert of dictatorship.” 

That gloomy forecast struck a strange 
note on the anniversary of our Declara- 
tion of Independence. The little bands of 
farmers at Lexington, Concord, and Bunker 
Hill were not so easily daunted as Mr. Roose- 
velt. 

The men who proclaimed the fundamen- 
tals of 1776 to the world were not deterred 
by the garrisons of British Regulars and 
the Fleet of the Mistress of the Sea. Those 
men in a “cesert of cruel dictatorship” 
hurled the armies of the hated tyrant from 
our shores not once but twice, and their de- 
scendants have maintained our independ- 
ence for 165 years in the face of all the kings, 
emperors and dictators of Eur dp2 and Asia. 

The lessons of history are imperishable. 

The Republics of Greece and Rome fell. 
Why? 

Because their people were debauched and 
their manpower dissipated in the foreign ad- 
ventures of glamorous demagogues. 

The handwriting is on the wall. 

To those among you who have written to 
our office for advice as to what you should 
do in this crisis, I say to you: 

The framework of the Constitution still 
stands. Its guaranties still hold. 

Every man in the Congress is your agent 
and the agent of your State and your com- 
munity. Each and every one of them and the 
executive officers of your Government have 
taken a solemn oath before God and man to 
defend the Constitution against all enemies, 
foreign and domestic. Call upon them now 
and continuously for an account of their 
stewardship, until they again beseech your 
ballots. 

The fundamentals of 1776 are not the prop- 
erty or the creed of any individual or politi- 
cal party, they are the precious heritage of 
the American people. For their defense 
Democrats and Republicans have a common 
cause. None but the spokesmen for foreign 
nations and foreign isms can cavil at an 
appeal for union in support of it. 

You cannot evade your responsibilities as 
one of the sovereign people of the United 
States without paying the penalty for so 
doing. 

The Congress of the United States must not 
abdicate. 

Be an American. 

Call on your fellow Americans for an Amer- 
ican union now to guarantee our American 
independence and to preserve our American 
Constitution—that great charter of our lib- 
erties—the embodiment of the fundamentals 
of 1776. 

Yours for America now and forever, 

JOHN B. TREVOR. 


Antitrust Activities as Affecting Farmers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. GUY M. GILLETTE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 1 (legislative day of 
Monday, July 28), 1941 


ARTICLE FROM THE NATION'S 
AGRICULTURE 


Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
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Appendix of the Recorp an article ap- 
pearing in the Nation’s Agriculture, 
monthly, for July-August 1941, relative 
to the antitrust activities of the Depart- 
ment of Justice. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


{From the Nation’s Agriculture of July- 
August 1941] 


ANTITRUST AND THE FARMER 


The establishment of a special section 
within the Antitrust Division of the Depart- 
ment of Justice whose sole function will 
be to aid farmers in their fight against 
organized buying and selling monopolies 
has been announced by Thurman Arnold, 
Assistant Attorney General in charge of 
antitrust. 

Creation of the new section is a recogni- 
tion of the predominant role farmers have 
played in the 50-year-old struggle to free 
American markets from artificial restraints. 
The antitrust law was passed in 1890 largely 
as a result of agitation on the part of farm 
groups. 

The attempt during the last 3 years 
to provide sufficient funds to make antitrust 
enforcement a reality has had the consistent 
anc wholehearted support of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation and other farm 
organizations. Indeed the testimony of Ed- 
ward O’Neal before the House Appropriations 
Committee was decisive in obtaining a sub- 
stantial addition to the appropriation for 
the Antitrust Division, and the establish- 
ment of the new section is at least partly 
in response to a suggestion made by the 
American Farm Bureau Federation. 

The new section in the Antitrust Division 
will devote its full time to the task of elimi- 
nating every illegal restraint of trade which 
artificially raises prices the farmer has to 
pay for goods he buys or lowers prices the 
farmer receives for goods he sells or narrows 
the farmer’s market by raising the spread 
between farm prices and retail prices for 
farm products. 


EFFECTIVE AUDIENCE 


According to Mr. Arnold, the new section 
will provide a sympathetic and effective 
audience for farmers’ complaints against 
buying and selling monopolies and also a 
source to provide reliable information to 
the farmer, explaining to him his rights to 
protection under the antitrust laws and the 
programs undertaken by the Antitrust Di- 
vision to see to it that those rights are not 
violated. 

Meanwhile, the industry-wide food investi- 
gation initiated by the Antitrust Division 
last fall is already showing concrete results. 
As of June 20, 17 indictments had been re- 
turned against processors, distributors, and 
labor unions, cutting across the major ele- 
ments in the Nation’s food supply—rmeat, 
milk, fruits and vegetables, and bread. 
From the indictments already returned, the 
outlines of the types of restraints which 
lower farm income and restrict farm mar- 
kets can be seen. 

Three indictments charge conspiracy to 
lower prices paid to producers. The Canners 
League of California and the major fruit and 
vegetable canner3 have been charge’ with a 
conspiracy to fix prices paid to growezs and 
also the minimum prices charged for canned 
products. This practice protects the can- 
ners’ operating margin at the expense of 
producers and distributors and consumers. 

It is charged that concerted efforts were 
made to cut off the credit of canners who 
refused to fall in with the conspiracy. Rais- 
ing the price of canned fruit indirectly re- 
duced the size of the farmers’ market; by 


limiting the size of the pack it directly 
brought about a similar reduction; by de- 
Stroying independents it reduced the num- 
ber of potential purchasers; by dictating the 
terms of purchase and particularly the use 
of purchase contracts in which the price 
was left open it forced upon the grower mar- 
keting methods which protected the canner 
at the grower’s expense. 

The Dried Fruit Association of California 
and the major dried fruit packers have 
similarly been charged with an effort to fix 
both prices paid to growers and prices 
charged distributors and consumers. A 
grading and inspection system under which 
the Dried Fruit Association became the sole 
judge of quality was the principal device 
used. Small packers and nonmembers of 
the association were denied equal right to 
use the grading system and were thus pre- 
vented from effective competition. This 
reduced the number of purchasers of the 
growers’ fruit. 

The members of the association agreed 
to force upon the grower contracts in which 
the price of fruit was left undetermined; 
to refuse to guarantee a minimum price 
or a@ minimum return to the grower; to 
refuse to give the grower the benefit of any 
increase in price which might occur after 
the date of the contract; to refuse to grade 
fruit at the point where it is harvested; 
and to refuse to buy dried fruit except in 
accord with the grades arbitrarily estab- 
lished by the association. By such rules 
they decided in their own favor and against 
the grower every issue as to the way the 
growers’ fruit should be marketed. 


LAMB MARKETS 


The major meat packers in Chicago have 
been charged with controlling the prices paid 
-to producers for sheep and lambs. It is 
charged that, buyers representing the pack- 
ers agreed not to compete with each other 
for any shipment of sheep or lambs until 
late in the day, after the price had been well 
established; that each alley was assigned to 
@ particular buyer by the toss of a coin and 
thereby the farmer was deprived of the 
chance to get more than one bid, and that 
the firms and individuals indicted control 90 
percent of the market for lambs in Chicago. 

Another series of indictments charges 
wholesalers and retailers with a price-fixing 
conspiracy under the pretense of enforcing 
State unfair practices acts. In the case 
against the Washington Wholesale Tobacco 
& Candy Distributors, and others, the de- 
fendants are charged with fixing prices and 
enforcing their conspiracy under the pre- 
tense of complying with the Washington 
State Unfair Practices Act. They are also 
charged with boycotting national distributors 
who sell direct to retailers and allocating 
markets among themselves. 

In Denver, Colo. the Food Distributors 
Association, the major chains, and others 
were indicted for price fixing while pretend- 
ing to administer the Colorado Unfair Prac- 
tices Act. This law permits the use of cost 
surveys in determining whether or not the 
act has been violated. Under the pretext of 
ascertaining costs, the defendants are re- 
ported to have got together and arbitrarily 
fixed percentage mark-ups which they would 
use in establishing minimum prices. In 2 
years they doubled the percentage mark-up 
from 6 percent to 12 percent. In this case 
the defendants have already paid substantial 
fines rather than go to trial. In Connecticut, 
the Connecticut Food Council, major chains, 
and others have been indicted for similar con- 
spiracies under the pretext of complying with 
the State law. 

Another instance of price fixing on the part 
of wholesalers and retailers has been uncov- 
ered in the indictment brought against the 
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Western Washington Wholesale Grocers As- 
sociation, which charges that members of the 
association fixed prices and forced manufac- 
turers not to sell to jobbers who were not 
members of the association. 

Two indictments have been returned which 
involve the use of labor unions to police 
price-fixing agreernents among food distribu- 
tors. In Washington, D. C., several chains 
and two bakery drivers’ unions have been 
charged with fixing bread prices and keeping 
larger loaves off the market. It is said that 
the union drivers report violations of the 
agreement and reffuse to supply retailers who 
fail to conform. 

In Dubuque, Iowa, the Beatrice Creamery, 
a local of the truck drivers’ union, and sev- 
eral individuals were convicted on a price- 
fixing indictment. In this case an independ- 
ent distributor sought to increase his market 
by establishing a price of 11 cents for the first 
quart of milk and 8 cents for each additional 
quart on the same delivery. The conspirators 
blacklisted this distributor and imposed a fine 
of $100 upon any driver who accepted for his 
customers a transfer of patronage from other 
dairies to the price-cutting distributor. The 
defendants have been convicted, sentenced to 
imprisonment, and given a suspension of their 
sentence on condition that they pay fines 
and costs 

Three other indictments charge major 
dairy companies with simple price-fixing 
conspiracies. Im New York City, Sheffield, 
Borden, and their subsidiaries were indicted 
for fixing prices and attempting to maintain 
an artificial 2-cent differential between the 
so-called grade A milk and grade B, which 
were in reality substantially identical in 
quality. 

In San Francisco, the Evaporated Milk Asso- 
ciation—Borden, Carnation, Pet, and others— 
were charged with collusively fixing whole- 
sale and retail prices of evaporated milk, 
coercing jobbers and retailers to sell at the 
agreed prices, and maintaining arbitrary dif- 
ferentials between standard and secondary 
brands which are in reality substantially the 
same quality. 

In Philadelphia the major baking com- 
panies have been charged with conspiring 
in parts of four States to limit the size and 
weight of the leaf of bread, to fix prices and 
discounts, to prevent the sale of day-old 
bread, and to limit the right to market 
bread. Supplernentary to this indictment ts 
another in Philadelphia which charges the 
Freihofer Baking Co. and William Freihofer 
Baking Co. with waging local price wars in 
order to destroy independents or to force 
them to adopt the price-fixing schemes of the 
conspirators. 

In addition to those discussed above, in- 
dictments have been brought against the 
California rice industry, the Seattle Fish Ex- 
change, the California sardine industry, and 
brewing associations in Washington, Oregon, 
California, and Idaho. 

In spite of the progress made so far, the 
food investigation is still in its early stages. 
According to Department of Justice officials, 
a substantial umber of additional milk and 
bread indictments are bound to come follow- 
ing further investigation. Further indict- 
ments are to be expected in poultry, eggs, 
cheese, meat, sugar, ice cream, and fresh 
fruits and vegetables. The terminal market 
rackets are slated to be a major aspect of 
the investigation. The setting up of a spe- 
cial section to deal exclusively with these and 
other problems faced by the farmer in his 
struggle against concentrated economic power 
should facilitate the carrying out of a com- 
prehensive, thorough, and impartial job 
which is aimed to bring about a better diet 
for consumers and a better income for 
farmers. 
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Churchill’s Unfortunate Remark 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. BENNETT CHAMP CLARK 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 1 (legislative day of 
Monday, July 28), 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM ST. LOUIS POST- 
DISPATCH 


Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on July 30 there appeared in the 
St. Louis Post-Disnatch a very able edi- 
torial on the subject of the astonishing 
assumption by Prime Minister Churchill 
in declaring a foreign policy for the 
United States. The editorial is entitled 
“Churchill’s Unfortunate Remark.” I ask 
unanimous consent that the editorial 
may be printed in the Appendix of the 
REcORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of July 30, 
1941] 


CHURCHILL’S UNFORTUNATE REMARK 


Appearing before the House of Commons 
yesterday, Winston Churchill said: 

“The United States, the greatest single 
power, is giving us aid on a gigantic scale and 
is advancing in rising wrath and conviction 
to the very verge of war.” 

It is both understandable and exceedingly 
regrettable that the British Prime Minister 
should have taken it upon himself to make 
this statement. 

It is understandavle because Mr. Churchill 
was opening the debate on British war pro- 
duction and thus spoke officially as the re- 
sponsible head of ‘he British Government 
to Parliament. In this capacity, he sought to 
make a full report to the Commons on the 
war situation and Americar relations to it. 

But, however good Mr. Churchill’s inten- 
tions may have been, it is exceedingly re- 
grettable that these words came from his 
lips. The good and sufficient reason is the 
fact that the British Prime Minister is not 
the authority for statements like that on 
behalf of the American people. 

We have our own responsible Government. 
We have our President and our Congress. 
If anyone is to say to the world that this 
country “is advancing in rising wrath and 
conviction to the very verge of war,” it is 
the Chief Executive of the United States. It 
is the elected official who holds a commission 
from the American people. It is not the 
Prime Minister of Great Britain, who sits 
in Parliament as the member from Epping. 

And if any assembly is to hear and judge a 
statement like that, it is not the members of 
the British Parliament but the Representa- 
tives and Senators whom the American peo- 
ple have sent to Congress. If a statement of 
that sort is to be issued, and that in itself is 
@& grave question, the date Hne should be 
Washington, not London. 

Mr. Churchill’s assumption—for he has 
said somethirg which President Roosevelt 
has not yet gone so far as to say—is doubly 
bad. It is bad for England because it in- 
evitably will suggest to many Americans that 
the British are counting on an American 
expeditionary force in addition to the gen- 
erous aid in the form of arms and supplies 
which is now being provided. 


Gen. Sir Archibald P. Wavell, British com- 
mander in chief in the Middle East, told 
American correspondents in Cairo a month 
ago, that for victory Britain would finally 
require America's men. A few days later 
Lt. Gen. Sir Claude J. E. Auchinleck, also 
interviewed in Egypt, said that American 
manpower would be just as necessary as in 
the World War. Now the British Prime Min- 
ister says almost as much in other words. It 
is bad, in short, for the policy of aid to 
Britain, which Americans by and large en- 
dorse. 

But it is even worse in its relation to unity 
in the United States. One of our chief prob- 
lems is to conduct our foreign affairs in such 
a@ way as eventually to win the approval and 
support of those who now dissent. We live 
in a democracy, and in a democracy compli- 
ance is achieved by discussion and persua- 
sion among its members. By no stretch of 
the imagination can that end be furthered 
by having the head of the British Govern- 
ment make policy-shaping declarations for 
the American people. 

This should need to be pointed out only 
once. The British are such sticklers for form 
and the amenities that we may expect future 
pronouncements of this grave character to 
come direct from Washington, not by way of 
London. 


Tom Girdler 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 7 


HON. JOSEPH F. GUFFEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 1 (legislative day of 
Monday, July 28), 1941 


ARTICLE FROM THE NATION 


Mr. GUFFEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD a brief article 
from the Nation of July 26, 1941. 

I am sure the Members of the Senate 
will be interested in reading this article 
in view of statements made to Senate 
committees by Tom Girdler, president of 
the Republic Steel Co., about 4 years ago. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


Tom Girdler is still president of the Re- 
public Steel Corporation, and it was Girdler 
who declared 44% years ago that “he would 
go back to the farm and dig potatoes before 
he would sign with the C. I. O.” But on 
July 15 Republic Steel, the National Labor 
Relations Board, and the Committee of In- 
dustrial Organizations signed a stipulation 
settling all charges of Wagner Act violations 
against the company. Moreover, if the 
N. L. R. B. certifies that the C. 1. O. has a 
majority, the company will sign a contract 
with the union. Mr. Girdler explained his 
about face with the simple remark that Re- 
public is operating at top speed, much of its 
output is defense work, and “we want to 
avoid any let-down in production from any 
cause.” Profits and patriotism work wonders, 
especially profits. Girdler’s surrender marks 
an important victory for collective bargain- 
ing, and Republic workers reinstated by the 
agreement will receive tens of thousands of 
dollars in back pay, !»ut the price of the vic- 
tory included the lives of 18 workers killed 
during the strike in Little Steel in 1937. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. D. WORTH CLARK 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 1 (legislative day of 
Monday, July 28), 1941 


ARTICLE BY VARDIS FISHER 


Mr. CLARK of Idaho. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
by Vardis Fisher, published in the Idaho 
Sunday Statesman of July 27, 1941, en- 
titled “Birdwells Call It Decency.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Idaho Sunday Statesman of July 
27, 1941] 


BrrpWELLts CALL It DECENCY 
(By Vardis Fisher) 


Stricken, like so many interventionists, 
with a feverish lusting to see young men fight 
while } sits at home and applauds, one Rus- 
sell Birdwell takes a full-page ed in the July 
21 Time to ask the President and Congress 
to give us “marching orders.” Maybe Bird- 
well is only a phoney front for a bunch of 
industrialists ‘with foreign investments, 
Maybe he owns a block of International Tele- 
phone. Or perhaps he is a sincere and 
wealthy American who thinks it is our job 
perictically to save the British Empire. 
Whatever he is or is not, his hysterical non- 
sense calls for an answer—because this is 
not the first time he has jumped into four 
or five thousand dollars’ worth of type. 

In huge black words he heads his adver- 
tisement thus: “What the hell can we get 
out of this war?” Decency, he says. A de- 
cent world for our children, he says. A noble 
and sweet and Christian world in which 
Democracy will be saved and we'll all love 
one another and listen to the birdies sing. 
There’s another answer, but, first, it is well 
to pass under review a baseless charge which 
he repeats. 

INVASION-PROOF 


A million times over the air and in the 
press it has been said that isolationists are 
appeasers. Some of them may be. I don’t 
know. But anybody who calls all of us ap- 
peasers is either stupid or dishonest. As an 
isolationist, I merely echo the sentiment of 
millions when I say that I believe in arming 
this Nation to the teeth—and giving it an 
extra set of teeth. With a mighty navy and 
air force, talk of invasion becomes sheer 
lunacy. I’ll let my sons go to their death any 
day to save this Nation, but not to save the 
175,000-acre estate of the Duke of Hamilton. 

If there’s an appeaser in the world at the 
moment, it is England. Why is she not 
bombing the huge I. G. Farben powder plants 
just out of Mannheim? Because they’re in- 
sured by Lloyd’s of London. Why is she tak- 
ing certain materials we are giving her and 
selling them to Latin American countries? 
To keep her economic foothold in our door- 
yard. Why isn't she doing a real job of bomb- 
ing Germany now? Because she is interested 
not in winning the war but in saving the 
property of the Tories. To sacrifice other na- 
tions, including our own if she can, has been 
her policy; and during the last 15 years she 
double-crossed France at every turn. That’s 
enough for me. Again and again she ap- 
peased Hitler by sacrificing her allies, and 
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she'll sell us down the river too if she ever 
gets a chance. The reason England loses all 
battles except the last battle lies in the fact 
that she first induces other nations to fight 
for her and fights for herself only when she 
must. At this moment, when Germany is 
engaged on the eastern front, England’s 

of Germany is, in my opinion, nine- 
tenths propaganda and bluff. She is hoping 
now that Russia will turn the tide; and if 
Russia doesn’t, well, there’s the United States 
getting ready to plunge in. It’s a pity that 
Americans don’t realize that of all nations 
in the world, none, including Japan, so envies 
and distrusts and despises us as 


REALISTS, NOT APPEASERS 


peasers. On the contrary, we are determined 
to be just as realistic and selfish as that 
greedy old Mother of Parliaments. We have 
only to be hard-boiled and get ready and no 
combination of powers can ever invade us or 
ever dare try. It is a deluded and sentimental 
patriotism that wants us to take up the fight 
for England where Russia leaves off. Neither 
in France nor Belgium nor Norway nor 
Greece did England do much more than to 
stand at the back of a small ally and cheer 


her fat old belly and make a fight. 

Mr. Birdwell thinks that all isolationists 
ought to be shut up. He says the world be- 
longs to the “good people’—meaning, I sup- 
pose, that war-lusting minority in this Na- 
tion which thinks the majority ought to be 
suppressed. He says gangland must go. It 
would be well to start at home and wipe out 
a few Hagues and Kellys first. Above all 
else, he says that our all-out participation 
in this war will bring “decency” and “be- 
queath to our children a decent world.” 

In the last war, it will be remembered, our 
part was very small. We lost fewer than a 
hundred thousand men, and we were in only 
a few minor engagements. In a wet dismal 
day in August 1930 I stood on a hill north of 
Verdun. In no direction could I see farther 
than a mile, but within that small radius 


piling them up, and when they got an assort- 
ment of bones that seemed to make a skele- 
ton they called it a body and hauled it off 
for burial. On that small segment of the 
front more than five times as many men were 
killed as we lost in the war. 

FATE OF FOUR 


Rigby, Idaho, is a small town with a small 
high school. Among my classmates are four 
whom I remember well. One was killed in 
action. The other three I shall call John 
and Jim and George. John, after his return, 
became a dentist, but he had been shell- 
shocked and gassed, and he knew he could 
never see his forty-fifth birthday. I talked 
with him many times and found him dis- 
illusioned and sad and bitter. He died a 
couple of years ago. Jim had been a happy- 
go-lucky prankster, but after he returned 
from France he was another man. He was a 
drunkard, and he was mortally sick. The 
last heard of him he had been shipped off 
to a hospital, and he is probably dead now. 
George used to be in business in Boise. I 
saw him often, but he never wanted to talk 
with me. On him was the blight of a sick 
body and a sick soul. He is one of the living 
dead who helped to keep the estates for the 
Dukes of Hamilton. Our hospitals from coast 
to coast are full of these men who went out 
to save democracy and came back to be for- 
gotten and slowly to die. 

A gentleman up north named Don Moore 
has recently quoted the commander of the 
American Legion to prove that we fought in 
@ noble cause last time. He might as well 
have quoted Charley McCarthy. The real 


American Legion is not these healthy and 
Prosperous men, not smug men who never 
saw the front or saw it safely, not the propa- 
gandists of our present hour. The real Legion 
a forgotten men slowly dying in hos- 
These Birdwells, these fat old breast- 
thumping men like Knox, these scurrilous 
Ickes, say we shall get de- 
war. They say if we save 
the British Empire with its exploiting heel 
on two-fifths of the earth, we shall give a 
to our children. But I see 

something else. I see them a decade after 
the war has closed gathering up the bones 
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3 easiest part of it 
to take. I see hundreds of thousands and 
perhaps millions to whom we shall bequeath 
a living death in our midst. For every man 
killed, 10 suffer a fate a thousand times more 
dreadful; and they come back to die among 
us or to be shoved into hospitals where we 
can wash our hands of them with a few taxes 
and forget them and pretend that it was all 
for the best. 

Remember that last time we fought only 
a little skirmish at the tail end of a war. 
Remember that this time we shall, if we get 
in and if we must, fight to the last young 
man. But remember, too, that most of these 
young men will come back to us, horribly 
mutilated, blind, or emasculated, and sen- 
tenced to years of agony while we forget 
them. They will be full of physical and 
mental sickness that nobody can under- 
stand, I imagine, except those who suffer it. 
Remember, above all, that our hospitals were 
overcrowded last time, and that this time on 
the sites of all our fine cantonments and 
barracks and air fields we shall build hos- 
pitals to hold these young men to whom we 
are bequeathing a decent world. Tens of 
thousands, perhaps hundreds of thousands, 
of them will be confined to hospitals for 
the insane. The others, men bankrupted 
by murder, with bodies half dead and souls 
stricken, I saw all over France and Ger- 
many. This time we shall have the joy of 
seeing these corpses walking to the morgues. 

“What the hell can we get out of this 
war?” That, Mr. Birdwell, plus economic 
chaos and a military dictatorship; but it will 
be on the conscience of you interventionists, 
and not on mine. 





Analysis of Nondefense Appropriations 
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OF COLORADO 
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Friday, August 1, 1941 





Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I notice 
the minority report on the revenue bill 
of 1941, under the heading, “The need for 
economy in nondefense spending,” in- 
sists that there should be a drastic reduc- 
tion in nondefense spending. Reference 
is again made to the statement of the 
Secretary of the Treasury sometime ago 
that in his opinion nondefense expendi- 
tures could be reduced a billion dollars, 
and in that report the statement is made 
that “various other responsible indi- 
viduals and organizations estimate that 
a saving might be made of $2,000,000,000 
or over” in nondefense expenditures. 
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In addition to those references there 
seems to have been created quite a wide- 
spread impression that Congress is be- 
ing extravagant at this critical time in 
our history in the unnecessary expendi- 
ture of vast sums of money in nondefense 
appropriations. The public is being mis- 
Jed by imaccurate and unwarranted 
charges. It does seem to me that impres- 
sion is so widely at variance with the 
facts that it must be based upon an utter 
lack of accurate information. I feel that 
it is unfair to Congress and especially to 
the Appropriations Committee of the 
House, to allow that impression to be 
continually broadcast over the country 
when it is wholly unwarranted by the 
facts. I have mentioned this matter 
twice before. In answer to a letter from 
the editor of the Rocky Mountain News 
in Denver, I made a comprehensive state- 
ment on this subject and it appears in 
the Appendix of the ConGRESSIONAL REc- 
ORD, commencing at page A2424. Again 
I placed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
of July 24 a comparison of nonde- 
fense appropriations for the fiscal years 
1941 and 1942 as of July 19, 1941, in com- 
parative columns. That statement shows 
that the total nondefense appropriations 
for the fiscal year 1942 are $7,145,000,000 
in round figures. Of this amount the sum 
of $3,786,000,000 or 53 percent is due to 
fixed charges such as interest on the na- 
tional debt, debt; retirement, veterans’ 
benefits, social security, and other grants 
and expenses, and so forth, and cuts can- 
not be applied to those definitely fixed 
charges. 

Deducting this amount of $3,786,000,- 
000 from the $7,145,000,000 leaves $3,- 
359,000,000 of nondefense appropriations 
that are not fixed charges. If a billion 
dollars is to be cut from this $3,359,000,- 
000 it is equivalent to a 30-percent reduc- 
tion. I doubt if many Members would 
vote for that reduction. This percent- 
age would have to be applied to aids to 
agriculture, aids to youth, general pub- 
lic works, such as roads, flood control, 
reclamation projects, and so forth, and 
also to the operating expenses of all ordi- 
nary agencies of the Government other 
than those engaged in national defense. 
That statement placed in the Recorp on 
July 24 shows that the nondefense ap- 
propriations for 1942 are $342,662,008, 
net, less than the nondefense appropria- 
tions for the fiscal year 1941. Included 
in the nondefense items for both fiscal 
years are fixed charges of the character 
I have enumerated. Those fixed charges 
against the Government have increased 
net $250,642,930 for 1942 over and above 
the same items for 1941. We have not 
only overcome all that increase, but, we 
have made a further reduction of $342,- 
662,008. When the increases and de- 
creases in these fixed charges are elim- 
inated from consideration in each fiscal 
year the decrease in the ngndefense ap- 
propriations—other than fixed charges— 
for the fiscal year 1942 under the non- 
defense appropriations for the fiscal year 
1941 is $593,304,938. 

Of course, it is very popular and sounds 
patriotic to shout “Cut down nondefense 
appropriations. Slice a billion or more 
dollars off them.” I only recall a few who 
have loudly vociferated in regard to the 
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reduction of nondefense appropriations 
who ever definitely specified just what 
appropriations they would cut and how 
much on each one. In other words, all of 
this indiscriminate fusiNade of talk about 
reduction of nondefense expenditures is 
made without much specification as to 
where, and how, and how much the re- 
duction should be. Few of them point out 
the particular items in which they would 
want the cuts to be made. None of them 
indicated what reductions they would 
vote for. They remind me of a remark 
by that stalwart Republican of bygone 
days, former Speaker Uncle Joe Cannon. 
On a similar occasion he said: 


The boys are doing a lot of thundering in 
the index, but they won’t perform much in 
the text. 


The record of Congress in reducing non- 
defense appropriations is most com- 
mendable. Whenever and wherever the 
facts indicated that a decrease could 
rightfully bemade it has been made, as I 
think the decrease of $593,000,000 will 
testify. If anybody wants to make 
further reductions let him come forward 
and specify the place and the reasons and 
the amounts of each cut. 

To the best of my recollection, none of 
the people who are shouting the loudest 
about a billion-dollar reduction ever asked 
for a hearing before the committee when 
we were considering appropriation bills 
in order to point out the places they 
thought those alleged cuts could be made. 
History is merely repeating itself in con- 
nection with appropriations. Everyone 
is in favor of cutting in the abstract but 
when it comes to pointing out the specific 
items and amounts that they suggest cut- 
ting, that is another question. People are 
enthusiastically in favor of cutting appro- 
priations for anybody else, but when ap- 
plied to them it is horrible. 

As everyone knows, every State, every 
city in the United States, practically 
every county and nearly every town in this 
Republic are constantly and vehemently 
appealing to Congress for appropriations 
for projects of all conceivable kinds. 
They vigorously shout “cut down appro- 
priations but for God’s sake give us this 
project.” That applies universally 
throughout this entire Republic. The 
Appropriations Committee says “No” a 
dozen times to where it says “Yes” once, 


and it should be borne in mind that the 
committee has this year and always cuts 
many millions of dollars under the Bud- 
get recommendations on nondefense ap- 
propriations. The House sometimes 
overrides the committee; and the Senate, 
which is a coordinating body, always 
exercises its rights of insisting on addi- 
tions to our House appropriations; and in 
conference we are compelled to compro- 
mise on those additions. 

The minority repert referred to seems 
to criticize the President for not making 
recommendations for additional reduc- 
tions. Whether or not that criticism is 
warranted, it must be borne in mind that 
Congress is the body that makes the ap- 
propriations, and that the Appropriations 
Committee of the House is, and has been 
especially for the past 20 years that I 
have been a Member of that committee, 
the main watchdog of the Federal Treas- 
ury, day in and day out. Regardless of 
where or what the first line of defense of 
our Government may be, it actually starts 
with the Appropriations Committee of 
this House. 

Advocating cuts in the abstract is a 
politically safe and popular pastime. It 
sounds good to our constituents out home, 
but pointing out specifically the items and 
the definite amounts advocated to be cut 
is something in which the advocates of 
this horizontal general cut policy just 
will not indulge. I cannot believe that the 
American people will be much deceived 
by a general clamor for a wholesale re- 
duction of nondefense expenses, when a 
large percentage of the population from 
every portion of the United States is fran- 
tically appealing to the Congressmen to 
secure additional projects and appropria- 
tions for their localities. 

I feel that these gentlemen who make 
heroic demands for reductions should 
come before the committee or the House 
of Representatives and state for the 
record that they are in favor of reducing 
aids to agriculture, aids to youth, flood 
control, reclamation, and the general op- 
erating expenses of the Government by 
the 30-percent necessary to bring about 
a billion-dollar cut in nondefense appro- 
priations. They will not do so, and the 
American people know, or ought to know, 
they will not do it. 

Mr. Speaker, I include herein as part of 
my remarks my former statements above 
referred to: 


Comparison of nondefense appropriations, fiscal years 1941 and 1942 (as of July 19, 1941) 
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Legislative, judicial, and executive 
Civil departments and agencies 
Genera! public-works program 
Veterans’ pensions and benefits 
Aids to agriculture 

Aids to youth. 

Social security 

Work relief 


{From the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of May 21, 1941, page A2424] 
LETTER OF HON. EDWARD T. TAYLOR, OF COLORADO, 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE ROCKY MOUNTAIN 

NEWS 

Mr. Taytor. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include 


142 compared 
1941 1942 with 1941 


$39, 883, 021 +$1, 692, 703 
1, 034, 113, 062 
525, 650, 590 
578, 856, 984 
1, 067, 416, 466 
437, 151, 020 
446, 986, 960 

, 671, 961 

33, 011, £00 

, 000, 000 

5, 315, 000 
587, 915, 000 


$41, 575, 724 
984, 604, 613 
531, 233, C60 
575, 193, 162 
1, 100, 535, 785 
338, 727, COO 
466, 929, COO 
885, 905, C00 
82, 006, 350 

1, 275, 000, 000 
273, 735, 262 
589, 865, 000 


—3, 663, 822 
+33, 119, 319 
—98, 424, 020 
+19, 942, 040 
— 485, 766, 961 
—1, 005, 550 
+175, 000, 000 
+58, 420, 262 

+1, 950, 000 


7, 145, 309, 956 — 342, 662, 008 


7, 487, 971, 964 


the following letter which I have written to 
the editor of the Rocky Mountain News, Den- 
ver, Colo., in response to an inquiry from him 
as to my position toward the suggestion of 
the Secretary of the Treasury that a biilion 
dollars should be cut from nondefense ex- 
penditures, 
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The letter follows: 
May 20, 1941. 
Mr. Jack Foster, 
Editor, Rocky Mountain News, 
Denver, Colo. 

Dear Mr. Foster: ‘ihe receipt is acknowl- 
edged of your letter of May 14 propcrrding 
to me in substance the query: “Do you agree 
with Secretary Morgenthau who says that 
the Government’s nondefense expenditures 
can and should be cut $1,000,000,000?” 

If I understand the Secretary’s position 
correctly he did not state specifically what 
items should be eliminated or how much 
certain specific services should be reduced. 
I am informed he did outline in a general 
way certain activities which he termed “non- 
defense” and to which he thought cuts might 
be applied such as the Natioual Yout* Ad- 
ministration, the Civilian Conservation Corps, 
Public Works (which would include Federal- 
aid roads, flood control, reclamation projects, 
etc.), agricultural assistance (which would 
include soil-conservation payments, parity 
payments, and sugar-crop payments to farm- 
ers), and others which he did not list. 

Let me say at the outset that I favor mak- 
ing reductions wherever it is possible to cut 
expenditures intelligently on the basis of the 
known fact- and circumstances surrounding 
each case and after considering the relation- 
ship of those expenditures to our entire gov- 
ernmental program. I wouic not commit 
myself in advance to any arbitrary cut of a 
billion dollars in expenditures without know- 
ing what items are to be eliminated and 
reduced or without weighing the effect of 
those proposed eliminations and reductions. 

When people casually refer to nondefense 
activities in Government, they are generally 
thinking of everything except the Army and 
Navy. A large part of the Covernment’s 
civil expenditures are in some manner re- 
lated to national defense. There is a defense 
angle to almost everything tre Secretary 
specifically mentioned and in some a very 
substantial defense aspect. 

Modern warfare is economic, industrial, 
agricultural, and financial as well as military. 
Getting a nation on a national-defense basis 
consists as much of gearing the entire popu- 
lation and the entire economic, industrial, 
agricultural, and financial fabric to that level 
as it does of training soldiers, building naval 
vessels, and procuring munitions. If agri- 
culture is depressed, there is a weak spot in 
the national economic armor. If education is 
neglected and not sufficient trained workers 
are available for industry, there is a failure to 
produce the necessary implements of war and 
peace. If unemployment, no matter how 
small, is not relieved, some citizens go hun- 
gry. Every phase of any Government activity 
must be examined to determine the appro- 
priate relationship to the national effort 
before one can definitely throw that activity 
aside and say “This is nondefense, it has no 
place in the picture now.” I sometimes hear 
the question, “What is the use of building 
these huge dams on some of our rivers; they 
are not national defense?” Yet if it had not 
been for the dams at T. V. A., Bonneville, 
Grand Coulee, and others, there would have 
been at this moment a serious power short- 
age for the production of vital war materials. 
So it becomes necessary to examine each ac- 
tivity on the basis of its own merits and its 
relationship to the entire national effort. 

I have been on the Committee on Appro- 
priations for 20 years. I would not know- 
ingly vote for an appropriation that I be- 
lieved was not important for the develop- 
ment or welfare of our country. A great 
many people do not pay much attention to 
the details of the Federal Budget and think 
that it is susceptible of being cut arbitrarily 
any time withcut harm to our national life. 
Every item in that Budget is gone over care- 
fully by the President and the Bureau of the 
Budget before it is recommended to Con- 
gress. The Committees on Appropriations sf 
the Senate and House go through the Budget 
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item by iter: and eliminate and reduce many. 
So far this session the House Committee on 


and undoubtedly there will be further cuts. © 
In the next fiscal year our total for othe 
than defense expenses will be about $7,000,- 


000,000 and will probably constitute one- 
third of the total estimated expenditures 
of the year. Of this $7,000,000,000 about 


as interest on the public debt, grants to 
as social security and vocational 
education), etc., and the other half, where 


out of this half would mean a drastic cut 
of about 30 percent on the whole one-half 
or a greater percentage on the general classes 
which have been suggested for a cut. 

Many of the appropriations the Secretary 
mentioned are yet to come before Congress 
for action this session. Those for the N. Y.A., 
the C. ©. C., and some others he mentioned 
generally have not been acted upon by the 
committee or the House. The agricultural 
appropriations are still in conference be- 
tween the two Houses. When these come 
before the committee and the House I will 
vote upon them in the light of the informa- 
tion we then have and their relationship to 
the entire national welfare. If the facts 
show they can be cut, I will act accordingly. 

It is a noteworthy fact that whenever cuts 
in expenditures are , the proponents 
usually offer a general suggestion of an arbi- 
trary amount, they do not go into detail. 
Perhaps an anecdote of history will be illus- 
trative. One of my predecessors as chair- 
man of the Committee on Appropriations, 
before the days of the Budget, took a copy 
of the old book of estimates under his arm.. 
He was getting ready for the committee work 
of the session. He wanted to know where 
to make some cuts. He visited every mem- 
ber of the Cabinet in turn. He displayed to 
each the book of estimates and asked him 
privately where some reductions could be 
made. Each turned to pages in the book 
and specifically pointed out general items, 
which, in that Cabinet officer’s opinion, were 
of dubious national value and should be 
cut. When the chairman got back to his 
office and summed these visits all up he 
found to his dismay that each Cabinet mem- 
ber had pointed out cuts in other depart- 
ments, but not one of them had suggested 
a reduction in his own bailiwick. 

Everyone is in favor of cutting generally; 
when we get down to specific cases it is a 
horse of another color. It is incumbent on 
those who want to make these arbitrary gen- 
eral reductions to point out in detail, item by 
item, where they are and what amounts 
should be eliminated and why they can be 
taken out. Then we will know what cuts can 
be made and why they should be made. 

This is my fifth year as chairman of the 
Appropriations Committee. It has long been 
the practice of the chairman of the commit- 
tee to insert in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD at 
the end of each sessior. a summary of the 
Government’s finances. Because of the ex- 
tent of our present expenditures and the great 
interest taken in the subject, I have been 
placing in the Recorp month by month at 
this session a summary of receipts and ex- 
penditures which the Treasury Department 
furnishes me. It is absolutely accurate and 
as complete as can possibly be made. Those 
who have been following this data have found 
it informative and useful in watching the 
course of our finances. It prevents an enor- 
mous amount of guesswork, speculation, and 
misunderstanding of all current appropria- 
tions. 

I trust this information will be of interest 
to the people of Colorado. 

Very cordially yours, 
Epwarp T. TAYLOR. 





Fixing Farm Prices 
REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Friday, August 1, 1941 


Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, the cotton farmers of this coun- 
try are very much disturbed over the pro- 
posal to fix farm prices. The very sug- 
gestion yesterday broke cotton prices $5 
abale. That will cost the American cot- 
ton farmers about $12,000,000 unless that 
price is recovered. 

At the prices the farmers of the South 
are paying for the things they have to 
buy, cotton should be selling today at 
25 cents a pound, at least, and wheat 
should be selling anywhere from $1.50 a 
bushel to $2 a bushel. 

I want to serve notice now that I do 
not propose to support any proposition 
to permit any man or set of men to fix 
farm prices so as to discriminate against 
the people who till the soil, the ones who 
are suffering most as a result of the 
fixing of industrial wages of labor all out 
of line with agricultural wages and agri- 
cultural prices, which places unnecessary 
burdens upon the backs of the farmers, 
the people upon whom we all depend for 
our food and clothing. 

Let farm prices continue to rise until 
they reach actual parity with industrial 
commodities and industrial wages. Then 
the farmer will begin to enjoy a full 
measure of that prosperity to which he 
is entitled. And that will result in pros- 
perity for the whole Nation. 





Twenty Reasons for Opposing Mandatory 
Joint Income-Tax Returns 
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Friday, August 1, 1941 


STATEMENT BY MEMBERS OF THE HOUSE 
OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr. COSTELLO. Mr. Speaker, under 
the permission granted me today to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp, I wish 
to insert a joint statement containing 20 
reasons why the mandatory joint 
income-tax provision of the pending bill 
should be stricken from this legislation. 
The statement is presented with the ap- 
proval of several Members of the House, 
whose names are appended thereto, in 
order that those Members who are in 
doubt regarding this matter may have 
presented to them some substantial rea- 
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sons for opposing this provision of the 
tax bill. The statement appears below: 


1. H. R. 5417 is one of the most important 
revenue measures ever to be considered by 
the Congress. Public attention, however, has 
been centered almost exclusively upon the 
social, moral, economic, women's rights, and 
constitutional aspects of the provisions re- 
specting mandatory joint returns upon which 
there have been no public hearings. 

Is it not sound policy to eliminate the joint 
returns provision, upon which public indigna- 
tion rightfully is high, so that the full efforts 
of the Congress may be directed to the many 
intricate and technical questions of revenue 
legislation that must be considered? 

2. All taxpayers are faced with drastic in- 
creases in their taxes amounting, in some 
cases, to 200 percent or more. These in- 
creases will have the same effect upon family 
budgets as heavy wage and salary cuts. In 
many instance: they will more than absorb 
the family’s annual savings. 

Notwithstanding the above situation, an 
additional tax would be placed upon a se- 
lected group of married people—those who 
have separate incomes—by reason of man- 
datory joint returns. Such discrimination is 
unfair and unjust ir the extreme. It may 
even lead to confiscation of income. By the 
addition for tax purposes of a small income 
belonging to the wife to a large one belonging 
to the husband, the resulting application of 
surtaxes may largely wipe out any benefits 
from the smaller income. 

8. The impression is widespread that only 
about 175,000 families would be affected by 
the compulsory joint-returns provision. That 
this is an erroneous assumption is apparent 
from the repo:t upon mandatory joint re- 
turns ' prepared for the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

The statistics so far made public applied to 
the 1938 situation when personal exemptions 
were higher and the surtax rates not only 
were lower than those proposed in the bill, 
but affected on!7 individuals in considerably 
higher income brackets. 

Under the bill, tens of thousands of addi- 
tional families will be immediately affected. 
Under subsequent levies that will be needed 
for defense purposes most tax-paying, married 
couples may be concerned provided each 
spouse has some separate income, no matter 
how large or how small. 

4. It is stated that the discriminatory 
penalty tax applies only to families whose 
income exceeds $4,000 per year. 

Is a tax which is unfair and unjust less so 
merely because it is limited to the families 
whose income is over $333 per month? 

What about the unfairness to those fami- 
lies whose income is less than $333 per month, 
who are bound to be included in subsequent 
tax legislation, and who are not even aware 
that their interests are being affected? 

Another group consists of those who wili 
be immediately concerned under the pend- 
ing legislation but who have not heretofore 
filed separate returns merely because there 
Was no advantage for them to do so. Most of 
these people do not realize the significance 
ot the proposed change. 

5. Since the mandatory joint-returns re- 
quirement would single out married couples 
for discriminatory tax treatment, it would in 
effect constitute a penalty upon marriage. 
This penalty, though small in the case of 
families having moderate incomes, becomes 
an appreciable item to the well-to-do and 
amounts to thousands of dollars a year in a 
wealthy family. 

Admittedly men and women would not or 
should not iet a tax disadvantage stand in 
the way of their marriage, but no support in 
principle can be found for tax legislation 


1Mandatory joint returns prepared for the 
use of the Committee on Ways and Means by 
the staff of the Joint Committee on Internal 
Revenue Taxation. 
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which puts barriers of any sort in the way 
of marriage. 

6. Enactment of the proposal would place 
an estimated annual tax of $329,000,000 a 
year upon the institution of marriage, of 
which $275,000,000 would be derived from 
married people in the 40 States not having 
community-property iaws. 

7. In addition to penalizing marriage, com- 
pulsory joint returns likewise would place a 
premium upon divorce. 

Is there any justification whatsoever for a 
tax law which grants a financial advantage to 
a husband and wife who obtain a divorce? 

8. It has been stated that separate returns 
are not permitted in Great Britain and that 
the divorce rate is not as high in that country 
as in the United States. This argument has 
no validity in the present situation. 

In England where divorce is difficult to 
obtain, there is not the situation of separate 
states having widely differing laws with 
respect to the granting of divorces. Further- 
more, in the United States, divorce appar- 
ently is not looked upon with the same 
disfavor as in England and some other 
countries. Any law that would tend to in- 
crease the already high percentage of divorce 
in the United States would certainly be 
objectionable from the standpoint of public 
policy. 

In Great Britain, moreover, at the time 
mentioned in the report upon mandatory 
joint returns, the income-tax situation was 
not altogether comparable to that proposed 
under the bill. Greater reliance for reve- 
nues was placed upon the normal rate than 
we place upon our normal rate. High sur- 
taxes upon low income brackets, such as 
are contemplated in the pending bill, are 
at variance with the traditional British in- 
come-tax procedure. 

No less important is the fact that no 
question of States’ rights and the powers of 
a federal government are involved in income- 
tax legislation in Great Britain. 

9. The report states that “Congress has 
from the beginning recognized the family 
status as sufficiently singular to permit of 
special treatment.” 

The singular treatment of the family, 
heretofore, has looked to the protection and 
to the benefit of the family, whereas, now 
for the first time, the family is to be dis- 
criminated against by taxing individuals in 
the family at higher rates than other indi- 
viduals simply because each spouse happens 
to have some separate income. 

Any penalty placed upon marriage is, by 
the same token, a penalty upon the raising 
of children. 

Personal exemptions were originated to 
encourage the family and family life. Under 
this proposal they would be minimized. 

10. The special tax imposed by mandatory 
joint returns upon marriages, the home, and 
children, is escaped entirely by unmarried 
and divorced people. 

11. Married women have struggled since 
historical times to achieve their frightful 
place in the social, economic, and political 
structure. The requirement of mandatory 
joint returns, by merging the identity of the 
wife with that of her husband for tax pur- 
poses, is a long step backward in social prog- 
Tress. 

In this country Congress adopted the reso- 
lution that lec to the adoption of the nine- 
teenth amendment, giving women the right 
to vote, then shortly thereafter it adopted 
the legislation which permitted wives to 
retain their own citizenship even though they 
married aliens. Next, Congress adopted the 
Fair Labor Standards Act, which gave women 
equality in employment. Now, it is proposed 
to reverse this trend by taking away from 
the rights of women. 

12. No amount of language to the effect, 
as stated in the report, that “there is no im- 
position of a liability upon one person for 


the taxes payable by another” will disguise 
the fact that women would lose an important 
right, namely that of the complete and sep- 
arate control of the income from their prop- 
erty. 

The statement that the proposal “treats 
her exactly in the same manner as her hus- 
band for Federal-tax purposes” offers no con- 
solation to the proponents of women’s rights. 
This proposal, by accomplishing the very 
thing it purports to do, would tend to return 
married women to the old common-law sta- 
tus of chattels of their husbands—the very 
status they struggled so long to overcome 
forever. 

13. Should tax laws be so designed as to 
constitute a measurable factor in determin- 
ing the relationship between husband and 
wife? Is it a sound social policy to so frame 
tax laws as to make it profitable on the one 
hand for a husband and wife to live apart or, 
on the other hand, where, for justifiable rea- 
sons, a husband and wife desire to live 
apart, to direct them to act together in shar- 
ing a tax assessment? Under the pending bill 
this dilemma cannot be avoided. 

14. Married women in community-prop- 
erty States share the ownership with their 
husbands of the property and income of the 
community property acquired during their 
marriage. The proposal would remove an 
important incentive and otherwise make it 
impractical for husbands in the 40 noncom- 
munity-property States to give property to 
their wives. Is this fair to the women who 
live in the noncommunity-property States? 

15. Under our constitutional form of gov- 
ernment taxes are based upon individuals and 
not upon relationships, yet the report states 
that the proposal “merely regards the marital 
community as the taxable unit instead of the 
individuals who make it up.” 

Is so fundamental a change in our theory 
of taxation in accordance with State’s rights 
and delegated powers to be overturned by 
the adoption of a new tax policy? 

16. Are the rights of the sovereign States 
to determine for themselves how property 
and income therefrom can be owned, to be 
nullified by a tax measure of the Congress 
passed by the House without even the for- 
mality of a public hearing? 

17. Even if an apparent discrimination ex- 
ists as between married couples in different 
States by reason of the divergency of State 
laws, or by reason of the fact that some mar- 
ried couples have separate incomes where 
others do not, is it the less desirable from 
the broad, social standpoint to hold firmly to 
our established policy of holding inviolate the 
rights of the States? 

18. Is it sound policy in a period of national 
emergency to rely upon any substantial 
amount of tax revenue from a source which 
the Supreme Court very likely will hold does 
not exist and which is certain, in any event, 
to lead to prolonged litigation? 

19. If the tax is a direct tax on property, 
is it a tax on income within the meaning of 
the sixteenth amendment, or is it without 
the scope of that amendment and, therefore, 
subject to the provisions of the Constitution 
providing for apportionment (art. 1, sec. 2, 
cl. 3, and art. 1, sec. 9, cl. 4)? 

20. Is the classification which is the basis 
for the tax so arbitrary as to violate the due- 
process clause of the fifth amendment. which 
is applicable whether the tax is an excise tax 
or a tax on income within the meaning of the 
sixteenth amendment, or otherwise? 

This question may be subdivided as follows: 

(a) Is the tax arbitrary in classifying 
spouses as constituting an econcmic unit, 
without so classifying other family relation- 
ships, such as parent and children or brother 
and sister? 

(b) Is the tax arbitrary in requiring 
spouses to reveal to each other the amounts 
and sources of their respective incomes? 

(c) Is the tax arbitrary in requiring a hus- 
band and wife each to be responsible for the 
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filing of a joint report of their respective 
incomes? 


(a) Is the tax arbitrary in imposing a joint 
and several liability on the spouses for the 
amount of total tax due on their combined 
income unless either spouse shall seek an ap- 
portionment under Rules and Regulations 

bed by the Commissioner? 

(e) Is the tax arbitrary in requiring that 
the income of one spouse be combined with 
the income of the other spouse to determine 
the surtax rate applicable to the income of 
each spouse, thus applying a higher surtax to 
married persons, each of whom have separate 
or joint or community income, than to single 
persons having the same amounts of income 
as each of said spouses? 

(f) Is the tax arbitrary in classifying alike, 
married persons, each of whom have separate 
or joint or community income, and married 
persons, one of whom has no income? 

(g) Is the tax arbitrary in classifying alike, 
married persons, each of whom have separate 
or joint or community income, without ref- 
erence to whether such income was acquired 
either directly or indirectly by a gift from 
the other spouse instead of being derived by 
law or by gift, devise, or descent from some 
other party than the other spouse? 

(h) Is the tax arbitrary in classifying alike 
spouses who have derived joint income from 
engaging in a joint financial enterprise, and 
those who have only separate income derived 
from properties separately owned by them? 

Respectfully submitted for your considera- 
tion by: Hon. JoHN M. CosTELLo, California; 
Hon. Cuartes A. Eaton, New Jersey; Hon. 
CuarLes L. Girrorp, Massachusetts; Hon. 
Lovis LupLow, Indiana; Hon. EpirH NoursE 
Rocers, Massachusetts; Hon, OVERTON Brooks, 
Louisiana. 


Profiteering in Gift Food Packages for 
Great Britain 
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EXCERPT FROM RADIO ADDRESS OF 
FULTON LEWIS, JR. 


Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks in the REcorp, I in- 
clude the following excerpt from broad- 
cast of Fulton Lewis, Jr., Mutual Broad- 
casting System, from station WOL, 
Washington, D. C., Friday, July 25, 1941: 


Now, I have a rather unusual story for you 
this evening, a matter which I’ve been in- 
vestigating personally for more than -0 days— 
not only here but also in New York City. 

You've heard all the talk, for many months 
past, about the need for preventing high 
prices, and profiteering. The President has 
said, time and again, that he is determined 
to prevent any fortunes being made out of 
this war, and in order to prevent any un- 
fair or unreasonable prices, even here in this 
country, he appointed Mr. Leon Henderson 
as price control administrator. 

Now, with that in the back of your mind, 
it develops that s new and very flourishing 
business has sprung up in New York, and 
it’s now spreading out, and operating through 
agents or representatives in othe. cities, per- 
haps in yours. It’s a business that’s founded 
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on the misfortune and privation and need of 
the people in Great Britain—especially on the 
shortage of dairy products, and fats, and such 
things. 

We might just as well mention names, in 
this case, so you'll know all of the facts. 
The particular organization is named “Parcels 
for the Forces, Inc.,” with offices in Rockefel- 
Jer Center. It’s a private, profit-making cor- 
poration. There are other concerns, includ- 
ing some of the New York department stores, 
that also are in the business, but the head 
of this organization—a man named Leonard 
Morris—said very proudly that he does almost 
all of the business aiong this line. so we'll 
use his case. 

I have cne of their advertising sheets in 
front of me. It says at the top, “Send a gift 
parcel of rationed food to relatives or friends 
in Great Britain.” Then, unde.neath, it says: 

“Have you ever measured out 2 ounces 
of butter, 2 ounces of tea, or 4 ounces of 
sugar? These are the amounts that British 
people are allowed weekly on their ration 
cards. 

“Why not let us send your relations and 
friends in Great Britain, one of the following 
desirable food parcels? It will be a welcome 
addition to present aliowances, and it will 
not detract from their existing rations.” 

At the bottom of the sheet is this state- 
ment, and listen to this carefully: 

“Ten percent of the sum of your order will 
be contributed to the’—and there in print 
is the name of a very prominent British char- 
ity—“to assist them in their humane work.” 

Then it lists some nine different parcels 
which this organization will send to any ad- 
dress in Great Britain for you, for various 
different prices. 

Now, if you'll listen carefully, I’m going to 
read the contents of a few of these and then 
tell you the price on each one. For example, 
here is parcel A— 

A 1-pound can of vegetable shortening— 
that’s the smallest can, you know—and vege- 
table shortening means margarine or any of 
the ordinary lard substitutes. 

A half pound of Kraft’s cheese. 

A half sound of Hershey’s breakfast cocoa. 

One pound of orange marmalade and one 
can of orange juice—the can of orange juice, 
incidentally, is quite a little smaller than a 
can cf Campbell’s soup—and the price fcr 
that parcel is $3.25. 

And here is parcel F— 

A half pound of tea, a half-pound package 
of Krafi’s cheese, 1 pound of sugar in small 
lumps, 1 pound of butter, one tin of dried 
Onions, a can of orange juice, and a packet 
of seedless raisins, and the price for that is 
$4.85. 

And one more—parcel I— 

One pound of Borden’s powdered milk, a 
small can of boned chicken, a can of orange 
juice, a tin of dried tomato soup, a can of 
consomme, a can of lemon juice about half 
the size of the can of orange juice, one packet 
of seedless raisins, and a packet of 72 vita- 
min capsules, and the price for that is $9.95. 

Now, in order to be perfectly fair and to 
get all sides of this story, I went to New York 
over the week end, to the offices of Parccls 
for the Forces, Inc., and I interviewed Mr. 
Leonard Morris. He said quite frankly that 
it was a profit-making business, and he ex- 
plained that these prices include not only 
the cost of the food but also the packing, 
handiing, shipping, insurance, and payment 
of customs duties. And on checking I find 
that that is correct. 

In fact, in doing that checking, I went so 
far as to contact the British Embassy here, 
and the Post Office Department, and the 
Customs Service, to find out exactly what 
those costs are, and the facts are these: 

These parcels are mailed not by air mail, 
but by common ocean mail—parcel post— 
and the rate for them is 14 cents a pound, 
and, incidentally, British law provides that 
no feod packages may come into the country 
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which have a total weight of more than 5 
pounds. That means that even the largest of 
these packages can’t be more than 5 pounds, 
and even in the case of the $9.95 package, the 
shipping cost cannot possibly be more than 
70 cents. 

As for insurance, the Post Office Depart- 
meat says that the absolute maximum cost 
for insurance would be 20 cents, even on the 
largest package. 

So far as customs duties are concerned, 
let’s take parcel A as an example. The vege- 
table shortening would have to pay a duty 
of less than 3 cents; the cheese, less than 2 
cents; the breakfast cocoa, 3 cents; the 
orange marmalade, 3 cents; and the canned 
orange juice—that is duty-free—so the total 
— duties are less than 11 cents, all 
told. 

As for the contribution to the British 
charity, that’s mentioned, I asked Mr. Morris 
about that, and he made quite a point of 
those contributions. Remember, the circu- 
lar which I have here and which Mr. Morris 
himself gave me, says, “Ten percent of the 
sum of your order will be contributed to this 
particular British charity, to assist them in 
their humane work.” 

Now, it so happens that this organization 
is registered with the State Department, un- 
der a provision of law that requires the 
licensing of organizations engaged in char- 
itable work in belligerent countries. The 
State Department issued a license to this 
Parcels for the Forces, Inc., and under the 
law the organization is forced to report its 
income to the State Department. So I got 
the latest figures on record for you. The last 
thirg the Department has is up to and in- 
cluding June 1—which, of course, does not 
include any of the growing business since 
that time—and the figure was $78,000 then. 

But forgetting about the income since that 
time—just taking that much—10 percent 
of that, if Parcels for the Forces is donating 
10 percent of the sum of all the orders that 
come in—10 percent of just that much would 
be $7,800. 

I checked with the heads of that charity 
on Monday, and Tuesday, and again today, 
and they inform me—the treasurer informs 
me—that even up to date, the contributions 
they have received from the organization are 
only about half that amount. 

Mr. Morris, when I called on him, showed 
me letters that he has received from lord 
mayors of various cities in England, thanking 
him for parcels of this kind which he has 
sent to them, for distribution to the poor. 
In fact, on the back of this advertisement, 
facsimiles of some of the letters are printed. 
There’s one from the mayor of Westminster. 
It speaks of “regarding the allocation of 100 
more gift parcels for Westminster people, 
bombed out of their homes and living in 
shelters,” and it tells how those will be dis- 
tributed. Mr. Morris played very heavily, in 
his conversation with me, about this won- 
derful work that his organization is doing. 

On further questioning, however, he ad- 
mittcd that his organization was not footing 
the cost of those parcels. On the contrary, 
Parcels for the Forces, Inc., was being paid 
the full list price by charitable-minded Amer- 
ican citizens who wanted to help those in 
need on the other side, and who bought so 
many of the packages, to be shipped over for 
distributing as the lord mayors of the 
stricken towns might see fit. Parcels for the 
Forces made the full profit, out of each one. 


So it seems that strange commercial suc- 
cesses can be made by capitalizing on the 
want, and the privation, and the suffering of 
the very heroic people of Britain. For your 
own guidance, it’s perfectly simple to buy 
these materials in your corner grocery store 
and ship them over yourself. You can even 
buy the canned butter, in most places, con- 
densed milk, and any condensed food in cans 
is deeply appreciated by the people over 
there. And there are, of course, numerous 
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established charities that are highly admi- 
rable, most of the ones you hear about are. 
The British War Relie for example has dis- 
tributed $12,000,000 in money and materials 
to Britain at a cost of less than 6 percent, 
including shipping and everything else. 

It would be most unfortunate if the activ- 
ities of these private, profit-making concerns 
should injure the cause of those organiza- 
tions, and it may be that one of those recog- 
nized organizations will take over this kind 
of work. In the meantime, the case of Par- 
cels for the Forces has been laid before Mr. 
Leon Henderson, and his price-control agency, 
for Government investigation. 





Profiteering in Strategic and Critical 
Materials 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. FRED BRADLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 1, 1941 


Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, it is said that we are danger- 
ously close to war. It is a well-recognized 
fact that there are numerous small mi- 
nority groups throughout this country 
actively engaged in pushing us further 
along the road to war. Sooner or later 
they may get us into such a position 
where we will have our neck out so far 
that we will be unable to back out with- 
out shooting our way out. Many of these 
minority groups are motivated solely with 
their quest for “blood profits.” These 
groups are motivated solely by selfish 
greed and a desire to accumulate what 
the President himself called fool’s gold 
back in 1936, when he was a candidate 
for a second term and, therefore, at that 
time was advocating over the length and 
breadth of this land the enactment of a 
neutrality act, which was to forever keep 
this Nation at peace and from asain be- 
coming involved in somebody else’s war. 

Now, Mr. €peaker, among these mi- 
nority groups to which I have referred 
there is a cextain class of commercial 
biack and white striped wood-pussy, 
which not only selfishly seeks to bring 
about the ruin of this country by bring- 
ing about our involvement in this war, 
but at the same time seeks to pad his own 
pockets with filthy blood profits. The 
man I refer to is that man who knowingly 
bootlegs critical and strategic war ma- 
terials to nondefense industries in order 
that he himself can reap wholly unwar- 
ranted and unjustified high profits. In 
every part of this country, Mr. Speaker, 
these individuals—comparable only to the 
bootleggers of prohibition days—are 
speculatively purchasing these critical 
and strategic materials and are selling 
them to individuals, firms, or contrectors 
who for various reasons are unable to 
secure a priority rating, and at prices far 
above the regularly established and 
quoted price lists. 

It is about time that the Government 
recognizes that this is going on and 
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clamps down on these individuals who, if 
they are sat upon, will be very much less 
active in their desire to involve this 
Nation in somebody else’s war. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I have today 
introduced a bill which I hope will receive 
prompt consideration and action. The 
bill is very short and, I hope, is sufficiently 
all-inclusive to make the Government im- 
mediately assume contro! over these indi- 
viduals and drive them out of existence. 
The bill imposes a $10,000 fine or not more 
than 10 years’ imprisonment, or both, 
on anyone who sells strategic or critical 
war materials, upon which a priority rat- 
ing has been established, to anyone who 
has not received a preference rating; and 
it provides that the President, or such 
agency as he may direct, shall give writ- 
ten approval of all such sales, deliveries, 
purchases, and acceptances of all such 
critical and strategic materials. 

If we do eventually get into a shooting 
war, Mr. Speaker, let us not be guilty of 
not having done everything in our power 
to prevent the creation of another group 
of war millionaires, whose chief interest 
has ever been their own selfish greed for 
blood profits rather than patriotism. 

Mr. Speaker, you know that in the past 
I have steadfastly opposed the granting 
of additional powers to the President, par- 
ticularly those powers which rightfully 
belonged to the Congress. However, this 
is one power that the President should 
have and is one power he should use— 
and use now. 


Defense Production 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. EATON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 1, 1941 


ARTICLE FROM NEW YORK HERALD 
TRIBUNE 


Mr. EATON. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article on small fac- 
tories in connection with the O. P. M. 
work: 

{From the New York Herald Tribune] 


SMALL FACTORIES BID O. P. M. USE THEIR ACILI- 
TIES—BUSINESS CONGRESS ASSERTS CONCEN- 
TRATION CUTS OUTPUT AND THREATENS SHUT- 
DOWNS 
The defense-production program is far te- 

hind schedule and thousands of businesses 

face possible shut-down, with resultant wide- 
spread unemployment, because the faeilities 
of small industrial units are not being uti- 

lized for defense work, it was charged in a 

letter sent yesterday to William S. Knudsen, 

Director of the Office of Production Manage- 

ment, by the American Business Congress, 

an organization of small manufacturers. 
The letter and data on defense-production 
activities gathered recently were discussed by 

G. J. Seedman, president of the American 

Business Congress, and other members cf 

the organization at a meeting attended dur- 

ing the afternoon by newspaper executives 
at the Advertising Club, 22 Park Avenue. 


Mr. Seedman said that the survey made 
by the orgarization had established that 


maximum productive plant capacity is not 
being utilized.” 

“These unused facilities are essentially in 
the hands of business concerns who have 
been unable to secure defense work or the 
necessary material for their normal civilian 
production,” it was stated in the letter to 
Mr. Knudsen. 

“As you know, small business concerns 
who pay out about 85 percent oc the Na- 
tion’s pay rolls are the most seriously affect- 
ed. Yet while they face wholesale extinc- 
tion, a handful of giant cor are 
overloaded with about 75 percent of all de- 
fense orders, according to your bureau of 
statistics.” 

The American Business Congress suggested 
to Mr. Knudsen a seven-point program for 
correcting the situation and protecting 
small businesses during the crisis. It fol- 
lows: 

“A. Every prime contract awarded should 
carry a provision for mandatory subcontract- 
ing of a portion thereof, wherever possible. 

“B. O. P. M. should encourage and assist in 
the development of ‘pools’ consisting of a 
number of small plants whose facilities can 
be coordinated to produce defense goods. 

“C. Procedure should be simplified and as- 
sistance rendered by O. P. M. officials to en- 
able smal] manufacturers more readily to un- 
derstand how they can participate in pro- 
duction of defense’ goods. Present 
tions are unnecessarily complicated and cum. 
bersome; information required is sometimes 
unobtainable. 

“D. Priorities should not be granted for 
new plant equipment until it is ascertained 
that existing facilities are inadequate. 

“E. The allocation of civilian supplies 
should be coordinated with the change-over 
from ‘business as usual’ to wartime indus- 
trial production. 

“F. Unwarranted accumulation of ‘prior- 
ity’ materials by one group at the expense of 
another should be controlled. 

“G. Plans should be devised looking to the 
economic welfare of nondefense industries 
which face curtailment or shut-down.” 

The communication also was addressed to 
Sidney Hillman, Associate Director of the O. 
P.M. The letter was signed by Mr. Seedman 
for the board of directors of the small man- 
ufacturers’ association. 


Our “Red” Brethren 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
. or 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 31, 1941 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, while 
the President is struggling to find ways 
to give the Communists in Russia under 
the leadership of bloody Joe Stalin, the 
hard-earned tax money of American 
patriots, the Communists, who believe in 
and have worked for the overthrow of 
this Government by force, are doing their 
dirtiest in California to disrupt the Presi- 
dent’s so-called fight for the democracies. 

While Harry Hopkins, the President’s 
personal friend and special agent is con- 
ferring in Russia with the rapist of Po- 
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land, with the would-be oppressor of 

Finland, the “red” leaders in California 

are doing what they can to impede our 

national-defense program. 

Note the following clippings from the 
Los Angeles Times sent me by an un- 
named but indignant citizen of that 
community: 

Moscow-Lep “Rep” Drive 1n Los ANGELES UN- 
FOLDED—COMMUNIST Party SECRETARY TELLS 
Srate Assremsiy Bopy or SusverstveE Moves 
While Los Angeles little dreamed of what 

really was happening, the Communist Party— 

Organized Los Angeles harbor fishermen 
and sailors, and conducted “successful” can- 
nery strikes; 

Penetrated Hollywood to foment the motion 
picture studio strikes that proved disruptive 
within the industry; 

Gave “great help” in the Douglas Aircraft 
Co, strike, the Tea Garden cannery strike; the 
1937 San Pedro water-front strike; and “pos- 
sibly contributed” in the Los Angeles Railway 
Corporation and Venice celery growers’ strikes; 

Secretly conducted “schools” for children 
as young as 9 years old; 

Aided in “labor organization” at the Ford 
Motor Co. plant; and 

Inaugurated the recall petition against 
former Mayor Frank L. Shaw. 

Jack Moore, youthful secretary of the 
Communist Party in Los Angeles, so testified 
yesterday before a State assembly commit- 
tee investigating un-American activities. 

“RED” TELLS STORY 

He was under oath in the State Building 
before Assemblymen Jack Tenney, James H. 
Phillips, and Jesse B. Kellens, and questioned 
by Richard Combs, Visalia attorney, assisting 
the committee. 

He testified further that at Los Angeles 
Harbor the Workers’ Alliance is a Com- 
muuist Party fraction, and that some of 
the party’s local funds came from “people 
interested in doings in Moscow.” 

Mr. Speaker, is it not about time that 
the President, who insisted upon the 
recognition of the Russian Government, 
his wife, who entertained in her own 
home and in the Executive Mansion 
members of the Communist Party, who 
has appeared at public meetings where 
their influence was powerful, be a little 
more choosy in his selection of those 
who, if he be successful in his present 
program, will have the power of life and 
death over American conscripts—Ameri- 
can soldiers and men of the Navy. 

The President should remember that 
while the “Bear Who Walks Like a Man” 
is at present engaged in clawing Hitler, 
it is quite capable of crushing in its 
Soviet arms this Republic of the West. 


The Cloakroom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. WILLIAM P. LAMBERTSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 1, 1941 


Mr. LAMBERTSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
new lease-lend-leave bill should include 
freezing in Harry Hopkins in Moscow. 

If it is true that Russia is winning, 
then we should rush aid to Hitler. We 
must keep Joe and Adolf tied, 
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We should adopt as the theme song for 
our State Department, “We won't go over 
till it’s over over there.” 

George Washington threw a dollar 
across the Rappahannock. Another has 
thrown over $7,000,000,000 across the 
Atlantic. 

We wonder how the 100,000 American 
boys who gave their lives in vain during 
the last war would vote on a shooting 
war. ; 

The most recent message on inflation 
and price control talls for more power 
tu the President. Who would have 
thought it? 

Churchill’s wish of our being on the 
“yerge” no doubt is father to the thought 
but is not in line with the Father of our 
Country. 

If Willkie were speaking at Coffeyville 
this summer, a handcar would be the 
only special train needed from northeast 
Kansas. 

Like Ruth to Naomi, only militantly, 
Hiram JOHNSON said to BurT WHEELER, 
“If you must go to a concentration camp, 
I will go with you.” 

There is a suspicion that a large part 
of our Pacific Fleet was moved into the 
Atlantic to help convoy. Japan fooled 
Mr. Hull by starting something. 

Franklin backed Stimson on his 
charge of near treason. The Secretary 
of War apologized to the Montanan, 
which leaves the former on the prover- 
bial limb. 

Hyde Park Cleaners: Specializing in 
taxpayers’ pants and bundles for Britain. 
Deliveries promised anywhere in the 
world. For quick service phone Congress 
1776. (Advertising.) 

We are on both sides and in the middle 
of the present war. We gave deadbeat 
Britain the planes to bomb pay-up Fin- 
land and we gave Finland the guns and 
money to defend her democracy. 





W. P. A. Projects 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOSHUA L. JOHNS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 1, 1941 


LETTER FROM E. P. BOLAND, GREEN 
BAY, WIS. 


Mr. JOHNS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following letter: 

GREEN Bay, Wis., July 15, 1941. 
Congressman JosHvuA L. JOHNS, 
Eighth District of Wisconsin, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. JOHNS: I want you to know that 

I have enjoyed reading your weekly letters. 


They certainly contain a lot of information 
and it is too bad that everyone, not only in 
the eighth district but throughout the Na- 
tion, does not have an opportunity to read 
them. 

I also want you to know that 1 enjoyed 
your last talks over the radio, and as I listen 
to you talk and read your weekly letters, I 
often wonder where the American people are 
headed for. 

There is one thing at this time that I 
would like to bring to your attention al- 
though I believe you are very familiar with 
conditions, and that is when farmers are 
begging for men to do their haying and 
harvesting, there still continues to be oper- 
ating a lot of useless, worthless W. P. A. 
projects. The one that I am going to de- 
scribe should be one for the book. 

Out in the town of Hobart—that used to 
be part of the Oneida Indian Reservation— 
there are still quite a number of Indians 
who, up to the time the relief took over, 
were all willing to work and able to make their 
own living. This took a period of about 25 
years to bring them up to this point. Within 
80 days after the relief set in, it put the 
Oneida Indians back about 25 years. One 
of the W. P. A. projects which I have in mind 
is about 12 big fat lazy Indians sitting up at 
the Episcopal Hall for about 2 years, supposed 
to be writing the Oneida Indian language. 
After they had it written, they didn’t know 
what to do with it, so they continued with 
the same project, or a new one, to write a 
dictionary of the Indian language and they 
are still sitting there writing a dictionary 
for the Indian language; each one of them 
getting $70 a month. 

(Now, can you tell me who wants to learn 
the Indian language, and what are they going 
to do with the dictionary?) 

The reason why I set this project out is 
because of the fact that many of the farmers 
in this locality are unable to get help to put 
in their hay. Four of those fellows used to 
belong to my crew, but while they can get 
$70 a month writing the Indian language they 
will never work for me or for anyone else 
owning a farm, and the best part of it is that 
most of the money those fellows earn on 
W. P. A. goes for booze. 

Now, in my opinion, that is one project that 
should be halted immediately, as there is 
plenty of work right in their neighborhood 
that they can do and get, and would be doing 
something for the good of their country. 
(Of course, those fellows are our new dealers.) 

Then we have several projects over in our 
courthouse. A bunch of loafers are sitting 
around tables blocking the hallways, sup- 
posed to be working on old records or trying 
to clear up the family tree of a lot of the old, 
early French frog catchers or muskrat hunt- 
ers who lived along the banks of Fox River 
in early days in little shanties. 

I feel, Mr. Jouns, that you will agree with 
me, and I know that it is hard, single-handed, 
to do anything to remedy matters and break 
up the political machine, but I believe that 
if more publicity were given to the useless, 
worthless projects of W. P. A., that today 
there is absolutely no cause for it, and that 
some of the “rubber stamp” Congressmen 
would wake up. 

In closing, I will say that it is Just too 
bad that 75 percent of our Congressmen and 
Senators are not men of your caliber and 
ideas. and the other 25 percent could be 
“rubber stamps.” With kind personal re- 
gards, I remain 

Respectfully yours, 
E. P. BOLAND. 
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Will the Government Survive If We Fight 
in the Present World War? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOSHUA L. JOHNS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 1, 1941 


RADIO ADDRESS OF HON. JOSHUA JOHNS, 
OF WISCONSIN 


Mr. JOHNS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorpD, I include the following speech 
which I made over the radio on July 30: 


Ladies and gentlemen of the radio au- 
dience, I am pleased to be able to address 
you tonight upon the subject: Will This Gov- 
ernment Survive if We Fight in the Present 
World War? I feel that, as your representa- 
tive, I should occasionally report to you what 
is going on in the Nation and get your ideas 
of what should be done to solve the public 
problems that are facing us. 

It is needless for me to say to you tonight 
that, in my opinion, we face in the United 
States the greatest crisis that we have seen 
since the early pioneers struggled through 
those serious days between 1783 and 1787 
when there was a question in the minds of all 
people whether or not our great country 
could survive. We are a liberty-loving people 
and we have always had great independence 
in this country, and the problem that faces 
us today is whether we can continue with 
liberty and independence. In studying this 
problem, I turned to Abraham Lincoln, and 
a speech that he delivered at Edwardsville, 
Ill., on September 13, 1858. In that address, 
he said: 

“What constitutes the bulwark of our lib- 
erty and independence? It is not our 
frowning battlements, our bristling sea- 
coasts, our Army, and our Navy. These are 
not our reliance against tyranny. All of 
these may be turned against us without 
making us weaker for the struggle. Our 
reliance is in the love of liberty which God 
has planted in us. Our defense is in the 
spirit which prizes liberty as the heritage of 
all men, in all lands everywhere. Destroy 
this spirit and you have planted the seeds 
of despotism at your own doors. Familiarize 
yourselves with the chains of bondage and 
you prepare your own limbs to wear them. 
Accustomed to trample on the rights of 
others, you have lost the genius of your 
own independence and become the fit sub- 
jects of the first cunning tyrant who rises 
among you.” 

Today, the world faces this sort of a prob- 
lem. The question we must decide is to 
what extent, for practical and effective pur- 
poses, can the Government of the United 
States fulfill its military, naval, and eco- 
nomic commitments on the basis of apply- 
ing them anywhere and everywhere beyond 
our own country? This question is not pro- 
pounded to you capriciously. It recognizes 
what is increasingly in the minds of the 
American people as you witness the experi- 
ences of Great Britain and new phases of our 
American policy. 
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As you perhaps know, I have favored giv- 
ing aid to Great Britain and the other coun- 
tries which are trying to preserve civilization, 
but I am not unmindful of what a great task 
this is and above everything else, I am for 
America first. Then, if we can aid somebody 
else, let us do so. 

Let us review briefly the condition of Great 
Britain at the present time. As an Empire, 
it is spread all over the map. As a result, 
her defense is not strong in any particular 
part of the world. Because of her diversity 
of territorial and economic interests, calling 
for first protection, Great Britain has not 
been able to help much those allied with her 
in resisting Axis aggression. For instance, 
the military force that Great Britain was 
able to send Greece was only about 60,000 
men. Compared with the threefold forces 
the Nazis had in the Balkan area, British 
help to Greece could not have resulted in 
other than the forced evacuation that at- 
tended the British, fine and heroic as it was. 

Because the British Empire is scattered all 
over the earth, Great Britain, being under- 
manned in comparison with Germany, can- 
not concentrate great forces outside of the 
British Isles themselves to minimize the 
risks to her own empire and the communica- 
tions vital to keeping it well knitted. Brit- 
ain simply cannot give any decisive assist- 
ance to what are loosely referred to, here and 
overseas, as “the democracies.” 

We have already, to give aid to Great Brit- 
ain, diminished our naval forces considerably. 
We have already dispersed troops to Hawaii, 
Guam, the Philippines, and other American 
possessions in the Pacific and to the new 
leased bases all the way from Newfoundland 
north and east of Canada to the semitropics. 

We have assumed responsibility for pro- 
tecting Greenland, a Danish possession. 


Then, there is South America. The latter is, 
truly, in our hemisphere. We also have in 


effect a wide and ranging sea patrol, so that 
our naval and military forces are, like Great 
Britain’s, becoming more scattered all the 
time. 

Great Britain’s greatest and most disturb- 
ing peril is not only a Nazi juggernaut. A 
grave danger of the British people is inherent 
in Great Britain’s many tenuous and unde- 
pendable political alliances and obligations, 
in her vast expanse of territory, and in her 
great Navy and armies of many races and 
colors being distributed all over the globe. In 
this thinment of Great Britain’s dispersed 
power is a signal for the United States not to 
sprawl itself out too far or bite off more than 
it can chew. We must have the vision, and 
courage to think of our own country, too. 

The people of this country are interested in 
what our Government is doing about our own 
national defense. They feel that if that de- 
fense is all powerful the American people will 
be able to do their part toward ending this 
conflict, if and when it becomes necessary to 
do so. The place to find out that this is the 
sentiment of the people is not down here in 
Washington, your Capital, but out among my 
radio audience, away from Washington, where 
you are able to do some clear thinking. Ycu 
may be influenced by the propaganda over the 
radio and in the newspapers and on the 
screen, but out of all the confusion in your 
minds, in time you think matters through 
and come to a correct conclusion if you can 
sift out the truth from the false statements 
that are being made to you. In our foreign 
policy our great need is for orderly thinking, 
devotion to our Constitution, and faith in the 
American people 

We need leadership that will unite America 
in a policy that is unmistakably a policy for 
the defense of America, cn whatever scale and 
whatever plan is demonstrated to be neces- 
sary to meet the needs of the present day. 


This calls for a program of defense, invincible | ple and in their representatives. 
in modern warfare on land, on sea, and in the take the people and the Congress into his 


agreements that have grown from it. It 
means diligent defense, but it does not mean 

m or incitement to aggression. It 
means limiting our aid to other nations to 
the lending or leasing of things, not of men. 
It means a bona fide and convincing recogni- 
tion of the fact that the American people and 
the Congress, which is their constitutional 
representative on this issue, have not de- 
clared war, that they do not want to declare 
war, and that they do not want to enter upon 
an undeclared war. 

Our policy of national defense does not 
authorize war unless we are attacked o1 un- 
mistakably threatened with attack. We are 
not now so threatened. Our national defense 
does not now authorize an attack by us on 
anyone. It does not authorize our provoca- 
tion of attack upon us by anyone. It does 
not authorize our cargo carriers to enter com- 
bat areas. It does not authorize our naval 
vessels to convoy war materials to belligerent 
nations, although it does fully authorize the 
production and supplying of those materials 
as rapidly as possible and in as large and 
effective quantities as the President shall 
deem to be necessary for the defense of na- 


tions whose defense he now deems, under the - 


law vesting him with that discretion, to be 
vital to the defense of America. 

In carrying out these policies it must mean 
unity between the Government, the manu- 
facturer, the farmer, the industrial worker, 
and the taxpayer. It means that we must 
have unity between capital and labor in the 
interest of uninterrupted production. With 
all of this, it means a Government guaranty 
of fairness and a governmental policy of 
firmness toward employer and worker alike. 
The employer and the industrial worker are 
at heart the same kind of patriotic citizens 
out of uniform as are the general and the 
soldier in uniform. We all are in a common, 
essential, patriotic service. Genuine, fair 
leadership can secure the same complete re- 
sponse to a call for patriotic service from men 
out of uniform as it can from those whom it 
places in uniform. 

The President, in carrying out these policies, 
should demonstrate a deep faith in the peo- 
He should 
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dustrial, agricultural, military, 
ligious leaders of the Nation. 

There is no doubt in the minds of the 
American people that with teamwork in in- 
dustry and a united Nation we can defend 
America. We must have faith in one an- 
other and faith in God. Courage is convic- 
tion translated into action. It is as great as 
the conviction is deep. We shall save America 
in proportion to our conviction of its sound- 
ness and our faith in is. The heart of our 
foreign policy, as well as of our domestic 
policy, must be our complete and immediate 
personal and official dedication of ourselves, 
our fortunes, and, if necessary, our lives to 
the -ervice and defense of America. 

We are not prepared for war unless we do 
happen to be attacked and the thing for us 
to do is to attend strictly to our own business 
of national defense. When a country sets out 
to conquer such seasoned customers as Ger- 
many, Jepan, and Italy together, it is a good 
idea to have something more tangible than 
rhetoric with which to conquer them. The 
risk involved in thinking we can conquer 
with our bare hands because our hearts are 
pure is one of the gravest any nation can 
take. All we need to do to assure ourselves 
of this fact is to consult the Finns and the 
Greeks about it. If we go to war unprepared 
and suffer serious reverses abroad, our posi- 
tion in Latin America will be greatly weak- 
ened. 

The percentage of Americans who do not 
want to go to war with actual fighting is 
about 4 out of every 5, and should they be 
compelled to get into and fight a war they 
do not believe in, they would be apathetic 
about the whole thing. It will be necessary 
for us to get results if we are to inculcate 
enthus‘asm in them. We may have to fight 
later and should prepare for it to the hilt, 
but history has too many surprises to justify 
the word “inevitable” in connection with 
our decision. 

If we entered the war, what would be our 
cituation after it was over? Not only would 
we have the crushing burden of war debts, 
contracted for the material implements of 
warfare, added to our enormous peacetime 
debt, but we would have the moral and eco- 
nomic load of war’s human wreckage, includ- 
ing insurance and other benefits to the 
families of the dead. When we were through, 
we would have widespread want and fear, 
and we would have the maintenance of order 
by a Government scarcely distinguishable 
from those we fought against. In my opin- 
ion, it is fairly certain that capitalism would 
not survive our participation in this war. 

The totalitarian powers are reasonably 
united now and would be much more so if we 
attacked them, trey may not be so united 
later as Russia is now on the defensive in- 
stead of the offensive. 

It is too late now to save the little nations 
as sovereign states. The power age and the 
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bombing plane have made it impossible for 
any nation to insist on its sovereignty with- 
out the military force to protect it and sup- 

all strategic raw materials within its 
borders. Only about 4 countries can qualify 
for sovereignty today: The United States, 
Germany, Japan, with its resources from 
China, and Russia. The British Empire is too 
scattered geographically to form a compact 
fighting unit. Little nations will have to 
snuggle under the aluminum wings of one 
of these 4 countries, or build up federations 
of their own, to which they must perforce, 
surrender thei: sovereignty. The little coun- 
tries of Europe can only be saved in some 
kind of United States of Europe. The ques- 
tion arises—have we the plans or the power 
with which to set this up? 

Some day, this unspeakable war will end 
and the rebuilding of the world, already being 
planned, will occupy the focus of our minds. 
Even now, in the midst of the din and chaos, 
of starvation, death, and disaster, the eternal 
verities of life and the principles which un- 
derlie any order of society that can be called 
good, need to be affirmed and kept alive. 
Every voice of reason cries Out against this 
war. Every note of revelation in Christ's 
Gospel is leveled against it. The still, small 
voice within our souls insistently speaks 
against this way of solving the problems of 
life. 

In this crisis and during these distressful 
days, when each one of us at times feels that 
the way of life which we call civilized may be 
lost and forgotten, it is imperative that we 
take stock of the forces which we can employ 
to perpetuate it among men. We all owe a 
positive duty to our community at this time, 
the neglect of which we cannot excuse on the 
plea of duty to our private affairs. We are in 
a great crisis. We should follow understand- 
ingly the course of public events and we 
should then endeavor to act intelligently and 
efficiently in support of the principles which 
we believe to be right and which will per- 
petuate our civilization. In order to better 
accomplish our objectives, we must develop 
leaders of inspired idealism; leaders who have 
been granted great vision; who do much 
dreaming and are constantly striving to make 
their dreams come true; who can kindle in 
the hearts of all true Americans, this spirit, 
with the fire from their own burning souls; 
those leaders who not only preach, but those 
who put into actual practice what they teach. 

The world must not fail in the present 
crisis. Civilization must be preserved—and 
that it will be—but not unless God shall give 
us men and women cast in heroic mold; men 
and women endowed not only with the under- 
standing heart which feels and appreciates 
the condition of the vresent, but with the 
philosophic mind which weighs with just dis- 
crimination the accumulated experience of 
the past; men and women who can withal 
lift up their eyes in abiding faith to the 
hilltops of the future which even now are 
touched and glorified by the light of the 
approaching day. 

You, as good citizens, mindful of your 
country’s traditions and its welfare, should 
uphold a proper respect for constituted au- 
thority and assist in preserving and advanc- 
ing the integrity and prestige of our Govern- 
ment. As I have stated before, we are now 
passing through a great emergency, and may 
I ask of you that you look proudly toward 
our country, revere its traditions, fight for its 
prosperity and future, and above all, live that 
life, whatever be its intrinsic reward, which 
will cause us to know that we have been 
honorable citizens, appreciative of the privi- 
leges our country affords us, jealous of its 
integrity, and alert in its defense. Be not 
afraid of patriotism; it is the soul of citizen- 
ship. Be not afraid of service; it is the road 
to contentment, and it is a thing we can all 
give. 
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Mr. DAY. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following address which I 
delivered over the radio yesterday: 


Last Saturday, there arrived in Washing- 
ton high officials of the Soviet Union. Im- 
mediately upon their arrival they went into 
a huddle with our State Department. Yester- 
day, Harry Hopkins landed in Moscow. These 
two events are of such far-reaching impor- 
tance to the people of the United States that 
I feel it my duty to speak plainly. 

Last March the Congress voted $7,000,000,- 
060 to implement the lend-lease bill. This 
action followed the message of President 
Roosevelt, which he delivered in person in 
the hall of the House on January 6, 1941. In 
that message he stated in part as follows: 

“In the future days, which we seek to make 
secure, we look forward to a world founded 
upon four essential human freedoms. The 
first is freedom of speech and expression 
everywhere in the world. The second is free- 
dom of every person to worship God in his 
own way, everywhere in the world. The third 
is freedom from want, which, translated into 
world terms, means economic understand- 
ings which will secure to every nation a 
healthy peacetime life for its inhabitants, 
everywhere in the world. The fourth is free- 
dom from fear—which, translated into world 
terms, means a world-wide reduction of 
armaments to such a point and in such a 
thorough fashion that no nation will be in 
a pesition to commit an act of physical ag- 
gression against any neighbor—anywhere in 
the world. That is no vision of a distant 
millennium. It is a definite basis for a kind 
of world attainable in our‘own time and gen- 
eration. That kind of world is the very an- 
tithesis of the so-called new order of tyranny 
which the dictators seek to create with the 
crash of a bomb. To that new order we 
oppose the greater conception—the moral 
order. A good society is able to face schemes 
of world domination and foreign revolutions 
alike without fear. * * * The _ world 
order which we seek is the cooperation of 
free countries, working together in a friendly, 
civilized society. * * * Freedom means 
the supremacy of human rights everywhere. 
Our support goes to those who struggle to 
gain those rights or keep them.” 

We now learn that the President has prom- 
ised total aid to the Soviet, Union and that 
all necessary steps are being taken to make 
that aid just as effective as our aid to Britain. 
It has been stated and not denied that the 
President will soon come to the Congress for 
additional billions of lend-lease funds to aid 
the Soviet Union. The presence of the Soviet 
officials in Washington and the presence of 
Harry Hopkins in Moscow totally remove any 
doubt that this aid has become a part of our 
foreign policy 

We all know that none of the “four free- 
doms” exists in the Soviet Union at this 
time and can never exist there unless the 
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blood-soaked dictatorship of Stalin be over- 
thrown. Millions have been murdered in 
Soviet Russia without trial or hearing, includ- 
ing thousands of priests. Organizations of 
the Godless exist everywhere under Stalin 
and on the walls of the Kremlin are the words 
“Religion is an Opiate.” It is monstrous 
even to suggest that the second freedom 
proclaimed by the President, “Freedom of 
every person to worship God in his own 
way,” can ever exist under the rule of Stalin. 
There can be no doubt that when the Presi- 
dent spoke on January 6, 1941, of “tyranny 
which the dictators seek to create with the 
crash cf a bomb,” he referred not only to 
Hitler and Mussolini but also to Stalin. It 
is also perfectly clear that when he said 
“our support goes to those who struggle to 
gain those rights or keep them”, he mani- 
festly did not include the Soviet Union. 

By what right then does Harry Hopkins 
fly to Moscow and assure Stalin that the 
Government of the United States will provide 
lend-lease funds for the Soviet Union? I 
charge here and now that this is plain 
usurpation of power on the part of the Presi- 
dent and that it is the duty of Congress to 
proceed at once to revoke the authorizations 
granted to him under the lend-lease bill. 

To enable the people of the United States 
to understand the violent departures which 
have been made and are being made from 
our constitutional system of government, I 
have written a book entitled “We Must Save 
the Republic.” On page 89 of my book in 
speaking of the lend-lease bill, I state as 
follows: The lend-lease bill was an act “fur- 
ther to promote the defense of the United 
States” and was passed as « peacetime meas- 
ure. There can be no question as to this 
point. No representative of the administra- 
tion, from the highest to the lowest, ever 
advocated any reason for its passage, save 
that it would preserve peace by aiding Britain 
“short of war.” There was great appre- 
hension that enormous powers were being 
granted to the President, and, to allay such 
fears, provisions were inserted expressly 
limiting the granting of such powers. And 
the following was quoted from the lend- 
lease bill: 

“After June 30, 1943, or after the passage 
of a concurrent resolution by the two Houses 
before June 30, 1943, which declares that the 
powers conferred by or pursuant to subsec- 
tion (a) are no longer necessary to promote 
the defense of the United States, neither 
the President nor the head of any depart- 
ment or agency shall exercise any of the 
powers conferred by or pursuant to sub- 
section (a).” 

Can anyone honestly state that what Harry 
Hopkins is now doing in Moscow is necessary 
to promote the defense of the United States? 
Can anyone honestly state that the perpetua- 
tion of the power of Stalin is necessary to 
promote the defense of the United States? 
Fully convinced that the time has come to 
revoke the powers of the President, and such 
powers he may have delegated to Harry 
Hopkins as totally unwarranted, illegal, and 
unconstitutional, I am introducing a con- 
current resolution in the House of Represent- 
atives, in conformity with the provisions 
of the iend-lease bill, which I have just 
read, to put an end to, these activities. I 
call upon the American pecple to support me 
in this effort so as to insure the passage 
by the Congress of this concurrent resolu- 
tion. A concurrent resolution passed by 
both Houses of the Congress does not require 
the signature of the President and he cane 
not veto it. 

There is another phase of this question 
that I must once more call to the attention 
of the American people. It is the grave 
danger that rests in the attack that has 
been made on the independence of the 
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United States of America. If we break down 
this spirit of American independence, we 
will be wide open to communism that is 
creeping into the midst of our people. No 
one thought that when President Roosevelt 
in 1933 recognized the Soviet Union that in 
a few years he would pass beyond mere recog- 
nition to active support of the ideologies of 
communism by actually embracing the 
Soviet Union. is I have said, the Soviet 
Military Commission is now in Washington. 
Harry Hopkins, director of the lend-lease 
billions, is now in Moscow. These Soviet 
agents, working with the British agents, are 
perfecting plans for the total aid to Stalin 
promised by the President. Though blessed 
by Winston Churchill and Under Secretary 
Welles, they are still Communists and have 
not recanted one word of their eeeecmnes 
doctrines of mass murder. 

Communists may be popular in London 
and Moscow, but they are very much hated 
in South America. We have assumed the 
dominant place in the Western Hemisphere. 
The South American nations are largely Latin 
in their basic stocks. They will turn from 
the United States and leave us a coloni.l 
dominion of the British Empire without a 
friend in the New World, except Canada. 
Why do I say this? The answer is clear. 
Hating communism more than they do Hitler, 
all of the Latin nations of Europe—lItaly, 
France, Spain, and Portugal—side with Hitler, 
not with Stalin. Every student knows that 
the blood of these Latin nations is the same 
blood that runs in the veins of the inhabit- 
ants of the nations of South America. Com- 
munism has poisoned the four freedoms and 
South America is questioning the close tie 
that President Roosevelt has established with 
the Soviet Union. 

This should make us pause and reflect. 
What have we to gain by helping Stalin de- 
feat Hitler if such action will alienate the 
friendship of South America? In my opin- 
ion, we must lose no time in declaring an 
American foreign policy that will keep our 
soldiers on the soil of this hemisphere. We 
dare not add to the $7,000,000,000 lend-lease 
gift another $7,000,000,000 gift to Stalin. If 
we do, our own defense is in great danger, 
not from a foreign invasion by Hitler on our 
shores, but from the loss of the friendship of 
our neighbors in South America. It is quite 
likely that we may witness a general repudia- 
tion of President Roosevelt’s foreign policy 
that will be deeply humiliating to the Amer- 
ican people. Our great Catholic population 
repudiates communism and are beginning 
to seriously question the sincerity of the “four 
freedoms,” if the freedom of religion means 
the approval of godless Russia. Was there 
ever such a travesty? 

Some may say that after Stalin, with our 
aid, has overthrown Hitler, Stalin will reform 
and proclaim, as has the President, the “four 
freedoms.” Have we any evidence of this? 
Does anyone believe that Stalin will turn 
Christian and bow on bended knee and ask 
forgiveness for the 2,000,000 innocent men 
and women that he has murdered? 

Men and women of America, this thing has 
gone far enough. We have been patient, but 
we are not fools. The last 9 years have been 
full of pain and suffering, but we are not 
ready to admit that all of our history, our 
great traditions, and our great institutions 
shall be surrendered to the domination of 
Stalin. I may be wrong, but I want to go 
on record now that I shall resist th’s sell-out 
of America to Britain and Soviet Russia just 
as strongly as I shall resist the successful 
overthrow of this country by Hitler or the 
Axis Powers. To me it is unthinkable that 
our foreign policy should condone the cruel- 
ties and atheism of the Soviet Union, and 
just because a foreign nation is at war with 
another foreign ation in Europe, the Ameri- 
can taxpayers should be bled white to pay for 


gifts which President Roosevelt and Harry 
Hopkins have promised to Churchill and 
Stalin. 

In a few days the Congress is going to be 
asked to vote upon the declaration of a na- 
tional emergency to authorize President 
Roosevelt to eep our American boys for an 
unlimited period. He has said that the sole 
responsibility rests with the The 
Congress will give its answer, and from all 
indications as I speak tonight the answer of 
the American Congress will be an honest 
answer. And that answer will be “no.” We 
shall keep faith with our boys and stand by 
the contract that was made with them in 
September 1940. The President has 
the buck to Congress. Mothers of America, 
it is our turn now, and the Congress will keep 
faith with you. 

For the triumph of constitutional liberty 
in one part of the world, for the sanctity of 
promises given and accepted, for the example 
to your sons and the children of America to 
come after us, I pledge you here tonight that 
I shall be true to my oath of office and shall 
not betray you in this your hour of anguish. 

A great cleric has recently stated: 

“Today the mask is off; it is communism, 
communism, communism everywhere gain- 
ing ground. We are in danger of being 
slowly poisoned, debilitated, and disarmed 
by this monstrous malady. Now, in the 
name of the ‘four freedoms’ all aid to ‘red’ 
Russia is urged upon us while Britain in des- 
peration has allied herself with a devil. 
So Britain has been fighting the battle of 
Christianity? There is a fallacy exploded. 
If we go into this war now we shall be noth- 
ing more nor less than a criminal nation, and 
let no one look to our Catholic people for 
support.” 

The law which President Roosevelt signed— 
the lend-lease bill—provides the way to end 
this crying shame about to be visited upon 
the American people. A concurrent resclu- 
tion of the Congress can do it. It must be 
done. It shall be done. I shall introduce the 
resolution and I want your support to make 
it successful. If you agree with me kindly 
write or wire your Representative, as I am 
only the representative of the 8,000,000 peo- 
ple of the great State of Illinois. It will 
require the favorable votes of a majority of 
both Houses of the Congress. There is no 
time to lose. No one can say how far Harry 
Hopkins has gone in his promises to Churchill 
and Stalin. Those promises do not bind the 
American people, if the Congress of the United 
States shall exercise its power to put an end 
to the authorizations of the President under 
the lend-lease bill, by a concurrent reso- 
lution. 


Sentiment Grows for Separate Air 
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Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, there 
is a sentiment for a separate air force 
for this country which is a moving and 
vital undertaking—and cannot be 
stopped. We expect continued opposi- 
tion, but we are certain that a real case 


Rivers, United States Army, retired. I 
shall not quote the entire letter, but the 
following is especially pertinent: 

What we require at this important time is 
an additional Cabinet officer—a Cabinet 
Minister of Defense. 

Such an official should aid the President 
in inspecting and supervising the efficiency 
and relative progress of three coequal armed 
branches—the Navy, the Army, and the Air 
Corps, as is done in Britain, Germany, and 
20 other countries. A small national-defense 
college should be created, under the minister 
of defense. The students would be a limited 
number of officers of the three services, with 
a few civilians from some of the other Gov- 
ernment Departments. 


SMALL STAFF NEEDED 


The minister would r but a small 
staff. The three civilians at the head of the 
three armed services would each have large 
staffs as at present. Unity of command would 
be assured because the portions of the Air 
Corps which go to war with the Navy and 
with the Army would be all the time in peace 
actually with and under the orders of these 
respective branches—for training and indoc- 
trination. A Reserve force of the Air Corps 
would be retained by the Chief of the Air 
Corps, subject to the disposition of the Minis- 
ter of Defense. We need a single homogene- 
ous United States Air Corps with its own 
laws for pay, promotion, and retirement. 

Such an organization would result in great 
improvement in operations and in great sav- 
ings of public funds. 

As to our having in the Army some officers 
who are not competent, this is natural, be- 
cause we lack any system of selection in the 
promotion of Army officers in the grades up to 
that of colonel. All the navies of all nations 
have such a system and all the important 
armies save only ours also use the system of 
selection in promoting Army officers. There- 
fore we are now doing much the same thing 
we have dome when an emergency appears. 
We are experimenting with some of our Army 
officers in order to compare their relative effi- 
ciency when this should have been done 
carefully in peacetime. 


COMPETITION FAVORED 


This experimenting with the assignments 
of some of our higher officers has in the past 
produced almost unbelievable results. It in- 
evitably delays and mars the early training of 
some of the new forces. The history of ad- 
ministration indicates that no bureau in 
which the officials have a life tenure of office 
will ever retire or discharge in a thorough 
manner the less competent persons. An auto- 
matic system such as selection insures the 
competition which is effective. 

The question of air power and the proper 
organization for our defense forces must now 
be viewed after study of the capture of 
Crete. The capture of Crete in a few days 
Was an epoch-making event in warfare. The 
British were in ion of Crete. They 
had an army there, with defended positions, 
artillery, tanks, and other heavy equipment. 
The Germans carried to Crete thousands of 
infantry soldiers in transport planes and in 
gliders. The Germans captured Crete without 
tanks and artillery and special equipment. 
The airplanes not only brought the German 
troops to Crete, but the dive bombers acted 
in the place of tanks and artillery in battle 
to aid in defeating the British forces on the 
island. We now see that airplanes can be the 
principal instruments both in seizing and in 








holding positions. The Air Corps is not, 
therefore, as many have claimed, merely an 
auxiliary force in war. 
WILLIAM C. RIvers, 
Major General, United States Army, 
Retired. 
New York, July 24, 1941. 


Mr. Speaker, editorially of recent weeks 
the movement is growing stronger for 
increased emphasis on our air force and 
for an independent unit, which was ad- 
vocated with strength by the late Billy 
Mitchell, and hundreds of persons since 
that time. At this point I include the 
comment from an editorial in Collier’s 
of July 12: 


After Crete and the Bismarck nobody out- 
side Bedlam has any doubt about the striking 
power of an-air force. The only machine 
able to resist a hostile airplane is another 
and better airplane. Against attack from the 
air the best ship in the German Navy went 
down. Against air bombs the valiant seamen 
and the splendid ships of the British Medi- 
terranean fleet were helpless. 

We cannot afford to ignore these plain les- 
sons if we want to survive as a free people. In 
addition to whatever else we want and need 
to defend ourselves, we need planes and many 
more planes than we are producing now. 

We don’t have to fool ourselves or to try 
to’fool anybody else. Our only possible ene- 
mies—Germany, Italy, and Japan—know very 
accurately what we have and what we are 
producing. The fact is—and it’s no secret 
from possible enemies—we have not enough. 
Not that we have not done well since once 
we started. We were slow in starting. What- 
ever our shortcomings, we are all responsible 
for that, too. The incredible happened. We 
did not believe it would. So we were caught 
unprepared. 

We don’t have to continue unprepared, 
however, and we are not. Neither the Govern- 
ment nor the aircraft manufacturers have 
performed any miracles, but hard, honest, 
and intelligent work has been done and is 
being done. Good ships are being built and 
good minds are being focused on problems 
of design and of mass production. 

We still continue, however, to act as 
though air power were an adjunct, and a 
subordinate adjunct, to something else. We 
underrate the importance of the air force. 
The military men and the edmirals quite 
naturally have managed to keep the air force 
subordinate to themselves. 

Collier’s is not setting itself up as another 
strategist. Quite enough amateur strate- 
gists are struggling for attention. We won't 
add to their numbers. But without assum- 
ing an expert wisdom that we don’t possess, 
we may point out that air power should be 
raised to equal rank and dignity in our de- 
fense establishment with land and sea power. 

It is foolish to dogmatize as to just how 
this should be done. Perhaps a Secretary for 
Air in the Cabinet would fill the bill. Or 
perhaps a single department of defense, with 
coordinated, coequal bureaus for air, land, 
@nd sea, would be the proper formula. Of 
one thing we’re convinced—that the naming 
of Gen. Henry H. Arnold as deputy Chief of 
Staff for the air arm, though a step in the 
right direction, is not a long enough step. 

It looks as though we were going to rely 
upon planes to do most of whatever fighting 
falls to our lot if war be ultimately declared. 
We shall need planes to keep enemies away 
from our shores—not that any military au- 
thority expects any serious effort at invasion 
of continental United States—and we shall 
need planes for offense, if we get into the war. 

The only force anyone has pictured carry- 
ing the war to Germany is an air force. If 
we are forced into war we wiil want planes 
capable of such fighting. We will want long- 
range bombers in multitudes never before 
aSsembled. 
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We are getting up speed in production. 
We are probably past the worst of the delays 
due to strikes. Organized labor is at heart 
as much interested in maximum production 
as any other group of Americans. Stupid 
and foreign-inspired local leadership led to 
bad interruptions in California and else- 
where, but that is over. Our guess is that 
the Army won’t find it necessary to intervene 
in many places. 

We need and we are getting a large army 
of trained fliers. Fortunately, the civilian 
training program is being continued and ex- 
panded. There are some 65,000 licensed 
private pilots in the United States and 17,000 
privately owned planes. These men and 
women are obviously not military pilots. 
Some of them at least are able to do defense 
work in an emergency. We hope that no 
departmental rivalries or jealousies will pre- 
vent the full use of these civilian pilots and 
plants for whatever services they are actually 
qualified to perform. 

Air power has suddenly come of age. It 
behooves us to gather up and utilize all the 
air power we now possess and to make more 
of it as rapidly as we can. 
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EDITORIAL FROM THE BANGOR (MAINE) 
DAILY NEWS 


Mr. FELLOWS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include the following editorial 
from the Bangor (Maine) Daily News of 
July 29, 1941: 


[From Bangor (Maine) Daily News of July 
29, 1941] 


TAX ON MARRIAGE 


Aside from all discussion of the relations 
between church and state, or the ciergyman’s 
proper role in civic life, there is wide agree- 
ment that there was a time wher the cleric 
was as generally correct as he was generally 
effective in matters of politics. There is also 
a widespread belief that, later, this ceased to 
be the case. Today, though the American 
clergy are so sharply divided over America’s 
war policies, there is a feeling that they are 
again beginning to speak of public affairs 
“not as the scribes.” 

A striking contribution to this feeling was 
made at Bar Harbor, the other day, by Protes- 
tant Episcopal Bishop Wiliiam T. Manning, of 
New York, protesting against the proposed 
Federal law to exact joint income-tax returns 
from husband and wife: 

“We have got to pay greatly increased in- 
come taxes to defeat Hitlerism,” said the 
bishop, “and we must all be willing to do 
this; but * * * the proposal in question 
would tend definitely toward divorce, celibacy, 
and a declining birth rate, and would be a 
reversal of the progress which has been made, 
in recent decades, in giving women their true 
status as individuals and citizens. The 
strength of our Nation lies in Lappy marriages 
and in happy homes and fami‘ies. This pro- 
posed iaw would say to married couples that 
they must pay far larger income taxes if they 

| live together than if they break up their 
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homes and live apart, or if they were not 
married.” 

The bishop, a staunch supporter of all-out 
American aid to Britain, urges every citizen 
to shoulder a full share of the tax burden, 
but denounces as a bill calculated to force a 
man and a woman, married and living to- 
gether, to pay a larger tax than a couple un- 
married, divorced, or living apart. Aithough 
Dr. Manning speaks primarily as a clergyman, 
his religious arguments are cogent additions 
to the purely economic reasons against a 
measure essentially discriminatory and anti- 
social, 





Amendment of Sager Act of 1937 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. J. W. ROBINSON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 1, 1941 


Mr. ROBINSON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
the national emergency confronting this 
country today has created a sugar prob- 
lem which was not contemplated when 
Congress passed the Sugar Act of 1937. 
Under this act three-fourths of the re- 
quirements of consumers in continental 
United States depend upon shipments of 
raw sugar from offshore producing areas. 
It is obvious that the Sugar Act was 
written on the assumption that a con- 
tinuous supply of shipping bottoms would 
be available to transport sugar from 
these off-shore areas to this country. It 
is not necessary to do more than point 
out that this Nation is facing the most 
acute shortage of merchant ships in its 
history. This factor will tend to disrupt 
the flow of sugar to the United States 
market and this situation seems increas- 
ingly serious in the case of the Philippine 
Islands. 

H.R. 3582 which proposes to amend 
section 204 (a) of the Sugar Act of 1937 
constitutes a necessary step toward 
meeting the effects of a rapidly increas- 
ing shipping shortage. 

Since the enactment of the Sugar Act 
the Philippine quota has been in excess 
of the duty-free quota established by 
the Philippine Independence Act. How- 
ever, the Philippines have never shipped 
any of their full-duty quota but have 
always filled their duty-free quota. Now. 
however, our rapidly increasing shipping 
shortage makes it at least probable that 
a deficit in the duty-free pertion of the 
Philippine quota will occur in the near 
future. 

Under the law as it now stands this 
deficit must be allotted among foreign 
countries other than Cuba, and it is 
highly questionable whether these coun- 
tries could supply the sugar, even if it 
were deemed advisable to permit them 
to do so. 

The following table shows that in no 
year, since the Sugar Act has heen in 
effect, have foreign countries other than 
Cuba been able to fill their quota. This 
table shows that last year when no 
Philippine deficit was declared, the total 
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of these countries was 24,177 tons, and 
they were able to bring in only 17,400 
tons. 


Sugar quotas for foreign countries other than 
Cuba, charges against quotas, and Philip- 
pine deficits, 1934-40 


{Short tons, raw value} 


Senet | charges | Charges Philip- 
motes | against jaspercent; pine 
q quotas | of quotas deficits 


25, 836 , 72 5.15 
25, 228 | . 51 None 
29, 103 . 73 | 1651 
114, 641 | “@9, 155 | 77 86, 805 

j 75, 114 . 10 53, 883 
62, 021 . 28 


59, 111 
17, 400 | 97 None 
| 


None 


85, 812 | 
24, 177 | 


1Under the Jones-Costigan amendment all areas 
shared proportionately in deficits wherever occurring. 
Actual Philippine deficit in 1936 was 97,909 tons, of 
which full-duty areas were allotted 632 tons. These 
areas were alse allotted 19 tons from a Virgin Islands 
deficit of 2,230 tons. 
a Quotas suspended by Presidential order on Sept. 12, 

39. 

Feb. 27, 1941. 


It has been argued by those opposed 
to this amendment that it violates, at 
least in spirit, the provisions of the world 
sugar agreement. Nothing of the sort is 
true. The important provisions of the 
world sugar agreement as it relates to the 
Philippine Islands and the position of 
foreign countries other than Cuba in the 
American market are as follows: 

First. The United States undertakes to 
permit each year the importation from 
full-duty countries of an amount of sugar 
proportionately as large as those author- 
ized for the calendar year 1937 under 
General Sugar Quota Regulations, Series 
4, No. 1—The quotas thus established 
totaled 26,610 tons at a consumption esti- 
mate of 6,434,588 tons.) 

Second. The United States undertakes 
to permit, in case the Philippine quota is 
reduced below 850,000 tons, the impor- 
tation from full-duty countries of an 
amount of sugar at least equal to the 
reduction. 

Third. The Commonwealth of the 
Philippines agrees not to seek an export 
quota in the world market so long as its 
quota in the United States market is not 
less than 850,000 tons, or until basic 
quotas in the world market are in- 
creased.—The Philippines get 4 percent 
of any such increase.—However, in case 
the United States duty-free quota of the 
Philippines is reduced below 850,000 tons, 
the Islands are to be allotted world mar- 
ket quotas equal to the reduction. 

This amendment makes no attempt to 
reduce the Philippine quota below 850,000 
tons; and the law still specifically pro- 
vides in section 204 (a), which deals with 
reallotments of deficits, that “the quota 
for any domestic area, the Common- 
wealth of the Philippine Islands, or Cuba, 
or other foreign countries shall not be re- 
duced by reason of any determination 
made pursuant to the provisions of this 
subsection.” Since this amendment does 
not reduce the basic United States quota 
for full-duty countries, and makes no 
reduction in the Philippine quota, it can- 
not be contended that the world agree- 
ment is in any way involved. All that it 
proposes is a change in the distribution 


of a Philippine deficit, and this point is 
no part of the world agreement. 

This bill is wholly consistent with the 
position taken by the State Department 
when the Sugar Act of 1937 was under 
consideration. 

When the Sugar Act of 1937 was being 
given congressional attention, Secretary 
Hull made two recommendations with 
respect to the quotas of foreign countries 
other than Cuba; that is, those countries 
whose sugar shipments to the United 
States pay the full rate of duty. He sug- 
gested, first, that deficits occurring with- 
in the quotas of these areas be reallotted 
to the other sources of supply within the 
group, and second, that the deficits in 
the full-duty portions of the Philippine 
quota be reallotted to these full-duty 
areas. 

With respect to the first proposal, Mr. 
Hull on March 23, 1937, directed a state- 
ment to Representative Marvin Jones, 
then chairman of the House Committee 
on Agriculture, in which he said (record 
of House hearings, p. 367): 

It would be highly advantageous to our 
export trade if some arrangement were to be 
made to increase the quotas to be allotted 
to other foreign countries. If, for example, 
deficiencies in the sugar quotas of any one 
or more foreign supply areas were to be re- 
allocated with this end in view agriculture 
and industry would gain additional markets 
for their products. 


On April 30, 1937, in another statement 
directed to Mr. Jones, the Secretary of 
State made reference to deficits in the 
Philippine quota as follows (record of 
Senate hearings, p. 182): 

In order to increase the full-duty quotas 
without disturbing the basis of the existing 
quota allocations, the draft of a bill pre- 
sented by the Secretary of Agriculture pro- 
posed that any part of the full-duty share 
of its quota not utilized by the Common- 
wealth of the Philippine Islands be real- 
located on a pro rata basis to the full-duty 
countries. Under the Jones-Costigan Act, 
the Philippines ave not elected to use any 
part of the full-duty portion of its quota 
so that it would seem reasonable to assume 
that usually this part of its quota would be 
available for reallocation. 


There was never a suggestion on the 
part of Mr. Hull or anyone else that the 
deficits in duty-free portion of the 
Philippine quoia be reallotted to these 
foreign countries. 

Finally, there is one more point. If 
we are interested not only in protecting 
our American consumer in his supply and 
the price of sugar, but believe it more 
important to keep our pledge to aid Eng- 
land than to promote the interests of a 
few American capitalists having sugar 
investments in foreign countries, then we 
should remember tuiat every acre of land 
utilized by our American farmers to pro- 
ducz sugar for the American consumer 
will correspondingly release vital ship- 
ping tonnage for use in our national 
effort to aid Great Britain and the other 
democracies. 

This bill covers only one phase of this 
major problem by recognizing a greater 
danger in the Philippine situation in view 
of the fact that ships must travel over 
7,000 miles to bring sugar from the 
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Philippines to San Francisco, Calif., and 
Over 13,000 miles to bring it from these 
islands tu New York City, and the further 
fact that, according to the Maritime 
Commission, during the first 10 months 
of 1940 it required a total of 143 sailings 
by 103 vessels to move bulk cargoes of 
raw sugar aggregating 724,335 long tons 
from the Philippines to the United 
States. If Congress and the administra- 
tion are going to be consistent in this 
emergency there should be no question 
about the passage of this bill. 

Although the Sugar Act is primarily 
farm legislation this bill is a definite step 
toward assuring the American housewife 
that adequate supplies of sugar will be 
available at reasonable prices despite the 
imminent threat of a disrupted ocean 
commerce. 

During the last World War there was 
also a shortage of merchant ships avail- 
able for the transportation of sugar from 
the offshore areas. The demand for 
sugar in continental United States ex- 
ceeded the supply, the retail price of 
sugar skyrocketed, and the records show 
that the National Shipping Board and 
the Food Administration had constantly 
before them the problem of restricting 
the consumption of sugar in the United 
States for the purpose of relieving our 
merchant marine of its war burdens. 

It may be that there is no immediate 
shortage of sugar in this country, but 
history teaches that whenever there be- 
comes a substantial lack of ocean vessels 
to carry sugar a sugar crisis will de- 
velop. Then, of course, quotas will be 
suspended and domestic producers, in- 
stead of being called greedy for wanting 
to supply the American market, will, as 
in the last war, be called upon to raise 
more and more sugar as a patriotic duty. 
But we also learned that domestic pro- 
duction cannot be stepped up on such 
short notice. One hundred and thirty 
million American cOnsumers use approx- 
imately 100 pounds of sugar per capita 
annually, representing 23 percent of the 
world’s consumption. It is the duty of 
Congress to use every possible means 
now to prevent an unnecessary shortage 
of this essential food product. 


New Jersey’s Contribution to National 
Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ALBERT L. VREELAND 
IN THE oulet gs <eumapleateateeen 


Friday, August 1, 1941 
RADIO INTERVIEW 


Mr. VREELAND. Mr. Speaker, the 
Nation, as a whole, does not perhaps real- 
ize the important part that the State of 
New Jersey is playing in the national- 
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defense effort and I know of no clearer 
expression of that activity than an in- 
terview had with my very close friend 
and a person in a position to know 
whereof he speaks, Mr. George E. String- 
fellow, vice president of Thomas A. Edi- 
son Industries, Inc., and president of the 
Chamber of Commerce and Civics of the 
Oranges and Maplewood. 

For that purpose I include the fol- 
lowing address, given over station WINS 
in New York City on July 26, 1941, en- 
titled “New Jersey’s Contribution to Na- 
tional Defense”: 


Mr. Aponis. Men, money, and machines— 
machines, money, and men—day after day, 
in ever-increasing quantities, this endless 
procession of men, money, and machines is 
enrclled in the cause of American liberty. 
This, our great program of national defense, 
is America’s No. 1 job. 

In this time of national emergency, few 
citizens realize either the magnitude or the 
importance of the State of New Jersey’s con- 
tribution toward our national defense. It is, 
therefore, the purpose of today’s program 
to better acquaint you listeners with the 
herculean task shouldered by one of the 
smallest States in the Union. The simple 
facts will surprise you. 

Our special guest today is Mr. George E. 
Stringfellow, vice president of Thomas A. 
Edison, Inc.; president of the Chamber of 
Commerce and Civics of the Oranges and Ma- 
plewood; and a member of the board of di- 
rectors of the New Jersey State Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Mr. Stringfellow was selected to speak on 
our radio forum because of his intimate 
knowledge of the many phases in New Jer- 
sey’s rnational-defense program. 

Mr. Stringfellow, in the brief time at sur 
disposal it will be impossible to hear a de- 
tailed story of New Jersey’s contribution to 
national defense, but it will be of great in- 
terest to our listeners, if you will tell us 
about a few highlights in this vitally im- 
portant program. 

Mr. STRINGFELLOW. It will be a pleasure to 
do so, Mr. Adonis. First of all, I think we 
ought to keep in mind the following impor- 
tant facts: That only 3 of the 48 States are 
smaller than New Jersey, which ranks only 
forty-fifth in size. However, in population 
New Jersey jumps to ninth place in the na- 
tional ranking. 

Mr. Aponts. That’s quite a jump and in- 
dicates a very high percentage of people per 
square mile. 

Mr. STRINGFELLOW. Yes; New Jersey is one 
cf the most densely populated States in the 
Union, and a large percentage of that popu- 
lation is busy working on our national-de- 
fense program, too. In fact, here is some- 
thing of real interest. 

Mr. Aponts. I presume it deals with awards 
and contracts for defense production. 

Mr. STRINGFELLOW. Yes; it does. You see, 
New Jersey takes great pride in being first 
of all the States in the Nation in both the 
variety of defense products and also in the 
value of defense contracts placed with our 
manufacturers. 

Mr. Aponis. That’s a startling statement. 
Could you explain it more fully, Mr. String- 
fellow? 

Mr. STRINGFELLOW. Certainly. During the 
year beginning with July 1, 1940, New Jersey, 
through Government contract authoriza- 
tions and direct expenditures, received de- 
fense awards and contracts totaling, $1,469,- 
897,918 

Mr. Aponts. It’s difficult to comprehend 
what a huge sum that really is. 

Mr. STRINGFELLOW. Well, I'll break it down 
a little. For instance, the United States 


Government has awarded to the State of 
New Jersey Army contracts totaling more 
than $486,000,000 and Navy contracts total- 
ing more than $891,000,000. Other appropri- 


_ations in the grand total of nearly a billion 


and a half dollars include W. P. A. defense 
projects, the Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration, defense housing, Federal loans from 
the Defense Plant Corporation, and the Of- 
fice of Education Defense Training. 

Mr. Aponis. I agree with you, Mr. String- 
fellow, that those facts and figures are sur- 
prising; but can you give us more specific 
information concerning the number of New 
Jersey plants which now have defense con- 
tracts? 

Mr. STRINGFELLOW. At the present time 
there are more than 400 New Jersey plants 
which have each been awarded one or more 
national-defense contracts. Many others, op- 
erating under subcontracts, are furnishing 
special defense materials and equipment. 

Mr. Aponis. What are some of the more 
important products being turned out by New 
Jersey for the national-defense program? 

Mr. StrRINGFELLOW. The list of New Jersey- 
manufactured products for national defense 
is far too long to be recited in this brief radio 
program. However, I’d like to mention just 
a few. Note the amazing variety of sizes, 
shapes, weights, and materials involved. 
For instance, New Jersey industries are turn- 
ing out smokeless powder, military luggage, 
ra‘io equipment, battleships, parachutes, 
cables, uniforms, chemicals. * * * 

Mr. Aponts. They tell me that New Jersey 
is also responsible for a large portion of the 
hospital supplies. 

Mr. STRINGFELLOW. Yes; to say nothing of 
87-millimeter antitank guns, hydraulic 
presses, aerial bombs, airplane instruments, 
propellers, shells, lathes, machine tools, fire 
extinguishers, long Navy guns, destroyers, 
small patrol boats, airplanes, airplane motors, 
compasses, instruments of fire control—all 
necessary if our national defense is to be 
complete and thoroughly efficient. 

Mr. Aponis. How about air-raid helmets, 
portable oxygen sets, maintenance parts for 
engines, pneumatic life belts and rafts, pyro- 
technics, signal assemblies, and footbridges? 

Mr. STRINGFELLOW. All made in New Jer- 
sey—as are powder and cartridge containers, 
road-building equipment, pipe lines, wool 
blankets, bathrobes, pajama suits, handker- 
chiefs, neckties, raincoats, badges, steel bar- 
rels, shaving brushes, coffee urns, drafting 
material, flares, furnaces, fuses, suction hose, 
kitchenware, linoleum, mapping equipment, 
mess and canteen equipment, mirrors, 
motion-picture necessities. * * * 

Mr. Aponts. Quite a list. 

Mr. STRINGFELLOW. * * * Lead pencils, 
tent poles, electric fans, wire cloth, batteries, 
hammers, saw blades, scissors, springs, tele- 
scopes, concrete mixers, pumps, valves, dental 
supplies, and surgical instruments. 

Mr. Aponts. It would be difficult, indeed, to 
imagine anything else that could be made 
for our national defense. That list includes 
just about everything, doesn’t it? 

Mr. STRINGFELLOW. Well, no. As a matter 
of fact, that’s only a partial list. I was sim- 
ply trying to confirm what I said a few min- 
utes ago—that New Jersey ranks first and 
foremost among all the States of the Union, 
both in the value of its awards and contracts 
and in the diversification of the articles 
produced. And, incidentally, Mr. Adonis, 
I'd like to point out how fortunate we of New 
Jersey have been. To date, we’ve been re- 
markably free from serious strikes and labor 
disputes, especially within the industries now 
working on national-defense contracts. In 
New Jersey, we're particularly proud of our 
employer-employee relations and of the pa- 
triotic spirit demonstrated by the steady 
speeding-up of our defense work. 
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Mr, Aponis. Can you tell us something 
about the Office of Production Management? 
What is New Jersey’s program for the various 
divisions of that Office? 

Mr. STRINGFELLOW. The Federal Office of 
Production Management recognizes the posi- 
tion of leadership which New Jersey occupies 
in the national-defense program. Accord- 
ingly, in the principal cities throughout the 
State, departmental activities have been or- 
ganized. Thus, their various services have 
been better developed. This stimulates a 
maximum yield from the State’s production 
facilities. For instance, the Labor Division of 
the Office of Production Management has a 
subdivision called Training Within Indus- 
try. This subdivision has its headquarters 
in Newark, under the able leadership of Mr. 
Glenn Gardiner, who has been loaned by his 
employer, the Forstmann Woolen Co., of Pas- 
saic, as a dollar-a-year man. Through this 
division of the Office of Production Manage- 
ment, foremen, semiskilled workers, machin- 
ists, and other personnel of our industrial 
concerns receive intensive training. This 
training equips them for more skilled opera- 
tions and for more responsible positions in 
the rapidly expanding defense plants, which, 
by the way, are all working night and day in 
the present naticnal emergency. 

Mr. Aponts. That sounds like a mighty 
fine idea and seems to be working as smoothly 
as could be desired. 

Mr. STRINGFELLOw. Yes; it’s functioning 
very well. * * * And so are the offices of 
the Defense Contract Service. The main 
offices of this service are in New York and 
Federal Reserve districts. However, in Tren- 
ton and Camden, suboffices of the Defense 
Contract Service cooperate with State and 
local chambers of commerce and with other 
public-spirited service clubs. These organi- 
zations are recruiting every suitable factory, 
large and small, and harnessing its full pro- 
ductive powers for national-defense purposes. 

Mr. Aponts. Sounds like another splendid 
part of the program. 

Mr. STRINGFELLOW. Yes, sir; and in closing 
I'd like to add that the services of the Pro- 
duction Division, Priorities Division, and 
other departments of the Federal Office of 
Production Management are now available to 
all New Jersey industries. 

Mr. Aponts. This has been exceedingly in- 
teresting, Mr. Stringfellow, and I believe we'll 
have time for Just one more question. Aside 
from the prcduction of battleships, long- 
range guns, airplane motors, ammunition, 
and the various other materials, what would 
you say is New Jersey’s greatest contribution 
to national defense? 

Mr. STRINGFELLOW. That is a difficult ques- 
tion, Mr. Adonis. Of course, any State’s 
greatest contribution to the national-defense 
program is its quota of fine young American 
men who are serving their country in mili- 
tary and naval bases everywhere. However, 
I believe that we at home in New Jersey have 
reason to be particularly proud of one more 
great contribution. 

The men and women in all sections of our 
State, agricultural and industrial alike, are 
buckling down to this job of national defense 
in a spirit of national unity. We believe 
that to make our Nation powerful enough to 
defeat any invader or group of invaders, and 
to make our citizens patriotic enough to 
stamp out all subversive activities within our 
borders, every man, woman, boy, and girl 
has a job to do. To do this job, each and 
every true American in the State of New 
Jersey is helping us build an ever-stronger 
morale to stand behind the entire defense 
program of the most glorious country on 
earth. 

Mr. Aponis. Again I thank you, Mr. String- 
fellow. You have given us an inspiring story 
of little New Jersey’s gigantic part in the 
national defense of our country. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER M. PIERCE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 1, 1941 


ARTICLE FROM THE TIMBERMAN, PORT- 
LAND, OREG. 


Mr. PIERCE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
oRD, I include the following article from 
the Timberman: 


{From the Timberman, Portland, Oreg., of 
July 1641] 


ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 


At Washington the Rivers and Harbors 
Committee is again studying economic and 
political aspects of the St. Lawrence seaway 
at hearings expected to last a month. The 
project, if brought tc completion, would pro- 
vide deep-water navigation to the Great 
Lakes, enabling foreign and American vessels 
to pass directly from the Atlantic to the heart 
of the Middle West. In addition, power would 
be developed along the St. Lawrence as an 
adjunct to river improvements. 

Six successive Presidents of the United 
States have endorsed this international water- 
way, beginning with William Howard Taft. 
The railroads east of Chicago and the power 
interests of eastern cities have thus far been 
able to prevent the culmination of the St. 
Lawrence project by formidable and well- 
entrenched opposition. 

Former President Hoover has contended 
that thc deepening of the St. Lawrence River 
would reduce the grain rate to Europe dur- 
ing normal times as much as 5 to 7 cents a 
bushel. The late Howard Elliott, former; pres- 
ident of the Northern Pacific, saw interesting 
possibilities in the project because western 
transcontinental lines could establish At- 
lantic terminals and free themselves to a con- 
siderable extent from domination of the 
carriers operating eest of Chicago. 

William S. Knudsen, Director of O. P. M., 
regards the St. Lawrence improvement as a 
vital part of the all-out defense effort. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt favors cooperation with Can- 
ada in the completion of the work, a portion 
of which already has been undertaken by our 
northern neighbor. 

The interest of the western lumber industry 
in this development would seem to lie in 
increased purchasing power for the midwest- 
ern farmers who would enjoy lower freight 
rates to primary markets, equivalent to an 
increased price at point of origin. The great- 
est value of this new transportation route will 
come about when peace is restored and highly 
competitive readjustments must inevitably 
be made. 

The strong opposition to the project, al- 
ready mentioned, appears to offer one of the 
most cOnvincing arguments for its comple- 
tion as an effective regulator of transporta- 
tion rates. 

The project calls for a minimum channel 
depth of 27 feet, sufficient to accommodate 
85 percent of the world’s merchant fleet. 


Wheat Loans and Marketing Penalties 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. NELSON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 15, 1941 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. Speaker, not all 
the talk in the Missouri district which I 
try to represent in this House deals with 
peace or war. 

While at home a few days ago repre- 
sentatives of farm organizations, as well 
as many individual farmers, talked to me 
about wheat. There were decided dif- 
ferences of opinion regarding marketing 
regulations and especially the 49-cent 
penalty as a part of the wheat loan quota 
program. Supporters of the plan, all of 
whom have been cooperators, held that 
even with the penalty fixed at 49 cents, 
one-half of 98 cents representing 85 per- 
cent of parity, they were much better off, 
the price being double the penalty. It 
was further contended that but for some 
such arra’.gement present prices for 
wheat would be very much lower. The 
opposite view was that the 15-cent pen- 
alty should immediately be restored, it 
being asserted, and not without reason, 
that many did not fully understand the 
situation when voting on the loans and 
quotas. 

Some held that to make any changes, 
to accept any compromises, would be to 
endanger the present farm program, 
which has been so helpful to so many. 
Others, equally sincere, were fully con- 
vinced that “arbitrary and unyielding 
action” on the part of those who ad- 
minister the law, or refusal on the part 
of Congress to make minor changes, 
would wreck the farm program. 

Mr. Speaker, farmers now, as never 
before, need to work together. It is with 
this thought in mind that I suggest that 
even though it may not be possible to 
lower the 49-cent penalty, voted for one 
year, some changes may well be made. 
The privilege of storing wheat ought to 
be granted, with the further understand- 
ing that, by sufficiently reducing acreage 
for the 1942 crop, excess wheat now held 
may be marketed without penalty. Fur- 
thermore, where there has been a par- 
tial crop failure, the result being not 
more than an average farm yield, such 
wheat might well be sold without pay- 
ment of penalty. In other words, make 
production rather than acres seeded the 
basis, as the 49 cents per bushel penalty 
was not in force, had not even been 
mentioned, when the 1941 harvest was 
seeded. 

I have still another suggestion. Allow 
surplus wheat to be fed on farms where 
produced, this without payment of the 
49-cent penalty. To me this seems rea- 
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I conclude. Big as is the wheat supply 
in the United-States, and in the entire 
world for that matter, this surplus does 
not scare me a bit. The only fault I 
find is that there is too much talk about 
it. A farm surplus is always advertised, 
always “shouted from the housetops,” 
with price-depressing influences. Not so 
with a labor surplus, a steel surplus or 
anything else. I am no prophet, but I 
venture the guess that before the crop 
to be seeded 2 years hence has been 
harvested, a hungry and war-torn world 
will need every bushel of wheat then 
available. The world will not be 
drowned in an ocean of wheat. 


Tulsa Tribune Endorses Public Power De- 


velopment—Proposes Federal Govern- 
ment Take Over Grand River Dam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. CLYDE T. ELLIS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 1, 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM TULSA (OKLA.) 
TRIBUNE 


Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
clearest and most logical statements I 
have seen yet on the question of the 
development of the vast power potentiali- 
ties of the rivers of Oklahoma and 
Arkansas, and of the ultimate use of the 
Grand River Dam in Oklahoma is con- 
tained in a powerful editorial which ap- 
peared in th> Tulsa Tribune on Mcnday, 
July 21. I take great pleasure in insert- 
ing it in the Recorp in full: 

[From the Tulsa (Okla.) Tribune of July 
21, 1941} 


FOR A POWER EMPIRE 


Ten years ago, before every Federal project 
took on gargantuan proportions, an an- 
nouncement that the Federal Power Commis- 
sion had recommended the construction of 
the Fort Gibson and Markham’s Ferry Dams 
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on the Grand River at a cost of $15,000,000 
cach would have had news banners. Today 
the news editors reserve a No. 2—not good, 
not bad—headline for it. 

Yet potentially it is the biggest news story 
in Oklahoma’s recent history and the actual 
construction of these dams, and the Ten- 
killer on the Illinois River and several on 
the White in Arkansas, will do more to bring 
lastiug reasonable prosperity to this region 
than anything else. Integratec into one grid 
system, they will offer such a quantity of 
cheap power to defense industry and to nor- 
mal industry later that blocks of both are 
bound to shift this way. 

We have to be realistic in looking at the 
power problem. The Public Service Co., the 
Oklahoma Gas and Electric, the Tulsa Trib- 
une, or the Tulsa Chamber of Commerce 
haven’t been able to, and can’t build this 
region industrially alone or cooperatively. 
Count on the fingers of your hand the indus- 
tries any of these, or any others of us, have 
been able to attract here, other than special- 
ized defense or oil supply factories. We've all 
tried, hut we haven’t had the magnet. 

Now the Federal Power Commission pro- 
poses as a step to an adequate defense to 
spend an even billion dollars over a 5-year 
period to add 9,000,000 kilowatts to the coun- 
try’s present 42,000,000-kilowatt capacity. 
Private as well as public power projects will 
be expanded. Grand River’s two additional 
dams are high on the list to be built as they 
should be, for with Pensacola Dam completed 
for about 60,000 kilowatts yearly, they become 
sound auxiliaries. using the same water a 
second and third time to produce electricity. 

One of the Power Commission’s recom- 
mendations is that “the United States engi- 
neers, the Bureau of Reclamation, the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority, and other agencies 
concerned should construct a series of river 
basin projects calling for installation of ap- 
proximately 1,000,800 kilowatts a year.” Now 
you can’t carry out this order every place. 
In the entire Southwest the Grand and the 
White Rivers offer the best opportunities for 
development. 

And what is the alternative to thus seek- 
ing a good balance between farm and factory 
for Oklahoma? Those who will give a quick 
snort at the proposal to spend more Federal 
money for power projects should ask that 
question of themselves seriously. Shall we 
continue to deplete our oil slowly and be 
prepared to move on to newer pools when 
the inevitable exhaustion comes—no matter 
how far away it seems today? Shall we con- 
tinue to depend so greatly on our compara- 
tively poor efforts at farming in an ever nar- 
rowing market as the population we can 
reach with reasonably priced transportation 
slips away from us one census period after 
another? 

Indeed, we should not be content to depend 
on either oil or agriculture or both, but should 
widen our support as quickly and as soundly 
as possible, taking advantage of every reason- 
ably good opportunity offered. 

Such an opportunity is in the announce- 
ment that the two additional Grand River 
dams have been recommended for construc- 
tion by 1943. And now the time is at hand to 
face the inevitable. We believe Oklahomans 
and Arkansans should seriously consider not 
waiting for the Government to take over 
Grand River power operations but should 
propose that it. be done and integrated sys- 
tem developed for the Grand and White 
River Basins. 

For the long pull it looks as though this will 
be best for Oklahoma, which we think should 
offer a living and a life for our children, too. 
Congressman Disney and Senators THomas 
and Lee should quickly find a basis of cooper- 
ation to this end with their Arkansas col- 
leagues and with Oklahoma G. R. D. A. 
officials. 


Protest Against Joint Income-tax Returns 





REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 1, 1941 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, the Women Investors of 
America asked for a hearing before the 
tax committee regarding the joint 
income-tax return. They wrote to every 
member of the committee, but they were 
not given a hearing. So women must 
approach the matter on the floor of Con- 
gress, through the press, plus the radio, 
which seems to be the only medium 
through which the women can present 
their protest against this unjust tax. 

I would like to state to the House that 
I have received just as many letters from 
men against the proposed joint income- 
tax return as I have from the women. 

I would like to point out to the House 
also the fact that many Federal em- 
ployees will be taxed and will come 
within the high surtax brackets if this 
joint income-tax provision goes through. 
They have appealed to me in this 
matter. 

This proposed joint income tax cer- 
tainly place a penalty upon marriage 
and puts a premium upon divorce as 
alimony settlements are tax exempt. 
They are not prorated. It is interesting 
that the churches of different denomi- 
nations are opposed to this joint tax. 
They believe it penalizes matrimony, 
that it penalizes the family. 

It has been stated repeatedly that 
England has this joint income tax. We 
all know that the status of English 
women is not as good as the status of 
American ‘women. ‘They are serfs as 
compared to the wives of America. It 
has been used as an argument that 
France and Spain have joint income 
taxes. The status of women is extremely 
poor in those countries. The status of 
women in the United States surpasses 
the status of women of every country in 
the world. Women for years struggled 
and fought for many rights and privi- 
leges which were finally granted them. 
I do not believe that this Congress will 
set the clock of progress back. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the following statement and 
letters: 

Specrat TAx LETTER 
MANDATORY JOINT RETURNS 
WOMEN INVESTORS IN AMERICA, INC., 
Washington, D. C., July 28, 1941. 

The independence of married women in 
this country will be at stake in the House of 
Representatives this week when the Ways and 
Means Committee presents its new tax mon- 
strosity and urges its immediate adoption 
under a gag rule barring amendments. 

If the mandatory joint income-tax return— 
which the committee inserted in the bill in 
secret sessions behind closed doors without 
giving the women of the country any oppor- 
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tunity to voice their opinions—becomes law, 
married women in the United States will be 
returned to the old common-law status of 
chattels of their husbands, the position mar- 
ried women have occupied in Europe for 
centuries. 

If the mandatory joint return is adopted, 
its effects on the family life of the country 
and on the income, savings, capital, and as- 
sets of wives cannot be estimated. If the 
Government can merge the incomes of hus- 
band and wife for tax purposes, will that make 
the wife’s income attachable for her husband's 
business and bankruptcy debts? And if the 
Government can merge their income, cannot 
it also merge their capital and assets, again 
making everything the wife may have liable 
for attachment in case her husband is forced 
into bankruptcy? 


NEW SPENDING RECORD 


This new tax bill should give the people of 
this country some inkling of what lies ahead 
if this Nation enters the present European 
war. While we still are supposedly at peace, 
this bill is designed to raise an additional 
$3,550,000,000 in new revenues, which, added 
to those that will automatically be raised 
under existing law, brings the tax levy to the 
all-time high of $12,750,000,000. 

This action is termed necessary, accordiz 
to statements of Secretary of the Treasury 
Morgenthau at committee hearings on the 
new tax bill.. He informed the committee the 
Government expects to spend the astounding 
sum of $19,200,000,000 during the present 
fiscal year. 

That amount—$19,200,000,000—is approxi- 
mately $700,000,000 more than this country 
spent during the fiscal year 1918-19 and rep- 
resents a figure equal to 60 percent of the 
total amount we spent from 1917 to 1919, 
when we were at war. 


SPEEDY PASSAGE DEMANDED 


Attempts to force speedy passage of the 
tax bill under gag rules apparently is in keep- 
ing with what seems to be the present policy 
of those in power in Washington—rush leg- 
islation through before the people can find 
out what it means—and take steps to protect 
themselves. 

WOMEN ARE AROUSED 

Our mail indicates that the women of the 
country are thoroughly aroused over the un- 
just treatment accorded them by the Ways 
and Means Committee and the manner in 
which it adopted this proposal for mandatory 
joint income-tax returns. 


COMMITTEE MISINFORMED 


It would appear from statements by mem- 

rs of the committee that there is a complete 
misunderstanding about the number and type 
of families which will be seriously affected, 
the principles which are involved, and the far- 
reaching social consequences of this family- 
disrupting legislation, should it become law. 

A careful study of available Government 
statistics establishes that this proposal will 
affect at least 17,500,000 families—not about 
250,000, as has been announced. Further, it 
will bear most heavily upon the families of 
small incomes, not upon the wealthy, as has 
been claimed by proponents of the measure. 

HITS SMASUL FAMILIES 


In addition, it will bring within the income- 
tax law approximately 8,400,000 families whose 
incomes are so small they now are not taxable 
under present income-tax laws, the majority 
of them being small suburban and farm 
families. 

These are a few of the facts that would 
have been made available to the committee 
by the women, had we been accorded the 
same consideration extended by the commit- 
tee to representatives of business and in- 
dustry. 

The printed record of the hearings discloses 
that the committee listened to the protests 
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of 110 representatives of the tobacco indus- 
try, 73 from the gasoline industry, 8 from 
musical-instrument manufacturers, 8 repre- 
sentatives of the carbonated-beverage indus- 
try, 9 from candy manufacturers, as well as 
7 from the liquor distillers and 10 from the 
beer brewers. 


WOMEN RECEIVE NO CONSIDERATION 


Yet not one woman nor one women’s Oor- 
ganization was extended the courtesy or op- 
portunity to voice their opinions or to speak 
in defense of their rights as individuals or in 
defense of the American home. 

Whoever produced the estimate of 250,000 
families to be affected by this tax proposal 
gave consideration only to statistics relative 
to present independent tax filings of hus- 
bands and wives. No consideration, appar- 
ently, was given to the vast number of 
families—now tax-exempt—who will be 
brought into the tax-collector’s net by this 
proposed mandatory joint-income return. 

The following statistics relative to families 
and their income are found in the United 
States Statistical Abstract. This table re- 
veals that about 80 percent of the families 
earned less than $2,000 per year in 1935. The 
present chaotic condition of Government sta- 
tistics makes accurate analysis impossible, 
but applying the family-group ratios of the 
1935-86 table to the family-unit figure for 
1940, which is quoted by the Bureau of the 
Census, we find the following: ~ 


Family tncome groups 


Percent 
of all 
families 


Number of 


Family income families 


9, 457, £59 27, 13 
9, 674, 100 27.7 
8, 426, 055 24.17 
4, 479, 719 12. 85 
1, 879, 042 5, 39 
044, 750 2.71 


34, 861, 625 | ..ceenon-|-onese--oe 


Under $250 to $7 
$750 to $1,250__ 
$1,250 to $2,000. 
$2,000 to $3,000__.. 
$3,000 to $5,000. 


Considering the above table, it reveals 
about 15,000,000 families fall within the 
family-income band from $1,2500 to $5,000 per 
year. To this should be added another two 
and one-half million families in the $750 to 
$2,000 band who unquestionably will be af- 
fected by this proposal. 

If official statements relative to increased 
earnings for workers are correct, then a large 
percentage in the $750 to $2,000 band in 
1985-36 are now above the $2,000 joint-income 
figure. It must be recognized that the fami- 
lies in this band who, according to official 
statements, have benefited in the past 6 years 
by increased earnings, are those of the farm- 
ers and mechanical and industrial workers. 

INCIDENTAL EARNINGS BECOME TAXABLE 

By forcing even the smail, incidental earn- 
ings of women,' as well as the earnings of 
all minors, into the joint return, the incomes 
of millions of families will exceed the €2,000 
exemption allowed for husband and wife and 
$400 for each dependent, and therefore will be 
subject to Federai income tax. 

The women of these families have experi- 
enced economic hardships during the past 
several years, but now, due to increased de- 
mands for industrial and mechanical workers, 
are receiving their first real pay envelopes in 
years. These pay envelopes will be taxed 1614 
cents out of every dollar in them over the 
$2,000-exemption base if this joint-return 
proposal is adopted, whereas under the pres- 


1Women’s earnings from such sources as 
salaries, wages, business, investments, real 
estate, annuities, tourist, summer boarders, 
sewing, baking and canning, washing, garden- 
ing, raising chickens, nursing, cleaning, 
teaching, clerical work, clerking, etc. 


ent law they would not be reached other 
than by the existing innumerable hidden 
taxes which all of us now pay. 

PENALIZES HAPPY MARRIAGE 

Summing up—the proposal, which was 
adopted in secret session of the committee, 
will affect not only the incomes of a com- 
paratively small number of wealthy couples— 
as has been suggested—but also will plaee a 
heavy and tax burden on the 
families of workers with small incomes. 

Purther than this it will destroy the inde- 
pendence of women and wipe out benefits 
of wills, trust funds, individual property 
ownership and legacies. It will return 
women, free-born American women, to the 
primitive status of being the chattels of their 
husbands. 

The penalizing of happy married life by 
levying a discriminatory tax burden thereon, 
and the subsidizing by Government of sepa- 
ration and divorce by way of lesser tax bur- 
dens, is something to which no Member of 
Congress should be a party. 

If there is no intent to penalize marriage 
why is this proposal designed to apply only to 
those married couples living together? If 
living under the same roof is used as an 
excuse to join their incomes for tax pur- 
poses why should it not also apply to brothers 
and sisters who live together, or to any group 
of relatives who jointly occupy the same 
household and benefit by the joint income of 
all who live under the same roof? 

* * * = 2 
Sincerely, 
CATHRINE CURTIS, 
National Director. 


WomMeEN INVEsToRS IN AMERICA, INC., 

New York, N. Y., June 25, 1941. 
Hon. Rosert L. DouGHToN, 

Chairman, House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, House Office Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. DovucHTON: Many women are 
greatly distressed at the recent newspaper 
items relative to the action taken by the 
Ways and Means Committee in connection 
with the joint 4ncome-tax return of husband 
and wife, and the merging of the wife’s in- 
come with that of her husband, regardless of 
the situations or circumstances existent in 
connection with that particular issue 

I am sure that, had an opportunity been 
given fur individuals or organizations to pre- 
sent their views on this issue, much enlight- 
ening testimony would have been developed 
for the information cf the committee and the 
public. 

I am also very sure if the members of your 
committee realized the aroused sentiment of 
countless women throughout this country on 
this particular issue, you would make it pos- 
sible to have open hearings in order that 
some equitable tax program for married 
couples may be developed in place of this 
suggested one. 

I strongly urge that you give us an Op- 
portunity to have such public hearings, and 
would appreciate hearing from you in this 
connection. 

Very truly yours, 
CATHRINE CURTIS, 
National Director. 


COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS, 
Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., June 26, 1941. 
Miss CATHERINE CURTIS, 
National Director, Women Investors 
in America, Inc., 
New York City. 

Dear Mapam: By direction of the chair- 
man, I acknowledge receipt of your letter of 
June 25, relative to the tentative proposal 
that mandatory joint return be required of 
husband and wife if living together, for Fed- 
eral income-tax purposes. 
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Freedom and Liberty—Not License—No 
Broken Contract 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. PLUMLEY 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 1, 1941 


ADDRESS OF HON. CHARLES A. PLUMLEY, 
OF VERMONT 


Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission granted me to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include an ad- 
dress delivered by me before the Ver- 
mont American Legion convention, held 
at Barre, Vt., on July 25: 


To you, my friends of the American Legion, 
I have but two things, principally, to say: 
First, you should renew and keep up your 
fight against the “fifth column,” Communists, 
“lick-spittle,” parlor pinks, “wise boys,” 
pseudo liberals, and all subversive and un- 
American influences, as you have started out 
to do. 

The principles, methods, and aims of the 
Communists and their friends, “fellow trav- 
elers,” sympathizers, and supportere are the 
very antithesis of American and of academic 
freedom. A group that is organized and acts 
for the purpose of spreading communism 
through schools and colleges and in youth 
groups, or elsewhere, carrying on its effort 
underground and clandestinely, has no place 
in the American system of education, no place 
in America anywhere, nor has any individual 
so inclined. We have a few of that rattle- 
brained type here in Vermont; the people 
have their number. That's plain talk, but 
true. 

Let me say again that candor is a bitter 
pill for such people, however high they ride, 
or think they ride, to have to swallow, but 
millions of Americans agree with me and hold 
that the greed of this group and some indi- 
viduals for money, their love of power, their 
demonstrated irresponsibility and incompe- 
tency, their obsession for experimentation, 
their egocentric monomania for publicity at 
the people’s expense, their exaggerated idea 
of their own importance, and a hundred other 
things too impractical, crazy, and too nu- 
merous to mention, characteristic of them, 
are responsible for the weakening of the moral 
fiber, the breaking down of morale and morals, 
the turmoil, and the lack of confidence found 
in the body politic today. It is too bad and 
too true, but not too late to correct it. 

The light of pitiless publicity should be 
mercilessly turned on the activities of these 
very people. They are not smart nor are they 
funny. They should be exposed. Names 
might possibly be called and perhaps ought 
to be. They may be. No one should be over- 
impressed, awed, coerced, or cowed by the 
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position any of these people happen to occupy 
or by their delusions of grandeur, their ob- 
sessions with respect to their own brain- 
storms, and least of all by their ‘antastic 
theories—social, economic, and paternalistic. 

Thank God nobody with brains is influ- 
enced by or pays any attention to the ravings 
of these close to un-Americans. It is not 
to be denied that they appeal to a class 
of irresponsible people newley rich and to 
disappointed and disaffected derelicts and 
wrecks on the sands of time, who have dem- 
onstrated their lack of ability to make an 
honest living or to function nermally. To 
that extent, and to that extent only, they are 
dangerous. They should be scraped off the 
ship of state as barnacles are. They impede 
progress. They are blood suckers on the 
pody politic. Nobody knows it any better 
than they themselves. That is what makes 
them mad at us. That is what makes them 
enemies of yours and mine—and of their 
country, when reduced to its final analysis. 
Nobody is fooled by them, but we are foolish 
to tolerate them. Perhaps they should be 
put in a concentration camp “for the dura- 
tion,” for they are the real enemies of the 
Republic whether we know it or not. 

That such people are suspected and are 
listed with the Dies committee and the 
F. B. I. as potential enemies, or Fascists, or 
Communists, does not help us too much. 
We are just too dumb. We should assert 
ourselves and rid ourselves cf these people 
as we would rid our hands of a wart. 

Freedom is not license. It is time some 
folks were made to know it. We have been 
played as suckers too long by too i.any. I 
shall not hesitate to say what I think despite 
the efforts of some of these people to criti- 
cize me for so doing. You may rest assured 
of that. 

I cannot say too often that if these milk- 
sop, lip-service, hybrid Americans love some 
other country better than their own and what 
it affords, ther they should go to that coun- 
try, or we should send them there. We 
should not tolerate them in Vermont. We 
know them by name. Of whom are we 
afraid? , 

There is no neutral ground. This country 
was established as an independent republic. 
It is high time, if not already too late, that 
we should advise these people that we pro- 
pose to be up and at those who directly or 
surreptitiously are undertaking in our schools 
churches, in the press, and elsewhere, sub- 
versively to undermine our Government by 
innuendo, socialistic, fascist, and commu- 
nistic and thereby to deprive you and your 
children of the priceless privileges it is yours 
and theirs to enjoy. It is either we or they. 
They had better get out of Vermont, and of 
the United States of America, while the going 
is good, for we will not tolerate them here. 

Every red-blooded American ought to join 
in heart and spirit with the cadets at West 
Point in their Sunday morning prayer when 
they say, “Strengthen and increase our ad- 
miration for honest dealing and clean think- 
ing, and suffer not our hatred of hypocrisy 
and pretense evertodiminish. * * * En- 
due us with courage * * * that knows 
no fear when truth and right are in jeopardy.” 

I am for freedom of the press and of speech 
and for every right guaranteed to us by our 
Bill of Rights, but, in his personal feud with 
tne President, Senator WHEELER has, I think, 
gone too far. What he says and has done 
may not be treasonable. It certainly breeds 
disunity. He has permitted his antipathies 
to get the better of his usually good judg- 
ment. He is an able man, but wrong. He is 
wrong and so are those who follow him at a 
time when your liberties and mine are at 
stake. I do not hold the President blameless 
for fanning the flame. 

There is no neutral ground when national 
defense is the issue. Methods and policies 
may be questioned. The necessity for uni- 
fied action cannot be controversial. Talk is 


cheap. The Senator is fiddling while Rome 
burns. 

If we do not wake up to realize this and to 
defend ourselves by adequate preparation 
and action instead of theory, we shall go 
down into the limbo of the governments that 
have been with Rome and Sparta and France. 
We need practical men these days. 

It is time to wake up and get up and put 
on our clothes for defense against the blood- 
iest, most cruel tyrant the world has even 
seen or known. In fact, we may have slept 
too long already. 

In the second place, I want to talk for a 
minute about the selective-service proposi- 
tion. It is my well-considered opinion that 
the way to keep from sending our best blood 
and brains to Europe is to keep both here 
and train the selectees to that point of effi- 
ciency that no man or combination of men 
will ever dare to attack us. So far as I am 
concerned, we have shed the last drop of 
American blood to be sacrificed on European 
soil. 

We have broken no contract and do not 
propose to break any. The Selective Service 
Act, for which I voted, provided that when- 
ever Congress has declared that the national 
interest is imperiled, such 12-month period 
may be extended by the President to such 
time as may be necessary for the national 
defense. 

Our American boys are no quitters, if some 
of their elders are. We owe it to them to see 
to it that they are properly trained and pre- 
pared. That is our obligation. It would be 
a crime to break that part of the contract. 
The great majority of them know it. They 
wili stay in if the outsider will be half as 
patriotic as they are. 

All this talk about a brcken contract is a 
red herring drawn across the trail by those 
who do not or will not realize that we are 
preparing for a defensive war and every min- 
ute counts. 

I knew what I was voting for and realized 
that the term of service provided by the act 
was made conditional and was contingent on 
circumstances and conditions which might 
arise to change the existing situation. This 
was freely discussed in the cloak rooms and 
corridors of the House, and everybody else 
understood it as I did, who read the act or 
knew what it was all about. Moreover, atten- 
tion was called to the fact that the condi- 
tion with respect to possible extended service 
was explicitly expressed. There was nothing 
hidden about it. It was made a part of the 
contract about which there is so much talk. 
We made a contract to properly train the 
men inducted, and if there is any breach of 
contract involved, it is found or would be 
found in our failure properly to train them, 
or in the failure of the trainees to carry out 
their part. The selectees knew that they were 
in for a year, at least, and longer possibly, 
as provided by the act. All this talk about 
breaking a contract is an alibi or a camou- 
flage used in an attempt to justify opposition 
to training for preparedness and to vent a 
spite. That is an untenable position in view 
of the circumstances. 

The President and the Chief of Staff of 
the United States Army have told us that our 
peril grows greater daily and nearer and 
nearer, and that for us to disrupt and to 
destroy our Army that is in the making 
would be suicidal from a national standpoint. 
When such statements are made by those 
in authority who take full responsibility for 
them and who advise us what should te done, 
you just cannot laugh them off, nor fail to 
follow the advice safely. Events corroborate 
the statements daily. 

We should tolerate no recurrence of such 
a situation as obtained prior to 1917. Such a 
lack of national preparedness as then existed 
was nothing short of crirainal. The thou- 
sands of crosses over graves of American boys 
at Chateau Thierry and Belleau Wood are 
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mute monuments to that fact. It should 
never be permitted to happen again. 

To turn back the trainees and selectees into 
civil life haif prepared for such duties as they 
might be called upon eventually to perform, 
as soldiers, would be tragic—and worse than 
that. It would be as near criminal negli- 
gence on our part as anything couid be for 
it would mean, possibly, a horrible holocaust 
and the needless sacrifice of the lives of hun- 
dreds of thousands of American boys because 
of their unpreparedness. 

Now I do not propose to be an accessory to 
any such program. I know fror. 14 years’ 
experience how long it takes to make a s0i- 
dier. The time at our disposal is short any- 
way. I know the emergency is greater and 
nearer than a year ago. We should spare 
neither money nor men in order to train and 
to maintain the Army at a state of effective 
and necessary preparedness for our defense. 
Those who oppose this proposition are tread< 
ing on very dangerous ground from the stand- 
point of either politics or patriotism. 

So far as I am concerned I will not be a 
party to breaking the contract which calls 
for adequate preparedness of the boys in 
service, nor will I permit such a state cf un- 
preparedness as that of 1917 to happen again 
if I can hely it. And that is .hat. 

The deliberate acts of certain people in an 
attempt to confuse and disturb the men in 
the Army are not patriotic, to say the least, 
The purposeful efforts to delay possible action 
in order to embarrass those in command of 
the armed forces find their underlying mo- 
tive in hate of the President rather than in 
love of country. This is obvious. It is proved 
by the statements made by the objectors 
themselves. If, as they say, the President is 
leading us into war, then we should go into 
it as well prepared as possible, and they are 
making such preparation imporsible. They 
are out on a limb. 

The President has advised Congress that 
the National interest is imperiled. Nobody 
in his right mind can doubt it. He has stated 
Officially that the national peril is nearer and 
greater than ever before or than that which 
existed at the time the act was passed. 
Everybody knows it is true who does not in- 
dulge in wishful thinking. 

The President is Commander in Chief by 
vote of the people. He has asked Congress to 
make such a declaration as is provided for 
and was provided by the act. Congress should 
make such a declaration. It will. To do less 
would be to betray everybody. 

There should be no delay. This is no com- 
munity picnic to which we have been in- 
vited. We are in this war whether we like it 
or not, and without regard to who is to blame 
for it. It is too late to talk about that. Iam 
for all aid to England short of the sending 
and the sacrificing of our men. We need 
them here and we need them trained to the 
highest possible degree of defensive efficiency 
if we are to remain and be independent, 
else the Declaration of Independence is a 
joke and the Constitution a scrap of paper. 





The Minority Has a Mandate, Too 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 1, 1941 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, Winston 
Churchill is undoubtedly the greatest 
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orator in the world today. While there 
may be some who question his military 
genius or his diplomatic tact, I think 
none can successfully challenge the 
statement that he is without peer or 
equal on the contemporary scene in his 
ability to convey ideas and convince peo- 
ple by use of the spoken word. 

It is probably at least in part because 
of his great prowess as a debater and 
orator that Churchill holds so tenacious- 
ly to the democratic processes of free 
speech, free criticism, free press, and free 
assemblage. He relies on his own ability 
to meet all comers, convince all critics. 
He is a strong advocate of the two-party 
system of government, and a firm be- 
liever in the important part to be played 
by a vigorous minority party in time 
of stress. He welcomes criticism. He 
never confuses unity of purpose with 
unanimity of thought. 

A DETERMINED MINORITY AS IMPORTANT AS A 
DETERMINING MAJORIT~ 


I am one who thinks there is a moun- 
tain of prophetic truth in the song, 
There Will Always Be an England, and 
one reason I so firmly believe this is 
that the English have learned that a 
determined minority party is just as im- 
portant in a period of national crisis as 
a determining majority varity. In fact, 
England has seldom emerged from any 
great war with the same leadership with 
which she entered it. Churchill, himself, 
is today’s Prime Minister of England be- 
cause of the critical opposition which he 
and his fellows laid against the policies 
of Chamberlain. As the ivy climbs the 
tallest wall by clinging to its roughest 
spots, self-government in England has a 
habit of capitalizing on criticism and 
testing its most important decisions in 
the fierce crucible of public debate so 
that only the soundest can survive. 
Above all, times of national emergency 
are the worst in which to proceed with 
untested, untried recipes born of the mo- 
ment and not subjected to careful criti- 
cism and examination by the opposition 
party. 

Churchill offered a good pattern for 
today’s America in his speech to the 
House of Commons on June 10 describing 
the debacle of Crete. His opening para- 
graph set the tempo for a great orator’s 
great speech. Said Churchill— 

No one, however minisierially minded, 
could complain of the tone and temper and 
the matter of this debate. The kind of criti- 
cism we have had today—and some of it was 
very searching—is the kinu of criticism the 
Government not only accepis but welcomes. 


It is a tough job to batter down a coun- 
try that builds upon its criticism in such 
a manner. 

A LESSON AMERICANS SHOULD LEARN FROM 

BRITAIN 

We Americans, younger in form of self- 
government by many years than the 
English, can learn something from the 
manner in which the English “muddle” 
through adversity. We must learn the 
value of criticism in the art of govern- 
ment. We must come to learn from 
those with whom we disagree as well as 
to lean upon those with whom we are in 
agreement. We must have the courage 
to criticize as well as the candor to con- 
cede. We who belong to the opposition 
party in these trying times must recog- 


' this legislation as introduced by the 


nize our responsibilities to test, to ex- 
amine, to scrutinize, to question, to 
amend, and to criticize decisions and 
drifts in public policy just as the ma- 
jority party must recognize its responsi- 
bility to formulate, to promote, to pro- 
pound, to explain, and to project the 
determinations which it has the power 
and the votes to enact. It is only thus 
that the strong can help the strong and 
that the functioning of democracy—gov- 
ernment by discussion, by debate, by con- 
cession and by compromise—can best 
succeed. 

This most definitely does not mean the 
minority or the opposition should criti- 
cize simply for the sake of being critical 
or that it should ever be perverse simply 
to be partisan. Such behavior is neither 
good politics nor good patriotism. As 
an opposition party, we Republicans must 
never be mere obstructionists for the 
silly exercise of being obstinate. But, 
since criticism does not function freely 
on an intraparty basis, it is essential that 
the opposition party does not withhold 
from the majority the benefits which 
both it and the Nation can harvest from 
a frank and fair and full analysis of pro- 
posed paths of public policy. To do less, 
is for the opposition party to cease to 
give good reason to exist; it is certainly 
to cease to give any reason at all for ever 
changing its label to that of the majority 
party. An opposition which dares not to 
oppose would be a majority which lacked 
the courage to propose and that would 
be fatal alike to the party and the people. 
AN EXAMPLE OF WHAT FAILURE WOULD MEAN 

Recent developments in Washington, 
however, give proof more postive than 
any words that I command of the validity 
of the thesis which I have above defined. 
On June 2, S. 1579, prepared by the 
executive department bill drafters of 
the Capital was introduced. Known as 
the property-seizure bill, the following 
exact quotations from the bill suggest the 
scope of its significance: 

During any period of national emergency 
proclaimed by the President, the President 
is authorized, when he deems it in the in- 
terests of national defense, (a) to requisition 
and take over, either temporarily or perma- 
nently, property of any kind or character, 
whether real or personal, tangible or in- 
tangible, or any part thereof, or any. right or 
interest therein or with respect thereto, 
whether by virtue of contract, patent, li- 
cense, or otherwise. 


And furthermore: 


Whenever the President shall requisition 
and take over any property pursuant to the 
provisions of this act, the person or persons 
having any right, title, or interest therein 
shall be paid as compensation therefore 
such sum as the President shall determine 
to be fair and just. If any such person or 
persons entitled to receive it are unwilling to 
accept as full and complete compensation for 
such property the sum determined by the 
President, such person or persons shall be 
paid 75 percent of the sum as determined by 
the President and shall be entitled to sue 
the United States for such additional sum. 


And, finally: 

This act shall be effective notwithstanding 
the provisions of any other act. 

With the exception of the capitaliza- 
tions, the foregoing statements are pre- 
cisely as they appeared in the body of 
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majority. What should a patriotic and 
purposeful opposition do? Accept it? 
Rubber stamp an O. K. becduse it is 
labeled for national defense? Or test, 
examine, scrutinize, question, amend, 
and criticize? We who comprise the 
current opposition party in Congress 
chose the latter course, with capita] let- 
ters, with emphasis, with gusto, from the 
platform, on the typewriter, and through 
the microphones. Result? It is still too 
early to predict, inasmuch as a week be- 
fore this is written President Roosevelt 
was quoted as saying he wanted the 
“bill passed in the form it was written.” 
I have made bad predictions before and 
this may be another one, but “I’m. pre- 
dicting” that the opposition will not 
surrender to this challenge to the funda- 
mental rights of freedom and private 
ownership in this Republic. “I am pre- 
dicting”—and it is a dangerous practice 
in these dubious times—that the bill will 
not be enacted “in the form it was writ- 
ten.” Just how much protection of pri- 
vate rights we can write into the bill 
depends upon how large a segment of 
American public opinion adheres to the 
philosophy of two-party government and 
continues to subscribe to the doctrine of 
private ownership and political freedom 
upon which this republic was founded. 
Suffice it to say in summary, that 
without criticism the “property seizure 
bill” would by now already be the law. 
A RESPONSIBILITY WE CANNOT DODGE 
Without patriotic opposition and sound 
criticism, whether it comes from an ac- 
tive and organized minority party whence 
it should emanate or from individuals 
grouping themselves together in an un- 
official opposition bloc, the democratic 
processes cease to be effective. Without 
loyal opposition which stresses not only 
its obligations to be loyal but also its ob- 
ligations to supply intelligent opposition, 
the democratic form degenerates into 
what is actually an oligarchy in function. 
Without such opposition from some 
source in the present crisis, America 
would already be engaged in the convoy- 
ing of foreign and American ships into 
Lelligerent waters, which means that 
American boys would by now be laying 
down their lives in actual war in support 
of their Russian “comrades.” President 
Roosevelt’s statement that “convoys 
mean shooting and shooting means war” 
has never been successfully denied. 
Without opposition to opinionated ma- 
jority leadership, in this country. both 
the leadership and the country would 
suffer seriously, and the very existence of 
minority-party opposition would cease to 
continue because it had failed to function 
when its courage was most needed. With- 
out sincere and loyal opposition, the ad- 
ministration is denied a crucible in which 
to test its theories; and, in critical times, 
above all others, a nation cannot afford 
the luxury of adopting untested recipes 
or illy considered courses of action. 


THE REPUBLICAN PARTY CANNOT EXPAND BY 
EVASION 


If fair-minded citizens will seriously 
reflect upon the destinations both in for- 
eign policy and in the loss of democratic 
rrocesses here at home at which this 
Nation would have already arrived had 
there been no opposition tu “test, exam- 
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ine, scrutinize, amend, and criticize,” it 
will stimulate increased demand that the 
Republican Party continue and expand 
its patriotic function as the opposition 
party in this all-important era. It, too, 
has a mandate from the people. It, too, 
has responsibilities which it cannot evade 
without rendering great disservice to 
this Republic. It, too, stands On trial be- 
fore the Nation as its fitness to serve is 
being tested by the events which come 
and go. There is no other party or group 
in America which can fulfill this func- 
tion. Should the Republican Party fail 
to meet its obligations and its challenge, 
the cause for which it preaches will soon 
perish. If the Republican Party fails to 
function as an opposition should in gov- 
ernment erected on she two-party sys- 
tem, we shall be as guilty of dilatory 
action as the administravion is of dicta- 
torial aim. And if an American form of 
administrative absolutism shackles itself 
upon this country while we fail to pro- 
test the separate steps by which it de- 
velops complete and total power, we shall 
be accessory to the crime. 

It is to be hoped that the Republican 
Party will write a record of courage and 
valor, of patriotic opposition and con- 
structive criticism, of real service to the 
common cause which today challenges 
the best that is in us all if the American 
way of life is to survive in the American 
sphere of influence. 

The decisions facing America, today, 
are too monumental in importance to be 
left to the judgment of any one man or 
to any group of men personally selected 
or nominated by him. They are too vital 
to be delegated to volunteer prescrip- 
tionists outside the main tent of Govern- 
ment whose position as laymen exempt 
them from assuming direct responsibili- 
ties for possible errors in judgment. They 
are too far reaching to be left solely to 
the unchecked dictates of appointed men 
who have not been elected to office by 
the people and who therefore feel no 
responsibilities for conforming with the 
public will. They are too significant to 
become the sole province of the party 
which happens to be in power at the 
time their consideration becomes im- 
perative. 

SOUND DECISIONS BEST COME FROM A CLASHING 
OF SOUND MINDS 

America today needs the best minds of 
its best people throughout the country in 
focus upon the problems at hand and de- 
voted to working out solutions which will 
best serve the destiny of this Republic. 
It is going to take the best collective 
judgment of the great cross section of 
American intelligence and common sense 
in this dark hour, if this country is to 
avert the catastrophe of national bank- 
ruptcy, of loss of its freedoms here at 
home, of an American totalitarianism, 
of war, and of the threats to our Ameri- 
can destiny resuiting from dangers here 
at home and disrupters from abroad. 

We have a crying need these days for 
the sound decisions which can only 
emanate from the clashing of sound 
minds and the determired drive of op- 
posing forces which unite their strength 
toward a common goal only after each 
has explored and exposed every possible 
weakness and error of the other. Against 
the driving power of such a strength di- 


rected down a path selected by such 
means, no power on earth can offer suc- 
cessful resistance. It is to be hoped, 
therefore that, like the Churchill gov- 
ernment in England, the Roosevelt gov- 
ernment in America will cease berating 
critics as defeatists or obstructionists and 
some day rise to heights enough to sagely 
say, “The kind of criticism we have had 
is the kind that the Government not only 
accepts but welcomes.” 

To do less is to follow the totalitarian 
trail to total tyranny. 





Floor Under Industry and Labor, But 
Ceiling Over Agriculture 
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Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, the Price Administration, which has 
been laboring industriously ever since its 
establishment to keep farm prices below 
parity, has brought down to the House a 
bill to give it authority to do what it has 
keen futilely trying to do for the last sev- 
eral months. Fortunately, the subject 
matter of the bill falls within the juris- 
diction of the Committee on Banking and 
Currency, and, according to newspaper 
reports, Chairman StTeacatt is refusing to 
introduce the bill as Mr. Henderson has 
written it and, over vigorous protest, is 
scrapping the measure and rewriting it 
in an attempt to make the best out of 
a bad matter. Evidently he is having a 
hard time harmonizing the demands of 
the Price Administration for arbitrary 
authority over the economic system of the 
country with the national welfare, as he 
has not yet brought in the bill or made 
any announcement as to its form or pro- 
visions. 

Certainly, in the form in which it was 
drawn by the Price Administration, the 
bill is inequitable, ineffective, impractica- 
ble, unworkable, and unpassable. In the 


first place, it cannot achieve the purpose - 


for which it was ostensibly written—the 
freezing of prices and the control of the 
cost of living—for the reason that the bill 
completely ignores wages, the principal 
factor in the price of commodities and the 
cost of living. The first editorial on the 
editorial page of yesterday’s New York 
Times calls attention to this defect and 
says: 

Wages are not only an inherent part of the 
price structure, entering into all costs, but 
the greatest single part of the price structure. 


And we all know by experience how 
true that is. For example, following the 
last war, when wheat dropped from $3.20 
per bushei to 30 cents a bushel, and we 
asked why bread still sold at 10 cents a 
loaf, we were told that the amount of 
wheat in a loaf of bread was negligible 
and that the principal cost was the labor, 
which had not come down, and so bread 
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was still 10 cents a loaf whether wheat 
was $3.20 a bushel or 30 cents a bushel. 

Likewise, when cotton dropped from 35 
cents a pound to 5 cents a pound and we 
asked why shirts did not come down, we 
were told that there was less than 10 
cents worth of cotton in a shirt and the 
determining cost in the production of a 
shirt was wages, which were higher than 
ever. Therefore we paid more for a shirt 
when cotton was low than we had 
paid when cotton was high. Such in- 
stances could be multiplied, but it is self- 
evident that the essential factor in the 
price of commodities and the cost of liv- 
ing is labor—and labor is not so much as 
mentioned in this bill. How can you 
hope to affect costs of living when you 
put on blinkers and go blind every time 
the one fundamental consideration in 
the proposition passes by? As the edi- 
torial just quoted from the New York 
Times very pertinently inquires: 

Can prices be fixed while wages are left 
free? There could hardly be a more effec- 
tive way of ultimately disorganizing indus- 
try and production. Such discriminatory 
treatment would be certain to have dan- 
gerous results politically as well as econcmi- 
cally. 


And in like vein, in this morning’s issue 
of the Washington Star the leading edi- 
torial also stresses this point. The Star 
says: 

Wages are perhaps the most important 
single cost factor. But the President does 
not ask that they be brought under direct 
control. Instead, he warns of the hardship 
which inflation would bring the working 
class. 


As if the farmer, working 14 hours a 
day, does not himself belong to the work- 
ing class. As a matter of fact Mr. Hen- 
derson’s bill is apparently aimed primar- 
ily at farm prices and is drawn to give 
him statutory authority to fix the price 
of hogs, butter, poultry, and eggs which 
he attempted to fix at subparity prices 
on his first venture into the price-fixing 
field—along with the price of all other 
products of the American farm. 

Of course, this is vigorously denied by 
Mr. Henderson’s staff, and they point out 
that while it was omitted in the earlier 
versions of the bill, the last draft carried 
a provision specifically exempting farm 
products. But they studiously overlook 
the obvious fact that control of prices of 
processed commodities fixes the price of 
the constituent raw materials, and you 
can lower the price of wheat by lowering 
the price of bread and lower the price of 
cotton by lowering the price of sheeting, 
and so forth. 

However, if you entertain any lingering 
doubts along this line, they were effec- 
tively disposed of when the wires carried 
the announcement of the arrival of this 
bill here in the House. Pandemonium 
reigned on every exchange. The news- 
papers reported the “wildest decline in 
cotton since 1935.” The wheat pits 
closed near the bottom. Every agricul- 
tural market was paralyzed and this 
morning’s radio reports all market oper- 
ations at a minimum because of the un- 
certainty created by the price-control 
bill. Now, wages were not affected. In- 
dustrial prices were unchanged. Mar- 
kets were normal on everything except 
farm products, which, notwithstanding 
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vigorous bolstering, continue to drop 
steadily throughout the country on the 
mere possibility—a long possibility—that 
Mr. Henderson’s bill will become a law. 
You can judge for yourself what the bill 
is aimed at. You don’t have to look any 
further than the daily quotations to see 
what the purport of the bill is, and what 
will be its effect on the farm income once 
it is enaeted and Mr. Henderson has the 
autocratic power he seeks to wield. 

It is rumored just now that the bill, as 
amended by the committee, will contain 
a provision to fix a ceiling on farm prices 
at 10 points above parity and that this 
should reassure everybody. But there is 
nothing in such a provision to reassure 
anybody—except those who want to sad- 
dle the cost of this war program on the 
farmer. It is not a floor of 10 points, 
it is a ceiling of 10 points; and, while 
under that provision farm prices cannot 
rise above the ceiling, they can drop be- 
neath it and undoubtedly will. By de- 
pressing the price of processed goods— 
either by throwing supplies on the mar- 
ket, as the Government threatens tc do 
in the case of sugar, as reported in this 
morning’s papers, or otherwise by the 
exercise of the dictatorial powers granted 
by this totalitarian bill—the price of any 
farm commodities can be forced below 
parity whenever the bureaucrats in the 
Price Office choose to do so. And your 
hands will be tied. for, as David Law- 
rence well says in his column this 
morning: 

Once the law is passed, Congress will be a 
bystander, too. 


Why all this assurance that they will 
put a ceiling over farm products? They 
put floors under wages. They put mini- 
mum prices under bituminous coal. 
They guaranteed minimum returns to 
the railroads. They provided established 
prices under the fair-trade bill, and so 
forth. But all they have for the farmer 
is ceilings. And they have built a very 
low ceiling at that, with barred windows 
in this subbasement they are construct- 
ing for farm labor, while they give the 
wings of the morning to industrial labor 
already “standing tiptce on the misty 
mountain peaks.” 

They want to send vast supplies of food 
to England, bought from the farmer un- 
der the ceilings of the price of adminis- 
tration, in the same ships which also 
carry guns, tanks, and cther war muni- 
tions bought at cost-plus profits to in- 
dustry and the highest wages ever paid 
since Columbus discovered America. 

Now do not misunderstand the farmer. 
He is not advocating the fixing of wage 
scales—and emphatically he is not urg- 
ing the inclusion of industrial labor in 
Mr. Henderson’s bill. The farmer be- 
lieves in collective bargaining, and the 
farm organizations have always sup- 
ported labor’s right vo collective bargain- 
ing—as I have, consistently, and on all 
occasions supported and voted for all 
major labor legislation on this floor. But 
the farmer does protest against the 
drastic discrimination in the Henderson 
program, and against ceilings over his 
prices when others are given floors under 
both wages and prices. 

The patrioteers preach to the farmer 
about the economic sacrifices which must 
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be anticipated and cheerfully borne. The | up something is sure to happen to the 


farmer is getting less than 10 cents an 
hour for his labor while the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics reports average -hourly 
earnings in building construction as 
98.2 cents per hour. Why ask the farmer 
to do all the sacrificing? 


Formerly when Uncle Sam took in 


$100 of the national income he paid the 
farmer $19.20 out of the hundred dollars. 
But the last report from the Department 
of Agriculture showed that out of each 
$100 Uncle Sam took in the farmer got 
only $6.60. The farm share of the na- 
tional income dropped from $19.20 in 
1919 to $6.60 in 1941 including all Gov- 
ernment payments, and Mr. Henderson 
wants to put a ceiling over the $6.60. 

In 1919 hogs sold for $21.50 and the 
average wage for auto mechanics, accord- 
ing to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
was 59.8 cents per hour. Tdé@ay hogs 
are selling at $11.60 and the average 
hourly wage of the mechanic has gone 
up to 98.2 cents per hour. And Mr. Hen- 
derson says put hogs down to $9 but let 
wages alone. 

And that is the basis of the farmer’s 
objection to Mr. Henderson’s bill. Not 
that it fixes his prices. He is ready to 
make sacrifices—if anybody else will sac- 
rifice. Put farm prices down if neces- 
sary, if the occasion demands it, and the 
farmer will cooperate. But if you put his 
prices and wages down, put other prices 
and wages down with them. Or better 
still, why not give the farmer his fair 
share of prosperity along with everybody 
else. He works 14 hours a day—often 7 
days a week—his boys have been drafted 
or toled away to the nearest munition 
factory. Letters from Missouri this 
morning report crops totally destroyed 
by drought. Labor gets its pay en- 
velope every Friday night, but the farmer 
must take his chances and too*frequently 
never gets his at all and all his year’s 
work lost. The farmer fights weather, 
fire, flood, plagues, and pests—and the 
injustice and inhumanity of those who 
would take from him the products of his 
toil and sweat and the toil and tears of 
his wife at less than the cost of produc- 
tion—yet he feeds the Nation better than 
it has ever been fed before. There is 
food and to spare for everyone both at 
home and abroad. What more can you 
ask of him? Is not the laborer worthy 


of his hire? 
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EDITORIAL FROM THE WASHINGTON 
EVENING STAR 





Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, when an 
engineer hangs weights on the safety 
valve and orders the fireman to stoke her 








engine internally when the steam pres- 
sure gets too high—something is also go- 
ing to happen to the engineer and fire- 
man. 

When President Roosevelt seeks to 
establish a ceiling over prices and at the 
same time other Government officials and 
department heads order increases in the 
two main factors that produce high 
costs, mamely, wages and farm prices, 
something is going to happen to the 
economy of the country and to the men 
now tinkering with that economy. It is 
impossible to control prices without con- 
trolling the principal factors that pro- 
duce high prices. If you try to do so 
something is bound to happen to upset 
the orderly functioning of our economic 
system. This thought is so well discussed 
in the following editorial from the Eve- 
ning Star of Thursday, July 31, 1941, en- 
titled “Control of Prices,” that I submit 
the same for consideration by the Mem- 
bers of this House: 

[From the Washington Evening Star of July 

$1, 1941] 


CONTROL OF PRICES 


The President’s price-control message to 
Congress is an excellent summation of the 
evils inherent in any pronounced inflationary 
movement, and, furthermore, it plainly in- 
dicates that a serious inflationary trend 
already is well under war. There is nothing 
in the message, however, which leads to the 
belief that the administration is prepared 
to take the politically difficult steps which 
are essential to any adequat~ and effective 
treatment of the problem. 

Pending the introduction of specific legis- 
lation embodying the President's broad rec- 
ommendations, appraisals of the adminis- 
tration’s price-control plans necessarily must 
be tentative. Nevertheless, certain conclu- 
sions can be drawn from the language of 
the message. 

The President told Congress that any legis- 
laticn “should include authority to estab- 
lish ceilings for prices and rents * * *.” 
That is broad language, but since the Presi- 
dent did not stress the point, there is good 
reason to believe that he was not asking 
Congress to bring farm prices, which have 
played such an important part in the rise in 
living costs, under the regulatory authority. 
And if an attempt is to be made to clamp 
a lid on the price of farm products, what 
then becomes of the administration’s parity- 
price program? 

The parity program has no relation to 
realities. It is an arbitrary and politically 
inspired attempt to give the farmer a guar- 
anty—at public expen-e—that the value of 
his products in terms of purchasing power 
shall not be less than during a base period 
when agriculture enjoyed its greatest pros- 
perity. It has been but a few weeks since 
Congress passed and the President approved 
legislation intended, in net effect, to assure 
the farmer of a 100-percent parity price. Is 
this to be abandoned, or is the farmer not to 
share in the “economic sacrifices’ which 
the President said must be anticipated and 
cheerfully borne? 

Control of farm prices, however, is but one 
phase of the problem. If they are excluded 
from the regulatory process, it is extremely 
doubtful that price control can be effective, 
but that is a doubt which might persist even 
if farm products are brought under a price 
ceiling, for any price-control effort is apt to 
fail unless accompanied by some adequate 
method of controlling the cost factors that 
directly and inevitably influence prices. 

Wages are perhaps the most important 
single cost factor. But the President does 
not ask that they be brought under direct 
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an exceedingly frail foundation upon which 


presses an already limited 
supply of materials.’ It is equally true that 
every dollar of new purchasing power left 
in the hands of wage earners likewise presses 
against the limited reserve of materials. ‘The 
administration has set its face against all 
proposals to siphon off the excess purchasing 
power, which competes with defense buying, 
by a broadening of the tax base or by some 
system of compulsory saving. But the official 
frowns. directed at these proposals will not 
check the unfavorable economic conse- 
quences which result from pushing up buy- 
ing power in a restricted market. The prob- 
lem is there, and it cannot be ignored merely 
because it carries unpleasant political im- 
plications. 

It should be nized, of course, that 
there is a limit to the authority which the 
President can hope to get from a Congress 
in which the various pressure groups will 
be striving to advance the interests of their 
particular constituents. That, too, is a fact 
which cannot be ignored, and this®onsidera- 
tion, coupled with the far-reaching impor- 
tance and complexity of the contemplated 
legislation, is sufficient reason why Congress 
should make haste slowly in this matter. 
If the price-control bill in final form turns 
out to be a hodge-podge of political com- 
promises, it might well prove to be more 
harmful to the country than the economic 
evils against which it is to be directed. 
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RESOLUTION OF JAMES CRAIG LODOR 
POST, NO. 148, AMERICAN LEGION 





Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include a 
resolution passed on July 28, 1941, by the 
members of James Craig Lodor Post, No. 
148, American Legion: 


St. ELMo, CHATTANOOGA, TENN., 
July 28, 1941. 

Whereas there is at the present time in 
this country a movement on foot among and 
by a certain group of people, so-called isola- 
tionists or pacifists; and 

Whereas the tactics of this group, led 
by Senator WHeetrr of Montana, and Mr. 
Charlies A Lindbergh, are devoted primarily 
to criticisms of President Roosevelt ard his 
foreign policy; and 

Whereas the actions of this group tend to 
weaken the confidence of our people in their 
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President and his policies, and to lend 
strength to the subversive activities and 
propaganda of those aggressor nations which 
are doing all in their power to overthrow all 
the principles and ideals on which our Na- 
tion was founded and in which its citizens 
believe and which they hold dear; and 

Whereas these actions are hindering and 
Gelaying the defense efforts of our whole 
country: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the members of the James 
Craig Lodor Post, No. 148, American Legion, 
in meeting duly assembled, affirm their sup- 
port of President Roosevelt in his handling 
of the foreign policy of the Government un- 
der present conditions and denounce the 
activities of Senator WHEELER, Mr. Lind- 
bergh, and all such critics who are trying to 
undermine the President and who thus de- 
stroy or weaken the defense efforts of our peo- 
ple and encourage the activities of the aggres- 
sor nations; and be it further 

Resolved, That we call upon the President 
and the Congress of the United States to deal 
with a firm hand with the German, Japanese, 
and Italian Nations, using our Army and 
Navy whenever and wherever it may be neces- 
sary to do so in order to protect our rights, 
and with this end in view to see that both 
our Army and Navy are at full fighting 
strength and efficiency in order to cope with 
any emergency that may arise, enacting such 
legislation as may be required to continue 
all selectees, Reserves, and National Guard 
men in active service as long as is necessary 
to accomplish this purpose, and also author- 
izing the use of these men in any foreign 
countries where they may be needed; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
furnished to the two Senators from Tennes- 
see, the Congressman from our district, the 
local daily papers, and that a further copy 
be spread upon the minutes of this post. 

E. W. McM1mu1n, 
Chairman, Resolutions Committee, 
James Craig Lodor Post, No. 148, 
American Legion. 
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RESOLUTION OF ALABAMA STATE LEAGUE 
OF YOUNG DEMOCRATS 





Mr. GORE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I in- 
clude the following resolution: 


Whereas one of the native sons of our neigh- 
boring State of Tennessee is a candidate for 
the office of national president of the Young 
Democrats; and 

Whereas we heartily endorse the good- 
neighbor policy: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Alabama State League 
of Young Democrats does unqualifiedly en- 
dorse the candidacy of Mr. Joe Carr, of Ten- 
nessee, for national president of the Young 
Democrats and pledge our sincere efforts to 
secure his election at the national convention 
at Louisville, Ky. 

Done this 26th day of July 1941 in Mont- 
gomery, Ala. 
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TAXES 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Speaker, taxes 
are as old as time. More than 4,000 years 
ago, when the overseers of the Pharaoh 
of Egypt went abroad on the land with 
their lashes and said, “Come now with 
corn,” the people knew of taxes. The sec- 
ond chapter of Luke recites that— 


There went out a decree * * * that all 
the world should be taxed 


And it was. That same chapter records 
that “all went to be taxed.” And they 
were. Since the beginning of organized 
society, governments have imposed taxes 
to provide funds for the discharge of the 
functicns of government. It is no differ- 
ent today. Taxes are important not 
alone because they touch all living per- 
sons, but because the taxing power can 
become the instrument for completely 
altering the structure of society and 
changing the mode of life of a nation. 
Crushing taxes had as much to do with 
the decline of the Roman Empire many 
centuries ago as any other force because 
it blacked out the substantial middle class 
and left only a nation of large land- 
holders on the one hand and half-en- 
Slaved peasants on the other. All this is 
by way of preface to some comment on 
the Revenue Act of 1941, passed this 
week by the House of Representatives. It 
is one of the most gigantic tax bills ever 
passed by Congress 

THE NEED FOR REVENUE 


For a dozen years, as a result of the 
depression, that far-flung corporation 
known as the Government of the United 
States was spending more than it took in. 
On June 30, which marks the end of each 
official year, the Government bookkeep- 
ers hauled out the red-ink bottle and in- 
scribed a huge figure in red on the Gov- 
ernment ledger to show by how much 
the expenses exceeded revenues. It is 
known as the annual deficit. It is becom- 
ing rather permanent. For the fiscal 
year 1941 it was more than $5,000,000,000. 
Fiscal wizards who preach the gospel 
that a nation can spend its way to pros- 
perity call this operation deficit spend- 
ing. But no matter what it is called, 
the fact is that the Government is mak- 
ing generous use of red ink. Moreover, it 
looks as if we shall have to provide an 
extra supply. We may even have to place 
red ink on the priority list of essential 
items because it seems indispensable now 
to the operations of government. 

THEN CAME THE WAR 


In the 8 fiscal years from 1934 to 1941, 
inclusive, Uncle Sam took in forty bil- 
lion and spend sixty-seven and one-half 
billion. He, therefore, owed twenty-seven 
and one-half billion. But instead of 
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making contractors, 


steel companies, 
grocers, tailors, stenographers, clerks, 
mail carriers, and cthers wait for their 
money, he borrowed the money and paid 
them as he went along. This was a sim- 
ple operation. He printed his seal and 
a lot of nice writing on a piece of parch- 
ment paper and called it a Government 
bond. These he sold to banks, insurance 
companies, trust funds, individuals, and 
others. He now owes these folks instead 
of the clerks, contractors, mail carriers, 
and others. But the debt is still there. 
Came the war, and with it the necessity 
for providing battleships, cruisers, sol- 
diers, food, guns, camps, ammunition, 
airplanes, and what not. We have offered 
to help the democracies to the extent of 
seven billion. The two-ocean Navy will 
cost seven billion. Other items for our 
own defense will bring the total of de- 
fense and aid appropriations to $52,000,- 
000,000. That isreal money. For the 12- 
month period which begins July 1, 1941, 
and ends on June 30, 1942, we expect to 
spend $22,000000,000. That is real 
spending. It will take expert spenders to 
spend that amount in 12 months. That 
is over $1,830,000,000 every 30 days. If 
our best 18-carat spenders can do it, we 
would draw on the red-ink supply on 
June 30, 1942, and close the books for 
that year by recording that we were 
$12,800,000,009 in the hole for the year. 
There are two ways of raising this money 
which will be spent and which we do not 
have. The first is to borrow. But bor- 
rowing is old stuff. We have been doing 
it for 11 years. Soon Uncle Sam will be 
in hock to all his children. The public 
debt is now at $50,000,000,000. These are 
Uncle Sam’s notes. Sooner or later, they 
must be paid. But if too many of these 
notes go floating around, it will be like 
the case of the man who owed everybody 
and could not get any more credit. So 
the thing to do is to raise a larger part of 
this expenditure through taxes. And 
that is where the new tax bill comes in. 
WHAT THIS BILL DOES TO YOU 


For a full year, this new tax measure 
will raise about $3,500,000,000. That is 
real money. That ig on top of what is 
now being paid in taxes. In round fig- 
ures, thirteen hundred million will come 
out of corporation incomes, twelve hun- 
dred will come out of individual incomes, 
one hundred and fifty million from in- 
creased taxes on gifts and estates, and 
nine hundred million from taxes on liq- 
uor, automobiles, saxophones, cold cream, 
pinochle decks, theater and night club 
admissions, radios, coca-cola, matches, 
wrist watches, fur coats, slot machines, 
pool tables, electric curling irons, and 
other items which are simply too numer- 
ous to mention. These are known as 
indirect taxes. They are collected from 
the manufacturer and added to the price. 
Thus, the public pays them but does not 
exactly see them. That is why they are 
called “painless.” 

THE OVER-ALL RESULT 


The revenues to be derived from all 
sources under existing law as well as the 
revenues under this new bill will still 
leave the Government in a deep hole. 
Since this measure will not become law 
unt'l later in the year, it is estimated 
that for 


the fiscal year which begins 


July 1, 1941, and ends June 30, 1942, it 
will bring in a little less than $2,000,000,- 
000 for that year. When the $2,000,- 
000,000 is added to all other receipts of 
the Government, we will still be shy 
about $11,000,000,000 of making both 
ends meet for the year 1942. In other 
words, we are still in the hole, but not 
quite down to the bottom. That is to 
say that if this fiscal] hole is 100 feet deep, 
we are still 40 feet from the top. 
ONE EXAMPLE 


One example will serve to indicate the 
proportions of this tax bill. Under pres- 
ent law, a single man whose net income 
was $2,000 would pay an income tax of 
$44. Under the new bill, he will pay 
$110. This is a jump from 2% percent 
to 5% percent. 
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ARTICLE BY JOHN KNOX 





Mr. NYE. Mr. President, some days 
ago I made a request for printing in the 
Appendix of the Recorp of an article en- 
titled “British War Aims in the Conflict 
Beginning September 1939,” by John 
Knox, of Chicagy, a graduate of North- 
west2rn University and of Harvard, a law 
clerk in the Supreme Court of the United 
States in 1936 and 1937, and at the pres- 
ent time a member of the editorial com- 
mittee of the Chicago Bar Association. 

I now have before me a statement of 
the estimated cost of printing the article, 
which is $495. Therefore, I repeat my 
request for unanimous consent to have 
the article printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RrEcorp, 
as follows: 

British War AIMS IN THE CONFLICT BEGIN- 

NING SEPTEMBER 1939 

(By John Knox, Ph. B., Chicago; J. D., North- 
western; LL. M., Harvard; law clerk, Su- 
preme Court of the United States, 1936 and 
1937; member, editorial committee, Chicago 
Bar Association) 

THE AMERICAN PEOPLE DO NOT REALIZE WHAT 
THEY WILL BE UNDERWRITING IF THEY ENTER 
THE PRESENT CONFLICT 

BRITISH WAR AIMS 

Herewith are listed the war aims of the 
British Empire in the conflict now devas- 
tating Europe. Most of the aims are admi- 
rable enough, but in view of subsequent 
military defeats these aims cannot be real- 
ized unless the United Stetes dispatches a 
huge expeditionary force to the aid of the 
empire. Moreover, even if this country 
drained itself of men and money in order 
that these aims might be realized, there 
would result only a substantial reestablish- 
ment of the European status quo as of 1938. 
Nothing fundamental would have been 
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solved, and we would have spent our re- 


sources abroad in order merely to reaffirm 
the boundary lines laid down by the Ver- 
sailles Trea 
<p u@t.us not forget tha en ay og gi 
See eee ast 500, and no 
teeta bik eau ved the last one. 
ask 


pro’ relaree 
As an American of draft age, I 
Government inform the British Government 
without delay that “short of war” means just 
that, and that there will be no American 
expeditionary force or naval force sent abroad 
to the aid of the British Empire. 


(Listed chronologically in the order in which 
they were announced) 


1. Poland will be restored and its parti- 
tion negated by force of arms. Its frontiers 
must be as unchallengeable as those of Sep- 
tember 1, 1939. There must be an access to 
the sea. The deliberate depopulation of 
western Poland and the overcrowding of cen- 
tral Poland, as practiced by Germany, will 
be set aside. Polish populations will be 
moved back to their former geographical 
areas, which are now occupied by Germans. 
(England is determined to fulfill these ob- 
jectives even though the U. 8. S. R. now oc- 
cupies part of the former Polish Republic.) 

2. Restoration of the independence of Ru- 
mania. (This war aim was first stated in a 
modified form on October 16, 1939, when it 
was announced that the independence of 
Rumania must be retained despite the dis- 
turbed Balkan situation. Rumania did not 
fall until November 1940.) 

3. The Dnited States must take an inter- 
est in this war as soon as possible. Visiting 
Englishmen must play their part, both as 
exchange professors and public lecturers, in 
enlightening American public opinion. (By 
the spring of 1941 this aim had progressed 
to such an extent that an Anglo-British 
union was being openly broached.) 

4. Restoration of the independence of 
Czechoslovakia. But Slovakia must be given 
an opportunity to express herself to a greater 
extent than she formerly enjoyed. 

5. Germany must pay reparations, All the 
damage that Germary has inflicted upon her 
weaker neighbors must be repaired as far as 
it is reparable after the havoc of war. The 
recurrent acts of aggression of Germany must 
not benefit her in any way. 

6. Liberation of all the foreign races con- 
quered by Germany. This all-inclusive war 
aim was pronounced on November 20, 1939. 
It has been followed ever since and was last 
restated on April 23, 1941, when the restora- 
tion of Yugoslavian independence was 
vowed. It is momentarily expected to be 
again restated as regards Greece. 

7. Political independence must be given to 
Austria providing she should desire it. 

8. A new kind of league of nations or post- 
war system of cooperation must be made to 
succeed where the old League failed. It must 
be strong enough to prevent such acts of in- 
justice and violence that gave rise to the 
present war 

9. The responsibility for the war must be 
placed on the whole German people, so that 
it will not be possible, as it was after the last 
war, for one section of the populace to blame 
another section. Any armistice or peace terms 
must bear the signatures of (1) the govern- 
ment in power at the conclusion of hostilities; 
(2) the army; (3) the Nazis; (4) the mon- 
archists; and (5) the German democratic ele- 
ment. (It was suggested that Allied troops 
also show themselves in Berlin and other 
German cities.) 

10. Restoration of the independence of 
Norway. 

11. Restoration of the independence of 
Denmark. (Because of the great importance 
of the Norwegian campaign, the above two 
war aims are separately listed despite the 
wording of aim No. 6.) 

12. Restoration of the independence of Hol- 
land. 
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18. Restoration of the independence of 
Belgium. 

14. Restoration of the independence of 
Luxemburg. (The above three war aims arose 
from the events of May 1940, and are sepa- 
rately listed because of the great importance 
of the occurrence of that month.) 

15. Germany must ultimately be defeated 
in the field in an offensive land war. Victory 
cannot be won by a mere concentration upon 
defense of the British Isles. 

16. Italy will be crushed and Mussolini 
punished. 

17. Restoration of the independence of 
France. Germany must not only be expelled 
from France, but from all the lands that she 
has overrun. (In other words, Germany must 
be forced back into her pre-war boundaries.) 
Security for France must also be the neces- 
sary basis for any peaceful settlement of the 
war, since in 1919 England did not sufficiently 
recognize the legitimacy of the French de- 
mand for security. 

18. The British Isles and Empire must be 
cefended to the utmost and the present status 
quo maintained. The same also applies to 
the Dutch East Indies, etc. 

A realization of these aims, therefore, would 
be a virtual reestablishment of the status quo 
in Europe as of 1938, when the boundaries 
defined by the Versailles Treaty were still in 
effect. 

Nore.—Quotations and citations listed in 
the following annotated material merely serve 
as examples of each war aim. Other similar 
material was not included. Had it been, this 
paper would have been of great length. It is 
believed the material included is sufficient to 
illustrate each war aim. 

J. K. 
INTRODUCTION 


On January 18, 1941, the Honorable Joseph 
P, Kennedy, former United States Ambassa- 
dor to Great Britain, delivered a radio ad- 
dress, in which he said, in part: 

“What would be our war aims? We have 
not had any debate on that score. We cer- 
tainly are not going into the war just to 
underwrite the war aims of another country 
without. knowing what they are. * * * 
Are we to sign a blank check? Common 
sense would seem to require that there be 
the most complete clarification of American 
aims in this conflict before we take the fatal 
step.” 

On March 25, 1941, Lord Halifax, British 
Ambassador to the United States, delivered 
his first official speech in this country. For 
a month previous to this address those “in 
the know” had been whispering that Halifax 
had brought with him from Britain a com- 
plete statement of what Britain is fighting 
for. But nothing of the sort. He confined 
himself to generalities, mostly of a moral sort. 

On March 27, 1941, Prime Minister Winston 
Churchill said that the “interests of national 
unity” caused him to forego producing a 
“catalog of war aims and peace aims.” He 
also said, “Everyone knows quite well what 
we are fighting about.” I am not so sure of 
this 

On May 6, 1941, Secretary of War Henry L. 
Stimson demanded convoys and called upon 
the youth of America “if need be to die for 
the conviction that the freedom of America 
must be saved.” This speech was delivered 
with the knowledge and consent of President 
Roosevelt, who had not only pledged to keep 
this country out of the present war but who 
had said, “Convoying means shooting, and 
shooting means war.” 

It is therefore clear that in this month of 
May 1941 a momentous hour has arrived for 
the United States. We stand at the cross- 
roads of remaining at peace here at home or 
of waging a war abroad because the greatest 
empire the world has ever seen is in danger 
of destruction. This empire we were once a 
part of, so its cries for help in its hour of 
desperation tug all the more at our heart- 


strings. In our boundless.sympathy we for- 
get that long ago the ancestors of the men 
now dying for the British emblem came to 
our shores, burned our Capitol, and scattered 
our population. We forget that only two 


, decades ago we toiled mightily and gave in 


blood and property that this emblem might 
not die. We forget many, many other things 
because there is loose in the world today a 
terror of destruction that is sweeping Europe. 
Our foremost military experts agree, how- 
ever, that this terror can never come to our 
own shores, under its own power, and suc- 
cessfully invade our territory. The great 
question soon to be decided, therefore, is, 
Should we, or should we not, go to war abroad 
in order to save once again the British Em- 
pire, thereby saving certain economic benefits 
for ourselves? 

It may not be amiss for one of draft age 
to inquire into this problem. My genera- 
tion perhaps should expect to suffer and not 
be heard from. Until now I have said little, 
as have the other millions who registered 
for the Selective Service Act last October 16, 
but certain British defeats make it impos- 
sible for me to keep silent any longer. I 
therefore presume to say a few words upon 
the struggle now raging in Europe. 

For many weeks past our interventionists 
have skillfully brought this country nearer 
and nearer to the brink of war. In the van- 
guard of this group has been the Committee 
to Defend America by Aiding the Allies. The 
policy of this committee has always been 
several leagues ahead of the public opinion 
of the day, and its trial balloons seeking to 
mold public opinion have always been ap- 
proved by the White House. An effective 
campaign to silence all opposition has long 
been under way. It has now progressed to 
@ point where an American can no longer 
be for America first but must be for Eng!and 
first or China first or Greece first. If he still 
insists upon being for his own country first, 
last, and always, he is looked upon with 
suspicion. 

Senator Pzrrer (Democrat, Florida), with 
the knowledge and consent of the President, 
has demanded a total war on two oceans and 
the creation of a totalitarian dictatorship. 
On May 6, 1941, the Senator declared that 
the American people are ready, if necessary, 
“to spill their blood” and that “all they need 
is a Government to make up their minds.” 

Early this year our President announced 
the now familiar “four freedoms.” He, who 
was elected on a promise that we would not 
get into a fighting war, suddenly proposed 
to establish a new world order. In all parts 
of the globe he was going to bring freedom 
of speech and expression, freedom of every 
person to worship God in his own way, free- 
dom from want, and freedom from fear. A 
new Sir Galahad had mounted his charger 
and was ready to set forth; only he had for- 
gotten the pressing problems of the 
round table at home. 

Then followed the great fight on the lend- 
lease bill. Thereafter billions were voted by 
our Congress upon the President’s plea for 
all-out aid to Britain. We had begun the 
journey but did not know where we were 
going. But now we do know, for we are 
face to face with total war. 

Do any of us know what England is really 
fighting about? Of course, we have heard 
many high-sounding phrases such as “rid- 
ding Europe of the menace of nazi-ism,” but 
nothing really definite is stated these days. 

When I was at Harvard studying law we 
had to state reasons concretely and not deal 
in generalities. When I go into court these 
days I have to do the same. Our interven- 
tionists, who deal only in generalities and 
fine words, would have been “washed out” of 
Karvard after the first semester for not get- 
ting down to the heart of the problem. 

Let it be understood that I am thoroughly 
in agreement concerning the necessity of 
building up a strong defense for this country. 
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I am in total disagreement with all of the 
policies of the Axis Powers. I believe in aid 
to Britain short of war. But I do not 
believe that we should enter the conflict as an 
active belligerent. Why? Because I have 
gone to the libraries in Chicago and read 
every issue of the London Times since the war 
began. As a result; British war aims have 
become very definite indeed, and I feel that 
the American people have not the slightest 
idea what they will be underwriting if they 
formally enter the conflict on the side of 
Britain. 

IT need not pause to discuss whether the 
London Times represents the official British 
point of view in its columns. Al! would ad- 
mit that no publication in the British Em- 
pire so represents the official viewpoint of the 
Government as this one. The Times is the 
voice of England: Its columns of law re- 
ports are cited in the courts as authority. 
Its editorial colunins represent the voice of 
10 Downing Street. Its verbatim reports of 
Parliamentary proceedings intimately dis- 
close statements of even the Prime Minister. 

The fourteenth edition of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica (1938), at volume 16, page 337, 
says: 

“The Times, waich occupies the premier 
position among English mewspapers, was 
started by John Walter on January 1, 1785, 
under the name of the Daily Universal Regis- 
ter. * * * Qn January 1, 1788, its title 
was changed to the Times, and this great 
newspaper has ever since been the preeminent 
national journal and daily historical rec- 
ons”. Ge Sn8 

“The Times excels in every department, 
mainly by employing experts in particular 
subjects. * * * The Timee specializes in 
its presentation of foreign affairs.” 

What, therefore, does the T:mes say con- 
cerning British war aims? Let tis draw the 
veil aside. 

BRITISH WAR AIMS BEFORE THE FALL OF FRANCE 

AS STATED IN THE EDITORIAL COLUMNS OF THE 

LONDON TIMES 


September 1939 


The war got off to a flying start, and within 
a few days it became apparent that Poland 
might be crushed by Germany. Later in the 
month she was attacked by Russia on the 
east, so Polish collapse became certain. As 
the republic was toppling the Times thun- 
dered: 

“There will be no peace which leaves the 
brigand in possession of his loot. * * * 
It is our part, and well within our power, to 
carry out the official decision to prepare for 
and to endure, if necessary, a long war, united 
in a single resolve to secure the final victory 
for Polish and European freedom.” (Lead- 
ing editorial of September 13, 1939, entitled 
“War by Land and Sea.”) 

“None of these speculations can in the 
slightest degree deflect the determination of 
the Western Powers to pursue to the end 
their cardinal war aims, in which the libera- 
tion of Poland will take a foremost place. 
Whether soon or late, that end will be 
achieved.” (Leading editorial of September 
19, 1939, entitled “The Price of Freedom.’’) 

“The Poles have therefore laid their allies 
under an enormous debt. It cannot de fully 
discharged until complete victory and the 
overthrow of Hitlerism have restored the lib- 
erty of Poland. That may be a long task, but 
in the immediate present there is an oppor- 
tunity of repaying some very small part of 
what we owe.” (Leading editorial of Sep- 
tember 22, 1939, entitled ‘““The Czech Revolt.”’) 

“They {the people of Warsaw] have proved 
the greatness of the Polish Nation and have 
made the world see that its restitution to its 
proper place among the free peoples of Eu- 
rope is one of those causes in which the 
greatest powers may be proud to fight and 
hazard all that they possess. * * * In 
1939 they [England and France] are deter- 
mined to devote the utmost of their strength 
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to her restoration.” (Leading editorial of 
September 29, 1939, entitled “Warsaw Sur- 
renders.”) 

“Freedom and independence for the Polish 
Nation, within frontiers as unchallengeable 
as that which Germany violated on Septem- 
ber 1, and with full and guaranteed access 
to the sea constitute in their own right an 
article of any conceivable peace.” (Issue of 
September 30, 1939, Saturday, leading edi- 
torial, The Nazi-Soviet Compact.) 

On the 20th of ber Prime Minister 
Chamberlain reviewed the situation in the 
House of Commons, saying, in part: 

“In this situation His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment authorized the issue of a statement on 
September 18 that this attack by the Soviet 
Government upon Poland (a country with 
whom she had a nonaggression pact) at a 
moment when Poland was ‘prostrate in the 
face of overwhelming forces [hear, hear] 
brought against her by Germany could not 
be justified by the arguments put forward 
[loud cheers] and that while the full impli- 
cation of these events was not yet apparent, 
nothing which had occurred would make any 
difference to the determination of His Maj- 
esty’s Government to fulfill their obligations 
to Poland and to prosecute the war with all 
energy until these obligations had been 
achieved. {Renewed cheers.) * * * 

“The scale of cur preparations, and the 
fact already announced that we are basing 
them on the assumption that the duration 
of the war may be at least 3 years, insures that 
our strength will increase progressively to 
meet whatever may come.” (Issue of Sep- 
tember 21, 1939, Thursday, p. 4, Parliament.) 

So in September 1939 Britain’s war aim 
No. 1 was stated, namely: 

The partition of Poland will be negated by 
force of arms; Germany, and perhaps Russia, 
will be driven out of Polish territory; some- 
thing equivalent to the Polish corridor will 
be reestablished; and an approximate return 
to the Polish status quo of September 1, 
1939, must be made before England will even 
consider peace. 

October 1939 


Poland was now crushed. The first phase 
of the war had ended. Germany stopped 
for breath. The conflict was still far re- 
moved from England and France. 

The leading editorial of October 4, 1939, 
was entitled “Responsibility for War.” Al- 
ready it was firmly decided who was respon- 
sible, and a quotation was printed from an 
address by Chamberlain. The Times re- 
iterated this statement as being the policy 
of England. It was: 

“No threat would ever induce this coun- 
try or France to abandon the purpose for 
which we have entered upon this struggle.” 
(Issue of Wednesday, October 4, 1939.) 

With Poland out of the war, England be- 
came uneasy about the Balkans. Her at- 
tention was turned to Rumania, and war 
aim No. 2 appeared: 

“Rumania is herself uneasily placed. The 
policy of neutrality adopted by King Carol 
is wisely conceived and is well understood 
in this country, which is just as determined 
that his kingdom shall retain its inde- 
pendence at the end of the war as that 
Poland shall regain hers.” (Issue of Monday, 
October 16, 1939, editorial Poland in Eclipse.) 

Rumania did not fall until November 
1940. At that time war aim No. 2 was modi- 
fied to read that England would restore the 
independence of Rumania. 

In October 1939, England began looking 
toward America. The Neutrality Act was 
discussed, and close attention was paid to 
the debates in Congress regarding the repeal 
of the arms embargo. A veiled definition of 
war aim No. 3 appeared, which gradually 
proved to be: Let us get America interested 
in this war as soon as possible. Discussion 
on this point was rather innocuous at first. 


“The United States, built up through cen- 
turies largely as a sanctuary from the feuds 
and rancors of Europe, defined its policy of 
withdrawal through the mouth of President 
Monroe and maintained its doctrine consist- 
ently down to 1917. The Republic entered 
the four years’ war directly challenged by 
German lawlessness but also inspired by the 
hope that, by thus departing from their 
ancient principles, they might make a su- 
preme ccntribution toward finally exorcising 
the causes of war from the whole world. 
When that hope faded, Americans resolved 
that never again should their blood be shed 
to such little purpose on foreign battlefields; 
and it was in that mood that the Neutrality 
Act was passed. 

“* * * The purpose of the [neutrality] 
bill is not financial; it is simply to keep 
America out of the war.” (Leading editorial 
Embargo and Neutrality, Monday, October 30, 
1939.) 

November 1939 


The prospect of active American military 
assistance was very remote, and the Times 
was gloomy concerning war aim No. 3: 

“The ideals that we hold in common with 
the United States are too fundamental to 
the whole conception of life and politics in 
both countries to leave any doubt that the 
overwhelming weight of American opinion is 
with us in our fight. At the same time we 
entirely understand and appreciate the rea- 
sons why America is resolved not to partici- 
pate in warfare on another continent.” 
(Editorial Europe and America, Friday, 
November 3, 1939.) 

A few days later Czechoslovakia was con- 
sidered and war aim No. 4 announced (res- 
toration of that country): 

“Among the Czechs and the Poles today 
there are thousands of inconspicuous heroes 
who will never bow to their conqueror and 
who know that their nations, like Belgium, 
will some day regain the independence which 
has never altogether ceased to exist because 
it has never been banished from their 
hearts.” (Editorial for Tuesday, November 
7, 1939.) 

German destruction continued apace dur- 
ing November 1939, and war aim No. 5 was 
pronounced in anger and resentment (Ger- 
many must pay reparations): 

“We have learned, he said {Lord Halifax, 
now British Ambassador to America] that 
there can be no opportunity for Europe to 
cultivate the arts of peace until Germany is 
brought to realize that recurrent acts of ag- 
gression will not be tolerated—and, he might 
have added, will in no case be allowed to 
benefit the perpetrator. For that reason it 
is all-important that the damage successively 
wrought by Germany upon her weaker neigh- 
bors shall be repaired so far as they are 
reparable after the havoc of war.” (Issue of 
November 8, 1939, Wednesday, leading edi- 
torial The Cause for Which We Fight.) 

With the arrival of the first wartime 
Armistice Day, the Times admitted: 

“In a remarkable degree the present con- 
flict is a continuation of the last. We have 
to fight the same enemy and for the sake of 
the same principles, though on this occasion 
those principles are more sharply defined and 
their full significance is more clearly under- 
stood.” (Issue of November 11, 1939, Satur- 
day, leading editorial The Faith of Armistice 
Day.) 

In other words, World War No. 1 had to be 
charged off the books as a total loss. All the 
blood and tears and casualties and expendi- 
tures had been in vain. England and France 
had so bungled the peace that there had been 
no peace but only a temporary armistice. 

Later in the month war aim No. 6 ap- 
peared—a very inclusive and far-reaching 
aim: Liberation of all the peoples conquered 
by Germany. (This aim was last restated 


on April 23, 1941, when the restoration of 
Yugoslav independence was vowed:) 
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-“No doubt the uprising of the Czech na- 
tional spirit has drawn sustenance— which 
is not to say instigation—from the sympathy 
felt for the Czech cause in Great Britain 
and France and the knowledge that one of 
our own professed war aims is to liberate 
the foreign races which have been conquered 
and enchained by the Nazis.” (Issue of No- 
vember 20, 1939, Monday, leading editorial 
Martyred Czechs.) 

Ten days thereafter the Russo-Finnish war 
began (November 30, 1939, at 9 a. m.) 

A final event of importance during Novem- 
ber 1939 was President Roosevelt’s signing of 
the Neutrality Act on the 4th of November. 
Congress, after a month’s debate, had finally 
voted for the repeal of the arms embargo. 
The Times paid close attention to these 
events. England was another step closer to 
a realization of war aim No. 3. 


December 1939 


The English people were shocked that Rus- 
sia should actually attack Finland. Much 
attention was paid by the Times to the mili- 
tary aspects of the struggle, but it-was the 
attention that resembled the attitude of an 
onlooker at an interesting chess game. 

England hesitated to send active military 
assistance to Finland. There seemed to be 
a feeling that Finland would be defeated as 
rapidly as Poland and that any military sup- 
plies would be eventually lost to the Russians. 

England had been at war 4 months, but the 
struggle in Europe seemed far away. The 
Times felt that England and France should, 
of course, give their moral support to the 
hard-pressed Finns. 

Finland surprised the world by hurling 
back the Russian advance. With the Soviets 
at bay, England felt that certain supplies 
should be sent. Ether and antitetanus serum 
was dispatched late in December, together 
with £5,000 worth of anesthetics, catgut, anti- 
gas ointment, etc. The Times commented 
that some military equipment had also been 
sent but did not enumerate what such equip- 
ment consisted of. It was admitted that 
only a small supply had been forwarded to 
Finland. 

December 1939 was a month of victory for 
thé British Navy, and the British public felt 
very secure. On December 17 the Graf Spee 
was scuttled 5 miles off Montevideo after a 
losing battle with three British warships. 
On the 19th the North German Lloyd liner 
Columbus (32,000 tons) was scuttled 300 
miles offeCape Henry, Va. 

Other events favorable to the Allies were 
happening. The first contingent of Cana- 
dian troops landed in Britain on the 17th. 
On the 26th the first squadron of the Royal 
Australian Air Force reached England. On 
the 27th the first Indian units arrived in 
France. And, finally, on the last day of the 
year the Finns won an impressive victory 
near Lake Kianta and destroyed an entire 
Russian division. On the same day the sec- 
ond contingent of Canadian troops reached 
England. 

An empire may have been at stake, but 
England scarcely realized it as yet. During 
December the readers of the Times were 
treated to such innocuous announcements 
as: 
“The Queen has been pleased to appoint 
Lady Helen Violet Graham, D. C. V. O., to be 
an Extra Woman of the Bedchamber to Her 
Majesty.” (Court news of December 30, 
1939.) 

“Sir George Ogilvie-Forbes (who kissed 
hands upon his appointment as His Majesty’s 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary at Habana) and Mr. David Kelly 
(who kissed hands upon his appointment as 
His Majesty’s Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary at Berne) were re- 
ceived in audience by the King this morn- 
ing.” (Court Circular of December 15, 1939.) 

Finally, frequent and prominent pictures 
of the Maginot line were published. Articles 
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were written about its impregnability. For 
instance, it was suggested that if a dent 
should ever be made in one section of the 
lite the isolated forts could hold out for 
months against the enemy. 


January 1940 


The English began the new year with con- 


siderable optimism, Accurate forecasts of 
the future were made, but the public was 
lulle.: into a sense of security. For instance: 

“Meanwhile there was more than one hint 
that the area of the conflict might be ex- 
tended. At one time a German invasion of 
the Low Countries, in order to turn the flank 
of the French position and establish bases 
for air attack against England, seemed to be 
seriously threatened; but Hitler apparently 
thought better of the plan, at any rate for 
the time. * *.°* 

“The opening of the new year finds the 
Allies supreme on the sea; in the air their 
machines and men are evidently superior 
in quality, while their prospects of expansion, 
thanks to a great project of building and 
training in Canada, are almost unlimited; on 
land the battle has yet to be joined. But here 
also the immense reserves of British man- 
power have hot yet been touched.” (Article 
entitled “Review of the Year 1939” in issue 
of Monday, January 1, 1940.) 

The war, however, was interfering with the 
peacetime volume of British export trade. 
Comments were made, for instance, on 
America’s entrance into th: Argentine market 
to an extent not enjoyed before. To combat 
such developments, which would undoubtedly 
become more serious in the future, the follow- 
ing was suggested: 

[From issue of January 1, 1940, Monday, p. 4] 


“Trade Propaganda Abroad—Work of the 
National Council 


“The vital importance of Britain’s export 
trade in war as well as in peace has been 
emphasized so strongly by your excellent 
articles and by other correspondents that it 
would be redundant to add to what has 
been said in this connection. We would, 
however, like to urge that more attention 
should be given to the planning and. dis- 
semination overseas of suitable publicity or 
propaganda on behalf of British commerce. 
We consider this to be essential if after the 
war British exporters are to maintain and 
improve their position in foreign markets. 

“The National Council for British Com- 
mercial Propaganda Overseas hopes that ad- 
vertising agents will collaborate with it and 
that it may also have the valuable coopera- 
tion of publishers of British trade and tech- 
nical journals. Contributions to the fund 
of the National Council will be welcome 
and can be used for the general propaganda 
fund, or firms and companies can arrange for 
the allocation to them of specific advertise- 
ment space in its journals. 

“National Council for British Com- 
mercial Propaganda Overseas: 
Sempill, president; D. A. Bremner, 
Geoffray R. Clarke, Gilbert Giled- 
hill, Dudley Gordon, G. M. W. 
Macdonogh, Ronald Matthews, W. 
Norman Vernon, Cecil Weir. 

“WaLTER Hovus£, Beprorp Street, W. C. 2, 

December 28.” 


Thus did the month of January 1940 begin. 
On the 8d President Roosevelt addressed the 
third session of the Seventy-sixth Congress 
and said, in part: 

“I can understand the feelings of those 
who warn the Nation that they wili never 
again consent to the sending of American 
youth on the soil of Europe. But, as I re- 
member, nobody has asked them to consent, 
for nobody expects such an undertaking. 
The overwhelming majority of my fellow 
citizens do i.ot abandon in the slightest their 
hope and expectation that the United States 





will not become involved in military partici- 
pation in the war.” 

The Times noted this statement in a head- 
line to one of its columns: War Aim No. 3 
was apparently not proceeding so well. (At- 
tempt to get America interested in the war 
as soon as possibile.) 

On the 6th of January 1940, a most im- 
portant change in the British Cabinet oc- 
curred. Mr. Hore-Belisha resigned from the 
secretaryship of state for war and left the 
Government. He was succeeded by Mr. Oliver 
Stanley. Lord Macmillan resigned from the 
ministry of information and was succeeded 
by Sir John Reith. For the next few days 
the Times gave more attention to this cabi- 
net shake-up than to the Finnish war. 

On the 8th of January rationing began, 18 
weeks after the outbreak of war. Bacon, 
ham, butter, and sugar were to be rationed 
first. A real wartime economy was beginning. 

Serious inroads were made on the British 
Navy during January. On the 16th the loss 
of three submarines was reported, H. M. 
submerines Seahorse, Undine, and Starfish. 
On the 21st the loss of H. M. destroyer Gren- 
ville was announced, with 68 casualties 
reported. On the 23d the loss of H. M. de- 
stroyer Exmouth with all hands on bocrd was 
announced. 

General Hertzog, leader of the opposition 
in South Africa, introduced on the 23d a 
motion in favor of concluding peace with 
Germany. On the 27th the motion was de- 
feated 81 votes to 59. 

The entire month of January was marked 
by severe cold over Europe. Even in Berlin 
the lack of fuel was so pronounced that the 
public suffered considerable hardships. Con- 
ditions in Poland were very deplorable. 

Some more war aims were announced dur- 
ing the month of January 1940. War aim 
No. 7 appeared (political independence to 
Austria if she should desire it): 

“The immense resources of the British Em- 
pire were referred to by Lord Snell in an ad- 
dress broadcast by the British Broadcasting 
Co, this week. Recalling the help that Was 
reaching the country from every dominion, 
he said: 

“‘Small nations have as much right to live 
as Germany. This right requires that Czech- 
oslovakia, Poland, and, if it desires, Austria 
should regain their political independence.’ ” 
(From issue of January 6, 1940, Saturday, 
p. 3.) 

“Let the great cities of Warsaw, Prague, 
and Vienna banish despair even in the midst 
of their agony. Their liberation is sure.” 
(From issue of January 22, 1940, Monday, 
p. 6. Quotation from January 20 broadcast 
by Winston Churchill, First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty, entitled “The State of the War.”) 

War aim No. 8 concerned some new kind of 
League of Nations or post-war system of co- 
operation that might succeed: 

“Beyond question the ultimate task that 
awaits the nations, neutral and belligerent 
alike, after the immediate injustices have 
been set right, is the building up of a new 
international system capable of succecding 
where the League of Nations has failed and 
of preventing the acts of injustice and vio- 
lence that gave rise to war.” (Leading edi- 
torial, The War in 1940, issue of January 1, 
1940, Monday, p. 9.) 

There was a restatement of war aim No. 5 
(reparations) : 

“One of the more obvious reasons why 
peace cannot be made tomorrow is that the 
German Government have as yet given no 
sign whatever of their readiness to repair 
the damage they have wrought upon their 
weaker neighbors.” (Leading editorial The 
Allied Cause, issue of January 22 1940. Mon- 
day, p. 7.) 

War aim No. 4 concerned the restoration of 
Czechoslovakia. A slight vuriation of this 
aim next appeared (Slovakia must be given 
an opportunity to express herself) ; 
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“It must be recognized that until Germany 
has suffered some serious disappointment our 
terms could not be accepted. They must in- 
clude the restoration of the Polish and Czech 
pecples as fully independent, and this res- 
toration must be secured in act, and not only 
in word. The Poles and Czechs must them- 
seives, as sovereign peoples, take part in the 
settlement of the terms of peace 

“Similarly Slovakia must have the cppor- 
tunity to determine its own future. Most of 
us wish the same opportunity to be given to 
Austria, but it is arguable that this should 
occur as part of the process of peacemaking 
rather than as a condition precedent to nego- 
tiation.” (Excerpts from broadcast by Arch- 
bishop of York on war and peace aims of 
_ From issue of January 23, 1940, 
p. 3. 

February 1940 

This month was one of comparative calm 
for the English. The war in France was at a 
standstill. Casualties were so unusual that 
considerable prominence was given to the 
ambushing of 20 French soldiers who had 
driven across the German line by mistake. 

Shipping losses were at a minimum. Dur- 
ing the second week in February, for instance, 
there was only 1 chance in 460 that a ship in 
a British convoy unit would be sunk. Dur- 
ing the third week in February there was only 
1 chance in 472. The Times, however, warned 
that unprotected merchant ships traveling 
alone would be in considerable danger of 
being sunk. During the month a destroyer 
was sunk. On the 17th the loss of H. M. 
destroyer Daring was reported. One hundred 
and fifty-seven casualties were reported. 

On the 8th cf February the third contin- 
gent of the Canadian active service force 
landed in England at a west-coast port. On 
the 9th all men in England of the age of 23 
were required to register for military service 
in the next few days. 

On the 9th another event of interest took 
place. President Roosevelt announced that 
he was sending Mr. Sumner Welles, United 
States Under Secretary of State, abroad to 
gather information about conditions in Italy, 
France, Germany, and Great Britain. Welles 
visited Rome, Berlin, Paris, and London. 
His visit was given great publicity in the 
Times. Nothing must be left undone to give 
the American a great welcome 

A minor naval encounter took place in a 
Norwegian fjord on the 16th. On that day 
nearly 300 British prisoners were rescued by 
H. M. S. Cossack from the German auxiliary 
naval vessel Altmark. The Altmark was 
boarded by an armed party from the destroyer 
after the German ship had taken refuge in a 
fjord. Upon their return to England the 
prisoners were accorded a great demonstra- 
tion while the German press raged at what it 
called a violation of international law. The 
prisoners had originally been captured by the 
Graf Spee when that warship was plundering 
in the South Atlantic. 

On the 26th the first squadron of the Royal 
Canadian Air Force to leave Canada arrived 
in England. 

This month, though marked by great calm 
in England and France, nevertheless wit- 
nessed the Finnish war raging to a desperate 
conclusion. England and France felt that 
they should do something for the Finns, so 
the matter was discussed in Paris on the 5th 
at the meeting of the supreme war council: 

“The fifth, and by far the largest, meeting 
of the supreme war council was held in Paris 
yesterday. In addition to Mr. Chamberlain, 
Mr. Daladier, and Lord Halifax, the two coun- 
tries were represented by the ministers and 
commanders of the three services and by 
their chief diplomatic officials—a council of 
20 in all. 

“Of the four previous meetings, two have 
been in France, two in England. * * * 

“At the fourth meeting it is understood 
that one of the questions discucsed was the 
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possibility of giving assistance to Finland. 
During the 6 weeks since then the Finnish 
needs have increased in urgency. More ap- 
peals have been made. The Soviet attacks 
have been intensified on land. Towns have 
been bombed with ruthless deliberation from 
the air. Great Britain and France were 
among the first countries to promise help to 
Finland in accordance with the League’s 
resolution early in December, and they have 
not been unmindful of that promise. No 
doubt they find it useful from time to time 
to discuss the whole situation as it develops, 
together with the problems of the wider 
wat °F es 

“After the meeting M. Daladier (quoted 
by the British United Press) said: ‘Harmony 
was complete. It was the finest war council 
meeting I ever attended.’ 

“Technical discussions took place between 
the defense staffs, over which General 
Gamelin presided.” (From issue of February 
6, 1940, p. 8, article entitled “Supreme War 
Council Meeting in Paris.”) 

After this meeting Frarce decided to re- 
lease a small amount of obsolete military 
equipment to the Finns. Despite the obso- 
lescence angle the Finns profusely thanked 
the French and said they (the Finns) were 
“highly satisfied.” 

Great Britain also sent Finland war mate- 
rial to aid in the struggle which had been 
in progress since November 30, 1939. Eng- 
land dispatched 144 airplanes (five-sixths of 
them were announced to be fighters), 59 guns 
and howitzers, 24 antiaircraft guns, 100 ma- 
chine guns, with ammunition, “as well as 
large quantities of warlike stores.” The 
Times said this was “encouraging” and “that 
nothing we send will go to waste or fall into 
the hands of the aggressor without serving 
its purpose.” (Issue of February 26, 1940, p. 7, 
editorial The Cause of Finland.) 

On the 27th, however, the Finns admitted 
the loss of the important island fortress of 
Koivisto, which had protected their right 
flank on the isthmus since the beginning of 
the war. By the end of the month Viipuri 
had also been reduced to ruins by the Russian 
bombardment. The Finnish lines were near 
collapse, and any Allied helr that might be 
on the way would probably arrive too late. 
Sweden had also refused to give any active 
assistance other than to allow 10,000 volun- 
teers to leave the country for Finland. No 
military aid of any kind had been allowed 
to pass through Sweden. The King of Sweden 
insisted that his country must not be in- 
volved in the war, but he expressed his deep- 
est sympathy for Finland. 

Shipments from the United States to the 
Soviet Union were discussed in Parliament 
cn the 27th: 

“Replying to Mr. Mander and Mr. Price 
(Forest of Dean, Laborite), Mr. Cross said he 
was aware that shipments of tin and rubber 
from the United States to the Soviet Union 
had increased during the last few months; 
shipments of petroleum appeared, however, 
to have decreased. He had no information to 
show whether part of these raw materials was 
being resold to Germany. * * * 

“Mr. Leach (Bradford, Central Laborite), 
‘Is it not a fact that America prefers Mam- 
mon to democracy?’ [Laughter.]” (Issue of 
February 28, 1940, p. 3, Parliamentary de- 
bates, Shipments from United States.) 

The security of France in the post-war 
period was also mentioned at this time: 

“The Archbishop of York (Dr. Temple), ad- 
dressing the Rugby branch of the League of 
Nations Union last night, said that security 
for France was the necessary basis of any 
peaceful settlement of the war. In 1919 we, 
in this country, did not sufficiently recognize 
the legitimacy of the French demand for se- 
curity. The France of today had no aggres- 
sive designs. We must be ready, as we were 
not ready in 1919, to accept our share of effort 


to insure French security.” 
ruary 6, 1940, p. 10.) 

A variation of war aim No. 1 also appeared 
during the month. It will be remembered 
that this aim concerned the reestablishment 
of Poland with a guaranteed access to the 
sea, etc. Since that aim had been announced 
in September 1939 dire things had been hap- 
pening to the Polish population. Areas for- 
merly Polish were being forcibly depopulated 
and Germans were moving in as part of a 
German plan to Germanize a vast strip of 
territory. 

“The brutal way in which the Germans are 
driving tens of thousands of Poles from their 
home lands brought a Government statement 
in the House yesterday. 

“The Prime Minister was asked whether he 
would state now, without prejudice to the 
ultimate peace settlement, that those parts 
of Poland ethnographically Polish from which 
Poles are being so cruelly removed would be 
as effectively repopulated by Poles who wished 
to return to their homes after victory. Mr. 
Butler, who replied for Mr. Chamberlain, gave 
an effective reminder that one of the objects 
for which we are fighting is a vindicate the 
rights of the Polish people to an independent 
national existence and to right the wrongs 
done to them. 

“The whole sordid process is being closely 
watched in London and in Paris. The Allies 
went to war because of the German invasion 
of Poland; the restoration of the Polish 
people is ene of their clearest aims; and they 
are not to be defiected from it because the 
Germans, in their moment of power, try to 
fake the map and override all considerations 
of humanity.” (Issue of February 8, 1940, 
p. 8, Thursday, article entitled “Righting 
Wrengs of Poland, Families Evicted by Ger- 
mans.”’) 

“This policy of the deliberate depopula- 
tion, as Mr. Chamberlain has called it, of 
western Poland and of the overcrowding of 
central Poland has the obvious purpose of 
making a subsequent appeal to a plebiscite 
work in Germany’s favor; but so crude a 
maneuver can, of course, deceive no one and 
must never be allowed to succeed.” (Issue 
of February 14, 1940, Wednesday, p. 9, lead- 
ing editorial entitled “Lebensraum and 
Todesraum.”) 

March 1940 


Events began to move more rapidly during 
this month. On the 2d it was announced 
that France would begin rationing food on 
April 1. All citizens were to register for ra- 
tion cards by that date. 

March 3 marked the entry of the Russians 
into the southern suburbs of Viipuri, where 
hand-to-hand fighting took place. As the 
Finnish war entered its fourth month the 
Finnish press expressed its disappointment 
at the dilatoriness of sympathizers in send- 
ing help. 

On the 6th the British Government an- 
nounced the issue of a war loan of £800,- 
000,000 at par, carrying interest at 3 percent. 
The loan was to be paid in 15 to 19 years. 

The next day the Government disclosed 
that the unfinished White Star liner Queen 
Elizabeth (85,000 tons) reached New York 
after a secret 10-day trip without passengers. 
The liner docked near the Queen Mary and 
the Normandie. 

The 9th brought the first confirmation of 
Russo-Finnish peace talks. Sweden was 
acting as an intermediary. The Finns, how- 
ever, were still hoping for help, and the 
Army announced that it was determined to 
fight on. Fierce fighting took place on the 
ice of Viipuri Bay despite the peace discus- 
sions. 

Sumner Welles arrived in London on the 
10th (by air from Paris). The Dorchester 
Hotel, where Lord Halifax had been staying 
since November 1939, assigned Welles a large 
suite. On the 12th the Court Circular an- 


nounced that the King had received Mr. 
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(Issue of Feb- 


Welles, who had been accompanied by Am- 
bassador Joseph Kennedy. 

Meat rationing began in England on the 
llth. The same day a settlement was 
reached of a misunderstanding between Great 
Britain and Italy. Italy agreed to import 
no more coal from Germany by sea, and Great 
Britain agreed to release 13 colliers that she 
had detained. The colliers had been stopped 
by the contraband ccntrol. 

On the 12th it was announced that M. 
Daladier had stated in the Chamber of Dep- 
uties that an allied expeditionary force, the 
French contribution to which would be 50,- 
000 men, was fully equipped to go at once 
to the aid of Finland if the Finnish Govern- 
ment should request such aid, and if Norway 
and Sweden would grant the right of passage. 
Mr. Hore-Belisha, who had left the British 
Government in January (resigning from the 
post of secretaryship of state for war) doubt- 
ed that any such allied expeditionary force 
was fully equipped or ready to go to the aid 
of Finland. 

British shipping losses were reviewed on 
the 13th. Since the war began 12,816 ships 
(1,614 of which were neutral) had been con- 
voyed by the British Navy. Only 28 of all 
the ships convoyed had been lost (2 being 
neutrals, and they had struck mines). The 
figures of the French Navy were equally im- 
pressive. France had convoyed over 2,000 
ships since hostilities began, and only 4 of 
them had been lost. 

On the same day (13th) Sir John Simon 
announced that England was spending £6,- 
500,000 daily in the prosecution of the war. 

The same day also brought the announce- 
ment of a peace treaty between Russia and 
Finland. Finland was to cede Karelia, with 
the town of Viipuri (second largest city 
in Finland) plus a military base on the 
peninsula of Hangé. Hostilities continued, 
however, pending peace negotiations. The 
Russians occupied part of Viipuri on the 
18th, after surrounding the city. 

On the 14th it was announced that hos- 
tilities in the Russo-Finnish War officially 
ended at 11 a. m. on the 13th. But sporadic 
fighting still continued. Holland immedi- 
ately blamed the Allies for the Finnish de- 
feat. The Dutch view was published in the 
Times of the 14th (Thursday, at p. 7, in 
an article entitled “Holland Blames the Al- 
lies—Finns ‘Abandoned’ By Their Friends”). 
It was said in part: 

“The Allgemeine Handelsblad represents 
the view of the great majority of people when 
it writes: 

“*Hard words must be said; the Allies have 
left Finland to her fate. Their assistance 
came too late, and it came at a moment 
when Finnish morale was already too greatly 
affected. The credit of the Allies has suffered 
another shock. The Finns are in the same 
boat with Poland and Czecho-Slovakia.’” 

The Times itself said on the 14th (in its 
leading editorial, entitled “Finland,” p. 9): 

“The criticism that can reasonably be made 
is that, if the same readiness to help had been 
shown in the earliest days of the conflict as 
has been shown in the last few weeks, the 
Russian forces might never have made the 
advances which, at the cost of half a million 
men, they have achieved in a hundred days 
of hard fighting. Time was spent in exploiting 
the rather cumbrous machinery of the League 
when swift and resolute action by Great Brit- 
ain and France would have had an immense 
material and moral effect in Finland and in 
all the neutral countries as well. It was 
pointed out in these columns very early in 
the war that a special responsibility rested 
on the two states, Great Britain and France, 
who were powerful, within striking distance 
by air, deeply concerned for the survival of 
small nations, and already in a state of war. 
But it-was some time before even the move- 
ment for volunteers was given any sort of 
momentum, and only last month that ar- 
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rangements were made to assemble an expe- 
ditionary force. What was done tardily would 
have had twice the value if it could have been 
done promptly. Not until the last moment 
did the western democracies appear to be 
really in earnest about helping Finland. They 


must not make the same mistake with other © 


neutral countries whose independence may 
be threatened.” 

Debate of a rather heated character fol- 
lowed in Parliament concerning the Finnish 
defeat. Chamberlain was called upon to ex- 
plain, and he defended himself with courage 
and conviction. Certain members of Parlia- 
ment insisted, however, that there must be 
a new British war aim. So war aim No. 9 
took shape (after the Allies win the war the 
Finnish status quo must be reinstated). 

“Mr. Hannah (Bilston, U.): When we have 
won the war, shall we allow these terms to 
stand?” (Chamberlain made no reply to 
this question, addressed to him in Parlia- 
ment on the 13th. See Times for March 14, 
Thursday, Parliament.) 

So on the 19th the question was again 
brought up. 

“Mr. MacMillan (Stockton-on-Tees, U.) 
said that perhaps the most damaging criti- 
cism of His Majesty’s Government was that 
having begun to regard the Finnish war as 
part of the strategic front they did not move 
sufficiently rapidly or with sufficient deter- 
mination. In the end we had obtained the 


maximum of disadvantage with a minimum. 


of advantage. He hoped the Government 
would find it possible, in consort witl the 
Finnish Government, to issue a definite pro- 
nouncement that in the event of the success- 
ful v’ctory of the Allies they would do every- 
thing in their power to reinstate Finland.” 
(Issue of March 20, 1940, Wednesday, p. 5.) 

Chamberlain, however, made no comment 
on this suggestion. A war with the Soviets, 
following a victory over Germany, was a pro- 
posal of such magnitude that the Times did 
not adopt it as a war aim, e*ther. The Times 
thought England should help in the regener- 
ation of Finland by sending her needed sup- 
plies. Finland could also count upon English 
sympathy Finland had put up a brave fight 
which England admired, but it was clear that 
Finland need not look forward to any rein- 
carnation after an allied victory on the west- 
ern front. War aim No. 9 therefore failed of 
official sanction. 

The war had been going 6 months and no 
blitzkrieg in the west had as yet transpired: 

“Few of us can hav> failed to recall yester- 
day that other Sunday morning, 6 months ago 
to a day, and the quiet and incisive words 
which announced the choice that Britain bad 
made between war and surrender * * 

“The certainties of 6 months are that satis 
has been no blitzkrieg in the west ane that 
none in the strict sense is now possible; that 
there will be no shoddy and illusory peace; 
and that a mew phase of the war is at 
hand = * *” (Issue of March 4, 1940, 
p. 7; leading editorial After Six Months.) 

Another war aim wes suggested in Parlia- 
ment. Mr. Butler, the Under Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs, speaking in behalf of the 
Prime Minister, approved of this aim. Having 
received official sanction it can therefore be 
classed as war aim No. 9: 

“Mr. Mander (Wolverhar.pton, E., Opp. L.) 
asked the Prime Minister if he would con- 
sider the advisability of making clear that at 
the close of the war it \ould be essential that 
any armistice or peace terms should bear the 
signatures not only of the German demo- 
cratic element but also of the representatives 
of the Army and Nazis, with a view to the 
assumption of joint responsibility. 

“Mr. Butler, Under Secretary, Foreign Af- 
fairs (Saffron Walden, U.): It is clearly pre- 
mature to specif” the signatories of any 
armistice or peace terms at the end of the 
war. Our firr aim must be to win it. (Hear, 
hear.) 


“Mr. Mander: Does not the right honorable 
gentleman think it important to place the 
responsibility on the whole German people 
so that it will not be possible, as it was after 
the last war, for one section to blame any 
other section? 

“Mr. Butler: Yes, sir.” 
1940, p. 4, Parliament.) 

“Mr. Mander (Wolverhampton, E., Opp. L.) 
said that the Government had been found 
guilty of -:ulpable indecision and delay in 
regard to Finland * * * 

“He hoped that one o: the armistice terms 
would be that the German people should see 
for themselves who had won the war and that 
Allied troops should have an opportunity to 
show themselves in Berlin and other cities. 
He hoped also that the Allies would insist 
on the signatures being given not only of the 
Government which might then be in power in 
Germany but also of the Army, the mon- 
archists, and the Nazis if there were still any 
members of the party—so that no section of 
German opinion could lay the blame for the 
defeat on any other section.” (Issue of 
March 23, 1940, Saturday, p. 11, Parliament.) 

This suggestion met with approval, so War 
Aim No. 9 concerned placing the responsi- 
bility on the whole German nation for having 
started World War II. There could then be 
no talk about “stabs in the back” which 
was heard from sections of the German popu- 
lation after World War I. 

On March 15 it was announced that Gov- 
ernment expenditures during the coming 
financial year had been placed at £2,750,000,- 
000 or more, “of which we cannot expect the 
amount covered by taxation to exceed £1,300,- 
000,000. Some of the remainder can be 
drawn from capital, but the amount to be 
borrowed in one way or another will have 
to be about £1,200,000,000, or at the rate of 
£100,000,000 a month.” (Issue of March 15, 
1940, Friday, p. 9, leading editorial Paying 
For the War.) 

On the same day the Finnish Diet ratified 
the peace treaty with Russia by 145 votes to 3. 

Criticism. of the Government became more 
pronounced during March: 

“Mr. Dalton (Bishop Auckland, Labor) 
said that the morale of the country was not 
being sufficiently sustained by the Govern- 
ment actions, and the question was whether 
our morale might outlast that ot the slave 
populations under Hitler. Germany was be- 
ing allowed to draw big supplies from out- 
side, and our blocirade was leaking like a sieve 
so far as cotton imports were concerned. We 
were much too gentlemanly, slow-witted, and 
traditional. Hitler was not gentlemanly, 
slow-witted, nor traditional, and he was mak- 
ing circles round us so far as the economic 
management of the war was concerned.” 
(Issue of March 20, 1940, Wednesday, p. 5, 
Parliament.) 

Fears were even expressed that a third 
World War might follow this one: 

“Sir Cyril Norwood, president of St. John’s 
College, Oxford, and former headmaster of 
Harrow, who recently expressed the view that 
public schools should have to be run by the 
state after the war because there would not 
be enough people able to afford to send their 
children there, lectured to the advanced air 
striking force [in France] on reconstruction 
when peace is restored. 

“He :iid he nee that we should win 
the war. * * 

“The restoration of civilization must de- 
pend on the maintenance of an irresistible 
air force, an undefeatable navy, and a strong 
army. The way to bring it about was by 
close cooperation with France, then bringing 
in the neutrals, and progressively encircling 
Germany—an encirclement of good will. 
When Germany could prove her good will 
she could join in and start on the long road 
to get beck her cwh piace. But unless we 
went very carefully, inevitably a third war 
would follow this one.” (Issue of March 11, 


(Issue of March 7, 
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1940, Monday, p. 7, article entitled “Europe 
After the War.’’) 

On the 18th of March Hitler and Mussolini 
met at the Brenner Pass and conferred for 
2% hours, partly in private and partly in 
the presence of their Foreign Ministers. The 
same day Prime Minister Chamberlain cele- 
brated his seventy-first birthday. 

Two days later M. Daladier and his entir 
Cabinet resigned--following a resolution in 
the Chamber of Deputies demanding a more 
vigcrous prosecution of the war. President 
Lebrun called on M. Reynaud to form a new 
Cabinet. 

It was announced on sfarch 22 that the 
Mauretania and the Queen Mary had left 
New York for unknown destinations—pre- 
sumably to act as troopships in the vicinity 
of Australia. 

On the 28th the Supreme War Council 
met for the sixth time. The meeting wes 
held in London. M. Reynaud led the French 
representatives, and the whole war situa- 
tion and the Allied policy passed under re- 
view. While the Frenchmen were being 
wined and dined the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty was at home preparing an address 
which pointed to the handwriting on the 
wall. On the 30th Winston Churchill de- 
livered this speech over the radio in a pro- 
gram that was relayed to the forces in 
France, to all parts of the Empire, and to 
the United States. He said, in part: 

“All’s quiet upon the western front, and 
today, so far, nothing has happened on the 
sea or in the air. But more than a million 
German soldiers, including nearly all their 
active divisions and armored divisions, are 
drawn up ready to strike at a few hours’ 
notice all along the frontiers of Luxemburg, 
Belgium, and Holland. At any moment these 
neutral -ountries ma. be subjected to an 
avalanche of steel and fire. * * * That 
is the situation of Europe tonight.” (Issue 
of April 1, 1940, Monday, p. 10, article entitled 
“Mr. Churchill’s Broadcast.”) 

Gamelin and Reynaud posed for photo- 
graphs in front of 10 Downing Street, and 
these pictures were published in the Times 
during their stay in London. The general 
looked very smart in his highly polished 
boots and neatly pressed military coat. 
Little did he realize what the future was soon 
to bring 

April 1940 

With the close of the Russo-Finnish War, 
the English turned their undivided attention 
to the subject of Germany’s importation of 
iron ore. Such ore was proving a vital neces- 
sity to Germany in her prosecution of the 
war. Most of it, and that portion which was 
the most valuable for war purposes, came 
from Sweden. Some cf this ore reached Ger- 
many after being shipped through Lulea and 
other Baltic ports, but a much larger part 
came via the Norwegian port of Narvik, on 
the North Sea. 

The British and French Navies controlled 
the European sea lanes, but they felt unwill- 
ing to interfere with the Lulea route. It 
was closed in winter by ice, and in summer 
its capacity was believed to be strictly limited. 
However, if the Narvik route could be ef- 
fectively closed, it was thought that Germany 
would be deprived of a very large proportion 
of her entire iron-ore supplies. A powerful, 
perhaps a crippling blow, would have been 
struck at the Reich. 

Certain inciderts occured in Norwegian 
waters at the beginning of December 1939 
which caused the British Government to 
complain that German submarines were 
using such waters for operations of war. 
By January 1940 English and French news- 
papers took up the cry and accused Norway 
of being a base for German operations. 
Protests were made to the Norwegian Gov- 
ernment, which declared that such com- 
plaints were unfounded. Finally, on March 
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19, 1940, Prime Minister Chamberlain stated 
in the House of Commons that, since the 
incidents at the beginning of December 1939 
which caused the complaint, the British had 
since detected no sign that the Germans 
were abusing Norwegian territorial waters. 

Following Chamberlain’s statement, how- 
ever, the British and French newspapers 
continued to make the same accuSation and 
even called on their respective Governments 
to take control of Norwegian territorial 
waters. The war on the western front was 
at a stalemate. Certain people had long 
been saying that after all it was only a 
“phony war.” British and French citizens 
were perturbed that the Allies should drag 
along for months without doing anything 
more vital than talk about sending an 
expeditionary force to Finland, and by the 
time such force was supposedly ready to set 
out Finland had been defeated. 

The attitude of the man on the street in 
London and Paris was, “Why don’t we do 
something? The Germans are always one 
jump ahead of us. All we do is sit back and 
wait for the Nazis to strike.” French public 
opinion gradually caused the downfall of 
the Daladier government, and Reynaud took 
the helm upon the solemn promise that he 
would prosecute the war more vigorously 
than his predecessor had done. Further 
Cabinet changes also took place in England. 
On April 3, 1941, Sir Samuel Hoare became 
Secretary for Air; Sir Kingsley Wood, Lord 
Privy Seal; Lord Woolton, Minister of Food; 
and Mr. R. S. Hudson, Minister of Shipping. 
The office of Minister of Coordination lapsed. 

A former Prime Minister, Lloyd George, 
kept urging Parliament to be more positive. 
One of his barbed thrusts, which related to 
agriculture, was: 

“Mr. Lloyd George (Caernarvon, Opp. L.) 
said that the House ought to have some 
Sort of idea of what the agricultural policy 
of the country was going to be. |Hear, hear.] 
There had beer too much, in our war prepa- 
rations, of doing a thing just a little and 
then finding that not enough and doing a 
little more. We had been getting on with 
what might be called rabbit jumps— 
{[laughter|—a little jump, then a nibble; 
then another little jump and another nibble. 
[Laughter.] In the end we might find our- 
selves one day in a position with regard to 
food production when it would not be ade- 
quaie for the need that would suddenly con- 
front us.” (Issue of April 4, 1940, Thursday, 
p. 5, Parliament, commenting on parlia- 
mentary proceedings of April 3, 1940.) 

Prime Minister Chamberlain did not re- 
spond too favorably to the increasing pres- 
sure of public opinion. Essentially a man of 
peace, he who had carried the umbrella at 
Munich in 1938 hesitated to start a real 
shooting war in 1940. An example of his 
attitude follows: 

“No doubt it is the British Government’s 
hope, expressed by Mr. Chamberlain when 
Parliament reassembled 3 days ago, that it 
(the war) may be won with the least pos- 
sible destruction of a spiritual and material 
civilization, which is the common heritage of 
many nations; and it is at least certain that 
the possibility of establishing a just peace 
will diminish in proportion as the ferocity 
of the fighting increases.” (Issue of April 
5, 1940, Friday, p. 9, leading editorial entitled 
“Mr. Chamberlain’s Confidence.”) 

The newly formed British and French Gov- 
ernments, however, overrode such hesitation. 
It was now spring with the status quo on 
the western front unchanged. The generals 
decided that the modest attitudes of the 
Allies would henceforth cease, but that at- 
tention would not first be given to the west- 
ern front. The Maginot Line was, of course, 
impregnable, so nothing needed to be done 
about that. The air attacks over England 
had never materialized, and much needless 
evacuating children, 


ei 1 been lost 
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etc., though it was possible that air raids 
might materialize. After some deliberation 
it was resolved that the first test case would 
be made concerning the iron-ore problem. 
The die was therefore cast. Thereafter events 
moved so rapidly it is imperative that close 
attention be given to dates. 

During the latter part of March 1940, 10 
Downing Street made quiet preparation to 
choke off further German imports of iron 
ore. Full support to this plan came from 
Paris, of course. 

On April 3, 1940, which was a Wednesday, 
the Times carried a picture on page 12 en- 
titled: 

“Narvik.—A view of the Norwegian port 
of Narvik, through which the Germans are 
obtaining the greater part of their supplies 
of Swedish iron ore. The question of stop- 
ping this trade is receiving the special atten- 
tion of the Allies.” 

Two days later (Friday, April 5, 1940) the 
British and French Ministers handed to the 
Norwegian Foreign Minister (Professor Koht) 
an important note, which was simultaneously 
transmitted to Sweden. This note declared 
that the developments during the last 3 
months had clearly shown that “without re- 
gard to the wishes of the Norwegian or Swed- 
ish peoples, the German Government was 
not willing to allow the Norwegian and Swed- 
ish Governments to have that freedom in 
matters of foreign policy to which they were 
entitled. The difficult position of the two 
Governments owing to the. threats and pres- 
sure from Germany was appreciated, but 
under the present circumstances the Swedish 
and Norwegian Government could not be 
regarded as free organs in every respect.” 

The Allied note went on to say: 

“*Apart from this fact, the Allied Govern- 
ments can no longer tolerate the present situ- 
ation, which means that Germany receives 
from Norway and Sweden important war 
materials and that Germany benefits from 
advantages in those countries to the disad- 
vantage and danger of the Allied Powers. 
They consequently feel that the time has 
now come to state clearly to the Norwegian 
Government that the Allied Governments 
will maintain certain vital claims and defend 
these claims in every way that they deem 
necessary themselves.’ 

“The note also added that they (the 
Allies) were bound to take appropriate steps 
to defend their interests, if the Norwegian 
Government refused to grant or cut down 
those advantages to trade and shipping which 
the Allied Governments deem necessary for 
their warfare, and which they feel that a 
neutral government may ieasonably approve. 
The Allies were fighting as much on behalf 
of the small nations as for their own cause, 
and they could not tolerate their progress 
being hampered owing to the advantages 
which Germany was now getting from Nor- 
way and Sweden. Consequently they re- 
served the right to take any steps which 
they deemed necessary to prevent Germany 
from receiving from those countries mate- 
rials or advantages which would benefit Ger- 
many in war or be harmful to the 
Allies. * * *” (For verbatim quotations 
from the first Allied note to Norway see issue 
of April 9, 1940, Tuesday, p. 7, Imperial and 
Foreign.) 

Berlin immediately announced with a 
growl that reprisals would be made if the 
Allied threats were carried into effect. The 
Times, however, reported that the man on 
the street both in Paris and London felt that 
the Allies had done right and that at last 
the Allies were showing some initiative. 

Berlin could hardly have failed to notice 
the following words regarding the Allied 
note: 

“The Allied Governments will maintain cer- 
tain vital claims and defend these claims in 
every way that they deem necessary them- 
selves. * * * Consequently they reserved 
the right to take any steps which they deemed 








necessary to prevent Germany from receiv- 
ing from those countries materials or advan- 
tages which would benefit Germany in war 
or be harmful to the Allies.” 

The Reich had destroyed Poland in 3 weeks 
and had spent the winter of 1939-40 con- 
solidating its conquests to date. The ques- 
tion in the mind of 10 Downing Street, was: 
What will Berlin do if we cut off this iron 
ore? What differen-> did it make, however, 
since the Allies controlled the seas? 

The Norwegian Parliament met on Satur- 
day, April 6, 1940. The Parliament, or Stort- 
ing, was in an angry mood. Was Norwegian 
neutrality going to be violated? If so, by 
whom? 

“In the Storting on Saturday the Foreign 
Minister, Professor Koht, made a statement 
on Norwegian foreign policy. Professor Koht 
began by emphasizing the fact that Norway 
adhered to a policy of strict neutrality. To 
treat one side differently from the other was 
out of the question, because that was not 
true neutrality and might give one side or 
the other cause for complaint, perhaps forc- 
ing Norway into war. 

“*A neutral country has to observe the 
same rules of conduct toward all the bel- 
ligerents,’ he continued. ‘This maxim the 
Norwegian Government have tried most care- 
fully to observe, and I dare to assert that 
nobody can justly complain that we have 
broken it. Regarding trade, too, we have 


. pursued the same policy. When the war be- 


gan, Norway immediately informed Germany 
that she would maintain the normal amount 
of commerce, and the same information was 
given to France and Great Britain. On this 
basis trade agreements were signed with Ger- 
many on February 23, and with England on 
March 11, and an agreement with France will 
be signed in the near future. I was pleased 
to see, some days ago, that Mr. Chamberlain 
had declared in the House of Commons that 
the agreement between Norway and Britain 
complied with British claims of what Nor- 
wegian neutrality should be in matters of 
SHOE. Fee ce 

“*Three months ago the British Govern- 
ment thought they had reason to accuse us 
of ellowing German submarines to use Nor- 
wegian waters for operations of war. We 
asserted that the complaint was unfounded, 
and I noted with great pleasure that Mr, 
Chamberlain on March 19 stated in the House 
of Commons that, since the incidents at the 
beginning of December which caused the 
complaint, the British had detected no sign 
that the Germans were abusing Norwegian 
territorial waters. I appreciate highly that 
Mr. Chamberlain should so honestly have ad- 
mitted this. Unfortunately, French and Eng- 
lish newspapers continued long afterward to 
make the old accusation against Norway, and 
even called on their Governments to take 
contro] of Norwegian territorial waters. I 
hope that our British and French friends will 
understand how offensive was this discussion 
of plans for enterprises within our borders. 
They must understand that we wish to main- 
tain our independence without encroach- 
ments from any side, because we love our 
liberty as greatly as they love theirs. 

“‘T suppose, however, that this inclination 
to violate our territory arises not so much 
from the imaginary war activities of Germany 
as from the desire to secure the peaceful and 
legal passage of cargo ships, which they be- 
lieve is a one-sided advantage enjoyed by 
Germany.’ 

“Professor Koht then referred to the trans- 
port to Germany of Swedish ore via Narvik. 
‘The export of ore via Narvik to Germany had,’ 
he said, ‘been reduced to one-fourth of its 
previous quantity during the war, and at 
present more ore was being shipped from 
Narvik to England than to Germany. 

“ ‘Moreover,’ he continued, ‘the free passage 
of merchant ships through our territory is 
more to the advantage of England than of 
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German 


y, as our trade with Ergland is much 
than with Germany. If the Allies 
ask us to stop the free passage of 
t+. ships, it would be a great disad- 
tage to themselves, and if they demanded 
t we should only forbid passage to the 
ips of one belligerent party, it would be 
open infringement of neutrality, which 
would immediately bring us into the war.’ 

“The Foreign Minister warned all the bel- 
ligerents that in the future the Norwegians 
would try to shoot down any foreign airplanes 
violating their borders. He went on to refer 
to the encroachments committed by foreign 
warships in Norwegian waters. 

“With regard to the Altmark, he said that 
England and Norway were now agreed about 
all the facts, and the dispute was only con- 
cerned with the interpretation of a principle 
of international law. He hoped to reach 
agreement also on this point, so that Norway 
could obtain reparation for this undcubted 
violation of her neutrality. There had been 
no other British encroachments so serious a8 
the Altmark affair, and after the speeches of 
Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Churchill he was 
convinced that Englana had no intention of 
breaking international law or violating Nor- 
wegian independence.” (Issue of April 8, 
1940, Monday, p. 7, article entitled “Neutral- 
ity of Norway—An Impartial Policy.”) 

Having been assured by their Foreign Min- 
ister that England did not really intend to 
violate Norwegian neutrality or independ- 
ence, the Storting adjourned for the week. 
It was Saturday evening, April 6, 1940, and 
the Storting agreed to meet on the following 
Monday. 

Things did not look so well on Sunday, 
April 7, 1940, though Norway observed the 
day as usual, and nothing really amise was 
noted. How Norway spent that last Sunday 
of her independence is nct described, nor 
did she know that on that day 10 Downing 
Street was preparing a second note. 

At 5 a. m. on Monday, April 8, 1940, the 
British and French Ministers telephoned to 
Professor Koht and told him that the Allies 
had prepared another note 

At 5:45 a. m. on the same day the allied 
Ministers reached Koht’s residence and 
handed him the note in person. The con- 
tents of the second note were alarming in 
the extreme, and the fateful week of weeks 
for Norway had begun. 

A few hours later the Storting met again. 
Professor Koht began his address by review- 
ing the first allied note, which had been 
handed to him on the 5th. In regard to this 
note he commented: 

“Professor Koht said that he told the Min- 
isters that there was no reason to accuse the 
Norwegian Government of not being free and 
independent, and that it was unfair to ad- 
dress the Norwegian Government in that 
way. 

“T placed the note before the Government 
on Saturday,’ he continued, ‘and spoke by 
telephone with the Swedish Foreign Minister. 
We agreed to prepare replies following the 
same line, but before our replies could be 
sent, developments occurred which created a 
completely new situation. At 5 o’clock this 
morning the British and French Ministers 
telephoned to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
and said they had another note. Forty-five 
minutes later they came to the Ministry and 
delivered the note, which said that their 
Governments would at once publish a state- 
ment to the effect that they were laying 
mines in certain areas off the Norwegian 
coast. 

“‘T am not going to say much about the 
ideas and thoughts underlying that note. 
These violations are carried out solely because 
they have the power to do so. The Western 
Powers are carrying the war into Norwegian 
territory because they think they can more 
easily win the war by doing so. 

“The Norwegian Government at once pub- 
lished a statement today, and the replies 
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sent to Great Britain and France have the 
same contents as that statement. I have not 
a single word to add to that statement.’” 
(Issue of April 9, 1940, Tuesday, p. 7, “Im- 
perial and Foreign.” Article entitled “Allies 
First Note to Norway—Statement by Foreign 
‘Minister.”’) 

A hue and cry immediately arose from the 
Scandinavian peninsula when the Allied min- 
ing operations became known. Was the bat- 
tle of the giants to be moved northward into 
a new field of warfare? We can consider the 
Swedish viewpoint as an example of the edi- 
torial comment of the day: 

“STOCKHOLM, April 8-—Completely endors- 
ing the Norwegian view, the Stockholm eve- 
ning newspapers today are strong in condem- 
nation of the Allied breach of Norway’s neu- 
trality. N. Y. A. Dagligt Allehanda writes: 

“One cannot be blind to the profoundly 
serious implication of this neutrality viola- 
tion carried out with cold deliberation. It 
means in plain language that Norway now 
stands nearer than ever to the great war. Al- 
ready during the discussion which has been 
going on for about a week concerning the 
expected Allied measures the German press 
has let it be understood that Germany is 
ready for reprisals. In both belligerent 
camps it is being said that the northern 
countries are incapable of defending their 
neutrality. These contentions are nothing 
but camouflage for measures in contraven- 
tion of international law. ” 

“A war measure 

“Aftonbladet says: 

“*The Allied measure is aimed directly 
against northern neutrality and thus violates 
the principles which have been represented 
as the very inspiration of the war policy of 
the Western Powers. The whole plan in 
reality is a war measure carried out on Nor- 
wegian territory and in conflict with Nor- 
wegian sovereignty. In Sweden there is par- 
ticular reason to observe the events in the 
light of the restiveness of the Western Powers 
in connection with the war in Finland. That 
the war is carried all the way to the shores 
of Norway means a resumption of the in- 
tention which could not be realized in time 
in connection with a Finland expedition. 
The help for Finland emerges even clearer 
as a pretext, while the principal aim, the 
spread of the war into the Scandinavian re- 
gion, was the real motive.’” (Issue of April 
9, 1940, Tuesday, p. 7, article entitled “Criti- 
cism in Sweden—Norwegian View Endorsed— 
Neutrality Violated.”) 

In reviewing the events ef April 8, Monday, 
the Times announced: 

“The Allied Governments have laid mine- 
fields at three points along the Norwegian 
coast. They justify their action in a state- 
ment which has been broadcast to the world. 

“The Norwegian Government has issued a 
solemn protest against the allied action, which 
also meets with bitter comment in the Nor- 
wegian and Swedish press. 

“In Berlin news of the Allied action has 
been received with a show of virtuous in- 
dignation and ‘icy indifference’ to the conse- 
quences.” (Issue of April 9, 1940, Tuesday, 
p. 9). (From Today’s News-Imperial and 
Foreign.) 

Hardly was the ink dry on newspaper edi- 
tions of April 9, when the story of the Ger- 
man invasion was received in London. At 
first the news was so incredible as to be 
unworthy of belief. When the announce- 
ment was confirmed, however, England was 
in a rage. The British attitude seemed to 
be: “Stop! You can’t do this thing! We 
were supposed to be taking the initiative in 
this war! You are upsetting our plans!” 
Subsequently the question was gravely raised 
in Parliament as to how the German in- 
vasion could have taken place when the 
Allies contrélled the seas. Chamberlain did 
not known and said he would have to wait 
for more news. He did, however, confirm 
the following: 
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The German invasion of Denmark began 
on the morning of Monday, April 9, 1940. It 
was made effective by the afternoon of the 
same day. The King of Denmark and the 
Danish Government, under protest, decided 
that they must submit to the force of cir- 


_ cumstances and accept German protection. 


The German attack on Norway also began 
on the 9th. Landings were made at various 
points along the Norwegian coast, and ships 
entered the Oslo Fjord. Oslo, the capital, 
was captured. The Norwegian Government 
retired to the interior—to Hamar in Central 
Norway. 

The Allied Supreme War Council met in 
London while the Scandinavian events were 
taking place. It was agreed to give Norway 
full naval and military aid. At noon on the 
9th the British Foreign Office broadcast that 
the Allied Governments would extend full 
naval and military aid to the Norwegian Gov- 
ernment. In the evening Lord Halifax 
broadcast a message to the Norwegian peo- 
ple. He said that Britain and Norway would 
fight side by side until victory was won. 

The next day the Times announced war 
aim No. 10—restoration of Norwegian inde- 
pendence: 

“Norway is courageously resisting the in- 
vader. German bombers have been over her 
capital and the Government has moved to an 
inland town. The full, unstinted, and un- 
ceasing help of Great Britain and France has 
immediately been promised, and will be af- 
forded in increasing measure until her inde- 
pendence is absolutely and finally re- 
stored. * * ® 

“The consequences of making the iron-ore 
mines a direct prize of war will probably be 
far-reaching. But the immediate and ener- 
getic taking up of the new Nazi challenge by 
the Allies may prove that Hitler has made his 
worst and his final miscalculation.” (Issue 
of April 10, 1940, Wednesday, p. 9, leading 
editorial entitled “Aggression Without 
Limit.”) 

The same editorial mirrored the contro- 
versy then beginning as to whether Germany 
invaded Norway before England started to 
mine the Norwegian coast. The editorial de- 
nied that England had ever intended to send 
troops into Norway or Denmark. It also al- 
leged that the rapidity of the German inva- 
sion could only mean that Hitler had long 
been preparing for it and had dispatched his 
troops before the mining of the coast had 
been commenced by the English. The truth 
of this allegation will have to wait until both 
German and English archives are opened to 
historians in scme post-war era. Suffice to 
say that: 

(1) On April 11, Thursday, Churchill, First 
Lord of the Admiralty, reviewed the Norwe- 
gian matter at length in the House of Com- 
mons. He said: “The mine fields * * * 
were laid and declared on Monday last at 
dawn, and British patrolling craft were ac- 
tually stationed around them in order to 
warn all ships off these dangerous areas.” 
(Issue of April 12, 1940, Friday, p. 4, Par- 
liament.) 

(2) Subsequent events of the war proved 
the Nazis could move with lightning rapidity 
once they set out for an objective. This new 
and rapid type of warfare was incomprehensi- 
ble to the English. As for the French, their 
greatest exertions so far had been to man the 
Maginot Line. After that had been accom- 
plished there was nothing to do but sit and 
wait. At least so thought the French General 
Staff. 

(3) It ts true beyond dispute that many 
English and German vessels appeared simul- 
taneously in Norwegian waters—each steam- 
ing at full speed in order to gain an ad- 
vantage over the _nemy. The situation at 
Narvik is an example. Five British and six 
German destroyers converged on the port. A 
furious battle ensued, which also involved 
German merchant ships accompanying the 
destroyers. One German destroyer was tor- 
pedoed; three were heavily hit and burst into 
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flames; and six merchant ships were sunk as 
well as a large vessel carrying ammunition. 
Of the British destroyers H. M. Hunter was 
sunk; H. M. Hardy was severely injured, run 
ashore and wrecked; H. M. Hotspur was se- 
riously damaged; H. M. Hostile was slightly 
damaged; and H. M. Havoc was unharmed. 
The Germans were so rapid in landing and 
erecting shore batteries that even Churchill 
admitted in the House on the lith: “The 
Germans are very quick in landing and mak- 
ing themselves fortified—they are very nimble 
about these things.” 

War aim No, 10: Restoration of Norwegian 
independence was restated by the Times on 
the 11th: 

“Henceforth her cause (Norway’s) is ours 
until victory is complete. The determination 
of the Allies to fight on until Norwegian soil 
is cleared of the invaders will not be affected 
even though her rulers may be compelled in 
appearance to acquiesce in the usurpation.” 
(Issue of April 11, 1940, Thursday, p. 9, lead- 
ing editorial entitled “The Eternal Strug- 
gie.”) 

On the same day War Aim No. 11 was an- 
nounced (restoration of Danish independ- 
ence): 

“Mr. Eden, secretary for the dominions, 
speaking at the Midlanders’ dinner at the 
Connaught rooms last night, dwelt on Nazi 
tyranny, and deciared that no nation was 
secure unless it was prepared to join in over- 
throwing Hitler. * * 

“Mr. Eden said * * * ‘the cause of 
Norway and Denmark was our cause. There 
could be no peace for Britain and no relaxa- 
tion of our efforts until their liberties were 
reestablished and their national existence 
restored.’” (Issue of April 11, 1940, Thursday, 
p. 10, article entitled “Ruthless Crime on 
Small Nations—The Price of Freedom.”) 

Churchill also restated both aims. 

“Another violent outrage has been perpe- 
trated by Nazi Germany against a small and 
friendly power, and the Norwegian Govern- 
ment and people are today in arms to de- 
fend their hearts and homes. [Cheers.] 
We shall aid them to the best of our ability. 
[Cheers.] We shall conduct the war in com- 
mon with them, and we shall make peace 
only when their rights and their freedom are 
restored. [Cheers.|} * * * 

“We are also at this moment occupying the 
Faroe islands, which belong to Denmark and 
which are a strategic point of high impor- 
tance, and v-hose people showed every dis- 
position to receive us with warm regard. 
{[Hear, hear.] We shall shield the Faroe 
Islands from all the severities of war and 
establish ourselves there conveniently by sea 
and air until the moment comes when they 
will be handed back to the Crown and people 
of a Denmark liberated from the foul thral- 
dom in which they have been plunged by the 
German aggression. [Cheers.]” (Issue of 
April 12, 1940, Friday, p. 4, Parliament, text 
of Churchill’s message to the House of Com- 
mons regarding Norway and Denmark.) 

After Churchill finished speaking before 
the House on the 12th, further assurances 
to Denmark were given by Mr. Alexander 
(Sheffield, Hillsborough, Laborite), who said, 
in part: 

“They [the Prime Minister of Denmark and 
his colleagues} might feel convinced that 
when we had finished this fight we were 
going to see te it that they got their inde- 
pendence and their rights restored.” (Issue 
of April 12, 1940, Friday, p. 4, Parliament.) 

The Allied resolution to stop the German 
importation of iron ore via Norway had 
brought things to a disastrous pass. The 
English were not slow to realize that Den- 
mark would henceforth be unable to export 
products to Britain and Norwegian trade 
would also be cut off if that country were lost 
to the Allies. 

“Britain imported half her bacon from 
Denmark, over a third of her eggs, a quarter 
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of her butter. * * * More important 
* * * are the stocks of petrol now to be 
seized by Germany. In Denmark alone the 
stocks had grown to not far short of a quarter 
of a million tons, a pleasant windfall for the 
Germans. * * * 

“Through Norway, Great Britain gets 40 
percent of her iron ore, all of a special- grade 
for which our steel industry is built and 
equipped. To receive supplies from else- 
where would cause a certain amount of dis- 
location and reorganization. From Norway 
also come the highly important ferro-alloys, 
indispensable for producing hard steel. 
About 50 percent of British imports of ferro- 
manganese comes from Norway, and over 80 
percent of molybdenum and similar products 
that go into aircraft manufacture. Then 
there is a great volume of British imports of 
timber, wood pulp, and newsprint; Great 
Britain has taken by far the greatest part of 
her supplies from the Scandinavian countries. 
Finally, there are the valuable acetylene 
products used in shipbuilding, artificial rub- 
ber, artificial petrol, and many other indus- 
tries. In the last war one of the great tasks 
of the British Navy was to insure the trans- 
port of these products from Norway and to 
keep them from Germany.” (Issue of April 
11, 1940, Thursday, p. 4, article entitled “Ger- 
man Need of Supplies—Danish Petrol 
Stores.”) 

All winter long the Times had not been 
giving much attention to the United States. 
Even letters to the Times concerning Amer- 
ica had all but ceased. There has been a 
flurry of such letters in the fall of 1939. It 
was at that time suggested that issues of 
and cuttings from the Times should be sent 
to as many of the States as possible in order to 
help mold public opinion in America. Then 
followed the stagnant period of the war dur- 
ing the winter of 1939-40, and the subject of 
the United States faded into the background. 

A strange thing happened, however, as soon 
as Britain realized the seriousness of the Nor- 
wegian struggle. The engine of propaganda 
was suddenly turned toward America, and 
much attention was paid to war aim No. 3— 
Let’s get America interested in this war as 
soon as possible. 

It was still the month of April 1940. The 
Committee to Defend America by Aiding 
the Allies was not formed in this country 
until May 1940. On April 15 the Times did an 
almost unheard of thing by publishing on 
its editorial page a message from an unknown 
American citizen. 


“A Cable from New York 


“To the Times, Printing House Square, 
London: 

“Well done Royal Navy. Thanks from a 

darned pro-British Yankee.” 
“Harotp A. TITCOMB, 
of Farmington, Maine.” 

“New York, April 12.” 

Long articles about the United States be- 
gan to appear in the Times. Isolationism 
was first considered in an entire column on 
the editorial page, which column continued 
onto the succeeding page. It was said, in 
part: 

“The American people as a whole do not 
want to become involved in the war; once 
bitten. twice shy, is the prevailing temper. 

* * Some highly placed personages and 
influential thinkers are doubtless aware that 
the character of the war may change in such 
a way as to make American participation de- 
sirable in her own self-interest. * * * 
There is ample room for the enlightenment 
of America. * * 

“What could be all to enlighten Ameri- 
can opinion? The main step has in a sense 
been taken, in that the leaders of American 
thought are realizing their country’s lack of 
knowledge, or at any rate of clarified think- 
ing, on the war and after-war problems, and 
the danger of such a situation for its future. 
Bodies like the Federal Council of Churches, 








turers, but their influence will be greater if 
they are not self-invited guests.” (Issue of 
April 15, 1940, Monday, p. 7, editorial page, 
column headed “America Looks at the War."’) 

“Those in Europe who may be impatient of 
the American attitude would do well to re- 
member our policies of nonintervention and 
appeasement, which provoked similar impa- 
tience in America. But with the growing 
assurance that their country is not likely to 
be involved in the war Americans are begin- 
ning to pay more attention to their possible 
role in the peace. In this field there is psy- 
chological resistance to be overcome in Eu- 
rope. Many Englishmen evince great hos- 
tility to any idea of such participation. ‘if 
they don’t choose to do their bit now, why 
should they come in and tell us all what to 
do afterward?’ They do not realize that 
American public opinion could not by any 
possibility have been mobilized to support 
American entry into the war. * * 

“Most important of all, perhaps, dieeiiiens 
must realize that the economic world in 
which their brains, energy, and resources 
will be called on to play a vital part after 
the war will be very different from the world 
before the war. When the fighting is over, 
all national economies in Europe will be, in 
essentials, controlled economies; and there is 
little likelihood that the controls will disap- 
pear later, as (largely at Americen bidding) 
they did after 1918. * * 

“To put it bluntly, the asia economic 
machinery of the United States may well look 
rather old-fashioned by the end of the war. 
And one of the urgencies of the situation is 
that American public opinion should Fealize 
this, and that American economists should 
set themselves to consider whether their sys- 
tem needs overhauling if they feel that it 
should be geared in with that of Europe 
when destruction again gives place to con- 
structive effort.” (Issue of April 16, 1940, 
Tuesday, p. 7. editorial page, column headed 
“America looks at the war.”) 

Important events were occurring in Nor- 
way at this time. On the 15th the follow- 
ing took place: 

British troops were landed at _ several 
points in Norway; British marines landed 
at Narvik, after the Germans had been 
shelled and the marines drove the remainder 
out of town; King Haakon broadcast an ap- 
peal to all Norwegian people to do their 
utmost to save the freedom and independ- 
ence of the country. 

On the 16th it was announced that men 
of the age of 27 would be required to regis- 
ter for military service on May 25. 

While England was in trouble in Norway 
the Italian press taunted the English about 
the “colossal fiasco” that was taking place 
in Norway. The Italians also hinted that 
Italy had certain rights in the Balkans. 
The Times immediately took up the chal- 
lenge. 

“The destroyers Hardy, Hunter, Glow- 
worm, and Gurkha have been sunk, the 
Thistle (submarine) destroyed, one cruiser 
damaged, and the Rodney hit by a bomb, but 
only very slightly damaged. The ‘colossal 
fiasco’ does not seem to have been on the 
British side. Other losses must no doubt be 
sustained; but in the meantime Great Brit- 
ain has 150 more destroyers and flotilla 
leaders to go On with, and over 50 cruisers, 
as well as her capital ships and her subma- 
rines—all of them ready to proceed, in con- 
junction with the powerful French Fleet, any~ 
where the interests of the Allies are endan- 
gered or where a threat to the independence 
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of a small country calls them. They have 
the power and the determination to intervene 
forthwith. against such a threat. Their in- 
stant reply to the attack upon Norway has 
made it impossible to suppose that they 
would remain inactive in face of an assault 
upon the integrity or independence of any 
of the Balkan nations.” (Issue of April 20, 
1940, p. 7, Saturday, editorial Italians Misin- 
formed.) 

The same day (20th) it was also announced 
that total expenditures to be met in the 
1940-41 Budget would be £2,500,000.000. The 
Budget was to be presented by Sir John 
Simon. 

The eighth meeting of the Supreme War 
Council was held in Paris April 22-23. 
Churchill attended. For the first time the 
Polish and Norwegian representatives were 
present. They were heartily welcomed into 
the Allied ranks. 

On the 23d sharp fighting began in Norway 
north of Trondheim, where the Germans 
counterattacked. A combined Allied and 
Norwegian assault on Narvik began. The 
allied forces occupied Stenkjer, north of 
Trondheim, but were soon forced to with- 
draw to a less exposed line—as a result of 
continuous bombings by German aircraft. 
A day or so thereafter German pressure in 
central Norway compelled the Allies to with- 
draw north of Lillehammer. In a lightning 
advance the Germans captured Réros. 300 
miles north of Oslo. 

The only cheerful Allied news was that 
26 German supply ships were reported sunk 
on the voyage to Norway. In Oslo Fjord 
alone 3,000 bodies had been washed ashore 
between April 9 and 22. Paris also reported 
that the new French battleship Richelieu 
(35,000 tons) was nearly ready for active 
service. The English were very graiified to 
hear this as they had not anticipated the 
ship being finished so soon. 

On the 27th it was announced that, “In 
face of strong German forces, supported by 
artillery, armored cars, and low-flying air- 
planes, Allied forces south of Dombaas have 
been forced to make limited withdrawals.” 


(Issue of April 27, 1940, Saturday, p. 7, To- 


Day’s News.) 

The same day (27th) the ninth meeting of 
the Supreme War Council was held in Lon- 
don. It “reached unanimity on a number of 
questions arising out of the present phase 
of the war” and “considered various situa- 
tions that might arise in the near future.” 

The month ended with further Allied 
losses in Norway. Each day marked a gradual 
retreat, though the Times cautioned the pub- 
lic not to become excited. The Allies still 
controlled the sea lanes, so the Germans 
would ultimately be defeated in their Nor- 
wegian project. Much comment was made 
on the man Quisling, and “fifth column” 
activities among the Norwegians themselves 
were blamed for the continuous Allied re- 
treats. 

May 1940 


Despite allied retreats in Norway, war aim 
No. 10 was restated on May 1: 

“The process of expelling the aggressor is 
bound to be longer than was contemplated 
in the optimism engendered by our first naval 
successes. But, however long the struggie 
may be, there is, of course, no thought any- 
where of relaxing the effort required for the 
ultimate deliverance of Norway. * * * 
‘The war,’ the Norwegian Government de- 
clared on Monday, ‘will go on until the in- 
vaders are thrown out of the country. King 
Haakon and his gallant subjects may rest 
assured that the utmost strength of bis Allies 
will be exerted, with steadily accumulating 
power, until that resolution is made good.” 
(Issue of May 1, 1940, Wednesday, p. 7, lead- 
ing editorial Setback at Trondheim.) 

The same issue, however, carried reports of 
a storm that was brewing in Parliament. On 
April 27 Stephen King-Hall, a member of the 


House of Commons, had expressed himself in 
this fashion: 

“While our counterattack was in commit- 
tee, the Germans were flying troops to their 
military objectives at 200 miles an hour. 
There was a moment when our enemy, having 


‘ gained by treachery and speed a great <‘acti- 


cal success, was in grave strategical peril. 
The moment passed, and with it the oppor- 
tunity of dealing a shattering blow to Hitler’s 
prestige. Let us profit from this experi- 
ence * * *, We have a budget which is 
based on the estimate that during the next 
12 months our average expenditure a day for 
war purposes is going to be only 25 percent 
higher than our average expenditure a day 
during the first 7 months of this war. At this 
rate of progress we shall not have attained 
our maximum economic war effort until 
somewhere around 1943-44.” (Issue of May 
1, 1940, Wednesday, p. 7 (Conduct of the 
War.) 

On the 2d it was announced that British 
troops, after stubborn resistance, nad with- 
drawn “to prepared positions in the Dombaas 
area. Allied positions have been improved 
near Narvik.” (Issue of May 2, 1940. Thurs- 
day, p. 7, Today’s News.) 

The next day Aandalsnes and Namsos were 
evacuated by the Allies. Conditions became 
steadily worse, unti] Chamberlain was com- 
pelled to announce to the Commons on the 
7th that there has been a complete Allied 
withdrawal from southern Norway. 

“The {Norwegian| episode, although the 
Germans have paid heavily in men and ships 
for their great gain of territory, remains a 
conspicuous reverse for the Allies; the im- 


. pression left of a tame ineffectiveness in the 


direction of the war is painfully obvious in 
neutral countries, and has here some sub- 
stantial evidence to support it, as Sir Roger 
Keyes showed in a devastating speech” 
(Issue of May 8, 1940, Wednesday, p. 7, leading 
editorial, Mr Chamberlain’s Case.) 

A deluge of criticism broke over Chamber- 
lain’s head, and on May 8 the Prime Minister 
bravely faced a great ordeal in Parliament. 
He was severely criticized in both the Lords 
and Commons, and in the Commons events 
reached such a pass that the opposition chal- 
lenged a division on the adjournment motion. 
Mr. Chamberlain then said he would make 
the issue one of confidence. The division 
gave the Government a majority of 81, and 
the Prime Minister was technically saved from 
being turned out of office. But such men as 
Lloyd George rose during the Commons’ de- 
bate and demanded Chamberlain’s resigna- 
tion. In a stirring address Lloyd George said, 
in part: 

“Scandinavia and Norway, one of the great 
strategic pcssibilities of the war, were in Ger- 
man hands. It was no use criticizing Sweden, 
which was now between Germany on the left 
and Germany on the right. What right had 
we to criticize little powers? (Hear, hear.) 
We had promised to rescue and protect them. 
We never sent an airplane to Poland; we were 
too late in Norway. * * * German air- 
planes and submarines were brought 200 
miles nearer our coast. Could anyone doubt 
that our prestige had been impaired? It was 
only necessary to read friendly American 
papers to find that out. We had promised 
Czechoslovakia, we had promised Poland, we 
had promised Finland. Our promissory notes 
were now rubbish in the markets. * * * 
Tell me one neutral country that would be 
prepared to stand up to the Nazis upon a 
mere promise from ourselves. (Hear, hear.) 
What is the use of not facing the facts? 
* * * The world knew the state of our 
preparations. We were promised rearma- 
ment in 1935, and in 1936 actual proposals 
were laid before the House. Everyone knew 
that whatever was done was done half-heart- 
edly, ineffectively, without drive, and unin- 
telligently. Then came the war, The tempo 
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was hardly speeded up. There was the same 
leisureliness and inefficiency. Could anyone 
say he was satisfied with what we had done 
about airplanes, tanks, guns, and especially 
antiaircraft guns, and about the steps we 
took to train an army to use them? All the 
world knew that we were in the worst Stra- 
tegic position this country had ever been 
placed in. * * * I say now, solemnly, 
that the Prime Minister can give an example 
of sacrifice, because there is nothing that 
would contribute more to victory in this war 
than that he should sacrifice the seals of 
Office.” (Issue of May 9, 1940, Thursday, 
p. 3, Parliament.) 

The next day, May 10, 1940, proved to be 
one of the most important days in the en- 
tire history of the British Empire. On that 
day Germany invaded Holland, Belgium, and 
Luxemburg by land and air. Chamberlain 
immediately resigned, and the King invited 
Churchill to be Prime Minister. Other 
Ministers in the Cabinet were requested to 
remain at their posts pending the formation 
of a new government. 

The Dutch resisted fiercely, but German 
parachute trocps landed near Rotierdam on 
the very first day of the attack. In Brussels 
the sound of antiaircraft guns firing at Ger- 
man bombers over the city was the first 
intimation to Belgium that she had been 
once again invaded by Germany. Luxem- 
burg collapsed immediately, and its grand 
duchess fied to France. 

British troops immediately crossed the 
Belgian frontier in response to an urgent 
appeal from King Leopold. The British 
were warmly welcomed by the Belgian 
people. 

Switzerland ordered general mobilization. 
Simultaneously Britain landed a garrison in 
Iceland. 

In the closing hours of this fateful day 
the English announced three more war aims: 

War aim No. 12 (preservation of the inde- 
pendence of Holland. This was later 
changed to a pledge to restore the inde- 
pendence of Holland). 

War aim No. 13 (preservation of the inde- 
pendence of Belgium. This also was later 
changed to a pledge to restore the inde- 
pendence of Belgium) 

War aim No. 14 (restoration of the inde- 
pendence of Luxemburg—that country hav- 
ing fallen immediately to the invaders). 

In a radio address King George VI earnestly 
talked to the people of all three countries 
and pledged the aid of the Allies in carrying 
out the new war aims. 

Events thereafter moved so rapidly that 
the attitude of the English people seemed to 
be, “My God! What’s happening? This 
isn’t like any other war we’ve ever been in.” 

Within a day or two after the invasion the 
Belgian Armies on the Meuse and on the 
Albert Canal, after resisting with all their 
resources, fell back to their second line of 
resistance. It was announced that the 
British and French troops were hurrying to 
their assistance. 

At the Ijssel River the Dutch forces man- 
aged to delay the Germans for 48 hours be- 
fore retreating to the flood mz ne—also their 
second line of defense. When this hap- 
pened the royal family fied to England. 
Princess Juliana, Prince Bernhard, and their 
two young children reached London on the 
morning of May 13. In the evening of the 
same day Queen Wilhelmina also arrived in 
London. 

The Dutch populace was deeply stunned 
to learn that the representatives of the 
House of Orange had left the Netherlands in 
such haste, especially after the Queen had 
proclaimed to her people that they must 
hold fast. But later the public became 
reconciled to the matter, since it was evi- 
dent that Holland would be entirely overrun. 
The royal family would have been captured 
had they not left immediately. 
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On the 13th certain 
in the British Cabinet. Mr. 
appointed Secretary of State for India ne 
Burma, Mr. Bevin became Minister of Labor, 
and Mr. MacDonald the new Minister of 
Health. Lord Woolton retained the office of 
Minister of Food. 

By the 14th the battle for Belgium was 
raging along a hundred-mile front. Ger- 
man columns had broken through the Bel- 
gian defenses at Maastricht and were 
attempting to spread out fanwise in the 
rear of the Belgians. 

The Germans were practicelly in control 
of Holland by the 15th, on which day the 
Nazis formally entered The Hague and 
Amsterdam. Dive-bombing tactics had 
practically destroyed Rotterdam. Simul- 
taneously Mr. van Kleffens, the Dutch For- 
eign Minister, admitted that the Dutch 
Army had lost one-quarter of its total of 
400,000 men. He hastened to add, however, 
that neither the Government nor the coun- 
try had capitulated. 

Men of 28 years of age were ordered to 
register for military service in England on 
May 25. 

By the 17th the British Expeditionary Force 
had withdrawn to new positions west of Brus- 
sels. On the 19th the German offensive from 
the Meuse turned westward. To meet this 
threat the Allies appointed General Weygand 
Chief of the French General Staff and Com- 
mander in Chief of all the theaters of oper- 
ations. Weygand, a disciple of Foch in World 
War I, had been serving as commander of the 
French forees in the Near East. 

The situation was desperate by the 21st, 
on which day the Germans captured Arras 
and Amiens and claimed to be in Abbeviile. 
The French Ninth Army had been defeated, 
and its commander, General Ciiaud, was a 
prisoner of the Germans. 

For the next few days the British public 
lacked definite information from the western 
front. It was known that a great and de- 
cisive battle was in progress and that the 
Allied position was “serious,” later becoming 
“grave.” On the 26th Gen. Sir John Dill 
Was appointed to succeed Gen. Sir Edmund 
Ironside as Chief of the Imperial General 
Staff. Ironside was designated as Comman- 
der in Chief of the British Home Forces. 

At this point the Belgian Army was de- 
fending the left flank of the Allied forces 
and the northern approaches to the city of 
Dunkirk. On Sunday, May 26, King Leopold 
taiked with Allied military representatives, 
and at that time nothing unusual in his 
attitude was noted. True the British Am- 
bassador to Belgium had long since noted 
that Leopold, even in pre-war days, was in a 
most unfortunate position. Bereft of friends 
of either sex, crushed since the death of his 
wife in an automobile accident, temperamen- 
tal and stubborn, Leopold had not even been 
seen to laugh since the year 1935. Though 
possessed of a winning smile and a charming 
voice, the King had long been in such a 
state that nonce of his ministers or acquaint- 
ances dared cross him in any vital matter. 
For some years Leopold had feared a French 
atiack on his country as much as a German 
attack and had decided to remain aloof from 
both the French and the Germans. How- 
ever, his closest advisor was very anti-French, 
and Leopold was inclined to follow his ad- 
visor’s viewpoint in this regard. The British 
Ambassador had mournfuliy shaken his head 
and informed 10 Downing Street, “It is too 
bad the King does not get married again.” 
(After the surrender of Belgium the British 
Ambassador wrote a long article for the Times 
describing these matters in detail.) 

On the night of the 27th the King decided 
to withdraw from the conflict without even 
informing the Allied generals, whose aid he 
had so recently sought in protecting the 
sovereignty of Belgium. At 4 a. m. on the 
28th the Belgian Army capitulated at the 
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order of Leopold. The King’s decision had 
been taken against the unanimous advice of 
his ministers, and they soon disassociated 
themselves from it and from Lim. 

The indescribable confusion that took 
place within the next few hours need not be 
noted here. The British and French Armies 
appeared to be trapped. Officers and men 


bombers, they scon found themselves in a 
position that the Times called “extremely 
grave.” 

On the afternoon of the 28th Churchill 

addressed the House of Commons and said, 
in part: 
“The House should prepare itself for hard 
and heavy tidings. I have only to add that 
nothing which may happen in this battle can 
in any way relieve us of our duty to defend 
the world cause to which we have vowed our- 
selves |cheers]; nor should it destroy our con- 
fidence in our power to make our way, as on 
former occasions in our history, through dis- 
aster and through grief to the ultimate defeat 
of our enemies.” {Loud cheers.] (Issue of 
May 29, 1940, Wednesday, p. 6, article King 
Leopold Orders Surrender.) 

The 29th was marked by difficult British 
and French maneuvering toward the coast, 
at the cost of very heavy fighting. The Allies 
were rushing to Dunquerque strong naval 
forces, which were powerfully supported in 
the air. Simultaneously Ostend, Lille, Ypres, 
and other towns in Belgium and northern 
France fell to the Germans. 

Despite all this confusion the Times re- 
stated war aim No. 12: 

“The Dutch home fieet will join the Allies 
very soon, and a Netherland Legion is being 
formed. Great Britain and Holland and the 
other Allies will fight side by side to over- 
throw the pretensions of the usurper, and 
reestablish the rights of the Royal House 
which has shared the fortunes of its country 
through dark days and bright for so many 
centuries.” (Issue of May 30, 1940, Thursday, 
p. 7, editorial Seyss-Inquart for Holland.) 

The Royal Navy began evacuating 
from Dunquerque on the 30th, and possibly a 
few on the 29th. The British and French 
forces in the North continued their retreat 
to the coast. On the last day of the month 
the death was announced of Lord Frederick 
Cambridge, Coldstream Guards. Born Sep- 
tember 23, 1907, and a first cousin of King 
George VI, he had been killed in action while 
serving in France with the B. E. F. Noble- 
men and commoners alike were being slaugh- 
tered in the wild confusion caused by the 
unexpected loss of Belgium. 


June 1940 


With the opening of this tragic month the 
evacuation of British and French troops from 
Dunkirk was proceeding steadily. “The num- 
ber so far exceeds all expectations. The men 
were weary but in good spirits.” (Issue of 
June 1, 1940, Saturday, p. 7, To-Day’s News.) 

On the Ist it was also announced that the 
allied troops were pushing ahead in Norway. 
Narvik had been occupied by them, also Far- 
gernes and Forneset, on the Beis Fjord and 
Rombaks Fjord, respectively. A British war- 
ship, H. M. 8. Curlew, had been sunk in these 
operations. 

Churchill was in Paris on the Ist for an- 
other meeting of the supreme war council. 
This council was the first to meet with new 
prime ministert and new military command- 
ers on each side. 

The allied retreat in Flanders was turning 
into a rout. As a result some of England’s 
greatest names began to appear in the cas- 
ualty lists. The ninth Duke of Northumber- 
land was killed in active service, and his 
death announced on the 3rd. Born July 15, 
1912, he had been head of the great family 
of Percy. Lord Erne died of wounds, and his 
death became known on the 4th. Born No- 





vember 22, 1907, he had been a large land- 
owner in Ireland. 

Churchill appeared before Parliament on 
Tuesday, the 4th of June, and reviewed the 
situation at length. Announcing that 335,000 
men had been brought from Dunkerque before 


“The French 

nan Army has been lost, a large part of 
those fortified lines upon which so much 
faith has been reposed is gone, many valuable 
mining districts and factories have 

into the enemy’s possession, the whole of the 
channel ports are in his hands with all the 
tragic consequences that follow from that, 
and we must expect another blow to be 
struck almost immediately at us or at France. 
* * * If, which I do not for a moment be- 
lieve, this island or a large part of it, were 
subjugated and starving, then our empire 
beyond the seas, armed and guarded by the 
British Fleet, would carry on the struggle 
until in God’s good time the new world, with 
all its power and might, steps forth to the 
rescue and liberation of the old.” (Issue of 
June 5, 1940, Wednesday, p. 3, Parliament.) 

Churchill did not mention the United 
States by name, but for the first time an 
English Prime Minister was openly hinting 
that American materials and manpower 
might ultimately be needed to defeat Hitler. 

The blow that Churchill feared was struck 
on the 5th of June. On that day the Ger- 
mans launched a new offensive along the 
Somme and the Aisne, with massed infantry, 
tanks, and aircraft. 

“The wasted years are come to reproach 
us for past levities and to warn us against 
repeating past mistakes.” (Issue of Thurs- 
day, June 6, 1940, p. 7, leading editorial en- 
titled “The End of a Phase.”) 

Reynaud dropped Daladier from the 
French Cabinet on the 6th. General de 
Gaulle, “a brilliant young military theorist, 
is the Under Secretary for War.” 

The Battle of France, as had been called 
the struggle that was now beginning, reached 
a@ crucial stage on the 9th. The Germans 


.had reached the Seine at Rouen. General 


Weygand “exhorts his men to stand fast 
for the dernier quart d’heure.” Simultane- 
ously the English announced a new war aim. 
War aim No. 15: We will ultimately defeat 
Germany in an offensive land war. 

“In his great speech on the miracle of 
Dunkirk Mr. Churchill warned the nation 
that victory is not to be won by any con- 
centration upon defense. The aims of the 
Allies cannot be less than the frustration 
and defeat of Germany in the field.” (Is- 
sue of Monday, June 10, 1940, p. 7, leading 
editorial, Aggressive Defense.) 

But hardly had this aim been announced 
when staggering news was received. Italy 
had declared war (June 10). The rage of the 
press knew no bounds when contemplating 
Mussolini’s action. He was likened to a jackal 
accompanying a tiger on the hunt for human 
fiesh. But this was not all. The 10th also 
brought news that the British and French 
had entirely withdrawn from northern Nor- 
way. The King of Norway and the Nor- 
wegian Government had fled to Great Brit- 
ain. The German flag was flying over 
Narvik. But there was yet hope: 

“The Italian assault is as unashamed as 
any national crime that history records. 
The resources of the British Commonwealth 
and Empire are hardly yet tapped.” (Issue 
of Tuesday, June 11, 1940, p. 7, leading edi- 
torial, Perfidious Italy.) 

The next day (11th) the French withdrew 
south of the Marne. Now, indeed, would 
another great Battle of the Marne take place 
and France would once more be saved. 
Churchill rushed to France for a conference 
with Reynaud, Marshal Pétain, and General 
Weygand. Though furious fighting was oc- 
curring along the Seine, it was heartening 
to know that Italian air bases in Africa had 
been bombed. 
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At this point war aim No. 16 was an- 
nounced. Italy will be crushed and Musso- 


lini dee 

“The h Nation accepts the chal- 
lenge of Signor Mussolini, and will hence- 
forth wage war to the end against the forces 


of Italy. * * * Deeply as the Allies are 


involved in their death grapple with Ger- 
many, Mussolini has been watched for many 
months, and powerful forces have been re- 
served to punish the expected crime.” (Is- 
sue of Wednsday, June 12, 1940, p. 7, leading 
editorial, The Stiletto.) 

But on the same day that this aim was 
made public, the Germans crossed the Marne. 

The unbelievable was now happening. The 
grim fight for Paris was at hand, but this 
time there was no “taxicab army” to save 
the situation. The wireless also brought 
news that the Germans were attacking 
Rheims with heavy mechanized forces. Un- 
der these circumstances the English an- 
nounced that men of 29 years would register 
for military service on June 15; and that men 
of 30 years would register on June 22. 

War aim No. 17 was next announced. Paris 
will be saved. If not, the Germans will 
ultimately be expelled from the city and all 
the lands that they have overrun. (This 
aim was later changed to read that the 
sovereignty of the entire French Nation 
would be restored.) 

“We are in the presence of world 
war * * *. The defense of Paris is the 
defense of England; it is the defense of civ- 
ilization; it must not be allowed to fail. 
Nothing in our power to give for that cause 
may be withheld. If the enemy is thrown 
back from the gates of Paris he has lost the 
war. If he enters we shall still fight on till 
he is expelled from the city, and from all 
the lands that he has desecrated.” (Issue 
of June 13, 1 Thursday, p. 7, leading 
editorial The Focal Point.) 

Events were n moving so rapidly that 
they can only be briefly summarized. On 
the 13th, the following happened: A pincer 
movement was in progress around Paris. The 
Germans crossed the Marne at several new 
points. Paris had just been declared an 
open town, and the Government had fied to 
Tours. The French counter-attacked near 
Persan-Beaumont, 17 miles west of Paris, in 
the Oise Valley, and bravely advanced a dis- 
tance of 5 miles. Reynaud, the French For- 
eign Minister, was hysterically appealing via 
radio to President Roosevelt to send the 
Allies all moral and material help, short of 
an expeditionary force. 

But France had slept too long and put too 
much faith in its much-vaunted Maginot 
Line. The 14th of June brought the follow- 
ing: Germans entered Paris at last. (The 
English cried that the light of civilization 
had been extinguished.) The French moved 
to new defense positions south of Paris, after 
blowing up armament works in the suburbs. 
The Government fied from Tours to Bor- 
deaux. The Germans made a violent frontal 
assault, with tanks and aircraft, on the 
Maginot Line west of the Saar. New British 
troops arrived in the fighting line to aid the 
French. Italy had now lost 210,855 tons of 
merchant shipping, by capture or scuttling, 
since she had declared war. 

With all this disaster staring the English 
in the face, they nevertheless determined 
that there would be no lessening of war aims 
since the resources of the Empire anc the 
American Continent were inexhaustible. The 
English, however, still hesitated to refer to 
the United States by name. Of course, there 
was no mention of American manpower at 
this stage. 

“For the unsparing use of all those forces 
we stand pledged to France, as France to the 
world. The British Government repeated 
their undertaking yesterday: 

“We renew to the French Republic our 
pledge and resolve to continue the struggle 


at all costs in Prance, in this island, upon 
the oceans, and in the air wherever it may 
lead us, using all our resources to the utmost 
limit, and sharing together the burden of 
repairing the ravages of war.’ 

“However great the ioss of French terri- 
tory, and of French and British lives in de- 
fending it, the reserves in this island will 
remain great, and those of the Empire and 
the American Continent inexhaustible.” (Is- 
sue of June 15, 1940, Saturday, p. 7, leading 
editorial Paris in Captivity.) 

The crack-up, however, began in earnest 
on the 16th. On that day the Reynaud cab- 
inet resigned. Eighty-four-year-old Marshal 
Pétain became the new head of the French 
Government. The Germans were swiftly ad- 
vancing southward into territory beyond 
Paris. General Weygand becaine the new 
Deputy Prime Minister. The Germans 
claimed to have broken the Maginot Line at 
Meiz. Roosevelt telegraphed sympathies to 
Reynaud and concluded: 

“I know that you will understand that 
these statements carry with them no impli- 
cation of military commitments. Only Con- 
gress can make such commitments.” 

English determination stiffened: 

“An authoritative statement issued in Lon- 
Gon yesterday made it clear that Great Britain 
would continue the strugg’e until victory 
Was won, and that the Allied Fleets were 
fully able to enforce the bl ckade of Ger- 
many.” (Issue of Monday, June 17, 1940, 
p. 7, Today’s News.) 

“The following authoritative statement 
was issued in London yesterday: 

“Great Britain is firmly and resolutely 
determined to continue the struggle until 
victory is won. * * * We are prepared 
to continue the war just so long as it may 
be necessary to secure the downfall of our 
cpponents, even though it may take years 
to accomplish that task. In their unshaken 
determination to achieve victory no matter 
what the cost, the Government of the em- 
pire have the united support of their people.’” 
(Issue of June 17, 1940, Monday, p. 6, article, 
Continuing the Struggle.) 

On Sunday evening, June 17, 1940, Marshal 
Petain ordered the French Army to stop 
fighting. The aged warrior asked Hitler for 
peace terms, and the fateful message was 
dispatched via the Spanish Government. On 
the same evening Churchill broadcast: 

“What has happened in France makes 
no difference to British faith and purpose.” 
(Issue of June 18, 1940, p. 6.) 

A horrible fate had now overtaken the 
Allied cause. In the ninth month of the 
first year of the war all had been lost except 
for the fact that the English were deter- 
mined to fight on. rE 

“It is quite impossible as yet to estimate 
the effect of this immense disaster upon the 
future course of the war. * * * We are 
back in something like the situation after 
the Battles of Austerlitz and Jena. * * * 
On the other hand we possess now, what we 
did not enjoy in 1806, not only the strong 
cooperation of an empire grown to manhood, 
but the promise of full assistance from the 
boundless resources of the United States.” 
(Issue of June 18, 1940, Tuesday, p. 7, leading 
editorial, We Fight On.) 

At last the United States was mentioned 
by name. Did “boundless resources” include 
manpower or only materials of warfare? 

As the French Fmpire expired the English 
announced that in the final hours before 
the end the British Government had offered 
to conclude a solemn act of union with the 
French Government, by which France and 
Britain would no longer be two nations but 
ene Franco-British union. This idea the 
French spurned, preferring complete defeat 
to loss of individuality and identity. One 
of the paragraphs in the document read: 

“The Union appeals to the United States to 
fortify the economic resources of the Allies 
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and to bring her powerful material aid to the 
common cause.” 

In the months to come the English were to 
think again of union, but this time an Anglo- 
American Union. This proposal was later to 
find hearty acceptance among certain types of 
American citizenry residing on the Atlantic 
seaboard. 

Churchill reviewed the situation in Parlia- 
ment on the 18th. In an historic address he 
reaffirmed the war aims that had been pre- 
viously proclaimed by him, by Prime Minister 
Chamberlain, by the Times, and by other 
members of Parliament. 

“I indicated a fortnight ago, as clearly as I 
could, to the House that the worst possibili- 
ties were open, and I made it perfectly clear 
then that whatever happened in France would 
make no difference to the resolve of Britain 
and the British Empire to fight on if necessary 
for years, if necessary alone. * * * During 
the first 4 years of the last war we repeatediy 
asked ourselves the question, ‘How are we go- 
ing to win?’ and no one was able ever to 
answer it with much precision, until at the 
end, quite suddenly, quite unexpectedly, our 
terrible foe collapsed before us and we were 
so glutted with victory that in our folly we 
cast it away. * * * We abate nothing of 
our just demands—Czechs, Poles, Norwegians, 
Dutch, Belgians, all who have joined their 
causes to our own, shall be restored.” (Issue 
of June 19, 1940, Wednesday, p. 2, Parliament.) 

On the 23d Hitler’s armistice terms were 
accepted. Half of France was to remain occu- 
pied. The surrender of the fleet was de- 
manded, and on that subject England began 
to be very apprehensive. General de Gaulle 
was in England calling on “free Frenchmen” 
to resist. 

France signed an armistice with Italy on the 
24th. The Times moaned that this was double 
indignity simce the French and the Italians 
had never really come to blows. Never had 
such a great prize been won so cheaply, but 
the Times warned that revenge would come 
ultimately and surely. 5 

War aim No. 17 was restated at this time. 
(Restoration of the independence of France.) 
The first hint was given of war aim No. 18, 
which was later restated many times. (The 
British Isles and Empire must be defended 
to the utmost and the present status quo 
maintained. The same also applies to the 
Dutch East Indies, etc.) 

“The British Empire wil) fight to the last 
for its own survival and for the resurrection 
of France, and in so doing will believe that 
it responds to the true will of the French 
people.” (Issue of June 26. 1940, Wednes- 
day, p. 7, leading editorial, After the 
Armistice.) 

As the month ended it was noted: 

“The apparent surrender in Europe and 
Africa is so colossal] that it is still impossible 
to appraise it.” (Issue of June 27, 1940, 
Thursday, p. 7, leading editorial, France 
Despoiled.) 

Nor was this all to aggravate the English. 
On the 27th Russia sent an ultimatum to 
Rumania demanding satisfaction of Russian 
claims on Bessarabia end northern Bukovina. 
On the 28th the Soviets began their march 
into Rumania, taking possession of Bessarabia 
and Northern Bukovina. On the same day 
Great Britain formally recognized the Gov- 
ernment ot General de Gaulle as being the 
true Government of France 

The month passed without any attempted 
invasion of the British Isles. Such an in- 
vasion was daily anticipated, and the papers 
contained full instructions to the public what 
to do when parachute troops landed. The 
Government remained cajm, but it was 
evident that the people were more or less 
demoralized. 

July 1940 to May 1941 


This period marks the second stage of 
the conflict, during which England stood 
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firm on all of her war aims and, in fact, 
kept gradually adding to them. The latest 
one to date was announced on April 23, 
1941, when the restoration of Yugoslavian 
independence took its place under war aim 
No. 6. 

“The British Government for its part de- 
Clares that it is its firm intention to fully 
restore the independence of Yugoslavia. 
Meanwhile the Yugoslav Government may 
count on the fullest possible measure of 
help from the British Government in the 
prosecution of the struggle against the com- 
mon enemy.” (Statement in the House of 
Commons by Foreign Secretary Anthony 
Eden, made April 23, 1941.) 

Unfortunately, however, war aim No. 8 
gradually became the most important dur- 
ing this period (the United States must 
take an interest in the war as soon as possi- 
ble). England was not holding her own 
but was being slowly but surely reduced to 
desperation. Shipping losses had increased 
to an appalling figure, English diplomacy 
in the Balkans had been a failure, and fi- 
nally the Greek fiasco resulting in a second 
Dunkirk had struck a serious blow to the 
Empire. The one hope lay in America. 
That hope was developed to the utmost, and 
English efforts also met with the warmest 
official response from the United States. 
War aim No. 3 was apparently a great suc- 
cess. Federal Union and a proposed new 
flag for America became the ultimate goals 
of aim No. 3. Gradually and yet almost 
imperceptibly the United States was being 
led into the conflict by an articulate minor- 
ity against the wishes of a confused major- 
ity. 

To trace this course of events in detail 
would make this paper unduly long In- 
cidents are also moving so rapidly that the 
third stage of the war already looms up 
ahead (active American participation in 
manpower as well as in materials). To pre- 
vent this third step from becoming a reality 
should be the aim of every American who 
loves his country and all that it stands for. 


This is not our war. It was not ci our 
making. It will not be the last European 
conflict. We have not gone so far into it 


that we cannot turn back. Beware of the 
noisy minority. Paul Revere must ride again. 


CONCLUSION 


With the fall of France the British Empire 
was brought to the lowest ebb it had ever 
experienced in its centuries of existence. 
One of the great foundation stones of the 
Allied cause had been removed in June 1940, 
and the Empire was in danger of imminent 
collapse. Henceforth it must fight the war 
alone or fight it with the assistance of the 
United States. It was only natural that > 
great effort should therefore be made to 
entice the United States in as an active 
military participant. It is therefore fitting 
that we consider three things at this point: 

I. British propaganda tactics during World 
War No. 1. 

II. Britain’s attitude when the United 
States was last in grave danger. 

III. Attitude of the early founders of this 
Republic concerning involvement in Europe’s 
incessant struggles. 

I 


Some years before the present war Lloyd 
George published his war memoirs. Con- 
concerning these memoirs Winston Churchill 
said: 

“Mr. Lloyd George’s war memoirs consti- 
tute a record of unfading historic interest. 
* * * No one who wishes to be well in- 
formed about the great war should fail to 
study them.” 

This endorsement was printed on the paper 
cover advertising the work. 

Lloyd George was not only Prime Minister 
of England during World War No. 1, but he 


was also the only member of the British 
Cabinet who remained continuously in 
office throughout the war. He therefore 
could speak with the voice of authority. In 
six long volumes he traces the tragic course 
of the war and in the fourth volume he 
deals with the subject of British propaganda. 

In a chapter headed “The tactics of decep- 
tion,” beginning at page 408 of volume 4, 
Lloyd George says in part: 

“While the ghastliness I have inadequately 
summarized was proceeding, and brave men 
were being sacrificed to the stubborn infatua- 
tion of the high command, the public at 
home, official and unofficial, were all dosed 
day byday with tendentious statements about 
victories won and progress made toward more 
assured and ever greater triumps. Enemy 
depression became as deep and his morale as 
quaky as the bogs of Passchendaele. We were 
assured that the German peace maneuvers 
were the indications and expedients of de- 
spair. * * * The reports passed on to 
the ministers were, as we all realized when it 
was too late, grossly misleading. Victories 
were much overstated. Virtual defeats were 
represented as victories, however limited their 
scope. Our casualties were understated. 
Enemy losses became pyramidal. That was 
the way the military authorities presented the 
situation to ministers—that was their active 
propaganda in the press. All disconcerting 
and discouraging facts were suppressed in the 
reports received from the front by the War 
Cabinet—every bright feather of success was 
waved and flourished in ourfaces. * * * 

“Every disquieting fact was explained away 
without any difficulty. * * * 

“The statements about German morale 
were sometimes grotesque in the gullibility 
they displayed. * * 

“It may be said that we must have been 
a very simple lot to have been taken in by 
all this selected trash. Politicians are liable 
to be attacked from every flank—simultane- 
ously. They are suspicious, subtle, crafty, and 
designing, and at the same time they are 
gullible, simple, and foolish. In this case we 
were not taken in, but our means of ascer- 
taining the facts were blocked by the com- 
plete cooperation that existed between the 
war office andG.H.Q. * * * 

“Nowhere was there a more ecstatic belief 
in these imaginary victories than at the 
chateau and village where the field marshal 
and his staff were quartered. * * * 

“During this visit Sir Douglas and his staff 
dwelt repeatedly on the visible deterioration 
in the physique and smartness of the German 
soldiers, judged by the specimens captured 
in recent victories. I expressed a desire to 
see them. The proposition was received with- 
out any enthusiasm. Would I not prefer to 
see the Vimy Ridge where I could get a view 
of the German positions? I preferred to see 
the last batch of German prisoners. I saw 
the last ‘cage,’ and I thought the men were 
a weedy lot. They were deplorably inferior 
to the manly samples I had seen in earlier 
stages of the war. It was some years after 
the war that I ascertained on authority which 
is unimpeachable that on that occasion gen- 
eral headquarters rang up fifth army and 
stated that the Prime Minister was coming 
down and would go to corps headquarters to 
see German prisoners. Instructions were 
given to inform the corps—I forget which one 
it was—of this, and to tell them to see that 
able-bodied prisoners were removed from the 
corps cages. * * * 

“There was an elaborate and sustained 
effort to create an atmosphere of impending 
victory on an eventful scale. The reports 
from the front, official and unofficial, became 
rosier and ruddier. General headquarters 
could not capture the Passchendaele Ridge, 
but it was determined to storm Fleet Street, 
and her strategy and tactics were superb. 
The press correspondents at the front were 
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completely enveloped and important pub- 
licists and newspaper proprietors in this coun- 
try were overwhelmed. Lord Northcliffe had, 
ever since 1916, been the mere kettledrum of 
Sir Douglas Haig and the mouth organ of 
Sir William Robertson.” 

Pages of the same reflections appear in 
Lloyd George’s Memoirs. It is well for us 
to keep such statements in mind, now that 
World War No. 2 is in progress and every 
effort being made to involve the United States 
in the struggle as an active military partici- 
pant. 

ba 


What was Britain’s attitude when our own 
country was last in danger of invasion? The 
closest parallel we can draw is to look back 
to our Civil War period, when the estab- 
lished Government at Washington was 
threatened with invasion. 

During our Civil War period, the London 
Times (then called simply the Times) com- 
mented editorially that England was enjoy- 
ing considerable prosperity at a time when 
the United States was tottering on the brink 
of destruction. By June 1863, General Lee 
was moving northward with one of the larg- 
est armies ever assembled on this continent. 
Following is a typical editorial comment of 
that day, taken from the Times for Saturday, 
July 4, 1863: 

“What is America today? How is sho 
keeping the annual festival which she con- 
secrates to her own glorification and the 
vilifeation of all the rest of mankind? 

* The signal failure of five succes- 
oii invasions must, we should hope, have 
done something to shake northern confi- 
dence in the skill of their generals and the 
invincibility of their Army. The deity of 
size and magnitude, so often and so de- 
voutly worshipped, has fatally deceived her 
ardent votaries. Big guns, big ships, big 
threats, and bulletins replete with state- 
ments more enormous than any of them, 
have all been tried in vain, and the North 
finds itself the object of that very invasion 
with which it has so continually and s0 
vainly menaced its antagonist. * * * 
These are the military prospects for the 
Fourth of July 1863.” 

As the war progressed, a group of English 
citizens formed the Society for Obtaining 
the Cessation of Hostilities in America. A 
year later (July 15, 1864) they called on 
Lord Palmerston, then Prime Minister. 
Palmerston was not interested. On July 18, 
1864, the Times applauded Palmerston's at- 
titude, and its editorial for that day con- 
cluded by saying: 

“The best service the Government of this 
country can render the cause of peace is to 
let events run their course, and not inter- 
fere in American politics by word or deed.” 

It is not difficult to imagine what the atti- 
tude of 10 Downing Street would have been 
had President Lincoln requested Lord Pal- 
merston to supply us with munitions and 
luans to beat off the Confederate invasion. 

As late as 1939 Britain exhibited the same 
attitude when the duly elected government 
at Madrid was faced with the invading army 
of General Franco. Upon the fall of Madrid 
the London Times said editorially on March 
29. 1939: 

“The British Government, beset for so long 
by the clamour of those who would urge them 
to support of one or the other of the Spanish 
contestants, now reaps, after much contempt 
and obloquy the reward of their resolution to 
commit themselves to favour neither side in 
a quarrel irrelevant to British principles and 
interests. * * * Hard things are always 
spoken of neutrals while war rages, but an 
honorable and consistent neutrality comes 
to be appreciated when peace is won.” 


Til 


What was the attitude of the early found- 
ers of this Republic concerning involvement 
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of this country in Europe’s incessant strug- 
gies? 

First of all, the interventionist propaganda 
of 1941 is lifted wholesale from the very words 
of prominent residents of the eastern sea- 
board in the first decade of the nineteenth 
century. 

On October 31, 1803, Fisher Ames wiote to 
Theodore Dwight (“Works of Fisher Ames,” 
vol. 1, p. 330): 

“Great Britain is fighting our battles and 
the battles of mankind, and France is com- 
batting for the power to enslave and plunder 
us and all the world.” 

Today France has merely been changed to 


Germany. 
John Rutledge wrote to Harrison Gray Otis 


on July 29, 1806 (Morrison’s Life and Letters, 


of H. G. Otis, vol. 1, p. 283): 

“I have long considered England but the 
advanced guard of our country * * *. If 
they fall we do.” 

Timothy Pickering rose during the second 
session of our tenth Congress and attempted 
to throw our people into alarm by saying that 
Napoleon would send troops to the United 
States “in thousands of British ships.” 
(CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, Dec. 21, 1808, annals 
of 10th Cong., 2d sess., p. 276). 

Finally John Adams himself commented on 
the situation so similar to that prevailing 
today. On July 25, 1808, he wrote to Rush 
(Old Family Letters, pp. 191-192) : 

“Our Gazettes and Pamphlets tell us that 
Bonaparte * * * will conquer England, 
and command all the British Navy, and send 
I know not how many hundred thousand 
soldiers here and conquer from New Orleans 
to Passamaquoddy. Though everyone of 
these Bugbears is an empty Phantom, yet the 
people seem to believe every article of this 
bombastical Creed and tremble and shudder 
in Consequence. Who shall touch these 
blind eyes?” 

Jefferson saw the danger of the rising hys- 
teria, which mounted after each Napoleonic 
victory. As early as March 21, 1801, he wrote 
in a letter to Logan (Ford’s Works on Jef- 
ferson, vol. 9, pp. 219-220) : 

“It ought to be the very first object of our 
pursuits to have nothing to do with European 
interests and politics. Let them be free or 
slaves at will, navigators or agricultural, 
swallowed into one government or divided 
into a thousand; we have nothing to fear 
from them in any form. * * * To take 
part in their conflicts would be to divert our 
energies from creation to destruction.” 

By October 1803 Jefferson wrote to Ben- 
jamin Rush (Ford’s Works on Jefferson, vol. 
10, p. 32): 

“Tremendous times in Europe! How 
mighty this battle of lions and tygers! With 
what sensations should the common herd of 
cattle look upon it? With no partialities, 
certainly!” 

In 1807 Jefferson wrote: 

“I cannot, with Anglomen, prefer a cer- 
tain present evil to a future hypothetical 
one.” 


In that same year, 1807, Richard Peters 
wrote to Timothy Pickering, February 4. 
(Taken from the Pickering manuscripts in 
the possession of the Massachusetts His- 
torical Society) : 

“I think myself sometimes in a hospital 
of lunaticks when I hear some of our politi- 
cians eulogizing Bonaparte because he hum- 
bles the English; and others worshipping 
the latter, under an idea that they will 
shelter us, and take us under the shadow 
of their wings. They would join, rather, to 
deal us away like cattle.” 

Senator Beveridge in his life of John Mar- 
Shall says (Life of John Marshall, vol. 4, 
p. 6): 

“Never did Americans more seriously need 
emancipation from foreign influence than in 
the early decades of the Republic—never 
was it more vital to their well-being that 
the people should develop an American 


spirit, than at the height of the Napoleonic 
wars.” 


Nor must we forget recent statements of 
Winston Churchill himself. In his volume, 
The World Crisis, he says at page 110: 

“The stake of the United States in the 


' European scene was incomparably small.” 


At page 450 in the same volume: 

“President Wilson sought to play a part 
out of all proportion to any stake which his 
country had contributed or intended to con- 
tribute to European affairs.” 

The last book which Churchill published 
before the war was Step by Step (1939). In 
it he says: 

“It would be a mistake, however, to as- 
sume that these friendly declarations imply 
any intention on the part of the United 
States to become involved in the quarrels and 
combinations of Europe. No European states- 
man should be so foolish as to count upon 
the armed assistance of the United States 
even if his country were the victim of un- 
provoked aggression. It is much better to 
face the real facts” (p. 111). 

“We may be certain that the United States 
will not intervene in any British or Euro- 
peon quarrel” (p. 312). 

“Except for a few handfuls of ferocious 
romanticists, or sordid would-be profiteers, 
war spells nothing but toil, waste, sorrcew, 
and torment to the vast mass of ordinary 
folk in every land. Why should this horror, 
which they dread and loathe, be forced upon 
them? How is it that they have not got the 
sense and the manhood to stop it? Nowa- 
days the masses have the power in all demo- 
cratic countries” ¢p. 25). 





Senator Wheeler and Secretary Stimson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. BENNETT CHAMP CLARK 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, August 4 (legislative day of 
Monday, July 28), 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM MAYSVILLE 
PUBLIC LEDGER 


(KY.) 


Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp a 
very able and enlightening editorial 
from the Maysville (Ky.) Public Ledger, 
reprinted from the Cincinnati Times- 
Star, on the subject of the remarks made 
last Monday with regard to Senator 
WHEELER and Secretary Stimson. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Maysville (Ky.) Public Ledger] 

THE SENATE GIVES ITS OPINION OF WHEELER 


It is to the credit of the Senate that it put 
on quite an uprising Monday in favor of the 
senior Senator from Montana. 

WHEELER has been a Member of the Senate 
since 1923. His character ought to be fairly 
well known to Members of the Upper House. 

WHEELER had just replied to Secretary of 
War Stimson’s attack upon him in which he 
charged the Montanan with near treason be- 
cause some antiwar post cards he had sent 
out had gone to soldiers. WHEELER repeated 
his explanation that the cards were sent to 
a commercial mailing list of a million names; 
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that the order went out before the proposal 
to extend the service of draftees and Na- 
tional Guard men had been advanced; and 
that, to the best of his knowledge and belief, 
only three cards went to soldiers. 

Senators LA FOLLETTE, TRUMAN, CLARK of 
Missouri, and CHaAvez spoke for WHEELER. 
TyYpINGs called Stimson’s statement “an un- 
just attack on one of the outstanding men 
of his time.” “If this country should become 
involved in war,” said TypINGs, “no one will 
work harder to win that war than the Senator 
from Montana.” 

“Senator WHEELER,” said VANDENBERG, “rep- 
resents not the seeds of treason but the hope 
of democracy.” The applause at this point 
was so great that the Vice President warned 
that another demonstration would cause him 
to close the galleries. Even BarKiey de- 
scribed WHEELER as “one of the ablest and 
most courageous men in the United States.” 
Under questioning by Senator Tarr, the ad- 
ministration leader in the Senate said that 
he did not believe that WHEELER’s action in 
sending out the cards justified the charge of 
treason. 

Euuison D. (Cotton Ep) Smrru, of South 
Carolina, asked the Senate to call on the 
executive departments “to keep their mouths 
out of our business.” 

The most dramatic tribute to WHEELER 
came from Hiram JOHNSON. “Every man 
in this Chamber should be proud of you,” 
he said, * * * “I take my stand for 
the Senator from Montana.” * * * “For 
God’s sake, have we reached the point in 
government where there is no right of peti- 
tion, where there is no right of free 
speech? * * * If WHEELER goes to a 
concentration camp, I will go with him.” 

WHEELER and JOHNSON make quite a pair. 
They have been elected time after time by 
the people of California and Montana. In 
1940 JouNnson had no opposition, having 
won at all the party primaries. Without 
having made a speech in Montana before 
the election WHEELER, with opposition, ran 
considerably ahead of Roosevelt. 

Who ever heard of Stimson getting office 
by vote of the people, anywhere? 

Probably no American has ever been sub- 
jected to such a smear campaign as has been 
directed at WHEELER in recent weeks. They 
have called this Massachusetts Yankee, 
transferred to a Montana environment, a 
user of subversive methods and an ally 
of Hitler. Of course, those who take the 
trouble to read history know it’s all a part 
of the usual technique of getting a country 
into war. The advocates of war always 
try to frighten and beat down the opposi- 
tion by methods similar to those which have 
been used against WHEELER. It is only 
when men believe very strongly in the 
cause they are standing for that they will 
stand against the terrific pressures of a 
time like this. (Cincinnati Times Star.) 





Happy Days Again on Midwest Farms 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, August 4 (legislative day of 
Monday, July 28), 1941 


ARTICLE FROM NEW YORE TIMES 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mjr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the Recorp an article which appeared in 
yesterday’s New York ‘limes, by Roland 
M. Jones, entitled “Happy Days Again 
on Midwest Farms.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times of August 3, 1941] 


Happy Days AGAIN ON MIDWEST FarmMs— 
GrRowerRS BASK IN PROSPERITY MADE UP OF 
Goop Crors AND Goop PRICES 


(By Roland M. Jones) 


Omana, NeEsr., August 2—Barring worry 
over the war, happy days are here again for 
the middle western farmer. Look in what- 
ever direction one may from this watchtower 
the prospect is one of agricultura] prosperity. 
It is a prosperity compounded of two parts, 
good crops and good prices. 

Wheat came through better than was ex- 
pected, the smal] feed grains have yielded 
satisfactorily. Hay is abundant, especially 
that soil-conserving and highly nutritious 
forage crop, alfalfa. And corn is now going 
through its critical pollination stage without 
the accompanying anxiety which has been so 
common in recent years. There have been 
some hot, blistering days, but they have 
been tempered to the plumy, pollen-bearing 
tassels of the corn by reserves of mcisture in 
the ground and intermittent thunderstorms 
which count for so much on the farms at 
this time of year. 


HAPPY STATE OF PARITY 


Along with the happy state of having an 
abundance to sell, the farmer is faced with 
the perfectly pleasing condition, rarely ex- 
perienced in the last 20 years, of being able 
to sell it at parity prices. He can buy with 
his produce a volume of nonagricultural 
goods equal to what he could in the days 
before the first World War, perhaps just a 
shade more. The prices he gets and the 
prices he pays have both been going up 
during the last 2 or 3 months, but the prices 
he gets have been rising at a little faster 
rate than the prices he must pay. 

According to the computation of local 
agricultural economists, farm prices, as of 
July 15, stood at 102 percent of parity in 
Iowa and 103 percent of parity in Nebraska. 

In this condition the natural impulse of 
the farmer is to view price fixing with sus- 
picion and alarm. And yet these feelings 
have not so far been greatly manifested. His 
attitude has been so persistently represented 
as that of seeking justice by way of the 
parity formula that he is in no position to 
ask for more. Whatever form price-fixing 
legislation takes he thinks he is entitled to 
have the parity principle recognized, and 
that agricultural prices should be permitted 
to rise to that level before any kind of arbi- 
trary control is exercised over them. 

What is the farmer going to do with all 
the additional money he is getting and ex- 
pects to get for a while yet? 

That question recently occurred to the 
editors of Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Home- 
stead. So they went out and asked a lot of 
farmers. Good intentions loomed large in 
the answers. 

The first reply of nearly half was that they 
would pay debts. This may be as much a 
reflection of how badly farmers are in debt 
as it is of how much they want to get out. 
Those who remember the iast war were es- 
pecially anxious to clean the slate now so 
that they could meet the expected bumps 
ahead without interest and principal pay- 
ment charges to complicate the problem of 
making a living in an agricultural depression. 

HOPES OF TENANT FARMERS 

A good many, principally tenants, hoped 
to buy more breeding stock and equipment, 
@ natural desire since the best-equipped ten- 
ant usually gets his pick of the farms for 


rent and the best chance to stay once he has 
found one that suits him. 

A few, also mostly tenants, looked forward 
to buying land, but only if prices remained 
reasonable. The savers were more inclined 
toward Government bonds than toward pri- 
vate investment, an intention that does not 
augur so well for the promoter as the condi- 
tion 20 years ago, when “blue sky” stocks were 
peddled to farmers by the basketful. 





Our Madness Increases as Our Emergency 
Shrinks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GERALD P. NYE 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, August 4 (legislative day of 
Monday, July 28), 1941 


ADDRESS OF HON. GERALD P. NYE, OF 
NORTH DAKOTA 


Mr. NYE. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
RecorD a radio address delivered by me 
at St. Louis last Friday evening, entitled 
“Our Madness Increases as Our Emer- 
gency Shrinks.” 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


In this hour when our actions grow mad- 
der while the emergency confronting us 
grows smaller, we owe it to ourselves to 
speak plainly. 

There are those who interpret every refer- 
ence of even the mildest critical nature 
against the British as some sort of con- 
demnation of those brave and splendid peo- 
ple. the British people themselves. 

This is childish reasoning. But the Gov- 
ernment of Great Britain is trying for its 
own reasons to get us into its war. It is 
our business and our intention to stay out 
of that war. To stay out of it, we must 
oppose those who desire us in that war, 
and continue this opposition at every turn. 
The Government of Britain, unblushingly 
and without reservation, does want us in 
that war. Our cause today, get it clear, is 
America’s cause, and America’s only. Today 
we must think of, act for, and if necessary 
fight and die for America—but America 
only. 

When the last war ended and men began 
to look around at the sinister means that 
had been used to lure the United States 
into that terrible and futile war, when they 
saw how they had been tricked and lied to, 
they became angry. They began to ask, 
Who did this to America? Books were writ- 
ten, magazine articles by the score were 
published and finally a great investigation 
was held nearly 20 years later to find out 
who it was and why America had been 
pushed into the last war. And we did find 
out. The accusing finger of history all 
through the years will be pointed at the 
great American and European bankers and 
the powerful international munition makers 
who committed that crime against the 
American people. But it was too late when 


all this became known. Our boys were dead 
and buried beneath the soil of France. Our 
veterans’ hospitals were filled with twisted, 
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suffocated, blinded men. All the terrible 
costs of that war are still upon us. 

And now we see America being stripped, 
and oiled and groomed for another such 
war—cnly a more terrible and an even less 
justifiable one from our point of view. 
But this time the people are wiser. They 
want none of that slaughter and terror in 
Europe or Asia. Yet, despite that, we are 
rudely awakened by the British Prime Min- 
ister who tells the House of Commons that 
America is on the verge of war. Well, 
maybe we have to find out about this from 
the British Prime Minister. But there is 
one thing we can find out for ourselves. 
And the time has come to find out. Who 
has brought us to the verge of war? Let 


us ask and demand the answer to this 


question now. Who is pushing and hauling 
at America to plunge us into this war? 
Who ‘are the men? Who is putting up the 
money for all this propaganda? Who are 
they? We want to know. And we want 
to know now. Now, before we plow a mil- 
lion American boys under the dust and mud 
of Africa, Indo-China, France, and far 
away Russia, to make the world safe for 
Empire and Communism. 

I have not time to name all those con- 
tributing (knowingly or unwittingly) to our 
march to war. But I will name some of 
them. 

You know that this, as in the last war, has 
been a propaganda job. To carry on propa- 
ganda you must have money. But you also 
must have the instruments of propaganda. 
And one of the most powerful, if not the 
most powerful, instrument of propaganda is 
the movies. In Germany, Italy, and in 
Russia—the dictator countries—the govern- 
ment either owns or completely controls and 
directs the movies. And they are used as 
instruments of government propaganda. In 
this country the movies are owned by pri- 
vate individuals. But, it so happens that 
these movie companies have been operating 
as war propaganda machines almost as if 
they were being directed from a single 
central bureau. 

We all go to the movies. We know how, 
for too long now, the silver screen has been 
flooded with picture after picture designed to 
rouse us to a state of war hysteria. Pictures 
glorifying war. Pictures telling about the 
grandeur and the heavenly justice of the 
British Empire. Pictures depicting the cour- 
age, the passion for democracy, the love of 
humanity, the tender solicitude for other 
people, by the generals and trade agents 
and the proconsuls of Great Britain, while 
all the peoples who are opposed to her, in- 
cluding even courageous little Finland now, 
are drawn as course, bestial, brutal scoun- 
drels. 

You have seen these pictures—Convoy, 
Escape, Flight Command, That Hamilton 
Woman, Man Hunt, Sergeant York, The Great 
Dictator, I Married a Nazi. At least 20 pic- 
tures have been produced in the last year— 
all designed to drug the reason of the Amer- 
ican people, set aflame their emotions, turn 
their hatreds into a blaze, fill them with fear 
that Hitler will come over here and capture 
them, that he will steal their trade, that 
America must go into this war—to rouse 
them to a war hysteria. 

You do not have to take my word for this. 
The President himself after he had forced 
Congress to pass the lend-lease bill, in a 
speech to the Academy of Motion Picture 
Arts complimented the industry on their 
help in “explaining” the bill. In fact, only 
day before yesterday, he had Sergeant York 
at the White House and told him that the 
new picture would do much to rouse our 
people. 

“Only,” the President said, he “didn’t like 
so much killing in the picture.” He doesn't 
like so much killing. Yet he is glad to see 
that picture and a score of others rousing 
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the American people to get into the killing 
and to be killed on a real battlefield, not a 
movie lot, and on a scale which will make 
that killing seem mild. Do not take my 
word for it. Only a few days ago, Mr. Will 
Hays warned the movie moguls himself, tell- 
ing them that their great industry is an 
instrument cf entertainment and not of 
propaganda. But the movies have ceased to 
be instruments of entertainment. They 
have become the most gigantic engines of 
propaganda in existence to rouse the war 
fever in America and plunge this Nation to 
her destruction. 

And now, let me ask, Who are the met who 
are doing this? Why are they trying to make 
America punch drunk with propaganda to 
push her into war? 

There are eight major film companies. The 
men who dominate policy in these com- 
panies—own or direct them—are well known 
to you. There is Harry and Jack Cohn, of 
Columbia Pictures. There is Louis B Mayer, 
of Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. There is George 
J. Schaefer, of R. K. O. There is Barney 
Balaban and Adolph Zukor, of Paramount. 
There is Joseph Schenck and Daryl Zanuck, 
of Twentieth Century Fox, dominated by 
Chase National Bank. There is Murray Sil- 
verstone, of United Artists, and the great 
Sam Goldwyn, of Samuel Goldwyn, Inc. 
There are the three Warner brothers, Arthur 
Loew, Nicholas Schenck, Sam Katz, and David 
Bernstein, of Loew’s, Inc. 

In each of these companies there are a 
number of production directors, many of 
whom have come from Russia, Hungary, Ger- 
many, and the Balkan countries. 

Now, do not misunderstand me. I say 
nothing against the sturdy peoples of these 
countries. They should have. here the same 
opportunities that are open to every other 
dweller in our midst. But in this great era 
of world upset, when national and racial emo- 
tions run riot and reason is pushed from her 
throne, this mighty engine of propaganda 
is in the hands of men who are naturally sus- 
ceptible to these emotions. Great Americans 
like Senator Wheeler, Colonel Lindbergh, and 
General Wood are in many places denied the 
use of a hall to speak up for America. But 
these men, with the motion-picture films in 
their hands, can address 80,000,000 people a 
week, cunningly and persistently inoculating 
them with the virus of war. 

Why do they do this?. Well, because they 
are interested in foreign causes. You cannot 
doubt that. Go to Hollywood. It is a raging 
volcano of war fever. The place swarms with 
refugees. It also swarms with British actors. 
In Hollywood they call it the “British Army 
of Occupation.” The leaders are almost all 
héavy contributors to the numerous commit- 
tees of all sorts organized, under the guise 
of relief to Britain, Greece, or Russia, to 
propagandize us into war. 

Why do they want to push us into war? 
Well, they have all sorts of interests. But 
here is one I can give you: One of the lead- 
ing Wall Street investment houses made a 
study of these movie industries only a few 
months ago. It told its clients that if Brit- 
ain loses, seven of the eight leading com- 
panies will be wiped out. 

That report revealed that the quarters 
and half dollars of the American movie pa- 
trons barely pay for the cost of producing 
these gigantic movie spectacles. The profits 
depend on the sales in the foreign market, 
which is now reduced to England and her 
dominions. Take one of these companies 
alone. In 1940 the company collected eighty 
millions of dollars. But eight millions of 
that was collected in England. That eight 
millions of dollars just exactly represented 
the profits of the company. That British 
market accounted for the profit. The com- 
pany, it was estimated, could pay $5 a share. 
But if Britain loses, then that $5 would be 
reduced to zero. Another company depends 
for 35 percent of its earnings on the British 
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market. The war has already cut that to 20 
percent. And if England loses, the company 
will lose all of that profit. Moreover, count- 
less millions of dollars of these companies’ 
earnings are tied up in England, held there in 
blocked sterling, frozen there, and they can- 
not be taken out unless the war ends and 
Britain wins. This movie industry has a 
stake of millions of dollars annually in Brit- 
ain winning this war. The question is, Are 
you ready to send your boys to bleed and die 
in Europe to make the world safe for this 
industry and its financial backers? 

I cannot tell the whole story here. But 
you have a right to know that story. You 
have a right to know why it is that patriotic 
Americans are attacked at every turn as they 
rise to speak for America, denied halls and 
stadiums, while these can use 20,000 movie 
theaters every day to talk to eighty millions 
of people. But these movie moguls and di- 
rectors are patriots—these men who only a 
few years ago filled their pictures with so 
much immorality and filth that the great 
Christian churches had to rise up in protest 
against it and organize the League of Decency 
to stop it. You have a right to know all 
about this sordid story of war propaganda in 
the films, and Senator BENNETT CiarK and I 
have today called on the United States Senate 
to investigate it. We want to know what 
part the Government has played in this—and 
whether the Government here, like the gov- 
ernments in Hitler’s Germany and Musso- 
lini’s Italy, is using the films to poison the 
minds of the American people against most 
of Europe in order to plunge us into the 
bloodiest war in history. And for what rea- 
son? To make the world safe for British 
imperialism and Russian communism? 

I have said that the people would like to 
know what part the Government has had in 
aiding the moving-picture magnets or even 
compelling them to do this job. Out in 
Hollywood there is, or was, a certain gentle- 
man named Dr. Leo Rosten. te seems to be 
the fountain of ideas and data on the Army 
and the Navy and the air force. And another 
Government figure, Maj. Gen. Charles S. 
Richardson, has been sent out there to pre- 
pare war films. I am informed that there are 
Government men on every moving-picture lot 
in Hollywood for the same purpose. The 
Government has seemed particularly anxious 
to whip up the warrior spirit in our young 
men, glorify ‘war, glorify militarism. Of 
course, this is all called national defense. 
Troops and paraphernalia of the Army and 
Navy, including ships, have been loaned by 
the Government to the producers to make 
war-propaganda pictures. All of which is 
very nice for the producers, because they get 
it all free, gratis, for nothing, from the Gov- 
ernment. 

Not only has the industry obligingly co- 
operated with the American Army and Navy, 
but with the British Army and Navy. One of 
the theatrical magazines reports that in 1940 
Lord Lothian worked with Mr. Schaefer, head 
of R. K. O. Mr. Schaefer and R. K. O. fur- 
nished the money and England and France 
furnished the actors—that was back in the 
days when France was an Ally and before 
England was starving France. A beautiful 
propaganda picture was born and the pro- 
ceeds went to the agencies Lord Lothian was 
interested in. 

What I would like to know is this: Are 
the movie moguls doing this because they 
like to do it, or has the Government of the 
United States forced them to become the 
same kind of propaganda agencies that the 
German, Italian, and Russian film industries 
have become? I have excellent reason to 
believe that this governmental influence has 
prevailed. 

Remember, this is the worst kind of propa- 
ganda because it is the most insidious. When 
you come to an America First meeting you 
come expecting to hear an argument in favor 
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of America and if you don’t happen to be in 
favor of America, or if you think more of 
Britain or Greece or Russia than you do of 
America, why naturally you steel yourself 
against what we have to say. If you go to 
one of these Fight for Freedom Committee 
meetings, designed to get us into war, well, 
you know what to expect there—your mind 
is on guard. Or better still, you don’t go at 
all—they never get a chance at you But 
when you go to the movies, you go there to 
be entertained. You are not figuring on 
listening to a debate about the war. You 
settle yourself in your seat with your mind 
wide open. And then the picture starts— 
goes to work on you, all done by trained ac- 
tors, full of drama, cunningly devised, and 
soft passionate music underscoring it. Be- 
fore you know where you are you have ac- 
tually listened to a speech designed to make 
you believe that Hitler is going to get you if 
you don’t watch out. And, of course, it’s a 
very much better speech than just an ordi- 
nary speech at a mass meeting. And you pay 
for it. The truth is that in 20,000 theaters 
in the United States tonight they are hold- 
ing war mass meetings, and the people lay 
down the money at the box office before they 
get in. 

Think that over. Eighty million peopie 
will go to the movies this week. Seventy-five 
percent of those people are against going into 
war. But those 75 percent will pay three- 
fourths of the bill for this propaganda de- 
signed to get them into a war they don't want 
to go into. Why, they ask—where are these 
peacemongers getting all the money to fight 
war? Well, they don’t get much—most of it 
they get passing the plate at these meetings. 
But just think what a pitifully miserable 
pittance it is compared with the hundreds 
of millions of dollars that are spent making 
those pictures. 

Have you noticed the newsreels? A mini- 
mum of 70 percent of th> newsreels are what 
are called national-defense pictures, but 
really pictures to glorify war, glorify Britain, 
and now you'll probably begin to see pic- 
tures glorifying Russia. I am told that the 
movie industry has orders from somewhere 
that all the newsreels must be 70 percent 
devoted to war pictures. These pictures do 
not depict the horrors of war. You do not 
see men crouching in the mud of Greece, 
English, Greek, and German boys disem- 
boweled, blown to pieces. You see them 
merely marching in their bright uniforms, 
firing the beautiful guns at distant targets, 
and, of course, the marines landing in Lon- 
don—40 of them, by the way. What those 
40 marines are doing in London, I do not 
know. They are hardly enough to stop an 
invasion, however much we believe in and 
applaud our marines. 

Propaganda is moving us into this dance 
of death, even while 80 or 90 percent of the 
people in this democracy of ours are breathing 
“No. No. No.” 

And this threat of war endures at a time 
when we shculd be breathing easier than we 
did a year ago. Without a serious or substan- 
tial threat against us which those in authority 
will undertake to define, our Government 
proceeds to let our country in for the great- 
est madness in all American history. This 
process, of course, could never be accom- 
plished except with the aid of propaganda 
in furtherance of an undefined emergency. 

Don’t misunderstand me. We are not de- 
crying the need for a furtherance of a de- 
fense for America. This need grows out of 
what we see to be madness abroad. It grows 
out of such foreign policy as has found us 
inviting enemies at every turn. A defense 
to match this sort of policy is of necessity 
expensive. But if we would confine ourselves 
to providing a defense adequate to meet the 
worst that might be brought against us as 
a result of the wars abroad, we could have 
it without wrecking our American economy, 
straining morale, or unnecessary sacrifice by 
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those thousands of our young men whose 
services we have contracted in the name of 
Gefense. 

More billions we pour out, and we propose 
breaking faith with the men in training in 
this hour of madness when any emergency 
confronting our country is immeasurably less 
than it was a year ago. Look to the facts. 
A year in which to prepare and train, real 
defense progress, and potential enemies grow- 
ing weaker with every hour of war abroad. 

To find in such an hour as this, with these 
facts shouting at us, a serious effort to have 
Congress break faith with those called into 
training for a year by keeping them longer, 
is to find a state of affairs resembling degrees 
of fraud. 

To let these boys and men return home 
when their contracted year of service is ended 
and to bring new trainees into their place is 
not going to cripple or mess up our defense. 
The propaganda which has us believing that 
training ending with 1 year will mean our 
military undoing is hardly called for. 

And when some of our leaders persist in 
their talk about the need for giving the Presi- 
dent power to send our troops outside this 
hemisphere, when they insist upon repeal of 
existing provisions of law forbidding use of 
these men abroad, the prospect becomes a 
most serious one, not only for the boys in 
camp, and their fathers and mothers, but 
for all of us and for our Government. 

Nothing is more important to the national 
defense than morale. Belief, confidence, and 
faith today are essential in any ability which 
is ours to survive the penalty of these mad 
years. It is denied that morale in our mili- 
tary camps is low. I hope such denial is 
honestly founded. There could be larger 
confidence in the denial if only authorities 
would lift the restrictions which prevent the 
boys speaking their minds while we are free 
from war. 

We do know that the men in the training 
camps are asking embarrassing questions. 
Like the rest of us, they would like to know 
just what the emergency is, just what are 
the causes at stake, that -equires a demand 
for their retention in service beyond the 
year and for legislation that will let them 
be sent abroad without a declaration of war. 
Especially would they welcome knowing why, 
with their country at peace, more than a year 
of military training is necessary and legisla- 
tive consent to their service abroad is called 
for when so different a situation prevails in 
neighboring countries which are at war. In 
Canada the boys are taken for only 4 months 
of military training and they serve abroad 
only as they volunteer for such service. 
Quite natural is the question: “Whose war is 
this one, anyway?” 

Propaganda causes us to overlook some 
such questions. We can be made to ignore 
them. There was will to ignore the things 
that were said of those fine, courageous Amer- 
icans, Col. Charles Lindbergh and Senator 
WHEELER. But the people can hardly ignore 
the conclusions to be drawn when the Stim- 
sons, the Knoxes, and the Wedgewoods make 
public apology for the things they charged 
against WHEELER. 

Some few weeks back a clergyman in one 
of our States wrote of an acvertised America 
First meeting: “If I could have my way 
about it the meeting would be machine- 
gunned and bombed.” The author of such 
lack of balance, such departure from good 
Americanism, is quite understandable when 
we see responsible members of our Govern- 
ment, like Cabinet officers charging treason 
against WHEELER, however much those officers 
apologize afterward. 

Why shouldn’t we have better reason, bet- 
ter balance here in our country? We could 
have it except for the clever propaganda 
which stirs our emotions, breathes hates, 
fans fears, and glorifies the destruction we 
would avoid. 
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One day the interventionists call those This is a wonderful hour for more Amer- 


who exercise their American right to disagree, 
Communists. The next day they call us 
something else because we are not sympa- 
thetic toward making Red Russia our ally 
and singing her praises. 

Why must there be those who charge dis- 
loyalty and worse against others who refuse 
to take British statesmen at their word, when 
their word today is so contrary to their word 
of only 3 years ago? Why do we let Eden and 
others guide us by asserting that Britain 
fights for freedom of the seas, when we know 
it was Britain that scuttled freedom of the 
seas when Woodrow Wilson presented it as 
point 2 in his 14 points at Versailles? 

Why not use the strength that is ours to 
resist propaganda, remember the warnings 
of the fathers who paid so dearly for Amer- 
ican freedom from European power politics 
and wars, and renew that pledge so often 
heard after our last war: Never, never again? 

America is challenged today. To avoid 
involvement in this war is to avoid bank- 
ruptcy, futility, and needless waste of life 
and property. Yet the danger of such in- 
volvement is an hourly challenge. 

To keep intact the institutions that are 
basic to our democracy is another challenge. 
We must avoid larger surrender to the Execu- 
tive of power vested with the people and 
their Representatives in Congress. Just now, 
while we are at peace, not at war, there comes 
the demand for power for the President to fix 
prices, to hold the boys in service, to send 
the boys where he chooses. It was power, 
just a little more at a time, mind you, that 
made Hitler and Mussolini dictators. (In 
parentheses, I’ve offered this observation to 
balance accounts with those who are so per- 
sistent in their charge that the kind of talk I 
am responsible for tonight is the kind that 
led to the downfall of France, Belgium, 
Poland, and others.) 

Americans, we want to be strong and ready 
always to effectively defend ourselves against 
the worst that any part of the world might 
choose to bring against us, of course. We 
want to leave no stone unturned that will aid 
in guaranteeing such a defense. 

But, likewise, we ought to want freedom 
from foreign influence in times like these. 
Let’s have courageous American thinking, 
not the kind which finds us waiting for the 
cue that Churchill gives; not. the kind that 
has to be painted and pictured by propa- 
gandists or by forces whose profits are de- 
pendent upon foreign cauces. 

Let’s be Americans because of and for 
causes that are American. Let us bury for- 
ever the thought that real Americanism is 
determined only by those who both hate 
Hitler most and love Britain best. Let us 
be giving larger thought to what is best for 
America. 

If this be called selfishness, then let me 
suggest that it will at least bring us quickly 
to the hour when we can give to the world 
the most unselfish service, a service essential 
if the world is to be saved from worse than 
war. The hour of which I speak is that one 
soon to come—that hour when all the world, 
vanquished and victors alike (if there can be 
victors) will fall exhausted. Sick, hungry, 
and cold, that world will want a helping 
hand to supply the medicine, the food, and 
the clothes so necessary if it is to be saved 
from communism, which thrives upon de- 
struction, hunger, and suffering. We can 
give that kind of hand only as we will now 
avoid the waste of our own involvement in 
the war; only as we build stronger our re- 
sources and reserves; only as we maintain 
a degree of solvency. Let us not throw away 
this chance for great service to mankind and 
to God; let us not do that by destroying the 
very things which are ours and which some 
would have us destroy in the name of afford- 
ing the same blessings for others. 


ica-first thinking; for a fine, clean expres- 
sion by all our people of determination to 
stay out of these never-ending foreign wars, 
to keep faith with ourselves and with those 
who. 150 years ago, won for us divorcement 
from the hates, the wars, and the power 
politics of Europe. 
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ARTICLE BY WALTER LIPPMANN 





Mr. LEE. Mr. President, I have here 
an article by Walter Lippmann which was 
published in the Washington Post of 
July 24, 1941, and which I ask to have 
inserted in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Washington Post of July 24, 1941} 
TopaY AND TOMORROW 


(By Walter Lippmann) 
ISOLATIONISTS AND SOLDIERS 


As the debate on extending the term of 
service begins, we need to remember why 
this new American Army was first called up 
in the summer a year ago; if it was necessary 
to raise a large Army then, it is certainly im- 
possible to begin disbanding that Army 
now. 

For a Congress which decided now to de- 
mobilize two-thirds of the officers and men of 
this partially trained Army would be saying 
that there was no .good reason a year ago 
for raising such an Army. The Congress 
which called these men into the Army would 
have wasted 12 months of the lives of these 
men and immense sums of the people’s 
money; the country would not have an effec- 
tive Army though the only conceivable justi- 
fication in the firs’ place for calling up thése 
men was that the country needed a large 


The fundamental question, therefore, is 
why—beginning 12 months ago—the United 
States has needed a large Army. That is the 
real question for the men themselves and for 
their families. They have already made and 
they are making great sacrifices. Congress 
ought never to have asked these sacrifices of 
them unless the sacrifices were necessary. 
The sacrifices can never be justified unless 
the result is to produce a good Army. To 
disband these troops now would be to say to 
the men that they were not really needed in 
the first place and that their time in the Army 
has in fact been wasted. For they would go 
home, themselves only partially trained, and 
the country would be left without an effective 
Army. 

The principal bill, namely, the Selective 
Service Act, for raising a large Army was 
introduced into the two houses of Congress 
on June 20 and 21, a year ago. The date is of 
the utmost importance. On June 13, the 
French prime minister, Paul Reynaud, had 
vainly made a final, desperate appeal for 
help; on June 17, Marshal Petain had asked 
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Germany for an armistice, and it was clear 
that not only France, but the French Em- 
pire and the French Fleet would give up the 
struggle. Thus, the decision to ask Congress 
, to raise a large American Army was reached 
in the very days when Hitler knocked out 
France—and Britain was left standing alone, 
her Army driven from Europe with the loss of 
its arms and the British Isles open to aerial 
attack and invasion, the British Fleet sub- 
ject to destruction and capture. 

Before these events it had not been seri- 
ously suggested that the United States 
should raise a large Army; after these events 
there was such an overwhelming popular 
demand for a large Army that, despite the 
election campaign Congress voted compulsory 
service. It was plain to the American peo- 
ple that with the French catastrophe the 
outer line of defense had broken down, that 
the threat to Britain was such that the next 
line of defense might fall, and that we, hav- 
ing only a one-ocean Navy, must at once 
organize an Army for the final defense of 
the North American Continent. That is why 
the Army was authorized and that is why the 
men are now in the training camps. They 
have been there since the summer of 1940, 
because in the summer of 1940 the destruc- 
tion of the Allied Armies on the Western 
Front, the capitulation of France and the 
dire peril of Britain, threatened to leave all 
the approaches to the Western Hemisphere 
undefended. 

The raising of this large Army is part 
of the price we have to pay for our foreign 
policy during the past 20 years. We dis- 
armed. We exerted pressure on Britain and 
France to disarm. When France was being 
overrun in 1940, we not only had no arms 
to send to the French but, owing to the 
dominance of the isolationist policy, we were 
unable to give the French any promise of 
future assistance if from the French Empire 
they continued the war with their navy. 

Had we been able to say to France in 
June 1940 what we have since then said to 
Britain, we should possibly be living in a 
very different world today. With the French 
Fleet and the Empire in Africa, the Battle of 
the Atlantic would not be in serious doubt. 
Italy would probably be knocked out by 
this time. We should not be anxious about 
Hitler’s march through Spain and Portugal 
to the Atlantic islands and to Dakar. We 
should have had Indochina with us instead 
of its falling to Japan, leaving the Philip- 
pines encircled and ‘he southern Pacific 
gravely menaced. 

We should not be feverishly training 
troops to defend our bases nor getting ready 
to stand guard in distant places. We are 
paying a most terrible price today because 
12 months ago the United States Govern- 
ment was so paralyzed by the isolationist 
sentiment that it could do nothing to keep 
the French Fleet and French Empire from 
surrendering to Hitler. 

It is all very well for the isolationists to 
present themselves as friends of the soldiers 
and their families. But the plain historical 
fact is that men had to be drafted, and that 
these men now have to be kept in service, 
because the isolationist policy of this coun- 
try in June 1940 lost us the chance to keep 
in being the French Navy and the French 
Empire and the French colonial Army. 

The gap in the defense of the Western 
Hemisphere, caused by the total loss of the 
French military and naval power, has had 
to be filled by a big American Army. Yet 
there are still public men at large who ac- 
tually wish to compound this calamitous 
folly by abandoning Great Britain also and 
advising her to follow the course of Vichy 
France. Having learned nothing from a 
policy which has already compelled us to 
conscript a large Army and hold it in serv- 
ice, they advocate a course which would 
compel us to quadruple the Army and never 
demobolize it. 


Even today, with the British Empire fight- 
ing, we have not enough trained troops to 
garrison effectively our own immediate ter- 
ritorial possessions—Alaska, the Philippines, 
Hawaii, Panama, the Atlantic bases. The 
more we pursue the isolationist line of let- 
ting our natural Allies fall, the more men we 
shall need in our Army and the longer we 
shall have to hold them under the colors. 

We had to raise the Army because we had 
to let France fall. We have to keep this 
Army because the fall of France has left the 
whole southern flank of the Western Hemi- 
sphere dangerously exposed. The more we let 
the isolationists determine our policy, the 
more soldiers we shall need for an endless 
period of time. The isolationists cannot 
deny it. Do they not say that we must 
build, but all alone, an impregnable defense 
of the Western Hemisphere? With what, 
but with American soldiers, do they imagine 
that the Western Hemisphere and its outposts 
can be made a secure base for the air force 
and the Navy? It is isolationism which has 
driven this country to raising a great army 
and will, if it continues, fasten permanently 
upon the country the burden of an immense 
army. 





Importations of Argentine Beef 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN THOMAS 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, August 4 (legislative day of 
Monday, July 28), 1941 


STATEMENT BY AMERICAN LIVESTOCK 
ASSOCIATION 


Mr. THOMAS of Idaho. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
inserted in the Appendix of the RrEcorp 
a recent statement issued by the Ameri- 
can Livestock Association regarding the 
erroneous report that the ban on im- 
portations of Argentine beef would be 
lifted. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorD, as follows: 


Wishful thinking only can be responsible 
for the despatch from Buenos Aires, dated 
July 19, stating that “the action of the 
United States in lifting the ban on the im- 
portation of Argentine beef, which was 
greeted with great satisfaction here, was be- 
lieved connected with the recent visit to 
Argentina of a group of qualified American 
stockmen,” according to F. E. Mollin, secre- 
tary of the American National Live Stock 
Association. 

Mollin said that the ban against importa- 
tion of Argentine beef has not been lifted 
and in his opinion will not be lifted. Ap- 
parently, he said, the despatch is based upon 
the opinion of the Attorney General dated 
May 16 and released in Buenos Aires on June 
27. This opinion attempted to define the 
Province of Tierra del Fuego as a separate 
country under the meaning of the embargo 
provision of the Tariff Act of 1930, and there- 
fore stated that importations of lamb and 
mutton from this newly defined “country” 
could be permitted within the discretion of 
Secretary of Agriculture Wickard. 

“The decision when released to the Ameri- 
can public by the Argentine friends of our 
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diplomatic officials in the State Department 
raised such a storm of protest,” Mollin de< 
clared, “that the Attorney General is now 
reconsidering it, and after conference with 
Treasury Department officials, Secretary 
Wickard announced that the bars were still 
up and would remain so until he gave official 
declaration that the embargo against Tierra 
del Fuego was lifted. Such declaration is 
necessary according to the terms of the Tariff 
Act, and since then Secretary Wickard has 
announced that the matter is now being re- 
studied by his Department along with the 
reconsideration by the Attorney General’s 
Office.” 

So far as there being any connection be- 
tween the action of the Attorney General 
and the visit of the American committee, of 
which J. Elmer Brock, of Kaycee, Wyo., presi- 
dent of the American National Live Stock 
Association, was a member, attention should 
be called to the fact that this committee did 
not return to the United States until Mon- 
day, June 16, a month after the opinion was 
rendered by the Attorney General, Secretary 
Mollin said, He added that statements by 
members of the committee since their re- 
turn have been to the effect that they were 
convinced that the foot-and-mouth disease 
in cattle in South America constitutes a real 
threat to the health of our livestock. 

Foot-and-mouth disease was found wher- 
ever cattle were found in Argentina, accord- 
ing to advices from President Brock, Mollin 
said, and he and the other members of the 
committee were unanimous in the cpinion 
that the sanitary embargo, long maintained 
against Argentina and all other countries— 
some fifty-odd in all—which harbor foot-and- 
mouth disease, should be maintained in full 
force and effect, and they so advised Washing- 
ton officials immediately upon their return 
to this country. 

The committee found, accordirg to Presi- 
dent Brock, that not only was foot-and-mouth 
disease prevalent, but that cattle and sheep 
scab were common and that little effort was 
made to control any of these diseases and 
no effort to stamp them out. 

Another member of the committee, Howard 
Hill of Iowa, said that the party saw evidence 
of foot-and-mouth disease on every one of 
the cattle ranches visited in Argentina, Uru- 
guay, and Brazil. He furthermore said he 
saw no evidence of any effort to control the 
disease. “One operator of an estancia in Uru- 
guay told us that we should take every pre- 
caution against the disease if our cattle are 
now free of it,” he said. Harry Terrell, also 
a@ member of the 5-man committee, agreed 
with Hill’s remarks. 

Dr. T. W. Schultz, another member of the 
committee, said that “the Argentine leaders 
must be confronted with the facts of foot- 
and-mouth as a disease. They need to be 
told to quit talking discrimination and get 
to work and clean up their disease-ridden, 
infected herds. They have done and are 
doing nothing.” 

The executive committee of the American 
National Livestock Association, meeting in 
Colorado Springs on Saturday, July 19, after 
listening to a detailed explanation by Presi- 
dent Brock of his trip to Argentina adopted 
a resolution declaring that the opinion of 
the Attorney General “violates the plain 
meaning of the Tariff Act of 1930, is contrary 
to the long-established policy of our Bureau 
of Animal Industry, and establishes a very 
dangerous precedent.” 

The resolution ended in this fashion: “Re- 
solved, That we condemn this effort as a 
subterfuge to break down the sanitary em- 
bargo by administrative action, though the 
matter of the Argentine sanitary convention 
is now pending before the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee; and be it further re- 
solved that we deplore the tactics employed 
in allowing the facts of the action taken to 
become known here only by press despatch 
from Argentina many weeks after the opin- 
ion was given.” 
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“The misleading, inaccurate statement re- 
ferred to, similar to many which have ema- 
nated from Buenos Aires,” Mollin declared, 
“indicates that Argentina will go to any 
length in attempting to force beef from terri- 
tory infected with disease onto the 
of the United States.” 





Obligation to the Public of Motion-Picture 
Producers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. GERALD P. NYE 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, August 4 (legislative day of 
Monday, July 28), 1941 


ARTICLE FROM WASHINGTON TIMES- 
HERALD 


Mr. NYE. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
RecorpD an article appearing in the Wash- 
ington Times-Herald on July 31, 1941, 
entitled “The Public Wants Entertain- 
ment and Not Propaganda.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Washington Times-Herald of July 
31, 1941} 
IN THE NEWS—THE PUBLIC WANTS ENTERTAIN- 
MENT AND NOT PROPAGANDA 


Moving-picture producers are wondering 
what is the matter with the moving-picture 
business. 

Mr. Will Hayes has told them, and told 
them truthfully. 

The facts are that, as a rule, the producers 
are making pictures for their own gratifica- 
tion and not for the enjoyment of the public. 

Consequently, the producers are seeing the 
pictures and the people are not, 

Mr. Hays very frankly says: 

“When the public lays down its money at 
the box office it is primarily for entertain- 
ment. 

“Those who demand that the screen sub- 
ordinate its wholesome function of recrea- 
tion for any cause, however sincere, are sadly 
mistaken. Significance is not achieved at 
the expense of entertainment. 

“There are those who would use the screen 
to bemuse rather than to amuse the Ameri- 
can public. 

“The screen has no room for such propa- 
ganda.” 

This columnist has often ventured softly 
to intimate the same thing. 

But, in the first place, he does not speak 
with the authority of Mr. Hays. 

And in the second place, while he is mod- 
estly and moderately interested in the cinema 
business, he is primarily a publisher and no- 
body is supposed by moving-picture pro- 
ducers to know anything about popular taste 
and sentiment except moving-picture pro- 
ducers. 

The fact that they have fallen off their 
high horse of infallibility with some force 
and frequency does not alter this opinion 
of theirs in the slightest degree. 

It is not pleasant to level even the gentlest 
and kindliest and best intenvoned criticism 
at fine people and close friends—especially 
when you sympathize with their sentiments 


public and are often silently but deeply 
resented. 

Speaking as a publisher, this columnist 
would assert without qualification that if 
newspapers and magazines were conducted 
on a similar basis they would not merely 


usually in that department there is a variety 
of opinion from various contributors. 

An editor who is halfway entitled to the 
name knows that he has to keep the news 
free from the color of his correspondents’ 
opinion or his own opinion. 

The plan and purpose of 95 percent of the 
space of his paper is to interest and inform 
and entertain his readers. 

The remaining 5 percent of his space is 
to tell his readers what he thinks but also 
what other people think. 

He must be fair. 

He must be impartial. 

He must be accurate even in his depart- 
ment of opinion. 

Otherwise he has no influence. 

And worse than that—otherwise he has 
no interest. 

The screen is even less didactic than the 
magazine or the newspaper. 

Its primary object, its function for which 
it receives public support, is entertainment. 

The moving picture is presented to the 
public for the most part in the late after- 
noon and in the evening. 

The people, weary from the day’s work, go 
to the picture theater for relaxation—for 
entertainment and amusement. 

Mr. Producer, they do not care what your 
opinions are, they do not want to be bored 
by them 

If the people do not want to read the 
opinions of a newspaper and its varied con- 
tributors they can turn to another page, but 
if they do not want to listen, look, and be 
bored by your opinions all they can do is to 
stay at home—and that they are doing to an 
entirely unnecessary degree. 

You, Mr. Producer, are using your great 
medium of entertainment and cultural up- 
lift for much less worthy purposes and for 
much less acceptable product. 

You are dulling the edge of your fine and 
useful blades. 

You are using your razor as a can opener. 

It is a definite mistake. 

Mr. Hays is emphatically right. 

You will ruin your razor. 

You are likely to cut a thumb off in the 
process and after all is said and done you 
are not going to be able to open the can. 

The people are not going to be influenced 
by your propaganda or by anybody else’s. 

The whole country has been saturated with 
propaganda for a year. 

Millions of dollars—yes, billions—have been 
spent to try to influence the American peo- 
ple into war. 

Yet, according to every poll that has been 
taken, some 80 percent of the people have 
been on every occasion and still remain ab- 
solutely and obstinately opposed to war. 
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If you are the doctors, cure the patient. 





Importations of Argentine Beef 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN THOMAS 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, August 4 (legislative day of 
Monday, July 28), 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM AMERICAN CATTLE 
PRODUCER 





Mr. THOMAS of Idaho. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask permission to have inserted 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial from the American Cattle Producer 
relating to attempts being made to avoid 
the ban on importations of Argentine 
beef. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the American Cattle Producer of 
August 1941} 


TIERRA DEL FUEGO 


For several months past the ingenious 
diplomats of the Argentine Republic have 
been racking their brains for some new sub- 
terfuge by which to evade, partially at least, 
the plain intent and purpose of the em- 
bargo provision of the Hawley-Smoot Tariff 
Act. From past experience they know that 
they have only to suggest it to the inter- 
national ring in the State Department to 
have them accept it as their own. 

The most astounding idea they have yet 
hit upon was that Tierra del Fuego, the 
island province of Argentina which lies just 
across the Strait of Magellan from the main- 
land, was a separate country and that there- 
fore it was entitled to separate treatment 
under the embargo provisions of the tariff 
act. Accordingly, the idea was passed along 
to the State Department, which, of course, 
true to form, accepted it, and immediately 
the wheels of the governmental machinery 
were put into motion to grind out an opin- 
ion from the Attorney General in line with 
the suggestion of the South American dip- 
lomats. This opinion, written on May 16, 
did not come to light in this country until 
June 27, on receipt of a dispatch from 
Buenos Aires. 
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To say that the livestock industry and 
the country in general were amazed is to 
belittle the word. While we have known 
that the State Department has worked hand 
in glove with Argentine representatives in 
an effort to find some way to break down 


our tariff barriers and our sanitary em-— 


bargo, up to the present time they have 
confined themselves within the limits of 
existing law, and this is the first time the 
law has been openly flouted and a device 
employed which to say the least is a shady 
one. 

When the storm first broke in Washing- 
ton, Acting Secretary Welles hastened to 
announce that this method had been taken 
to heal Argentina’s wounded pride, and that 
actually there would be no importations of 
lamb from that province. A few days later, 
however, Argentina advices indicated that 
some 9,000,000 pounds of lamb and mutton 
were awaiting shipment to the United States, 
and in 2 or 3 weeks came information from 
other Argentines expressing their glee at the 
raising of the ban against importations of 
beef. It has never been claimed that there 
are any export cattle in Tierra del Fuego, 
and hence the dispatch just referred to prob- 
ably gives the key to what is really in their 
minds. 

When President Brock, of the American 
National Live Stock Association, returned 
from Argentina there were frequent discus- 
sions on the boat with an attaché of the 
Argentine Government. During one of these 
discussions a young Argentine headed for 
the United States to attend college observed 
that what they most wanted was to have 
some spot in Argentina declared clean. As 
he naively put it, “We want some place that 
we can ship our cattle so that they can be 
exported to the United States.” 

A group of influential western Senators 
immediately rallied to the defense of the 
livestock industry. They have protested 
vigorously to Secretary Wickard, to Acting 
Secretary Welles, to the Attorney General’s 
office, and to Dr. John R. Mohler, Chief of 
the Bureau of Animal Industry. Their pro- 
tests have been actively supported by rep- 
resentations made in Washington by Secre- 
tary Mollin and by communications which 
are going to Washington daily from livestock 
associations, sanitary associations, and many 
individual stockmen. 

As a consequence, the Attorney General's 
office has announced that on the basis of new 
information received the matter is being 
reconsidered, while Secretary Wickard an- 
nounces he is restudying the matter. In ad- 
dition, it is now clearly understood that the 
bars are still up and that no importations 
will be accepted from Tierra del Fuego until 
Secretary Wickard officially notifies the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury that this particular 
province is not infected with foot-and-mouth 
disease and that it is safe to accept shipments 
therefrom. In view of the fact that we are 
advised that beef is being shipped to Tierra 
del Fuego for consumption from infected por- 
tions of Argentina and that bucks for breed- 
ing purposes are likewise shipped to southern 
Patagonia and Tierra del Fuego from infected 
herds, it seems unlikely that Secretary 
Wickard will run the risk of declaring Tierra 
del Fuego a clean territory. 

It would seem that this foolishness has 
gone about far enough. For weeks propa- 
ganda was kept up to show that Argentina 
was in a desperate condition due to restricted 
shipping outlet caused by the war. The 
Brock committee has definitely proved this 
propaganda to be false. The coolers in Brazil, 
Uruguay, and Argentina were all practically 
empty, according to the committee’s report, 
and packers had to ride far into the hills to 
secure beef for urgent European and 
African contracts. It is therefore Clearly 
apparent that Argentina has deliberately tried 
to make capital of the war emergency as a 
means of breaking down our sanitary em- 


bargo and that the State Department inter- 
national ring has worked closely with them 
in the attempt. 

Argentina’s purpose is clear. The United 
States market is well above the English 
market, and the Argentines would naturally 
prefer to sell where they can get the most 
money. The industry in Argentina, however, 
is and has been prosperous in recent years, 
much more so than here in the United 
States for the same period of time. There 
is no least excuse for the tactics that are 
being employed to break down the sanitary 
embargo. On the contrary, it seems incon- 
ceivable that responsible officials with the 
welfare of this country in mind (even if 
they have no consideration for the livestock 
industry) would deliberately run the risk 
of contaminating our herds and flocks with 
foot-and-mouth disease at such a critical 
time. Whatever obligation we owe to Argen- 
tina in connection with the emergency hemi- 
sphere defense plans is an obligation of the 
entire United States. It cannot and should 
not be met alone by the livestock industry. 

We have not previously referred to the 
fact that the effort is a deliberate violation 
of the clear understanding given to the 
legislative committee of the American Na- 
tional Live Stock Association last February 
when the famous canned beef deal was 
made. We deplore this breach of trust. 
What has Argentina done for the United 
States that the State Department can afford 
to break faith with the livestock producers 
of this country and to run the risks involved 
as shown above? 





Secretaries Stimson and Knox 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. D. WORTH CLARK 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, August 4 (legislative day of 
Monday, July 28), 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM THE CHICAGO DAILY 
TRIBUNE 


Mr. CLARK of Idaho. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that an 
editorial from the Chicago Daily Tribune 
of August 1, 1941, entitled “Stimson and 
Knox Should Get Out,” be printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorpD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Chicago Daily Tribune of August 
1, 1941] 


STIMSON AND KNOX SHOULD GET OUT 


Secretary Stimson of the War Department 
has apologized to Senator WHEELER for say- 
ing that the Senator was “near the line of 
subversive activities against the United 
States, if not treason” in sending out anti- 
war post cards, some of which were forwarded 
from home addresses to men in the Army. 

Senator WHEELER, when defamed by in- 
tolerable refiections upon his loyalty, ex- 
plained to the Senate that the names of the 
persons to whom the cards were sent were 
obtained from a commercial firm and that 
the matter was prepared before the ques- 
tion of the military term of service was 
raised. Mr. Stimson had accused the Sen- 
ator of addressing the soldiers directly and 
thus spreading discontent in the Army. The 
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Senate gave the Senator from Montana a 
demonstration of its confidence in him and It 
gave Mr. Stimson a demonstration of its lack 
of confidence in the Secretary of War. 

There is a story in Washington that Stim- 
son was guilty more of being a chump than 
a maligner. The statement he issued re- 
garding WHEELER is reported to have come 
out of the White House and to have been 
written by Stephen Early of the secretariat. 
If that’s true, then Stimson was only the proxy 
voice as he has been on occasions before. 
He was the tool for scandal. The episode 
should close the career of the present Secre- 
tary of War. No one in the Senate would 
undertake to defend him. He is an ineffec- 
tive and unwise vld man. 

Stimson was appointed to the War Depart- 
ment just as Frank Knox, the other Republi- 
can, was appointed to the Navy Department, 
as a part of the political conspiracy topped 
off by the nomination of Wendell Willkie 
to make the phony campaign against the 
third-term candidate. 

Mr. Roosevelt was trying to create the im- 
pression that there was only one ticket in 
the election and that was truer than the 
people at the time knew. They didn’t know 
that he had a proxy on the Republican ticket, 
although they could see through the trick 
of putting two Republicans in his Cabinet 
as he was about to break down the limita- 
tion of tenure in office. 

Vanity or other motives prompted these 
two ancient chair warmers to disregard their 
party in their declining years and carry 
their infirmities of judgment into two im- 
portant posts which neither was at all com- 
petent to fill Their incompetence didn’t 
disturb Mr. Roosevelt. Incompetence never 
does. 

Both these ancient political relics of a dis- 
creditable episode should resign. Stimson 
is a serious handicap to the Army which 
Mr. Roosevelt is trying to send into the war 
he is determined to have, and Knox—who 
was a part of the Willkie nomination con- 
spiracy—doesn’t know a battleship from a 
shuttlecock. He is making the Navy 
ridiculous. 

Mr. Roosevelt is fishing in troubled waters. 
He should have a real Secretary of War and 
@ real Secretary of the Navy. Ke needs more 
than phonograph records of White House 
speeches in both jobs. 





Sale of Aluminum to Russia 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOSHUA L. JOHNS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August ¢, 1941 


Mr. JOHNS. Mr. Speaker, I crossed 
this country 2 or 3 days ago and in every 
city I saw piled up scrap aluminum that 
the Boy Scouts and the women of this 
country have gathered together because 
there is a supposed scarcity of aluminum. 

I call your attention to a brief state- 
ment in the Evening Star of last Saturday 
from Richmond, Va., in which Mr. Lewis 
Reynolds, vice president of the Reynolds 
Metals Co., states that he has sold 2,000,- 
000 pounds of aluminum to Russia be- 
cause he had no means of disposing of 
it, and he sold it for less than the regular 
price. 
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I hope that all Members will read this 
article, which is as follows: 
{From the Washington Evening Star of 
August 2, 1941] 
REYNOLDS PLANS TO SELL RUSSIA 
POUNDS OF ALUMINUM 


RicumMonp, Va. August 2—J. Louis Rey- 
noids, vice president of the Reynolds Metal 
Co., said today negotiations for sale of ap- 
proximately 2,000,000 pounds of aluminum 
to Russia had been completed except for 
approval by the Office of Production Man- 
agement and the State Department. 

The metal, originally destined for France, 
has been stored in New Jersey since June 
1940. 

The Reynolds company repurchased about 
3,000,000 pounds of the aluminum after the 
fali of France and sold about one-third after 
circularizing its customers and asking the 
O. P. M. to circularize prospective buyers. 
The metal was offered, Mr. Reynolds said, at 
prices below the company's regular price 
lists. 

The 2,000,000 pounds sought by Russia is 
worth approximately $500,000 and is suffi- 
cient to make about 200 medium-size bomb- 
ers, Mr. Reynolds said. 

The company, which has expanded its fa- 
cilities for the production of aluminum dur- 
ing the past year will be turning out finished 
aluminum at the rate of 15,000,000 to 17,- 
000,000 pounds a month by this time next 
year, compared to about 4,000,000 pounds 
produced last month, the vice president said. 


2,000,000 





Price-Control Legislation 





REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. PLUMLEY 
IN THE sail dak REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 4, 1941 








Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, I do not 
pretend to be a political economist, but 
I have read a lot and seen a lot and 
heard a lot about price control and the 
attempts which have been made to en- 
force it since days beyond which the 
memory of man runneth not to the con- 
trary. It never has worked well. At- 
tempts to enforce it have been respon- 
sible for bloodshed and revolution time 
and again. It will not work alone. 

As a remedy for the ills of the body 
politic, price control alone is as effective 
as a mustard plaster on a gas heater. It 
may cover a hole or stop a leak tempo- 
rarily, tell it is dried out and tried out, 
but it is too late when it has to be offered 
as a remedy. The patient wil] not 
respond. 

The proposed price-control law is no 
answer to the inflation problem. Stand- 
ing alone it will not solve anything much. 

That there can be no price control 
without wage control is too elementary 
and exiomatic a proposition to require 
demonstration. To say that we can 
avoid direct control of wages is wishful 
thinking. It is the only way an upward 
tendency of costs can be controlled. A 
general advance in wages, like an ad- 
vance in the cost of living, means general 
inflation. 





It is one thing to enact a law and two 
things to administer and enforce it. A 
lop-sided law falls as it trips over its own 
feet, and it gets nowhere except into 
trouble. 

The time to think about price control 
and inflation was 6 years ago, when any- 
body who could see a hole through a lad- 
der could see where we were headed. We 
tried to stop it, but the people were more 
interested in living off the Government 
than in prolonging their expectancy. I 
could take malicious pleasure in saying “I 
told you so” were it not for the millions of 
innocent taxpayers who are now about to 
be led to slaughter. 

Realizing that if there is to be price 
control, the tax base must be broadened, 
and the taxpayers within the lower-in- 
come brackets must be included, the Pres- 
ident so advised the Ways and Means 
Committee, whose first concern seems to 
be to find the easiest way to raise the 
necessary money, regardless of possible 
economic effect and notwithstanding the 
fact that the proposed bill leaves 95 per- 
cent of the people free of direct taxation. 
The committee’s bill avoids taxation of 
ncome in lower-income brackets and cen- 
ters tax increases on present payers. It 
is unjust and inequitable, but so are all 
tax bills. 

There will be another bill. 
have to be. 

The attempts of the committee to jus- 
tify the inclusion of joint returns of man 
and wife are not convincing. To an old 
administrator of tax laws it would seem, 
practically, that if they were not killing, 
they were at least maiming, the goose 
“that lays the golden egg” and making 
her squawk. 

There will be a tomorrow and a day of 
reckoning. 

But to talk about price control, let me 
say that what the President did not sug- 
gest was the fact that if prices are to be 
controlled, so also will wages have to be, 
either by the same or another control 
board or authority. In fact, we are as- 
sured that there will be no attempt to 
freeze wage levels or to fix wage rates. 
There is to be a bar to fixing of major 
farm prices under parity. 

Now, we can try to sail head-on into 
and against the bitter wind of experience 
if we will, but just as sure as fate we will 
be blown out of the water, wrecked, and 
economically sunk unless we realize that 
price control and wage control go hand in 
hand. It is probably true that either 
prices must be controlled or “the coun- 
try will experience a runaway inflation.” 
If control is the ultimatum, the runaway 
is on the way. 

To attempt to control prices and not 
to control labor costs involves economic 
consequences of the most far-reaching 
nature and grave disturbance of the so- 
cial order in time of peace or in time of 
war. Price control without wage control 
just will not operate, except disastrously, 
in a democracy any more than in an 
autocracy. The control of either should 
never be delegated by Congress to any- 
body other than to a committee of its 
own creation. Such action as is taken or 
had should be that of the people through 
their representatives in Congress, who 
should reserve to Congress, as such repre- 
sentatives, complete control, in the final 


There will 
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analysis, of the attempt to exercise con- 
trol of either or both prices and wages. 

We are facing an inflation that has 
been superinduced by the foolish and un- 
wise policies of this administration, but 
that does not relieve us from our respon- 
sibility to save ourselves insofar as it may 
be possible so to do. 

Is price control a way out? Not with- 
out wage control, and possibly not then. 
We could broaden the tax base as has 
been suggested. Why not? No real sat- 
isfactory answer which takes into con- 
sideration our economic situation from 
all angles has been offered by anybody. 

“Full control of prices or inflation” 
should read “full control of prices and 
wages, and inflation anyway,” but pos- 
sibly modified. There is no use trying to 
fool ourselves or in being fooled any 
longer. 

That the proposed price-control-law, 
when and if enacted, will not of itself 
“be an answer to the rising inflation 
problem; will not solve anything much,” 
was well said by the mar. or men who are 
responsible for the column in the United 
States News called Trend of American 
Business. It is the truth. 





Facing Facts 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Friday, August 1, 1941 





Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
the caption “Facing facts” or “Being 
realistic,” we are often told that, if Eng- 
land falls, America will be next and that, 
to save ourselves, we must give every 
possible aid to England. Those who so 
suggest often mean that we must senu an 
armed force to aid her wherever her 
rulers may think we can help. 

The war party in Washington and else- 
where tells us that we are lost unless we 
destroy Hitler and while, up to this time, 
they and the administration have denied 
that they intend to send an armed force 
to Europe, that denial stands contra- 
dicted by the facts. 

Let me repeat just what three British 
spokesmen recently said. A Member of 
Parliament, Mr. Wedgwood, of Wedg- 
wood crockery fame, here to sell the war 
and crockery to us, after stating that we 
were in the war “up to our necks” and 
that we better get a sensible Congress 
and get going, said, “The trouble with 
you Americans is that you are afraid to 
assume responsibility,” and then said that 
this war was our war. 

On July 4, last, the United Press con- 
tained this statement: . 

Gen. Sir Archibald P. Wavell, British com- 
mander in chief in the Middle East, was 
quoted as follows in an interview at Cairo 
with Harold Denny, of the New York Times: 
“Can you win the war without America’s 
full-scale participation?” General Wavell 
answered with a slow shake of his head, then 
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he said, “We shall have to have airplanes, 
tanks, munitions, transport, and finally 
men.” 

“when? 

“The sooner the better,” was the reply, “but 


that depends on when you are ready, doesn’t’ 


it? I suppose when you get into all-out pro- 
duction you will be able to equip any num- 
ber of men for anywhere in the world.” 


On July 7, the United Press contained 
the following statement: 

Lt. Gen. Sir. Claude Auchinleck, new Brit- 
ish Middle East commander, said that Amer- 
ican manpower eventually would be just as 
necessary “to win the war properly” as it was 
in the World War. 


The administration intends to build up 
an army to send wherever Britain may 
demand. 

So let us face facts. Let us be realistic 
and let us decide whether we would send 
a million or more American men to fight 
under a British board of strategy in Ice- 
land, in Russia, to invade Germany, to 
maintain British interests in China. 

Nothing is gained by dodging the issue 
and the only question should be how can 
we best defend America. It is my con- 
tention that we can best defend America 
by preparing for national defense here, 
by conserving our resources, including 
manpower, by putting our manufacturing 
plants in order, by making our Navy, if 
possible, invincible, and by ringing our 
homeland with airports and weapons of 
defense, including aircraft. 

THIRTY-FIVE MILLION DOLLARS 


Enthusiastically the House passed the 
$8,000,000,000 so-called defense bill, 
which included $35,000,000 for a building 
for War Department employees in Vir- 
ginia. Inevitably, this must be followed 
by appropriations of other millions for 
either housing for such employees or a 
bridge or tunnel across or under the Po- 
tomac. Sober and second thought, in- 
duced someone in the administration to 
now suggest the size and cost of the 
building be reduced by half. Sometime 
Conzress may learn that first things 
should come first, especially when war 
confronts us. 

WHEAT 

Wheat farmers who complied with the 
A. A. A. program are pledged to plant a 
specified number of acres. Where farm- 
ers sowed acreage in excess of the agree- 
ment the law requires the payment of a 
penalty of 49 cents a bushel, even 
though the yield was no more than what 
might normally have been expected from 
a quota acreage. The Senate passed 
an amendment to waive the penalty on 
all wheat up to the normal acreage 
production limit when the excess wheat 
was used on the farm for livestock feed- 
ing or other farm purposes. 

COTTON 

As a resuit of the Government cotton 
program the Government has become 
the owner of something over 6,000,000 
bales of cotton. Do you know that since 
the second World War the price has 
gone up, but when the Government be- 
gan to sell its stered cotton the cotton 
growers protested, and the Senate ap- 
proved legislation prohibiting the sale of 
this Government cotton during the Eu- 
ropean war? So once more the taxpay- 
ers will hold the bag on the Government 
cotton purchases, 


THE TAX BILL 

While everyone else is being taxed, the 
Government again extends special privi- 
leges to labor unions. The Naval Affairs 
Committee recently sent out question- 
naires, and from the replies received— 
105 from A. F. of L. and 45 from C, I. 
O—it appears that on September 1, 
1939, the total assets of these unions was 
$38,161,000. On March 31, this year, 
and undoubtedly because of the national 
emergency, the strikes to which support 
has been given by the present adminis- 
tration, and the organizing campaigns 
carried on in national-defense indus- 
tries, the total assets had increased to 
$42,000,000—$11,000,000 of which, or 12 
percent, was an increase in the assets 
of the A. F. of L. and $4,182,000, or 64 
percent, was an increase shown in the 
assets of the C. I. O. 

Just why these millions should escape 
taxation when every other business or 
industrial corporation, and practically 
every individual pays, in some form, a 
tax to the Federal Government, will not 
be understood by the average citizen. 
This special favoritism is understood by 
some of us here in Washington who 
know that, in return for favors granted, 
some unions, like the C. I. O., which 
contributed more than $700,000 to one 
of Roosevelt’s campaigns, enthusiasti- 
cally support the administration, which 
in turn extends favors, through the 
N. L. R. B., the National Defense Medi- 
tion Board, the Labor Department, and 
now the Treasury Department, to the 
unions. 





In Memoriam—M. Michael Edelstein 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. SAMUEL DICKSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 31, 1941 


RADIO ADDRESSES OF HON. SAMUEL 
DICKSTEIN, OF NEW YORK, AND EMAN- 
UEL LEWIS GREENE 


Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following radio 
addresses of Emanuel Lewis Greene and 
myself over station WOV, July 27, 1941. 


BY THE CHAIRMAN, EMANUEL LEWIS GREENE 


I should like to express my heartfelt thanks 
to this public-spirited radio station, WOV, 
for granting its facilities to the M. Michael 
Edelstein Memorial Foundation. But while 
thankful, I cannot say that it gives me great 
pleasure to be present on such an ~‘ccasion. 
I should prefer, as would millions of others, 
to be paying honor to the living Michael 
Edelstein. There would be such tremendous 
satisfaction if I knew, that after the various 
speeches, I’d be able to walk over to one 
whom I was honored to call friend, and say, 
“You're doing swell, Congressman.” There’s 
nothing in this world I’d rather be 
able to do. But, if that’s to be denied me, 
I must not let grief blind me to the great 
work that lies ahead. Although I am most 
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humbly aware of my many limitations, I ac- 
cept the trust placed in me by the Con- 

‘s army of admirers who earnestly 
desire that “he shall not have died in vain.” 

I had the great privilege of assisting the 
Congressman while he was among us. How 
much work he took upon himseif, how much 
responsibility he shouldered, how unques- 
tioningly he gave of himself beyond the re- 

uirements of his office, how unstintingly 

e served his fellow man beyond the confines 
of a district—all this I saw. And my heart 
was heavy as I realized that no creature of 
fiesh and blood could long stand such a 
grueling pace. My mind was troubled as I 
saw this great man, this unselfish servant of 
the people, ignoring his own needs in his ccn- 
cern over the needs of his fellow man. I 
pleaded with him to show himself a little 
consideration—to relax, if only for an occa- 
sional week-end. But instead of resting, he 
poured out to me all that rankled in 
his heart. He pointed out the dangers 
that were menacing the Nation. Under such 
conditions, he refused to spare himself. These 
troubled times, he said, called for eternal 
vigilance, without which liberty is a hollow 
shell. With such turmoil in his heart, no 
wonder my pleas fell on deaf ears. The Con- 
gressman drove himself harder and harder— 
and liberty’s gain is our loss. 

Death may have cut short his career, but 
there is no reason for it to affect the influ- 
ence for gocd which motivated his every act. 
Such a person as M. Michael Edelstein 
doesn’t really die; in the ultimate significance 
of that word, “life,” he remains as vital in the 
spirit as ever he was in the flesh. Only now, 
in the face of his premature departure, the 
fulfi!iment of his ideals is left to other hands. 
To be entrusted with any part of the cause 
to which he gave so fully is a privilege which 
we, the survivors, accept with profound hu- 
mility. May we, the living, prove worthy of 
his great sacrifice. 

As the means of best perpetuating his 
principles and ideals, the many admirers of 
the late Congressmen have founded the M. 
Michael Edelstein Memorial Foundation, to 
raise a fund to be used for the betterment 
of human welfare. There can be no more 
fitting tribute to the man whose untimely 
passing has been such an irreparable loss to 
his family, his friends, his congregation, his 
profession, his constituents, his Nation, and, 
beyond that, to all believers in democracy 
and tolerance. Gcd grant that cur combined 
efforts should not fall too far short of the 
glorious goal that M. Michael Edelstein had 
set for himself. 

We have with us this evening one who was 
close to the late Congressman, one who fought 
side by side with him in the legislative halls 
of our Nation, and one who will see that his 
ideals will gain strength and momentum to- 
ward that better United States of America 
which we all envision. I know that you are 
eager to hear from one so eminent. There- 
fore, ladies and gentlemen, I proudly present 
the Honorable SamveL DicksTzin, Congress- 
man from New York City’s Twelfth District, 
who came here especially from his many labors 
in Washington, D. C., to tell you about your 
friend, our friend, and liberty’s friend, M. 
Michael Edelstein: 

If ever a man deserved the admiration of 
his fellow citizens for his sincerity and de- 
votion to duty, such a man was Michael 
Edelstein, a man who gave his life as a 
martyr to the cause of tolerance, liberty, 
and democracy. 

Mike Edelstein was a product of the East 
Side of the city of New York. It was here 
where he grew up, and it was here where he 
came in contact with the many citizens 
from all walks of life who came to him for 
assistance. His life centered around his dis- 
trict, and in the democratic club of his dis- 
trict he would receive callers all day long, 
and far into the wee hours of the morning. 
People came to him with all kinds of trouble, 
both personal and business. 
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He was a lawyer by profession and, as such, 
was familiar with human life from all of its 
angles. The same knowledge of human life 
which he obtained in his profession he put 
into practical application, in his conduct in 
the club. 

Mike Edelstein was one of the best-known 
men in the city. Representing as he did 
the many poor people who came to him 
for assistance and guidance, he necessarily 
enlisted for their support many men who 
were high up in the life of this community. 
Judges, Governors, even the President of the 
United States received calls from Mike 
Edelstein on behalf of his constituents. 
Mike was tireless in his work, conscientious 
in his duties, persistent in his efforts. It 
wes because of the combination of these 
qualities that he was able to accomplish for 
his constituents all the good which he 
brought into their lives. 

Mike Edelstein came to Congress only a 
year or so ago, but with the background of 
his work and attention to the duties of a 
district leader. He conducted as a Congress- 
man the same work which he had been en- 
gaged in for years, helping the poor and 
unfortunate, and making their lives easier. 

When accusations were made against the 
people of the Jewish race, Mike Edelstein 
could not let them go unchallenged. He 
took the floor. He branded as fabrications 
this slander against the Jewish race. He 
became indignant. He grew eloquent and 
finally collapsed and died. 

There had not been many people of such 
character and sincerity. Michael Edelstein 
is a shining example of devotion to truth 
and making the supreme sacrifice in the 
cause of truth and justice. 

I hope that Edelstein’s death was not in 
vain. I hope that by taking the floor in 
defense of his people he was able to con- 
vince this country of the falsity of the 
charges which were leveled against the Jews. 
Michael Edelstein proved by his life and 
achievements that just as he was sincere 
and loyal, so was the people he represented. 
He proved by his devotion to duty that other 
men of his race are likewise devoted to duty. 
He proved by attacking injustice that others 
of his race will not tolerate any injustice. 
He proved by his ability that others as able 
as he are ready to take up the torch where 
it was dropped. 

Let us pause for a moment and discuss the 
feelings of the average American as he is 
stunned by the death of this great leader. 
The American Commonwealth was founded 
on the principles of life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness, and on the principle that 
all men are created equel. This is a com- 
munity which makes no distinction of race or 
religion, a community which gives to its 
citizens equal protection of the law. 

Every fair-minded person knows that there 
is no truth or substance or any intelligent 
basis for the many anti-Semitic charges lev- 
eled against the people of the Jewish race, and 
particularly the Jewish citizens of the United 
States. In times of stress, when governments 
are on the lockout for scapegoats, some group 
or particular people are singled out for perse- 
cution. When Germany lost the war the 
pecple of that country sought to fasten the 
blame for it on the inoffensive Jewish popu- 
laticn of Germany, and in times of economic 
stress the Jews have been blamed in many 
countries of the world as being responsible 
for the misfortunes of others. But just be- 
cause blame is cast upon one race, it does not 
mean that fair-minded people should follow 
this type of propaganda. It surely has no 
place in the United States which is erected 
on the principles of American equality, and 
which boasts of being the haven for the 
oppressed from all lands. 

At the end of the World War people from 
many countries came to this country to escape 
persecution, and we have extended a welcome 
hand to refugees from many lands enabling 
them to become American citizens and partake 
of the blessings of American liberty. Men like 


Edelstein have labored for the welfare of all 
races, and in the congressional district which 
he represented one could find inhabitants of 
many racial strains, Mike Edelstein gave his 
services to humanity irrespective of race, and 
it did not make any difference to him what a 
man was as long as he was honest and law- 
abiding and devoted to American institutions. 
In honoring the memory of Congressman 
Edelstein, we honor the memory of a 
pion for truth and justice. In a 
like ours we must never forget that 
following the dictates of truth and 
can liberty prevail. Nations have lost their 
liberty because they were not vigilant, and 
because they took their democracy for 
granted. We cannot do so. We must learn 
that it is necessary to speak again and again 
without let-up about the blessings of Amer- 


0 


must not forget that bigotry and intolerance 
will raise their heads from time to time and 
seek to engulf our democracy in trouble. 
Whenever such a situation should arise, men 
like Mike Edelstein will come to the fore and 


country which will forever protect and pre- 
serve this Nation, 





Price-Control Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOSEPH J. MANSFIELD 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 4, 1941 


LETTER OF HON. RICHARD M. KLEBERG, 
OF TEXAS, TO THE DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. _ Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following letter 
written by the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Kieserc] to the Department of 
Agriculture: 

JULY 31, 1941. 
Mr. Grover C. HILL, 
Assistant Secretary, The United States 
Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Grover: Enclosed you will find copy 
of a telegram sent to me and signed by some 
good friends of mine and which is self 
explanatory. 

This telegram is merely one of a great num- 
ber of communications from farmers, gin- 
ners, and interested citizens in my district 
concerning their feelings with reference to 
the price-fixing recommendations recently 
sent to Congress by the President. Their 
uncertainty is occasioned primarily because 
of the change in conditions which render 
the original parity figure both obsolete and 
unfair with reference to cotton in particular. 

I am transmitting the message to you and 
through you to the proper authorities in the 
Department of Agriculture, with the hope 
that that great Department will do its part 
on behalf of the farmers. 

The maintenance of good credit on the 
part of the Government of the United States 
is of most vital importance today—now, more 
than ever before, and the most important 
stone in the foundation which supports the 
entire credit structure, both private and 


governmental, is made up of those elements 
which contribute to the maintenance of the 
proper balance between the earning power of 
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able liens on approximately 95 percent of 
the real property in Germany. When this 
was accomplished, Hitler rose to power and 
took charge. 

At this juncture, I want to assure you, and 
whoever may read this letter that there is no 
intention contained herein, or in my mind to 
charge anyone with predetermined or deliber- 
ated effort, looking toward the establishment 
of a socialistic state, or to convert our govern- 
ment from a representative democracy into 
any one of the various forms which are re- 
ferred to, for brevity’s sake, as “isms.” 

Keeping this in mind, however, you will 
doubtless recall that in 1940, a bill came.be- 
fore the House Committee on Agriculture, 
known as the Wheeler-Jones Bill, which had 
for its purpose the lowering of interest rates 
to the farmers of America below those now 
available through the Farm Credit set-up 
The authorship of this piece of legislation is 
known to me, and here, again, I repeat I 
make no accusation. 

I must point out, however, that this bill to 
attain the low interest rates, provided for the 
outright purchase of all stock (in agricul- 
tural loan associations and Federal land 
banks) by the Government, to be paid for by 
appropriation out of the Treasury of the 
United States. 

At the time this bill was drafted I am sure 
that its authors and backers did not realize 
that this procedure set up a system of state 
capitalism in the Farm Credit Administration. 

The reason that this plan (without regard 
to its mechanics) was considered and pre- 
sented is found in the then low prices for 
agricultural commodities and the consequent 
inability of the farmers to meet their interest 
on their notes or make payments on the prin- 
cipal thereof. In short, the earning power of 
the farmers in the use of their property was 
below the requirements of the collateral which 
they gave for credit extended to them. 

Now, with reference to the telegram, it 
should be perfectly clear that the parity price 
or figure used during the consideration and 
enactment of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act is today obsolete because of mounting 
costs in the field of production of articles 
which the farmer must buy if he proposes ta 
live as other folks, under our present-day 
American standards. For instance, there hag 
been no ceiling whatsoever proposed with ref- 
erence to the wages of organized labor. There 
has never been any serious contention thdt 
their demands for increases might be unrea- 
sonable, even though in many instances they 
have been made without referency to the 
industry which employs them. 

The wages of money are generally referred 
to as interest, which, like the wages of labor, 
can be too high just as readily as they can 
be too low. The maintenance of a living 
wage by dispassionate assay as a part of the. 
general picture is equal in importance to the 
maintenance of a fair and just interest rate 
in a nation where so much depends upon 
credit. So that, old friend, in this appeal to 
you for assistance, I am hoping that the 
great Department of Agriculture will remem- 
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ber that, with reference to cotton, for in- 
stance, the parity figure to be set, if the 
price-control legislation goes through, must 
in all events be at least 20 cents. There 
should likewise be, in my opinion, some 
elasticity, permitting in the case of unpre- 
dictable events, such as a still greater in- 
crease in costs, which would permit the 
price-fixing administration to increase the 
price up to 22 cents. 

I hope that the Department will back us 
up if this legislation goes through. Per- 
sonally I have very serious doubts concern- 
ing either its wisdom or soundness. 

With every good wish and the highest of 
personal regards and confidence, I am, as 
always, 

Sincerely your friend, 
RICHARD M. KLEBERG. 





John B. Kelly 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES P. McGRANERY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 4, 1941 


TWO EDITORIALS 


Mr. McGRANERY. Mr. _ Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following edi- 
torials: 


RIGHT MAN FOR THE JOB 


President Roosevelt, acting through Direc- 
tor of Civilian Defense LaGuardia, has picked 
the right man in appointing John B. Kelly 
as director of physical training in the Na- 
tion’s civilian defense program. 

Kelly is familiar with the need to “toughen 
up” America for national defense. Last fall 
the President asked Kelly to map a program 
for improving the national health. His rec- 
ommendations were accepted by the Presi- 
dent, although pressure of other duties kept 
the President from acting upon them. 

Kelly is ideally suited to the job. One of 
the Nation’s greatest athletes, he is at the 
same time an able organizer. Champion 
Olympic carsman, war veteran, businessman, 
he still has found time to serve the commu- 
nity as Pennsylvania Secretary of Revenue 
and as chairman of the Democratic City Com- 
mittee—a position he is now forced to yield 
for his new task. 

And he exhibits the kind of health all of 
us would like to have. At 51, 21 years after he 
first won an Olympic rowing championship, 
he is still in perfect physical condition. He 
still rows regularly, plays golf and handball. 

We wish him luck in making America 
strong for defense and for civilian life as well. 


A CHAMPION ATHLETE FOR THE JOB 


Both his business and political careers 
give Democratic City Chairman John B. 
Kelly valuable experience and background 
for his new job as national director of physi- 
cal training, to which he has been appointed 
at the instance of Mayor LaGuardia in his 
capacity as Director of Civilian Defense. 

But besides the organizing abilities Mr. 
Kelly undoubtedly possesses, he has an 
equally valuable asset. Past 51, there are 
few men anywhere near that area of life 
who can so well measure up to the athletic 
ideal as Jack Kelly. As a matter of fact, 
there are many younger men who might envy 
Mr. Kelly his present condition of health 
and fitness. 


There is ample justification for his own 
comment yesterday that the health of young 
men in America is “in a shocking condition.” 
The draft figures eloquently demonstrate its 
truth. Some facts of Jack Kelly’s own life 
attest that this needn’t be so. 

By his own account he was a skinny youth 
when he became interested in rowing and 
got his chance to learn how on the Schuyl- 
kill, But the Kelly who became world cham- 
pion oarsman was no stripling. He was 31 
years old when he swept over the line at 
Antwerp, in 1920, ahead of Beresford, win- 
ner of the Diamond Sculls, and clinched his 
world title. 

Mr. Kelly is stepping out of politics “for 
the duration.” Even his opponents, who 
heve admired his fighting qualities and his 
sportsmanship, may look upon that with 
greater regret than Mr. Kelly himself may 
feel. But he is taking up a task of immense 
usefulness. 

It is one that calls for the qualities of a 
champion. The President and Mr. LaGuar- 
dia made a good choice. 





Congress Should Awaken 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 4, 1941 


STATEMENT OF CATHRINE CURTIS, NA- 
TIONAL DIRECTOR OF WOMEN IN- 
VESTORS IN AMERICA, INC. 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
following statement from Cathrine 
Curtis, National Director of Women In- 
vestors In America, Inc., should awaken 
every true Representative of the people 
to a program which is moving so rapidly 
that only prompt and vigorous action 
will prevent the complete establishment 
of a dictatorship here: 


NEWS CENSORSHIP CONCEALED IN PROPERTY- 
SEIZURE MEASURE—BILL ALSO CAN END PRIVATE 
PROPERTY OWNERSHIP, WOMAN LEADER CHARGES 
WASHINGTON, August 3.—Charging the 

property-seizure bill, S. 1579, combined with 

the newly expanded war-materials’ list of the 
export-control Office may sound the death 
knell of free speech and private property 
ownership in this country, Cathrine Curtis, 
national director of Women Investors In 

America, Inc., today called cn Congress to 

return the bill to committee for further 

study and consideration. The House Mili- 

tary Affairs Committee, through its chairman, 

ANDREW J. May, of Kentucky, reported the 

bill to the House Friday after hearing only 

one witness, Assistant Secretary of War 

Patterson. 

The bill will legalize the unlimited emer- 
gency declaration issued by the President 
May 27 and empowering him to requisition 
the use of any military or naval equipment, 
supplies, or munitions, or component parts 
thereof, or machinery, tools, or materials nec- 
essary for the manufacture, servicing, or Op- 
eration of such equipment whenever he deter- 
mines such action is necessary to the na- 
tional-defense program. Maintaining that 
the export-control list—which was hurriedly 
expanded as the property-seizure bill was be- 
ing rushed through the Senate—can be used 
to determine what constitutes “component 
parts” of such military supplies, etc., Miss 
Curtis points out this list now includes news- 
papers, books, magazines, and other publica- 
tions, as well as newsprint, all types of print- 
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ing paper and inks, cuts, engravings, and 
other materials vitally important to news- 
paper and printing production. 

“Not only does this bill threaten the jobs 
and existence of nearly 6,000,000 workers and 
the 200,000 small manufacturing plants em- 
ploying them, it now assumes the aspect of 
an iron-clad censorship control measure be- 
ing rushed through Congress under guise of 
preventing a few second-hand dealers from 
profiteering in second-hand tools and equip- 
ment,” Miss Curtis said in her statement. 
“If the bill becomes law it can be used—to- 
gether with the export control list—effective- 
ly to suppress all printed opposition to the 
war-involvement program, including publi- 
cation by newspapers of information which 
those in power do not wish made available 
to the public, as well as to end the right 
privately to own property in this country. 

“This is the second time within a week 
the House Military Affairs Committee has 
taken such summary action relative to im- 
portant legislation—hearing only Govern- 
ment witnesses and practically refusing to 
permit representatives of the people to testi- 
fy. The last occasion was in the case of hear- 
ings on proposals to extend the service of 
men in the draft where—after protest—the 
committee finally did reopen its hearings on 
that measure and to listen to the statements 
of mothers and fathers of draftees now in 
camp. 

“There are many things connected with 
apparent attempts to rush this property-sei- 
zure legislation through that should be 
brought to the attention of the public,” she 
said. “In the first piace, in testifying before 
this same committee some weeks ago, Assist- 
ant Secretary of War Patterson admitted 
there now are laws on the statute books per- 
mitting seizure of plants and equipment 
needed in the national-defense program. He 
also admitted there is no law now existent 
permitting seizure of personal property. 

“It is interesting to note in this connection 
that—despite the insistence of those favor- 
ing the legislation that it does not grant 
power to seize personal property—the House 
committee added an amendment to the bill 
specifying that the personal firearms of citi- 
zens could not be seized under it. If there is 
no power to seize personal property concealed 
in this bill, why did the committee deem it 
advisable to add that amendment? 

“Continually during Senate committee 
hearings on this bill, the question was asked 
as to what might be considered ‘component 
parts’ of military equipment and supplies— 
but no definite answer was offered by its 
proponents. Now we find an alarming simi- 
larity between the wording of this measure 
and that of the order issued late last month 
by the Export Control office expanding the 
number of items that may be considered 
military supplies, equipment, ammunition or 
the component parts thereof. It reads: 

“Military equipment, or component parts 
thereof, or machinery, tools, or materials, or 
supplies necessary for the manufacture, 
servicing or operation thereof * * *.’ 

“That list now includes newspapers, books, 
magazines and other publications; news- 
print, all types of printing paper and inks; 
cuts, engravings and other materials required 
to produce newspapers or booklets. In fact 
it includes almost every type of article imag- 
inable—including the bathtub and kitchen 
sink! 

“The chronology of this measure is most 
interesting. The Senate Military Affairs 
Committee reached an agreement as to its 
wording about 4 o’clock on July 17. The 
President issued a proclamation ordering an 
expansion of the war materials and supplies 
export control list at 4:30 o’clock the same 
afternoon—but the order was not published 
until July 19. 

“Senator A. B. CHANDLER, of Kentucky, filed 
the Senate Committee’s report with the 
Senate Clerk while that body was not in sese 
sion on July 18. The following day, the Ad 
ministrator of Export Control—acting under 
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authority of the President’s proclamation of 
July 17—issued the new list—but did not file 
it until 10:06 o’clock on the morning of 
July 21 and it was not officially published 
until July 22—the day on which the Senate 
passed the bill after only a few hours debate. 

“If there is no intent to suppress free 
speech in this country and to seize purely per- 
sonal property for alleged national defense 
needs why all this hurried action on this 
bill—particularly since it is admitted there 
now is sufficient law to permit requisitioning 
materials and plants actually needed for de- 
fense purposes,” Miss Curtis asked. 

“The President alone is granted power un- 
der this bill to determine what constitutes 
component parts of military supplies. Will he 
use the newly expanded war materials list of 
the Export Control Office as his yardstick to 
determine what he can requisition under this 
bill if it becomes law? 

“These are only a few of the questions 
to which Congress should obtain answers be- 
fore it considers this legislation. If the House 
Military Affairs Committee had given notice 
of open hearings on this bill, considerable 
evidence would have been placed before it 
that would greatly assist Congress in obtain- 
ing these answers. The committee-hearing 
plan is an important part of our governmental 
system. Through it, the elected representa- 
tives of the people are given an opportunity to 
hear the testimony of their constituents—the 
people who are requested to provide the 
money for the support of government. Cer- 
tainly they are entitled to be heard—in this 
case particularly—and Congress should refuse 
to consider this legislation at this time if it 
believes in Constitutional government and 
free speech.” 








The United States Repudiates Its Own 


Pan American Declaration 
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HON. GEORGE HOLDEN TINKHAM 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
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Monday, August 4, 1941 





EDITORIAL FROM THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 





Mr. TINKHAM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
ORD, I include the following editorial 
from the Saturday Evening Post of July 
26, 1941: 

{From the Saturday Evening Post of July 
26, 1941] 
OUR FORGOTTEN NEUTRALITY 

Flies in the ointment of pan-American 
solidarity, especially Argentina’s sullen neu- 
trality toward what its Government still calls 
the European war, require to be dealt with 
patiently. We need to remember that neu- 
trality was the first position of the United 
States Government and the one it very 
urgently recommended to all its good neigh- 
bors in the south. 

In September 1939 the 21 American re- 
publics sent delegates to a meeting in Pan- 
ama City to discuss and establish upon 
common ground a complete and uniform 
pan-American neutrality. Nine countries 
sent their foreigh ministers in person; the 
12 others sent their best substitutes. The 
Government of the United States sent 
Sumner Welles, Under Secretary of State, 


with 1 assistant, 4 advisers, 1 press officer, 
and a secretary. 

Mr. Welles said, “It is our common desire 
to take under consideration the complicated 
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question of our rights and duties as neutrals, 
in view of the outbreak of general war in 


Europe. 

Eight resolutions and declarations were 
adopted. The im t one was the gen- 
eral declaration of neutrality. This was to 
“reaffirm the status of general neutrality of 
the American republics,” and to that end 
they agreed, among other things, to: 

“Prevent on their respective territories the 
enlistment of persons to serve in the mili- 
tary, naval, or air forces of the belligerents; 
the retaining or inducing of persons to go 
beyond their respective shores for the pur- 
pose of taking part in belligerent opera- 
tions; the setting on foot of any military, 
naval, or aerial expedition in the interests of 
the belligerents; the fitting out, arming, or 
augmenting of the forces or armament of 
any ship or vessel to be employed in the 
service of one of the belligerents, to cruise 
or commit hostilities against another bellig- 
erent or its nationals or property,” and, 
“with regard to belligerent warships, that 
not more than three at a time be admitted 
in their own ports or waters and in any case 
they shall not be allowed to remain more 
than 24 hours.” 

Compare the precise terms of that declara- 
tion with these lines from the President’s re- 
port to Congress on the first 90 days of the 
lease-lend law: 

“Allied ships are being repaired by us. 
Allied ships are being equipped by us to pro- 
tect them from mines, and are being armed by 
us to protect them as much as possible 
against raiders. Naval vessels of Britain are 
being repaired by us, so that they can return 
quickly to their naval tasks. * * * With 
our natural resources, our productive capac- 
ity, and the genius of our people for mass 
production, we will help Britain to outstrip 
the Axis powers in munitions of war, and we 
will see to it that these munitions get to the 
places where they can be effectively used to 
weaken and defeat the aggressors.” 

The American republics were not consulted 
about the lease-lend law, although it was 
going to involve the Government of the 
United States in the war and involve indi- 
rectly the whole hemisphere. The Govern- 
ment of the United States alone departed 
from its neutrality, as it had a perfect sov- 
ereign right to do; but, on the other hand, 
the Government of Argentina and, for that 
matter, all the other American republics, 
have a perfect right to stand on the articles 
of Panama, 
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Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, it may 
be that we have been thinking about the 
new tax bill, which we just passed and 
which added $3,500,000,000 on top of the 
other taxes which you will pay this year. 

Note this example: Under the pres- 
ent law, a single man, whose net income 
is $2,000, pays an income tax of $44. 
Under the new bill, he will pay $110. 

Perhaps it will not make you laugh. It 
would not make you cry, if you knew that 
the levying of this new tax was getting 
us somewhere. During the 8 fiscal years 
from 1934 to 1941, your Uncle Sam took 











in $40,000,000,000, but he spent sixty- 
seven and one-half billions, which leaves 
him twenty-seven and one-half billions 
in the hole. 

When this new tax money of $3,500,- 
000,000 comes in and is added to all taxes 
which you will pay during the fiscal year 
which began July 1, 1941, and which will 
end June 30, 1942, the Government will 
still be shy, if we spend as planned on 
this year’s business, something over ten 
billions. 

You know, the administration is giv- 
ing away the taxpayer’s money right and 
left to China and Russia and others, and 
Congress has already appropriated, or 
authorized the expenditure, this year of 
something like fifty-two billion, and for 
the 12-month period which began on 
July 1, 1941, and which will end on June 
30, 1942, we expect to spend twenty-two 
billion. That means over $1,830,000 every 
30 days. 

Even the New Deal spenders and wast- 
ers, experts that they are, cannot spend 
that much money—at least, they have 
found it impossible to do so up to this 
time. So do you know what they are 
doing? They are giving it away in mil- 
lion- and billion-dollar lots to foreign 
governments, including the communistic 
Government of Russia arid the China- 
men. 

Hang onto your shirt, brother, and 
do not take off your shoes at night, for 
the New Deal will get both if it has its 
way, and you will wake up some morning 
finding a comrade in Russia wearing 
their equivalent, while the war party uses 
more of your tax money to furnish gaso- 
line to Japan, to blow the Chinamen to 
bits, while furnishing the Chinamen with 
aviators and planes to shoot down Japa- 
0 bombers flown by American gaso- 

ne, 

For good measure, we are furnishing 
the Russians the implements of war to 
deprive the Finns of their territory and 
lives. And the Finns are the only people 
who are paying their first World War 
debt. The New Deal slogan in this in- 
stance seems to be, “Shoot your debtor 
if he starts paying his debt and, if he 
refuses, lend or give him more.” 

No, do not swear. I do not approve 
of swearing. But you might do a little 
praying, for if God does not help us, it 
does begin to look as though we shall 
never have sense or determination 
enough to keep ourselves from sliding 
down the broad and easy way to the hell 
that awaits all foolish nations. 





Shall Congress Declare a National Emer- 
gency and Shall the Selectees Be Re- 
tained Indefinitely 
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Mr. O’BRIEN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, August 27, 1940, Public Reso- 
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lution 96 was adopted, authorizing the 
President to order the National Guard 
and Reserve officers into active military 
service for a period of 12 months. Sep- 
tember 16, 1940, the Selective Training 
and Service Act was adopted. In regard 
to the National Guard, this act provided 
that whenever Congress determines that 
troops are needed for national security 
in excess of the Regular Army and those 
in active training and service under the 
Selective Training and Service Act, the 
National Guard, or such part thereof as 
may be necessary, shall be ordered to 
active Federal service and continued 
therein so long as such necessity exists. 

The Selective Training and Service Act 
of 1940 also provided for the induction 
for trainiug and service Of persons se- 
lected between the ages of 21 and 36 (sub- 
sequently reduced to 28) for a period of 
12 months, except that when Congress 
declares that the national interest is im- 
periled, the 12-month period may be ex- 
tended by the President to such time as 
may be necessary in the interest of na- 
tionel defense. 

There is a further provision that each 
selectee, after the completion of the 
training and service period, should be- 
come a@ member of the Reserve forces 
for a period of 10 years, subject to call 
for service. The number of selectees to 
be inducted for training and service 
under the act is limited to $00,000 men. 

Both the Selective Training and Serv- 
ice Act and Public Resolution 96, in the 
case of the National Guard and Reserve 
officers, limit the service to the Western 
Hemisphere and the Territories and pos- 
sessions of the United States. 

I believe that the National Guard and 
Reserve officers are in a separate cate- 
gory, regarding the extension of their 
service, from the selectees under the Se- 
lective Training and Service Act, and I 
believe that Congress should pass such 
legislation as may be required to author- 
ize their retention in service as long as 
may be necessary. Legislation te accom- 
plish this docs not require that Con- 
gress shall declare a national emergency, 
and I am not in favor of Congress de- 
claring a national emergency. A declara- 
tion of national emergency under pres- 
ent circumstances may be interpreted as 
an authorization to carry on war. I be- 
lieve that Congress should discharge its 
functions as the situations are presented. 

The discharge of the selectees under 
the Selective Training and Service Act 
after the expiration of their 12-month 
period does not mean that the United 
States Army will become disintegrated by 
the sudden withd’awal of those so in- 
ducted. The first selectees were inducted 
On November 20, 1940. The numbers of 
selectees inducted by months thereafter 
are as follows: 


November-—December_.........-.--. 19, 327 
ON i ciate ccinitsedisgttam nares mse ene 73, 633 
RR ok tii etticd be cdécnticdmabane 90, 238 
i 8a es i Bee wthnondes 153, 437 
Na aici in cdl eae elensae nied Boeigilp ial 124, 982 
OT iain a enctbicd tactic tethntip sith mining 62, 456 
PU iE ca dibdb eh ncitiddunamaemana 79, 522 


From the hearings, it appears that the 
Army General Staff seek the extension 


of time because they object to being 
forced to release men after the specific 
termination of 12 months. They want 
to release them depending on where they 
are located and depending on the devel- 
opments of the national situation. A 
strong argument is also made on the 
grounds that the selectees are mingled in 
divisions with other units of the Army 
and that some of the units containing 
selectees, have taken their posts at places 
such as Trinidad, Honolulu, and Alaska, 
and there is a time element involved in 
relieving troops at the end of specific 
periods. 

I have carefully considered these argu- 
ments and reasons, and I am in favor of 
making it possible for our General Staff 
to form and train an efficient army for 
the purposes of defending this country 
and our interests in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. I am not in favor of amassing 
an army of such size that would be de- 
signed for an invasion of Europe or any 
other continent. I am persuaded by the 
testimony at the hearings that our Army 
General Staff are preparing a program 
for the defense of this country and the 
Western Hemisphere, with which I 
heartily concur. At the same time it is 
evident that there is a movement on foot 
to use our troops abroad. The Prime 
Minister of England stated in the British 
Parliament that this country was on the 
verge of entering the war. The British 
commander in India end the British 
commander in northern Africa have 
both publicly anncunced that they need 
our troops. 

None of the European countries is 
quite like ours, and we cannot be sure 
that any of them in the long run will be 
our real friend. Europe through all the 
years since our country was founded, has 
had its royalty, oppression, wars, and 
poverty, and for these reasons the people 
who built up this country came here and 
established a nation which is distinct 
and different, and which I feel has a 
destiny for the whole world, and I believe 
that this destiny will be best fulfilled if 
we refrain from becoming just another 
totalitarian belligerent, as we would be- 
come if we undertook the invasion of 
Europe. 

Therefore, I believe in a sane program 
fully to protect our Nation and our in- 
terests and our place in the future of the 
world. 

To accomplish those ends, as applied 
to the present situation presented to 
Congress, I am in favor of enacting legis- 
lation authorizing retention of our Na- 
tional Guard and Reserve officers, or 
such part thereof as may be necessary. 

I favor extending the time of service 
of future selectees from 12 months to a 
maximum of 18 months, which provision, 
I think, will fully meet the reasonable 
needs of the Army General Staff. I am 
in favor of releasing all selectees now in 
service no later than at the end of 18 
months from their induction, with the 
provision that if war is declared by or 
upon this country, all are subject to 
service. 
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Mr. McARDLE. Mr. Speaker, being 
fully cognizant of the task confronting 
the Ways and Means Committee in 
bringing about the tax bill known as 
H. R. 5417, I cannot agree with the com- 
mittee that that section of the bill which 
seeks to impose a special tax upon the 
manufacturers of neon-tube signs, elec- 
tric signs, and electric advertising de- 
vices, primarily because of the hardship 
which such taxes would impose on labor. 

The proposed taxes would produce a 
comparatively small amount of revenue 
and the cost of collecting the tax on out- 
door advertising would leave little, if any, 
net revenue for the Treasury. 

The tax imposed by section 3269 of 
part XI, is a tax only upon the concerns 
engaged in outdoor advertising as a busi- 
ness and therefore would fall upon less 
than 20 percent of the outdoor adver- 
tising signs and structures maintained in 
the United States, as over 80 percent of 
the total number and particularly the 
small signs are maintained by those who 
use them to advertise their own business 
and would escape any taxation under this 
proposal. 

This is patently unfair and discrimina- 
tory and moreover H. R. 5417 proposes 
to tax only a portion of outdoor adver- 
tising and radio advertising and levies no 
tax whatever on the other national ad- 
vertising mediums, such as newspapers, 
magazines, and direct-mail advertising. 

If one national medium of advertising 
is to be taxed by the Federal Government, 
then certainly all should be taxed, but I 
do not believe in excise taxes upcn any 
of them, because they all produce sales 
and profits and we should tax profits in- 
stead of the source of profit. Organized 
labor would be most injuriously affected 
by the proposed tax on outdoor adver- 
tising companies. 

The unions that will be most seriously 
affected by a restriction in the operation 
of the source of their employment as a 
result of the enactment of this section 
are the sign, scene, and pictorial artists, 
billposters, electrical workers, sheet- 
metal workers, carpenters, and common 
laborers. These are the crafts that are 
directly employed by the outdoor adver- 
tising industry. However, the influence 
of this industry extends to a great many 
other crafts which are employed in sup< 
plying the materials consumed by the 
outdoor-advertising industry such as 
paper, paints, printing ink, metal mate< 
rials, lumber, brushes, and so forth. 

Two of the above-mentioned crafts, 
namely, sign, scene, and pictorial artists, 
and billposters are composed of highly 
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trained mechanics, and since this par- 
ticular industry offers the only possible 
employment for their particular type of 
work and it requires years of training to 
develop first-class mecha.ics in these two 
classes of employment, to place any re- 
striction upon or retard in any way the 
activities in this industry would inflict a 
hardship on these two crafts. The other 
crafts may find other employment and 
the hardships may not be as great. How- 
ever, the first two crafts mentioned could 
not possibly find any other source of em- 
ployment which would permit these men 
and women to continue to enjoy the full 
benefits in compensation for their years 
of study and training to qualify them as 
mechanics in their chosen field. 

I sincerely believe that the enactment 
of this section of the revenue bill will 
inflict a hardship on this source of em- 
ployment and cause employers to dis- 
continue some of the liberal practices 
which employees now enjoy, and the 
elimination or restriction of these prac- 
tices wculd materially reduce the work- 
ing periods of the members of these sev- 
eral classes of craftsmen and by the 
reduction of the working period, there 
would be a marked reduction in the 
amount of income tax which these crafts- 
men have paid to the Federal Govern- 
ment in past years. By such reduction, 
the amount of money which may be re- 
ceived by the Government as a result of 
this excise tax would be wiped out by 
the reduction in personal income tax. 

Some of the practices now in force in 
the outdoor advertising industry which 
furnish employment and extend the 
working periods are the maintenance of 
plants and plus services which are fur- 
nished the advertiser to make the ad- 
vertising dollar more effective. 

On behalf of organized labor I strongly 
urge that before final enactment of H. R. 
5417, it be either amended to include all 
advertising, such a tax being, in my opin- 
ion, economically sound. In the alterna- 
tive I would favor the elimination of the 
proposed tax on people engaged in out- 
door advertising. 

Cutdoor advertising rendered a great 
service to the Government in the World 
War, and I am including in my remarks 
copies of commendatory letters received 
from the late President Woodrow Wilson, 
the then Secretary of the Treasury, Wil- 
liam Gibbs McAdoo, and Dr. Livingston 
Farrand, chairman, central committee cf 
the American Red Cross: 

THE WHITr HOUSE, 
Washington, July 9, 1919. 
Mr. W. W. WORKMAN, 
Poster Advertising Association, Inc., 
Chicago, Ill. 

My Drar MR. WORKMAN: I am very glad 
indeed to express through you my sincere 
appreciation of the cooperation of the Poster 
Advertising Association with the various 
publicity departments of the Government 
during the war. 

The members of the association lent in- 
valuable aid to the Liberty Loan, fuel, food, 
Red Cross and other campaigns by con- 
stantly reminding patriotic Americans of 
their duties to their country during the 
war. 

The value of 
overestimated. 

Sincerely, 


such a service cannot be 


Wooprow WILSON, 


‘Treasury DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, October 23, 1918. 
F. H. Foutton, Ese., 

Vice Chairman of Committee on 
Cooperation with the Government, 
Poster Advertising Association, 

New York, N. Y. 

My Dear MR. FULTON: Will you be good 
enough to convey to the members of the 
Poster Association my deep ap- 
preciation of their patriotic cooperation in 
the Fourth Liberty Loan campaign. 

Without cost to the Government, the 
membership of the Poster Ad Asso- 
ciation donated the posting of more than 
twenty-three thousand 24-sheet Liberty 
Loan posters—a service which was of valu- 
able assistance in carrying the message of 
the Government to the people of the coun- 


Individual posting companies in writing 
to the Treasury Department have uniformly 
volunteered their services in future loans 
with the same degree of spontaneity and 
loyalty that has characterized their assist- 
ance in the past. It is a pleasure to thank 
every member of the organization for their 
helpful cooperation. 

Sincerely yours, 
W. G. McApoo, 


THe AMERICAN RED Cross, 
Washington, D. C., May 20, 1919. 
Mr. W. W. WORKMAN, 

Washington Representative, Committee 
on Government Relations, Poster Ad- 
vertising Association, 

The New Cochran Hotel, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. WoRKMAN: Through you we de- 
sire to thank the Poster Advertising Associa- 
tion for its patriotic and generous assistance 
to the Red Cross during its war campaigns 
for funds and membership. 

I am informed by our Department of De- 
velopment that in the two war-fund drives 
of 1917 and 1918, and in the two member- 
ship drives in the same years, your associa- 
tion handled 43,000 of the large 24-sheet 
posters. This assistance was given through- 
out the whole United States and was very 
helpful to the cause. 

Very sincerely yours, 
LIVINGSTON FARRAND, 
Chairman, Central Committee, 
American Red Cross. 
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Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following address 
which I made before the General Wel- 
fare Federation of America on July 12, 
1941: 

Mr. Chairman and fellow workers, conven- 
tions are inspiring. They spur our efforts 
and stir our souls. But, like our work in 
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the essence of democracy and pave the way 
for such occasions as we have here this 
afternoon 


In Washington we meet much the same 
situations as you good folks meet out in 
the field. We have our day to day problems 
and must face them. As a member of the 
Appropriations Committee of the House of 
Representatives I have had my full share of 
these problems—your problems—and I have 
devoted full time and effort in helping to 
work out their solution. 

Not the least of these problems is that 
of how best to provide real economic security 
in the sunset of life to those whom industry 


‘has cast aside with the comment, too old. 


This problem is a real one. It is on our 
doorstep and is crying for solution. All our 
worry over the defense situation cannot 
obscure it or lessen its appeal. We must do 
something about it. 

In the Congress of the United States there 
are 156 Representatives who believe that the 
measure you are all working for—the Gen- 
eral Welfare Act, H. R. 1410—prestents the 
solution. They have studied it. They be- 
lieve in it. They have signed a steering 
committee resolution to work for it. 

As chairman of this steering committee I 
am here today to bring you “heir greetings 
and to urge vou to continue your battle 
for proper protection of our senior citizens in 
America. There must be no lessening of 
effort, no let-up in the struggle. 

The international situation is such today 
that humanitarian reforms are likely to be 
given scant consideration unless a live, 
energetic group such as yours stirs up 
thought and action on behalf of a sound 
proposal to remedy conditions. I want to 
congratulate you upon your perseverance in 
sticking to your campaign all these years. 

I want particularly to compliment you 
people upon the reasonableness of your de- 
mands and upon your legislative approach 
to the problem confronting you. You have 
asked nothing unfair, nothing that your 
Government could not grant on a pay-as- 
you-go basis. Impossible demands get no- 
where legislatively, while reasonable dé- 
mands are considered Seriously. 

Herein lies the reason for the fact that ever 
since you have been in existence as an or- 
ganization you have been one of the out- 
standing groups in your field of endeavor. 
There were times when I wondered if your 
membership were large enough to muster 
the needed strength in Congress to keep the 
General Welfare Act alive. Always you have 
come through and your bill is in fine repute 
in the Congress with far more strength for 
it than was expected. It is a tribute to your 
legislative approach to the problem that 
you can produce a steering committee reso- 
lution with 156 congressional signatures 
thereon. That, in itself, is a remarkable 
achievement. To get that many supporters 
signed up as a steering committee on behalf 
of any legislative proposal is something un- 
usual in Washington, where a steering com- 
mittee of 50 Congressmen is considered large. 
You have over two times that many. You 
lack but 62 of having enough to pass the 
measure which is an indication of real 
strength. 

So I say to you this afternoon, keep up the 
good fight. Try to get a floor under Federal 
pensions of $30 per month. Ceilings are 
meaningless in pension matters. It is the 
floor or guaranty that counts. The Federal 
Government can always raise the amount 
later. It should never lower it. Once any 
legislative gain is made in this field it will 
remain for all time to come, to protect all 
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succeeding generations as well as our own. 
If you can get your unconditional flat $30 
per month Federal annuity for all senior 
citizens regardless of financial circumstances 
and on a pay-as-you-go basis under present 
conditions you will be accomplishing marvels. 
It simply isn’t in the cards to get more. As 
@ member of the Appropriations Committee 
of the House I know that this Congress will 
not appropriate more than $3,000,000,000 ad- 
ditional for pensions, and $3,000,000,000 more 
than We are now paying cannot be stretched 
to give more than $30 per month to the 
9,000,000 senior citizens who could apply for 
such an annuity. 

Legislative advance is always secured by a 
series of steps forward and compromise. 
What would happen if you could get your 
basic guaranty of $30 per month written 
into law time alone can tell. But if it is not 
adequate, you can continus the fight to have 
it raised, at the same time turning your guns 
on the State legislatures to get them to sup- 
plement this basic Federal annuity on the 
basis of need. You should have no trouble 
in this regard. In many States, such as 
California, Washington, Colorado, and Mas- 
sachusetts, State pensions of $20 per month 
in addition to the Federal allotment have 
already been voted and no change in the law 
would be necessary to give a full $50 per 
month total Federa:-State pension to those 
now on the pension rolls. In other States 
agitation could be created to supplement the 
general Federal annuity for those unable to 
live on the $30 grar.ted and the main argu- 
ment used by the States against such a 
supplement allowance—that is, its tremen- 
dous cost—would be gone, as the Federal 
Government would have taken over the main 
pension load of $3,000,000,000 per year. The 
States could therefore easily afford to at 
least continue theis present total pension 
load for all the States of $20,000,000 per 
month or $240,000,000 per year. If the States 
did nothing more than they are doing at the 
present time, it would mcan pension in- 
creases from the States to those now on the 
old-age assistance rolls, as this group is a 
diminishing group, and if the States did not 
have to take on new pensioners because of 
the Federal Government assuming that load, 
more and more State funds would become 
available for the present pensioners as this 
group becomes less and less numerous by 
the passing of time and the tolls of the grim 
reaper. 

This is the practical way of looking at this 
problem. Let us make progress one step at 
a time and not expect miracles to happen. 
Let us develop a practicable, workable pro- 
gram that fits into the scheme of things and 
make what gains we can even in spite of the 
present emergency conditions under which 
we are living. 

I recall the day when some opposed laws 
providing for 10 hours per day as a maxi- 
mum workday on the ground that this 
would stabilize the hours at this figure. You 
all know what has happened. We have gone 
on and on, first from 10 hours to 8 hours and 
then from 8 hours to 6 hours. So it will be 
with pensions. If we get our basic prin- 
ciples enacted into law at this session of 
Congress we will be fortunate indeed. Then 
we will have our foot in the door. We will 
have a ladder to climb; the rest will be easy 
and progress will come in steady strides until 
we reach the ultimate goal we have set in 
our measure of $60 at 60, just as the Civil 
War veterans raised their pensions by succes- 
Sive steps from $6 per month to $60 per 
month. 

I don’t know if you people fully appreciate 
the stupendous possibilities of the reform we 
are advocating. Roughly, about one-half of 
our population is now guaranteed social or 
economic security in their later years under 
title II of the Social Security Act. We pro- 


pose in one fell sweep, to grant this same 
security to the other half of the population 
by blanketing in all those not now covered 
by title II or some other form of Federal 
annuities. Approximately 65,000,000 people 
will be affected by our reform. The added 
charge on our Federal finances will be over 
3,000,000,000 a year—a charge which must 
be met by taxation, for we propose a pay-as- 
you-go system. To ask more than this at 
the present time is sheer folly. That is why 
I congratulate you upon the moderation you 
have shown in your demands upon Congress, 
and that is why I feel that you will not only 
be able to keep your measure active at all 
times but will eventually carry it on to 
victory. 

Just how long it will be before we can 
accomplish definite results along the lines 
we are advocating no one can say. The 
international situation is such that we in 
Congress have, of necessity, had to turn 
our attention mainly to the defense of 
our Nation. We must not, however, in 
our all-out efforts for defense forget the 
defenseless. We must not forget the gray- 
haired men and women who have striven 
and toiled to make this Nation what it is 
today. We must not forget our obligation 
to them. We must see to it that their 
declining days are spent in comfort and 
security. 

One of the best ways to do this is through 
the General Welfare Act—H. R. 1410— 
America’s adequate pension measure. No 
other measure seeks to protect the old 
folks with a guaranty, except one measure 
which carries a guaranty of $60 per month, 
or $9,000,000,000 per year, but which has 
no support whatever in Washington because 
of its extremist approach to the problem. 
No other measure seeks to protect our 
senior citizens through a reserve fund to 
take care of the situation should the war 
end and revenues fall, while more would be 
forced to apply for the annuity. No other 
measure carries funeral benefits. No other 
measure has a sound tax base to support 
it, a gross profit or added-value tax of 2 
percent with exemptions for the cost of 
materials, and the first $80 per month, or 
$960 per year, of gross income. 





The Tax Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JAMES A. SHANLEY 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 4, 1941 


Mr. SHANLEY. Mr. Speaker, I have a 
letter from very responsible authorities 
in connection with our tax bill which 
speaks for itself. I might add that even 
with the taxes from the three other sub- 
way concerns in New York, Philadelphia, 
and Boston, not listed in this letter, the 
yield for the entire industry as common 
carriers on common-carrier property will 
be but $75,000. I am certain that the 
costs of administration for this would be 
prohibitive from conversations I have 
had with those who know costs of col- 
lections. 

As the committee has rightly expressed 
its desire to remedy the situation which 
concerns the outdoor advertisers in their 
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plight, I am hopeful that. this aid can be 

extended to these men who employ comi- 

mon carriers for their displays. The 
doubt about applicability to common car- 
riers ought to be sufficient to remove this 
group, but that doubt, plus the inade- 
quate returns, ought to definitely settle 
the question. The argument of the 
parties affected is so cogent that I am 
including it in my statement. 

AvucustT 1, 1941. 

Hon. James A. SHANLEY, 

House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN SHANLEY: The Ways 
and Means Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives included section 3269 as part of 
the revenue bill of 1941, which section im- 
poses a tax on outdoor advertising. The 
minimum rate of $5 for any cutdoor billboard 
less than 300 square feet was subsequently 
amended by the Ways and Means Committee 
to $1 for any outdoor billboard less than 100 
square feet. Whether this tax is applicable 
to advertising displays on properties of com- 
mon carriers is not clear. If the tax is 
applicable to advertising displays on prop- 
erties of common carriers, an amendment 
should be immediately adopted whereby such 
advertising displays are expressly exempted 
from this tax for the following reasons: 

I. Any excise tax on companies handling 
advertising displays on properties of com- 
mon carriers would be confiscatory and 
ruinous to every company now engaged in 
such business, 

II. The 40 to 60 percent of gross revenue 
demanded and obtained by common car- 
riers under long-term contracts with these 
companies makes any excise tax such a 
burden as to constitute a death penalty. 

ITI. State legislation taxing outdoor ad- 
vertising has always recognized and exempted 
as a Class outdoor advertising on properties 
of common carriers. 

I, ANY EXCISE TAX ON COMPANIES HANDLING 
ADVERTISING DISPLAYS ON PROPERTIES OF 
COMMON CARRIERS WOULD BE CONFISCATORY 
AND RUINOUS TO EVERY COMPANY NOW EN=- 
GAGED IN SUCH BUSINESS 


If the revised rates of the excise tax im- 
posed by section 3268 of part XI, outdoor 
advertising of the Revenue Bill of 1941, are 
applicable to the advertising displays on 
properties of common carriers, every com- 
pany engaged in such business will have to 
cease such operations because income de- 
rived from this medium will not meet the 
added burden. No tax law should be de- 
signed to destroy legitimate businesses, but 
if this tax on outdoor advertising is appli- 
cable to these companies, it will be con- 
fiscatory and ruinous. These advertising 
displays are located on properties of sub- 
ways, elevated lines, and railroads principally 
in and around the aveas_of Boston, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, New York City, and New Eng- 
land generally. Displays on these properties 
are commonly referred to in the advertising 
business as one-, two-, and three-sheet dis- 
plays which consist of 9, 18, and 24%4 square 
feet, respectively. It is readily apparent that 
the largest display of these companies is 
only one-quarter the size of the present 
minimum of 100 square feet as set forth in 
the amerdment to this tax on outdoor ad- 
vertising. By far the greater number of 
displays on these properties are one sheet 
which is less than one-tenth of the present 
minimum set forth in the amendment, 
Such arbitrary classification as contained in 
the provisions levying this tax is unfair and 
discriminatory, and could only yield in the 
instance of the three petitioning companies 
@ gross tax of $25,140; obviously, the ad- 
ministration of such a tax as applied to the 
three petitioning companies would in our 
opinion involve more expense than the ac- 
tual amount of collection. 
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It is inconceivable that this tax would 
have been proposed if any information had 
been sought as to the ability of these com- 
panies to pay even the revised rates. For 
example, of the petitioning companies, the 
approximate net income for each board for 
the first 6 months of 1941 before Federal in- 
come and social-security taxes, was as fol- 
lows- 


Transit Advertisers, Inc............ $0. 071% 
Chicago Rapid Transit Co_......... . 35 
Transportation Displays, Inc.....-.. 6444 


One of the reasons for this extremely low 
net income per board for the first 6 months 
of 1941 is that the companies operating these 
advertising displays on properties of common 
carriers always have considerable unsold space. 
For example, unsold space for this 6 months’ 
period of the companies previously mentioned 
was as follows: : 

Chicago Rapid Transit Co., over 65 percent. 

Transit Advertising, Inc., over 40 percent. 

Transportation Displays, Inc., over 20 per- 
cent. 

Even thcugh the display spaces may not be 
sold, the common carriers require that every 
space have an advertising display in order 
that the blank spaces will not make their 
properties less attractive. These blank dis- 
play spaces, of necessity, being always filled 
with nonrevenue displays, such as supplied 
by civic, national, and emergency organiza- 
tions, Navy and Army and gratuitious show- 
ings from advertisers alread: purchasing 
space, create the impression with many un- 
familiar with the business that it is highly 
profitable and could easily, without any 
financial difficulty, pay the taxes proposed by 
the revised rates. 

Any depressed business such as the repre- 
sentatives for the sale of advertising displays 
on common carriers should not be forced 
to pay excise taxes as proposed in section 
3269 of this revenue bill. Within the past 
few months additional hope has been mani- 
fested for the future of the small and inde- 
pendent companies operating these advertis- 
ing displays. However, any tax such as that 
proposed would destroy every possibility of 
any profit to be derived from their activities, 
even though the advertising display business 
were now functioning at the degree of activ- 
ity at which it formerly operated. 


ll. THE 40 TO 60 PERCENT OF GROSS REVENUES 
DEMANDED AND OBTAINED BY COMMON CAR- 
RIERS UNDER LONG TERM CONTRACTS WITH 
THESE COMPANIES MAKES ANY EXCISE TAX A 
DEATH PENALTY 


Any common carrier which has space avail- 
able for advertising displays exacts a high 
percentage of gross revenue because it brings 
together a private audience composed of its 
fare-paying passengers Being directly re- 
sponsible for bringing together the private 
audience and also having complete control 
over the advertising material which is visible 
in and about their stations, platforms, and 
other structures, these common carriers have 
always demanded as a minimum 40 percent 
of the gross revenues derived by advertising 
display companies and in many cases as high 
as 60 percent of the gross reverues. This 
high percentage of gross revenues taken by 
the common carriers must be contrasted 
with the percentages taken by those other 
than common carriers. The minimum re- 
quired by them is 10 percent of gross reve- 
nues with a maximum of about 20 percent. 
Upon analysis the reason is evident for this 
great disparity between the percentages of 
gross revenue taken by a common carrier and 
one not a common carrier. One who is not 
a' common carrier does not assemble a pri- 
vate audience, nor do they provide the facil- 
ities for such an assembly, but must rely 
wholly upon the whims and fancies of the 
public to pass the location or upon the fact 
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that the location is on some highway con- | sired, the same will be furnished, upon re- 
structed and maintained by public funds. | quest, by any of the petitioning companies. 


Obviously, one depending upon a public audi- 
ence cannot maintain the same percentage 
of gross revenues that one can who assembles 
a private audience within the confines of 
private properties. For that reason, common 


carriers have always demanded and have. 


obtained high percentages of gross revenues 

from advertising companies displaying adver- 

tising on their properties. 

III. STATE LEGISLATION TAXING OUTDOOR ADVER- 
TISING HAS ALWAYS RFCOGNIZED AND EX~- 
EMPTED, AS A CLASS, OUTDOOR ADVERTISING ON 
PROPERTIES OF COMMON CARRIERS 


Several States have already had a history 
in the taxation of outdoor advertising. This 
is particularly true of the New England 
States. In the States of Massachusetts, 
Maine, New Hampshire and Vermont, legis- 
lation has been enacted taxing billboards 
but such legislation expressly contains an 
exemption for advertising displays on prop- 
erties of common carriers. The exemption 
provision of the Vermont taxing statute is 
as follows: 

“This chapter * * * shall not apply 
to signs and other devices on or in the roll- 
ing stock, station, subways, or structures of 
or used by common carriers.” (Sec. 8349, 
Public Laws, 1939.) 

The exemption provision of the Massa- 
chusetts taxing statute is as follows: 

“Certain signs, etc., exempted: Sections 
29 to 31, inclusive, and 33 shall not apply 
to signs or other devices on or in the rolling 
stock, stations, subways, or structures of or 
used by common carriers, except advertising 
signs or other advertising devices on bridges 
or viaducts, or abutments thereof.” (An- 
notated Laws of Massachusetts, ch. 93, sec. 
32.) 

Such advertising displays as will be on the 
above-designated properties will be one-, 
two-, and three-sheet displays. It has previ- 
ously been indicated that these displays are 
only 9, 18, and 2414 square feet, respectively. 
Undoubtedly, the size of these displays and 
the gross percentages which the common car- 
riers command have been extremely im- 
portant to the State legislatures in granting 
this exemption. In addition, companies dis- 
playing advertising material on common- 
carrier property are actually agents of the 
common carriers. The companies don't own 
their own display structures as do the out- 
door companies. Then, too, these companies 
have no control over where or how many 
displays are to be placed on certain loca- 
tions. Common carriers not only require the 
right in the contracts to change the location 
of advertising displays but constantly de- 
mand and force the advertising companies 
to make such changes at the expense of the 
advertising companies. Furthermore, certain 
advertising, either because of the control 
exercised by the common carriers over the 
character of the advertising displays or be- 
cause of State legislation, cannot be displayed 
on properties of common carriers. Thus, it 
is clearly evident, we repeat, that these ad- 
vertising companies are merely agents of the 
common carriers, and thereby subject to 
their close control. 

An excise tax such as that proposed in 
section 3269 of the revenue bill of 1941 would 
absolutely prohibit their regaining this foot- 
hold. In fact every company engaged in the 
business of one-, two-, and three-sheet ad- 
vertising displays on properties of common 
carriers would have to cease such business 
if this excise tax were enacted. 

We have attempted herein to set forth 
what are considered the salient factors to 
one considering the feasibility of this excise 
tax imposed by section 3269, if applicable to 
advertising dispiays on properties of common 
carriers. If any further information is de- 


Mr. Speaker, this fight has just begun. 
I am confident later review will prove the 
justice of these remarks. 





The Alaska Highway 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANTHONY J. DIMOND 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Monday, August 4, 1941 


LETTER OF HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
OF WASHINGTON, TO HON. CORDELL 
HULL 





Mr. DIMOND. Mr. Speaker, the im- 
mediate construction of a highway to 
Alaska is not only economically justified 
but is demanded by considerations of 
national defense. So much misinforma- 
tion exists concerning this proposed 
road that I am submitting herewith copy 
of a concise and yet illuminating state- 
ment concerning the highway embraced 
in a letter dated May 8, 1941, addressed 
to Hon. Cordell Hull, Secretary of State, 
by Hon. Warren G. Macnuson, Member 
of Congress from the State of Washing- 
ton, and Chairman of the Alaskan Inter- 
national Highway Commission. The let- 
ter follows: 


Hon. CorDELL HULL, 
Secretary of State, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. SecrRETARY: We are submit- 
ting herewith a map and condensed profile 
of the proposed western route of the Alaska 
International Highway. The information 
upon which they are based is a compilation 
of recent reports of Canadian and American 
engineers made in connection with the re- 
connaissance for the highway. This is the 
first authoritative presentation of the proj- 
ect, and any previous information or conclu- 
sions should be revised in light of this study. 

It will be noted that fully 90 percent of 
the route has been covered by foot traverses 
of the American and Canadian exploratory 
engineers. The map, recommendations and 
estimates are based altogether upon the data 
these engineers have secured. Further data 
for the remaining 10 percent of the line will 
be submitted later, but none of this area is 
critical, for it is covered by lay and other 
information. 

From this map and profile may be derived 
the following conclusions, all of which are 
supported by detailed reports and pians too 
lengthy for discussion in this letter: 

1. It is apparent from the data submitted 
that the highway lies in very simple terrain. 
The first 600 miles, for instance, only en- 
counters 6,000 cubic yards of solid rock. 
Therefore, practically the whole area is in 
soil characteristically of loess mixed with 
sand, silt, and gravel. 
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2. For over 700 miles the line parallels and 
is adjacent to river, lake, and low-grade ex- 
isting road transportation. The general 
cross-section is flat. Because of these facts 
engineers estimate that over half the project 
can be constructed for approximately $10,000 
a mile which is roughly half the per mile 
cost involved in the total estimate. 

8. From Mile 740 to Mile 950 the Canadian 
engineers’ estimate of construction, includ- 
ing the crossing of the Stikine River, is 
around $14,000 a mile. From Fairbanks, Mile 
0, through to Fort St. James at Mile 1430 
which is the junction with the constructed 
road system of the continent and therefore 
the terminus of this new construction, the 
cost will approximate but will not exceed 
$20,000 a mile. All these estimates are based 
on a 24-foot gravel road or 40 feet between 
the ditches. 

4. For a hard-surfaced road the cost, de- 
perding upon type, should be added to this 
estimate. Gravel is easily available practi- 
cally throughout the whole route. Because 
of these favorable conditions, both the Ca- 
nadian and American engineers are agreed 
that the road as a rush job could be built in 
2 seasons or a period of 18 to 20 months. 
This is based upon both Alaskan and Ca- 
nadian experience in road construction. In 
Alaska a crew of 30 men will construct from 
12 to 16 miles of road in 1 season. This 
would mean the employment of 60 crews of 
80 men each, mechanically equipped, the 
cost for the gravel road not to exceed 
$25,000,000. . 

5. The climatological conditions are sur- 
prisingiy favorable. The areas immediately 
behind the coastal ranges are always areas 
of semiaridity. This is the area, of course, in 
which the highway is located. It is therefore 
evident that precipitation is very light, and a 
condition of relatively high visibility is 
characteristic. Snow depths, of course, will 
be light. From Fairbanks to Mile 1050 the 
average depth of snow during the winter 
months is around 2 feet of very light snow. 
The extreme average depth of snow is be- 
tween 3 and 4 feet in limited areas. For a 
distance of about 75 miles, from Mile 1050 to 
Mile 1125, greater depths, not exceeding 6 
feet, may be encountered on high summits. 
It is therefore evident that it would be pos- 
sible to keep this roadway open throughout 
the winter with greater ease than in any of 
the Northern States. It also should be re- 
membered that the roadway, even with a 
gravelled surface, from November 15 to April 
will be frozen hard and will be equivalent 
to a hard-surfaced road during that period. 
These conditions were checked from January 
20, 1941, to April 24, 1941. A man was sent 
who covered the whole route of the project. 
His information was even more favorable 
than that indicated on the profile. 

6. The great value of this project in a 
military sense as a defense measure is evi- 
dent from these facts. It would be possible 
on such a highway to transport men, equip- 
ment, anc supplies from Prince George, the 
most northerly point of the continental rail 
system, to Fairbanks in 60 hours as against 
7 or 8 days, the present schedule by boat 
and rail from Seattle. This presumes a 
Supply depot at Prince George and relay sta- 
tions along the route. Vancouver, British 
Columbia, is 525 miles south of Prince George, 
Seattle 135 miles south of Vancouver, Fort 
Lewis 40 miles south of Seattle. Even though 
the Canadian National Railway system could 
not meet the transportation needs at Prince 
George, it would be in easy reach by high- 
way. Also, it would be possible to serve the 
coastal cities which average about 125 miles 
from the route of the highway by either 
branches or by airplanes based on fields ad- 
jacent to the road. It is also understood 
and is clearly visible on this map that the 
highway closely parallels the line of flight 
of the western air lines. Therefore, the 
highway will greatly facilitate the construc- 
tion of airports along the road and by the 


roadway; when the terrain conditions are 
favorable, emergency fields can be con- 
structed. Also, the highway will render pos- 
sible the supply and maintenance of these 
fields, and will furnish a ribbon for the 
flyers to follow. 

The Commission feels the matter of supply 
to Alaska is a transportation problem of air, 
land, and water which should be considered 
and correlated as a single unit. At this time 
air fields are being projected for immediate 
construction which are not accessible by 
roads at present, and inasmuch as their 
location has been determined without refer- 
ence to the possible location of the inter- 
national highway it may be difficult to hook 
them up when and if the road is built. 

Alaska is dangerously isolated. She is de- 
pendent altogether upon outside sources for 
all the means of peace or war. 

The sea lanes to Alaska—the only avail- 
able present means of transport—are noto- 
riously dangerous, particularly in winter. The 
coast here is 26,000 miles long, a component 
of inlets, bays, islands, and arms uninhabited 
and seldom visited, subject to rain, fog, snow, 
and sleet. The channels are narrowly re- 
stricted in southeastern Alaska where more 
than one-half of the Territory’s population 
lives. 

As evidence of the dangerous conditions 
prevailing there have been two regular line 
ships on the rocks during the past 6 months. 
In addition, the U. S. transport Kvichak was 
completely destroyed with her valuable cargo 
and the loss of three men. 

Another ship was lost off Katalla. Only 
the most precise navigation in these waters 
renders these narrowly predetermined chan- 
nels usable. 

Even in time of peace, the slightest dis- 
traction may involve a wreck. What could 
occur in time of war, with an alert enemy 
utilizing submarines, destroyers, or motor- 
boats can easily be imagined. In this con- 
nection we quote Brig. Gen. S. B. Buckner, 
in charge of all military affairs in the 
Territory: 

“The international highway will give us 
an all-land route for the movement of sup- 
plies, equipment, and reinforcements. It 
would make us independent of the control of 
the sea, temporarily or otherwise; it would 
not throw us out of Alaska.” 

Alaskans feel, once cut off by sea, they 
would be powerless to resist an enemy. They 
feel that such a catastrophe can occur, and 
that it should be provided for, is self-evident. 
They fear that the full force of our Navy 
may be deflected to the defense of the At- 
lantic coast, Hawaii, or the Philippines. 

Because of lack of beacons, the low visi- 
bility, the sudden storms sweeping down 
glacial valleys, the dangerous icing tempera- 
tures in high humidity, have made it desir- 
able for the air lines to take the route of the 
International Highway, this despite the fact 
that there are no airfields or road transporta- 
tion for 600 miles. 

In that area the low temperatures have 
dehydrated the atmosphere, and in both win- 
ter and summer fiying conditions are 
favorable. 

A year ago the reasons for not considering 
this project as a military need were given as 
follows: 

1. The road would not be of the right type. 
Of course, it is evident that any type of road 
required can be built at a relatively low cost. 

2. 7t was stated that the road could be 
operated only a couple of months. This is an 
assumption based on no information at all. 
We now know that the road could be kept 
open the whole year around. 

8. It was also stated that Alaska could be 
supplied by air in event she was cut off by 
séa. The ordinary needs of Alaska are 600,000 
tons, and the military needs would raise this 
to probably 1,000,000 tons. Without further 
discussion it is certainly evident that Alaska 
could not be supplied by air. If a road is 
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assumed to be not of the right type for heavy 
transportation it is hard to see how an air 
route would solve this problem. 

4. It was stated again that it would take 
years to build the project. This criticism has 
been effectively answered by both Canadian 
and American engineers. The Canadian, 
British Columbia-Yukon-Alaska Highway 
Commission estimates that a gravel road 
could be built in 24 months, given sufficient 
men and equipment. 

5. It was considered as impossible to get 
an agreement with Canada and Great Britain 
that would give the United States the use 
of the highway as a military highway. We 
have now every assurance that this is no 
longer an obstacle. The State Departments 
of the two Governments involved are now 
studying the means to give expression to this 
accepted cooperation. 

With the constant and increasing destruc- 
tion of shipping the time may soon come 
when the need for ships may require the 
deflection of the Alaskan vessels to other 
more important emergency points. With a 
constructed highway, and millions of trucks 
available, this would not constitute a desper- 
ate condition. 

Under the present unpredictable, catastro- 
phic world conditions the Commission feels 
we must be prepared to meet any coalition 
of totalitarian force. Russia has been on 
many sides in the last year. Today, she has 
effected a tentative understanding with Ja- 
pan. Such an alliance while improbable is 
possible. Alaska could be invaded from Asia 
50 miles away. Troops could invade Alaska 
from a half dozen existing bases in Siberia 
adjacent to that Territory or by proceeding 
from Archangel, by the newly determined 
Siberian-Arctic coastal route. The United 
States Navy without icebreakers would be 
powerless to prevent such an attack. 

The Commission is of the opinion that the 
highway should be started immediately. We 
assume no risks in building it. Its very exist- 
ence, as an efficient alternate, would deter 
an enemy from attempting to cut the Terri- 
tory off by sea. 

The only risk is involved in unduly delay- 
ing the construction. 

Constructed, its value as a powerful instru- 
ment of defense is only equalled by its utility 
as an instrument for developing an almost 
continental area. 

Lastly, and more convincing, is the fact 
that not only there exirts this military aspect 
but the indisputable fact that its value and 
benefits are continuing over many years, 
peace or war. 

Respectfully submitted. 

WarrREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Member of Congress, Chairman, Alas- 
kan International Highway Com- 
mission. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., May 8, 1941. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CHARLES A. EATON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 4, 1941 


LETTER FROM THE DEPARTMENT OF 
STATE AND STATEMENT FROM BRITISH 
EMBASSY 


Mr. EATON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
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Recorp, I include the following letter and 
Statement: 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, July 16, 1941. 
The HonoraBLE CHARLES A. EaTON, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dear Mr. Eaton: This is in further 
reference to your telephone conversation 
with me on Friday, July 11, 1941, in which 
you requested information with reference to 
the allegations which have recently appeared 
in the newspapers to the effect that the 
British have been reselling in South America 
steel and iron products which they have ac- 
quired from this country under the terms 
of the Lend Lease Act and also to the effect 
that Canada has been selling United States 
airplanes similarly acquired by her. This 
Department has taken steps to inquire into 
this matter and, on the basis of the infor- 
mation now at its disposal, is unable to find 
anything which would substantiate these 
allegations. 

The first thing that should be noted is the 
fact that, in case such sales had been taking 
place, they would be in direct violation of 
section 4 of the Act of March 11, 1941 
(Lend Lease Act). Section 4 reads as fol- 
lows: 

“All contracts or agreements made for the 
disposition of any defense article or defense 
information pursuant to section 3 shall con- 
tain a clause by which the foreign govern- 
ment undertakes that it will not, without 
the consent of the President, transfer title 
to or possession of such defense article or 
defense information by gift, sale, or other- 
wise, or permit its use by anyone not an 
officer, employee, or agent of such foreign 
government.” 

It is clear from this paragraph that no 
transfer of any defense article acquired 
under the Lend Lease Act could legally take 
place without the consent of the President. 
If there has been any violation on the part 
of the British of the plain language of the 
act, no such case has been brought to the 
attention of this Department. 

It may be that what some of those who 
have made these allegations really have in 
mind is the sale by the British to South 
America of iron and steel products of British 
manufacture, with the inference that the 
British are acquiring iron and steel products 
from this country under the Lend Lease 
Act and using them for their defense needs 
at home, thus making it possible to maintain 
commercial exports of their own iron and 
steel products meanwhile. The fact that 
appreciable quantities of iron and steel 
products had been going to South America 
from Great Britain in past months naturally 
raises this question and is no doubt a cause 
of misunderstanding. 

On the basis of the inquiries that we have 
thus far been able to make into this matter, 
it seems clear that the amount of such ex- 
ports of iron and steel products to South 
America is being rapidly reduced to, and is 
now practically at, the minimum essential 
to the acquisition by Great Britain of sup- 
plies of other products which she must have 
from South America for her own defense 
needs. In this connection the following 
facts are pertinent: 

1. While Great Britain must necessarily 
concentrate her main efforts on production 
of war essentials, nevertheless many of the 
materials which are essential for her defense 
must be imported, and some of them must 
be acquired from sources other than the 
United States, as, for example, South 
America. Means must be found for keep- 
ing up the flow of these essential materials 
to Great Britain. Insofar as other means of 
payment for such essential materials cannot 
be found (for example, through invisibles, 
such as financial remittances, etc.), pay- 
ment must be made by means of exports 


ciably interfere with British defense efforts, 
shipments have continued. Also, quite nat- 
urally, there has been some effort to keep up 
the flow of spare parts in order to maintain 
British-made machinery in South America. 

8. On the whole, however, it would appear 
that such exports of steel products to South 
America as are continuing to take place are 
diminishing in quantity, are due in every case 
to special or urgent circumstances which are 
easily explained, and are calculated to en- 
hance rather than to diminish the effective- 
ness of Britain’s war effort. It is understood 
that future British allocations of steel for ex- 
port are set at less than a quarter of what 
they were even as late as 1940 and will con- 
stitute only an extremely minor fraction of 
their monthly production of approximately 
1,000,000 ingot tons. 

So much for the matter of iron and steel. 
Reference was also made by you to charges 
that Canada has been selling United States 
airplanes which she has acquired under the 
Lend Lease Act. Our inquiries reveal no evi- 
dence that such a plain violation of the terms 
of the Lend Lease Act has been taking place. 
It is true, of course, that airplanes of Ameri- 
can manufacture acquired by Great Britain 
under the Lend Lease Act could go in part to 
Canada and be used there for training pur- 
poses. But they would be planes which had 
been lend-leased to Great Britain and not to 
Canada; and if some of them were retained 
in Canada for training or other purposes, 
that would be entirely irrelevant. 

In connection with this whole subject, I call 
attention to a press release issued on July 14, 
1941, by the British Embassy, a copy of which 
is enclosed. 

Sincerely yours, 
SUMNER WELLEs, 
Acting Secretary. 


BRITISH EXPORT POLICY 


Some questions have been raised recently 
concerning the relation of British export 
policy, particularly in South America, toward 
the provision of supplies for Great Britain 
under lease-lend. 

Difficulties of shipping and of manpower 
have been making it increasingly difficult for 
Britain to maintain a level of export trade 
even approaching the peacetime basis. 
Nevertheless, before the lease-lend arrange- 
ments came into force it was of such ex- 
traordinary importance for Great Britain to 
maintain her power of purchasing goods 
abroad that trade was being maintained 
wherever possible, even at considerable sacri- 
fice. 

Since the generous arrangements came into 
force under the Lease Lend Act, a drastic 
reduction of British exports has proved pos- 
sible, thus releasing manpower and shipping 
for other essential purposes. But the fol- 
lowing considerations must not be overlooked. 
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There have been appearing in the pages 
of the press and in other connections re- 
cently a variety of charges to the general 
effect that articles or materials which are 
being lend-leased to Great Britain are either 
being themselves reexported by the British, 
perhaps in more advanced form, to foreign 
markets which Great Britain customarily 
supplies, in some cases in competition with 
American export trade, or else are being used 
in Great Britain to replace similar articles 
or materials which the British are thereby 
enabled to export to foreign markets. 

These fears are quite without foundation. 
In the first place, supplies under the Lease 
Lend Act are only just to flow, 


ble for such supplies to have been processed 
and exported by now. Careful inquiry indi- 
cates no instance in which a violation of the 
Lease Lend Act has occurred in letter or in 
spirit. Take, for example, some recent talk 
in the press and elsewhere in to the 
export of tin plate. In actual fact, tin-plate 
production in Great Britain has been dras- 
tically curtailed in order to release material 
and labor for war purposes, with the result 
that markets normally supplied by Great 
Britain, particularly Australia and the Argen- 
tine, now have to obtain their tin plate from 
the United States. In the second place, the 
United States departments in charge of the 
lease-lend procedure have to be satisfied in 
every case as to the ultimate disposal of the 
goods, and stringent precautions are taken 
to see that their instructions: and requests 
are strictly regarded. 

The British Supp'y Council would much 
appreciate it if any complaints or cases of 
apparent abuse could be to them 
in the first instance for investigation. 

It should not be assumed that the mere 
fact that we are exporting goods of one sort 
or another which may be more cr less. simi- 
lar in character to goods which we are ob- 
taining from America under the Lease Lend 
Act or by cash payment is an indication of 
any violation of the spirit of the Lease Lend 
Act or that it is in any sense a violation of 
the letter or spirit of our obligations to the 
United States. 

Obviously, the fact that we are obtaining 
American aid under the Lease Lend Act does 
not mean in the minds of Americans that 
Great Britain should completely abandon its 
export trade. It would not be in the interest 
of Americans for us to do so. By exporting 
Britain earns foreign exchange toward pay- 
ing her way, and her dependence upon lease- 
lend aid is thus reduced and the burden of 
defense from the standpoint of American 
taxpayers is correspondingly less. Moreover, 
it is only by this method that we can com- 
mand from countries other than the United 
States adequate supplies of many kinds of 
materials which we require for the prosecu- 
tion of our war effort. 

At the same time the passing of the Lease 
Lend Act has greatly reduced our dependence 
on exports, though there has been no time as 
yet for the change of policy to produce its 
effect in export statistics. We certainly do 
not export today just for the sake of doing 
business. Exports are now strictly limited 
by a Government licensing scheme to the 
minimum which is required to pay for cur- 
rent essential purchases. 

As regards South America, this means that 
there is a very drastic restriction of British 
supplies to all markets except the Argentine, 
where large-scale British purchases of meat 
have to be paid for. Even in the Argentine 
trade is being reduced to about half what it 
used to be. Elsewhere Great Britain is not 
only restricting exports to a very small figure 
but is informing large contractors that it is 
now out of the question for Britain to facili- 
tate a supply of material for schemes of 
capital construction in South America. For 
example, instructions have been issued that 
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two large schemes initiated before the war, 
which were of great importance to exporting 
contractors, must be abandoned, namely, the 
electrification of the Central Brazilian Rail- 
way, which was being undertaken by Metro 
Vickers, and the Rio Negro hydroelectric 
scheme, 

In the particular case of steel products, 
including rerolled products—plates, tubes, 
wire rope, etc.—export is now totally for- 
bidden except where they are needed over- 
seas in connection with the supply of goods 
essential for the war effort and cannot be ob- 
tained from the United States. In the case of 
machinery, there has been a very great re- 
duction, and every proposed new order is 
subject to careful scrutiny from the supply 
aspect. 

It will be understood that these new in- 
structions cannot be brought into immedi- 
ate operation where there are partly com- 
pleted orders using materials which could not 
be diverted to other purposes, and where 
half-finished goods in progress are occupying 
factory space. These orders tend to give a 
misleading impression as to the rate of cur- 
rent exports and to hide the extent to which 
new schemes have been cut out. It is also 
necessary to keep up a supply of spare parts 
to maintain British-made machinery in 
South America. There is, in particular, one 
large order for oil pipe line for the Argen- 
tine Government, expected to absorb some 
7,500 tons of steel tubes, which is being 
allowed to continue for special reasons. 

Nevertheless, in spite of the inevitable 
time lags, the exports in the first 5 months 
of 1941 were already heavily reduced. Exports 
of iron and steel manufactures to Mexico, 
Chile, Uruguay, and Argentina in the first 5 
months of 1941 averaged only 6,000 tons a 
month out of a total monthly United Kingdom 
steel production of 1,000,000 ingot-tons. Ex- 
ports of machinery and parts to Mexico, Peru, 
Brazil, Uruguay, Argentina, and Chile aver- 
aged just over 1,000 tons a month during 
the period mentioned. Iron and steel prod- 
ucts exported to all destinations outside the 
British Commonwealth were averaging 14,000 
tons a month, and exports of machinery 3,000 
tons. Allocations of steel for export from 
now onward are less than a quarter of what 
they were in the corresponding period even 
of 1940. 

It is clear, therefore, how mistaken it would 
be to suggest that Great Britain is using the 
facilities allowed to her under the Lease Lend 
Act to push her export industries. On the 
contrary, she is using the assistance thus 
granted to cut her own exports to the bone, 
only maintaining the minimum provision 
which is necessary for essential purposes. 





Avoiding “Ghost” Towns 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THAD F. WASIELEWSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Mondau. August 4, 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM THE MILWAUKEE 
JOURNAL 


Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following edi- 
torial from the Milwaukee Journal of 
August 3, 1941: 
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[From the Milwaukee Journal of August 3, 
1941] 


AVOIDING “GHOST” TOWNS 


The Government, in its defense-housing 
plans, is rightly concerned lest when de- 
fense needs have subsided, there be a num- 
ber of “ghost towns” in various parts of the 
country. 

It knows that it is not likely tnat we shall 
have too much housing in this land of ours, 
no matter how many houses are erected for 
dislocated defense workers at this time. The 
thing it fears is that, when it is all over, 
the houses will be in the wrong places. 

Mere villages have swelled to cities in the 
last few months, merely because a new de- 
femse factory has been built or a canton- 
ment is near by. When defense needs di- 
minish or the cantonment is abandoned, the 
workers who flooded into the erstwhile vil- 
lage will go back home. The village will 
return to its original size. The defense 
housing will be useless in the shrunken 
“boom town.” 

Government knows this and has been act- 
ing accordingly. Large numbers of pre- 
fabricated houses have been erected in these 
swelling towns—houses which can be taken 
apart almost as easily as they were put to- 
gether, houses which can be moved hundreds 
of miles almost overnight as there is need 
for them elsewhere. 

There is wisdom in this—and eventual 
economy. It is one example of long-range 
Government thinking, a thing to be en- 
couraged. 





Sabotage in Defense Factories 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. MARTIN DIES 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 4, 1941 
STATEMENT OF J. EDGAR HOOVER 


Mr. DIES. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following statement of J. 
Edgar Hoover, as it appears in today’s 
Washington Post: 


[From the Washington Post of August 4, 1941] 


Hoover CONFIRMS Story oF Pitot To BLast 
DEFENSE FACTORIES 


On the morning of last May 30, the Post, 
on the basis of numerous dispatches received 
from areas of camps, plane factories, and 
other American defense establishments, re- 
ported: 

“Several agencies of the United States Gov- 
ernment moved last night to nip what appar- 
ently was believed to be a Nation-wide sabo- 
tage effort, presumably timed for Memorial 
Day.” 

Troops’ leaves at Fort Custer, Mich., were 
suddenly canceled, Fort Dix soldiers on leave 
were being rounded up at New York and 
crdered back to the post, soldiers were placed 
around aviation factories on the west coast, 
and heavy guards were put on water-front 
duty in many cities. 

Today, J. Edgar Hoover, director of the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation, in a signed ar- 
ticle in the American Magazine, describes in 
detail a vast plot to bomb American defense 
plants from privately owned planes on that 
day. Factories were to be wrecked, ships were 
to be blown up, and fighting planes destroyed 
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in a conspiracy by organized saboteurs, Hoover 
writes. 

The Memorial Day plot was foiled by the 
F. B. I. and widespread newspaper reports 
that troops had been rushed to the danger 
zones, Hoover’s article says. 

“It is now possible,” he writes, “to tell 
the real story behind the headlines in the 
newspapers across the country last May: 
Troops Rush to Airplane Factories—Soldiers 
Guarding Ammunition Factories. 


PLANNED MASS ATTACK 


“The reports were accurate. They caused 
considerable speculation. Three weeks ear- 
lier, startling information from _ reliable 
sources had reached the F. B. I. that organ- 
ized saboteurs were planning a mass attack 
upon vital defense industries during the long 
Decoration Day week end. 

“Two general plans were to be followed. 
First, certain individuals were to be inside 
the factories to stop production bloodlessly, 
taking advantage of the holiday absence of 
many employees. If this failed, saboteurs in 
private planes would destroy the factories by 
bombing. 

“Airplane and ammunition factories were 
to be the principal targets. On May 27, 3 days 
before the holiday, the F. B. I. confirmed 
the reports from foreign sources. The in- 
formation was transmitted instantly to all 
field offices, to military and naval intelligence 
services, to the Treasury Department, to local 
law-enforcement agencies, and to the fac- 
tories marked for destruction. 


PRECAUTIONS IN TIME 


“Precautionary measures were immediately 
taken to meet any eventuality. Word reached 
the newspapers and headlines shortly were 
blazoning a warning that America’s defense 
industries were ringed with steel. 

“And nothing happened. Here, national 
alertness and widespread publicity may have 
circumvented a disastrous outbreak of 
sabotage.” 

In his article, which enumerates many 
new tricks of spies and saboteurs, Mr. Hoover 
warns that “modern warfare does not limit 
itself to battlefields; it can be fought just 
as effectively in factories, on farms, in schools, 
and even in homes. In this war the spy and 
saboteur, working hand in glove, are as im- 
portant to their country’s armies as are the 
generals themselves.” 





George N. Peek 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 4, 1941 


Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, Mr. George N. Peek was special 
adviser to the President on foreign trade 
and president of the Export-Import 
Bank through 1934 and 1935. He was 
the first Administrator of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act in 1933. He re- 
signed from the administration at the 
end of 1935 because of irreconcilable dif- 
ferences in point of view on the farm 
and foreign trade policies of the admin- 
istration. 

For the past 20 years he has given a 
large part of his time to the study of 
farm and foreign trade matters. Prior 
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to that time he was in charge of trade— 
foreign and domestic—for one of our 
largest corporations. 

He was a member of the War Indus- 
tries Board in 1918. 

It is generally agreed that Mr. Peek is 
one of America’s outstanding authorities 
on foreign and domestic commerce, espe- 
cially with reference to the exchange of 
agricultural products. 

Recently Mr. Peek, at the request of 
the America First Committee, prepared 
an answer to the claims of the war inter- 
ventionists that we cannot live in the 
same world economically with Hitler in 
the event of an Axis victory. He sub- 
mitted his answer to the committee on 
May 14, 1941. 

He was invited to present his views on 
the same subject to a meeting of Town 
Hall in Los Angeles on July 14, 1941. 

In connection with these recent pres- 
entations of his views, he has directed 
particular attention to the addresses of 
the President and Secretary Hull on the 
occasion of the celebration of National 
Foreign Trade Week. At that time the 
President stated: 

International commerce in a world domi- 
nated by totalitarianism would never be car- 
ried on for the mutual benefit of all. * * * 
Taerefore, it is idle for us to talk of future 
foreign trade unless we are prepared now to 
defend the principles upon which it is and 
must be based. 


At the same time, Secretary Hull set 
up five peace points: 


1, Extreme nationalism must not again be 
permitted to express itself in excessive trade 
restrictions. 

2. Nondiscrimination in international 
commercial relations must be the rule, so 
that international trade may grow and 
prosper. 

3. Raw-material supplies must be available 
to all nations without discrimination. 

4. International agreements regulating 
the supply of commodities must be so han- 
dled as to protect fully the interests of the 
consuming countries and their people. 

5. The institutions and arrangements of 
international finance must be so set up that 
they lend aid to the essential enterprises and 
the continual development of all countries, 
and permit payment through processes of 
trade consonant with the welfare of all 
countries. 


Mr. Peek’s views are especially timely, 
and on July 21 I inserted in the Recorp 
his remarks before Town Hall in Los An- 
geles, Calif., on July 14, 1941, to which I 
call the attention of the membership. 





The Revenue Biil 





XTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHARLES R. ROBERTSON 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Monday, August 4, 1941 


Mr. ROBERTSON of North Dakota. 
Mr. Speaker, I desire at this time to pay 








my respects and appreciation to the dis- 
tinguished gentlemen who make up the 
Ways and Means Committee. I am sure 
they have diligently applied themselves 
to this tedious task, a task that has ex- 
tended over many, many hours of time. 
I readily appreciate that theirs is a more 
difficult problem than of many commit- 
tees in this House, because nothing comes 
so close to the people in the matter of 
government as do taxes. 

This tax bill is a difficult bill because 
it substantially, in its entire amount, 
represents an increase over and above 
what has been paid in the years of the 
past. It has called for the greatest con- 
sideration on the part of every member 
of the committee, and I can well recog- 
nize that it has been difficult as they have 
listened to various evidence that has been 
introduced against the various schedules 
to determine just what to do. I recog- 
nize that it is not always easy to stand 
firm against the presentation of what 
seem to be logical facts, and yet before 
them was the task of placing upon the 
Nation a new, comprehensive tax bill. 
It has required courage. They have 
shown it. And while probably most any- 
one may make objections to some phase 
of the bill, I recognize that such a meas- 
ure cannot be drawn in a manner to be 
entirely satisfactory to all. There are 
many who will regard some phases of it 
as unjust. Some even will consider it as 
discriminating. But in a country such 
as ours, there must be elasticity in our 
action and in our thought. 

It is my personal belief that resulting 
from the efforts of this committee we 
have before us for consideration a very 
satisfactory tax bill; and I am glad to 
indicate at this moment that I intend to 
support this bill. I feel that it is reason- 
ably the duty of all of us in this House 
to assume a responsibility to place upon 
the people this tax burden. I recognize 
that it is not a popular thing to do, but 
most of us have gone along supporting 
the appropriations for defense, and in 
many instances the appropriations were 
not for defense. Most of us in one sec- 
tion of the country or the other have been 
the beneficiaries of parts of some of these 
appropriation measures. It is not rea- 
sonable, then, that we should fail to 
stand foursquare behind this committee 
and support this bill. 

I believe the people of the great State 
of North Dakota, which I have the honor 
to represent, by and large, wish me to 
support this tax bill. I believe that the 
people of North Dakota recognize that 
the Nation cannot go on spending for 
defense without facing the inevitable 
problem of taxation. I should like, how- 
ever, that my remarks would indicate 
that this is not an effort of beginning to 
pay for defense, but rather this tax bill 
is an effort to stabilize the finances of 
the Nation, which truly have arrived at a 
dangerous place. 

During the period of 8 years under this 
administration, there has been little con- 
cern about a balanced budget. We have 
engaged in an unprecedented effort to 
spend the Nation into prosperity. I am 
sure that all will agree that this is con- 
trary to the practice of centuries of the 
past, and I am sure, also, that we all quite 
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agree that it has failed in this experi- 
ment. 

No real American objects to the plan 
of preparing our Nation for war, but as 
we engage our talents in this effort, there 
is need for an immediate change of policy 
so far as our fiscal affairs are concerned. 
We cannot, as a Nation, live in the con- 
stant atmosphere of emergency and it 
is not necessary. There has always been 
and there must be now, a common-sense 
route to travel on the matter of eco- 
nomics. There is even greater need to- 
day, as we arm for defense, for prudence 
in our appropriations. These gigantic 
figures must be arrived at after the most 
comprehensive study and with the as- 
sistance of the Nation’s greatest minds. 
It cannot be the handiwork of inexperi- 
ence. It cannot come from men who 
have no knowledge of toil—it cannot 
come from the schoolroom—from those 
you have visions and theories. I am not 
inclined to disregard their part, but they 
must be balanced with men who know 
the hard way * * * who have been 
distressed in meeting pay rolls and who 
have had sleepless nights as they con- 
cerned themselves with the problems of 
their own economics * * * menwho 
learned early in life that to remain sol- 
vent, both they and their business must 
operate with an income. This is the 
crying need of the hour as we arm for 
defense. It is more vital today than 
ever before, because long before we began 
this program of defense, we had tremen- 
dously impaired the credit structure of 
the country by impractical and untried 
day dreams that have brought us to the 
very brink of disaster, all too often used 
for a political advantage. 

If America is worth saving, if it is 
worth taking the men into the trenches 
and on the ships of the seas—if there 
does exist in the hearts of men that 
devotion to the country, let it first be 
expressed in our fiscal policy. Yes; 
these were noble words once. ‘They are 
familiar to you. They were expressed 
back in the year 1932, during the politi- 
cal campaign. They were fundamental 
then, and like all fundamentals, they 
do not change; they are fundamental 
now. They were expressed for political 
purposes then; they should be practiced 
for Government preservation now. 


Let us have the courage to stop borrowing 
to meet continuing deficits. Stop the defi- 
cits. Let us have equal courage to reverse 
the policy of the Republican leaders and 
insist on a sound currency. 

Our party says clearly that not only must 
Government income meet prospective expen- 
ditures, but this income must be secured 
on the principle of ability to pay. (Excerpts 
from address by Franklin D. Roosevelt, Al- 
bany, July 30, 1932.) 

I called attention in my address at Pitts- 
burgh on Wednesday night to the great 
importance of Federal Budget making as 
the foundation of the national credit. I 
pointed out that the Hoover administration 
had been responsible for deficit after defi- 
cit; that as one disastrous year succeeded 
another, no attempt was made to arrange 
the finances of the country so that at least 
the mounting loss of revenue might not be 
turned into a deficit for the next year. It 
is my pledge and promise that this danger- 
ous kind of financing shall be stopped, and 
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that rigid governmental economy shall be 
forced by a stern and unremitting admin- 
istration policy of living within our income. 
(Excerpts from address by Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, Albany, July 30, 1932.) 





Joint Tax Returns 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Monday, August 4, 1941 





Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, had the 
original rule on the tax bill been pre- 
sented on last Tuesday, I believe that it 
would have been defeated. While I am 
not at liberty to speak for the Louisiana 
delegation, I would have voted against 
the rule as originally drafted. 

Such a vote, of course, would not have 
meant that I was opposed to the tax bill, 
but it would have been the only recourse 
of the Representatives of community- 
property States to express their protest 
on the proposed joint returns for mar- 
ried people. 

I realize the crying necessity for rais- 
ing new revenues, and I, of course, know 
that our vast national-defense program, 
which I have consistently supported, 
must be buttressed by a new program of 
taxation. All Americans are prepared 
to make sacrifices and realize the neces- 
sity to protect the economic structure of 
the Nation through adequate taxation. 

The Ways and Means Committee, 
however, did not hold hearings on the 
question of joint returns. Many Mem- 
bers of the House are unfamiliar with 
the fact that the community-property 
system has been recognized in Louisiana 
since before we were a State. It is an 
integral part of our law and is a funda- 
mental rule of property. I am somewhat 
amused at those who say that there is 
now a discrimination in favor of com- 
munity-property States. They assume 
without ever studying the question that 
the community-property system is 
merely a convenient device to avoid the 
payment of Federal taxation. 

Nothing could be further from the 
truth, Under our system the husband 
and wife own jointly. Every type of 
property accumulated during the mar- 
riage is owned share and share alike by 
the husband and by the wife. Of course, 
such a system imposes burdens which 
are not found in the common-law States, 
and the system of taxation is eminently 
fair and equitable because it recognizes 
the fundamental concepts of the com- 
munity-property system. 

I realize that the defeat of the present 
provision in the law will result in the 
necessity of finding new sources of rev- 
enue. But I feel that these new sources 
should be found, and can be found, 
rather than adopting a plan which abol- 
ishes one of our fundamental concepts. 


Joint Tax Returns 
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HON. JAMES DOMENGEAUX 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Monday, August 4, 1941 





Mr. DOMENGEAUX. Mr. Speaker, I 
have received many communications 
from both my district and other districts, 
urging my opposition to the proposed 
legislation which is embodied in the na- 
tional-defense tax bill, which would re- 
quire husbands and wives to file a joint- 
income-tax return. Many reasons have 
been advanced as to the unfairness, lack 
of economic justification, discriminatory, 
and arbitrary nature and its probable 
unconstitutionality. I am inclined to 
agree with many of our constituents that 
this bill discourages the type of family 
life this country is built upon, is dis- 
criminatory to certain classes, is econom- 
ically unsound, and is legally unjust. 

’ The very foundation of this country 
has been built upon family life, with our 
married couples living together and rais- 
ing their families in a democratic man- 
ner, with its resultant fruitfulness, clean 
living, and strict adherence to the moral 
code. This measure naturally discrimi- 
nates against married couples and tends 
to discourage marriage among others, 
and also stimulates the present reckless- 
ness of divorce. It justifies the separa- 
tion of couples who cannot otherwise 
provide for children and dependents and 
in some cases would lead to living in sin 
instead of wedlock. In this connection I 
may call to your attention a letter I re- 
ceived from the Most Reverend Bishop 
Jules B. Jeanmard, bishop of the diocese 
of Lafayette, La., which is as follows: 

The Honorable JamMEs DOMENGEAUX, 

House of Representatives, — 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. DoMENGEAUX: No doubt your 
attention has already been called to Arthur 
Krock’s article, A New Penalty on the Marital 
State, which appeared in the New York Times 
of Friday, July 4, and which makes such a 
clear case against the proposed revision of 
the 1941 Revenue Act, making mandatory 
joint income-tax returns by husband and 
wife. Whilst I am heart and soul in favor of 
any legitimate measure that has for its ob- 
ject the levying of the necessary taxes for the 
strengthening of our defense, this particular 
measure should, in my humble opinion, be 
opposed on the ground that it would, in many 
cases, penalize marriage, place a premium on 
divorce and upcn celibacy—practiced for 
selfish and unworthy motives—and promote 
immorality. Surely no measure should be 
adopted which would further tend to de- 
crease the birth rate, already at an alarm- 
ingly low ebb in this country. 

For these reasons, then, I would ask that 
you oppose this measure, which, however 
well intended by its proponents, will, if en- 
acted into law, be attended by such serious 
consequences. 

With sentiments of esteem and with kind- 
est personal regards, I <1, 

Sincerely yours, 
JULES B. JEANMARD, 
Bishop of Lafayette. 


In addition to contributing to immoral- 
ity, this bill is economically unsound. It 
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not only increases the risk of new enter- 
prise but it correspondingly reduces 
sources of future incomes and taxes. If 
passed, this would not only be an income 
tax but would also be an artificial super- 
tax placed on the privilege of holy wed- 
lock 


My home State and several other States 
in this Union have community-property 
laws under which husbands and wives do 
not inherit from each other. The mar- 
riage is a partnership and the wife as well 
as the husband is equal owner of this 
partnership and acquires the assets 
therein as a matter of legal right. This 
being the case, there is no more reason or 
justice in the proposed joint income-tax 
return to parties of a marriage contract, 
who are in reality partners, than there 
would be in the regulation of commercial 
or any other type of partnership. Under 
Federal laws and most of our State laws, 
partnerships are not required to pay in- 
come taxes. The partnership itself may 
be required to file returns; however, it is 
only the individual partner who is re- 
quired to pay the taxes. Certainly a mar- 
riage contract, which is a partnership, 
should not be made an exception to this 
rule. This would be highly discrimina- 
tory, and inasmuch as the States them- 
selves control marriage relations, the pas- 
sage of this measure would annul by im- 
plication these State rights and would 
probably be unconstitutional. 

It is the dignity and stability of Chris- 
tian civilization we are raising these taxes 
to protect and defend. Defending de- 
mocracy, we should not attempt to tear 
down its very foundation, we should 
rather seek means to uphold it. It is 
chiefly from married people that this 
country receives its taxes. Let us not de- 
stroy this relationship that has built this 
country up both morally and financially. 
Let us not invade State’s rights and their 
organic laws nor pass discriminatory 
measures that would invade the due- 
process rights of individuals. I appeal to 
this honorable body to strike from the 
defense tax bill that provision which re- 
quires joint income-tax returns to be 
made by parties to a marriage contract. 
There are many other ways of producing 
the revenues necessary for our present 
program other than those that will de- 
moralize and lower our present Christian 
civilization and probably degrade the 
sacred institution of marriage. 





Radio Talks Over Station WAGE 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Monday, August 4, 1941 





LETTER BY HON. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL, 
OF NEW YORK 





Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the 
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following letter which I have addressed 
to my constituents: 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., August 9, 1941. 

Dear FrrenD: Through the courtesy of Sta- 
tion WAGE, Syracuse, I will broadcast a reg- 
ular program of informative talks for the 
benefit of the people of my district. This 
will start Monday, August 11, with a speech 
on the drought situation, and will continue 
every Monday evening at 6:45 daylight saving 
time. 

These talks are designed to bring you in 
closer touch with the activities of your Con- 
gressman as well as with the workings of our 
constitutional form of government. They 
are offered as a public service from station 
WAGE. 

I will appreciate your listening to these 
weekly broadcasts by dialing to 620 on your 
radio. Your comments will be most welcome 
if you will write to me or to Mr. Jack Curran, 
program director of station WAGE, Syracuse, 
N. Y. 

Hoping you will hear my message every 
Monday evening and let me know your opin- 
ions, I am, with warm personal regards. 

Your Congressman, 
EpwIin A. HALL. 





Wisconsin Republican State Convention 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. EARL C. MICHENER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 1, 1941 


ADDRESS BY HON. JOSEPH W. MARTIN, JR., 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 


Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include the 
following address delivered by Hon. 
JOSEPH W. MakTIN, Jr., Republican leader 
in the House of Representatives and 
chairman of the Republican National 
Committee. This address was delivered 
before the Wisconsin Republican State 
Convention at Baraboo, Wis., on Monday, 
July 28, 1941. The address follows: 


Mr. Chairman, my countrymen, this occa- 
sion offers me an opportunity to do some- 
thing I have wanted to do for 3 years. That 
is, to come to the great State of Wisconsin 
and tell you how tremendously it heartened 
not only the Republican Party, but the Na- 
tion as a whole, when you sent to Congress 
such a magnificent Republican delegation 
of upstanding, able, courageous men to lend 
their efforts to the task of maintaining and 
perpetuating free constitutional government 
in America. Wisconsin has produced some 
great men and women, and her record is one 
of which all of you may be proud. Men and 
women from this great State have contrib- 
uted much to the cause of their country and 
to good government, and they still are doing 
so. Let me congratulate you on your out- 
standing State delegation in the Congress 
of the United States. 


This occasion offers me an opportunity to 
do something else I believe needs to be done. 
That is to direct the attention of the Nation, 
if my humble efforts can in some measure 
do that, to the greatest danger menacing 
this country, and which is receiving too lit- 
tle attention. 





International affairs, wars, and conflicts 
have so occupied the attention of the press, 
the people, and the Government that we 
have almost entirely lost sight of domestic 
problems which may prove more dangerous 
to our peace and security, and to our form 
and philosophy of government than the 
clashes at arms in other parts of the world, 

The problems of unemployment, of relief, 
of agriculture, of a rapidly rising national 
debt, of increasing State debts, of sectional 
and class divisions and jealousies and sus- 
picions—all were assuming very grave propor- 
tions before they were obscured by the sud- 
den outbreak of wars and the avalanche of 
propaganda loosed upon this country to get 
us into those wars. 

Another problem—that of the efforts of 
some to strang!+ our American system of bi- 
party government and to substitute therefor 
a one-party system, a political monopoly— 
was challenging our attention when the 
storm of war broke and we began to look 
away from our own domestic difficulties to 
the more spectacular developments across the 
seas. 

So today I want to sound a warning. In 
spite of the enormous expenditures for na- 
tional preparedness, there is no indication 
of effort or intention on the part of the ad- 
ministration to try to cut down the non- 
preparedness expenditures and to insist upon 
efficiency and economy in both the pre- 
paredness and the nonpreparedness expendi- 
tures. There should be most careful and 
earnest effort to do this because never in the 
history of our Nation has there been such 
need for efficiency and economy. We began 
the preparedness effort after 10 years of the 
most intense economic depression this or 
any other nation in the world ever experi- 
enced. Long before our preparedness pro- 
gram was begun a Republican study com- 
mittee had sounded a warning that the na- 
tional—and State—debts might prove the 
undoing of our national security if we became 
engaged in a war. No attention was paid to 
that warning. The result was that we had 
the most enormous and dangerous debt in our 
history when we were compelled by events 
and administration policies to engage in the 
most extensive and expensive national pre- 
paredness program ever envisioned by any 
people since the dawn of history. 

National preparedness may well cost a 
hundred billion dollars. No man today can 
even guess what our national debt may be 
when finally exhaustion brings an end to 
these wars throughout the world. We must 
look forward to the day when these wars will 
end and when our national preparedness will 
be complete. What will we then face? 

We will face a public debt so staggering 
that it will make generations of Americans 
round-shouldered to bear the burden of the 
taxes necessary to repay it. 

We will face the utter collapse of our for- 
eign markets in a war-exhausted and bank- 
rupt world. 

We will face the rapid release of an army 
of soldiers, and the sudden loss of war work 
of many millions of civilians who may be 
walking the streets demanding work and 
crying for bread. 

We will face the most terrible readjust- 
ment of world thinking and world economy 
to a peacetime basis ever conceived by man. 
The jealousies and hatreds and fears gen- 
erated by the bloody conflicts going on today 
will not have been healed. They simply will 
have been rendered impotent for the time 
being by exhaustion. The terrible economic 
readjustment which will be necessary will 
have to be accomplished in the welter of 
those hates and prejudices and fears. 

The productive capacity and the purchas- 
ing power of nearly every other country on 
the globe outside of America will have been 
all but destroyed by war. They will begin 
the drive to persuade the people of this 
country to put all the rest of the world on 
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American relief rolls. That is coming and if 
we have any foresight left at all we must get 
set for it. 

We will face an exhausted agriculture, 
weighed down by taxation, bereft of its for- 
eign markets, suddenly faced by the impair- 
ment of its home markets through the dis- 
charge of these millions of soldiers and 
civilians who will be out of jobs and hard up. 

We will be faced, thus situated, with our 
incalculable national debt; with a world 
which can offer us no markets but which 
will be demanding that we will restore all 
the shattered nations and feed all the war- 
stricken peoples while we are trying to re- 
build their economies; with our vast unem- 
ployment at home; with taxation the extent 
of which cannot now even be guessed. 

Under such conditions can any sensible 
person escape the conclusion there will arise 
among us Communists and Fascists who will 
propagandize the Nation to repudiate its debt, 
abandon its form of government and the Bill 
of Rights, yicld to the economic confusion 
which will be rampant—and embrace some 
form of dictatorship? 

I do not want to appear here today to 
be an apostle of gloom. Neither do I, fel- 
low citizens, want to see this Nation walk 
blindly up to the edge of that economic and 
social abyss and go over and down into the 
deepest, darkest pit of economic depression 
and social desperation possible to imagine, 
without raising my voice to warn of the 
danger. 

If we believe we have seen agitation by 
the enemies of our American form of Gov- 
ernment—by the Communists and the Fas- 
cists—let me say we haven’t seen anything 
yet. Under the conditions of chaos, confu- 
sion, exhaustion, gigantic public debt, dis- 
content, grief—and the hatreds and agonies 
left as the awful aftermath of the wars, the 
Communists and the Fascists will have fertile 
fields in which to plant their propaganda 
for debt repudiation, property confiscation, 
abolition of the Constitution, and the estab- 
lishment of a dictatorship of the Stalin type 
or of the Mussolini or Hitler type. 

I warn you, my fellow citizens, there will 
come a vast danger that we in America, in 
that terrible time, may lose those four free- 
doms we hear talked about so much and 
which we are supposed to carry to all the 
peoples everywhere in the world. 

The first World War caught us with a na- 
tional debt of less than $3,000,000,000. The 
present war has caught us with a national 
debt of more than $43,000,000,000. The debt 
is rising so fast that any figure I might give 
you here today could not be said to be good 
for 24 hours. 

Thus we can see clearly that when we enter 
the inevitable after-war depression and eco- 
nomic disruption which is coming we will be 
entering upon a new depression with a debt 
so gigantic we cannot even imagine it. 

That will be, as I said a moment ago, the 
opportunity for Communists, Fascists, and 
other enemies of our Constitution, our Bill 
of Rights, and our form of government to 
advocate repudiation, inflation, overthrow of 
our constitutional forms, and the establish- 
ment of a dictatorship. 

We must begin now to plan what we shall 
do when this time comes. We must have a 
strong agricultural program ready for agricul- 
ture will be our national mainstay. We must 
have a strong industrial and commercial con- 
fidence because industry and commerce must 
furnish management and the jobs to keep 
discharged soldiers and civilians whose war 
work has ended from walking the streets and 
rioting for bread. 

In that time of peril to the Nation the great 
test will come for us in trying to maintain 
our American way of bi-party government. 
Make no mistake about it, there are those 
who today would like to see a political mo- 
nopoly set up in this country. There are those 
who are blind enough and selfish enough to 
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want to see constitutional government by- 
laws superseded by a political government of 
men. There are those whose lust for power 
and profits is greater than their love of coun- 
try or of liberty. 

I want to warn you that in the day—if it 
ever comes—when the American bi-party 
system of government is destroyed or aban- 
doned in this Nation the Bill of Rights will 
be a dead letter; the liberties of the individual 
will be gone; oppression of minorities will be 
the order and the greatest experiment in 
civilization and freedom ever conceived will 
have been destroyed by our own blind, stupid 
indifference. 

This is a pretty gioomy picture that I have 

ted to you. But it is far from being a 
remote possibility unless we are awake to the 
danger and take steps now to prevent it. I 
do not believe this picture will be fulfilled 
because I have faith in the common sense of 
the American people. I believe that once 
they fully understand the dangers ahead they 
will act to protect our belovea liberties and 
our economic system. To sound the alarm 
has been my purpose today, but with all my 
heart I repeat that uniess we take seriously 
the danger, these things will come to pass. 

The American people, the liberty-loving, 
order-loving law-loving American people 
must organize now to meet this time when 
the very principles of free government and 
free educational and religious and political 
thought will be assailed by the Communists 
and the Pascists. 

The spending and the wasting by the vast 
political bureaucracy at Washington over 8 
years has given us a gigantic nationai debt 
that cannot now be avoided. The require- 
ments of national preparedness will add still 
another gigantic debt on top of the present 
one. That cannot now be avoided. 

Therefore it becomes vitally necessary that 
we, since we cannot avoid the confusion 
which will result from the cessation of the 
wars and the ending of the preparedness 
effort, and since we cannot now avoid the 
vast debt which will bear so heavily upon 
us, and since we cannot avoid the sudden 
termination at some time in the future of 
the work of soldiers and civilians in war ac- 
tivities or preparedness efforts, wc must—if 
this Nation is to stand—we must prepare to 
meet those shocks and survive them. 

We Republicans have the greatest task in 
our history to get ready for that day of 
national trial. 

Make no mistake, fellow Republicans. 
When the toll of blood and taxation begins 
to reach the people if we get into this war, or 
if we do not, the revulsion of feeling will be 
such that those in this Nation responsible— 
or held responsible by the people—will be re- 
pudiated. The reaction from all this will do 
one of two things: It will either cause the 
people to go back to sound Republican prin- 
ciples of government—in which case we will 
have a vast task to perform to save the 
Nation—or they will go to some form of dic- 
tatorship—which is what those who have 
brought about the present conditions will 
have to try to do. 

In thus warning you I am not making ref- 
erence to individuals as such. I am making 
reference to policies as such, and to develop- 
ments as such which are driving us toward 
the time and the conditions I have outlined. 

In the name of liberty we must prepare to 
preserve ourselves and our Government in 
that time. In the name of humanity we 
must prepare to preserve freedom, orderly 
government, and human values in that time. 

We must begin to prepare now. 

The American people have the resource- 
fulness, the courage, the intelligence to meet 
this trial and surmount it. They need but to 
be told how to prepare; what to do; they 
need to be warned of what is to come and 
they will get ready. 


The Nation must be unified under a lead- 
ership which will single-mindedly and whole- 
heartedly devote itself to this task. We must 
unite the whole Nation behind preparations 
for preservation of our Government, our se- 
curity, our lives, and our property, our very 
civilization. 

God grant we may have that leadership— 
and have it before it is too late. God grant 
that men may rise above lust for power, 
political greed, and selfishness to the in- 
spiration of national leaders bent upon sav- 
ing our Nation, our economy, our civilization. 
As Americans, as well as Republicans, we 
must be ready to give our utmost support, 
and counsel, to that end. The welfare of 
America is, of course, our first concern. 

We must prepare now. 


inne 


Extension of Military Service of Selectees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RAYMOND S. SPRINGER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 4, 1941 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, much 
has been said regarding the subject of 
keeping the selectees, now in the train- 
ing camps, in the service during the du- 
ration of this emergency, and 1 wish to 
add my voice of protest against this pro- 
posed plan. When the boys were in- 
ducted into the service they were then 
assured by the President, and by every 
one in authority, that they were being 
taken into the service for “1 year for 
training purposes,” and that at the ex- 
piration of that period they would be 
returned to their homes and their busi- 
nesses, but to be held in reserve and 
subject to call in case of war, and that 
other selectees would then take their 
places for their year of training. Some 
have urged that to permit the boys to 
return home would demoralize the Army. 
Just a very few weeks ago the President 
again assured the boys that at the ex- 
piration of their 1 year of training they 
would be returned to their homes and 
the new selectees would take their places. 


But now the President has changed his 


view on this highly important subject, 
and he wants to keep the boys in the serv- 
ice regardless of his former assurances to 
them. Of course, this is a breach of 
faith with the boys, and it is a breach of 
faith with their fathers and mothers, and 
with the people generally. 

Mr. Speaker, we will remember the 
boys were not all inducted into the serv- 
ice at one time, but they were staggered 
into the service over the entire period of 
the emergency; if the boys are per- 
mitted to return home, and to remain in 
the Reserve, subject to call in case of 
war, but a very negligible part of them 
would leave the camps in any one month. 
The new selectees would be inducted and 
take their places, and would train with 
the already well-drilled and trained 
troops in camp and this would be of 
great advantage to the new and inex- 
perienced men. My experience in the 
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last World War on this subject leads me 
to the aforesaid conclusion. The men 
who have had their 1 year of training 
would, with their training and experi- 
ence, be subject to call in case of war— 
and they would be ready to respond in 
the defense of their country. 

What would be our situation in the 
camps in our country if all of the boys 
now in the service should be retained, 
and the new selectees in the vast num- 
ber as now proposed should be inducted 
into the service and taken into the 
camps? We would not have accommo- 
dations available for them, and we 
would not have the training equipment 
necessary for their use. In the final 
analysis, if the President’s plan should 
be followed—that is, his present plan— 
it would be necessary to increase the 
size of the camps. More buildings would 
have to be added; more clothing, shoes, 
bedding, and equipment would be called 
for. The expenditure of money required 
under that recent plan would be enor- 
mous. It would call for more officers, 
more transportation, and more facilities 
of every nature. Our finances will not 
permit of such a plan—when we are 
facing a debt of almost $100,000,000,000— 
and at a time when we are not in war. 

Germany has never kept her trained 
soldiers in the army constantly; she has 
trained her soldiers and sent them 
home—-that they might engage in their 
occupation, but subject to call in case of 
war. When she became involved in war 
the reserves were called and they were 
ready for service. When that call came 
those reserves took their places in the 
ranks of her army because they were 
ready for action. They were trained 
soldiers. 

Our boys who have not yet received 
any training are entitled to secure that 
training. The boys who have had 1 
year of training are entitled to go home, 
as they were assured that they would be 
sent home, subject to call in the future 
for active service in case of war. I am 
convinced this plan would aid materially 
in increasing the morale of our Army. 
I am convinced the plan, first conceived, 
would aid in building our armed forces 
in this country. 

Mr. Speaker, a well written editorial 
appeared in the Times-Herald, of date 
August 1, 1941, on this highly important 
subject. I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my own remarks in the Appendix 
of the Recorp, and to include therein 
the editorial, aforesaid, which is very en- 
lightening on this subject, which editorial 
follows: 

[From the Washington Times-Herald of 

August 1, 194:] 
HoLp THE BOYS FOR THE DURATION? 

Senate debate has begun on the adminis- 
tration’s proposal to drop the 12-month time 
limit on actice service of draftees, National 
Guard, and Reserve officers. Administra- 
tion spokesmen are telling us, with shudders 
you can almost hear, that the peril is greater 
than ever before; the opposition is pooh- 
poohing this thesis. 

In which connection, it seems worth while 
to cast a rapid glance over the war situation 
as it appears at this writing 

Harry L. Hopkins has flown to Moscow, had 
an interview with Pal Joey Stalin, promised 
Pal Joey all the war supplies we can send 
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him, and discussed other matters of undis- 
ciosed nature. It’s anybody’s guess whether 
Hopkins has committed us to going all-out 
against Japan in case Japan stabs at Stalin 
on his Siberian front or tries to interrupt 
United States shipments to Viadivostok. 

Some Japanese bombs fell day before yes- 
terday on the United States gunboat Tutuila 
(pronounced too-tweela) during an air raid 
on Chungking. The war party’s hearts 
leaped up momentarily, but then sank be- 
cause the Japanese apologized almost before 
the bombs stopped falling. Any boat berth- 
ing at much-bombed Chungking is asking 
for trouble, anyway; and anyway, “remember 
the Tutuila” wouldn’t be nearly as rooty- 
tooty a war slogan as “remember the Maine.” 

British Foreign Secretary Anthony Eden 
appears to be getting ready to pull a 1931 on 
the United States. It was in 1931 that the 
British needled Henry L. Stimson, then our 
Secretary of State, to thunder against Japan's 
invasion of Manchuria; after which the Brit- 
ish stepped gracefully back and left Stimson 
out on a long, shaky limb. Mr. Eden is now 
putting it about London that the United 
States will have to take the lead in any fur- 
ther measures against Japan on account of 
its move into Indochina. He intimates that 
these measures will most likely have to in- 
volve shooting. If we shoot, so will Britain, 
but Britain will not shoot first. 

The British have bombed their former 
friend Finland’s Arctic port of Petsamo, pre- 
sumably to show Russia that Mr. Churchill 
really is Pal Joey’s Pal Winnie. Since the 
British admit loss of 16 planes, it must have 
been a big and businesslike raid, not just a 
token performance. 

News from the eastern front continues con- 
flicting. But this much seems sure: That 
Hitler’s blitz is not proceeding as per time- 
table, and that the Russians are taking big 
packages of men, tanks, planes, and guns out 
of the Germans. Further, it is now reported 
by a reputable American correspondent at 
Moscow that the biggest part of the Russian 
wheat crop has been harvested and rushed far 
back from the war theaters, with the rest of 
the crop ripe. 

To us, this adds up to two conclusions: 
(1) That the administration is anxious to get 
us into this war all the way and on all fronts; 
but (2) that there is little urgency for us to 
jump in right now to save the British Empire. 


WHAT'S ALL THE RUSH? 


The British seem to us to be doing fine at 
the moment. Their cause seems to be get- 
ting enormous help from Pal Joey in the 
East, as well as from what Mr. Churchill 
calls the “gigantic scale” of United States 
lease-lend shipments. The Empire is ter- 
ritorially undented as yet; has, indeed, added 
Ethiopia, Italian Somaliland, Syria, and 
Lebanon unto itself. 

We're glad of that. But why all the rush 
to order all 1,450,000 of our soldiers to stay 
on active duty for the duration, meanwhile 
adding to the Army without limit? 

As Senator Tart, of Ohio, inquires, how 
about the Reserve? We still need to build 
up a big, young Reserve of men who could 
be called to active duty in a hurry. 

Why, then, not forget about this draft 
time-extension proposal? Or why, at least, 
not work out some sensible compromise, 
whereby key men would not be released in 
excessive numbers at any one time, while 
a regulated flow of trained men would keep 
feeding into the Reserve and adequate num- 
bers of draftees would keep feeding into the 
Army? 

We believe such a compromise can be 
worked out, and should be. With most 
Americans still unconvinced of the immedi- 
acy of our peril, there is danger to both 
civilian and soldier morale if this flat, 100 
percent, time-extension plan is railroaded 
through Congress. 


Reduction of Automobile Output 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OSCAR YOUNGDAHL 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Monday, August ¢, 1941 


LETTER WRITTEN BY WILLIAM H. 
ZIEGLER 


Mr. YOUNGDAHL. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave granted to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I include the following 
letter: 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., 
July 29, 1941. 
To the Honorable OscaR YOUNGDAHL, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak Sm: The Construction Equipment 
Distributors of the United States have a na- 
tional association of some 300 members and 
about 100 allied members who are manufac- 
turers of construction equipment. This as- 
sociation is known as the Associated Equip- 
ment Distributors, with an office in Washing- 
ton and a secretary in charge. There are 
over 1,000 manufacturers of construction 
machinery of all kinds who work closely with 
the distributors. One distributor will rep- 
resent a number of manufacturers in a given 
area, generally a State, which the manu- 
facturers have found very much cheaper in 
marketing their products than to maintain 
salesmen or branch offices. Probably the out- 
standing example is the Caterpillar Tractor 
Co., who manufacture and sell between fifty 
and eighty million dollars worth of their 
products both in the United States and 
abroad, all through distributors, not having 
any salesmen of their own. This industry 
handles its products much the same as the 
automobile industry. 

Our national office in Washington was 
recently informed by an official of the O. P. M. 
who was discussing the automobile reduc- 
tion, that many distributors, jobbers, and 
wholesalers would be put out of business 
when the present plans were put into effect. 
He added that the same thing was true of the 
construction machinery distributors and 
their industry as well as many others. The 
automobile retail industry, we believe, is in 
most States, according to the census, the 
largest retail industry we have, considering 
all of its branches—gas, oil, tires, garages, 
service, etc. 

If the plan is carried out as stated you 
will have vacant buildings, Main Street will 
be deserted, taxes will go unpaid, unemploy- 
ment such as we have never known, and 
whole industries disorganized and destroyed. 
There are some 460,000 people in the retail 
automobile industry, sales, service, etc., plus 
probably three times as many in the other 
accessory industries, and corresponding pro- 
portion in the construction and similar in- 
dustries. When all of these people are out 
of employment, grocery stores, department 
stores, banks, and every other industry will 
feel the effect. A few of the pepole in our 
industry are fitted for defense work, many 
can be with retraining, but many would 
never be suited to that work. It takes 
many years to train even salesmen for our 
industry, parts men, Service men, etc. Inas- 
much as Minnesota and neighboring States 
have little or no defense work to reemploy 
these people, it would require their moving 
to other sections of the United States. 
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Suppose we finish the job we have under- 
taken for aiding any nation we choose and 
even winning the battle but destroy our own 
country by destroying and disorganizing 
business. Then when this emergency is 
over we will have to rebuild and retrain and 
reorganize whole industries, because firms 
like ours would be gone and thousands of 
other firms. There are, we believe, some 
300,000 small business concerns in the United 
States like our own, many of which will be 
put out of business with the program as 
planned. They do not have the resources 
to weather any such storm as we are told 
is ahead of us. This looks a good deal like 
the operation which the doctor said was suc- 
cessful but the patient died. 

Are we more interested in the welfare of 
our own people, our own mode of living, of 
doing business, and our form of government 
than we are in anything else that may occur 
on the face of the globe? We are faced with 
answering that question. Is there no me- 
dium ground where we can render a certain 
maximum service to others and yet realize 
that above all we must preserve ourselves? 
One gives to charity but not to the point of 
self-destruction. 

While this picture may seem black, we 
question whether it even indicates what may 
be ahead. Hugh Johnson’s article in last 
evening’s Times Tribune covers the same 
subject, Shortage Threatens Little Business, 
and goes even further than some of these 
statements. This is not a question that 
can be decided by a few smart college pro- 
fessors or any other one man or group of 
men, however wise. The import of this ter- 
rific disturbance should first be brought to 
the attention of those who are issuing such 
orders and then the public should be dis- 
tinctly and quickly informed what disor- 
ganization, what ruin, probably riots and 
revolution will be ahead if any such plan 
goes into effect. 

Yours very truly, 
W. H. Zrecier. 
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EDITORIAL FROM THE CHILDRESS 
COUNTY NEWS 





Mr. WORLEY. Mr. Speaker, I take 
pleasure in presenting for the considera- 
tion of the membership of the House an 
editorial written by Mr. Kenneth Fink, 
owner and publisher of the Childress 
County News, which is very timely and 
represents the views of many citizens in 
the Panhandle of Texas: 


SHALL WE PENALIZE MARRI/‘GE? 


To a very large extent, it is the white- 
collar class of citizens who are “taking a 
beating” nowadays. Most of them will not 
share in the wage increases which are being 
given industrial workers. But they will be 
forced to pay like all the rest of us as the 
cost of living rises. It is also these people 
who will have to bear a large proportion of 
the increases in taxes. The pending tax bill 
hits hardest in the middle income brackets. 
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On top of that, one provision which has been 
tentatively approved for inclusion in the bill 
would still further increase the burden for 
business and professional] workers. 


This is the provision which would pro- 


hibit separate tax returns for husband and 
wife, even where the wiie has a separate 
income which is earned by her alone. In 
thousands upon thousands of white-collar 
families, both husband and wife have jobs 
and earnings. he income of one is in no 
way dependent upon the other. To force 
these families to hump their incomes in one 
return, and thus pay a higher tax, is a man- 
ifest injustice. 

Even more important, in the long view, is 
the patent fact that this provision, if in- 
cluded in the tax bill, would amount to 
placing an economic penalty upon the insti- 
tution of marriage. It would place a pre- 
mium upon divorce. That would be an 
ironical step indeed for a Nation whose very 
foundation is the strength of the home and 
the family. 
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Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
under permission granted by the House, 
I place in the Recorp a very interesting 
and thoughtful letter from Mr. P. H. 
Fuyper, president of the Rolscreen Co. 
of Pella, Iowa, which is most pertinent to 
the subject now before Congress, 
taxation. 

The letter follows: 


ROLSCREEN Co., 
Pella, Iowa, July 30, 1941. 
The Honorable Paut CUNNINGHAM, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

P. H. Kuyper, general manager, writing 

I have, of course, noted quite a number of 
newspaper comments on the new tax bill. but 
not until today have I had an opportunity to 
go over a complete copy of the bill as it was 
drafted by the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. When I came to the office this morn- 
ing I made the comment, “I wonder what it 
will be that will knock my ears down tcday.” 
And I'll admit that this copy of this tax bill 
certainly did 

If all of this money were to be judiciously 
spent for defense, I could almost say that I 
would be happy about it, because I feel that 
we must pay our way as we go as much as 
possible. But it is this reckless squandering 
of hard-earned money that is causing worry 
to all of us taxpayers. This three billion five 
hundred and twenty-nine million two bun- 
dred thousand that Congress is undertaking 
to raise is exactly the same kind of money 
that we are all taking down to the grocery 
store and spending for bread and butter ard 
meat and clothes and gasoline. And in deal- 
ing with these astronomical figures all of us 
are beginning to lose sight of that. 

I have made the remark several times that 
if Congress were to be fair to the taxpayers, 
ordinary expenses of government should be 
cut down by $1 for every dollar of additional 


tax raised, and I still feel it is well within the 
realm of possibility to cut this additional tax 
bill in half on that basis. In other words, I 
feel an objective of Congress should be to re- 
duce ordinary Government expense by 
$1,'750,000,000 and on that same basis increase 
taxes by $1,750,000,000. 

A little comment I read the other day 
stopped me. Representative Smumpson, of 
Pennsylvania, is quoted as saying that the 
Federal Government now carries a direct 
monthly pay roll exclusive of the military 
forces somewhat larger than the weekly pay 
roll of all of the manufacturing industries in 
the United States combined. 

I note that about 3 days are to be allocated 
to debating this new tax bill in the House. 1 
feel that 3 days should also be allocated to 
debating the minority report, with which you 
are undoubtedly familiar. But we all know 
that this minority report is already pigeon- 
holed. 

The future implications of this tax bill are 
indted serious, especially for smaller corpora- 
tions like the Rolscreen Co. This company 
has been built up by ploughing back every 
dollar of profits after paying taxes and by 
reinvesting every dollar of dividends after 
paying taxes into the business. Through the 
good years of -1928 and 1929 we followed that 
same policy and conserved every dollar of 
reserve we could. But by 1934 and 1935 we 
scraped bottom and almost sprung a leak. 
Building up reserves now under this tax bill 
becomes practically impossible with an effec- 
tive rate of in excess of 50 percent of cor- 
poration profits and additional personal in- 
come-tax rates on dividends which we pay 
out and whick we have always been rein- 
vesting as personal-income taxes. I shudder 
to think what is going to happen to the 
thousands and thousands of little corpora- 
tions all over the country when we go into 
the unavoidable tail spin after this present 
emergency. Because there won’t be any re- 
serves tc tide us over like there were before. 

Even at that, I would still take this tax 
bill with a smile if we could have a semblance 
of good management in this defense program 
and eliminate the tremendous amount of 
waste and graft. I make a motion right now 
that we turn loose the vast army of Federal 
revenue agents who check us every year to 
find that last dollar of income and sic them 
on to these contractors in these Army camps. 
Where they will find dollars of additional 
income among small corporations, they will 
find tens of thousands of dollars in these 
Army contracts. Daily newspaper accounts 
are enough evidence of that. 

Personally I think the joint return feature 
o: this bill is most despicable. It doesn’t 
affect me personally to any extent but I know 
a@ number of folks around town where hus- 
band and wife each work hard and run sep- 
arate busi.esses and they surely are entitled 
to making separate income-tax returns. It 
looks to me like this is the first step toward 
communism. 

The story books tell us of man and wife 
being one, but we all know that’s a fairy 
tale—at least I have founa that most women 
still have ideas considerably different from 
their husbands. And they are still separate 
entities. 

If this feature of this tax bill becomes law, 
the next step will undoubtedly be to com- 
bine incomes of husband and wife and sons 
and daughters. And when that well is 
pumped dry, it is just as logical to include 
the grandchildren—all direct descendants of 
a so-called head of a family. 

Again I must say that I could take this 
entire tax program gracefuily and with a 
smile if this present administration would 
make some effort to cut down ordinary ex- 
penses of Government. It can be done. 
Canada is doing it and we can too if our 
Senators and Representatives would only face 
these issues fairly and honestly. 

There is just one ray of sunshine that I 
can see in this whole thing—gradually the 
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financial situation of our Government is just 
going to get so bad that the citizens are going 
to be aroused to the point where Washington 
will really hear the voice of the people who 
are willing to work and to build a strong 
national economy. 
Thank you. 
ROLSCREEN CoO., 
P. H. KuyPer. 
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Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following speech which I 
made last Saturday night: 


In these troubled times one can tell little 
of what is going to happen next. It is a time 
where our national existence is impaired. It 
is a time that calls for unity on the part of the 
people of the United States—unity in pre- 
paring our country to defend itself and to 
protect our liberties. It is a time when par- 
tisan conditions should be laid aside. It isa 
time when even the President of the United 
States should be expected to cooperate in a 
defense program and to forget for the time 
being those advanced communistic ideas 
which he has endeavored to saddle upon the 
country. 

It is time for the President to place the 
procurement of things needed for defense in 
the hands of one man where we can have some 
efficiency and some planning upon the pro- 
duction. It is 2 time when patriotic consid- 
erations alone should move the President of 
the United States and those in Congress, and 
yet what is the situation resulting? 

First. The President has now sent to the 
Senate the nomination of Rexford Guy Tug- 
well, famous as the head of the Communistic 
Resettlement Administration in the early 
days of the administration, to be Governor 
of Puerto Rico, where he is expected to follow 
up the efforts to establish a communistic 
state on the island of Puerto Rico which have 
so far resulted in failure and the loss of nearly 
$100,000,000 in relief funcs. It is manifest 
that it is a part of an attempt to establish 
communism throughout the Caribbean area 
and that the President is stil] catering to that 
group. 

Second. It is prophesied by Pearson and 
Allen, the alleged columnists who are tools 
of the White House clique, that Tommy 
Corcoran, a notorious communistic advocate 
who has long been closely associated with 
the White House and who has within the 
last 6 months been reputed to have made 
over a million dollars in lobbying in depart- 
ments in Washington, is to be the next At- 
torney General of the United States—the 
prize lobbyist and prize Communist to be 
Attorney General! 

Third. The President has placed Harry 
Hopkins, who was a total failure as admin- 
istrator of relief and the W. P. A. and who 
did nothing but promote the cheapest kind 
of political racketeering, in charge of the 
administration of the expenditure of the 
$7,000,000,000 of lease-lend appropriations. 
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If this lease-lend proposition were an im- 
portant item, it was important enough s0 
that a competent man who would know how 
to let contracts, and let them efficiently, 
and follow up production should be ‘ap- 
pointed, and not a total failure. Tremen- 
dous bottlenecks are resulting from Mr. 
Hopkins’ incapacity and a waste of at least 
40 percent of the entire appropriation is to 
be expected with this kind of management. 
The appointment of Mr. Hopkins to this 
position is an absolute breach of faith with 
the Congress and the American people. The 
Congress was pledged that he would not be 
placed in this position. 

Fourth. The President so far has steadily 
refused to give Mr. Knudsen authority over 
defense production. He has allowed Leon 
Henderson to interfere with his operations. 
He has allowed Sidney Hillman to interfere 
with Mr. Knudsen’s operations and he has 
absolutely failed to put defense production 
on any kind of honest or efficient basis. It 
is scattered all over. It is working against 
a tremendous handicap, and national defense 
lags as a result. 

The camps for which we have drafted 
600,000 boys, inducted into service 500,000 
National Guard men, and enlisted 450,000 
more of the young men of our country 
into the Regular Army, are without tanks, 
guns, planes, or other proper equipment 
for training. In most of the aviation 
schools no bombing training is available. 
In almost all of the camps no antiaircraft 
practice is available, and as far as the pro- 
duction of tanks is concerned, that is lag- 
ging. 

The President today has the power to 
order those who have been drafted for 
Service into the Army Reserve upon the 
expiration of their term of service, and 
then he has the power to order that Reserve 
to active duty, so absolutely no legislation 
is required to bring about the extension 
of service of these men. And yet the 
President comes to Congress to ask that this 
term be extended. 

Why does he do this? We should have 
unity. The President of the United States 
should show the way to unity by coop- 
erating with the defense program himself. 
He cannot hope for unity so long as he 
proceeds along the line of developing a 
communistic set-up either here or abroad, 
or so long as he refuses and neglects to 
apply efficiency toward our defense pro- 
duction. 

It is the most serious situation that this 
country faces today. We are never going 
to be prepared to defend ourselves in any 
Way so long as the President continues to 
promote disunity by his own operations. 

In these times and these days the young 
Republicans are showing a great spirit of 
patriotism in the efforts they are making 
to bring these facts before the country. 
They are sounding the battle cry of free- 
dom. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, some mention has been made 
that the provision requiring joint income- 


tax returns by husband and wife in the 
proposed 1941 tax bill is unconstitu- 
tional in that it is contrary to the due 
process of the law as guaranteed by the 
fourteenth amendment to the Constitu- 
tion. 

At all times since the enactment of 
the Federal Income Tax Act in 1913, 
married taxpayers have had the right, at 
their option, of either filing separate re- 
turns or joint returns. It is now pro- 
posed to deny married taxpayers the right 
to file separte returns. Under the pro- 
posal the tax on the incomes of married 
persons will be computed on the joint 
aggregate income of both husband and 
wife, rather than separately on the sepa- 
rate income of each, as heretofore. The 
proposal will not affect the taxes payable 
by single persons or by married persons 
whose spouses have no income. But in 
the innumerable cases where husband 
and wife each have income, combining 
the income into one return for the pur- 
pose of computing the tax will force 
the income into higher-rate brackets and 
accordingly will result in greater taxes 
than would be imposed if the taxes of 
each were computed as at present on his 
or her ownincome. Thus, under the pro- 
posal, a person would be required to 
pay a greater tax on his income simply 
because of the fortuitous circumstances 
of being married to a person who also 
has income. It is submitted that the 
Constitution does not permit such arbi- 
trary discrimination. 

In the case of Hoeper v. Tax Commis- 
Sion (284 U. S. 206; 76 L. ed. 248) the 
Supreme Court had occasion to consider 
an attempt by the State of Wisconsin 
to increase revenues in a manner sub- 
stantially similar to that now proposed. 
The Wisconsin law provided that in the 
case of married persons living together 
the income of the wife should be added 
to the income of the husband, and that 
the tax should be computed and assessed 
against the husband on the combined in- 
come. That this scheme is substantially 
the same as the present proposal is ap- 
parent from the following description of 
it by the Court: 

What Wisconsin has done is to tax as a 
joint income that which under its law is 
owned separately, and thus to secure a higher 
tax than would be the sum of the taxes on 
the separate incomes (76 L. ed. at 251). 


In holding the Wisconsin law invalid, 
the Court made the following declara- 
tion: 

We have no doubt that, because of the 
fundamental conceptions which underlie our 
system, any attempt by a State to measure 
the tax on one person’s property or income 
by reference to the property or income of 
another is contrary to due process of law as 
guaranteed by the fourteenth amendment 
(76 L. Ed., at 251). 


And on page 216: 


The effort to tax B for A’s property or in- 
come does not make B the owner of that 
property or income, and whether the State 
has power to effect such a change of owner- 
ship in a particular case is wholly irreievant 
when no such effort has been made. Under 
the law of Wisconsin the income of the wife 
does not at any moment or to any extent 
become the property of the husband. He 
never has any title to it or controls any part 
of it. That income remains hers until the 
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tax is paid, and what is left continues to be 
hers after that payment. The State merely 
levies a tax upon it. What Wisconsin has 
done is to tax as a joint income that which 
under its law is owned separately, and thus 
to secure a higher tax than would be the 
sum of the taxes on the separate incomes. 


Preceding these quotations the court 
had compared the status of the wife at 
common law with her status in Wiscon- 
sin in the year 1927, reaching the con- 
clusion that certain rights of the hus- 
band, present at common law, had been 
lost to the wife since that time. The 
conclusion that the wife had all the 
rights in her separate property which 
she would have had as an unmarried 
person led logically to the ruling that the 
husband’s tax might not be measured 
with reference to the wife’s, since he had 
no control over, Or possession of, her 
property. The wife’s rights to her sepa- 
rate property have not changed since 
that time; and, if those rights are to be 
maintained, her independence must con- 
tinue to be recognized. 

In his dissent Justice Holmes took the 
position that the nature of the family 
relationship was such that the husband 
had considerable control over the sep- 
arate property of the wife by virtue of 
his position as head of the family; and 
further, that a wife’s separate income of 
necessity affected the husband, since, to 
the extent of the wife’s income, the hus- 
band’s own life was made easier. Thus, 
the husband’s tax might properly be 
measured by his wife’s separate property. 
Notwithstanding the existence of these 
facts the husband still does not have 
final command or control over his wife’s 
separate properties. She may dispose of 
them in toto of her own will. Indeed, so 
long as the husband is able to provide a 
living subsistence for his family, there is 
no legal obligation on the wife to render 
support; the husband is primarily liable 
and the wife’s liability arises only after 
the husband’s has been exhausted. If 
the husband is not legally privileged to 
share with his wife rights to her separate 
property, he should not be burdened with 
the duties which are incident to that 
property, and consequently he should not 
be taxed on the income arising from 
these properties. 

It is clear from the Hoeper case that 
the States may not impose an income 
tax on one spouse measured by the in- 
come of the other spouse. Congress is 
likewise without power to tax one person 
on the income of another. Just as the 
tax laws of the States must be reasonable 
and must conform to the requirements 
of the due-process clause of the four- 
teenth amendment to the Constitution, 
so must the tax laws of Congress likewise 
be reasonable and must conform to the 
requirements of the due-process clause 
of the fifth amendment to the Constitu- 
tion. That the court saw no difference 
in this respect between the powers of the 
States and Congress is fully indicated by 
the fact that the court in the Hoeper 
case quoted the following statement from 
Knowlton v. Moore (178 U. S. 41, 77, 44 
L. Ed. 969, 984): 

“It may be doubted by some, aside from 


express constitutional restrictions, whether 
the taxation by Congress of the property of 
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one person, accompanied with an arbitrary 
provision that the rate of tax shall be fixed 
with reference to the sum of the property 
of another, thus bringing about the profound 


inequality which we have noticed, would . 


not transcend the limitations arising from 
those fundamental conceptions of free gov- 
ernment which underlie all constitutional 
systems” (76 L. Ed. at 251). 


The proponents of the present scheme 
seek to avoid the clear-cut decision of 
the Hoeper case by a stratagem. Instead 
of providing, as Wisconsin did, that the 
tax on the combined income of husband 
and wife should be assessed to the hus- 
band, it is proposed that each should pay 
a tax on his or her own income, but that 
the tax of each should be that proportion 
of the tax computed on the combined in- 
come which the income of each bears to 
the combined income. This is an obvious 
subterfuge. The resulting tax under this 
method of computation is exactly the 
same as it would be if the tax were openly 
and directly assessed on the combined in- 
come. The language employed fails to 
obscure the simple fact that the amount 
of tax imposed upon a married person 
depends upon and varies with the income 
of the husband and wife. The plan, ac- 
cordingly, still falls within the prohibition 
of t1xe Hoeper case against measuring the 
tax on one person’s income by reference 
to the income of another. Even though 
it should be conceded that as a matter of 
technical statutory phraseology the pro- 
posed scheme cannot be. objected to on 
the grounds that it imposes a tax on one 
spouse measured by the income of an- 
other, the proposal would nevertheless 
still be invalid. 

In National Life Insurance Co. v. United 
States (277 U.S. 516, 72 L. Ed. 968) , Con- 
gress attempted indirectly to impose a 
tax on income from tax-exempt sources 
which could not be taxed directly, by the 
clever device of granting a deduction to 
taxpayers having no tax-exempt income, 
which was denied to taxpayers having 
tax-exempt income. The effect of this 
attempt, if valid, would have been to im- 
pose a greater tax on taxpayers having 
tax-exempt income than would have been 
imposed if they had no such income. The 
Court. held the attempt invalid and em- 
phatically declared that: 

One may not be subjected to greater bur- 
dens upon his taxable property solely be- 
cause he owns some that is free. No device 
or form of words can deprive him of the 
exemption (277 L. Ed. at 971). 


The principle of this case is directly 
applicable to the present proposal. Just 
as it is clear from the Hoeper case that 
a taxpayer enjoys a constitutional exemp- 
tion from being taxed on another’s in- 
come, so it is likewise clear from the 
National Life Insurance Co, case that the 
taxes on a taxpayer’s taxable income 
cannot be increased because of income of 
another person on which the taxpayer 
cannot be taxed. No device or form of 
words can change this result. 

The Joint Committee on Internal Rev- 
enue Taxation has prepared for the 
House Ways and Means Committee a 
short brief in support of the proposal, 
considering the possible constitutional 
objections to the proposed change. 

Four of the points advanced by the 
Government in this brief will be consid- 


ered here and shown to be inapplicable 
or inconsequential: 


(1) The Government contends the case of 
Hoeper v. Tax Commissioner ((1931) 284 U. 8. 
206), which held unconstitutional a Wisconsin 
Statute requiring a joint return of husband 
and wife, is no longer good law. This case 
has not been overruled and the objection to 
compulsory joint returns has never been 
met. 

(2) The Government maintains that the 
proposed change is distinguishable from the 
statute which was held invalid in the Hoeper 
case, as here one spouse may limit his own 
liability to that proportion of the total tax 
which is represented by the relationship be- 
tween the sum of taxes he and his spouse 
would have to pay if filing separate returns, 
and his own tax if filing separately. The min- 
imum for which he is liable exceeds, however, 
his liability if single. Further, a tax which is 
measured by the income of one other than the 
taxpayer is specifically prohibited by the 
Hoeper case. 

(3) The Government believes that a proper 
classification has been made in recognizing 
the family as a tax unit, distinct from indi- 
vidual persons; but there is no case authority 
to support such a classification. 

(4) The Government relies on recent cases 
in which the Supreme Court has held that an 
individual is liable for an income tax so long 
as he owns and controls the properties which 
produce the income, even though the income 
goes absolutely to someone other than the 
taxpayer. But a husband neither owns nor 
directly controls his wife’s separate property; 
and a wife has never at any time had control 
or dominion over her husband’s separate 
property. 


1. HOEPER ACAINST TAX COMMISSIONE> 


This case involved the Wisconsin in- 
come-tax law, which in 1927 provided in 
section 71.05 (2) (d) that the income of 
the wife and of each child under 18 
years of age should be added to that of 
the husband or father, assuming the 
family were living together, and that the 
taxes levied on the total amount should 
be payable by the husband or head of 
the family, but if not paid by him could 
be enforced against any persOn whose 
income was included in the tax computa- 
tion. There was no limitation on the 
amount of this secondary liability. 

The appellant husband in this case 
paid his tax under protest, and then, by 
virtue of the Supreme Court decision, 
was successful in his suit to recover that 
amount of the tax which exceeded the 
total tax computed on his separate in- 
come. According to Justice Roberts, 
who wrote the majority opinion, the 
question here was whether the State 
might properly measure the husband’s 
tax by reference to his wife’s income 
from her separate property. At page 
215, he said: 

Since, then, in law and in fact, the wife’s 
income is in the fullest degree her separate 
property and in no sense that of her hus- 
band, the question presented is whether the 
State has power by an income-tax law to 
measure his tax not by his own income but, 
in part, by that of another. 


Answering this question, on the same 
page: 

“We have no doubt that, because of the 
fundamental conceptions which underlie our 
system, any attempt by a State to measure 
the tax on one person’s property or income 
by reference to the property or income of 
another is contrary to due process of law as 
guaranteed by the fourteenth amendment. 
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That which is not in fact the taxpayer’s in- 
come cannot be made such by calling it 
income.” (Compare Nichols v. Coolidge, 274 
U. S. 531, 540.) 


Since Justice Holmes’ dissent was 
joined in by Mr. Justice Brandeis and 
Mr. Justice Stone, it is possible that 
should the Court be presented today with 
the same factual situation, a result would 
be reached contrary to that in the 
Hoeper case. However, the argument in 
Justice Roberts’ majority opinion has not 
been rebutted, and in no tax case which 
has come down since the Hoeper case 
was tax liability supported, where the 
taxpayer’s control was as tenuous, uncer- 
tain, and devoid of legal sanctions as is 
the husband’s today over the separate 
property of his wife. For this reason the 
Hoeper case should not be overruled. 

2. JOINT AND SEVERAL LIABILITY TO BE OPTIONAL 


The proposed section 111 (a) (b) 
reads in part: “Liability with respect to 
the tax so computed; (1) shall be joint 
and several; or (2) at the election of 
either spouse” in such proportion to the 
total tax as the tax computed on the 
separate income of the spouse bears to 
the sum of the separate taxes. Appar- 
ently the Government places considerable 
reliance on this optional feature. How 
the election is to be made has not yet 
been stated, other than that the Com- 
missioner, with the approval of the Secre- 
tary, shall prescribe rules and regulations 
therefor. In the absence of any other in- 
formation we must assume that a valid 
procedure will be set up. 

Because of this provision the Govern- 
ment reasons that one spouse will not be 
jointly and severally liable for the tax 
on the other spouse’s properties, and that 
a major objection to the Wisconsin tax 
held invalid in the Hoeper case will there- 
by have been eliminated. This conclu- 
sion does not follow. Although under the 
proposed provisions one spouse might re- 
lieve himself of liability for the actual 
tax on the separate property of the other 
spouse, he is nevertheless liable for the 
full amount of his own tax, and, to the 
extent that this last amount exceeds his 
tax liability if he were single, his tax as 
a married man is being measured by his 
wife’s income, contrary to the express 
language of the Hoeper case. 

And, of course, a wife would be in an 
exactly similar position. Consequently, 
the same argument is applicable in her 


case. 
3. CLASSIFICATION 


In the Government's briefs some stress 
is laid upon certain recent cases approv- 
ing classifications which it is claimed are 
analogous to the classification contem- 
plated under the present provision, i. e., 
the taxation of the incomes of the hus- 
band and wife as a unit. With the ex- 
ception of the dissent in Hoeper against 
Tax Commissioner, no case has been dis- 
covered bearing a factual situation close 
enough to our own to serve as authority 
on this point. It is believed that the 
cases cited by the Government in support 
of this point are so different as to repre- 
sent no more than a possible tendency 
on the part of the court. 

In Flint vy. Stone Tracy Co. ((1910) , 220 
U.S. 107), the claim was made that a tax 
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operating on the income from a corpora- 
tion was unconstitutional because the 
classification which subjected such in- 
come to taxation and yet left untaxable 
the income from a similar business, or- 
ganized as a partnership, discriminated 
unfairly between the two types of units. 
Reference is made to this case because it 
is one so often cited on the subject of 
classification. Its factual situation bears 
no particular similarity to our own; it is 
not authority for upholding the com- 
pulsory joint return. Denying the claim 
which has just been stated, the court 
said at page 158: 

But it is insisted, this taxation is so un- 
equal and arbitrary in the fact that it taxes 
a business when carried on by a corporation 
and exempts a similar business when carried 
on by a partnership or private individual as 
to place it beyond the authority conferred 
upon Congress. As we have seen, the only 
limitation upon the authority conferred is 
uniformity in laying the tax, and uniformity 
does not require the equal application of 
the tax to all persons or corporations who 
may come within its operation, but is limited 
to geographical uniformity throughout the 
United States. * * * 

In levying excise taxes the most ample 
authority has been recognized from the be- 
ginning to select some and omit other pos- 
sible subjects of taxation, to select one calling 
and omit another, to tax one class of prop- 
erty and to forbear to tax another. 


Helvering v. City Bank Co. ((1935) 296 
U. S. 85). Im this case the taxpayer 
claimed that the provision of the Revenue 
Act of 1926 which held the corpus of a 
revocable trust subject to a tax upon the 
death of the trustor was invalid since the 
classification was not proper. The court 
denied this claim and then went on to 
mention the extremes beyond the bounds 
of proper classification. Mr. Justice 
Roberts, who wrote the opinion in this 
case as well as the opinion in the Hoeper 
case, said, at page 92: 

There are, however, limits to the power of 
Congress to create a fictitious status under 
the guise of supposed necessity. Thus it has 
been held that an act creating a conclusive 
presumption that a gift made within 2 years 
prior to death was made by the donor in 
contemplation of death, and requiring the 
value of the gift to be included in comput- 
ing the estate of the decedent subject to 
transfer tax, is so grossly unreasonable as to 
violate the due process clause of the fifth 
amendment (Heiner v. Donnan (285 U. S. 
312). Compare Schlesinger v. Wisconsin 
(270 U. S. 230)). In the same category falls 
a statute seeking to tax the separate income 
of a wife as income of her husband (Hoeper v. 
Tax Commissioner (284 U.S. 206) ). 


This case on its facts is distinguishable 
from the Government’s; it is not author- 
ity for the Government’s contention. 

United States vy. Hudson ((1936) 299 
U. S. 498). This case involved the va- 
lidity of a tax of 50 percent of the profit 
made on the sale of future contracts for 
the delivery of silver under the Silver 
Purchase Act of June 19, 1934. The 
Court reasoned that this taxing provi- 
sion, which referred exclusively to the 
sale of silver, was a proper classification, 
saying, at page 500: 


The taxing provision does not impose a tax 
in respect of ail transfers, but only in re- 
spect of such as yield a profit over cost and 
allowed expenses 
is to be no tax. 


If there be no profit there 
If there be a profit the tax 
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is to be 50 percent of it. Thus, a profit is 
made the occasion for the tax, and also the 
measure of it. Because of this, counsel for 
the Government contend that the tax is a 
special income tax; and we think the con- 
tention is sound. 

It is not material that such profit is taxes, 
along with other gains, under the general 
income-tax law, for Congress has power to 
impose an increased or additional tax if sat- 
isfied there is need therefor. Patton v. Brady 
(184 U. S. 608, 620-622). 


This case is mentioned in the Govern- 
ment’s brief, but from what has already 
been said it is obvious that it could carry 
little weight in a contest involving the 
validity of the joint tax return. 

Heiner v. Donnan ((1931), 285 U. S. 
312). Involved here was the constitu- 
tionality of a classification affecting inter 
vivos gifts made within 2 years prior to 
the donor’s death. The statute in ques- 
tion stated that such a gift was conclu- 
sively presumed to have been made in 
contemplation of death. The court held 
that this classification was improper. 
Mr. Justice Stone and Mr. Justice Bran- 
deis dissented. Referring to the previous 
cases Mr. Justice Sutherland, in the ma- 
jority opinion, said at page 327: 

Plainly, this is to measure the tax on A’s 
property by imputing to it in part the value 
of the property of B, a result which both the 
Schlesinger and Hoeper cases condemn as 
arbitrary and a denial of due process of law. 
Such an exaction is not taxation but 
spoliation. 


In Helvering vy. Northwestern Steel 
Rolling Mills ((1940), 85 L. Ed. (Advance 
Opinions) 21), was involved the validity 
of a classification making subject to ex- 
cess-profits taxes all undistributed profits 
of corporations, unless by written con- 
tract the corporation was prohibited from 
making a distribution. A taxpayer con- 
tended that the term “written contract” 
included State laws, by virtue of the fact 
that corporate charters were contracts 
between the State of its incorporation 
and the corporation. The greater part 
of Mr. Justice Black’s opinion is devoted 
to a construction of this provision. He 
reached the conclusion that on its face 
the provision was not intended to include 
State laws. The contention was then 
made that the statute was contrary to 
the due process clause of the fifth 
amendment, because a tax was imposed 
where oral contracts or the laws of a 
State prohibited distributicn, but not 
where written contracts prohibited dis- 
tribution. The Court said at page 26: 

This contention is without merit. It is 
not necessary to point out the many obvious 
reasons that might underlie the distinctions 
here drawn in granting special deductions 
from a generally imposed tax. 


It will be seen that the Government 
can draw little support from this case, 
since the classification at issue involves 
the measurement of one tax by refer- 
ence to the income of a third party. 
There is no questicn as to the propriety 
of taxing the income of the husband. 

Madden v. Kentucky ((1940) 209 U. S. 
78). This case was cited by the Govern- 
ment in support of its contention that a 
tax upon the family as a unit is a proper 
classification under the revenue laws. 
Here was involved the validity of a Ken- 
tucky tax upon bank deposits. On de- 











posits of Kentucky residents located 
within the State the tax was 10 cents per 
$100, and on deposits located outside the 
State it was 50 cents per $100. The con- 
tention was made that such a classifica- 
tion was improper. Two points were dis- 
cussed in this case by Mr. Justice Reed; 
one being the propriety of the classifi- 
cation, the second being the applicability 
of the privileges and immunities clause. 
At the conclusion of the discussion on the 
latter point, Colgate v. Harvey (286 U. S. 
404) was overruled. On the classifica- 
tion point the court said nothing which 
is pertinent to our discussion. The case 
is mentioned only so that recognition 
may be given to the fact that it bears no 
analogy to our own situation and that 
the factual situation is far removed from 
our own. 

In order to uphold the claim that the 
husband has such control over the sep- 
arate property of his wife that his in- 
come tax properly may be measured by 
reference to his wife’s income the Gov- 
ernment apparently relies on a number 
of the recent trust cases in which tax- 
payers have attempted, through legal de- 
vices, to make available to designated 
beneficiaries the income from their assets 
without losing all control of the corpus 
or principal from which the income is 
derived. The theory which supposedly 
makes these cases applicable is that the 
taxpayer controls the distribution of the 
properties in the so-called trust cases in 
a way which is similar to his control over 
his wife’s separate property. Recently 
the court has been going out beyond the 
limits of pure legal control and basing its 
holdings on the tenuous connections 
which spring from the family relation- 
ship. But the present joint-return sit- 
uation is distinguishable from the great 
majority of these trust cases, and the 
fact that this line of cases has, as just in- 
dicated, been greatly broadened in the 
last few years, does not justify the Gov- 
ernment in relying for support on the 
line as a whole. It would have to main- 
tain its stand on a few general state- 
ments, and these are of little consequence 
since they were made in situations where 
the trustor, besides having control as the 
family head or manager, held also the 
legal incidents of control which are spe- 
cifically relied upon by the court in the 
earlier cases. 

Lucas v. Earl, 1930 (281 U. S. 111). 
The opinion in this case is less than two 
pages and was written by Justice Holmes. 
The contest revolved around the propriety 
of an agreement between husband and 
wife that the latter should receive one- 
half of the husband’s salary outright. 
The taxpayer claimed that this arrange- 
ment sufficiently deprived him of the in- 
come in question so that he was not liable 
to the Federal Government for an income 
tax. The Court denied this contentign, 
recognizing, however, the argument made 
by the taxpayer’s counsel at page 114: 


A very forcible argument is presented to 
the effect that the statute seeks to tax only 
income beneficially received, and that taking 
the question more technically the salary and 
fees became the joint property of Earl and 
his wife on the very first instant on which 
they were received. We well might hesitate 
upon the latter proposition, because however 
the matter might stand between husband 
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and wife he was the only party to the con- 
tracts by which the salary and fees were 
earned, and it is somewhat hard to say that 
the last step in the performance of those 
contracts could be taken by anyone but him- 
self alone. 
cided by attenuated subtleties. It turns on 
the import and reasonable construction of 
the taxing act. There is no doubt that the 
statute could tax salaries to those who earned 
them and provide that the tax could not be 
escaped by anticipatory arrangements and 
contracts however skillfully devised to pre- 
vent the salary when paid from vesting even 
for a second in the man who earned it. That 
seems to us the import of the statute before 
us, and we think that no distinction can be 
taken according to the motives leading to the 
arrangement by which the fruits are attrib- 
uted to a different tree from that 01 which 
they grew. 


Here the Court squarely based its de- 
cision on the control which was neces- 
sarily retained by the taxpayer, even af- 
ter he had entered into a binding con- 
tract with his wife. Obviously, if the 
taxpayer was unable to perform the 
services for which the consideration was 
to be paid his wife, she would not receive 
any consideration. Whether those serv- 
ices could or should be performed was 
entirely within the control of the tax- 
payer. The husband has no such con- 
trol of his wife’s separate property, and 
should not be taxed for a control or own- 
ership he does not possess. 

Corliss y. Bowers ((1929) 281 U. S. 
376). This was another decision by Jus- 
tice Holmes, involving the validity of a 
tax assessed against the trustor of a rev- 
ocable trust. In the familiar language 
of the eminent jurist, we find on page 
378: 

But taxation is not so much concerned 
with the refinements of title as it is with 
actual command over the property taxed— 
the actual benefit for which the tax is paid. 


The “actual command” to which refer- 
ence is made does not include the hus- 
band’s control over the separate prop- 
erty of his wife. 

Burnet v. Leininger ((1932) 285 U. S. 
136). This case involved the validity of a 
taxpayer’s attempt to escape income-tax 
liability on one-half of his share in a 
partnership, which one-half he had as- 
signed to his wife. Referring to the 
Hoeper case, the Court makes clear the 
distinction, which has already been 
pointed out, between property the “ac- 
tual command” of which is retained in 
the husband, and property the “aciual 
command” of which the husband never 
does obtain. 

Burnet v. Welis (1933, 289 U. S. 670). 
Here a trust was set up to pay the annual 

premiums upon a policy of insurance 
upon the life of the grantor. The Court 
held in a 5 to 4 decision that the income 
from this trust was taxable to the 
trustor, reasOning that it was used to 
meet one of the common expenses of 
everyday life. The Court, again em- 
phasizing the retention of control, said 
at page 682: 

The relation between the parties, the ten- 
dency of the transfer to give relief from ob- 
ligations that are recognized as binding by 
normal men and women, will be facts to be 
considered. Cf. Reinecke v. Smith, supra, 
distinguishing Hoeper v. Tax Commission 
(284 U. S. 206). We do not go into their 
bearing now. Here the use to be made of 


But this case is not to be de-' 


the income of the trust was subject, from 
first to last, to the will of the grantor an- 
nounced at the beginning. A particular ex- 
pense, which for millions of men and women 
has become a fixed charge, as it doubtless was 
for Wells, an expense which would have to 
be continued if he was to preserve a con- 
tract right, was to be met in a particular 
way. 


Helvering v. Clifford ((1940) 309 U. S. 
331). This case involved the validity of 
a short-term—5-year—trust which the 
settlor had set up, with the income for 
that time being held for the exclusive 
benefit of his wife. On termination the 
corpus was to go to trustor. During the 
term the trustor retained voting powers 
incident to the stocks forming the corpus 
of the trust, the power to sell, exchange, 
mortgage, and deed the pledged securi- 
ties, the power to invest, the power to 
collect the income, to compromise claims, 
and to hold property in the trust estate. 
The Government contended that during 
the term the income was taxable to the 
trustor, and the Court, through Mr. Jus- 
tice Douglas, upheld the Government’s 
claim. It is here that we find the Court 
referring to “the family group” as “one 
income unit.” At page 335 the Court 
said: 

And where the grantor is the trustee and 
the beneficiaries are members of his family 
group, special scrutiny of the arrangement 
is necessary lest what is in reality but one 
economic unit be multiplied into two or more 
by devices which, though valid ‘inder State 
law, are not conclusive so far as section 22 
(a) is concerned. 


The meaning of this language is very 
substantially modified, however, when 
read, as it should be, with the following 
paragraphs. It appears that the trustor 
retained the all-important control of the 
corpus. (The Court said at pp. 335-336) : 

In this case we cannot conclude as a mat- 
ter of law that respondent ceased to be the 
owner of the corpus after the trust was 
created. Rather, the short duration of the 
trust, the fact that the wife was the bene- 
ficiary, and the retention of control over the 
corpus by respondent all lead irresistibly to 
the conclusion that respondent continued to 
be the owner for purposes of section 22 (a). 


In Hormel v. Helvering ((1941) 85 L. 
Ed. (Advance Opinions) 651), the Court, 
through Justice Black, reaffirmed its 
opinion in the Clifford case. This case 
involved the attempt of the taxpayer to 
escape income taxes by setting up a trust 
in favor of his children, the income from 
which was to be paid to his wife as their 
guardian. As in the Clifford case, the 
factual situation here is distinguishable 
from our own. 

Helvering v. Horst ((1940) 85 L. Ed. 
(Advance Opinions) 99). Here the tax- 
payer attempted to escape a tax on the 
income derived from bonds held in his 
name, by transferring interest coupons, 
prior to their maturity, to a named donee. 
In holding this income still taxable to the 
transferor Mr. Justice Stone referred 
again to the ultimate source of control, 
Saying at page 101: 

Underlying the reasoning in these cases is 
the thought that income is “realized” by the 
assignor because he, who owns or controls the 
source of the income, also controls the dis- 
position of that which he could have received 
himself and diverts the payment from him- 
self to others as the means of procuring the 
satisfaction of his wants. The taxpayer has 
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equally enjoyed the fruits of his labor or in- 
vestment and obtained the satisfaction of his 
desires whether he collects and uses the in- 
come to procure those satisfactions, or 
whether he disposes of his right to collect it 
as the means of procuring them. (Cf. Burnet 
v. Wells, 289 U. S. 670, 77 L. Ed. 1439, 58 S. Ct. 
760, supra.) 


And again at page 103: 

When, by the gift of the coupons, he has 
separated his right to interest payments from 
his investment and procured the payment of 
the interest to his donee, he has enjoyed the 
economic benefits of the income in the same 
manner and to the -<m~ extent as though 
the transfer were of earnings and in both 
cases the import of the statute is that the 
fruit is not to be attributed to a different tree 
from that on which it grew. Sze Lucas v. Earl, 
supra (281 U. S. 115, 74 L. Ed. 733, 50 S. Ct. 
241). 


A similar situation was involved in 
Helvering v. Eubanks (1940, 85 L. Ed. 
(Advance Opinions) 104), which was an 
assignment by a general life insurance 
agent of certain renewal commissions. 

Another similar situation was Harrison 
v. Schaffner (1941, 85 L. Ed. (Advance 
Opinions) 694), where there was involved 
the anticipatory assignment of trust in- 
come instead of interest, dividends, and 
rents. The Court reached the same con- 
clusion in the case. Again it will appear 
that none of these cases presents a situ- 
ation so closely analogous to our own 
that it could properly serve as authority 
for the present proposition. If the hus- 
band’s control is to be held sufficient to 
justify compulsory joint returns, the 
Court will have no more than general 
authority for that conclusion; there will 
be no direct authority for such a decision. 

Of course, no person has even sug- 
gested that a wife has a control over her 
husband’s separate property comparable 
to his over hers, and yet under the present 
proposal the wife will be liable for an 
increase in her tax due to marriage in 
the same way as her husband is. As to 
her, it would not seem that the Govern- 
ment could even pretend an answer. 
Clearly the proposed tax will deprive her 
of her property in violation of the fifth 
amendment of the Constitution. 
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Mr. BOEHNE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following ictters: 

THE WuitTz HOovsE, 
Washington, July 31, 1941. 

My Dear Bos: Because of some uncertain- 

ties which seem to have developed in regard 
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to the position of the Treasury Department 
in regard to some provisions in the tax bill 
as reported cut by the Ways and Means 
Committee, I asked the Treasury Department 
for a clarifying letter, and I think it is only 
fair to send this to you. I enclose a copy of 
Secretary Morgenthau’s letter to me and also 
an appendix showing examples of corpora- 
tions which would largely escape excess- 
profits taxes under the bill. 

I am sure that I make it clear that the 
Treasury Department does not approve of 
mandatory joint tax returns except on the 
condition of granting substantial relief to 
earned income of the husband and wife. In 
this I heartily concur. But the committee 
draft leaves out the proviso altogether. 

You ana Jere Cooper have talked over the 
problem of the excess-profits tax in its re- 
lationship to the omission in the bill of ap- 
plication of this tax to certain types of cor- 
porations. These corporations may be mak- 
ing 20 or 30 or 50 percent on their equity 
capital. It is my definite opinion that they 
ought to contribute to the cost of our great 
defense program far more heavily this year 
than last year or the year before. But just 
because they happened to have made equally 
large profits in recent years, they are called 
on to contribute no more to the national de- 
fense under the proposed bill than they did 
before. That seems to me clearly a dis- 
crimination in their favor. 

There is one other subject which I did not 
have a chance to talk with you about. It 
relates to lowering the exemptions in the 
lower brackets. I know that very few tax 
experts agree with me, but I still think that 
some way ought to be found by which the 
exemption of a single person should be re- 
duced to $750, with a provision for a straight 
simple payment of some small contribution 
to the national tax income through some 
simple agency and on some simple form. 

In the same way I think that the married 
exemption should be reduced to $1,500, again 
with a simple method of paying the tax 
through a simple agency and on a simple 
form. 

Further, I am convinced that the over- 
whelming majority of our citizens want to 
contribute something directly to our defense, 
and that most of them would rather do it 
with their eyes open than do it through a 
general sales tax or through a multiplication 
of what we have known as nuisance taxes. 
In other words, most Americans who are in 
the lowest income brackets are willing and 
proud to chip in directly, even if their indi- 
vidual contributions are very small in terms 
of dollars. After all, the majority of all 
Americans are in these lowest brackets. 

One other thought: Perhaps your commit- 
tee will think it worth while to study the 
filing of low-income returns through the ma- 
chinery of the post Offices. This will un- 
doubtedly save a good deal of the cost of 
collection under the present system. These 
simple returns could be sworn to before the 
local postmaster, who, of course, would have 
to be authorized to administer the necessary 
cath 

Very sincerely yours, 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 
Hon. Rosert L. DouGuHTon, 
Chairman, Ways and Means Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, 
Washington, July 31, 1941. 

My Dear MR. PRESIDENT: You have asked 
me to indicate the position taken by the 
Treasury Department during the considera- 
tion of the present tax bill with regard to (1) 
the mandatory joint-tax-returns provision, 
and (2) the excess-profits-tax provision. 

1. Mandatory joint-tax returns: The 


Treasury indicated to the Ways and Means 
Committee its conditional approval of man- 








datory joint-tax returns, the condition being 
that substantial relief is simultaneously 
granted to earned income of both husband 
and wife. No substantial relief is afforded 
by the provisions of the pending bill from 
the resulting increased tax in those cases 
where husband and wife contribute through 
their labor to the family income. Therefore, 
in this important respect the pending bill is 
inconsistent with the Treasury’s suggestion. 

2. Excess-profits tax: The Treasury has 
consistently adhered to the position that the 
excess-profits tax should apply to profits in 
excess of a reasonable return on invested 
capital. Many corporations between 1936 
and 1939 (the base period) earned average 
profits far in excess of a reasonable normal 
return. Nevertheless, the pending bill ex- 
empts all such earnings from excess-profits 
taxation unless they are more than 95 percent 
of the average profits earned in the 1936 to 
1939 period. Therefore, in another important 
respect the pending bill is inconsistent with 
the Treasury's clearly announced purpose. 

Some of the reasons for the Treasury’s 
position are: 

(a) The highly prosperous, well-estab- 
lished corporation which has been making 30, 
40, 50 percent or more on its invested capital 
has a greater ability to pay taxes than a 
corporation which has been earning only 3, 
4, or 5 percent on its invested capital, even 
though the dollar incomes of the two com- 
panies are the same. Congress has estab- 
lished the principle of taxation in accordance 
with ability to pay so far as individual in- 
come, estate, and gift taxes are concerned. 
The Treasury advocates the application of 
this principle to corporations as well as to 
individuals. Taxation of corporations in ac- 
cordance with ability to pay calls for higher 
taxes on the profits of those corporations 
which have the higher rates of return on 
invested capital. 

(b) The corporation which has been mak- 
ing a high rate of return in the period from 
1936 to 1939 is given, by the existing law, 
a competitive advantage over newly organ- 
ized concerns or those struggling to establish 
themselves. The older corporations which 
have been earning high profits are given a 
much greater rate of return free of excess- 
profits tax than are their newer competitors. 
The effect is to confirm monopolies and to 
protect well-established prosperous businesses 
against competition. 

(c) If we are to expect all classes cf so- 
ciety, including laborers and farmers, to ac- 
cept the sacrifices of the emergency period 
and not to press for every possible dollar of 
advantage, they must be convinced that bur- 
dens are being distributed according to ability 
to bear them and that no one is making un- 
reasonably large profits. The imposition and 
enforcement of a true excess-profits tax wili 
thus help to prevent inflation. 

Faithfully yours, 
HENRY MoRGENTHAU, Jr., 
Secretary of the Treasury. 
THE PRESIDENT, The White House. 


EXAMPLES OF CORPORATIONS ESCAPING EXCEsS- 
PROFITS TAXES 


The way in which the present law and the 
committee’s tentative plan leave exempt large 
amounts of excess profits is illustrated by the 
following actual examples: 

A. After paying all taxes an automobile 
company made during the base-period years 
of 1936 through 1939 approximately 25 per- 
cent. Practically all (95 percent) of this 
amount can be earned and yet be free from 
excess-profits tax under the present law and 
under the committee plan. In 1940 the earn- 
ings of this concern, after the payment of 
taxes, will be approximately 26 percent of its 
invested capital under the present law. 

B. The earnings cf a manufacturer of trac- 
tors with nearly $50,000,000 of invested capi- 
tal averaged, after all taxes, approximately 18 
percent of invested capital during 1936-39, 
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which amount will be free of excess-profits 
tax under the present law and the commit- 
tee’s tentative plan. 

C. Similarly, a company which has prac- 
tically a monopoly on one of the important 
defense materials had earnings, after taxes, 
during the base period years averaging ap- 
proximately 19 percent of its 1940 invested 
capital, which it can continue to earn free of 
excess-profits tax. 

D. A large manufacturer of beverages can 
continue to earn free of excess-profits tax 
over 25 percent of its 1940 reported equity 
capital. 

Thus large amounts of the kind of profits 
which are commonly defined as excess profits 
and were taxed as such under the 1918 act 
are free from excess-profits tax under the 
present law and the committee plan. 
Juty 30, 1941. 


COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS, 

HovusE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., August 2, 1941. 

My Dear Mr. PresIDENT: I was very greatly 
surprised to receive your letter of July 31, 
criticizing certain features of the pending tax 
bill, which our committee has recently re- 
ported to the House after more than 3 months 
of most careful deliberation and study. The 
matters discussed in your letter have all re- 
ceived our most careful consideration. 

After receiving your letter I called a meet- 
ing of the committee for 10 o’clock this 
morning, and at that time I laid before it the 
contents of your letter. Each of the three 
items mentioned by you were again discussed. 
Then by decisive majorities the committee 
voted to reaffirm the action previously taken 
with respect to each of them and instructed 
me to so advise you with the reasons therefor. 

As to mandatory joint returns, we are 
pleased to learn that you, as well as the 
Treasury, approve of it in principle. Our 
whole desire was to place the family upon an 
equitable basis from a tax standpoint and re- 
move the admitted evil of tax avoidance. 
The existing law permits a rank discrimina- 
tion in levying different taxes upon two mar- 
ried couples enjoying equal incomes merely 
because in one case the income belonged 
wholly to one spouse and in the other to both. 
This has been recognized by the Treasury as 
an evil for many years, and mandatory joint 
returns have been suggested by the Treasury 
on many occasions without qualification to 
remedy this situation. 

While the Treasury gave belated approval 
to mandatory joint returns in the pending 
bill, such approval was qualified upon the 
condition that we continue this inequitable 
feature of existing law as to earned income. 
After careful consideration of the Treasury 
qualification, the committee was unable to 
see any logic in favoring a family in which 
both spouses earned the income as against a 
family where one spouse earned the entire 
amount for the support of the family. That 
was the controlling reason why the commit- 
tee almost unanimously rejected the Treas- 
ury qualification. It was against extending 
special earned-income relief to a family in 
which both spouses contributed to the in- 
come. I would be surprised if anyone would 
be in favor of penalizing the family in which 
the husband is the sole breadwinner in favor 
of the family where the wife also draws a 
salary. Yet this is exactly what the Treasury 
qualification would have accomplished if we 
had permitted it to be incorporated in our 
bill. The mandatory joint-return proposal 
of the pending bill will not only remove the 
inequities and close some of the most glaring 
income-tax loopholes of existing law, which 
are especially pronounced in the community- 
property States, but it will also result in the 
Government securing additional revenue of 
more than $300,000,000, which, in our judg- 
ment, could not be raised from any other 
source with so little burden or hardship. 
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Referring to the excess-profits-tax proposal 
of your letter, our committee recognized that 
there are differences of opinion as to the 
proper base for measuring excess profi's. 
This question was thoroughly discussed be- 
fore the excess-profits tax was enacted last 
year by the Committee on Ways and Means, 
the Committee on Finance, and the Congress. 
It was again fully discussed this year, when 
the Treasury urged the same proposal which 
the had decisively rejected in 1940, 
and extensive hearings were again held on 
this subject. Following the hearings our 
committee again refused to adopt this pro- 
posal of the Treasury. As a result of your 
recent conference with Mr. Cooper and my- 
self, I again brought the matter before the 
committee. After carefully reviewing the 
subject in the light of our discussion with 
you, which was fully reported by us to our 
colleagues, the committee again overwhelm- 
ingly rejected the Treasury proposal. 

While a corporation’s return on invested 
capital may seem large in some instances, 
and this is especially true in the case of a 
business, which has grown from a humble 
beginning, it does not follow that such a 
corporation has realized excess profits. The 
difficulty is that experience has shown that 
invested capital is not a proper base for 
measuring excess profits in many cases. Our 
studies and the overwhelming testimony of 
witnesses before our committee has con- 
vinced us of the undesirability and inequity 
of measuring excess profits by the sole stand- 
ard of invested capital. The experience of 
this method in the last World War and its 
abandonment by foreign countries show that 
it does not determine the excessiveness of 
profits even reasonably well. 

The major objections to this form of tax- 
ation are set forth on pages 23 and 24 of our 
committee report. 

I feel that no one would be inclined to 
favor the corporation which had retained its 
earnings over a long period of time, as against 
the corporation which distributed its earn- 
ings and thereby permitted the Government 
to secure the individual normal and surtaxes 
on such earnings. Or to favor the company 
which by chance was incorporated in a year 
of high values, as compared with a company 
organized in a year of low values. Or to 
conclude that the present shareholders of a 
corporation have realized an excess profits on 
what the original shareholders paid for their 
stock. Or not to give recognition to factors 
of personal efficiency as well as capital in 
determining the measure of excess profits. 
Yet it was demonstrated to our committee 
that not only these but other inequities ex- 
isted under a straight invested-capital 
method, which would prevent such an ex- 
cess-profits tax from operating fairly on the 
basis of ability to pay. To punish the small 
corporation in favor of the heavy or over- 
capitalized corporations would punish con- 
servative corporation finance and reward 
stock watering. It would put a penalty on 
brains, energy, and enterprise, and confirm 
old ventures in their monopolies. 

Our committee believes that the excess- 
profits tax plan in the pending bill is the 
fairest which could be devised. Under the 
existing law, the excess-profits tax was esti- 
mated to yield for the calendar year 1941 the 
amount of $1,026,400,000. An additional 
amount of $1,198,200,000 is estimated from 
this source under the bill, making a total 
yield of $2,224,700,000 from the excess-profits 
tax. When it is considered that this is the 
first year in which the defense program has 
been in full operation, it is believed that we 
have provided a very effective excess-profits 
tax for preventing the retention of unrea- 
sonable profits from the defense program. 
In fact, if we had followed the original rec- 
ommendations of the Treasury, we would 
have secured only $400.000,000 additional rev- 
enue from the excess-profits tax, and if we 


had followed their revised proposal, we would 
have secured only $716,800,000 from the ex- 
cess-profits tax. 

In regard to personal exemptions, there 

were several members of the committee, in- 
cluding myself, who were inclined to look 
with favor on broadening the tax base by 
reducing the personal exemptions allowed 
Single and married persons However, the 
Treasury representatives in their appearance 
before our committee were strenuously op- 
posed to any reduction in personal exemp- 
tions, citing the rising cost of living and the 
burden of hidden taxes on persons in the 
low-income groups to justify their view. 
Undoubtedly, this position of the Treasury 
had some influence upon our action. I am 
surprised to learn that your views are antag- 
Onistic to those expressed so emphatically by 
the Treasury as the representative of the 
administration. The committee at times 
found it impossible during the course of its 
hearings to reconcile the testimony of dif- 
ferent officials representing the administra- 
tion. 
With respect to that part of your letter 
relating to hidden taxes, the committee 
bill more nearly conforms to the views ex- 
pressed by you than the recommendation 
made by the Treasury Department to our 
committee. 

The Treasury recommended that the com- 
mittee levy $1,248,900,000 from this source. 
The bill, as reported by our committee, 
recommends only $880,100,000 be collected 
from excises and other miscellaneous sources, 
and $160,200,000 of that amount can in no 
way be termed or classed as a hidden tax. 

I submit to you, Mr. President, the record 
of our committee, as well as that of my- 
self, for the past 8 years as evidence of our 
desire to cooperate with you and the repre- 
sentatives of your administration to the 
fullest extent consistent with the proper 
discharge of our solemn obligations. 

Nothing in this letter is intended as a 
defense of or an apology for the action 
which we have taken, but only as an ex- 
planation, so that you and the country may 
understand some of the reasons for our 
conclusions. 

With great respect, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
R. L. DouGHTON, 

THE PRESIDENT, 

The White House. 





What a Farmer Is Up Against 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 4, 1941 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, in 30 
minutes’ time on this floor I do not think 
that I could convey a better picture of 
the plight of the farmer who is in debt 
and whose crops have been ruined than 
the letter just received from Mr. Erick 
Nordeng, of Schafer, N. Dak. The letter 
follows: 

ScrarFer, N. Dax., July 30, 1941. 
Hon. UsHER L, Burpick, M. C., 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. BurpdicK: I am in receipt of a 

letter from the Farm Credit Administration 
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reminding me of the fact that about 7 years 
ago this office loaned you money, and it seems 
that now they want it all, or at least full 
payment of this loan by November 1, 1941, 
will be expected, and that sounds to me as 
if they would not refuse a full settlement 
sometime this fall regardless of the fact that 
hailstones fell on almost every acre of crop 
I had in this year. 

Perhaps I should state right now that I 
do not expect you to be able to pay this loan 
for me, likewise I can hardly expect you to 
shoot the entire F. C. A. set-up, so they can- 
not collect, but I am sure that you will be 
especially glad to learn of their nice attitude, 
especially to people who can harvest ice cubes 
from wheat fields. Do you suppose they ever 
thought it might be hard for a farmer to 
clean up in 1 year, all of the old bills he ran 
during the last dozen years? Doesn’t this 
F. C. A. outfit live near enough to the United 
States to read an occasional American paper 
and learn that the Government came in 
here and bought up all of the cattle that the 
Government had feed loans against—do they 
expect to foreclose their mortgage now when 
they bought the cows 5 years ago—just what 
is the score? 

Out here at our farm we get a little old 
farm paper, and when it hails so hard we 
don’t dare go outside we sit inside and read 
that paper, and from what we see in that 
paper it seems that our own Government 
is looking all over for foreign governments 
who might be interested in receiving some- 
thing for nothing—if they won’t take it as 
an outright gift maybe we'll lease-lend it, or 
figure out something else equally smart. If 
the Government is so eager to lease-lend why 
don’t they just leave these old loans alone 
for a while? They already have it loaned— 
why take it away from us who do not have it 
to give to others? 

Why wouldn't it be a good idea to intro- 
duce a resolution to leave the farmers alone 
during this so-called emergency when it is 
out of the question to get help on a farm— 
all of the men have left here to go into the 
Army or take other emergency positions, and 
the farmer can whistle and pay back old lend- 
lease stuff. 

Very truly yours, 
Erick NORDENG. 





Tax on Radio Broadcasting and Outdoor 
Advertising 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. OSCAR YOUNGDAHL 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 4, 1941 


LETTER FROM JOHN BENSON, PRESI- 
DENT, AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
ADVERTISING AGENCIES 


Mr. YOUNGDAHL. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following letter: 


Avcust 1, 1941. 
Hon. Rosert L. DovcHTon, 
Chairman, Committee on Ways 
Means, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Mr. Doucuton: The American Asso- 
ciation of Advertising Agencies respectfully 
protests against the imposition of a special 


and 
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tax on the radio broadcasting and the out- 
door advertising media, as recommended by 
the Ways and Means Committee of the House 
in the revenue bill of 1941, title VI, section 
601, now before the House for enactment. 

In fact, it deeply deplores such a tax for 
reasons brought out in the following state- 
ment: 

This association is the national body of ad- 
vertising agencies in this country, handling 
two-thirds of the total national advertising, 
and its members practice advertising in a 
scientific and professional way. They have 
no bias in favor of one advertising medium 
over any other, using all of them as required 
by the advertising or marketing problem to 
be solved for a given client. They have no 
financial interest in any media they use; that 
would be a breach of our ethical code. 

Hence we hold no brief for the radio or 
the outdoor medium, as such, in making 
this protest. What we deplore about the 
proposed tax is the burden it imposes upon 
advertising itself, and hence upon the cost of 
distribution of consumer goods in this coun- 
try. Advertising is but one of several forms 
of selling and is often used to facilitate per- 
sonal sales effort. All advertising is selling, 
but not all selling is advertising. A manu- 
facturer uses advertising when he thinks it 
is cheaper than any other form of selling or 
wants to economize the time and effort of 
his salesmen. 

If his selling depends upon creating good- 
will or a conviction about his product in the 
minds of millions of consumers, he will find 
it cheaper to put an advertisement costing 
several thousand dollars in a publication, on 
billboards or over the air, reachng several 
million consumers, than to hire an army of 
salesmen to call on these consumers and tell 
them his story personally, or even write them 
a letter about it. 

When you increase the cost of distribution 
by burdening it with taxes, you at the same 
time do one or more of the four following 
things injurious to national defense and to 
public welfare: 

1. You slow down civilian production and 
nondefense employment—a bad thing for la- 
bor. Printing labor is not benefited by a 
discriminatory tax like this one. Its em- 
ployment depends upon successful advertis- 
ing, on the whole, and a lot of it—whatever 
the media used. Then one medium feeds 
another, as so often happens, in the wide- 
spread campaigns run by successful adver- 
tisers. 

2. Or, you deprive business of volume and 
reduce net profit on which taxes are paid at 
an upward moving rate. 

3. Or, you reduce the margin between sell- 
ing price and cost of distributing goods which 
might or could be used in increasing wages 
to labor, or improving the product. 

4. Or, when you raise the cost of selling, 
you add to the upward spiral of prices with 
its dangerous trend toward inflation and 
public discontent. 

One of the most important services that 
advertising renders to distribution is to save 
time, money, and effort. Cost of the media 
used is a big factor, of course, in the econ- 
omy of the advertising operation. It does 
not matter how effective the advertising ap- 
peal may be, to increase the cost of the chan- 
nel used to reach a market will lower the 
efficiency just that much, with the results 
above referred to. 

The plea has been made that this special 
radio tax is not imposed on advertising, 
which is a part of the work of selling, but 
on entertainment. This is fallacious indeed. 
Tax on entertainment is imposed on admis- 
sions and usually paid by the public. This 
radio tax will be imposed on the eommercial 
or advertising portion of the broadcasting, 
and not upon the noncommercial entertain- 
ment of sustaining programs. Time sales are 
entirely for commercial use. They are dis- 


tinctly advertising, just as much as adver- 
tising in publications; both being a commer- 
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cial message surrounded by entertainment 
and editorial features. Both need adequate 
advertising revenues to pay for the best tal- 
ent in speaking, music, and in writing, which 
are furnished to the public for nothing in 
radio and for a very small price in publica- 
tions, of immense importance to public 
morale and enlightenment in this country. 
There is nothing parallel to it anywhere else 
in the civilized world. 

In closing may I say a word about the 
special public service rendered by advertis- 
ing during the defense emergency, and why 
it should not be burdened or handicapped 
in rendering that service. 

Advertising is a definite aid against infla- 
tion and higher prices. It does not stimulate 
desire for more civilian goods than can be 
produced. It does not encourage indiscrim- 
inate demand by the public. It promotes 
good will for a definite product or service 
but does not stimulate its immediate sale un- 
less it is available in supply or can be ade- 
quately produced. Arousing desire for prod- 
ucts which conflict with defense production 
would not result in sufficient sales to pay for 
the advertising, and would also cause ill will 
instead of good will among customers. 

Advertising thus diverts public attention 
and desire away from such goods and toward 
those which can be made in abundance, and 
in this area of production builds up volume 
to satisfy popular need and absorb the ex- 
panded purchasing power of the masses em- 
ployed in national defense. No better hedge 
against inflation and rising prices could be 
devised. 

As the President has pointed out, the Na- 
tion needs all the economic activity it is 
possible to have, for the welfare of its peo- 
ple and for financing the war effort, and ad- 
vertising is an effective spur in the right 
direction. 

The cost of it is all-important. When you 
tax advertising or any medium of advertis- 
ing, whether outdoor, radio, or printed space, 
you slow down the movement of goods upon 
which wages and profits depend and from 
which taxes can be derived. It is so much 
more economic to tax wealth and net income 
than the means of producing them. To do 
the latter is like consuming seed corn instead 
of planting it and producing abundant crops 
for consumption. 

Respectfully submitted. 

JOHN BENSON, President. 





Metallic Magnesium Can Now Be Pro- 
duced at Low Cost and in Great 
Amount 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHARLES H. LEAVY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 5, 1941 


Mr. LEAVY. Mr. Speaker, in 1937 I 
visited Washington State College at Pull- 
man, Wash., for the purpose of familiar- 
izing myself with the work being done 
there in connection with reducing mag- 
nesite ore and converting it into metallic 
magnesium. 

This work was being done by a cooper- 
ative agreement between the United 
States Bureau of Mines and the State of 
Washington at the State college in its 
mining division. Under the direction of 





H. A. Doerner, representative of the 
United States Bureau of Mines, assisted 
by Dwight L. Harris, of the State college, 
and in the department presided over by 
A. E. Drucker, dean of the school of 
mines, laboratory experiments were car- 
ried on demonstrating to a certainty that 
a new electrothermic method had been 
discovered, by which the crude ore was 
being converted into metallic magnesium. 
The problem immediately presented was 
to prove that this laboratory method 
could be carried over into commericial 
production. To prove this fact it was 
necessary that the Federal Government 
appropriate approximately. $75,000. to 
construct a small pilot plant. 

Upon my return to Washington I con 
tacted the then Director of the Bureau 
of Mines and other Government officials, 
urging that they submit an estimate to 
the Bureau of the Budget sufficient to 
carry on pilot plant work in connection 
with this wonder metal. An estimate 
was submitted to the Bureau of the 
Budget but was promptly turned down. 
When the supply bill for the Interior 
Department came before the subcom- 
mittee of which I am a member, I again 
presented the facts fully and in spite 
of Budget Bureau rejection was able to 
secure an initial appropriation for $40,- 
000, and subsequently additional appro- 
priations have been made. 

It has been a long fight, but has finally 
resulted in success. In order to arouse 
an interest here in Washington in this 
matter, I presented it in detail to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, and furnished him with 
samples of the material that had been 
produced in the laboratory at Pullman, 
Wash. I took it up with Secretary Ickes 
and later with Mr. E. R. Stettinius when 
the National Emergency Defense Coun- 
cil was first established. I repeatedly 
brought it to the attention of my col- 
leagues in the House, as the ConcrEs- 
SIONAL Rerorp will show, and when Dr. 
R. R. Sayers became Director of the Bu- 
reau of Mines, he actively supported the 
work. 

It is indeed gratifying that these ex- 
perimental steps, taken with so many 
handicaps, have now resulted in an ac- 
complished fact, and within the last 30 
days the pilot plant at Pullman, Wash., 
has been producing in quantity, enough 
of this metal so vital to our-national de- 
fense as to demonstrate the commercial 
possibilities. 

It is now planned by the Government 
to build a large plant at Spokane, Wash., 
using Grand Coulee electrical energy 
and magnesite ores from Stevens County 
to produce metallic magnesium of excep- 
tionally high purity. 

The story of this development, to- 
gether with a statement of what it will 
mean to our national defense, has re- 
cently been written by Dan D. Markel, 
and published in the Seattle Post In- 
telligencer in the issue of July 27, and I 
take pleasure-in herewith submitting 
that exceptional and interesting state- 
ment, which is entitled to the thought- 
ful consideration of every person in 
America because of the great part this 
metal will play in our national-defense 
program as well as our future peacetime 
development. 
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The statement follows: 


[From the Seattle (Wash.) Post Intelligencer 
of July 27, 1941) | 
Macnestum Key Founp aT WASHINGTON STATE 
CoLLEGE—GROTESQUE DEVICE TRANSFORMS 
Ore Intro METAL 
(By Dan B. Markel) 

PULLMAN, WasH., July 26.—Cramped in 
makeshift quarters of one of Washington 
State College’s red brick buildings is the 
weird cradle of what both Senators and sci- 
entists believe will become one of the Na- 
tion’s vital defense industries. 

A grotesque monstrosity of coils and vats, 
wires, gages, and tubing, it appears to be 
either the materialization of an engineer’s 
nightmare or what H. A. Doerner, its creator 
and nursemaid, more simply describes as 
“Rube Goldberg stuff.” 

PECULIAR ORE 


But it does things. It does things nobody 
believed possible 2 or 3 years back. It takes 
a peculiar concentrated ore from the Huckle- 
berry Mountains, of Stevens County, and 
transforms the whitish powder into a thick 
black mud and then changes it again into 
silvery, feather-light metal. 

That metal is magnesium. Germans uSe 
a lot of it in airplanes. They use it be- 
cause it is a third lighter than aluminum 
but just as strong. They have their own 
process, but they are keeping their process 
very secret. 

American plane manufacturers haven’t 
used much of the metal because little is 
available. That little is produced from 
brines and sea water and the cost is 28 cents 
per pound. 

Magnesium from Washington magnesite 
can be produced by the process developed at 
Pullman for 10 cents a pound, it has been 
demonstrated by Doerner and A. E. Drucker, 
dean of the school of mines. 

Drucker visions a $12,000,000 magnesium 
plant in Washington before long. Only 6 to 
7 months would be required for its construc- 
tion, he asserts, and it would produce 24,- 
000,000 pounds of magnesium in a year. 

That is twice as much magnesium as is now 
produced in the entire United States, where 
only 1 pound of the metal is now manu- 
factured to 33 pounds of aluminum. 

Incidentally, patents to the process de- 
veloped at Pullman have been assigned to 
the Washington State College Research Foun- 
dation. 

Oddly, experiments at the college laboratory 
did not commence with magnesium. They 
were begun on manganese and on alumina 
clays when the college received its first funds 
for research back in 1937. Only 2 years ago 
did the work on magnesium get actually 
under way. 

EXPERTS LOOK WEST 

Now defense chiefs, officials of the Office of 
Production Management in Washington, 
D. C., War Department experts, scientists, 
and Government engineers have their eyes 
turned across the country to the magnesium 
pilot plant on the Pullman campus. The 
reason is that that pale metal with a moon- 
light sheen is the dream material for air- 
planes. 

Government officials gave Doerner, Drucker, 
and their aides 3 years to work on magne- 
sium. A year ahead of that deadline they 
have assured its completicn and success. 

And at the same time they have worked 
on other problems vital to Washington’s 
industrial progress, also with success. They 
have produced dry ice as a byproduct of the 
magnesium process. They have produced 
alumina from Washington clays. 

CHROMITE ORES WORKED 

They have worked the chromite ores of 
Whatcom and Okanogan Counties. They 
have produced muscovite mica, high-grade 
Silica and aluminum sulfate from certain 
western Washington clays. 


But their principal fame rests with mag- 
nesium because it is a No. 1 defense item and 
is vitally needed right now. 

“We know our process will work, because 
it is working,” Dean Drucker commented 
today. 

“Our major problem has been with the 
design of electric furnaces and many auto- 
matic parts. Our work had to start from 
the ground ‘up, because we couldn’t borrow 
anything from Germany’s process, which they 
kept a military secret. 

“First we made small furnaces. They were 
failures. We made them over and over. We 
ran into all sorts of bugs. But now we have 
conquered them. We are producing now in 
our pilot plant 3-pound high-purity mag- 
nesium. metal ingots.” 

Scientific “bugs” were not the only ones 
the scientists encountered. There were many 
statements and much propaganda advanced 
against magnesium it was necessary to over- 
come, . 

Here are some of them and Drucker’s 
answers: 

1. Existing industries are producing all the 
magnesium the market requires. 

Answer. This was true of the past but not 
of the immediate future and the present 
preparedness program for our country. Ger- 
many, England, Japan, Italy, and Russia 
have been most progressive in the use of this 
ultra-light metal for structural shapes, sheet, 
and castings for airplane manufacture 

America has been asleep and very back- 
ward in using this metal. Not until recent 
years has magnesium had any real use as a 
structural metal. At the present time about 
400,000,000 pounds of aluminum is produced 
in this country, against only 12,000,000 of 
magnesium metal. Magnesium is superior 
to aluminum in a number of ways for air- 
plane construction. 

2. You do not know what it would cost to 
produce magnesium metal. 

Answer. We know approximately the cost 
of open-pit mining, tramming, flotation mill- 
ing, calcining, direct-carbon reduction, dis- 
tilling, and casting the high-purity mag- 
nesium metal into ingots for the market. 

On a basis of 400 to 800 tons per day of 
Washington low-prade magnesite ore—15 to 
25 percent—it will not cost more than 10 
cents per pound for magnesium metal. Ona 
basis of that comparable with the present 
yearly production of aluminum in America 
it would cost less, possibly 8 cents per pound. 

Lead and zinc are produced for about 4 to 5 
cents per pound and copper for about 8 to 10 
cents with more complicated mining meth- 
ods, smelting, and refining processes for 
magnesium. 

3. The statement of the large deposits of 
magnesite in the State of Washington is dis- 
puted by the statement that there is a nomi- 
nal amount of probably six or seven million 
tons of ore that might be available if needed. 

Answer. It has been estimated by the 
United States Geological Survey that there 
are 7,000,000 tons of high-grade magnesium 
in the Stevens County district “and there 
may be more.” Other magnesite deposits 
have been described by engineers. 


VAST FIGURES GIVEN 


If you take 5,000,000 tons of ore assaying 
26.7 percent magnesium metal, this will con- 
tain 1,335,000 tons of magnesium and with 
an 80-percent extraction by the new process 
will give 968,000 tons of the metal. 

This is equal to 1,936,000.000 pounds of 
magnesium. The present rate of production 
is 12,000,000 pounds per year, and this would 
require 161 years to completely exhaust this 
reserve of magnesite ore, 

Next year the production of magnesium 
metal will be doubled or 24,000,000 pounds, 
and at that rate it would require 80 years to 
exhaust the 5,000,000 tons. 

Now with the Doerner-Harris flotation 
process we have made possible great reserves 
of the low-grade magnesite ore, assaying 14 
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to 25 percent. That means we have in Ste- 
vens County ample ore reserves for many 
years to come. We have developed our proc- 
esses for these vast deposits of low-grade ores, 
and we need not fear of running out of ore in 
hundreds of years to come. 

Then was added significantly: 

“The aluminum bauxite ores will be ex- 
hausted in this country long before the de- 
posits of magnesite. The sea water has plenty 
of magnesium and gold, but it is in a very 
small percentage, about 2 pounds of mag- 
nesium per ton, while magnesite concentrate 
from the Stevens County low-grade magnesite 
ores contains over 540 pounds per ton of the 
lightest structural metal known to industry.” 

Drucker is particularly pleased that the 
process patent has been assigned to the State 
college for research work. 

“As royalties revert back to the foundation 
they will provide funds to support research 
that will in turn bring new industries in this 
State. 

“It will all go to create successful Wash- 
ington industries and put our people to work.” 

Drucker feels that the flotation plant and 
the “dead burning calcine” plant should be 
located near the ore body. Fabricating plants 
could be constructed in other parts of the 
State. 

Chief requirement in the manufacture of 
magnesium metal by the new process is elec- 
tric power, but power requirements are not 
quite as great as that for aluminum. 

“Aluminum, requires 10 to 12 kilowatt- 
hours per pound of metal,” he observed. 
“Nine to ten kilowatt-hours will be required 
per pound of metal magnesium by the process 
developed here.” 

Both Drucker and Doerner pointed out that 
in some respects the process to be employed 
by the Henry J. Kaiser interests in producing 
magnesium in a plant being constructed in 
California and using Nevada magnesite. 

There are many minor differences, however, 
and one major one. Magnesium manufac- 
ture requires quick cooling during the 
process. 

Hydrogen gas will be used for cooling in 
the Kaiser plant. 

Oil is used at Pullman. 

There is much natural hydrogen gas avail- 
able in California, none in Washington. On 
the other side of the ledger is the fact that 
there is a tremendous amount of low-cost 
electric energy here which nullifies the ex- 
pense of using oil here. 

And it isn’t such a great expense as that 
for the oil can be used and reused many 
times. 

Hydrogen gas has grave disadvantages also. 
It is highly inflammable and explosive. In 
Austria a plant using it blew up. In Korea 
and England where they also used hydrogen 
for cooling they likewise had trouble. 

Doerner, reticent and engrossed in his task, 
described the birth of the process thus: 

“Five years ago all magnesium metal was 
made from salts obtained from brine. Pre- 
vious attempts to make it from magnesite 
had failed to compete with the brine method. 

“The prospect of large amounts of power 
in the Columbia River developed, but the 
question arose of markets for this power. It 
appeared that the most feasible market would 
be the metallurgical industries which could 
utilize local raw materials. 

“The production of magnesium metal from 
magnesite appeared the most attractive pos- 
sibility in spite of the fact that no econom- 
ically feasible method was known. 

“Now a process has been developed through 
the laboratory stage and is being tested out 
on a larger scale with highly encouraging 
results. 

“The program was originally intended to 
cover a 3-year period. Two years have been 
used. Under normal conditions we would 
expect to work on another year before an- 
nouncing our conclusion and expecting the 
results to be utilized industrially, but due 
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to the critical situation in the production of 
magnesium metal we are making every effort 
to speed up the program.” 

Doerner reached into the pilot plant and 
pulled out a magnesium ingot while his co- 
workers grinned. He looked at it critically. 
Then he grinned too, with shy satisfaction. 

Here is, in unscientific language, roughly 
how the pilot plant works: 

First. The ore is reduced into a crude 
concentrate and mixed with powdered coal. 
A hydraulic ram pounds it continuously 
into an electric furnace, the heat of which 
vaporizes the magnesium. 

The magesium vapor had a temperature in 
excess of 4,000 degrees Fahrenheit, and would 
reoxidize were it not chilled instantaneously. 

This is done by a spray of hydrocarbon 
oil as the vapor emerges from the furnace 
port. The chilled material now appears as 
a thick, jet-black, slightly oily mud. 

The mud is centrifugally scrubbed. The 
hydrocarbons pass through the scrubber as a 
vapor and is collected in a refrigerated con- 
denser. Then the oil and magnesium are 
distilled separately in a two-stage still op- 
erating at atmospheric pressure. 

The cooling oils are recovered for repeated 
use. 

Pure magnesium is produced. 

Dwight L. Harris has been Doerner’s prin- 
cipal assistant in developing the process and 
is a copatentee. 

Here are the comparative densities of mag- 
nesium, aluminum, and iron compared with 
water: Magnesium 1.74, aluminum 2.70, and 
iron 7.86. Present comparative costs are: 
Magnesium, 28 cents per pound; aluminum, 
20 cents; and iron, 1 cent. 

“A ton of high-grade magnesite ore can 
be quarried for not exceeding $6, yet its mag- 
nesium content, if reduced to metal, has a 
market price of about $150,” Doerner has 
stated. 

“Such a huge difference between the cost 
of an ore and the value of the metal that may 
be extracted is a challenge to metallurgists. 
The Metallurgical Division of the Bureau of 
Mines has undertaken to meet that chal- 
lenge.” 

Doerner is assigned to Washington State 
College by the Bureau. 





Arms Priorities for Russia 


REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN Z. ANDERSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 5, 1941 


Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the headlines in the local news- 
papers make interesting reading this 
morning— 

United States gives “reds” arms priority— 


The United States last night Opened its 
arsenals to Russia. 


What strange bedfellows the present 
international crisis has created. After 
a long struggle we succeeded in removing 
David Lasser from the national W. P. A., 
and now Harry Hopkins has gone to 
Moscow and put Joe Stalin on the inter- 
national W. P. A. 

A strange three-cornered fight has de- 
veloped in northern Europe with gallant 
Finland being attacked by Russia on the 
one hand and Britain on the other, 





while the United States finances all 
three belligerents. 

A tremendous majority of the American 
people want to see Hitler defeated. I 
believe they are willing to furnish the 
tools in order to insure the fact that this 
job will be done. I cannot believe, how- 
ever, that any substantial portion of our 
population has any desire to ally the 
United States too closely with the god- 
less and soulless group of international 
brigands that are represented by Joseph 
Stalin and his henchmen. 

In this connection I believe that the 
following resolution recently adopted by 
the California Elks Association is worthy 
of consideration: 


Whereas the Benevolent and Protective 
Order of Elks has been active in its opposition 
to communism and the infiltration of com- 
munism into our communities, State and 
Nation; and 

Whereas we believe that the Communist 
Party in California and in other States of this 
Nation does not represent a party but a form 
of government, whose avowed purpose is the 
overthrow of our Government by force and 
violence, and whose party objectives are con- 
trary to and opposed to fundamental prin- 
ciples and laws of the Republic: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That the California Elks Associa- 
tion in convention assembled at Santa Cruz, 
Calif., do hereby petition the Congress of the 
United States of America and the Legislature 
of the State of California to enact such law or 
laws as may be necessary to outlaw the Com- 
munist Party as a political party in this State 
and Nation and to prohibit it from appearing 
upon any ballot in this State or in the United 
States of America; be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
forwarded forthwith to the senators and 
members of the Assembly of the State of Cali- 
fornia and to the United States Senators and 
Representatives from California, and be for- 
warded to the Grand Lodge of the Benevolent 
and Protective Order of Elks for its considera- 
tion at the next session of the Grand Lodge. 





Resolution of the Clan-na-Gael 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. MARTIN L. SWEENEY 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 5, 1941 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED AT NATIONAL 
CONVENTION 


Mr. SWEENEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following reso- 
lution of the Clan-na-Gael organization 
adopted at its recent national conven- 
tion: 

Acting on an order of its national conven- 
tion, the Clan-na-Gael has released for pub- 
lication the following statement of policy 
and declaration of principles: 

“1. As the preservation of the free insti- 
tutions of the United States should be the 
first and chief concern of our National Gov- 
ernment, we exhort the executive depart- 
ment of that Government and the Congress, 
the law-making body, to be guided in these 
perilous times, when issues are enveloped in 
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a fog of propaganda, by the warning of the 
immortal Washington against the dangers 
of foreign intrigues and foreign entangle- 
ments. — 

“2. We believe in and wholeheartedly sup- 
port the policy of adequate preparations for 
the defense of the United States in the 
United States against the encroachment or 
aggression of any other nation. Americans 
standing on their own ground and observing, 
as our first President advised, “good faith and 
justice toward all nations,” and as he also 
counseled, “excluding permanent, inveter- 
ate antipathies against particular nations and 
passionate attachment for others,” can with- 
out difficulty preserve their free institutions 
and give, as the cardinal archbishop of Bos- 
ton has suggested, “an example of peace and 
religious justice” to the belligerent nations of 
Europe. We believe that America for her own 
sake must not be exposed to the dangers 
which would inevitably assail her if she were 
to become a partner and participant in the 
oft-recurring squabbles of Old World nations, 
which are fighting for balances of power, 
colonies, control of the seas, trade routes. 
military outposts, or for the retention of ter- 
ritory acquired by conquest and aggression 
in the past. No American issue is involved, 
and no American interest is at stake in the 
war now being fought in the Old World 
between two rival groups of nations for the 
political mastery and economic control of 
Europe with all the other peoples of that 
Continent only pawns in the game of power 
politics. 

“3. We assert that American citizens, the 
majority of whom are opposed to this coun- 
try’s entry into another foreign war, have not 
only the right but the duty to insist that 
the pledge against involvement in this war 
given by the leaders of both the major po- 
litical parties before the last national elec- 
tion must be kept. If the elected repre- 
sentatives of the American people disregard 
the wishes of their constituents and fail to 
keep the solemn pledge made to them, the 
foundation of popular government here will 
be sapped, the confidence of the people, so 
necessary for success in government, will be 
lost and the great principle enunciated when 
this Nation was founded—the principle that 
‘governments derive their just powers from 
the consent of the governed’—will be vio- 
lated. Such a betrayal of trust would imperil 
and perhaps destroy the governmental sys- 
tem which Lincoln described and held in- 
tact—‘government of the people, for the peo- 
ple, by the people.’ 

“4. We again denounce the dismemberment 
of Ireland by English statecraft in 1921, when 
6 counties in northeast Ulster were sep- 
arated from the other 26 Irish counties and 
placed under a separate puppet government 
for the malignant purpose of keeping reli- 
gious bigotry alive in thet area, in pursuance 
of the old imperialist policy of “divide and 
conquer.’ We arraign the government of 
northern Ireland, which has been aided from 
its inception by subcidies from tke English 
Imperial Treasury, for having functioned ty- 
rannically and for having deprived people of 
our blood ard race in the occupied part of 
Ireland cver which it exercises control of 
practically every civic right and for having, as 
an independent English commission, which 
investigated conditions in northeast Ulster, 
reported, ‘abrogated the rule of law and jus- 
tice.’ We demand the abolition of the bound- 
ary set around those 6 Irish counties, where 
no natural boundary exists, and the restora- 
tion of this territory to the Irish Nation, of 
which it has been a part since the beginning 
of time. 

“5. We congratulate the people of Ireland 
on their decision to remain neutral in a war 
which was not of their making, and we ap- 
prove their refusal to surrender Irish ports 
and air fields to England, or any other bellig- 
erent, for war bases and their determination 
to defend their territory and neutrality 
against any aggressor nation. We assert that 
they have a perfect right to make their own 
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decisions on all matters involving their peace 
and security, and we assure them of our con- 
tinued support, consistent with our duty as 


American citizens, in their efforts to estab-- 


lish full freedom for all Ireland.” 





Let Us Use Cotton To Manufacture 
Parachutes 
REMARKS 
HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 4, 1941 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
some are advocating that the entire silk 
supply be diverted to the manufacture of 
parachutes and that no more silk be used 
for ladies’ hose and other clothing. Iam 


recommending to you Members of the. 


House and various Government agencies 
that we use the large cotton surplus for 
the manufacture of parachutes. It can 
be uSed as effectively with safety and at 
the same time it will insure our farmers 
a greater return for their cotton. 





The Morale of Democracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. OLIVER 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 5, 1941 


BOOK REVIEW FROM THE HARTFORD 
TIMES 


Mr. OLIVER. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous permission granted to me to 
extend my remarks, I am pleased to in- 
corporate herewith a statement in the 
form of a book review of the book, The 
Morale of Democracy, recently published 
by our respected colleague, Representa- 
tive H. Jerry Vooruis of California. It 
is a matter of great personal pleasure 
for me thus to recognize the observations 
which he has made therein, and it is also 
a matter of great satisfaction for me to 
know that keen interest on the part of 
many Members of this House is now being 
evidenced in the cooperative movement. 

It is my opinion, Mr. Speaker, that the 
basic problem which this great Nation 
of ours must solve is the lack of produc- 
tive activity, particularly in those com- 
munities and States which are located at 
the extremities, geographically speaking, 
of our country. Such lack of productive 
activity can best be remedied, in my 
opinion, through the organization of co- 
operative community efforts based on the 
natural resources of each community in 
each and every State so located. 

Cooperation of cur thinking citizens in 
these communities will gc far in meeting 
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this problem of the lack of productivity. 
Such cooperation, financed through the 
medium of local credit pools and reser- 
voirs which would result from the or- 
ganization and operation of cooperative 
community credit unions, will develop 
America constructively and will consti- 
tute the very essence of democracy itself. 

It is my opinion that this sincere and 
able work of Jerry Vooruis is decidedly 
timely and most valuable in the light of 
our present-day confusion. 

The review follows: 


[From the Hartford Times, July 5, 1941] 


Jerry VoorHis SEEs Best HOPE IN COOPERA- 
TIVES—ReEcorDS GROWTH AS INTERNATIONAL 
DrLeEMMA SOLUTION. 


(The Morale of Democracy, by Jerry Voor- 
HIs. Reviewed by M. M.) 


No one in his senses can deny that we 
have in this country only a potential democ- 
racy, not yet a true one, Yet only totali- 
tarian sympathizers will deny that 
democracy offers the greatest hope of the 
human race and that we can have one that 
will work if we only want it badly enough 
and are willing to work and sacrifice for it. 

Francis Williams has analyzed clearly the 
dilemma of democracy. Laski, Williams, 
Agar, all of our great liberals insist that we 
must establish now a real concept of the 
kind of world we and other freedom-loving 
peoples want to live in if we are to have an 
effective force with which to fight the reac- 
tionary ideology of totalitarian piracy. 

ANSWER IN COOPERATIVES 

Democracy, they say, must be international 
and achieved by all peoples working together, 
trusting and honoring one another and stand- 
ing firm on their own integrity. Mr. VooruIs, 
leader of the progressive bloc in Congress, 
finds the most effective means is in coopera- 
tives, 

In this little volume he gives the history 
of United States manufacturing, merchandis- 
ing, and consumer cooperatives, tells how 
they work, what they have accomplished, and 
what we may hope for from them. To him 
they are the true expression of decency, hon- 
esty, faith in and love of one’s fellow men, 
the opponents of short-sighted greed, the way 
of moral, political, and economic security. 
Wallace J. Campbell, assistant secretary of 
the Cooperative League of the United States 
of America, contributes an introduction that 
sums up what has been done in other coun- 
tries. Dr. J. P. Warbasse, founder of the coop- 
erative league, appends an epilogue on Co- 
operation in the World Crisis, in which he 
admits that some form of collectivism is in- 
evitable everywhere, and expresses his belief 
that the form taken by the cooperative may 
fill the void when totalitarianism collapses, 
and save the world from chaos. He believes it 
will find increasing favor in the United States 
because it stands for private property, pri- 
vate business, and free competition, while 
preventing the expansion of the state in busi- 
ness. 

MANY SURPRISES 


Most persons know about Sweden’s Middle 
Way, but they will find many surprises in this 
book. For example, in pre-Nazi Germany, 
15,000,C00 persons did $300,000,000 worth of 
business through retail cooperatives. In 
Great Britain last year they did a billion and 
a half dollars’ worth. In the United States 
in 1940 more than 2,000,000 persons pur- 
chased $600,000,000 worth of goods through 
them. 

The story of the way various ones have won 
out despite pressure and trickery by op- 
ponents is a dramatic one. The number of 
successful organizations and the variety of 
fields they cover is amazing. 

Mr. VoorHis expresses his fundamental be- 
lief thus: That the most important single 


oo 


need of the world today is “for one people 
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somewhere in the world to give all mankind 
a living proof and demonstration that they 
can, without loss of liberty and without re- 
sort to governmental compulsion, sclve the 
economic problems of this power age, end 
poverty n the midst of plenty, and make the 
machine the servant of man and not his 
master.” All men need food, safety and se- 
curity, and freedom of spirit. Those needs 
he believes we are beginning to solve by co- 
operatives. He hopes and believes it may be 
the destiny of America to become the rallying 
point of a hope for an American New World. 
Here is a way of working together, for our- 
selves and our fellow men _ everywhere, 
through the most Christian of business in- 
stitutions. 
Not a bad idea to look into it. 





Facing the Facts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LELAND M. FORD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 5, 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM THE AMERICAN FED- 
ERATION OF LABOR WEEKLY NEWS 
SERVICE 


Mr. LELAND M. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following editorial 
from the American Federation of Labor 
Weekly News Service of July 29, 1941: 


[From the American Federation of Labor 
Weekly News Service of July 29, 1941] 


FACING THE Facts WITH PHILIP PEARL 


If there is one thing the Communists lack 
it’s a sense of humor. They’re so deadly seri- 
ous all the time that they provoke a comic 
as well as an indignant reaction. 

All of which is by way of explaining our 
present hilarity over the latest bit of under- 
cover Communist propaganda which has come 
to our attention. We were burned up at first. 
But then, when we got to thinking it over, 
the ridiculousness of the whole thing hit us 
and we're still chuckling. 

It seems that the Communists have now 
discovered that Edwin S. Smith, member of 
the National Labor Relations Board, is “a 
swell guy” and “honest as they come” and 
should be reappointed when his term expires 
on August 27. 

We have this startling information on au- 
thority of Federated Press, one of the slickest 
transmission belts in the party’s elaborate 
American set-up. This organization, mask- 
ing as a labor news service, was exposed years 
ago by the American Federation of Labor as 
a Communist propaganda agency. It is still 
living up to its old standards. 

Henry Zon, an obscure fellow-traveler who 
serves as Washington correspondent for Fed- 
erated Press, writes about Edwin S. Smith in 
the July 25 issue of the propaganda service. 


TOOL OF THE COMMUNISTS 


“A number of labor and other organiza- 
tions,” says Mr. Zon, “are preparing to go 
into battle on his behalf. Labor enters this 
one (battle) lustily and with full knowledge 
that it battles for one of its true friends.” 

Well, if that isn’t a laugh, we give up. If 
that isn’t a dead give-away. there never was 
one. “A number of labor and other organi- 
zations,” says Mr. Zon. What labor orgeniza- 
tions outside of the Communist-dominated 
C. I. O., we ask?. And we also want to inquire, 
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What are the other organizations? Is the 
Communist Party included among them? 

It should be, if it isn’t. Mr. Edwin 8. 
Smith has been a faithful tool of the Com- 
munists. While on the pay roll of Uncle 
Sam, he went to Mexico City a few years 
ago with John L. Lewis ano was hailea as a 
friend and fellow traveler by Toledano, the 
Mexican “red” leader, in a bull ring festooned 
with “red” flags. 

In every decision he has assisted in ren- 
dering as a member of the National Labor 
Relations Board, Mr. Smith has ient aid and 
comfort to the Communists. The peak point 
of his career was the decision turning over 
hundreds of faithful American Federation of 
Labor members to the clutches of Harry 
Bridges in the notorious West Coast Long- 
shoremen’s case, which has since been re- 
versed by the N. L. R. B. over Mr. Smith’s 
vehement objections. 

In his recent public speeches, Mr. Smith 
has been even more direct and frank. He 
has protested discrimination against Com- 
munists in national-defense piants, and he 
has upheld Communist strikes in key plants. 


HEADED FOR THE ASHCAN 


Fortunately for the Nation Mr. Smith and 
his views no longer control the National 
Labor Relations Board) There was a time, 
however, when he was the fair-haired boy. 
That was when J. Warren Madden and the 
other Smith boy, whose front handle we've 
already forgotten, served with him. They 
almost succeeded in killing all respect for 
the National Labor Relations Act with their 
tortured and unfair administration of the 
law. 

Since then, however, the efforts of the 
American Federation of Labor for a house- 
cleaning of the Board have borne fruit. 
Maaden and the other S:aith have been dis- 
piaced and the changes have proved healthy 
and constructive. Now it is the turn of 
Edwin S. Smith. His term expires on August 
27. Despite the efforts of the Communist 
Party and the C. I. O., we venture to predict 
that on August 28 Edwin S. Smith will be in 
the ashcan. There is not the faintest possi- 
bility of his reappointment. 

A word in conclusion about Federated Press. 
This should be of particular interest to the 
labor press loyal to the American Federation 
of Labor. We know, because its representa- 
tives have tried to tell us so, that Federated 
Press claims to be impartial as between the 
A. F. of L. and the C. I. O. We know from 
reading the propaganda issued by Federated 
Press that it is completely biased and inimical 
to the A. F. of L. We could give a hundred 
instances of this bias. There isn't the 
slightest doubt about it, Federated Press tries 
in every way, even by stretching the truth, to 
embarrass the American Federation of Labor 
and propagandize for the C I. O. at all times. 
And no wonder. Its staff is honeycombed 
with “reds” and fellow travelers. One of its 
chief executives, Carl Haessler, is on the pay 
roll of the C. I. O. Auto Workers Union on the 
side. Enough said. 





Letter From William J. Conlon, of Bing- 
hamton, N. Y. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 5, 1941 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
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marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing letter: 


BINGHAMTON, N. Y., July 31, 1941. 
Hon. Epwin A. Hatt, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear ConcressMan: On two or three 
occasions I have had the honor of addressing 
you on matters that I consider of the utmost 
importance to all your constituents, no mat- 
ter what political party they were affiliated 
with. To all of my messages you replied 
promptly. From your replies it seems to me 
that you have a faculty of knowing just what 
the people back home want in the way of 
legislation. 

Your stand on keeping us out of war— 
keeping our boys at home—is what the people 
want, regardless of what the newspapers in 
this district say editorially. You have the 
people with you, and I for one want the peo- 
ple to raise their voices in your behalf for the 
work you already have done since you have 
been in Congress. Keep up the good work— 
fight for peace—fight to keep our boys at 
home to defend our own country. 

It has been my pleasure to watch your 
actions since you first entered our city coun- 
cil. You did a good job there, and I know 
you will repeat this performance in the Con- 
gress of the United States. 

While I have been associated with the 
Democratic Party ever since my first vote 50 
years ago, I have always considered myself 
an independent voter. There are thousands 
of others just like me who will always cast 
their ballot for an unbossed candidate, no 
matter what party the candidate may repre- 
sent. You, Congressman HALL, are not obli- 
gated to any boss. It is my belief that as 
long as you care to represent this district you 
can carry it against all opponents. 

A few evenings ago I had a very nice chat 
with a young acquaintance of mine. He told 
me that he had spent the past week in Wash- 
ington, and during his stay he had a pleasant 
visit with you. From his observations he 
gave me a detailed description of the im- 
mense amount of work you perform daily, 
with no week-end vacations to the shore or 
mountains. This is all right, but don’t over- 
do; we need you to keep a close’ check on the 
people’s interest in Washington. 

Respectfully yours, 
WILLIAM J. CONLON. 





Re House Joint Resolution 225 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. SAMUEL DICKSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 5, 1941 


Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, this 
resolution contemplates the observance, 
with appropriate ceremonies, of the fif- 
ty-fifth anniversary of the dedication of 
the Statue of Liberty in New York 
Harbor. 

This Statue of Liberty was the first 
public structure visible from ships which 
entered the harbor of New York, the 
harbor which is the gateway to America, 
and the door to which this country is 
entered from the east. 

When, 55 years ago, the French Gov- 
ernment, as a gesture of good will and 
friendship, sent to this country this 
beautiful statue, ceremonies were held 
dedicated to the cause of freedom and 
liberty which at that time all of us be- 





lieved would forever be the goal to which 
mankind would aspire. Now France 
herself lies prostrate under the heel of 
a ruthless dictator, and all of Europe is 
engulfed in a bloody conflict, to deter- 
mine whether or not this ideal of free- 
dom shall long endure. Europe hopes 
and prays that the day is not far when 
mankind again will enjoy the blessings 
of liberty and peace. . 

It is on occasions like these that we 
become aware of our own liberty and 
freedom and become conscious of the 
part which we have to play to preserve 
our precious heritage—liberty and 
justice. 

A few days ago I called the attention 
of the House of Representatives to the 
fact that this was the ninety-second an- 
niversary of the birth of Emma Lazarus, 
an American poetess who died in the city 
of New York, the city of her birth, at 
the untimely age of 38. It was Miss Laz- 
arus, whose famous poem, The Golden 
Door, so fittingly adorns the Statue of 
Liberty and which reads as follows: 
Give me your tired, your poor, 

Your huddled masses yearning to breathe 

free, 
The wretched refuse of your teeming shore, 

Send these, the homeless, tempest-tost, 

to me, 
I lift my lamp beside the golden door. 


Let us hope that this country will 
forever remain the one haven in the 
world in which the land of freedom will 
forever be reached beside the golden 
door of its entrance. 

This resolution has for its object our 
rededication to the cause of liberty and 
democracy. It will call upon the Presi- 
dent of the United States to proclaim 
this day as Liberty Day, where the flag 
shall be raised on every Government, 
State, and public building throughout 
the country with appropriate cere- 
monies signifying the liberty which we 
enjoy in our country and institutions. 





Economy in Nondefense Expenditures of 
the Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. LE ROY D. DOWNS 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 5, 1941 


RESOLUTION OF THE BOARD OF DIREC- 
TORS OF THE NORWALK (CONN.) 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Mr. DOWNS. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission granted, I wish to insert the 
following resolution calling for rigid 
economy in nondefense expenditures of 
the Government by the board of di- 
rectors of the Norwalk, Conn., Chamber 
of Commerce: 

A RESOLUTION CALLING FOR RIGID ECONOMY IN 
NONDEFENSE EXPENDITURES OF THE GOVERN- 
MENT BY THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THE 
NORWALK, CONN., CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
The board of directors of the Norwalk, 

Conn., Chamber of Commerce, unanimously 
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urges that in view of the magnitude of the 
appropriations necessary for national de- 
fense, and with the utmost being demanded 
of our economic and financial resources, 


Congress and the administration pursue the .- 


most rigid economy in nonmandatory ex- 
penditures. 

The Nation has readily undertaken the 
greatest tax burden in its history, placing 
the national defense before all else, and 
properly all costs other than defense costs 
now should be kept closely in hand. With 
steadily rising employment, the decreasing 
need for public assistance should be taken 
into account and certainly subsidy programs 
should be greatly curtailed. Public works 
and work-relief projects should be examined 
in the light on nonmandatory expenditures, 
especially in those many cases where the 
projects are in direct competition as regards 
construction labor and materials with vital 
defense production. 

The public debt has increased from §$16,- 
800,000,000 in 1931 to $49,000,000,000 on June 
30, 1941, and will reach $58,000,000,000 by 
June 30, 1942. Interest charges alone on the 
public debt will be $1,250,000,000 in the fiscal 
year 1942. With tremendous defense ex- 
penditures ahead, it is imperative that effec- 
tive steps be taken by the administration and 
the Congress to reduce every expenditure not 
required for defense or essential Government. 

The board of directors of the Norwalk, 
Conn., Chamber of Commerce urges that 
governmental spending be curtailed in all 
nondefense fields during this period of 
emergency, and that nonessential expendi- 
tures be deferred until the Nation again 
enters a normal period of peacetime activity. 


The Denationalization of the United 
States and the Sinister Commitments 


of the United States to Homicidal, 
Communistic Soviet Russia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HOLDEN TINKHAM 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Tuesday, August 5, 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM THE SATURDAY EVE- 
NING POST 


Mr. TINKHAM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the Saturday Evening Post of Au- 
gust 2, 1941: 


[From the Saturday Evening Post of August 2, 
1941] 


THE FOREIGN MALADY 


One effect of Hitler’s murderous aSsault 
upon his Russian partner in aggressor crime 
was to make vivid in this country certain 
extreme and ugly symptoms of the foreign 
malady. We think no American could ponder 
what was thereby revealed without a sense 
of foreboding and sickness of heart. 

The news broke on Saturday night, after 
the Sunday newspapers had gone to press, 
and for many hours radio was the only means 
of dissemination. 

Two thoughts were immediately present. 

The first was to ask whether the Soviet 
Government, with its hands still foul from 
the rape of Finland on its own account and 
the synical murder of Poland in joint ac- 


count with Hitler, would now be received 
among the defenders of freedom and have 
access to the arsenal of democracy. 

The second was satirical. Now the sabo- 
tage strikes in American defense industries 
would cease by a new Communist Party line. 

The question that came first was answered 
Sunday afternoon, not by the American Gov- 
ernment but by the British Government. 
Winston Churchill came on the radio, saying 
any hand against Hitler was welcome, even 
the hand of Stalin, although, as he himself 
had often said and would not unsay, this was 
the hideous hand of a slayer of freedom. “It 
follows,” he said, “that we will give whatever 
help we can to Russia and the Russian people. 
* * * It is not for me to speak of the 
action of the United States, but this I will 
say: If Hitler imagines that his attack on 
Soviet Russia will cause the slightest divi- 
sion of aims or slackening of effort in the 
great democracies who are resolved upon his 
doom he is woefully mistaken.” 

This was the British Government pledging 
to the Soviet Government indirect access to 
the American arsenal of democracy. And why 
not? It may do what it likes with the weapons 
and munitions it receives from that arsenal 
under the lend-lease law; it may use them 
itself or lend them to others. 

After the Churchill broadcast which, of 
course, was directed at the American people, 
there could be no intelligent doubt about the 
policy of the American Government. Promptly 
on Monday the State Department restated the 
Churchill statement and presented it as its 
own to a “realistic America.” 

And the satirical thought—that, too, was 
very soon confirmed. On Sunday afternoon, 
from the office of the Communist Daily 
Worker, that had gone to press Saturday 
night praying for the Stalin-Hitler pact and 
breathing sabotage against the American 
armament program, the Communist Party 
issued a manifesto, saying the Soviet Govern- 
ment was fighting not for itself alone but for 
the freedom of all people, including the 
American people—the American farmer, the 
American worker, the American Negro, and 
then, for good measure, even the hated mid- 
dle class. Therefore, down with Hitler. All 
cut for the American effort to destroy him— 
and save the Soviet Union. 

Then something happened in the honorable 
stomach of the Committee to Defend Amer- 
ica by Aiding the Allies. The New York chap- 
ter changed its name. We understand that. 

One of the sinister effects of the foreign 
malady is to make Americans suspect one 
another and impugn one another’s patriotism. 
Many Americans were moved by both reason 
and deep feeling to say the Battle of Britain 
was our battle, too. But to the voices of 
these were added alien voices saying the same 
thing in the same words; and their evangel 
for war was supported by an organized alien 
propaganda that could not have been think- 
ing, and should not have been thinking, of 
America first. 

Many more Americans—a great majority, 
we think—were equally moved by reason and 
feeling to say this country should jealously 
mind its own defense and stay out of the 
war, let Europe commit suicide if it would. 
That is the side we were on. But on that 
side, too, were alien voices saying the same 
thing in the same words. After a year it 
had become a habit, on opening the edi- 
torial mail, to glance first at the opening 
sentence of a letter, and if it was with us 
against going to war, to look then at the 
signature; and if it was a German name or 
any name we knew bearing the taint of com- 
munism, we shuddered. Our answer was to 
wish #hose who might agree with us for wrong 
reasons to hold their peace. 

The America First Committee made the 
same rejection; nevertheless, alien voices 
colitinued to embarrass its meetings, and 
Americans on the other side, together with 
their alien friends, made smear matter of it. 
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Now the problem is theirs—how to repudiate 
the unwelcome support of the Communist. 
Exercises in realistic thinking, now recom- 
mended by the American Government were 
novel for a people who had just been brought 
to a crusade for the four freedoms in the 


‘wide world. Owing partly to the novelty, 


they were exciting and jammed all the chai- 
nels of the air, alien voices intervening help- 
fully; but they were not easy, after all. 

The Government was going to hit Hitler 
in the back with everything we had, by send- 
ing it faster and faster to Great Britain, and 
at the same time it was going to aid Stalin 
with everything that was left over after we 
had sent everything to Great Britain; and 
if that was not clear, you had not yet learned 
to think in a realistic manner. 

In the New York Times, Arthur Krock 
cynically resolved the difficulty of treating 
the Stalin dictatorship as a democracy for 
purposes of aid under the lend-lease law by 
calling attention to the fact that Greece was 
not a democracy, nor China, except in a way 
of speaking. 

In the House of Representatives, a Member 
rose to ask why he should vote for a law 
forbidding any of the money the Congress 
was then appropriating to be used by the 
Government to pay the salaries of Com- 
munists employed in its various executive 
bureaus, some of them mentioned by name. 
What was the point? 

We have produced this view of the form- 
less national behavior only to prepare a ques- 
tion. Where in that view, or in any view 
you may construct for yourself out of the 
current materials, do you see America itself, 
or any true symbol of it? 

In all this confusion of thought and feel- 
ing and idea, where is the American core? 

Russian communism is an international 
snake, treacherous even to itself, knowing 
only venomous and deadly enmity to any 
other kind of social organism. Nevertheless, 
the New Deal nested it. The White House 
made a fashion of petting it. Then just 
when the horrible awakening from this 
singular ophiolatry seemed about to take 
place—troops having been sent to dislodge 
the coil that had been trying to strangle the 
aircraft industry—a violent turn of events 
in Europe brings the Soviet Government 
under the American tent of the four free- 
doms, and the short-wave listeners in a New 
York studio hear the Moscow radio playing 
Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean and other 
patriotic American and Scottish songs. 

Nazi-ism is a similar reptile. Happily, now 
the Government is killing that one; and yet, 
even as to this well-doing, our satisfaction 
must be offset by the reflection that as the 
American Government puts down one kind of 
foreign propaganda it favors another kind, 
and does now itself collaborate with a foreign 
government in ways of acting upon mass 
opinion in the United States. And this, we 
suppose, is so far the extreme phase of the 
foreign malady among us, all the more critical 
because it is so little resented. 

For more than 100 years this American 
Republic was the world fountain of political 
innovation, giving forth ideas to whoever 
could use them and could make them work 
as they worked for us. Now we export arms 
and import ideas. 

For more than 100 years there was some- 
thing we knew for sure about ourselves 
without thinking of it, which was fixed, and 
to which all alien isms and all problems of 
foreign relationship were instinctively re- 
ferred—an American ethos, that is to say, a 
characteristic spirit of the Nation. 

There was an American ideology, though we 
did not know it and had not that word 
for it. That baneful word was taken out of 
the Communist book of dialectics, along 
with the proletarian man, a lot of other 
political jargon, and all the slogans of class 
struggle. The class consciousness of Ameri- 
can labor was cultivated here by liberals and 
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intellectuals, from foreign seed. Marxian 
anticapitalism was imported in the same 
way by those who could not distinguish be- 
tween the feudal capitalism of the Old World 
and American capitalism. 

Every important idea of the New Deal was 





borrowed from Europe, out of Harold J. 


Laski’s exquisitely revolutionary mind, or 
from J. Maynard Keynes’ brilliantly insol- 
vent economics, and all of that beautifully 
printed literature of an aristocratically de- 
cadent British radicalism—foremostly of all, 
the idea of deficit government spending as 
a way to redistribute the national wealth 
without pain of vulgar revolution. 

What have we been debatirg with rising 
fever during the last few years in this coun- 
try? Foreign ideologies and how ther might 
be adapted and suited to us; or why we 
should take the side of one to destroy an- 
other, lest the other should come and de- 
vour us. 

Among the principal political ideas now in 
controversy among us, we can think of but 
one that could lay even doubtful claim to 
American origin. That one is the idea of a 
Federal Union World, called also Union Now 
and Union Now With Britain, and its pro- 
posal is to surrender American sovereignty 
to a world government and denationalize the 
United States of America. 

Where is this United States of America 
that would sacrifice its birthright for the 
sake of the world and give its substance to 
be spread for an international feast* It is 
a strange land; and if it is ours, we are 
strangers in it. But we disbelieve in its ex- 
istence. Nor do we believe the national 
totem is extinct. It is only sick. 





Gratifying Recognition of Industrial 
Miracle 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. PHILIP A. TRAYNOR 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 5, 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM THE WILMINGTON 
(DEL.) STAR 


Mr. TRAYNOR. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include the following editorial from 
the Wilmington (Del.) Star of August 3, 
1941: 


[From the Wilmington (Del.) Star of August 
3, 1941] 


GRATIFYING RECOGNITION OF INDUSTRIAL MIRACLE 


It is not difficult to understand how even 
one of the world’s greatest industrial giants— 
such as the Du Pont Co. can be thrilled to re- 
ceive so signal a recognition of splendid serv- 
ice as the award of the Navy Department Bu- 
reau of Ordnance flag and official “E” pennant 
to the company’s management and men for 
what Secretary of the Navy Knox describes as 
“a miracle of industrial production.” 

After all, corporations, no matter how huge, 
are owned and operated by men and women, 
and those men and women are naturally 


gratified when some job which they are per- 
forming by supreme exertion of brains and 
merves and muscles meets 
acclaim and commendation. 


with impressive 
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On Tuesday afternoon the award of the flag 
and pennant will be formally made to the 
Carney’s Point plant of the Du Pont Co. by 
Rear Admiral W. H. P. Blandy, Chief of Ord- 
nance, who attended Delaware College from 
1906 to 1909, when he was appointed to the 
Naval Academy by Col. Henry A. Du 
then United States Senator. 

Award of the flag and pennant carries with 
it the right for each employee of the Carney’s 
Point plant to wear the Navy's famous “E” 
button for excellent service to the Nation. 


should be conferred on the Du Pont Co., 
services to the United States have covered 
much more than < century. 





Wheat Quotas 


REMARKS 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


Or» OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 5, 1941 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, ap- 
proximately 2 weeks ago the House 
passed the bill H. R. 5300, which is known 
as the wheat quota bill. It went to the 
Senate, and that body incorporated by 
an amendment the right for the farmers 
to feed their excess wheat. The bill 
came back to the House about a week 
ago, and today for the first time the 
chairman of the conferees is calling that 
body together to consider the Senate 
amendment. 

The Senate amendment allows the 
farmer to feed his excess wheat the same 
as was allowed in a bill H. R. 5303, intro- 
duced by me on July 14. I trust that 
each and every Member of this body 
will contact the conferees and insist on 
the Senate amendment allowing the 
farmers to feed their excess wheat and 
bring them at least some degree of as- 
sistance. May I read to you a letter from 
the National Grange, over the signature 
of Fred Brenckman, Washington repre- 
sentative, in which he endorses the 
Senate amendment: 


THE NATIONAL GRANGE, 
Washington, D. C., August 4, 1941. 
To the Members of the House: 

We are writing to express the hope that the 
amendment to H. R. 5300, adopted by the 
Senate, which would permit the farmer to 
feed his “excess” wheat to livestock and poul- 
try on his own farm, or to use it for seed, may 
be approved by the House. 

As a matter of fundamental justice, it does 
not seem fair to us that the farmer who 
sowed his wheat last fall or this spring, as 
the case may be, when the penalty for excess 
marketing was 15 cents a bushel, should now 
be asked to pay a penalty of 49 cents a bushel, 
besides being denied the right to feed his 
“excess” wheat to his own livestock or poul- 
try. The whole proposition is undoubtedly in 
violation of that wise and reasonable provi- 
sion of the Constitution which declares that 
no ex post facto law shall be passed. 

With the Government urging the farmers 
of the country to increase the production of 











dairy and poultry products as 
patriotic duty, and in view of 
with which we are faced, the Senate amend- 
ment to H. R. 5300 appears to offer an ideal 
solution to the questions raised by the 49- 
cent penalty on “excess” wheat. 

Trusting that you may see your way clear 


Tue NATIONAL GRANGE, 
By Fren BrRENCKMAN, 
Washington Representative. 


Mr. Speaker, I hope all true friends of 
the farmers will be present when the con- 
ference report comes so, if necessary, we 
will have full power to insist that the 
Senate amendments remain in the bill 
which will allow the farmer to feed his 
excess wheat. 





Independence Day Objectives 165 Years 
Ago Brought up to Date 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GUY L. MOSER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 7, 1941 


THE INDEPENDENCE DAY ADDRESS OF 
THE HONORABLE ROBERT H. JACKSON, 
ATTORNEY GENERAL OF THE UNITED 
STATES 


Mr. MOSER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
orp, I include the following Independence 
Day address of the Honorable Robert H. 
Jackson, Attorney General, now Supreme 
Court Justice of the United States: 


For nearly 2 years now many of us have 
been bewildered by the headlong course of 
events in Europe, and not a few of us have 
been confused as to the course of wisdom 
at home. We have seen a nation which 20 


years ago had been vanquished, rise up with 
a ferocity seldom seen in the history of man- 
kind. We have seen vaunted armies smashed 
as if they were so much paper. We have seen 
Europe overrun and England placed in grave 
danger. We have seen the dictator idea 
spread in the world. At first its two prin- 
cipal proponents, communism and fascism, 
appeared to be mortal enemies. Then, one 
day, they turned up as partners. Now they 
battle each other. 

For nearly 2 years Americans have been 
asking each other which way safety and 
security lie. We have pondered the problem, 
weighing risk against risk and danger against 
danger. Now at last, on this Fourth of July 
in 1941, the truth of our situation is coming 
home with increasing clarity to all Americans. 
We are learning the overwhelming fact that 
now, as in 1776, our Nation together with our 
sister republics on this hemisphere, faces a 
preponderantly hostile and undemocratic 
world. Now, as in 1776, we can turn to th2 
Declaration of Independence for the prin- 
ciples which should guide our action. 

You are lifted and inspired, like generations 
before you, by the majestic cadence of the 
boldest, the noblest, and best known of all 
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American writings. The Declaration of In- 
dependence speaks strong doctrine in plain 
words. It is the world’s master indictment 
of oppression. The fervor of its denunciation 
haunts and challenges dictators everywhere 
and in every field of life. 

But the Declaration of Independence does 
not stop with mere denials and negations. It 
sets forth great affirmations as to the per- 
missible foundations of power and political 
leadership among free men. It lays down a 
fighting faith in the rights of man—merely as 
man—a faith to die by if need be, or even 
more bravely to live by. It impresses upon 
all political power the high obligation of trus- 
teeship. It established an accountability by 
the governing few to the governed many. 
That is why men abroad who wie'd dictatorial 
powers over subject peoples wouid silence the 
reading of the Declaration of Independence, 
would tear all mention of it from the record, 
and torture all recollection of it out of the 
minds of men. Even at home there are some 
who hope it will not be read too loudly. 

But the masses of warm-hearted people are 
reared on its strong doctrines of equality and 
human rights. It has exceeded every other 
modern pronouncement in its profound in- 
fluence upon our lives, our culture, and our 
relations to the world. When the Constitu- 
tion of the United States was adopted, its 
foundations were laid in the democratic ideal- 
ism of the Declaration. It has been the in- 
spiration for every later recognition of broad- 
ened human rights and for the extension of 
justice and security to all men. We do not 
claim to have reached a perfect fulfillment 
of its high principles. But we have achieved 
the nearest approach among all the nations to 
a classless society, to equality of rights, and 
to a fair distribution of opportunity and 
prosperity. Whenever we reproach our own 
imperfections, as we ought often to do, we 
must not forget that our shortcomings are 
visible only when measured against our ideals, 
never when put beside the practical living 
conditions of the rest of the world. We have, 
by Constitution, by legislation, and by ju- 
dicial decision, translated the Declaration out 
of the language of abstract philosophy into 
the idiom of everyday living. We have vali- 
dated democratic principles by our success. 

America’s position in the society of na- 
tions is unavoidably that of a champion of 
the freedoms. The reason is aptly stated by 
Carl Becker, who says: 

“In the Declaration the foundation of the 
United States is indissolubly associated with 
a theory of politics, a philosophy of human 
rights, which is valid, if at all, not for Amer- 
icans only, but for all men.” 

When our national success demonstrated 
that freedom is an attainable goal, we made 
it the ultimate goal of all peoples everywhere. 
The four freedoms are not local or transient 
incidents, they are universal and timeless 
principles if they are valid at all. A blow 
against their existence in Europe is a blow 
at their validity everywhere. On the other 
hand, the example of a great and powerful 
people governed by their own consent 
through lawmakers of their free choice is a 
standing incitement to overturn tyranny 
anywhere. Malevolent conquests by dictators 
are silently undermined by our confession of 
faith in democracy as stated in the Declara- 
tion. That carries hope to subject peoples 
in whom there would otherwise be a noble, 
but unavailing, fortitude. Overridden coun- 
tries find a bid to insurrection in its asser- 
tion of the right of the people to alter or 
abolish an existing government that is de- 
structive of life, liberty, and happiness. They 
read words of invitation in its statement of 
their right to “institute new government, 
laying its foundations on such principles and 
organizing its powers in such form, as to 
them shall seem most likely to effect their 
safety and happiness.” No wonder the Decla- 


ration of Independence is the nightmare of 
conquerors. 

Some will say that the decision faced by 
the patriots of 1776 was an easier one than 
ours, since they had nothing to lose but their 
intolerable situation. Our task, some will 
argue, is to protect rather than to win our 
freedom and that for that reason we should 
be cautious. 

But if the patriots of 1776 risked little by 
action, we risk much by indifference. Today 
we risk the loss of a physical, cultural, and 
spiritual heritage of freedom far beyond the 
most inspired visions of the leaders of 1776. 
And the more of the world that ceases to be 
democratic, the greater cur risk will be. We 
do not need to be imprudent or foolhardy, 
but we should recognize that no amount of 
cautious behavior, no amount of polite talk 
will earn for us the friendship and good will 
of dictator systems. Ultimately we must 
come to the day when we shall face their 
threats and their enmity for no other reason 
than that we persist in living the kind of life 
we live. 

One fact emerges clear above all others. 
We Americans cannct cease to be the kind 
of people we are, we cannot cease to live the 
kind of life we live. We are not the kind of 
people the dictators will ever want in the 
world. They will never have any use for our 
kind of life, nor we for theirs. 

Every American knows now, as he Knew it 
in 1776, that there is nothing for him in that 
way of life. 

There are those who shrink from the risks 
of standing for a forthright, practical appli- 
cation of democracy. They point to the strik- 
ing power and efficiency of foes abroad. But 
the enemies of Americen democracy today 
cannot begin to assemble a force so relatively 
powerful and so encircling as were its foes 
that day when the signers of the Declaration 
pledged their iives, their fortunes, and their 
sacred honor in its support. The most strate- 
gic points in our own country were then in 
possession of the King’s armies. Canada was 
a base for his operations. Florida, Cuba, 
Puerto Rico, and the mouth of the Missis- 
sippi were occupied by forces of Spanish mon- 
archy—no lover of democracy. And the un- 
solved problem of the colonies aiong their 
whole precarious frontier was the Indian. 
American democracy then had no Navy, only 
an empty treasury. Its Army was composed 
of untrained volunteer backwoodsmen who 
could not get shoes, clothing, or substantial 
arms to fight the invading British Regulars. 
There was no national unity. There were 
cabals against Washington, a “fifth column” 
of Royalists was powerful and respectable, 
and the Statec were jealous rivals who did 
not act, nor even think, as a unit. But in 
such an hour our forefathers who believed in 
freedom did not fear to stand alone and to 
become, as they continued for many years 
to be, the worid’s only real democracy. But 
the American forces had power—the unseen 
power of the earnest individual—the individ- 
ual with what Mr. Justice Holmes called 
“fire in his belly.” Only when these fires 
go out need we fear the lawless forces of 
dictatorship. Democracy’s strength is in 
man-to-man measure. None other draws 
such initiative from its way of life, none in- 
vents, and none has so generally and fully 
mastered in its daily life the technique of 
handling modern machine transport and pro- 
duction. And we dweli among resources as 
incredible as acres of diamonds. 

But there is at home and abroad an anti- 
democratic influence, even more cynical and 
sinister and dangerous than Hitler, Musso- 
lini, and Stalin combined. I refer to those 
who think democracy is a fair-weather ideal— 
to guide us in soft times—but that when the 
going is tough we cannot save it without 
losing it. This doctrine has every base qual- 
ity ot fascism without either its candor or 
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courage. Let us in America never forget 
that liberties trampled by conquest may be 
regained, but liberties abandoned by an in- 
different pecple are never recovered. Nor are 
they deserved. 

Let us not forget the example of our fore- 
fathers. They, too, heard the argument that 
time of external danger was no time to ad- 
vance freedoms. But their answer was to 
give liberty a new birth not only in the midst 
of a war but in the very darkest hours of 
that war, because they knew that what wins 
struggles are the last ounces of endurance 
and the reserves of power that come to the 
common run of men on fire for a cause. 


. Such men do not count costs nor watch the 


clock. We must keep our freedoms, keep 
them in face of foreign dangers ever more 
tenaciously and jealously than in calmer 
times—keep them because it is our liberty 
that lifts our cause above material ends and 
anchors our efforts in timeless things. We 
know that in the unfolding book of destiny, 
just as in the closed book of history, it is 
written that tyranny and oppression bring 
forth their own downfall and that the ir- 
resistible moral forces of the world march 
always on the side of resolute men when 
freedom is their goal. We know that the 
spiritual strength and the moral power of 
our democratic tradition, authenticated by a 
century and a half of progress, will not long 
yield the field anywhere in the world despite 
the temporary devastations by enemies of the 
fundamental philosophy of our Declaration of 
Independence. As Kipling said: 

“Though all we knew depart, 

The old commandments stand: 
‘In courage keep your heart, 
In strength lift up your hand.’” 





My Answer to Hitier’s War Song, The 
Watch on the Rhine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 5, 1941 


POEM BY A CONSTITUENT 





Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include the following poem, 
written by one of my constituents: 


MY ANSWER TO HITLER’S WAR SONG, THE WATCH 
ON THE RHINE 


From over sea there came a call 

For bombing planes and cannon balls; 
And Uncle Sam he heard the cry 

And send this message through the sky: 
“This is the land of free and brave, 
Americans will not be slaves!” 


There is a land “over there” called “Low” 
In Flanders’ fields where poppies grow; 
And there’s a graveyard of the dead— 
Our sons who fought there once and bled! 
Our doughboys like to greet these graves 
When marching by and freedom save! 
This is the land of free and brave— 
Americans will not be slaves! 
—J. Stinebaugh, 
Farmersville, Tez. 
Fourth Congressional District. 
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Who Created the Emergency? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 4, 1941 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, each 
day this country is on the verge of send- 
ding a million or more American men to 
aid Britain in restoring the rulers of the 
countries which have been overrun in 
Europe to their former positions of power. 
If we are able to aid Russia in preserv- 
ing its communistic government, the 
manner in which we have been brought 
into the present position is made plain by 
an editorial from the Sunday, August 3, 
issue of the Chicago Tribune. It is as 
follows: 

[From the Chicago Tribune of August 3, 1941] 


It is easy to reconstruct the steps which led 
Mr. Roosevelt and the country into the pres- 
ent predicament. In 1937 it was apparent 
that all his economic experiments had failed. 
Although he had been reelected, he was facing 
the responsibility of continued failure. Time 
was running against him, and the situation 
was an unpleasant one. He had overreached 
himself in trying to pack the Supreme Court, 
and his prestige had suffered from his defeat 
in the Senate. 

Then, again, in dealing with the Court, he 
stepped on a loose board when he appointed 
Black to the Supreme Bench and discovered 
he had named a man who had joined the 
Ku Klux Klan. That appointment met uni- 
versal censure. The Alabama Senator was 
already justly disliked for his arrogant con- 
duct of an investigating committee, with 
agents known as the Black Hundreds. 

It was time for Mr. Roosevelt to do some- 
thing to divert the public attention, and he 
did so in October at the Chicago bridge cere- 
mony. He startled the country by exploding 
a war speech when America couldn't see the 
possibility of a war cloud over it. He assailed 
the bandit nations abroad and demanded that 
they be quarantined for the protection of the 
peacable world from their plagues. This 
epeech had the effect of taking Mr. Black 
off the front pages for awhile. The country 
had reason to be startled, but could not at 
the time appreciate how grave those reasons 
were. Mr. Roosevelt was actually on his way 
to war, but people couldn’t even suspect all 
his intentions. Most of them thought that 
he was doing the old trick of pointing to 
trouble abroad when he had trouble on his 
hands at home. 

What else was behind this speech may be 
revealed in time. The French and British 
Governments were beginning to be alarmed 
by the consequences of some of their mis- 


takes. They had been playing the interna- 
ticnal game badly. The Treaty of Versailles 
was falling to pieces. They began to suspect 


that they had made a terrible blunder in deal- 
ing with Herr Hitler. The British must as- 
sume more responsibility for this than the 
French. The Vichy government now says 
the French would have stopped the 
Nazis when they went into the Rhineland, 
but the British wouldn’t support them 
World opinion might have been against them 
if they had seemed to deny the German right 
to remilitarize German territory. 

The British and the French turned to Mr 
Rooseve!t, seeking to scare Hitler, Mussolini, 
and Japan by shoving the United States to 
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the front. Although they welcomed the di- 
version in their favor, they appeared to give 
Mr. Roosevelt cold support when he re- 
sponded. 

It was, however, more than coincidental 
that his speech was exactly timed with the 
decision of the Council of the League of Na- 
tions to refer the question of Japanese ag- 
gression in China to the powers which had 
signed the pact guaranteeing China's terri- 
torial integrity. The people here didn’t know 
that action had been taken when Mr. Roose- 
velt denounced the bandits. He did know it. 

It became perfectly apparent that the pur- 
pose was not to do anything for China, be- 
cause the Brussels conference was a fiasco 
before it got started. The purpose was to get 
the United States involved in foreign com- 
plications. Those tactics were successful. 
Mr. Roosevelt has been in the forefront of 
Eurepean power politics ever since. His new 
réle was pleasing to him because it was pleas- 
ing to the aristocratic governments whose 
policies he was adopting. 

As the tension increased abroad and as 
coming events became more predictable, 
more pressure was put upon Mr. Roosevelt. 
The climax which topped it off was the visit 
of King George and Queen Elizabeth to Hyde 
Park. Mr. Roosevelt was thus approached 
on his most susceptible side. He fed hot dogs 
and beer to their majesties and, although 
that was intended to impress the American 
people and show them how the top royalty 
of the earth could be introduced to the Amer- 
ican way of life, Mr. Roosevelt’s sensations 
were those of one elevated to importance in 
the monarchical system. The royal ruler un- 
bent and the republican ruler was flattered. 
Hyde Park was the scene of an agreement 
which has been unfolding ever since. 

Mr. Roosevelt believed in common with 
everybody else that the French Army was 
better than the German and that the British 
Navy was supreme at sea. He plunged into 
the game of politics in Europe, undoubtedly 
convinced that he was playing with the more 
powerful side and thai his proclamations 
and deciarations and his warnings to the dis- 
turbing nations would be backed up by a 
superior force. The open record discloses 
enough of what he did to frighten one side 
and encourage the other. The unopen rec- 
ord some time will show more of this. 

He probably thought with others that Po- 
land, although deserted and betrayed by Rus- 
sia, would be able at least to soften the Ger- 
man Army before being overwhelmed and 
that in allying himself with France and 
Great Britain he was with the ultimate vic- 
tors and would be at the peace table with 
them, adding his dictate to the others. When 
the disasters in western Europe began with 
the allied failures in Norway and extended 
all over the Low Countries and into Flanders, 
Mr. Roosevelt was in the war as far as he per- 
sonally could get, openly promising all aid to 
France and Britain. 

In the Battle of Flanders he advised that 
French troops be moved from the frontier of 
Italy, which had not yet delivered its stab. 
Reynaud, the then Premier of collapsing 
France, appealed to him for the aid to con- 
tinue resistance, and he promised everything 
but an expeditionary force. France was 
urged to keep up the fight and retire to its 
Overseas empire, if necessary. After France 
capitulated, Mr. Roosevelt urged Mr. Church- 
ill to fight on. He urged Greece and Yugo- 
slavia to resist and promised aid. Constant 
promises of aid were given China. 

Every military reverse in the war in which 
Mr. Roosevelt had involved himself got him 
deeper into it. He had now been a party to 
so much havoc that he could not see where 
he could stop. 

He has thrown everything he could of 
American resources, money, and material, 
without stint, into the conflict with which he 
identified himself 4 years ago, and he has 
wanted to throw men. He wanted to throw 








men into the fighting in Serbia and Greece. 
He has wanted to send them to Africa. He is 
told by British generals and British minis- 
ters that the war cannot be won without 
American manpower. That is the next step 
in his program, and he is poised to take it. 


Mr. Speaker, there is much talk in 
Washington of unity. Consistently we 
are told by the administration’s mouth- 
pieces and by professors who will take no 
part in the war, by bankers and business- 
men who will profit by a continuance of 
the war, that England is fighting our 
battle. 

The polls all show that from 75 to 80 
percent of the American people are op- 
posed to becoming involved in this war, 
and if the President and the warmongers 
want unity, they should abide by the will 
of the majority, who were promised by 
Roosevelt when he sought election, that 
he would use every possible means to 
keep us out of the war. 

The tail can no more wag the dog than 
can this-small war-seek:ng minority drag 
enthusiastic support out of the American 
people for the President’s war program. 





The Lawyers of America Meet at Habana 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FOSTER STEARNS 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 5, 1941 


REPORT OF CONFERENCE OF INTER- 
AMERICAN BAR ASSOCIATION 


Mr. STEARNS of New Hampshire. 
Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing report of the first conference of 
the Inter-American Bar Association held 
at Habana last March: 


[From the Bulletin of the Pan American 
Union for July 1941] 


THE LAWYERS OF AMERICA MEET AT HABANA 


(William Roy Vallance, Secretary General, 
Inter-American Bar Association; Assistant 
Legal Adviser, Department of State of the 
United States) 

An historic event occurred at Habana, 
Cuba, on March 24, 1941, when the first con- 
ference of the Inter-American Bar Associa- 
tion was opened with stirring addresses by 
members of the bar in the hall of the House 
of Representatives in the Cuban national 
capitol. When Dr. Gustavo Cuervo Rubio, 
Vice President of Cuba, called the meeting 
to order, there were over 600 dele- 
gates, observers, and guests representing 46 
member bar associations from 16 countries. 
As these representatives stood when the roll 
of members was called by the secretary gen- 
eral, a thrill of enthusiasm swept over the 
audience with the realization that this new 
association, organized only 9 months previ- 
ously at the close of the Eighth American 
Scientific Congress at Washington, D. C., on 
May 16, 1940, had already achieved hemi- 
spheric proportions and included members 
from Canada on the far north to Chile and 
Argentina in the south. 

Cordial words of welcome were expressed 
by the Honorable Raul G. Menocal, mayor 
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of Habana, by the Honorable José Manuel 
Cortina, Secretary of State, on behalf of the 
Cuban Government, and by Dr. Natalio 
Chediak for the Colegio de Abogados de la 


Habana. In responding for the visiting . 


lawyers, the secretary general referred to the 
great contribution that Cuban statesmen and 
jurists have made to the organization of a 
better world, and evoked prolonged applause 
when he paid tribute, particularly, to Dr. 
Antonio Sanchez de Bustamante y Sirvén for 
his monumental code of private international 
law and for his service as a member of the 
Permanent Court of International Justice at 
The Hague. Gratitude was also expressed for 
the vision, courage, and indomitable will of 
the great liberators, Marti, Simén Bolivar, 
San Martin, Hidalgo, George Washington, 
and other great leaders in the struggle for 
freedom under law. The spirit of coopera- 
tion among our nations was stated to repre- 
sent no temporary sporadic effort, but a 
constant and continuous interest reflected 
in the creation of a permanent organization, 
namely, the Pan American Union, and in 
periodic meetings. 

In his Presidential address, Dr. Manuel 
Fernandez Supervielle, of Cuba, set forth the 
goal of the association in part as follows: 

“The work of the association in this respect 
may also be guided toward the unification of 
the provisions of law that regulate a large 
number of specific questions that do not 
raise great difficulties and that would lead to 
very important advantages of diffcrent kinds. 
For instance, the uniformity of the law on 
the subject of negotiable instruments (prin- 
cipally the bill of exchange and the check); 
of commercial associations (corporations and 
partnerships) and taxes on transmission of 
property by inheritance (in order to prevent 
double taxation); and in connection with 
the protection of commercial trade-marks, of 
factory brands, patents of invention and 
copyrights; the condemnation of property for 
causes of social utility; the requisites for 
powers of attorney for lawsuits; the collect- 
ing vf commercial credits; the execution of 
judgments handed down by foreign courts; 
the proof of foreign law in lawsuits. While 
such uniformity would facilitate the realiza- 
tion of the juridical purpose and the judicial 
function, it would also tend to increase 
economic relations between the different 
countries, promoting the investment of cap- 
ital in the needed channels, and would in- 
vigorate international commercial credit.” 

The sessions of the conference consisted of 
plenary meetings with principal addresses 
followed by round tables on subjects of espe- 
cial interest to particular groups of dele- 
gates. Some of the addresses and round- 
table sessions were of unusual interest. Dr. 
Enrique Gil, a delegate from Argentina and 
president of the Buenos Aires Bar Associa- 
tion, contributed a strong note of solidarity 
when he expressed the desire of Argentine 
lawyers to make the association a practical 
force for improving the administration of 
law and justice in this hemisphere. Great 
interest was manifested throughout the con- 
ference in the subject of hemisphere defense 
as evidenced by the fact that 13 papers were 
presented on the topic of The Role of the 
Lawyer in the Defense of the Americas. 
President Jacob M. Lashly, of the American 
Bar Association, stressed the fundamental 
and strategic value of law in an active and 
progressive society. He said that law ac- 
companies the businessman to his desk, the 
statesman to his assembly, the worker to his 
bench, the banker to his vaults, even the doc- 
tor to his patient, the musician to his plat- 
form, and the priest to his altar. He fur- 
ther pointed out that “there is no difference 
in the ultimate aims and goals of the two 
systems of jurisprudence,” and said, “Here 
Las Siete Partidas of the Spanish republics 
reach across the channel of the centuries to 
clasp the hand of Magna Carta.” Dr. Dantés 
Bellegarde, of Haiti, stressed the significance 


of the presence of the representatives of the 
Canadian Bar Association. He discussed the 
importance of laws for the economic defense 
of the Americas. These discussions led to 
the adoption of the following resolution: 

“The first conference of the Inter-American 
Bar Association declares: 

“First. Its unreserved devotion to the demo- 
cratic principles on which the American re- 
publics were founded. 

“Second. Its desire for the strengthening of 
the cordial relations existing between the 
countries of America. 

“Third. Its allegiance to the principles of 
international law and the precepts of in- 
ternational conduct as set forth in the trea- 
ties and resolutions approved by the Initer- 
national Conferences of American States. 

“Fourth. Its determination to cooperate 
effectively in the defense of the foregoing 
principles and precepts.” 

Judge Herbert F. Goodrich and Dr. William 
Draper Lewis presented papers on the work 
of the American Law Institute in compiling 
the restatement of the common law of the 
United States. On motion of Dr. Luis Ander- 
son of Costa Rica, a resolution recommending 
the translation of the restatement into the 
other languages of the American republics so 
that lawyers there might more easily become 
acquainted with the laws of the United States 
was adopted as follows: 

“The first conference of the Inter-American 
Bar Association 

“Resolves: 

“First To endorse the resolution approved 
by the Eighth American Scientific Conference, 
in May 1940, recommending the translation, 
into the other languages of the American re- 
publics, of the restatement of the law of the 
United States of America formulated by the 
American Law Institute. 

“Second. To recommend that the transla- 
tion contain, in addition to copious explana- 
tory footnotes, brief historical and analytical 
introductions on the origin and nature of the 
corresponding Latin American and Anglo- 
American legal concepts, principles, and insti- 
tutions. 

“Third. To express the opinion that the re- 
sult of this work should greatly advance and 
facilitate the successful completion of the 
important tasks relative to the unification 
of commercial and civil law and uniformity 
and unification of legislation entrusted to 
official agencies by the International Confer- 
ence of American States. 

“Fourth. To recommend that once the 
volume relative to conflict of laws of the 
American Law Institute has been translated, 
official and private legal agencies and or- 
ganizations cooperate in a detailed compara- 
tive study thereof with the Bustamante Code 
of Private International Law, for the purpose 
of examining the extent to which the two 
systems may be reconciled.” 

Aviation law received careful consideration 
at a round table under the chairmanship of 
Dr. J. Blanco Uztariz, of Venezuela. Howard 
S. LeRoy, of Washington, D. C., discussed 
Trends of International Aeronautical Law and 
Dr. Antonio Sanchez de Bustamante, after 
discussing the Constitution of International 
Committees on Aviation, brought about the 
adoption of the following resolution: 

“The first conference of the Inter-Ameri- 
can Bar Association 

“Resolves: 

“First. That the President of this confer- 
ence Officially request, in the name of the 
association, all the governments of America 
to organize immediately the National Com- 
missions of Aviation recommended by the 
first Pan-American Conference of Aviation, 
at Lima, in 1937 

“Second. That he also request the said 
governments to arrange to have their na- 
tional committees collaborate with the na- 
tional societies known as the Inter-American 
Aviation Squadrons, 
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“Third. That he communicate this resolu- 
tion to the Pan American Union with a 
request that it urge the national committees 
to undertake the work assigned to them, and 
that the permanent Pan-American Aero- 
nautical Commission be organized as soon 
as possible. 

“Fourth. That he undertake all the meas- 
ures of publicity that he may consider neces- 
sary and desirable for the achievement of the 
foregoing objectives, and that he report on 
the result thereof to the second conference 
of the Inter-American Bar Association.” 

Dr. Alberto Ulloa, former Minister of For- 
eign Affairs of Peru and now professor of law 
at the University of San Marcos, presented 
some interesting views in his address on the 
Subject Observations on the Present Con- 
dition of the Law. President D. L. Mc- 
Carthy, of the Canadian Bar Association, 
spoke about the method whereby Canada has 
coordinated the development of the common 
law in the Canadian Provinces with the civil 
law in the French-speaking Province of 
Quebec. 

Legal education was discussed at a round 
table led by James Oliver Murdock, professor 
of international law at George Washington 
University. Prof. Philip C. Jessup, of Colum- 
bia University, spoke on the subject The Im- 
portance of International and Comparative 
Law Studies to Inter-American Cooperation; 
and Mr. George A. Finch, of the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace made a 
very interesting address on the subject Mate- 
rials for the Study of International Law. A 
highly significant address was delivered by 
Dr. German Riesco, delegate of the Chilean 
Bar Association, regarding the importance of 
high ethical standards in the legal profession. 
His address was in part as follows: 

“Among the objectives of our association 
as laid down in its constitution there is one 
that, in my opinion, is as urgent as, and cer- 
tainly easier than, to spread a knowledge of 
the laws of the various American countries 
and strive for their uniformity. I refer to 
upholding the honor of the profession and 
promoting cordial relations among the jurists 
of the Western Hemisphere. * * * 

“How shall we learn to know each other 
better? Something—indeed much—is accom- 
plished by meeting here, by becoming ac- 
quainted socially in this beautiful natural 
environment, welcomed by the cultivated and 
cordial Cubans. 

“Something is accomplished also by reading 
papers here and by telling each other what we 
think; but we should progress more rapidly 
and plumb greater depths if we could also 
show each other what we are doing in the 
exercise of our profession. Theory, construc- 
tive thought, sometimes is a blinding light 
that compels our admiration; but what at- 
tracts and captivates us is another’s way of 
life, his spontaneous actions and generous 
deeds. 

“I recognize that it is difficult to see each 
other as we really are. But nothing hinders 
us from telling each other how we live—for 
example, what ethical education each country 
tries to give to a young lawyer, how he is 
taught that our profession is not simply a 
means of earning money, but also a ministry, 
a priesthood that has inherent obligations 
toward the society in which he lives. Those 
of us who believe that our countries are doing 
something in this direction might learn that 
others are doing more; and doubtless we 
should all have something to learn.” 

A resolution reading in part as follows was 
adopted: 

“The first conference of the Inter-Ameri- 
can Bar Association 

“Resolves: 

* * * « > 


“Second. To encourage the establishment, 


- within the law schools of each country, of 


courses on legal ethics. 
“Third To express the hope that the law 
schools of the Americas shall prescribe, as @ 
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condition of entry and as a requisite for a law 
degree or of a doctorate in jurisprudence, the 
satisfaction of high moral standards. 

“Fourth. The executive committee shall 
encourage discussion among bar associations 
of America on the subject of the formulation 
of a code of professional ethics, the results of 
which shall be submitted to the association 
at the next conference.” 

Also on the recommendation of the legal 
education group a resolution of great im- 
portance providing for the establishment of 
an academy of comparative and interna- 
tional iaw at Habana was adopted on the 
motion of Dr. Ernesto Dihigo. 

The need for new material with which to 
find the law was strongly emphasized at the 
round table on inter-American legal docu- 
mentation, at which Dr. John T. Vance, law 
librarian of the Library of Congress, pre- 
sided. These discussions resulted in resolu- 
tions recommending the establishment of a 
journal for the association; the establish- 
ment of a legal center in each nation for 
a collection of books on the laws of the 
various countries; the compilation of legal 
bibliographies; and uniformity in the mate- 
rial and standardization in the production 
of lawbooks. 

The urgent need of further protection of 
intellectual and industrial property was con- 
sidered at a round table under the chairman- 
ship of Dr. Camilo de Brigard Silva, of Co- 
lombia. Stephen P. Ladis, of New York, 
read an important paper on the status of 
copyright protection in America. Resolu- 
tions were adopted recommending greater 
copyright protection for the works of au- 
thors and a study of the patent laws of the 
various countries. 

The historic fact that the constitutions of 
the pan-American countries were drafted 
with the Constitution of the United States as 
@ model was brought out in an address by 
Frederic R. Coudert, of New York, on the 
subject of comparative constitutional law. 
It was further developed in a paper pre- 
pared by Prof. Noel T. Dowling, of Columbia 
University, concerning a comparative study 
made of over 400 decisions of the courts of 
Argentina interpreting its constitution. The 
Honorable William 8S. Culbertson, former 
Ambassador to Chile, discussed The Reign 
of Law. 

Dr. Lawrence D. Egbert, of the United 
States Tariff Commission, read a paper on the 
subject Latin-American Commercial Treaties, 
and referred to a Handbook of Latin-Ameri- 
can Commercial Treaties which he had re- 
cently prepared for the Commission. (Copies 
are now available to persons desiring them.) 
He pointed out some of the problems en- 
countered in the negotiation of commercial 
treaties. A resolution requesting the execu- 
tive committee to study the desirebility of 
organizing a section of customs laws and 
commercial treaties was adopted. 

The climax of the meeting occurred on 
March 27 at the closing plenary session, when 
8 stirring addresses were delivered in the hall 
of the house of representatives and 22 reso- 
lutions were unanimously adopted, after hav- 
ing been presented by Dr. William Sanders, 
Chief of the Juridical Section of the Pan 
American Union. who served efficiently as 
reporter general for the conference 

The timely address of the Honorable Robert 
H. Jackson, Attorney General of the United 
States, read in his absence by the Honorable 
George S. Messersmith, American Ambassador 
to Cuba, stirred the delegates to a realization 
of the legal grounds supporting the strong 
action taken by the United States in provid- 
ing aid to the democracies in order to prevent 
their conquest by the Axis Powers. In part 
of his paper, Mr. Jackson discussed the ad- 
vances made by the Treaty for the Renuncia- 
tion of War and the Argentine Antiwar 
Treaty, and set forth the implementation of 
self-defense which began at the first meeting 





of ministers of foreign affairs of the Ameri- 
can republics in 1939 and was developed in 
relation to the law of neutrality by the 
inter-American neutrality committee at 
Rio de Janeiro, as endorsed by the second 
meeting of foreign ministers at Habana in 
1940. In closing his address he said: 

“The only sanction that seems available 
in our time is the freedom of the right- 
thinking states of the world, particularly the 
states of the Western Hemisphere, to give a 
material implementation to their moral and 
nationally official judgments as to the justice 
of a war. The American States have done 
this officially with respect to the invasion of 
Belgium, Holland, and Luxemburg. A public 
opinion which can express itself only in ser- 
mons is not likely to restrain the aggressive 
propensities of any powerful state. If, how- 
ever, that opinion may command measures 
short of war that are likely to prevent the 
success of aggression, it is certain to have 
some deference even from the ruthless. 
Short-of-war measures which enlightened 
opinion may invoke include all forms of 
moral censure and diplomatic disapproval, 
discriminatory embargoes or boycotts, as well 
as financial credits and furnishing of sup- 
plies and material, weapons, and ships. 
These speak a language understandable to 
those deaf to the precepts alike of Christian 
civilization and of legal obligation and 
scholarship. 

“It is upon these considerations that I 
have advised my Government in the hope 
that its course may strengthen the sanction 
against aggression and contribute to the 
realization of our aspiration for an inter- 
national order under law.” 

Dr. Edmundo Miranda Jordao, president- 
elect of the Instituto da Ordem dos Advoga- 
dos Brasileiros, pledged the support of the 
lawyers of Brazil to the principles of democ- 
racy and said: 

“The 21 American republics can boast to 
the civilized world of their unique and in- 
comparable condition in the present state 
of the world; they are free from any fear of 
mutual aggression, thanks to the sacred prin- 
ciples of American solidarity, in contrast to 
the nations of the other four continents, 
which are suffering directly or indirectly the 
horrors and consequences of the terrible war 
of extermination and conquest provoked by 
the madness of some and the unrestrained 
ambitions of others. 

“At the end of the eighteenth century and 
the beginning of the nineteenth, the aura of 
liberty pervading America was so strong and 
compelling that the former European col- 
cnies, one after another, broke their humiliat- 
ing chains and won their freedom, becoming 
sovereign nations and, invoking force, pro- 
claimed their own political independence. 
And from that moment until now, by force 
of law and to the glory of America, not one 
of them has returned to its former status 
as a subject nation, a fact due to the spirit 
of democracy that has ever imbued the 
peoples of this coutinent. 

“A noteworthy affirmation of that historical 
phenomenon occurred, curiously enough, in 
Brazil, which then (1821) was ‘under the 
regency of Prince Pedro, the favorite son of 
King Joio VI. The latter had returned the 
seat of government to Portugal after having 
transplanted it to Rio de Janeiro because of 
the Napoleonic invasion. 

“The prince of the royal blood, unable to 
escape the democratic spirit of the Brazilians 
and inspired by José Bonifacio, the apostle 
and later the patriarch of our independence, 
disobeyed the orders of his own father and 
issued from lis palace in Rio de Janeiro a 
decree stating that, unless previous consent 
had been given, any and all troops sent to 
Brazil from Portugal or elsewhere on any 
pretext whatsoever would be considered as 
enemies, as well as all the crews of vessels 
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The following brief 
of exceptional interest: 

“The lawyers have done well in organizing 
this Inter-American Federation which gath- 
ers, as in a temple, followers of their admi- 
rable profession, and, at a time of profound 
disturbances such as the present, endeavors 
to remove the little legal differences which 
might in any way constitute an obstacle to 
the forward march of inter-American rela- 
tions. 

“From early colonial times the study of 
law in our land has had a firm foundation 
and its practice veritable apostles, from Don 
Juan de Aréchaga y Casas, who in 1671 held 
the post of president of the Royal Audiencia 
of Mexico and wrote a celebrated commen- 
tary on civil law serving the attorneys of 
that era as a work of reference, on down to 
Antonio Sanchez de Bustamante, that fa- 
mous savant who has become so great that 
he has ceased to be ours and has become a 
citizen. of the world—a source of honor to 
the university, prestige to the bar, and pride 
to the country. * * * 

“Of the two categories into which destiny 
has divided men—the one extolling the power 
of material things and force as the only crea- 
tive elements, and the other considering the 
power of the spiritual an incontrovertible 
tenet and holding it the only means of crea- 
tion and preservation—it has been our good 
fortune to fall into the latter. Strange to 
say, our slave-holding and privileged society 
gave the world forceful champions of equal- 
ity and ardent defenders of human dig- 
nity. *.-* «* 

“For some time we have noted a certain 
uneasiness in our countries and, in spite of 
the power of spiritual absorption which char- 
acterizes us and which causes the foreigner 
among us to assimilate our ideas and customs 
more or less completely, certain propaganda 
of a well known type began to be dissemi- 
nated, tending to weaken the spirit of unity 
which always bound us together. Men of 
America, with their eyes and ears open, per- 
ceived a future full of danger and heard un- 
wholesome doctrines intended to undermine 
their institutions being noised about. To 
combat these symptoms of possible disinte- 
gration we have taken the measures that 
seemed advisable at the time. Sometimes 
governments, farsighted and determined, dis- 
cerned the certain danger and called such 
meetings as the Conference for the Mainte- 
nance of Peace at Buenos Aires and the Meet- 
ings of the Ministers of Foreign Affairs at 
Panama and Habana. At the latter meetings 
declarations were made creating a neutrality 
zone to protect us against belligerent mari- 
time activities on the part of nations en- 
gaged in the present war, and obligating the 
American republics to combat all propaganda 
contrary to democracy in the Americas. In 
other gatherings outstanding men, as in the 
present conference, made _ suggestions, 
planned orientations, and drew up programs 
which, designed to bring into harmony the 
private law of the American nations, tried 
also to insure protection for and maintenance 
of the political institutions common to us all. 

“The Cuban Government has not been in- 
different to the latest events which are stir- 
ring European nations and, although it recog- 
nizes their right to the kind of government 
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that pleases them, on the other hand it be- 
lieves that it cannot permit ideas, methods, 
or forms of political organization foreign to 
our psychology and to our constitutional in- 
stitutions to be transferred to our territory, to 
the detriment of our sovereignty and to the 
grave danger of the standards of living on 
which we have traditionally based our happi- 
ness and welfare. The Cuban Government, 
with profound respect for the opinions of 
others, but with full awareness of its best 
interests and needs, as well as the interests 
and aspirations of its people, has promul- 
gated a decree on national defense, which is 
a reaffirmation of Cuban spirit and American- 
ism and constitutes a solid obstacle to the 
propagandizing of all doctrines tending to 
undermine the democracy which our Consti- 
tution guarantees.” 

The famous hospitality of the Cubans was 
well exemplified in the many social events 
arranged for the delegates. I can mention 
only the enjoyable reception given by the 
President of Cuba and Sefiora de Batista, the 
delightful reception offered by the Honorable 
Juan F. Edelmann, the Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court of Cuba, the dinner given by 
the Attorney General of Cuba at the Miramar 
Yacht Club and the dinner and dance ar- 
ranged by the Habana Bar Association. On 
the last-mentioned occasion, Dr. Victor Las- 
cano, Minister of Argentina at Habana, and 
chief of its delegation, made an interesting 
address expressing the hope that the next 
meeting would be held in Buenos Aires and 
this invitation was gratefully accepted. It is 
accordingly anticipated that the next con- 
ference will be held in Buenos Aires under 
the sponsorship of the Colegio de Abogados de 
Argentina, about September 1942. 

Assurance was given that the next con- 
ference would be equally successful. The 
Honorable J. Honorio Silgueira, president of 
the host association, in Argentina, was elected 
president of the Inter-American Bar Associa- 
tion, the other officers being the following: 

Secretary general: William Roy Vallance, 
United States. 

Assistant secretaries general: Raul Herrera- 
Arango, Cuba; Walter Villegas, Argentina; 
Curtis Shears, United States; Dantés Belle- 
garde, Haiti; Alberto Ulloa, Peru; Camilo de 
Brigard Silva, Colombia. : 

Treasurer: William Cattron Rigby. 

Assistant treasurer: Howard S. LeRoy. 

Executive secretary: Lawrence D. Egbert. 

Executive committee: J. Honorio Silgueira, 
president; William Roy Vallance, secretary 
general; William Cattron Rigby, treasurer and 
chairman; James Oliver Murdock; D. L. 
McCarthy; Luis Anderson; Manuel Fernandez 
Supervielle; German Riesco; Edmundo de 
Miranda Jordao. 

Vice presidents: Enrique Gil, Argentina; 
Tomas Manuel Elio, Bolivia; Edmundo de 
Miranda Jordao, Brazil; D. L. McCarthy, 
Canada; Oscar Davila, Chile; P. Alejandro 
Gémez Naranjo, Colombia; Lic. D. Alberto 
Echandi, Costa Rica; Gast6n Godoy y Loret de 
Mola, Cuba; Manuel R. Balarezo, Ecuador; 
Féliz Magloire, Haiti; Esteban Guardiola, 
Honduras; Miguel S. Macedo, Mexico; Pedro 
Moreno Correa, Panama; Manuel C. Gallagher, 
Peru; Jacob M. Lashly, United States; Arturo 
Puigbo Ronso, Venezuela. 

An executive council consisting of the 
following persons was also elected: 

Enrique Gil, Walter Villegas, Argentina; 
José Philadelpho de Darros Azevedo, Edmundo 
de Miranda Jordaéo, Brazil; Lucien Moraud, 
D. L. McCarthy, Canada; German Riesco, Car- 
los Estévez, Chile; Camilo de Brigard Silva, 
Miguel Moreno Jaramillo, Colombia; Luis 
Anderson, Antonio Picado, Costa Rica, Man- 
uel Fernandez Supervielle, Natalio Chediak, 
Cuba; José Luis Tamayo, Eduardo Salazar, 
Ecuador; Dantés Bellegarde, Haiti; Antonio 
S. Bustamante, Honduras; Miguel S. Macedo, 
Emilio Portes Gil, Mexico; Juan Bautista de 
Lavalle, Alberto Ulloa, Peru; James Oliver 
Murdock, John H. Wigmore, George M. Mor- 
ris, John T. Vance, William S. Culbertson, 


John P. Bullington, W. E. Stanley, Frederic 
R. Coudert, Emilio del Toro, William Draper 
Lewis, United States; Cristébal Mendoza, J. 
Blanco Uztariz, Venezuela. 

In conclusion the hope is expressed that 
the harmony and the spirit of cooperation 
that pervaded all of the proceedings at the 
Habana Conference may constitute a signifi- 
cant prophecy as to the future progress and 
expansion of this important inter-American 
institution, 





Kinda Strange 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. PAUL CUNNINGHAM 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Tuesday, August 5, 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM THE STORY CITY 
(IOWA) HERALD 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following editorial 
from the Story City (Iowa) Herald: 


KINDA STRANGE 

Congress is being asked to extend the serv- 
ice of enlisted men to 2 years—after they 
were definitely assured they were being 
drafted for 1 year. The argument is “we are 
in more danger now than a year ago.” If 
that is true, ten some high administration 
officials ought to be hung, as they must have 
bungled the job of preparedness terribly. 
If we aren’t getting stronger every minute 
on sea, land, and air, as compared with Ger- 
many, it must be our own fault. And, too, 
right now Hitler seems to be having his 
hands full fighting Russia, which a year ago 
was practically his ally. Reminds us that the 
other day David Lawrence, most experienced 
of Washington commentators, said: “This 
administration is the poorest one we ever 
had for getting the economics of the Nation 
organized for war.” 





Editorial Tribute to Senator Wheeler 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. D. WORTH CLARK 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, August 6 (legislative day of 
Monday, July 28), 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM SPRINGFIELD (MASS.) 
FREE PRESS 





Mr. CLARK of Idaho. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the REecorp an edi- 
torial from the Springfield (Mass.) Free 
Press, one of the leading Democratic 
newspapers of Massachusetts. The edi- 
torial is entitled “Wheeler Keeps United 
States Out of War.” 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Springfield (Mass.) Free Press of 
August 2, 1941] 


WHEELER KEEPS UNITED STATES OUT OF WAR 


Senator Burton K. WHEELER, of Montana 
has been called every villifying name of any 
consequence in the world today. The war- 
minded press and the war-minded adminis- 
tration have hit him from every possible 
angle in the concerted effort to discredit 
him. And yet he has persevered in his battle 
to keep America at peace. He has taken 
the smear campaign on the chin and con- 
tinued to expend his full energy in a cause 
which he and millions of Americans with 
him consider of vital importance to the pres- 
ervation of our national welfare. 

At first Senator WHEELER was merely la- 
beled an appeaser by the warmongers. 
When the American people failed to fall in 
line with this false claim, however, admin- 
istration spokesmen resorted to more depre- 
cating names. Secretary Stimson, no doubt 
with full support of the administration, 
publicly named WHEELER a traitor. But 
this was too much. Stimson and his asso- 
ciates hung themselves with their own rope. 
It became obvious to all that the war cab- 
inet was conducting nothing more than a 
smear campaign. 

Secretary Stimson, spokesman for Secre- 
tary Knox and others on this occasion, hung 
himself through asserting that the Senatcr 
had committed treason by urging Army se- 
lectees to object to being kept in the service 
longer than the prescribed year. Twelve 
Senators, some of whom actually differed 
with WHEELER on the question of America’s 
participation in the war, immediately rallied 
to the defense of the Montanan. They 
pointed out that the franked post cards 
mailed by WHEELER and bearing an appeal 
for public expression against the proposed 
extension of the draft service were not 
dumped into the Army camps, as Secretary 
Stimson had intimated. Only three soldiers 
in the entire country are known to have 
received the cards. Perhaps Stimson foresaw 
an opportunity to bring formal charges of 
treason against the America First Senator, 
but the uproar in Congress this week gave 
full proof that no treason proceedings could 
get to first base among the Senator’s col- 
leagues. Stimson’s smear campaign has 
boomeranged. He acknowledged this when 
he apologized publicly to WHEELER this week 
for misjudging him. 

Senator WHEELER is a big thorn in the side 
of the warmongers. Almost alone he has 
dared to defy the administration. With the 
great body of the press against him, he has 
courageously scored the efforts of a few strong 
men to get this country into war. He is a 
big thorn in the side of the warmongers be- 
cause his arguments make sense with the 
American people and because there is increas- 
ing evidence that the American people are 
waking up to the vicious interventionist 
course in which the Nation is being led. 

One thing which Senator WHEELER doesn’t 
believe in is keeping secrets from the Ameri- 
can people. It was this firm conviction which 
led him to expose the Teapot Dome scandal 
of years back. Nor does he believe that the 
Government should keep the country in ig- 
norance as to the manner in which the future 
of the country is being gambled. Those who 
said that the Teapot Dome affair was no busi- 
ness of the public now declare that interna- 
tional diplomacy involving the lives of Ameri- 
can soldiers is also no business of the public. 
But WHEELER pulls no punches. He sees the 
administration trying to lead us to war, and 
he is determined that the American people be 
informed in this respect and be allowed a 
voice. He epitomized his democratic atti- 
tude a short time ago when he said in the 
Senate: 
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“Certain spokesmen for the Government 
are saying that we ought to leave the ques- 
tion of whether we have war or peace up to 
the administration. But the Government on 
many occasions has shown that it does not 
think the American people are to be trusted 
with information vitally affecting the ques- 
tion of whether their lives or the lives of 
their sons are to be sacrificed upon the 
battlefields of Europe, Asia, or Africa. For 
instance, I am informed that the adminis- 
tration knows all about the Hess peace pro- 
posals to Great Britain. But the Govern- 
ment does not tell the people that they in- 
clude preserving the British Navy and the 
British Empire. If England and the British 
Navy are our first line of defense, wouldn't it 
be to our interest that our people should 
know the facts before they are asked to sacri- 
fice their money and their sons to defend 
something which can be accomplished with- 
out such sacrifices?” 





And the Cornerstone Is Faith 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH F. GUFFEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, August 6 (legislative day of 
Monday, July 28), 1941 


ARTICLE BY WILL WHITTENBURG 


Mr. GUFFEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix an article by Will Whitten- 
burg entitled “And the Cornerstone Is 
Faith,” published in This Week magazine, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From This Week Magazine] 
AND THE CORNERSTONE IS FAITH 
(By Will Whittenburg) 

Last month the girl said “Yes.” Today the 
home-loan department of the bank said “Yes.” 
Next week work will begin on our new home. 

But: 

“I still do not advise it,” my uncle said. 
“Building casts are rising.” 

“There is a war coming and you might 
have to go,” someone else warned. 

“You are wrapping your whole future up in 
one package. Your marriage, your financial 
success, everything will go if you put your 
savings into the down payment on a house 
and then lose it. Travel lightly in these 
times, my boy; excess baggage might drag you 
down.” 

Perhaps we should be afraid. Undoubtedly 
there is wisdom in this advice—but not 
enough wisdom to hinder the determination 
of a typical young American working couple 
who are willing to stake everything they have 
on the future of their country. 

Not that we are plunging blindly. We de- 
cided to go ahead with our building plans 
only after seriously taking inventory of our 
own future and of the Nation’s future, 

After all, we are merely youth, risking to- 
day against tomorrow. Our tomorrow de- 
pends upon America as a whole. It depends 
upon the man who works beside me every 
day and upon the girls who work as stenog- 


raphers in the office with my fiancée. It de- 
pends upon the men who sit at desks and 
plan ahead. It depends upon us all—every- 
one. 

So we shall risk our savings in a down pay- 
ment on our home. We shall do it willingly 
and with high hope. Because I have faith in 
the men who work with me, because my 
fiancée and I have faith in our leaders to steer 
America straight, we will take a chance. We 
stake our future on America. And, in turn, 
we feel that America stakes her future on us, 
on our not being afraid. 

We know that uncertainty produced by 
world events vitally affects even such small 
atoms as us. But is this reason enough for 
us to scurry like rabbits into some dark hole 
of fear? We are not totally without fear in 
the face of the world crisis, but our hope is a 
greater thing than fear. It was the same with 
the American pioneers. 

And what of other working people like us 
who have already built their rows and rows 
of homes along the streets of America? Is 
not their risk as great as ours? 

Shall they stop making the payments on 
their homes? Shall they refuse to buy the 
refrigerator, the stove, the new furniture they 
really, need because people across the ocean 
are dropping bombs upon each other? 

Not to our way of thinking. 

Just what, then are we being advised 
against? As we see, it is merely against start- 
ing. If our home were already finished no 
one would advise us to stop making the 
monthly payments. They would tell us to 
fight to keep making them. So we shall fight 
to get our home started. 

This is not recklessness. It is the faith and 
courage upon which American institutions 
were founded, and upon which our way of life 
depends. We are merely responding to the 
spirit of America—the spirit that spurns se- 
curity when security means compromise with 
hope, ambition, and faith. 

The bank will say to my neighbors—the 
painters, the carpenters, brickmasons, elec- 
tricians, and plasterers: “Here is a job for 
you to do, a job for a young couple who have 
confidence in you and in the future; we 
must—and do—have confidence in their 
future.” 

Thus, in building this home, we in our 
small way help others to gain confidence; 
we give them work in the same way that 
the owners and employees of local business 
and factories create a job for us. 

In the next few weeks, Americans will 
look with satisfaction at the progress of the 
National Defense Commission. During that 
time we shall look at a newly placed joist in 
our home and experience the same kind of 
satisfaction. We, too, are preserving civiliza- 
tion. We are erecting another solid rock at 
the base of democracy—a home, 

Already, the very thought of a home has 
kindled new flames of ambition. We beat 
the starting whistle by a wider margin when 
we go to work mornings now. Zest for work 
during the day has increased. If depressions 
do come, if war, sickness, and other misfor- 
tunes visit us, we shall have more courage 
to fight them. 

Such small things as the pride of accom- 
plishment in having planted a new piece of 
shrubbery in front of our house; the ex- 
pected joy of puttering about a kitchen of 
our own; the satisfaction of the final pay- 
ment on a favorite piece of furniture—these 
are the things that spur us on to building a 
home of our own. 

Pessimists, free advisers, 
critics we shall have with us always. 


and negative 
But 


unless we get started we may never have the 
one thing so vastly important to us and to 
the Nation—a home of our own! 
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Public Services of Senator O’Mahoney 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GUY M. GILLETTE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 





Wednesday, August 6 (legislative day of 
Monday, July 28), 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM SIOUX CITY TRIBUNE 


Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
from the Sioux City Tribune referring in 
a very complimentary way to the very 
excellent work being done by the senior 
Senator from Wyoming [Mr. O’Mano- 
NEY] in his subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands and Surveys. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Sioux City Tribune] 
MORE POWER TO O’MAHONEY 


Of transcendent importance to the future 
development and welfare of the United States 
is a hearing now in progress in Washington 
which is being conducted by the Senate 
Public Lands Committee, headed by Senator 
O’Manoney, of Wyoming. 

The purpose of this hearing is to set forth 
for the benefit of Government and the un- 
derstanding of the citizenry a comprehensive 
picture of the untapped natural resources of 
the United States. It is not generally under- 
stood, we believe, that title to approximately 
half the land area lying west of Nebraska 
and Kansas still is vested in the United States 
Government. 

O’ManHoNEY’s committee intends to em- 
phasize-the magnitude of the unexploited 
wealth these public lands contain. These 
public lands are especially rich in minerals, 
coal, oil, iron, manganese, tungsten, tin, 
mercury, molybdenum, mica, nickel, alumi- 
num, lead, zinc, copper, antimony—‘“a vast 
storehouse of the very minerals to seize 
which Hitler has thrown his army against 
the continental front of Russia,” as O’MaH- 
ONEY explains it. 

The Public Lands Committee will set forth 
some interesting facts about population 
trends, industrial trends, and the dispro- 
portion of war contracts and the intrinsic 
unsoundness of putting so many of the na- 
tional-security eggs in so few baskets. It 
will emphasize the danger of drawing so 
much of the western labor supply to eastern 
industrial centers and the folly of depending 
upon foreign sources of supply for so many 
items that could be produced in our own 
country. 

One of the most convincing witnesses to 
appear before this committee was W. M. Jef- 
fers, president of the Union Pacific Railroad. 
J.M. Lamson, of the Burlington Lines, shocked 
members of the committee when he told 
them that the Germans, in their thorough 
way, made a quiet survey of these western 
American resources 20 years ago. Senator 
O’MAHONEY advanced the thought that Ger- 
many wanted to know what these resources 
were—for the future. 

It is a matter of statistical record that 
agricultural imports during the last year of 
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which we have a record exceeded in value the 
total agricultural production of Montana, 
Wyoming, Colorado, Idaho, Utah, Nevada, 
New Mexico, and Arizona. That fact should 
be brought out by the Senate Public Lands 
Committee in this hearing. There could be 
no better refutation of the wisdom of the 
policy our Government has practiced in try- 
ing to stimulate international commerce. 

It is a common saying around Washington 
that “the last frontier has vanished.” That 
is too broad a generalization. Granted that 
little desirable farm land remains to be 
brought under cultivation, that is just part of 
the story. The mineral wealth and power 
potentialities of our public domain affords a 
frontier that is definitely worth developing. 

Wasteful, reckless, selfish exploitation of 
these resources must be avoided. But there 
is a difference between exploitation and de- 
velopment. Sound development practices 
are not inconsistent with sound conservation 
policies. That is especially true in mining. 
Proper development makes it possible to uti- 
lize vast deposits of low-grade ores which 
otherwise have little or no value. 





Russia as an Ally 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, August 6 (legislative day of 
Monday, July 28), 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM NEW YORK TIMES 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Recorp an editorial from the New 
York Times of today entitled “Russia as 
an Ally.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 


was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


[From the New York Times of August 6, 1941] 
RUSSIA AS AN ALLY 


Our State Department has informed the 
Russian Ambassador in Washington that we 
will give the Soviet Union all practicable 
economic assistance and grant unlimited li- 
censes for the export to Russia of a wide va- 
riety of articles and materials, presumably 
including weapons. We will do this because, 
in the words of Acting Secretary Welles, it is 
“in the interest of the national defense of the 
United States” to strengthen Russian resist- 
ance to German aggression. To the staie- 
ment conveying ‘bis information, Ambassador 
Oumansky replies that he wishes “to empha- 
size the correctness of the view” that, by in- 
vading Russia, Germany “is vhreatening the 
security and independence of all freedom- 
loving nations, and that this threat naturally 
creates a community of interest of national 
defense of those nations.” It is more than a 
ltitle too bad that Mr. Oumansky’s govern- 
ment is just now discovering the community 
of interest of the freedom-loving nations. 
Where was Stalin in the summer of 1939, 
when the war began, if not playing ball with 
Hitler? And where was Stalin in the winter 
of 1940-41, if not across his own border mak- 
ing war in Finland? 

There are certain points about our new re- 
lationship with Russia which ought to be rea- 
sonably clear. In the first place, Mr. Welles 
is unquestionably right when he says that we 


have an interest in Russian resistance. The 
longer Russia fights and the more German 
equipment she can destroy the better it will 
be for us. It is also clear that it is Hitler and 
not Russia that constitutes the immediate 
threat to us. But at the same time it must 
be clear that our primary interest is not in 
helping Russia but in stopping Hitler. And 
in the matter of stopping Hitler there are cer- 
tain facts which cannot be ignored: (1) Our 
supplies of planes and guns and ammunition 
are severely limited; at this moment we can- 
not send even to Britain one-twentieth as 
many bombers as we ought to send. (2) By 
the only route available to us—across the 
Pacific and then across the whole length of 
Siberia—it is enormously farther from the 
United States to Smolensk than it is from 
the United States to London. We cannot 
ignore either the distance factor or the time 
factor, especially when all available informa- 
tion indicates that the decisive phase of the 
Russian campaign will come within the next 
6 weeks. (3) Nor can we ignore the factor of 
ultimate good faith. Stalin is on our side to- 
day. Where will he be tomorrow? In the 
light of his record no one can say that he will 
not switch sides again, make a sudden treach- 
erous peace with Germany, and become, in 
effect, Hitler‘s gauieiter in the east. We 
should be in a fine state of affairs if we suc- 
ceeded in landing a hundred bombers on Rus- 
sian soil just in time for this reconciliation. 

The moral is clear enough. Particularly at 
@ time when we are so hard pressed for war 
material we ought to make certain that our 
weapons go into the hands of proved friends. 
There are two such friends, both of whom 
have given superb evidence of their courage, 
their tenacity, and their trustworthiness. 
These friends are Britain and China. We 
ought now to be doubling and redoubling our 
aid to them. We ought to be stripping our 
own supplies and throwing into the war on 
their side every bomber, every fighter, and 
every pursuit plane that can possibly be 
spared from our own Army. We ought to be 
using our Navy to make certain that these 
supplies reach their destination. 

The effect of such a policy on our part 
would not be to let Russia “go it alone.” On 
the contrary, every American pomber that 
can be sent to China will help to prevent, or 
to make less effective, a Japanese attack on 
Russia in the east. And every American 
bomber that can be sent to Britain, for use 
either in the air over Germany or against 
German troops in Africa, will force Hitler to 
deflect all-important air power from the 
eastern front, and thereby weaken the force 
of his attack on Russia. 

In following this policy we would be recog- 
nizing the realities of time and distance, 
keeping our supplies in reliable hands, and 
conserving our full strength for our main 
objective—stopping Hitler. 





We Still Like Finland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROBERT R. REYNOLDS 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, August 6 (legislative day of 
Monday, July 28), 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM COLLIER’S WEEKLY 


Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be pub- 
lished in the Appendix of the Recorp a 
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very able and worth-while editorial en- 
titled “We Still Like Finland,” by the 
editor of Collier’s Weekly, published in 
the issue of August 2, 1941. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From Collier’s Weekly of August 2, 1941] 
WE STILL LIKE FINLAND 


We yield to nobody in our dislike for Hitler, 
or in our hope to see him some day, somehow, 
kicked up some convenient blind alley for 
good. Nevertheless, we have to stretch our 
imaginations strenuously in order to picture 
ourselves hating Finland. 

In the winter of 1939-40, the Finlanders 
under Field Marshall Mannerheim put up the 
most heroic struggle against overwhelming 
odds that the world had witnessed since the 
Dutch fought off the Spaniards in the six- 
teenth century. 

For one reason or another, neither Britain 
nor France sent the Finns any aid to amount 
to anything, though there were loud shouts of 
“Go it, boys; we’re all for you.” Could the 
Finns have held out a little longer, substan- 
tial Allied aid would have arrived; but they 
couldn’t, and it didn’t. Finland had to quit. 

The dauntless littlé nation was robbed of 
the best one-tenth of its territory by Russia, 
and went on semistarvation rations while it 
strove to rebuild. It gradually moved into 
the German orbit, as happened during the 
previous war, and presently the British were 
blockading Finland. Britain was no doubt 
justified in doing that, under the rules of 
war as practiced nowadays; but the effect on 
the Finns personally was that they got 
hungrier than ever. 

Then came Hitler’s decision to lean for 
Stalin’s throat. Rumania, another nation 
from which Stalin had grabbed territory while 
the grabbing was good for him, went all the 
way with Hitler. Finland gagged for a few 
days but finally also sided with Hitler. 

To repeat, we don’t blame Finland. We 
expect never to forget the epic cf the Man- 
nerheim Line, or that other epic of little Fin- 
land’s paying on its American debt year after 
year. We hope for Hitler’s eventual immo- 
lation. But we also hope that Finland may 
somehow come cut of this fight stronger, bet- 
ter protected and happier than it ever was 
before. 





Taxes and Inflation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, August 6 (legislative day of 
Monday, July 28), 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM BALTIMORE SUN 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an editorial from the Balti- 
more Sun of today entitled “Taxes and 
Inflation.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Baltimore Sun of August 6, 1941] 
TAXES AND INFLATION 

There are two main questions about the 

new tax bill which passed the House on 
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Monday, after the elimination of the provi- 
sions requiring joint income-tax returns for 
husbands and wives. One of these questions 
concerns the amount of revenue which the 
bill in its present form will raise. The sec- 
ond concerns the efficacy of the bill as a 
device for checking inflation. Many other 
questions of detail suggest themselves, but 
these are the two main points, and on both 
there are grounds for misgiving. 

The question of revenue may best be un- 
Gerstood by referring to Secretary Morgen- 
thau’s original recommendation that the bill 
be designed to raise Federa: taxes to the point 
at which the Government could pay two- 
thirds of its expenses during the emergency 
on a current basis. That seemed a sensible 
and prudent goal. Even in its original form 
the House tax bill fell considerably short of 
the two-thirds ideal, however. it was de- 
signed to raise $3,500,000,000 a year, but the 
official estimates indicated that in the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1942—the year on which 
Mr. Morgenthau’s proposals were based—the 
return over and above the yield of existing 
taxes was to be only $1,900,000,000. 

In the meantime, the original Budget esti- 
mates for the fiscal year 1942 had been re- 
vised. Under the revised estimates, it is now 
indicated that ependitures will be at least 
$22,169,000,000, and that revenues from ex- 
isting tax laws will come to but $9,400,000,000. 
Add the $1,900,000,000 which the new tax bill 
was expected to raise in the fisca. year 1942, 
and the total revenue in sight would be 
$11,300,000,000, which is only a little more 
than half of the indicated expenditure. In 
a word, the committee reported a bill which, 
instead of meeting two-thirds of the Govern- 
ment’s Budget in the emergency, promised 
to meet only a little more than half. 

That was bad, but that does not tell the 
whole story. Among the provisions of the 
bill as the House received it was one requir- 
ing husbands and wives to file joint income- 
tax returns. Many wives owning property in 
their own right, or earning incomes through 
their own efforts, now file separate individual] 
returns, and thus obtain the benefit of lower 
surtax rates than would be applicable if the 
income of husband and wife were added to- 
gether. Moreover, there are nine “community 
property” States in which the wife has a 
vested interest in one-half of the family in- 
come without regard to ler Own separate 
property, if any. Many wives in these States 
have in the past filed separate returns and 
thus obtained the benefit of lower surtaxes. 

The Ways and Means Committee felt that 
the privilege of filing separate returns ought 
to be ended: It therefore included the require- 
ment as to joint returns, expecting that this 
provision alone would result in an increase of 
reveuue amounting to $323,060,000 a year, of 
which at least $162,000,000 would have ac- 
crued in the fiscal year 1942. Now, in prin- 
ciple the requirement as t. joint returns is 
objectionable. It runs counter to all the pre- 
vailing American ideas about a woman’s 
right to own ~nd manage her own property 
as an individual, whether she be married or 
single. Its adoption would have been justi- 
fiable only by reference to the imperative 
needs of the Federal Government for revenue 
in the emergency, and then only after all 
other expedients to obtain the needed revenue 
hrd failed 

Many other expedients might have been 
tried. The broadening of the base repeatedly 
urged in the past and suggested by the Presi- 
dent in his eleventh-hour letter last week to 
Chairman DovucHTON was one of them. The 
case for the mandatory joint return was, 
therefore, very weak. The need for revenue, 
however, was urgent. Yet, though the House 





rejected the mandatory joint return on prin- 
ciple, it turned its back firmly on all alterna- 
tive devices for raising money, so that the 
bill as finally passed promises to yield not 





$3,500,000.000 a year, but only $3,200,000,000 
For the 12-month fiscal year which 


a@ year. 
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ends with next June the total Federal return 
will not be $11,300,000,000 but only $11,138,- 
000,000, which is just barely 50 percent of 
the estimated expenditures. 

Behind these percentages lie issues of much 
more than academic interest, and here 
come to the question of inflation. The 
the Government collects in taxes during 
defense emergency, the more it will have to 
borrow. And every dollar that is borrowed 
and spent for public purposes will 
inflationary pressure tending to s 
upward. Had the House bill sought to in- 
crease Federal revenues to the point at which 
the Government would have to borrow only 
one-third of its outlays during the current 
fiscal year, the total would have 
been only about $7,333,000,000. As it is, the 
bill leaves a gap which will require $11,031,- 
000,000 of borrowing. 

There is a tremendous difference between 
the two sums when it comes to inflation. If 
prices rise, consumers will pay out this addi- 
tional money, anyway, but it will accrue to 
private firms. If it were collected In taxes, 
it would accrue to the Treasury and would 
cut down materially the future burdens of 
the Government. 

A consideration of the excise-tax section 
of the bill underscores these general misgiv- 
ings in a particular way. The House bill as 
Grafted by the Ways and Means Committee 
and as finally lays a multitude of ex- 
cises. But it treats alike articles such as 
automobiles and refrigerators, which compete 
with defense production, and articles which 
do not compete with defense production. 
This is a serious shortcoming. Heavy ex- 
cises ought to be laid on articles whose mak- 
ers compete with defense industries for men, 
materials, and machine tools. The produc- 
tion of such articles must be curtailed in any 
event. Otherwise the idea of giving priority 
to defense production collapses at the very 
start. 

With production curtailed and demand un- 
diminished, there will be a mad scramble for 
such articles on the part of consumers. Only 
by laying excises heavy enough to discourage 
demand will it be possible to prevent an in- 
fiationary price rise. Failure of the House to 
lay such excises threatens, unless corrected 
in the Senate, to make the task of Mr. Leon 
Henderson (or whoever is price administrator 
under the proposed new bill) far more oner- 
cus than it should be. It threatens also 
to lay on consumers price burdens far greater 
than the additional tax levies themselves. 

The Senate, to which the bill now goes, 
has a chance, by reconsidering these aspects 
cf the measure along with many questions of 
detail, to throw up a truly effective barrier 
against the inflationary forces the restraint 
of which ought to be a first concern of those 
who wish to minimize the impact of the 
emergency on our standards of living. 





American Foreign Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. CHARLES W. TOBEY 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, August 6 (legislative day of 
Monday, July 28), 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM CHICAGO TRIBUNE 


Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 








the Recorp an editorial from the Chicago 
Tribune 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


{From the Chicago Tribune] 
THE STEALTHY BETRAYAL OF THIS COUNTRY 


Senator Bong, of Washington, and Senator 
Lucas, of MDlinois, both Democrats, have 
made a demand that British troops te with- 
drawn from Iceland in accordance with Mr. 
Roosevelt's treaty with the Government of 
that little country. Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. 
Churchill apparently haven’t the same 

, in the matter. When Mr. 
Roosevelt told the Senate what he had 
done—without its advice or consent—he said 
the American force would eupplant the 
British in occupation there. Mr. Churchill 
told Parliament that the Britiso Government 
intended to retain its army of occupation. 

The Senators, who were allowed no part 
in the -1egotiat:ons with the Icelandic Gov- 
ernment, point to the fact that the situation 
provided for in Mr. Roosevelt’s agreement is 
quite different from that created by Mr. 
Churchill's policy. Iceland, garrisoned by 
British troops, is not only in the war zone, 
but it is a military objective which the Nazis 
would attack if they were able, and wili if 
they can. So far as they are concerned it is 
another Crete. 

If the British troops remain therc, the 
Americans actually go into battle position 
with them and would sustain any attack 
which might be made. There couldn't be 
much pretense that this was merely an out- 

of defense for the hemisphere when 
British and American forces. were on one of 
the battle fronts of the war. Of 
course, it is Mr. Roosevelt’s purpcee that the 
expeditionary force shculd be on the battle 
front. That’s one place where the shooting 
may begin. 

Very likely Mr. RooSevelt would pay no 
more attention to any demand the Senate 
may make than Mr. Churchill will. Together 
they have created a situation highly satis- 
factory to them and in part their gains would 
be lost if the British were withdrawn and the 
contact of the expeditions broken. So long 
as the British and American forces are oper- 
ating together, they’re in the war together, 
and that is what is desired, both in Wash- 
ington and in Lordon. It has been brought 
about by Mr. Roosevelt over a irail of broken 
promises. His promises are bothering him 
very little and his apologists say that the 
trend of events since last fall has made his 
pledges obsolete. 

This country is in the damnedest train of 
governmental double dealing and deceit it 
ever experienced. It is a national misfor- 
tune that whenever Mr. Roosevelt publicly 
announces he will not do a thing he is at 
that moment preparing to do it. The 
European artists in perfidy swear falsely to 
deceive other peoples they intend to attack. 
The American Government swears falsely to 
delude its own people, whom it proposes to 
lead, contrary to their will, contrary to their 
expressed determination, into a war into 
which they have been promised time and 
again, with the utmost solemnity, that they 
would not be led. 

They are completely deceived. They are 
kept in the dark as to events. They learn 
by leaks in the official censorship that a 
destroyer has attacked a German submarine. 
They discover that Americans, with American 
materials, are building a base of some sort in 
northern Ireland. They don’t know whether 
these men are working for the British Gov- 
ernment or the American. All they find out 
is that the people of northern Ireland are 
rejoicing in the presence of Americans whom 
they regard as allies. 

Americans must feel that forces over which 
they have lost control are driving them re- 
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morselessly and steadily into war and that 
the checks supposed to be contained in their 
system of government are paralyzed. Their 
own common sense and their good judgment 
warn them against all this. They dread the 
consequences of a European war, both for the 
present and for the future, and every day 
they realize that Mr. Roosevelt is closer to 
the shooting. 





Triple A and Wheat 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, August 6 (legislative day of 
Monday, July 28), 1941 


ARTICLE BY MARK SULLIVAN 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
by Mark Sullivan entitled “Triple A and 
Wheat,” which is a pretty good account 
of some of the things going on under 
the triple A in this country. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

TRIPLE A AND WHEAT 
(By Mark Sullivan) 
A PERSONAL STORY 

This is about a lady who owns a farm in 
Warren County, Pa.; her name is Miss Esther 
Newbold. What is here narrated is based 
upon letters written to me by Miss Newbold, 
together with an accumulation of formidable 
documents and official letters which have de- 
scended upon her from Washington during 
the past 3 months, including also visits to 
her farm by divers Government officials, one 
of them bearing a title hitherto unknown to 
me—unknown, I think, to anybody in Amer- 
ica until the New Deal and A. A. A.—a “farm 
checker.” 

Last October Miss Newbold planted 37 acres 
of wheat. In that part of the country wheat 
is planted in the fall. She planted as much 
as she thought suitable to her farm. Nobody 
told her to plant more or plant less. She 
had never had any contact with triple A. 
She had never been what they call a partici- 
pating farmer. She had never “signed up,” 
as they say. She had never received any 
“farm benefits,” which is triple-A’s term for 
cash gifts from the United States Treasury, 
given to those farmers who do what triple A 
telis them to. Miss Newbold supposed she 
was, as she rather plaintively says in her 
letter, an independent American, free to plant 
what she deemed best and as much as she 
deemed wise. 

She planted in October. Seven months 
passed. Come May, as they say in the movies. 
Her wheat was about half grown; it would be 
ripe for harvesting about July 1. 

On May 12, Miss Newbold received a letter 
from a local agent of triple A. The letter 
told her that she might be subject to a pen- 
alty. Might be, not necessarily would be. 
It would not be decided until May 31, when 


there would be a referendum on whether al- 
lotments (quotas) should be applied to the 
1941 wheat crop. Meanwhile, the triple-A 
letter explained to Miss Newbold how she 
might, as a precaution, safeguard herself 
against the possible penalty. The letter told 
her that her allotment was 20 acres—which 
would put her 17 acres in excess of her allot- 
ment. The letter, in a spirit of helpful sug- 
gestion, said: 

“Those who have planted inexcess * * * 
may get into compliance by plowing down, 
or otherwise utilizing for soil-building pur- 
poses by clipping and leaving on the land the 
wheat on the excess acres. This must be 
done by May 25.” 

Here, then, was the lady farmer’s situation: 
She had planted 37 acres—and had a perfect 
right to. Even under triple-A theory, she 
had a perfect right, for the allotment (quota) 
system was not in effect on wheat at the time 
Miss Newbold planted, last October. 

Then, on May 12 she was told that the al- 
lotment system might be put in force—the 
decision would not be made until May 31. 
Meanwhile, if Miss Newbold wished to guard 
against the possibility of penalty, she might 
plow under 17 acres of her wheat, or cut it 
down and let it lie on the ground. (She 
could, if she chose, plant some other crop 
on the 17 acres after they were denuded of 
wheat.) But she must do this by May 25— 
and she would not know whether her sacrifice 
was necessary until 6 days later, May 31, when 
decision would be made about applying the 
allotment system to wheat. 

Miss Newbold was disturbed. She wrote to 
Pennsylvania Senator Davis. Senator Davis 
turned her letter over to triple-A headquar- 
ters at Washington. From triple-A head- 
quarters Miss Newbold received voluminous 
letters. But they gave Miss Newbold no con- 
solation—only confirmation of what she had 
previously been told. 

Miss Newbold did not plow under or mow 
down any of her wheat. She let it all stand, 
harvested the whole 37 acres. The wheat 
from 20 of the acres, triple A permitted her 
to seil freely. But as to her 17 excess acres, 
she must do one of four things. The four 
were carefully made clear to her in a letter 
from triple A: 

1, She could pay a penalty of 49 cents per 
bushel and then sell the wheat. (The pen- 
alty, 49 cents a bushel, is about half the 
price—it is about a 50-percent penalty.) 

2 and 3. These are hardly ways out. She 
could put her wheat in storage, under seal, 
and under regulations of triple A. She 
could leave the wheat in storage for a year. 
Then, next planting season, she could accept 
@ different kind of penalty. She could con- 
form to triple-A rules, accept the quota im- 
posed on her, and plant less than the quota— 
as much less as would be equal to her old 
wheat in storage. 

4. She could make a present of her excess to 
triple A—just give it to them without any 
return. 

Miss Newbold, in her letter to me, says 
plaintively that she is “an American supposed 
to belong to a glorious democracy.” She 
thinks that what has been done to her is “un- 
just and arbitrary.” She thinks that the al- 
lotment—imposed on May 31, on wheat 
planted the previous October—is a “retroac- 
tive law.” 

Certainly it seems to be either a retroac- 
tive law or a retroactive regulation. It would 
seem to be what the Constitution forbids: 
“No ex-post-facto law shall be passed.” May- 
be, if Miss Newbold or someone else will take 
a case up with the Supreme Court, we may 
find out how the new majority on the Court 
interprets the Constitution, when the Con- 
stitution inconveniences triple A. 
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A Minimum-Wage Law for Farm Labor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 





Wednesday, August 6 (legislative day of 
Monday, July 28), 1941 


RADIO ADDRESS BY H. L. MITCHELL 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, on July 
18, 1941, a radio address was delivered 
from station WMC, Memphis, Tenn., en- 
titled “A Minimum-Wage Law for Farm 
Labor.” The address was made by Mr. 
H. L. Mitchell, secretary of the Southern 
Tenant Farmers Union, whose headquar- 
ters are at 2527 Broad Street, Memphis. 

Mr. Mitchell’s organization is com- 
posed of 40,000 small farmers, tenants, 
sharecroppers, and farm laborers, organ- 
ized in local units in the cotton-growing 
States of Arkansas, Missouri, Mississippi, 
Alabama, Texas, and Oklahoma. This 
organization was founded some 7 years 
ago near the little town of Tyronza, Ark., 
by a group of farm people seeking to 
protect their mutual interests under the 
New Deal in agriculture. The Southern 
Tenant Farmers Union has stood the 
test of time. It has put up a struggle 
for the right of all farm people to secu- 
rity on the land. Its fundamental prin- 
ciple is to restore to the land the land- 
less, and to preserve the independence 
of the smali farmer of the South who 
still clings to his plot of soil in this 
changing world. 

In regard to this union, I wish to say 
that no believer in democracy need have 
any qualms about supporting it fully. 
Once peace has returned to a war-torn 
world, every true American will feel 
grateful for the orderly, intelligent, and 
realistic program this organization seeks 
to achieve. 

Because of its timeliness, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have this radio address 
on the subject of a minimum-wage law 
for farm labor printed in the Concrzs- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

We all realize that the complicated prob- 
lems of southern agriculture are by no means 
approaching solution despite signif.cant 
progress made in the last few years. That 
there have been changes in methcds of farm 
operation which have affected adversely the 
little man at the bottom of the agricultural 
ladder cannot be denied. The increased use 
of tractors and other improved farm ma- 
chinery, widely put into use during the last 
few years on the cottoi. farms of the South, 
has created a serious problem. In many 
areas, particularly along the Mississippi River 
and on the plains of Texas and Oklahoma, 
tenant farmers and sharecroppers have lost 
their place on the land and have become 
migratory laborers roaming the highways of 
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the Nation in search of empioyment. How- 
ever, not all of the surplus farm population 
has had either the means or the inclination 
to join in the trek to the west coast as did 
the “Okies” of whom John Steinbeck wrote in 
The Grapes of Wrath. In reality, these 
migrant workers are the aristocrats of the 
dispossessed. For one who is seeking em- 
ployment, traveling from place cto place in 
a battered jalopy, there are 10 others who 
remain within a few miles of their former 
homes. Living in the slum sections of the 
crowded towns and cities of the South are 
tens of thousands of farm people for whom 
there is no place on the land. They depend 
on seasonal day labor in the fieids for their 
main source of income. There are others 
who are still sharecroppers and tenant farm- 
ers who may have a small crop and a house 
in which to live, but who also depend on 
wages earned in cultivating and harvesting 
the cotton grown on tracts of land worked 
by machinery. 

Having these things in mind, the Southern 
Tenant Farmers Union is sponsoring in the 
Congress of the United States a measure, 
being S. 1435, which was introduced in the 
Senate by Senator WiiL1am Lancer, of North 
Dakota, May 2, 1941. I quote: “A bill to pro- 
hibit child labor and provide minimum wages 
as a condition for agricultural benefit pay- 
ments. 

“Be it enacted, etc., That no payments, 
grants, loans, or other benefits shall be made, 
renewed, or extended with respect to any 
farm, pursuant to the provisions of the Soil 
Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act, as 
amended, the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1938, as amended, the Federal Crop Insurance 
Act, as amended, the Federal Farm Loan Act, 
as amended, the Emergency Farm Mortgage 
Act of 1933, as amended, or any other law pro- 
viding for any form of grant, payment, loan, 
or other benefit, except upon the following 
conditions: 

“(a) That no child under the age of 14 years 
shall have been employed or permitted to 
work on the farm, whether for gain to such 
child or any other person, except a member of 
the immediate family of a person who was the 
legal owner of not less than 40 percent of the 
crops to be produced on such farm at the 
time such work was performed. 

“(b) That all persons employed on the 
farm in the production, cultivation, or har- 
vesting of any crops or in the performance of 
any other farm work shall be paid in full for 
all such work, and shall be paid wages there- 
for at rates not less than those that may be 
determined by the Secretary of Agriculture to 
be fair and reasonable after investigation, 
due notice, and opportunity for public 
hearing.” 

This bill is modeled on the Sugar Division 
of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938 
wherein the Secretary of Agriculture sets 
wage rates for workers in the sugarcane and 
beet fields. The method has proven suc- 
cessful and has demonstrated its usefulness 
to the purposes of the farm program in this 
field. Legislation similar to this is in effect 
now in Great Britain where, following the 
last World War, Parliament enacted a law 
to provide minimum wages for farm labor. 
In each English county, a wage board sets 
rates of pay and determines other working 
conditions. The National Agricultural Work- 
ers Union of Great Britain has played an 
important part in making the law effective. 
Though bombs may be falling, the journal 
published by this organization in England 
still comes through, reaching my office each 





month. It is filed with material demon- 
strating that democracy does work even 
though its life is at stake in a world in 
flames. 

On May 17, 1941, there appeared in a south- 
ern newspaper, the Age-Herald, of Birming- 
ham, Alabama, an editorial entitled “Worthy 


of His Hire.” I quote: 


“One of the most crying scandals in our 
democracy 


is, as he himself would express 
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it, the ‘fix’ the agricultural laborer is in. 
Whether he be a migrant or a casual ‘hand’ 
attached to some particular farm, his 

are the lowest in the Nation, his hours the 
longest, and he enjoys an absolute minimum 
of legislative protection. 

“We now learn that a bill has been intro- 
duced in Congress by Senator Lancer, of 
North Dakota, which would prohibit child 
labor on farms—exempting the operator's 
own children if he desired to employ them— 
and would require the payment of fair mini- 
mum wages to laborers, the provisions of the 
bill to apply to all producers sharing in Gov- 
ernment benefit payments, This bill seems 
a proper complement to the bill just passed 
by Congress which substantially increases 
Government loans on miajor crops. 

“It has been alleged, often justifiably, by 
landowners that they could not afford to 
pay their laborers American wages because of 
the depressed prices of their products. Now, 
with the greatly enhanced values of these 
products in view, it is only just to devise 
some Federal machinery which will operate 
to assure the laborer of his fair share of the 
value which he has helped to create.” 

In addition to sponsoring legislation of 
this type, the Southern Tenant Farmers 
Union supports fully the program of the 
Farm Security Administration for rehabilita- 
tion and reestablishing farm people on the 
land. We also realize that the greatest need 
of this class of farm people is education. 
Study classes are held in every local with 
group discussion of day-to-day problems. 
Use is made of pamphlets and bulletins is- 
sued by the various Government agencies, 
particularly material furnished by the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

The Southern Tenant Farmers Union is an 
independent and unaffiliated organization of 
tenants, sharecroppers, and farm laborers, 
having characteristics of both a regular trade- 
union and an association of farmers. 

A committee composed of outstanding 
American citizens each year conducts what is 
known as National Sharecroppers Week, usu- 
ally held during the month of March. 
Through mass meetings in various cities, radio 
broadcasts, and special literature, the public 
is acquainted with the problems of the 
11,000,000 southern farm families and the 
work of the union. During the past 3 years 
Mayor LaGuardia, of New York City, and Mrs, 
Eleanor Roosevelt have been sponsors of the 
Sharecroppers Week. 

In this time of crisis, when the life of de- 
mocracy is threatened, an organization such 
as the Southern Tenant Farmers Union is 
more necessary than ever before. The 
strengthening of democratic institutions by 
legislation such as has been introduced by 
Senator Lancer to provide minimum wages 
for all farm labor north, south, east, and west 
is a definite step in that direction. 
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Wednesday, August 6, 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM THE ST. LOUIS POST- 
DISPATCH 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, I can 
| conceive of no more important legislation 
that is needed at the present time than 








the price-control bill. I know the com- 
mittee is giving the attention to the mat- 
ter that it deserves, but I hope there will 
be no delay in bringing the subject to the 
floor of the House. 

Tanks, planes, warships, and guns are 
destructive, but inflation would prove 
equally destructive. We are facéd with a 
condition that requires that we should 
approach this subject like statesmen. 
Let the bill come along, thoroughly de- 
bated, and perfected on the floor if 
amendments are necessary. 

As part of my remarks I include a 
timely editorial from the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch on this subject. The editorial 
follows: 

[From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch] 
NINE GOOD REASONS 

There are nine good reasons why Congress 
should pass the price-control bill; on which 
the House Banking Committee expects to 
cepen hearings tomorrow. The reasons are all 


‘in title I of the bill: 


It is in the interest of the national defense 
and security— 

1. To preserve the value of the national 
currency against the consequences of price 
and credit inflation. 

2. To stabilize prices and to prevent specu- 
lative, unwarranted, and abnormal increases 
in prices and rents. 

8. To prevent economic disturbances, labor 
disputes, burdens upon commerce, interfer- 
ence with the effective use of the Nation’s 
resources for defense, and impairment of na- 
tiona! unity and morale which would result 
from unwarranted increases in the cost of 
living. 

4. To eliminate and prevent profiteering, 
hoarding, manipulation, speculation, and 
other disruptive practices. 

5. To prevent prospects of price rises from 
encouraging the accumulation and withhold- 
ing of materials needed for national defense. 

6. To assure that defense appropriations 
are not dissipated by excessive prices. 

7. To obtain the maximum necessary pro- 
duction without undue profits. 

8. To protect persons with relatively fixed 
and limited incomes, investors, and persons 
dependent upon life insurance, annuities, and 
pensions from undue impairment of their 
standard of living. 

9. To prevent a postemergency collapse of 
values and the reappearance of price and cost 
disparities for farmers and other primary pro- 
ducers. 

As to the administrative aspects of this 
measure, it should be noted that it is merely 
permissive. It authorizes the President to 
establish “ceilings” on the basis of prices and 
rentals prevailing on July 29. It provides 
ample latitude for discretion. Further, it 
provides for speedy appeal for those who may 
feel aggrieved by any action taken under its 
authority. 

The bill may be less drastic than what was 
desired by the most ardent of the price 
controllers, but it does provide a flexibility too 
valuable to be sacrificed to theorists. It 
makes it possible to ease inevitable hard- 
ships without depriving the Government of 
vital authority. The law—when it becomes 
a law—will be just about as good or as bad 
as its administrators make it. But if they do 
a bad job, it will not be the fault of the law. 

Refinements in the measure are possible. 
The nature of its administration, whether by 
an individual or by a board, might be set 
forth, Its treatment of farm and labor inter- 
ests is not above criticism. 

But the bill should not be sabotaged in the 
guise of perfecting it. Over the week end, 
SMITH and a few other Members of the Sen- 
ate’s farm bloc announced that they would 
insist on incorporating a “floor” for farm 
prices if the administration insists on 4 
“ceiling.” 
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This does the worst kind of violence to the 
underlying principle of this legislation. It is 
not the purpose of the bill to “freeze” all 
prices rigidly. On the contrary, the measure 
would permit the free fluctuation of prices 
below a level deemed dangerous. It would 
not outlaw free competition, supply and de- 
mand and the whole American business phi- 
losophy; it would merely authorize certain 
limitations lest our system be swept away by 
the whirlwind of inflation. 

However many questions of this nature 
may be raised during the debate, there is one 
thing Congress should not forget: In the 
fight against inflation time is of utmost 
importance. 
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Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial: 


[From the Oregon Journal of August 2, 1941] 


COMPLETE THE BONNEVILLE AND GRAND COULEE 
POWER PLANTS, ADD UMATILLA RAPIDS, IN AID 
OF DEFENSE PROGRAM 


David Lawrence quite logically concludes 
that power will win the battle of production 
with Nazi Europe—American power. In that 
event, neither the Federal Power Commission, 
which advocates spending another $1,000,000,- 
000 a year for generating capacity, nor the 
United States Bureau of Reclamation, which 
urges a 25-percent increase, nationally, in the 
next 5 years, goes far enough—not half far 
enough. 

If the United States, now devoting 15 per- 
cent of its electrical energy to armament, and 
spending at the rate of $1,000,000,000 a month, 
reaches its goal of devoting $3,000,000,000 a 
month to armaments, it must devote at least 
50 percent of its power to military production 
and must increase its productive capacity by 
50 percent, or some 20,000,000 kilowatts. 

For these reasons, the Journal supports 
Administrator Raver’s request for another 
$30,000,000 to speed completion of both Bon- 
neville and Grand Coulee, thus adding a total 
of approximately 2,400,000 kilowatts, or about 
8,500,000 horsepower, to the Nation’s .power 
resources. 

For these reasons the Journal also supports 
the Bureau of Reclamation’s recommenda- 
tion to start immediately on Umatilla Rapids, 
where 850,000 kilowatts could be developed, 
and to undertake, as rapidly as feasible and 
necessary, work on Priest Rapids and Celilo 
Falls on the Columbia and Z Canyon and 
Cabinet Gorge in Idaho, which could add 
650,000, 420,000, 200,000, and 100,000 kilo- 
watts, respectively, in the next 5 years. 

Such a vast program—vast in terms of 
peace, but very conservative in the war 
crisis—also calls for restatement of the Jour- 
nal’s power policy: 

1. Rapid completion of all 10 units at 
Bonneville and all 18 units at Grand Coulee, 
to answer the necessities of war and the in- 


dustrial and agricultural requirements of 
the peace that will follow. 

2. Immediate construction of a third dam 
on the Columbia, at Umatilla Rapids, to 


_ Supply power needed for national defense 


and to improve navigation on the Columbia, 
and the construction, as needed, of the fourth 
and fifth dams on the Columbia. at Priest 
Rapids and Celilo Falls, and of Z Canyon 
and Cabinet Gorge projects in Idaho. 

8. Passage of a Columbia River Authority 
bill that will provide a maximum of regional 
autonomy and a minimum of bureaucratic 
control, setting up the machinery for acquir- 
ing privately owned systems as and if the 
people desire it, but deferring such a program 
until after the war emergency. 

4. Complete elimination of disruptive 
power politics, by Federal and local public 
power agencies and the private companies, 
until the national crisis is past. 

5. Appointment of a Pacific Northwest re- 
gional power defense council, made up of 
representatives of the Federal Power Com- 
mission, the Bonneville-Coulee Administra- 
tion, the State utility commissions, and the 
private companies to encourage further 
power pooling and the complete integration 
of public and private systems for national- 
defense purposes. 

Carl Smith, the Journal’s Washington cor- 
respondent, estimates that one industry, 
aluminum, will soon require 2,500,000 kilo- 
watts of firm power. That’s slightly more 
than both Grand Coulee and Bonneville can 
produce when completed. And that makcs 
no provision for other electro-chemical and 
electro-metallurgical industries, and for ship- 
building and aircraft construction, much of 
which now is*and must be in the Pacific 
Northwest. 

The five Northwestern States have about 7 
percent of the Nation’s installed capacity 
now, hydro and steam. No other region in 
America can double its capacity as rapidly 
or as economically as this one. To that end 
work should begin now. Speed is the essence 
of victory. 
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Mr. TIBBOTT. Mr. Speaker, alumi- 
num is an exceedingly important metal 
in our defense program. The need for 
aluminum for natiénal-defense purposes 
has been grossly underestimated and 
those persons responsible for expanding 
production to meet such needs were ex- 
ceedingly dilatory in taking such steps as 
would facilitate the needed plant expan- 
sion. This story of aluminum is one of 
the best devices that I could choose to 
illustrate the many defects in the de- 
fense program and what can be done to 
remedy such defects. I intend to dem- 
onstrate that the New Deal has not thor- 
oughly envisaged the defense program 
that it confronted; that the machinery 
set up for the direction and guidance of 
the defense effort has been poorly organ- 
ized; that many governmental agencies 
are working at cross purposes; and that 
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the defense effort has lacked a single 
guiding responsible head. 

Our knowledge of the aluminum situa- 
tion is derived primarily from the hear- 
ings conducted by the Senate Select Com- 
mittee on National Defense and from a 
report of the House Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. As a consequence of these 
two investigations into the subject, cer- 
tain steps have been taken belatedly by 
the Government to remedy the deplorable 
situation. This will constitute a fine ex- 
ample of what results can be expected 
from sound and informed criticism of de- 
fense failures. It clearly indicates that 
the smug complacency concerning the 
defense program is ill-founded, and that 
one of the best ways to get results in 
attaining our common objective is 
through informed criticism. 

To survey the failures of the New Deal 
relative to aluminum and to assess the 
blame for such failures it is necessary first 
to consider the estimates of the need of 
the country for aluminum and secondly 
to consider the potential supply of this 
material. Aluminum at the present time 
plays a very important role in the na- 
tional-defense program. For example, 
approximately one-half of the weight of 
all airplanesis aluminum. If we are then 
to have any informed estimates of the 
amount of aluminum that will be required 
for our defense program, we must have 
some idea of what that defense program 
is to be. The President himself appar- 
ently has never clearly envisaged how ex- 
tensive was to be the defense program nor 
how much material it would require. Let 
me recall to you that in May and early 
June of 1940 President Roosevelt believed 
the defense program during the next few 
years would cost a total of only $4,500,- 
000,000 more than the normal expendi- 
tures for the Army and Navy. But dur- 
ing the course of the summer or 1940 we 
appropriated over $10,000,000,000 in di- 
rect appropriations and in contract au- 
thorizations for defense. By the time 
the President submitted his Budget for 
1942 the estimates of the cost of the de- 
fense program had increased to $29,000,- 
000,000. Then came the lend-lease bill 
with an additional appropriation of $7,- 
000,000,000, and at the present time ap- 
propriations and contract authorizations 
for national defense total approximately 
$45,000,000,000. Thus the failure of the 
administration to fully grasp the implica- 
tions of the extent of the program for 
national defense is evident. If the Chief 
Executive of this country, who is also the 
Commander in Chief of the Army and 
Navy, did not realize the total undertak- 
ing required, and present it to his sub- 
ordinate governmental officials, it is most 
evident that it would be difficult for such 
subordinate governmental officials to 
make adequate estimates of the need for 
defense material. 

Of course, the President asserted in his 
message of May 16, 1940, that it is desir- 
able to produce 50,000 airplanes within 
the next 2 years. By the end of the sum- 
mer the aviation program as finally re- 
vised provided for about 18,000 planes for 
the Army and Navy by the middle of 
1942, and this meant that we would have 
an annual productive capacity of ap- 
proximately the same number. Subse- 
quently a request was received for 3,600 
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additional bombers. On May 27, 1940, 
the President asked Congress for a fur- 
ther increase in the aviation program. 
This additional program, presented 2 
months ago, would ultimately involve 
13,000 additional planes. Thus, with 
these constant increases in the estimates 
of aircraft requirements, it is difficult for 
anyone to set forth any informed esti- 
mates of what we would require in the 
way of aluminum. 

Mr. W. L. Batt, of the Office of Pro- 
duction Management, testified before the 
Senate Committee on National Defense 
on May 12, 1941, that in May 1940 the 
total demand for aluminum had reached 
30,000,000 pour.ds per month, and that 
by the middle of 1941 the need would be 
50,000,000 pounds per raonth, one-half of 
which would be used for civilian pur- 
poses. The inadequacy of these esti- 
mates was patent by May of this year, 
for by that time the consumption of 
aluminum for defense alone had in- 
creased from 25,000,000 pounds to more 
than 50.000,000 pounds per month. In 
May 1940 the original estimates of the 
need for aluminum for aviation were 
17,000,000 pounds, but by May 1941 the 
actual consumption was 27,000,000 
pounds for this purpose. Subsequently 
the O. P. M. revised the estimates of the 
requirements for aluminum to 65,000,- 
000 pounds per month by the end of 1942 
and 70,000,000 pounds per month by the 
spring of 1943. The production of 70,- 
000,000 pounds per month would amount 
to 840,000,000 pounds per year. With the 
passage of the Lease-Lend Act the esti- 
mates of the need for aluminum were 
increased by 200,000,000 pounds. In ad- 
dition, the new heavy-bomber program 
that was presented to Congress by the 
President in May 1941 increased the fur- 
ther demands for aluminum by at least 
200,000,000 pounds per year. Mr. Batt 
testified that according to present esti- 
mates, the ultimate demand for alumi- 
num for aircraft will be at the rate of 
900,000,000 pounds per year, and other 
direct military needs will be at least 300,- 
000,000 pounds more. Thus the total 
estimate for defense would be at least 
1,200,000,000 pounds per year by 1943. 
But in the hearings of the Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee on an appropria- 
tion for the Tennessee Valley Authority 
Mr. Batt testified late in June 1941 that 
the actual needs for aluminum for next 
year would be in the neighborhood of 
1,760,000,000 pounds. These estimates 
do not include any allowance for alumi- 
num for civilian needs. They are in 
reality nothing but minimum estimates, 
and will probably have to be revised 
upward. 

Now, let us see what is the supply of 
aluminum. As we all know, previous to 
May 1941 al: aluminum produced in this 
country was manufactured by the Alum- 
inum Co. of America. This corporation 
has greatly increased the production of 
aluminum during recent years. In 1938 
the aluminum produced by the Aluminum 
Co. of America amounted to 286,888,000 
pounds; in 1939 this had increased to 
327,000,000 pounds; in 1940 the actual 
production was 412,500,000 pounds; the 
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estimate of production for 1941 is 585,- 
000,000, and in 1942 the company esti- 
mates it will produce 756,000,000. The 
corporation testified that in the last 2 
years it has invested more than $200,009,- 
000 of its own funds in enlarging its plant 
capacity. The O. F. M. and its prede- 
cessor, the National Defense Advisory 
Commission, repeatedly asked the Alumi- 
nwin Co. to increase its production still 
further. 

But there is one crucial element that 
limits the capacity of the Aluminum Co. 
to expand #s production and that one 
element is electric power. It should be 
pointed out that to manufacture 1 pound 
of aluminum from bauxite ore requires 
10 kilowatt-hours of electricity. The use 
of one installed kilowatt of generating 
capacity for 1 year will produce about 
1,000 pounds of aluminum. Mr. L. W. 
Wilson, vice president in charge of oper- 
ations of the aluminum corporation, test- 
ified before the Senate committee that 
the O. P. M. asked the corporation in 
October 1940 to increase its proposed 
plant-expansion program by 100,090,000 
pounds—that is to increase its production 
from 750,000,000 pounds to 850,000,000 
pounds. The corporation submitted 
plans to the O. P. M. on how this could 
be carried out and it has informed the 
O. P. M. that if it could secure for the 
corporation the necessary electric power 
the company could incréase production 
by such further amounts as the Govern- 
ment desires. But by the middle of June 
1941 the O. P. M. had rot been able to 
secure the needed power for the corpora- 
tion. There are several different places 
where this additional power could be ob- 
tained. One is at Fontana in western 
North Carolina on the Little Tennessee 
River. Here the requested 100,000,000 
pounds of aluminum could be produced, 
but a controversy with the Federal Power 
Commission has been holding up this de- 
velopment. Further, the company could 
produce about 100,000,000 pounds per 
year in the Bonneville area where there 
is a large amount of power from Bonne- 
ville Dam not contracted for. However, 
Secretary Ickes, who is in charge of the 
administration of the Bonneville project, 
refuses to sell adcitional power to the 
Aluminum Co. of America. Another 
possibility for the production of alumi- 
num is that 100,000,000 pounds could be 
produced from power generated by the 
Niagara River by the diversion of about 
5,500 cubic feet per second of additional 
water. But there are difficulties with 
Canada in securing*this diversion. Offi- 
cials of the corporation also testified that 
there is unused capacity at its plant at 
Massena, N. Y., that would produce 70,- 
000,000 pounds a year. There is a lack 
of power here. There is apparently suf- 
ficient power across the river in Ontario, 
but the Canadian Government will not 
export it. 

In addition to the Aluminum Co. of 
America, there is one other company that 
has been producing aluminum since May 
19841. This is the Reynolds Metals Co., 
headed by R. F. Reynolds. In August 
1940 this corporation received a loan from 
the R. F. C. for the construction of plants 
for the production of aluminum. The 








original loan was for $15,800,000 and 
would provide for plant capacity for the 
production of 60,000,000 pounds of alumi- 
num per year. The loan was subsequently 
increased to $20,000,000, which would 
provide plant capacity for the production 
of 120,000,000 pounds per year. Thus 
by 1942 the total production of alumi- 
num in this country will be about 870,000, - 
000 pounds, 750,000,000 of which will 
come from the Aluminum Co. of America 
and 120,000,000 from the Reynolds Metals 
Co. Thus there would still be a tre- 
mendous deficiency in the production of 
aluminum in 1942 if the present plans 
were calried out, for the present estimate 
of requirements is approximately 1,700,- 
000,000 pounds. As a consequence, we 
would be producing in 1942, according to 
present programs, only 50 percent of our 
requirements. This in itself is a most 
deplorable situation, and unless drastic 
steps are taken this deficiency in alumi- 
num will greatly retard our defense pro- 
gram. 

Now, let us see upon whose head rests 
the blame for the failure to make ar- 
rangements for aluminum production. 
There are a number of places where 
blame can well be placed for the failure 
to anticipate the need for aluminum and 
to plan for an adequate supply. Among 
these are: (1) The President, (2) the 
Army and Navy, (3) the Office of Pro- 
duction Management, (4) the Aluminum 
Co. of America, (5) the Federal Power 
Commission, (6) the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, and (7) the Department of the 
Interior. 

The President is to blame on several 
counts. He apparently did not clearly 
envisage the total ramifications of the 
defense program. As was previously 
pointed out he viewed it as being a much 
smaller undertaking than it really is. 
He was quite unwilling for many months 
to take any steps that would upset the 
philosophy of “business as usual.” He 
was a strong adherent of the “guns and 


butter” idea until long after it was out- 


moded. He has presented the program 
for aircraft construction to the Office of 
Production Management and to Congress 
in such a manner that no one could really 
see what it amounted to and what it 
would call for. Thus the report of the 
House Committee on Military Affairs 
declares: 

Increased sizes of aircraft, especially cf 
bombers; and the rapid destruction of them 
in the World War have made of necessity a 
constant revision upward of the require- 
ments for our aircraft program. No one 
could foresee a year or more ago when early 
estimates were made that this Nation would 
be called upon for the enormous amounts of 
arms equipment which is now being voted 
by the Congress. 


It would appear that neither the Army 
nor the Navy knew exactly what they 
would require for defense purposes. To 
some extent this failure was justified be- 
cause they were not informed as to what 
they would have to defend. They did not 
know exactly the quantity of defense ma- 
terials that they would require nor the 
quantity of raw materials that would be 
needed. The Army had plans for ma- 
terials and supplies that would be re- 
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an army of 1,200,000 men, an 
army of 2,800,000, and one of 4,000,000 
men. But apparently these plans were 


testified before the Senate Committee 


It was impossible, however, to obtain ade- 
quate estimates of the requirements of fab- 
ricated aluminum for military purposes from 
the Army and Navy. 

The Office of Production Management 
must certainly assume a very large por- 
tion of the blame for the failure to ade- 


to meet these needs. It did not seem to 
realize the acuteness of the present situa- 
tion. It was continually holding out 
false hopes concerning adequate supplies 
for the future. Thus although during 
the last half of 1940 the Aluminum Co. 
of America was not able to supply all 
the civilian needs of its customers and 
at the same time supply all of the de- 
fense requirements of the United States 
and Engtand, nevertheless the National 
Defense Advisory Commission issued a 
press release on November 28, 1940, as- 
suring the people that there was then 
and that there would continue to be ade- 
quate supplies of aluminum for all de- 
fense and civilian needs. One month 
later, December 29, 1940, it issued a simi- 
lar reassuring press statement. 

The office of the consultant on alumi- 
num for the Defense Commission and for 
its successor, the Office of Production 
Management, has been manned by men 
who have not had any great experience 
with aluminum. The first man in charge 
of this office was Mr. Folsom, treasurer 
of the Eastman Kodak Co. I suppose 
such an important position in this great 
industrial concern engaged in the manu- 
facture of photographic and optical 
equipment qualifies a man to be an ex- 
pert in aluminum. In December 1940 he 
was succeeded by Mr. Granville Holden. 
Previous to 1939 Mr. Holden had been a 
graduate student in economics at Har- 
vard University. From September 1939, 
to the spring of 1940 he had been em- 
ployed by the Eastman Kodak Co. From 
the spring of 1940 on he was employed in 
the office of the consultant of aluminum 
at the Defense Commission. When Mr. 
Folsom returned to the Eastman Kodak 
Co. in the autumn of 1940, Mr. Holden 
took up his duties. Mr. Holden did not 
give a very good account of himself and 
his abilities in the hearings before the 
Senate committee investigating national 
aefense. He demonstrated his lack of 
knowledge of aluminum, and there is 
overwhelming evidence indicating his 
partiality toward the Aluminum Co. of 
America. Several witnesses testified be- 
fore the Senate committee that Mr. 
Holden had informed them that the 
C. P. M. was not interested in any pro- 
posals for the development of aluminum 
production other than those that might 
come from the Aluminum Co. of America, 
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As late as April 1941 despite the quite 
apparent shortage in aluminum and the 
unwillingness of the Aluminum Co. of 
America to invest additional funds in the 


production of aluminum, Mr. Holden was 


declaring that the O. P. M. was not in- 
terested in any aluminum expansion pro- 
gram that would require Government 
financing. Finally, by May 1941, Mr. 
Holden was beginning to see the need for 
Government loans to assist in the financ- 
ing of the expansion of aluminum pro- 
auction. 

The Senate Committee Investigating 
National Defense said in its report that 
the Secretary of the Interior had been 
willing for weeks to hold conferences 
with the O. P. M. concerning the expan- 
sion of aluminum production, but that 
the O. P. M. had been unwilling to attend 
such meetings: 


The Secretary of the Interior has testified 
that at least part of the power necessary to 
produce additional aluminum is available 
and that for nearly 6 weeks he has been ready 
to discuss its application with the Office of 
Production Management. The Office of Pro- 
duction Management admits that it has no 
real plans for the production of the 
600,000,000 pounds for which it has admitted 
a@ need and ascribes that failure to its efforts 
to survey the power situation. 


Likewise, the Senate committee found 
that the Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration was willing to lend $250,000,000 
for plant expansion for the production of 
aluminum but that the O. P. M. had no 
plan for such expansion. Thus, the 
committee said: 


The Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
has indicated a willingness to provide 
$250,000,000 for the construction of facilities 
to make aluminum available. The Office of 
Production Management has made no plans 
for the erection of such facilities, ascribing 
as the reason their ‘ack of knowledge as to 
the power sites to be used and the quantities 
of power which will be available. 


Now we come to the Aluminum Co. of 
America and its part in the failure to 
plan for adequate plant expansion. 
There is, of course, some possibility that 
the Aluminum Co. might be somewhat to 
blame for the deficiency that now exists 
in aluminum production. It should be 
recalled that Alcoa has stated that it has 
invested over $200,000,000 of its own 
funds in the last 2 years in plant expan- 
sion. It has also borrowed $24,000,000 in 
long-term credit to finance such work, 
but inasmuch as there is now pending in 
the United States District Court for the 
Southern District of New York an anti- 
trust suit against the company, it is diffi- 
cult for it to float long-term loans. 

I have previously shown that the cor- 
poration has more than doubled its pro- 
ductive capacity for aluminum. In the 
autumn of 1940 the Defense Commission 
asked Alcoa to expand its productive 
facilities by at least another 100,300,000 
pounds per year. In order to carry out 
this request the company proposed to 
build a plant at Fontana, N. C., on the 
headwaters of the Little Tennessee River. 
This site was 20 miles above the head of 
navigation on the river. Between this 
site and the heac of navigation Alcoa 
had already built two generating plants. 
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Concerning these two plants the Federal 
Power Commission had ruled that the 
river was not navigable and consequently 
it needed no Federal license for their 
construction. But when Alcoa made 
application to the Power Commission in 
October 1940 to determine whether it 
needed a license for the Fontana site, 
the Commission ruled that the Little 
Tennessee River was navigable at that 
point, although it had previously held 
that it was not navigable at points far- 
ther downstream. The Aluminum Co. 
of America refused to construct a plant 
at Fontana if it would require a license. 
Its reasons for such refusal were several. 
One was that if the facilities for gener- 
ating power were built at Fontana under 
license from the Federal Government, 
they would be subject to recapture by the 
Federal Government in 50 years and the 
price to be paid for the property would 
be determined at that time. Another 
reason was that if the plant at Foriana 
should be recaptured by the Federal 
Government, that authority, by regulat- 
ing the flow of water at Fontana, could 
destroy the utility of the two plants far- 
ther downstream. Further, it should be 
remembered that this plant at Fontana 
would cost about $45,000,000 and the 
corporation has had a difficult tirne rais- 
ing additional long-term credits because 
of the antitrust suit. In February 1941 
the company once more was interested 
in developing the Fontana project and 
presented certain possibilities to the 
O. P. M. as to what kind of Federal loan 
might be advantageous to help finance 
the project. But until late June 1941 
the O. P. M. was not able to make up its 
mind whether there should be a direct 
R. F. C. loan for this project or whether 
it should be built by the Govcrnment 
under a plant facilities contract. Until 
the O. P. M. made up its mind it was im- 
possible for the R. F. C. to make any kind 
of a loan. In addition the Tennessee 
Valley Authority had certain objections 
to the building of such a project with 
Government funds if it were to be oper- 
ated by the Aluminum Co. of America. 
Further, it would appear that the cor- 
poration did not know exactly what kind 
of a loan it desired from the Government. 

The failure of the Aluminum Co. of 
America to undertake the Fontana proj- 
ect under a license from the Federal 
Power Commission certainly has con- 
tributed to delay in securing adequate 
facilities for the production of alumi- 
num. But it should not be forgotten 
that the corporation was not entirely to 
blame for these delays. The Federal 
Power Commission apparently reversed 
its previous line of reasoning. The Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority has offered cer- 
tain objections and the Office of Produc- 
tion Management was not able to make 
up its mind on financing. 

Next we come to the Federal Power 
Commission. Most of the problem rela- 
tive to this Commission has just been 
set forth. Exactly what motivated the 
F. P. C. to change its line of reasoning 
relative to plants on the Little Tennessee 
River is far from clear. Certainly its 
decision on this point was previous to 
the decision of the Supreme Court in the 
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New River case and could not, therefore, 
have been motivated by it. 

The Tennessee Valley Authority 


claimed that the Fontana project, on 
the Little Tennessee River, is really 
within its jurisdiction, for the Little Ten- 
nessee River ultimately flows into the 
Tennessee River, which is under the 
jurisdiction of the T. V. A. Mr. J. A. 
Krug, then power manager of the 
T. V.A., testified before the Senate com- 
mittee that the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority takes the position that it would 
oppose the use of any Federal funds, 
either directly or as a loan, for the de- 
velopment of the Fontana project unless 
the project is developed by the T. V. A. 
itself. It should be remembered that the 
land on which the dam and reservoir of 
Fontana would be built is owned by the 
Aluminum Co. and not by the T. V. A. 
Apparently the T. V. A. is very interested 
in expanding its own jurisdiction and 
power and not really interested in secur- 
ing the development of this project. 

Finally we come to Secretary of the 
Interior Harold Ickes. As was previously 
pointed out there is a very large bloc of 
firm power at Bonneville Dam that has 
not been disposed of. The dam at Bon- 
neville is under the jurisdiction of the 
Secretary of the Interior. The Alumi- 
num Co. of America on several occa- 
sions has signified its desire to buy addi- 
tional power from Bonneville, but Mr. 
Ickes has refused to sell any additional 
power to the corporation. Apparently on 
several occasions, since February 1941, 
Mr. Ickes has been requested by the O. P. 
M. to sell additional power to the Alumi- 
num Co. On two occasions the O. P. M. 
requested the Secretary to sell at least 
65,000 kilowatts to the corporation. But 
the only request he has ever granted was 
one for 20,000 kilowatts. Mr. Ickes has 
testified before the Senate committee 
that he believes the Aluminum Co. to be 
@ monopoly and consequently he will not 
sell any more power to it: 

In March when we complied with a request 
by O. P. M. officials: that we give Alcoa another 
20,000 kilowatts for operating its pots at Van- 
couver beyond their normally rated capacity, 
we were told that this would be enough 
power in that area for Alcoa. 

A month later we were again asked to allot 
65,000 kilowatts of additional power for the 
Aluminum Co. of America. This was to be 
included in a program of 200,000,000 pounds 
additional. At this time it was obvious that 
the plans provided for an amount far short 
of what would be needed, and I replied that 
we would insist that new requirements be 
met hy plants built by the Government. It 
was evident that unless this were done we 
would continue to be at the mercy of the 
Aluminum Co.’s apparent purpose to con- 
tinue expansion on a piecemeal basis. 


Despite the fact that Mr. Ickes tes- 
tifies he will not sell power to Alcoa be- 
cause it is a monopoly, he asserted as 
follows: 

Well, when the story of this war comes to 
be written, it may have to be written that it 
was lost because of the recalcitrance of the 
Aluminum Co. of America. It is just as 
serious as that, and they are just as helpful 
and cooperative as that, too. 


Thus the Secretary testifies that he 
will not sell the Aluminum Co. electric 
power. Electric power is essential for 
the production of aluminum. But yet the 
Secretary asserts that if the war is lost 
it will be lost for the lack of aluminum, 
and the Aluminum Co. will be to blame. 
Certainly it is not the company that re- 
fuses to buy from Mr. Ickes, but it is Mr. 
Ickes who has refused to sell power to 
the company. The House Committee 
on Military Affairs criticizes this attitude 
of Mr. Ickes in the following well-chosen 
language: 

The aluminum industry relies on power— 
electric power. The unwilli of some 
Government officials to provide hydroelec- 
tric energy from Government dams in such 
an emergency as exists today is at least 
short-sighted. 

Whatever may be the merits of any con- 
troversy between these so-called monopolies 
and the administration, it is the sense of 
this committee that a squabble at this time 
on the subject of monopoly is a tragic and 
sorry spectacle indeed. 


Thus, by way of summary, it is quite 
apparent that no one clearly foresaw 
what would be the demands for aluminum 
for the defense program. At the same 
time adequate steps have not been taken 
to secure an adequate supply of alumi- 
num. The blame can be allocated to 
many branches of the Government—the 
President, the Army and Navy, the Fed- 
eral Power Commission, the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, the Office of Production 
Management, and the Department of the 
Interior. The Aluminum Co. of America 
is not without some blame, but in the last 
resort the greater part of the blame must 
be placed upon the President, for he has 
refused to take any strong position for 
the coordination of defense activities. 
As long as there is no head to the defense 
program other than the President him- 
self, interdepartmental and establish- 
ment bickering will continue to hold up 
the production of aluminum for national- 
defense purposes. : 

The Senate Committee on National De- 
fense filed its report on aluminum on 
June 26, and the House Committee on 
Military Affairs filed a report criticizing 
the aluminum program, among other 
things, on June 28. These reports crit- 
icizing the failure to provide for an ade- 
quate supply of aluminum have had a 
remarkable effect upon securing approval 
of plans for the expansion of aluminum 
production. On June 27 the Office of 
Production Management let it be known 
that it had sent to the Secretary of War 
a program for plant expansion for alumi- 
num production, and that after his ap- 
proval the Plant Financing Corporation 
would be in a position to make loans to 
make possible such expanded production. 
This plant-expansion program would 
provide for the production of approxi- 
mately 600,000,000 pounds of aluminum a 
year. According to a statement of July 
15 these plants are to be owned by the 
United States Government and operated 
by certain specified companies. The 
Aluminum Co. of America is to operate 
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- three plants, with a total productive ca- 


pacity of 340,000,000 pounds per year; the 
Union Carbide & Carbon Co. is to operate . 
a plant producing 60,000,000 pounds a 
year; the Reynolds Metals Corporation 
will operate a plant producing 100,000,000 
pounds a year; Bohn Aluminum & Brass 
Co., a plant producing 70,000,000 pounds 
a year; and Olin Corporation a plant pro- 
ducing 30,000,000 pounds a year. The 
Aluminum Co. of America has agreed to 
design and supervise construction of these 
plants without cost to the Government. 

Further, according to the New York 
Times for July 5, 1941, an agreement has 
been worked out between the T. V. A. 
and Alcoa whereby the plant at Fontana 
will be constructed with Government 
funds at a cost of $45,000,000. Mr. 
Knudsen wrote a letter to Senator Tru- 
MAN about this; but from the letter it is 
not clear who is to construct the generat- 
ing facilities: 


While we understand that no definitive 
contract has been executed, I am sure the 
T. V. A. and the company will be glad to 
furnish a detailed outline of this agreement 
should your committee be interested. In 
order taat the work on the project may be 
commenced at the earliest feasible date, we 
have urged the Authority and the company to 
embody their understanding in a contract 
with all possible speed, and they have assured 
us that this will be done. 


On July 2, 1941, the Metals Reserve 
Corporation announced that it had con- 
tracted to import from Canada 616,000,- 
000 pounds of aluminum at the rate of 
about 200,000,000 pounds a year. This 
aluminum will be produced by the Alu- 
minum Co. of Canada. Apparently this 
corporation is not a subsidiary of the 
Aluminum Co. of America, but it is ex- 
ceedingly closely connected with it. 

With the additional 600,000,000 pounds 
of plant capacity, the importation of 
200,000,000 pounds a year from Canada, 
and the domestic production next year of 
860,000,000 pounds, it is evident that we 
might finally anticipate a total supply of 
1,600,000,000 pounds of aluminum per 
year. This will just about meet the de- 
fense requirements according to current 
estimates. Apparently, in order to get 
this program formulated, the exposures 
made in the reports of the Senate and 
House committees were needed. It 
brought to the attention of the American 
people that we were not planning to secure 
an adequate production of aluminum. 
One major reason for this failure is the - 
inability of the divers Government de- 
partments and establishments dealing 
with the program to get together and 
agree upon a plan. It was only due to 
this informed criticism by congressional 
committees that the administration was 
forced to adopt a farsighted aluminum 
program aesigned to meet adequately the 
defense needs that are confronting the 
country. It is quite possible that if there 
had been a single-headed administration 
of the defense program, a long delay in 
formulating such plans might never have 
occurred. 








How an Ohio Farmer and His Wife Feel 
About America’s Participation in the 
War 
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Wednesday, August 6, 1941 


LETTER FROM CONSTITUENTS 


Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
REecorD, I wish to include a letter directed 
to the Congress from two of my constitu- 
ents, Mr. and Mrs. Boyd H. Blackburn, 
of Sycamore, Ohio. They are typical 
farm folks and have stated their reaction 
to the administration’s foreign policy and 
other current national issues. I think it 

_ would be well for each Member of this 
House to take note of their expression. 


The letter follows: 
Sycamore, OnI0, July 22, 1941. 
To the Congress cf the United States of 
America: 


HonoraBie Sirs: We are opposed to sending 
our American boys to fight in foreign wars. 

We are also opposed to breaking faith with 
these boys and their parents by keeping them 
in camp longer than the time originally speci- 
fied. Let tnem volunteer if they will, but do 
not compel them. If our Government will 
not keep its promises, it is not worth fighting 
for. England should not expect more from 
the United States than from Canada, and 
Canadians do not have to go overseas unless 
they volunteer to go. 

We are opposed to the occupation of Ice- 
land and the eliminating hemispherical lines. 
If Hitler had done this instead of President 
Roosevelt, what a howl there would have been. 

We are opposed to the proposed union with 
England or any other so-called democracy. 

We believe Washington’s advice about en- 
tangling alliances is as timely today as it was 
in his day. 

We are opposed to aid for Russia. We 
believe we should conserve our resources for 
our own defense if and when we should need 
them, and not weaken ourselves materially 
and financially by giving too much to other 
countries. 

We believe that England has expected the 
United States to finance her war from the 
beginning, and that she would have found a 
way to end it long ago if she had not thought 
we Americans such big fools that we would 
give all we had, even our sons, as we did 
before. And not even expect her thanks in 
return. 

We are cnposed to Congress granting any 
more power to the President. Why should 
we fight dictatorship abroad while creating 
one at home? And why should we help one 
dictator to conquer another? We cannot see 
where Stalin’s regime is more virtuous than 
Hitler’s. 

Sincerely, 
Mr. and Mrs. Boyp H. BLAcKBURN, 
An Ohio farmer and wife. 


The Sword of Damocles 
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OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 6, 1941 
EDITORIAL FROM THE AERO DIGEST 


Mr. OSMERS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following editorial 
from the August 1941 issue of the Aero 
Digest: 

[From the Aero Digest of August 1941] 

THE Sworp or DAMOCLES 


There resided in Syracuse, on the island of 
Sicily, some 23 centuries ago under the reign 
of the tyrant Dionysius, one Damocles. He 
was Dionysius’ courtier, dependent upon that 
stern tyrant for his living; nay, for his life. 
Naturally, he never said a word that might 
give offense to his lord and master. On the 
contrary, he leaned over backward, as we 
moderns say, making remarks he hoped were 
pleasing to the tyrant. 

However, according to Cicero and to 
Horace, historians of those times, this boy 
from Syracuse sometimes leaned over too 
far in extravagant praise of the tyrant— 
giving rise to a suspicion in Dionysius’ mind 
that Damocles protested too much, and didn’t 
mean half of what he said. On one occa- 
sion, when he had spoken in especially ex- 
travagant terms of the happiness of his 
sovereign, Dionysius invited him- to a 
sumptuous banquet, at which he found him- 
self seated under a naked sword suspended 
by a single hair. This was interpreted by 
the historians, and undoubtedly also by 
Damocles, to mean that at all times Damocles 
had better back up what he had said—or 
else. 

Now it happens that Damocles has many 
modern counterparts in the Army and the 
Navy of the United States of America, where 
all men are free to speak their minds and to 
express their honest opinions, if they care 
to pay the price. The trouble is that im the 
Army and Navy the price is somewhat high. 
So, few care to pay it. One did; the late 
Gen. Billy Mitchell. And what happened to 
him is a matter of record. The sword de- 
scended. Later aviation dependents of the 
Army and Navy were quick to take the hint, 
and no more derogatory remarks about the 
Army’s and Navy’s handling of aviation have 
been heard from those over whose head the 
sword of official displeasure is suspended. 
And it is suspended, no doubt of it, over the 
head of every aviation officer in the Army 
and Navy. They will tell you so, privately, 
and the record of what has happened to a 
few with “guts” fully bears it out. 


WHAT CAN YOU EXPECT? 


Therefore, when a congressional committee, 
seeking light on the need for a United States 
air force coequal with the Army and Navy, 
asks one of these dependent officers what he 
thinks of the idea, just what do you expect 
him to answer? Remember, all of these offi- 
cers of rank have reached that nonindepend- 
ent status of fathers. They are simple, home- 
loving, family-loving fathers like you and 
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like me. There is, we will say, in each of these 
families a boy or two now going to college, a 
girl going to finishing school. 

Now, just what do you expect these officers 
to do when they are asked to damn the Gen- 
eral Staff and its handling of aviation, or the 
Navy high command and its inability to see 
that in addition to auxiliary naval aviation 
the United States needs also a strong land- 
based air force, divorced from hampering, 
old-style Army control? Do you expect a 
bunch of martyrs? Do you expect these Army 
and Navy aviation officers to sacrifice their 
careers, to incur official displeasure, perhaps 
court martial? If you do, then you don’t 
understand human nature, or fathers. 

Therefore, to save all this mess, aviation offi- 
cers in the Army and Navy simply cannot 
come out for an independent air force. And 
whenever they are called upon to testify, you 
might bear this in mind and pay no atten- 
tion to what they may have to say. The 
truth is in them; but the welfare of their 
wives and their children, not to mention their 
own careers, will not let it come out. 





Lost Your Job? Why? 
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Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day’s press told us that President Roose- 
velt had agreed that Russia should have 
priority on all materials necessary to 
supply her with munitions of war. The 
morning paper informs us in flaming 
headlines that the United States is to aid 
the Far East “red” Army and that this 
country, as an outstanding feature of its 
program to aid Rusia, will be a major 
source of supplies for the Soviet far 
eastern army. 

An Associated Press dispatch of August 
2 advises that 175,000 employees will be 
thrown out of work because the New Deal 
was preparing to close the doors on the 
Nation’s $250,000,000 silk and hosiery in- 
dustry. 

Nineteen Hundred Corporation, locat- 
ed in St. Joseph, in the Fourth Michigan 
Congressional District, which makes 1,300 
electric washing machines a day, has 
been advised through the newspapers 
that it must cut its production 30 per- 
cent. This order, if and when it comes 
down, means that several hundred men 
will be thrown out of work. Just what 
are they to do? And who is to take care 
of them and their families while they are 
idle? 

In the same city the Cooper-Wells Co. 
will be affected by the order which results 
in depriving it of its supply of silk, for 
approximately 75 percent of the firm’s 
output is silk hosiery. Four hundred and 
seventy-five persons are employed at the 
St. Joseph plant, while approximately 
350 work at the Decatur, Ala., plant. 
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The silk-freezing order will have a di- 
rect effect on the Warren Featherbone 
factory at Three Oaks, Berrien County, 
also in the Fourth Congressional District 
of Michigan, where silk is used in the 
manufacture of blanket bindings, braids, 
and a number of other items. 

Day before yesterday we passed a tax 
bill which will add more than $3,000,- 
000,000 to the burden of the already over- 
burdened taxpayer. In a few months 
there will be another tax bill calling for 
like, or even greater, payments. 

LOST YOUR JOB? WHY? 


The effect of the Government’s policy 
in granting priority orders for all mate- 
rial which it wants to manufacture into 
munitions of war to give to Britain, 
China, and Russia, and, for that matter, 
to any other country which may ask, is 
to close thousands of small manufactur- 
ing plants throughout the country and to 
throw hundreds of thousands of men and 
women out of work. 

Only a fool would believe it possible to 
impose and collect additional taxes while 
drying up the source from which those 
taxes must be collected. Who pays the 
taxes which Congress imposes? Corpora- 
tions engaged in industrial production, 
businessmen, workingmen. 

We all know that the effect of the ad- 
ministration’s present program of giving 
away billions upon billions of dollars’ 
worth of material, of depriving industrial 
plants of the raw material necessary to 
enable them to operate, makes it abso- 
lutely impossible for those industrial con- 
cerns to continue in business and to pay 
a tax; and the billions of dollars which 
are imposed and which are paid in hid- 
den taxes by the workingmen cannot be 
paid if the men are unemployed. 

No one having at heart and keeping in 
mind the continued existence of this 
Government would pursue such a ruin- 
ous policy. Can it be that the adminis- 
tration, not satisfied with bankrupting 
the Nation, intends to drive our people 
until, in desperation, they revolt? 

Factory after factory is on the verge 
of being forced to close its doors. There 
are hundreds of men, businessmen and 
representatives of small concerns, here 
in Washington, begging of bureaucrats, 
who never had a constructive idea in 
their whole lives, for material to enable 
them to continue in existence—to give 
employment to the people of their home 
towns. But in all too many instances 
they are told that the needs of Britain, 
of China, of Russia must be supplied 
first. 

Is our whole industrial system to be 
bogged down, our people to be unem- 
ployed and finally to suffer want and 
hunger, in order that the war machines 
of Europe may continue to grind out the 
lives of those who are being used by 
Europe’s war lords to carry on their cam- 
paigns of aggression? 

Is it not time that this Congress shakes 
itself together; gets a few constructive 
ideas looking toward the preservation of 
our own Nation, the welfare of our own 
people; calls a halt to the administra- 
tion’s insane policy of involving us in 
the European conflict at the expense not 
only of our material welfare but of our 
freedom as well? 
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I call upon the majority party—the 
leadership of the majority party—to take 
some active steps which will enable the 
small industries throughout the Nation 
to continue in existence—to give em- 
ployment to the millions of people who 
live and heretofore have worked in those 
communities. 





Defense Planning 
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Or 


HON. FRANK C. OSMERS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 6, 1941 
LETTER OF MAJ. GEN. WILLIAM C. RIVERS 


Mr. OSMERS, Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following letter of Maj. 
Gen. Wiliam C. Rivers, retired, which 
was published in the New York Times of 
July 27, 1941: 


[From the New York Times of July 27, 1941] 


DEFENSE PLANNING—CREATION OF NEW CAaBI- 
NET Post VIEWED As NEED 


To the EpiTor or THE New YorK TIMEs: 

Your recent editorial, “Defense Needs 
Planning,” is timely and important. You 
enumerate a number of deficiencies in 
our national-defense program—deficiencies 
pointed out by your military reporter, Han- 
son W. Baldwin. Among these are that after 
@ year of expansion and preparation the 
United States is still months away from ade- 
quate combat efficiency; that not a single 
division is yet ready for war; we are still 
training for a 1917 war; that practically 
nothing has been done to weed out the 
senior officers who are wedded to ancient con- 
cepts or who are unfit for positions of re- 
sponsibility. Also, that there is still excessive 
emphasis on the foot soldier, bayonet fight- 
ing, and grenade throwing, and not enough 
on the tank and the collaboratfon of planes 
and tanks. 

You also mention the voluminous report 
submitted by the House Military Affairs Com- 
mittee, which complains of a series of major 
failures and delays. You state the War De- 
partment has asked Congress to authorize 
a purge of unfit Army officers. Your own 
opinion is that “lack of proper planning is 
the result of lack of proper organization to 
do that planning. Where the country lacks 
proper defense organization is at the very 
top. There is still vital need of a board 
whose individual members are not tied down 
by pressing routine duties and who can view 
the defense picture as a single whole.” 

PLANNING BOARD OPPOSED 

Your recommendation is for an advisory 
War Planning Board to contain the best stra- 
tegical brains of the Army, Navy, and air 
forces, as well as civilian industrial and eco- 
nomic experts and first-rate nonspecial minds. 
Boards are useful as policy-making instru- 
ments but are not as a rule so effective as 
executives. We have long had many boards 
in our defense services, principally to coordi- 
nate various activities. Coordination in- 
volves, or at least invites, compromise and 
delay. 5 

Much experience with boards during my 
long service in the Army causes me to doubt 











the wisdom of your recommendation for an 
advisory War Planning Board. Prompt and 
effective action demands the employment of 
individuals in important positions. Their 
responsibility is personal and clear. What 
we require at this important time is an addi- 
tional Cabinet officer—a Cabinet Minister of 
Defense. 

Such an official should aid the President in 
inspecting and supervising the efficiency and 
relative progress of three coequal armed 
branches—the Navy, the Army, and the Air 
Corps—as is done in Britain, Germany, and 
20 other countries. A small national-defense 
college should be created under the Minister 


_of Defense. The students would be a limited 


number of officers of the three services, with 
a few civilians from some of the other Gov- 
ernment departments. 


SMALL STAFF NEEDED 


The minister would require but a small 
staff. The three civilians at the head of the 
three armed services would each have large 
staffs as at present. Unity of command would 
be assured because the portions of the Air 
Corps which go to war with the Navy and with 
the Army would be all the time in peace ac- 
tually with and under the orders of these re- 
spective branches—for training and indoc- 
trination. A reserve force of the Air Corps 
would be retained by the Chief of the Air 
Corps, subject to the disposition of the min- 
ister of defense. We need a single homo- 
geneous United States Air Corps with its own 
laws for pay, promotion, and retirement. 

Such an organization would result in great 
improvement in operations and in great sav- 
ings of public funds. 

As to our having in the Army some officers 
who are not competent, this is natural, be- 
cause we lack any system of selection in the 
promotion of Army officers in the grades up 
to that of colonel. All the navies of all na- 
tions have such a system and all the impor- 
tant armies save only ours also use the sys- 
tem of selection in promoting Army officers. 
Therefore, we are now doing much the same 
thing we have done when an emergency ap- 
pears. We are experimenting with some of 
our Army officers in order to compare their 
relative efficiency, when this should have been 
done carefully in peacetime. 


COMPETITION FAVORED 


This experimenting with the assignments of 
some of our higher officers has in the past 
produced almost unbelievable results. It in- 
evitably delays and mars the early training of 
some of the new forces. The history of ad- 
ministration indicates that no bureau in 
which the officials have a life tenure of office 
will ever retire or discharge in a thorough 
manner the less competent persons. An au- 
tomatic rystem, such as selection, insures the 
competition which is effective. 

The question of air power and the proper 
organization for our defense forces must now 
be viewed after study of the capture of Crete. 
The capture of Crete in a few days was an 
epoch-making event in warfare. The British 
were in possession of Crete. They had an 
army there, with defended positions, artil- 
lery, tanks, and other heavy equipment. The 
Germans carried to Crete thousands of in- 
fantry soldiers in transport planes and in 
gliders. The Germans captured Crete with- 
out tanks and artillery and special equip- 
ment. The airplanes not only brought the 
German troops to Crete but the dive bombers 
acted in the place of tanks and artillery in 
battle to aid in defeating the British forces 
on the island. We now see that airplanes 
can be the principal instruments both in seiz- 
ing and in holding positions. The Air Corps 
is not, therefore, as many have claimed, 
merely an auxiliary force in war. 

WILLIAM C. RIVERS, 
Major General, United States Army, Retired. 
New York, July 24, 1941. 
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Too Many Dollar-a-Year Men—Corporate 
Connections and Biases of Business 
Representatives Now Functioning in the 
O. P. M. 
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HON. JOHN M. COFFEE 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 6, 1941 


ARTICLE IN THE AUGUST PEOPLE'S 
LOBBY BULLETIN 


Mr. COFFEE of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include an article 
which appears in the current issue of the 
Bulletin of the People’s Lobby, Inc., and 
which was prepared by thai nonprofit 
corporation for educational and con- 
structive purposes. it was thought ad- 
visable to advise the people of affiliations 
of certain people now identified with 
public agencies. The article is as fol- 
lows: 

Wuo’s WHo In WALL STREET’s Wark IN WaSH- 
INGTON—Two BILLIONS OF WAR CONTRACTS TO 
Business REPRESENTATIVES IN GOVERNMENT 
At Teast $2,000,000,000 of war contracts, up 

to the first week in June, had gone to con- 

cerns with controlling officers in the Govern- 
ment making the contracts, an investigation 
the People’s Lobby has had made shows. 

Specific contracts amount to $1,126,020,978, 
exclusive of contracts for fuel, supplies, con- 
struction, and expansion, and of contracts to 
subsidiaries, subcontracting, and corporations 
to cover up, controlled by these corporations. 
These include: 

American Brass Corporation: James H. 
Madden and James T. Kemp, both in Office 
of Production Management, $6,857,101. 

Bethlehem Steel Co.: George F. Hocker, 
VU. P. M.. $71,449.442. 

Chrysler Corporation: Edmund S. Chap- 
man, Chief Light Ordnance Unit, O. P. M., 
$34,179,529. 

Colorado Fuel and Iron Corporation: 
George M. Kirk, O. P. M., $4,587,200. 

Crucible Steel Co.: Frank E. Spencer, 
O. P. M., $14,184,446. 

Dravo Co.: Alex W. Dann, Office of Trans- 
portation, $10,830,481. 

General Electric Co.: F. B. Cliffe, Carl M. 
Lynge, O. P. M., $106,754.743. 

General Motors Corporation: William 
Knudsen, O. P. M.; Frederick C. Horner, 
Office of Transportation; and E. F. Johnson, 
Benson A. Waderiow, Bayard B. Kunkle, and 
John L. Pratt, all O. P. M., $324,403,069. 

International Harvester Co.: Richard E. 
Evans, $9,368,738. 

Lukens Steel Co.: A. J. O'Leary, O. P. M., 
$8,000,719. 

Murray Corporation of America: Clarence 
W. Avery, O. P. M., $3,079,680. 

Procter & Gamble: Rich R. Deupree, O. P. 
M., $24,720,000. 

United Aircraft and Transportation: 
George J. Mead, O. P. M., $186,439,438. 

United States Steel Corporation: E. R. 
itettinius, O. P. M., $5,548,143. 

Western Electric Co.: J. F. McKermann, 
O. P. M., $22,017,520. 

Westinghouse Electric Manufacturing Co.: 
E. C. Brandt, O. P. M., $37,747,430. 


Available :ecords do not reveal whether 
contracts were open bidding or cost plus. 

The 6 months’ delay in the armaments 
program, due to quibbling over taxes and 
payments, with corporation officials’ acting 
in a dual capacity as Government and as 
economic royalist representatives, has im- 
Feriled the safety of all of America’s crmed 
forces. 

DU PONT AND CARNEGIE STEEL 


Du Pont contracts amount to $170,329,955, 
and Carnegie Illinois Steel to $65,191,582, 
but perhaps since the Du Ponts have mar- 
ried into the Roosevelt family, Du Ponts are 
no longer “economic royalists.” Du Pont is 
controlled by General Motors, whose presi- 
dent, William S. Knudsen, is Director, Office 
of Production Management, and Frederick 
P. Keppel, president of Carnegie Steel, is in 
Nelson Rcckefeller’s division. 


LIGHT ON SLEEPING SICKNESS OF DEFENSE PRO- 
GRAM—ORGANIZATION OF DEFENSE PROGRAM 


The organization of the defense program 
has brought to Washington scores of men 
from the ranks of business—primarily big 
business. It is in the defense organizations 
that business influence in Government ad- 
ministration and policy has reached its peak. 

From the beginning of the defense pro- 
gram much of the administration and a ma- 
jor share of the determination of policy has 
been in the hands of men who have been 
and still are connected with business. 

A number of men from the ranks of big 
business are today the most important ad- 


' ministrators of the defense program: Wil- 


liam 8S. Knudsen, president of General Mc- 
tors Corporation since 1937, now in charge 
of the Office of Production Management; 
Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., chairman of the 
board of United States Steel Corporation 
and an old associate of Mr. Knudsen in Gen- 
eral Motors, now director, Priorities Divi- 
sion of the O. P. M.; John David Biggers, 
president, Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co., an- 
other experienced automobile man, now di- 
rector of production of O. P. M.; Roy Jack- 
son, formerly associated with Ford Motor Co., 
1928-31, General Motors Export Co. 1931-34, 
and United States Steel Export Co. 1938 to 
date, now administrative officer of the 
O. P. M.; Ralph Budd, president, Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy Railroad Co., now 
Commissioner of the Office of Transportation 
of the O. E. M. 

Business influence on policy and adminis- 
tration consists of much more than the 
presence of men such as those mentioned. 
To these must be added the dollar-a-year 
men and those who serve W. O C.—without 
compensation. Shake-ups in the defense 
organization have not changed this. Big 
business has not lost its influence. 


DOLLAR~A-YEAR MEN DOMINATE 


In the second week in June there were ap- 
proximately 265 dollar-a-year men serving in 
the various defense agencies. 

There were 11 in the Office of Transporta- 
tion, 22 in the Defense Mediation Board; 31 
in the Office of the Coordination of Commer- 
cial and Cultural Relations Between the 
American Republics (Mr. Rockefeller re- 
ported 36 dollar-a-year men to the House 
Committee on Appropriations, but the Office 
for Emergency Management has released the 
names of only 31); 7 in the Office of Price 
Administration and Civilian Supply; 8 serving 
the Advisory Commission to the Council of 
National Defense; 186 in the Office of Produc- 
tion Management—Production 92, Priorities 
22, Labor 37, Purchase 35. (Donald Nelson, 
director of the Purchase Division, reported 40 
to the House Committee on Appropriations, 
but the O. E. M. has released the names of 
only 35.) 

Of this number, at least 42 are presidents 
of corporations. The majority of these are 
major corporations such as General Motors, 
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Dravo Corporation, Atlantic Greyhound Cor- 
poration, American Airlines, Inc., American 
Coffee Corporation, Carnegie Corporation, 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co., Procter & 
Gamble Co., etc. 

At least 8 of these men have been asso- 
ciated in a direct capacity with investment or 
banking concerns. Well over half have been 
involved in the immediate management of 
business concerns. 

Of the total, only about 42 are technicians, 
engineers, or professional men. 

Spread through all of the defense agencies 
are to be found 17 men connected with trade 
associations and business institutes. 

In O. P. M. a majority of dollar-a-year men 
have been active administrators. 

These men are the economic royalists made 
famous by the President’s denunciations in 
the early years of the New Deal. Many of 
their connections extend to more than one 
corporation and to countries throughout the 
world, including Germany. 


PROTECTING PROFITS 


In the field of production the influence of 
the dollar-a-year men has been against any 
proposal to reorganize industry for greater 
efficiency if it would interfere with their 
profit position. 

The arms program and the domestic econ- 
omy are now suffering from shortages of cer- 
tain raw materials and finished products. 
One of the major jobs in the early days of 
the arms program was to estimate the amount 
of raw materials and the productive capacity 
needed to provide production of goods for 
the civilian and military economy. The de- 
gree of influence of business on the early 
decisions of the defense agencies can be traced 
item by item to dollar-a-year men in the 
defense set-up. This applies to aluminum, 
steel, automobiles, rail transportation, and 
electricity. 


GOVERNMENT MUST TAKE INDUSTRIES TO DEFEND 
AMERICA 

The Federal Government must at once: 

1. Take over every major industry, as well 
as every defense industry, including trans- 
portation and the banking and credit system, 
on the basis of a fair, instead of a fictitious 
capitalization, and put technicians and pro- 
duction engineers in charge—io insure pro- 
duction. 

2. Create a representative commission to 
plan for arms and civilian needs, with an 
executive with plenary powers to order 
planned production. 

Prompt and complete mechanization will 
reduce the dangers of America’s defenders 
in uniform. 

Such mechanization, and the provision of 
munitions and equipment, cannot be ob- 
tained promptly, and civilian necds met, 
under private ownership, or private control. 





Better Get Ready 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN M. HOUSTON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 6, 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM THE NEWTON (KANS.) 
EVENING KANSAN-REPUBLICAN 


Mr. HOUSTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
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ReEcorpD, I include the following timely edi- 
torial from the Newton (Kans.) Evening 
Kansan-Republican of July 30, 1941: 


{From the Newton (Kans.) ‘Evening Kansan- 
Republican of July 30, 1941] 


BETTER GET READY 


The continual pounding on the national- 
defense program, the enormous appropria- 
tions of money by Congress, incidents such as 
the appeal for old aluminum, are gradually 
bringing the people nearer to the war area. 
Almost every day the United States draws a 
step nearer to actual participation in the war. 
We are already in the war zones. Maybe it 
is now only up to Hitler or Japan to strike the 
first blow and we shall be in up to our ears. 

Perhaps we on the sidelines cannot always 
see as clearly as the team manager sitting on 
the players’ bench. Maybe the Commander 
in Chief and the expert advisers in Washing- 
ton, from the close-up seats, are seeing things 
that the ordinary spectator cannot discern. 
Maybe they think it is necessary to take all 
of these warlike steps and take chances of 
overstepping what is considered our rights as 
‘a neutral nation. 

This much seems certain to all concerned 
in this country, that we had better hurry up 
our program of preparedness if we are going 
to continue knocking chips off the shoulders 
of other people. 

In that connection, and whether we like 
it or not, and whether it is treating fair with 
the soldiers, the ominous conditions that now 
prevail make it seem advisable to hold all the 
armed forces we have at our command in 
service and add to them as rapidly as new 
men can be absorbed and trained. 

It is probably almost universally felt by 
United States people that getting into the war 
is practically inevitable. We do not want to 
wake up in the middle of the night and find 
that we are in and have no inadequate de- 
fense force to do the actual fighting. It 
begins to look like everybody, both citizen and 
soldier, had better get into training for what- 
ever tasks participation in war may entail. 








The Sugar Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 6, 1941 


LETTERS FROM AMERICAN SUGAR CANE 
LEAGUE AND THE NATIONAL SUGAR 
REFINING CO. 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
‘ leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following letters: 


AMERICAN SuGAR CANE LEAGUE OF 
THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, INC., 
New Orleans, July 2, 1941. 
Hon. HALE Boscs, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Boccs: I notice during the de- 
bates in the Senate on bill S. 937 at page 4596 
of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp for June 2 that 
Senator GEorGE was under the impression 
that the sugar producers of this country are 
afforded protection to the extent of $47 per 
ton, this being $37 per ton protection fur- 
nished by tariff and $10 per ton afforded by 
reason of the processing taxes. 

If we applied these figures to the 1940 con- 
Sumption, we would have to multiply 6,865,- 
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402 tons by $47 and as a result, we would get 
$322,673,894 protection allegedly given the 
sugar producers of this country. This, as 
you know, is ridiculous. The actual protec- 
tion afforded the sugar producers of this 
country for 1940 should be arrived at as fol- 
lows: At the full-duty rate of 1.875 cents 
per pound, they were afforded $37.50 per ton 
on the 24,177 tons of full-duty sugar; at the 
preferential rate of 0.9 cent per pound, they 
were afforded $18 per ton protection on the 
1,311,356 tons of sugar from Cuba. Thus 
we see that the domestic sugar producers 
were afforded a total of $24,511,045.50 protec- 
tion as against the alleged $322,673.894, or 
an actual difference of $298,162,848.50. It is 
erroneous to figure the $10 per ton processing 
tax as protection of the domestic producers 
as against foreign producers, because this tax 
is paid by all producers, whether continental, 
domestic, or foreign. 

The figure which Senator Grorce used is 
one of the pets of certain administrative offi- 
cials of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture and was originally thought up in 1936 
in a statement which was issued by the then 
Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. Henry A. WAL- 
Lace. In this statement, Mr. WALLACE said: 
“The total cost to American consumers of 
sugar purchased under the quota system dur- 
ing the calendar year 1936 has been estimated 
(without allowance for the revenue of ap- 
proximately $40,000,000 the United States 
Treasury received from import duties on 
sugar, or for the possible increase in world 
price that might have resulted from changed 
conditions) at approximately $350,000,000 in 
excess of the depressed prices that prevailed 
in the world market.” 

You will notice how closely this figure 
which Mr. WALLACE used in 1936 approximates 
the figure that I arrived at by multiplying 
the total consumption for 1940 by $47 per 
ton. 

You will also notice that even in 1936 Mr. 
WALLACE limited his statement to the calen- 
dar year 1936, and he also made the state- 
ment that his $350,000,000 estimate did not 
include $40,000,000 which had been received 
by the Treasury from import duties on sugar, 
nor did it include “the possible increase in 
world price that might have resulted from 
changed conditions.” This last quote is 
really the bug in the rug. 

A great deal has been said about the differ- 
ence between the world price and the cost 
of sugar to the American consumer. It must 
be remembered that for practical purposes 
the world price only affects a very small 
amount of sugar in this hemisphere because 
the only sugar that is sold at the world price 
here in any volume is that part of the dis- 
tressed sugars in the West Indies, which are 
usually sold to Great Britain, and the full 
duties brought into this country from San 
Domingo and Peru. That is what Mr. WaL- 
LACE meant by “the possible increase in the 
world price that might have resulted from 
changed conditions.” He was saying, in other 
words, that if a large purchaser, like the 
American consumer, went into the world mar- 
ket for any volume of sugar, the world mar- 
ket would not stay at its then low figure, but 
would approximate che American price with- 
in a very short time. 

When we consider that in 1940, out of a 
total of 6,865,402 tons of sugar there was only 
approximately 24,000 tons of so-called world- 
price sugar sold in this country, we are still 
letting the tail wag the dog if we try to make 
a direct comparison between the American 
price and the world price insofar as it affects 
the American consumer. 

A parallel could be drawn by finding some 
distressed farmer who would sell about 3.000 
bales of cotton at one-half the prevailing 
price and then proclaiming to the world that 
this was the price of cotton throughout the 
United States. 

I believe that the information I have given 
you above is a much more fair picture of the 












protection situation insofar as it affects sugar 
than that given yc.u by other informants. 

While I am on the subject, I would like to 
take a little more of your time to show just 
why we feel that the sugar people in Louisi- 
ana are not being given the full protection 
that they have earned. In going over the 
books of -everal of the Louisiana sugar-pro- 
ducing companies I find that they each pay 
all of the following taxes: 

Federal income tax, State income tax, 
Louisiana corporaticn franchise tax, Federal 
capital-stock tax, Federal miscellaneous- 
processing tax, Federal sugar-processing tax, 
Federal unjust-enrichment tax, Federal doc- 
umentary-stamp tax, Susiness license tax, 
store license tax, store permit tax, truck and 
auto license, Louisiana public-welfare sales 
and use tax, social-security tax, real-estate 
tax, equipment tax. 

One such company with an investment of 
slightly over a million dollars paid these taxes 
in the following amounts during the follow- 
ing years: 1936, $68,796; 1937, $71,100; 1938, 
$59,163; 1939, $40,228; a total of $239,349 for 
the 4-year period, or more than 25 percent of 
their total investment paid out in taxes dur- 
ing the 4-year period. 

As you know, all of these taxes go to sup- 
port the cost of government and to support 
the American standard of living, and I would 
like for you to ask informed officials from the 
Department of Agriculture just how many 
of these taxes, or like taxes, the producers 
of sugar in Cuba, the Philippines, San Do- 
mingo, Peru, and even Puerto Rico, pay 
toward maintaining the American Govern- 
ment and the American standard of living. I 
am asking you to ask them how many of 
these taxes are paid to the American Govern- 
ment, because after all it is our market, the 
American market, in which they are asking 
to sell their sugar. 

As you well know, in any endeavor the 
producer of a commodity has to use a cer- 
tain amount of his productive capacity or 
he becomes a victim of the law of dimin- 
ishing returns, and that is what we in Louisi- 
ana fear. Let us examine the record for a 
moment and see just why, under the 1937 
Sugar Act, we are justified in fearing this. 

Studies conducted by the experimental sta- 
tion of the Louisiana State University, and 
studies conducted by individual agencies, 
have definitely stated and proven that when a 
farm produces sugarcane for sugar, from 66 
percent to 75 percent of its total cultivable 
acreage should be in sugarcane. We here in 
Louisiana were required to plow up cane in 
1939 and in 1940 in order to meet the regu- 
lations issued by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture pursuant to his authority under the 
Sugar Act of 1937. As a result, we had the 
following acreage conditions during the first 
3 years of the operation of the Sugar Act 
of 1937 on farms which raised sugarcane for 
sugar: 





Cropland on 
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13-year cverage. 


Thus we see that instead of having the 
ability to use 66 percent of our cultivable land 
for cane, we were forced, in order to comply 
with the 1937 Sugar Act, to only use 32.54 per- 
cent in 1937, 42.19 percent in 1938, and 29.03 
percent in 1939. The 1940 cropland figures 
are not yet available, but the percentage for 
1940 will be even less than the 1939 percen- 
tage. Thus, I believe you can readily under- 
stand why we not only fear the law of 
diminishing returns, but resent the fact that 
our industry has been called inefficient by 
the officials of the Department of Agriculture. 
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It is inefficient only because we are prohibited 
by Federal law from using our full productive 
capacity in the production of a crop of which 
approximately 70 percent of the amount con- 
sumed by the American public is imported. 

We not only feel, but we know. that if we 
were allowed to use our full productive 
capacity, we could and would, put sugar in 
the hands of the consuming public at a cost 
below that which they pay for practically any 
other food. We know that we could and 
would stand between the American consumer 
and the exorbitant price that they had to 
pay for sugar during the one time in recent 
years when the continental American supply 
was exhausted, and we were dependent on 
these low-cost producing countries who, al- 
though their cost of production was low, their 
price was high. 

As a specific instance, you wil! recall that 
Cuba very generously offered to sell one crop 
of raw sugar to the United States Government 
at 18 cents per pound, and at that time sugar 
did go to a point where housewives were 
forced to pay 25 cents per pound for it in 
the refined form. 

You might also recall that the only thing 
that stopped this wild skyrocketing in the 
price of sugar was another American-produced 
crop coming on the market. More recently, 
to be specific, in September 1939, when the 
price of sugar began to skyrocket, Cuba did 
not sell in this country one single pound of 
sugar when the President lifted quotas. In 
this case again it was the domestic sugar that 
broke the skyrocketinz prices. 

As I have stated above, we know that we 
can produce eugar so that it is one of the 
cheapest foods that the American public con- 
sumes. We know that our farming practices 
on the acreage which we are allowed to culti- 
vate are efficient because if they were not, we 
certainly could not produce from 29 to 31 tons 
of green material per acre of land and do this 
year after year. 

With conditions as they are today, we feel 
that we should be given a chance to show the 
Government and the people of the United 
States that we can and will produce sugar ata 
very reasonable cost, and at the same time 
make a living for ourselves and our children. 

I feel that the most effective means of al- 
lowing whe domestic industry to demonstrate 
i's ability would be the passage by Congress 
of the Coffee bill (H, R. 3582) so that this 
would then become a part of the 1937 Sugar 
Act, as amended, in the event that Congress 
decides to extend the 1937 Sugar Act for 
another year. 

Very truly yours, 
Cuas. A. FARWELL, 
Chairman, Educational Committee. 


THE NATIONAL SuGAR REFINING Co., 
New York, July 28, 1941. 
Hon. Hae Bocecs, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Boccs: I have read with interest 
your remarks in the House on July 17 about 
pending sugar legislation. I note on page 
6141 of the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD you are 
quoted as saying: 

“The National Sugar Refining Co. and Farr 
& Co. of New York have known interests in 
several sugar mills in Cuba.” 

In the interest of accuracy, I would like 
to say that the National Sugar Refining Co. 
has no interest in sugar mills in Cuba or else- 
where. Our activities are confined solely to 
the refining of raw cane sugar. I know that 
you would wish to have this for the record. 

I might add that I am hopeful that the 
whole industry—beet, cane, and refining— 
may be able tc work out some joint proposal 
for future legislation. 

Very truly yours, 
ELLSWORTH BUNKER, 
President, 


Uniting America to Produce—For 


War, for Peace 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. HOUSTON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Wednesday, August 6, 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM THE AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN 


Mr. HOUSTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following timely edi- 
torial from the July 26, 1941, issue of the 
American Lumberman: 


[From the American Lumberman for July 
26, 1941] 


UNITING AMERICA TO PRODUCE—FOR WAR, FOR 
PEACE 


Should this be a long war, the decisive 
weapon is certain to be food control. And 
when the military phases of the war are over, 
food will write and underwrite the peace. 

Ovr problem just now is not merely that 
of raising all we can. World food production, 
outside the European fighting zone, is enor- 
mous; and yet millions are facing starvation. 
This is due in part to the break-down of 
transportation; but it is due in part to un- 
balanced production. 

It is our problem to produce not only the 
amounts but also the kinds of food that will 
win the war and make the peace. American 
agriculture, like American industry, is quite 
certain to be attached to an international 
economy. At present it is a war economy, 
but it will change to an international peace 
economy when the shooting war is over. 
Agricultural changes are being made now. 
Admittedly they are as far-reaching as any 
changes that have come to American farms in 
a hundred years. 

Every European country is rationing food; 
and no one of these countries is allowing its 
people the calories needed to maintain normal 
health. 

The British are allowed about 80 percent cf 
the needed amount, the Germans about 70 
percent, the Poles 25 percent or less. These 
are allowed amounts; but few people are able 
to buy that much, either because they lack 
money or because markets lack supplies. 

Correspondents on the Continent tell us 
about the increase of pellagra, tuberculosis, 
and the long list of other diseases caused by 
malnutrition. 

These are grim aspects of the hunger war. 

It is »gainst the background of the food 
race and the starvation in Europe that the 
American Lumberman offers a suggestion. 
It is that the United States prepare now to 
help feed our Suropean neighbors during the 
period of exhaustion after the war closes and 
before cfficial control and distribution of food 
can be started. We know, of course, that the 
Department of Agricuiture is planning big 
food reserves to be used for diplomatic as well 
as for humanitarian purposes. But the need 
will be so great that private and community 
resources can well be used to supplement the 
Department’s reserves. Our suggestion is to 
make use of these speecial resources for purely 
humanitarian pulposes. 

Such popular methods of food production 
should not and need not interfere with official 
projects. But when all such allowances are 
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made, there is still a big supply of land, labor, 
equipment, and good will. Food so produced 
ought to be used to feed Europeans without 
regard to nationality. 

Surplus wheat can »e fed to poultry, dairy 
herds, and meat-producing animals. It would 
not take so much official labor and inspection 
to insure against upsetting the wheat-produc- 
tion control and to see that food so produced 
went into the »ost-war gift warehouses. 

In nearly every community there is a can- 
ning factory that operates during fairly short 
periods. Such a plant could be utilized in 
preserving fruits and vegetables. It has been 
proved that with simple home equipment 
vegetables can be tinned that meet profes- 
sional standards. Four-H Clubs could be 
enlisted, cooperative project: started. 

The idea is that the people of the United 
States, the people themuelves, begin produc- 
ing and storing vast supplies of food of kinds 
not subject to spoilage- canned meats, poul- 
try, vegetables ane fruits, cheese, powdered 
milk and eggs, vitamin concentrates. 

This would not be charity in the sense that 
the people make a free gift of their materials 
and labor. These should be paid for by the 
Government at moderate, agreed prices; put- 
ting the undertaking on a business basis and 
permitting the unemployed and those with 
spare time to make some modest earnings. 
This would cost the Government something; 
but meanwhile the United States is appro- 
priating billions for munitions and other 
fighting equipment for our overseas friends, 
and we look upon these appropriations as 
virtual gifts. We consider this fighting 
equipment as gifts to help save our kind of 
civilization. But civilization depends upon 
people. The job of saving civilization will 
not be done unt:l] the people themselves are 
saved. 

The purpose would be not to sell these sup- 
plies of fooa but to contribute them to Europe 
through the Government as an American 
gift to our needy overseas neighbors. 

There would have to be a minimum amount 
of official supervision to see that no advan- 
tages were taken of relaxed agricultural regu- 
lations; some professional help, say from the 
W. P. A.’s food experts, to make sure of 
standards. But in the main it would be a 
people’s undertaking, managed by the people 
themselves through their own chosen com- 
munity, county, anc State committees and 
headed up by a popularly chosen national 
committee. This is important both in creat- 
ing morale and in releasing the maximum of 
popular interest and popular will. 

There are plenty of reasons at home and 
abroad for making America a great food 
reservoir. 

It will save human lives. The United 
States is better able than is any other country 
to undertake this humanitarian mission. 

It would appeal to American kindliness and 
generosity; and it would channel the average 
American's desire to do his personal bit in a 
great crisis. Home defense is constantly be- 
sieged by people asking, “What can I do?” 
The American people in this practical way 
can prove that we have a regard for and want 
to help our neighbors. 

Mr. Hoover’s feeding of European children 
after the first war won us more respect and 
understanding than did all our post-war 
loans. We lost the loans; but Mr. Hoover 
and his associates did save the children. It 
was the lost loans and not the saved children 
that created animosities. 

Our world friends are not numerous. We 
promised aid to attacked countries and were 
not able to deliver it. We have taken sides in 
this war; and for reasons that seem good to 
us and because of factors we cannot control 
we express our partisanship in a slowly rising 
tide of munitions. We need friends, and while 
we cannot buy them and should not try we 
can prove that we are worthy of friendship 
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and ha‘e not forgotten. It is an idea in which 
every successful businessman recognizes 
merit. Lend a helping hand to your cus- 
tomer when he is in need. When his feet 
find solid ground again he will be a stanch 
customer and friend. 

Finally, we need unity among ourselves; 
and one road to national unity is shared work 
for something larger than ourselves. This is 
a good-neighbor opportunity. 
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LETTER FROM THE ADVERTISING FED- 
ERATION OF AMERICA 


Mr. MARTIN J. KENNEDY. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the follow- 
ing letter: 


ADVERTISING FEDERATION OF AMERICA, 
New York, N. Y., July 31, 1941. 
Hon. Rozert L. DouGHTON, 
Chairman, Ways and Means Committee, 
United States House of Representa- 
tives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: The Advertising Federation of 
America hereby expr'sses itself in strenuous 
opposition to the proposed taxes on radio and 
outdoor advertising as contained in H. R. 5417. 

We consider any tax on advertising, regard- 
less of the medi. affected, as harmful to the 
economy of our Nation and detrimental to 
our well-established system of distributing 
consumer goods. 

The power of advertising as the selling force 
of industry and as the stimulator and stabi- 
lizer of commodity distribution must be pro- 
tected. This is necessary in supporting the 
base for emergency taxes, for any impairment 
in the use of advertisin; by taxation will in 
turn affect ijistribution and the revenues de- 
rived therefrom. In our opinion, a tax on 
advertising will defeat its own purpose. 

We are mindful that vast sums of money 
must be raised by our Government for na- 
tional defense. This involves the greatest 
merchandising effort in the history of our 
country. Hence it is that our merchandising 
machinery must be keyed up to the highest 
notch of efficiency. 

Business uses advertising to maintain and 
increase its outlets for goods. Unless such 
outlets are maintained and increased during 
the coming years, the expanded income on 
which taxes are based will not be forthcom- 
ing. Nothing should be done, therefore, to 
cripple the merchandising machine that pro- 
duces income, and a tax on advertising will 
bring that very result. Income must be 
taxed,.but to tax the process which creates 
income is an economic fallacy. 

Advertising does not encourage indiscrimi- 
nate expenditure for civilian goods during 
the period of national defense. On the con- 
trary, it is used to regulate and stimulate 
the proper flow of consumer goods based on 
the products available for nondefense pur- 
poses. Advertising will divert public demand 
to merchandise that can be supplied with- 
out harming our defense production and 


thus keep employment and distribution in 
nondefense industries at its highest poSsible 
level, 
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As late as May 20, 1941, President Roose- 
velt, in a letter to our organization, said: 

“Advertising has been responsible for many 
of the good things which citizens of the 
United States enjoy. It has been a potent 
force in making available to our citizens the 
products of American skill and ingenuity. 
Without it, many present-day necessities 
would still be luxuries. 

“That force needs now to be applied to- 
ward the maintenance of our accustomed 
standards of living and further progress. 
This may require adjustment but it should 
mean increased effort.” . 

The advertising business in America is 
wholeheartedly behind our Government’s 
monumental efforts for national defense. In 
common with other businesses, it is paying 
today, and will continue to pay, huge sums 
in taxes into our National Treasury. 

We have offered our services to the Gov- 
ernment and will continue to give them 
willingly, as it is our duty to do. 

We strongly urge, however, that a tax on 
advertising, regardless of its nature, will be 
a grave economic mistake and harmful to 
the laudable and patriotic cause to which 
you, your colleagues, and all other good 
Americans are firmly dedicated. 

Respectfully submitted 
ADVERTISING FEDERATION OF AMERICA, 
By CuHar.eEs E. MurpHy, General Counsel, 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, at 
my request the Chief of Engineers has 
furnished me with information on water- 
way improvements by Germany for 
military preparedness. 

While most of the European countries 
have extensive networks of inland water- 
ways, which have played important parts 
in all their wars, Germany’s waterways 
system surpasses those of all other Euro- 
pean countries in design and improve- 
ments for military purposes. 

Widespread public recognition, not 
only of the inherent economy of low cost 
water-borne transportation for peace- 
time use, but also of the strategic value 
of inland waterways in the interest of 
national defense and as supply routes for 
the invasion of adjoining countries has 
long been a basic factor underlying the 
successful development and growth of 
German rivers and canal systems. This 
is demonstrated by the way in which the 
great natural waterways of Germany 
have been connected by canals so that 
water transportation may move to and 
from the country’s frontiers. 

The Kiel Canal, probably the great- 
est military waterway project in the 
world, connects the North Sea through 
Germany to the Baltic Sea, thus provid- 
ing an all-German route between these 
two seas and permitting Germany’s naval 
vessels to avoid traveling around through 
the Kattegat and Skagerrak, where they 





would be exposed to attack from foreign 
navies. This canal is 335 feet wide and 
37 feet deep and can accommodate all 
but a few of the largest ships afloat. 
While we read about its being bombed 
many times, as yet we have not heard 
of its being blocked. While the Russian 
Navy is bottled up in the Baltic, German 
vessels can pass freely from the Baltic 
to the North Sea and into the Atlantic 
Ocean. 

The Rhine rises in Switzerland, flows 
along the border of France, then into 
Germany, and finally turns through The 
Netherlands into the North Sea. The 
portion of the Rhine in Germany and 
The Netherlands is a waterway of consid- 
erable capacity. The Ems, Weser, and 
Elbe flow northwest through Germany 
into the North Sea. The Oder flows 
northwest through Germany into the 
Baltic Sea. These rivers are allimproved 
from their natural state. The opening 
of the ship elevator at Rothensee, near 
Nagdeburg, on October 30, 1938, com- 
pleted the final link in the Midland 
Canal—Mittellandkanal—which unites 
the Rhine with the four natural water- 
courses of the north German plain— 
the Ems, the Weser, the Elbe, and the 
Oder Rivers—thus uniting in one system 
all the rivers of Germany and providing 
for east and west commerce through 
central Germany. As a result, the great 
industrial center of metropolitan Berlin 
has become one of the most important 
inland ports in the country. 

Among the improvements upon which 
work has been pushed for military rea- 
sons was the Adolf Hitler Canal, from 
which the first shovelful of earth was 
dug by Hitler’s erstwhile friend, Rudolph 
Hess. The opening of this canal in De- 
cember 1939 connected the industrialized 
Silesian area around Gleiwitz, in extreme 
eastern Germany, with the Oder River 
and the central German canal system, 
The Hohenzollern Canal, which connects 
Berlin with the Oder River and the great 
naval shipbuilding city of Stettin, on’ an 
estuary of the Baltic, has great military 
value; and the Dortmund-Ems Canal, 
which is a link between the Rhine and 
the northern-central waterway system, 
has much strategic importance. 

Germany’s national policy of locating 
industry at safe distances from her 
frontiers must necessarily be supple- 
mented by transportation lines capable 
of carrying heavy tonnages, and inland 
waterways constitute an ideal strategic 
lay-out in such a program. Germany’s 
amazingly rapid conquest of the major 
part of Europe was aided in no small way 
by her efficient and well-planned trans- 
portation system, of which the network 
of inland waterways is a -vital part. 
Without this efficient system, feeding 
and supplying the powerfully mecha- 
nized armies of Germany undoubtedly 
would have been much less effective. 

The stcry of German waterways is 
not complete without including the 
Danube in southeastern Europe. The 


Danube rises in Germany, flows through 
Austria and forms the boundary between 
Czechoslovakia and Hungary, until it 
turns southward through central Hun- 
gary into Yugoslavia, where it bends 
eastward again to become the boundary 
between Rumania on the north and 











Yugoslavia and Bulgaria on the south, 
and be flows through Rumania to 
Black Sea at Sulina. This water- 
transportation route in southeastern 
Europe has been in use for a very long 
time but national jealousie 
petitions have prevented its maximum 
SS Germany’s pre-war pro- 
planned the completion of a 
Pine: Main-Danube Canal to provide a 
continuous water route for vessels, up to 
1,500 tons, all the way across Europe 
from the North Sea to the Black Sea, 
and when the Nazi Government began to 
foresee the present war it ordered the 
rae eee le aes eoonataniy ot 
easure irrespective of the economics of 
the ww weaiets for peacetime use. The Slavs 
controlled the Danube on the south of 
the difficult Iron Gate section as well as 
where the river passes through Yugo- 
slavia so that they could cut off the Ger- 
man waterway connection with the oil 
and grain of Rumania. This situation 
undoubtedly tended to provoke the Ger- 
man attack on Yugoslavia, and the first 
thing the Germans did was to seize the 
stretch of the Danube passing through 
Yugoslavia. Now that they have com- 
plete control of the Danube, the incen- 
tive to complete the Rhine-Danube 
Canal is greater than ever. 

If the intensive improvement and 
utilization of inland waterways by the 
Germans is a fair criterion of their value, 
it is evident that our own inland water- 
ways system can play an important role 
in the gigantic preparedness program 
ahead of us. As a result of the careful 
planning of the past and of the foresight 
that has been exercised by Congress with 
respect to authorizations and appropria- 
tions, we face the present emergency 
with our waterways in the United States 
in pretty fair shape. This status of pre- 
paredness is in no small measure due to 
the fact that our river and harbor im- 
provements are planned, ccnstructed, 
and administered by our War Depart- 
ment. Although we have done well, we 
should do better bv heeding the trans- 
portation developments of waterways for 
military purposes in foreign countries, 
and seeing that our waterways are still 
further improved and developed in the 
interest of our national defence. 
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. RESOLUTION OF THE BOARD OF COUNTY 
COMMISSIONERS OF KING COUNTY, 
WASH. 





Mr. COFFEE of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, I herewith read in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcorD, by unanimous con- 


S and com-. 
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sent of the House of Representatives, a 
resolution adopted by the Board of 
County Commissioners of King County 
of the State of Washington. 

King County is the largest county in 
point of population in the State. Seattle 
is the county seat and largest city of the 
Pacific Northwest. 

In this resolution, a rank injustice to 
which telephone users have been sub- 
jected is graphically described. The pe- 
titioners memorialize Congress for relief 
through the good offices of the United 
States Bureau of Standards, and urge the 
establishment of an adequate service 
code. I concur in the recommendations 
of the statement. The resolution is as 
follows: 


Whereas, as in many other States of the 
Union, the subsidiary of the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., operating in the State 
of Washington has afforded small demand 
users of local telephone service optional lower 
rates through the medium of a central office 
message-register system, as a preliminary to 
the inauguration of compulsory central office 
message-register rates; and 

Whereas, in June 1938, the Washington 
State unit of the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. (the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph 
Co.) filed compulsory message measured rates 
combined with multiplying zone areas in- 
cluding time units of varying duration re- 
Placing optional flat rates for business service; 
and 

Whereas, associated with the application of 
compulsory message measured rates, the tele- 
phone company proposed the withdrawal of 
the low flat rate four-party residential serv- 
ice, in certain rate areas of this State, now 
enjoyed by moderate-income homes, the 
elimination of which will seriously and ad- 
versely affect the social, civic, and economic 
life of the community; and 

Whereas King County, Wash., as one of the 
large users of the telephone service affected 
by the new rates, contested the reasonable- 
ness of these new rate schedules before the 
State Department of Public Service, and at 
public hearings before that body presented 
conclusive evidence, in brief, as follows: 

(a) No standard or recognized code relating 
to the measurement of local telephone serv- 
ice has been established by low or common 
usage. 

(b) A supervised customer’s tally of mes- 
sage use compared with the telephone com- 
pany’s central office message registers, involv- 
ing 1 month’s survey, of 477 subscribers’ lines, 
indicated only 12 (2.5 percent) agreed with 
the company’s central office message counters, 
66 (13.84 percent) meters, registered less than 
subscribers’ tally by an average of 23 percent, 
and 399 (83.66 percent) meters registered 
more than subscribers’ tally by an average of 
26 percent. An under charge of 1,442 mes- 
sages for (6 subscribers and an overcharge 
of 9,636 for 399 subscribers; and 

Whereas an engineering investigation of the 
causes for such gross variation was made by 
competent engineers and a demonstration at 
a hearing before the State department of 
public service, in the laboratory of the Uni- 
versity of Washington, at Seattle, Wash., dis- 
closed the fact that six (6) inherent defects 
exist in the central-office message-register 
system, certified as the standard system au- 
thorized by the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co.; and 

Whereas a state of confusion and public 
distrust now exists in the telephone service 
rendered to the. public in the State of Wash- 
ington and such distrust will extend into 
other telephone-rate areas of the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., throughout the 
United States, and particularly in the areas 
now served through compulsory message- 
register rates, estimated at over 6,000,000 sub- 
scribers: Now, therefore, be it 
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Resolved, by the Board of County Commis- 
sioners of King County, State of Washington, 
in regular meeting assembled this 26th day of 
May 1941, That it does hereby memorialize 
Congress of the United States for such 

relief as may be available through 
and facilities of the United 
States Bureau of Standards in the establish- 
eae of an een telephone-service code 
and such other aid in the publication and 
enforcement of such code as may be in the 
public interest. 

Passed this 26th day of May 1941. 

Tom SMITH, 
Russet H. FLuENt, 
A. E. PHELPS, 
Board of County Commissioners, King 
County, Wash. 
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Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Speaker, Mr. R. A. Trovatten, Commis- 
sioner, Department of Agriculture, Dairy 
and Food of the State of Minnesota, has 
furnished me with two resolutions dealing 
with subjects of great importance to 
agriculture. 

The Association of North Central Com- 
missioners of Agriculture, representing 
many of the greatest agricultural States 
of our Nation, has condemned in no un- 
certain terms the proposal to modify the 
embargo against the importation of 
dressed meats from Argentina and 
Uruguay. 

The following resolution adopted by 
this Association of Commissioners of 
Agriculture should have the close atten- 
tion of every Member of this House who 
has the interest of the farmer at heart: 


Resolution 1 
Foot-and-mouth disease 


Whereas, as a result of repeated outbreaks 

of “foot-and-mouth disease” in these United 
States prior to 1927, there was enacted in 
hat year a congressional embargo against 
the importation into this country of dressed 
meats and meat products from any country 
where said disease exists; and 

Whereas prior to the imposition of this 
embargo the spread of that disease in this 
country demoralized the domestic livestock 
industry, seriously jeopardized the public 
health and resulted in the expenditure of 
millions of dollars by Federal and State gov- 
ernments and by the livestock industry for 
the eradification of that evil; and 

Whereas the wisdom of that congressional 
embargo, embodied in the Smoot-Hawley 
Tariff Act, has been indubitably justified as 
attested by the fact that since January 1, 
1927, there has been only one minor out- 
break of that disease—in the State of Cali- 
fornia in 1929—which outbreak has since 
been traced directly to a violation of Federal 
regulations relating to the unloading of cer- 
tain materials; and 

Whereas there is increasing evidence from 
authoritative sources that a serious attempt 
is now under way to influence the Presi- 
dent of the United States and Congress to 
circumvent or remove the embargo upon the 
importation of dressed meats and meat 
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products for the benefit of certain foreign na- 
tions in which the said livestock disease is 
prevalent; and 

Whereas any modification of that embargo 
would be inimical to the best interests of this 
Nation and would cause a recurrence of the 
evils existing prior to 1927 as enumerated 
above; and 

Whereas the agricultural and livestock in- 
dustry of this Nation is playing and must 
continue to play, a vital and indispensable 
part in the program of national defense and 
nothing would more seriously affect that bur- 
den and the program of national defense than 
a relaxation of the existing barriers to the 
importation of infected livestock: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we hereby respectfully and 
earnestly importune the President of the 
United States and the Congress of the United 
States for reasons herein stated, to resist any 
attempts, and to refrain from any action de- 
signed to repeal, circumvent, or modify the 
Embargo Act of 1927 relating to the impor- 
tation of dressed meats and meat products 
from foreign lands in which there is prevalent 
foot-and-mouth disease, the most dreaded 
disease known to the livestock industry; be 
it further* 

Resolged, That the Members of the Congress 
be instructed to use their influence to brirg 
about the defeat of the bill designated as 
S. 1613 or H. R. 5032, which under section 3 
would nullify the sanitary pact. 

After thorough discussion, upon motion 
said resolution was unanimously adopted. 

Motion made and seconded that we are un- 
alterably opposed to S. 1613, introduced by 
Mr. JoHNson of Colorado (for Mr. Rryn- 
OLps); also H. R. 5032, by Mr. DovuGHTon, 
to permit the importation of defense articles 
and commodities duty free or any other bill 
purporting to accomplish said objectives as 
being detrimental to our domestic industries 
engaged in producing said defense articles 
and capable of producing adequate quantities 
of such commodities. 


Also, Mr. Speaker, this same Associa- 
tion of Commissioners of Agriculture 
adopted another resolution, herewith 
quoted, which gives the midwestern 
viewpoint on the latest price-fixing pro- 
posals. I insist, Mr. Speaker, that if 
maximum prices are to be set on farm 
products, we are also entitled to a mini- 
mum floor for that price structure. 

Resolution 2 


The North Central Association of Commis- 
sioners, Secretaries, and Directors of Agricul- 
ture, in session at Deadwood this 19th day of 
July 1941, unequivocally endorse the state- 
ment made by the National Association of 
Commissioners, Secretaries, and Directors of 
Agriculture to the Agricultural Committees 
of the House and Senate of the United States 
Congress on May 6, 1941, as follows: 

“Believing that agriculture is entitled to 
equal protection as the foundation upon 
which our national defense must be supported 
and that it should be assured complete 
equality with industry and with labor; and 

“Believing that the domestic price on these 
products should be protected by a tariff or 
excise tax on competing imports to the ex- 
tent that the landed cost equals parity plus 
10 percent; an 

“Believing that the surpluses of these prod- 
ucts of which we produce more than our do- 
mestic requirement be sold in the world mar- 
kets at world prices, and thus put the Ameri- 
can farmer in a position to vigorously com- 
pete in the world markets to regain their 
rightful position to share in the commerce 
of the world: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That we urgently request the 
Congress to provide the means by which the 
farmers of the Nation be paid full parity 
prices on their products consumed in the 
domestic market. 
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“Resolved further, That a copy of this 
resolution be forwarded to the President of 
the United States, the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, the President of the Senate, the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, and to each 
Member of the Senate and House.” 

Farmers, who make up approximately 24 
percent of the population of the Nation, in 
1940 received only 6.9 percent of our national 
income. Whereas during the last World War 
they received approximately 18 percent of the 
national income. Since it is 
through Leon Henderson, Chief of the Office 
of Production Management and Price Stabili- 
zation, to establish a price ceiling over cer- 
tain farm products, we insist that we are 
unalterably opposed to such price ceiling 
being established while prices of the prod- 
ucts farmers are compelled to buy and in- 
cluding interest and taxes which they are 
required to pay are far above parity—the 
farmer’s dollar according to the Bureau of 
Statistics of the United States Department of 
Agriculture on June 1s of this year shows 
the farmer’s dollar in terms of s farm- 
ers are required to buy, including interest 
and taxes, stood at only 91 cents. 

The American farmer is not being per- 
mitted to supply our domestic market to the 
extent of his ability to do so at prices that 
would insure to him his fair share of our 
national income. ‘mports of agricultural 
products and substitutes therefor during 
1940 were $1,638,000,000. Exports of agricul- 
tural products were only $772,329,000; or net 
imports over exports for the year of $865,000,- 
000. To fix a ceiling on farm-commodity 
prices on the present basis of price relation- 
ship and domestic consumption of domes- 
tically produced farm commodities would be 
not only unfair to the American farmer but 
manifestly unsound from a national-defense 
standpoint. 





Opinion United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals, Second Circuit, Decided July 
18, 1941 
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Mr. SWEENEY. Mr. Speaker, the 
House will recall that on December 23, 
1938, there appeared in the Washington 
Merry Go Round column, written by 
Drew Pearson and Robert Allen, a false 
statement charging me in my represent- 
ative capacity as a Member of Congress 
in opposing a gentleman for a Federal 
judgeship in Ohio for the sole reason that 
he was a Jew and not born in the United 
States. Shortly after the publication of 
this article which appeared in several 
hundred newspapers served by these 
writers, I wrote Drew Pearson, author of 
the article, and demanded an apology. 
I never received an answer to my letter, 
much less an apology. On May 25, 1939, 
I placed in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the 
libelous article complained of and my 
letter to Drew Pearson. Shortly there- 
after at my direction my chief counsel, 
Hon. John J. O’Connor of New York, 
formerly a Member of Congress, insti- 
tuted law suits against the authors of the 








article complained of, the United Fea- 
tures Syndicate, which handles the Merry 
Go Round column and sells the same to 
certain newspapers and practically every 
newspaper large and small that published 
the article. To date we have secured 
three settlements and received approxi- 
mately 100 retractions and apologies from 
certain newspapers which carried the ar- 
ticle in question. In some jurisdictions 
we have lost cases on the pleadings, the 
court holding the action not libelous per 
se. In other jurisdictions courts have 
arbitrarily dismissed our cases because 
of the power of the press. 

In our case against the Clarksburg 
Publishing Co., tried to a jury in January 
1941 in the District Court of the United 
States for the Northern District of West 
Virginia, presided over by the Honorable 
Harry E. Watkins, a New Deal appoint- 
ment, we failed of recovery because the 
judge permitted evidence that was thor- 
oughly incompetent and irrelevant, de- 
signed to prejudice the minds of the jury. 
To illustrate, he permitted the introduc- 
tion as evidence of a telegram I sent to 
the King of England while he was a guest 
at the White House in June 1939 making 
inquiry of His Majesty’s Government on 
the question of the payment of the war 
debt of $5,500,000,000 due the United 
States at that time. The judge permitted 
evidence to go to the jury that in one of 
my political campaigns some years back 
I was a guest speaker at a German-Amer- 
ican picnic in Cleveland, Ohio. Despite 
the fact that the movement led by Rev. 
Charles E. Coughlin collapsed after the 
campaign of 1936 and the article com- 
plained of was not published until Decem- 
ber 23, 1938, Father Coughlin was made 
the issue throughout the trial. 

Not a scintilla of evidence was pre- 
sented showing that I opposed the indi- 
vidual seeking the judgeship on the 
grounds that he was a Jew or on any other 
grounds. The record in this case should 
be a textbook on evidence in every law 
school in the country to demonstrate the 
power of the press and the cowardice of 
the judiciary in seeking to protect the 
press and the authors of the article who 
boast of their close connection to the 
White House. 

Because of the expense involved and 
the added fact that damage if recovered 
would not be substantial, and because of 
the limited circulation of the defendant 
newspaper, we have abandoned our ap- 
peal in this case. In other jurisdictions 
where the verdict has been adverse our 
right of appeal has been perfected. 

During the course of this litigation we 
have witnessed a former assistant to the 
Attorney General of the United States, 
one whom I once befriended and secured 
for him his important position in the 
Department of Justice, absolutely com- 
mit perjury in open court. 

We nave witnessed an irresponsible, 
itinerant newspaperman who, for the 
consideration of a few dollars of “bor- 
rowed money” from Drew Pearson, swear 
falsely to a deposition. The case of the . 
latter is still pending before Edwarc N. 
Curran, United States attorney for the 
District of Columbia. Despite the fact 
that we have presented evidence suffi- 
cient to justify an indictment for per- 
jury against this individual, no action has 
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been taken for months. Can it be that 
Messrs, Pearson and Allen have such 
political strength with the present ad- 
ministration that they are able to thwart 
the ends of justice? Time alone will tell 
and we will be watching carefully the 
action of the district attorney’s office. 
Because of the interest these cases 
have aroused among the members of the 
legal profession, and especially among 
the Members of Congress, many of whom 
have been the victims of similar attacks 
by these brilliant prevaricators, I am in- 
cluding in these remarks the opinion of 
the United States Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals, where the majority opinion holds 
in our favor that a cause of action has 
been pleaded, and that the action is libel- 
ous per se without proof of special dam- 


ages. 

I trust the lawyers and Members of 
Congress will also scrutinize the dissent- 
ing opinion rendered by another New 
Deal judge and determine whether or not 
the cause of tolerance in the United States 
is promoted by such dictum. 

Whenever we lose a case, Pearson and 
Allen prepare the copy which generally 
appears on the front page of the news- 
papers carrying their “goulash,” and it is 
significant that Walter Lipshitz, alias 
Winchell, also shouts about our losses 
over the radio on his lotions of mud pro- 
gram. When we win a case or two it is 
significant that “Pal Joey” is very silent. 
Hence I am taking this opportunity to 
publish in the Recorp our success in the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
decided July 18, 1941: 


[United States Circuit Court of Appeals for 
the Second Circuit. No. 350—October term, 
1940. Argued June 2, 1941. Decided July 
18, 1941. Martin L. Sweeney, plaintiff-ap- 
pellant v. Schenectady Union Publishing 
Co., defendant-appellee} 

Appeal from an order of the District Court 
for the Northern District of New York grant- 
ing defendant’s motion to dismiss the com- 
plaint in an action for libel on the ground 
that no cause of action was pleaded. 

Before: L. Hand, Chase, and Clark, circuit 
judges. 

Charles G. Fryer, attorney for defendant- 
appellee. 

DeGraff & Foy, attorneys for plaintiff-ap- 
pellant; John O'Connor, William F. Conway, 
of counsel. 

Chase, circuit judge: 

Jurisdiction in this suit for the libelous 
publication by the defendant of the state- 
ments concerning the plaintiff which will 
presently be set forth rests upon diversity, 
the plaintiff being a resident of Ohio and the 
defendant a New York corporation. The ap- 
peal is from an order dismissing the com- 
plaint on motion after the filing of an answer 
consisting of a general denial, special matter 
in mitigation of damages, and the truth of 
the matter printed, coupled with the right to 
comment fairly thereon. No special damages 
were alleged, and the question before us is 
whether the publication which on this appeal 
must be taken for granted as having actually 
been made and having been false, was libel- 
Ous per se; O'Connell v. Press Publishing Co. 
(214 N. Y. 352; 108 N. E. 556). 

The complaint alleged that the plaintiff, a 
Representative in Congress from Ohio and a 
lawyer by profession, who was a member of 
the bar in good standing in the State of Ohio, 
had been “injured in his good name, fame, 
and reputation, in the conduct and execu- 
tion of his official duties as a duly elected 
and chosen representative of the people of 
the State of Ohio in the Congress of the 


United States, in pursuance of his profession 
as a practicing attorney in good standing be- 
fore the bar in the State of Ohio, in his 
standing in the community wherein he re- 
sides, and in the high regard, respect, con- 
fidence, and esteem he has hitherto enjoyed 
among his associates both in the Congress 
nity and elsewhere” by the publication by the 
defendant in a newspaper called the Sche- 
nectady Union Star, which is widely circu- 
lated and read “in the State of New York and 
of the United States and in the legal frater- 
the States of the United States and among 
the people thereof” of the following: 

“A hot behind-the-scenes fight is raging in 
Democratic congressional ranks over the ef- 
fort of Father Coughlin to prevent the ap- 
pointment of a Jewish judge in Cleveland. 

“The proposed appointee is Emerich Burt 
Freed, United States district attorney in 
Cleveland and former law partner of Senator 
Bulkley, who is on the verge of being ele- 
vated to the United States district court. 

“This has aroused the violent opposition of 
Representative MarTIn L. SwEENEy, Demo- 
crat, of Cleveland, known as the chief con- 
gressional spokesman of Father Coughlin. 

“Basis of the Sweeny-Coughiin opposition 
is the fact that Freed is a Jew, and one not 
born in the United States. Born in Hungary 
in 1897, Freed was brought to the United 
States at the age of 13; was naturalized 10 
years later. 

“Irate, Representative SwEENEY is endeav- 
oring to call a caucus of Ohio Representa- 
tives December 28 to protest against his 
appointment.” 

The matter so published was received by 
the defendant for publication from an or- 
ganization known as United Feature Syndi- 
cate, Inc. It was published in much the same 
form in many other newspapers in this coun- 
try and the resulting libel suits brought in 
various courts by this plaintiff have been nu- 
merous. In some instances motions to dis- 
miss the complaint on the ground that the 
publication was not libelous per se have been 
granted; in some such motions have been 
denied. Decisions in other jurisdictions, 
however, are not only conflicting but are for 
us inconclusive since they have turned on the 
application of the libel law of States other 
than New York while here we must be gov- 
erned by the law of the State of New York; 
Erie Railroad Co. v. Tompkins (304 U. S. 64). 
We are not concerned, however, with any 
libel upon the plaintiff as a lawyer, since no 
reference was made in the publication to 
that profession of his; Keene v. Tribune As- 
sociation (76 Hun. 488). 

The false statements published concerning 
him neither separately nor together make 
him out to be a character more offensive to 
right-thinking people than he would be as 
the spokesman in Congress of Father Cough- 
lin; who opposed the appointment of a man 
named Freed to the office of United States 
district judge because Freed was a Jew and 
one not born in the United States; and who 
was angry about the matter to the point of 
attempting to have Ohio Congressmen pro- 
test in caucus against Freed’s appointment. 

But, all else aside, they do clearly attribute 
to him the desire and purpose to try to pre- 
vent the appointment of Freed to the office 
mentioned for the reason that Freed is a Jew 
who was foreign-born. The context does not 
fairly permit reading the language as mak- 
ing the foreign birth of Freed the all-sufficient 
cause of the plaintiff’s opposition to his ap- 
pointment but rather the contrary by stress- 
ing the fact that he was a Jew whose foreign 
birth apparently but gave an additional basis 
for plaintiff's opposition. And so the de- 
cisive question to be determined on this ap- 
peal is whether or not the publication of such 
false and unprivileged statements concerning 
the plaintiff within the last few years in the 
places as alleged in the complaint may be said 
as a matter of law not to have created any 
liability in the absence of special damages. 
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The New York law, as stated in Kimmerie v. 
New York Evening Journal, Inc. (262 N. Y. 99; 
186 N. E. 217), makes libelous per se the pub- 
lication of “words which tend to expose one 
to public hatred, shame, obloquy, contumely, 
odium, contempt, ridicule, aversion, ostraeism, 
degradation, or disgrace, or to induce an evil 
opinion of one in the minds of right-thinking 
persons, and to deprive one of their confidence 
and friendly intercourse in society.” To the 
same effect is Sydney v. MacFadden Newspa- 
per Publishing Corporation (242 N. Y. 208; 
151 N. E. 209). This is in general accord with 
the definition found in the Restatement of 
the Law of Torts. See section 559. The test 
is whether right-thinking persons would be 
reasonably expected to be induced by the 
publication to believe that it truthfully rep- 
resented the plaintiff’s attitude on the sub- 
ject of Freed’s appointment and would be 
likely to regard him as a consequence in such 
a way that his reputation was injured in one 
or more of the respects above noted. It is 
of course, not easy to apply this general test 
to a case of this nature. Opinions or preju- 
dices concerning the matter in hand might 
well lead to different conclusions. 

Some principles established in New York 
libel law are especially helpful in arriving at 
a just decision. One of them is that a false 
statement need not necessarily charge the 
violation of any law to be libelous per se; and 
another is that, when made of a public official, 
false accusations which may well lead right- 
thinking people to believe him unworthy of 
public trust and confidence are libelous per se 
(Bennet v. Commercial Advertiser Association 
(230 N. ¥Y.125)). And still another is that an 
unprivileged, published falsehood need not 
make all, or even a majority, of those who 
read it think the less of the person defamed. 
It is enough if a noticeable part of many who 
read it are made to hate, despise, scorn, or 
be contemptuous of the person concerning 
whom the false statements have been pub- 
lished; Peck v. Tribune Co. (214 U. 8. 195; 
Restatement, Torts, sec. 559 (e)) 

And certainly the time and place of publi- 
cation must be given due weight and effect. 
This plaintiff. by being accused of trying to 
deprive a man of an uppointment to public 
Office because, presumably both in race and 
religion, he was Jewish, would, intolerance 
being what it is, no doubt gain approval and 
increased respect in some quarters; and in 
others, where only the hit bird flutters, there 
would be indifference; but in a country still 
dedicated to religious and racial freedom, 
decent, liberty-loving people still are present 
in great numbers and still are greatly offended 
by the narrow-minded injustice of the bigots 
who see individuals only en masse and con- 
demn them merely because their ancestors 
were of a certain race or they themselves are 
of a certain religion. Those who hate intol- 
erance are prone to regard the person who be- 
lieves in and practices acts of intolerance with 
aversion and contempt. And in these times 
when it is universal knowledge that one for- 
eign dictator gained his power by practices 
which included large-scale, unreasonable Jew- 
ish prosecutions which have played an impor- 
tant part in making his name an anathema 
in many parts of this country the publication 
of statements such as those alleged may well 
gain for the person falsely accused the scorn 
and contempt of the right-thinking in ap- 
preciable numbers.. Freedom of speech is, 
as it always has been, freedom to tell the 
truth and comment fairly upon facts and not 
@ license to spread damaging falsehoods in 
the guise of news gathering and its dissem- 
ination. 

Moreover, in places where Jews make up 
a sizable portion of the population, as they 
are known to do in part of the territory in 
which it is alleged that the defendant’s news- 
paper circulated when the publication was 
made, it may be taken for granted that there 
will be an appreciable number who will hate 

| Or hold in contempt one who discriminates 
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against a Jew merely because he is a Jew, 
whether born in this country or not. A ma- 
jority of the court is of the opinion that the 
complaint is sufficient under the principles 
above stated and that the defendant should 
be required to meet it on the merits. 

Order reversed and cause remanded for 
trial. 


Clark, circuit judge (dissenting) : 

The decision herein seems to me not in 
accordance with New York law, where the 
right of comment on a public official has been 
safeguarded in a practical way by “a some- 
what different rule” than in ordinary cases 
and “a clear charge of corruption or gross 
incompetence holding one up to disgrace and 
contumely” is required; even an imputation 
of corrupt or dishonorable motives will be 
justified as fair comment if it is a reason- 
able inference from the facts (Tanzer v. 
Crowley Pub. Corp., 240 App. Div. 203, 268 
N. ¥. 8. 620, 622; Gardner v. Home Life Publi- 
cations, Inc., 237 App. Div. 200, 260 N. Y. S. 
872, 874; Hills v. Press Co., 122 Misc. 212, 
202 N. Y. S. 678, 681, affirmed 214 App. Div. 
752, 209 N. Y. S. 848). And so the cited cases 
hold not libelous per se comments on public 
Officers more directly suggesting corrupt mo- 
tives than does the one here—which charges 
rather bigotry and prejudice than corruption 
or impropriety in office. In the Tanzer case 
the comment attributed dishonorable mo- 
tives to a mayor in his appointment of a city 
attorney; in the Hills case the comment 
charged special favoritism by a city fuel ad- 
ministrator to particular coal dealers and in 
the prosecution of cases. I think it clear 
that the charge must go to the extent of 
definite impropriety in office, as in Bennet v. 
Commercial Advertiser Ass’n (230 N. Y. 125, 
129 N. E. 343), but clearly not in the present 
case, before recovery can be had without 
proof of special damages. 

Moreover, this view seems to be general, as 
shown by the fact that the majority of the 
many actions brought by this plaintiff 
against various newspapers based on this 
same article have been dismissed. Many 
cases were disposed of without reasoned opin- 
ions; of those where the matter is discussed, 
reference may be made to the persuasive rea- 
soning of the Tennessee Supreme Court, 
speaking through Chief Justice Green in 
Sweeney v. Newspaper Printing Corp. (147 
S. W. (2d) 406); of Cavanah, district Judge, 
in Sweeney v. Capital News Pub. Co. (D. C. 
Idaho, 37 F. Supp. 355); of the Ohio Court of 
Appeals, affirming the dismissal below, in 
Sweeney v. The Beacon Journal Publishing 
Co. (9th Dist., No. 3352, decided February 27, 
1941; appeal dismissed Ohio Sup., 34 N. E. 
(2d) 764, May 7, 1941); and of the district 
court in this case. Of such opinions to the 
contrary we find only two, both by the same 
district judge in the northern district of 
Illinois, apparently unreported, and based 
upon an interpretation of Illinois law as 
limiting comment on public officers. 

Not only does this seem to me, therefore, 
new law, at least for New York State, but 
also definitely disturbing law. It would bea 
fine world to live in if only tolerance were 
so usual that a charge of the lack thereof 
against a public official could be so pre- 
sumptively untrue that it would seem on its 
face unfair and libelous. But in our present 
world we must not take the naive view that 
what ought te be is, and that whoever sug- 
gest the contrary is a slanderer; for if we 
do so, we shut off all healthy criticism of 
prejudice and allow bigotry full scope to act 
with impunity. Even more dangerous is the 
rationale of the decision that a comment 
leading an appreciable number of readers to 
hate or hold in contempt the public Official 
commented on is libelous per se. Its broad 
sweep would take in comments found day 
after day in the most conservative news- 
papers, either in direct statement or as quo- 
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tations of responsible critics, that a public 
official, particularly a legislator, is pro- or 
anti-labor, or pro- or anti-Nazi, or pro or 
anti this or that race, color, or creed. Mi- 
nority comment on labor, religious, and po- 
litical views and activities of politicians be- 
comes, therefore, hazardous. And _ the 
making of fine distinctions in rationale is 
indicated by the implication that a comment 
suggesting plaintiff’s objection to the judicial 
candidate for his foreign birth alone would 
have been proper. Of course, the uncertain 
threat of suit, invited by a rule at once so 
vague and so extensive, is a restriction on 
freedom of the press almost as direct as a 
rule of clear liability. 

I do not think it an adequate answer to 
such a threat against public comment, which 
seems to me necessary if democratic processes 
are to function, to say that it applies only to 
false statements. For this is comment and 
inference, as the Tanzer case suggests, and 
hence not a matter of explicit proof or dis- 
proof. The public official will always regard 
himself as not bigoted, and will so testify, 
sincerely enough. And then the burden of 
proving the truth of the defense will rest 
upon the commentator. who must sustain the 
burden of showing his inference true. If he 
fails in even a minority of the suits against 
him—as the sporting element in trials to 
juries susceptible to varying shades of local 
opinion would make probable—he is taught 
his lesson, and a serious brake upon free dis- 
cussion established. But the common-law 
requirement of proof of special damages gives 
him the protection he needs, while at the 
same time it does prevent him from causing 
really serious injury and loss by false and 
unfair statements. That should be the rule 
applied here, as the district court held. 
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Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorpD, I include the following statement 
by Paul J. Raver, Bonneville power ad- 
ministrator, before subcommittee of 
Senate Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys: 

In appearing before this committee I will 
attempt to develop the important part hydro- 
electric resources of the Western States are 
playing and will continue to play in the ef- 
fective development and utilization of the 
resources of the West. In order to do so I 
would like to indicate briefly my experience 
with the problems of mineral development 
in the Pacific Northwest, and to sketch some 
of the apparent obstacles to this develop- 
ment. 

In the opening statements of Chairman 
O’MaHoneEy and Secretary Ickes are ex- 
pressed two major ideas which are in accord 
with my experience as Administrator of the 
Bonneville-Grand Coulee Power Administra- 
tion during the last 2 years. One of these 
has been the control by a few large indus- 








tries of mineral deposits, of knowledge con- 
cerning them, and of processes for their 
use2 The other has been the obvious 
tendency to treat the West as a colonial de- 
pendency of the United States, not only by 
industry, but unfortunately to some extent 
by Government itself* The people of the 
West and certain Federal agencies are making 
some efforts to overcome these two major 
handicaps, but we must recognize that only 
a beginning has been made in this direction 
and that much more thorough and far- 
reaching efforts are ultimately necessary. 

In my following remarks I want to discuss 
three sets of problems affecting the mineral 
development of the public lands of the West: 

1, Those problems concerned with our 
knowledge of the extent, quality, and avail- 
ability of the mineral deposits; 

2. Those problems concerned with the 
utilization of deposits through the develop- 
ment of technical processes and industries 
located near the deposits; and 

8. Those problems concerned with increas- 
ing the power supply which is so important 
to the industrial utilization of many of the 
deposits. 

INVENTORY FACTORS 


In considering our knowledge of mineral 
deposits we should realize that it is neces- 
sary periodically to retake mineral inven- 
tories because the value of a mineral changes 
from time to time. It changes as technology 
changes, in accordance with the needs of 
using less accessible and lower-grade deposits, 
One classic example is our ability to utilize 
1-percent copper ore today, due to develop- 
ments in the flotation process, whereas 40 
years ago such low-grade ore was not even 
considered for the production of copper. 
Similarly, magnesite, which has been used 
principally for refractory brick, today, un- 
der the pressure of our growing need for 
magnesium, will become one source of that 
metal through processes developed in recent 
years. Another striking illustration con- 
cerns aluminum. Our supply of bauxite in 
the United States admittedly cannot last 
more than a few years if we use it as the sole 
source of our ann.al production of alumina. 
However, one of our most common minerals, 
high alumina clays, may become in the near 
future a new source of aluminum due to proc- 
esses now in the developmental stage. 

This need for continuous reappraisal of our 
mineral resources calls for more widespread 
mineral investigations in the West. These 
should include some of the more common 
minerals, like iron ore, hitherto neglected 
because of the abundance of deposits in other 
sections of the country. Until we know more 
about the extent and quality of such common 
minerals as iron ore we will not be able to 
answer with finality the question as to the 
economic feasibility of an enlarged iron and 
steel industry in the West. This is certainly 
the case with respect to those phases of the 
iron and steel industry in which electric 
power is most applicable. 

Considering the exhaustive studies made by 
qualified agencies, including the United States 
Geological Survey, I am puzzled by the con- 
stant opposition that has been voiced in 
many quarters toward the establishment of 
an integrated iron and steel industry in the 
Pacific Northwest. Twenty miles from Port- 
land lies a body of iron ore that has been in- 
vestigated at different times over a period of 
40 years by private companies. Claims are 
made that there are adequate amounts of ore 
to support an iron and steel industry of mod- 
erate size; counter claims are also made that 
the amount of ore is negligible. I am curious 
why no authentic information is accessible 
either through private or public channels on 
the true situation. Isn’t it about time that 


1 Bauxite, magnesite, molybdenum. 

? Beryllium, bauxite, ferro-alloys (skill con- 
trol). 
I, C. C. freight-rate structure. 
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this situation be clarified by a responsible 
agency and that the findings be made avail- 
able? I am satisfied that similar situations 
exist with respect to many other common 
minerals in the West. 

Regarding our knowledge of minerals that 
have hitherto not been commonly used in in- 
dustry, we are in a similar plight. These 
minerals include those for the treatment of 
which new processes are being developed or 
have almost reached the stage of commercial 
feasibility. Here I can indicate our experi- 
ence in the Northwest with alunite and mag- 
nesite. In the past few months questions 
have been repeatedly raised as to how much 
alunite we have to sustain the new process 
that has been developed for the production 
of alumina. Utah, Washington, and the 
Nation eagerly await the answer to that ques- 
tion. Although the Bureau of Mines recently 
issued an excellent report of investigations on 
known alunite deposits in the United States, 
the question still remains as to what deposits 
exist which could not possibly have been 
known to the author of this report. Com- 
pared with other minerals, our interest in 
alunite deposits is relatively recent, having 
been first concerned with the uses of alunite 
for potash. Only very recently has our inter- 
est extended to its use in the production of 
aluminum. Consequently it is highly proba- 
ble that we have only begun to make the 
necessary investigations of our national de- 
posits of alunite. 

A similar situation applies for magnesite 
as a source of magnesium. Obviously we 
need much more knowledge about this entire 
group of mineral deposits in the Western 
States which have hitherto been used on a 
restrict-1 scale in industry. 

Another factor of great importance restrict- 
ing the approach to our mineral explorations 
has been the limited industrial concept of 
acceptable grades of various types of ore, 
such as chrom!1um, manganese, tungsten, and 
antimony. For reasons often cloaked by 
technological justification the industry at 
large has effectively prevented the use of com- 
petitive domestic sources of various minerals 
by specifying grades commonly available only 
through import. For example, chrome ore 
as commonly used must have 45 to 48 percent 
chromic oxide content, and this grade has 
been imported until recently solely from 
foreign sources. I am puzzled by this situ- 
ation when I am informed by competent 
technicians that lower grades of ores found 
in appreciable cuantities in the West can 
be utilized economically if minor changes in 
industrial practices are made. 

Besides the inadequacy of information on 
the mineral deposits, the data that are avail- 
able are uncoordinated, spotty, and incom- 
plete. Information on some of the best west- 
ern deposits is closely held in the files of the 
large corporations that control them. There 
is no public agency in the country, I believe, 
with the power to investigate all mineral 
claims and deposits regardless of their owner- 
ship and to publicize the fiindings. Conse- 
quently, in the case of such common minerals 
as copper it is an amazing fact that agree- 
ment does not exist among experts as to the 
extent of the available copper reserves of the 
United States. 

Furthermore, whatever information exists 
about mineral deposits is rarely available on 
the basis of what might be called the region 
of a drainage basin. This is important be- 
cause the drainage basin is the unit for hy- 
droelectric developments in such areas as 
the Colorado River Basin and the Columbia 
River Basin. The effective utilization of the 
power resources of each drainage basin re- 
quires a complete knowledge of its mineral 
deposits. 

This brief analysis of inventory problems 
leads me to certain conclusions: 

1. The United States Bureau of Mines and 
the United States Geological Survey should 
annually receive greater appropriations for 
mineral explorations in the Western States. 


These appropriations should be flexibly spent 
in at least two channels— 

(a) In reappraisal of previous exploratory 
work on the basis of present-day concepts 
of mineral values and industrial processes; 
and 

(b) In expanded field studies of mineral 
deposits, including systematic examination 
and cataloging of the nonmetallic as well as 
the metallic mineral deposits of the West- 
ern States. 

2. In order to implement those sugges- 
tions it may be that the present authority 
of the United States Geological Survey and 
Bureau of Mines should be so modified as to 
permit access by these agencies to any min- 
eral deposits regardless of ownership. 

8. In order to make the results of these 
investigations of the greatest possible bene- 
fit they should be widely publicized and dis- 
tributed. As a necessary corollary, publica- 
tion of the findings, at least in preliminary 
form, should be released as soon as possible 
in order to expedite the development of many 


deposits. 


INDUSTRIAL UTILIZATION FACTORS 


Even with an adequate inventory of our 
western mineral deposits, there would re- 
main the problem of their proper industrial 
utilization. We could, of course, continue to 
rely upon eastern industries to use western 
minerals at the time and place determined by 
them. This, however, would leave many 
western mineral developments to arbitrary 
decisions governed by special interests. On 
the other hand, the most effective and large- 
scale development of western minerals would 
unquestionably be secured through the de- 
velopment of industries in the Western States 
using those deposits. Such a development 
would reduce the uneconomic effects of mo- 
nopolistic restraints exercised by certain large 
corporations. This would be especially se- 
cured through the exploitation by new west- 
ern enterprises of deposits of lower grade than 
those heretofore in use Such industrial 
development would go far toward emancipat- 
ing the West from its colonial status. 

A major difficulty handicapping industrial 
development based upon western minerals 
is the lack of studies of feasibility of individ- 
ual industries. It is not sufficiently appre- 
cited how much this lack of feasibility studies 
retards industrial development. Today cor- 
porations spend hundreds of thousands of 
dollars in research on markets and processes 
in order to determine the feasibility of new 
investments and plant expansion. The small 
investor simply does not have the money to 
spend in the necessary research to acquire 
such information. He must have pointed out 
to him the industrial opportunities that lie 
in the West, because he will never get that 
information from the large corporations who 
have it tucked away in their files and who 
are especially interested in seeing that no 
new competition develops. This obstacle can 
be overcome if the Congress will see that 
proper agencies study the mineral resources 
of the West, the processes to utilize them, and 
the related industrial opportunities, and that 
these agencies will prepare and widely dis- 
tribute reports on their findings. 

The few feasibility studies that have thus 
far been made by the United States Army 
Corps of Engineers, the Bonneville Power Ad- 
ministration and various other agencies clear- 
ly indicate certain obstacles to western indus- 
trial development. One of these consists of 
arbitrary elements in the freight-rate struc- 
ture on processed and manufactured goods 
moving between western and eastern points. 
This subject has been well studied by the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, and I need 
merely refer to the reports that the Authority 
has already issued. Additional study is neces- 
sary with special reference to the West, 

A related obstacle is the basing-point sys- 
tem under which the prices of many products 
preduced in the West are based upon ship- 
ping centers in the East plus freight. This 
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is especially the case of iron and steei prod- 
ucts made on the Pacific coast, as has been 
pointed out in one hearing of the Temporary 
National Economic Committee. 

Another obstacle is the large amount of 
investment needed in a number of these min- 
eral-using industries. Studies of the Bonne- 
ville Power Administration have shown that 
from $2,000,000 to $9,000,000 are needed for 
each plant investment in electro-processing 
industries using western minerals such as 
electrolytic chromium, electrolytic manga- 
nese, electrolytic zinc,and magnesium. While 
those sums are not very large for many in- 
dustries, they effectively prevent the average 
investor from entering these fields. However, 
there is no doubt that groups of men could 
be found who would undertake these invest- 
ments provided other obstacles did not exist. 

Among these other obstacles there is, first, 
the concentration of the output of some of 
these industries and their markets in the 
hands of a few corporations. I need not point 
out to this committee the implications of 
such concentration to the freedom of enter- 
prise and new industrial development. The 
chairman is well aware of the classic example 
of the restraining effects exercised by the 
aluminum monopoly. He is also well aware 
of the practices and agreements of the boryl- 
lium producers. 

Associated: with this obstacle of concentra- 
tion of production and markets is the con- 
centration of technical knowledge of many of 
these industries in the staffs of a few enter- 
prises. The stimulation of new investment 
requires the diffusion of this technical knowl- 
edge among additional investors and business 
managements. 

I do not mean to imply that these cbstacles 
are completely blocking today all new chan- 
nels of enterprise in the West. Fortunately, 
2 few new developments are impending. 
Alumina very likely will shortly be produced 
from western alunites by means of a process 
that has been wholly ceveloped by an inde- 
pendent western group, although I must add 
that this is being accomplished ia spite of 
the stubborn operation of some of the 
obstacles I have just discussed. Anoth: - im- 
pending development is the production of 
Magnesium from western magnesites and 
brucites. 

Perhaps a few other recent developments 
might be cited, but against these ar: many 
more apparently feasible opportunities that 
have not yet materialized. We certainly 
riust question why they have been so long 
held back. For example, I am _ gc-eatly 
puzzled why new electrolytic zinc capacity 
has not been added to the Pacific Northwest 
when it is obviously necessary and feasibie 
on the basis of available concentrates and 
cheap power. Similarly, 1 am puzzled by the 
lack of explosives and munitions plants in 
the Western States in spite of the fact that 
the raw materials and the power are availa- 
ble, and that there is an undeniable need 
for the finished product= for the defense of 
the west coast and our Pacific outposts. The 
same question can be raised with regrrd to 
an integrated fertilizer industry for the 
Western States, based on the tremendous 
deposits of phosphates in Idaho, the power 
for the production of nitrates, and the cry- 
ing need of fertilizer products for western 
soils. Another case in point is that of the 
iron and steel industry which I have already 
mentioned. 

In view of these obstacles certain recom- 
mendations must foilow: 

1, The proper agencies of the Federal 
Government should expand their investiga- 
tions of processes using western minerals 
and particularly they should reappraise the 
possibility of revisions in established proc- 
esses. A consequence of this recommenda- 
tion would be the multiplication of labora- 
tories and pilot plants adapting their studies 
to local resources, fueis, and facilities. This 
program would be somewhat similar to that 
of the Department of Agriculture in its 
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recently established 
laboratories. 

2. The proper Federal agencies should in- 
augurate a number of intensive feasibility 
studies dealing with opportunities in indus- 
tries that would use western minerals, and 
dealing with those affiliated industries that 
would further process and fabricate the ini- 
tial products made from western minerals, 
as well as those industries that would fur- 
nish the necessary supplies and auxiliary 
materials of the basic industries. Such in- 
vestigations should be summarized in widely 
distributed reports. These reports would 
cover not only the problems of raw mate- 
rials and processes, but would also cover 
such matters as the size of markets, trans- 
portation facilities and costs, labor supply, 
availability and costs of fuels, the character 
and magnitude of competition, and related 
problems. 

3. In order to reduce monopolistic re- 
straints the Department of Justice should 
be ever ready to undertake investigations 
where such practices are suspected in in- 
dustries related to western minerals. 

4. Some Federal action should be taken to 
facilitate investments in new (even if small) 
business enterprises. Secretary Ickes has 
already pointed out to this committee the 
necessity of “providing cheap credit for the 
development of those resources which have 
not been a good financial risk up to the 
present.” 

5. Under the defense emergency whenever 
the Federal Government provides for in- 
creased production in industries that utilize 
western minerals, especially where such pro- 
duction is financed directly or indirectly 
with Federal funds, the policy should be 
deliberately to have new managements take 
over any plants or additional plant capacity. 
If necessary, such managements should be 
trained by the managements of established 
plants. Such a program would help reduce 
the threat of destruction of some small busi- 
nesses which for various reasons are not 
receiving defense contracts. 

POWER SUPPLY 


Today hydroelectric power is the keystone in 
both the mineral and industrial development 
of the West. This is due to four reasons. 
The first is that electric power is an insepa- 
rable part of many industrial processes— 
major electrometallurgical and electrochem- 
ical processes, such as those used exclusively 
for the manufacture of aluminum, mag- 
nesium, certain ferro-alloys and _ certain 
heavy chemicals, electrolytic zinc, high-grade 
iron and steel, and many others. The second 
is that savings due to extremely low-cost 
power, such as developed by the Federal 
projects in the West, permits the absorption 
of certain other costs, such as transportation, 
which otherwise would render western manu- 
facturing uneconomic. The third is that ex- 
tremely large quantities of this power are 
needed which are not readily available else- 
where in the Nation. The fourth reason in- 
volves the utilization of electric power in the 
treatment of low-grade ores whose products 
would otherwise be unavailable. In view of 
the fact that a large proportion of the west- 
ern ores are low grade, the importance of 
hydroelectric power in the West is immedi- 
ately apparent. 

To illustrate the amount of power required 
in certain of these products, the now sched- 
uled production of 400,000,000 pounds of 
aluminum per year in the Pacific Northwest 
will absorb over 400,000 kilowatts of capacity 
at Coulee and Bonneville Dams, enough 
power to meet the ordinary needs of a city 
of one and one-half million population. 

The Bonneville-Grand Coulee Power Ad- 
ministration has assumed an increasingly 
important role in supplying the large blocks 
of low-cost hydroelectric power required in 
the Northwest, particularly in connection 
with new mineral and industrial development 
of the region. This administration is the 
only immediate source of the supply of power 
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in the Pacific Northwest, at least for the 
large blocks of power necessary in the de- 
velopment of the new electrochemical and 
electrometallurgical processes utilizing the 
natural mineral resources of the region. In 
fact, at the present time, this agency is the 
major source of supply in the Nation for 
additional blocks of low-cost electric power 
suitable for large-scale industrial purposes; 
the Pacific Northwest contains, roughly, 40 
percent of the Nation’s potential hydroelec- 
tric power, practically all of which remains 
to be developed by the Federal Government. 

The most pressing problem confronting 
this administration in this region today is to 
speed up the development of these great 
hydroelectric power supplies. The great in- 
crease in the production of light metals, 
chemicals, and other materials that must be 
obtained to meet the present challenge to 
our national security calls for the immediate 
expansion of electric power supplies. It is 
my opinion that the greatest amount of 
power in the region and Nation can be devel- 
oped most quickly by installing generators at 
dams already built, particularly at Grand 
Coulee Dam. 

We are finding that even our most opti- 
mistic estimates of power requirements made 
a@ year ago must be discarded and replaced 
by the new and greatly increased power re- 
quirements necessitated by the continual 
growth of industries in the Northwest. In 
my opinion, the region may bé facing during 
the next few years a critical shortage of 
power, which may seriously retard industrial 
development and as a consequence interfere 
with the present defense effort. Immediate 
steps to speed the development of additional 
generating and transmission capacities in the 
Federal system are imperative, if we are to 
avoid a critical power shortage and result- 
ing retardation of industrial capacity, as well 
as possible curtailment of civilian con- 
sumption. 

During the past 9 years the construction of 
necessary additional generating and trans- 
mission facilities has not been maintained 
concurrently with the increased power re- 
quirements of the Pacific .Jorthwest, so that 
under even normal circumstances this region 
would today be faced with serious power 
shortages, were it not for the power now 
available at Bonneville Dam and to be avail- 
able at Grand Coulee. The rapid expansion 
of industries, due to the national emergency, 
has made this power situation critical. Dur- 
ing the last year demands for energy have 
increased at a rate unprecedented in the 
Northwest, resulting from three major fac- 
tors: 1. Demands for new industries produc- 
ing- vital materials for national defense. 





2. Increased consumption generally of elec- 
tricity due to the continual lowering of elec- 
tric rates. 38. Increases in consumption re- 
sulting from added employment and higher 
incomes. Inquiries from potential indus- 
trial power consumers for information on 
economic technological and market factors 
indicate an increasing interest in the advan- 
tages of the industrial-power utilization in 
this region, and negotiations are now in prog- 
ress with industries expecting to produce 
ferrochrome, chlorates, and high-grade and 
alloy steels, all requiring large blocks of 
power. 

In view of these circumstances we have 
compiled new estimates of the power require- 
ments of the region and have prepared and 
submitted to the National Resources Plan- 
ning Board and the Bureau of the Budget a 
revised 6-year construction program for the 
fiscal. years 1943-48. The net result of this 
revised program is to advance the Govern- 
ment’s hydroelectric power installations on 
the Columbia River from 3 to 5 years. I am 
submitting a copy of this report for the 
record. 

Let me point out the significant conclusions 
contained in this report: Allowing for expan- 
sion of production of vital defense materials, 
particularly aluminum and magnesium, our 
best estimate indicates that the Pacific North- 
west should be prepared to meet a peak load 
of 1,628,000 kilowatts in 1941, 2,746,000 kilo- 
watts in 1943, and 3,135,000 kilowatts in 1945. 
The area’s present net assured capacity, after 
allowing only 162,000 kilowatts for reserve and 
exclusive of Bonneville and Grand Coulee, is 
only 1,062,000 kilowatts. Since additional 
load in the a1ea must be met by the Federal 
system, we must be prepared to supply 566,000 
kilowatts of firm power i 1941, 1,684,000 kilo- 
watts in 1943, and 2,073,000 kilowatts in 1945. 

The facts appear even more startling when 
we realize that the projected increase in load 
calls for additional capacity by 1943 equal to 
one and one-half times th? present capacity 
of all the Northwest’s developed power re- 
sources other than Bonneville and Grand 
Coulee, and by 1945 this demand wil: have in- 
creased to almost twice the present rated 
capacities of these systems. Putting it an- 
other way, the projected increase in demand 
in the Northwest by 1945 amounts to approxi- 
mately four times the rated capacity of Bonne- 
ville Dam when it has all of its generators 
installed. To meet these requirements we 
must advance the present schedule of instal- 
lation of generators at Bonneville and Grand 
Coulee and advance correspondingly the in- 
stallation of necessary transmission facilities, 
The new schedule for installation of gener- 
ators is as follows: 


Recommended installation schedule for generators at Bonneville and Grand Coulee 
(estimate of June 4, 1941) 





Anticipated Cate oi installation 


Units added, 





Total installed capacity (kilowatts) 
















Bonneville 2 = Bonneville 

Numbers Number: 
Present installetion..........c.cccccoaqoeeneseesces 1 4 inclus j.............. 99600 bccn cnntonsdis 

sive. 
eT ORE: So. Socaccdnatnckecdsskbddnaee Sn codntmaiaae Be Rainn 194, 400 
Bie EE bis nctcicninénwnpeonibeell DP hd cnciaentlioekamaetininaneel 248, 400 356, 400 
Po IMUENc:. nduiccbndbanedidcuineaatiunpitiaahiaiadtaaatesaabenue Bye cccsectin 248, 400 464, 400 
GID, DIET + kere snteas a acesiees eaemgmamndenain Oo bi UR as 5G Jase 302, 400 518, 400 
Te. | en a ee eee a ee BS i veteteitees 302, 400 626, 400 
SN. 5 nin conncdectndecdluicacscleae te nienieieedalaiiniaeeian ieee 256, 400 689, 400 
BONY GEG. icicicnctacinchpencdesteanennttaietin ie dhsnacemeiiens L4% and R1. 410, 400 950, 000 
OE BN a citirnst cintiiemnnneccduienhaseninals Dede L5? and R2. 464, 400 1, 220, 400 
I ner este peiee een tae cael L6 2 and R3. 464, 400 1, 436, 400 
PET THEE c ncdihnciudbocSesttunbadebadbubaae 0 hehe a tee cece 518, 400 1, 490, 400 
DOE TONE ocdccecaccccckdenkisindebithctenns jeaaete L7 and R4.. 518, 400 | 1, 188, 000 1, 706, 400 
RRIIOO ....: 2... «niin nsipcicsntp cdamntiidigaiabeleiamaaadtintelameamainnt DAE ncn eceiee 518, 400 1, 296, 000 1, 814, 400 
PEGE ctincucihecmmansannoutinadinadaeaimendiensedan mae _ aes 518, 400 1, 404, 000 1, 922, 400 
DORRIT TREE... .cccccccensnccusnteacsosnnsauetl-tendetnaeuel Rls cnsidendinn 518, 400 1, 512, 000 2, 030, 400 
BRED BOGE... nnacedacecantevsdevosicabeniantsntnttaddalennidine .sanennnen 518, 400 1, 620, 000 2, 138, 400 





1 Under construction. 


? Funds appropriated and foundations under construction 


’Now under bid. Other generators at Grand Coulee awaiting congressional action as recommended in 


this schedule. 


Note.—Schedule based on best construction and installation information as of Cate. 


ditions warrant. 


£ubject to revision as con- 
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All of the 10 Bonneville generators have 
been authorized and are under construction, 
scheduled for completion by 1943; 4 are now 
in operation; the fifth unit will be completed 
in August and the sixth unit in December of 
this year; and the last 4 units will be com- 
pleted in 1943. The Army engineers are co- 
operating with us to advance this schedule as 
much as possible. Only 6 generators have 
been authorized at Grand Coulee, the first 
to be completed in August and the second in 
December of this year, the third to be com- 
pleted in March 1942, and the remaining 3 
units, not yet scheduled, to be completed in 
about 2 years. According to our estimates, 
9 more units, including construction of the 
Coulee east powerhouse, should be ordered 
immediately and completely installed by 1945. 
We have been informed by the manufacturers 
that with necessary priorities, additional 
units at Grand Coulee can be completed to 
meet the generator schedule recommended in 
this report. , 

The report also summarizes the additional 
transmission lines and substations that 
should be authorized for construction during 
the next 6 years in order to meet the area’s 
power requirements. This program, sum- 
marized in part II, indicates that construc- 
tion of transmission facilities totaling $66,- 
463,000 should be authorized for the fiscal year 
1943, and that an immediate advance on this 
program of $30,000,000 be authorized in order 
to avoid delay in completion of the facilities. 
In other words, in order to complete these 
facilities in 1943 it is necessary that we be 
authorized to order certain materials and 
prepare our specifications and plans for this 
construction in advance, because it is becom- 
ing increasingly difficult to get materials de- 
livered in time to carry out a program for 
1 year unless orders for the materials for that 
year’s program are made in advance of that 
year. We expect to present this request to 
the Budget Bureau next month. 

Finally, the report recommends the im- 
mediate authorization for the development 
and construction of a dam and power house 
at Umatilla, or other potential site, for a 
multi-purpose power project on the Colum- 
bia River in order to be prepared to meet 
additional demands for power. 

This represents our current forecast of 
power demands and our program to meet 
them. 

We must consider also, however, the im- 
mediate problem in which the region's 
power demands are reaching the capabilities 
of installed hydrogenerators, thus necessi- 
tating the use of steam. 

The latest survey of the Federal Power 
Commission indicates that a combination 
of three moves will meet this situation: (1) 
Interconnections to obtain full benefit of 
water and demand diversities, (2) use of 
steam, (3) curtailment of nonessential uses 
of power (not now necessary, but if it be- 
comes necessary on a priority basis). 

The Bonneville Power Administration has 
been a consistent advocate of all of these 
moves where the circumstances warrant. Al- 
ready we have established interconnections 
with the cities of Eugene, Centralia, Grays 
Harbor, Tacoma, Seattle’s Skagit plant, Wash- 
ington Water Power Co., Portland General 
Electric Co., and Northwestern Electric Co. 
through the P. G. E. Spilled water was 
stored with the Washington Water Power Co. 
and returned partially to Bonneville when 
it was needed. Recently when, a generator 
at Seattle’s Skagit plant failed, P. G. E.’s 
steam was made available. 

When and if it becomes advisable from the 
point of view of national defense to make 
additional interconnections, the Bonneville 
Power Administration will make them. 

I should like to point out, however, that the 
Bonneville-Coulee grid will in itself serve 
the purpose of interconnection as the load in 
the region grows because it will supply power 
to the various sections of the Northwest over 


and above the capabilities of existing facili- 
ties. In other words, our tie lines will become 
the supply lines to the various parts of the 
area, and interconnections and interchange 
as such will become increasingly incidental 

Much has been said and done with reference 
to power for defense industries. The impor- 
tance of our meeting this industrial demand 
cannot be overemphasized, and I believe our 
6-year program anticipates providing for these 
plants as they are built. The region and the 
Nation can benefit further from these devel- 
opments as the facilities which are provided 
for these national-defense needs will also 
meet the long-range, peacetime requirements 
of the region. 

We believe, however, in the development of 
such local hydro facilities as will contribute 
to the defense effort and to the future devel- 
opment of this region. We have in mind 
particularly such developments as Nisqually, 
Cedar Falls, the raising of Ross Dam, and the 
additional generators at Rock Island, all of 
which can be installed as soon, if not sooner, 
than equivalent steam. These are recom- 
mended to be installed concurrently with our 
6-year program. 

I believe that the Federal Power Commis- 
sion, which also has recommended the Nis- 
qually development, will concur with me in 
my recommendation for these other addi- 
tional hydro facilities. We do not concur in 
their recommendaticns for additional steam 
installations in our region since the hydro 
installations can be made more quickly in 
dams already built, are much less expensive to 
operate, and fit into plans for the long-range 
development of the region. 

In conclusion, I wish to emphasize that the 


‘ three programs of mineral development, in- 


dustrial development, and power develop- 
ment, advancing simultaneously, are indis- 
pensable to the sound economic progress of 
the Western States. If we are to avoid the 
wide swings of employment and the weak- 
nesses of an economy based largely on the 
liquidation of minerals, timber, and other raw 
materials, we must encourage individual en- 
terprise to develop additional western indus- 
tries. Through this development we will not 
only strengthen the western economy and 
release it from its colonial status, but we will 
also at the same time enhance our ability as 
a Nation to defend ourselves. 

The Nation as a whole will feel more confi- 
dent, I believe, when a diversified industrial 
structure in the Western States stands ready 
to supply defense materials to the East or to 
the defense bases of the Pacific area. 





Discussion of Current Events 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. FRED BRADLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 6, 1941 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. FRED BRADLEY 
OF MICHIGAN 


Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave granted to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the 
following address which I delivered over 
the radio on August 6, 1941: 

The pro-war spirit here in Washington 
seems to have quieted down somewhat during 
the past week, which is probably attributable 
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to several causes. In the first place, we in- 
variably notice that certain of the war- 
minded administration spokesmen, and, in 
fact, Washington warmongers in general 
seem to quiet down considerably when they 
are trying to put something across, and, of 
course, right now the matter under consid- 
eration is the very important question of 
whether or not the draftees and the zuards- 
men will be retained in service after their 
year of training is over. You can readily ap- 
preciate that if the warmongers were at pres- 
ent active in selling the people on the idea 
that we are dangerously close to war and that 
their sons might be shct at, they would then 
expect a greater clamor from the people 
against retention of these boys. Secondly, 
despite their more or less quiet attitude, there 
has already been such a storm of protest com- 
ing from you people back home against fur- 
ther retention of these boys in service and 
against their continued warlike moves, that 
the interventionists have thought it best to 
pull in their horns a bit temporarily. 

Now, it is very true that all indications point 
to an overwhelming sentiment in the Nation 
against keeping these boys in service after 
their year of training is over because the 
people generally believe that we, as a Nation, 
are in a much safer relative position today 
than we were a year ago, when these boys 
were called into training. 

Now a year ago remember that Great Brit- 
ain was living in daily expectation of a land 
invasion by Hitler’s hungry hordes, France 
and the Low Countries had fallen; Norway had 
long since been occupied and was a potent 
air and submarine base for Hitler; and also 
England’s fortunes in Africa were none too 
bright. Also, it must be remembered that a 
year ago Russia was then regarded as a pos- 
sible future open ally of Hitler and as such 
could, of course, be of considerable help to 
Japan in the Pacific. Today we find the 
situation entirely different. England, with 
our help, is rapidly approaching that point 
at which she will be equal, if not superior, 
to Germany in the air and Russia has proven 
to be a far more formidable foe of Hitler’s 
than most people had imagined and now 
Mr. Hitler finds himself with a real war on 
both sides of him. Furthermore, he finds an 
ever-increasing menace from sabotage and 
undercover guerrilla resistance in the con- 
quered nations whose people may have been 
conquered physically but are far from being 
subdued mentally. 

Insofar as we ourselves are concerned, no 
one can deny that, despite its many disap- 
pointing aspects, nevertheless we are con- 
siderably improved over a year ago in our 
defense production set-up and we can expect 
an ever-increasing amount of war material 
being sent to our training centers or far- 
flung outposts. Officers recently back from 
our camps and training centers, in fact, even 
General Marshall himself, have told me our 
enlisted men have absorbed a remarkable 
amount of training considering the inade- 
quacies of equipment and the alarming need 
for more officer training in modern warfare. 
Yes; any possibility of invasion by Hitler in 
the near future is indeed but a mere possibil- 
ity. Japan is exvected by military experts 
here to continue to bluff, but they doubt she 
will actually seek war with the United States 
and Russia. She seeks to ride a winning 
horse. 

Now, with respect to our own enlisted boys 
who are in training and whose retention is 
now sought by a bill recently reported on the 
floor of the Senate and one which has come 
to us on the floor of the House from our own 
Military Affairs Committee. These bills seek 
to do far more than merély retain these boys 
in service. If passed as now written, and I 
suspect that they may be passed, then you 
will have found that the Congress has given 
the President the go ahead signal to keep 
these boys in indefinitely and to send them 
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overseas or anywhere in the world that the 
President sees fit. The House bill starts right 
out by declaring that the Nation is imperiled 
and that a state of national emergency exists 
and hence the President, as the Commander 
in Chief, shall thus be given full authority to 
send our “troops any place he wants and 
whenever he wants to. Furthermore, greatly 
added emergency powers will be turned over 
to the Chief Executive. 

I have talked to no one and have heard 
from no one in or out of the camps, sons or 
parents, who are not willing to lay down their 
lives for the defense of our country when 
they feel that the Nation is in true danger, 
but on the other hand I do find a greater re- 
luctance than ever to engage in someone else’s 
war, the kind of war which many people in 
America now feel is for the sole purpose of the 
maintenance of the British Empire. These 
sincere people’s preparation for our defense 
is one thing but they suspect we may be 
training for an offensive war—another 
A. E. F.—thus a great many of these people 
are disturbed and alarmed over what we have 
realized here in Washington for a long while 
is the fact that we are able to rely much more 
on reports originating in London regarding 
our future war moves than we can on re- 
ports originating in our own Nation’s Capital. 
In other words, more and more people are 
realizing that to all intents and purposes our 
present foreign policy is being more and more 
definitely dictated by Mr. Winston Churchill 
at No. 10 Downing Street, London. They are 
justly alarmed because if you will look back 
through the factual records of the past 2 
years you will find that Mr. Churchill and 
other British spokesmen have been fre- 
quently predicting what we in America would 
do. Official Washington would deny any such 
intentions but then in a short time the ad- 
ministration would go right ahead and do 
exactly what Mr. Churchill had predicted we 
would do. 

So these folks are perhaps justly concerned 
and alarmed by certain London reports of the 
past week. They are alarmed because while 
there is an apparent calm on the part of the 
warmongers here in Washington, neverthe- 
less Mr. Churchill in London makes a posi- 
tive, emphatic, and unqualified statement 
that America “is advancing in rising wrath 
and conviction to the very verge of war.” 
Either Mr. Churchill is grossly misinformed 
as to the attitude of you folks back home or 
eise he has inside information that that cer- 
tain little clique of warmongers here in 
Washington, and in certain other parts of our 
Nation, is very shortly going to be able to 
again stick our manpower into England’s war 
of self-preservation and that they will be able 
to bring about that certain “attack” upon 
your boys without which “attack” Mr. Roose- 
velt assured you last fall, your boys would not 
be sent into any foreign war. And then, too, 
it is alarming to learn, for instance, that 
Gen. Sir Claude Auchinleck, the new Com- 
mander in Chief of the British Army in the 
Middle East, says that American war power 
will be needed if the war is to be won prop- 
erly. He is reported to have told correspond- 
ents in Cairo, Egypt, that “I always thought 
the war must be won in Europe, in Germany, 
on Germany’s own soil. Therefore, I see as 
much need for American manpower in this 
war as in the last.” And then we find also 
that the general whom he succeeded, the 
famous Sir Archibald T. Wavell, was of the 
Same opinion. Now it is a fact that neither 
of these generals has ever fought on Ger- 
many’s own soil. No British land force has 
been even close to it and none have been on 
it as the war rounds out its second year. 
Hence, we do wonder whether American man- 
power is destined to be the manpower needed 
to break into it and to storm Berlin. If so, 
that will be the most costly expeditionary 
force in all our history. Again it is alarming 
to find British statesmen, members of par- 
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liament if you please, for instance the Honor- 
able Mr. Wedgwood, coming to this country 
as a guest of this country and informing us 
that “we are in this war up to our necks and 
it is up to we Americans to assume some re- 
sponsibility for the conduct of the war,” and 
above other things, he said that we should get 
a more sensible Congress and get going. 
Well, possibly the Congress has made some 
mistakes. Possibly it has made many mis- 
takes, and not the least of which, perhaps, 
has been our lease-lend bill, under which 


_we find that today, at least, Great Britain 


does not seem to be playing entirely fair 
with us. She does not seem to be playing 
cricket. Repeatedly, stories, properly au- 
thenticated stories, come to us here in Wash- 
ington telling us of numerous instances in 
which we have shipped war materials to 
London under the terms of the Lease Lend 
Act only to find that the same materials have 
found their way back into the commercial 
trade routes to our neighbors to the south 
in Latin America, where these same Ameri- 
can materials, which we have given her, are 
being sold by the British in direct competi- 
tion with our own same materials at much 
lower prices. Let me cite but a few typical 
cases which have come to my attention in 
the past few days. Tinplate and aluminum, 
of which we have a scarcity, are bing resold 
in the Argentine. Precision machine tools, 
made in Wisconsin and consigned to Coven- 
try, have been resold in Brazil. Steel sash 
given to aid in rebuilding of Coventry has 
turned up in Brazil. And as a capper, a 
certain Member of Congress told me he knew 
of a Pan-American Clipper plane which had 
been taken off our own commercial runs and 
turned over to the task of ferrying bomber 
pilots had just been acquired by the Argen- 
tine. There would be a better spirit of lease- 
lend and in our general attitude toward Great 
Britain if she played a little fairer with 
Uncle Sam. 

Thus, perhaps, England seeks to maintain 
her credit in order that she can continue to 
pay cash on the barrel head for war ma- 
terials which she is able to purchase from 
our good friends up north in Canada. And 
even in Canada, we find some who do not 
cooperate too well in our concerted war ef- 
forts. My attention was called to an instance 
in our own district where a contractor, un- 
able to purchase steel in the United States 
for a non-defense building, was able to secure 
it in Canada at a lower price than our regu- 
lar prices. Speaking of our good friends in 
Canada, for whom I have the greatest ad- 
miration and sympathy, may I also remind 
you that in many of the letters coming to 
me protesting against the retention of our 
selectees and guardsmen over a year, they re- 
mind me of the fact that Canada still has but 
a 30-day conscripted military training pro- 
gram and that, also, their overseas duty is 
strictly on a voluntary basis. So these same 
people feel that our boys will be discriminated 
against if we do pass a bill calling for a state 
of national emergency and thus permit our 
boys, who have been conscripted, to be put 
in a position where they can be sent to any 
part of the world to fight on foreign soil. 

So while London's predictions are disquiet- 
ing, we are also concerned by the unusually 
bold, and often belligerent, front assumed by 
some of our own statesmen when in London. 
For instance, it is disquieting to hear Mr 
Harry Hopkins make an international broad- 
cast to the entire world over a London radio 
station in which he proclaimed that United 
States naval vessels are now “patrolling along- 
side” and “parallel with” British naval craft. 
This, despite the fact that within the past 
2 weeks our Secretary of Navy, Mr. Knox, 
specifically denied to a committee of Congress 
that American naval craft were being used in 
convoy service along with the British Navy 
and in getting aid to Britain even though cur 
occupation of Iceland provided the best excuse 











possible. So, after all, many Congressmen 
and many of you people back home will want 
to know the exacé truth in the face of these 
conflicting statements by the Secretary of 
Navy and Mr. Harry Hopkins who, after all, 
is the super-lease-lend coordinator and a Close 
bosom friend of the President and now appar- 
ently is our official ambassador of good will 
sent to Moscow to grab, in the spirit of friend- 
ship, the bloody hand of Joe Stalin—he who 
for the past 20 years has been doing his level 
best to create discord and chaos and, yes, even 
to bring about an eventual revolution in our 
own land. 

All of these things are very disquieting, and 
it is also disquieting to know that we recently 
sent hundreds of our best American Army 
pilots to England as observers. I was told by 
one of the pilots who recently carried some of 
these boys overseas in a United States Army 
bomber, upon whose side was painted an 
American flag but which otherwise was com- 
pletely unarmed, that they were greatly con- 
cerned when a German plane suddenly 
swooped out of the sky far out over the 
Atlantic and easily overtaking our slower 
American plane, flew alongside of it for a few 
moments presumably making necessary iden- 
tification, and then with a graceful wave of 
her wings turned off her course to be certain 
that she was not guilty of having caused that 
so necessary “attack” on your boys. 

Yes, indeed; our Nation may be perilously 
close to actual involvement in a shooting 
war, a war of offense, rather than defense, a 
war that may mean the most costly American 
expeditionary force in all history in order “to 
defeat Hitler properly.” But, if so, we have 
ourselves to thank for it because we have per- 
mitted ourselves to be gradually dragged 
closer and closer to actual participation in it 
and now we have our necks so far out we may 
have to shoot our way out. 
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Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr, 
Speaker, several days ago Mr. John L, 
Lewis appeared and testified before the 
Rivers and Harbors Committee on the 
proposed St. Lawrence project, and I 
cross-examined him. I brought out the 
fact that in the coal-producing States 
electricity can be generated with coal 
and distributed to everybody in those 
States at the T. V. A. rates or the Ontario 
rates without loss on iegitimate invest- 
ments. The same thing can be done in 
those States that use natural gas. 

Not only that, but you can generate 
and distribute power all over the United 
States at the T. V. A. rates, and save the 
American people more than $1,000,000,- 
000 a year on their light and power bills 
without loss on legitimate investments. 

That would improve the standard of 
living on the farms, in the cities, and 
in the small towns and communities, and 
would lift from the commercial consum- 
ers, the hotel operators, the filling sta- 
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tions, and the garage operators, and 
others who pay commercial rates, over- 
charges that now amount to more than 
$380,000,000 a year. 

It would lift from the industrial users 
of electricity the present overcharges 
amounting to more than $2'75,000,000 a 
year. 

It would lift from the residential con- 
sumers their present overcharges 
amounting to more than $360,000,000 a 
year. 

You could then electrify every farm 
home in America at rates the farmers 
could afford to pay. 

That would bring to the people of this 
country a new day of progress and pros- 
perity for all. 

I am inserting some excerpts from the 
testimony of Mr. John L. Lewis before 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 
TESTIMONY OF JOHN L. LEWIS, PRESIDENT OF 

UNITED MINE WORKERS OF AMERICA 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Lewis, you oppose all of 

these developments of waterways, do you? 


Mr. Lewis. No; we never opposed the 
2. 
Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Carter, of California, 


this morning asked why we didn’t use coal 
instead of developing these water-power 
projects. Were you opposed to the develop- 
ment of the Central Valley project in Cali- 
fornia? 

Mr. Lewis. No. 

Mr. RANKIN. You were not opposed to the 
development of Boulder Dam? 

Mr. Lewis. No. 

Mr. RANKIN. You were not opposed to the 
development on the Columbia River projects, 
Bonneville and Grand Coulee? 

Mr. Lewis. That is right. 

Mr. RANKIN. And the Umatilla project? 

Mr. Lewis. That is right. 

Mr. RANKIN. You are not opposed to the 
development of the Florida Ship Canal? 

Mr. Lewis. Which canal? 

Mr. RANKIN. The Florida Ship Canal? 

Mr. Lewis. Not for that reason—I am not 
opposed to the Florida canal at all; I have not 
expressed any opinion on it. 

Mr. RANKIN. Have you expressed any opin- 
jon on the opening up of the Tombigbee 
waterway connecting the Tennessee River 
with the Gulf? 

Mr. Lewis. I am not familiar with that 
particular project. 

Mr. RANKIN. Now, Mr. Lewis, you are op- 
posed to this project, as I understand it, 
largely because of its furnishing an inland 
waterway to the Great Lakes, largely because 
of the transportation features of it; is that 
correct? 

Mr. Lewis. No; I am opposed to it because 
of the tremendous amount of economic effect 
on this country. 

Mr. RaNnKIN. I understand you mean the 
economic effect that would occur from open- 
ing up the channel into the Great Lakes? 

Mr. Lewis. That is right. 

Mr. RANKIN. If that phase of it were elimi- 
nated, would you be opposed to the develop- 
ment of the water power on the St. Law- 
rence? 

Mr. Lewis. Well, that would depend upon 
how much it would cost the United States 
taxpayers, ard for what purpose the power 
would be utilized and where it would be util- 
ized. That would be a separate study of it- 
self, and that would require some examina- 
tion in order to give an intelligent opinion 
on it. 

Mr. RANKIN. You did not oppose the de- 
velopment of the Tennessee Valley Authority? 

Mr. Lewis. No; we did not oppose it. 

Mr. RANKIN. You did not oppose that? 

Mr. Lewis. Nc; we had faith in the Govern- 
ment at that time. 

Mr. RANKIN. How is that? 
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Mr. Lewis. We had faith in the Govern- 
ment at that time. 

Mr. RANKIN. We still have iaith. 

Now, Mr. Lewis, if this water power on the 
St. Lawrence can be developed at a cost that 
will amortize the investment in 50 years, 
would you oppose the proposition? 

Mr. Lewis. Well, I really would not want to 
answer a hypothetical question. I am per- 
fectly clear in my mind as to what I oppose, 
but I am not clear in my mind as to what | 
might oppose in the future under any dif- 
ferent set of facts. 

Mr. RANKIN. But you are not opposed to 
the development of hydroelectric power 
where it can be economically developed and 
distributed, are you? 

Mr. Lewis. We have not opposed the de- 
velopment of hydroelectric power where it 
can be economically developed, but we are 
opposed to this project. 

WM). RANKIN. This morning in reading your 
statement, you asked this question: “Why is 
it that public officials, hell-bent on fighting 
public utilities, seldom, if ever, think in terms 
of municipal or Government steam-pOwer 
generating plants—with coal as the basic 
fuel—when they launch these sporadic at- 
tacks on utility rates?” 

I presume I am one of the fellows who has 
been pretty “hell-bent,” as you expressed it, 
on attacking exorbitant utilities rates. 

You contend, as I understand you, that you 
can develop electricity with coal as cheaply 
as you can with water power? 

Mr. Lewis. Cheaper in most instances. 

Mr. RANKIN. Cheaper in most instances? 

Mr. Lewis. Yes. 

Mr. RANKIN. Then are you opposed to com- 
pelling the distribution of that power at rea- 
sonable rates to the people who use it? 

Mr. Lewis. Am I opposed to the distribu- 
tion of 1t? 

Mr. RANKIN Are you opposed to compel- 
ling utility companies to distribute that 
power at reasonable rates? 

Mr. Lewis. No, I am not opposed to reason- 
able rates for electricity, if that is what you 
mean 

Mr. RANKIN. I presume I am one of the 
men who was referred to here as being hell- 
bent on attacking utility rates. 

Mr. Lewis. I did not know that you were 
“hell-bent.” If you are and want to so desig- 
nate yourself, it is all right with me. 

Mr RANn«KIN. I never heard it expressed that 
way before in public. 

Mr. Lewis. If you want to put yourself in 
that classification; all right, I do not mind. 

Mr. RANKIN. I am pretty strong on forcing 
electric rates down to the people who have to 
pay the bills. 

What can you lay this coal down for at, we 
will say, Chicago, 111.2 How much a ton? 

Mr. Lewis. Sir? 

Mr. RANKIN. What can bituminous coal be 
laid down for at, we will say, Chicago, per 
ton? 

Mr. Lewis. It depends upon from what 
field it comes. 

Mr. RanxkIn. Anywhere you can get it; you 
represent the coal operators or the miners, 
don’t you? 

Mr. Lewis. For $4 a ton for Indiana coal in 
Chicago, New River coal. 

Mr. Ran«In. That includes everything? 

Mr. Lewis. Yes; that includes everything. 

Mr. Ran«kin. All right; do you know what 
it costs to generate power with coal, as a rule, 
what the thumb rule is? 

Mr. Lewrs. I do not pose as a technician on 
these things, or as an expert. 

Mr. Rankin. The testimony we have had 
here from men who did pose as experts was 
tc the effect that power can be generated with 
coal for about 1 mill per kilowatt-hour for 
every dollar a ton paid for that coal. That 
being the case, they could generate electricity 
at Chicago for 4 mills per kilowatt-hour, 
could they not? 

Mr. Lewis. If you say so, I could not recall. 
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Mr. Rankin. You could lay down coal, any- 
where in Illinois, at about the same rate as 
you could lay it down in Chicago? 

Mr. Lewis. That is right. 

Mr. RaNKIN. It does not cost any more to 
distribute electricity that is generated with 
coal than electricity generated by water 
power, does it? 

Mr. Lewis. If you say so. You have drawn 
your own conclusions. 

Mr. RANKIN. You know that much about 
electricity. 

Mr. Lewis. If you say so, I will accept it. 
Of course, I do not pose as an expert on that. 

Mr. RaNKIN. I understand. You would 
not agree that electricity generated with coal 
could be distributed at the same rate rate as 
electricity generated by water power? 

Mr. Lewis. 1 say, excepting that. Conceiv- 
ably, that would be a logical assumption. 

Mr. RaNn«Kn. A logical assumption? 

Mr. Lewis. A logical assumption; yes. 

Mr, RANKIN. Then they ought to be able to 
distribute this power all over the State of 
Illinois as cheaply as they distribute it 
throughout the T. V. A. area, should they not, 
since they pay more than 4 mills per kilo- 
watt-hour wholesale all over the Tennessee 
Valley area? Herrin, Ill., is one of your coal 
fields, or is near one? 

Mr. Lewis. That is right. 

Mr. RANKIN. What can you lay the coal 
down at Herrin, Ill., for, bituminous coal, per 
ton? 

Mr. Lewis. Probably $2.40 a ton. 

Mr. RANKIN. Then they ought to generate 
power there at not to exceed 3 mills per 
kilowatt-hour. 

But, as a matter of fact, when they distrib- 
ute electricity to those miners they charge 
them more than twice as much for what elec- 
tricity they get as they do to the farmers and 
others in the Tennessee Valley area. So, do 
you not think that I am justified in being 
“hell-bent,” as you express it, in demanding 
that this power be distributed to the people, 
especially the miners who dig this coal, at 
reasonable rates? 

Mr. Lewis. You know, | did not know what 
your attitude was, about being “hell-bent,” as 
you described. I said I could not understand 
why those people who were so “hell-bent”’ did 
not insist that there be erected steam plants 
for producing electricity as against water- 
power plants at a greater expenditure and 
investment on the part of taxpayers. 

Mr. RANKIN. I am not criticizing 
statement. 
is all right. 

Mr. Lewis. There is not anything between 
us, then. 

Mr. RaNKIN. What is that? 

Mr. Lewis. There is not anything between 
us on that, because I take no exception to 
your desire to have cheap rates and honest 
rates. 

Mr. RANKIN. ] am not taking exception to 
your statement. But what I am trying to say 
is that whether this power is generated with 
coal, gas, oil, or water, it can be distributed 
to all the American people at the T. V. A. 
yardstick rates, without loss. 

As I understand, the difference that seems 
to exist is that you think that instead of de- 
manding the development of this water 
power, we should be demanding the building 
of steam plants. That is about the only dif- 
ference I see, so far as it has been developed, 
between your views and mine on this subject. 
As a matter of fact, this St. Lawrence project 
is a long way from the coal fields. It is a 
natural resource. It is owned, half of it, by 
the Federal Government, just as the Ten- 
nessee River was wholly owned by the Federal 
Government. 

So here is a natural resource going to waste. 

Do you not think that we are justified in 
developing that power, where the develop- 
ment will bring reductions amounting to sev- 
eral hundred millions of dollars a year to the 
ultimate consumers in that area? 


your 
You went a little strong, but that 
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Mr. Lewis. Is that power plant going to be 
erected in the United States or Canada? 

Mr. RaNnKIN. One end of the dam is to be 
in the United States and one end in Canada. 
I do not know where the engineers are going 
to put the generating plants; but it does not 
make any particular difference, provided we 
get our portion of the electricity; and I have 
the figures from an engineer here who is 
opposing the proposition 

He says that it will cost from 3.4 mills at 
Buffalo to 4.5 mills at Albany, to generate 
electricity with coal. That, of course, is firm 
power. Then he also admits that the firm 
power at this dam would cost 1.77 mills per 
kilowatt-hour; that it can be transmitted 
economically within a radius of 300 miles, and 
that the ultimate cost of the transmission, 
including the line losses, would be, for the 300 
miles, 1.5 mills per kilowatt-hour. 

That would bring the entire cost to about 
314 mills per kilowatt-hour, which is consid- 
erably cheaper than he says it could be devel- 
oped at these points with coal. 

Now, if that is the case, do you not think 
that we are justified in developing this power 
and saving this great wealth that is going to 
waste? 

Mr. Lewis. i do not even know that that is 
the case, because I do not have any confi- 
dence in these preliminary estimates of cost 
for developing this St. Lawrence project. 

Mr. Ranxin. This was from an engineer 
that gave these figures, one who is opposed to 
the development. Of course, he is opposed to 
it for different reasons, probably, than what 
you express; but if that is the case—— 

Mr. Lewis. I beg your pardon. I am not 
trying te ask you a question. I am rather 
expressing an opinion myself. 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes. 

Mr. Lewis. But, is it not true that we rarely 
find these great projects car be completed 
upon the basis of the original estimates of 
the cost of their engineers? 

Mr. RANKIN. Well, sometimes they cost 
more than the estimated costs; but do you 
realize that if this power is distributed over 
this area, do you realize what that yardstick 
will mean in the reduction of electric rates to 
the people in that area, just in the fixing of a 
yardstick at the rates based upon the cost of 
generation, transmission, and distribution, 
with a reasonable return on legitimate in- 
vestment? Do you understand that the 
chances are that it will break the rates in that 
area several hundred million dollars a year? 

Mr. Lewis. Again, I ask a question merely 
to make a point. Is that the only way that 
Congress can protect the people of this coun- 
try against excessive rates for electricity, by 
building the St. Lawrence waterway project? 

Mr. RANKIN. Now, Mr. Lewis, you put your 
finger right on the spot. I will say to you 
frankly that I have studied this question as 
much as any man, in the time that I have 
had, in or out of Congress, I suppose. I have 
tried to find every way in the world, or any 
way in the world, to bring these rates down. 
I have found that there is not a State that 
depends on a State utilities commission that 
gets reasonable rates, and I have the figures 
here from every State in the Union. 

The only way we have ever found to bring 
these rates down is through some public 
generation, transmission, and distribution, or 
by the application of a yardstick to various 
areas that by its very force would compel the 
private utilities to bring their rates down. 

I will give you a glaring example, and it 
ought to be very impressive to you, because 
it is right in the center of the coal fields. 

Down at Birmingham, Ala., there are two 
cities that might be termed ordinarily sub- 
urbs of Birmingham: Tarrant City and Bes- 
semer. They built a line up to and connected 
with the Tennessee Valley line, I believe, at 
Gunthersville; brought this power in and 
distributed it in those two municipalities at 
the T. V. A. yardstick rates. It immediately 
broke the rates in Birmingham a million dol- 
lars a year. 


That is the effect this would have in New 
York and Boston and Albany. I know they 
are going to say what they have always said, 
that we are selling below the cost of produc- 
tion. 

The power at Birmingham is not 
from the Alabama Power Co.—not distributed 
by the Alabama Power Co., but is distributed 
by the Birmingham Electric, which is owned 
by the Electric Bond & Share. They bought 
that power wholesale from the Alabama 
Power Co. The Alabama Power Co. is de- 
veloping this power, generating it at the 
Gorgas plart with coal; but they sell it to 
the Birmingham Electric at a fairly reas- 
onable wholesale rate; but when it was 
distributed to the people of Birmingham, 
they were overcharged at least a million 
dollars a year, according to what they are 
selling it for now, with the result that 
the laboring people there, as well as all others, 
were charged such exorbitant rates that they 
could not use enough electricity to employ 
those electrical appliances necessary for their 
homes and for their business establishments. 
I want to say in this connection, this same 
Alabama Power Co. shipped its electricity 
over into my district, in Mississippi, and sold 
it wholesale for 4 mills a kilowatt-hour in a 
county that was buying the T. V. A. power at 
6 mills a kilowatt-hour, and yet they were 
selling it retail to the people at about twice 
what we were selling it for, or what our coop- 
erative association and municipalities were 
selling it for in the T. V. A. area, in the same 
county. 

Now, do you not think that where these 
yardsticks can be provided, so as to force 
these rates down to the ultimate consumers, 
that that should be done every time there is 
an opportunity to develop power that is al- 
ready owned by the Federal Government, as it 
is in these navigable streams? 

Mr. Lewis. I make no objection to that, sir, 
providing that can be done on a basis that is 
economical and will protect the interests of 
all concerned; but I do object to this St. 
Lawrence project because of the uneconomic 
factors that are inherent in the project which 
will reap inconceivable and almost incalcu- 
lable damages upon economic America. 

Mr. RANKIN. You are speaking of transpor- 
tation? 

Mr. Lewis. I am speaking of the transporta- 
tion and the trade impact of the whole thing. 

Mr. HALL. Will the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi yield? 

Mr. RaNxKIn., I will. 

Mr. Hatt. You mentioned about this power 
reaching the people of Boston, and the other 
day you mentioned it reaching the people in 
Michigan. 

I am just wondering how that can be done 
under this bill, which provides that it must 
go first to the New York State Power Author- 
ity to be sold by that body. I believe under 
the act of the legislature creating the Power 
Authority—I may be wrong—they can only 
sell it to the people of the State of New York. 

Mr. RANKIN. Of course, the Legislature of 
New York has nothing to do with what I say. 

Mr. HALL. This agreement provides that it 
will be sold to the New York State Power Au- 
thority. 

Mr. RANKIN. This has not gone through 
yet, and I think I have announced time after 
time that when this bill goes through it must 
not discriminate against other people within 
the distribution radius. 

Now, the gentleman has spoken about my 
statement the other day. I said that provided 
we added Niagara Falls to it, Niagara power, 
that that would reach the State of Michigan; 
but, of course, the St. Lawrence would be a 
little too far away. 

The reason I said that Niagara power would 
reach the State of Michigan is because they 
transmit power from Niagara Falls to Wind- 
sor, Canada, which is right across the river 
from Detroit. It is 238 miles from Niagara 
Falls. 
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Mr. Hatt. I just wanted to call the gentle- 
man’s attention to the fact that as the bill is 
now constituted—— 

Mr. RANKIN. I understand. 

Mr. Hau. And as it is now written, includ- 
ing the New York Power Authority, this pow- 
er can only go to the people in New York. 

Mr. RaNKIN. You understand that this is 
Federal power, and there must be some 
in that provision of the bil) to enable us to 
— the people within the distribution ra- 

‘us. 

Mr. Haux. There is doubt, however, about 
this, as expressed by the Governor and the 
Lieutenant Governor as to whether this be- 
longs to the Government. 

Mr. Beti. You heard the testimony of the 
Governor and the Lieutenant Governor say 
that this power belonged to the State. 

Mr. HALL. That is right. 

Mr. RANKIN. That statement is not borne 
out by the Ashwander case and the Appa- 
lachian. Power Co. case. Personally, I never 
had any doubt about it. 

Mr. Hau. They discussed those cases and 
said that the United States Supreme Court 
has never decided it. 

Mr. RaNnxKIN. They did say that, but I think 
that they are mistaken about it, because I 
heard one decision read, and I have read the 
over one. I am familiar with both cases. 

This power would come under the Ashwan- 
der case, and Chief Justice Hughes said that 
power generated by this falling water in nav- 
igable streams was Federal power and be- 
longed to the United States. So the same 
thing would apply here. 

Mr. HAtt. I said that the contention of the 
Governor and the Lieutenant Governor of 
New York is that this power is owned by New 
York. 

Mr RANKIN Well, New York does not own 
it. I certainly would not admit that New 
York cwns it. 

Now, Mr. Lewis, I looked up the rates here 
in the State of Illinois. We have gone over 
that now, and I think I have shown that 
you can generate power anywhere in the 
State of Illinvis at about the same rates that 
you can generate it with hydropower. 

The Cuarrman. If you will permit me for 
1 minute, on page 8 of the bill there appears 
this language: 

“In addition, the arrangement shall include 
provisions protecting the interests of the 
United States and assuring a widespread, 
equitable disposition of the power to domestic 
and rural consumers within economic trans- 
mission distances.” 

Mr. RANKIN. That is right. 

The CHairman. It does not say within the 
State of New York. 

Mr. Haru. Pardon me, Mr. RANKIN. I am 
talking about the power of our New York 
State Power Authority under the act of the 
legislature. 

The CHarRMAN. That applies to your power 
in New York and does not apply to this. 

Mr. Hatt. The New York State Power Au- 
thority under the act of the legislature by 
which it is set up, in my opinion, cannot sell 
power to anyone outside of the State of New 
York. 

Mr. RANKIN. When we make them a Fed- 
eral authority, they can sell it anywhere. 

The CHAIRMAN. I think it depends upon 
what Congress would do. 

Mr. RaNKIN. I will say to the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Hai] that what we call 
the power block in the House have a well- 
defined program that this power shall be 
generated and distributed to everybody 
within the distribution radius alike, and we 
expect to stand on that platform. 

Now, getting back to the State of Illinois, 
Mr. Lewis, I find that last year, according to 
the Ontario rates, the electric consumers in 
Tilinois were overcharged $92,808,000 for elec- 
tricity alone. Now, most of that power is 
generated with coal, is it not? It could have 
been distributed at Ontario rates. 
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Then they come back and say Ontario pays 
no taxes. I looked up the taxes paid in 
Illinois. The taxes and cash contributions 
and free services—and the Federal] Power 
Commission tells me that it has changed very 
little since 1936—in that year taxes, cash 
contributions, and free services paid or ren- 
dered by both private and public electric 
utilities in Illinois, including both State and 
Federal income taxes, amounted to only 
$25,156,865, which, taken from this over- 
charge last year to the people of Illinois, left 
a net overcharge of $67,251,474. 

Mr. Lewis. Well, sir-—— 

Mr. RANKIN (continuing) And if you can 
do it with coal—and I submit that you can 
do it with coal; not as cheaply as you can 
with water power, but you car generate power 
all over the United States with coal. gas, or 
oil and distribute it at rates that on the 
present load would save the consumers a 
billion dollars a year 

Now, how are you going to get that done? 

Mr Lewis. Well, my position, in a nut- 
shell, is this, just this: That I strenuously 
object, as uneconomical to the displacement 
of coal by water power, where such power can 
be produced cheaper by steam, simply as a 
means of circumventing downright incom- 
petence or dishonesty on the part of public- 
service bodies or loca) municipal officials. 

If it is true that the restraining and regu- 
iatory influence of Congress can only be exer- 
cised in behalf of the legitimate consumers of 
this country by going up into Canada and 
perfecting the St. Lawrence project at an 
expense of $300,000,000 or a billon dollars. as 
the case may be, then I think it is just too 
bad and that the subject needs further con- 
sideration by Congress. 

Mr RANKIN. You say going up into Can- 
ada? 

Mr. Lewis. Yes. 
Canada, 

Mr. RANKIN Now, we propose building a 
project down at Clarks Hil] on the Savannah 
River between South Carolina and Georgia, 
developing water power there. You would not 
object to that? 

Mr Lewis. 1 am talking about the St. Law- 
rence, which is geographically located. as we 
know, in Canada. 

Mr. RANKIN. I understand, and you spoke 
of it because it was over in Canada, or a part 
of it 

Mr. Lewis. You know the mouth oi the St. 
Lawrence is only 100 miles from Newfound- 
land. 

Mr. RANKIN. How is that? 

Mr. Lewis. The mouth of the St. Lawrence 
is only 10C miles from Newfoundland 

Mr RANKIN. This is a long way from the 
mouth of the St. Lawrence 

Mr Lewis. That is a pretty long way up. 

Mr. Rankin. You would not object, then, 
to this Arkansas Valley development, would 
you, to develop water power on the Arkansas? 

Mr Lewis. I want to object, and we do 
object, to the expenditure of public funds 
for the development of water-power projects 
for the production of electricity and power 
where the expenditure necessary is greater 
than would be required in steam-procuced 
plants 

Mr. RANKIN All right; but this money will 
come back to the Government; this. develop- 
ment is amortized through the sale of power, 
the sale of power which is produced more 
cheaply than it could be produced with coal. 
You would not object to it then. if that were 
so? 

Mr. Lewis. I would not want to give any 
blanket assurance on that, because I would 
want to examine on its merits each project, 
and that is what we are doing with respect 
to the St Lawrence project 

Mr. RANKIN. That part of the St. Lawrence 
development which would be charged to 
power would be amortized, according to all of 
the testimony we have had—not all of it, but 
the scientific witnesses who have gone into it, 
including General Robins. It will be amor- 
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tized in 50 years at a rate of 1.77 cents per mill 
per kilowatt-hour for the firm power, or a rate 
of 1.2 mills per kilowatt-hour for all of the 
power, firm and secondary 

Now, under those circumstances, since it 
would cost from 3.4 mills at Buffalo to 4.5 
mills at Albany to generate this power with 
coal, do you not think that this project would 
be economically justified? 

Mr. Lewis. No. I think the St. Lawrence 
project is fantastic and unjustifiable. I think 
it constitutes a positive menace to economic 
America. 

Mr. RANKIN. In what way? 

Mr. Lewis. In the way that 7? have been de- 
scribing here all day. 

Mr. RANKIN. All right. Let me give some 
economic facts now, since you have gone that 
far. 

The people in the State of New York last 
year were overcharged $201,000,000 for their 
electricity, according to Ontario rates. Taxes, 
cash contributions, and free services, includ- 
ing both State and Federal income taxes— 
that covered both publicly and privately 
owned electric utilities in the State of New 
York—all of those taxes, and cash contribu- 
tions amounted to $48,000,000, leaving a net 
overcharge paid by the people of New York 
last year of $153,000,000, which is more than 
the United'States half of this power develop- 
ment amounts to. Under those conditions, 
do you not think it would be justified? 

Mr. Lewis You astound me by those fig- 
ures. 

Mr. RANKIN. They astounded me the first 
time I looked at them. 

Mr. LEwis. I was under the impression that 
New York had a progressive State administra- 
tion which was anxious to protect the welfare 
of the people of the State. 

Mr. RANKIN. Did it astound you when lL 
showed you that the Illinois overcharges, 
after deducting taxes and cash contribu- 
tions, were more than $67,000,000 last year; 
did that astound you? 

Mr. Lewis. Certainly. 

Mr. RANKIN. And will it astound you when 
1 tell you that in Pennsylvania they were 
overcharged $86,000,000? 

Mr. Lewis. Do not our public officials do 
anything about that? 

Mr. RANKIN. Wherever they claim to have 
the best utility commissions in a State they 
usually have the highest rates. I have no- 
ticed that. Where we get the most favorable 
publicity on the ability of their utilities com- 
missions we usually find that the people pay 
the highest rates. 

Now, Mr. Lewis, by the development—you 
are not opposed to rural electrification? 

Mr. Lewis. Opposed to what? 

Mr. RANKIN. You are not opposed to rural 
electrification? 

Mr. Lewis No; I am for it. 

Mr. RANKIN. You would not be opposed to 
that power—— 

Mr. Lewis. I am for rural electrification; 
electrification of those areas where there is 
no water-power electricity. 

Mr. RANKIN. How is that? 

Mr. Lewis. I am also for rural electrifica- 
tion in those areas where there is not avail- 
able water power for electricity. 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes. In other words—— 

Mr. Lewis. I am for rural electrification. 

Mr. RANKIN. You are for rural electrifica- 
tion, whether from water power or whatever 
resources you have to develop it with, pro- 
vided it can be done economically? 

Mr Lewis. 1 think that the farmers, the 
rural fellows, outside of the T. V. A. terri- 
tory, are entitled to the same service as those 
people are. 

Mr. RANKIN. That is right. In other words, 
you would be in favor of developing elec- 
tricity by natural gas in Texas? 

Mr. LEwis. No. 

Mr. RANKIN. You would not be in favor of 
that? 

Mr. Lewis. Not natural gas. 
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Mr. RANKIN. Are you in favor of developing 
electricity by gas in Louisiana? 

Mr. Lewis. I do not favor the utilization 
of natural gas and putting coal miners on 
the WP. A. 

Mr. RANKIN. Then you would let this natu- 
ral gas go into the thin air and haul in coal 
from some other State? 

Mr. Lewis. I do not know what they could 
do with the natural gas or the owners thereof; 
but I do know that it is not sound public 
policy to use Federal money to create unem- 
ployment. 

Mr. RANKIN. But you think—— 

Mr. LEwis. For the effect of that I will re- 
fer you to Congressman VoorHIs. 

Mr. RANKIN. Suppose that this natural gas 
is there and otherwise wasted—— 

Mr. Lewis (interposing). It is there all 
right. 

Mr. RANKIN. And otherwise going to waste. 

Mr. Lewis Some of it has been there for a 
long time. 

Mr. Rankin. And these cooperative associa- 
tions and municipal systems want to borrow 
money to develop that power, or electricity 
from that gas—— 

Mr. Lewis (interposing). If you will par- 
don me, I think that America’s single basic 
problem is to provide an opportunity for 
employment for its citizens. 

Mr. RANKIN. I understand. 

Mr. Lewis. And I think that the expendi- 
ture of public funds in a manner that super- 
induces unemployment is uneconomic, un- 
sound, morally wrong, and politically unwise. 

Mr RANKIN. Allright. I will say this. You 
have never had anyone who has more sym- 
pathy for the ill-fed and the ill-clothed and 
the ill-housed than I have, but I want to 
see that the man who goes down into the 
mines and digs coal has the right to just the 
same living conditions that those men have 
who are engaged in any other occupation; 
and unless you give them an abundant sup- 
ply of cheap electricity. they cannot enjoy 
those blessings. 

Mr. Lewis. They cannot do what? 

Mr. RaNKIN. Cannot enjoy the comforts 
and conveniences modern living should afford 
and that could be produced even by the very 
coal that they mine. 

Under those conditions, you would be will- 
ing to develop this power at the mine, would 
you not, and distribute it over the States? 

Mr. Lewis. Where that is practicable. 
Oftentimes it is not practicable because of 
the absence of water or other conditions 

Mr. Rankin. I understand; but if this 
power can be generated at the mine and 
economically transmitted over, we will say, 
the whole State of Illinois and supplied at 
T. V A. yardstick rates, you would favor that, 
would you not‘ 

Mr. Lewis. We would certainly be glad to 
encourage any meritorious project, but, as I 
sa:'d before, I cannot endorse these hypo- 
thetical projects to which you refer. 

Mr. RANKIN. I am going to give you some 
that are not hypcthetical; but I want to get 
back to that proposition 

You would not object to developing this 
power with coal at the mine ani distributing 
it over the whole distribution radius? 

Mr. Lewis. You are talking abou‘ rural elec- 
trification? 

Mr. RANKIN. I am talking about all kinds— 
residential, commercial. and industries, rural 
and urban 

Mr. Lewis. No; we would not have any ob- 
jection if the Congress decided that that was 
essential 

Mr. RANKIN. That would not put any men 
out of work? 

Mr. Lewis. Sir? 

Mr. RANKIN. That would not hurt the 
miners? 

Mr. Lewis. That is right. 

Mr. RANKIN. It would not hurt them; 
would it? 

Mr. Lewis. That is right; it would not. 
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Mr. RaNnKIN. In other words—-and this has 
been my contention all the time—if they will 
turn over the gereration and transmission, 
and distribution of the power in this country 
to me, I can take the coal and generate this 
power at the mines end distribute it over the 
State of Ilinois so as tc wipe out that $67,- 
000,000 annual overcharge. I cou'id wipe out 
that $86,000,000 annual overcharge in Penn- 
sylvania; and the $153,000,000 net annual 
overcharges in New York; but that would take 
approximately the same amount of coal that 
they are now using, would it not? That 
would not hurt the miners at all, would it? 

Mr. Lewis. The use of coa would never 
hurt the miners 

Mr. RANKIN. The use of coal, provided you 
paid them for mining it. 

Now, let us see again. Here is another 
source of power that we have not discussed 
very much, and that is oil. You are not 
opposed to generating power with oil, are you? 

Mr. Lewis. If it creates unemployment; 
yes. I am opposed to the use of public funds 
to develop power in the United States by the 
use of oi] if it creates unemployment. 

Mr. Ranxin. Some of the coal miners came 
to me the other day and said that they were 
supposed to be making $7 a day. Is that 
right? 

Mr. /.Ewis. ‘That is the new scale. 

Mr. RanxIn. One of therm said frankly that 
75 percent to 90 percent of our miners never 
see a dollar. I said, “What goes with it?” 
“Well,” he said, “the coal operators”—by the 
way, I usually find ‘hat they are pretty close 
to the power utilities—‘“the coal operators 
own the houses ard rent._us the houses.” Is 
that correct? 

Mr. Lewis. shat is true to a certain de- 
gree; yes 

Mr. Rankin. He said also that they “charge 
us so much for rent, for coal, for electricity, 
and for water that we have to use the very 
minimum and then sometimes are unable to 
pay the biil.” 

He said thai they also “frequently compel 
us to buy through commissaries,” and one of 
them told me that he was paying invariably 
twice as much for his groceries as they were 
worth. Is that correct? 

Mr. Lewis. J doubt that on the average they 
are twice as much, although there are many 
instances where exorbitant charges are made 
by the company stores. 

Mr. RanxkIN. One of them made this state- 
ment, that a sack of flour which ought to 
cost 75 or 80 cents, that he himself had seen 
it sell for $1.0, .nd he said that they only 
got about 180 days’ work a year. Is that about 
right? 

Mr. Lewis. Well, in the Appalachian region 
last year they worked 213 days. It is quite 
conceivable that in his territory he only 
worked ~80 days. 

Mr. RANKIN. He said that by the time they 
went back to worx, invariably they were in 
debt to the commissary or the operator. He 
said if this power were generated and dis- 
tributed at rates based on the cost of gen- 
eration, transmission, distribution, then they 
might be permitted to go out and own 4 or 5 
or 10 acres of land and not be compelled to 
sive in these company hcuses. 

Then he said, “We could have our gardens, 
our corn patches, our cow, etc., and live 
more comfortably and at the same time 
have something to fall back on when the mine 
closes down.” 

Now. do you not think that provisions of 
that kind would be much preterable to the 
situation as it now exists; do you not 
think—— 

Mr. Lewis. I do not quite see the objective 
of your running commentary there. Ob- 
viously, of course, the mine workers’ union is 
striving to protect that individual mine 
worker from these practices and to bring 
about reforms as ve can, both in the living 
conditions and charges that the coal com- 
panies make on rent and doctors and elec- 
tric lights, etc. 
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Mr. RANKIN. Weil, just leave out the com- 
missary. What I am drivirg at is to get elec- 
tricity to everybocy in America at what it is 
worth. 


There never could be any slum clearance in 
New York or any other big city, any slum 
clearance that would be comparable to giving 
these people electricity at the T. V. A. rates, 
or the Ontario rates, or the Wash., 
rates, and enabling them to buy the appli- 
ances that are necessary for the consumption 
of that electricity. 

Mr. Lewis. Congressman, there is no gain- 
saying that the fact, as you say, it would 
be a great boon to the workers in the 
country and all of the American people if 
rates for electricity were made on a basis 
somewhere near actual cost plus a reasonable 
profit and made more available for the popu- 
lation, it would indeed contribute and greatly 
improve the standard of living, and there 
would be a more happy existence. I quite 
agree with you. And yet, by and large, 1 do 
not quite see the application of our discus- 
sion to this great project here which involves 
the building of this great enterprise in Can- 
ada, or half way in our own country and half 
way in Canada, as the case may be. 

Mr. RANKIN. Let me make the application: 
There are the New England States, every one 
of which is within the distribution radius 
of this dam. The overcharges for electricity 
in New England last year amounted to $97,- 
000,000. Their rates were the highest of any 
section of the country, taken as a whole, and 
their consumption per capita about the low- 
est. I have the figures here, but 1 will not 
take up the time to read them 

Let us go across the Atlantic Ocean. Of 
course they are having war conditions there 
now; but before the war, both Norway cnd 
Sweden were not only supplying electricity to 
all of the people in the towns at reasonable 
rates, but 90 percent of their farmers had 
electricity while only 10 percent of ours did, 
and then they were what we call “town 
farmers,” living around the edges of towns. 

It is well known that those people have 
no coal in New England; they have none in 
New York; they have no gas; they have no 
oil. 

So, under those conditions, when we can 
generate this power at about one-half, or at 
least about two-thirds of the cost per kilo- 
watt-hour that you can generate it with 
coal, and since this great wealth of power 
is running to the sea, going to waste, do you 
not think it economically sound and that we 
are justified in building this dam and saving 
that water power and distributing it through- 
out that area? 

Mr. Lewis. No; I do not think so. I think 
that the same people you describe can be 
served by steam plants producing electricity 
in northern Pennsylvania and western New 
York and southern New England at a lesser 
price for the services they will get than it 
will cost the taxpayers through this project 
we are discussing here. 

Mr. RANKIN. Another thing: This power 
project will not cost the Government any- 
thing. It will amortize itself in 50 years. 

Mr. Lewis. Would not a steam plant amor- 
tize itself? 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes; I think it would. 

Mr. Lewis. Will not steam plants furnish 
electricity to New England at a less cost than 
you can get it from this project? 

Mr. RANKIN. Not at these rates. You can- 
not generate electricity in that area with 
coal at the present price as cheaply as you 
can with water power, because as the gen- 
tleman testified here it will cost from 3.4 
mills a kilowatt-hour at Buffalo to 4 mills at 
Rochester; 4 mills at Syracuse and 4.5 mills 
at Albany to generate power with coal, 
whereas it would cost only 1.77 mills a kilo- 
watt-hour to generate firm power with water 
at this St. Lawrence dam. 

That would amortize this investment in 
this power development within 50 years, and 





then the Government would have one of the 
greatest projects in the world. 

Mr. Lewis. Well, I submit, sir, that regard- 
less of what your mathematics may be with 
eee te ree ane oe ree 


this St. ce dam, that we are still un- 
Sat ¢ ‘eauuaa to the project, because of 
Gan divest tnd tndivect ausauiele yeuitie that 
will o cand deluainodls etek aes teins. 
country, and particularly to the coal industry. 

Mr. RAwaIN. Let me make this observation 
to you, Lewis: I have been the victim 
of about tila greatest overcharge for elec- 
tricity in the United States. I am now the 


beneficiary of about the cheapest rates in 
the United States. Where I was paying 121, 
cents per kilowatt-hour a few years ago for 
the same electricity generated at Muscle 
Shoals, the power company was buying it at 
2 mills per kilowatt-hour, transmitting it 100 
miles, which cost less than a half mill, then 
selling it to me at 12% cents; now, my city 
is buying the same power wholesale at 5 mills 
and selling it to me not at 121% cents, but 21, 
cents maximum. 

I have seen that spread throughout the 
country and nothing I have ever seen or gone 
into in all of my life has had such beneficial 
effect upon the economic well-being of every- 
body, and especially upon the little fellow, as 
the bringing of this electricity down and 
supplying it to him in abundance at these 
cheap rates. 

I want to give you this, and then I will not 
bother you any more. Frankly, I do not see 
very much difference between us on this 
question, except that you just want electricity 
generated by coal only. 

Mr. Lewis. No; I am opposed to the St. 
Lawrence waterway project in all of its 
ramifications. 

Mr. Rankin. I see. In 1983 only 900 people 
in my town had electricity in their homes. 
It is a town of about 8,000 people with one- 
third of them Negroes. Only 900 homes used 
electricity. Nineteen percent of those people 
had electric refrigerators. Today 1,900 homes 
have electricity and 91 percent of that 1,900 
have electric refrigerators in their homes. 

Don't you think that that is a great con- 
tribution to the economic well-being of the 
average man? 

Mr. Lewis. I think it is fine to have a 
refrigerator. 

Mr. RANKIN. Do you not think that it is 
fine to have the cheap electricity and other 
things that go with it? 

Mr. Lewis. I think one also has to have a 
little work to keep the refrigerator going, 
internally and externally. 

Mr. RANKIN. But they are doing the same 
work now they were doing then. 

Mr. Lewis. There is an internal problem 
connected with a refrigerator. 

Mr. RANKIN. I understand that. 

Mr. Lewis. It has to do with some bread 
and butter. 

Mr. RANKIN. I understand, and they save 
more bread and butter. 

Mr. Lewis. And, you cannot trade away 
92,000,000 tons of our coal market in this 
country and expect the refrigerators in the 
mining areas in this country to be kept going. 

Mr. RaNKIN. All right. If you generate this 
power with coal you can keep the refrigerators 
going? 

Mr. Lewis. Well, if you take a notion to 
generate some power with a coal plant, 1 will 
be glad to talk with you about it, and glad 
to help you. 

Mr. RANKIN. I am not opposed to generat- 
ing power with coal; but I favor using what- 
ever source of power we have. Take the State 
of California. It has no coal, but it has nat- 
ural gas and water power, and some oil. 
Would you be in favor of using them to 
develop electricity? 

Mr. Lewis. Why, I have no objection to the 
Californians having electricity and refriger- 
ators. 

Mr. RANKIN. Even if it is generated with 
water, gas, or oil? 
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Mr. Lrwts. If it is economically possible to 
get it to them under sound economic con- 
ditions. 

Mr. RANKIN. Take the States of Texas, Lou- 
isiana, and Arkansas, where they have an 
abundance of oi] and gas and a superabund- 
ance of water power in some of those States, 
especially in Arkansas. Would you be in 
favor of generating electricity with gas, oil, 
or water in those areas where they have no 
coal? 

Mr. Lewis. We probably would have the 
same attitude that we did with the Columbia 
Dam and the Boulder Dam, and the T. V. A. 
and other projects. Some water-power proj- 
ects we have opposed because we think they 
are unsound. We think that they have been 
promoted here in Washington by men who 
want to get a fee and make money out of 
them, regardless of their merits; regardless of 
the wasting of the public funds. We have to 
look at these things from the standpoint of 
the individual merits of the individual prop- 
osition. That is what I am looking at with 
respect to the St. Lawrence waterway. 

Mr. RANKIN. Now, as a matter of fact, do 
they not use more coal in the T. V. A. area 
than they did before the dams were built? 

Mr. Lewts. Well. I talked about that this 
morning. 

Mr. RANKIN. 1 know you did, but there was 
some noise up here near me, and I did not 
understand exactly what you said. 

But, as a matter of fact, do they not use 
more coal in that area now than they used 
before the T. V. A. was built? 

Mr. Lewis. I would have to go into that as 
a special subject. 

The use of electrical power, of course, has 
some ramifications and the purchasing of re- 
frigerators, and supplies, and electrically op- 
erated gadgets in the home create employ- 
ment and sometimes people are employed in 
that area and they use coal for making steam, 
and what have you. It has a direct and an 
indirect effect. It is quite possible that a 
million or a million and a half more tons of 
coal are being used right now really in the 
T. V. A. area than was used before they went 
in there, but, of course, as against that you 
have to consider the fluctuation, the shift in 
production of the industries; the transmigra- 
tion of industries of all character. I touched 
on that in that statement. I will not bother 
reading it again. 

Mr RankIn. If you can generate this power 
at the mouth of the mine by generating it 
with coal and distributing it at rates that 
justify the people in that area in heating thcir 
homes with it, you would be in favor of that? 

Mr. Lewis. Quite. 

Mr. RANKIN. In other words, my viewpoint 
is this—I will admit that I am a little ahead 
of a majority of the men in Congress on my 
views on electricity—I think that the time is 
coming when practically every home in 
America will be heated with electricity, when 
we generate the power at the dam or at the 
mouth of the mine and transmit it to the 
homes over long-distance wires, and distrib- 
ute it by the communities or municipalities, 
or cooperative associations and the people 
heat their homes with it. We are doing that 
where I live now. é 

I had this morning a bill from a friend of 
mine which showed what it cost him to heat 
his house. One month the thermometer 
went to 14° below zero. He used 2,030 kilo- 
watt-hours of electricity that month, and it 
cost him $14.16. Of course, when we were 
buying through the Commonwealth & South- 
ern 8 years ago that 2,030 kilowatt-hours 
would have cost $115 instead of $14.16. Now, 
if this power can be generated with coal—and 
I am not trying to commit you to water 
power—if this power could be generated with 
coal at the mouth of’ the mine and distrib- 
uted over we will say the State of Illinois, or 
the State of Pennsylvania or West Virginia, 
or any other area at rates that would enable 
those people to use it for all purposes, includ- 





ing heating their homes, you would be in 
favor of that? 

Mr. Lewis. Oh, quite. We hold no brief for 
the exorbitant charges or improper practices 
of utility companies. 

Mr. RANKIN Here, I am trying to draw this 
distinction, Mr. Lewis: The railroads’ atti- 
tude seem to be that they want to keep tie 
raw materials and the finished products as far 
apart as possible. Their opposition is differ- 
ent from yours. They want to haul coa) and 
other materials and they do not want these 
transmission lines. 

Now, you want to protect the miner who 
mines this coal, and I do not blame you for 
that. What I am pointing out is that if you 
can generate this power at the mouth of the 
mine and distribute it over the whole country 
at these T. V A. rates and enable every home 
to use all of the appliances necessary and to 
heat their homes with it, then you would be 
in favor of that? 

Mr. Lewis. Oh, we are quite in favor of any 
normal extension of electrical service that 
won't in itself disturb existing industries or 
displace manpower. 

Mr. RANKIN. The trouble is not in the gen- 
eration of electricity in this country. It is in 
two things—the exorbitant overcharges for 
the distribution and in the manipulation and 
watered stocks of the power companies, espe- 
cially the holding companies, the inflating 
and the watering they do, and then attempt- 
ing to collect these excessive rates to enable 
them to pay dividends on that watered stock. 

So what I am getting down to here is this: 
that if we can generate this power at the 
mine or at the dam and distribute it at rea- 
sonable rates, rates based upon cost of gen- 
eration, transmission, and distribution, with 
a reasonable return on the legitimate invest- 
ment, we can put electricity in every home 
and every business establishment in America 
at these T. V. A rates and reduce the present 
power and light bills of millions of people 
and improve living conditions and business 
conditions in every nook and corner of the 
Republic. 

Whenever it ‘s necessary to do this by 
generating power with coal—and I will cer- 
tainly be in favor of it; but where we have 
these water-power projects that can be eco- 
nomically developed and that will bring such 
benefits to vast numbers of people in a given 
area, I am in favor of developing the water 
power. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, August 7 (legislative day of 
Monday, July 28), 1941 


ADDRESS BY ROGER B. MCWHORTER 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, several days 
ago I asked unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorp an 
address delivered by Mr. Roger B. Mc- 
Whorter, Chief Engineer of the Federal 
Power Commission, at the Midwest power 
conference held in Chicago, his address 
being on the subject Hydroelectric Power 
in the National Emergency. The ad- 
dress is longer than the prescribed pages 
under the rule. The estimate sets forth 
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that printing the address will require 
three and a third pages of the CoNnGrREs- 
sIONAL ReEcorp and cost $150. I again 
ask consent that the address may be 
printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrcorp, 
as follows: 


HYDROELECTRIC POWER AND THE NATIONAL 
EMERGENCY 


Chairman Elliott, Director Winston, and 
gentlemen of the conference, Director Win- 
ston very kindly invited me to appear before 
you today and speak on the subject of hydro- 
electric power and the national emergency. 
It is with pleasure that I avail myself of this 
opportunity. 

Due in large part to the impetus of the 
national-defense program, production of elec- 
tric energy in the United States during the 
first 3 months of 1941 was 12.5 percent greater 
than corresponding production during the 
first quarter of 1940 and 25.3 percent greater 
than that of 1939. Currently, weekly pro- 
duction of energy is more than 15 percent 
above corresponding weekly production in 
1940. We find this situation to exist soon 
after the beginning of the defense program, 
and it may be assumed that the emergency 
will not be of short duration. The greatest 
period of industrial activity in the history of 
the United States is in the offing and, as the 
national-defense program progresses, de- 
mands for electric power will continue to 
increase. It is too early to speculate on the 
time when the peak may be reached. Suffice 
to say that there must be no power shortage 
if the program is to succeed in fullest 
measure. 

The electric light and power industry of 
the United States has grown to its present 
stature in less than threescore years. Prior 
to 1882 there was not an electric-generating 
plant anywhere in the world. In 1882, with 
the genius of Edison ever present, two small 
generating stations were constructed—the 
celebrated Pearl Street steam-driven station 
in New York City and a tiny hydroelectric 
plant :t Appleton, Wis. In the autumn of 
that year these little plants, the first of the 
central stations, began serving energy to a 
few nearby customers for lighting purposes. 
Here we find the beginnings of the electric 
light and power industry—an industry of al- 
most inconceivable importance to our people 
and to all mankind. 

Few hydroelectric plants were constructed 
prior to 1900, but with improvements in elec- 
tric transmission numerous plants were pro- 
jected and built during the first two decades 
of the present century. It was during the 
decade from 1920 to 1930, however, that 
truly creat progress was first made in the 
development of the water-power resources of 
the Nation. The Federal Water Power Act, 
which became law with the approval of 
President Wilson on June 10, 1920, gave tre- 
mendous impetus to the development of 
water power. By this act the Congress cre- 
ated the Federal Power Commission and dele- 
gated to it authority to license the develop- 
ment of water power on or affecting the navi- 
gable waters and lands of the United States. 
Between 1920 and 1930 hydroelectric plants 
having aggregate installed capacity of 5,155,- 
000 kilowatts were constructed and pl«ced in 
operation. Thus, in a single decade, one- 
eighth of all the electric generating capacity 
available today was installed in hydroelectric 
plants. Due to virtual cessation of construc- 
tion of generating facilities during the long 
business depression, Only 2,600,000 kilowatts 
of hydro capacity was installed during the 
decade just ended; but the latter installa- 
tion, amounting to 6.2 percent of all the 
electric-gen rating capacity now available, 
and about 35 percent of all capacity installed 
during that decade, is not lacking in impor- 
tance. 
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INCREASE IN GENERATING FACILITIES AND ENERGY 
PRODUCTION SINCE 1920 


In 1920 the instalied capacity for public 
use in all generating plants of the United 
States was 14,372,000 kilowatts, of which 
3,786,000 kilowatts, or 26.3 percent, was in 
hydroelectric plants. By 1940 the total in- 
stallation had increased to 41,576,000 kilo- 
watts, of which approximately 11,550,000 kilo- 
watts, or 27.8 percent, was in hydroelectric 
plants (table 1). 

Production of electric energy for public 
use in the United States increased from 
43,334,000,000 kilowatt-hours in 1920 to 
144,965,000,000 kilowatt-hours in 1940, the 
1940 production being approximately three 
and one-third times that of 1920. During the 
past 10 years hydroelectric plants, with 27.5 
percent of the availab’e capacity, have gen- 
erated 36.4 percent of all the energy pro- 
duced for public use in the country. In the 
aepression years 1932 and 1933 hydroelectric 
plants produced slightly more than 40 per- 
cent of the total (table 2.) 

In taking stock of installed capacity and 
energy generation, it is of interest to note 
the relative use made of the available hydro- 
electric and fuel-electric capacity. In 1932, 
the year of extreme ebb tide in the business 
depression, the hydroelectric installation op- 
erated at a capacity factor of 39.7 percent, 
and the steam-electric installation at a ca- 
pacity factor of 21.2 percent. In the year 
1940, when a new record in electric energy 
production was established, the hydroelectric 
installation operated at a capacity factor of 
47.2 percent, as compared with 36.9 percent 
for the steam-electric installation. Once 
hydroelectric capacity is installed, considera- 
tions of economy dictate that it shall be 
used to the practical limit for the produc- 
tion of energy 


NATIONAL EMERGENCY PORTENDS NEED FOR IN- 
CREASED POWER SUPPLY 


Electric-power requirements invariably in- 
crease concurrently with expanding indus- 
trial activity. Recent power demands have 
exceeded expectations of the utility systems, 
as evidenced by the fact that the December 
1940 peak demand was substantially greater 
than was forecast by the utilities in Septem- 
ber. Constantly increasing requirements for 
power, as compared with requirements in 
previous years, may reasonably be expected, 
as the unprecedented industrial activity oc- 
casioned by the national-defense program 
advances to the peak-production stage, prob- 
ably during the next 2 years. By this state- 
ment it is meant to imply that the peak 
demands of 1941 and 1942 will each establish 
a new record. Taking the longer range view, 
power requirements 10 or 15 years hence 
mey quite generally be of the order of twice 
the present requirements. 


DEFENSE POWER WORK OF THE FEDERAL POWER 
COMMISSION 


It may be statei with substantial correct- 
ness that the defense power work of the Fed- 
eral Power Commission is only an intensifica- 
tion of the Commission’s normal activities in 
this field. Voluminous data in the Com- 
mission’s files, collected periodically from 
the electric utility systems of the country, 
show the salient facts relating to practically 
all generating and transmission facilities and 
to the generation, transmission, ami sale of 
electric energy, however produced 

In pursuance of instructions issued by the 
President in June 1940, the Commission, in 
cooperation with other Federal agencies, par- 
ticularly the National Power Policy Commit- 
tee, the Advisory Commission of the Council 
of National Defense, and the War and Navy 
Departments, estimates increases in power 
demands expected to result from the execu- 
tion of national-defense orders; maintains 
reliable information on the adequacy of the 
power supply to meet such demands; keeps 
records of orders placed with the electrical- 
equipment industry for additional generating 
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equipment, and ascertains facts as to the 
ability of the equipment manufacturers to 
meet such orders with reasonable 

in planning, in cooperation with the 


assists the utilities in the protection of 
power supply against hostile acts. 

The Commission obtains and compiles 
monthly returns from the principal electric 
utility systems 
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generating capacity to supply such loads, and 
reserve oe required for normal opera- 
tion. These returns constitute the basis of 
monthly issued by the Commission 
on the relationship between power require- 
ments and available generating and trans- 
mission capacity, in the 48 power supply 
areas into which the country has been di- 
vided. Likewise, the Commission collects 
information monthly from manufacturers 
of electrical and hydraulic equipment, show- 
ing the amount of steam-electric and hydro- 
electric equipment on order, scheduled de- 
livery and installation dates, need for addi- 
tional skilled labor and materials, and other 
pertinent facts which would be of value in 
event need for determining priorities for 
the manufacture of such equipment should 
arise. 

The Commission also obtains and compiles 
information on the power needs of the many 
industrial establishments in the country 
having national-defense orders; receives cur- 
rently from other Federa] agencies concerned 
with national-defense orders, information as 
to orders placed, gives consideration to power 
requirements incident to the execution of 
such orders, and collates information rela- 
tive to plans for the expansion of manufac- 
turing capacity. 

Every major interruption of electric serv- 
ice is the subject of an investigation and re- 
port by the Commission. Investigations of 
this character are sometimes made at the 
request of other Federal agencies, but in any 
event they would be made by the Commission 
on its own motion. 

Much attention has been given by the Com- 
mission in the conduct of its power surveys 
to the advantages to be secured by inter- 
connecting the transmission facilities of dif- 
ferent utility systems in the same region and 
operating the power systems in coordination 
sc far as might be mutually advantageous, 
thus increasing the available power supply 
by reducing the reserve capacity which would 
otherwise be necessary and assuring a more 
dependable power supply to each of the in- 
terconnected systems. 

It is of prime importance that planning 
for power supplies to meet anticipated de- 
mands be done on a reasonably long-range 
basis. The utilities, of course, follow this 
practice under normal conditions and from 
time to time modify their programs for the 
installation of new capacity as prevailing and 
prospective conditions may seem to justify. 
In the present situation, however, definite 
planning to assure an adequate power sup- 
ply under the assumption of a 5-year emer- 
gency seems imperative. 


HYDRO PLANTS RENDERING VITALLY IMPORTANT 
SERVICE 


Hydroelectric power from the Niagara Falls 
and Massena plants in the Stats of New York, 
from the T. V. A. plants in the Tennessee 
Valley, and from the Bonneville and Grand 
Coulee plants on the Columbia River.is prov- 
ing to be of special value in furtherance of 
the national-defense program, particularly as 
power from each of these sources is used for 
the manufacture of aluminum. At Alcoa, 
Tenn., the power demand when aluminum 
plants are operated to capacity is about 
265,000 kilowatts, and a large part of the 
power so required is supplied by the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority. About 500,000 kilo- 
watts of hydro power is available at Niagara 
Falls, including power transmitted into New 








York State from the Canadian side of the 
Niagara River. The entire output of the 
Massena plant, supplemented by large impor- 


droelectric plants except those at the Hales 
Bar and Wilson Dams have been constructed 
Curing the past 8 years, as have the Bonne- 
ville and Grand Coulee plants. Thus hydro- 
electric power of best quality, which has be- 
come available in recent years as a result of 
the Government’s public power program, is 
now performing a vitally important function. 
Additional public power plants, to which 
more extended reference will soon be made, 
are now. being constructed in various parts 
of the country, and private interests are con- 
structing two hydroelectric developments in 
California and two in North Carolina to sup- 
ply increased power requirements resulting 
from the national-defense program. A pri- 
vate company is also considering the con- 
struction of a hydro plant to utilize the sur- 
plus water and head at the Government 
Bluestone Dam soon to be constructed on the 
New River in West Virginia. 
HYDRO POWER POLENTIALLY AVAILABLE AT PRO- 
POSED MULTIPLE-PURPOSE RESERVOIR PROJECTS 


The Federal Power Commission has recently 
caused studies to be made of power values 
inherent in some 70 multiple-purpose water- 
storage projects in various parts of the coun- 
try which appear to have sufficient merit to 
warrant their construction in the near fu- 
ture. No projects now under construction, 
or authorized by the Congress for construc- 
tion, are included in this group. Preliminary 
studies indicate that the annual energy out- 
put from these projects would be in excess 
of 7,000,000,000 kilowatt-hours. The capacity 
to be installed in each plant will, of course, 
be determined by the economic limit to which 
additional hydro-peaking and reserve capac- 
ity can be utilized to advantage on the loads 
of the power systems in the region of the 
project. Obviously the installation, in the 
aggregate, will be relatively large. 

In areas where the need for additional 
power within the next 4 to 6 years is now 
rather definitely foreseen, whether for na- 
tional-defense purpos.s or by reason of 
normal load growth consideration should be 
given to early development of the power po- 
tentially available in projects of this type. 
Where such projects are economically sound, 
development of the available power will re- 
sult in a more desirable distribution of orders 
for power generating equipment, especially 
during the period of the national-defense ef- 
fort, among the manufacturers of steam-elec- 
tric and hydroelectric equipment. Further- 
more, the flood-contro] and navigation bene- 
fits to be derived from these projects will be 
important contributions to the national de- 
fense. Destructive floods occurring at any 
time sericusly disrupt the economy of large 
regions, and their effects would be far more 
serious during 2 period of national emergency. 

While it is expected that each of the proj- 
ects in this group will serve two or more pur- 
poses, many of them are sufficiently attrac- 
tive as water-power possibilities to have been 
given serious consideration by private power 
interests. In fact, applications for prelimi- 
nary permit and license have been filed with 
the Federal Power Commission for several of 
these projects. 


NOTABLE WATER-POWER PROJECTS UNDER CON- 
STRUCTION—ADDITIONAL INSTALLATION IN 
EXISTING PLANTS 


The Federal Power Commission has recent- 
ly forecast serious power shortages in several 
regions of the country where national-defense 
power requirements are greatest, and it is par- 
ticularly gratifying at this time that large 
hydroelectric plants are under construction 
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in these regions. In the Southeast the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority is now constructing 
the Watts Bar and Fort Loudoun projects on 
the Tennessee River between Chattanooga 
and Knoxville, and the Cherokee project on 
the Holston River. The aggregate initial in- 
stallation in these three projects will be in 
excess of 200,000 kilowatts. The initial in- 
stallation at Cherokee, a project with large 
storage, will be 90,000 kilowatts, and as a 
result of the flow regulation provided by this 
headwater reservoir, both the quality and 
quantity of the power output from down- 
stream plants will be substantially improved. 
It is of interest to note the leverage the Cher- 
okee project has as a part of a coordinated 
basin development plan: A large amount of 
power is developed at the site, and the run- 
off from the drainage area above the dam is 
substantially, if not completely, regulated for 
the benefit of navigation and control of floods 
on the Tennessee, Ohio, and Mississippi 
Rivers; and the regulated flow is utilized 
through nine hydroelectric plants on the Ten- 
nessee River before it passes into the Ohio 
River. 

The Authority is now installing, or has defi- 
nite plans immediately to install, additional 
generating units, having aggregate capacity 
of 236,000 kilowatts, in its constructed Wheel- 
er, Wilson, and Pickwick plants on the Ten- 
nessee River. The Kentucky project on the 
Tennessee River, the lowermost and largest of 
the T. V. A. main river projects, is also under 
construction, and will be completed, doubtless 
with a power installation, by 1945. 

The Nantahala Power & Light Co., a sub- 
sidiary of the Aluminum Co. of America, is 
. how rushing to completion its Nantahala and 
Glenville projects on the headwaters of the 
Little Tennessee River in western North 
Carolina. These two projects will provide 
200,000 acre-feet of usable storage and have 
a combined installation of about 64,000 kilo- 
watts. In October 1940 this company, fore- 
seeing the need for greatly increasing its 
power supply for the production of alumi- 
num, filed with the Federai Power Commis- 
sion a declaration of intention to construct 
the 225,000-kilowatt Fontana project well 
downstream on the Little Tennessee River, a 
navigable water of the United States. The 
Commission promptly made a careful in- 
vestigation of the project, including a review 
of all authoritative records, as required by 
law, and made a finding, the effect of which 
was to require the company to obtain a 
Federal license. Thereafter the company, 
after requesting and obtaining a rehearing, 
decided not to construct the project. Pre- 
sumably the company contemplates obtain- 
ing additional power from the Tennessee 
Valley Authority for the production of 
aluminum. 

The Santee-Cooper project in South Caro- 
lina, now being constructed by a State 
agency, is scheduled for completion by Jan- 
uary 1, 1942. The initial installation in this 
project will be about 130,000 kilowatts, and 
the annual primary energy output about 
450,000,000 kilowatt-hours 

In the Pacific Northwest, the mammoth 
Grand Coulee project on the Columbia River, 
with about 5,000,000 acre-feet of usable stor- 
age, is nearing completion. Ultimately this 
project will have an instaliation consisting 
of eighteen 105,000-kilowatt units. Three of 
these main units are to be installed as 
quickly as possibly, and it is expected that 
the first of them will be ready for operation 
by August. 1941, the second by November 
1941, and the third by March 1942. 

At the constructed Bonneville project, also 
on the Columbia River, two new 54,000-kilo- 
watt units, in addition to the original instal- 
lation of 86,400 kilowatts, have just been in- 
stalled and are in operation; and the fifth and 
sixth 54,000-kilowatt units are to be installed 
immediately. Installation of the four re- 
maining units, bringing the total to 518,000 
kilowatts, is definitely contemplated. 


In California, where the power load is in- 
creasing rapidly, the Bureau of Reclamation 
is constructing the Shasta project on the 
Sacramento River, and is making special ef- 
fort to have the power plant completed and 


} in operation well in advance of the comple- 


tion date fixed in the original construction 
schedule. It is now expected that Shasta 
power will be available in 1944. This project 
will have installed capacity of 375,000 kilo- 
watts. At the Keswick reregulating dam on 
the Sacramento River a short distance below 
Shasta Dam, the power installation will be 
75,000 kilowatts. 

The Federal Power Commission recently 
authorized construction, by the Pacific Gas 
& Electric Co., of the Cresta and Pulga proj- 
ects on the North Fork of the Feather River, 
Calif. The installation at Cresta will be 
68,000 kilowatts and at Pulga 80,000 kilo- 
watts. These projects are scheduled for com- 
pletion in 1943. They were authorized by 
the Commission after its defense power stud- 
ies had clearly indicated the approaching need 
for a larger power supply in that region. It 
will be noted that the output from the Cresta 
and Pulga plants will be available to meet 
increasing power requirements before the 
Shasta project can possibly be completed. 

The Pensacola project on the Grand River 
in Oklahoma, with an initial installation of 
56,000 kilowatts, has just been completed, and 
the Kingsley Reservoir on the North Platte 
River, Nebr., which will regulate flow for use 
in downstream power plants having installed 
capacity of about 75,000 kilowatts, is well 
advanced toward completion. 

The YP ureau of Reclamation is installing 
three additional 82,500-kilowatt units in the 
Boulder Dam plant, two this year and the 
third in 1942. At the Parker Dam plant, on 
the Colorado River below Boulder Dam, four 
$0,000-kilowat:: units will be installed, the 
first of which will be ready for operation by 
December 1941 and the last by July 1943. 


LARGE WATER-POWER FLANTS CONTEMPLATED FOR 
EARLY CONSTRUCTION 


Active consideration is now being given to 
construction by t:ie Bureau of Reclamation 
of the Bull’s Head project on the Colorado 
River between Boulder Dam anc Parker Dam. 
The initial insial) tion will probably be 180,- 
000 kilowatts, and the project could be com- 
pleted and ready for operation by July 1944. 
This project will provide usable storage of 
about 1,600,000 acre-feet. 

The War Department now has authority to 
construct the Bluestone Reservoir project on 
the New River near Hinton, W. Va. The 
reservoir will be used in part for the produc- 
tion of power, and it is expected that provi- 
sion will be made for the ultimate installa- 
tion of 180,000 kilowatts. The initial instal- 
lation has not as yet been deteremined. If 
construction work is commenced soon, as now 
seems probable, the project will be completed 
and ready for operation late in 1943 or early 
in 1944. The annual energy output from the 
Bluestone plant will be sbout 400,000,000 
kilowatt-hours. 

The mer'‘t of the Clark Hill project on the 
Savannah kiver above Augusta, Ga., has long 
been recognized, and it may be assumed that 
its construction wil! not be long deferred. 
An initia) installation of 140,000 kilowatts at 
Clark Hill is contemplated, and the energy 
output therefrom, estirmaated at 550,000,000 
kilowatt-hours annually, will be of very high 
quality. The contemplated increase in power 
requirements in that region during the next 
8 or 4 years, as forecast by the Federal Power 
Commission, is greatly in excess of the esti- 
mated output of the Clark Hill project. It 
seems desirable, therefore, that this excellent 
project be constructed with the least pcssi- 
ble delay. Aside from power values, the flow 
regulation afforded by the Clark Hill Reser- 
voir will be of great benefit to navigation in 
that the ordinary low-water flow of the Sa- 
vannah River from Augusta to the sea will 
be more than trebled. The project will also 
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make the city of Augusta more secure against 
flood damage. 

It seems appropriate also to mention the 
large Wolf Creek Reservoir project on the 
Cumberland River, Ky., which is now re- 
ceiving consideration, and where the powe: 
installation would probably be 240,000 kilo- 
watts. The average annual energy output 
from this project is estimated at 800,000,000 
kilowatt-hours. The Wolf Creek project is 
in reasonably close proximity to the Tennes- 
see Valley, where power requirements have 
increased phenomenally during the past 3 
years. By careful planning and timely con- 
struction of new power facilities, the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority has thus far been 
able to provide a power supply adequate to 
meet all demands. The Authority is due 
much credit for this achievement. Action 
by the Congress placing the Cumberland 
River Basin under the jurisdiction of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority would seem 
logical. 

ST. LAWRENCE RIVER POWER 


The project for development of the power 
available in the International Rapids section 
of the St. Lawrence River is now receiving 
active consideration. The prospect that this 
preeminently meritorious project may ad~- 
vance to the construction stage at an early 
date should be of much satisfaction to the 
general public. Unfortunately, this country 
failed to take advantage of a rare opportunity 
to start construction of this project 6 years 
ago. It is gratifying, however, that the 
project now to be constructed will be more 
desirable as to general design than the one 
which might have been constructed at that 
time. It seems probable that provision will 
be made for the installation of about 860,000 
kilowatts in each of the two power plants, 
one to be located on the United States side 
and the other on the Canadian side of the 
international boundary. The energy avail- 
able annually from each plant will be in ex- 
cess of 6,000,000,000 kilowatt-hours, and due 
to the remarkably steady fiow of the St. Law- 
rence River, the output will be of vecy excel- 
lent quality, ideally adapted for use by in- 
dustries requiring cheap power in large quan- 
tities for utilization at high-load factor. 
POWER POTENTIALLY AVAILABLE AT AUTHORIZED 

FLOOD-CONTROL PROJECTS 


During the past 5 years the Congress has 
authorized construction by the War Depart- 
ment of numerous reservoirs in various parts 
of the country, primarily for the control of 
floods, but with the requirement that any 
power values that might 'e inherent in any 
such project be investigated; and has con- 
ditioned such authorizations upon provision 
being made for the future development of 
hydroelectric power at these flood-control 
projects, when found feasible and recom- 
mended hy the Federal Power Commission and 
the Chief of Engineers. Many projects of 
this character have been investigated by the 
Commission since enactment of the Flood 
Controi Act of June 28, 1938. In a number 
of cases it has been found that with a reason- 
able increase in the project investment, im- 
mediate installation of power-generating fa- 
Cilities is justified. In other cases it has been 
found that by incurring nominal additional 
cost initially, provision may be made f~7 the 
development of hydroelectric power in the 
future, if and when justified by conditions 
cbtaining at any time. As a national policy, 
protection and conservation of water power, 
wherever itexists,seems wise beyond question. 
This observation becomes more impressive 
with the realization that the country’s natural 
gas reserves may be practically depleted dur- 
ing the next generaticn, and with the prospect 
that coal prices wili increase with the passing 
of time. 

HYDROELECTRIC POWER IN ELECTRIC UTILITY 
SYSTEMS 


The. generating, facilities of a great many 
of the major electric utility systems of the 


ee 
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United States consist of a combination of 
fuel-electric and hydroelectric plants. It is 
only in those situations where hydroelectric 
power cannot be had that such plants are not 
found in utility systems. The advantage of 
having hydroelecric plants for operation in 
combination with other sources of power, for 
supplying general utility loads, has been 
abundantiy demonstrated by the ex »srience 
of both the privately owned utilities and pub- 
lic power . It is not necessary to 
labor this question. It has long be-n settled 
by the best brains in the electric light and 
power industry. 

Hydroelectric plants with considerable stor- 
age have unique value in power systems. 
With their customary large installations in 
relation to available primary energy, they are 
ideally adapted to peak-load operation and 
for emergency and reserve use. In a system 
emergency such as arises when, for one rea- 
son or another, large steam-electric units 
go out of operation suddenly and unexpect- 
edly, a hydroelectric plant of the type now 
being discussed can begin delivering its full 
output capacity to the transmission system 
in a couple of minutes and continue capacity 
operation for hours and even days until 
normal operating conditions heve been re- 
stored. 

Capacity ior low load-factor operation can 
be installed in such plants at moderate cost. 
As a rule, the characteristics of electric utility 
loads are such that a large amount of ca- 
pacity must be kept available for carrying 
that part of the load represented by the 
upper portion of the load curve, and such 
capacity generates relatively few kilowatt- 
hours. Dependable and otherwise satisfac- 
tory capacity for service of this character 
can be obtained most economically by in- 
stalling additional units in hydroelectric 
plants, provided hydro plants of suitable type 
are available in the system. 

The comment just made, calling attention 
to the capacity value of hydro power, is valid 
regardless of whether or not sufficient water 
is available to permit of plant operation at 
a high capacity factor throughout the year, 
or even for a substantial part of the year. A 
certain part of the installation is provided 
for the express purpose of obtaining depend- 
able capacity, with foreknowledge that such 
capacity will not produce a _ substantial 
amount of energy. It will be understood, 
however, that many hydro plants of this 
type are entirely suitable for supplying the 
power needs of industries which operate at 
high load factor, as, for example, the alumni- 
num industry, which utilizes hydro power 
exclusively. In brief, many hydro plants are 
exceptionally valuable both for their capacity 
and their energy output, while others may 
derive their economic justification principally 
from their capacity value. 

It is regrettable that efforts are occasionally 
made, without discrimination or reflection, 
to demonstrate that hydro power is uneco- 
nomical almost without exception, and that 
development of water-power resources stems 
from misinformation or faulty judgment. 
The bald facts controvert such contentions. 
Efforts of this kind constitute a disservice to 
the industry as well as to the general public, 
and indict the judgment and _ business 
sagacity of the ablest power engineers and 
executives in the country, both in private and 
public life. Nearly four-fifths of the hydro- 
electric installation in the country is in 
private ownership. 


ELECTRIC POWER FOR PRODUCTION OF ALUMINUM 


An ample supply of aluminum, the princi- 
pal material required for the manufacture of 
aircraft, is vitally essential to the success 





energy 

pound of aluminum. It may be assumed, 
therefore, that within the next 18 months the 
aluminum industry will be consuming energy 
at the rate of about 8,250,000,000 kilowatt- 


peri expansion 
during the 25 years immediately following 
the Civil War. 

Due to the very heavy) energy consumption 
in the processing of alumina, the unit cost of 
the metal output is very materially influenced 
by the cost of power used in its manufacture. 
In this connection, it is of significance that 
aluminum is manufactured in the United 
States only in those localities where an abun- 
dant and cheap supply of hydroelectric power 
is procurable. The power supply of every 
aluminum plant in the country comes from a 
hydro source, and new aluminum plants now 
to be constructed will utilize hydro power ex- 
clusively. We may well wonder what the 
situation as to aluminum supply would be 
at this critical time had not cheap hydro 
power been available in quantity during the 
development stage of this industry. 


NEW GENERATING CAPACITY NOW BEING PROVIDED 


At present additional generating capacity 
of about 4,400,000 kilowatts in steam-electric 
plants and nearly 2,000,000 kilowatts in 
hydroelectric plants is under construction or 
definitely planned for immediate construc- 
tion. It does not appear that there will be 
much change in the ratio between the coun- 
try’s hydroelectric and steam-electric instal- 
lations in the immediate future, and perhaps 
no great change over a longer range of years, 
although the hydro installation may, and per- 
haps well might, edge up until it more nearly 
approaches ene-third of the total installation. 


OTHER OBSERVATIONS 


Hydroelectric energy generated at Niagara 
Falls is supplied, either directly or in com- 
bination with steam-electric energy, to nu- 
merous industries which manufacture prod- 
ucts essential to the national-defense pro- 
gram, such products including aluminum and 
steel for aircraft manufacture and general 
construction; ferroalloys for the production of 
high-alloy steels; artificial abrasives for cut- 
ting and grinding; carbon and graphite elec- 
trodes for electric-furnace operation; calcium 
carbide, from which acetylene gas is derived; 
chlorine, for water treatment, bleaching, and 
other purposes; freight cars for the expanding 
railroad traffic; airplanes for the Army and 
Navy and for commercial use; and wire and 
cable for electrical machinery and appliances. 

The Tennessee Valley Authority supplies 
hydro power, either directly or through its 
wholesale customers, to numerous industrial 
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third to two-fifths of all the electric energy 
generated for public use, is patently of prime 
importance from the viewpoint of our long- 
range national economy; and there is no 
gainsaying its value at this momentous time 
in the life of the Nation. 


TaBLe 1—=ZInstalled capacity in electric gen- 
erating plants in the United States pro- ° 
ducing energy for public use 





Kilowatts | Kilowatis ilowatts 
1920.....} 14, 372, 008 | 3, 786, 595 | 10, 585, 414 26, 3 
1925_....| 23, 512,000 | 6, 158, 849 | 17, 353, 151 26. 2 
1930_....] 34, 055,319 | 8, 941,020 | 25, 114, 200 26, 3 
1931__...| 35, 369, €64 | 9,444,771 | 25, 924, 893 26,7 
1932_....| 35, 991,317 | 9, 583, 009 | 26, 408, 308 26. 6 
1933_....| 36, 242,916 | 9, 736, 063 | 26, 506, 853 26. 9 
1934___..| 35, 791, 072 | 9, 741, 739 | 26, 049, 333 27,2 
1935_....| 36, 074,442 | 9, 795, 188 | 26, 279, 304 27.2 
1936_....| 36, 564, 442 | 10,436, 493 | 26, 127, 949 28. 5 
1937.....| 37, 134, 382 | 10,576, 614 | 26, 557, 768 28.5 
1938.....| 39, 042, 105 | 11, 066, 063 | 27, 976, 042 28.3 
1939_.:..| 40, 317, 924 | 11, 415, 165 | 28, 902, 759 28.3 
1940 1_._| 41, 576, C00 | 11, 550, 000 | 30, 026, 000 27.8 
Preliminary. 


TaBLE 2.—Production of electric energy for 
public use in the United States 























Hydro 

gener- 

7 ation 

Year| . Total per- 
cent of 

total 

Kw.-hr. Kw.-hr, . 

1920_..| 43,334,282,000/15,949,050,000/27,385,232,000) 36,8 
1925...| 65,751,137,000/22,233,423 ,000/43,517,714,000} 33,8 
1929._.| 95,925,226,000/33,190,745,000)/62,734,481,000) 34,6 
1930...| $4,651,597,000|31,737,724,000/62,913,873,000} 33,5 
1931___| 90,728,821,000|29,579,863,000/61,148,958,000) 32,6 
1932___| 82,376,772,000/33,321,857,000/49,054,915,000; 40.5 
1933__.| 84,736,229,000/34,058,562,000/50,677,667,000} 40,2 
1934_..| 90,80£,524,000|33,713,222,000)57,092,302,000} 37,1 
1935._.| 98,464,073,000|39,034,152,000/59,429,921,000} 39,6 
1936___|112,181,242,000/39,516,274,000/72,664 ,968,000) 35,2 
1937___|121,836,813,000/ 44,489,183 ,000/77,347,630,000) 36.5 
1938_._}116,681 ,423,000/44,834.410,000|71,847,013,000) 38,4 
1939___ |130,336,050,000)44 ,021 ,631,000)86,314,419,000) 33,8 
1940 ! _|144,965,000,000/ 47,742,000,000/97,223,000,000) 32.9 





1Preliminary. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN THOMAS 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 





Thursday, August 7 (legislative day of 
Monday, July 28), 1941 


STATEMENT BY E. W. RISING BEFORE 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF SENATE COMMIT- 
TEE ON PUBLIC LANDS AND SURVEYS 





Mr. THOMAS of Idaho. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask permission to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a state- 
ment in regard to reclamation and min- 
eral development in Idaho made by E. W. 
Rising, vice president of the Southwest- 
ern Idaho Water Conservation Project, 
Inc., before the Senate subcommittee con- 
ducting an investigation of the mineral 
resources of our public lands. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Mr. Chairman, on behalf of my congres- 
sional delegation and as the representative 
of Hon. Chase A. Clark, Governor of Idaho, 
I desire to present the following statement. 

A study of Western resources would be in- 
complete, particularly a study with emphasis 
placed on mineral resources, without includ- 
ing data and directing attention to the great 
mineral, power, land, and water resources of 
Idaho. 

Production of minerals is the oldest eco- 
nomic pursuit in Idaho. Early scttlements 
of the State centered around the famous 
gold and silver strikes of the sixties. In 
late years Idaho has been the leading State in 
the production of lead, with peak produc- 
tion running as high as 400,000,000 pounds 
in a single year. Zinc, silver, gold, antimony, 
and tungsten are produced in quantities. 

Most of our current production is in the 
highly developed areas near Coeur d’Alene in 
northern Idaho and not far distant from Sun 
Valley in southern part of the State. Be- 
tween these two points there is a vast 
stretch of mountains 300 miles in length, 
that, while known to be highly mineralized, 
has hardly been scratched, due to lack of 
transportation facilities and developed power 
for mining operations. 

Increased scope of the European war has 
brought keen realization to our Nation of 
her marked dependency upon foreign coun- 
tries for materials and commodities which 
we have come to regard as necessary, and 
many of which are indeed essential to the 
tremendous defense effort which we are now 
putting forth 

Elimination of foreign sources of these ma- 
terials is causing a painstaking and some- 
what frantic search of the resources of our 
own Nation. The importance of some of 
these items is so great that a scarcity of 
them will greatly hamper our preparations 
for defense. 

The emergency is forcing us to do some- 
thing that we should have done years 
ego, and that is to make a thorough check- 
up of the Nation’s resources and reserves. 
We don’t know what we have, but we are 
hoping that we have the materials that we 


need. If we find that we do have these vital 
materials and that we can get the machin- 
ery of production into action in time to 
prevent @ severe shortage, it can be attrib- 
uted more to blind luck than to good man- 
agement. 

The western part of the United States is 
an untold mineral treasure house. The re- 
sources locked in the bosom of the earth 
have hardly been touched, even though 
mining has been one of our leading indus- 
tries for three-quarters of a century or longer. 

I am more familiar with Idaho than any 
cf the other States and I am certain you 
will pardon me if I refer solely to that State. 
The mineral potentialities of Idaho are be- 
yond the scope of present-date realization. 
We know minerals are there in large quan- 
tities, but we do not know exactly how much 
nor can we look into the future and see all 
the many beneficial uses to which science 
will eventually put them. 

To illustrate my point, let me call atten- 
tion to the gigantic phosphate beds that lie 
in the eastern part of the State. Phosphate 
here is literally on the surface; it can be 
mined with a power shovel such as is used 
for ordinary excavation. No one knows how 
vast it actually is, and the demand has never 
been sufficient to cause any extensive mining 
of the rock that is apparent, much less to 
bring about any worth-while exploration. 

There are other instances, even of metals 
and minerals of strategic importance. A few 
months ago the Nation received the welcome 
news that Idaho could supply some tung- 
sten, which was vitally needed because of 
the war and was becoming scarce for the 
same reason. The news went out that tung- 
sten was discovered in Idaho. 

The report was not exactly true. For years 
it had been known that tungsten existed in 
the district that is now producing, but we 
didn’t know how much nor what was the 
quality. Some judicious and not too costly 
exploration has turned an unused piece of 
ground into a tungsten producer. 

The same is possible with other minerals. 
Let us take antimony for an illustration. We 
know that antimony exists in the central 
section of the State, but there has never 
been any exploration worthy of the name 
nor any production until recently, except 
largely as a byproduct of other operations. 

One might logically ask why has this pro- 
duction lagged? Why has there been no de- 
velopment or operation of known mineral 
deposits? The reason is simple. Under 
existing tariff schedules and transportation 
rates, these products could be laid down at 
the point of use from foreign sources cheaper 
than from Idaho. And the result of that was 
to make us dependent on overseas markets 
for products which are necessary to our 
civilization, while American sources lie 
unused. 

There can be but little question that the 
time when it is obligatory on our Govern- 
ment to make a comprehensive survey of its 
mineral resources in the West has come. 
And such a survey should of course be made 
with a view to productive capacity, which 
includes power resources as well as mineral 
deposits. 

Idaho is one of the Nation’s most highly 
mineralized States. Gold was the lure that 
attracted her first citizens, and throughout 
her history mining has been a leading indus- 
try. The Coeur d’Alenes is one of the Na- 
tion’s foremost producers of lead, silver, and 
zinc, and during this emergency these great 
deep mines are straining every energy for 
utmost production. 

The tungsten source previously referred to, 
at Yellow Pine, has provided to be an oper- 
ation of vast strategic importance. A large 
amount of badly needed tungsten will be 
available from that development. Another 
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tungsten property is reported in the vicinity 
of May, east of Challis, and the report indi- 
cates that production capacity is the only 
thing holding down the quantity of tungsten 
from this operation. Low-cost power would 
be highly beneficial here in increasing 
production. 

Important mercury discoveries have been 
made and one such property, near Weiser, 
is new in successful operation. Here again 
the ore is plentiful and the bottleneck is 
production capacity. Additional power and 
increased equipment would mean larger 
output. 

Even on short notice the Idaho mineral 
districts are already supplying the Nation 
with badly needed ores, and yet the great 
heavily mineralized central section of the 
State has hardly been scratched. We have 
the word of competent mining engineers and 
geologists for that. 

What can the Government do to help? 
There are two principal methods by which 
the Government can help: One is to assist 
in exploration cf known deposits, which is so 
often a job beyond the financial resources of 
the ordinary prospector, and the second is to 
relieve the production-capacity bottleneck. 
This second item might be a lack of suitable 
and adequate machinery, it might be a lack 
of a transportation outlet, and it frequently 
is a lack of low-cost power. 

Let me quote from a statement by Mr. 
R. R. Sayers, Director of the Bureau of Mines, 
with regard to the mineral importance of the 
Yellow Pine district: 

“As a result of exploratory work by the 
Bureau of Mines in the Yellow Pine district 
during the past year and a half, the potential 
importance of the district from the stand- 
point of mineral reserves has been greatly in- 
creased. Surface exploration and diamond 
drilling during the past year and a half have 
indicated additional bodies of antimonial gold 
ore and important reserves of antimony ore 
and more recently deposits of high-grade 
tungsten ore * * * 

“The proposed road would aid in the ex- 
ploration and development of mineral depos- 
its in this region and provide year-round ac- 
cess by truck to the productive area. * * * 
The Bureau’s engineers report that the sum- 
mer road from Land Mark to Yellow Pine is 
in bad condition, and probably will require 
extensive repairs and maintenance within a 
short time to enable even summer hauling by 
heavy trucks.” 

Comprehensive cataloging of the mineral 
resources of the Western States by type, quan- 
tity, quality, and location of deposits would 
undoubtedly be of important industrial ben- 
efit as well as give us a concrete idea of the 
reserves that we could depend on in case of 
emergencies, such as the one which now exists. 
Private development could be encouraged by 
adequate tariff protection or quotas and in 
meritorious instances governmental assist- 
ance in financing. Production’can be en- 
couraged and increased by the provision of 
public facilities of transportation and power. 

In the case of the Yellow Pine tungsten 
operation, referred to above, an adequate road 
is also badly needed. The present road, 
which connects the property with a railhead, 
goes over two high summits, with the result 
that for some 6 or 7 months out of the year 
it is impossible to haul any concentrates from 
this mine because of the deep snow. Con- 
struction of an adequate all-weather road to 
this mine would be of production value. 
And in this connection it might be interest- 
ing to you to know that the extent of this 
ore body has been proven by diamond drill- 
ing and that it has assayed as high as 5 per- 
cent tungsten trioxide, according to the Bu- 
reau of Mines, which authority goes on to 
say that ore assaying as little as 0.75 percent 
tungsten trioxide is regarded as commercial if 
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occurring in fairly extensive deposits. It 
might also be interesting to know that there 
are reliable indications of sizable antimony 
dGepusits in the same area. Antimony is; as 
you know, a strategic material, and 1 am told 
that the need was so great during the last 
war that antimony concentrates were brought 
out of the Yellow Pine district by dog team 
at a cost of something like 50 cents per 
pound. It does not seem reasonable that we 
would permit ourselves to be caught in the 
same predicament a second time. Obviously, 
since the other war we have been patronizing 
the foreign sources of tungsten and anti- 
mony, while our own deposits have lain idle 
and undeveloped. 


ABUNDANCE OF POTENTIAL POWER 


One of the first requirements for the suc- 
cessful development of a mining area today 
is an adequate supply of low-cost power. 
While the large mineralized zone of central 
Idaho is now without power-transmission 
lines, there lies undeveloped one of the great- 
est power reservoirs in the United States. 
No complete inventory of the total quantity 
of power available for development in this re- 
gion has even been attempted. From the 
Bureau of Reclamation Report No. 43, in 
March 1940, I quote the following: 

“No estimate is offered of the ultimate pos- 
sibilities of power production in this area, as 
they would appear fantastic. A large part of 
the latent power resources of the United 
States lies in the basin of the Snake River 
under consideration. Fourteen major sites 
* * * will produce 13,000,000,000 kilowatt- 
hours annually of firm electrical energy for 
nonirrigation uses * * * permitting ex- 
tensive development of new uses for electri- 
cal energy and export of power to areas ad- 
jacent to the basin; westerly to the Pacific 
coast and southeasterly to Utah, if desired.” 

Two hundred miles of transmission line 
running southeasterly from Lewiston, Idaho, 
will pass through the heart of the mineralized 
area of central Idaho, picking up en route, 
when developed, 1.500.000 kilowatts of firm 
power. The suggested line would make 
power available for the development of the 
large deposits of antimony and tungsten in 
the Yellow Pine district 


LAND RESOURCES 


Just south of the highly minerrlized area 
of central Idaho are a half dozen major 
power sites that will be developed in con- 
nection with irrigation projects and will 
supply another 400,000 kilowatts of power for 
the crescent-shaped area within the Snake 
River Valley. In this area there is 4,000,000 
acres of land that can be brought under cul- 
tivation economically through irrigation 
Diversion works and main canals have been 
constructed to reach 2,800,000 acres of this 
land; however, a number of storage reser- 
voirs must still be constructed before the en- 
tire acreage is under full production. More 
than 1,000,000 acres of fine land for which 
no diversion has ever been made is available 
for irrigation and the resultant production 
when needed. 

The great mineral storehouse of Idaho was 
tapped in the sixties when the Nation was ur- 
gently in need of gold to stabilize its cur- 
rency. During the first World War huge 
quantities of lead, zinc, and other minerals 
and metals were supplied from Idaho’s great 
mines and smelters, and in the emergency an- 
timony was transported from an almost inac- 
cecsible region, in central Idaho. 

Today Idaho is supplying huge quantities 
of lead and zinc critically needed for defense 
purposes, and could, with a little assistance, 
supply much if not all of the tungsten and 
antimony needed. 

Let us not overlook the fact that from Ida- 
ho’s irrigated anc nonirrigated acres there is 
flowing a great stream of thousands of car- 
loads of potatoes, onions, wheat, sugar, mut- 
ton, beef, dairy products, and other commodi- 
ties, including wool, all of which are highly 
important ia our all-out defense effort. 
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WHAT FEDERAL COOPERATION NEEDED 


1. Cooperr.tion in the building of 40 miles 
of access road to the mineralized area near 
Yellow Pine. i 

2. An allotment of investigation funds for 
a comprehensive survey of the mineral re- 
sources on the public lands of the State. 

8. Construction of power projects and 
transmission lines into the mineralized area. 

4. Const: uction of additional water-storage 
reservoirs to provide for the fullest possible 
production from our irrigated lands. 





St. Lawrence Seaway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS : 


OF 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 7, 1941 


STATEMENT OF S, C. LUSH, DEPUTY PRES- 
IDENT, BROTHERHOOD OF RAILROAD 
TRAINMEN 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following. state- 
ment of S. C. Lush, deputy president, 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, be- 
fore the Committee on Rivers and Har- 
bors of the House of Representatives in 
opposition to the proposed St. Lawrence 
seaway and power project: 


Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, my name is Stephen C. Lush, and 
while my legal residence is in Minneapolis, 
Minn., I am located in Cleveland, Ohio, at 
the headquarters of the Grand Lodge of the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, 820 Su- 
perior Avenue, West, and am uow and have 
been for the past month handling the af- 
fairs of the Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men in the office of national legislative rep- 
resentative of that organization, located at 
10 Independence Avenue SW., Washington, 
D. C. I have been assigned by President 
A. F. Whitney, of the Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Trainmen, to appear before this com- 
mittee and convey to you the position of 
our organization with regard to H. R. 4927, 
which would authorize the construction of 
the St. Lawrence waterway project. 

Our organization has a membership of 
more than 157,000 in the United States and 
Canada, made up of men engaged in train, 
yard, and dining-car service upon the rail- 
roads of those two countries, and, at the out- 
set, may I say that our organization is not 
opposed to any waterway improvement which 
we believe is necessary for defense or for flood 
control, nor are we opposed to any techno- 
logical improvements in the science of rail- 
roading which benefit the general public, not- 
withstanding the fact that today approxi- 
mately 1,000,000 railroad employees are mov- 
ing the same amount of traffic over the rails 
as was moved by twice that number a few 
years ago. 

If the deepening of this channel] is not 
necessary for defense—and we do not believe 
it is—American labor, particularly labor en- 
gaged in railroad transportation, is a victim 
of attack in this bill authorizing construc- 
tion of the St. Lawrence waterway project. 

However harsh this may sound, we believe 
the facts justify this statement: 

First. The fact that construction of the 
project is, in effect, a subsidy to water trans- 





portation that will bring about reduction in 
hours of employment of railroad workers and 
workers in allied industries. 

Second. The discriminatory character of 
the project, which will require labor in all 
sections of the country to contribute to the 
tax levies constituting the subsidy. 

Third. The extent to which labor, particu- 
larly cailroad :abor, is required to finance this 
tax burden will in effect cause them to con- 
tribute to the reduction of mar-hours of 
employment, and therefore reduction of wages 
in the railroad industry. 

Fourth. The fact that labor not imme- 
diately affected by the project, in areas far 
removed from its immediate influence, will 
by taxation be required directly to contribute 
to an enterprise that will reduce the earnings 
of various divisions of labor—workers in 
transportation, coal mining, ore mining, steel 
and iron and numerous classifications. 

Subsidies invariably work both ways. To 
the degree they promote the interest of one 
class or one section, they increase the burden 
of thuse who nust pay the bill. 

In the case of the St. Lawrence project, 
labor is required not only to pay a great pro- 
portion of the Fill, but to do so out of re- 
duced earnings in the chief industries of the 
country, particularly in the transportation 
industry, and to the members of our organi- 
zation it will mean that they wi.) be taxed to 
subsidize a competing transportation agency 
which will cause many of them to lose their 
present positions or to have only part-time 
employmert afte: the present defense pro- 
gram has been finished 

This inay be iilustrated most graphically 
by considering the effect of the waterway 
upon two oi our chief industries—transpor- 
tation and coal mining—which, as it hap- 
pens, are closely allied in the area traversed 
by the St. Lawrence waterway. 

In that area e very large number of our 
membership are employed. They work on the 
railroads serving agricultural States and the 
Nation’s principal industrial areas, and these 
railroads furnish services which are adequate 
to meet all demands placed upor them and 
potential demandr of the emergen’y era, 
and I submit that these men are the highest 
type of American labor—home owners and 
workers vho have a stake iu the continued 
prosperity of their community and of the 
Nation as a whole. 

Among other services, these railroads, or 
many of them, serve the Nation’s great ore 
and mining industries, both of which are 
threatened by the waterway project. The ex- 
tent of this threat is dependent upon the 
degree to which the waterway would be used 
for export and import traffic. 

Proponents of the project do not empha- 
size the fact that traffic on that waterway 
would not be one-way traffic. That it will 
not be should be understood by all of those 
who will be affected by it. 

Testimony before this committee has been 
introduced to try to convince us that we 
need not fear foreign ore, grain, coal, etc., 
as they will be kept out by high tariff, not- 
withstanding the testimony of Mr. Davis 
of Boston that for the past 5 or 6 years they 
have receivec an average of from 350,000 to 
400,000 tons of foreign coal in that port and 
much of it from Russia. 

I am wondering if this is not mere wish- 
ful thinking and about as reliable as the 
testimony which was introduced indicating 
that 85 ports on the Great Lakes were going 
to become ocean ports after the waterway 
was completed, notwithstanding the fact 
that many of them are similar to the Rocky 
River port, which we know barely has room 
enough to provide for the turning of a motor 
boat and is surrounded by high rock cliffs, 
or the great number of shipbuilding plants 
on the Great Lakes, 4 of which were supposed 
to be on the Cuyahoga River and Congress- 
man BENDER states he could find only one. 

Our Government thus far has provided 
subsidies amounting approximately to $2,- 
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176,000,000 for inland waterways. They 
compete for the most part with rail trans- 
portation, which employs our members. If 
we add an additional one-half billion dollars 
or more to such subsidies—for the ultimate 
cost of the project will undoubtedly reach or 
exceed that total—it will be done largely at 
the expense of labor in taxation, loss of em- 
ployment and reduced earning capacity. 

Right here may I say that I agree with Judge 
Culkin when he stated a few days ago that 
if the estimate given by General Robins of 
approximately $200,000,000 was not the cor- 
rect cost of the project the people should know 
about it, and I believe that the people of the 
country, as well as the members of this com- 
mittee, should know what this completed 
project is going to cost before giving the bill 
further consideration. I believe it is time 
that the true facts be given the people and 
not half truths. 

I have either heard or read practically all 
oi the testimony of witnesses before this com- 
mittee and I do not recall one witness who 
has definitely stated what the cost of this 
completed project will be, except Mr. 
Hamlin, who gave an estimate of well over 
$1,000,000,000. 

If a member of this committee were attor- 
ney general of a State having a “blue sky” 
law, I am wondering what action he would 
take if someone came into his State attempt- 
ing to sell stock in a proposed railroad to run 
from Duluth, Minn., to Seattle, Wash. (ap- 
proximately the same distance as from the sea 
to Duluth), and told the people of his State 
that this railroad could be built for $200,000,- 
000 and also told these people that for the 
$200,000,000 they were going to be abie to 
bring freight to and take freight from each 
and every town and city through which they 
were to pass, when in fact this figure only 
covered the cost of construction of the main 
line and did not take into consideration the 
fact that ground must be bought in the towns 
and cities for the purpose of erecting depots, 
shops, yards, etc., and that these depots, shops, 
yards, etc., must be built, which might well 
cost several times the amount necessary to 
build the main line. Gentlemen, this is 
exactly what the evidence appears to be which 
has been submitted to you favoring this proj- 
ect. They tell you the cost of the channel 
but are silent with regard to the harbors. I 
heve failed to find any definite testimony as 
to the actual number of ports that will in 
fact be deepened to 27 feet. 

Of course, we know that Judge Culkin has 
had put into the record the names of 85 lake 
ports, but no one seriously contends that any 
great percentage of them will be deepened to 
receive ocean-going boats, and, in fact, my 
recollection is that only 10 or 13 ports are sug- 
gested to be deepened, and while General 
Robins has estimated that the cost of deepen- 
ing these ports will be $10,000,000, he does 
not state that he has made any study of the 
actual cost. 

The engineer from Buffalo, N. Y., has testi- 
fied that it will cost more than $45,000,000 to 
deepen that port alone. Therefore, I would 
say, gentlemen, that before giving this matter 
further consideration this committee and the 
people of the country should be advised of 
the actual cost necessary to deepen the chan- 
nel and the ports and to know which ports 
they will be, as obviously it is economical to 
buy something at e certain price but uneco- 
nomical if it is going to cost several times 
that amount. 

Such persons as Senator Wacner, on the 
debate in the Senate on the treaty, said that 
the harbor improvements would be at least 
$200,000,000, which certainly does not agree 
with the $10,000,000 suggested by General 
Robins. Every dollar spent on water trans- 
portation increases competition between rail 
and water transportation, and this is a form 
of competition impossible to meet. There 
can be no comparison of rates between any 
railroad system and subsidized water carriers. 


It is illuminating to study part II of the 
Department of Commerce report on the St. 
Lawrence project dealing with shipping serv- 
ice on the St. Lawrence. Aside from the in- 
tentions of the authors, the report clearly in- 


‘ dicates the deflationary influence the water- 


way project would have upon labor’s stake, 
their jobs on American railroads. No skill in 
subterfuge, no dexterity in mathematical cal- 
culation, can conceal the primary fact that 
the waterway will promote a form of compe- 
tition with existing transportation systems 
by direct diversion and by splitting of traffic 
that will react upon labor in the railroad 
transportation field to the extent of millions 
of man-hours of employment, and therefore 
will result in reduced income to many thou- 
sands now employed in handling that traffic. 

In respect to imports of foreign goods, the 
waterway would open a 27-foot channel to a 
rich production and consumption area which 
now draws its supplies from the industrial 
East. Foreign ships using the channel to 
transport bulk cargo to Europe would return 
laden with ballast cargo—foreign coal, ore, 
steel, iron, and partly fabricated iron and 
steel products. Even grains may be dumped 
in our markets. Such imports are not un- 
known. Mr. Davis told of the foreign coal at 
Boston, the mayor of Milwaukee told of iron 
ore delivered to Milwaukee, even with the 
present 14-foot channel, and we know of the 
iron ore now being brought to the east coast 
as ballast. 

Europe will be quick to take advantage of 
the subsidy we will have granted her export- 
ers. It is not difficult to illustrate the effect 
of such imports upon American labor and 
American industry, and particularly our 
members employed upon the railroads, both 
in the United States and Canada. The effect 
of these imports can be well illustrated by 
considering the effect upon transportaticn 
and the coal industry; both employ high- 
grade labor. At this point let me read to you 
a letter I received from our Dominion legis- 
lative representative, Mr. Kelly: 

“Today the railroads transport millions of 
tons of coal to domestic consumers and to 
our chief foreign market for coal, Canada. 
Some 13,000,000 tons of bituminous coal are 
annually exported to Canada. The railroads 
have a highly profitable business in carry- 
ing bituminous coal to lake ports for trans- 
shipment to Canada, and a good proportion 
of the exports is hauled by rail across the 
international border line. 

“Canada is virtually our sole export market 
for anthracite coal. Shipments approximate 
2,500,000 tons annually. The exact figure in 
1940 was 2,643,000 tons. A large proportion 
is hauled by rail direct to Canada and the 
balance is shipped to lake ports for transpor- 
tation by water. 

“It is unlikely any project ever proposed 
constituted so destructive a threat to the 
coal and transportation industries as the St. 
Lawrence waterway. By promoting increased 
imports of foreign coal from Great Britain, 
Germany, Russia, Indo-China, and other for- 
eign competitors, it would cut into our 
Canadian export market and cause corre- 
sponding reduction in freight hauled by the 
railroads, with inevitable reduction of em- 
ployment and wages in transportation and 
mining, with widespread ill effect upon the 
general economy. 

“It is the opinion of those who have closely 
studied the St. Lawrence project that the 
bulk of west-bound cargoes would be coal, al- 
though I am not 80 certain that a consider- 
able amount of the cargoes to the lower lakes 
might not also be foreign ore.” 

According to a newspaper article in the 
Minneapolis Star Journal of July 15, 1941, 
Governor Stassen, of Minnesota, said that two 
of the large steel companies, the Bethlehem 
and Youngstown people, have leased large 
areas containing low-grade ore and will soon 
begin large-scale mining, and he further 
states that the State of Minnesota has 57,000,- 
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000,000 tons of this ore and that it will be 
necessary to use seven times as much man- 
power to mine this ore as is required with the 
cre presently being mined. I am wondering 
how our people in northern Minnesota would 
expect to compete with the low-paid foreign 
labor and with transportation rates from 
Europe so low in some cases as to amount to 
virtually nothing to the free passage for ore 
used as ballast. American producers could 
not mine iron ore and coal and American rail- 
roads could not transport it under such com- 
petitive conditions. 

Mr. O’Brien, chairman of the Port Defense 
Committee in Buffalo, testified that “some 
years as high as 158,000,000 bushels of grain 
are loaded to rail cars at Buffalo for export.” 
These ocean-going bulk cargo boats would 
naturally not come to this country without 
ballast, and coal and iron would be the logical 
cargoes. 

Importation of foreign ore and ccal is but 
one example of the effect the St. Lawrence 
waterway would have upon railroad earnings 
and wages. Numerous foreign products would 
be dumped in American markets during those 
months of the year when climatic conditions 
would permit use of the waterway. Mean- 
while, our members, despite unemployment 
during the summer months, would be re- 
quired to stand ready to take up the trans- 
portation burden during the 5 months of the 
year when the St. Lawrence waterway would 
be ice-blocked. 

There is sound opinion that one of the 
great economic problems of the country is 
an overabundance of transportation facili- 
ties. The development of great highways 
and motor vehicles has accentuated the 
problem of a highly competitive field of 
enterprise. During the period of national 
emergency, when abnormal industrial pro- 
duction requires increased transportation, 
this problem will be put in the background, 
but with the return of normal conditions it 
will again disturb our economy. To add the 
St. Lawrence to our already overexpanded 
transportation industry will merely intensify 
economic competition. 

In 1937 our total ton-miles of transporta- 
tion amounted to about 589,000,000,000 
divided as follows: 


yar en ay Moe SE RE 390, 000, 000, 000 
UNE BRN on ice nee cnes smeepnee at 93, 000, 000, 000 
a ls aces 45, 000, 000, 000 
iid cen Gren cite wed enter 43, 000, 000, 000 
Inland waterways_........ 17, 000, 000, 000 
Electric lines.............<« 697, 000, 000 
IOS ick akadininbiihinine 2, 000, 000 


The total undoubtedly has increased, par- 
ticularly in highways, air lines, and pipe-line 
tonnages. All of these methods of trans- 
portation are susceptible of growth and im- 
mediate expansion to meet any emergency. 
There appears to be no sound reason for the 
completion of a waterway which would have 
the effect not only of cutting into the reve- 
nues of existing transportation but would 
promote foreign competition with the Na- 
tion’s leading industries to the great dis- 
advantage, in particular, of labor in all of its 
divisions. 

They talk about building boats on the 
Great Lakes, yet it is admitted that only 
light cruisers can be built and floated out 
through the 27-foot channel, in addition to 
the boats which can now be taken through 
the 14-foot channel. One would be made to 
believe that there are a great number of 
shipyards on the Great Lakes available to 
build these larger boats. However, Admiral 
Rock testified that only 5 of the shipyards 
on the Great Lakes are capable of building 
light cruisers and that only 2 of those 5 
are now large enough to do so. 

Ships of this draft can now be built on 
the Mississippi River at considerable dis- 
tance from its mouth and you will not have 
to wait for 3 or 4 years and a lot of luck 
to get them out, and if built on the 


nee 
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Mississippi they can be taken out at any 
time, as you will not even have to wait 
for the ice to go out, as you would if they 
were built on the Great Lakes, and cer- 
tinly the 130,000 tons of steel, which would 
be required to build the seaway, will more 
than suffice for building the shipyards on 
the Mississippi. 

There has been considerable testimony of 
the great benefits of cheap hydroelectric 
power to the people by enormous saving in 
electric bills, yet when this evidence is 
analyzed you find that such saving is only 
going to amount to a few dollars per year 
for the average person, and it is admitted 
that a great part of the electric power de- 
veloped, should the St. Lawrence waterway 
be completed, will be sold to the aluminum 
industry, where each worker requires 320,000 
kilowatt-hours per year, and I am sure that 
the members of this committee are not naive 
enough to think that any part of the power 
sold to the aluminum industry is going to 
refiect in the price of aluminum. 

From the evidence submitted, it is quite 
apparent that the aluminum industry is go- 
ing to be the only real beneficiary of this 
hydroelectric power, as the evidence has in- 
dicated they will get the bulk of it and that 
the other industries, where the employees 
only require 5,250 kilowatt-hours per year, 
will get little, if any. Therefore, we can- 
not understand the logic of these who con- 
tend that labor is going to be greatly bene- 
fited by the power developed on this project. 

It is fine to talk about saving a few dollars 
a year for the storekeeper and oil-station 
man, as well as the laboring man on his 
electric-light bill, but will those few dollars 
saved each year by those individuals make it 
worth while to throw thousands of workers in 
the transportation industry, as well as other 
industries such as mining, into the bread 
lines after this emergency is passed? Will 
not the people he taxed not only to pay for 
the St. Lawrence waterway but also to feed 
those thousands in the bread lines? 

Instead of being a defense project, as some 
of the proponents would have you believe, 
it is quite clear that the building of this 
seaway as this time would take thousands of 
skilled workers sorely needed by defense in- 
dustries. General Robins testified that of 
the 10,000 men required to build the St. 
Lawrence seaway 8,000 would be skilled or 
semiskilled workers. Where are they to come 
from? 

The New York Times of July 30, 1941, car- 
ried an article regarding the meeting of 
O. P. M. officials, the railroads, and railroad 
labor, at which meeting the O. P. M. re- 
quested the release by the railroads of 100,- 
000 skilled workers to be used by the de- 
fense industries. The article states that 
many of the railroad officials at first said 
that this was impossible without impairing 
the operation of the railroads, but that later 
Mr. Sidney Hillman, Associate Director of 
O. P. M., had been advised that the railroads 
and railroad labor will do what they can to 
help the general defense movements, keeping 
in mind their first duty to make sure that 
there is no shortage of railroad transporta- 
tion during this emergency. 

Steam-shovel operators, cranemen, ma- 
chinists, and many other skilled workers will 
be required on this work or in the construc- 
tion of machinery to be used on the project 
who are now being used on the railroads 
and other defense industries. 

You gentlemen should weigh all of these 
facts and, if you do, I am sure you can only 
come to the same conclusion we have 
reached. 

The St. Lawrence waterway is only a dream 
that looks fine when you look only to the 
good and close your eyes to the bad, and we 
urge each and every one of you who have 
the interest of the workers at heart to vote 
against this bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN THOMAS 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, August 7 (legislative day of 
Monday, July 28), 1941 


STATEMENT BY H. F. McPHAIL BEFORE 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF SENATE COMMITTEE 
ON PUBLIC LANDS AND SURVEYS 


Mr. THOMAS of Idaho. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask permission to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
recently made by H. F. McPhail, Assistant 
Chief Electrical Engineer of the Bureau 
of Reclamation, before the Senate sub- 
committee which has been conducting an 
investigation of the mineral resources of 
our public lands. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Let me introduce my discussion of compar- 
ative costs of steam and hydroelectric power 
developments by saying that to me it is obvi- 
ously absurd to claim that as a general thing 
hydropower is cheaper than steam power or 
that steam power is cheaper than hydropower. 
The experience of both utilities and Govern- 
ment agencies in the development of power 
has indicated that in practically all cases the 
maximum benefits are obtained by a combi- 
nation of the two. 

The cost of either hydro or steam power 
depends entirely upon local factors and is gov- 
erned by plant designs, cost of fuel delivered 
at the site, cost of cooling water, cost of dam 
constructic1, and the length of transmission 
lines required to get the power to load centers. 
In some instances water power will be more 
economical than steam power, and in others 
the opposite will be true. Some situations 
require combination of the two types of power 
to balance the system. Through loose talk 
the impression has been gained that the Fed- 
eral Government in its projects is pioneering 
water power and that utilities generally con- 
struct steem plants. These are erroneous 
conceptions. Several large utilities in areas 
where water power is readily obtainable have 
developed systems almost wholly dependent 
on hydroelectric power. Many Government 
systems will need steam power for balancing 
purposes. 

Combination of steam and hydropower 
have been indicated by the tabulation of po- 
tential developments submitted by the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation. 

In order that the comparative advantages 
of particular developments may be viewed 
with some basis for judgment, a study has 
been made to indicate how much money per 
kilowatt may be expended for hydroelectric 
developments without exceeding the cost of 
equivalent steam developments. 

This study required the making of some 
assumptions. I submit, however, that these 
assumptions do not give an advantage either 
to steam or hydro generation. It was as- 
sumed that power from a hydro plant would 
be delivered to a point equivalent to the high- 
voltage bus of a steam plant and the per- 
missible expenditures for the hydro develop- 
ment would include all necessary transmis- 
sion-line costs involved to reach that point. 
It was assumed that the steam plant would 
be designed to burn coal, which means that 
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under present conditions the plant would cost 
approximately $125 per kilowatt for an in- 
stallation of 50,000-kilowatt capacity. The 
efficiency assumed for the steam plant was 
10,800 B. t. u. per kilowatt-hour produced, 
which is equivalent to the results secured 
at the Port Washington plant on Lake Mich- 
igan, one of the outstandingly efficient steam 
plants in the United States. The cost of 
operation, maintenance, etc., also was based 
on the experience at the Port Washington 
plant. It was assumed that both the steam 
and hydro plants would be financed by the 
Government, and would be amortized in 40 
years with interest at 3 percent. Coal for 
the steam plant was assumed to cost $2 per 
ton delivered at the plant if the plant were 
located at the mine and no transportation 
charges would have to be paid on the coal. 
The coal was assumed to contain 12,000 B. t. 
u.’s per pound as received. These conditions 
might be obtained in the Colorado-Wyoming- 
Utah area. 

On the basis oz these assumptions it was 
found that electric energy at the bus bar of a 
steam plant might be produced at a cost 
ranging from about 3.5 mills per kilowatt- 
hour at 50 percent load factor to 2.7 mills per 
kilowatt-hour at 75 percent load factor. 

These costs, of course, do not represent 
possible sale prices for this power as the costs 
of transmission line, substations, and stand- 
by must be added before the sale prices can 
be determined. They form, however, a con- 
venient and logical basis for comparison. 

The annual costs connected with the op- 
eration of a hydroelectric development re- 
gardless of the plant output remain prac- 
tically constant. Experience has indicated 
that plants of about 50,000-kilowatt capac- 
ity cost about $1 per year per kilowatt of 
capacity for operation and maintenance. 
When this cost of operation and mainte- 
nance, converted into unit cost per kilo- 
watt-hour of output, is subtracted from the 
cost per kilowatt-hour of steam-generated 
power, a figure is obtained which represents 
the amount available for fixed charges for 
a competitive hydroelectric development. 
With $2 coal the study indicates that on a 
50-percent load-factor basis, $300 per kilo- 
watt can be expended for the hydroelectric 
system while on a 75-percent load-factor 
basis $330 per kilowatt can be expended 
without exceeding unit costs per kilowatt- 
hour of steam-generated energy. 

If the steam plant was not located at the 
mine, however, and transportation costs were 
involved which increase the cost of coal to 
$3 per ton, the cost of the steam-produced 
energy would rise to 3.7 mills per kilowatt- 
hour on a 50-percent load-factor basis and 
3 mills per kilowatt-hour on a 75-percent 
load-factor basis. The permissible expendi- 
ture from a competitive standpoint for hy- 
droelectric developments would then be $335 
per kilowatt on a 50-percent and $390 per 
kilowatt on a 75-percent load-factor basis. 

When it is remembered that at Boulder 
Dam all costs represented much less than 
$200 per kilowatt of installed capacity, it 
will be readily seen that it is absurd to say 
that steam power always is the cheaper. 
When I say that the average costs of hydro 
plants which were included in the list of 
potential power developments presented by 
the Bureau of Reclamation would be less 
than $300 per kilowatt of installed capac- 
ity, even without segregation of costs for 
multiple purposes, it will be seen that Boul- 
der Dam is not merely an exception, but 
that there remain many other potential 
hydro developments that are economically 
justifiable. 

The figures used in working out this illus- 
tration took no account of irrigation, flood 
control, and related benefits which accom- 
pany all hydro developments of the Bureau 
of Reclamation and other Federal agencies. 
In reality, however, these benefits give an 
advantage, in many localities, to hydropower. 








A steam plant, no matter how big, would not 
as an incidental o. its operation irrigate the 
615,000 acres of the Colorado-Big Thompson 
project in the State of Colorado; nor would it 
irrigate the 35,000 acres to which the Bureau 
of Reclamation is building ditches on the 
Kendrick project in Wyoming; yet hydro 
plants on these projects in the Big Thompson 
Canyon and at Seminoe Dam in Wyoming 
will make these developments possible 
through sharing costs. 

Hydro power can help build the West in 
more ways than one. It is helping now 
through establishment of industries, utili- 
zation of minerals, irrigation of farms, rec- 
Jamation of land, and in many other ways. 

Just as the figures I used took no account 
of multiple benefits of hydro plants, they also 
took no account of the additional cost of 
transmission of power from the bus bar to 
market. In many instances, of course, hydro- 
plants must be remotely placed. It does not 
follow that steam plants can always be lo- 
cated more advantageously, but 1 believe it 
is generally true that in most instances it 
will cost more to carry the hydro power to 
load center. That is merely another factor 
which must be considered when the two 
types of generation are being compared. The 
allowable expenditures I have indicated for 
hydroelectric developments include those nec- 
essary for transmission to a common deliv- 
ery point. 

Let us look at the situation from another 
angle. In the present emergency the facili- 
ties of all manufacturers of generating equip- 
ment are heavily loaded. This is more par- 
ticularly true, however, of the facilities of 
those who make steam-generating equipment, 
which are affected not only by the require- 
ments of power agencies but also by the re- 
quirements of the shipbuilding industry. 

It is understood that the available facilities 
for the manufacture of steam equipment will 
require at least 5 years to make the apparatus 
now on order. Early priorities, if granted 
to the steam-power plant equipment ahead 
of other orders, would result in the delay of 
deliveries of equipment now on order for 
the propulsion of ships. Apparently with 
priorities of the rating of A-lc or higher 3 
years or more will be required to secure large 
turbine generator units. While the manu- 
facturers of hydroelectric equipment are also 
heavily loaded, their schedule is not nearly 
so severe and early priorities can be granted 
without interfering markedly with other de- 
fense requirements. With priorities of A-ic 
or better, apparently such equipment can be 
obtained within about 2 years. 

The foregoing dces not indicate that the 
Bureau of Reclamation is in any way adverse 
to the development of power by steam equip- 
ment. The contrary is true since this Bureau 
believes that well-balanced power systems 
designed to supply power in the western half 
of the United States should eventually have 
generating equipment of both characters. 
While no definite criterion can be laid down 
for the relationship between the two, the 
general experience of operating utilities in 
the State of California appears to indicate a 
relation of about 1 kilowatt of steam to 2 
kilowatts of hydro capacity. As economic 
hydro developments are exhausted, the tend- 
ency toward steam will naturally be in- 
creased. The exhaustion point in most west- 
ern regions is not yet approcching. 

The iong-range benefits from hydroelectric 
developments in connection with Federal 
reclamation projects have exerted great in- 
fluence on the irrigation and scttlement of 
public and other lands in the West. There 
are at least 10 Federal irrigation projects now 
in operation which were made feasible by 
inclusion of hydro features. Without the 
contribution made by revenues from power 
toward repayment of project costs great areas 
of public lands in the States of Arizona, 
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Idaho, Nebraska, Utah, and Wyoming, would 
probably have remained undeveloped. 

The Boulder Canyon project which met 
critical indus:rial and agricultural needs in 
the Pacific Southwest was deemed to be finan- 
cially solvent by reason of the power pro- 
duced at Boulder Dam. The over-all cost of 
Boulder Dam with 1,322,000 kilowatts in- 
stalled will be $140,000,000, or an average of 
$106 per kilowatt. Even after. including the 
cost of transmission to Los Angeles, estimated 
at $40 a kilowatt, the average capital cost of 
this power delivered at the metropolitan load 
center, 250 miles distant, is less than $150 
per kilowatt. 

Power is to pay a substantial part of the 
construction costs of the Shoshone and River- 
ton projects in Wyoming. In the case of 
the Kendrick ;roject in that State more than 
80 percent of the cost will be borne by power. 

On the Shoshone project, a relatively small 
plant of 5,600 kilowatts is paying for the 
segregated cost of the $1,850,000 dam. This 
is about $330 a kilowatt. The power costs 
are about 15 percent of the project costs, and 
power will pay abcut 25 percent of the in- 
vestment. 

The Kendrick project on the North Platte 
River in Wyoming, with the Kortes develop- 
ment now planned included, will represent 
an investment of approximately $400 per 
kilowatt. The amount the irrigation inter- 
ests will pay is equivalent to $48 a kilowatt, 
leaving the net capital costs chargeable to 
power at about $350 a kilowatt. 

With respect to the $54,288,000 Colorado- 
Big Thompson project, $25,000,000 has been 
allocated to irrigation; power will pay the 
rest with interest. The installed capacity 
will be 181,600 kilowatts. This makes the 
average cost, without considering the irriga- 
tion allocation, about $300 per kilowatt. 
Considering the irrigation allocation, which is 
fairly made, the cost will be reduced to less 
than $160 per kilowatt. 

The power features of certain large proj- 
ects now under construction offer a striking 
example of the combination and interde- 
pendency of power and irrigation. The Co- 
lumbia Basin project, for example, is esti- 
mated to cost $435,000,000 when completed. 
It will irrigate 1,200,000 acres of land, and 
will have a power plant of a capacity of 
1974,000 kilowatts. The over-all cost of this 
power is slightly less than $221 a kilowatt. 
Without inclusion of the power features, this 
great development which eventually will add 
350,000 people in a new rural section in the 
State of Washington could not have been 
undertaken. With the inclusion of the power 
facilities, we now find Grand Coulee Dam 
playing a vital role in defense activities. 

On the Central Valley project where hydro 
power will be produced only at the Shasta 
and Keswick Dams, and steam power is pro- 
posed at a plant near Antioch, the over-all 
cost of the project represents an investment 
equal to about $440 per kilowatt of capacity. 
This project serves nearly 2,000,C00 acres of 
land and makes material contribution to 
flood control, and navigation improvement 
on the Sacramento River, and will provide 
a fresh-water supply for municipal and in- 
dustrial users along the south side of Suisun 
Bay. 

Altogether there are now about 4,500,000 
persons in the West dependent for more 
than half of their power from these Federal 
multiple-purpose projects. With the full in- 
stallation of the capacity of the plants, in 
operation and under construction, more than 
2,000,000 persons will be served at least a part 
of their supply. 

Steam and hydropower form a_ useful 
team, and certainly hydro power has teamed 
well with irrigation and other water-con- 
servation activities in the development of the 
West. There is every reason to believe it will 
continue to be so in the future with pub- 
lic benefits being spread ever wider. 
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Mr. DITTER. Mr. Speaker, the Presi- 
dent has returned without his approval 
the bill passed by the Congress locking 
toward the construction of highways 
considered essential to the national de- 
fense. I have studied carefully the veto 
message and have weighed the argu- 
ments advanced for and against over- 
riding that veto. 

Were I persuaded that the course of 
the President would result in any real 
economy and at the same time not en- 
danger our defense efforts, I would join 
with those who feel that the Presidential 
disapproval should be sustained. But I 
have not been able to reach this conclu- 
sion, On the contrary, I am fearful that 
the purposes of the President are based 
on motives entirely independent of any 
effort to economize. In coming to this 
conclusion, it is but natural that I have 
been influenced to some extent by the 
course of conduct of the administration 
in its fiscal affairs. 

To select one measure, Mr. Speaker, 
and to manifest a real concern over ex- 
penditures in connection with that pro- 
gram, and at the same time to show an 
utter disregard of care or caution in the 
general operations of government, is 
hardly convincing insofar as an economy 
effort goes. 

It would appear that the chief objec- 
tion to the legislation is the administra- 
tive privileges which the States could 
exercise were the bill to be enacted. The 
trend toward the centralization of Gov- 
ernment; the effort to make the States 
impotent; the vesting of ever-increasing 
discretionary powers in the hands of the 
executive branch of the Federal Govern- 
ment; have been apparent to all. If 
Washington bureaucracy were permitted 
to dictate the program embraced in this 
measure, I doubt whether any objection 
would be heard. 

I believe that the States could and 
would cooperate in a program by which 
the defense purposes would be Served, 
and that the construction of much of 
the needed highways could be completed 
with expedition, and at a cost much less 
than that which will be spent under the 
operations of a Federal supervised proj- 
ect. We have had more than ample evi- 
dence of the excessive costs of construc- 
tion under W. P. A. No savings can be 
anticipated in this program with the 
gigantic Federal machine, loaded as it 
is with patronage privileges, doing the 
work. I believe that the State of Penn- 
sylvania, with private contractors direct- 
ing the operations, will do its part in 
linking together the units of a defense 
highway system. As a representative of 
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the Keystone State, I know that Penn- 
Sylvania is a most important factor in 
the defense program, and that the ulti- 
mate security which is intended to be 
advanced by a highway system will be 
attained if my State is permitted to do 
its share rather than have its part deter- 
mined by the autocratic decision of an 
already too powerful Federal bureauc- 
racy. 

Mr. Speaker, the issue here is not econ- 
omy. The issue here is bureaucracy. I 
have been fearful from the earliest days 
of the administration of the drift toward 
centralization of power. Alphabetical 
agencies have appalled me as they have 
grown day by day. Vanishing States’ 
rights have disturbed me. I cannot 
reconcile myself to this further effort to 
implement bureaucratic ambitions. 


Mail Handled Under Congressional 
Frank 


REMARES 


OF 


HON. JOHN W. BOEHNE, JR. 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 7, 1941 


Mr. BOEHNE. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day, an editorial appeared in the Wash- 
ington Daily News, which editoria) was 
probably syndicated throughout the 
United States, a part of which reads, as 
follows: 


Mail handled under congressional frank in 
the fiscal year 1940—the latest for which 
figures are available—would have cost $745,- 
992, if postage had been required. 


I think the American people would 
probably be interested in having some 
additional figures, which the press of the 
country declines to print, and it is my 
guess that my statement today will be 
answered with a lot of sarcastic and de- 
risive remarks, but I will wager that the 
figures which I will now give to you will 
not be given the same prominent display 
on the editorial pages. 

The largest loss to the Post Office De- 
partment is occasioned by the subsidies 
granted second-class mail matter, of 
which the daily newspapers are tke larg- 
est component part. The following fig- 
ures are taken from cost ascertainment 
reports of the Post Office Department 
for the same year 1940. 

Publications exempt from zone rates 
on advertisement portion, $16,290,550; 
daily newspapers, $26,909,225; newspa- 
pers other than dailies, $12,892,216: all 
other publications, $22,442,250: free in 
county, all publications, $7,020,974; total 
for year 1940, $85,555,224 plus. 

The reports further show that in 12 
years second-class mail matter has re- 
ceived a subsidy of $1,079,490,416, or an 
average of about $90,000,000 a year. At 
the same time for a period of 11 years, 


Congress has totaled $6,761,217, or an 
average during those 11 years of $613,656. 


Of course, we have hea:d the age-old 
argument about the freedom of tlie press 
and all that that implies. But it seems 
to me that it comes with mighty poor 
grace on the part oi the press of the 
country to be vociferous in denouncing 
Members of Congress for the use of the 
franking privilege on the one hand and 
being guilty of receiving a huge subsidy 
on the other. 

The Daily News has done a real service 
in indicating the necessity of an investi- 
gation of who is getting free mail service 
and at what cost. 


Recruiting of Men in Civilian Conservation 
Corps 


oo 


REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOSEPH CLARK BALDWIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES ; 


Thursday, August 7, 1941 


Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. Speaker, I re- 
cently received a letter from one of my 
constituents who is in Maine, including 
an editorial from the Camden Herald, in 
which they announce that the C. C. C. 
is so short of men that they are con- 
ducting a recruiting drive. 

Last week this House passed a large 
tax measure for defense. It seems to 
me high time the burden of nonde- 
fense spending should be reduced and 
taken off the backs of the taxpayers, so 
that we could really spend money on 
defense. They are trying to recruit 
eighty or ninety thousand men for the 
Cc. C. C. and cannot do it because they 
find they are either employed or in 
the Army. To spend Government money 
on that kind of effort is an outrage to 
the citizens of this country. 

The letter and editorial are as fol- 
lows: 

CAMDEN, MAINE, July 25, 1941. 
Hon. J. C. BALDWIN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. BaLpwin: Although in Maine for 
the summer, I am one of your constituents in 
New York and should like an explanation >7f 
the enclosed clipping. I was under the im- 
pression that the Civilian Conservation Corps 
was one of the relief organizations to take 
unemployed young men off the streets. I 
should think the taxpayers might be relieved 
of 80,000 or 90,000 young men to be supported 
if they are now in factories or the Army. It 
seems to me it would be wise to let the 
Civilian Conservation Corps diminish so that 
after the armament program is over there 
will be some place for these young people 
to go when times again are slack 

Yours sincerely, 
Harriet Munpy. 
{From the Camden (Maine) Herald of July 
24, 1941] 
CIVILIAN CONSERVATION CORPS IN SLUMP, OPENS 
DRIVE FOR RECRUITS 
Short of men for the first time in its 8 


; | years of existence, the Civilian Conservation 
the franking privilege for Members of | 


Corps has opened an intensified recruiting 
drive for new enrollees in all nine corps areas 
of the country, it was announced yesterday. 
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Permitted to have a total of 300,000 men 
in the Civilian Conservation Corps, authori- 
ties disclosed that there were probably only 
210,000 to 220,000 now on the national rolls. 
Recruiting of new men has been unprece- 
dentedly slow and discouraging, and while 
the 80,000 to 90,000 shortage in the total en- 
rollment is unusually small for the service, 
authorities are pessimistic and in many cases 
frankly puzzled over the problem presented 
by the failure of additional young men to 
join the ranks. 

In the past, ever since its founding in April 
1933 and until the first months of this year, 
the Civilian Conservation Corps has been 
one of the most popular branches of Govern- 
ment service, and consequently the recent 
slump in recruiting has been partly attrib- 
uted to increased employment activities in 
defense, although officials expressed the Le- 
lief that national defense and Army enroll- 
ments could not be completely responsible 
for the sudden loss of popularity. 


Teaching of the Spanish Language 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN C. BUTLER 


OF NEW YORK ~ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 7, 1941 


LETTER PROM ALBERT R. SUTTER 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I wish to include a letter which 
I received from the University of Buffalo 
advising me of their plans to institute a 
course of study for the people of Buffalo 
for the purpose of acquainting them with 
the Spanish language and civilization in 
conformity with our national policy of 
South American unity and because of 
international circumstances. I thought 
other Members of Congress, after read- 
ing the letter, might feel this to be a 
good plan for colleges in their own 
districts. 

The letter follows: 


THE UNIVERSITY OF BUFFALO, 
MILLARD FILLMORE COLLEGE, 
August 5, 1941. 
The Honorable JoHN BUTLER, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN BUTLER: In conformity 
with our strong national policy of hemi- 
spheric unity, and because of international 
circumstances, the Millard Fillmore College of 
the University of Buffalo has decided to in- 
stitute a series of Spanish studies for the 
people of Buffalo. For long our regular 
students on the campus have been able to 
acquaint themselves with the Spanish lan- 
guage and civilization. But to achieve true 
unity and understanding between ourselves 
and our good neighbors to the south many 
more people must be made aware of Hispanic- 
American culture than the few who have the 
time and money to pursue regular campus 
courses. Recognizing this fact, the faculty 
of Millard Fillmore College has decided to 
put Spanish within the reach of every work- 
ing person in Buffalo by organizing our eve- 
ning classes; we plan to make the Spanish lan- 
guage and the people who speak it not merely 
a subject for the elite, but a living vital 
thing for our community, for every citizen 
of Buffalo who has the desire to promote his 








own knowledge and to aid his country in its 
me of hemispheric unity and understand- 


ie egtaning in September the college is of- 
fering both elementary and advanced courses 
in Spanish—that is, courses suitable for 
everyone. These courses are to be taught 
with the most up-to-date and interesting 
methods we can devise; they are to be aug- 
mented with instruction in every phase of 
Latin-American civilization as our students 
progress. Our instructors, having long de- 
voted themselves to Spanish studies both 
here and abroad, have not only the learning 
but the affection for their subject which is 
necessary to inspire the student. And there 
is the crux of the matter—our whole aim is 
to interest and to inspire the student, as well 
as to teach him, so that each one not only 
will turn his own attention actively toward 
the south, but also will become an aggressive 
promoter of community interest in Pan 
American culture and unity. 

The Millard Fillmore College believes that 
in establishing this series of Spanish studies 
it is fulfilling a need in our community as 
well as its duty toward the national policy. 
As one of the active designers of our national 
policies, and as a fellow Buffalonian who has 
always advanced the best interests of our 
community, we earnestly ask if our program 
at the college has your full approval. 

Sincerely yours, 
ALBERT R. SUTTER, 
Instructor in Spanish, 
Millard Fillmore College. 





A Republican Declaration of Present-Day 
Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. FRANK CROWTHER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 7, 1941 


POLICY ADOPTED AT CONFERENCE OF RE- 
PUBLICAN MEMBERS OF CONGRESS 


Mr. CROWTHER. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I take 
this opportunity to call attention to the 
following declaration of policy which was 
adopted at the conference of Republican 
Members of Congress which was held in 
this chamber yesterday: 

REPUBLICAN DECLARATION OF POLICY 


The Republican Members of the House of 
Representatives, believing that the people of 
the United States are entit'ed to a definite 
expression of our views on national defense 
and foreign policy, hereby declare: 


PARTY PLATFORM PLEDGES MUST BE KEPT 


1. We reaffirm the pledge of our 1940 party 
platform: “The Republican Party is firmly 
opposed to involving this Nation in foreign 
war.” We approve the restatement of this 
principle subsequently written into the 1940 
Democratic Party platform: “We will not par- 
ticipate in foreign wars, and we will not send 
our Army, naval, or air forces to fight in 
foreign lands outside of the Americas, except 
in case of attack.” 
ment of these pledges. 

CONDEMN EXECUTIVE WAR MOVES 


2. We reaffirm the declaration in our party 
platform: “We condemn all Executive acts 
and proceedings which might lead to war 


We demand the fulfilil- | 
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without the authorization of the Congress of 
the United States.” 
INSIST ON STRONG NATIONAL DEFENSE 

3. We reaffirm the declaration of our party 
platform, as follows: “Our national defense 
must be so strong that no unfriendly power 
Shall ever set foot on American soil. To 
assure this strength our national economy, 
the true basis of America’s defense, must be 
free of unwarranted Government interfer- 
ence.” We firmly believe in maintaining and 
upholding the Monroe Doctrine and safe- 
guarding this hemisphere from foreign in- 
vasion. We insist that our national defense 
be strong enough to accomplish these ob- 
jectives. 

LEND-LEASE MUST BE KEPT SHORT OF WAR 

4. The lend-lease policy was presented to 
the American people as a measure short of 
war. We insist that it be administered as a 
short-of-war measure. 

THE ROAD TO NATIONAL UNITY 

We are convinced that this declaration of 
policy is overwhelmingly supported by Amer- 
ican public opinion, and that such a program 
will assure the greatest possible degree of 
national unity and security. 





Tyranny in Action 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LELAND M. FORD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 7, 1941 


LETTER OF J. A. SMITH, PRESIDENT, INDE- 
PENDENT PETROLEUM AND CONSUMERS 
ASSOCIATION, AND ARTICLE BY BYRON 
C. HANNA 


Mr. LELAND M. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following letter of 
J. A. Smith, president, Independent 
Petroleum and Consumers Association, 
and an article by Byron C. Hanna, en- 
titled “Tyranny in Action”: 


INDEPENDENT PETROLEUM & CON- 
SUMERS ASSOCIATION, 
Los Angeles, Calif., June 12, 1941. 
To the Members of the Senate: 
To the Members of the House of Representa- 
tives: 
To the Members of the California Legislature: 
To the California Newspaper Publishers: 
To the California Oil Producers: 

Dear Sirs: Last Saturday morning oil pro- 
ducers of the State of California were sum- 
moned to appear before two youthful officials 
of the O. P. A. C. 8. to justify the recent 
adjustment in the price of crude oil. 

Apart from the question of prices; disre- 
garding the fact that the dictatorial order of 
the young bureaucrats has since been over- 
ruled to give them time for further study, we 
believe American citizens everywhere will be 
shocked and alarmed at the high-handed 
methods appointed officials of the Govern- 
ment are using in attempting to dictate to 
the California oil industry—an industry 
which has already shown its abiiity to pro- 
duce and supply petroleum products far be- 
yond the greatest conceivable demands of 
civilian and military needs. 

Members of the press were orde’ed from the 
room as soon as the two young administra- 
tors took their chairs and plopped feet upon 
the tables. 
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The story carried by the San Francisco 
Chronicle is perhaps the best information 
obtainable—except for a so-called press con- 
ference the bureaucrats held after the meet- 
jing—the reporters were forced to interview 
witnesses as they entered or left the room. 

Where, we ask, are our President’s four 
freedoms starting with “We will accept only 
@ world consecrated to freedom of speech.” 

It should start at home. 

A reading of Byron C. Hanna’s Tyranny in 
Action (enclosed) should jar us all into con- 
certed action and “exercise unceasing vigi- 
lance to prevent our domestic governmental 
procedure from degenerating into totalitar- 
ianism.” 

This question goes far beyond the inter- 
ests of the oil companies of the State. The 
pattern, if not stopped, can be laid down on 
any industry—any endeavor in the United 
States—your own business or profession. 

Imagine being called to “submit appro- 
priate data * * * since the office con- 
templates affirmative action.” You submit 
your data and answer the questions emerg- 
ing from behind the cigarette. Trying to 
hide his confusion and lack of knowledge, 
your politico questioner acts amused. 

Stalin-like, he has removed the representa- 
tives of the press; he has ordered but one set 
of the minutes of the hearing and, though 
you do not know it, he already has his orders. 
His boss in Washington has told him what 
his conclusions az- to be even before he 
hears your testimony. 

He hears your evidence; there are those 
present who testify that if conditions in your 
particular enterprise are worsened, they face 
certain bankruptcy. He offers no rebuttal; 
but he announces you are wrong. 

What is this kind of cooperation our Gov- 
ernment is asking? 

Such a demonstration proves they demand 
nothing short of absolutism, complete con- 
trol, unquestioned acquiescence from all. 

How can there be any kind of harmony— 
any working together for the common good— 
the common defense of our Nation? Where 
is the leadership? Where are we to place our 
trust in the light of these actions? 

To not cooperate they would undoubtedly 
call revolting. To revolt against these cir- 
cumstances, we insist, is simply to maintain 
our constitutional rights and freedoms— 
freedom of expression, the right to worship, 
freedom from want and terrorism. 

Very truly yours, - 
J. A. SMirH, 
President, Independent Petroleum 
and Consumers Association. 


TYRANNY IN ACTION 
(By Byron C. Hanna) 


CALIFORNIA OIL PRODUCERS VICTIMS OF ARBITRARY 
ADMINISTRATION 


Introduction 


Note: This memorandum is written in the 
hope that it may serve some part in righting 
a grave injustice done at San Francisco on 
June 7, 1941, by representatives of the Office 
of Price Administration and Civilian Supply, 
to the many thousands of citizens of Califor- 
nia interested directly and indirectly in the 
production of oil. 

Byron C. HANNA. 


While engaged in the stupendous under- 
taking of preparing ourselves to extend a 
measure of protection to democracy through- 
out the world, it is of vital importance that 
we exercise unceasing vigilance to prevent our 
domestic governmental procedure from de- 
generating into totalitarian action. The fol- 
lowing incident forcefully illustrates the ne- 
cessity of such vigilance. 

The Standard Oil Co. of California occu- 
pies such a dominant position in the petro- 
leum industry in this State that prices and 
policies established by it readily become the 
prevailing practices in the industry. 

In the spring of 1940 the Standard Oil Co. 
reduced the price of gasoline 114 cents to 214 
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period increased consumption 
of fuel oil (heavy crude oil), due in substan- 
tial part to expanded employment of Diesel 
engines, largely decreased the storage inven- 
tories of such oil in the State of California. 

To meet this situation, in March 1941 the 
Standard Oil Co. of California readjusted 
prices for crude oil, decreasing prices to be 
paid for the lighter crude oils, and increasing 
the prices to be paid for heavy crude oils. On 
April 24, 1941, a further adjustment was made, 
involving increases in prices for practically all 
types of crude oils; and on May 23, 1941, a 
further and additional adjustment was made, 
involving similar increases. 

On April 24, 1941, and again on May 23, 
1941, the price of gasoline was increased 14 
cent per gallon, a total increase of 1 cent 
per gallon. 

The important point to be observed is that 
these adjustments and increases fell consid- 
erably short of restoring the price levels in 
effect before the reductions in the spring of 
1940, and for more than 4 years prior thereto. 


The action 


On May 31, 1941, a telegram was forwarded 
to approximately 30 firms and individuals 
engaged in the oil industry in the State of 
California, reading as follows: 

“You are requested to have representative 
your company present early a. m. Room 540, 
State Building, Civic Center, San Francisco, 
Saturday, June 7, to confer with representa- 
tives this office respecting recent price ad- 
vances California crude. Please be prepared 
to submit appropriate data since this office 
contemplates affirmative action. Will wire 
specific time later. 

“LEON HENDERSON, 
“Administrator OPACS.” 


It will be observed: 

(a) That this telegram makes no men- 
tion of any inquiry into gasoline prices. 

(b) That no suggestion is made of any 
special formula to be applied in determining 
the justification for the recent price ad- 
justments 

The hearing 


Pursuant to the foregoing telegram, mem- 
bers and representatives of firms and indi- 
viduals invited, as well as numerous other oil 
producers, gathered at San Francisco on June 
7, 1941, at the conference referred to. 

The representatives of the Office of Price 
Administration and Civilian Supply attend- 
ing this conference were Dr. J. K. Galbraith 
and Mr. Quinn Shaughnessy. These repre- 
sentatives are young men, youthful and im- 
mature in appearance and obviously devoid 
of practical experience in commercial or in- 
dustrial affairs. : 

The following proceedings are specifically 
noted: 

Item 1: A group of small producers from 
Kern County, who had found themselves in a 
desperate condition as a result of the price 
reduction in the spring of 1940, voluntarily 
attended the meeting for the purpose of 
making known the adversity with which they 
had heen afflicted. They were informed that 
since they had not been invited they would 
not be permitted to be present. Police were 
summoned, and they were authoritatively 
escorted from the room 

Item 2: Although the proceedings of the 
conference were of great public interest, rep- 
recentatives of the press were excluded from 
the room 

Item 3: A careful scrutiny was established 
of the credentials of those applying for ad- 
mission. Although the hall of the State 


Building was packed with a vast number of 
interested citizens, many of whom had come 


Item 4: The conference had been set to be 
held at 11:30, but the representatives of the 
administra 


price tor did not appear until 
about 11:50. 
proceeded until 1:05 p. m., at 


The hearing 
which time it was announced that an ad- 
ee en eee ee Teen 
unch 


A mad scramble ensued to get a sandwich 
and a cup of coffee and return within the 
brief time limited. Notwi the ef- 
fort of those in attendance to be punctual, 


tely 5 p.m. Although the time al- 
lowed to assemble data had been very brief, 
a large amount of documentary evidence 
was presented by those in attendance. This 
evidence was uncontroverted and conclusively 
demonstrated the following facts: 

(a) That a large portion of oil produced in 
the State of California comes from approxi- 
mately 10,000 wells of small production. A 
large proportion of these wells is owned by 
various citizens of moderate means, and many 
thousands of citizens are interested by rea- 
son of ownership as land owners, or other- 
wise, in royalties accruing from the produc- 
tion of these wells. 

(b) That the cost of producing oil in 
practically all of the wells above referred to 
is in excess of the present partially restored 
prices, for crude oil, and that even large 
produdéers cannot operate profitably in the 
production of oil on the present price basis. 

(c) That as a result of the foregoing, in- 
centive for exploration and development of 
additional oil reserves has been greatly im- 
paired, and such activities have been se- 
riously decreased. 

(d) That recent increases in costs of ma- 
terials, labor costs, and taxes, involved as 
expense in the production of oil, have been 
substantial, ranging, according to estimates 
supplied by different producers, from 12 to 
20 percent. (About May 1, 1941, a general 
increase of 5 percent in wages was made ef- 
fective in the oil industry in California.) 

(e) That intelligent, forward-looking ac- 
tion on the part of the oil industry in Cali- 
fornia has given that industry the capacity 
to meet any demands which the present 
emergency or any conceivable future emer- 
gency may make upon it; and that it is now 
and has been at all times completely and 
adequately prepared to discharge its responsi- 
bilities in the defense program. 

Item 6. Let it be especially emphasized 
that there was not a word or a suggestion of 
conflicting or dissident evidence introduced. 
The testimony produced from a large num- 
ber of different sources, and spontaneously 
given without opportunity for collaboration, 
conclusively established the necessity and 
justification for the recently adjusted prices. 

Item 7. Upon the conclusion of the hear- 
ing, application was made for permission to 
obtain a transcript of the evidence intro- 
duced, a reporter having been present 
throughout the proceeding. 

In response to this application, it was an- 
nounced that it was against the policy of the 
Office of Price Administration and Civilian 
Supply to permit such transcripts to be ob- 
tained, but that further consideration would 
be given to that subject, and permission 
might be granted later to obtain such tran- 
script. 

The thunderbolt 

Upon conclusion of the foregoing, but with- 
out examination of the documentary evi- 
dence introduced, to the complete and utter 
amazement of all of those present, Mr. 


Shaughnessy woe and made the following 
announcement: ; 
(a) That before this conference a letter had 
forwarded 


justment of May 23, 1941, including the in- 
crease in the price of gasoline as of that date, 
until the Office of Price Administration and 
Civilian Supply could study the problem fur- 
ther and determine whether to approve of the 
price adjustment of May 23, 1941. 


Comment 


The decision thus rendered involved a re- 
quest to cancel the increase in the price of 
gasoline of May 23, 1941. No notice had been 
given of any intention to consider this sub- 
ject at this conference. 

Additionally, the decision was based upon 
the special formula of confining the subject 
of consideration to recent increases in the cost 
of operation, and no notice had been given 
of the intention to thus limit the delibera- 
tion. 

The decision rendered was contrary to the 
overwhelming and conclusive evidence which 
had been produced in good faith and with 
considerable effort by those who were invited 
to the conference. 

There was not the slightest basis in the 
evidence to support even a suspicion that the 
price adjustments of April and May 23, 1941, 
were not wholly justified and essentially re- 
quired to maintain a reasonably healthy 
condition in the industry. 

In this respect the evidence produced was 
wholly ignored, and the oil producers of Cali- 
fornia were condemned solely upon the 
strength of a prevailing and wholly unwar- 
ranted prejudice. 

While the decision, which was in the form 
of a request to the Standard Oil Co. of Cali- 
fornia, may appear somewhat innocuous, 
there are existing circumstances which in- 
vest this request with the character of a 
peremptory order. 

The Standard Oil Co. of California is a 
party defendant with other oil companies in 
an antitrust prosecution now pending in the 
District Court of the United States for the 
District of Columbia entitled “United Siates 
of America, plaintiff, v. American Petroleum 
Institute et al., defendants,” being civil ac- 
tion No. 8524. Under date of June 3, 1941, 
Attorney General Jackson advised Secretary 
of the Interior Ickes that further negotia- 
tions with respect to any consent decree 
which might be proposed in that case would 
be submitted to Secretary Ickes. 








The existence of this situation is a cir- 
cumstance which the Standard Oil Co. of 
California may well consider deprives it of 
the liberty to act freeiy in response to this 
request. , 





Defense Highway Act of 1941 
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Mr. DISNEY. Mr. Speaker, President 
Roosevelt’s veto of the $320,000,000 high- 
way bill should be sustained. He said in 
his veto message: 

The critical deficiencies in highways and 
bridges that may require prompt correction 
in the interest of our national defense can- 
not be reasonably related to the population 
of States or the other factors which enter 
into ordinary apportionment. The result, 
therefore, is the necessity for the appropria- 
tion of a far larger sum of money to meet 
immediate requirements than would be 
necessary if these funds were applied to crit- 
ical deficiencies without the apportionment 
method. In fact, it is quite possible that 
the most critical deficiencies in some areas 
may not be corrected even with the sum 
authorized in this bill. I am unable to 
approve this method of expending money for 
the immediate national defense and for which 
I recommended a total of $25,000,000 without 
apportionment. 


The bill really follows the “business as 
usual” plan for highway construction, in 
the face of the fact that this was sup- 
posed to be an emergency war-defense 
highway bill for the construction of high- 
ways near defense projects to facilitate 
the movement of supplies, troops, mate- 
rials, and so forth. 

I shall vote to sustain the President’s 
veto because, in effect, the veto cuts out 
$150,000,000 of nondefense spending. 

Somewhere, sometime, a halt must be 
called to spending. We cannot cut down 
on expenditures necessary for defense. 
But the bulk of the projects covered by 
this highway appropriation, desirable as 
each separate project may be, are not 
essential for defense. It will be possible 
to build all essential military access high- 
ways without the enactment of this bill. 

Even if we could afford the money for 
the highways proposed in this Lill, they 
could be constructed only at the cost of 
delay and weakening of our defense ef- 
fort. We are learning that we cannot 
have business as usual. We must econ- 
omize on gasoline, on new automobiles, 
on phonographs, on electric washers, on 
silk stockings, on a growing list of com- 
modities which in ordinary times we con- 
sider essential. 

Vast new expenditures for defense will 
soon be asked. In today’s press it is pre- 
dicted that before the end of the year 
there will not be a jobless man i: Amer- 
ica. Every man now idle will be drafted 
into defense industries. Where, then, 
would we find the men for building these 
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proposed highways, even if we could spare 
the money and the materials? 

In this morning’s press also the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor calls for a $600,- 
000,000 housing program for workers in 
defense industries. This figure may be 
exaggerated somewhat, but we all know 
that these vast new factories nov. being 
constructed must include housing for the 
workers. This task will demand ail in 
the way of money and of labor and of 
materials that we can spare from actual 
armament work. 

In the matter also of providing the 
needed additional power to make these 
war inJustries move, we must spend bil- 
lions in money and employ hundreds of 
thousands of workers. 

First things must come first. Our su- 
preme task now is to make America so 
powerful, to extend such overwhelming 
aid to the nations fighting against Hit- 
lerism, that Hitler shall be stopped the 
other side of the Atlantic and the Mikado 
be prevented from realizing his dream of 
dominating the Pacific. 

After those jobs have been done it will 
be time to consider the big »roblem of 
modernizing our highway system. 

As I said, the veto message saves at 
least $150,000,000. I shall vote to sustain 
the President. 





My Solution for Drought in the Dairy 
Country 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 7, 1941 


RADIO ADDRESS OF HON. EDWIN ARTHUR 
HALL, OF NEW YORK 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing radio address which I made re- 
cently over station WAGE, ‘Syracuse, 
N. Y. 


Men and women of up-State New York, 
tonight I am going to talk in particular to 
the farmers of this great State. That does 
not mean, however, that the problems of the 
dairy farmer should not be considered by the 
many thousands of city folk listening in at 
this time. Therefore, I feel sure that both 
rural and urban audiences will give ear to 
this message. 

The last few years of flood and drought and 
economic barrenness of the New York State 
dairymen have appeared to me like the 7 
lean years which visited Pharaoh's people in 
the land of Egypt. Just as those ancients 
were besieged by pestilence and famine, so 
today are we in this section of the country 
continually handicapped by year after year of 
scarcity. The New York milkshed should be 
the most prosperous dairy country in the 
world, but unfortunately a chain of circum- 
stances has appeared which deny us this 
distinction. 

If I were to go into some of these matters 
and discuss them thoroughly, the short time 
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allotted to me tonight wou!'d be insufficient 
to cover more than a few points in the whole 
milk problem of today. Then, too, by making 
statements of opinion I would be stepping on 
the toes of individuals and groups who by 
their close contact with the dairy industry are 
in a position to know much more about the 
whole affair than I am. Therefore, I will 
refrain from becoming involved in any ques- 
tions such as debating the existing prices of 
milk except to say that they are inadequate. 
Nor could I do justice in a few short sen- 
tences to the subject of the milk-marketing 
order and amendments. Just about every 
factor in the present scheme of things seems 
to have some bearing on the situation the 
farmer finds himself in. 

Fo: the first 2 years of the last 7 our part 
of the country has been ravaged by floods. 
Since then, in rapid succession, there has 
followed a series of droughts which have dried 
up the good earth and devastated the crops 
on nearly every farm. Coming this year with 
a serious shortage of farm labor and an in- 
crease in wages to that labor, the drought has 
well-nigh prostrated the dairymen of up- 
State New York. 

Perhaps the most basic crop which we have 
in this section is hay. For the past 3 years 
the average price per ton in nearly every in- 
stance has reached $20 and over. In most 
areas there has been a dearth of this sub- 
sistence feeding, and it has been found neces- 
sary to make great financial sacrifices to 
purchase enough fodder to sustain life in the 
dairy herds throughout the State. 

Everyone knows it takes years to build up 
a good dairy herd. It takes a lot of time and 
patience and hard work. It requires plenty 
of care and an abundance of good feed. But 
when a drought comes along, the dairyman 
must choose one of two alternatives. He must 
either provide for adequate feeding, or at least 
from the standpoint of subsistence, if he is 
going to keep his stock; or he must dispose 
of that herd which he has taken years to 
build up. For the past 3 years our farmers 
have had to face these alternatives; in some 
cases they have had to borrow money in order 
to purchase inferior grade hay at abominably 
high prices. You can readily see that if they 
chose this course they had to go into debt 
hundreds—-yes, even thousands—oi dollars. 
The tragedy was and is not that they borrowed 
the money, but that they have been forced to 
take that borrowed money and put it into an 
economically unsound proposition. 

I mentioned the second group, namely, 
those who were forced to dispose of their 
dairy herds. They did so because they had 
mortgaged their farms. their buildings, and 
their livestock to the point that no one could 
safely lend them money. They had arrived at 
that unfortunate economic situation as a 
result of years of misfortune. They had a lot 
of company, so they were forced to abandon 
and to surrender the only stock investment 
which could possibly bring in any income 

Ladies and gentlemen, I wish to discuss 
briefly tonight a plen which I offered last year 
in the Seventy-sixth Congress, and which I 
believe, if adopted, would mean the end once 
and for all to any problem which the dairy- 
men of New York State, or of any part of the 
country, would ever have to face. I propose 
that in the event of drought, flood, or fire 
the farmers of a given area present a certifi- 
cate of necessity through their farm bureaus, 
their granges, and their various organizations 
to the Secretary of Agriculture. In this cer- 
tificate of necessity they must show that a 
serious shortage of hay exists within that 
area. I further propose that when the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture receives this complaint he 
immediately take steps to have hay made 
available and shipped in from the nearest 
locality or localities having a definite surplus 
of subsistence feeding. My plan also calls 
upon the Department o: Agriculture to estab- 
lish a normal and reasonable price per ton 
for the hay which is shipped in. And it also 
authorizes the Government to pay for the 
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transportation costs of such hay as can be 
disposed of in the area where the shortage 
exists. 

As a result, with my plan in operation, 
there would be no danger of any farmer 
being forced to borrow money, either from 
a Government agency or a private financial 
institution forcing him to buy the hay at 
Outrageous prices. Instead of that I further 
propose that the Farm Security Administra- 
tion make available to that farmer money 
sufficient to purchase what he may need at 
the reasonable price which has been decided 
upon. Iam not criticizing the present policy 
of the Department of Agriculture, as far as 
actually making the loan available. My 
quarrel is with the idea of lending that money 
to the dairyman when it is economically un- 
soun‘ for him to utilize it to purchase hay 
at $20 a ton and over. 

There are those who deplore the policy 
which has recently been introduced of delib- 
erately letting the bars down so that feeds 
of all kinds and descriptions can be brought 
in from Canada and from the Argentine and 
other foreign countries. My plan has no 
place for such procedure. It simplifies the 
whole process of the distribution of subsist- 
ence feed becaus: it simply takes from the 
area of plenty and makes a market avail- 
able to an area of want. It is my fervent 
hope that before very many more months 
or years go by that some method such as 
the one I have suggested can be put into 
practice. We can theorize and we can ex- 
pound upon what we think the farmer ought 
to do to better his lot, but until some definite 
step is taken to correct what has become the 
No. 1 problem of the dairy farmer of the 
East, namely, the drought, there can be no 
escape for the farmer from chill penury and 
economic extinction. 

A few weeks ago the crop-insurance bill 
came before Congress and a long debate 
ensued over the proposition of including new 
basic crops for study and participation in the 
insurance program. At that time I offered 
an amendment to add hay as ¢ basic crop to 
this act. I will read my remarks from the 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp of June 11. 

(Mr Hari then quotes from the Recorp 
of June 11, 1941. His remarks can be found 
on pp. 5040-5041.) 


Whereabouts Unknown and Destination 
Unknown 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 7, 1941 


Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, at the time of these comments 
President Roosevelt is somewhere on the 
high seas, whereabouts unknown and des- 
tination unknown. According to press 
reports, Mr. Churchill, head of the Brit- 
ish Government, is supposed to be some- 
where on the high seas, whereabouts un- 
known, destination unknown Harry 
Hopkins, super-super-super Presidential 
confidant, counselor. minister plenipo- 
tentiary, envoy extraordinary, and am- 
bassador without portfolio, is somewhere 
on the high seas with Mr. Churchill, 
whereabouts unknown, destination un- 
known. At this time this is all press 


speculation based upon information com- 
ing out of the usual sources of intelli- 
gence which are most accurate as to 
American foreign policy—and American 
purposes—the House of Commons in 
London. 

These press reports arose from remarks 
in the House of Commons by Maj. Clem- 
ent Attlee, Labor Party spokesman, mem- 
ber of the British War Cabinet, and Prime 
Minister Churchill’s deputy in the House 
of Commons. 

These reports came on the heels of a 
secret trip by the President, following the 
secret trip abroad by Harry Hopkins. 

Harry Hopkins was in London, had 
conierred with Prime Minister Churchill, 
was out of London and in Muscow, and 
was shaking the bloody hand of that great 
humanitarian, liberator, and friend of 
democracy, Joe Stalin, and assuring him 
that his Government also came within 
the all-enveloping folds of the Lease- 
Lend-Give Act, before the American peo- 
ple even knew that Harry had hopped 
across the sea at all. 

Earnest requests by administration of- 
ficials that the press not try to follow 
the President’s yacht, ascertain the pur- 
poses of his mission, or even speculate 
as to his destination or objectives, were 
tespected by the American press. Ap- 
parently the administration spokesmen 
forgot to mention the matter to Maj. 
Clement Attlee and other British officials. 

It is becoming somewhat difficult for 
Members of Congress and other Wash- 
ington observers to determine just when 
American policy is being determined at 
Washington, D. C., and when it i. being 
determined at Ne. 10 Downing Street, 
London. Mr. Hopkins, while in London, 
assured the British peop!te, and, through 
the British people, the American people, 
that—Congress and the overwhelming 
will of the American people to the con- 
trary notwithstancing—American naval 
boats were patrolling “alongside” or “par- 
allel with” British war boats. On the 
heels of this announcement, Prime Min- 
ister Churchill advised the American 
people by radio that they had risen in 
wrath and were advancing to the “verge 
of war” with the Axis Powers. 

It is little wonder indeed that the 
American people are addled by these 
kaleidoscopic changes in American policy. 
A little while ago we were condemning 
the brutal and ruthless assault on brave 
little Finland by the hordes of Stalin as a 
b'ot on the pages of the histor’ of civili- 
zation. Today we are bedfellows with the 
ruthless rapists of the Kremlin, and 
B.itain is preparing to invade brave little 
Finland which was the only nation to 
meet her honorable obligations and in- 
debtedness to this country. It is little 
wonder indeed that even Members of 
Congress cannot tell who is making 
American policy or what American policy 
is or may be next week. 

There is a rising sentiment throughout 
the United States, as reflected in letters 
coming to Members of Congress, that the 
Representatives of the American people 
ought to have something to say about 
whether the United States shal] be taken 
into a shooting war. 

Meanwhile the war propaganda has 
reached the point where the United 
States and Great Britain are exchanging 
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Official celebrities and members of royalty 
in order more securely to bind the United 
States to a sense of responsibility to pay 
for Europe’s wars and fight them, too. 

This rising resentment of the people 
against the secret moves of high Ameri- 
can officials, which are so obvious as to 
leave no doubt that the administration 
believes it has taken the Nation into war 
already, will bear fruit sooner or later— 
and not so much later—in the Congress. 
It is now seen by those who are most 
closely following developments that un- 
less the Congress interferes with a firm 
hand the administration will carry out 
its plain intention of building up another 
A. E. F. 

It has been charged several times with- 
in the last week that if, as, and when the 
President gets an extension of the draft 
approved by the Congress he will 
promptly come back with a demand that 
he be allowed to send the men anywhere 
in the world he believes necessary for 
the national defense. 

The bitter fight which will take place 
in Congress over the draft-extension pro- 
posal will be mild compared to that 
which will ensue when a demand comes 
up from the White House for authority 
to send these men to other parts of the 
world outside the Western Hemisphere 
to fight. 

Meanwhile, the whereabouts of the 
President of the United States is un- 
known; his destination is unknown. The 
whereabouts of Prime Minister Churchill 
is unknown; his destination is unknown. 
The whereabouts of Harry Hopkins is un- 
known; his destination is unknown. The 
people may possibly know what is tran- 
spiring if they will but carefully listen to 
what the wild waves are saying. 


The Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Waterway 
Project in Relation to the Iron-Ore In- 
dustry of the Lake Superior Region 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 7, 1941 


STATEMENT BY ALEXANDER C. BROWN 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following state- 
ment by Alexander C. Brown, vice presi- 
dent, the Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co.: 


The proposed St. Lawrence waterway by 
opening the Great Lakes to ocean-going ves- 
sels of the world is certain to have an impor- 
tant effect upon the commerce and industry 
of the entire Great Lakes region. Since the 
tonnage of iron ore transported on the Great 
Lakes is far greater than that of any other 
commodity, the proposal is of vital interest 
to the iron-ore industry and to the vast popu- 
lation whose welfare is dependent upon it. 

The iron-ore industry is of such importance 
that any harm to it would jeopardize not only 








the country’s prosperity, but what would be 
even more important, the future national 
defense of this country. In order to more 
fully understand the important place of the 
iron-ore industry in the national economy, it 
seems necessary to briefly review some of the 
more pertinent facts. 

This industry, operating on six iron ranges 
in Minnesota, Michigan, and Wisconsin, sup- 
plies nearly 85 percent of the total iron-ore 
requirements of all United States furnaces. 
From the tix ranges upon which this industry 
operates in the United States, 63,949,000 gross 
tons of iron ore were shipped in 1940. Since 
the opening of these ranges a total of about 
1,850,000,000 gross tons of iron ore har been 
shipped. 

This year 295 ore vessels of United States 
registry, all especially constructed for iron- 
ore service, are expected to transport approxi- 
mately 75,000,000 gross tons of iron ore— 
which is about 10,000,000 tons greater than 
has ever been brought down the Lakes before. 
These vessels have a total capacity per trip 
of about 2,681,000 gross tons. To the above 
must be added about 100 more vessels carry- 
ing other riate‘ials for the steel industry. 

The importance of the industry to the 
prosperity of the country is far greater than 
is indicated simply by the employment of 
those in mining and transporting iron ore 
to lower lake ports. Besides being the direct 
support of about 75 cities and towns on the 
iron ranges, and contributing indirectly to 
the suppo"t of many other communities, 
iron ore is the basic raw material required 
by the iron and steel industry for both 
peacetime and wartime needs. 

If the prosperity of these basic industries 
is seriously impaired by the St. Lawrence 
waterway development, this would soon be 
reflected in loss of employment and income 
to many thousands of working people. 
Clearly the welfare oi a large section of our 
country is tied to the Lake Superior iron- 
ore industry. 

If the iron-ore industry is allowed to main- 
tain its natural frontier, it will continue to 
grow in importance for the iron-ore reserves 
of the Lake Superior district are estimated 
at between two and two and one-half bil- 
lion gross tons of high-grade iron ore—an 
amount materially greater than the total 
shipments since the first Lake Superior iron 
ore was discovered in 1854. 

Further, in addition to the remaining ton- 
nage of so-called high-grade ores, there are 
in the Lake Superior district almost un- 
limited quantities—billions of tons—of 
lower-grade iron-bearing material which can 
be beneficiated by various means to produce 
highly satisfactory and desirable blast-fur- 
nace ore. It is ectimated that there is avail- 
able in Minnesota alone, to a depth of only 
400 feet, over 57,000,000,000 tons of concen- 
trate whch could be produced from such 
iron-bearing material. 

Each year increasing tonnages of low-grade 
material are being made merchantable 
through beneficiation due to advances in the 
development of suitable processes of treat~ 
ment. The growing use of these processes 
continually increases employment on the iron 
ranges and clearly points the way to the dis- 
tant future when, with the exhaustion of 
high-grade ores, the bulk of furnace require- 
ments may be supplied by mining and con- 
centrating ores containing less than 40 per- 
cent of iron 

This industry is confident in its ability to 
supply high-grade iron ore to lower-Lakes 
blast furnaces for an unlimited time, pro- 
vided it is not hampered by unjustifiable sub- 
sidies to foreign suppliers of iron ore and 
iron and steel. Foreign ores will not be 
needed in the Middle West to supplement 
Lake Superior district ores, unless the Lake 
Superior iron-ore industry is forced to dis- 
continue its progressive development for the 
future because of bringing in to the Middle 
West foreign ores and foreign steel products 
produced with cheap foreign labor, trans- 
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ported in foreign boats in effect subsidized by 
American money spent to construct and 
maintain the St. Lawrence waterway for 
their use. 

If industry and transportation of other 
countries is to be subsidized by the con- 


‘struction of this waterway, a foreign invasion 


of midwestern markets is inevitable, since 
the region tributary to the Great Lakes con- 
stitutes one of the most alluring markets in 
the world. It is also America’s own best mar- 
ket, made so by the purchasing power of its 
vast population accruing from its own indus- 
trial and agricultural activities. It is a do- 
mestic market, now largely protected from 
competition with ocean-borne products of ill- 
paid labor of foreign lands, where for the 
most part living and working conditions 
would not be tolerated by the American work- 
man. The St. Lawrence waterway would 
eliminate this protection to American labor, 
American products, and lake transportation. 

Lake shipping, now largely protected by 
the natural barriers of the St. Lawrence River, 
has never had any Government subsidy, 
which has been enjoyed by such a large por- 
tion of the United States merchant marine. 
This self-supporting enterprise constitutes a 
vital link in the largely self-contained econ- 
omy of the populous Middle West—the Great 
Lakes region. 

A picture of Great Lakes cities converted 
into salt-water seaports has been painted in 
lurid colors by the proponents of the water- 
way to tempt the Middle West into a foreign- 
trade experiment. Those who have fallen for 
this temptation have done so in the illusive 
hope of an outlet for American products in 
the markets of the world. These foreign 
markets are, of course, inviting, but if they 
can be obtained only at the cost of a substan- 
tial portion of present home markets, this 
wishful thinking can result only in tragic 
losses. The waterway should be of much 
greater concern to Americans lest it be an 
inlet for dumping cheap goods from the rest 
of the world than as an outlet for ours. 

A newspaper editor in a small midwestern 
town avoided the pitfalls of this wishful 
thinking when he wrote: 

“Just why we should want to leave our 
most valuable part exposed to the sharp- 
shooting merchants across the ocean, and let 
foreign trade unload their starvation-wage 
production in the back door of every mid- 
dle-western home is quite beyond imagina- 
tion. You can’t trade a dollar-an-hour prod- 
uct for a 20-cents-per-hour one and buy 
many shoes for Johnny.” 

When the present war is ended and the 
people of Europe return to peacetime pro- 
duction with their enormously expanded in- 
dustrial plant capacity, an era of competition 
fo: world markets, the like of which has 
never been seen before, will have commenced. 
The United States, with its high wage and 
living standards, will find this competition 
difficult if not impossible to meet. American 
iron ore and iron and steel products will be 
vitally affected by this competition. Ameri- 
can labor will be the first to suffer 

An additional factor contributing to the 
seriousness of this problem is the present 
protected position of these inland waterway 
ports. Industries have been established here 
which could not possibly have been justified 
had they not been protected from foreign 
competition. If this geographic protection is 
suddenly removed, it would invite disastrous 
results by upsetting this delicate balance. 

Where, then, is this threatened foreign 
competition coming from so far as it relates 
to the importation of iron ore? 

Estimates of foreign iron-ore reserves have 
been mad~ showing over 45,000,000,000 tons 
available in Europe, Asia, and South America 
alone, not including reserves which geologists 
would classify as probable or possible and 
which would increase these tonnages many 
times over. 

There is no question as to the suitability of 
foreign ores for American blast furnaces, 
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since they are being brought into our eastern 
ports right along, and even without the St. 
Lawrence waterway, Sweden was able to ex- 
port some of its high-grade ore into Lake 
Erie as recently as 1939. 

Foreign boats using the present i4-foot 
channel with cargoes such as this have been 
paying their sailors about $24 a month in 
contrast to a minimum of $96 per month now 
paid ordinary deck hands on the bulk freight- 
ers of the United States lake fleet. The labor 
rate in Brazil, which has extremely rich iron 
ores, is only 5 cents an hour, whereas the 
minimum rate in the Lake Superior mines is 
7244 cents an hour. What chance has Amer- 
ican labor to compete with seamen paid $24 
per month and Brazil mine labor paid 5 cents 
an hour? 

Taking the steel industry as an example of 
the possibilities of competition by American 
labor with foreign labor and comparing the 
purchasing value of wages, it has been shown 
that in 1937 American steel workers could buy 
@ market basket full of food for only 1% 
hours’ wages while foreign workers must work 
3% to 23 hours to buy the same amount of 
food in their respective countries. 

This low-cost labor is, of course, reflected 
in the price at which foreign competitors can 
sell. Before the present war, Belgian and 
German steel was exported to New York at 
delivered prices approximately $5 per ton less 
than domestic base prices. Since that time 
wages of steelworkers have increased 1614 
percent in this country. If this proposed 
waterway were constructed, foreign steel 
could be shipped to every port on the Great 
Lakes at prices still further undercutting 
domestic producers. 

There is no doubt that foreign countries 
can produce iron and steel cheaper than we 
can because of their low labor rates. The 
pay for common labor in England is a shill- 
ing (i. e., 20 cents) an hour compared with 
our 72% cents. Yet English labor is the 
highest paid of all foreign countries. France 
has already shipped cast-iron pipe into the 
Great Lakes considerably below domestic 
prices. During the past 30 years India, with 
4-cents-per-hour labor, has increased its pig- 
iron production eightfold by the construc- 
tion of modern furnaces, each producing 
1,000 tons daily. Labor costs are so low that 
they can make pig iron for $5 a ton, and were 
shipping it into Philadelphia at $10 a ton and 
less, tariff paid. Brazil is now building mod- 
ern American plants, so that with 5-cent 
labor, their costs of pig iron will be excep- 
tionally low. 

Since about 2 tons of iron ore are required 
to produce a ton of pig iron, any material 
increase in the importation of not only iron 
ore but of iron and steel as well, into the 
Great Lakes region, would inevitably result 
in serious loss of tonnage and consequent 
decrease in employment on the Lake Superior 
iron ranges. 

If cheap foreign labor is allowed to com- 
pete, it will mean that the millions of dol- 
lars which we are at the present time spend- 
ing on new steel capacity will be wasted, 
jeopardizing the jobs of thousands of work- 
ers who are now employed in these mills. 
Our present annual steel capacity is about 
4,000,000 tons greater than 3 years ago. In 
the interest of national defense, additional 
capacity is now being built. 

But this country is not the only one that 
is expanding steel production. The capacity 
of the European steel industry has been tre- 
mendously increased, just as ours has, and 
when this war is ended, these countries will 
be hungry for markets to keep their mills 
running. How can we justify opening this 
great inland waterway to the unrestricted 
competition of foreigners? Do we want to 
spend millions to make it easier for them 
to invade our markets? 

Yet invasion will be forthcoming if the 
geographic advantage is removed by the con- 
struction of the St. Lawrence waterway, un- 
less tariff protection is provided. But why 
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install the artificial barrier of a tariff after 
spending huge sums of money to remove an 
existing natural one? 

Accordingly, construction of the St. Law- 
rence waterway as a tion project 
cannot be justified for one or the other of 
the following reasons: 

If foreign ships, subsidized with American 
money, use the canal to import foreign goods 
and materials in large volume, irreparable 
harm will be done to /merican labor and to 
our American industries; or 

If this cheap foreign competition is ex- 
cluded to a large extent by a tariff wall, the 
tonnage transported will be insufficient to 
warrant the enormous expenditure for con- 
struction and maintenance. 

Nor can the waterway be justified as a 
defense project. Instead of aiding defense 
it would deter it. It would obstruct na- 
tional defense by diverting men, money, and 
materials from immediate needs, not only 
for its construction but also for its defense. 

The vulnerability of its lock gates to sabo- 
tage or bombing would make completely 
useless the proposed inland shipbuilding 
program after the first successful act of 
sabotage or the first lucky (or unlucky) 
hit from the air. 

How can it be claimed that sea coast ship- 
building facilities are inadequate or could 
not be built when we have 12,000 miles of 
ocean shore line to use? 

Which is less vulnerable to enemy at- 
tack—a fleet of ships under construction 
on shipways scattered along 12,000 miles 
of coast line, or the same fleet on Great 
Lakes shipways dependent on the defense 
of the locks in the St. Lawrence River? 

Of what use would large naval vessels 
or ocean freighters be if they could not get 
down the St. Lawrence River any farther 
than Cornwall because Canada had not com- 
pleted its construction, which it is not ob- 
ligated to complete until at least Decem- 
ber 1948? 

Where would our defense program be today 
if the waterway had been built prior to 
1930 and lake transportation and the iron- 
ore industry had been faced with ruthless 
foreign competition during all the depression 
years? 

Would the Lake Superior district mines be 
ready, as they now are, to take on this peak 
load, so vital to the steel production of the 
country? 

They would not. 

The development of old mines, the opening 
of new ones, the exploration for additional 
reserves, and the experiments with new 
methods and processes would have been made 
so unprofitable as to result in abandonment 
in place of development, and ghost towns 
in place of thriving mining communities. 

And would our great fleet of lake carriers be 
prepared to meet this emergency obligation 
by exceeding all previous records by about 
10,000,000 tons? 

It would not. 

Eight or ten years of discouraging compe- 
tition with foreigners would have left this 
great fleet a mere skeleton of its former self, 
incapable of performing even a mediocre 
defense job. 

Are we going to permit foreign ships, with 
un-American working conditions and wages, 
to ruin our own lake shipping system so es- 
sential in supplying the steel industry with 
its raw materials for national defense? 

Assuredly we should not and we will not if 
this issue is decided on the basis of what is 
and what is not in the interest of national 
defense. 

It is not the waterway that is required for 
national defense but the maintenance of our 
own domestic source of raw materials and 
our great inland lake fleet, both of which the 
waterways threatens to curtail, if not to ruin. 

Industrial strength resides basically in co- 
ordinated mineral industries. Iron ore is its 
foundation and nations dependent on its im- 
portation exist precariously in a world at war. 


The iron and steel industry has been the 
greatest single factor in the rise of this coun- 
try to its present position of industrial 
strength. It is necessary to the maintenance 
of that strength. It was indispensable in the 
last World War. It is necessary to success in 
any similar struggle in which this country 
may again be involved. It was at maximum 
service during that war because it was not 
dependent on sea-borne ore. The security of 
the Nation demands that it remain inde- 
pendent of foreign importation of this basic 
raw ma s 

In the face of the present emergency is it 
conceivable that the American people are 
willing to subsidize foreign competition so 
that, when a future emergency arises, this 
country would be left dependent on some 
foreign power? 
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HON. ROBERT A. TAFT 
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Thursday, August 7 (legislative day of 
Monday, July 28), 1941 


ADDRESS BY VIRGIL JORDAN 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have inserted in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a speech by Mr. 
Virgil Jordan on national defense and 
economic reconstruction. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


This is an occasion which might excuse 
some ceremonial eloquence and stimulate 
some personal expression of emotion on the 
part of one to whom the days of these years 
of the conference board's life include s0 
many of the best of his own, spent in pursuit 
of its purpose and devoted to its task. But 
I shall pass the opportunity of the one and 
resist the temptation of the other. Tonight 
there are more important things to be said 
by any American who speaks in complete 
candor and utter detachment to fellow citi- 
zens associated for many years in a common 
effort of public service. The conference 
board does not matter. All that matters is 
the cause of truth, integrity, and trust which 
in its humble way it has sought to serve. 

In the innermost minds of millions of 
Americans today there moves the shapeless 
shadow of a nameless fear which darkens 
their spirits and paralyzes their efforts. 
They sense that they now stand in the same 
profound peril as the people of the French 
Republic 2 years ago, and the people of the 
British Empire today. The roots of that peril 
reach deep into the same dark morass of in- 
difference, delusion, deception, and moral dis- 
integration in which the people of France 
wandered till they were destroyed. We know 
that by that defeat and those which have 
followed it, vast satanic forces of evil, fester- 
ing for centuries in the poisonous swamps of 
political perfidy and exploitation in Europe 
and Asia, have been let loose to range the 
world, infecting the spirits of men every- 
where, corrupting their integrity, crippling 
their creative power, crushing their bodies, 
and shattering their civilized life. We know 
that by the blindness and indolence of their 
leaders toward this peril in their time and 
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place, the people of Britain may soon be 
beaten or absorbed into submission and their 
Empire broken. We know that when this is 
done we must stand alone in a world laid 
waste, to face in utter isolation these powers 
of darkness which have destroyed it, and 
bear the solitary burden of battle with them, 
or become their final victim, as all others 
did who failed to defend themselves in time 
because their leadership was too false, too 
feeble, or too faithless. Though few among 
them can even imagine its meaning, many 
Americans are to be dimly aware 
that we, too, have been outtooled, out- 
armed, outwitted, and outstripped, as these 
others were, and that by unseen. disintegra- 
tion and dissipation of the community re- 
sources we may suddenly find ourselves, like 
them, silently and insensibly absorbed by the 
enemy, and subjected to its power, though 
We never see the invader’s uniform, his air- 
planes, or his fleet. 

The peril and the fear which so many 
Americans sense today lie deeper in their 
hearts than any prospect of destruction and 
death by the battleships or bombers of any 
enemy abroad. They could face a foreign 
foe with confidence and courage, and find 
leadership for such a struggle, if they did 
not feel that even in victory they still must 
face for an indefinite future the same enemy 
among and within themselves. The grim 
juggernaut of supreme personal government 
in Germany, Japan, Italy, and Soviet Russia 
seems to many of them merely a magnified 
image of their own—its steel-plated insect 
society in human form a mere reflection of 
themselves in the mirror of modern life. 
Millions of Americans today already feel like 
refugees in their own land, much more than 
those who have fled to it from others. They 
are beginning to believe that the America 
they have known and loved has already dis- 
appeared, its essential spirit of expansive 
faith in human freedom and integrity long 
since surrendered and submerged in the 
spirit of the ancient world, the normal world 
of those Asiatic hordes and European masses 
of humanity who for untold centuries have 
been concerned solely with bare subsistence 
and sheer survival. 

They feel that long before this war began, 
or their Government invoked their aid in it, 
the democracy they are asked to deliver to 
the oppressed peoples of this ancient world 
had died or been destroyed in every nation 
involved in it, and their own as well. They 
fear that by blind pursuit of absolute per- 
sonal and group power in their political life, 
and their passive and complacent acceptance 
of its bribes for their ballots, the great Amer- 
ican experiment in human freedom may have 
ended. They have seen the control of their 
Government pass out of their hands and be- 
come a private personal and group interest, 
as it has been and is everywhere else in the 
world, an entity separate from themselves, 
to which their life, their labor, and their re- 
sources are henceforth dedicated, and for 
whose sustenance and nourishment they 
must live, work, and die. By their self- 
centered indifference, indolence, and failure 
of foresight they have seen the initiative in 
voluntary creative effort for security and for 
productive cooperation of labor, manage- 
ment, and tool-providers in the community 
pass to the sterile hands of the state, to be 
exploited for purposes of personal power. 
They have seen that indispensable copartner 
of all democracy, their productive enterprise, 
subtly undermined and destroyed, the con- 
sumers it serves absorbed into the single 
stomach of the absolute state, and its man- 
agement and labor transformed into mere 
camp followers or kitchen police of a politi- 
cal commissariat. They have seen the wil- 
lingness and the strength of great masses of 
their fellowmen, and of themselves, to as- 
sume the risks and make the sacrifices of 
life and labor wane and weaken to be re- 
placed by a persistent search for passive se- 
curity and ease at any price, which they ex- 











pect someone else to pay. They have seen 
one group after another among them reck- 
lessly destroy, for some immediate imagined 
to themselves, those constitu- 
tional and institutional defenses of freedom 


very survival, forgetting that those who take 
the sword of the supreme state into their 
own hands for purposes of personal or group 
power shall perish by that sword. 

They have been told, by those who ought to 
know, that in all these things they are seeing 
beaten out before their eyes on the anvil of 
experience, in blood and bitterness, by shat- 
tering bombs and subtle brains, a new world, 
not so brave as the old but more orderly and 
less dangerous and hard, in which the gods 
of some omniscient management or some 
providential political power will give them 
their daily groceries and gadgets without risk, 
sacrifice, responsibility, or cost. 

Seeing everywhere the violent and reckless 
struggle for personal and group advantage 
and gain, the devious evasion, the contemp- 
tuous flippancy, the complacement arrogance 
toward the American community on the part 
of government, labor, and business manage- 
ment which accompany the conduct of this 
holy crusade for the rescue of democracy, 
they wonder whether this war for which their 
sacrifices are demanded is not indeed a 
mere incident in the domestic framework of 
American life—a mere incident of the same 
divine mission of permanent power to which 
its protagonists in Europe and Asia consider 
themselves called by God. If this be true, 
they know that long after the struggle to 
bring liberty to other nations shall have end- 
ed, whether in success or failure, the struggle 
to find it for themselves will only have begun 
again, and must go on for generations still 
unborn. 

Sensing these things, they wonder where 
and what is the freedom they are to defend. 
Where then, and what, the dower of democ- 
racy with which they are to endow the world? 
If these things be blessings, why did these 
peoples of Europe and their leaders not fight 
for them to the bitter end, and if they did 
not, how can we deliver them who are in 
bondage to the same master in ourselves, and 
like them have sold our birthright for the 
same mess of pottage? 

So, when we search our hearts for the 
source of that pervasive fear which cripples 
and confuse: our efforts iz. this crisis, whether 
we see our danger at home or abroad, we find 
that these powers of darkness which dismay 
us rise in the end out of those deep-seated 
weaknesses of spirit -vhich have developed in 
the past quarter-century in the people of our 
own and other countries and which are ex- 
pressed in the personalities and purposes of 
their leaders today. The collapse of European 
civilization and our own peril are rooted in 
the failure, both among the community of 
men and its leadership, of those essential 
qualities of integrity, independence, self-dis- 
cipline, and responsibility upon which any 
enduring civilization depends. To re-create 
and revitalize them throughout the com- 
munity and its leaders is the colossal task, 
not only of the future, but of today. It is 
necessary not only for reconstruction, but for 
survival. 

It is the disintegration of these qualities 
which is reflected in the destruction, conflict, 
and chaos cf our time. The world we have 
known anc lived in has crumbled to ruins 
around us, but the rubble of the bomb-shat- 
tered cities of Britain is but a symbol of a 
catastrophe far more profound which has 
overtaken us in the past quarter-century. 
This world was the most abnormal world the 
human record has ever known, a world of un- 
paralleled progress and unimagined plenty, 
of unprecedented stability and sustained 
peace born of the momentous discovery that 
truth, integrity, and responsibility, embodied 
and applied in the political and economic 
institutions and the public and private life 
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of the community, could make men free, pros- 
Pperous, and secure. It was the most revolu- 
tionary discovery ever made by the mind of 
man, but the world it built lasted only a 
little more than a century, a mere moment 
in human history. That normal world to 


' which we sometimes dream today of return- 


ing, the world in which men had lived for 
unnumbered centuries before, was a world 
of treachery, terror, ignorance, and enslave- 
ment. This is the world to which the leaders 
of our time have once more turned the spirits 
and the immense productive powers of men 
which a mere century of human freedom and 
faith enabled taem to command. 

But today the time for post mortems is 
past. Whatever the sources of the peril and 
the fear that confuse and cripple us, we can- 
not now escape the task to which by fate we 
have been committed for the future, the most 
colossal task that-has confronted any com- 
munity of men in human history—the task 
of saving ourselves from the destructive power 
of the dogma of the supreme state which has 
subdued the world, so that by grace of God 
we may help to restore, among as many com- 
munities of men as may have the aspiration 
and the strength to sustain it elsewhere that 
essential structure of truth, integrity. and 
responsibility upon which the possibility of 
a humane civilization and human progress 
depends. 

What any of us here may do or say cannot 
much matter to ourselves, for our lives are 
largely spent, but it will matter to the Amer- 
icans who come after us and the world in 
which they live. We cannot give them, or any 
other people, integrity or liberty; they will 
have to attain and preserve it for themselves; 
but we can at least transmit to them the as- 
piration and the opportunity which were en- 
trusted to us by our ancestors who won it 
for themselves. 

Despite ail that I have said about the 
doubts and dangers that burden them today, 
the impulses, purposes, and aspirations of the 
American people in this crisis are noble in 
spirit and worthy of their character and of 
the traditions of their country, a deep expres- 
sion of that love of liberty, that hatred of 
tyranny, that generosity and sympathy toward 
the unfortunate and oppressed which have 
always marked America. We should be deeply 
proud to be part of a people who can impul- 
sively present such a spirit to an unbappy 
and a tortured world, and implement it even 
to the point of folly. 

But I submit that it would be a tragedy 
too brutal and too humiliating to be borne 
by the broken heart of mankind today if the 
spirit of such a people were to be betrayed 
or exploited by anyone, whether for a few 
pieces of silver or for the scepter of political 
power. In this dark hour of their great ad- 
venture America surely deserves and as surely 
desperately needs the utmost candor, compe- 
tence, courage, and integrity which she can 
command or which a merciful providence can 
grant in the leadership of her Government, 
her business management, and her labor. 

We have a right to ask whether those who 
urge and lead us to this colossal task under- 
stand what it means, and whether they mean 
it themselves. Are they clearly conscious of 
the suffering, the sacrifice, to which they ask 
the American people to commit themselves, 
and are they willing to commit themselves to 
it? Are they ready to accept for themselves 
the stern and uncompromising self-discipline 
which it implies? Are they aware that it 
will require the sacrifice of numberless lives, 
and the resignation of all hopes of peace, 
prosperity, security, comfort, and socia) or 
political gains for an indefinite period? Are 
they willing to tell the American people that, 
in utter honesty and complete candor? 

This is too great a Nation to need or de- 
serve to be driven to defend itself or to fight 
for a great cause by any synthetic circum- 
stance or political trick, by having its Gov- 
ernment range the world begging for a bomb 
or praying for a politically appropriate prov- 
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ocation. The true America does not move 
to its battles or its ballot bexes on its belly. 
It has something more to fight or vote for 
than its public corncribs, its political swill- 
barrels, or its silver pigsties. 

Despite the doubt, confusion, conflict, and 
fear which afflict them today, I am sure that 
the American people are willing to follow 
with unquestioning unity and allegiance any 
leader or any group among them who they 
can feel with complete confidence is utterly 
committed to the same cause as that for 
which they are called to make their sacrifices 
and endure their endless burdens and suffer- 
ings, and who is as prepared as they are 
expected to be to put aside all private pur- 
pose or aspiration of personal power, position, 
privilege, or pleasure in every aspect of life 
or work. They will make these sacrifices 
freely and unflinchingly and serve to the 
bitter end any who commands them in the 
name of this supreme cause, whenever they 
know in their hearts that he has won the 
right as man to man to command them by 
his unqualified acceptance of them. 

Desperately as they may need, and nobly 
as they deserve such leadership tcday, 
whether or not they get it, the American 
people should remember that the rescue or 
wreckage of their country does not rest in 
the hands of those walking shadows, those 
poor players of political power, who strut 
and fret their brief hour on this world’s stage 
and are heard no more. It rests in the end 
in the hearts and minds and muscles of the 
nameless millions of men and women in 
America who must and will carry through 
whatever task and pay the price of whatever 
waste and suffering the weakness of their 
leaders has committed them to. No matter 
how supreme its power, or how complete its 
competence, the State can create nothing 
that does not already live and grow, nor de- 
stroy anything that is not already dead in 
the spirit of its people. It is at best but the 
scavenger of time and human aspiration. 

They should remember that :iberty is not 
granted us by grace of governments, consti- 
tutions, courts, or congresses, nor can we de=- 
pend upon these permanently to preserve 
and protect it for us. It does not prevail or 
persist by the power of political traditions, 
parties, personalities, or laws. Liberty 
springs solely from the spirit of those com- 
mon citizens who have the will and courage 
to create it for themselves, the strength and 
integrity to accept its responsibilities and 
pay its price, the valor, vigilance, fortitude, 
and fidelity to defend it with their life 
against its unseen, incessant, and insidious 
enemies—indifference, ignorance, indoience, 
and injustice. Save as it is more precious 
to us than prosperity, peace, comfort, or 
security, it will never exist or long endure 
among us. Every man in each generation 
must renew and replenish its spirit in him- 
self, and none can demand it for himself and 
deny it to others without destroying it for all. 

The civilization by which we live is a vast, 
invisible web ever woven anew by countless 
acts of sacrifice, fortitude, faith, and fore- 
sight by unnumbered nameless men. Thread 
by thread these unseen strands of individual 
aspiration, effort, adventure, and accomplish- 
ment are spun into those indestructible cords 
of endurance, industry, independence, and in- 
tegrity of spirit which bind society together. 
This frail fabric from the ceaseless loom of 
generations of unremembered lives is the 
strongest and most precious substance in the 
world, for by it alone we hang suspended 
above the abyss of savagery. 

Save for these things, the story of the great 
adventure upon which America embarked a 
bare century ago must be but as a tale told 
by an idiot, full of sound and fury, signify- 
ing nothing, and all her yesterdays will have 
only lighted fools the way to dusty death 

We shall win prosperity only if we have the 
strength to suffer poverty; we shall win leisure 
only if we have the will to labor endlessly; 
we shall win security only if we have the cour- 
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age to risk all; and we shall find peace only if 
we have the pride to die fighting for freedom, 
truth, and honor. 


Inflation Storm Warnings 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 7, 1941 


EXCERPTS FROM HEARINGS ON THE 1941 
TAX BILL 


Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, the following excerpts are taken 
from the printed hearings of the Ways 
= Means Committee on the 1941 tax 

ill: 

Hon. HENRY MorGENTHAU, Jr., Secretary of 
the Treasury. And finally, it (the 1941 tax 


bill) is designed to prevent a general rise in. 


prices by keeping the total volume of mone- 
tary purchasing power from outrunning pro- 
duction (p. 4). 

Hon. Joun L. SuLtivan, Assistant Secretary 
of the Treasury. The dangers of inflationary 
price movements are real, and must be 
avoided. Excessive reliance on borrowing, 
together with increased purchasing power, 
would exert a strong and dangerous upward 
influence on prices. To avoid this, the tax 
program is essential (p. 47). 

Dr. Atsert G. Hart, associate professor of 
economics, Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa. 
We do feel that if the defense expenditures 
go high as it is reasonable to expect from the 
projects already outlined, and if there is a 
continued expansion of the defense program 
as apparently indicated by the aid-to-Britain 
program, it is necessary that steps be taken to 
shield the country from inflationary dangers 
arising out of the huge Government spend- 
ing It is very probable that the continuation 
of only the present tax system will involve 
considerable inflationary dangers. And to 
avoid inflationary dangers we urge the enact- 
ment of a special national-defense tax upon 
individual net incomes in excess of modest 
exemptions (p. 326). 

We do reckon that if you get to the point, 
and when you get to the point where expendi- 
tures begin to outrun the flow of consumer 
goods, taxes are the natural remedy. If this 
remedy is not used, and you let the people 
spend without restraint, it results in putting 
living costs up; that kind of spending leads 
toinflation. When you get to the point where 
that takes place, spending must be limited. 
Taxation should then be used to keep spend- 
ing in line with amount of goods available 
(p. 327) 

What has happened, gentlemen, is that 
fate has dropped into your laps the problem 
of taking care of the soundness of the Amer- 
ican monetary system. In a sense, it is not 
your business; but the existence of this de- 
fense crisis has made it your business. I 
gather from the policy pronouncements I 
have seen, that you have realized that fact, 
that taxation does have to take care of the 
danger of inflationary situations arising in 
the United States, and I am talking here of 
means of meeting it. If it is to be met, it 
has to be met by forging a realiy adequate 
revenue system, which will not be too grossly 
unfair and which will, therefore, have to be 
some sort of tax on inusmes (pp. 334-335). 


Mr. Rosertson of Virginia (to Dr. Hart). 
Just what do you mean by the phrase, “our 
explosive monetary system”? (p. 353). 

Dr. Hart. I am thinking, in the first place, 
of the idle bank balances in the hands of 
the public. We have about $10,000,000,000 
more of bank deposits in this country now 
than we had in 1929, and we are not doing 
any more business, in dollars. * * * I 
am thinking also of the excess reserves of 
the member banks of the Federal Reserve 
System, and of the nonmember banks which 
give them a colossal unused lending power. 

And beyond that, of course, but even 
though that part of the explosives are well 
in the hands of the Government, behind that 
is the Federal Reserve’s unused lending 
power, and the Treasury’s unused power to 
issue gold certificates and greenbacks, and 
the Treasury’s unused power to issue silver 
certificates. There is a whole chain of pos- 
sibilities there of increasing the circulating 
medium in the hands of the public. With 
our present monetary laws, we could in- 
crease the total several-fold (p. 353). 

Mr. ROBERTSON. It is liable to explode in 
the direction of inflation. 

Dr. Hart. If we get an inflationary move- 
ment under way which begins to gather 
speed, there is the danger, it seems to me, 
that some of these loose funds may come 
out and start to roll and make a really 
formidable avalanche. The Treasury’s bor- 
rowing program is calculated to nail down 
a good deal of this spending power that 
might break loose a few months or years 
from now. Treasury borrowing along the 
lines recently announced is not solving our 
more immediate problems, but it may be 
easing the monetary problems we are due 
to run into a few years hence (p. 353). 

Excerpt from prepared statement signed 
by 176 economists in the United States (pre- 
sented by Dr. Hart, of Iowa State College) : 

“Inflation dangers in defense spending: 
The increased rate of Government spend- 
ing resulting from defense means that if 
heavy additional taxes are not levied there 
will be a very great rise over the next 2 
or 3 years in the prices paid by consumers. 
Defense spending will produce a continuous 
increase in consumers’ money incomes for 
some time ahead, raising enormously the 
amount available for spending on consumer 
goods At the same time, defense needs 
will greatly handicap expansion of facilities 
for making such goods, and in many fields 
will actually lower the physical ceiling of 
production. The impact of increased spend- 
ing on a constant or possibly declining 
output of consumer goods clearly spells ris- 
ing prices. In addition to the direct effect 
of rising incomes on spending, we must 
reckon on the likelihood of much spending 
out of the swollen bank accounts which now 
exist, and out of bank loans” (p. 364). 

Mr. ROBERTSON (examining Livingston W. 
Houston, chairman, Committee on Govern- 
ment Finance of the National Association 
of Manufacturers). Do you think that our 
distinguished Government economist, Mr. 
Lecn Henderson, is going to have success 
in setting aside the law of supply and de- 
mand with respect to prices for consumer 
goods if we cling to a 40-hour week, under 
which 72 percent of our industries are 
operating on a single shift? (p. 572). 

Mr. Houston. It will be very difficult to do. 

Mr. Rosertson. In other words, when pro- 
duction with respect to demand falls, or pur- 
chasing power increases faster than produc- 
tion, he will have what David Lawrence said 
last week was the most difficult and most 
unpopular task of anybody in the Govern- 
ment, to hold those prices down; is that 
true? (p. 572). 

Mr. Houston. I think so. 

Mr. Rosertson. And yet, in connection with 
our tax program we have been giving con- 
sideration to draining off, so to speak, a por- 
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tion of the increased earnings that arise from 
defense spending to try to hold down the 
possibility of price inflation; it is a very defi- 
nitely related problem. Is not that true? 
(p. 572). 

Mr. Houston. We agree that a control of 
prices to prevent a rapid increase, which we 
call, or a great many of us call, inflation, is 
one of the problems that faces the financial 
administration of cur Government (p. 573). 

Leon HENDERSON, Administrator, Office of 
Price Administration and Civilian Supply. Mr. 
Chairman and members of the committee, 
my job, first and foremost, is to try to pre- 
vent rapid and unmanageable price rises in 
the country during the defense emergency-- 
to stave off inflation which, as you know, 
hampered our preparedness efforts during the 
World War and would destroy us this time 
(p. 636). 

I take it that all of you see eye to eye with 
me on this matter of inflation. During the 
World War wholesale prices doubled. The 
cost of arming was at least $15,000,000,000 
higher than necessary, according to Mr. 
Baruch, Chairman of the War Industries 
Board. 

The securities market reflected the infla- 
tica. Many corporations and individuals had 
unjustifiably large profits; many other cor- 
porations were crippled in production be- 
cause speculators were hoarding goods. 
Wages never could seem to catch up to the 
rising spiral of prices. Above all, the col- 
lapse of prices which followed just about 
paralyzed the economy (p. 636). 

In my job I have to estimate the effect of 
the defense program on economic a“tivity, so 
that I can estimate the size of our tasks in 
establishing price ceilings, allocating resid- 
ual supplies, protecting consumers, and in- 
creasing total supplies (p. 637). 

As regards taxation: Keeping in mind the 
necessity for getting every man to producing, 
I feel that the principles of a fiscal program 
for the year 1941-42 which would be in con- 
sonance with our defense needs and which 
at the same time will not interfere with a 
successful fight against inflation—always the 
first consideration with me after the brutal 
needs of getting the essential defense ma- 
terial—can be set forth in a few paragraphs 
(p. 642): ‘ 

First. We ought to finance our total defense 
expenditures in such a way that they result 
in the maximum possible increase of both 
armaments production and total real na- 
tional income. Expansion of supplies, and 
particularly of productive facilities, along all 
possible lines, therefore, must be our watch- 
word and the tax system ought to be so 
modeled that it promotes this goal (p. 642). 

Second. After total production has ex- 
panded so that we are using substantially all 
of our resources, we will have to hold down 
consumption generally in order to prevent 
inflation. When that time comes I will be 
in favor of further stiffening of income taxes 
or of adopting some form of the Keynes plan, 
some features of which have just been 
adopted in Britain. 

Third. We must see that the burdens of the 
defense program are distributed as equitably 
as possible. This means that we must tax 
according to ability to pay. This principle 
is just as valid when we have to tax to pre- 
vent inflation as it is in normal times. I 
have heard it said that this principle will 
have to be abandoned when we get to the 
stage of restricting consumption. That 
argument confuses taxing consumers’ in- 
come with taxing consumers’ goods. What 
England is now aiming to do is to tax con- 
sumers’ incomes. As to effectiveness in pre- 
venting inflation, excise taxes, which are 
regressive and inequitable, are no more 
effective than are income taxes based on 
ability to pay (p. 643). 

One last thing. I have been spelling out 
some of the ways by which the tax program 








might assist in the fight against inflation. I 
hope you are studying means of making the 
revenue system more flexible. The time lag 
between decisions to raise taxes and their 
collection dates makes the present system 
sluggish as an inflation control. When we 
reach a state of reasonably full use of re- 
sources, the tax system can be a most effec- 
tive weapon in helping to control inflation, 
as it is in Canada and Great Britain (p. 647). 

Mr. Rosertson. Mr. Henderson, if Mr. 
Baruch’s statements are correct that uncon- 
trolled prices in World War No. 1 added an 
unnecessary $15,000,000,000 to the cost of our 
armament, what did those prices add to all 
the purchases of consumers in the country 
(p. 648)? 

Mr. HENDERSON. I would say at least twice 
as much a year. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. That would be, in cost to 
the taxpayers and to the people generally, 
many times the emergency taxes that are now 
proposed partly to finance our defense pro- 
gram; and partly, as you say, to be used in 
connection with other things in preventing 
runaway prices. 

Mr. Henperson. That is right. 

Mr. RoBEerTsON. There should be no doubt 
in the mind of anyone that the lack of price 
control in World War No. 1 was a very costly 
error for our Government, and the necessity 
for it now should be quite apparent. But 
did we not attempt price control during 
World War No. 1? 

Mr. Henperson. Yes; but a lot of damage 
had been done. The war broke, as you know, 
in August 1914, and it was 3 years iater be- 
fore we got into it. And it was in thai period, 
as I recall it, that the wholesale price level 
went up about 75 percent. Then in the 
period of control, they only controlled cer- 
tain items. There was another 10 to 12 per- 
cent advance, and then when these controls 
were taken off at the conclusion of the war, 
we had another 20 percent. So that the 
highest part of the price rise in the last war 
was really before and after we used the con- 
trols. 

Mr. Rosertson. 1 recall quite distinctly 
that the Government indicted a iot of coal 
operators for selling coal at $15 to $20 : ton, 
which was abou: three times the Govern- 
ment price, and then abandoned the prosecu- 
tion because they reached the conclusion 
that they had no adequate law to sustain the 
program. Have you got enough law now to 
sustain this necessary program that has been 
loaded on you (p. 649)? 

Mr. HENDERSON. Yes. At the present time, 
we have got everything that the War Indus- 
tries Board had and even more, e far as the 
ways in which you secure compliance are 
concerned, leaving out the principal thing, 
which is the general support of the com- 
munity for price celiings. 

Let me point out that where the Lever Act 
fell down was on a constitutional matter of 
the application, and it was not due to the 
general powers that had been exercised. The 
Lever Act tried to control exactly the margins 
which retailers would be permitted to charge, 
and I think it failed on a technical point 
there. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. You have all the law that 
you want to handle this? 

Mr. HENDERSON. We have got all the law 
that we need at this present time. We have 
had only a 4-point rise in the index since 
this defense program started. I do not know 
how long that will continue. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Well, let us see what this 
present time is and what may lie immedi- 
ately before us. You probably heard the radio 
address last night by the Secretary of War? 

Mr, HENDERSON. No, Mr. ROBERTSON; I was 
working on my statement. 

Mr. Rosertson. I think he said in effect 
that we have got to do whatever is necessary 
at the present time to get our supplies to 
Great Britain. 
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Mr. HENDERSON. Well, I agree with that. 

- ROBERTSON. That is a big order, is it 
no 

Mr. HEeNvERSON. That is a big order. 

Mr. Rospertson. You probably noticed in 
the press this morning that after sending 
up a budget in January, estimating defense 
appropriations at $28,500,000,000, it was then 
raised to approximately $40,000,000,000, and 
now it is proposed to increase that greatly. 

Mr. HENDERSON. I do not think it is big 
enough yet. I think it should have been 
bigger, and it should have come earlier. 

Mr. Rosertson. I believe you told us that 
if we spent the money that is necessary to 
be spent to get the production that is neces- 
sary to be had, we will have to add four or 
five million workers in industry alone. 

Mr. Henperson. What I said was, if we 
can get that much, we can put that many 
people to work. 

Mr. Rosertson. You mean get that much 
money? 

Mr. HENDERSON. No; it is not marked to the 
credit of the Treasury, such as flow out of an 
appropriation. What I mean is, get the ac- 
tual pig-iron capacity built, the blast fur- 
naces, things like that. You can appropriate 
money, but that will not get 10,000,000 more 
tons of iron ore down from the Mesabi Range. 
You can appropriate money, but that will 
not get 5,000,000 more tons of scrap. The 
demand is already there, Mr. RoBerTson, and 
I am saying if we can find, by working with 
the steel industry, how we can get additional 
capacity, we will get $4,000,000,000 more of 
income, and we will get more people back to 
work. I said if we had no bottlenecks at all, 
if we cou.a get next year’s production the 
way we got last year’s production, by merely 
taking up idle capacity, we would put four 
or five million people back to work. 

Mr. RosBEerTsoN. 1 was struck with your 
statement to us, because it defines our expe- 
rience in agriculture; that it is very difficult 
to set aside the laws of supply and demand. 
When we have too much cotton and too much 
wheat and too much tobacco a Government 
stabilization program does not get us very 
far because everybody sees the visible supply, 
and if the demand is not there the price will 
not be there I believe you applied that to 
consumer goods. 

Mr. HENDERSON. That is correct. 

Mr. Rosertson. That one means of keeping 
down too-rapid advance in consumer goods 
would be to produce more goods to equalize 
this income which you say may go to $108,- 
000,000,000. 

Mr. HENDERSON. I said I thought it would 
go around $95,000,000,000. 

Mr. Rosertson. In which year? 

Mr. HENDERSON. In the coming year; that 
it might go to $108,000,000,000, if we had no 
bottlenecks. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. That is an unparalleled 
income. 

Mr. HEeNvDERSON. That is correct. 

Mr. Ropertson. I was wondering if other 
forces are not going to be at work that may 
make your task more difficult. For instance, 
you said that the machine-tool workers have 
found a way to step up production—to meet 
the stepped-up demand; and is not the way 
they have found to do that a two-shift 
program, working one shift 50 hours a week 
and another shift 55 hours a week? 

Mr. HenperRson. Let me go back I did not 
say the machine-tool people had found 
enough. I meant to imply that they had al- 
ways found some way, even when they felt 
they had reached their limit, of going fur- 
ther. They have done it in many ways. They 
have done it sometimes by financing their 
own plant expansion. They have done it by 
financial expansion with Government funds. 
They have done it by reorganization of their 
own efficiency methods. They have done it 
by more shifts. Even at that, there is still 
quite a bit of lag. Some of the machine- 
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tool industry is on a 2%4-shift basis, but on 
the average they are only working about 65 
or 70 percent even of that basis. 

Mr. RoBERTSON. I do not know whether I 
have been correctly informed or not, that the 
machine-tool industry is working 50 to 55 
hours a week. 

Mr. HENDERSON. I cannot answer that spe- 
cific question. 

Mr. Rosertson. I got it from high Govern- 
ment source. 

Mr. HENDERSON. I presume it is correct. 

Mr. Rosertson. Then I went to a machine- 
tool manufacturer and I said, “What are you 
paying in overtime per week?” And he said, 
“An average of 12 hours” And I said, “Who 
pays for that?” Now, what is your guess as 
to who pays for that? 

Mr. HENDERSON. I think, since the Govern- 
ment directly or indirectly is taking most of 
the machine tools, the Government is. 

Mr. RoBERTSON. That was his answer; and 
he said, “Not only does the Government pay 
for that overtime but we have an escalator 
clause in our contract—if wages go up still 
further, the Government pays still more.” 

Mr. HENDERSON. That is correct. 

Mr. Rosertson. That is true, is it not? 

Mr. HENDERSON. That is true. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I saw in the paper this 
morning * * * that the workers in the 
shoe industry had notified you that they 
wanted a 20-percent increase in wages, but 
that you must not let the price of shoes go up. 

Mr. HENDERSON. That is correct. I might 
say that is the first time I ever knew a union 
to make a move toward helping control 
prices; usually it is the other way. The 
union and the employers get together and 
they say, “We will give you a wage increase,” 
and “we will let the price go up.” So this 
was refreshing. And you have got to keep 
in mind that I was at the N. R. A. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. 7 have not forgotten that. 

Mr. HENDERSON. And I have not. 

Mr. Rogertson. Can you do that? 

Mr. HENDERSON. Do what? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Give them a raise in wages 
and still hold the price where it is. 

Mr. HENDERSON. In many industries, yes. 
In many industries sometimes wage in- 
creases can come, as they always have come, 
out of increased productivity of the indus- 
try working at a high level of activity. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. It is estimated by the op- 
erators that an increase to a dollar an hour, 
7 hours a day, for 5 days a week in coal would 
probably add $200,000,000 to the cost of coal. 
And I believe you finally eased off a little 
bit on the question of the price on coal. 

Mr. HENDERSON. I did not ease off. It went 
back under the aegis of the Bituminous Coal 
Commissicn. 

Mr. Rospertson. A few days ago the chair- 
man of the board of the steel corporation cb- 
served that the recent increase in wages pai‘i 
by the steel corporation would add $60,000,- 
000 a year to the costs of the United States 
Steel Corporation. They do not know yet 
what the added ccst to the coke will be in the 
production of steel, but they estimate that it 
would probably be $1.25 a ton. 

Mr. HENDERSON. Did you take a pencil and 
their statement and do a little arithmetic 
and see how much they would still have left, 
after they paid that increase? 

Mr. RoBerRTSON. Yes. I: saw that in 1940 
they had a net income of approximately $100,- 
000,000. But I also saw that on substantially 
the same amount of business in 1929 they had 
a net income of $190,000,000. 

Mr. HENDERSON. That year, 1929, is a sport 
as far as the earnings of the steel corporation 
is concerned. Between 1922 and 1928, the 
period of their greatest activity, the average 
was around $90,000,000, and I do not know 
of a statistician yet who works with figures 
that does not throw out 1929 in the steel 
corporation’s earnings, 
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Mr. ROBERTSON. Well, I am neither an 
economist nor an expert, but I saw a chart 
prepared by Mr. David Lawrence's experts; 
they are supposed to be economists. And you 
will see in that chart that between 1929 earn- 
ings and 1941 estimated earnings, the earn- 
ings of all these big companies would be 
about $600,000,000 more, while the wage 
shows an increase of some two billion. Do 
you think that chart is correct? 

Mr. Iienperson. If it is in the United States 
News, I would assume that it was. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Yes. 

Mr. HeNnperson. But, Mr. Robertson, I do 
not want to leave the impression that I agree 
or approve of the distribution of income as 
between profits and wages in 1929. 

Mr. RosBertTson. Well, I am not referring to 
that, but the point I am coming to is this: 
When you fix prices, you have got to takc into 
consideration the cost of production. 

Mr, HENDERSON. That is correct. 

Mr. RoBertson. And wages are a part of the 
cost of production. 

Mr. HENDERSON. That is correct. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. At the present time, in in- 
dustry in 1941, what percentage of the value 
of the manufactured product is represented 
by the wages? 

Mr. HENDERSON. On a national-income basis 
I think it would be somewhere around 63 
percent for wages and salaries. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Sixty-three percent of the 
value of the product is represented by wages 
and salaries? 

Mr. HENDERSON. No; I said that as a per- 
centage of the national income, salaries and 
wages—— 

Mr. RoBERTSON. I am trying to get a break- 
down, if I can, as to the cost of production, 
showing what percentage of the cost of the 
manufactured product is represented by 
Wages and salaries. 

Mr. HENDERSON. It varies from a very low 
percentage in the chemical industry and the 
cigarette industry to a very high percentage 
in the coal industry. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. What would the average 
be? I am sure that you have some averages. 

Mr. HENDERSON. Well, I know the disad- 
vantage of an average like that, using the 
average between the cigarette manufacturer 
and the coal industry. I can give you the 
average if you want it, but I do not think it 
is useful. I would rather go to the cost of 
production in a particular industry that we 
had put a price ceiling on. 

Mr. RoBErRTsON. When you appeared before 
the Joint Committee on Labor of the House 
and Senate on behal* of the 40-hour week did 
you not give an average in making your point 
as to what would be the result if you put a 
limitation on the hours of work to 40? 

Mr. HENDERSON. Well, I presented five pages 
of industries. 

Mr. RosertTson. What is the general aver- 
age cost of labor given by you in your state- 
ment that if you put a high-enough penalty 
for workin; more than 40 hours industry 
could not afford to do it? 

Mr. HeNpvERSON. I do not recall my testi- 
mony before the committee, but I will say 
that I will stand back of it. 

Mr. RoBErTSsON. Here is your testimony be- 
fore the joint committee of the House and 
Senate at that time, in which you state that, 
based on 1936 production, the wages and 
labor represented 38 percent of the manu- 
facturers’ cost. 

Mr. HENDERSON. I would say that I had 
made a calculation by taking a weighted 
average of all the industries that had re- 
ported to the Department of Commerce, 
and made a very careful estimate upon it. 

Mr. RoBERTSON. There have been many in- 
creases in wages since 1936, have there not? 

Mr. HENDERSON. Yes 

Mr. Ropertson. Therefore the percentage 
now would be greater? 





Mr. HENpDERSON. Not necessarily, because 
we have got higher productivity from 
workers. 

Mr. Rosertson. Well, some, but not as 
much higher as the increase in many indus- 
tries in wages; is that not true? You may 
have some increase in individual production 
since 1936, but the increa-2 in most plants 
has not kept pace with the increase in wages. 

Mr. HENDERSON. No; no; it has not in the 
durable-goods industries. It has in the non- 
durable; and even in the durable-goods in- 
dustries it has since 1937, 

Mr. Rosertson. All right. If we go ahead 
with our defense program, as you have in- 
dicated, and I favor it, and most Members of 
Congress favor it, and also increase the pro- 
duction of consumer goods that do not com- 
pete with it, do you think we will reach max- 
imum employment of labor; that is, of those 
who are ready, able, and willing to have a 
job? 

Mr. HENDERSON. That depends on how well 
we plan our expansion. If we let things run 
for awhile there can be a few months of in- 
filation when we would have. I suspect, nearly 
full employment. 

Mr. Rogertson. I believe in 1937 you esti- 
mated unemployment at 7,900,000. 

Mr. HENDERSON. That is about correct. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. And in order to put people 
to work I believe you recommended a high 
penalty for working anybody engaged in any 
interstate-commerce activity—of course, 
since that date all distinction has been 
wiped out, as you well know—a heavy pen- 
alty of 50 percent for working a man more 
than 40 hours, and if you work on holidays 
or some other such occasions, 100 percent. 
Is that not correct? 

Mr. HENDERSON. I do not recall that I made 
that specific recommendation, but at times 
of low employment that is not a bad idea. 
At a time of low employment, when naturally 
we require a great number of people to be 
emplcyed, I would be in favor of any kind 
of reasonable strategem that would put more 
people on the pay roll. 

Mr. Robertson. At the time of that hearing 
you quoted with approval the study by Mr. 
Witt Bowden, of the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, that you said was published in Jan- 
uary 1937, studying the employment of 
2,200,000 workers, and you said the wage 
reduction following the N. R. A. of so much 
gave a cost average which was reflected in 
lower prices. 

Mr. HENDERSON. That is correct. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Well, if wage reduction 
would result in a lower cost average, high 
wages would operate just in the reverse, would 
it not? 

Mr. HENDERSON. Not in the same ratio; de- 
pending on how large your operation was. I 
have got some figures, the best I could 
possibly get, of the unit labor costs. You 
can get those by calling on the Department of 
Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Now, let me see, that was 1936 or 1937, was 
it not? 

Mr. RoBERTSON. Yes; 1937. 

Mr. HENDERSON. In 1936 hourly earnings on 
durable gocds were about 91 in the index, 
based on the 1935 to 1939 average. They are 
now 112, but output per man-hour was only 
98 and now it is 113. 

The unit labor cost was 93; it went up to 
104 in 1937; 108 in 1938; but then it went 
down to 99 in 1939; and 99 in 1940. 

That is, while hourly earnings are going 
up, the output per man was going up, too. 
Labor costs are lower than in 1937. 

The index of production in that time on 
the same goods went up from 108 to 135. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I want to read you a sen- 
tence from your testimony in June 1937, 
which is found on page 158 of the printed 
hearings, in which you stated: “Many les- 
sons are to be learned from the N. R. A. ex- 
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perience, many of which relate to adminis- 
tration. Certainly it was learned that penal- 
izing overtime needs to be stiff to force re- 
employment.” 

Mr. HENDERSON. That is correct. 

Mr. RosBertTson. The 50-percent overtime 
was presented by you at that time, aot as a 
fair wage, but as a penalty to spread em- 
ployment. Are you still of that same opin- 
ion? 

Mr. Henperson. If we are in a low level 
of employment, yes. 

Mr. Rospertson. That is the very point I 
am trying to come to. And, it has been 
bothering® me all through these hearings 
about stepping up production of consumer 
goods and keeping the price down for the 
manufacturers who must increase produc- 
tion, but if they work their men more than 
40 hours a week we will penalize them up 
to 50 percent for holidays, Sundays, and 
Saturdays; but we are asking them for 100- 
percent production and yet we penalize them 
for meeting the requirements. Now would 
not the reasons that you advanced in 1937 
for the penalty apply with reverse English for 
taking off or relaxing the restrictions which 
in 1937, on the basis of employment in 1936 
you said would apply to 12,000,000 men? 

Mr HENDERSON, Mr. RoBEerTson, I stand on 
that testimony, and I think it was good. 1 
think at the present time that those in charge 
of the Wage and Hour Division—and I no- 
tice in the press this morning the statement 
that there were cases where wages and hours 
interfered—would consider relaxation. 

Mr. Rosertson. It seems to me that the 
production problem is already sufficiently 
acute for some action, and do you think they 
have got the power, in interstate commerce, 
to relax the 40-hour week? 

Mr. HENDERSON. Well, I think there have 
been many modifications, and there have 
been a number in the defense industry. 

Mr. Rosertson. I don’t think they could 
do it. 

Mr. Henpverson. I think he could do it— 
that is my impression—and I think he said 
he would. 

Mr. Ropertson. Do you not really think, 
with this program confronting us, it is 
vitally necessary to keep down these prices 
not only for defense articles but in order 
that we should give people work, and that 
it is advisable not to penalize an employer 
who works a man more than 40 hours a week, 
since, when you are putting that on, you 
are penalizing the expansion of «mploy- 
ment? 

Mr. HENvERSON. I think that ought to be 
given serious consideration if he can't in- 
crease the number of shifts. 

Mr. Rosertson. ‘Thank you very much. 
That is a better answer than I got from an 
economist last week when I asked if the 
economists had endorsed his supplemental 
statement, and he said they did not endorse 
his statement but they endorsed the general 
atmosphere (p. 655). 

Mr. HENDERSON. We do not want the kind 
of wild inflation such as italy is facing, and 
perhaps Japan. The only way, in my opinion, 
to keep down inflation is to have expansion 
and a full use of our resources. 

You can have an inflation in any item that 
is badly needed by people who are going to 
have to pay for bread oi anything else, when 
they have got to pay in order to get it. There 
is no kind of price control short of what the 
Germans have ever devised that will take care 
of a situation in a necessity (p. 663). 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I have just one matter, and 
it won’t take me put half a minute. When 
the labor shortage occurs that the gentleman 
from Michigan referred to shall we relax the 
restraint upon production c: a 40-hour week 
if we want to carry out your program with 
the fullest production possible (p. 678) ? 

Mr. HENDERSON. In the arsenals, Mr. Ros- 
ERTSON, when they have run smack up against 








that, there has been relaxation. I think that 
Hillman has found time and time again that 
there is a lot of complaint where there is 
no real difficulty, and where they won’t take 
on skilled workers. However, I think on 
every legitimate case we ought to. I think 
that that is what the purpose of flexibility 
act is for. 

Mr. Rogertson. You and I will have to get 
together on an amendment to the law be- 
cause since you have testified this morning 
General Fleming advised me that no matter 
how acute the shortage might become he 
has no power to relax the 40-hour require- 
ment in interstate commerce (p. 678). 

Hon. Marriner 8. Eccizes, Chairman of the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System. I am opposed to a general sales tax, 
or to an increase or imposition of excise taxes 
except where it is necessary to curtail civilian 
demand for products needed in defense, thus 
preventing inflation (p. 681). 

In order to prevent an inflationary spiral 
of price and wage increases, labor should be 
willing to moderate its demands for increased 
wages, but labor cannot be expected to follow 
such a course if employers are permitted to 
retain cxcessive profits (p. 682). 

Prof. Irvine Fisuer, Yale University, New 
Haven, Conn. I know of no economic boon, 
except the prevention of inflation and defia- 
tion, as great as that which our people could 
enjoy, both rich and poor, from removing the 
stunting influence of taxes on capital accu- 
mulation. Moreover, removal would tend to 
mn. the inflation now threatening us (p. 

Mr. Jenkins of Ohio. I would like to ask 
you a question or two if I may. 

Dr. Fisuer. Yes. 

Mr. JENKINs of Ohio. In the very last sen- 
tence of your statement you state: “Moreover, 
removal would tend to prevent the inflation 
now affecting us.” 

Dr. FisHer. Yes. 

Mr. Jenkins of Ohio. I have recognized you 
as a great tax authority for many years, and 
naturally I recognize that you know what you 
are talking about. What is the present danger 
of inflation? 

Dr. FisnHer. The danger of inflation now— 
and we are really having it—for my index 
number this last week went up, and has 
gone up each week now for the last 8 weeks 
except one, so I think you might say that 
we have inflation already; it comes about 
primarily through the Government selling 
the bonds to banks in return for newly 
created bank credit, which becomes circu- 
lating medium. 

Insofar as he can do so Secretary Mor- 
genthau has also properly advocated sell- 
ing bonds to the public in return for sav- 
ings; any newly created circulating medium 
inflation would be prevented, and the more 
savings you have the more that could be 
done. That is what I meant by that state- 
ment; when you stimulate savings you will 
avoid that method of inflation to a certain 
extent, which is now being used. 

Mr. JENKINS. Would not the ultimate re- 
sult be then that there would be a tendency 
on the part of everybody to save money so 
as to purchase Government bonds? 

Dr. FisHer. It would help the Govern- 
ment’s revenue in that way. 

Mr. JENKINS. I did not quite make myself 
clear. I thought you said Mr. Morgen- 
thau’s plan was a good plan because it in- 
duced the people who have savings to lend 
their money to the Government 

Dr. FisHEr. Yes. 

Mr. JENKINS. And the result would be 
you would never get people to put their 
money in industry. 

Dr. FisHER. Well, of course, it would do so 
if you carried it to the extent that the Gov- 
ernment got all the savings. 

Mr. JENKINS. Well, nearly all of those who 
have testified here—at least many have testi- 
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fied—to the effect we are facing inflation be- 
cause of rise in prices. 

Dr. FisHer. Yes. 

Mr. Jenxins. If that is the case, when you 
take the illustration with reference to using 
savings to buy Government bonds—and I 
think I understand how with rising prices 
that will eventually result in inflation, and 
that what most of these men have testified is 
that we must be on the lookout for inflation 
and must prevent prices from rising. What 
have you to say about how to do that, if it 
can be done properly? 

Dr. FisHer. Well, the method Mr. Morgen- 
thau has advocated is not a method for pre- 
venting the creation of new circulation me- 
dium which make prices rise; generally the 
increase in circulating medium is what makes 
inflation; and in Germany, where they used 
the printing press, they were indirectly doing 
the same thing as we did here in selling bonds 
to banks. 

Mr. JENKINS. It has been argued here, sort 
of cautiously at times, that the rise in prices 
has been due to the rise in wages. 

Dr. FisHer. Well, that merely means one 
affects the other, that wages and prices go 
up, prices go along together, but that does 
not explain it. 

Mr. Rogertson. Dr. Fisher, for how many 
weeks did you say the index price has risen? 
(P. 1062.) 

Dr, FisHer. About 8. 

Mr. Rozsertson. I think you said because 
the Government has been selling bonds to 
banks. 

Dr. FisHer. Largely; yes. 

Mr. Rosertson. I saw a statement recently 
that wages represented 40 percent of the cost 
of steel and that in the United States Steel 
Corporation the advance granted, amount- 
ing to $60,000,000, would add from $2 to $5 
a ton to the cost of steel, so there are other 
items besides selling bonds to banks. 

Dr. FisHer. There are other items; yes. I 
was merely picking out one, and I picked it 
out particularly for two reasons: One, I be- 
lieved it the more important item; and the 
other, because it related to the subject that I 
am. talking about (p. 1063). 

Mr. Ropertson. Great Britain recently 
launched a new battleship of 35,000 tons, 
with 16-inch guns, at a cost of $38,000,000. 
The next week we launched a 35,000-ton 
battleship with the same armament, at a cost 
of almost 100 percent more than what it cost 
Great Britain. Now, was that because we 
had been selling bonds to banks, or because 
of higher wages and things of that character? 

Dr. FisHer. Well, there has been inflation 
in England, too; she has been selling bonds, 
too. 
Mr, Rosertson. Why should our battleships 
cost twice as much as Britain’s battleships? 

Dr. Fisuer. We have a higher level cf 
wages—that is what you are thinking of— 
that is undoubtedly correct. 

Mr. RoBerTson. You have seen in the press 
the account of strikes of machinists in the 
shipyards that are now getting a dollar an 
hour, and they are asking a minimum wage 
of $1.15 an hour and $2.30 an hour for each 
hour worked over 40 hours a week, and they 
have tied up $500,000,000 worth of shipping, 
and if the Government yards and the private 
yards have to pay a minimum wage of $2.30 
an hour for overtime the shipyards will have 
to increase the price over the margin they 
have fixed for building ships. 

Dr. Fisuer. I think it would tend to. 

Mr. RoperTson. Weill, it is a fact, is it not, 
Doctor, that the sale of Government bonds to 
banks is just one of the factors, but not the 
major factor in these price rises to which 
you have referred? 

Dr. Fisuer. It depends on whether you are 
speaking of a special price rise or the general 
level. I think it is the. major factor in the 
effect on the general level of prices. But 
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there are individual cases of price rises that 
are new and related to the defense program. 

Mr. Rosertson. How do you account for the 
fact that wages are now from 150 to 200 per- 
cent higher than parity, and farm prices are 
ebout 70 percent of parity; if selling bonds 
to banks is going to make for inflation, why 
has it not inflated farm prices as you say 
it has labor prices? 

Dr. FisHer. Selling bonds to banks in order 
to create new credit would have in part no 
effect on the relative price of farm products 
and industrial products; it would be merely 
the two together as a part of the generai level. 

Mr. Rosertson. Well, Dr. Fisher, in 1917 
and 1918 we sold about $20,000,000,000 of 
bonds to the banks; that is in World War 
No. 1. 

Dr. FisHer. Yes. 

Mr. RosertTson. In raising money. 

Dr. FisHER. That is what raised prices; 
prices doubled. 

Mr. RoBerTson. Well, let us see some of the 
wage scales. In 1919, which was the peak of 
wage scales, in World War No. 1, plumbers 
were earning $33.99 per week; in 1940 they 
were earning $58.10 per week, and have been 
since advanced; and plumbers working on 
our camps for soldiers got about $13 a day, 
and $26 a day for Saturdays, Sundays, and 
holidays. In 1919 electricians were getting 
$32.99 per week; in 1940 they were getting 
$58.04, and if they were getting what is called 
parity in farm income the scale of wage in 
1940 would have been $33.42; it is now $58.04, 

And $58, $59, right down the line, in 1940 
for all these skilled workers. Since 1940 they 
have been advanced all along the line, and 
according to a statement put out a few days 
ago by the C. I. O. they have gotten a wage 
increase in 1941 amounting to $380,000,000, 
and the program, according to that statement, 
is just getting well under way. 

Do you agree with me that this rapid in- 
crease in wage is bound to be reflected in in- 
creased prices? 

Dr. FisHer. Yes; I agree with that. And I 
think that is, to some extent, self-defeating 
because of prices per hour, that is, wages per 
hour and wages per week and per year is a 
very different thing. 

Mr. Roserrson. What should we do about 
it? Should we try to bring prices of farm 
commodities up to 200 percent, or should we 
try, through some relaxation of the 40-hour 
program, to keep some reasonable limit upon 
the advances of wages? 

Dr. FisHer. Well, that is on another subject, 
and I do not like to get too far away from the 
subject I have been speaking on. 





Extension of Military Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. C. WAYLAND BROOKS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, August 7 (legislative day of 
Monday, July 28), 1941 


ADDRESS OF HON. C. WAYLAND BROOKS, 
OF ILLINOIS 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to include in the Ap- 
pendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a 
radio address delivered by me in Wash- 
ington on Tuesday night, August 5, 1941. 
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There being no objection, the address 
was Ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Ladies and gentlemen, the measure that 
is up for consideration before the Congress 
to extend the time of service of men who 
have been drafted into the military forces of 
the United States, beyond the period of 1 
year, has far greater significance than most 
of our people realize. The demand to extend 
the service of these men is cloaked in that 
same gown used to cover every other step 
taken by the administration in the last year, 
namely, national defense. But, to many of 
us who have watched this steady march with 
constant deadly tread, this is but another step 
toward war. We are now so close to all-out 
shooting participation in the wars of the 
world that each step from now on becomes 
vastly more important. 

Our future prospect for staying out of the 
war is constantly darkened by the progressive 
and provocative acts by our Government. 
Bold and belligerent steps are moving us to- 
ward the hideous shadow of war with its 
poisonous fruits of human suffering, misery, 
poverty, and unbearable taxation, followed by 
hatreds and moral disintegrations, and, then, 
the natural consequence of becoming in- 
escapably interwoven with international 
intrigue for centuries to come. 

The steps that we have taken have been 
rapid toward our all-out participation, not- 
withstanding the fact that constantly a vast 
majority of our people have expressed them- 
selves in every possible and in every con- 
ceivable way as opposed to our becoming in- 
volved as a shooting participant. And, the 
question now is: “Shall America move on to 
her destiny, or shall we detour back to the 
wars of the Old World and there meet our 
fate?” 


In the span of a little more than a century 


and a half under our American form of Gov- 
ernment of divided authority, distributed op- 
portunity, and limitations of power, America, 
by the constant flow of the strong and sturdy 
men and women of all the nationalities, 
creeds, and colors of the world, have built on 
this continent the greatest civilization that 
has ever been known to man—a civilization 
built on faith and confidence in the word of 
our leaders, tolerance, and respect for each 
other; a civilization based upon the dignity 
and rights of the individual citizen; a Gov- 
ernment designed for all time to prevent the 
establishment of a royal house, a reigning 
family, a dictator, or a clique, class, or clan 
of men, ever gaining dominant and dicta- 
torial control. Keeping those things constant- 
ly in our mind and observing the limitations 
of power and the restriction of authority, we 
became the happiest and freest Nation on 
earth, and we became the richest people in 
the world. Rich because of the creative genius 
that comes only from the freedom of the soul 
and the mind, and the freedom of action 
that is thus inspired. 

Out of our abundance we have constantly 
contributed to the distressed people of the 
world scattered to the four corners of the 
earth. 

A quarter of a century ago we halted our 
own march of progress to go back into the old 
world to participate in her constant struggle 
of power politics, bitter hatreds, changing 
boundary lines which have resulted in con- 
stant mass murder through the ages. We 
were told at that time that we were to par- 
ticipate in a war that would end all wars. We 
were to make the world safe for our kind of 
understanding. And we made a tremendous 
contribution. And the aftermath was shock- 
ing to us. The lack of appreciation on the 
part of the nations whom we defended, their 
failure to make equitable adjustments among 
the European nations at the conclusion of 
the war, their repudiation not only of the 
debts they owed us but their constant be- 
littling of our efforts to save them convinced 


the American people that we should never do 
that thing again. 

And we passed a law called the neutrality 
law. That was to prevent our getting into 
their next war. And, in the short span of a 
few months, all under the promise that we 
would stay out of the war and the pretext of 
building our own national defense, we have 
quickened our step until we stand almost at 
a fateful hour today. 

We changed our neutrality law to sell 
goods to those people fighting for liberty. 
But to obtain that change in the law both 
the Executive branch and Members of the 
Congress pledged that all sales would be for 
cash-and-carry, amd that it would keep war 
away from our shore. 

Then came the original conscription bill. 
They said it was only for our own defense. 
The administration and Members of Congress 
pledged that these men would be taken only 
for 1 year, and that they would not be taken 
beyond the limits of the Western Hemisphere. 
Who could be so unpatriotic as not to be 
willing to serve 1 year to prepare himself to 
protect our home and our shore? 

It was a pledge and it was a promise. It 
was another step. 

Then we were told that Britain needed our 
airplanes and tanks, and that we must sell 
them to them even though we didn’t have 
enough to train the men we were calling 
into service. But that was done. 

The law forbade our selling these war im- 
plements, but we got around the law by 
calling them obsolete even though they were 
cf our latest design ana the best we had. 
Still they found a way to sell them. They 
said it was to keep war away from our shore. 

Then Britain said she needed our destroy- 
ers. The law forbade it. But we called them 
obsolete, too. And we were told that we were 
trading them for bases. Britain got our 
ships. We got the right to negotiate for and 
to purchase bases, and to pay for them with 
cash. 

Then came the lease-lend bill. They said 
it was needed to prevent our becoming in- 
volved in the war. Some of us who opposed 
it said that if one man, namely, the Presi- 
dent, was given all the power to distribute 
our military and naval equipment through- 
out the world, that it was bound to involve 
us because he would naturally ask them what 
they needed it for, and sit in and advise 
them in the conduct of the war, which 
naturally would involve us. We were assured 
that this would not happen. But a little 
more than a week ago Mr. Harry Hopkins, the 
personal representative of the President, sat 
in with the British War Cabinet. if you 
please, in secret meeting, and Viscount Eli- 
bank said that it was fitting that America 
should have a seat in the British War Cabi- 
net because America would “very soon be 
nearer to us in the war than they are al- 
ready.’ 

The lease-lend bill was to give the Presi- 
dent authority for what he had already 
done—the trading of our destroyers. The 
lease-lend bill provided that the President 
could give any country in the world whose 
defense he thought essentia] to our defense, 
part of our existing defense equipment, 
whether it be guns, cannon, tanks, planes, 
or ships, with the only limitation that he 
could not give them more than $1,300,000,000 
worth combined. Then, when the adminis- 
tration asked for an appropriation to aid 
Britain, the Congress appropriated $7,000,- 
000,000 more. That was more than we ever 
appropriated at any one time in our history 
for the care of our own people. 

Then came the problem of production, and 
a priority system was established. Certain 
strategic materials were curtailed, and our 
factories throughout the country began even 
then to feel that they would soon be faced 
with shortages that might result in losses 
or even closing down of their plants com- 
pletely. But they were told it was to keep 
us out of the war, 
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Then the Chief Executive ordered ships of 
the countries of the world who were fighting 
those we chose to aid seized in our harbors. 
Then Congress was again asked to pass a law 
to give authority for that which had already 
been done. 

Another step. But, of course, they said, to 
keep us out of the war. 

The United States Army moved in on men 
who were ctriking for a living wage in a fac- 
tory that produced airplanes, 90 percent of 
which were being sent across the sea. There 
was no authority to move the Army with 
fixed bayonets into an industrial plant, but 
after the deed was done Congress was asked 
to pass a “seizure bill,” and in the Senate 
it was intimated that we were not backing 
up our President when we wrote in an amend- 
ment which merely required that the man- 
agement and labor be given ample time to 
conduct negotiations before the Army was 
used to seize the plant. 

The House the other day rejected this right 
to seize plants in that way. But it was an- 
other step toward all-out power for all-out 
production for all-out participation in the 
war to which the people have constantly 
expressed their opposition. 

Then we find suddenly that our troops are 
in Iceland—outside of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. Although we were told we were to 
take over Iceland and protect its people, we 
find that our soldiers are participating with 
the British troops there—outside the West- 
ern Hemisphere. They say again it is for 
national defense and to keep us Out of war. 

Then we find that boys who were drafted 
from their homes, from their work, under the 
promise in the law for only 1 year’s service, 
have been sent, some of them, to the bases 
where those in authority knew at the time 
they were sending them that they could not 
keep faith with these boys and return them 
within the year 

Another bold step. 

Then they came to Congress again and 
asked for authority for things that had al- 
ready bee1 done. What authority did they 
ask for? To remove the restrictions of the 
law so that men could be sent anywhere the 
Commander in Chief wished to send them be- 
yond the Western Hemisphere. And, more— 
they asked to have every restriction removed 
as to the number that could be drafted, and 
they asked to have the restriction also re- 
moved as to the limit of time of their service. 
Yet, when these men wished to protest to 
their Representatives in Congress against re- 
moving these restrictions they were told by 
their commanding officers that they could not 
communicate with Members of the Congress. 

What conclusion can be drawn from these 
bold steps and from these bold demands? 

The administration will soon ask for an 
appropriation for critical equipment sufficient 
to provide an Army of 3,230,000 men. With 
the President’s personal representative sitting 
in with the British War Cabinet, and sitting 
in with Joe Stalin, with the British generals, 
Sir Archibald Wavell and Sir Claude Auchin- 
leck, calling for an American expeditionary 
force, and with our own Chief of Staff asking 
for the right to draft as many men as they 
choose, and to send them where they choose, 
and to keep them as long as they choose so 
long as the President will say that it is for 
national defense and during emergency. 
What can we think of these demands? When 
we build a base in Newfoundland to protect 
our eastern shore, and then move troops to 
Greenland to protect Newfoundland, and then 
send troops to Iceland to protect Greenland, 
and then hear constant rumors that we are 
building bases in Ireland to protect Iceland, 
what can we think? 

In the face of a demand for an unlimited 
Army for an unlimited time to be sent any- 
where, there can be but one conclusion, and 
that is that in violation of the pledges made 
by the Congress to the boys that were draft- 
ed, and in violation of the promises made 
before election to the people that we would 








stay out of the war, we are moving steadily 
teward that fateful hour. Then, add to that 
the words of the Acting Secretary of State, 
Mr. Sumner Welles, who states that there 
can come no peace until the Hitlerite gov- 
ernment of Germany has been finally and 
utterly destroyed, and, suggesting that after 
this war some international “instrumental- 
ity” must be brought about to force the vari- 
ous nations of the earth to keep peace, one 
with the other. 

We know from the results of every poll 
that has been taken that over 75 percent of 
our American people do not want to become 
‘a shooting participant in Europe’s war. We 
know from polls taken in England that 72 
percent of the people of Great Britain think 
America will become a shooting participant 
in the war. 

The question today is plain and crystal 
clear. Shall Congress represent the will of 
over 75 percent of the American people, or 
yield to the propaganda and demand of 72 
percent of the people of Great Britain? 

If this is a Government by the American 
people and for the American people, it is the 
duty of the American people to speak now 
more fcercefully than ever before, and let 
their Representatives in both Houses of the 
Congress know that they expect them to 
represent the American viewpoint, and stop 
taking further belligerent steps that are in 
violation of the pledges made to the Ameri- 
can people. 

This fight to keep us out of war can 
still be won. 

They may silence our citizens who have 
been drafted for military service, but the 
people who remain at home must not be 
silenced. If the people speak, and they must 
speak now, if those elected to public respon- 
sibility keep their pledge to the people, 
America will move on—America will move on 
to her destiny, and not be dragged to Europe 
to meet her fate. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, August 7 (legislative day of 
Monday, July 28), 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM NEW YORK HERALD 
TRIBUNE 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Recorp an editorial from the New 
York Herald Tribune of today entitled 
“The War on Inflation.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Herald Tribune of 
August 7, 1941] 
THE WAR ON INFLATION 

Testifying before the House Banking and 
Currency Committee on Tuesday, Price Ad- 
ministrator Leon Henderson declared that the 
country was headed into serious inflation 
unless something was done about the situa- 
tion without delay. 

It is interesting to note that Mr. Hender- 
son, in urging enactment of price-control 
legislation, stresses two aspects of the situa- 
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tion which are deliberately soft-pedaled in 
the pending bill, namely, farm prices and 
wages. He did not specifically urge the in- 
clusion of these in the measure. But he 
pointed out that farm prices, along with food 
prices, are conspicuous for the fact that they 


‘have already advanced further than at the 


corresponding stage of the World War infia- 
tion, while wages constitute “the most vola- 
tile and dynamic element” in the price pic- 
ture. Pay rolls, he showed, have risen to the 
highest point in the Nation’s history at a 
time when, because of defense demands, 
“there is less and less to buy.” He defined 
this situation—increasing purchasing power 
coinciding with stationary or declining pro- 
duction of goods to buy—as itself inflation. 

If this is the heart of the inflation prob- 
lem—and there can be little doubt that it 
is—then we face the question as to whether 
the whole attack on inflation does not call tor 
thoroughgoing reorganization and consolida- 
tion. If the problem is one of purchasing 
power running away from production, it cer- 
tainly is not going to be solved simply by 
granting someone the authority to fix prices. 
The first and main task, obviously, is to con- 
cert all “che measures affecting the adjustment 
of purchasing power to available production. 

No one would expect to wage a successful 
war if the air force was not notified as to 
what the main objective was; if the move- 
ments of the infantry and the artillery were 
so poorly synchronized that “he latter found 
itself shelling its own troops instead of the 
enemy; if the tanks had to retire from the 
engagement because no one had thought to 
see to it that they had a sufficient supply 
of fuel, and if the support aviation decided 
to take time off for a 3-hour lunch and a 
short nap at the most crucial stage of the 
attack 

Yet this is a roughly accurate picture of 
the anti-inflation campaign as it has been 
waged in the United States thus far. The 
Federal Reserve Board filed an urgent ap- 
peal with the Congress and the President 
as far back as last January 1, asking legisla- 
tion to prevent undue credit expansion, but 
that request was pigeonholed, presumably 
because the Secretary of the Treasury feared 
it might increase the cost of Treasury bor- 
rowing. Congress, in spite of the admitted 
importance of reducing nondefense spending, 
actually voted to increase such expenditures 
in the 1942 Budget by nearly $100,000,000. 
At the very time the administration was 
considering curtailment of installment sell- 
ing as an anti-inflation move it was liberal- 
izing the terms of its own F. H. A. loans. 

Although it has been repeatedly pointed 
out that the crying need at the present time 
is for a tax bill which would recapture the 
excess purchasing power being created by 
the defense program, Congress, with the 
support of the Treasury, has placed its great- 
est tax emphasis on a policy of “soaking the 
rich.” Although the administration admits 
that farm prices have advanced out of all 
proportion to other prices, and that wages— 
now at their historic highs—are the most 
important single element in prices, it is now 
sponsoring a price-control bill under which 
both of these price areas are exempted. Al- 
though cotton prices are the highest in 11 
years, the farm bloc in Congress is at this 
moment proposing to “freeze” the 7,000,000 
bales of Government-held surplus, lest the 
liquidation of any part of these stocks prevent 
the further inflation of prices. 

One could go on almost by the hour with 
such examples of confusion, of working at 
cross-purposes, and of placing self-interest 
above the national welfare. These should 
suffice to show that the present problem 
transcends mere price fixing. The war 
against inflation will not be won until a gen- 
eral staff is set up with the acumen and the 
farsightedness to coordinate a genuine major 
offensive and with the authority to make its 
policies effective. 
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oF 


HON. ROBERT R. REYNOLDS 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, August 7 (legislative day of 
Monday, July 28), 1941 


ARTICLE BY WILLIAM RANDOLPH HEARST 





Mr, REYNOLDS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Propaganda Is Pulling Us 
Toward War.” This is a daily feature 
under the heading “In the news.” This 
particular article was published in the 
Washington Times-Herald in its issue of 
August 6, 1941. Itis by the pen of a great 
patriot and a great American, Mr. Wil- 
liam Randolph Hearst, who is doing all 
he can to keep us out of this war. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Washington Times-Herald of 
August 6, 1941] 


In THE NEws 
PROPAGANDA iS PULLING US TOWARD WAR 


According to dispatches from Buenos 
Aires, Argentina has told both the German 
and British Governments to abate their 
propaganda. 

Otherwise, Argentina would have to take 
steps to prevent the circulation of foreign 
propaganda and to close all propaganda 
bureaus and shut off all propaganda sources. 

Said the Foreign Minister in notes to both 
the German and British Governments: 

“The materia] published in Buenos Aires, 
‘more or less,’ under the auspices of the Brit- 
ish and German Governments” has been 
found to contain “statements injurious or 
Offensive to one side or the other” in the 
Eurcpean war 

These publications, the Foreign Minister 
declares, “constitute propaganda which af- 
fects deeply the tranquillity and order of this 
reutral country” and must be discontinued. 

In fact, the Foreign Minister hints at dras- 
tic measures in case the “distribution of 
these publications” is not discontinued. 

Apparently Argentina takes its declara- 
tion of neutrality seriously and is deter- 
mined not to have the “tranquillity and or- 
der” of its people disturbed by propaganda in 
alien interests. 

Why cannot the United States be as sin- 
cere, as honest, as independent. as American 
as Argentina? 

Why do the tranquillity and order of our 
people have to be disturbed by British and 
German and Russian propaganda which seeks 
to involve our Nation in every conflict which 
arises in every part of the world? 

Why has not the United States got a truly 
democratic Government, a truly American 
Government to protect us frcm such propa- 
ganda instead of to encourage it to our 
definite and desperate detriment? 

Our whole country is torn with contending 
fascism and communism—with propaganda 
for British interests or German interests or 
Russian interests. 

No thought is given to American interests. 

Propaganda influences us as a people to 
give away billions of dollars to warring for- 
eign nations when we have come to the very 
verge of bankruptcy ourselves. 
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Propaganda impels us to surrender a con- 
siderable part of our naval equipment and 
almost our entire airplane production for the 
benefit of alien interests. 

Propaganda blinds us to the inevitable 
results of our folly and makes us forget the 
proven consequences of our former follies 
committed under similar circumstances and 
incentives. 

Propaganda destroys our unity and under- 
mines our loyalty. 

It infects and contaminates our concep- 
tion of nationality. 

Propaganda transforms our America from 
a melting pot, fusing various races to a har- 
monious and homogeneous whole, into a sep- 
arator—dividing our people into their origi- 
nal racial and national elements and 
arraying them in conflict with each other, 
reviving the hatreds and antagonisms of their 
former fatherlands, and the age-old preju- 
dices and hostilities of Europe and Asia. 

Propagandists are abusing the liberties of 
our free country and running amock in our 
hospitable land 

Foreign ambassadors and foreign statesmen 
Parade across our country exhorting our peo- 
ple to take part in foreign wars. 

Our theaters have degenerated into mere 
media for propaganda. 

The screen reeks with propaganda, the radio 
smells to high heaven with it. 

Propaganda will eventually land us in this 
alien conflict—propaganda plus the partisan- 
ship and alien-mindedness of our own Gov- 
ernment. 

It is truly unfortunate that we citizens of 
the United States have not a government with 
the firmness anc independence of Argentina’s 
Government to tell these selfish foreign na- 
tions, which are disturbing our peace and 
unity, our “order and tranquillity,” to desist 
before we close up their propaganda mills and 
expel their propaganda agents for the pro- 
tection of our own people. 

Quo Tai-Chi, Chinese Foreign Minister, 
said Saturday that Thailand is coming more 
and more under the domination of Japan and 
has granted recognition to Manchukuo as an 
independent state. 

Furthermore, “the influential Chinese news- 
paper” Takungpao “sharply criticized the 
United States and Britain for failing to fore- 
stall Japanese domination in Thailand.” 

This “hen track” newspaper assumed to 
say: 

“All our previous appeals for the United 
States and Britain to protect Thailand and 
prevent her coming into Japan’s orbit have 
fallen on deaf ears. 

“The United States and Britain lagged be- 
hind again—always behind.” 

Now, is not that too bad? 

Why and how must it be the business of 
the United States whether Thailand recog- 
nizes Manchukuo or not, or inclines toward 
the Japanese orbit or the Chinese orbit? 

Must the United States interfere to decide 
the internal affairs and international sympa- 
thies of every peewee country in the world? 

Must we meddle in the troubles of all of 
Europe and all of Asia? 

And if we must meddle why, when we 
meddle, do we not stay meddled in one spot 
and on one side? 

First we are meddling to free Finland. 

Then we are meddling to enslave her. 

First we were interfering to prevent the 
absorption of the free Republics of Estonia, 
Latvia, and Lithuania. 

Now we are interfering to restore them to 
the sway of Bolshevist brutality. 

First we want to fight for that dear 
France, our beloved ally—‘“Lafayette, we are 
here.” 

And now we want to war against her. 

Consistency is a rank imitation jewel as far 
a@s we are concerned. 

We occupy Greenland. 

We occupy Iceland. 

We secure British bases by agreement in 
various British possessions, but offer frantic 


if futile objections when Japan does a little 
occupying by agreement on its own account. 

We are led into innumerable and unbeliev- 
able mazes and messes by our persistent ef- 
fort to run the universe. 

Why not mind our own business and make 
foreign propagandists go home and mind 
their own business? 

What America needs is unity—and not 
only unity but sanity. 


The Farmers’ Interests in the St. 
Lawrence Seaway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. CLYDE T. ELLIS 
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STATEMENT OF HON. CLAUDE R. WICK- 
ARD, SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
best statements I have heard with regard 
not only to the St. Lawrence proposal 
but with regard to the situation gencrally 
in this country was made on August 4 
to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors 
by the Secretary of Agriculture the Hon- 
orable Claude R. Wickard. I quote his 
statement in full, together with certain 
excerpts from the questions propounded 
to him and his answers: 


Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, the farmers of this country have two 
main interests in the Great Lakes-St. Law- 
rence seaway and power project. Farmers 
need more adequate and cheaper transpor- 
tation, and farmers are vitally concerned with 
national security. 

The testimony of Secretary Stimson, Sec- 
retary Knox, and others, who have preceded 
me here, has made it clear that the St. Law- 
rence project would measurably advance our 
defense efforts. They have testified that the 
transportation facilities, the electric power, 
and the shipbuilding facilities which would 
be made available by construction of this 
project are badly needed and that these 
facilities would make it possible for us to 
expand our production of defense materials. 
I accept their judgment on this point, and I 
am sure that American farmers do likewise. 

We are facing at this time a serious pros- 
pect of insufficient transportation capacity 
to meet all the needs of agriculture. With- 
out increased transportation facilities we are 
not going to be able to move our increased 
defense production of both industrial and 
farm goods without delay and difficulty. The 
burden on the railroads has been further in- 
creased by the shift of ships in coastal and 
intercoastal runs to trans-Atlantic runs. In- 
tercoastal shipping by way of the Panama 
Canal has been materially reduced, and this 
means an added demand on transcontinental 
freight carriers. 

All of this adds up to a very real danger 
that we may soon be unable to meet the 
transportation needs of agriculture. The 
Department of Agriculture is taking steps to 
minimize the effects of such shipping short- 
ages. Ever-normal granary supplies of wheat 
and corn are being moved into the East for 
future use. As supplies are used for feeding, 
eastern storage stocks will be replenished to 
maintain available reserves. Such measures 
cannot be regarded, however, as substitutes 
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for needed expansion of transportation ca- 
pacity to meet the needs of the years to come. 

Farmers don’t want any such paralysis in 
transportation as took place in 1916 and 1917. 
The farmer is one of those who suffers most 
from a situation of that kind. Preference is 
given, as of course it has to be, to the trans- 
portation of munitions and iron, steel, and 
other basic materials for industrial defense 
production. But agricu’tural products are 
also essential to defense. 

In my opinion, construction of the St. Law- 
rence seaway is One important method of 
relieving the pressure on railroad and other 
transport services in the future. The seaway 
would be a useful auxiliary form of trans- 
portation in time of crisis, and linking our 
whole inland-waterway system, embracing the 
Mississippi, the Ohio, the Illinois, the Ten- 
nessee, and other rivers, and the Louisiana- 
Texas Intracoastal Waterway, will bring the 
benefit of cheaper transportation to practi- 
cally all American farmeis. 

I would like to point out to the committee 
that the maximum season for operation on 
the seaway would be from early May to late 
November. I understand that opposition 
groups contend that this seasonal factor 
would make the proposed seaway of little use. 
As you know, the months of August through 
October are the months when the farmers of 
the Middle West are making their heaviest 
shipments of crops to market and when de- 
mands for transportation facilities are great- 
est. The peak demand for transport services 
comes in September and October. For this 
reason, the seaway would dovetail into our 
national transportation pattern, providing 
additional facilities when they are most 
needed. 

The Middle West, and its farmers espe- 
cially, suffer transportation disadvantages as 
compared with the Atlantic, Gulf, and Pacific 
seaboard areas. I think ‘t is an accepted fact 
that the construction of the Panama Canal 
seriously weakened the competitive position 
of the midcontinental area. It cut the dis- 
tance from the Pacific to the Atlantic in 
terms of transportation costs. Because of 
the low water rates in effect after the Canal 
was built, the producers in the Middle West 
and the Great Plains States were farther 
away from their eastern markets in terms of 
freight charges than they had been before. 
This competitive disadvantage has increased 
with the long-term upward trend of rail 
freight rates. 

Construction of the seaway would give the 
States in the Great Lakes Basin transporta- 
tion advantages comparable with those now 
enjoyed by coastal regions and would over- 
come inequalities that now exist. 

Substantial savings on the cost of shipping 
agricultural commodities, such as dairy prod- 
ucts from Minnesota, Wisconsin, and Michi- 
gan to the Atlantic coastal area and citrus 
fruits from Florida back to the Middle West, 
could be expected with the construction of 
the proposed seaway. Savings could also be 
expected on the transportation costs of goods 
and commodities shipped into the Great 
Lakes Basin, thus reducing the prices of the 
products that farmers buy. Lumber and 
clothing and many of the manufactured 
items farmers need could be delivered 
cheaper in the Middle West. This makes 
for a better situation for both agriculture 
and industry on a sound, economic, and 
permanent basis. 

The seaway would serve a vast area of the 
Middle West which normally produces enor- 
mous quantities of farm products for export. 
Right now, as bad as the export market sit- 
uation is, the Middle West is producing large 
amounts of pork and cheese and evaporated 
and dried milk, and beans for export to 
Britain. 

We cannot see the shape of things to come 
as clearly as we would like to be able to see 
them, but some things we can see. We can 
see, for example, that as the German war 
machine has moved through Europe it has 








left a path of famine behind it. The Ger- 
mans are living fairly well now, but they are 
robbing other nations to do it. Foundation 
herds on the Continent are being destroyed 
to feed the conquerors and the British are 
sacrificing their foundation herds, too. This 
destruction is taking away the very ability 
to produce for a long time to come. 

Even if the war should stop soon, it will be 
a long time before Europe will be on a self- 
sufficing basis in livestock products. After 
the war, a large part of the world will be 
looking to the United States for food. The 
products of the farms of the Middle West 
will be needed abroad, and the proposed ma- 
rine highway through the Great Lakes and 
the St. Lawrence River to the Atlantic will 
provide an effective means of moving those 
products to a distressed Europe. 

Some people, while admitting that the St. 
Lawrence seaway would reduce the cost of 
shipping farm products abroad, have said 
that our farm export market is gone for- 
ever. The truth is that what will happen 
to the farmers’ export market after the war 
depends on who wins the war. In any 
event, we should be prepared to compete 
for world markets when the war is over. 
All of us are determined to do everything 
practical to hold and regain our foreign 
customers on a permanently sound basis. 
Certainly reductions in transportation costs 
would increase the ability of American farm- 
ers to compete in the world market. 

Farmers in the Northeastern States will 
share in the benefits of cheaper and more 
available electricity from the seaway project. 
Studies show that thousands of farmers in 
the areas bordering the project cannot now 
afford electricity for economic farm opera- 
tions. 

The St. Lawrence seaway will benefit 
American agriculture as a whole by lower- 
ing transportation charges on the things 
farmers sell and the things they buy. It 
will aid in the restoration of our foreign 
markets after the war. It will increase our 
national security in times of crisis. 

The Mississippi and its tributaries, par- 
ticularly the Ohio, the Missouri, and the 
Tilinois, have been brought to a high state 
of development, and they are now a bul- 
wark of our national defense. These in- 
land waterways link up with the seaway, 
and its completion is therefore the logical 
and essential capstone for this great de- 
velopment of our internal economy and its 
adequate defense. 

I urge that your committee take prompt 
and favorable action on H. R. 4927. 


EXCERPTS OF QUESTIONS ASKED SECRETARY 
WICKARD 


Mr. Exuts. Mr. Secretary, most of your 
statements to the effect that this project 
would be of great benefit to the farmers have 
dealt with the farmers of what we term the 
Middle West. We, west of the Mississippi, 
feel that you are not in the Middle West. I 
live in Arkansas, and most of the things out- 
side of cotton and sugar, practically all of 
the things that we purchase, come from that 
area around the Great Lakes, and most of 
the things we have to sell move in that direc- 
tion; that is, cheese, milk, butter, eggs, 
poultry, rice, cattle, and fruit move north- 
ward into those markets that have been de- 
veloped. Whether that is the best course to 
the sea, I do not know, but even for world 
transportation that is the way they goto the 
world markets. Now, if this pro,ect, because 
of the lowering of freight rates for short dis- 
tances inland, will help that area. will it not 
to the same extent help us as far inland as 
Arkansas? 

Secretary WickarD. Why, I should think so, 

Mr. Ex.is. In the same proportion? 

Secretary WickarpD. Yes, sir. 

Mr. RANKIN. May I ask the Secretary one 
question? 


‘or 10 cents a bushel. 
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Mr. Ex.is, Yes, sir. 

Mr. RANKIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Exuis. Yes. 

Mr. RaNKIN. It has been brought out here 
that this would reduce the cost of transport- 
ing wheat to the Atlantic seaboard about 8 
Now, when that is 
done, that will mean a rise in the price of 
wheat to the extent of 10 cents a bushel on 
the Chicago market, will it not? 

Secretary Wickarp. Yes; the tendency 
would be that way. It will surely put the 
Chicago wheat price nearer the Atlantic 
coast price. 

Mr. RANKIN. When you raise the price of 
& commodity on the market in its general 
market it reflects back to every farmer in 
the country that produces that commodity, 
does it not? 

Secretary WIcKARD. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ran«in. So it would raise the price of 
wheat throughout the country 8 to 10 cents 
a bushel, would it not? 

Secretary WIcCKARD. Yes. 

Mr. E.ts. Mr. Secretary, I am very much 
interested in your statements regarding 
cheaper power that might be obtained for the 
farmers from this project. Now, your feel- 
ing with regard to this project applies, like- 
wise, to all such other projects constructed 
and proposed. 

Secretary Wickarp. On the whole; yes, sir; 
that is correct. That is a pretty blanket 
statement, but I am greatly in favor of in- 
creasing power development for opening the 
field to all American citizens, and particularly 
that available to farmers. 

Mr. Extis. You would then be in favor of 
the proposed Arkansas Valley Authority that 
is pending here in the Congress and before 
this committee? 

Secretary WicKarp. Yes, sir. 





An Efficient Army 
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ARTICLE OF MR. PAUL MALLON AND AN 
EDITORIAL FROM THE INFANTRY JOUR- 
NAL FOR AUGUST 


Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article by Paul 
Mallon, and an editorial from the In- 
fantry Journal entitled “The Infantry 
Mind”: 

[From the Philadelphia Inquirer of August 
5, 1941] 


FIGHTING SPIRIT STILL COUNTS MOST IN WARS 


(By Paul Mallon) 


Fighting spirit of soldiers still counts most 
in wars. Machines only are implements for 
it. 

This is what the Army is trying to say in 
justification of its mass Army policies against 
its critics like Representative Ross CoLLIns 
who want machines, machines, machines. 

The new fighting creed of this Nation’s 
Army (which is likely to be pinned to the 
wall at the bedhead of every soldier) may 
well be a leading editorial in this month’s 
Infantry Journal, answering accusations that 
the General Staff has an infantry mind. Its 
gist: 
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“The infantry mind is a mind which thinks 
men are the essence of fighting, that the 
hearts, guts, and blood of soldiers win wars, 
that bombers, tanks, and jeeps; howitzers, 
guns, and mortars; grenades, pursuit planes, 
and rifles—are tools in tne hands of men, of 
fighting men, and can never win wars by 
themselves. 

“The infantry mind is the same mind as the 
air-force mind, the armored force, the quar- 
termaster, the field artillery, and ordnance 
mind—one single mind with one single, hard- 
driving aim—the defeat, the crushing defeat 
of the enemy.” 


so 


[From the Infantry Journal of August 1941] 
THE INFANTRY MIND 


Somebody mentioned “the infantry mind” 
to us a few days ago, and since then we've 
been doing some thinking as to just what 
“the infantry mind” is. 

The infantry mind is a mind that thinks 
men are the essence of fighting power—that 
the tougher and harder and keener and abler 
the soldier, the better the army. It thinks 
that it is men who win wars, and that those 
wno think armies can get along mainly on 
brains and mechanical ability are already de- 
feated. It thinks that the iron fighting will 
of men in the mass is the heart of an army, 
whether they do their fighting in planes or 
in tanks, or gain their ground by the yard 
by the use of the ground. It thinks that 
“men in the mass” means every fighting man 
and every man who helps him fight 

The infantry mind is a mind that wants 
every weapon and gadget sought for and 
adopted that will add strength and power and 
speed and sureness to the whole fighting 
force. It is a mind that thinks an army 
must have such weapons in the numbers it 
appears to require and a few more still. For 
it wants to be sure there are enough. And 
it wants no time to be wasted on argument 
about what shall be done with new weapons. 
It wants them to get into the hands of any 
partner in the fighting team in the shortest 
possible time so that new power can add to 
the strength of the team 

The infantry mind is a mind that thinks 
only in terms of a strong, ready, all-out sup- 
port. If it’s infantry doing the spporting, 
then the infantry mind is constantly ready 
to add to the fight every ounce it has of drive, 
speed, and technical ability expressed in fire 
power and maneuver, to help the troops it is 
supporting. If it’s infantry that is getting 
the support, then the infantry mind looks 
for this same kind of help—for cooperation 
without thought of collar crnaments from 
every supporting man and his weapon of 
ground or air. 

The infantry mind doesn’t care how it gets 
to the battle so long as it gets there in time, 
In time to surprise and in strength to match 
and outfight the enemy. It is eager to use 
the plane, the truck, and the jeep to cover 
the ground and get its men and their weape 
ons wherever their attack can hit hardest 
and go farthest. It thinks that the fighter 
in the tank and the plane must have this 
same unalterable thought of striking where 
their powerful blows will do most good. 

The infantry mind is a crafty mind, not 
merely a charging, fighting, assaulting mind. 
For it knows that a stroke that strikes weak- 
ness is a stroke that tells heavily, and that 
every particle of driving power must then be 
applied. But if it knows that the enemy’s 
weaknesses must be sought; it likewise knows 
that the enemy’s strength must often be 
overcome first to create a weakness. And it 
knows that when there is a job like this, 
it takes more than ever the fighting heart of 
the soldier himself, of the single man and 
of men in the mass—of men on the ground, 
in planes, and in tanks. 

For the infantry mind is a mind that 
thinks men are the essence of fighting, that 
the heart and the guts and blood of soldiers 
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win wars, and that bombers and tanks and 
jeeps; howitzers, guns, and mortars; grenades 
and pursuit planes and rifies—are tools in 
the hands of men, of fighting men, and can 
never win wars by themselves 

The infantry mind, so the infantryman 
thinks, must be the same mind as the air 
force mind, the armored force mind, the 
quartermaster mind, the field artillery mind, 
the ordnance mind, the coast artillery mind, 
the finance mird, the cavalry mind, the 
chemical warfare mind, the Signal Corps 
mind, the engineer mind, the Medical Corps 
mind, the morale branch mind, and the 
minds of chaplains and inspectors and ad- 
jutants general. One mind there must be— 
one single mind, with one single, hard-driv- 
ing aim—the defeat, the crushing defeat, of 
the enemy. 


Wheat Marketing Quotas 
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EDITORIAL FROM THE WASHINGTON POST 


Mr. PIERCE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following editorial from 
today’s Washington Post: 


[From the Washington Post of August 7, 
1941] 


ALAS, MR. WICKARD! 


Between the Department of Agriculture 
trying to enforce our farm legislation and the 
farm bloc in Congress trying to scuttle it, the 
outlook for agriculture is not a pleasant thing 
to contemplate. ecretary Wickard has an- 
nounced that wheat farmers will be asked to 
vote again next spring on the question of 
marketing quotas. After the hullabaloo 
raisec. by the heavy penalties exacted for mar- 
keting wheat in excess of current quotas, the 
Department of Agriculture may well have 
hesitated to make this announcement. How- 
ever, the law provides that quotas shall be 
proclaimec. in any year if it appears that the 
wheat supply will exceed a normal year’s do- 
mestic consumption and exports by more 
than 35 percent. With a bumper crop in 
prospect and export outlets cut down, the 
head of the A. A. A. says that the wheat carry- 
over will be the largest on record by next 
July. So it is a foregone conclusion that the 
law in regard to marketing quotas will have 
to be invoked. 

As storage facilities are already filled to 
overflowing with wheat held against Govern- 
ment loans, a good many farmers no doubt 
are beginning to realize the wisdom of drastic 
restrictions upon production and sales at pres- 
ent artificially high levels. But the farm 
bloc in Congress apparently is not convinced 
of the necessity of curtailing supply under 
such circumstances. The House and Senate 
have passed and sent to conference «f bill 
which would permit wheat farmers who had 
planted excess acreage to rnarket up to nor- 
mal production without paying a penalty. In 
other words, the farmer whose crop was below 
normal in his allotted acreage, would not, as 
now, be penalized for every ~ushel sold off 
the excess acreage. A Senate amendment to 
this bill, furthermore, would “freeze” Govern- 
ment-held wheat stocks, and another Sen- 


ate amendment would remove marketing pen- 
aities for excess wheat used to feed livestock 
or kept by the farmer for home use. This 
perpetual legislative sniping at the produc- 
tion controls which are such necessary safe- 
guards against financial eollapse of the farm 
program is thoroughly disheartening, for it 
implies either complete ignorance of the na- 
ture of economic law or profound indifference 
to the consequences of defying it. 


Federal Gasoline Tax 
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RESOLUTION OF LOUISIANA HIGHWAY 
USERS CONFERENCE 


Mr. SANDERS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
have printed in the Recorp a resolution 
adopted by the Louisiana Highway Users 
Conference at Baton Rouge, La., on July 
25, 194i. 

I have always believed that the ques- 
tion of gasoline taxes is one that should 
be reserved to the several States, and 
this resolution expresses the appreciation 
of the people of my district to the Ways 
and Means Committee of the House for 
rejecting any further Federal tax on 
gasoline. 

The resolution in question is as fol- 
lows: 

Whereas the highway users of this State, 
consisting of farmers, merchants, motorists, 
truckers, and others, have contributed what 
might be termed the first line of defense in 
the form of a network of highways reaching 
into every section of the State and built with 
the millions of dollars contributed by motor- 
vehicle owners; and 

Whereas the highway users of this State, 
since 1932, have been contributing an addi- 
tional 1 cent a gallon “emergency” tax on 
gasoline to the Federal Government, over and 
above a tax of 7 cents a gallon on gasoline 
paid to the State of Louisiana; and 

Whereas the Federal gasoline tax was in- 
creased from 1 cent to 1% cents on July 1, 
1940 to provide additional funds for national 
defense; and 

Whereas it is noted that the House Ways 
and Means Committee of Congress has re- 
cently rejected the proposal to further in- 
crease the Federal gasoline tax from 1% 
cents to 24% cents per gallon: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That the Louisiana Highway 
Users Conference, assembled at a meeting 
held at the Heidelberg Hotel, Baton Rouge, 
La., on this the 25th day of July 1941, go on 
record as commending the action of the 
Ways and Means Committee of the House 
for rejecting this unfair and inequitable pro- 
posal, and respectfully requesting and urg- 
ing all Louisiana Members of the House and 
Senate in Washington to support the recom- 
mendations of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, and to oppose any effort to include a 
further tax on gasoline in the new revenue 
bill; be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
made a part of the minutes of this meeting 
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and that the secretary is hereby instructed 
to mail a copy to each Member of the Louisi- 
ana congressional delegation in Washington. 


Rivers at Work 
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EDITORIAL FROM THE NEW ORLEANS 
TIMES-PICAYUNE 


Mr. SANDERS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I desire to 
place in the record an editorial from the 
New Orleans Times-Picayune of August 1, 
1941, in connection with the development 
of the Mississippi inland waterway system 
and a comparison with the St. Lawrence 
seaway. This editorial contains some 
very pertinent information. The editorial 
in question is as follows: 


[From the New Orleans Times-Picayune of 
August 1, 194i] 


RIVERS AT WORK 


St. Louis advices confirm earlier reports 
that the Mississippi inland waterway system 
is carrying a huge and growing share of the 
Nation’s transportation load in this emer- 
gency. Tows handling the equivaient of hun- 
dreds of carloads are carrying essential mate- 
rials over the 7,000-mile svstem to points 
where those materials are needed. If the rail 
carriers are having to take over considerable 
part of the burden normaglly carried by coast- 
wise and ocean shipping due to the requisi- 
tioning of merchant craft for other tasks, the 
Mississippi Valley’s linked and canalized 
waterways are proving their immediate value 
in the domestic transportation field. 

The Federal barge system according to the 
St. Louis report is handling 50 percent more 
traffic than it did last year, while June proved 
the best month in its history. Between fifty 
and sixty other companies, we read further, 
are operating on the Mississippi, Ohio, and 
other rivers of the linked system. Wheat, 
corn, sulfur, scrap iron, oie, fabricated steel, 
cil, gasoline, cotton, chemicals are among 
the commodities moving in vast volume by 
the barges. 

Among the units registering marked ton- 
nage gain is the Illinois waterway, connect- 
ing the Mississippi system with the Great 
Lakes. Some days ago we summarized in 
this column, a survey-report urging use of 
the Lakes-to-Gulf waterway for economical 
delivery of oceangoing ships built in Great 
Lakes yards to the sea. The cost of equip- 
ping the existing waterways for this service 
was estimated at a few millicns—a tiny frac- 
tion of the estimated cost of the St. Lawrence 
seaway scheme whose construction is advo- 
cated for that service. Under the terms of 
the original St. Lawrence treaty, beaten in 
the middle thirties by the Senate, the right 
of the United States to divert from Lake 
Michigan additional waters when and as 
needed to maintain navigable depths in the 
Lakes-to-Guif channel was surrendered to 
veto by Canada. One of the conclusions and 
warnings driven home by the great emer- 
gency service now being rendered by the 
Mississippi system runs to the effect that this 
great inland waterway facility’s capacity for 








national usefulness must never be destroyed 
or impaired by any treaty or other inter- 
national agreement sacrificing American 
rights and the national interest. 
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EDITORIAL FROM OIL CITY (PA.) 
DERRICK 


Mr. JARRETT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
taken from the Oil City Derrick, Oil City, 
Pa., entitled “Is Churchill Over Here?”: 


[From the Oil City (Pa.) Derrick of August 
6, 1941] 


Is CHURCHILL OVER HERE? 


If it be true that President Roosevelt has 
gone to meet Winston Churchill somewhere 
on this side the conclusion is obvious. 
Churchill is going to add his plea to those 
of other big Britishers that the time has 
come for us to get into this war as we got 
into the last one. 

That such a meeting is arranged has been 
deduced from two facts. One is that 
Churchill is missing from Parliament, and 
may be away for some days. The other 
is that Mr. Roosevelt left under great secrecy 
and gave orders, contrary to the tisual cus- 
tom, that he was not to be accompanied by 
news correspondents. 

The President faces the greatest dilemma 
of his career. He has ignored promises to 
balance the Budget, but he cannot ignore 
the definite and emphatic promises he made 
to the fathers and mothers of America in 
his campaign last year that their sons would 
not be sent to fight in foreign countries. 

This promise was repeated. Once it was 
made under such great emotional stress that 
there were tears in the President's voice. 
Now Mr. Roosevelt is being besought to 
break that promise—not by Americans so 
much as by the British high command. The 
new commander in the Near East and his 
predecessor, Wavell, have stated boldly that 
American soldiers are needed on the Euro- 
pean, African, and Asiatic fronts if Britain 
is to be saved. 

In a thundering address in London on July 
29 Mr. Churchill told the British people that 
the United States “is giving us aid on a gi- 
gantic scale and is advancing in rising wrath 
and conviction to the very verge of war” on 
Germany. But he warned Britain that she 
must count on her own strength to repel any 
invasion gamble by Germany in September. 

We hope the President does not misjudge 
the temper of the American people. Do we 
have any more reason to go to war today than 
we had when Candidate Roosevelt promised 
the fathers and mothers of America that 
their sons would not be sent to fight abroad? 
When Mr. Roosevelt uttered these words Ger- 
many had smashed Poland. She had taken 
Norway, Denmark, Holland, and Belgium and 
she had forced France to surrender. She 
had begun her bombardment of London, and 
the world was waiting daily for news of a 
German invasion of England, promised first 
for August and then for September, 
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Since that time the situation has improved. 
Britain has had a year in which to fortify 
herself and mobilize her forces. Hitler has 
his hands full in Russia. The British have 
wiped out the Italian forces in Africa. The 
Germans have lost the Bismarck. Her two 
other pocket battleships of the Graf Spee 
class have been bombed repeatedly in French 
harbors. Nazi sinkings of British supply 
ships have declined. American planes are 
being used to batter German channel and At- 
lantic bases as well as German cities and 
munitions plants. 

A year ago Mr. Churchill said: “Give us the 
tools and we will finish the job.” We are giv- 
ing him the tools in greater abundance. We 
are using our own flyers to ferry planes across 
the Atlantic. We have passed the lend-lease 
bill providing Britain with credits of $7,000,- 
000,000. The North Atlantic is being patrolled 
by our Navy. We have taken over Iceland 
and relieved a British garrison of 50,000 men. 

But we have hesitated to send an army 
abroad for the very good reason that Mr. 
Roosevelt promised that we would not do so 
unless we were attacked. Outside of the 
sinking of the Robin Moor, we have not been 
attacked. Germany has occupied no bases 
which threaten our security or that of this 
hemisphere. The Rohin Moor incident is 
closed. 

If the Roosevelt-Churchill meeting be a 
fact, the reasons behind it can only be sur- 
mised. Is the Nazi conquest of Russia im- 
minent? Is the full Nazi strength to be 
thrown against Britain and America after- 
ward? Or has the Hitler plan to conquer the 
world run through itself, and the United 
States is asked to get in now to bring the war 
to a quicker end? This is anybody’s guess 
except the few on the inside. 

Nor do we presume to say that the defeat 
of Hitler and the obliteration of Hitlerism 
are not worth any sacrifice we can make. We 
believe the defeat of Hitler is the one great 
job facing the world. We know that if Hitler 
wins, he will be a constant threat to the 
peace and security of this country and this 
hemisphere. But we object to being wooed 
into this war. If our entry is inevitable now, 
it was inevitable when Mr. Roosevelt prom- 
ised the fathers and mothers of America that 
we would stay out. 

The American people are not cowards. 
British resistance has elicited their intense 
admiration and their profound sympathy. 
Britain, Poland, and Greece hrve suffered 
cruelly in what Hitler has called his blood 
bath. We believe the American people will 
fight Hitler any time and anywhere if the 
provocatiou be sufficient, but we ask that we 
be told plainly why we have to fight. 

In this situation there is nothing para- 
mount to the truth. When our leaders make 
solemn promises, we ask that these promises 
be kept or be told why they cannot be kept. 


RN 


St. Lawrence Seaway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. FRANK C. OSMERS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 7, 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM THE BERGEN (N. J.) 
EVENING RECORD 


Mr. OSMERS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following editorial from 
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the Bergen Evening Record of August 1, 
1941: 


[From the Bergen (N. J.) Evening Record of 
August 1, 1941] 
THE ST. LAWRENCE WHITE ELEPHANT 

Walter P. Heddon, commerce expert of the 
Port of New York Authority, must have 
opened the eyes of the congressional Commit- 
tee on Rivers and Harbors with his very 
temperate but devastatingly logical presenta- 
tion of the case against the administration’s 
pet St. Lawrence seaway project. Because 
gubernatorial vetoes prevented Heddon’s of- 
ficial appearance, he had to appear as a pri- 
vate citizen, but that myth deluded nobody. 
Actually he presented the result of studies 
of the Port Authority, which Governors 
Lehman and Edison tried to block because 
they said it came in conflict with their States’ 
policy. 

Lehman’s explanatory statement was true, 
because his State’s legislative body had ap- 
proved the seaway project; but Edison’s cover- 
up statement withdrawing his veto was glar- 
ingly untrue, because his State’s legislative 
body had not only opposed the project but 
also instructed New Jersey’s attorney general 
to attend the hearings to oppose it. Thus 
the Governor of New York was truly exe- 
cuting his State’s legislative policy, while the 
Governor of New Jersey was boldly defying 
and defeating his State’s legislative policy. 
As in executive Washington, so in Trenton 
legislative bodies are patiently tolerated as 
governmental nuisances comprised of imma- 
ture minds unworthy of serious consideration 
by executive big shots. 

Although Heddon pointed out that the 
commerce of the Port of New York provides 
employment for 250,000 people, who in turn 
support a million residents of the port dis- 
trict, and that a billion dollars are invested 
in the port’s shippi ig facilities, in which 
Newark, Elizabeth, Jersey City, and New 
York taxpayers have a $3,000,000,000 public 
investment, many of whom and much of 
which would be affccted acversely and per- 
haps disastrous!y by the St. Lawrence project, 
he devoted :nuch of his summation to the 
project’s mational aspects and its fallacies. 

He did, however, point out that the port’s 
annual import-export volume approximates 
22,000,000 tons and that the proponents of 
the seaway expect that project to increase 
the St. Lawrence traffic by 16,000,000 tons, of 
which 6,000,000 tons are expected to be of 
Canadian origin or destination. The remain- 
ing 10,000,000 tons would be of American 
origin or destination now going through our 
American Atlantic seaboard ports. If only 
60 percent of that diverted Atlantic seaboard 
tonnage is lost by the port of New York— 
and it is likely to be—local rev:nues, employ- 
ment, and port values are likely to suffer cor- 
respondingly. That potential reduction of 27 
percent in ocean-borne traffic might there- 
fore throw 67,000 commerce workers out of 
their jobs and cost the private and public 
investors in the facilities of the port district 
perhaps $300,000,000. 

Another illuminating disclosure is that 
existing St. Lawrence waterway facilities 
(Canadian) handle 9,000,000 tons annually, 
of which 7,000,000 are of Canadian origin or 
destination. With the completion of the pro- 
jected seaway the total volume (including the 
present) would be 25,000,000 tons, of which 
13,000,000 would be of Canadian origin or 
destination. The anticipated cost of the 
proposed seaway is about $500,000,000, all fur- 
nished by the United States, while Canada, 
which pays nothing, gets 52 percent of the 
traffic benefits and none of the liabilities ree 
sulting from traffic diversions from its other 
ports. 

Proponents who claimed that the seaway 
would reduce freight rates from the Mid- 
west to New York were confronted by the 
Heddon figures which show an existing rate 
of $7.50 per ton via the Great Lakes, New 
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York State Canal, and Hudson River com- 
pared with a probable rate of twice that sum 
over a seaway route almost three times as 
long. Using heavily industrialized Detroit as 
a key point, the present inland-waterway 
distance to New York is 750 miles, whereas 
the proposed St. Lawrence seaway route be- 
tween those cities is 2,280 miles long. Aside 
from the possible double freight costs in- 
volved, thei - is a probable triple elapsed-time 
factor in transit, with its sequential necessity 
of providing two or three times the present 
number of ships to handle the traffic. 

In the light of those figures it, therefore, 
seems obvious that New York and other 
Atlantic seaboard ports will not receive much 
freight through the proposed seaway route. 
But a glance at the map will show who the 
main beneficiary of the $500,000,000 project 
would be. When and if that expenditure 
cpens a channel for deep-water navigation 
from Montreal to Detroit (and beyond), the 
marine distance from Detroit to Liverpool via 
Montreal will be 3,700 miles, compared with 
the present inland-waterway distance of 
4,323 miles from Detroit to Liverpool via 
New York. 

To believe that such competition would not 
divert millions of tons of Midwest freight 
and strike a devastating blow against the eco- 
nomics, the finances, and the employment 
opportunities of New York and practically 
every other American port on the Atlantic 
seaboard is a delusion that verges on govern- 
mental insanity. And as to the seaway’s 
value for national defense during the current 
Armageddon, its construction would directly 
and indirectly divert 60,000 men from our 
present all-out industrial mobilization during 
the next 6 years. But perhaps its proponents 
are thinking of defense in a third World War. 
If they are, they ought to tell us about it. 


A Republican Blast 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN M. HOUSTON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 7, 1941 


EXCERPT FROM THE WASHINGTON 
MERRY-GO-ROUND 


Mr. HOUSTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orp, I include the following excerpt from 
the Washington Daily Merry-Go-Round 
which appeared in the Washington 
Times-Herald of August 5, 1941: 


[From the Washington Times-Herald of 
August 5, 1941] 


A REPUBLICAN BLAST 


Such G. O. P. antics drew a withering blast 
from one of the most revered figures in the 
party—William Allen White, the crusading 
sage of Kansas. 

In an editorial in his Emporia Gazette, 
titled “To Kansas Congressmen,” Mr. White 
read his fellow Republicans a scorching lec- 
ture cn patriotism and concluded with the 
blunt warning that if they didn’t mend their 
ways the voters will doit forthem. The fol- 
lowing are some of Mr. White’s pointed re- 
marks: 

“Dear Boys: You have been playing the 
game, the partisan Republican game, on the 
foreign policy of this country now for 3 or 4 
years. Nearly every vote you have voted 
has been a minority vote. 


senses! * * * You have gone as far as 
you can on the Quisling route. Watch out 
for a record vote which you can never ex- 
plain if this country is in war in 1942 and 
particularly if this country is losing ground 
in the war because you have torn our armed 
forces to pieces by your vote when war was 
threatened. 

“It is all right to be good Republicans and 
it is all right to ‘10old your job, but, boy, take 
an old man’s advice: When the folks know 
that you want your jobs worse than you 
love your country, you'll lose your jobs. 

“Yours in affection, 
“W. A. W.” 

There was no affection in the reception of 
the Kansas G. O. P. Congressmen to Bill 
White’s advice. The boys were burned up. 
They sputtered all over the Republican lobby 
in sizzling wrath. 

But their ire was really funny, because 
while fuming in the private recesses of the 
cloakroom, not one of them dared give public 
voice to his anger. To a man they were 
afraid to reply to Editor White’s scorching 
castigation. 

Note.—Only Member of the Kansas Con- 
gressmen to whom White's blast did not ap- 
ply is Representative Jack Houston, Demo- 
crat, from Wichita, a militant nonisolationist, 


Prevention May Be the Cure 
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HON. HERMAN P. KOPPLEMANN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 7, 1941 


AN ADDRESS BY GOV. ROBERT A. HURLEY, 
OF CONNECTICUT 


Mr. KOPPLEMANN. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include the following address 
given by Gov. Robert A. Hurley before the 
annual convention, American Legion, De- 
partment of Connecticut, in Waterbury, 
on July 26, 1941: 


I welcome this opportunity to address you 
all the more because I have just returned 
from a visit to Camp Blanding, in Florida. 
As you know, thousands of young Connecticut 
citizens are now in training down there in 
preparation for the crisis that our country is 
facing. Let me tell you something of what 
I heard and saw there. Let me tell you some- 
thing, also, of what it made me feel, think 
decide, and determine. 

I saw our young men in uniform. I talked 
with many of them. I examined their equip- 
ment. I came to feel the spirit of bold de- 
termination in which they are doing their 
necessary work. I found that their morale 
is high and their purpose solemn. Among 
them, at least, there is no doubt as to why 
they are there. Among them there is no 
ignorance of the terrible danger in which our 
country now stands. Among them there is 
ne defiance of their leaders and no grumbling 
at the commands those leaders give. There- 
fore they are happy men. I do not say that 
they are comfortable in all ways and at all 
times. Good soldiers, good citizens, do not 
expect or ask for that. I only say that they 
are happy, because they have found their job 
and are doing it like men, because they are 
united, because their young hearts and minds 
are uplifted to the level of their great task. 


Come to your | Whoever else may be shirking his duty, these 
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young men are doing theirs. Whoever else 
may be thinking solely of himself and his own 
private concerns while the rest of the world 
is on fire, these young men are thinking of 
their country. There is no need, therefore, 
to pity them. Many of us might well envy 
them, rather. And we had better cease at 
ence from our sentimental nonsense about 
their lives being broken. Many of them have 
found a noble purpose in life which, without 
this experience, they might never have known. 
And that is why they are happy. That is 
why they are doing so fine a job. When we 
back home begin to do our job one-half as 
well as they, then we too shall be a united 
people, we too shall be happy, and our country 
will then be safe. 

I am not speaking of the Reguiar Army 
alone or of the National Guard, but espe- 
cially of our thousands of young selectees. 
So recently we thought of them as boys Now 
they are men, of the fine high-spirited Amer- 
ican breed, fire-true and blade-straight, that 
has made our country what she is. Aljready 
they are skilled in the handling of compli- 
cated mechanical arms. Their bodies have 
been hardened, their minds have been sharp- 
ened, their hearts have been fired by a great 
resolve. They are better soldiers now than 
you and I were 23 years ago. 

We have all heard rumors that the men in 
these camps are badly equipped. This is not 
so. We have heard that they are grumbling 
at the duty to which the country has called 
them. This is false. I say again that I have 
seen these men. I have no reason whatever 
for saying anything about them but the 
truth. If they were not doing their jcb well 
it would be my present duty to say so. I 
say they are doing it well. I say again that 
when we back home do our duty haif as well 
as they are doing theirs we shall be a united, 
a happy, and a safe people. 

But now we are a disunited, a bewildered 
people, and a people, therefore, in terrible 
danger. I use these words calmly, carefully, 
and with full knowledge of their meaning. 
We are in terrible danger because we are dis- 
united. And we are disunited primarily be- 
cause we have been systematically deceived, 
and have not yet found it out. We Ameri- 
cans, we Yankees, who pride ourselves so 
much upon our quickness of wit, have been 
fooled by a band of false prophets who at- 
tempt to deceive us by propaganda which 
should not deceive a child. During the last 
2 year our “fifth columns” and our “fifth 
wheelers” have been telling us, yelling at us, 
that this country is in no danger. Every 
honest person among us knows that this is 
damnably false. In the sense that war has 
been declared against the principles of liberty 
on which our Nation rests, war may be said 
to have been declared against us. 

Therefore, I now call upon you veterans, I 
now call upon the people of Connecticut, al- 
ways first in the ranks of free men and first 
in the production of arms for the defense of 
freedom, to be first also in achieving that 
unity of mind and spirit which the country 
must at once achieve. 

I call upon the Connecticut people to do 
this not for my sake, not for the sake of the 
fair name of this State, not for the sake of 
any political party, for their own sakes. I 
ask them only to be hard-headed, realistic, 
sensible, and to face the cold and dreadful 
facts. 

This matter, about which there has been 
so much spouting from platforms and spurt- 
ing of ink, is really quite simple. We all de- 
sire to be happy, and to be happy we must 
be free. We Americans have had no experi- 
ence at being slaves, and we do not intend to 
set the stage for it now. Are there any of us 
who could be happy if the Bill of Rights were 
destroyed? Are there any American parents 
who could be happy if their children were 
taken from home, schooled in lies, drilled 
with guns, and taught to goose-step from 
their infancy? Is there an American editor 
who would be happy in having his editorial 








policy dictated by a Goebbels? Is there an 
American businessman—even of those few 
who long for business as usual—who would 
be happy under a tyrant who most assuredly 
would run his plant? Is there a workman 
who could be happy if his trade-union were 
forcibly dissolved and its funds confiscated? 
Is there a student who could be happy within 
a system in which books are burned, opinion 
is dictated, and speech is muzzled? Is there 
anyone to be called an American who would 
be happy in goose-stepping to a plebiscite 
which is only a hollow mockery of a free 
election? 

The “fifth columnists” and the “fifth 
wheelers” are saying that it is too soon for 
us to act now. Their hope is that we shall 
soon be saying that it is too late to act. 
They are asking us all to write to the papers 
and to the Congress, saying that “America 
doesn’t want war.” Whoever supposed that 
she does? America hates and loathes war, as 
every decent people must. But America loves 
and must have, America is determined to 
keep, certain things no matter what the cost 
may be. 

Frightful as war is there are some things 
that are worse. One of these is the loss of 
freedom. When Germany invaded Russia it 
was made certain at last that she was out for 
world conquest. America will stand across 
her path. And we ought not to hesitate be- 
cause we do not hold the highest opinion of 
some of these who are now standing in her 
way. If a thug comes at me for my money 
and my life, I welcome the appearance of 
any man who carries even a club which he 
can use to help me. I do not stop to ask 
about the character of this man with a club, 
or about the rectitude of his conduct in years 
gone by. I am glad to have him on my side, 
no matter how wicked a man I may think 
him to be. 

What, then, is the program of the “fifth 
columnists“ and the “fifth wheelers”? Do 
they want us to wait until all of South Amer- 
ica is solidly a part of Nazidom? Do they want 
us to wait until the F. B. I. has rounded up 
not merely seven self-confessed Nazi spies in 
New York but several thousand? Are they 
asking us to wait until their propaganda has 
completely befuddled and bewildered the 
nationai mind? Are they asking us to wait 
until one of their leaders has received a few 
more decorations from Hitler? Well, then, 
gentlemen, let me tell you we will then have 
waited too long. 

We others must save American freedom 
without their help—and with God’s help we 
will save it! 

American liberty was saved 165 years ago in 
spite of a host of Tories, 

American liberty was saved 80 years ago in 
spite of a loathsome mass of copperheads. 

American liberty was saved 25 years ago in 
spite of pacifists and pro-Germans. 

But it will be no easy thing to save American 
liberty now. This is no work for what Tom 
Paine once called the “summer soldier and 
the sunshine patriot.” We are facing a foe 
that is united, that is convinced, that has a 
faith, that follows a leader thoroughly trusted 
and obeyed. That foe is united like the 
demons of hell about their master. That foe 
is convinced to the point of monomania. The 
faith of the Nazi world is insane and evil, but 
it is a faith, and the people of Germany are 
fighting now in the strength of it. 

And what have we to match this dreadful 
force? We have a leader wise and tried, a 
lover of peace, a man of great heart and noble 
brain and deep experience. Ah, but he is re- 
viled as Washington was by the Tories of his 
day; he is distrusted as Jefferson was by the 
Federalists; he is hated in many places with 
almost the same virulence that was displayed 
against Abrcham Lincoln; and the things that 
are said of him and that we allow others to 
say of him are like the things that some people 
used to say against Woodrow Wilson within 
the memory of us all. This is not, of course, 
remarkable. It is the usual thing that the 
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saviors of men should be reviled in their own 
times. But just now the attack upon our 
leader, inspired as it is by our enemies, is 
important. It is important because it is 
dangerous. Every slur and sneer at our leader 
that is spoken from platforms is leveled not 
solely at him but at your happiness and mine, 
at our safety, at America. 

And then what faith have we to pit 
against that of the Nazis? Why, we have 
the faith of the complacent, of the timid, 
and of the wishful thinkers. We have a 
faith in the Atlantic Ocean, which is very 
like that which was felt by France in her 
Maginot line. 

All this may perhaps be called a faith, 
but it is a wild one. And you will observe 
that all it asks of us is that we go on sleep- 
ing. People used to say that those whom the 
gods would destroy they first make mad. 
Nowadays those whom the gods are planning 
to destroy they first make stupid—and keep 
them so. Those whom the gods are tired of 
they first make prosperous, comfortable, 
easygoing, and therefore dull of wit. They 
make them fat-hearted first of all, and then 
soupy-brained. They make them selfish and 
greedy. They make them prefer almost any 
comfortable lie to the rigorous, painful truth. 
They make them sentimental and soft and 
sleek, as we are now. 

And what are we to do about it? If 
America means to save her soul and body 
alive she must awake to the deadly peril in 
which she stands—not next year, not next 
month, not tomorrow, but now. She must 
give up, instantly, all that weak and senti- 
mental chatter about defending herself only 
when we have seen the whites of Hitler’s 
eyes. Our own life is now at stake. We 
too, just as truly as England, are standing 
now with our backs against the wall. Al- 
ready the battle of public morale is being 
fought, and we must not lose that battle. 
Today, at this hour and moment it is being 
decided whether we are to,be a united peo- 
ple. Already it is being decided whether 
we are to follow our leader to victory or 
whether we are going to follow the paid or 
the unthinking Pied Pipers who seek to lead 
us like children not to death but to a life 
that will be worse than death. 

I have just returned from Camp Blanding, 
where 60,000 young Americans are being pre- 
pared to save their country alive. They are 
devoted utterly to their high task. They are 
united. They follow the commands of their 
leaders without question and without grum- 
bling. I say again that when we back home 
begin to do our task half as well as they are 
now doing theirs this country will be united, 
happy, and safe. 





Authors and. Scientists Pledge Their 
Efforts Against Hitlerism 
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STATEMENT BY OUTSTANDING AUTHORS 
AND SCIENTISTS 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave granted me, I desire to insert a 
very interesting and patriotic statement 
on the part of some of the most outstand- 
ing authors, scientists, educators, musi- 
cians, and artists of the United States in 


Union in the war. 
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the hope that it will be reprinted and 
given the publicity that it deserves. I 
congratulate the signers for their patri- 
otic spirit. 
The statement follows: 
A PUBLIC STATEMENT 


For nearly 10 years we have watched the 
steady destruction of the cultural life of 
nation after nation. Science and the arts, 
literature, and education have either keen 
wiped out entirely or twisted to barbar‘c 
and inhuman ends wherever fascism has laid 
its hands. 

Today the people of three countries—Eng- 
land, the Soviet Union, and China—are en- 
gaged in a struggle which must have but 
one outcome, the emancipation of all man- 
kind from the curse of Hitlerism. We, men 
and women whose service to society lies 
within the cultural spheres, dare not sit back 
quietly with our books and our test tubes 
while the fate of our country and of the 
world hangs in the balance. We hereby 
pledge our utmost efforts to secure the full- 
est possible aid to these heroic opponents of 
Hitlerism which the productive capacity of 
our land will permit. 

We must speak out all the more firmly 
now because of the involvement of the Soviet 
With profound dismay 
we have seen the emergence into the full 
light of day of the internal enemies of 
American democracy; those who have seized 
upon the new turn of events to raise false 
issues in order to mislead our people away 
from the one fundamental threat to our 
existence as a free nation—Hitlerism. We 
say to these Quislings, who secretly desire 
and even work for the victory of fascism: 
The American people will not be misled. 
The American people stand unshakably ke- 
hind the people of England, of the Soviet 
Union, and of China in their struggle. 

We say further that there can be no victory 
over Hitlerism abroad if democracy is de- 
stroyed at home. The protection of civil 
liberties and the rights of labor, the main- 
tenance of adequate living standards, the 
elimination of all forms of racial and religious 
discrimination from our public and private 
life—these are an integral part of the world- 
wide defense of human liberty. 

Never before in history has man had the 
technical potentialities and resources avail- 
able to him today. Even outside the Fascist 
countries there is need for much improve- 
ment in the functioning of human society. 
Final victory of the forces of freedom will 
release men everywhere from their present 
bondage to war and tyranny so that they may 
fully exploit their knowledge and resources 
in the service of humanity. That final vic- 
tory must be won. To that end, we call for 
@ Nation-wide popular expression of firm 
solidarity and for the utmost material as- 
sistance by our Government to England, the 
Soviet Union, and China. 

Science and education: Comfort A. Adams, 
Carl Becker, William Beebe, Ruth F. Benedict, 
Thomas E. Benner, Milton Bennion, Henry E. 
Bent, Franz Boas, Henry M. Burlage, Haakon 
N. Chevalier, Arthur C. Coons, Clinton J. Da- 
visson, Ned H. Dearborn, Monroe E. Deutsch, 
Charles K. Edmunds, Haven Emerson, Irving 
Fisher, Abraham Flexner, Frank N. Freeman, 
C. J. Friedrich, Horace L. Friess, Roswell G. 
Ham, Alice Hamilton, L. L. Hendren, Hamil- 
ton Holt, Ellsworth Huntington, Foster Ken- 
nedy, Philip L. Klein, Irving Langmuir, Rob<- 
ert M. MaclIver, W. M. Malisoff, Ernest O. 
Melby, Karl A. Menninger, Jerome Michael, 
Margaret S. Moriss, Samuel Eliot Morrison, 
Marston Morse, William P. Murphy, Philip C, 
Nash, William A. Noyes, C. H. Oldfather, H. A. 
Overstreet, Harold S. Patton, Ralph Barton 
Perry, Roscoe Pulliam, E. A. Ross, George 
Sarton, Bernardotte E. Schmitt, George C. 
Sellery, Henry E. Sigerist, Preston Slosson, 
J. Russell Smith, Viljhalmur Stefansson, Dirk 
J. Struik, Oswald Veblen, Harold M. Vinacke, 
Henry B. Ward, Leroy Waterman, Goodwin 
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Watson, Charles H. Wesley, F. W. Weymouth, 
Walter F. Wilcox, Mary E. Woolley. 

Music: S. L. M. Barlow, Marion Bauer, 
Nicolai Berezowsky, Walter Damrosch, Rich- 
ard Donovan, W. C. Handy, Glen Haydon, 
Leonard Liebling, Harl McDonald, Walter 
Piston, Wallingford Riegger, Earl Robinson, 
Harold J. Rome, Paul Rosenfeld, Ilya Schkol- 
nick, Charles Seeger, Roger Sessions, Bernard 
Wagenaar, Roy Dickinson Welch. 

Literature: Mary Antin, Ray Stannard 
Baker, Cedric Belfrag’, Herbert Biberman, 
Ernest Boyd, Millen Brand, Bessie Breuer, 
Louis Bromfield, Van Wyck Brooks, John Cor- 
bin, Rachael Crothers, Car: Crow, Countee 
Cullen, Sherwood Eddy, Leonard Ehrlich, 
Walter F. Edmonds, Lion Feuchtwanger, Sara 
Bara Field, Irv.ing Fineman, Mauritz Hallgren, 
Dashiell Hammett, Hutchins Hapgood, Ben 
Hecht, M. A. DeWolfe Howe, Fannie Hurst, 
Marquis James, Sophie Kerr, John Howard 
Lawson, Emil Lengyel, William Ellery Leon- 
ard, Albert Maitz Klaus Mann, Thomas Mann, 
Dudley Nichols, Ctifford Odets, Bliss Perry, 
Ernest Poole, Ted Robiuson, William Sea- 
brook, Charles M. Sheldon, Odell Shepard, 
Donald Ogden Stewart, Phil Stong, Julian 
Street, Ida M. Tarbell, Blanch« Colton Wil- 
liams, Charles Erskine Scott Wood, Richard 
Wright, Lin Yutang 

Fine arts: George Bidu.e, Arnold Blanch, 
Peter Blume, Samuel Chamberlain, Adolph 
Dehn, Mabel wight, Kerr Eby, Angna Enters, 
Ernest Fiene, James Montgomery Flagg, 
Wanda Gag, -Augo Gellert, William Gropper, 
Dalzell Hatfield, Malvina Hoffman, Joe Jones, 
Rockweil Kent, Edmunc Kopietz J. J. Lanke, 
Oliver Larkin, Doris Lee, Joseph Margulies, 
Walter Pach, Arthur Upham Pope, Boardman 
Robinson, Leopold Seyffert, Moi Solataroff, 
Moses Soyer, Rachael Soyer, Maurice Sterne, 
Paul Strand, Frederic Taubes, Max Weber, 
William Zoracz. 


Tolan’s Fine Work 
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HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 8, 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM SAN FRANCISCO NEWS 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am in- 
cluding an editorial from the San Fran- 
cisco News of July 22, 1£41, in praise of 
the fine work done by the gentleman from 
California [Mr. ToLtan] as chairman of 
a special committee investigating defense 
migration. This is a well-deserved 
tribute to a man who has shown great 
interest and understanding in this work. 
He has worked diligently but without fan- 
fare, to learn the effect of the defense 
program upon the economic life of our 
country as reflected by the shifting of 
population from one section to another, 
and to arrive at some plan to make easier 
the terrific impact that may be expected 
when the emergency is over. His work 
has been tireless, courageous, and faith- 
ful. Iam glad to see it so well recognized 
in the editorial which follows: 

[From the San Francisco News of July 22, 
JOHN TOLAN S 

JOHN H. TOLAN, 1g 

meda County, never set the world on fire with 


his eloquence, seldom raises his voice on the 
floor of the House, doesn’t wave the flag or 
spread the eagle, but he is doing one of the 
most hopeful and constructive jobs for post- 
war economic stability that is being done in 
Washington. 

In fact, Joun Totan for months has been 
doing a job for which hundreds of thousands 
of Americans would acknowledge a debt of 
gratitude if they knew he was responsible for 
bettering their lot. But they'll never find it 
out from him. 

Representative ToLtan is chairman of the 
House Committee on Migration. It was 
created originally to study the vast popula- 
tion shifts following the Dust Bowl and cther 
agricultural dislocations in the Middle West. 
Because he was a Californian and the first 
great movement of migrants had been to this 
State, he was selected as chairman of the 
committee. It was supposed to be a sectional 
problem. 

ToLan soon discovered it was not confined 
to one State, but was Nation-wide in scope. 
Quietly and without fanfare he broadened his 
committee’s study to include the whole coun- 
try. Its interim reports already issued form 
the most searching and illuminating revela- 
tions of agrarian insecurity ever presented to 
Congress and have resulted in frank admis- 
sion that the wanderings of masses of agri- 
cultural workers is a matter of Federal rather 
than solely of State concern. 

Now the Tolan committee has been as- 
signed a new task—the study of defense 
migration. And from that it already is look- 
ing even further into the future to discover, 
if possible, what will be the problems of post- 
defense migration. They bid fair to over- 
shadow all others. 

If, when the economic readjustments come 
after the defense crisis has passed, there is 
a@ way to keep workers occupied in their own 
communities instead of embarking on futile 
hegiras from one part of the country to the 
other in search of work, John Tolan and his 
committee are likely to find that way. They 
know why the American worker leaves home. 
They know what is necessary to keep him 
from leaving. 

Through the months of committee hear- 
ings, through the present sessions during 
which administrative heads of the Govern- 
ment are being questioned, Chairman ToLan 
has guided his committee’s work with rare 
skill. He seldom says much, asks few ques- 
tions himself, but sees to it that committee 
members search out the truth. 

When and if Congress gets ready to act upon 
constructive legislation to stabilize the Na- 
tion’s working population it will have, in the 
record this unpretentious Alamedan and his 
conferees have accumulated, the irrefutable 
facts upon which to base intelligent deci- 
sion. Bound up in that decision may be the 
happiness of American men and women for 
generations to come. 


TT Ace 


The Beauty of Missouri 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. WILLIAM L. NELSON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 8, 1941 


RADIO ADDRESS OF HON. WILLIAM L. 
NELSON, OF MISSOURI 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. Speaker, under 


| 
| leave to extend my remarks in the Rrc- 
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orp, I include the following speech which 
I made over radio station WINX, Wash- 
ington, in connection with Missouri So- 
ciety program on August 7: 


Missouri is a State of surpassing beauty. 
Nature made it so. Happily, while making 
this beauty accessible to the many, to the 
millions who seek the excitement of its 
crystal-clear and swiftly flowing streams, the 
solace of its wooded hills, the charm of its 
immense mountain-rimmed lakes, among the 
mightiest of such man-made sources of power 
and pleasure, or revel in satisfying pictures 
of pleaty as portrayed in farms of fabulous 
fatness, tLe beauty which God in his good- 
ness gave has not been destroyed. 

An unsurpassed system of highways makes 
accessible every section, while providing 
speed and travel comfort. At the same time 
the lure of quiet ways, of the out-of-doors, 
has not been lost. Great trees still beckon, 
providing shade for the visitor who has time 
enough and sense sufficient to enjoy life in 
its full and who really wants to be free. 

Ours is not an “overstuffed” State. About 
it there is nothing to suggest the ill-chosen 
parlor furniture of the suddenly-got-rich. 
No effort has been made to improve upon 
Nature, here at her best in every season. 

Truly it is matchless Missouri. Here in 
springtime are bursting buds and fragrant 
flowers—yes, fragrant as are wild crab-apple 
blossoms, not odorless as is the overexploited 
Japanese cherry, now commercialized in our 
Nation’s Capital. He-e, too, at planting time 
plows with polished share. made rcund upon 
round on ever-lessening lands while into the 
sweet-scented soil go magical multiplying 
nuggets of “silver” and “gold,” which with 
sun and shower, and finally frost, to follow, 
men in this great corn State mint inte money 
and measure in millions. Here, too, blue- 
grass, greatest of all grasses, grows best. 

In midsummer, as ripens the golden grain, 


“Painted binders, fleet upon fleet 
Careen through fields of waving wheat.” 


When the Ozark hills are colorful with red- 
bud, and snow banked, as it seems, with dog- 
wood and when acres of orchard are pink 
with promises of apples and peaches in 
plenty, spring passes as in a pageant. 

Following satisfying summer, with wheat 
in shock and hay in stack, roadsides once 
beautiful with wild roses are bordered by 
goldenrod and purple aster, symbols of vic- 
tory and royalty, the only such symbols as are 
loved by a people free and unfettered. Frost 
follows. Forests are aflame with color as oak, 
sassafras, hard maple, and other trees be- 
come bouquets of red, gold, and brilliant 
browns. Then it is that through the ghost- 
gray midst of matchless Missouri mornings 
comes the cheery covey call of bob white. 
Welcomed then is the beauty of winter in 
this scenic State. Wondrous is the white of 
a Missouri winter as it lulls into peace the 
prairies and crowns with heavenly whiteness 
the hills. 

The best was hers when this central State, 
located midway between the geographical 
and population centers, was made. It is— 


“Neither north nor south, nor east nor west, 
But part of each, of each the best.” 


Missouri, far enough north for hustle and 
far enough south for hospitality, is as diversi- 
fied as it is different. Here one may witness 
cotton pickers at work in fields far to the 
southeast, for ours is a State not only of 
diversity of resources but of magnificent dis- 
tances, while in the extreme northwest, many 
miles away, ice harvesters are cutting and 
storing a crop of comfort to come. 

The southern section of Missouri is one 
of swiftly flowing streams, of magnificent 
forests, of great springs, of immense caverns, 
and valleys as fair and fertile as are anywhere 
to be found. The daily flow of several of 
the larger springs is from 300,000,000 to 
500,000,000 gallons. 
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No camera can catch or pen portray the 
beauty of the Ozark country. Only when one 
has paused, as in prayer, at the silent sunset 
hour when all is still, all save the waters of 
the rivers and the smaller streams as they 
go singing to the sea; only when he has 
watched the purple haze and deeper shadows 
climb slowly up the heights as the last rays 
of the sun kiss the far hills; only when he has 
lingered, loath to leave, until the harvest 
moon has topped the mountains and made 
more silvery still the waters of lake and 
stream—only then can he understand. 

Foremost among the beautiful sections of 
our State is the Lake of the Ozarks country, 
the central feature of which is a lake 120 
miles long and having 1,400 miles of shore 
line. Instead of being surrounded by mud 
flats, as are many bodies of water, this lovely 
lake, to which thousands of visitors annually 
come for health and happiness, is bordered 
by beautiful tree-covered hills. 

While Missouri fully keeps pace with prog- 
ress, it discards not the old for that which 
has no further claim than newness. Old 
landmarks have not been destroyed. Old 
houses, set in groves of great trees, for in 
Missouri trees find their happy habitat, 
beckon and invite. Here may be found most 
interesting examples of early architecture. In 
fact, nowhere in all the Central West are 
there more old houses which seem to have 
souls, houses from which have come influ- 
ences such as are so sorely needed to save 
our Nation in the hour of storm. So, if you 
love scenery, if you love— 


“Old houses with vines running over, 
Houses set in a riot of roses and clover”— 


come to Missouri, “old Misscuri, fair Missouri.” 





Three Thousand Americans Petition Con- 
gress for House Concurrent Resolution 
No. 20, the Peace Resolution 
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or 


HON. LOUIS LUDLOW 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 5, 1941 


Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, the re- 
volting sense of humanity, aroused by the 
butchery that is going on in many parts 
of the world, is leading the people of 
America more and more to examine the 
resolution I introduced on February 27 
last—House Concurrent Resolution No. 
20—which proposes that the Western 
Hemisphere shall be made an arsenal of 
world peace, and that the Congress shall 
request the President “to invite the Amer- 
ican republics to send delegates to a con- 
ference to be held at the earliest practi- 
cable date in the city of Washington to 
offer to the nations now at war the serv- 
ices of the Western Hemisphere as a me- 
diator, to the end that the blessings of 
peace may be brought to a distraught 
world.” 

I have today introduced in the House 
of Representatives a mass of petitions, 
signed by 3,000 American citizens, most 
of whom are mothers, approving my 
resolution and urging the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs to give a hearing on it. 

Two splendid women, whose lives have 
been consecrated to the cause of peace, 
took upon themselves the task of circu- 


lating these petitions throughout the 
Union. It was a labor of love which 
made a heavy drain on their vitality 
and involved expenses which they them- 
selves paid. The Nation owes a debt of 
gratitude to them for their noble pur- 
pose and fine Christian service. I wish 
here and now to acknowledge my own 
deep personal obligation to Mrs. Charles 
H. Clark, of Los Angeles, Calif., and Mrs. 
Edna L. Moriarty, of Washington, D. C., 
the ladies to whom I refer. 

In transmitting the signed petitions to 
me for introduction, Mrs. Moriarty sent 
a covering letter, which I quote as 
follows: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., July 30, 1941. 
Hon. Lovis LupDLow, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. LupLow: On April 6 a group of 
American mothers decided to form a Ludlow 
Peace Group for the purpose of circulating 
a petition to urge passage of House Concur- 
rent Resolution No. 20, which you intro- 
duced in this session of Congress. Within 
a few weeks the signatures of almost 3,000 
American citizens in every part of the coun- 
try had been obtained. As a member of the 
organizing group I now have the pleasure of 
presenting these signed petitions to you. 

The international] events which have oc- 
curred since February 27, 1941, when you 
introduced this resolution, have made the 
hope of an immediate peace seem more re- 
mote. It is clear, however, that the signers 
of these petitions have clearly declared 
themselves in favor of peace rather than 
war. They expect and demand that the 
Members of Congress who were elected on 
@ peace, and not a war, platform will devote 
their time and energies to the realization of 
@ peaceful world order. For when this war 
comes to an end, as it eventually must, we 
feel that the United States will be the Na- 
tion best qualified to assume the responsi- 
bility for establishing the new world order 
necessary for a lasting peace. This contribu- 
tion, we believe, can only be made if the 
United States refrains from entering the 
present conflict. 

Very truly yours, 
(Mrs.) Epna L. Moriarty. 


These petitions, numerously signed as 
they are, represent only a small part of 
the evidence which is piling up indicating 
that the people of .America, while they 
are in favor of strong and adequate 
national defense, would be pleased if 
this peace resolution were adopted. 
Many are the persons who agree with the 
organization known as Women United, 
headquarters in New York City, which 
adopted this resolution: 

The time has now come when, under the 
leadership of our President, a decisive step 
should be made for peace; therefore we sug- 
gest that Congress pass the Ludlow peace 
resolution, requesting the President to call a 
peace conference in Washington of delegates 
from all the American countries. 


I have received enough telegrams, let- 
ters, and postal cards approving my resO- 
lution to fill an entire issue of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL ReEcorD. These missives are 
an outpouring of the Nation’s hope that 
our great Christian Nation may take the 
lead in rescuing civilization from the 
horrors and destruction of war. Space 
limitations only make it possible for me 
to quote briefly from some of these com- 
munications, as follows: 

Cardinal William H. O’Connell, Brigh- 
ton, Mass.: 

There is no doubt in my mind that the 
American people desire a cessation of this 
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stupid and brutal war and I may add that 
no one can doubt their desire to keep out 
of the conflict. 


Rev. Harry Emerson Fosdick, pastor of 
Riverside Church, New York City: 


I strongly commend your resolution to 
promote peace by calling a conference of the 
American republics to offer the nations now 
at war the services of the Western Hemi- 
sphere as a mediator. This is the only hope- 
ful and constructive way I see out of the 
present crisis. 


Dr. Francis H. Rowley, president, Mas- 
sachusetts Society for Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals and American Hu- 
mane Education Society, Boston, Mass.: 


I am simply writing this to say that I am 
in hearty sympathy with Harry Emerson Fos- 
dick in what he wrote you on May 26. Surely 
it would be one of the greatest things, as you 
say, if the moving hand of history were to 
write into the record of civilization the words 
upon the statue erected by the Argentines 
and Chileans. 


Mrs. W. H. O’Toole, secretary of Par- 
cots of America, 2176 Caroll Avenue, St. 
Paul, Minn.: 


Thank you for your great effort to bring 
about peace for all mankind. 


Miss Pauline Adams, 511 New Hyde 
Park Road, New Hyde Park, N. Y.: 


Peace could be made if the people could 
vote their choice. I pray that your peace 
proposal is put on the floor. 


Mrs. Frank H. Lutz, secretary, and 
many other members of the Friday After- 
noon Literary Club, of Indianapolis, Ind.: 


We, the members of the Friday Afternoon 
Literary Club, most heartily endorse your 
peace resolution of 1941. 

As mothers of these boys, who are now fac- 
ing the prospects of war, we pray with all our 
hearts that America’s sons should not be sent 
to this war We agree that the United States 
is the only country that could assume the 
role as peacemaker. 

God grant that we may faithfully perform 
our duties as a good neighbor to serve hu- 
manity and to bring a voice to the peace table 
free of hate and intolerance. It is our sincere 
hope that Congress will not delay in adopting 
this resolution. 

May God bless you in your effort to bring 
peace and tranquillity to a distraught world. 


Miss M. Sattler, 3650 North Capitol 
Avenue, Indianapolis, Ind.: 


I think your resolution is wonderful. Just 
wonderful. 
Ronald A. Foster, manager, United 


States Fidelity & Guaranty Co., Indian- 
apolis, Ind.: 


I think it is one of the most truly noble 
gestures that have been considered in this 
country for a long time. No one can predict 
what can come of it, but it seems awful to 
watch this beautiful country drift into the 
horrors of war and a mortgage upon the lives 
and efforts of several generations, without 
making every effort to prevent it, and enough 
people may feel as we do that this will be 
the beginning of a really important achieve- 
ment. 


Miss Eva Holder, 735 Southeast Thirty- 
second Avenue, Portland, Oreg.: 

Your ideas and plans expressed in this bill 
at once appealed to me as being very worthy 
and also very practical, very sound, and the 
only truly peace effort made recently. 


William B. Noe!'ke, 4423 Park Avenue, 
Indianapolis, Ind.: 


It is one of the few proposals made in 
Congress that are based on a practical view 
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and understanding of world conditions. The 
common people have suffered enough from 
wars not of their own making in recent years. 
Thousands who do not write you are with 
you in your worthy efforts. 


Mr. Arthur Graves Granfield, 2033 
Park Avenue, Detroit, Mich.: 


That is the most statesmanlike proposal 
I have read in some time. Congratulations. 


Dr. William C. Dennis, president of 
Earlham College, Richmond, Ind.: 

I believe that the effect of this resolution 
will be altogether good and if I were a Mem- 
ber of Congress I would vote for its passage. 


F. Wertgen, Garden Home, Oreg.: 


Your resolution certainly takes the only 
sane position in the prevailing madness. 


O. D. Hill, 1580 Lee Street, Charleston, 
W. Va.: 

Every true follower of the teachings of the 
Prince of Peace is with you, not only in 
America but throughout the world. 


Mrs. Avery H. Clisbee, 4 Everett Street, 
Malden, Mass.: 

I am highly in accord with your resolution 
to arrange for a peace mediation and have 
written the President commending your pro- 
posal. 


Mrs. Lillian Deinbrow, 3102 Derbyshire 
Road, Cleveland, Ohio: 

I am proud of your good work for human 
betterment. I am 100 percent with your res- 
olution. 


Rev. Frank D. Campbell, Dawson, IIl.: 


I congratulate you upon your efforts for 
peace. 


Hon. Frederick E. Schortemeier, for- 
mer secretary of state of Indiana, Indian- 
apolis, Ind.: 


I believe you are on exactiy the right track. 


Mrs. D. M. Coppock, 68 West Third 
Street, Peru, Ind.: 


I brought your resolution up before the 
League of Women Voters. We passed support 
of it in a group of twenty-some people with 
only one dissenting vote. I think your plan 
is the best one offered. The United States 
is now in a strong enough position as to 
production to make Hitler listen to reason, 
also to make England willing to negotiate. 


Harry L. Pfeiffer, 334 Richland Ave- 
nue, San Francisco, Calif.: 


I hope you will continue to fight for this 
idea of yours, as it ts a good one, and 
also see that we do not meddle in this 
mess, but mind our own business. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Wysor Klingberg, 945 
Manning Avenue, Los Angeles, Calif.: 


Your resolution is the most constructive 
suggestion made by any statesman in this 
country or abroad. 


’Daniel J. Downing, 140 State Street, 
Albany, N. Y.: 


I think your resolution is splendid, and 
I am strongly in favor of its adoption by 
both Houses of Congress without delay. 


Mrs. E. Louis Preston, 1646 Kemble 
Street, Utica, N. Y.: 

In reading your peace resolution of 1941 
in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, you are to 
be commended for your historic remarks. 
May God grant that the sense of America 
can be directed along these lines, and may 
He give men like you courage to fight the 
good fight. 


C. Hanneman, 336 Parkville Avenue, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.: 

I want to commend you for the splendid 
efforts you are making to prevent our Gov- 
ernment from becoming embroiled in this 
terrible mess in Europe. 


Mary M. O’Brien, 3564 Ejighty-first 
Street, Jackson Heights, Long Island: 


Keep up the good work. The majority of 
Americans are behind you. 


P. A. Hartman, 1658 Eleventh Avenue, 
San Francisco, Calif.: 

Never in world history has been presented 
such an opportunity to save mundane in- 
habitants from self-destruction. Please 
carry on the good work. 


Miss Frances Etten, 402 North Curtis 
Avenue, Alhambra, Calif.: 


Many of us think one of the best things 
the present administration has done is to 
foster the friendship between the various 
states in this hemisphere and your resolu- 
tion offers a magnificent opportunity to 
make this solidarity work. 


Rev. Harvey Daniel Hoover, Lutheran 
Theological Seminary, Gettysburg, Pa.: 


Allow me to commend you heartily for 
your efforts to keep peace and bring about 
Peace elsewhere. 


Miss Lenora Craley, 1323 East Market 
Street, Warren, Ohio: 


That is a magnificent gesture. I hope you 
follow so steadfastly, so unflinchingly, it be- 
comes reality. 


“Ugly Duckling”—Another Sell-Out of 
the American Merchant Marine 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRED BRADLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 8, 1941 


Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, in our feverish haste to aid 
Britain we are continually recommit- 
ting the follies of 1918. 

The unfortunate part about it is that 
in many instances our own shortsighted- 
ness will again place us in an unfavor- 
able economic position after this war is 
over. 

We all remember the famous “bridge 
of ships” which we built in 1918 and 
which at the conclusion of the war were 
absolutely useless except for scrap iron. 
Today we are recommitting that same 
folly, and why? Is it because it all may 
be a part of a definite program designed 
to assure Britain’s continued supremacy 
of the seas after this war is over? 

Under the Lease Lend Act we have 
been giving Britain a number of our 
latest merchant cargo vessels construct- 
ed under our Merchant Marine Act of 
1936, and there are no finer vessels of 
their kind afloat in the world today. 
These beautiful craft are fast, they are 
economical, they are safe—insuring 
safety for their sailors and safety for 
their cargo. These ships, in our hands at 
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the end of this war, would put our mer- 
chant marine on a parity with the mer- 
chant marine of the world. But we are 
transferring these ships to Britain. 

Mr. Speaker, the facilities of our ship- 
yards are not only presently swamped 
with the building of our two-ocean Navy 
and in continuing to build more of this 
modern type of merchant vessel, but, in 
addition, these shipyards, and many 
others—for which the Government is 
providing the funds for their construc- 
tion—are now engaged in building the 
“ugly duckling” which we are told will be 
the World War No. 2 “bridge of ships.” 
Seven hundred and thirty-one of these 
“ugly ducklings” have been ordered; 
they will be our scrap yard of tomorrow. 
They are only a 9-knot-an-hour craft, 
are outdated by at least 30 years, and 
totally unsuited to the world commerce 
of tomorrow. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, in war service there 
is a vast difference between the two. 
Your 18-knot vessel is an elusive target 
for submarine and aircraft alike. Your 
9-knot “ugly duckling” is, as its name im- 
plies, an easy prey to the hawks of war. 
No convoy can travel faster than its 
slower component, and so why make the 
“ugly duckling” to cling to the tail of the 
swan? 

And after this war is over once again 
we will find ourselves in the battle for 
world trade and will soon find that the 
“ugly duckling” has, indeed, been the 
sell-out of the American merchant 
marine. 

This entire subject is admirably treat- 
ed in an editorial written by Clarence 
Martin, Los Angeles Commercial News 
of July 18, 1941, which I include here- 
with as part of these remarks. 

[From the Los Angeles Commercial News of 
July 18, 1941] 
IN OUR OPINION 
(By Clarence Martin) 

The President has asked Congress for an- 
other huge appropriation fo: both naval and 
merchant ship construction, and according 
to Washington sources the bulk of the 
money earmarked for Maritime Commission 
construction will be used for the so-called 
emergency-type vessel. 

That is to say the United States will build 
several hundred more ships with reciprocat- 
ing engines and with a speed of about 10 
knots. 

Almost anyone will agree that one of the 
great faults of the American merchant ma- 
rine of a few years ago was that almost all 
of our ships were of the same type built 
during and after the World War—slow, 
wasteful, and a headache to the operators, 

Confidential papers pubiished after the 
World War reveal that the British encour- 
aged the construction of the so-called Hog 
Island ship for two reasons. The Hog Island- 
ers were quickly built and served their pur- 
pose fairly well, but also they removed any 
serious threat of competition with British 
shipping in the post-war period. 

We don’t know, of course, if the British 
follow the same reasoning in the present 
war, but if they do we know they are ex- 
ceedingly foolish. A 10-knot steamship is 
easy prey to submarines and an easy mark 
for bombers, while a 19-knot vessel can and 
has proven its ability to escape. 

Moreover, the Maritime Commission itself 
has declared that one modern 19-knot vessel 
is equal to two of the obsolete type, in that 
it will deliver twice the cargo at considerable 
saving in operating expense. 

The only excuse the Maritime Commission 
Officials give for a return to the emergency 








type of construction is that there might be 
difficulty in securing sufficient quantities of 
the modern turbines or Diesels. 

The Maritime Commission has been more 
than active in encouraging the construction 
of new shipyards—even to the extent of pro- 
viding the funds for the building of the 
yards and generous contracts to keep them 
b 


usy. 

Yet we know of no similar effort to increase 
the production of turbines and motors which 
would turn the coming fleet of “lame ducks” 
into a serviceable merchant-marine unit of 
which any nation could be proud. 

In other words, in the hysterical effort to 
produce ships of any kind in quantity and 
at once, someone in Washington is at once 
unwilling to seek the better engine -and is 
willing to burden this country with ships 
which will be a source of grief and loss for 
years to come. 

We feel sure that in the space of a fort- 
night we could turn up reports on a half 
dozen Pacific coast plants, many of them 
working at half capacity, each or them able 
to turn our turbines or Diesels or essential 
parts. We feel equally sure that a canvass 
of eastern industrial centers would disclose a 
similar condition. We would like to know 
why these plants are not building the tur- 
bines and Diesel engines the Maritime Com- 
mission says we cannot get. 

Steamship men generally are bitter and dis- 
gusted when the subject of the emergency 
ship is brought up, especially so on the Pacific 
coast where severe competition between fast 
modern and obsolete ships is an old story. 
But these same men are reluctant to protest, 
for many recall unpleasant experiences in ex- 
pressing the desires of this area. Which is 
exactly the sort of attitude to be expected in 
the very dictatorships these new emergency 
ships are supposed to defeat. 

We think it is time for the Maritime Com- 
mission to recognize thai the United States 
can produce turbines and motors as needed 
and to change its own obsolete method of 
closing ship contracts and to open the door 
to plants willing to build modern power 
units. 





Foreign Air Lines Get Airplanes Our 
Lines Need 
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EDITORIAL FROM THL CHICAGO HERALD- 
AMERICAN 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include the following editorial 
from the Chicago Herald-American, en- 
titled “Foreign Air Lines Get Airplanes 
Our Lines Need.” This item should be 
of interest to every taxpaying citizen, as 
it gives an insight into the administra- 
tion’s policy of benefiting foreign nations 
at the expense of the American public: 

[From the Chicago Herald-American] 
FOREIGN AIR LINES GET AIRPLANES OUR LINES 
NEED 

More airplanes for our American air lines 
has become an immediate and mandatory na- 
tional requirement, 
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The country now has 19 domestic lines. 

All are permitted to operate under the laws 
because all of them are deemed to be essen- 
tial; in point of fact, the Federal Govern- 
ment itself has long fostered and assisted the 
development of commercial aviation as a 
matter of sound national policy. 

With the country now engaged in mighty 
defense efforts, these commercial air lines are 
economically and strategically more impor- 
tant than ever before. Apart from their day 
and night transport service, the Army and 
Navy regard our civil transport planes as 
forming an indispensable reserve nucleus for 
any emergency, which is now only a fraction 
numerically of what it should be. 

Along their regular travel routes, the lines 
are conveying today one-third more pas- 
sengers, mail, and air express than they trans- 
ported last year. 

To do this, however, they have only 350 
planes all told—the same number-as they 
had nearly 2 years ago. . 

It is not the air lines’ fault that they are 
in need of planes which they do not possess. 

In preparation for the present increased 
traffic, the executives of the companies bought 
new planes and ordered still more constructed. 

Then the British came along with a de- 
mand for transport planes, and the American 
companies were compelled by the Govern- 
ment to give up 103 of their ships. 

Presumably, these transport planes were 
sent to England for military use, and un- 
doubtedly some of them have been put to 
that use. 

But it is a fact that the British are not 
only maintaining their own commercial air 
lines intact, but have even been extending 
them. 

Likewise, the Dutch, who also are seeking 
American airplanes at Washington, are keep- 
ing up their commercial air services in east 
Asia. 

In other words, American aviation has been 
constricted and prevented from obtaining 
badly needed planes, and has even been 
bereft of planes, for the benefit of foreign 
mercantile aviation. 

There is, as might be surmised, a bottle- 
neck in this unfortunate situation. 

That bottleneck is the War Department. 

Other governmental departments have rec- 
ognized that some part of our big airplane 
production must go to our own air services. 

But the Secretary of War remains obdu- 
rate, and continues to need to be convinced. 

Undoubtedly, though, Secretary Stimson 
will find himself convinced as soon as Con- 
gress and the American people begin to un- 
derstand the amazing circumstances. 





Address Delivered by Viscount Halifax, 
British Ambassador 
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HON. SCHUYLER OTIS BLAND 


OF VIRGINIA 
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Friday, August 8, 1941 


SPEECH DELIVERED AT A DINNER OF THE 
FEDERAL BAR ASSOCIATION, WASHING- 
TON, D. C., JUNE 16, 1941 


Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following address delivered 
by His Excellency the Right Honorable 
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the Viscount Halifax, British Ambassador 
to the United States, at a dinner of the 
Federal Bar Association in Washington, 
D. C., June 16, 1941: 


It is a great pleasure to be the guest of the 
Federal Bar Association, even if that pleasure 
has been mingled with some apprehension 
at meeting so many representatives of the 
legal profession. Lawyers as a race are people 
whom I have always held in considerable 
respect; such respect, indeed, that I have al- 
ways wished to keep them «ut a distance. The 
further I was away the safer I felt. 

A friend of mine high in the legal profes- 
sion in Ergland once told me that a friend 
of his, even higher, had said to him, “when I 
was young at ‘the bar I lost a lot of cases I 
ought to have won. After I got older I won a 
lot of cases I ought to have lost. Substantial 
justice, therefore, has been done.” That at- 
titude of mind is typical of the legal profes- 
sion as a whole and shows what broad- 
minded views lawyers can sometimes take. 

But one special reason for pleasure at be- 
ing your guest is the fact that your society so 
definitely represents one side in this stu- 
pendous struggle in which we are now en- 
gaged. 

Those who stand for the law are today the 
lineal descendants of innumerable men re- 
nowned in their generation who have realized 
what the development of law has meant to 
human society. 

All human progress has depended upon the 
conception of law between nations, between 
the state and the individual, and between 
individuals. And law has been the means by 
which respect has been secured for the 
pledged word, security has been given against 
injustice, and liberty has been protected. 

No society, nat.onal or international, can 
possibly exist if no value attaches to the 
pledged word. Life indeed always proceeds 
on the basis of probability rather than of 
certainty, ard it is by assurances and under- 
takings that we attempt to reinforce this 
basis of probability. 

Without this, life speedily reverts to the 
Jungle in which men live in perpetual fear, 
much as the untutored tribesmen of the 
northwest frontier of India used to live, and 
live still in some parts. 

To protect liberty and to secure men 
against injustice has been the object of the 
great constitutional instruments which have 
made your history and ours—Magna Carta, 
habeas corpus, Declaration of Independence, 
Bill of Rights, and, in the sphere of legisla- 
tion, the great reform bill in England, passed, 
I am glad to think, by my great-grandfather, 
Lord Grey, and the passing of which my own 
grandfather, then a member of the House of 
Commons, was able to announce to the crowd- 
ed House had been by 1 vote—302 to 301. 

We have constantly seen, therefore, three 
stages in this long process. First, the asser- 
tion by the state of the main principles which 
it deemed important; second, the develop- 
ment of practical machinery for giving effect 
to them, such as, for example, the develop- 
ment of trial by jury; and, thirdly, the pro- 
tection of these principles by the courts. 

It is interesting to observe the different 
methods by which you and we have sought to 
restrict the executive from interfering with 
the legislature and with the judiciary. 

We have followed different plans, which I 
do not here discuss, but one matter may be 
of interest and is not perhaps generally known 
either here or in England. On each occasion 
of the opening of Parliament, after the King’s 
speech has been formally read, each House 
meets again later in the day, and the Lord 
Chancelor and the Speaker, respectively, 
“having,” as the phrase goes, “for the sake 
of greater accuracy secured a copy,” read the 
Royal speech again. But before they do this 
in each House the leader rises and asks leave 
to introduce a bill concerning either select 
vestries (whatever they are) or outlaws, in 
order to assert the right of Parliament to 
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legislate apart from the permission given in 
the speech. 

As a result of this development we have 
both learned that law and liberty are opposite 
sides of the same coin, and that neither will 
long exist without the other. 

It has been natural therefore that we should 
have been led on from law to liberty, and that 
as the idea of liberty has grown, so law has 
more and more come to be the outward and 
visible expression of the common social 
thought and conscience of the Nation. 

On these twin foundations the United 
States and the British Commonwealth of 
Nations have both tried to find the right 
balance between the individual and the 
state, and have both stood for the same 
standards between states. Both still have 
work to do. We, having learned the lesson 
that you taught us in 1776, have realized that 
freedom is the true foundation, not of uni- 
formity but of unity. That process is com- 
piete in our dominions, is still in course of 
development in the Crown colonies, and most 
of all is taking shape in the great dependency 
of India. 

I would have you keep certain broad facts 
in mind when people speak of India. There 
is a total population of 350,000,000, of which 
roughly one-quarter is included in the Indian 
states. 

Of the three-quarters in British India, 177,- 
000,000 roughly are Hindus, and nearly 70,- 
000,000 Moslems. 

British India itself is divided into 11 prov- 
inces, some the size of France, under Indian 
ministers, presided over by an Indian prime 
minister, to which are entrusted all internal 
affairs of the province, including justice, 
police, education, health, irrigation, agricul- 
ture, and so on. These ministers are respon- 
sible to the legislature and to the electorate, 
subject only to certain safeguards in the 
hands of the governor, for the maintenance 
of peace in grave emergency and for the pro- 
tection of minorities 

The difficulty of full responsible govern- 
ment at the center is therefore twofold. 
Firstly, that it necessarily implies control by 
British Indian politicians of all India matters, 
such as tariffs, communications, and central 
finance, in which the Indian states are as 
closely interested as the British Indian prov- 
inces. Here clearly the solution must be that 
incorporated in the Government of India Act, 
1935, namely, the federation under certain 
safeguards for the efficient maintenance of 
defense and conduct of foreign policy 

The second difficulty arising in the center 
is the distribution of power between Hindus 
and Moslems, and that problem can only be 
solved by agreement of the great communi- 
ties, which is not yet forthcoming. 

But I hope I have said enough to show that 
our purpose in India is to work for a United 
States of India, free to manage its own affairs, 
and based on the agreement of its several 
component parts, British India and the States, 
Hindus and Moslems. We shall do whatever 
we can to achieve this end, for just as the 
airplane is built for the air, the race horse to 
gallop, the cow to give milk, so the Anglo- 
Saxon race can work for no other end than 
that of liberty. Nor do either you or we un- 
derstand any purpose of treatment of policy 
except interpreted in terms of freedom. 

We have often asked ourselves what is the 
mental picture that we see when we think of 
England. Is it the white cliffs of Dover or 
some familiar country scene of which we have 
memories, green fields, hedgerows, the smell 
of nettles in a dusty lane? I have a picture 
of gulls wheeling over the Yorkshire hills on 
a stormy day; or, again, it may be some great 
industrial district such as Sheffield in the 
West Riding of Yorkshire, or the picture may 
come to us in terms of persons or long-forgot- 
ten impressions of a happier past. For some 
it will have meant one or all of these things. 
But today I venture to think that when we 
think of England, we think rather of the per- 
sonification in one unit of the single will of 


40,000,000 people for the defense of liberty—a 
cause for which they are ready to throw 
everything into the scales: Luxuries, com- 
fort, convenience, life itself. And it is be- 
cause we know that the moral values which 
have brought us to this conclusion are yours 
no less than ours, and because we know that, 
holding this faith, you are giving us in ever 
increasing volume the material means neces- 
sary to secure victory, we are supremely con- 
fident of the issue of this grim contest with 
which the world is now being torn. 


Rule by the Minority 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRANK C. OSMERS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 8, 1941 


EDITORIAL BY JACOB W. BINDER 


Mr. OSMERS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Resc- 
ORD, I wish to include an editorial written 
by my friend Jacob W. Binder, civic lead- 
er, and executive secretary of the Bergen 
County Chamber of Commerce, in the 
chamber’s August bulletin: 
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A minority governs this Nation today. 

This minority dictates the policies of the 
Government. 

This minority wants us to enter the Euro- 
pean war. 

Polls taken in different sections of the 
Nation oppose our entry into the war by 
percentages ranging from 70 to 75 percent. 

There ‘s 100-percent agreement on arming 
the Nation for defense, no matter what the 
cost may be. 

There is no agreement es to the imposition 
of our ideals—civic, economic, cultural, re- 
ligious—on the peoples of the whole world. 

These ideals satisfy us. They may be un- 
acceptable to other nations. But the mi- 
nority insists they must be imposed and 
enforced. 

To do that will require great sums of 
money, huge armies, navies, and airplanes, 
The cost of them can come from only one 
source—the people. 

To provide the money, new taxes to the 
extent of many billions of dollars are to be 
levied upon the whole people. 

The people are told they must do without 
many things which have become part of the 
American standard of living. 

They must buy defense bonds. These must 
be paid for out of the wages they have re- 
ceived for their labor, not by bookkeeping. 

If they do not buy, it is darkly hinted that 
to pay for these bonds, enforced savings, 
through deductions from their pay envelopes, 
may be made. 

Their purchase of new motorcars and the 
use of cars they now own may be rigidly 
restricted. 

They will be told what they may buy on the 
deferred-payment plan—if anything. 

Many small factories must close because 
they can get no raw material. 

Ali must be prepared, we are told, for 
“blood and sweat and tears.” 

The things produced as a result of these 
sacrifices may be sold or lent or given to 
such nations as this minority shall choose. 

At least one nation has accepted such goods 
and sold its own in trade in competition with 
our products. 
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When and as these conditions are sensed 
by the majority—75 percent—of our people, 
some embarrassing questions may be asked 
of this minority now governing the Nation. 

On that day clear and unequivocal answers 
had better be ready. 

No oil for heat? No gas for the car? Half- 
pound of butter per week? 

One hundred and twenty million people 
will ask, “Who says so?” 


The St. Lawrence Seaway and the Florida 
Ship Canal Projects 
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Or 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 7, 1941 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, the St. 
Lawrence seaway and the Florida ship 
canal projects are coupled together in an 
omnibus bill. Experts will have no end 
of difficulty in naming the picture de- 
fense. But they will persist and may 
prevail. 

Meanwhile, a long suffering people con- 
cerned about rising prices, threats of 
inflation, and tax burdens, are becoming 
articulate. 

I present today a letter received from 
Dr. Andrew F. McBride, of Paterson. N. J., 
a gentleman of medicine, letters, and ex- 
perience, one-time commissioner of labor 
of the State of New Jersey, generally 
hailed as Passaic County’s dean cf de- 
mocracy because of his years of service 
to the Democratic Party. Dr. McBride’s 
message is timely; it is food for thought. 

The letter follows: 


PaTERSON, N. J., August 5, 1941. 
Hon. Gordon CANFIELD, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Gorpon: Ir common with all 
others who are sincerely and genuinely in- 
terested in our Nation and its people, its 
progress and its preservation, I am deeply 
concerned by the ever-increasing tax burden 
the people in every walk of life are being 
called to bear. 

Now, I am aware that freedom is worth 
paying for, even if it hurts to do so, but 
feeling as I do, unless we honestly try to do 
something about it and are able to justify 
every dollar that is imposed by Government 
on its people, then are we likely to lose even 
our freedom. Now, I say this justifiably be- 
cause increasing discontent causes people to 
become disturbed and robbed of their better 
judgment, causing them to do things that 
they would not think of doing ordinarily. 
Discouragement begets despair; this in turn 
is followed by desperation. When people are 
discouraged things happen—anything can, 
and usually does, under such circumstances. 
Hence my fear regarding freedom. 

If constructive good may result after a 
comprehensive study of the tax question as 
proposed in a bill by Congressman ANGELL in 
a speech delivered in the House of Represent- 
atives July 3, 1941, I would ask your kind in- 
dulgence in giving it your earnest consider- 
ation, and if you agree some real good is likely 
to come through its passage, then may I ask 
you to support it. 

Very sincerely yours, 
ANDREW F. McBrIveE. 








Mr. Speaker, Congressman ANGELL’s 
resolution calls for a commission of 14 
House and Senate Members‘and laymen 
to compile, analyze, and report upon the 
facts in relation to the overlapping, con- 
flict, and pyramiding of the intergovern- 
mental structure among the tax-levying 
units of the Federal, State, and local gov- 
ernments, the commission also being di- 
rected to recommend a program to in- 
tegrate and unify the entire tax struc- 
ture. It should be promptly and seri- 
ously considered. 





Labor’s Stand on St. Lawrence Seaway 
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LETTERS FROM DETROIT LABOR ORGANI- 
ZATIONS 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I wish to include the following let- 
ters, which state the position of labor on 
the St. Lawrence seaway and power 
project: 

GREATER DETROIT ¢ND WAYNE 

County INDUSTRIAL UNION COUNCIL, 

Detroit, Mich. 
Hon. J. J. MANSFIELD, 

Chairman, House Rivers and Harbors 
Committee, House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: The St. Lawrence seaway project 
which is being considered by your committee 
at the present time is of vital interest to the 
public, and particularly to labor, and should 
be of vital interest to the National Govern- 
ment from a defense angle at this time. 

We realize that powerful lobbies of the 
railroads and the seaboard States may be 
giving you a wrongly colored picture of the 
situation. 

The most natural shipbuilding territory in 
the world is certainly not on the seaboard, 
but across several hundred miles’ of territory 
of the Great Lakes in a position naturally 
defended from all enemies of the country. 


Certainly a great portion of the United . 


States will be benefited by lower freight rates 
caused by this inland seaway. 

For labor of this territory this development, 
coupled with the present industrial areas of 
Michigan and close to the natural facilities 
needed in the manufacture, means the great- 
est and most economical industrial area of 
all times. 

We solicit your most earnest effort to give 
to the people of America the St. Lawrence 
seaway and power project. 

Respectfully yours, 
Tracy M. DOLL, 
President. 
Avucust 4, 1941. 
Hon. J. J. MANSFIELD, 
Chairman, House Rivers and Harbors 
Committee, Washington, D. C.: 

We desire to place before your honorable 
committee the position of our Federation of 
Labor in Detroit in support of the Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence seaway and power project. 
This most desirable development has already 
been too long delayed. 

The section of our Nation contiguous to 
the Great Lakes district is one of the best 
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industrial developed sections of the country. 
Its value to the Nation in times of emergency 
is now demonstrated by the fact that the 
Government has turned to the Great Lakes 
district as the natural arsenal. 

An orderly expansion and development of 
this section of the United States definitely 
requires that it be made acceptable to ocean- 
going boats. 

Surely the selfish opposition of the rail- 
roads and eastern manufacturers should not 
be permitted to continue to deprive the 
people of this country of the benefits that 
can come from the development of the Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence seaway. 

The ability of science to harness water 
power and make it the servant of man relieves 
the human family of the dangerous and 
drudgerous work in taking coal from the 
bowels of the earth. The potential water- 
power development of the Great Lakes-St. 
Lawrence seaway will be a great contributing 
factor to lightening the load from the backs 
of those who are now employed in drudgery 
and danger, and, we might add, at subnormal 
wages. 

The Great Lakes district will need the work 
necessary to its development to keep its 
People employed, and the shipbuilding and 
manufacturing to be developed here after the 
war will provide work opportunities for men 
who otherwise will be thrown out on the 
Government for support. 

We therefore urge you and your associates 
on the House Rivers and Harbors Committee 
to report this project immediately. 

Very truly yours, 
DETROIT AND WAYNE COUNTY 
’ FEDERATION OF LAEOR, 
FRANK X. MartTEL, President. 





Joint Income-Tax Returns for Married 
Couples 
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Mr. WHEAT. Mr. Speaker, on August 
4 I voted against the provision contained 
in the defense revenue bill of 1941, which 
was then before this House, that would 
have made mandatory joint income-tax 
returns for married couples. I opposed 
this provision of the tax bill for three 
reasons: First, it is unconstitutional; sec- 
ond, it is a tax on marriage; and third, it 
destroys the equality of men and women. 

Relative to the first point, I wish to 
call to your attention the fact that the 
Supreme Court of the United States in 
1931 held that an identical provision in 
the Wisconsin income-tax act was un- 
constitutional as constituting a dapriva- 
tion of property without due process of 
law. In the decision of the case Hoeper 
v. Tax Commission of Wisconsin (284 
U. S. 206) the Supreme Court said “that 
which is not in fact the taxpayers’ income 
cannot be made such by calling it in- 
come.” This is essentially what such a 
provision as the one we had under con- 
sideration attempted to do. What the 
Supreme Court held was that this tax on 
the income of one person as measured in 
part by the income of another person 
was a denial of property without due 
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process of law under the fourteenth 
amendment. 

On numerous occasions the Supreme 
Court has held that the guaranty 
against the denial of property without 
due process of law under the fifth 
amendment prohibiting such action by 
the United States is identical with the 
guaranty contained in the fourteenth 
amendment against such action by the 
State. Consequently, it is very likely 
that the decision in this case relative to 
the Wisconsin statute would be followed 
by the Supreme Court in any case rela- 
tive to the constitutionality of such a 
provision in a Federal income-tax law. 
Therefore it would have been very un- 
desirable to have adopted this provision. 

In the second place this is a tax on 
marriage. It would be a direct reversal 
of the normal and accepted policy to- 
ward marriage on the part of the Federal 
Government as exemplified in the in- 
come-tax law for more than 25 years. 
We have always granted larger personal 
exemptions to married persons than to 
single persons. In addition, we have 
always allowed exemptions for children 
and for other dependents. But now 
these allowances and exemptions will be 
made meaningless because the added tax 
burden on a husband and wife in all 
likelihood will be much greater than the 
tax savings that would result from the 
personal-income exemptions for married 
persons and the allowances for de- 
pendents. 

Under the plea of a national-defense 
emergency the Treasury is urging us to 
abandon a long-established principle of 
our normal tax law without giving any 
consideration to the merits upon which 
that principle has been established. I 
really do not believe that there are any 
couples contemplating matrimony that 
would fail to marry if this added tax 
burden should be imposed upon them 
under this provision, but it certainly does 
seem illogical to place upon such couples 
an added burden because they do marry. 

In the third place, I strongly opposed 
this provision of the bill because I be- 
lieve that it tends to destroy the equality 
bet-veen men and women anc the inde- 
pendence of married women from the 
domination of their husbands. Suca 
equality and independence on the part 
of women has been won only as a con- 
sequence of a long struggle. It is un- 
necessary for me to point out that under 
the common law a wife had no effective 
property rights apart from he: husband. 
She was placed in a state of subjugation 
under the domination and control] of her 
husband. Now, for more than a century 
women in this country have been strug- 
glinz to secure equality of treatment so 
far as their property rights were con- 
cerned. As early as 1839 Mississippi 
passed legislation to free married women 
from the tutelage and control of their 
husbands relative to their property. 
Nine years later Pennsylvania, Indiana, 
and New York followed this fine exam- 
ple; and in 1850 California and Wisconsin 
took similar steps. Before the end of the 
last century in at least three-fourths of 
the States a wife could own and control 
tll of her property apart from her hus- 
band, and in more than two-thirds of 
the States she had the right and title 
to her own earnings. 
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During the past 40 years much addi- 
tional legislation has been passed by the 
States removing discriminations and bur- 
dens on the property rights of married 
women. Let us not forget that one of 
the major reasons why women were so 
desirous of obtaining the right of the 
franchise under the Federal Constitution 
was because they were so anxious to 
terminate the discriminations against 
them that existed in the laws of the sev- 
eral States. And after the adoption of 
the nineteenth amendment by the United 
States, women have devoted adritional 
energies toward securing its enactment 
of State legislation granting them equal- 
ity with men. 

It would appear obvious that if a joint 
return is required of the husband and 
wife upon which the taxes of husband and 
the wife are assessed on the basis of their 
joint income, the equality and independ- 
ence of women are destroyed thereby, 
since there would be imposed upon the 
property or income of the wife a tax that 
is not solely based upon her property or 
income, but which is based upon the 
property or income of the husband and 
wife considered together. I declare that 
the effect of such a provision would be 
to endanger the position and rights of 
married women that have been won after 
a long and hard struggle. A woman be- 
cause she was married will thereby have 
to pay a higher income tax as also would 
her husband. 

It is obvious that the enactment of a 
law requiring compulsory joint returns is 
a backward step toward the old and dis- 
credited view of women as chattels. By 
slow and painful steps women have 
gained certain significant rights, includ- 
ing the right to earn her own living, the 
right to dispose of her own income, and 
the right to pay her own taxes. If this 
provision of the bill becomes law, it would 
deprive women of the right to pay their 
own taxes. This, then, would constitute 
a step toward the subjugation of women 
and away from their equality. 

It seems to me to be clear that the ar- 
guments against the establishment of the 
compulsory joint return for a husband 
and wife are strong—in fact, they greatly 
outweigh whatever arguments may be 
made in favor of compulsory joint re- 
turns. After carefully considering these 
arguments and after giving them due 
weight I voted against compulsory joint 
returns and I do believe that such a 
vote is in the best interests of the country 
as a whole. 


The Cloakroom 
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Mr. LAMBERTSON. Mr. Speaker, why 
did William Allen White ever resign from 
that war committee? 


In “Union Now” with Britain there is 
a weakness that destroys our own Union. 

The majority leader of the Senate, on 
Tuesday, praised the Soviet for her fine 
accomplishments. 

National daylight saving time would 
add another hour for grim reflection, 
while shortening the nightmare period. 

The father of Greenbelt becomes the 
Governor of Puerto Rico. Rexford, in 
the name of dear old Russia, do your 
stuff. 

Three-quarters of all our defense con- 
tracts have gone to 56 big corporations. 
All the rest will sweat to pay the bills. 

If a President goes to meet an English 
premier in the Atlantic it is not for the 
purpose of planning a joint Sunday 
school moonlight boat cruise. 

Lowden, Hoover, and Landon ask that 
Congress put a stop to step-by-step pro- 
jection of the United States into unde- 
clared war. So do 80 percent of the 
people. 

California redwood for benches in the 
camp chapels and imported Mexican 
ponderosa pine for kitchen cupboards do 
not go well with broomsticks for guns. 

White House Cleaners: Worn-out and 
discarded political platforms, remade like 
new. Political linens cleaned and 
starched. Quick service. Phone: Frank- 
lin 0000. (Advertisement.) 

A college-graduate draftee told Sena- 
tor TUNNELL that “the boys in camps feel 
very much discouraged because they do 
not understand whether the Nation is 
actually imperiled or not.” 

The lease-lend policy was presented to 
the American people as a measure short 
of war. We insist that it be adminis- 
tered as a short-of-war measure—so 
speaks the militant House minority. 

Discovered: The National Guard was 
called into service before the Army was 
ready for them in order to help pass the 
Selective Service Act in Congress. This 
was the first political maneuver on the 
war front. 


Michigan Newspapers Expose the St. 
Lawrence Project as Untimely and 
Unwarranted 
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EDITORIALS FROM VARIOUS MICHIGAN 
NEWSPAPERS 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, while 
we are being asked to believe that the 
people of the great State of Michigan 
welcome the proposed St. Lawrence proj- 
ect, we cannot help perusing the edito- 
rials appearing in widely read Michigan 
newspapers and pointing out our inabil- 
ity to agree with the advocates of the St. 
Lawrence seaway. 
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As one editor aptly describes the situ- 
ation, there will be too much financial 
“digging” to do in meeting only a part of 
the requirement for national defense to 
justify any digging of ditches not neces- 
sary at this time. 

When you are prone to regard the citi- 
zens of the great State of Michigan as 
being in perfect accord with the St. Law- 
rence project, it may prove enlightening 
to read the following viewpoints on the 
subject from the pens of various Michi- 
gan editors. The editorials are as 
follows: 


[From the Battle Creek (Mich.) Enquirer- 
News of April 30, 1941] 


THERE'LL BE “DIGGING” 


Some excitement prevails at Detroit over 
the fact that Michigan is quoted as being 
against the St. Lawrence waterway, and that 
the senate at Lansing has refused to send 
Congress a clarion call to get busy on the 
matter at once. ; 

An attempt is being made to send out a 
summons to Michigan public opinion to rise 
and rally and assert itself. 

This newspaper hopes that such messages 
as are sent by an aroused Michigan populace 
to Washington or to Lansing, either one, will 
be in the form of a demand to cut out the 
needless spending, so that we can get at least 
somewhere with the terrifically heavy spend- 
ing for necessary defense. 

The billions will go out and are going out 
almost endlessly for things that we have to 
have. 

Gradually, and painfully, and with still 
more pain in prospect, we are learning that 
Treasury money isn’t fancy money and isn’t 
magic money and that it isn’t made avail- 
able when some smiling magician waves a 
wand. 

The realization is coming home now, and 
it will come more fully and painfully from 
now on, that public money, Treasury money, 
good-time pump-priming money, is tax 
money—and that taxes are paid, as a states- 
man once very earnestly said, “in the sweat 
of all who labor.” 

We do not have to have a St. Lawrence 
waterway now. Perhaps in the regular order 
of business we should have it. But it is not 
naturally in this present regular order of 
business, and an attempt to put it there—an 
attempt to yank it back into prominence and 
popularity by calling it “defense’—is tricky 
business and would deserve condemnation 
because of its trickiness, irrespective of its 
threatened diversion of money and effort 
needed for defense that is defense. 

There’s too much necessary financial ‘“dig- 
ging” to do, in meeting only a part of the 
requirement for defense, to justify any dig- 
ging of ditches and other landscape changes 
not necessary at this time. 


[From the Sturgis (Mich.) Journal of April 
19, 1941] 


NO AID TO PREPAREDNESS 


Speakers at the Philadelphia conference of 
organizations opposed to the St. Lawrence 
seaway project were wholly warranted in em- 
phasizing its futility so far as the national- 
defense emergency is concerned. This is 
shown by an admission in the pending agree- 
ment that the enterprise could not be com- 
pleted before 1948. 

It is estimated that the cost of this un- 
dertaking would defray the construction of 
fourteen 35,000-ton battleships, or of thirty 
10,000-ton cruisers, or of 125 1,800-ton de- 
stroyers. Airplanes and tanks, so sorely 
needed for our all-out defense program, can 
be turned out much more quickly than big 
warships, and a lot could be built with the 
billion the St. Lawrence waterway, a vulner- 
able target for bombers or sabotage, would 
cost. 








[From the Lansing (Mich.) State Journal of 
March 21, 1941] 


THE INOPPORTUNE WATERWAY 


So the United States and Canada have 
signed a pact to jointly build the St. Law- 
rence deep waterway, connecting the Great 
Lakes and the Atlantic? 

It would be interesting to know the mind 
of the President in the matter. He says the 
project is urgently necessary to the work of 
preparedness. Well, maybe, maybe. But 
the present war is likely to be won or lost 
before the proposed undertaking is well 
under way. 

The cost of the undertaking is placed at 
$266,000,000. Probably that sum merely in- 
dicates the place at which the talk starts. 
The scheme is more likely to cost a billion 
dollars. Great public works of the kind are 
never let off easily when done by the Govern- 
ment. 

When the matter of contributing to pre- 
peredness is so highly questionable, and 
when expenses are running so unconscion- 
ably high, reflecting sharply in the taxes of 
people in limited circumstances, why press 
the matter of the waterway now? 

It has to be confessed that the announce- 
ment of the project pushes the State Journal 
out on a limb. We have always advocated 
the subject on the ground that it has long 
been naturally indicated. On that basis and 
on the basis that the project should not 
embarrass the national budget, we are still 
for the waterway. But locking at the proj- 
ect realistically, assuming that the waterway 
will not contribute two cents’ worth to pres- 
ent world problems, why put the undertaking 
through now? 

Our Great White Father at Washington is 
“hepped,” as the expression is, on vast elec- 
trical power developments. Possibly, he 
would like one that had some shadow of 
justification. Spokane has just voted, some- 
thing like 4 to 1, not to have anything 
to do with the power from Grand Coulee Dam, 
now sitting majestically alone out in the 
desert. The vast Tennessee Valley project 
has amounted to nothing more than forcing 
some private enterprises out of business. So, 
perhaps the President would like to experi- 
ment near a market for power. 

It will be interesting to observe whether 
the President will leave the Senate out of the 
picture because of his new power under the 
new lend-lease law. As commonly under- 
stood he now has full power in the matter. 

Oh, well, we may as well be resigned. The 
President’s mania for spending will be satiat- 
ed perhaps for a little. And while prudence 
would say that the present, with a war on 
our hands, is no time for the vast new outlay, 
yet the scheme has fundamental justifica- 
tion in the long view. As one of our great 
merchandising concerns puts its position, 
“Satisfaction remains long after the price is 
forgotten.” 


|From the Grand Rapids (Mich.) Herald of 
March 28, 1941] 


ANOTHER STEP AWAY FROM CONSTITUTION 


This section of the United States quite 
generally favors the construction of the St. 
Lawrence waterway. Seven years ago Presi- 
dent Roosevelt submitted a treaty between 
the United States and Canada to provide for 
this work. Ratification of a treaty, under the 
Constitution, requires a two-thirds vote of 
the Senate. At that time the Senate refused 
to give that two-thirds vote and the treaty 
failed. 

Now the President has reached an agree- 
ment with Canada. It already has been 
signed at Ottawa. An agreement such as this 
requires only a majority vote of the Senate. 
All the President now is asking is an appro- 
priation to start the work. Thus he has found 
a way to dodge the Constitution, to get 
around its provisions, to evade, and, in a 
measure, to nullify the fundamental law of 
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the land. The question is, Does this section 
of the country, which approves the St. Law- 
rence waterway, want it badly enough to thus 
set aside the Constitution of the United 
States? 

Of course, the basis for this agreement is 
the national defense. Yet that is one of the 
silliest of all the silly claims with which the 
defense back has been burdened. The Presi- 
dent himself says the waterway under the 
best of auspices cannot be completed before 
1945. The prayer of the world is that the 
war may not last that long. If it is power 
that is so sadly needed for defense, that 
power can be obtained quickly by the estab- 
lishment of steam plants or by the use of the 
many other water-power developments of this 
administratior which seem likely not to find 
many other customers. 

Again the President is crying loudly for 
steel, for ships, for tanks, for guns, for planes, 
for werkers, for railroad cars. Why divert 
such huge amounts of these materials and 
these railroad cars and these workers to a 
project which cannot be completed before 
the war probably is ended? The question is 
without answer to date. Certain it is the St. 
Lawrence waterway will be a fine contribu- 
tien in time of peace to our industrial de- 
velopment, but in order to get it, should we 
thus evade the Constitution and block real 
defense work ir order to get it by agreement 
now? 

We think not. 


[From the Jackson (Mich.) Citizen Patriot of 
March 29, 1941] 


CONFUSION 


When the resolution urging Congress to get 
busy on the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence sea- 
way was before the State legislature, its au- 
thor pointed out, “We have always voted for 
this resolution.” 

In other words, Michigan is in favor of the 
St. Lawrence waterway as a general propo- 
sition and is in the habit of giving support 
to the general plan of joining its Lakes with 
the high seas by whatever means the engi- 
reers say is the most practical. 

But this session things are different. The 
St. Lawrence plan is presented in a time 
when emergency spending places a heavy 
burden on the taxpayer. New millions have 
been made available for its promotion in the 
form of money voted for national defense. 

Even its present advocates admit it will 
take 5 years to complete the project, and 
other egnineers say it will be nearer to 7 or 
10 years. There is also some doubt expressed 
as to the need of the power that will be 
developed by the St. Lawrence project for 
defense industries as steam plants can be 
constructed in less time and in better loca- 
tions. There is confusion as to how much of 
the development is for power development 
and how much for navigation, and how the 
cost will be divided between Canada and the 
United States. 

There is apparently a lot of confusion as 
to the details on the entire project, even 
though this State, on a general basis, is in 
favor of it. To have the plan made a part 
of the rush national-defense program, which 
must be at its peak within less than a year, 
is cause for misgivings and doubt. It is pos- 
sible the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence seaway 
project would look better to the public view 
if it were allowed to stand on its own merits 
instead of being hitched to the defense pro- 
gram, to which it has no present relationship. 


[From the Sparta (Mich.) Sentinel Leader of 
April 17, 1941] 
WANTED—SOMEONE TO WORRY 

The public debt stood at $480 per capita, 
or $1,813 for the average American family, 


on July 1. It is higher now, and it will be 
much higher next year at this time, 
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But don’t waste any time worrying over 
this debt, administration “planners” say. 
True, the Federal debt alone amounts to $326 
per capita, and no one is venturing to guess 
what it will be when we get through financing 
a@ war to the finish with Mr. Hitler. 

“Why should you worry? We aren’t worry- 
ing,” the planners say, in effect. Look at 
England. Look at France and each of the 
other conquered countries. For that matter, 
look at the totalitarian countries. The Amer- 
ican tax burden is light compared with that 
borne by the people of Europe, the free and 
enslaved alike, and this is the richest coun- 
try in the world. 

Thus the refrain runs. Don’t worry. Don’t 
let the prospect of monumental public debt 
cramp your plans. 

So th? administration goes ahead with its 
program of spending, on nondefense projects 
as well as those squeezed into the category of 
national defense—$250,000,000 as a starter 
for the St. Lawrence seaway, a $1,340,000,000 
farm subsidy, a 100-percent increase in the 
appropriation for the New Deal’s proraganda 
bureau, the Office of Government Reports. 

Revival of the Florida ship canal and the 
Passamaquoddy projects would occasion no 
surprise. An “eat your cake and have it too” 
psycholegy pervades official Washington. 

But still the country is told not to worry. 
This is a rich country. Look at England 
and France, etc. It is the song the American 
people have been hearing since 1933. 

There is a growing feeling that the Nation 
might be better off if someone did a 
little worrying over the public debt. (Reno 
Gazette.) 


[From the Battle Creek (Mich.) Enquirer- 
News of June 11, 1941] 


THE FACTS M4Y HELP 


Intense debate which is accompanying ad- 
ministration demands that the St. Lawrence 
waterway project be urdertaxen at this time 
seems in itself sufficient reason why the facts 
should be checked before the 4-year pro- 
gram is begun. 

The wide diversity of opinion indicates that 
there is some “middle ground” in the con- 
troversy which has not been explored by either 
side. It is high time that this be done now. 
For this 1,300-mile waterway is no incidental 
item which may be included. or left out, of 
the defense program with no particular harm. 
Instead, it is a gigantic undertaking—an 
undertaking which will require heavy ex- 
penditure of men, materials, and equipment 
ever a period of years. Therefore, if charges 
are true that the waterway would be of no 
value in the defense effort, it would be a 
criminal waste of time and effort now that 
the Nation is bending all efforts to speed 
prcduction of the real necessities for defense. 

President Roosevelt’s recently renewed in- 
sistence upon the project has finally brought 
some of his opponents around to the point of 
political “horse trading.” They would de- 
velop only the hydroelectric-power portion of 
the program at this time Others argue that 
it probably wouldn’t cost much more to build 
dams and locks for both power and navi- 
gation, than to build dams for power alone. 
From other quarters comes the assertion that 
Great Lakes shipbuilding facilities, sought as 
cone objective of the project, now can be used 
by sending partially completed ships from the 
Great Lakes down the Mississippi for com- 
pletion. 

From all this confusion it is apparent that 
no one has made a sufficient study of the 
project to be able to speak with authority. 
Can St. Lawrence seaway power be obtained 
as speedily and at as low a cost as other 
power? Will not the construction of vast 
shipyards on the Great Lakes cost just as 
much as construction on the seaways, and 
once the inland shipyards are built, will not 
the same shortage of skilled labor exist? 
Would not the partial completion of ships, 
using what Great Lakes facilities as are now 
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available, help to solve the pressing problem 
of ship shortages? These are questions 
which call for facts—not guesswork. The 
facts should be dug up before the first shovel 
of earth is turned over on the project. 
There remains, however, the greatest ques- 
tion of all. It is estimated that the project 
will require 4 years for completion. Is it not 
at least a reasonable guess that the war will 
be over by that time? This question, while 
unanswerable, throws the balances so heavily 
against the St. Lawrence waterway plan that 
one cannot escape the belief that defense 
motives are not the only ones impelling the 
administration to battle for the waterway. 


[From the Niles (Mich.) Star of June 14, 
1941] 


DEFENSE OF WHAT? 


The American public is currently being 
called upon to make superhuma:* efforts to 
provide national defens> that is designed to 
furnish Army, Navy, and Air Corps with 
proper equipment in record-breaking time. 

In order to accomplish this huge task a tax 
bill is about to be enactcod that will dig 
deeply into the pucket of every citizen. In 
one way or another, everyone is to pay a share 
of the armament program that is now under 
way. 

Under such circumstances it would seem 
not only logical but a duty on the part of 
Government agercies to cut regular opera- 
tion expenses to a bare minimum. Ap- 
parently, however, there is no such thought 
in mind, if present indications are to be used 
as a weathervane. 

A case in point is the St. Lawrence water- 
way. In this particular instance an accord 
was reached with Canada for joint construc- 
tion, with the United States furnishing the 
money. The O.P M. has recently termed the 
project as part of the “all-out defense effort.” 

Just how this ties with defense is a conun- 
drum. To begin with, construction is esti- 
mated to take 4 years or longer. With indi- 
cations pointing to a termination of the war 
long before 1945, the project will be of no 
benefit for defense. 

Looking at it from another angle, the cost 
has been estimated roughly at one-half bil- 
lion dol’ars. Just consider for a moment how 
many fighting planes that amount of money 
would provide, in addition to tanks, rifles, 
and other needed weapons. 

Consider also, if you will, how much mate- 
rial will go into the construction of that sea- 
way that will be needed by the industries 
which now are, or soon wil! be, slowed up on 
their war orders because of material short- 
ages. 

With the public’s shoulders already droop- 
ing under a heavy load, ana soon to be made 
much heavier, it seems utterly unreasonable 
that such a burden as the one above should 
be added at this time.’ Under no circum- 
stances should the public be misguided into 
believing that the St. Lawrence waterway has 
any connection with defense—at least, in our 
present emergency. 


{From the Owosso (Mich.) Argus-Press of 
May 2, 1941] 


THE ST. LAWRENCE WATERWAY 


One of the pet projects of President Roose- 
velt, which he has revived at the present 
time, is that of the proposed St. Lawrence 
waterway. The President brings it up now 
in the guise of being a defense measure, and 
on that basis suggests the entering into con- 
tractual arrangements with Canada whereby 
this waterway would be constructed with 
American money because it is supposedly a 
part of furthering the defense needs of the 
Nation. There has been much argument on 
the question of the usefulness of this water- 
way, if it is completed, and whether the 


build it and to keep it in operation. The 
administration is putting considerable pres- 
sure on getting this project into being at 
the present time. 

The State of Michigan has a varied interest 
in such a proposition. There are certain 
sections of the State, particularly those hav- 
ing ports on the Great Lakes, that may feel 
that the construction of this waterway would 
be of great advantage to them because of 
the increase in shipping that might follow 
through the opening up of this waterway to 
the ocean. On the other hand, this water- 
way very likely would result in distinct harm 
to many other elements of our population. 
It would be particularly harmful to the rail- 
road interests, and it is questionable whether 
the advantages claimed for such a waterway 
would outweigh the disadvantages that would 
result because of the harm it would cause 
elsewhere. Certainly the construction of 
this waterway right now should not be 
undertaken from the standpoint that it 
would form any integral part of our defense 
program. It would take at least 4 years, and 
other estimates run up as high as 7 or 8 
years, before such a project could be com- 
pleted- and put into operation. 

There are people, of course, who think 
this war is going to last anywhere from 5 
to 10 years; but in these days of mechanized 
and highly organized war it does not seem as 
though either side could stand a struggle of 
such a protracted length as the proponents of 
this waterway would have to claim if it is go- 
ing to be of any aid to our present defense 
needs. The money and the labor that would 
be used in such a waterway project might 
better be diverted to supplying the war equip- 
ment that is so vitally needed by England to- 
day. What England needs is boats, airplanes, 
tanks, and other implements of war. It is not 
going to be difficult to get that equipment to 
the Atlantic seaboard. The big question is 


getting it manufactured first and then across . 


the ocean. Senator Dignan has been criti- 
cized by some of the metropolitan press of 
the State for his attitude regarding the reso- 
lution favoring the St. Lawrence waterway, 
but there are many people who agree with 
Senator Dignan that the present is no time 
to seriously consider this proposition. , It has 
been rejected in the past by the United Sfates 
Senate, and there are many competent en- 
gineers who doubt the feasibility of this 
waterway. It is not a vital need today, and if 
the waterway is a necessity it should only be 
constructed after competent engineering 
commissions have established the necessity 
and the economic advisability of such a 
waterway. 


[From the Jackson (Mich.) Citizen-Patriot of 
May 23, 1941] 


THE THREAT AT HOME 


There is one threat to our American way of 
living in this present war situation of which 
little is being said, but the influence is at 
work. There is the danger that in the name 
of national defense we shall become a highly 
socialized government, with the politicians 
running almost as many of the industries here 
as they do in Russia and with about the same 
effect. 

Administration designs on the power in- 
dustry havé been common knowledge for a 
long time. The same administration has been 
threatening to take over the aluminum in- 
dustry under the excuse that it is a war neces- 
sity. Secretary of the Interior Harold Ickes 
has talked of a national fertilizer industry to 
catch the farm vote, and the ground work for 
that is to be done under the cloak of a war 
emergency. 

There also has been pressure to have the 
Government take over the steel industry, the 
shipbuilding industry, and industrial plants 
making many of the munitions of war. The 


potential value of such a waterway is worth | administration already has the right, written 
the vast expenditure of money it will take to | into the defense bill, where the ownership of 
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a plant is unwilling or unable to operate to 
step in and take over. Those who want this 
country to go Communist only have to stir 
up trouble in any of these defense plants, 
making it appear the private owners are un- 
able to operate their plants; and the admin- 
istration has the excuse and the instrument 
to take over. 

The danger in this situation is that once 
the plant is socialized, it never goes back to 
private ownership and private operation in 
the old American way. Once they get in, 
the Government bureaucrats never retreat 
and never let go. They have the power and 
authority to pass the laws and make the 
rules to retain their hold, and they always 
have the desire to run as much of the coun- 
try as they can for what they can get out of 
it. Secretary Ickes went into the rum busi- 
ness in Puerto Rico a long time ago on the 
pretense that it was an emergency measure; 
but he’s still in the rum business; and will 
stay until someone with more power than he 
has kicks him out. He’ll have the aluminum 
business, too, if he can get his mitts on it; 
end others of his group in Washington have 
their eyes on steel, the war industries, and 
possibly the railroads. A considerable start 
has been made on the power business, and, 
if the President can have his wish on the St. 
Lawrence waterway, they’ll take another big 
bite of that. 

There is a possibility that we still will be so 
busy on the defense program that when we 
take time out to look back of us, the totali- 
tarian boys at home may already have taken 
over the country on the pretense of patriotic 
necessity when truthfully they are actuated 
only by desire to put their own “red” ideas 
into effect at public expense. 


An Appeal to Congress To Put a Stop to 
Step-by-Step Projection of the United 
States Into Undeclared War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HAMILTON FISH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 7, 1941 


ARTICLE FROM THE NEW YORK TIMES 


Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted me to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I include the following article 
from the New York Times of August 6, 
1941, containing a statement issued by 15 
prominent Republicans urging the Con- 
gress to put a stop to step-by-step projec- 
tion of the United States into undeclared 
war: 


[From the New York Times of August 6, 1941] 


FIFTEEN REPUBLICANS ScorE War “STEps’— 
LEADERS CALL ON CONGRESS TO HALT “PROJEC- 
TION °F UNITED STATES” INTO “UNDECLARED” 
CoNnFLICT—ANGLO-Soviet Pact Is H1r—Low- 
DEN, AT Up-STATE Home, Is SPOKESMAN FOR 
Hoover, Cops, LANDON, LEwis, DAWES 
ALEXANDRIA Bay, N. Y., August 5—Fifteen 

Republican leaders, including Alfred M. Lan- 

don and former President Herbert C. Hoover, 

joined today in an appeal that “Congress put 

a stop to step-by-step projection of the United 

States into undeclared war.” 

A statement, declaring that “naval action” 
and “military occupation of bases outside the 
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Western Hemisphere,” coupled with “promise 
of unauthorized aid to Russia,” has under- 
mined “fundamental principles of democratic 
government,” was made public by Frank O. 
Lowden, former Governor of Illinois. 

“Recent events raise doubts that this war 
is a clear-cut issue of liberty and democracy,” 
the statement said. “It is not purely a world 
conflict between tyranny and freedom. The 
Anglo-Russian alliance has dissipated that 
illusion.” 

Others who signed the statement, released 
at Mr. Lowden’s summer camp on an island 
in the St. Lawrence River, are: 

Former Vice President Charles G. Dawes; 
Irvin S. Cobb and Clarence Budington Kel- 
land, writers; John L. Lewis, president of the 
United Mine Workers, and former head of the 
C. I. O.; Robert M. Hutchins, president of the 
University of Chicago; Geraldine Farrar, opera 
singer; Reuben Clark, former United States 
Ambassador to Mexico; Henry P. Fletcher, 
former Republican national chairman; Dr. 
Ray Lyman Wilbur, former Secretary of the 
Interior; Felix Morley, editor and author; 
Hanford MacNider, former Minister to Can- 
ada; and J. Henry Scattergood, Philadelphia 
businessman. 


TEXT OF STATEMENT 


The statement read as follows: 

“The American people should insistently 
demand that Congress put a stop to step-by- 
step projection of the United States into un- 
declared war. Congress has not only the sole 
power to declare war but also the power and 
responsibility to keep the country out of war 
unless and until both Houses have other- 
wise decided. 

“Exceeding its expressed purpose, the lease- 
lend bill has been followed by naval action, 
by military occupation of bases outside the 
Western Hemisphere, by promise of unau- 
therized aid to Russia, and by other bellig- 
erent moves. 

“Such warlike steps, in no case sanctioned 
by Congress, undermine its constitutional 
powers and the fundamental principles of 
democratic government. The representatives 
of the people, in passing the lease-lend bill, 
expressed the national conviction that pres- 
ervation of the British Empire and China is 
desirable for us and for civilization. 

“We hold that view, but the intent of 
Congress was that lease-lend material should 
be transferred to belligerent ownership in the 
United States and utilized only to protect the 
independence of democracies. 


ANGLO-RUSSIAN ALLIANCE SCORED 


“We hold that in giving generous aid to 
these democracies at our seaboard we have 
gone as far as is consistent either with law, 
with sentiment or with security. Recent 
events raise doubts that this war is a clear- 
cut issue of liberty and democracy. It is not 
pureiy a world conflict between tyranny and 
freedom. The Anglo-Rursian alliance has 
dissipated that illusion. 

“Insofar as this is a war of power politics, 
the American people want no part in it. 
American participation is far more likely to 
destroy democracy in this country and thus 
in the Western Hemisphere than to estiblish 
it in Europe. The hope of civilization now 
rests primarily upon the preservation of free- 
dom and democracy in the United States. 

“That will be lost for a generation if we 
join inthis war. We maintain that American 
lives should be sacrificed cnly for American 
independence or to prevent the invasion of 
the Western Hemisphere. 

“Few people honestiy believe that the Axis 
is now, or will in the future, be in a position 
to threaten the independence of any part of 
this hemisphere if our defenses are properly 
prepared. 

“Energies of this country should be con- 
centrated on the defense of our own liberties. 
Freedom in America does not depend on the 
outcome of struggles for material power be- 
tween other nations.” 





Finns State Case 
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STATEMENT ISSUED BY FINNISH LEGA- 
TION AND PRINTED IN NEW YORK 
TIMES 


Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, it is not 
generally known that Finland was actu- 
ally driven into the war in order to pro- 
tect her freedom and _ sovereignty. 
Neither is it generally known that from 
the time that Finland signed the armis- 
tice with Russia she had to meet one con- 
stant succession of Russian demands, 
each more brutal than its predecessor. A 
statement recently issued by the Finnish 
Legation and reproduced in the New York 
Times states the Finnish case against 
Russia in an understandable manner. I 
feel that the American people should 
know the facts as they pertain to the 
brave little country of Finland—the one 
debtor nation that always paid promptly 
and on the barrel head. The Legation’s 
statement follows: 


[From the New York Times] 


Finns StTaTe CaseE—CiTe REPEATED SOVIET 
VIOLATIONS OF PEACE TREATY AND EFFORTS 
To ENSLAVE TINy NATION 


WASHINGTON.—Finland’s efforts to stave off 
Soviet demands in the period before the 
Russo-German war began, and to preserve her 
independence, were set forth in a statement 
issued by the Finnish Legation here tonight. 

Analysis of the Russo-Finnish situation in 
mid-June, the Legation said, revealed the fol- 
lowing factors: 

“Not content with the terms of the March 
12, 1940, peace treaty with Finland, Russia 
has continuously made new demands on Fin- 
land. Russia has engaged in subversive 
“fifth column” activities in Finland, stem- 
ming from her consular agents. Before the 
present crisis Russia already had committed 
100 violations of Finnish territory and in 804 
instances Russian planes flew over Finnish 
territcry. 

“Nevertheless, Finland has continued her 
efforts toward collaboration with her totali- 
tarian giant neighbor of the east, Russia. 
Finland, in the midst of the international 
turmoil, cut off from the western democ- 
racies, was nevertheless striving to maintain 
her freedom and independence; defending 
herself against the ruthless Russian aggres- 
sion.” 

NEW DEMANDS BY RUSSIA 

The text of the Legation’s statement fol- 
lows: 

The peace treaty concluded in Moscow on 
the 12th of March, 1940, should have fully 
satisfied Russia. Finland, left alone in her 
fight against the aggressor, was forced to 
make concessions that went far beyond the 
Russian demands, during the negotiations 
in the fall of 1939. 

Hardly a month after the conclusion of 
the peace, Russia made a demand that Fin- 
land should compensate for or return ma- 
chinery and other property removed from the 
ceded territory during the war, a matter that 
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was not mentioned in the peace treaty or 
raised during the peace negotiations. For 
Finland this demand was, from the economic 
point of view, a very heavy one, actually a 
war levy, which, especially with regard to 
Hanko, had no legal basis whatever. Russia 
thus sought by economic pressure to im- 
poverish Finland and reduce the war-ex- 
hausted country to distress. 

By political claims that soon followed on 
the trail of the economic ones, Russia aimed 
to establish rights that would give her a dom- 
inating influence—as, for instance, a control 
of Finnish foreign policy. This had not even 
been mentioned in the negotiations preced- 
ing the peace treaty, and no reference is to 
be found in the treaty itself. Finland 
adopted a conciliatory attitude, as far as was 
possible without giving up her status as an 
independeni nation. Thus she, for instance, 
assented to transit of Rusisan troops over 
southern Finland to Hanko in spite of the 
dangerous character of such a concession. 


WOULD CEMILITARIZE AALANDS 


In June 1940 Russia presented a series of 
far-reaching claims. Demilitarization and 
control of the Aaland Islands was requested 
and Russia also demanded that the nickel 
mines of Petsamo be ceded to her. 

These new demands were presented as con- 
ditions for a trade treaty in spite of the fact 
that the conclusion of such a treaty was 
clearly agreed upon in the treaty of peace. 

It was pointed out in the ensuing negotia- 
tions.that the treaty of Moscow contained no 
stipulations concerning the Aaland Islands. 
Mr. Molotoff, the Russian Prime Minister, in 
his reply stated bluntly that the Soviet Gov- 
ernment did not want to raise the question at 
the time of peace negotiations, as this prob- 
lem might have rendered the conclusion of 
peace more difficult. 

The International Convention of 1921, con- 
cerning the demilitarization of the Aaland 
Islands, was disregarded and belittled by 
Russia. Being reminded of the convention, 
the Russian Government asked for a privi- 
leged position over the signatory powers. 
The Finnish Government wanted the signa- 
tories to be informed about the matter, but 
the Russians flatly rejected this suggestion. 
Russia preferred to omit from the new agree- 
ment a statement to the effect that the In- 
ternational Convention of 1921 is still in 
force. 

The demilitarization of the Aaland Islands 
actually amounted to their abandonment to 
the mercy of an aggressor. 

Russia was in this connection granted the 
right to maintain a consulate on the Aaland 
Is!iands. This right has been abused by Rus- 
sia; the personnel of the consulate has been 
increased excessively and the consular officers 
and the employees of the consulate have car- 
ried on subversive and incendiary propaganda 
among the people of the islands. 


DEMANDED NICKEL CONCESSION 


The demand concerning the nickel mines 
of Petsamo disregarded altogether the fact 
that a concession for the exploiting of the 
mines had been granted to a British-Amer- 
ican company, the Mond Nickel Co. In the 
negotiations concerning this demand, as in 
other maiters, Russia has repeatedly taken 
a most threatening attitude, alluding to the 
use of force and pressing Finland to cancel 
illegally the concession. The Russian nego- 
tiators did not conceal that territorial acqui- 
sition was in their mind and that the eco- 
nomic interests came only in second place. 

An attempt to wrench from Finland with- 
out adequate compensation the energy of 
the important Vallinkoski waterfalls has also 
been made by Russia. In this connection 
she has ad absurdum referred to the peace 
treaty, being, however, unwilling to recom- 
pense for the power to be delivered by the 
Finnish power station. 
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The diplomatic and consular representa- 
tives of Russia have been engaged in flagrant 
espionage. They have also in an arrogant 
and offensive manner urged for themselves 
privileges which it has been impossible to 
grant as they would have endangered public 
order. 

Russia has, moreover, by her malicious 
radio and newspaper propaganda in a dis- 
turbing way intervened in the domestic af- 
fairs of Finland. She has supported a sub- 
versive society working under the misleading 
name of “The Association of Peace and 
Friendship With U. S. R. R.,” by the help of 
which she has tried to weaken Finland in- 
ternally. These subversive methods are well 
known and contributed to the total destruc- 
tion of the independence of the Baltic States. 


SOUGHT DOMESTIC POWER 


Russia even has made Official attempts to 
interfere with the domestic affaire of Finland. 
She has, moreover, striven to chain the Fin- 
nish foreign policy to her own, ard, referring 
irrelevantly to the Moscow treaty, she pre- 
vented the conclusion of a defensive alliance 
by the northern countries, planned in the 
spring of 1940. Negotiations for such an 
alliance were under way after the conclusion 
cf the peoce in Moscow, and did certainly in 
no way constitute a threat directed against 
Russia. 

The hidden purpose of Russia was to destroy 
once for all Finland's possibilities to defend 
herself against a new aggression 

While adopting, when presenting her new 
claims, a menacing and imperative attitude, 
Russia in no way showed willingness to 
develop the Russo-Finnisb reiations in a posi- 
tive direction. Finland, on the other hand, 
has over and over again in word and deed 
proved her readiness for coliaboration. 

A special committee was appointed to draft 
@ program for reciprocal cultural intercourse. 
The Russian Government ignored all the ef- 
forts of this committee. A!l Finnish at- 
tempts to establish a fruitful collaboration in 
the economic, cultural, and other fields have 
been repulsed by Russian indifference. Rus- 
sia has been interested in getting contact 
only with the subversive elements in Fin- 
land. It is an established fact that the Rus- 
sians have tried to convert into their agents 
all Finns, including prisoners of war, who 
have fallen into their hands. 


RECENT INCIDENTS CITED 


Before the outbreak of the war between 
Russia and Germany there were 109 regis- 
tered cases of violation of Finnish frontiers 
by Russians and 804 cases of Russian air- 
planes flying over Fiunish territory. 

Even if the cnange that has taken place in 
the balance of power in eastern Europe has 
had a restraining effect on Russia in her poli- 
tics toward Finland, she has not abandoned 
her claims and designs, as some recent in- 
cidents show. As late as June 17 the Russian 
Commissariat of Foreign Affairs, in an evi- 
dent effort to create complications, asserted 
that Finland is not fulfilling the stipulations 
of the Hanko transit agreement. The same 
day the Commissariat ‘nsolently demanded 
the release of an offender sentenced to prison 
for espionage. 

Since the Moscow treaty and up to the new 
aggression launched against Finland in June 
1941, the attitude of Russia toward Finland 
made it fully clear that the Russian policy 
tends to the enslaving of Finland. The final 
aim of Russian policy has always been the 
destruction of Finland’s independence. 

Finland still stands as a bulwark of free- 
dom and democracy against the murderous 
aggression of a totalitarian giant which has 
enslaved nearly 200,000,000 people and is not 
willing to let a small nation of 4,000,000 live 
in peace and freedom. 
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Mr. CARTWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, the 
charge that the authorization of $125,- 
900,000 for correcting critical weaknesses 
in the strategic highway system is dip- 
ping into the pork barrel can arise only 
from a lack of knowledge as to what the 
system is, its importance in the defense 
program, and the nature of the work pro- 
posed to be done on it. 

The strategic highway system includes 
78,000 miles of the most important high- 
waysinthecountry. It has been selected 
after long study by the War Department, 
the Public Roads Administration, and 
the State highway departments. A re- 
vised system, taking into account the 
latest developments in the defense pro- 
gram was approved by the Secretary of 
War on May 15, 1941. 

This system includes the major routes 
over which defense-highway traffic is 
moving. Already this traffic has reached 
an enormous volume. Trucking com- 
panies keep their vehicles rolling day and 
night. Already there is a shortage of 
trucks to handle movements essential to 
the defense program. Steps are now be- 
ing taken to coordinate trucking move- 
ments so that the available trucks may 
be used to the best advantage. 

Efforts to increase the efficiency of 
truck use will do but little good if their 
movement and that of army trains is 
slowed down by winding roads, narrow 
surfaces, and short-sight distances, or 
failure of weak bridges. The increased 
volume of traffic now on the strategic 
system is greatly increasing the delays 
encountered on many sections of the sys- 
tem in every State. These sections were 
definitely inadequate for traffic without 
the added burden of the defense move- 
ment. 

Both the Roads Committee and the 
various Federal agencies that advised it 
have adopted a highly conservative pol- 
icy in dealing with this problem. The 
bill we reported to the House did not go 
beyond definitely established and urgent 
needs from the military point of view. 
Great pressure has been brought upon 
those in charge of the selection of the 
strategic system to include a much great- 
er mileage of highway. From every sec- 
tion of the country have come demands 
that this road or that road must be in- 
cluded in the system and built with Fed- 
eral funds if the country is to be saved. 
Congress has not in any way interfered 
in the selection of the system, and the 
proposed authorization is available only 
for expenditure on the system selected .by 
those charged with our national defense, 
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If the $125,000,000 is authorized, will 
expenditures be made on projects not of 
critical importance to national defense? 
Upon the answer to this question de- 
pends the justness of the accusation that 
this bill is “pork barrel” legislation. 

As pointed out in the President’s mes- 
sage to the Congress on June 2, 1941, 
Senate Document No. 62, it was esti- 
mated by the Public Roads Administra- 
tion of the Federal Works Agency that 
a minimum expenditure of $458,000,000 
will be required to eliminate the most 
serious deficiencies in the strategic net- 
work. According to a careful survey 
made at the direction of the President, 
there are 2,436 substandard bridges and 
approximately 19,095 miles of road that 
must be widened or strengthened to put 
the network in acceptable condition for 
emergency use. 

To raise the entire strategic network 
to the standard eventually desirable for 
safe and convenient use by both civil 
and military traffic would require ex- 
penditure of several billion dollars, 
according to Public Roads Administra- 
tion estimates. 

A survey of the defense-road require- 
ments, in which each State highway 
department was asked to estimate its 
needs, was reported in the January and 
February issues of the magazine Roads 
and Streets. The article says: 

A generalized summary of these reports 
indicates funds of the order of $1,500,000,000 
would be required. 


I knew that ultimately large sums 
must be spent on the system, but no 
member of the Roads Committee thought 
of spending such sums now. I only cite 
the figures to show the wide spread 
between the estimates of State highway 
departments and the authorization pro- 
posed in this bill. 

We have indeed been conservative in 
proposing an expenditure of only $125,- 
000,000, an amount less than one-third 
of the cost of correcting critical de- 
ficiencies in the system, as estimated by 
the Public Roads Administration. 

The Washington Post fears that “a 
hundred million dollars would be need- 
lessly spent, and the Army would prob- 
ably lack some of the highway and bridge 
improvements it so urgently needs.” 
Evidently the Post is unfamiliar with the 
Army’s action with regard to the system, 
or else it feels that the Army does not 
know what it needs. 

Army and Navy Establishments and 
defense industries are spread out over 
the entire country but some sections of 
the strategic system may be rather dis- 
tant from any of these concentrated de- 
fense activities. The Post appears to 
see little sense in improving a road one 
or two hundred miles away from a camp 
or defense plant. Yet if the men are to 
be fed and the plants supplied with raw 
materials, the worst bottlenecks on our 
most important highways must be re- 
moved or conditions alleviated. It is a 
great mistake to think that our defense 
activity is confined within a small circle 
around each camp or plant. 








If it were proposed to appropriate the 
entire amount needed to correct the 
critical weaknesses in the strategic sys- 
tem and apportion this amount among 
the States according to the Federal-aid 
formula then there might be reason to 
fear that some work not urgent in char- 
acter might be done. There is no reason 
for such fear. The careful studies that 
have been made show that apportion- 
ment of $125,000,000 will not give to most 
States half the amount needed for urgent 
work. 

The advantage of an immediate and 
general attack on the weak links in the 
strategic system and avoidance of the 
rush and clamor to get allocated rather 
than apportioned funds seemed to dic- 
tate that the Federal-aid formulas be 
used. We were trying to avoid a pork 
barrel, not make one. 

The Federal Government is asking 
each of the States to concentrate on the 
strategic network its State highway 
funds and remaining amounts of Fed- 
eral-aid funds authorized before the de- 
fense program. During the present con- 
struction season State highway programs 
have been revised, many planned proj- 
ects not on the strategic system have 
been postponed, and there has been a 
marked upswing in work on the strategic 
system. If the Federal Government does 
not give a moderate degree of financial 
support to its own recommendation, then 
there is little reason to hope that the 
States will continue to do so. 

If this effort toward the removal of the 
worst bottlenecks on our most used high- 
ways be pork-barrel legislation, then let 
the Washington Post make the most of it. 
Federal laws do not give to any Member 
of Congress any voice in the selection of 
the projects to be improved and no Mem- 
ber will be able to make much of it. 
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Friday, August 8, 1941 
ARTICLE BY DR. GEORGE GALLUP 


Mr. SECREST. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
orD, I include the following article by Dr. 
Gallup on the subject of old-age pen- 
sions: 


Pusiic SETTING Mopest SUMS AS PENSION 
IssuE Looms AGAIN 


(By George Gallup, director, American Insti- 
tute of Public Opinion) 


PRINCETON, N. J., August 7.—The peren- 
nial issue of government old-age pensions 
may be thrown in congressional laps shortly 
as the result of hearings now being conduct- 
ed by a special Senate committee under 
Senator Downey, of California. Washington 
observers report that the committee is vir- 
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tually certain to recommend a liberaliza- 
tion of the pension system, and predict that 
a bill supported by Dr. Townsend or some 
similar measure may reach a vote in the 
Senate. 

In such circumstances no question is more 
timely than to ask: Where does the American 
public now stand on old-age pensions? Is 
the public satisfied with the amounts now 
granted to needy citizens at the age of 65? 

What sums would be paid if the general 
public set the scales? 

As the pension question boils to the top 
once more, a Nation-wide survey by the 
American Institute of Public Opinion indi- 
cates: 

1. That the vast majority of American citi- 
zens (more than 90 percent) approve of the 
basic principle of government-administered 
pensions. In the last decade the idea that 
old-age security is a Federal responsibility 
has apparently taken firm hold. 

2. While the public shows dissatisfaction 
with the amounts now being paid to needy 
old people (present amounts average about 
$20 a month for the country as a whole), the 
typical American’s idea of what his Govern- 
ment should pay is a moderate one. 

Nor have the public’s sums increased sub- 
stantially over the past 5 years, despite rising 
costs of living, comparison with earlier in- 
stitute studies shows. 

3. Far from endorsing schemes like Cali- 
fornia’s recent drive for $30 every Thursday, 
the average American sets a figure in the 
neighborhood of $42 a month for single per- 
sons and $73 for married couples. This fact 
in itself provides an interesting rebuttal for 
those critics of democracy who ‘have some- 
times forecast dire raids on the Treasury if 
public opinion were ever allowed to guide 
fiscal policy. 

For the fact is that the public’s minimum 
for a single person ($42) would mean only 
$500 a year. Moreover, it is very close to the 
top grants already available in States like 
California, Arizona, Oregon, Indiana, and 
Rhode Island—though considerably higher 
than the averages for some other States and 
for the Nation as a whole. 

4. Finally, the public believes that citizens 
should become eligible for old-age pensions 
at the age of 60 instead of 65, as now provided 
by the Social Security Act. 

SEVEN PERCENT OPPOSE PENSIONS 

In the preliminary question the institute 
asked, Are you in favor of Government old- 
age pensions? From a cross section of men 
and women in the United States voting popu- 
lation came the replies: 


Percent 
Favor Government pensions_........... 91 
Oppose Government pensions..........- 7 
WRG rink cn cb ed cbhnsianctinils 2 


Asked at what age pensions should begin, 
most voters named 60 years of age: 


Percent 
Should begin before 60.............--... 17 
SOUS, BRN. BS C0. ccunenconenncnonnana 47 
Ps a ecntnenanennnadengmen< 36 


The survey voters were then asked, What 
do you think is the smallest income per month 
that a single person over 60 needs for a de- 
cent living in your community? And a simi- 
lar question was asked regarding married 
couples over 60. 

Though the sums named as averages (me- 
dians) are much below what the Bureau of 
Home Economics and other Government 
agencies have estimated as necessary for a 
minimum standard of health and decency, 
the results are interesting for their contrasts 
when analyzed by geographic sections and by 
social groups. 

Perhaps most interesting of all is the fact 
that older people themselves (over 60) set 
more modest sums than younger people, many 
of whom, of course, contribute directly to the 
support of parents at present. 
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SECTIONAL OPINIONS 


Here are the sectional medians for single 
persons and married couples on the basis of 
replies from the voting population—those who 
can make their opinions felt at the ballot box: 


Median | Median 
monthly rae 





sum for | sum for 

single | married 

person couple 
National average...........- $42 $73 

Die Te ici ininiiweauian 

Middle Atlantic.....---------77~” } = 
CI asec eecas 42 74 
Wee Oemteel 6 occ dcn cc cc ccctcccue 37 59 
iad a a td ik 32 59 
TO ta Nee 48 76 


Broken down by age levels, the medians 
are: 


Median | Median 

monthly | monthly 

Voters aged— sum for | sum for 

single married 

person couple 

ila i ee cdi id £48 §7 
ee Odi iithn cititnibiditicicintitiaiiaineaides 46 74 
Oar aaa ah ete in 41 73 
GW GPE os car teccoucukdinbons 40 62 





Among other groups the highest medians 
for a single person were set in the upper 
income group ($49 a month) and among 
people living in cities of more than 100,000 
population ($52). Lowest medians for sin- 
gle persons came from the bottom income 
groups and from farmers in general. 
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EDITORIAL FROM NORTHWEST 
INSURANCE 


Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, a con- 
stituent has sent me an editorial from 
Northwest Insurance that deals with our 
domestic and foreign programs in a realis- 
tic and forthright manner. It is in the 
hope that every Member of Congress will 
read this editorial that it is inserted in 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD. 

The editorial follows: 

[From Northwest Insurance] 
OBSERVATIONS INSIDE THE EAST 

We have just returned from a trip into 
the East. Here is the situation as we ob- 
served it: 

Washington is in a state of wildest con- 
fusion. It seemed to us that radicals are 
everywhere inside the officialdom of the Gov- 
ernment. Bunglers occupy many of the 
pivotal positions. Hundreds of political 
loafers with juicy salaries strut around like 
barnyard roosters. 

National-defense statistics are largely fic- 
tion. Bottlenecks are numerous almost be- 
yond tabulation, and incompetency is the 
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worst of them. Money is thrown around as 
though it were as plentiful as water in the 
oceans. What a mess will be uncovered when 
expenditures and procedures of the national- 
defense program are probed in a congressional 
investigation. 

A manufacturer related to us that he had 
been 10 days in Washington in an effort to 
procure instructions on where to make de- 
livery on devices he had produced for na- 
tional defense. “I have been shunted from 
One office to another, and after 17 interviews 
I am still in the dark as to what I am sup- 
posed to do,” he said. 

Stories about extravagances in connection 
with national defense are many in Washing- 
ton. They involve purchases of land for mili- 
tary purposes, construction work at Camp 
Meade, in Maryland, and Fort Belvoir, in Vir- 
ginia, and contracts of various kinds. Some 
of them smell like graft on a large scale. 

Under the smoke screen of emergency, eco- 
nomic screwballs are busy on schemes for 
the regimentation and regulation of business 
in the United States. They seem to have 
strong support inside the administration for 
their nefarious operations in the pattern of 
totalitarianism. Plans in process of develop- 
mént call for additional legislation to expand 
the supreme authority of the executive 
branch of the Government to embrace our 
entire economy and in dictatorial disregard 
of democratic principles. 

The clamor for a declaration of war against 
Germany is hysterical in Washington. Inter- 
ventionists cannot understand why the peo- 
ple of the country refuse to be stampeded 
into belligerency. Millions of dollars have 
been spent for propaganda to arouse the 
population to a frenzy that overwhelms rea- 
son in support of complete involvement in 
the struggles of power politics overseas. The 
results have been negative of late. Many 
interventionists now argue bitterly that 
President Roosevelt should ignore entirely 
the majority of the Nation and that like a 
dictator he ought to override roughshod the 
wishes of the people. In that connection 
propaganda of recent vintage centers upon 
the creation of public opinion strong enough 
to stigmatize effectively critics of the execu- 
tive branch of the Government as traitors, 
agents of the Axis or dupes of the latter. 

The fear of severe inflation is common in 
business circles throughout the East. Com- 
modity prices have already outrun the efforts 
of the Government to control them. Here is 
the opinion of an astute observer: “Inflation 
is certain to result from a pyramided national 
debt expected officially to climb to $90,000,- 
000,000. The magicians in Washington are 
doomed to disappointment if they follow the 
notion that they can stop inflation with a 
wand as they mumble hocus-pocus. Ex- 
perience has proved that war always brings 
inflation. When Napoleon was on a rampage 
in Europe prices rose 45 percent. During the 
Civil War in the United States prices soared 
to about 120 percent, and through the period 
of World War No. 1 they jumped approxi- 
mately 127 percent. The inflation spiral is in 
motion and we might as well recognize that 
fact realistically.” 

Business leaders are also disturbed over 
what may come in the form of taxes in that 
taxes are likely to be based on the need for 
revenue in disregard of their economic ef- 
fects. Congress is inclined to determine taxes 
from the standpoint of politics rather than 
equitable distribution. Along such de- 
fective procedures the economic machinery 
of the country cannot escape serious dislo- 
cation. 

The situation in Washington is more 
serious than the majority of the people 
realize. Wendell Willkie did the Nation a 
tragic disservice when he flopped back into 
the lap of the New Deal. 


Loyal opposition to | 


Efforts to silence the critics of the New 
Deal are indefensible except in totalitarian 
minds. It is folly to believe that national 
unity requires docile acceptance of every- 
thing in the decisions of President Roosevelt. 


Congress Should Protect Independent 
Bankers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. FRANK E, HOOK 


OF MICHIGAN 
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Mr. HOOK. Mr. Speaker, there is 
pending before the House a measure of 
great importance to independent bank- 
ers. I refer to the Gore bill (H. R. 4636), 
which is now before the House Banking 
and Currency Committee. I am sure I 
speak for a majority of the House when 
I say this bill deserves the swift con- 
sideration and approval of the Congress. 

The-.Gore bill is eminently fair. It is 
merely a step toward framing into law a 
banking policy already approved by the 
Congress. Simply stated, the Gore bill 
would require branch banks to publish 
their individual statements of condition. 
The branch-banking practice now is to 
publish a consolidated figure of their 
statement of condition. For example, let 
us suppose a parent bank has a branch 
in some distant city. When the state- 
ment of condition of the branch is pub- 
lished the consolidated figure of the en- 
tire chain is used. This gives the impres- 
sion that the published figure represents 
the assets of the branch, whereas, in fact, 
the figure is the sum total of the branch 
bank’s various units. 

This practice is unfair and should be 
stopped immediately. It can be stopped 
by passage of the Gore bill. The Gore 
bill, as someone has observed, is the 
truth-in-statement bill. It merely com- 
pels branch banks to tell the public the 
truth of the assets of a branch bank in a 
particular city or town. 

Through publication of the consoli- 
dated figure of assets the branch bank 
gives the impression that it is much 
stronger and better able to serve the pub- 
lic than the independent bank which is 
competing with it across the street. This 
is a gross injustice to the independent 
banker, without whom this country 
would not be the great Republic it is, 

I believe we should at all times approve 
every safeguard necessary for the protec- 
tion and continuance of independent 
banking. The Gore bill is a step in that 
direction. The giant branch banks are 
ever on the alert to expand their interests 
and swallow up the independent banker. 
There has been talk in some quarters of 
making every independent bank with de- 
posits of less than $1,000,000 the branch 
of some chain. This is sheer nonsense 


the administration of President Roosevelt is | 2Nd a dangerous trend. 


vitally important in the preservation of 
democracy in the United States. 


The liquidity of a bank and its ability 
to give quick and efficient service in the 
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community where it operates certainly 
should not be judged on that bank’s 
amount of deposits. That is an economic 
fallacy, and one about which the public 
should be informed. . There is absolutely 
no connection between a bank’s size and 
its security. I think the history of the 
1933 bank failures well proves that point. 

The advantages of independent bank- 
ing are too numerous to relate. Inde- 
pendent banks operate according to their 
income. They pay no fancy salaries. 
They are in an excellent position to know 
the needs and wants of the community 
they serve. Independent bankers have, 
furthermore, a definite social and per- 
sonal interest in the development of their 
respective communities, which is more 
than can be said about branch bankers. 

In view of all this, I earnestly hope the 
House Banking and Currency Committee 
soon will consider the Gore bill, and that 
the measure will receive the quick ap- 
proval of the House and Senate. 


The Case of Eire 
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ARTICLE BY EDWARD I. FENLON 


Mr. McGRANERY. Mr. _ Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include the following article by 
Edward I. Fenlon, Ph. D., from the 
Brooklyn (N. Y.) Tablet of July 19, 1941: 


[From the Brooklyn (N. Y.) Tablet of July 19, 
1941] 
THE CASE OF EIRE 
(By Edward I. Fenlon, Ph. D.) 

Increasing communications relative to the 
neutrality of Eire have appeared in the press 
almost daily, including severa] in the Tablet. 
A number of these letters seem vague and 
one-sided, while several miss the mark, or 
even any mark at all, being random shots, 
possibly to relieve the itch of prejudice. 

The official explandtion for Eire’s position 
is simple, viz: Her people overwhelmingly 
chose the actual status, the status of peace. 
Her Government, hence, is accepting the scle 
course consonant with the democratic ideal. 
The determination of the country is hardly 
different from that of Switzerland, for in- 
stance, or from that of America if democracy 
were regarded among us today as it is in Fire 
or was in times well within memory. Actual 
democracy, as opposed to lip democracy, 
makes the people of a nation master of its 
destiny. Meanwhile arguments by persons 
professing democracy as an ideal, as against 
the principle now guiding Eire, must neces- 
sarily run to sophistry. 

Beyond the simple exposition aforesaid, the 
authorities of Eire, conservative administra- 
tors that they are, consistently refuse to go. 
Nor is it at all necessary that they go further. 
The explanation suffices; it is clear-cut and 
sententious; it is complete. It becomes, then, 
a@ case of take it or leave it. There is no call 
for Eire to be apologetic. 

We who look on from a distance, however, 
have grounds to assume that Eire has learned 








her lessons. It were irrational to suppose 
that she has not. Incidentally, the condition 
is very much more than we dare say for our- 
selves at the moment—that we have learned 
our lessons. But now, if Eire’s lessons signify 
anything they show clearly enough that Eng- 
land and Eire can not abide in peace under 
the one roof. English religious intolerance, 
the root of Eire’s long suffering, and English 
philosophy, so distasteful to the sons and 
daughters of Patrick, are as recurrent bomb 
explosions between the respective peoples, and 
the too-keen memories of the consequent dis- 
asters linger, perhaps never to be effaced. 


BRITAIN AND THE "ELIGIOUS MIND 


Indeed, it were difficult for Britain, maybe 
impossible, at least from our poor human 
point of view, ever to come into the hearts of 
the great body of religious-minded peoples 
of Continental Europe and throughout the 
world, not to speak of the scions of Eire. We 
of America, inheritors of English education 
and of English tradition generally may, as a 
nation, never fully understand the religious 
sensibilities of Europe for Britain. Ordi- 
narily it would be necessary to live for a 
time in Eire or on the Continent to come into 
the appreciation. The Belgians, the French, 
the Italians, the Spanish, the Portuguese, the 
Poles, great numbers of Dutch and of Ger- 
mans, and many other spiritually minded 
Europeans are fervidly and traditionally set 
against Britain. 

Leaving aside even the immediate effects on 
those people of the so-called Reformation in 
England, its unhallowed aftermath gave rise 
to a perennial flow of drab British material- 
ism, a something that the conscience of Eire 
and that of the religious-nm inded of the Con- 
tinent were, from the beginning, prepared 
tenaciously to resist. To those peoples 
Britain became a symbol of opposition to the 
things of the spirit. The progressive world 
aggrandizement of the Empire that once 
gloried in an Austin, in a Bede, in an Anselm, 
etc., etc., and boasted the patronage of St. 
George—so much of that aggrandizement ac- 
cruing under conditions that today we are 
supposed to ignore—only added with the 
years to this almost innate disposition cf 
distaste. 

Even a passing perspective of Bacon, Hobbes, 
Locke, Berkeley, Hume, Bentham, the Mills, 
Huxley, Spencer, Schiller, etc., etc., must re- 
veal something of what I mean. Theirs is 
shallow philosophy at best, as indeed befits 
materialism or positivism and agnosticism. 
Berkeley, it is true, professedly opposes ma- 
terialism, but does so with such an excess of 
ingenuity and with such a renunciation of 
tradition as to illustrate the methods and 
the manner of the subtle propagaz.dist, which 
is, undeniably, not alone characteristic of 
British philosophy but of British diplomacy 
as well, and which a fair analysis of even 
contemporaneous history will not fail 
abundantly to disclose, a characteristic that 
I have no hesitancy in saying is now palpable 
in our own American displomacy, a diplomacy 
that fits the type of education that is our 
inheritance. It is, in effect, the diplomacy 
born of pragmatism, which was a practice 
ages before it became a theory and which, in 
verity, results in the end justifying the 
means, for pragmatism stripped of the 
rationalized trappings of its proponents is 
individual choice as opposed to objective 
truth. To conceal one’s ends or aims, even for 
suppcesed overt, democratic matters, it be- 
comes necessary to carry the public along, to 
resort to ingenious, disingenuous, and mel- 
lifluous ratignalization, to engage in word- 
enchantment, in the protesting too much, as 
said Shakespeare, all of which, early or late, 
reveals the plethora of camouflage above the 
slender substance. But the British, and now 
we. call it displomacy. “Mother country” 
takes on its peculiar significance here. 

THE IRISH HAVE LEARNED 


Tcday persons of the pragmatic mind (they 
call it humanistic at Oxford) are busily 
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censuring Eire because of her determination 
to be no part of the actual British stew. 
When a man makes a treaty with a normal 
Irishman, the document forthwith becomes 
a sacred, not merely a potential, instrument. 
The bargain is closed and the Gael goes his 
way set to duty by the exactions of the case, 
not by its concealed exigencies. And when 
contracts are broken, betimes before the ink 
is dry, there ensue troubles and even heart- 
breaks, which, in the instance of the Irish- 
man, are cataclysmic, for he has never 
learned this shallow philosophy called prag- 
matism. He is, in effect, too impatient to 
abide it for a moment. He is, as they say 
today, conditioned so, built so. His religion, 
above all, has made him so. 

How now, then, is it possible for the Gov- 
ernment and the people of Eire to trust 
Churchill or Lloyd George or any of the 
coterie related to one or the other? How is 
it now possible? Think you that the Irish 
and the other students of real history the 
world over believe Churchill when he says 
that Britain is fighting in the interests of 
the smaller nations or with any other con- 
scious thought but one related exclusively to 
Britain? First, stands against Churchill 
what he represents to Eire, namely, a history 
of 700 years of suffering; and, next, the very 
pertinent and palpable history that every 
Irishman and Irishwoman of 25 years of age 
and over has witnessed in despair with their 
own simple Irish eyes. The Irish, forgiving 
by nature, as all of us know, have resolved 
to forget the past or as much of it as is 
possible. But, they know immediately, as 
distinct from report, the very men they are 
now dealing with as no American knows 
them, and fools were they not to impound 
the knowledge. What the Irish have wit- 
nessed, of themselves alone, stands stark- 
nakedly against both Churchill and George, 
for they were Britain’s administrators during 
those awful, never-to-be-forgotten, days from 
1916 to 1921. 


OUT-HITLERING HITLER 


A document was signed on March 8, 1921, 
by seven outstanding Americans, to wit: 
Jane Addams, Frederic Howe, James M. 
Maurer, Oliver P. Newman, George N. Norris 
(Senator), Norman Thomas (Socialist), and 
L. Hollingsworth Wood, a document that 
must disclose, but only as an instance among 
hundreds, why the Irish cannot and will not 
trust Churchill or Lloyd George, or the Eng- 
lish Government generally. To repeat, we 
offer the matter as merely typical of the cen- 
turies. No; it is not a case of opening cold 
sores; it is the fact of a death struggle from 
yet unhealed sores. As said, the Gael seeks 
to overlook the past. But is it not asking 
too much of even a spiritualized human na- 
ture to insist that the Irish shut their eyes to 
the actualities as a matter, not of revenge, 
but of prudence? 

The Americans just mentioned constituted 
a commission to report of conditions in 
Eire—the unbelievable conditions that pre- 
vailed from 1916 to the end of 1920, condi- 
tions that, it is fair to say, out-Hitlered 
Hitler in the relation of his soldiers to the 
Jews. These Americans were delegated to 
make an investigation by a Committee of 
One Hundred, which committee included 5 
State Governors, 11 United States Senators, 
13 Representatives, the mayors of 15 large 
cities, Cardinal Gibbons, Archbishop Keane, 
4 Methodist bishops, clergymen—priests and 
ministers—educators, editors, businessmen, 
and labor leaders. Thirty-six States were 
represented on the committee. = 

The committee was provided with funds 
ample for all expenses, including for the call- 
ing of witnesses. The British Embassy gave 
public assurances that its Government would 
refuse passports to no Irish witness. What 
happened? If you know the history of even 
some of the relations covering joint English- 
Irish affairs, you need hardly be told what 
happened. It was the same age-old double- 
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dealing, the old, old pragmatism or oppor- 
tunism, which is really the one thing. Even 
Irish bishops failed to secure passports. And 
this is the testimony of none other than the 
celebrated Cardinal Logue. Donal O’Callag- 
han, lord mayor of Cork, failing of his ship- 
ping credentials, came over as a stowaway. 
Peter MacSwiney arrived as a common sea- 
man. Messrs. Morgan and Derham landed 
from a small trading vessel. Others were not 
so fortunate. Even the nymphs of subterfuge 
had deserted them. Mrs. MacCurtain was 
shot at, and her house raided and denuded of 
evidence shortly after receiving the invitation 
to testify. Her mail evidently had been tam- 
pered with, indicating that, as a witness, she 
had something to tell, to tell an unbelieving 
and unsympathetic American public, for 
then Britain controlled, as she now controls, 
the worldways of propaganda, and Britain, 
like Caesar’s wife, was then, as now, above 
suspicion. 

I cannot present here more than a few 
specimens of the testimony, and there is no 
attempt to cull the mere sensational portions 
of it. 

BRITAIN AND THE COMMISSION 


However, one will note at the very outset 
that Britain and certain of the British be- 
came obstructionists, not alone in the refusal 
of passports to invited Irish witnesses, but 
also in the sense that Britain completely ig- 
nored the commission, while selected British 
subjects (Englishmen) refused to testify. 
But let the commission speak for itself: 

“It must be pointed out while the reports 
and documents gathered by the Commission 
present the case of Ireland from diverse 
points of view, the direct testimony available 
gives the case almost wholly from the Irish 
Republican viewpoint or from sources not 
unsympathetic to the application of the prin- 
ciple of self-determination to Ireland. In 
other words, the Ulster Unionist viewpoint 
and that of British officialdom in Ireland, in 
spite of every earnest effort of the Commis- 
sion, were not represented among the wit- 
nesses. Diligent efforts were made to remedy 
this unfortunate defect. 

“One of the witnesses invited by the Com- 
mission was Rev. T. T. Shields, of Toronto, 
Canada, who accompanied the delegation of 
Ulster Protestant Clergymen on their tour of 
the United States last year, and who, we 
wefe informed, had some valuable documen- 
tary evidence on Ireland in his possession. 
Mr. Shields received the advances of the Com- 
mission in a mood of unreceptivity, and the 
effort to secure his testimony, and that of 
the Ulster delegation, failed. A number of 
English journalists in the United States 
were also invited to testify, but in no case 
Was an acceptance received.” 

Further on the report says: “The Com- 
mission planned * * * to send a sub- 
committee to England and Ireland, and it 
Was arranged that in England this commit- 
tee should consult every available source of 
British opinion on Ireland * * * but 
after passports had been secured from our 
State Department the British Government 
through the Embassy refused visas.” 

Respecting the witnesses who did appear, 
the report is thus laudatory: “We wish to 
commend the frank and dispassionate spirit 
in which the Irish witnesses presented their 
testimony. They came to us in many cases 
under conditions of great personal incon- 
venience, or even danger. Insofar as they 
represented the Irish people before the Com- 
mission, that people has cause for pride in 
them.” Let, then, the attitude of the British 
Government in the case and the acknowl- 
edged sincerity of the witnesses speak for 
themselves. 


CHURCHILL’S RESPONSIBILITY 


We note here, again, that the head of the 
British Government at the time was Lloyd 
George, and his vicar, immediately respon- 
sible for the outrages perpetrated in Eire, 
Winston Churchill. We quote: 
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“We find that the Irish people are deprived 
of the protection of British law, to which 
they would be entitled as subjects of the 
British King. They are likewise deprived 
of the protection granted by international 
law, to which they would be entitled as 
belligerents. They are at the mercy of Im- 
perial British forces which, acting contrary 
to all law and to all standards of human con- 
duct, have instituted in Ireland a ‘terror,’ the 
evidence of which seems to prove that— 

“(1) The Imperial British Government has 
created and introduced into Ireland a force 
of at least 78,000 men, many of them youth- 
ful and inexperienced, and some of them con- 
victs; and has incited that force to unbridled 
violence. . 

“(2) The British Imperial forces in Ireland 
have indiscriminately killed innocent men, 
women, and children; have indiscriminately 
assassinated persons suspected of being Re- 
publicans; have tortured and shct prisoners 
while in custody, adopting the subterfuges 
of ‘refusal to halt’ and ‘attempting to es- 
cape’; and have attributed to alleged ‘Sinn 
Fein extremists’ the British assassination of 
prominent Irish Republicans 

“(3) House burning and wanton destruc- 
tion of villages and cities by Imperial British 
forces have been countenanced, and ordered 
by officials of the British Government; and 
elaborate provision by gasoline sprays and 
bombs has been made in a number of in- 
stances for systematic incendiarism as part of 
a plan of terrorism. 

“(4) A campaign for the destruction of the 
means of existence of the Irish people has 
been conducted by the burning of factories, 
creameries, crops, and farm implements, and 
the shooting of farm animals. The cam- 
paign is carried on regardless of the political 
views of their owners, and results in wide- 
spread and acute suffering among women and 
children. 

, "(5) Acting under a series of proclamations 
issued by the-competent military authorities 
of the British Imperial forces, hostages are 
carried by forces exposed to the fire of the 
Republican army; fines are levied upo.. towns 
and villages as punishment for alleged of- 
fenses of individuals; private property is de- 
stroyed in reprisals for acts with which the 
owners have no connection; and the civilian 
population is subjected to an inquisition upon 
the theory that individuals are in possession 
of information valuahle to the military forces 
c Great Britain. These acts of the Imperial 
British forces are contrary to the laws of 
peace or war among modern civilized na- 
Goma * 7 © 

“TERRORISM 


“It would appear that the natural fear of 
the Imperial British forces in Ireland is fos- 
tered by propaganda into terror under the 
auspices of the Imperial British Government. 
The bearing of this natural and artificial ap- 
prehensiveness upon the prevalence of 
drunkenness among the troops may be sur- 
mised if not defined. 

“John Charles Clarke, an American, wit- 
nessed the shooting of a boy on the streets 
of Cork by two drunken Black and Tans, 
who, scarcely able to walk, fired into a 
crowd, and were then led away by their 
fellows. * * * 

“John Tangney, a former member of the 
British forces, testified concerning a raid in 
which he participated, on a village near Bally- 
larby: “This County Inspector Lowndes had 
the orders, and he adjourned to an adjoining 
saloon and had a drink, and two young mili- 
tary officers, who were in charge of the mili- 
tary party, adjourned with him and got stu- 
pidly drunk. All three were drunk. * * * 
We went home and the military were firing 
all the way back. I myself had to come to a 
soldier who was stupidly drunk and take a 
revolver out of his hand.’ John Joseph Cad- 
dan, a former member of the R. I. C., testified 
that the men drank before going out to serv- 
ice, presumably as & spur to courage. He 


stated: “They were up there, some of them, 
most of the hight, drinking.’ ” 

Frank Dempsey, chairman of the Urban 
Council of Mallow, testified that when that 
town was burned by British soldiers on Sep- 
tember 27, 1920, most of the soldiers in the 
raid were drunk. He said: “The first thing 
they did was to fire revolver shots and rifle 
shots about the town. Next, they raided some 
of the public houses and looted them and got 
drunk.” The witness stated that he com- 
plained to the officer, who replied that he 
had lost control of them: “Damn it, they are 
all drunk.” 

Individual shootings of innocent persons 
in raids on homes seemed to be the common 
order. A number of such cases are listed in 
the report. We take just one: “There were no 
lights at night on the streets of Bantry, and 
the Black and Tans or the R. I. C——they were 
disguised so that one could not tell to which 
body they belonged—they knocked at the 
door. She (mother of a hunchback youth) 
answered the knock with a candle in her 
hand. The soldiers knocked the candle from 
her, using an electric light to light them up 
the stairs. The volunteer boy was not at 
home. The little hunchback boy ran from 
his own room into his brother’s room. The 
mother rushed up the stairs after them, and 
was in sight of the tragedy when it occurred. 
‘My boy’s hands were raised in prayer,’ she 
said. “They shot him through his uplifted 
hands.’” 

AN APPRAISAL AND A HOPE 


Let what we have thus extracted from the 
report of the commission suffice at least for 
the moment. We could add very much more, 
including the testimonies of persons of the 
highest order to me individually during a 
visit to Ireland, while De Valera and fol- 
lowers were yet bivouacking in the hills 
away from the British soldiery—the royal 
Irish constabulary, the military, and the 
auxiliaries. But the point in the end would 
be the same—the Irish will never trust 
Churchill or George or their associates—men 
known to be responsible for one of the very 
meanest recorded outrages of all time—the 
releasing of armed drunken convicts and 
irresponsible youths upon a people as the 
Irish. Nothing that I have thus far heard 
or read of the actual world catastrophe is 
comparable, let Churchill inveigh, as he does 
and may do, against Hitler and Mussolini, 
for whom, indeed, none of us entertain sym- 
pathies of whatsoever sort or degree. I know 
well how the hand of God upon Churchill, 
who had more or less immediately to do with 
the “black and tan” infamies, would be 
interpreted by hundreds of thousands of 
religious persons, even as they pray daily for 
him and his suffering people. Such is the 
nobility of the Gael. 

Perhaps as never before in modern times 
spiritual leaders today call to England and 
to the world to hasten the ways of peace by 
renewing themselves in the things of the 
spirit, the sole course left to salvage or to 
save. To Britannia, in very particular, the 
Empire that has so long ruled the waves to no 
appreciable uplifting achievement, the ap- 
peal has special significance—the great ma- 
jority of whose immediate sons and daugh- 
ters follow the lead of divinely appointed 
religion no longer. The appeal is to recom- 
mence to rule its own spirit in and through 
God. The religious statistics covering Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Wales make discouraging 
study. Christ remains precisey where Eng- 
land left Him, centuries ago—left Him with 
His outstretched arms at the unfortunate, 
alluring crossroads. At that point there 
must be a renewed tryst or British leadership 
has likely seen its day, for history is inexora- 
ble in this, that mere material power is fated 
to a relatively restricted term. 

If the world disaster prove thus spiritually 
resultant, the actual unparalleled suffering 
of Britain and of the nations at large will 
not have been in vain, and the Irish will not 
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alone unselfishly provide and prepare the 
fatted calf but will rejoice and be glad as 
possibly no other people can. 
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Outline of Lake Superior Iron-Ore Indus- 
try and Its Relation to the St. Lawrence 
Seaway 
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HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
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Thursday, July 31, 1941 


STATEMENT OF HON. GEORGE H. BENDER, 
OF OHIO 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following state- 
ment: 


I. Effect on Lake Superior iron mines: 

A. Importation of foreign ores in great 
quantities would have a ruinous effect upon 
Lake Superior iron-mine operators, rail and 
lake iron-ore shippers. 

B. Importation of foreign ores for bene- 
ficiation of Lake Superior ores might eventu- 
ally seriously impair the-self-sufficiency of 
the steel industry of the United States and, 
in the event of another work crisis, jeopardize 
our national security. 

II. Present Lake Superior ore markets: 

A. Great Lakes and upper Mississippi Val- 
ley region: 

B. Supplies 86 percent of iron ore con- 
sumed in the United States. 

C. In 1937 shipped over 61,000,000 tons to 
domestic consumers. 

D. Shipped over a million tons to Canadian 
furnaces. 

III. Value af iron-ore 
ment, labor, taxes: 

A. Investment— 

1. In mines, $300,000,000. 

2. In 1,500 miles of railroads connecting the 
mines of the upper lake ports maintained 
by iron-ore business and lake vessels carrying 
that trade, $300,000,000. 

8. Many more millions invested in 35 un- 
loading docks on lower lake ports and rail 
facilities from these to consuming furnaces, 

B. Labor, 1937— 

1. Over 20,000 persons in Lake Superior 
iron-ore industry receiving $32,000,000 in 
wages. 

2. Many more thousands employed in 
transportation of ore and on the unloading 
docks. 

C. Taxes, etc — 

1. Lake Superior iron-ore industry pays 
$30,000,000 in State and local taxes. 

2. The industry pays in wages and other 
handling charges $150,000,000, exclusive of 
unloading charges on lower lake ports where 
Ore is consumed or shipped to inland fur- 
naces. 

3. Lake Superior iron-ore mining industry 
alone supports 74 cities, villages, and towns 
having a combined population of 190,000 
persons. 

IV. Foreign reserves: 

A. Sweden, 1,500,000,000 tons very high 
grade close to seaports, open all year and 
connected by rail to mines. 

B. Russia, 1,000,000,000 on the shores of 
the Black Sea—several billion of lower grade 
ore on the Black Sea but of a type easily 
concentrated. 


industry—invest- 








C. Chile, 1,000,000,000 tons of high-grade 
ore near seacoast. 

D. Brazil, seven to thirteen billion tons 
within 300 miles of seacoast. 

E. Cuba, three to five billion tons located 
on coast. 

V. Foreign imports: 

A. Import of ores from these and other 
countries have for some years come into the 
Eastern and Atlantic seaport markets largely 
to the exclusion of Lake Superior ore—some 
Swedish ore is already finding its way into 
the Great Lakes through the existing 14-foot 
St. Lawrence Canal. 

B. Present imports. (See table I.) 

VI. Lake Superior iron-ore supplies—high- 
grade ores: 

A. 1925 to 1988, region produced 545,000,000 
tons; known reserves in that region were re- 
duced only 129 million tons. (See tables II 
and III.) , 

B. Discovery of additional reserves— 

1. Constant exploitation and discovery of 
new reserves accounts for small reduction in 
reserves as compared with production indi- 
cated under A. 

2. In spite of the constant discovery of 
additional reserves, prospecting for these is 
held back—kept under control, closely 
watched—so as not to discover too great a 
quantity of valuable iron deposits too far in 
advance of when they will be needed. If 
such a policy were not pursued, the result 
would be extremely high taxation for a long 
period of time which the iron-ore industry 
could not afford on top of its already high 
tax burden. 

VII. The low-grade ores—35- to 45-percent 
ore concentrates: 

A. Almost inexhaustible supply available in 
Lake Superior district. 

VIII. Beneficiation of low-grade ores: 

A. Ores are now being beneficiated—con- 
centrated (see table IV). 

B. Further concentration practical by— 

1. Crushing and screening ore to remove 
impurities of rock and sand. 

2. Log washing to remove fine sand. 

3. Jigging to remove larger particles of 
rock than by washing. 

4. Sintering to fuse finely divided ore 
which would otherwise go up the flues of 
blast furnaces. 

5. Roasting to remove sulphur, 
dioxide, water, and to prepare for— 

6. Magnetic separation, which concentrates 
magnetic iron oxides. 

7. Flotation processes and others, which 
are now in development stages. 

IX. Significance of scrap iron: 

A. 1925 to 1936, 160,000,000 tons of scrap 
iron went directly into steel production. 

B. Amount of scrap iron was approxi- 
mately equal to the iron content of all ore 
mined in the United States. 

C. Over 91 percent of all United States 
steel production is made in open-hearth fur- 
naces—this process uses about 45 percent 
scrap. 

D. Use of scrap varies with the market for 
scrap; when the price is high, more new pig 
iron, consequently more ore, is used. When 
scrap is cheap, the contrary is true. 

X. Conclusions: 

A. There still remains a huge quantity of 
known high-grade ores in the Superior re- 
gions which undoubtedly is actually much 
greater than the amount known because of 
holding back prospecting. 

B. The 35- to 45-percent ores are almost 
unlimited in supply. 

C. Superior ores can be readily concen- 
trated, and this process is rapidly proceeding 
now. 

D. Sweetening of Superior ores with con- 
centrates will be unnecessary for many years 
to come, based on known deposits. 

E. Sweetening of the unlimited supply of 
low-grade Superior ores in the distant fu- 
ture may be economically accomplished 
through beneficiation. 
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F. Sweetening of Superior ores through 
mixture of high-grade foreign ores would 
cause a lethargy in improving efficiencies of 
beneficiation to the point where the United 
States steel industry might eventually be- 
come entirely dependent upon a foreign 
source of iron ore. 

G. In the event of the dumping of huge 
quantities of high-grade foreign ore—not for 
beneficiation but for the basic supply of ore— 
as at Sparrows Point, Md.—it would ruin the 
Superior iron-mining industry. 

H. Either F or G above, or a combination 
of them, would seriously jeopardize the se- 
curity of our country in the event of a future 
world conflict. 

I. To suggest preventing this through the 
imposition of tariffs would be to suggest the 
incongruous policy of spending hundreds of 
millions of dollars for the development of a 
waterway and then to legislate to prevent its 
use. 


TaBLe I.—Iron ore importations from South 
America and Western Hemisphere countries 


[In gross tons] 


New 
Chile Cuba | Canada |} found 
land 
1, 113, 900 | 546, 130 7 Oe Tt. och ot ke 
1, 364, 400 | 539, 000 16, 984 | 119, 544 
1, 369, 200 | 392, 113 26,079 | 61,030 
1, 434, 860 | 369, 286 13, 309 37, 048 
1, 699, 066 | 641, 350 3,542 | 76,340 
1, 689, 071 | 190, 654 395 | 48,771 
750,702 | 89,000 1,490 | 22,920 
218, 492 | 77,000 GT waeck< 
467, 650 | 143,150 eas io 
938, 376 | 154, 500 i I En occas 
788, 725 | 221,010 | 20,453 |_....... 
1, 264, 130 | 444,500 | 83,911 11, 300 
1, 438, 886 | 441, 500 


5, 046 45, 080 





Source: U. 8. Bureau of Mines, Minerals Yearbooks. 


Taste Il.—Iron ore production from Lake 
Superior region 
[In gross tons] 


Year: 

iia diiciktnncindekacteos 52, 056, 663 
MBG scii~dan ks Saaediadntndiden tees 57, 143, 407 
SOU tisk dittditebaniabacinis 51, 539, 880 
MR Gs wadinidiven biden 52, 517, 175 
1929....... sahil ela 62, 824, 768 
SOG a i catiittitnctiinitsn deibiitntiae 49, 382, 652 
Guilin Stibinciinudaceiiiaa 25, 877, 385 
irttd anti edidenaon 8, 139, 427 
IGOR Sin dccbhbeddatincwen 14, 611, 032 
MGB icc sedeiditbiniatlaccion amas 21,080, 75€ 
starch tiitihitiininmigpngnsis 25, 368, 365 
SIG bs dhidhininideccissnedee 41, 780, 889 
WE ahi cititisiicinedictwee 61, 657, 135 
WD iia disks cicticisnismninilindeccnyi 21, 308, 410 

Rotel ac alban 545, 237, 000 

Average annual_......--. 38, 945, 000 


Source: United States Bureau of Mines, 
Minerals Yearbooks. 


TABLE III.—Estimated reserves of Lake 
Superior region 
Year and total reserves: ? 


1096 Jonni cence canons 1, 503, 559, 725 
a 1, 485, 932, 621 
BOM enncnctcccicwcocednes 1, 446, 692, 225 
BBB. bn ek dows pedewncsewe 1, 431, 886, 157 
Bcc cine deen csnscs 1, 411, 490, 291 
MW viwincccnncudanences 1, 403, 577, 333 
36GB) cnc nncwnpunannciwece 1, 415, 310, 071 
TOR in ccdcenemimecsnmos 1, 441, 301, 683 
Gs nr lntiimaiinty onimttcmisns 1, 453, 877, 628 
DP bdo Seccwnacuwas 1, 420, 090, 388 
FOC ch athe cicew naa makities 1, 402, 009, 941 
I La tinciertnnitrenesinitiictinitinanenisiens 1, 415, 532, 531 
Tec ecseonsncent 1, 403, 007, 384 
BOD iicccicencednnaciis 1, 374, 380, 735 


1 Covering developed and prospective ore in 
the ground and ore in stack piles. 

Sources: Figures for Minnesota furnished 
by the Minnesota Tax Commission; figures 
for Michigan furnished by the Michigan 
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Board of State Tax Commissioners and as 
published in Minerals Yearbook, 1925, U. S. 
Bureau of Mines. 


Taste IV.—Percentage of beneficiated tron 
ore compared to the total ore shipped from 
United States mines 


[In gross tons] 








pecan oO. 
y ‘ ' . nefnicl- 
Year Beneficiated |Tota! shipped ated to 
total 
Se &, 735, 672 63, 924, 763 13.7 
Bins kan ae 8, 371, 829 69, 292, 832 12.1 
RE 8, 114, 673 61, 232, 473 13.3 
SNR a2 aes 8, 621,331 | 63, 432, 826 13.6 
BUND = tiie seniein 9, 424, 445 75, 602, 737 12.5 
eda RR ak... 8, 973, 888 55, 201, 221 16.3 
WORE oo 4, 676, 364 | 28, 516, 032 16. 4 
i 407,486 | 5, 331, 201 7.6 
| ENG 3, 555,892 | 24, 624, 285 14.4 
ee 4,145,590 | 25, 792, 606 16.1 
I ae tenanene 6, 066, 601 33, 426, 486 18. 1 
WN od iatecok 9, 658,689 | 51, 465, 648 18.8 
Seatac 12, 350,136 | 72,347, 785 17.1 


| 


These figures do not include ore crushed and screened 
because this is nearly a universal practice with all ores 
preparatory to any concentration. 


Source: U. S. Bureau of Mines Minerals Yearbooks. 
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Or 


HON. CARL T. CURTIS 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 8, 1941 


RADIO ADDRESS OF HON. CARL T. CURTIS, 
OF NEBRASKA 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following radio address 
by me over the Columbia network on 
August 6, 1941: 


Ladies and gentlemen of the radio audi- 
ence, in the few moments I have in which 
to speak to you tonight, I want to ask you, 
“Can we follow the war crowd?” The bitter 
controversy today is whether or not the 
United States shall become a shooting par- 
ticipant in the wars now going on in Europe, 
Africa, and Asia. 

In the first place, I do not approve of any 
dictatorship anywhere, any time, or under 
any circumstances. I am convinced the 
great majority of the American people as a 
whole are loyal to the United States of 
America. 

Secondly, I believe the defense program 
ir America should be carried forward as 
rapidly as possible, that nothing should be 
done to hamper or interfere with the fastest 
possible attainment of a completely adequate 
national preparedness. An eminent Amer- 
ican has said, “We must build ourselves an 
air force, a navy, and @n army so strong that 
no dictator will dare to tamper with our 
commerce, our interests, or our rights. That 
is the defense program we must have.” With 
this statement I emphatically agree 

In the third place, those people, who are 
opposed to the United States becoming a 
shooting participant in these wars, do not 
contend that they can live in a world by 
themselves; they cannot be accused of hid- 
ing their heads in the sand like ostriches, 
We Americans have always accepted the Mon- 
roe Doctrine, both historicaliy and currently. 
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That calls for our policing a considerable 
portion of the earth’s surface. 

The question before us is, Shall we become 
enmeshed in the European, Asiatic, and 
African wars? The American people had 
nothing to do with starting them. The great 
majority of American people have expressed 
their desire that we do not enter these con- 
flicts. A small but very militant minority 
are attempting to drive the United States 
into those wars. This minority group who 
would plunge this country into war are mak- 
ing their influence felt; they have assistance 
in some high places in Government. I have 
before me an editorial in the New York 
Herald Tribune of Friday, June 27, 1941, en- 
titled, “The Time Is Now.” It says in part: 
“The Nazi-Soviet war is 5 days old. The 
priceless opportunity it has provided for ac- 
tion by the United States has lain unused 
for 5 days. We are 5 days nearer to the 
moment when that opportunity may vanish. 
The time is now. It is imperatively the hour 
to release our Navy—to win the Battle of 
the Atlantic.” 

A few days later when Mr. Frank Knox, 
Secretary of the Navy, was addressing the 
Conference of Governors, he used almost the 
same language and urged that the United 
States Navy be used to clear the Atlantic. 
Someone has said that when the master pulls 
the strings the puppets jump. These men 
surely knew the United States Navy could not 
be used to clear the Atlantic and then call 
the job completed. It would mean only the 
beginning for us; we would become a full- 
fledged shooting participant in these foreign 
wars. We could not withdraw until these 
wars were over. None of us know how long 
they will last. None of us know where, to 
how many continents, and islands of the seas, 
the American boys would have to be sent to 
fight. Why don’t these pro-war propagand- 
ists present the whole case to the American 
people and frankly tell us the full import 
of their plans. 

The Communists in the United States have 
joined the war crowd because they want to 
preserve Communistic Russia. I have no 
sympathy for them. I hold no brief for those 
enemies of constitutional government who 
adhere to the “Union Now” doctrine, for they, 
too, would undermine and destroy the inde- 
pendence and sovereignty of the United 
States. As for the real Americans who may 
be advocates of war, I do not question their 
sincerity or their patriotism; I do, however, 
disagree with their judgment and conclu- 
sions. I do charge that the war group in 
America has not advised the American people 
of the full import of their suggestions and 
plans and of the far-reaching consequences 
of the action they propose. Whether they 
lack the courage to do this, or whether they 
do not know the ultimate results of their 
own acts, they, themselves, must answer. 

Nothing is to be gained by the interven- 
tionists, or the war crowd, and the noninter- 
ventionists engaging in name calling. After 
all, we did have one thing in common, that 
is, we were all noninterventionists before the 
last election. 

At a time like this when free governments 
are struggling for survival in the world, it is 
imperative that public officials remain true 
and steadfast to those promises and pledges 
they made to the people when those officials 
were seeking election. If campaign promises 
are to be dismissed as mere oratory, what 
merit—and what hope—is there in a system 
which provides for party platforms, and for 
elections whereby the people may choose 
their public servants. For public officials to 
violate the confidence of the American people 
is to strike at the heart of government of, by, 
and for the people. It must be borne in 
mind that the promises made to the Ameri- 
can people that their boys would not be sent 
to fight in foreign wars was made at a time 
when, in the opinion of many, it was far 
darker than at the present hour. Those 
promises were made after the Lowland coun- 


tries had been overrun, the Scandinavian 
countries taken over, France conquered, and 
when it was expected England might be in- 
vaded and fall any day. On September 15, 
1940, the New York Times carried an article 
which said, in part: “It may be that the com- 
ing weeks will be the most critical in the 
history of the British Empire.” Similar stories 
were running in all the American newspapers. 
On October 21, 1940, the New Republic carried 
a summary of news which said: “The press 
has predicted an immediate German invasion 
of England.” That was the picture before 
the American people at the time these anti- 
war promises were repeated again, and again, 
and again. 

Let us examine the record of this war crowd. 
Not so many months ago they were urging 
that the United States help brave little Fin- 
land in her struggle against the wanton and 
brutal aggressions of the bloody hand of 
Dictator Joe Stalin. Today this war crowd 
wants us to assist Godless communistic Rus- 
sia. These wars make strange bedfellows 
from day to day. I believe I express the hope 
in the heart of every true American when I 
say that I hope that both the dictatorship 
of Hitler and the dictatorship of Stalin will 
wreck themselves completely and beyond re- 
pair in their battle with each other. God 
knows the world would be better off today 
without the menace of either. 

On February 7, 1940, Representative JoHN 
McCormack, now House majority floor lead- 
er, offefed an amendment that would have 
removed our Ambassador from Russia. Less 
than 1 year later he introduced the lease- 
lend bill, by which military aid is now being 
given to Russié. 

Speaking of the lease-lend bill, the writer, 
Frank Kent, who is a strong advocate of our 
present foreign policy, said on July 23, 1941, 
“Opponents of that measure were right in 
regarding it as a bill to take us into war; its 
proponents were wrong in saying that it 
would keep us out. That was a piece of false 
pretense, justified only by the necessity of 
getting it through.” 

Last year the war hawks were urging that 
we go to war with Japan. They argued that 
we should clear the Pacific of the Japanese 
menace so that the British Navy could take 
care of the Atlantic. This was followed by 
months of appeasement toward Japan, while 
we actually supplied war materials to that 
nation. Now the cry is, “Let’s clear the At- 
lantic.” 

If we are going to follow the war crowd, 
which way we are going to follow them? Are 
we going east or are we going west? Will any 
military expert argue that there is wisdom in 
fighting all over the globe at the same time; 
in having our forces spread throughout the 
world? I ask you, fellow Americans, in all 
seriousness, can we follow the war crowd? 

When the present European conflict start- 
ed, it was pictured by the war crowd as being 
a struggle for idealism. They shouted from 
the housetops that we must save democracy. 
They talked of preserving our way of life; 
the British way of life, the Chinese way of 
life, and other cultures. Today they are en- 
gaged in an enterprise to save the Communist 
way of life, India’s way of life, and Cuba’s way 
of life. With open arms they have embraced 
the cause of Soviet Russia. Fellow Americans, 
there is a grave and dangerous communistic 
menace in this country and throughout the 
world. We can rely upon the findings of the 
congressional committee investigating un- 
American activities. There is an attempt up- 
on the part of the Communists to undermine 
and destroy the Government of the United 
States. 

If these things are true—and they are 
true—then we cannot ignore these facts in 
becoming a military ally of despotic Russia. 
The conduct of Soviet Russia in first act- 
ing as an ally of Hitler in their land grab 
against Finland, Poland, and other small 
countries, and the reversal of that conduct 
and their acceptance by the British Empire 
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and the war group in this country as allies, 
proves but one thing—these foreign wars 
are not wars fought for any ideal. They 
are wars being fought to obtain fertile land, 
world trade, sea ports, rich oil fields, and 
other things for which the countries of 
Europe, Africa, and Asia have fought 
throughout the generations. Can we follow 
the war crowd in making the United States 
a party to those wars for conquest? It was 
the seasoned military expert, Gen. George 
Washington, who said, “Why quit your own 
to stand on foreign soil?” 

The strongest force in this country today 
is American public opinion. If it had not 
been for the strong public opinion against 
our entrance into wars going on in Asia, 
Africa, and Europe, our boys would be there 
now. I urge you not to let that public 
opinion be silenced by the war drums of a 
minority. Use your letters, your postal 
cards, and your telegrams, today, tomorrow, 
and in the days to come to let your servants 
in Washington know whether or not you 
want them to follow the war crowd. 

And, finally, remember that it will not be 
the war propagandists who will do the fight- 
ing and the bleeding and the dying. It will 
be your sons, your brothers, your husbands, 
who will have to lie mangled or dead in 
the stench of new no-man’s lands, in dark 
Africa, and in far-off Russia, and mayhap 
in the innerlands of China. 

Remember that all of the horrors, all of 
the penalties, all of the suffering, all of the 
agonies of war, if we get into it, will be 
yours. 

Whatever of glamour, whatever of glory, 
whatever of the shining place in history 
comes of war, may come to the generals, 
but the privates get none of that. 

I say to you in conclusion, my fellow 
Americans, no! We can’t follow the war 
crowd. 


A Strange Oversight 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. SOL BLOOM 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 8, 1941 


ARTICLE BY WALTER LIPPMANN 


Mr.BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include therein the following article by 
Walter Lippmann, which appeared in the 
Washington Post of Thursday, August 7, 
1941: 


[From the Washington Post of August 7, 
1941] 


A STRANGE OVERSIGHT 
(By Walter Lippmann) 


The latest statement from Mr. Hoover, 
Mr. Landon, and a number of other eminent 
men is so astounding that it can be explained 
only by saying that the man who wrote it 
and those who signed it have not taken the 
trouble to discuss the situation with re- 
sponsible and informed persons. The whole 
statement is based on the notion that the 
question whether the United States goes to 
war or remains at peace depends upon how 
much we participate in the European con- 
flict between the Axis on the one side and, 
on the other side, the British in the Atlantic 
and the Middle East and the Russians in 
European Russia. 








But as a matter of fact the immediate and 
critical question of peace or war for the 
United States arises on the other side of the 
world, that is to say in our relations with 
Japan in the Pacific Ocean. 

There in the Far East during the past week 
we have been on the very verge of war, not 
of the imaginary war of the isolationists in 
which American soldiers are supposed to be 
landed in Europe to fight their way to Berlin, 
but of a very real war in the Pacific which 
might begin any day. Yet in regard to this 
extremely urgent and dangerous threat of 
war, Mr. Hoover and his friends have not a 
word to say. Indeed they seem to be un- 
aware of it. Thus they talk about the Axis 
end, which means Germany and Italy, and 
never even refer to the power—namely 
Japan—against which the main body of all 
our forces is mobilized. 

They complain about the occupation of 
Iceland and the Atlantic naval patrol and 
other belligerent moves against Germany 
and Italy, but they are silent about the mo- 
mentous action in freezing the Japanese 
assets and in establishing the machinery of 
an embargo against Japan. If only they had 
taken the precaution to examine the real 
situation and to inform themselves before is- 
suing their statement, they would never find 
themselves in the position of seeking to pre- 
vent war in the abstract, yet ignoring the 
most immediate and the most likely actual 
war in which the United States may become 
directly and deeply engaged. 

In fact, it is evident from their statement 
that they do not realize that since the Japa- 
nese occupation of Indochina, the situation 
in the Pacific has become so delicate and so 
explosive that only the most powerful diplo- 
matic action, and some good luck besides, can 
prevent war. What Mr. Hoover thinks about 
this desperately real problem in the Pacific, 
he has never ventured to tell the American 
people. 

Yet as a matter of history the present 
phase of the conflict between Japanese im- 
perialist expansion and the United States be- 
gan when Mr. Hoover was President, and 
the original and fundamental decision to 
oppose Japan was made by him. He was the 
President who decided not to recognize the 
first Japanese aggression in Manchuria in 
1931. And he was the President who sent 
American representatives to Geneva to rouse 
the world against Japan. And he was the 
President who sent his Secretary of State to 
Mr. Roosevelt, when he was President-elect, 
to see to it that the Hoover-Stimson policy 
of opposing Japanese aggression would be 
maintained by his successor. 

Yet today when his successor is face to face 
with the final consequences of that policy, 
and in the very week that the issue has been 
rising to the extreme crisis, Mr. Hoover is out 
with a statement which has beer written by 
somebody who does not know that there is a 
crisis in the Far East. 

For if you take the generalities in the 
statement and try to apply them to the ac- 
tualities in the Far East, they do not make 
sense. One would have to say that Mr. 
Hoover now advocates the following: That we 
should not have frozen Japanese assets or cut 
off fuel and metals, for these are certainly 
“belligerent moves” which the statement de- 
plores, that apart from delivering supplies to 
the Chinese Government in San Francisco we 
should do nothing for China, that we should 
not oppose Japan if she seizes the Nether- 
lands Indies or Singapore, that we should 
stand by and let Japan obtain control of the 
resources of the East Indies, that we should 
let the British be driven out of the Pacific, 
that we should let Australia fall under Japa- 
nese domination, that we should let the 
Philippines be encircled and rendered help- 
less, that we should be uninterested in 
whether Japan conquers Siberia or becomes 
allied with a Russian puppet government and 
taus establishes herself as our nearest neigh- 
bor in Alaska. 
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Thus Mr. Hoover, who initiated the present 
policy of opposing Japanese expansion, would 
now, if his statement is to be taken as apply- 
ing to the Far East, let the Japanese expand, 
let them conquer the Chinese, the British, 
the Dutch, and the Russians in Siberia. 
Thus if we ever do have to fight Japan to 
make good the policy Mr. Hoover inaugu- 
rated, we shall have the satisfaction of doing 
it all alone, uncontaminated by association 
with any imperfect or distasteful allies. 

It is more generous to suppose that Mr. 
Hoover does not think these things, that in 
fact he accidentally overlooked the far eastern 
situation and forgot to think about it at alli. 
The disservice of a statement like Mr. Hoover's 
is that it will be read in Japan, and the Japa- 
nese will quite naturally suppose no former 
President of the United States could fail to 
be thinking seriously and responsibly about 
the not inconsiderable crisis in the Orient. 
If they then conclude that Mr. Hoover has 
announced his intention of obstructing the 
President of the United States, the Japanese 
may make the enormous error of thinking it 
safe to take those final steps which inevi- 
tably and inexorably precipitate war. 

For the chances of preserving the peace in 
the Pacific depend aitogether upon convinc- 
ing Japan before the irrevocable steps are 
taken that she faces a combination which is 
too formidable for her to challenge. The 
combination of China Britain, the Nether- 
lands Indies, Russia, and the United States 
is a very formidable combination indeed, and 
if we are able to keep the peace, it will be 
because we have had the intelligence and the 
resolution to organize that combiration—to 
aline against Japan’s final bid for supremacy 
in the Far East everybody who has a reason 
for opposing Japan. And when that has been 
understood, when it is seen that the Russian 
Army and Navy and air force in Eastern Siberia 
are worth at the moment a whole fleet of our 
unbuilt warships, it becomes rather obvious 
why the United states Government has de- 
cided to aid Russia via Siberia. 





The Experts in Democracy 
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ARTICLE OF PROF. WILLIAM F. ROEMER, 
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Mr. GRANT of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, 
an overwhelming majority of the Ameri- 
can people oppose our entrance into this 
foreign war. Yet step by step we are be- 
ing moved closer and closer to its brink. 

The leaders of our country have a 
mandate to stay out of this foreign war. 
That mandate springs from the plat- 
forms and the promises coming from the 
representatives of both political parties 
in the ejections of last November. 

Under our American system of govern- 
ment the war-making powers were given 
to the representatives.of the people. For 
perhaps the first time in human history 
they were taken away from the executive. 

To be “waltzed” into this foreign war 
without the formality of action thereon 
by the people’s representatives would 
constitute a reversion to autocracy. Are 
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we to abandon that awful power that 
people struggled for for centuries? 

It is not only the rigtt, it is the duty 
of American citizens to petition their 
Government, to express themselves on 
questions that so deeply concern them 
and their children. Such. in fact, is one 
of the foundation stones upon which our 
Republic rests. I include herewith a most 
interesting and thought-provoking ar- 
ticle from the Ave Mar'‘a entitled “The 
Experts in Democracy,” by Prof. William 
F. Roemer, of the University of Notre 
Dame: 

[From the Ave Maria of July 26, 1941] 
THE EXPERTS IN DEMOCRACY 
(By William F. Roemer) 

As soon as you manage to publicize your- 
self as an expert in some line, it becomes 
your privilege to sit on Mount Olympus in 
your community with the other man-made 
gods, thence to prophesy. Your neighbors, 
who have never built a mousetrap or re- 
ported in print their impressions of a blitz- 
krieg, or received an assignment as a radio 
commentator to interpret news, are Still 
among the hoi polloi, the multitude of the 
inexpert. 

One advantage of the advertised expert is 
that people believe him to be above prejudice. 
They think often that it is the inexpert alone 
whose opinion is compounded of emotional 
myth mingled with unsound principles and a 
few facts. Perhaps that is why such a high 
premium is placed on glib newspapermen who 
have picked up along their way some tricks 
of propaganda. Again, it is a wonder that we 
continue in our adulation of political ex- 
perts when we see them disagreeing violently 
with each other over such questions as the 
likely victors in foreign wars. 

This worship of the expert, whom the mod- 
ern scientific religionists have taught us to 
admire when he forgets his dinner, his siesta, 
and his financial ambitions, deserves a little 
study. For if we follow the wrong experts 
our direction may lead us to tragic ends. 
Were we as careful in awarding the degree 
of “expertus” in political affairs as we are in 
educational matters, in science, and engineer- 
ing, it would not easily happen that medi- 
cine men selling hot air could lure us into 
“holy” wars and imperialistic expeditions. 

Why are so many Americans, gifted as they 
are with the best educational opportunities 
in the world, so careless in their criticism 
and acceptance of the so-called expert and 
the amateur prophet? It seems in part due 
to the habit of mental laziness induced by 
incomplete high-school training. At least, 
we usually attribute to immature high-school 
minds that fertility which is flattered to dis- 
cover opinions voiced by favorite news col- 
umnists and radio interpreters to be “ex- 
pert” as soon as they agree with our hasty 
conclusions. Self-complacency results from 
the consciousness that we speedily master 
subjects which the highly gifted research 
workers acquire after laborious investiga- 
tion. We adopt a few politicians as our 
guides and monitors in political science. 

The true expert is a specialist, who knows 
his field thoroughly, who has an unusual 
facility in finishing off his handiwork. Ety- 
mologically, the word “expertus” is the per- 
fect participle of “experior,” * Latin word for 
the phrase “tried and trusty.” It is obvious 
that an expert in one field should not be 
expected to become overnight an expert in a 
widely different skill. 

The first test of an expert ought to in- 
clude an examination into his general 
knowledge of the limited field in which he 
professes to have achieved experience and 
proficiency. This test many technicians can 
meet satisfactorily when their specialty has 
very Marrow bounds. A skilled recorder of 
current facts need not have even a college 
education in order to establish himself as 
an experienced man of records. 
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An important test of an expert in higher 
fields of knowledge should include the ability 
to integrate harmoniously one’s specialty 
with deeper and more fundamental prin- 
ciples of knowledge. In this integration 
of truth, one meets a hierarchy of ex- 
pertness in human knowledge, whether it be 
speculative or practical. For example, an 
expert architect is expected to know the prin- 
ciples of engineering which underlie the rules 
of house or building construction. There are 
similar or analogous principles which serve 
as presuppositions in moral and political sci- 
ence. A moralist cannot pluck his assump- 
tions out of thin air, beginning, for instance, 
with gratuitous ideas of racial superiority, 
one way or another. A moralist and a politi- 
cal philosopher must have the primary prin- 
ciples of humanitarian philosophy to stand 
on. Indeed, if he is unacquainted with theo- 
logical theories he runs the risk of neglecting 
or contradicting pertinent truths known to 
the other experts. It is hardly neceSsary to 
add that one is not a reliable “expert” so long 
as he is unable to distinguish his own experi- 
mental knowledge from his private, wishful 
thought in matters contingent upon factors 
of which one is entirely ignorant. 

All that has been said above is a prelude 
to what in common sense should be said about 
the equipment of expert leaders in the battle 
for the return of democracy. How can our 
Winchells possibly inspire us with the spirit 
of democracy if they do not know the mean- 
ing of democracy, advocating measures that 
are borrowed from totalitarian ideology? If 
they think that democracy is only a name for 
“our side” in hemisphere wars, and not a real 
type distinguishable from other forms of gov- 
ernment, such as a kingdom or an aristocracy, 
they are blind guides in crusading to save 
liberty in the modern world. 

Seldom do any of our leaders make an at- 
tempt to define democracy in more than the 
incomplete term of “majority rule” at elec- 
tions. The catch comes in this counterfeit 
democracy after election time when the Gov- 
ernment may deem it expedient to disregard 
the platform on which it rode to power and 
authority. Without any sort of referendum 
to the people on critical issues, where is the 
leverage in the hands of the people to re- 
strain well meaning officials from riding 
roughshod over the implicit and explicit 
mandates of the citizenry? Are the elector- 
ate so forgetful of pledges and solemn prom- 
ises made by candidates that they do not 
resent the repudiation of such promises as 
“campaign oratory”? 

Democracy in its true meaning is a form 
of government in which the rule of the ma- 
jority is limited constitutionally by the guar- 
anteed rights of the minority. American 
democracy is a unique type. Let all our 
leaders remember this. We have a written 
Constitution which from the beginning 
(1789) has provided for the separation of 
executive, legislative, and judicial functions. 
The actual separation of powers has been the 
particular contribution which the United 
States has made to the world. We Ameri- 
cans did not think of such a division before 
our European friends did; but America first 
practiced it and found that this system of 
balance is successful in maintaining democ- 
racy 

The success of our way of life is not due 
solely to our use of the law borrowed from 
England and adapted to our needs. The 
credit for our system and that system’s 
practicability is due in large part under 
Providence to the wisdom and understand- 
ing of the founding fathers who selected the 
best political methods that had proved 
soundest in the experience of Europe. We 
are not serfs of European kings because their 
forebears are ours too. 

Within the framework of democracy it is 
possible to adapte our life to world conditions 
by paying our way if necessary in longer hours 


and more modest luxuries. We will not sur- 
render to totalitarian states abroad. We will 
resist totalitarianism here. We will help our 
Government to the best of our intelligence by 
criticizing its impetuous and radical policies 
only when common sense and well-informed 
public opinion is able to detect clearly its 
dangerous trends away from the legal sub- 
stance of our constitutional life. While we 
build an impregnable line of defense in the 
Western Hemisphere, we can be trusted to 
unite as always in common sacrifies for the 
attainment of those democratic conditions 
needed for temporal and spiritual happiness. 

If Americans have a common faith, it is 
still in democracy here. We do not mind 
being deceived in minor matters by slogans 
and advertisements that try our intelligence, 
but we expect our leaders to be honest and 
expert in devising means calculated to serve 
our rightful ends. It is said of the Frenchman 
that “He keeps his faith in France, be her 
Government that of king or deputies, be she 
free or for a time a satellite of her neighbor to 
the right or the left, east or west.” It is also 
said, and rightly, of the American, that his 
faith is in the destiny of democratic America. 
Lincoln was most probably correct in his 
diagnosis of the North American temper: 
You cannot fool us all the time. The sons of 
free pioneers bave breathed the air of political 
freedom long enough to find it good and they 
will stake their lives on the probability of the 
defeat of Fascists soon or late. In our Civil 
War, both North and South fought for liberty 
as they saw its star and heard its call. Re- 
united, our Nation has learned many lessons, 
but it will not willingly submit long to 
tyranny. Most Yankees will bet you on 
that—10 to 1. We may have high-school 
mentality, but we like our bread buttered 
with liberty. 

A free people is one governed by law and 
not by men. This means that the Consti- 
tution is the law for Government officials as 
for the public. Not without reason has the 
constitutional law of our land required that 
officials take a solemn oath before God and 
their fellow men to obey the Constitution. 
Among the laws which they are sworn to up- 
hold are those that clearly forbid legislators 
to enact statutes which interfere with the 
rights that are reserved to the people. A 
democracy without guaranteed rights for 
each physical person within the nation would 
be a mockery. Duties, of course, go along 
with rights. It is not out of place for gov- 
ernment to exact from the citizens in taxes 
and in many other ways their meed of duties. 

When our leaders tn Congress or legislature 
are concerned in both democracy and the 
general welfare, they will not neglect to offer 
the electorate opportunities to vote on 
amendments to the Constitution whenever 
clear-cut issues demand change in the fund- 
amental policies of the Nation. This could 
be done with speed, even in a day, as it is 
done on general election day. Our whole 
theory of government is built on the premise 
that the majority can be trusted to refrain 
rom mutilation of that Constitution which 
we all revere as a sacred palladium of human 
rights. We may be ignorant of certain best 
means to an end; but that the end of human 
rulership is not the ruler’s good alone, we 
know. 

The story is told of a Negro preacher in 
Virginia, who was urging his flock to “give 
and give until it hurts for the spread of the 
Good Word.” When the collection box was 
passed to one old darky, he whispered audi- 
bly, “the good tidings of the gospel shall be 
free to all men.” The parson overhead and 
responded, “Brother, you are mght. The 
gospel is free, but it costs money to pipe 
it in.” 

Ideals in government, like the truths of 
religion, have been “piped” from European 
ports at considerable cost, it seems at times. 
To our posterity, our children and their chil- 
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dren, we owe it to keep ever alive the prin- 
ciples that we have found true and im- 
portant. Those guides who put on the wolf’s 
clothing of war and make a noise like ex- 
perts must not beguile us to surrender the 
free institutions that make our life full of 
dignity and pregnant with future gocd. 
Certainly the democratic way of life, the 
constitutional way is what we want for 
America; why not face the difficulties and 
call things by their proper names? Do 
pecple here want war? 

The courses of action given by publicists 
to keep the freedoms alive throughout the 
world and especially here where we have a 
greater chance to achieve them, are the way 
of war and alternatively the way of defen- 
sive peace. If we go forth beyond our depth 
and succeed in bearding the leopard in his 
lair, there is some danger, as all will admit, 
that we may come home with an empty gun 
to find the animal in our household. The 
price to be paid for crusades abroad will in- 
volve economic centralization, control of oil 
and of other resources, of markets,- busi- 
nesses, property, and manpower. In war, 
all is subordinated to the Leviathan in the 
interests of maximum efficency. The cruel 
irony of “war to save democracy” is that 
democracy itself becomes sor. ething else for 
a long time. There comes a time, too, when 
Mr Hyde can no longer make the transition 
back to Dr. Jekyll. 

On the other hand, if we follow the po- 
litical dictum of Aristotle, “The government 
should rely on itself, and not on foreign aid” 
(Pol., book .v) to preserve its independence, 
our isolation from the battle front may, it 
is feared, render us too isolated for comfort, 
and trade after peace comes to the stricken 
powers abroad. Then, it is said with con- 
siderable probability, that we still face the 
need of extreme measures of centralization 
and preparation for defensive war for years 
to come. 

Faced by this dilemma, we might cast about 
for an escape between its horns. Our “ex- 
perts” are telling the people that there is no 
escape, no third choice. It is not too late to 
reexamine the possibility of evading both dis- 
astrous courses. At present, with all respect 
to our Government which is harassed by this 
problem and which assuredly is better in- 
formed on all the circumstances in which 
our world crisis is enmired, we in the Middle 
West have not lost hope. We are honestly 
and honorably suggesting that America re- 
fuse the challenge to open warfare with to- 
talitarian powers across the sea. We believe 
in building an impregnable defense o” our 
own, in planes, ships, tanks, and guns. At 
the same time, we would guard against the 
internal forces of corruption. Knowing the 
nature of political cancers which have pros- 
trated France and her sister nations in Eu- 
rope, we can concentrate on surgical reforms 
and safeguards that will make possible a 
fuller use of our spiritual and material 
strength. Of primary value is our free press. 
Without freedom to offer constructive crit- 
icism to the Government we as a people are 
lost to the totalitarian principle. Without 
the civil right to review the problems and their 
solutions for our Nation in this day of danger, 
democracy would have no champion but the 
political “expert,” and that is national social- 
ism—un-American foe of free men. 

We know there is a natural law for men, 
and a law for nations inscribed in the intelli- 
gence of men. To dominate the world is not 
moral, if in doing so one nation refuses free- 
dom to the rest in the family of nations 
There is every justification for a strong nation 
to resist aggression of such a kind. No one 
in the Middle West would hesitate to work to 
the limit to defend from such aggression our 
coasts and our land. We do feel sure, how- 
ever, that our Nation is not bound morally, 
to police the world. 








There is then a way out of our dilemma. 
By self-restraint we can coolly invent and 
engineer bigger and better instruments of de- 
fense, in the air, on land and in the waters 
of our hemisphere. The part which the hum- 
ble citizen must play is not an easy one. 
Each man, woman, and child is called to 
bend his efforts, spiritual and physical, to 
the task of supporting for the henefit of so- 
ciety the legal machinery of defense. This 
includes working mentally and politically. It 
means contacting our statesmen, our Repre- 
sentatives in Congress and legislature, leav- 
ing no doubt in their minds that we the peo- 
ple are alert to the dangers that surround us. 

There is no disloyalty in petitioning the 
Government, in writing to our President, 
clearly stating our best judgment in affairs 
that concern every human being in the United 
States. There is no disloyalty in calling at- 
tention to what the common conscience of 
men knows without rpecial illumination that 
there is a moral distinction between power 
and authority. That individuals and govern- 
ments may not become autocratic, it is the 
rizht of citizens to assemble in committees 
and to advocate that measures “short of war” 
in aiding friendly peoples be restricted to 
tactics that stop short of war. 

Our expert leaders in America have a man- 
date from the people to stay out of wars be- 
yond our Western Hemisphere. That was 
implicit in the expression of support for 
candidates on election day. The American 
people have a studied wili to pursue the 
democratic way and to seek the legitimate 
needs of a strong, independent America. 





To Outlaw Communism 
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Friday, August 8, 1941 


LETTER AND RESOLUTION FROM THE 
CALIFORNIA ELKS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. LELAND M. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the RKEcorp, I include the following letter 
and resolution: 


CALIFORNIA ELKS ASSOCIATION, 
Richmond, Calif., July 28, 1941. 
Representative LELAND M. Forp, 
Representative of California, 
District No. 16, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: The enclosed resolution, passed 
by the California Elks Association at its 1940 
reunion in Santa Cruz, is forwarded to you 
for your information and pleasure. 

Yours truly, 
E. W. Dats, Secretary. 


Whereas the Benevolent and Protective 
Order of Elks has been active in its opposi- 
tion to communism and the infiltration of 
communism into our communities, State, 
and Nation; and 

Whereas we believe that the Communist 
Party in California and in other States of this 
Nation does not represent a party but a form 
of government, whose avowed purpose is the 
overthrow of our Government by force and 
violence, and whose party objectives are con- 
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trary to and opposed to fundamental prin- 
ciples and laws of the Republic: Now, there~ 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That the California Elks Asso- 
ciation in convention assembled at Santa 
Cruz, Calif., do hereby petition the Congress 


' of the United States of America and the Leg- 


islature of the State of California to enact 
such law or laws as may be necessary to out- 
law the Communist Party as a political party 
in this State and Nation and to prohibit it 
from appearing upon any ballot in this State 
or in the United States of America; be it 
further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
forwarded forthwith to the senators and 
members of the Assembly of the State of 
California and to the United States Senators 
and Representatives from California, and be 
forwarded to the Grand Lodge of the Benev- 
olent and Protective Order of Elks for its con- 
sideration at the next session of the grand 
lodge. 





Canada’s View of the St. Lawrence 
Seaway Project 
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EDITORIAL FROM THE MONTREAL 
(CANADA) GAZETTE 


Mr. BEITER. Mr. Speaker, as a mem- 
ber of the Rivers and Harbors Commit- 
tee, I recently visited Canada on an 
inspection trip of the site for the proposed 
St. Lawrence seaway and power project, 
International Rapids section. When in 
Montreal I was handed copies of the 
Montreal Gazette, dated July 18, in which 
the attached article appeared. 

I believe that this editorial clearly 
states the attitude of the Canadian peo- 
ple in respect to the construction of the 
St. Lawrence project at this time. My 
personal contacts and investigations of 
the question in Canada have convinced 
me of the fact that the Canadian people 
do not feel that they should go into such 
an expenditure of men, money, and ma- 
terials at this time, when they are so 
sorely pressed for all of these in their 
own defense program. Therefore, I take 
this opportunity of calling the attention 
of all members of the House to this edi- 
torial: 

[From the Montreal (Canada) Gazette of 
July 18, 1941] 
OUR SEAWAY VISITORS 

Members of the Rivers and Harbors Com- 
mittee of the United States House of Repre- 
sentatives arrive from Washington today for 
a visit to Canada, more particularly to the 
site of the propose St. Lawrence Seaway devel- 
opment. It is expected that most of the 
15 Democrats and 10 Republicans who com- 
prise the committee will be in the party, 
which will also include engineers, diplomats, 
and newspapermen. They will all be enter- 
tained by the Canadian Government and 
will have, we may hope, an enjoyable visit. 
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They are welcome to this country—and to 
Montreal where they will be on Monday— 
under any circumstances. How much better 
off they will be from looking at a lot of run- 
ning water is not so certain. That they will 
be given any adequate idea of Canadian 
hostility toward the seaway enterprise, and 
the reasons for that hostility, is altogether 
improbable. It is in the last degree unlikely 
that, shepherded as they will be, they will be 
brought into contact with those leading Ca- 
nadian engineers, transportation experts, 
economists, and businessmen who are con- 
vinced that the seaway cannot be made to 
serve it intended purpose, who regard the 
navigation facilities and power development 
as unnecessary and, therefore, unnecessarily 
costly, and who see in the project a very 
serious diversion of men and materials from 
this country’s war effort and from the United 
States defense program. 

They will not be told that this country has 
ample power resources now, actual and po- 
tential, or that existing navigation facilities 
have proven themselves more than equal to all 
the demands that have been made upon them. 
Nevertheless, they come here armed with some 
ideas that have been voiced by their own fel- 
low citizens in recent hearings at the Capitol. 
They were told nearly a month ago by Brig. 
Gen. Thomas B. Robins, assistant tc the Chief 
of the Corps of Engineers and senior member 
of the Rivers and Harbors Army Board, that 
10,000 men would be employed on the devel- 
opment, 8,000 of them skilled or semiskilled 
workers, assuming that all phases were pro- 
ceeded with. The New York Times reminded 
them that Canada would have to divert a like 
number of men; that lake narbors must be 
deepened for both merchant steamers and 
the warships that President Roosevelt pro- 
poses to build in the interior, and that if this 
deepening costs another $120,000,000 it will 
mean the diversion of another 5,000 men 
from industry, bringing the total to 25,000. 

Then, said the Times, behind each worker 
along the St. Lawrence three more must 
stand in the mills; ore must be mined, coal 
and limestone provided, cement produced, 
steel shapes rolled, and the number of work- 
ers involved mounts to at least 75,000 and 
probably to 100,000. This is the outlook at 
a@ moment when Sidney Hillman Associate 
Director of the Office of Production Manage- 
ment in Washington, has been charged with 
the responsibility of supplying 1,400,000 more 
skilled workmen for armament industries 
within the next 12 months. General Robins 
estimates that 4 years will be required to 
complete the St. Lawrence development and 
the United States newspapers are empha- 
sizing the fact that during those 4 years 
both the United States and Canada will 
need all the men they can mobilize for the 
manufacture of every sort of war material 
if Britain is to be aided on the scale that 
these countries have promised. Doubtless 
the committee members will have these 
things in mind when they are looking at the 
river. They will not be informed that what- 
ever the cost, Canada cannot afford it, be- 
cause the official cicerones will not tell them. 

Presumably, the committee still has a more 
or less open mind. It has heard a great deal 
of evidence in support of the President’s proj- 
ect, but it has also heard the reasons upon 
which a widespread and uncompromising op- 
position, in the United States itself, is based. 
These reasons have been voiced by representa- 
tive industrialists, leaders in commerce, and 
technical officers, the substance of the ob- 
jection being that the projected undertaking 
is unsound, unnecessary, and will be an im- 
pediment to the defense program. It is 
unlikely that the committee will find itself 
in a better position to judge between the 
arguments of promoters of the waterway and 
those of the opponents merely by looking at 
the flowing water, but the splendid spectacle 
which the St. Lawrence affords should give 
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them a more accurate idea of the magnitude, 
and the ultimate cost, of the project than 
they have been able to obtain in Washington. 
This should be some help in determining 
whether the work ought to be undertaken in 
time of war or deferred until a period when 
it will not interfere with the winning of the 
War. 


This Nonsense About Farm Greed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRED C. GILCHRIST 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 8, 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM THE DES MOINES 
REGISTER 


Mr. GILCHRIST. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
orD, I include the following editorial from 
the Des Moines Register of August 6. 
1941: 


[From the Des Moines Register of August 
6, 1941] 


THIS NONSENSE ABOUT FARM GREED 


Every now and then we get red in the 
neck because of some casual remark by 
some nonfarmer about the supposedly pe- 
cuniary and the supposedly traditional greed 
of American farmers in the matter of ex- 
tracting special benefits from Uncle Sam. 

It isn’t so much what they say that an- 
noys us. It is rather the ridiculously biased 
state of mind that is demonstrated by the 
ease with which these critical phrases slip 
out. 

And it is amazing how many quarters they 
continue to come from. 

It is not particularly suprising, despite 
20 years of pretty harsh education, includ- 
ing the great depression, when some un- 
adulterated eastern industrialist shows that 
even yet he has learned nothing along this 
line. 

It is certainly not surprising when some 
of the small-fry spokesmen for the old, 
narrow, completely industrial point of view 
demonstrates that he hasn’t yet even caught 
up with the new enlightenment of a good 
many of his chiefs. 

But it irks us rather particularly when we 
And some of our “intellectuals,” who are not 
really associated in any self-interested way 
with the economic groups that in the past 
have been chronically supercilious and un- 
fair toward agriculture, exhibiting the same 
bias. 

When men who are fundamentally stu- 
dents, who know a lot about history, who 
have every reason to be familiar with the 
record of Government’s relation to economic 
groups in this country, prove to have the 
same gigantic mental blind spot about cgri- 
culture, we have no explanation except the 
simple one that for several generations our 
whole national thinking was dominated by 
a chronic city-mindedness that really looked 
on the farm and farmers as at best a neces- 
sary evil 

It was a very casual and even apparently 
innocent crack by one of these intellectual 
gentlemen in (of all places) the book-review 
section of the Sunday New York Times that 
got us boiling again. 

It was just a simple remark about “greedy 
pressure groups” that, particularly in this 
time of crisis, threatened to upset Uncle 





Sam’s apple cart by refusing to subordinate 
their selfish group interests to the national 
interest and, specifically, by grabbing for 
more and more special benefits at the ex- 
pense of Uncle Sam’s Treasury and of the 
American consuming public. 

In this gentleman’s casual listing of such 
groups, agriculture came first. 

The blunt truth is, as every scholar who 
will divest himself of prejudiced impressions 
knows, that the record of governmental eco- 
nomic benefits extracted by special groups 
through the long years has been a record of 
overwhelmingly greater success for the non- 
farm groups than for the farm. 

As a matter of fact, it was the regular, con- 
stant success of these other groups, involving 
steady discrimination against agriculture, 
that brought about eventually so glaring and 
disastrous an imbalance within the country 
as to be largely responsible for the severity 
of our break-down in 1929. It was that 
which was responsible for bringing forth, 
belatedly, the farm drive of the last 20 years 
for the restoration of economic balance—for 
the idea called parity. 

And, because as a nation we had got so 
confounder used to having the flow of Gov- 
ernment favors all run the other way, the 
common reaction, when American farmers 
for the first time since the Civil War began 
to get some compensation, was to say the 
least unusual. 

It was so novel for the farm to get any 
kind of break at all that it was looked upon— 
in all sincerity, even though that was naive— 
as positively immoral. 

When the farm “runt,” which had been 
rowded out of the trough of Government 
benefits for generations, finally got a chance 
and rushed in for a relatively modest swig, 
the big swiggers were horrified. 

And the spirit of that absurdly unfair in- 
dignation still exhibits itself, even in current 
discussions. 

Now, against that background, we want to 
call attention to a statement made a few 
days ago by the head of perhaps the largest 
and most influential of the Nation-wide or- 
ganizations of farmers—by Edward A. O’Neal, 
president of the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration. 

What was it that this alleged apostle of 
unmitigated group greed said to an assem- 
bly of farm leaders July 29 at Florence, Ala.? 

Well, what do you suppose he said? 

This is what he did say: 

“I know of no more certain method of 
bringing about wild inflation than for farm- 
ers to drive prices now as high as traffic will 
bear. 

“I counsel farmers to stick to the reason- 
able demands we have made for 20 years. We 
have won parity, therefore let us be thankfu). 

“Let us not make the mistake of getting 
greedy and insisting on getting more than 
parity just because we could possibly get 
higher prices during the emergency period. 

“Our own agricultural issues are overshad- 
owed by the issues that face us as a Nation, 
and to meet those issues we must pledge ‘our 
lives, our fortunes, and our sacred honor.’ ” 

Actually, as Mr. O’Neal implied, the aim 
of the organized farm drive during the last 
20 years has been a deliberately limited one. 

It has always had in mind the necessity of 
workable economic balance among our great 
groups. It has always had in mind “con- 
sumer” considerations. 

And now what this particular national- 
farm-organization leader is saying to his own 
people is merely that they must remember 
and abide by their own self-imposed limita- 
tions and not be tempted to exceed them 
merely because there appears to be a tem- 
porary “good chance.” 

Farm leadership and farm organizations 
have not invariably been all-wise. They 
probably won’t be in the future. 

But we certainly think that until the top 
spokesmen of all other great economic 
groups declare themselves as categorically for 
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restraint in their own policies, there is ne 
more excuse now than there has been in the 
past for keeping up the old sport of throwing 
stones at agriculture. 

The glass habitations of the habitual stone 
throwers dot every hill on the landscape. 


St. Lawrence Seaway 
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EDITORIAL FROM THE PASSAIC (N. J.) 
HERALD-NEWS 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, that 
Canadians are not taking too kindly to 
the American efforts to force through the 
St. Lawrence seaway project at a time 
when all her resources are needed for the 
essential war effort is indicated by a re- 
cent editorial in the well-known Mon- 
treal Gazette. 

Why Americans, determined to pro- 
mote national defense and at the same 
time curb nondefense spending and the 
trend toward inflation, should pay at- 
tention, is strikingly emphasized in the 
following editorial in the Passaic (N. J.) 
Herald-News: 

[From the Passaic (N. J.) Herald-News] 

CANADA DOESN’T NEED SEAWAY 


There have been evidences before that the 
much-touted St. Lawrence seaway and power 
development project was not regarded with 
any real favor in Canada, especially in Ontario 
and Quebec Provinces, where we might expect 
there would be the loudest shouting in its 
favor. 

Proof of this is supplied by the admirable 
Montreal Gazette, one of the finest news- 
papers published in the Dominion, in an edi- 
torial in which it discusses the subject seri- 
ously and cogently. 

Occasion for the editorial was John L. 
Lewis’ testimony before the Rivers and Har- 
bors Committee of our House of Representa- 
tives in opposition to the project. The Ga- 
zette, while it regretted the feeling expressed 
by Mr. Lewis that the project called for our 
making a “gift” to our neighbor to the north, 
when that neighbor does not appear to be as 
all-out in its efforts for the war as we are, 
said frankly that he had a good case against 
the project. 

The Gazette insists that the Ottawa gov- 
ernment take proper steps to secure authentic 
publicity in the United States of the full 
measure of Canada’s formidable war effort. 
As for the “gift” notion, the Gazette says: 

“There is nothing of the color of a ‘gift’ to 
Canada in an enterprise toward the cost of 
which the taxpayers of the Dominion will be 
liable to pay $277,090,000 of an expenditure 
which, according to the most authoritative 
statement submitted to the congressional 
committee will amount to $579,272,000.” 

The vital objection to the St. Lawrence 
project the Montreal newspaper insists—and 
its insistence must hurt the cause certainly, 
<'mce its argument is so convincing—is that 
it cannot possibly be accepted as a war proj- 
ect, which is the only ground ipon which it 
could be held justified. Says the Gazette: 

“Mr. Lewis would have been on stronger 
ground in opposing the St. Lawrence project 








had he combated the pretext that the under- 
taking must be considered as a war project. 
More hydroelectric power for essential war 
industries is needed, but it could nct be pro- 
cured through the St. Lawrence scheme until 
some time in 1945. In 5 years the war will 
have been won or lost. Were this enterprise 
necessary to the carrying on of the war, Can- 
ada could iegitimately be urged to complete 
it at all costs, but as this is far from the 
case Canada will not be able to afford to spend 
upon it the vast sums involved for many 
years to come.” 

The Montreal newspaper quotes Premier 
King of Quebec in the House of Commons at 
Ottawa as holding that this great project can 
be “justified only on the basis of war neces- 
sity” and the evidence of the Ontario Hydro- 
Electric Commission that it cannot be so 
classed. Further Canada’s power resources 
are adequate for all war needs, and, if any 
lack were found, an additional 4,120,000 horse- 
power could be developed quickly. 

“There will be general agreement” in 
Canada, the Gazette declares, “that the only 
thing that Canada can possibly do in the 
actual circumstance is to tell the United 
States Government frankly and honestly that 
she cannot go forward with so costly an 
enterprise when all her resources are needed 
for the essential war effort.” 

The person for Canada to tell is President 
Roosevelt. Prime Minister Mackenzie King 
is the man to tell him. If Canada cannot 
go ahead with the project, neither can we, 
and for precisely the same reason. 





Pitiless Publicity—“The Truth and 
Nothing But” 


—_ 
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Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, at 
Montpelier, Vt., on May 24, 1940, I said: 


Our domestic and internal problems are 
our greatest concern. As we solve or fail to 
solve them, so shall we stand or fall. Our 
all-compelling obligation and first duty is to 
make America invulnerable against foes from 
without and enemies from within our gates. 
Our duties abroad will to a considerable 
extent solve themselves as, if, and when this 
program is speeded to completion. 

Secondary things will take second place if 
we make first things first. 

The very perpetuity and security of our 
democratic institutions depend upon a logi- 
cal, sensible, definite solution of America’s 
dificult domestic problems. * * * 

Unless and until we can Solve our domestic 
problems, you know as well, as I do, that 
there is no future for democracy, domestic 
or international, as we know it. 

We have plenty of troubles at home. The 
“red herring” of internationalism dragged 
across the trail should not distract our atten- 
tion from nor let us lose the scent of tremen- 
dous difficulties to be overcome along the 
road we will have to follow at home in order 
to stay there. 


Then on January 22, 1941, I told the 
Vermont Legislature: 


Whether we realize it or not, we are today 
in the midst of a world revolution the ulti- 
mate outcome of which is unpredictable, but 
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bound to be more far reaching than any that 
history as yet records. In spite of ourselves 
and what we would wish might be, we are 
close to the climax and are being forced, in 
our own interest, to militarize this Nation 
adequately to protect ourselves against the 
Possibility of the last place where democracy, 
as we know it, exists becoming a slave nation 
to the Axis Powers. We are threatened by 
dangers from within and from without. 
There never has been a more serious hour in 
the history of this country or, in fact, in 
the history of the world. We must assume 
our full responsibility, meet the challenge, 
surmount the dangers, save ourselves and 
civilization. 

The fact is that this is the new day of 
testing and trial. As Vermonters, we are 
again put to the test. To those of us who 
believe that there can be no real progress 
without liberty, who know that the story the 
ages teach is that life is really not worth liv- 
ing if one must live it as a slave, without 
liberty; for those of us, I say, there is and 
can be no choice. Our duty, obligation, and 
responsibility to our own and to succeeding 
generations is clear and plain. Democracy in 
America has ahead of it a pitched battle with 
forces alien to it. 

* < - * * 

Our Constitution provides that the Presi- 
dent shall be Commander in Chief of the 
Army and Navy, and I know you must agree 
with me that his hands must not be tied; 
but on the other hand their activities should 
be restrained and circumscribed by laws 
equally as emphatically laid down, funda- 
mentally, as the authority given him to act 
as Commander in Chief, inasmuch as these 
United States of America are assumed to be 
a government of laws and not of men. 


Now, despite the foregoing, and 
although in the main I have supported 
the foreign policy of the President be- 
cause he is Commander in Chief, I feel 
more strongly than ever that his do- 
mestic policies are poisonously unsound, 
and I believe he has made a dread- 
ful mess of managing the country’s in- 
ternal affairs. 

Perhaps I would not be as aggressively 
bitter as “rank R. Kent is, but Iam com- 
pelled to admit that he is telling the un- 
varnished truth when he says that those 
of us who are following the international 
policies of the President are doing s 
because his in this emergency is the only 
available leadership under the Constitu- 
tion. 

With respect to us and our following 
the leadership of the President, Kent had 
this to say in the Evening Star of Au- 
gust 5: 

They (meaning we) are not happy about 
it— 


And he tells why, when he says of us— 


Because of the national crisis, they would 
like now to forget the assaults upon common 
sense which have characterized this admin- 
istration. They would like to put out of 
mind its appeals to the lowest of human 
appetites. They would like not to think of Its 
success in stirring up class hatred and fo- 
menting discontent. They would like to 
cleanse their systems of the resentment 
bred of 8 years of cheap demagogery and 
get behind the President in his effort to help 
the British teat Hitler and to equip this 
Nation to defend itself. 

HEADLESS SET-UP 

But Mr. Roosevelt is making that kind of 
support impossible. He is making it impos- 
sible by an exhibition of complacent incompe- 
tency unsurpassed in the history of American 
Government. It is so glaring that one of the 
administration’s most consistent journalistic 
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friends recently felt impelled to protest 
against what he called “the shameful climax 
of what has gone on ever since the defense 
effort began.” The immediate cause of this 
outburst was the clash between the O. P. M. 
and O. P. A. C. S. over automobile reductions, 
which has left this great industry in a high 
state of helplessness and shown again the in- 
credible silliness of a defense set-up without 
a head. 

This is only one example. From the start 
the organization has been tainted by politics, 
filled with factions, feuds, bitterness, and bad 
feeling, all of which are the inevitable con- 
sequences of its headlessness and all of which 
have been attested not only by critics of the 
President but by his friends. Not long ago 
that highly respected Democrat of the House, 
Representative Sumners of Texas, declared 
that it was ridiculous to be excited over the 
threat to cur system from the outside when 
it is being so tragically torn to pieces inside. 
And from a Democratic House committee 
there recently came a blistering indictment of 
the waste, ineptitude, and confusion of the 
whole defense machinery 


SILENCE IN CONNIVANCE 


Every reasonably informed person knows 
these things to be true—knows, too, that they 
are getting worse, not better. Everybody 
talks about them, but nothing is done about 
them because everything heads up to Mr. 
Roosevelt, and nothing can be done about 
him. In such times as these there is real re- 
luctance to criticize the President. Yet it 
seems worse than foolish to pretend that 
things are all right when it is so clear they 
are all wrong. Under such circumstances, to 
keep quiet is to connive in deceiving the peo- 
ple, to their great and ultimate suffering. 
Responsibility for the situation, which is so 
bad that General Johnson asserts if some- 
thing is not soon done to straighten it out, 
“there will be hell to pay in this country,” is 
directly upon Mr. Roosevelt and upon no 
one else. 

He has denied that his desk is the real bot- 
tleneck, but it is nonetheless. Appealing to 
the country for national unity, the people 
have seen Mr. Roosevelt yield first to the farm 
lobby and then to the labor lobby. They find 
him warning of the danger of inflation and 
yet refusing to take the obvious steps to avert 
it. They see him fumbling with the vital 
price-control problem, shrinking from placing 
any limit whatever upon farm prices and 
wages, without which the whole effort to con- 
trol prices becomes absurd. They see him, 
with a belated and feebie protest, permitting 
a politically inspired tax bill to take shape, 
and they know that he has violated his own 
recommendation that every nondefense ex- 
penditure be cut to the bone. 


MUCH BEYOND DISPUTE 


Further, they know that he has allowed 
the Federal finances to get out of control; 
that he persists in keeping incompetent men 
in important positions; that he has done 
nothing to check the radical New Deal group, 
bent upon using the crisis to promote their 
State-socialization plans. All this and more 
is known beyond dispute. It is not even 
denied. As a result, the defense effort lags. 
As it grows stronger in military and naval 
equipment, the Nation grows weaker in every 
other way. 

The idea that because of the war these 
known facts should be soft-pedaled or ig- 
nored seems a dangerous one, indeed. If 
that idea is to be accepted, the disaster, 
when it comes—as it inevitably must come— 
will be complete. A far better idea would 
seem to be for the millions who are support- 
ing Mr. Roosevelt’s foreign policy to under- 
stand fully what is going on in Washington 
and exert their weight to force the President 
into Some approach to competency in the 
handling of our internal affairs. Because, 
sound as is his leadership in the foreign field, 
what he is doing to us at home is a crime. 
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Mr. Speaker, the beginning and the 
end of democracy, or is it? 

We are the people, or are we? 

The merciless, devastating truth is 
mighty and must prevail. 

The whole truth and nothing but the 
truth is what we, the people, are entitled 
to know. 


A Plea for Honesty 
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RADIO ADDRESS OF HON. C. W. (RUNT) 
BISHOP, OF ILLINOIS 


Mr. BISHOP. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following speech which 
I made over the radio yesterday: 


Fellow Americans, I speak to you tonight 
from your Capital, Washington, D. C. I 
come to you with a plea for honesty. Every 
person, whether living in a metropolitan city 
of the East; the prairies of the great Missis- 
sippi Valley; the slopes of California; or in the 
cabins of the deen South is concerned about 
the apparent disregard in the moral stand- 
ards of our people. 

I want to make some observations and sug- 
gest that we, as Americans, start this very 
minute to halt any further drift on dishonest 
paths. 

From 1787, when the Constitution of these 
United States was established to 1917—130 
years—this country followed the sound doc- 
trines advocated by Benjamin Franklin that 
“Honesty is the best policy.” For 130 years 
we were taught that expediency never had 
been—was not—and never would be a suc- 
cessful alibi for dishonesty. 

In that same period of time we grew from 
a despised group of colonies to a great and 
respected country. During that time few 
foreign nations tried to “shove us around.” 
True they talked about it but only two had 
the insanity to try it. 

Our policy then was short and simple— 
it was just plain, old-fashioned honesty. 

This policy was no accident. It was the 
result of the failure of the Continental Con- 
gress to keep its word during the days of the 
Revolutionary War. In fact, to describe the 
utter worthlessness of anything was to brand 
it as “not worth a continental.” Those wise 
and far-seeing men who made up the Con- 
stitutional Couvention insisted on honest 
relations between the Federal Government 
and its citizens. 

That relationship between the Government 
and cur forefathers for the first hundred 
and thirty years was one of respect for each 
other, and during that period honesty was 
the very definite policy of the Government. 
To pay the highest tribute to the sterling 
character of anything in those days was to 
Say it was “as good as a Government bond.” 
May I ask what happened to that phrase and 
to that reputation which was built up by the 
sacrifices of a willing and believing people? 
May I ask when you last heard that phrase 
“as good as a Government bond”? 

Let me call your attention to the fact that 
the decline of our moral standards followed 
immediately after the breaking of sacred 
promises to the people. In 1916 an election 
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was held in this country on the basis of 
vindicating the Administration for keeping 
the country out of another European War. 
The people had their choice and they voted 
to stay out. That word was not kept—we 
went in. What did we go in for? To make 
the world safe for democracy. What did the 
world get out of that war? Millions of 
dead; millions and millions of cripples, and 
a crop of dictators whose reign of terror is 
without equal in the history of our times. 

What did we get? Very little safety—no 
democracy—and the start of the lowering of 
the moral standards of our citizens. It is no 
wonder that the people lost respect for hon- 
esty when their inspiration and even their 
Government was not honest with them. 

Many times we have heard of America being 
great because of the training of its youth 
on the baseball and football field of America— 
and that is no idle statement. Being an old 
football and baseball player I know well what 
this training means—it means honesty. No 
baseball team would ever tolerate a pitcher, 
who once having accepted the signal for a 
low inside curve deliberately threw a straight 
ball that was hit over the fence. 

No football team would stand for a dis- 
honest quarterback, who in the huddle 
agreed on the play to go around left end, 
then when he got the ball started for right 
end and was thrown for a loss. Such a 
player would be benched for dishonesty. 

These illustrations are in language that 
every American believing in fair play under- 
stands. Every American knows just how 
vital it is to follow the signals when once 
giver and that to violate them is dishonest 
and disastrous. 

Of recent years we have seen time and 
time again the Government go into a hud- 
dle with its citizens—agree on the signals— 
and then see them disregarded. Is there any 
sound reason why the people are fast becom- 
ing of the conviction that a promise and a 
solemn pledge, once given, is no longer to be 
relied upon? 

A concrete example of what I refer to is 
found in the conduct of this Nation’s foreign 
policy. Look at the war between China and 
Japan. Your Government has repeatedly ex- 
pressed its horror at the way China has been 
attacked by Japan. It is the sentiment of the 
American people that the war which has 
been carried on for years is unjustifiable, un- 
warranted, and has not one single reason to 
be continued. Our Government has so ex- 
pressed itself time and time again and while 
it gave kind words of sympathy and en- 
couragement to China—it sent shipload 
after shipload of war supplies to Japan to 
be used in carrying on that barbarous war— 
month after month and year after year. The 
people of southern Illinois think that is dis- 
honest and I agree with them. 

A year ago young men in this country were 
told that a bill was before Congress that 
would require 1 year of their life for military 
training. On that basis it was passed. They 
accepted its terms and answered when called. 
They left their jobs, professions, and nomes 
for a year and no longer. 

It now develops that they were never in- 
tended to be discharged at the end of the 12 
months of training, but are to be held for a 
longer period. That, according to the people 
of southern Illinois, is not honest, and I agree 
with them. If they were to have been kept 
for more than 1 year, they should have been 
told in plain language. 

Who are these boys? Well, they are not 
only draftees but also they are men who will 
run this country 15 or 20 years from now. 
What sort of g;vernment can you expect 
from millions of men who as boys were dis- 
honestly treated? 

Again I ask, Who are these boys? They are 
citizens of these United States who have a 
right to think. They are thinking as you and 
I. Since being a Member of Congress i have 
visited many camps and have talked to hun- 
dreds of draftees. I have made it a point to 
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pick up many of these fine young men who 
were looking for rides back to their camp as I 
drove through the country. They teil me 
that, in their opinion, we have no business 
outside of the Western Hemisphere. 

No one has ever accused the American 
people of being cowards. In fact, it was 
Thomas Jefferson who said, and I quote: 

“Whenever the people are well informed, 
they can be trusted with their own govern- 
ment.” 

That statement is as true today as it was 
150 years ago. 

And I want to say to you tonight that if 
any emergency did arise there would be no 
need to pass laws to compel these boys to 
stay in the Army. They would stay because 
they love America and are just as patriotic 
as you and I. 

If, as has been said, it was the intention 
to hold our boys for more than 12 months, 
they should have been told before the law 
was passed and the American people fully 
informed as to the reasons why. 

The need for honesty in the conduct of the 
Government was so truthfully set out by 
James E. Rockwell, in the Daily Independent, 
of Murphysboro, Ill., on July 11, when, in 
his leading editorial, he said, and I quote: 

“The first essential to a united nation is 
confidence of the citizens in their own gov- 
ernment. 

“It is difficult for anyone to have confi- 
dence in a government which does not keep 
its solemn word or observe the contracts it 
makes with its citizens. 

“Remember that even Canada and South 
Africa have no overseas conscription. They 
are actually in the war, but their draft laws 
provide only for service at home for drafted 
men. South Africans are not used outside 
of Africa.” 

Still quoting: 

“Despite the fact that we are not at war, 
not in any danger of invasion, and that all 
the army needed for the defense of America 
could have been raised by voluntary enlist- 
ment, our Government passed a conscription 
law. It provided for 1 year’s service by drafted 
men, and it was stipulated that they should 
not be sent on foreign service. That was a 
solemn contract made with these men. 

“The National Guard was called into serv- 
ice for a year of training on the same basis. 
Many of these men had to make very substan- 
tial sacrifices to answer the call, but they 
made those sacrifices expecting to complete 
their training in a year and return home. 

“Now it is proposed to keep these men in 
active service indefinitely. 

“So the solemn contract with these young 
men is to be broken, in true Hitler fashion. 
They are to be retained in service indefi- 
nitely, and may be sent to Iceland or even to 
Ireland. And the President told us all only 
last fall, and said it ‘again and again and 
again,’ that our young men would not be sent 
into foreign wars on foreign soil.” 

And I am still quoting: 

“We are no longer waiting for the war to 
come to us. There is no longer talk of the 
danger of America being invaded. America 
is now being extended from Iceland—and 
maybe Ireland—to Guam and Wake Island. 
Our ‘defense zone’ is rapidly becoming the 
entire globe, and we are roaming the globe 
with a chip on our shoulder looking for a 
war. Wars aren’t hard to find.” 

Americans are not afraid. We Americans 
can play our position on the team, but the 
signals must be clear, and, when once given, 
the game must be played according to the 
rules. 

The Selective Service Act provides that it 
is for Congress to decide if there is an emer- 
gency. and in the event that Congress so 
decides these boy can be held for more than 
12 months. 

We Americans have not been shown that 
any new emergency exists now that did not 
exist last year, and I propose to keep faith 
with these boys, their parents and loved 








ones, and vote against any resolution to hold 
them for longer than the period agreed upon. 
To do otherwise is dishonest. 

As a Congressman and an ex-ball player 
who believes in fair play, I want to say that 
if, as, and when the great majority of our 
people start on a vigorous program of insist- 
ing on absolute honesty by the Government, 
then, and no sooner, will America be back 
on the right path and again boast, with a 
clear conscience, about being “as good as a 
Government bond.” 





How Will the Spoils Be Divided After the 
War Is Over? 
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Mr. THILL. Mr. Speaker, we might 
give some thought to the problems which 
will arise after the war is over. How will 
the spoils be divided? How will European 
and Asiatic territory be distributed? Who 
will control the monetary systems of con- 
tinental Europe, Asia, and Africa? How 
will the “four freedoms” be brought to 
the conquered nations? Who will feed 
and clothe the people who will suffer the 
consequences of war? Who will supply 
the funds to reconstruct the cities, towns, 
and villages that have been devastated? 

I pray there will be no Nazi victory and 
no Communist victory. There can be no 
freedom for the peoples of Europe and 
Asia if the ideologies of nazi-ism, fascism, 
and communism rule the oppressed na- 
tives of the Eastern Hemisphere. I de- 
spise and reject those doctrines of en- 
slavement which are pronounced and 
followed by foreign dictators. There 
could be no better result of the present 
battle between the Nazi and the “red” 
than a stalemate, which would mean the 
end of communism and nazi-ism, doc- 
trines which mean slavery for millions. 

The following article, which appeared 
in the Christian Century, is interesting 
reading: 


[From the Christian Century of July 30, 1941} 
Ir Russia WINS 
(By John Haynes Holmes) 


Russia is in the war. Naturally enough, 
most Americans are rooting for Russia to 
win. But before we become emotionally too 
involved it would be well to consider what it 
might mean to have Russia win this war, or 
her particular share thereof. What would she 
get out of the struggle after it is all over? 
We may be sure that Russia is not going to 
fight through to victory for nothing. After 
she has scorched the earth of uncounted 
miles of her territory, laid down the lives of 
millions of her sons, seen her industrics 
ruined, her cities bombed, her treasure 
wasted, and her dream of a Communist 
utopia postponed for a hundred years, if not 
altogether ruined, she is going to demand 
compensation in the settlement. Are we 
sure we are prepared to grant her demands? 

Let us turn away from the battle for a mo- 
ment and look into the future. Visualize 
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the time when the fighting will be done and 
the peace must be made. What is Russia 
going to say and do? 

The peace table, wherever it may be set 
up—in Geneva, or London, or Washington— 
will be an interesting spectacle. There will be 
Churchill, Roosevelt, De Gaulle, Chiang Kai- 
shek, and the representatives of the govern- 
ments in exile. And there will be Joseph 
Stalin, smiling amiably through his mus- 
tache, as he smiled in that famous picture of 
Molotov and Ribbentrop signing the Russo- 
German nonaggression pact, and as he smiled 
again in what is destined to be that equally 
famous picture of Molotov and Sir Stafford 
Cripps signing the Russo-British cobelliger- 
ency pact. 

I 

The Soviet dictator will sit along with the 
premiers, the presidents, and the kings. His 
seat will be high up, near the head of the 
table. For the action of Russia will have 
been crucial if the Allies win this war. When 
the peace conference meets, Stalin’s decision 
to fight in 1941 will be regarded as vital to 
victory in this war, as Wilson’s decision to 
fight in 1917 was regarded as central to vic- 
tory in the last war. Stalin will be well able 
to say to his associates, “I won this war for 
you. I bore the heat and burden of the day 
when the struggle was most critical. Mine 
were the blood, the sweat, and the tears. But 
I won this war not merely for you but for 
myself, for Russia quite as much as for 
Britain. I must be listened to. I'll sit here 
at Mr. Churchill's right.” 

First on the agenda of the conference, un- 
doubtedly, will be President Roosevelt’s 
“four freedoms,” as first on the agenda of the 
Versailles Conference were Woodrow Wilson’s 
14 points. With this initial discussion, Stalin 
will not be much concerned. He will sit 
there silently in his place, smiling his enig- 
matic smile, while the conferees debate how 
to establish the “four freedoms * * * 
everywhere in the world.” Only when this 
question of “everywhere” comes to the fore 
will Stalin bestir himself. He will then say, 
in quiet tones, that these freedoms are inter- 
esting and undoubtedly important, but that, 
so far as Russia is concerned, they are not 
precisely + * + er ™” * - er oa - . 
practicable. There will be other peoples ex- 
cepted from their application, of course. 
Among these will be the 350,000,000 people of 
India. 

The four freedoms having been dealt with 
as satisfactorily as the 14 points were dealt 
with at Versailles, there will next come up the 
question of territorial settlements. Here 
Stalin will suddenly become alert, and, be- 
fore anybody else has an opportunity to take 
the floor, will draw a slip of paper from his 
pocket and begin, “Gentlemen.” Then he 
will proceed to lay down Russia’s terms of 
peace. I venture to surmise that they will 
run something like the following: 

1. Russia will annex Finland. In 1940, 
Stalin will explain, Russia was very lenient 
with Finland. When Helsinki sued for peace 
after losing the inexcusable war of 1939-40, 
Moscow respected Finland’s independence and 
took only certain strategic points necessary 
to Russia’s military security. Then, when 
Hitler pounced without warning upon the 
Soviets, Finland followed suit, and Marshal 
Mannerheim led Finnish armies onto Russian 
soil. There must now be left no danger of any 
repetition of this offense, Stalin will affirm. 
Leningrad must be made safe. 

2. Russia will annex Latvia, Lithuania, 
and Estonia. Like Finland, these countries 
Stalin will explain, were a part of ancient 
Russia. The peasants and workers of these 
countries are entitled to enjoy the same 
proletarian emancipation that has been 
granted to the rest of the Russian people. 
Furthermore, these countries, like Finland, 
are necessary to Russia’s military security. 
They are her bastions and bulwarks against 
the chaos of western Europe. So what was 
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done at Versailles in 1919, and undone in 19460, 
must now be undone again, Stalin will say. 

3. Russia will annex Poland, or at least 
that part of Poland which belonged to Russia 
before the war of 1914. It is true that the 
restoration of Poland was one of the noble 
fruits of the first World War. It is true that 
the new restoration of Poland, after the de- 
bacle of 1939 and the fourth partition of 
1940, was one of the few perfectly distinct 
purposes of the second World War. What did 
Britain go to war for if not tosave Poland? In 
what hope did Paderewski and all his heroic 
countrymen live in these last months, and 
Paderewski himself die, if not in the hope 
that Poland should be born anew? But Stalin 
will carefully explain that he shared in none 
of these promises. So far as the world knows, 
he gave no pledge to honor them when he 
joined the alliance with Britain. He has no 
sentiment about such things. 

4. Russia will insist, under one form or 
another, on dominating the Balkans. Czecho- 
slovakia, Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria, Yugo- 
slavia, Greece will fall under her sway as they 
now lie under Germany’s sway. What more 
natural fruit of a victory in arms over Ger- 
many? And to these, undoubtedly, will be 
added the Dardenelles, as the key that turns 
the lock on all of eastern Europe. 

5. Russia will probably demand East Prus- 
sia as her share of a dismembered Germany. 
Will Germany be dismembered? She cer- 
tainly will, if this war is won by Britain and 
her allies. And in this division of the spoil, 
Russia will demand her ample portion. 

6. After Europe, Asia. Here speculation 
is not so easy. But that Russia will openly 
and permanently take over Mongolia is prob- 
able; and that she will seize Manchukuo from 
Japan is not improbable. Russia’s hunger 
for Manchuria is as insatiable as her hunger 
for the Dardanelles. And then there will be 
the settlement for all the aid she has given 
to China and the payment of Stalin’s debt to 
the Communist armies in that divided coun- 
try. . 

II 


Such is the memorandum of demands 
which Joseph Stalin will quietly but firmly 
lay before a peace conference gathered some 
years hence to liquidate a victory which, if 
won, will be won largely by his arms. Just 
Stalin’s little bill for services rendered. And 
that bill will be paid, be sure of that, to the 
very last farthing. When Churchill hailed 
Stalin as an ally and Roosevelt pledged to 
him support in this war, this indebtedness 
was acknowledged. When Britain signed the 
cobelligerency pact in Moscow, she signed a 
blank check to be filled in later by Russia. 
The outcome, if victory is won, is certain. 
After an immeasurably exhausting effort to 
destroy Nazi totalitarianism, the world will 
have succeeded only in putting in its place 
@ more powerful, more widely extended, and 
therefore more formidable Communist total- 
itarianism. 

Does this mean that I do not want Russia, 
and with her Britain, to win this war? That 
I desire a German victory? Not at all. Ido 
not hope for an outcome of this war in terms 
of victory, but rather in the familiar Wilson- 
ian terms of “peace without victory.” Not 
otherwise, it seems to me, can the interests 
of humanity be served in contrast to the 
interests of nations and empires. As I clung 
to this formula when Britain was fighting 
alone against Germany, how much more do 
I now cling to it when Russia has become the 
possibly deciding factor in the fray. Her 
entrance makes it certain that, if victory 
comes to either side, the triumph of totali- 
tarianism is inevitable. There is no solu- 
tion of our problem of peace in any victory 
in this war. Only “a peace without victory 
can last.” 

What has happened to our minds that we 
fail to see these plain implications? This is 
what war does to us. This is what happens 
when we loose the forces of violence and 
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expect them to bring us salvation. Every- 
thing passes out of control. The worst turns 
to the best. All the high purposes and ideals 
with which we entered the fight become 
poisoned or lost. Our minds become palsied 
and our consciences dead. In the struggle 
to beat down our enemy, lest he beat us 
down, we resort to any means, however vile, 
that promise to be effective. We accept any 
ally, however disreputable or dangerous, who 
agrees to help us out. Before we know it we 
are crying with Satan, “Evil, be thou my 
good.” 

Stalin says that “our war for the freedom 
of our country will merge with the struggles 
of Europe and America for their independ- 
ence, for their democratic liberties.” “Demo- 
cratic liberties’—that phrase is as blasphe- 
mous on the lips of Stalin as it would be on 
the lips of Hitler. Russia in alliance with 
Britain, as in alliance with Germany, remains 
what she was and is—a totalitarian dictator- 
ship to be matched point by point with the 
dictatorship of the Reich. And now we find 
ourselves fighting against the latter to save 
the former! Where is democracy in such an 
issue? What becomes of liberty in such a 
fight? 

This is the insane whirligig of war! Lift 
up the banner and draw the sword, and this 
is where we land. Our cause lost, our hope 
doomed, our integrity sacrificed—and all for 
nothing! 


The Gallup Poll and the Townsend Plan— 
American Public Approves Federal 
Old Age Pensions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 8, 1941 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, the Gal- 
lup poll on old-age pensions, released on 
August 7, is a timely and illuminating 


report. It shows that our American 
people in all sections of the country are 
definitely in favor of universal Federal 
old-age pensions, with payments of suffi- 
cient size to provide adequate care for our 
citizens who are 60 years of age and un- 
employed. It shows complete disapproval 
of the existing social-security program 
for old-age pensions where the average 
payment throughout the country as a 
whole is only $20 a month and, in many 
sections, below $10. 

In answer to the specific question pro- 
pounded in the Gallup poll, which was 
Nation-wide, 91 percent of our people 
favor a Government pension and only 7 
percent registered opposition. Sixty-four 
percent answered that the pension should 
begin at 60 or below, whereas only 36 per- 
cent were in favor of an age of 61 or up- 
ward. In answer to the question as to 
the monthly payments that should be 
made, the national average of the replies 
show $42 for a single person and $73 for 
a married couple. These amounts were 
considerably increased in all sections of 
the country, with the exception of the 
West Central and the South. The lower 
figures in these two sections of our coun- 
try brought down the national average 


very materially. The South approves a 

payment of only $32 for a single person. 

It should be noted that the South is the 

portion of our country where the lowest 

pensions are paid under the present Social 

Security program. It is interesting to 

note in this connection that the younger 

voters of our country definitely approve 
of this program for Federal old-age pen- 
sions, and the voters in the age group of 

21-34 approve a payment for a single per- 

son of $48 and a married couple of $77, 

which is considerably higher than the na- 
tional average under the Gallup poll. 

The second section of this poll has not 
yet been released by the American Insti- 
tute of Public Opinion, but it is reported 
that it will show that 70 percent of the 
voters express a willingness to pay 3 cents 
out of every dollar of their income until 
they are 60 years of age in order to get 
a pension from the Government of $50 
a month after they are 60, and only 18 
percent expressed an unwillingness to do 
so. Here again the lower age group, 21 
to 29, had a greater majority in favor of 
being taxed to pay for a pension 77 
percent being in favor of the tax. 

Mr. Speaker, the results of this poll 
show that the American voting public 
approve in broad outline the program 
which has been advanced by the Town- 
send organization. The strength of the 
Townsend plan lies in its soundness and 
simplicity. It is a universal Federal pro- 
gram providing an old-age pension for all 
American citizens over 60 years of age, 
unemployed, financed by 2--percent gross 
income tax on incomes in excess of $250 
a month, the funds to be distributed pro 
rata to all citizens 60 years of age quali- 
fying under the act. Contrary to widely 
prevalent belief, the Townsend plan does 
not provide for $200 a month pension. 
This is wholly and completely false. It is 
estimated that under present conditions 
the funds raised under the Townsend 
plan would provide a pension of approxi- 
mately $50 a month for each annuitant, 
which, it will be noted, is about the 
amount approved by the voters in the 
Gallup poll. Statisticians and econo- 
mists who have studied the plan have 
arrived at the conclusion that its costs 
will be below the 3 percent named in the 
Gallup poll. Furthermore, one of the 
major objectives of the Townsend pro- 
gram is national recovery. Under it the 
funds received each month by the an- 
nuitant must be spent within 30 days, 
which will insure continuing increased 
purchasing pOwer on a pay-as-you-go 
basis, without adding to the national 
debt and without taxing industry to ac- 
cumulate a huge reserve fund, as is done 
under the social-security program. The 
draining from industry of these huge 
pay-roll taxes end freezing them in a 
reserve fund has contiibuted to unem- 
ployment and prevented business re- 
covery. 

Following is the Gallup poll as released 
August 7: 

THE GALLUP POLL—-OLD-AGE PENSIONS OF $42 
A MONTH FoR SINGLE, $73 A MONTH FOR 
MARRIED PERSONS ARE FAVORED 

(By Dr. George Gallup, director, American 

Institute of Public Opinion) 

PRINCETON, N. J., August 7.—The perennial 

issue of Government old-age pensions may 
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be thrown in congressional laps shortly as 
the result of hearings now being conducted 
by a special Senate committee under Senator 
Downey, of California. Washington observ- 
ers report that the committee is virtually 
certain to recommend a liberalization of the 
pension system, and predict that a bill sup- 
ported by Dr. Townsend or some similar 
measure may reach a vote in the Senate. 

In such circumstances no question is more 
timely than to ask: Where does the American 
public now stand on old-age pensions? Is 
the public satisfied with the amounts granted 
to needy citizens at the age of 65? What 
sums would be paid if the general public set 
the scales? 

As the pension question boils to the top 
once more, a Nation-wide survey by the 
American Institute of Public Opinion indi- 
cates— 

1. That the vast majority of citizens (more 
than 90 percent) approve of the basic prin- 
ciple of Government-administered pensions. 
In the last decade the idea that old-age se- 
curity Is a Federal responsibility has appar- 
ently taken firm hold. 

2. While the public shows dissatisfaction 
with the amounts now being paid to needy 
old people (present amounts average about 
$20 a month for the country as a whole) the 
typical American’s idea of what his Govern- 
ment should pay is a moderate one. 

Nor have the public’s sums increased sub- 
stantially over the past 5 years, despite rising 
costs of living, comparison with earlier insti- 
tute studies shows. 

8. Far from endorsing schemes like Cali- 
fornia’s recent drive for “Thirty Dollars Every 
Thursday,” the average American sets a fig- 
ure in the neighborhood of $42 a month for 
single persons and $73 for married couples. 

4. Finally, the public believes that citizens 
should become eligible for old-age pensions 
at the age of 60 instead of 65, as now pro- 
vided by the Social Security Act. 


7 PERCENT OPPOSE PENSIONS 


In the preliminary question the institute 
asked: “Are you in favor of Government old- 
age pensions?” From a cross section of men 
and women in the United States voting popu- 
lation came the replies: 

Percent 
Favor Government pensions 
Oppose Government pensions 
Undecided 


Asked at what age pensions should begin, 
most voters named 60 years of age: 
Percent 
Should begin before 60 7 
Should begin at 60 
At 61 or later 


The survey voters were then asked: “What 
do you think is the smallest income per 
month that a single person over 60 needs for 
a decent living in your community?” And a 
similar question was asked regarding married 
couples over 60. 


SECTIONAL OPINIONS 


Here are the sectional medians for single 
persons and married couples on. the basis of 
replies from the voting population—those 
who can make their opinions felt at the ballot 
boxes: 


Median 
monthly 
sum for 
married 
couple 


Median 

monthly 

sum for 
single 
person 


Nationa) average 
New England 


Middle Atlantic. 
East Central... 











Broken down by age levels, the medians 
are: 











Median 
monthly 
Voters aged— sum for 

single 

person 
iii basis cet elicedailiudbavee £48 
BE i tiimdcinbatintbaitntiivodsiens 46 
GEIR Lo ichncbavhoniniadeussiina 41 
HE Pia cndadaneatounnens~seer 40 





Among other groups the highest medians 
for a single person were set in the upper in- 
come group (49 a month) and among people 
living in cities of more than 100,000 popula- 
tion (52). Lowest medians for single persons 
came from the bottom income groups and 
from farmers in general. 





Sense of Humor 
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or 


HON. LUTHER PATRICK 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Friday, August 8, 1941 





Mr. PATRICK. Mr. Speaker, the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey [Mr. Powers] 
took occasion to have a word for me on 
the floor last Monday, assailing my 
modicum of humor. While I may speak 
admiringly of his courage, for it did re- 
quire certain courage in him to so take 
a fellow Member, yet I must add that 
the gentleman is all wet. Yes, fellow 
Members of Congress, Mr. Powers is all 
wet. I know he is on the Appropriations 
Committee, a valuable member too, and 
he can stay there for my part—but the 
gentleman remains in the all-wet corner. 
The mistake he makes is a common one, 
and having more solemn sense—as good 
as it is to have—than sense of humor, 
he will probably remain mistaken and 
never be able to see or even feel the dif- 
ference. But the difference is important. 

Now, a sense of humor is a great deal 
more than merely being able to stir up 
a joke. It is even more than being able 
to stir up an appropriate joke. Yes, it is 
more than being able to honestly laugh at 
a joke. Humor is the saving grace of a 
sense of proportions. If a man has a 
sense of humor he has a sense of balance, 
a sense of the teeter-totter of values— 
oh, that is it—I have been chasing the 
term for years and never caught up with 
it till this minute—humor is the teeter- 
tooter of values and proportions. Eureka! 

Humor prevents a man from taking 
himself too seriously and allows him to 
laugh when his own foot is caught in the 
stirrup. Jt is that warm quality which 
allows intelligent men to exchange pleas- 
antries, witticisms, and jokes while sin- 
ister war shadows fall upon their way of 
travel or whide they see their nation’s 
debt or family debt mounting daily. 
They say, “Well, we have that, we shall 
have this, too.” And, glory be, they do 
Lave it. 
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There is no better sign of a secured 
freedom nor the spirit of true democracy 
in this land than to see Americans cheer- 
ful and out for their diet of entertain- 
ment. Compare this country with seri- 


‘ous, dour Russia, or with grim, stern 


Germany. The expanding spirit must 
be happy. Who started this stuff about 
humor and intellectuality being stran- 
gers? Humor abounds with life but also 
holds to sound sense the while. 

I know what ails the gentleman from 
New Jersey. He thinks that a cheery 
or light-hearted approach to a serious 
subject is necessarily frivolous; feels that 
light steps cannot lead anywhere. That 
is where he slips up. He merely needs to 
open the cockles of his heart and let a 
little humor ooze through and oil up the 
stifle valves around those cockles. Then 
he will be able to understand many things 
that have mystified and puzzled him all 
his life. He will see waste places along 
his pathway suddenly burst into vegeta- 
tion, life, and interest. He will see dull 
and listless things become objects of ac- 
tion and vigor. He will find doors open- 
ing where he thought only barren walls 
stood reaching to the sky. 

You see, humor is not only smart, it is 
quickly practical—and do not confuse 
humor with mere wit. Wit may hide in 
a cat’s ear, but humor is big as the out- 
doors—humor must be practical. It has 
to know that human nature is not per- 
fect, that it often fumbles and stumbles, 
turns its ankle and falls down, sometimes 
spilling its load. But what does humor 
do? Runs up smiling and puts a hand 
under—forgives, overlooks, understands. 
Humor knew it would most likely happen, 
and so did not think the world would end 
and the Leavens fall when it did happen. 
Humor is kind, is human, is tolerant, and 
is willing to be helpful. Humor is the 
set of springs in the automobile, the sun- 
shine by the roadside, and the mirror in 
the bathroom of life. Disregard the 
bland smile or the smirking grin if you 
will, but do not get snooty around the 
homey chuckle. There is medicine in 
it—and it may be good for what ails you, 
especially when times are serious, and 
when lawmaking is a heavy business. 
Now, I am ready to take up some other 
subject. 





The Congressional Front 
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THAT OLD RAGMAN 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Speaker, do you 
remember that old ragman with the 
rickety wagon and skinny horse who 
drove up one alley and down another in 
your town and mine and in a resonant 
sing-song voice cried, “Rags and old iron, 
rags and old iron.” Perhaps he did not 
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rate as one of the elite 400 in those days 
but today he becomes extremely impor- 
tant as one of the vanguard of national 
defense. Our steel mills must produce 
82,000,000 tons of steel annually in order 
to meet the demands of defense. Bars. 
plates, shapes, rods, and a host of other 
forms of steel are indispensable to the 
building of ships, tanks, guns, and other 
military and naval instruments. To 
make this amount of steel requires 
about 30,000,000 tons of scrap. Whence 
comes this scrap? ‘There are the farms 
and farm yards where worn-out ma- 
chinery is eligible for the scrap heap. 
There are the used-car graveyards where 
an estimated four to seven million rusty 
chariots might each yield about 1,500 
pounds of iron and steel scrap, 26 pounds 
of aluminum, and 60 pounds of copper 
and brass. Finally, there is that inde- 
scribable array of iron and steel lurking 
in backyards, cellars, attics, and obscure 
corners of the land, ranging from rusty 
sewing machine frames to worn-out lawn 
mowers, which might be gathered up, 
taken to the junk yards, and then trans- 
ported to the steel mills. But who shall 
gather it and haul it to the market? 
Upon whom must we depend for scrap 
that the steel mills might operate to 
capacity? Why, it is that old man with 
the rickety wagon and skinny horse with 
whose melody even the children are 
familiar as he sings, “Rags and old iron.” 
He is part of defense. 

DEBATERS’ HANDBOOK ON DRAFT EXTENSION 

The Selective Service Act became law 
on September 16, 1940. It was approved 
in the House of Representatives by a vote 
of 263 to 149. It contains three limita- 
tions. The draft Army is limited to 900,- 
000 at any one time. Selectees shall serve 
for 1 year unless Congress extends the 
term because of a national emergency. 
Service of selectees shall be limited to 
American possessions and to the Western 
Hemisphere. The new measure proposes 
that two of these limitations shall be 
modified or rubbed out entirely. The 
draft extension bill proposes to remove 
the limit on the number of men in the 
selective-service forces so that if appro- 
priations are available, it can become 
an army of unlimited size. The bill also 
proposes to keep selectees in service for 
an indefinite period. The United States 
Senate set a limit of 30 months, but mili- 
tary authorities have consistently ex- 
pressed a desire to retain men in service 
for the emergency which means an in- 
definite period. This bill when reduced 
to its simplest terms, therefore, proposes 
a selective-service force of unlimited size 
for an indefinite period. Shall it be en- 
acted into law? 

THE CASE FOR THE BILL 

The proponents of this measure con- 
tend that it should be enacted because— 

First. We are confronted with a serious 
emergency in the Orient, in South Amer- 
ica, and in Europe. 

Second. The inductees, only now, after 
a period of 12 months’ training, have de- 
veloped real military value as a part of 
our defensive forces. 

Third. Discharging them at the end 
of 12 months would seriously disrupt the 
efficiency and morale of our present de- 
fense establishment. 
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Fourth. Discharging them now would 
make it necessary to return some of the 
selectees from the occupation forces at 
some of the vital new bases on the Atlan- 
tic coast and in Alaska and would pre- 
sent a serious problem both in trans- 
portation and in impairing the strength 
of those occupying forces. 

Fifth. Congress has authority under the 
original Selective Service Act to retain 
selectees for a longer period than 1 year 
if a nationai emergency warrants such 
action. 

Sixth. Discharging the selectees now 
would leave the United States unde- 
fended. 

THE CASE AGAINST THE BILL 

The bill should be defeated, say the 
opponents, because— 

F-rst. Retaining them in service wouid 
be a breach of faith not only with the 
inductees but with their families. 

Second. While it is true that the origi- 
na! act provides that they may be re- 
tained by further legislation in the case 
of an emergency, this provision of the 
law was played down at the time of pas- 
sage of the original act. 

Third. Spokesmen in both Houses of 
Congress repeatedly asserted at the time 
of the passage of the act that it was only 
for a period of 1 year, and to retain them 
longer would be a breach of these assur- 
ances. 

Fourth. The selectees are so distrib- 
uted through our armed forces that only 
a small number would be relieved at the 
end of each month and their discharge 
would not impair our military efficiency. 
Figures indicate that slightly less than 
14,000 would be eligible for discharge in 
November and slightly over 5,500 in 
December. 

Fifth. If all of the 613,000 selectees now 
in the armed forces were relieved at one 
and the same time, it would still leave a 
defense force of 750,000 composed of 
Regulars and National Guardsmen, and 
that this force is adequate for all de- 
fense purposes. 

Sixth. The selective-service army 
should not be increased until the Na- 
tion is more definitely advised what we 
propose to defend, where we propose to 
defend it, and how we propose to 
defend it. 

Seventh. An army of unlimited size 
would be an open invitation to become 
involved in the present war and send an 


American expeditionary force to foreign 
soil. 

Eighth. To rub out two of the three 
limitations in the original act becomes a 
standing invitation to eliminate the other 
limitations which prevent the use of 
selectees beyond the Western Hemisphere 
and open the door to the involvement 
in war. 

Ninth. Selectees are now so distributed 
among our defense forces, both at home, 
in the islands, and in our new bases, that 
a very small percentage of the Regular 
Army would be required to replace them. 


First Monthly Report of Government 
Finances, Fiscal Year 1942 
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Or 


HON. EDWARD T. TAYLOR 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 11, 1941 


LETTER AND STATEMENTS FROM THE 
SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY 


Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave previously granted to extend my 
remurks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing letter and statements from the 
Secretary of the Treasury concerning re- 
ceipts, expenditures, the public debt, and 
other pertinent data relating to Govern- 
ment finances. Each month, commenc- 
ing with January of this calendar year, 
I have placed exhibits of this character 
in the Recorp. There have been six of 
such monthly statements for the fiscal 
year 1941, commencing with January and 
ending with June last. The following 
tables bring the data down to the end of 
July, which is the first mcenth of the 
fiscal year 1942: 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington August 11, 1941 
Hon. Epwarp T. TAYLOR 
Chairman, House Committee 
on Appropriations, 
Washington D C 

My Dear Mr CHAIRMAN: By direction of 

the Secretary and in accordance with the 
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arrangements made with you as outlined in 
his letter of January 31, 1941. I am enclosing 
herewith the following statements: 

Statement No. I, general Budget summary: 
Receipts and expenditures, showing (1) Bud- 
get estimates for the fiscal year 1942 and ac- 
tual figures for the fisca: year 1941, and (2) 
actual figures for the first month of each of 
the fiscal years 1941 and 1942. 

Statement No. I, effect on the public debt 
of financing the deficit, showiug (1) estimated 
amounts for the fiscal year 1942. and actual 
figures for the fiscal year 1941 and (2) actual 
figures for the first month of each of the fiscal 
years 1941 and 1942. This statement shows 
the extent to which the net deficit has been 
met through borrowings and reductions in 
the Treasury’s cash balance. It also shows 
the debt at the beginning and the close of 
each period. 

Statement No. III, statutory debt limitation, 
showing the amount of the debt outstanding 
which is subject to the debt limitation and 
the balance of the borrowing authority, i. e., 
the amount of additional dent which may be 
issued pursuant to existing limitations. 

Statement No. IV, general fund balance, 
showing an analysis of the general fund bal- 
ance and the changes therein during the 
period. ‘This statement sets forth the bal- 
ances at the beginning and the close of the 
period classified as to working balance, in- 
crement on gold, and seigniorage. It shows 
how the general fund balance was affected by 
(1) borrowings, (2) excess of receipts or ex- 
penditures in trust accounts, etc , ana (3) the 
net deficit as set forth in statement No. I. 

Statement No. V, obligations of corpora- 
tions and credit agencies guaranteed as to 
principal and interest as of July 31, 1941. 
This statement shows the contingent liabili- 
ties of the Government i. e. the outstanding 
securities issued by corporations and credit 
egencies which are guaranteed by the United 
States as to principal and interest. 

Statement No. VI, combined statement of 
assets and liabilities of governmental cor- 
porations and credit agencies, as of June 30, 
1941, based upon the latest official reports 
received by the Treasury. This statement 
shows the total assets of such corporations 
and agencies, the liabilities (including re- 
serves), and their net worth. The liabilities 
are segregated according to obligations guar- 
anteed by the United States and obligations 
not so guaranteed. The net worth is classi- 
fied as to the amounts of the Government’s 
proprietary interest and of the proprietary 
interests not owned by the Government. The 
total amount of interagency interests of all 
corporations and agencies included in this 
statement is also shown. 

Very truly yours, 
D. W. BELL, 
Under Secretary of the Treasury. 


I. General budget summary—receipts and expenditures 


|On basis 0: daily Treasury statements, i. e., checks paid by Treasurer of the United States. in millions of dollars] 


Lax. . 
ellaneous internal revenue 
s under Social Security Act 


Taxes upon carriers and thelr employees... cocoa cccncccccncenncncccccccncccenccccccccsncesccescocesccocccccesecessneses 


ustoms. .. ° 


Other 


Total receipts. 


Less net amounts transferred to Federal old-age and survivors insurance trust fund 


III cs: issn: cirri nnsnttimnigtitiiaeiiitininciatiep nmap amma man 


‘Revised Junc 1, 1941, 


teturn of surplus funds from Government corporations 


Classification 


July 1 to July 31 


Full fiscal years 


Budget Actual, Actual, 
estimates, |Actual, 1941| fiscai year | fiscal year 
i942 1941 


3, 469. 

2, 966. 
788. 2 
136. 
391. { 
319. 
195. 


on, 


— BS 
i OF 


712.0 661. é 


10, 114. 0 | , 268, ! 


oo as 
oO 2D 
P| RS 
wNolomocoliconan 


9,402.0} 7,607. : 


412.9 | 
| 
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I. General budget summary—receipts and expenditures—Continued 
[In millions of dollars} 





Full fiscal years July 1 to July 31 

























Classification Budget Actual, | Actual, 
estimates, |Actual, 1941/ fiscal year | fiscal year 
1942 1942 1941 
Expenditures: 
tmental eee ewe Seeoecoeecesscerce ee POCO O oa eee ew ee ee ee nese een seeseneen= 875. 0 3810. 7 87. 1 84, 4 
Agricultural program *............ sdacenacabscccsshébasbocecceoes cheinteiddeniitebioiibciaessistecdemeere webiened 1, 202. 0 1, 126. 3 74.8 69. 3 
National defense: 

iy Neale eat cileaiaihsa diac nmercebsseibiaai ce titel ice tape accataseaei enna ceecidaen inca aac 6, 940. 0 3, 635. 5 507. 8 79. 2 
Bein iilieditbieurinndsntnns tas nenguccesiethiaetiidieinaciinestianbaltininesiucaneiconsaanvaseounitapats -~ 950.0] 2,216.8 339. 0 98.1 
es ee Se ks on re neil tiebingeesdiaveescemneatbdreneneneiecersenesnenecocoedasbbanecs 353. 0 4103.1 SED Bi eee 
I Dee hs cieebiell ediebah taken enuneknbebieenaueseadiiiiiens 32.0 17.5 B & henncschetitee . 
Emergency ship construction (U. 8, Maritime Commission) _..............-..-.-2.--------- ene e ene nen n ene eeeeeee- 200. 0 11.6 Tet Vonhoctrensinil ° 
Defense aid cues : et hans oinn-tner~ donnie tectonerseniectecevoresbasusbtitivetessrertorserreseereres senna 3, 500. 0 21.4 96-8 5k een 
EY EE «0 lll Adlai innn tacondn ean maes aia ontieeGiachnsenstedlndeecerveseensenedecsbodaios ORD Fis cainnscnven Sid hic ccunspinnines 
National poe we fia NON) fu dttlacbinaknsnttidenintidéetidncnendibbasniintietucnasnensimatil 225.0 4 42.0 WO A Ric ocsave teas > 

Other agencies...................-- Riindincisn dine ndesindseaeetiiinanditdnemienettberiatasdereeteseateeiasedecqundnii 231.0 ) 10.6 (®) 
15, 500.0 6, 047.9 939. 6 177.3 
Interest on the public debt.........2 Lith isncacedbtanedundéudienmbun, cithtreceviedshtreneeeeieseergeeepeatoesssoesenesenubnets 1, 275. 0 1, 110.7 24.8 20. 4 
Federal Loan Agency................. Tn LAist Risiccinidiaenntdidiaclenddemiiie aaaksemneenaetedseienenesecouanatainnies 11.5 mo 1.1 
NE EE LLL LE LL LLLEE NEES ELLE REL RIEL EA ELE ELD EEL LE DEDEDE AEE LT 872.0 3944.0 104. 5 § 105.4 
Federal Works ae a ai a a aes ia as alae ca ii tle eel hin mnnipneaaaenmimnnioatninn i, 134.0 1, 673. 9 120. 4 145.8 
Tennessee Valley Authority... .c--nece<cecece-soen-n-~ne Asdaidadciaciciaceletcebigbiadsceniiniiis laieibtlnei tet tahalinde ccaniitehinigenitinianaipuiadies ce ania 351.2 7.8 36.6 
cre. oe nanan Danaea deans ontaedan ees omen dawe aides adiahiinn Jains naisageaihen 569. 0 552.7 45.9 46.3 
I a i canoe Nea bameeamganatpensoatingihsnian 268. 0 234.6 153. 1 113. 5 
Se a I. do a emememeninnndingionmnsbannenosesaaialeodndoniadmimbidaienans can | Re Sarees ae 
Be Ess cnencukcnewccvvddasvcunconiscnsdsnstcseccodtincesotbthbbitetedinvidiininbibanided whe tmaimienibedian euseoue= 425.0 3476.1 39. 4 $55.5 
Tota) expenditures *........ penaiarintanitainniiilinidenadbninmebaneeenet aeonsia piciieansitainileiindnacts eoee-| 22, 169.0 12, 710. 6 1, 597.6 818.4 
Net deficit (excess expenditures over receipts) *..........-..-.- idle hela ha erie ciiartsenelieitemininteinn einen btatinniiematiinn 12, 767.0 5, 103. 4 1, 184.7 487.2 


2 Not including departmental! expenditures of Department of Agriculture. 

* Includes national defense expenditures augmenting regular activities. 

4 Reflects adjustment to give effect to sec. 5, act of Oct. 14, 1940 (54 Stat. 1127), by merging funds allotted to Federal en Agency from allocations made by the President 
to the War Department for national defense housing with funds appropriated to Federal Works Agency for the same purpose 

‘tne poneed in totals for departmental, Tennessee Valley Authority, Federal Security Agency, and all other. ” See note 3, 

redits, deduc 
7 Exclusive of National Defense Housing activities shown above. 
8 Exclusive of debt retirements pursuant to sinking fund and other appropriations for public debt retirements. 


Il. Effect on the public debt of financing the deficit* 
[On basis of daily Treasury statements. In millions of dollars] 

















Full fiscal years July 1 to July 31 
> — 
Classification Budget | Actual Actual 
estimates | Actual 1941/| fiscal year | fiscal year 

1942) 1942 1941 

I oe pe isda ei boUnensténncenernhbapaebauinnitbebadauhousabennnangmine 12, 767. 0 5, 103, 4 1, 184. 7 487. 2 
Changes in cash accounts during per 

Add: Increase in genera) fund i. NT ili rain cleats tect nseeeitisintmciuminiamamanientnanmminatmmbinnate 2 663. 4 742, 4 234.4 367.0 
TORN. on ei cissnn ins enn deene ns concent encnamenannin nesses nne ceseess-snetonenecesanenennsscecccsnaceencccsnceereccesencs 12, 103. 6 5, 845. 8 1, 150. 3 854. 2 
Decuct: Excess of receipts over expenditures in trust accounts, etc., during period................-.....-..-.-.-----.-.--- 37.8 § 148.1 599. 2 51.1 
SR Eos clos gisele Adnan picinbenm mineh eiitin ear tneaentgjncouseieipapipmsamenmneneeienmnania 12, 065. 8 5, 993. 9 551.1 803. 0 
de an ane senensensneadianathnhedeadadabnnnnsancenundielsinns 48, 961. 4 42, 967. 5 48, 961. 4 42, 967. 5 
I i ii aaa iaatttl inmnstelanitnccgdabdieanitsininn tn aithiiant 61,027.2| 48,961. 4 49, 512. 5 | 43, 770. 5 





1 Revised, June 1, 1941 

8 Decrease, deduct, 

# Increase, ‘add. 

*Figures in this statement have been rounded to nearest tenth millions and will not necessarily add to totals, 


Ill. Statutory debt limitation 


[Under sec, 21 of the Second Liberty Bond Act, as amended. As of July 31, 1941. In millions of dollars] 





Ii ca i a emniimeniboueeints 65, 000. 0 
Deduct: 
Cirque guapeey aebt outeteding Jaly Si, 1901 fn. - 8 i. . 88 nn eonn nn ce omen nrnnnnennnonnencoconsnenssecscosorsessccssarcconnenes 49, 512. 5 
Unearned discount on U. S. savings bonds (difference between current redemption value and maturity SI cc nietblinindiecténrdpatisiGheicarasianiedaaiied 1,151. 4 
50, 663. 9 
Less—Debt outstanding not subject to statutory limitation. . 2.2.02. .2 ne cee n nner en enc cw ewe nn enennnennnncenccccee ciihliaitiiei puntnasecihtimcaeinlabiemnaitealadeaes 576. 6 
a it i ee i a DS er Od ries a nent ma aa inane ead Deets 50, 087. 3 


I I ll a oe i ll add aa demain iaminsiaiaomndspngitdn dinatanhdaadneiignimmantl rindinnnreniaieit 14, 912.7 
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IV. General fund balance* 
[On basis of daily Treasury statements. In millions of dollars] 


Full fiscal years July 1 to July 31 


Classification Actual 
estimates | Actual 1941/ fiscal year | fiscal year 
1942 1941 


Balance in general fund at beginning of period: 
I acelin wccvecccscdaveuuusvetidcsdTsedecieitiassasetessecss aod 1, 884. 6 1, 884. 6 
Increment on gold 143. 2 , 143. 2 
Seigniorage (silver) .............. eco 605. 4 . 605. 4 


Tet el. ...cancencenconccocsnocetcespepamnhboncnisatddaiiiannidisnalaiiaat oscccousvevenesubneniiedeuaensauniid 2, 633. 2 b 2, 633. 2 
Increases: 
Borrowings—net increase in public debt............... 12, 065. 8 . 551.1 
Net receipts, trust accounts, etc. .....-....-----cce<-- Sdecdacdasatudcuddéaeccuuvdcserseuscédcntsesdieeseny aapmameimcaliaand 37.8 b 599. 2 
Total 14, 736. 8 3, 783. 5 


Decreases: Net deficit (statement I) 12, 767.0 5, 103. 4 1, 184.7 


Balance in general fund at end of period._............... Scdeccawdedccdscdoissvedasvaneetsusawawedit eccccconseccesaces nae 1, 969. 8 2, 633. 2 2, 598. 8 


Analysis of general fund balances at end of period: 
ST IIIT. css csaseousy enisiieioanenmiootaeediteabitisiatlsepeorpees ines lenient islam asada chines Miia i lle Racal aaa all 1, 195.9 1, 884. 6 1, 848. 2 
IS GEG... nccncnpoctecenhrepetdaisnctabiambibheniiiiaiciaplmmiadaidddadima sada — 143. 7 143. 2 143, 2 
Seigniorage (silver) 630. 2 605. 4 607. 4 


SOUR ....ccnciucsnepcogunencutebnbibosonbey wececcccccccncucewccesncccccucccscocccncsscosccsccccesecccocses cvcccoccccccce 1, 969. 8 2, 633. 2 2, 598. 8 


t Revised June 1, 1941. 
2 Decrease, deduct. 
*Figures in this statement have been rounded to nearest tenth million and will not necessarily add to totals, 


V. Obligations of corporations and credit agencies guaranteed as to principal and interest 


|As of July 31, 1941. In millions of Col.ars| 


Outstanding liabilities ! 
Corporation or agency Pa en hl 


Total Matured ‘ | Unmatured 


Caomsneiity Gale Ost petehet q....ncccnccccasnsscccntssncescnentsatstiiniicitainndttanadisanctintinnbpnie bites aia ae 
Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation. ...........-..-.--..- cavetbondbnbhobendatheabudbhahteesnenmeth ance 


Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
Tennessee Valley Authority 

U. 8. Housing Authority 

U. 8. Maritime Commission 


I a a i a el li Nai acacia ase +6, 980.4 | e 0.8 | 


1 Exclusive of obligations owned by the Treasury. 

? Funds have been deposited with the Treasurer of the United States for payment of all obligations guaranteed by the United States, representing outstanding matured prin- 
cipal amounting to $9.8 million and interest of $3.3 million. 

3 Limit of authority to insure mortgages. This amount may be increased by $1,000,000,000 upon approval by the President. Debentures may be issued and tendered only in 
exchange for insured property acquired through foreclosure. 

‘ The Corporation was authorized to issue bonds for an amount not to exceed $4,750.0 millions to be exchanged or sold to obtain funds for financing home mortgage loans or for 
the redemption of any of its outstanding bonds. Its authority to make loans expired on June 13, 1936, and the above limit may only be increased for the purpose o: retiring its 
outstanding bonds by an amount equal to the amount of the bonds to be retired, which would not affect the net amount outstanding after June 13, 1936. 

’ Represents gross limit of borrowing authority. ‘The Corporation has issued obligations totaling $495,25*,000, leaving a balance of borrowing authority amounting to $304,744,000. 

¢ Limit which may be outstanding at any one time with respect to the insuring of mortgages and the issuance of debentures. 

7 The total amount of assets of these corporations and agencies is in excess of the total amount of liabilitics, including obligations guaranteed by the United States. See state- 
ment VI. 

VI. Combined statement of assets and liabilities of governmental corporations and credit agencies 


[As of June 30, 1941. In millions of dollars} 
rr, LLL 


Assets Liabilities Net worth 


; Exclusive 0. | Due from Due to ; 
pape amounts due] Govern /guaranteed| ,Cover2- | aut other |Fropnetary 
ee by the | . | (including Tost Other 
ernment cor-| porations United porations reserves) the United 
= — : = States : and agen- ; - States 
nd agencies c 


Obligations) 


Commodity Credit Corporation ‘i 1, 082, 15.0 697, 4 
Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation. ...........--cccccccnccccccce sudmisbhadcaatinian 1, 472. 27 

Federal Housing Administration 86. hie 

Home Owners’ Loan Corporation 2, 491. 

Reconstruction Finance Corporation 1, 646. 

Tennessee Valley Authority 401. § 

U.S. Housing Authority 455. 

U.S. Maritime Commi 442. 

WeGered Mad Hemi. 5 incon ncsccscccadsccatccaccnnecsasesscseceseekesteusnsensesonene 2, 233. 

All other... 3, 726. 


Subtotal 14, 038. 1 
Less: Interagency 


tock and paid-'n surplus of Government corporations and agencies, 
nd accrued interest. 
lions held by the Treasury. 

‘oing figures are compiled from latest reports received by the Treasury Department from the respective corporations and agencies. The amounts coverin 
y the United States differ from those shown in table V for the reason that they are stated in this table as of June 30, 1941, instead of July 31, 1941, an 








Dedication of Kingsley Dam, Nebr. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 





Monday, August 11, 1941 
ADDRESS BY K. SEWELL WINGFIELD 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an address delivered by Mr. 
K. Sewell Wingfield, as the representative 
of Hon. John M. Carmody, Administrator 
of the Federal Works Agency, at the 
dedication of Kingsley Dam, Nebr., on 
July 22, 1941. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


The Public Works Administration is proud 
to have a part this afternoon in the dedica- 
tion and presentation of this enormous dam 
and this wonderful lake to the citizens of 
Nebraska. Both Mr. Carmody, Federal Works 
Administrator, and Colonel Gilmore, Commis- 
sioner of Public Works, had hoped to be pres- 
ent today but the pressure of work in the 
interest of national defense has detained 
them in Washington. They have sent me to 
represent them and have asked me to ex- 
press their regret at not being able to be 
here and to convey to you their sincerest 
congratulations upon the completion of this 
great project. 

When Senator Norris learned that I was 
to speak today he asked me to read to you 
a letter of congratulation which he had just 
received from the President of the United 
States. I quote: 

“Dear SENATOR Norris: I feel that the dedi- 
cation of Kingsley Dam in your State must 
not be allowed to pass without my expressing 
to you, and through you, I hope, to the peo- 
ple of Nebraska, my congratulations and my 
personal satisfaction over the completion of 
this splendid undertaking. 

“This great dam, largest earth-filled dam 
in the world, save for Fort Peck, in Montana, 
takes its place in the front rank of th: monu- 
mental structures this Nation is rearing to 
conserve our national resources and use them 
to build a stronger nation and a better life 
for our people. it will bring new life to 
drought-ridden farm lands, new hope and 
well-being to the victims of the drought. 

“It makes possible a unified power pool, 
unique in certain respects, owned and con- 
trolled by the people, serving a very large 
proportion of the citizens of the State with 
electricity for their homes, their farms, and 
their factories. In this light the dam repre- 
sents an epochal triumph for you, Senator, 
as the dauntless leader of the public-power 
movement in America and for the people of 
Nebraska working with their Government. 

“It is a tragic circumstance that such tri- 
umphs so often must be achieved against the 
bitter opposition, legal and political, of short- 
sighted private interests. Yet all of us may 
take heart from the amicable settlement of 
this conflict in Nebraska through the pur- 
chase of the private utility facilities by the 
public power systems on terms which I am 
assured are fair both to the people and to 
the companies. The lesson we have all 
learned from this may point the way for 
other communities, if there be any, where 
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there is strong and clear-cut demand from 
the people that power be publicly owned and 
publicly distributed. 

“Again, congratulations to you and to those 
who have labored with you in the develop- 
ment of this great public enterprise. 

“Very sincerely yours, 
“FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT.” 

Iam particularly happy that I should have 
been chosen to represent them here in Ne- 
braska. My visit today is like coming back 
home. For 3 years prior to last September I 
was here in Nebraska in charge of P. W. A. 
work on all power and irrigation projects. 
Those 3 years were among the most inspiring 
of my life. 

During that period of time 1 came to ap- 
preciate the spirit of devotion to their less 
fortunate fellow men that animated men like 
George P. Kingsley and C. W. McConaughy, 
both of whom labored on through disappoint- 
ment after disappointment in their efforts 
to bring irrigation to the people of central 
Nebraska. It is indeed fitting that their 
names should be handed down to posterity 
and that Kingsley Dam and Lake Mc- 
Conaughy should commemorate their serv- 
ice for all time. But while we dedicate this 
great project, let us not lose sight of the 
fact that the entire irrigation and power de- 
velopment of the central and eastern parts 
of Nebraska are primarily the result of the 
untiring efforts of Senator Grorce W. Norris. 
I hope that I may say that during the 3 years 
I spent in this State, I also grew to a better 
understanding and appreciation of the serv- 
ice Senator Norris has long rendered his fel- 
low men, and of the democratic principles 
that have animated’ his whole life. 

GrorcE W. Norris, above everything else 
that he may be, is an outstanding fighter for 
the principles of democracy. Time and again 
in his long career he has followed those prin- 
ciples regardless of party—regardless of self- 
interest. He has been a Senator in the finest 
sense of the word, because he has not only 
served his State, but has labored ceaslessly 
for his country. And he who serves his coun- 
try best serves also his fellow men best. 

It is hard for us to realize that just 10 
years ago the efforts of Senator Norris to 
make available the great resources of the 
Tennessee Valley to the people were for the 
second time being blocked by a President of 
the United States. It is hard for us now 
even to imagine all the obstacles that were 
placed in the way; hard for us to remember 
all the details of that long, bitter fight which 
had to be carried on before Senator Norris 
had the opportunity of working with a Presi- 
dent who shared his ideals. While the Nation 
as a whole is more familiar with the achieve- 
ments of Senator Norris in the Tennessee 
Valley, you who have been participants in 
the battle here in Nebraska know that near- 
est to his heart has been the best develop- 
ment and use of the waters of this State for 
the people of this State. As a dramatic proof 
of the wisdom of the progress for which Sen- 
ator Norris has been fighting, the droughts 
of the last few years have come just at the 
time when the irrigation projects were under 
construction. Now there are a few of your 
citizens who have not been convinced, either 
by Senator Norris or by nature, of the neces- 
sity for the proper conservation and use of 
your waters. 

You remember the slow disillusionment 
of the ardent pioneer who followed the rail- 
road and settled on your Great Plains. The 
Spirit that was bold against the Indians, 
persevering in the erection of sod houses, 
gradually broke in the fight for water. The 
research of the scientists at your great uni- 
versity told you that crops should be diversi- 
fied, but you learned through sad experience 
that there was not enough water for that 
necessary diversification. Corn and wheat— 
wheat and corn—were planted year in and 
year out, but little or no alfalfa, and always, 
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to use Senator Norris’ expression, you were 
“on the ragged edge, waiting for rain.” 

In 1914, under President Wilson’s adminis- 
tration, Senator Norris secured a congres- 
sional appropriation of $10,000 for a study 
of the water resources in Nebraska. The 
people of Nebraska themselves raised money 
to help in this study. You probably remem- 
ber that the first report was discouraging, 
but Senator Norris was not to be discour- 
aged; unflagging, he continued his work. In 
1922 he introduced into the Senate a resolu- 
tion calling for an appropriation of $5,000 
for a reinvestigation. By the time it got 
through the House of Representatives and 
became a law, however, it merely authorized 
the Bureau of Reclamation to make an addi- 
tional investigation if money was provided 
from other sources. Once more the people 
of Nebraska raised from their own funds the 
necessary money for the report. 

In June 1924 Senator Norris introduced a 
resolution and got it passed through the 
Senate appropriating $300 for expenses of a 
visit to Nebraska of the Committee on Irri- 
gation and Reclamation. After the visit 
hearings were held on Senator Norris’ bill 
providing for irrigation in Nebraska. Many 
of you here probably remember the testi- 
mony of Mr. McConaughy and Mr. Kingsley, 
as well as that of Senator Norris, back in 
1925. Senator Norris’ bill proposed to have 
the Treasury lend some 40,000,000 for the 
purpose of building reservoirs and canals 
necessary for this irrigation. His bill was 
passed by the Senate, but the cooperation 
which he received from the House of Repre- 
sentatives was insufficient to get the bill 
passed there. 

The plan at that time, as many of you 
know, was to build the Plum Creek Reser- 
voirs and irrigate from them, as well as di- 
rectly from the Platte River at flood stages. 
The hold-up came when it was found that the 
reservoirs would produce power, and here the 
liberalism of Senator Norris was once more 
put to the test. There is little doubt that 
he could have got the passage of the bill by 
the House if he had been willing to do away 
with the power aspects of the project or to 
turn over the power practically free to the 
private power companies. In other words, 
if he had been willing to deprive the people 
of Nebraska of the power which the water 
generated, the Electric Trust, as he called 
it in those days, would have allowed the 
people the privilege of irrigating their own 
farms; but Senator Norris would not make 
such a compromise at the people’s expense. 

As the fight developed, the opposition of 
the private power companies became more 
serious; their attack came from many parts 
and in many guises. Even local railroads, 
which stood to benefit by the prospering agri- 
culture the project would develop, were forced 
to reflect the opposition of the eastern money 
interests that controlled both them and the 
power companies. 

It was not until President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt was elected that this great irri- 
gation project could go forward. And it was 
not too soon. Crop failures were becoming 
more frequent, landowners were losing their 
homes, and it was more and more difficult to 
hold young people on the farm. In 1933 your 
State legislature passed Senate File 310, per- 
mitting the establishment of irrigation and 
power districts, and Congress created the 
Public Works Administration to give Federal 
aid to power and irrigation, and other perma- 
nent and useful projects. Many districts 
were organized, and most of them applied 
immediately to Washington for financial 
assistance. 

As you will probably remember, Senator 
Norris urged fror the beginning that appli- 
cations from the two chief districts taking 
water from the Platte River should be con- 
sidered together. In the rush of the early 
days this did not seem feasible; but I think 
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there are few now who do not realize that 
Senator Norris’ suggestions were wise, and if 
they had teen followed would have avoided 
many difficulties. As it was, the projects 
which were not opposed by the power com- 
panies were the first to get allotments, and 
it was only after the expenditure of much 
time and energy on the part of the friends of 
Tri-County that an allotment was finally 
made in 1935. 

With the approval of Tri-County’s applica- 
tion, and the growing realization both here 
and in Washington that the several districts 
should be treated as aspects of the same 
probler of water conservation, steps were 
taker. for a cooperative and unified plan. 
Immediately the power companies went into 
the courts and attempted to enjoin such a 
plan. You are familiar with the long, hard 
fight; the delays and costs resulting from the 
court fight; but in the end the people's right 
to borrow money from their Government and 
to build for their own protection was upheld. 

Now the projects are operating on a co- 
operative and unified basis, in harmony and 
understanaing, with the common objective 
of conservation and greatest utilization of 
water and power. The unified projects ex- 
tend from the upper reaches of McConaughy 
Lake, some 25 miles west of here, to Omaha, 
with thousands of mile. of cana’s and laterals 
networking central Nebrasla, and with thou- 
sands of miles of electric transmission and 
distribution lines forming « grid system over 
two-thirds of the State. The acquisition by 
the districts of practically all of the private 
power companies in the State has created the 
largest locally owned public power system in 
the United States. The control by the people 
of this potential source of wealth will bring 
for the future increased irrigation, better 
living conditions, and more jobs to the people 
of this State to an extent beyond comprehen- 
sion. But along with these irrigation needs, 
these better living conditions, and these addi- 
tional jobs, the project helps to fulfill at this 
time one of the Nation’s most vital needs. 

Kingsley Dam and the great power and 
irrigation system which it compietes assumes 
new significance in the light of our present 
national-defense efforts. Defense activities 
are making heavy and increasing demands 
on our power supply. Recently the Federal 
Power Commission reported that power de- 
mands largely exceeded anticipated loads in 
nine important war-materials areas. Na- 
tional consumption of electricity continues 
to mount. 

In the face of climbing demands, new 
Federal and non-Federal projects of the last 
few years are making their contributions to 
the power supply. Additional projects are 
being pushed into prceduction far ahead of 
schedule Construction of uncompleted 
projects has been speeded. 

Many of these great power projects en- 
countered the bitterest criticism and Oppo- 
sition when they were launched a few short 
years ago. Power projects were condemned 
by self-appointed critics often on the 
grounds that their production was not 
needed. The Nebraska projects became to 
one national magazine, for example, “P. W. 
A.’s problem children.” 

Now these same projects are demonstrat- 
ing that their power output is needed. They 
are demonstrating that they could dispose 
of even greater amounts of power than they 
are able to produce. Over the country major 
electric projects, financed in whole or in part 
by the Public Works Administration, are 
playing an important role in the national- 
defense program. They are supplying hun- 
dreds of millions of kilowatt-hours of elec- 
tric energy in various localities in which 
power shortages have become apparent. 

We can rejoice that all of. these millions 
of acre-feet of water, which in the past have 
flowed unused through the State, may now 


be used to increase and stabilize crop pro- 
duction and to produce power. Both the 
people of Nebraska and of the Nation have 
here today a double cause for rejoicing. We 
can rejoice in a great work well done, and 
we can rejoice in the completion of a true 
example of democracy at work, for this 
project represents the culmination of free, 
cooperative effort. It represents an engi- 
neering achievement constructed and oper- 
ated in a way that only a free people could 
follow. 

In the United States we have been con- 
ducting an experiment in democracy for 
more than 150 years—endeavoring to develop 
it so as to safeguard individ:ial freedom and 
promote the common welfare. On the con- 
tinent of Europe, 24 out of 27 nations have 
succumbed to dictators, from within or with- 
out, and only 3 small democracies manage to 
retain a precarious independence Fortu- 
nately, we are accustomed to social change by 
evolution rather than revolution; by volun- 
tary cooperation rather thon arbitrary force. 

We must be constantly on the alert, how- 
ever, for the welfare of the masses if our 
civil liberties, which we hold so dear, are to 
be preserved. We must realize that people 
will not long endure poverty in the midst of 
plenty; that they will not endure the failure 
to distribute justly the cumforts and benefits 
of modern improvements in living, nor the 
continued denial of opportunity. and an ab- 
solute lack of security In such circum- 
stances, people may sacrifice freedom for the 
false promises of security. 

It is human for each of us to prefer to go 
his accustomed way of life and give little 
thought to the difficulties and burdens of his 
fellow men. But the common good is our in- 
dividual good, and from a purely selfish 
standpoint must be put first, if democracy is 
to be preserved. Our forefathers, who set 
up free institutions on this continent suc- 
ceeded in founding and developing a great 
Nation because they sacrificed their individual 
interests to the common welfare. 

And so this great Kingsley Dam and Mc- 
Conaughy Lake are a symbol of a free peo- 
ple. They represent the keystone to the 
whole irrigation and power program. Built 
through the joint efforts of local districts and 
the Federal Government, these projects are 
controlled and administered by duly elected 
representatives of the local people and will 
conserve natural resources not for a priv- 
ileged few, but for the general public. 

When Mr. Carmody visited these projects 
nearly 2 years ago, and spoke in Hastings, 
he said, and I quote: 

“It is not enough to consider these proj- 
ects as providers of water, or even as pro- 
viders of power. They should be considered 
as a basis for a better life for the people of 
Nebraska. They should be a means whereby 
you extend progressive and humane prin- 
ciples. Not only should they provide for the 
conservation of water to add to the farmers’ 
wealth, but the power they produce should 
be made available to the maximum number 
of people in your State. It should be made 
available to them at prices they can afford 
to pay, and it should be their insurance 
against private monopoly and private greed. 
Moreover, the Nebraska projects should set 
a standard of public administration that will 
itself be a yardstick for administrative policy, 
efficient public operation, proper relations 
with employees and recognition of their 
right to bargain collectively and to deal with 
management.” 

I know that you have heeded and will 
continue to heed Mr. Carmody’s advice and 
in the spirit of Senator Norris, make these 
projects represent the continued progressive 
extension of democratic principles. In that 
belief and on behalf of the United States 
through the Public Works Administration, I 
present our part in this great development to 
you. 
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West Point’s Visiting Board 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELBERT D. THOMAS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, August 11, 1941 


LETTER FROM MAJ. GEN. WILLIAM C. 
RIVERS, UNITED STATES ARMY, RE- 
TIRED 


Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have inserted 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a letter 
written by William C. Rivers, formerly 
major general of the United States 
Army. The letter is about the adminis- 
tration of West Point. While it is criti- 
cal, it is constructive criticism, as is 
proved by a portion of a letter which 
General Rivers sent me, wherein he says: 


The Civil War was West Point’s great task. 
About 100,000 officers, most of them from 
civil life, saw active service in both the Union 
and Confederate Armies. About 1,000 of the 
1,250 West Point graduates who were living 
in 1861 were officers in the two Armies. Dur- 
ing the 4-year conflict 445 graduates of West 
Point became general officers in both the 
Union and Confederate Armies. At the close 
of the war all the armies in the field on both 
sides, nearly all the corps, and a majority of 
the divisions were commanded by West Point 
graduates. 


There being no objection, the letter was 
ordered to be printed in the Rrcorp, as 
follows: 


[From the New York Times of August 6, 
1941] 


WEST POINT’S VISITING BOARD—ANNAPOLIS 
PROCEDURE IS ADVOCATED FOR THE MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


Maj. Gen. R. L. Eichelberger, Superintend- 
ent of the United States Military Academy, 
explains in his letter in your columns why 
a recent visitor saw the cadets at West Point 
being instructed only in close-order drill. 
The Superintendent states that the cadets 
were members of the large new fourth class, 
admitted on July 1. 

General Eichelberger explains that the 
older cadets were engaged in firing all types 
of antiaircraft weapons and long-range sea- 
coast guns at Fort Hancock, N. J. Other 
cadets were at Tobyhanna, Pa., engaged in 
practice fire with different types of mobile 
guns, and the older cadets have had flying 
training this summer at Langley Field, as 
well as some instruction work at Fort Ben- 
ning, Ga., in advanced field work, including 
tank demonstrations. 

West Point graduates appreciate the 
marked advance in the academic work at 
the Military Academy. They are confident 
that the present authorities appreciate the 
necessity for types of training which will 
develop young officers for our Army, with the 
highest qualities of personal initiative and 
resourcefulness demanded by new methods 
of warfare. 

Many West Pointers would like to see their 
alma mater adopt a feature which the Naval 
Academy uses and which would add nothing 
to the expense of the Military Academy. The 
Board of Visitors which makes the annual 
inspection of the Naval Academy is composed 








of six distinguished educators and seven 
members of the Naval Committees of the 
Senate and House at Washington. The 
West Point Board of Visitors contains no 
civilian educators. It is composed of 12 
members of the Senate and House Military 
Committees. 

On the list of the members of recent Boards 
of Visitors to Annapolis are found the names 
of the following presidents of universities and 
colleges: Dr. H. N. Davis, Stevens Institute 
ef Technology; Dr. Edmund E. Day, Cornell 
University; the Reverend Dr. John F. O’Hara, 
Notre Dame; Dr. Angell, Yale; Dr. Dodds, 
Princeton; Dr. Sproul, University of Califor- 
nia; and many others. The inspection of the 
Naval Academy is always made by a quorum 
of the Board of Visitors, who spend several 
days at the task. The printed report of these 
inspections evokes much comment in the 
press of the country. 

For some years no quorum of the West 
Point Board of Visitors has inspected the Mili- 
tary Academy. The press reported only three 
members as having visited West Point during 
@ recent year, and only for a single day. 
Even if a report of a thorough inspection of 
the Military Academy contained no sugges- 
tions for changes in the methods of ele- 
mentary training and discipline, or for alter- 
ations in the curriculum, or concerning 
changes as to the buildings and grounds, 
there would be great value in such a report. 
The Members of Congress and the country at 
large would know that the school had been 
inspected by experts in education from other 
colleges. 

WILiaM C. RIVERS, 
Major General, 
United States Army, Retired. 
New York, August 5, 1941. 





Air-Mail Pick-Up Service Becomes Self- 
Supporting—Remarkable Results 
Achieved During First Year 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Tuesday, August 5, 1941 





Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, tomor- 
row marks the first year of the air-mail 
pick-up service. During this period the 
system has reached a basis where it can 
be considered self-supporting insofar as 
its direct cost to the Federal Government 
is involved. 

SERVICE PERFORMED WITH PLANE IN FLIGHT 


This novel air mail and air express 
makes pick-ups and deliveries with the 
plane in flight. It was given a year’s 
trial on an experimental basis by the 
Post Office Department prior to the es- 
tablishment of regular service on August 
12, 1940. There are 33 communities in 
West Virginia which are served on the 
5 routes, which include 109 communities 
in Pennsylvania, Ohio, New York, Ken- 
tucky, and Delaware. 

Much of the experimental work was 
carried on in the congressional district 
which I represent. It is my belief that 
within the next 5 years, barring war de- 
velopments, 2,500 Americas communi- 
ties will receive this service. It is my 
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information that more than 1,600 cities 
and towns are now asking for the ad- 
vantages of this system. 

At the conclusion of these remarks I 
have included a table which discloses the 
volume of air mail originating by com- 
munities on the lines, excluding the ter- 
minal cities of Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, 
and Harrisburg, but including the air 
mail that is dispatched from these ter- 
minal points by air pick-up exclusively. 
Sufficient postal revenue is produced to 
defray the out-of-the-pocket cost of the 
service to the Government. 

The air pick-up service is completing 
tomorrow its first year of operation on a 
permanent basis as a regular part of the 
country’s domestic air transportation 
system. In this time remarkable results 
have been achieved both in performance 
and in developing the air-mail patronage 
in the communities served. 

SYSTEM COMPLETFS 92 PERCENT OF SCHEDULES 

During this first year the system has 
completed over 92 percent of its daily 
schedules, flying approximately 693,727 
miles and making over 32,000 pick-ups 
and deliveries without losing a single 
piece of mail or express and without a 
serious flying mishap. 

Considering that the air pick-up 
routes run for the most part through a 
section of the country where it is ad- 
mitted some of the most difficult flying 
conditions are encountered, and that the 
operation requires contact flying where 
the pilot must see the ground at all 
times this performance record compares 
favorably with the transport lines which 
can go over the top in bad weather. 

It is an outstanding accomplishment 
and duplicates the performance made by 
the air pick-up service in the same region 
during the year’s experiment by the Post 
Office Department, a record that was 
subsequently cited by the Postmaster 
General as one of the most notable 
achievements in modern air transporta- 
tion. The service continues to deserve 
this commendation. 

Of equal importance and significance 
is the surprisingly large increase in air- 
mail volume in the communities On the 
air pick-up routes, which can be attrib- 
uted directly to the establishment of the 
Service. A check was made recently to 
determine this increase. It was disclosed 
that since permanent establishment of 
the service the air-mail volume has in- 
creased over 47 percent at the 53 points 
which were on the experimental air 
pick-up routes, and 93 percent at the 53 
additional points on the present pick-up 
lines. Individual increases have ranged 
from 2 to over 1,000 percent. 

It was further disclosed that, exclud- 
ing the 3 terminal points cf Pittsburgh, 
Philadelphia, and Harrisburg, the 106 
cities and towns on the air pick-up lines, 
which, incidentally, serve more points 
than any other air line in the country, 
are dispatching an average of 254,223 
pieces of air maila month. The 3 termi- 
nal points are dispatching an average of 
161,021 pieces of air mail a month via 
the air pick-up, making a grand total of 
415,244 pieces. 

In the annual report of the Postmaster 
General for 1940, the Cost Ascertainment 
Division of the Post Office Department 
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estimates that each piece of air mail 
yields an average revenue of $0.0737. 
Computed at this figure, the air mail 
originating at the points on the air 
pick-up lines combined with the terminal 
dispatch by air pick-up, is producing at 
the present time postal revenues averag- 
ing $30,603.48 a month. 
NO RATE YET FIXED FOR ALL AMERICAN 


The Civil Aeronautics Board has not 
yet fixed the rate of mail compensation 
for All American Aviation, Inc., the car- 
rier operating the pick-up routes, but 
this sum is adequate to cover what esti- 
mates of the out-of-the-pocket costs to 
the Government that have been sub- 
mitted to Congress or that I have seen 
and still leave a fair margin for error in 
the calculation of the postal revenue. 
The estimates of the cost of the service 
appear to vary between 39 cents and 43 
cents per mile. At the lowest figure, the 
monthly cost of the service to the Gov- 
ernment, based on the completion by 
the carrier of 92 percent of schedules, 
would be $25,006.02, and at the h‘ghest 
figure the cost would be $27,570.74. On 
their face, these estimates approximate 
the rates now in effect on some trunk 
lines, which may be difficult to reconcile 
in a comparison of the two operations. 
The appearance is wholly illusory because 
the air pick-up estimates include an al- 
lowance for the transportation of the 
air mail between the local post office and 
the air field, an expense that ordinarily 
is borne by the Post Office Department. 
This item amounts to a little over 5 cents 
a mile. 

The term out-of-the-pocket cost to the 
Government means what is paid by the 
Post Office Department to an air line for 
the transportation of the mail. In the 
case of the air pick-up service, this 
amount, whatever it may be, will repre- 
sent practically the entire cost to the 
Government of maintaining the service, 
whereas in the case of the transport lines 
many indirect items also must be com- 
puted such as the cost of installing and 
maintaining the airways and the other 
elaborate facilities that have been estab- 
lished by the Government in fostering the 
development of air transportation. The 
cost of these far exceeds the payments 
made to the air lines by the Post Office 
Department. 

While the air pick-up system utilizes 
these facilities, it is largely because they 
are available. Undoubtedly the service 
could be operated successfully if they did 
not exist at all. As far as I have been 
able to learn, the only expenditure made 
by the Government for airway aids for 
the air pick-up service has been for the 
establishment of two weather stations, 
which has involved only a very small ex- 
pense. No town has had to build an air- 
port in order to get the service, because 
the air pick-up does not need an airport 
for its cperation. 


NIGHT FLYING CERTAIN TO COME 


Because the air pick-up routes operate 
during daylight hours and afternoon 
flights must be scheduled too early at 
many communities to collect their entire 
air-mail dispatch, the service obviously is 
not carrying all of the air mail these 
communities are generating. However, 
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this situation will be corrected when 
schedules are readjusted, extra opera- 
tions added and night flying put into ef- 
fect. It has been demonstrated that 
night operation of the air pick-up is both 
feasible and practical and All American 
is now developing equipment which will 
make such schedules possible in the 
future. 

This pioneer enterprise builds aviation 
at the base and extends its useful services 
manyfold. When the defense effort is 
over, the release of the great productive 
plants, ground facilities, and thousands 
of trained men now being mobilized will 
give an impetus to all forms of flying so 
that the aviation industry of tomorrow 
will dwarf that of today. 

In that closely woven development, the 
small plane and the pick-up device have a 
definite part by giving the benefits of 
aviation not only to the large cities but 
covering the entire Nation. Meanwhile, 
the rapid extension of flying facilities, for 
which the new pick-up service gives every 
community an incentive, can contribute 
greatly to our defense effort. 

Increase in air-mail dispatch from cities and 
towns on air pick-up routes in first year 
ane of service on permanent basis, 
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Altoona, Pa.! 0,071| 3,341! 
Ashland, Ky_-...... 526 1, 301 
Be'ington, W. Va... 5 
Bellefonte, Pa__. ..- 
Blairsville, Pa.?__-_- 
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Increase in air-mail dispatch from cities and 
towns on air pick-up routes in first year 
of operation of service on permanent basis, 
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Jeannette, Pa.1__ 
Jersey Shore, Pa. 


Latrobe, Dare 


Lock Haven, Pa---- 
Marcus Hook, Pa... 
Marietta, Ohio! __- 
Martins Ferry, Ohio. 
Masontown, Pa..-. 
Milton, W. Va.!..--. 
Montoursville, Pa_- 
Morgantown, W. 

, | * re 
Moundsville, W Va_ 
Mount Pleasant, 


Mount Union, Pa.!. 
Natrona, Pa.'__....- 
New Kensington, 


New Martinsville, 

W. Va 
Nitro, W. Va.!.....- 
Oil City, Pa.!_...... 
Parkersburg, W.Va.! 
Philadelphia, Pa.*.. 
Philipsburg, Pa 
Philippi, W. Va.!..-. 
Pitcairn, Pa.-.-.-.---.- 6, 317) 
Pittsburgh, Pa.?._--|.------.-- 
Point Pleasant, W. } 

VOA< nian 3, 301) 
Pomeroy, Ohio!..-- 3, 563 
Portage, Pa.’ 4, 432! 
Portsmouth, Ohio-. 40, 474! 
Punxsutawney, Pa. 9, 266) 
Ravenswood, W.Va- 1, 200 
St. Albans, W. Va_- 3, 254 
St. Marys, W. Va.!_ 2, 100) 
Scottdale, Pa 6,714 
Sistersville, W. Va-- 3, 072! 
Slipperyrock, W.Va_ 1, 100) 
South Charleston, 

W.Va 10, 324) | 
Spencer, W. Va.!_.. 2, 400 306 893 
State College, Pa... 4, 450) f 2 168 
Steubenville, Ohio_- 35,422) é 4, 743 
Tarentum, Pa.!_.._- 9, 551 1, 020 
Titusville, Pa.!..... 8, 055) 1, 556} 
Uniontown, Pa.!_..- 21, 794! 4, 182) 
Vandergrift, Pa 10, 699) 1, 046) 
Warren, Pa.'__.....- 14, 863} 3, 570 
Washington, Pa... 26, 078) 4, 182 
Weirton, W. Va... 13, 291 1, 250 
Wellsburg, W. Va.. 6, 398 35 765 
Wellston, Ohio_-_.- 5, 319) 5: 893} 
West Chester, Pa,!_- 13, 187) 630) 2,290 
West Newton, Pa... 2, 953) 306 
Weston, W. Va.!__.- 8, 646) 536 ,2t5 
Wheeling, W. Va-_-_- 61, 007} 7, 013) 
Williamsburg, Pa.?. 1, 898 50} 50) 
Williamsport, Pa... 44,262) 3,749) 10, 200 
Wilmington, Del.!.. 112, 504) 17,060) 21,178 
VRS Bite pncdcor 56, 666) 6,884 9, 945 
Youngsville, Pa.?. --| 1, 907 75) 75} - 


4 1,605,852|* 157,124|° 254,223 
' ' 














1 Points on experimental air mail pick-up routes 
between May 12, 1939, and May 14. 1940. 

2Service inaugurated July 1941. Present air-mail 
volume estimated. 

§ Terminal points. 

4 Excludes termina) cities of Pittsburgh, Philade:phia, 
and Harrisburg. 

’ Computed on basis of official annual count made by 
Post Office Department from Feb. 11 to 17, 1940, Pitts- 
burgh, Philadelphia, and Harrisburg excluded. 

6 Computed from figures furnished by local postmast- 
ers, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, and Harrisburg excluded. 

Average monthly air-niail dispatch from terminal 
points via air pick-up: Pittsburgh, 121,410 pieces; 
Philadelphia, 38,410 pieces; Harrisburg, 1,201 pieces. 
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Dedication of Kingsley Dam, Nebr. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, August 11, 1941 
ADDRESS BY J. E. LAWRENCE 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
ReEcorpD an address delivered by Mr. J. E. 
Lawrence at the dedication of the Kings- 
ley Dam, in Nebraska, on July 22, 1941. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


IMPLEMENTS OF PEACE 


You see here in front of your eyes the im- 
plements of peace. 

They include a huge earthen dam upon the 
river—a dam into which millions of cubic 
feet of earth, concrete, and steel have been 
poured through the ceaseless labors of men 
for months and months; a forming, man- 
made lake behind that dam; the giant tur- 
bines of electrical plants generating the 
electricity to light the countryside and the 
towns and cities of the State, and to supply 
the energy to drive the machines of its fac- 
tories; and, along the distant horizons, the 
network of canals and laterals to place 
water, sweet water, upon growing fields. 

You, whose sane vision has been revealed so 
magnificently, along the distant horizons of 
those years ahead see more than this, 

You see green fields of corn tossing their 
defiant tassels to the sun, and in the fall, 
with its first chill, rewarding the industrious 
farmer with heaping bushels of grain. You 
see thick, tall, fragrant, dark-green fields cf 
alfalfa, sugar beets, potatoes, beans, and 
small grains nourished to health and matu- 
rity by the waters behind this dam. You see 
all of this, and more, too. You see the herds 
feeding peacefully upon the hills and ihe 
valleys—the herds of cattle, flocks of sheep, 
and thousands of pigs and fat hogs. 

You see men planting the fields, cultivat- 
ing the fields, and harvesting the fields— 
confident and serene in the knowledge that 
when the heat of summer comes that old 
tragedy of drought, which has been the fa- 
miliar story of the truly heroic struggle of 
farm folks in sections of the plains area, will 
be rewritten to announce the triumph of 
men’s vision and men’s labors over disap- 
pointment and adversity. 

These are the implements of peace. 

This is the way of life, the American way 
of life of a peaceful people, who do not 
aspire to conquest, plot, or scheme to seize 
that which belongs to others, and who ask 
nothing more than to be permitted to till the 
soil, to go about the tasks of the husband- 
men, and live in understanding with his 
neighbors, near and far, and to be permitted 
to build a home for himself and his family 
where he and they may dwell in contentment, 
and security. 

That is not an unreasonable human aspi- 
ration. 

It is so everlastingly decent and proper. 

Men and women have struggled to achieve 
it since the beginning. 

Out here in Nebraska, where people are 
young, where habits of life are simple, where 
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there is still in abundant measure the char- 
acter and the ideals which are prized, the 
desire to live in pastoral simplicity. and rug- 
ged strength, remains unimarked. 

And when have the pulses, the heart, and 
the mind of people in calm, thoughtful con- 
templation failed to respond to that ageless 
story of men and women who till the soil, live 
upon the soil, and in the same measure as 
the corn of the fields receive strength and 
life from the soil? 

These are the implements of peace, the 
symbols of peace, the honest thoughts of a 
peaceful people, the fruits of the planning 
and the labors of a peaceful people, the phys- 
ical evidence that there remains in this world 
those who prefer to build rather than to 
destroy, to add to the fruitfulness of earth 
in preference to spreading upon it waste and 
desolution, hunger and death. 

We prize our liberties. 

We glory in the privilege which permits us 
to think what we please, to gather when and 
where we choose, say what we want to say, 
and worship without restraint according to 
the dictates of our conscience. We derive 
comfort from those delicate judicial safe- 
guards so wisely constructed to protect the 
individual from the tyranry of a government. 
We will fight, if fight we must, to protect 
those liberties which inseparably are a part 
of American life, to defend American soil 
against an); and all threats directed to it, 
and, finally, to turn back any challenge to 
the standards and ideals of the American 
people. As a young nation, a strong nation, 
where the blood of its men and women 
courses through veins without fear, and with 
clear conscience, we are now preparing to 
defend ourselves against any and all perils 
which may arise. 

But we prefer peace. 

We prefer to think, to plan, and to labor 
to produce precisely what you see here. We 
prefer to spend our strength, and our wealth, 
and our thought that not only we ourselves, 
that our children, and their children, may 
live in the hope and the faith which has 
been the foundation of the American people. 

It is impossible under these circumstaaces 
to ignore the humble beginning of Kingsley 
Dam. 

It could be desired, and desired so greatly, 
that some of those, all those who dared to 
hope, and to dream—they belong to that 
blessed group of dreamers whose magnificent 
mind castles take form and reality in solid 
masonry, earthen mountains, and blue 
waters—might be here now. They would 
enjoy it, not in the sense of personal self- 
gratification but because their spirit was 
hewed out of that intangible substance which 
gives to man the impulse to build. This 
dam is the ultimate triumph of 28 years of 
planning, labor, and struggle, of persistent 
hope against seemingly continuous disap- 
pointment, of the unshatterable qualities of 
persistence, determination, and resolution in 
the achievement of a sane, practical, splendid 
vision. 

I refer, of course, to your pioneers. 

I refer not only to the leaders but in equal 
voice to those who followed them. I refer to 
the intelligence of a region which recognized 
in an inspired leadership the elements of an 
undertaking of such vast proportions as to 
arouse the derision of some. But I cannot 
at this time neglect to pay tribute to such 
men as George Kingsley, W. C. McConaughy, 
J. S. Canaday, William Dutton, George Hol- 
drege, and A. L. Clark. They were the friends 
and the neighbors of some of you. They 
walked among you, mingled with you, and 
talked with you. You knew them. You, 
better than anybody else, know how tena- 
cicusly they held to their hope that some 
day in a future—a strong and certain fu- 
ture—fields which under a hot sun so fre- 
quently turned sear and brown and withered 
for lack of moisture, ultimately would re- 


main green and productive through the help 
of the waters of a river flowing past your 
doors day and night. 

They would enjoy being here today. 

In the confirmation of their judgment, in 
the realization of their hopes, in the vindi- 
cation of their faith, they would ask nothing 
more than to stand here at this dam and to 
look out upon the surface of the waters back 
of us, knowing that its stored waters not 
only would add infinitely to the productive- 
ness of Nebraska but at the same time, 
through all the seasons of the year, it would 
bring light to the farm home, a new freedom 
to the farm wife, and a new, modernized, 
resourceful rural life to the American people. 
They would know that from the hours of that 
August day in 1913, when gathering infor- 
mally, the crude foundations were laid for a 
28-year struggle; a battle which for them 
never was to end during their lifetime so 
decent was their cause, so good their strug- 
gle, so honorable their fight, that in the end 
truth had its triumph and the people of this 
region, together with the people of Nebraska, 
their victory. 

They were an unusual group. One a 
banker, one a farmer, one an elevator opera- 
tor, one a jobber and retailer, one of diversi- 
fied business interests, and one occupied an 
important and a most responsible post in the 
affairs of a great railroad. Each one in his 
own way left the mark of his character upon 
the thought'of this State. They were men 
of conviction, but of common agreement and 
common purpose in the upbuilding of Ne- 
braska. 

We pay tribute to them gratefully and rev- 
erently, and we know that each here now, 
after 28 years of struggle, happily would say 
it’s work well done. 

It is impossible to view this dam, to view 
this lake, to look at these power plants, or to 
inspect the far-flung canals and laterals 
through which water will be placed upon Ne- 
braska farms without thinking of another, or 
two others. You may be interested in the first 
day’s impression of Nebraska’s public works 
advisory board. While Mr. Dan Stephens, Mr. 
John Latenser, and your speaker sileepily 
climbed out of the car on the siding at Elwood 
for a day’s ride by automobile through the 
tricounty area, it was the chill in the air of 
an October day which wiped the sleep from 
their eyes. Perhaps it was well. For after 
many hours, hours which included Plum 
Creek, a view of the Platte from the bluffs at 
Lexington, miles of riding over level stretches 
of country, magnificent farm land, where in 
the early days the fields of small grains and 
corn pushed skyward, that in the late mellow 
afternoon’s warmth, Mr. Stephens leaned for- 
ward in the car to say huskily, almost in a 
whisper, to his companions: 

“This is a great vision. Some day this land 
will bloom, these farm homes again will revel 
in new dresses of paint, the bins and cribs 
again will be filled with corn, and the pens 
and the yards again will be filled with chick- 
ens, hogs, and cattle. God intended this 
country to be peopled with families protected 
against adversities.” 

Mr. Stephens offered this benediction to 
this dam, this lake, these power plants, and 
these irrigation works, which then were form- 
ing and were to emerge from the planning of 
your pioneers and your people. I wish he 
were here today. I wish that voice which you 
came to know, and which you admire and re- 
spect, could be heard in grateful acknowledg- 
ment of the fulfilled hopes of Nebraska. 

That’s a salty, homely, old adage that the 
proof of the pudding is initseating. By that 
standard this dam, its lake, and all of the 
labors back of it, already have been vindi- 
cated. You know of one single instance a 
year ago where water was placed upon parched 
and thirsty soil, a crop of corn was planted 
and harvested, and without water this spring 
that field planted to barley prcduced more 
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than double the number of bushels to the 
acre that nearby lands yield. You know 
of a second instance where under similar cir- 
sumstances, after irrigation a year ago, a 
second field demonstrated ‘n simple, convinc- 
ing fashion what water means to soil. 

There is no ordinary ceremony and no ordi- 
nary development. 

Not even those of the strongest imagina- 
tion, or the most rugged faith in the right- 
eousness of this development, can foresee all 
of its benefits or its full influence upon 
Nebraska thought and Nebraska progress, in 
the next 50 years. 

Among those who came from Washington, 
among the skilled technicians, the trained 
engineers, was one who until that initial 
trip into this area, never had gotten his 
fingernails full of black dirt, believe it or not. 
He asked that the car be stopped. He got 
out, walked to the neighboring fence, and 
scooped a handful of it. His interest, and his 
absorbed attention was the most impressive 
tribute that I have ever seen paid to black 
dirt. Where he came from it was sand, and 
rock, and jack pine, and in the distant land 
where as an engineer he worked it was dry 
and forbidding desert, where once a decent 
civilization had flourished with ancient cities 
of gayety and color but now buried under the 
dust. 

Then it was that he said that in their 
thoughtlessness nations and peoples wrote 
the death sentence to their own culture and 
civilization, to their own proud cities, to 
their own flourishing works, through their 
indifference to the conservation of those gifts 
which God placed in their hands. They were 
the same ambitious, the same industrious, 
and the same eager people the Americans 
were in the beginning, and now are. They 
had the same hope. They believed that their 
own paradise, with its abundance, provided 
them with the guaranty of perpetuity. Then, 
centuries later, they disappeared completely, 
or, escaping that fate, continued on and on 
under increasing oppression of poverty and 
hopelessness. 

We would like to think it will be differ- 
ent here. We would like to believe that 
where there is the industry and the will to 
establish the finest democracy man has pro- 
duced, there also is the foresight, the energy, 
and the unselfishness to perpetuate—to per- 
petuate it, not only in its spiritual fountains 
but to perpetuate it with material tools, 
through which can be fashioned standards 
of living for men, women, and children, 
which each day of the year will give to these 
fine definitions of freedom the hourly appli- 
cation of physical necessities and comforts in 
the American fireside. 

This is what Kingsley Dam means. This 
is what the storage of water means—the 
storage of water in spring, fall, and winter, 
and those seaSons where the river, unhar- 
nessed, rolls to the sea to discharge its con- 
tents into the Gulf of Mexico. This is what 
the water which fills the lakes, which fills 
the canals, which fills the laterals, and which 
flows out upon the fields means. This is 
what the electricity generated by the tur- 
bines, transmitted by the network of wires, 
carried to the farms and to the towns and 
the cities, the cheap electricity with which 
the streams, properly harnessed, means. 

This, Kingsley Dam, its lake, its irrigation 
system, its power plants, through all the 
years ahead, will accomplish. 

Surely, no one in Nebraska will close their 
eyes to the significance of the electrification 
of the farm homes of this State. The pioneer 
mother faced her task unflinchingly in noble 
spirit. She cooked the food, mended and 
made the clothes, looked after the youngsters, 
was the ministering angel in sickness, sep- 
arated the cream, churned the butter, fed 
the harvest crews, and frequently went into 
the fields to garner the grain. She had a 
thousand industrious hands to perform an 
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incredible amount of labor. And, how she 
would rejoice in the knowledge that her 
daughter, and her granddaughters will have 
electric lights, ultimately, if not now, modern 
refrigeration, and all of the modern electrical 
appliances to emancipate her from the grind- 
ing toil which shortened her own life. 

In those friendly, cheering, twinkling 
lights of the Nebraska countryside 25 years 
ahead, when, it is to be hoped, peace will 
have come to the world, when in the gather- 
ing dusk of the evening the family gathers 
around the table, it will be a new and a bet- 
ter farm life to add its contributions to 
well-being and happiness. 

Here in this dam and in these waters is 
cheap electricity for the homes and the busi- 
nesses of the cities. There, miles away from 
the Platte, where will be the reminder that 
because men had a dream, and believed in it 
and worked years to make it come true, dark- 
ness is banished. 

Here in this dam and in these waters is a 
strong foundation for future Nebraska in- 
dustry. No State in the Union possessed a 
people more eager to work, more endowed 
with habits of industry, and more naturally 
adapted to the requirements of machine oper- 
ation. No State provides a more inviting field 
in so many particulars, and now with the 
ingredient of cheap power to drive the ma- 
chines, it is becoming to industry to come 
here and to establish itself. 

If the most practical application and the 
most useful service is to be made of this, 
about which men dreamed then every effort 
must be made to put it to useful work. 
Their vision will be justified and enlarged 
only to the degree which we ourselves see 
clearly and labor energetically. The oppor- 
tunities are great; it is up to us what shall 
be made of them. 

That is Nebraska’s responsibility. 

It does not stop. It goes on year after 
year, adding to the irrigated acres, to the 
output of the farm, to the improved crops, 
to their diversification, to the restoration of 
the soil, to the rebuilding of the water levels; 
to the ultimate hope that each day of the 
year shall send a stable stream of water past 
the towns and farms along the Platte; to 
more cattle, sheep, and hogs upon the hills, 
the farms, and the feed lots, to the beneficial 
use of electricity; and to the ultimate de- 
velopment of a flourishing industry, working 
shoulder to shoulder with a stable agricul- 
ture. 

Nebraska does not belong to the past. It 
is not dedicated to doubts, fears, and inac- 
tion. It was established to grow, and it will 
only grow because men plan, both selfishly 
and unselfishly; men continue to see what 
they can do to better themselves, just as 
those that are responsible for this dam and 
this lake and all of its works were able to 
see. There must be no retreat in this State; 
there must be faith, hope, clear planning, 
courage, and labor. 

That is present-day responsibility. 

The tools with which we work are the tools 
put into our hands, applied intelligently by 
us, and improved in their use by us. They 
are simple tools. They are Nebraska’s basic 
and sole resOurces. They are soil and water 
and sun. It must be remembered soil, ex- 
ploited relentlessly, wears out; and water, 
equally commonplace, in the thoughts of 
those so pitifully dependent upon it, can be 
exhausted. 

It was a wisdom of the pioneers; a wisdom 
comparable only to the legendary wisdom of 
Solomon of old, which recognized this simple, 
yet vital, fact. In all of their wisdom, some 


of the ancient and some of the old nations 
and peoples of the earth, peering into the 
future, were blind to the facts at their elbow. 
We must not and shall not fail. 
We could hope for nothing more, ask for 
nothing more, and seek nothing more than 


that there shall come to the people of Ne- 
braska a full appreciation of a new state, 
now dimly taking form of stronger, more 
stable, and more beautiful homes and busi- 
nesses. 

There is one man, I am sure, who has seen 
all of this so clearly, and who has fought 
with the strength of a giant that it might 
come to pass. He is, as some of his Senate 
colleagues said only recently, and so fittingly, 
so genuinely American. In a long and in a 
distinguished career it is a matter of some 
interest that he never has surrendered his 
faith. He has been in many battles, on 
many far-flung battle fronts in which many 
different forces were engaged, but in all of 
them never once did he fall out from the 
ranks to seek cover and safety for himself. 

His fights—frequently misunderstood—as 
frequently misrepresented, and misinterpret- 
ed—have been decent fights. They have rep- 
resented decent causes. They have embraced 
undertakings which had for their aims only 
improvement of conditions which existed. 
Without exception they were launched, and 
they were waged with but one single, shining 
goalin mind. They were the struggles, which 
in themselves, constitute the continuing 
struggle of democracy to improve the lives 
of the people who charter democratic gov- 
ernment and who continued to preserve it 
against the storms. 

And, that has been nearest, closest, dear- 
est to the heart of this splendid warrior—so 
gentle and kindly, so tolerant where tolerance 
can be exercised, so charitable, and still so 
loyal to duty and to conscience. That Ohio 
farm, that hard boyhood was an excellent 
school. Out of its classroom came strong 
humanitarian impulses, high integrity, cour- 
age in bulk, quality, and devotion. Out of 
its classroom came a flame of faith in demo- 
cratic government. Out of its classroom, 
strangely, came a freshness of view, a buoy- 
ancy of spirit, a youthfulness in the ready 
acceptance of the fact of the constant changes 
which take place in this world to provide 
his 80 years of activity with inexhaustible 
energy. Finally, out of that classroom came 
the never-flagging spirit of simple birth, and 
hard work, and infinite yearning to make the 
most of soil and earth and water. 

I do not pretend to speak for him. Yet 
there is reason to believe that the labor of 
years in Washington which gives him the 
greatest comfort and happiness is the knowl- 
edge that here in Nebraska, his home, through 
his own great unflagging labors, year after 
year, there has taken form a vast, compre- 
hensive program of the conservation of 
natural resources. 

I hail him as the true champion of con- 
servation in America. He has been its best 
friend, and its most elOquent and able advo- 
cate. His has been the patience and determi- 
nation to carry on the fight where others fail 
of weakness. 

Never in all of his planning has it been for 
himself. There in his office in Washington, 
glancing from out of the window, some of 
you know that he spoke sorrowfully when his 
thoughts turned to burning fields in a 
drought State. There in his office he recon- 
structed the Loup Valleys, the Platte Valley, 
and the Republican Valley—their rivers har- 
nessed, their waters stored for useful pur- 
poses, their droughts softened in harshness, 
and their floods checked. 

That was his future view of Nebraska, and 
it belongs to him—to Grorce W. Norkris, 
without whom this would not have been 
possible. 

On this occasion I take advantage of the 
opportunity to say to the friends, the neigh- 
bors, and to the people of Nebraska that one 
of the glorious contributions Nebraska's sen- 
ior Senator has made to American progress is 
his ceaseless battle for the conservation of a 
Nation’s natural resources. 
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- These waters of the lake, these waters of the 
canals and laterals, this great earthen dam, 
Kingsley Dam, McConaughy Lake, the Jeffry 
power plant, the Johnson power plant, every 
foot of them, reflect his image, symbolized his 
faith, and express his hopes that a State which 
commissions him to serve it, shall live better. 

All honor and all credit t him. 

Here in your presence gladly I join with you 
in dedicating Kingsley Dam. I dedicate it to 
the reverent memories of those who first 
dreamed of it. I dedicate it to their sons 
and daughters, to their friends and their 
neighbors who now are here. I dedicate it to 
those women who, as their wives, served 
with them. I dedicate it to a new Nebraska, 

in purpose, clear-eyed in vision, reso- 
lute in the decent aim to create here a con- 
tinuing culture and civilization under which 
people may live forever and forever in peace, 
plenty, and happiness. 





President Misinformed on Strategic 
Highway Bill 
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Mr. GEHRMANN. Mr. Speaker, as a 
member of the Committee on Roads for 
the past 7 years, I have become quite 
familiar with the country’s highway 
needs. In spite of the ever-increasing 
gas-tax revenues, by States as well as the 
Federal Government, proportionately less 
is spent for highway improvements and 
more and more is diverted for other pur- 
poses each year. The tendency of the 
Federal Government the last few years 
has been to reduce the amount of Federal 
aid to the States, in spite of the fact that 
traffic, especially heavy trucking, is in- 
creasing rapidly. Add to that the tre- 
mendous amount of military and other 
vehicles needed in our country’s defense 
program, and it is not difficult to under- 
stand why large sums of money must be 
spent to keep at least the strategic high- 
ways passable. This was realized by the 
President more than a year ago, when he 
ordered the Bureau of Roads, together 
with the Army, to make a survey of 
much-needed improvements on highways 
designated by those agencies as impor- 
tant to national defense. 

After nearly a year’s study they made 
a report designating a total of about 
78,000 miles as a strategic and necessary 
highway system. They found that ap- 
proximately $500,000,000 would be re- 
quired to place those roads in a fair con- 
dition for use of the Army equipment, as 
well as the ever-increasing movement of 
defense material. It would require the 
rebuilding or strengthening of 2,436 sub- 
standard bridges to permit the passage 
of even medium-sized Army tanks and 
other equipment, and it would necessi- 
tate the immediate widening or straight- 
ening of nearly 20,000 miles of road. The 











committee held hearings almost daily for 
many weeks. Highway experts and offi- 
cials from most States appeared before 
the committee and testified as to the 
needs in their respective States. The 
amount that would be needed to put the 
strategic network into condition, accord- 
ing to experts appearing from the States, 
amounted to approximately one and one- 
half billion dollars. That, of course, 
would require the matching of State and 
Federal money and several years to com- 
plete. But there is urgent need to 
strengthen or replace many bridges and 
remove certain other bottlenecks imme- 
diately in order to expedite troop move- 
ments and defense materials. In spite 
of the fact that the President’s own com- 
mittee, headed by Mr. McDonald, for 
many years the Chief of the Bureau of 
Roads, and the Army engineers reported 
that it would require nearly $500,000,000 
the Committee on Roads brought in a 
bill recommending that $100,000,000 be 
appropriated for the strategic highway 
system. That was unanimously passed 
by the House, and the Senate increased 
this to $125,000,000, which was agreed to 
by the House membership. 

The President objects to the method of 
apportionment provided in the bill. That 
$125,000,000 for strategic highways cover- 
ing every State is apportioned exactly 
the same way as all Federal aid has been 
apportioned for many years. Some say 
that it is pork-barrel method. I resent 
that, as does every member of the com- 
mittee. Without this apportionment it 
certainly would be “pork” for a few in- 
fiuential sections while o:hers would not 
even get the smell of “pork.” There has 
been altogether too much “pork” or 
favoritism in defense contracts; certain 
sections do not get any while other large 
industries are piling up contracts that 
cannot be completed for years to come. 

The bill in section 3 provides $150,000,- 
000 for so-called access roads.. That 
amount is entirely free to be used wher- 
ever the Army with the consent of the 
President sees fit to use it, and if in their 
opinion the entire cost should be borne 
by the Government then the States need 
not match it. Another $25,000,000 was 
recommended to be appropriated to be 
turned over to the Army so that they 
can pay for repairing roads destroyed or 
severely damaged in maneuvers or other 
Army training work. Iam of the opinion 
that the main reasOn why the President 
was advised to veto this bill was that the 
bill specifically provides that all the work 
is to be done under the direction and 
supervision of the regular State highway 
officials. Certain Washington officials 
want to get control of as much money as 
possible, and they do not like to have any 
State organization in a position to show 
them up as inefficient. Certainly our 
State and county highway Officials, with 
their equipment and experience, are in 
a much better position to do this work 
than any Government agency that would 
otherwise be designated. The Army en- 
gineers stated that they would prefer to 
have the work done by the State and 
county highway organization, because 
their primary training was not building 
bridges or highways. 
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The reason why the veto was sustained 
by a very narrow margin is threefold. 
First, many leading Republicans realize 
that much more money than was pro- 


.vided in this bill will have to be spent. 


But since the President made a gesture of 
economy they voted to uphold him, 
knowing full well that he will have to 
come back and ask for an appropriation 
later on, unless he uses other defense 
funds not specifically authorized for that 
purpose. They believe they can embar- 
rass the President later on. Then there 
are always a great many loyal Demo- 
crats that will uphold the President in 
anything he does or advocates. And 
the third group—which are a consider- 
able number—are those who believe in 
pork-barrel methods, feeling that they 
have pull enough to get a larger portion 
if no definite allocation was made than 
they can under the apportionment 
method. Iam satisfied that we will hear 
from the people when the Army traffic 
makes travel difficult, and I am certain 
that the Army itself will demand removal 
of bottlenecks on many strategic high- 
ways. The Committee on Roads did a 
fine job, and I am certain we will not 
yield now or in the future to abandon 
the present method of highway aid allo- 
cation. It is now free of politics and its 
consequent squandering of public money, 
and I am sure this committee will never 
yield to any pressure that would make 
this a political pie counter. 





Retaining Selectees in Service—Soldier’s 
Father Gives Attitude 
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LETTER FROM JOHN A. CHAMBLISS 





Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include a letter written by John A. 
Chambliss, of Chattanooga, to a leading 
isolationist Senator. Mr. Chambliss has 
two sons in the service. His reasons for 
wanting them to be properly trained are 
convincingly in favor of extending the 
time of service. 

The letter follows: 

JULY 25, 1941. 

My Dear SENATOR: You will be interested 
in the attitude of a plain family that has said 
little about the war and the part the United 
States is to take. You are a graduate of 
the Law School of the University of Michigan, 
and I am. Furthermore, a son graduated 
there in 1938. I may also mention that dur- 
ing the last World War the local bar associa- 
tion adopted a resolution the sum and sub- 
stance of which was that the United States 
Senate should expel Senator La Follette. His 
attitude about the war was disapproved. I 
alone spoke against the resolution and was 
one of three who voted against it. 
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For 3 years I went to Virginia Military In- 
stitute. My eldest son went to Virginia Mili- 
tary Institute for a short time. Neither of us 
showed any military ability. Both left with 
poor records. But both believe no one can 
be convinced of the worth of military disci- 
pline and be trained properly in a year. My 
second son, who graduated at Michigan, is 
now subject to military service. My third 
son has since October last been in the Canal 
Zone, but yesterday his mother heard that 
because of a serious physical ailment he is 
to be returned to the States’ My fourth son 
was inducted a week ago today. He had been 
at Haverford College 2 years and at Vander- 
bilt Law School 1 year. His general attitude 
has been opposition to war. Wednesday he 
told us that our participation seemed so 
inevitable that he had enlisted in the Regular 
Army for 3 years. He feels that the present 
situation arises directly out of our sense of 
isolation. 

My wife and I can understand the heart 
strain when a son leaves to go into the serv- 
ice. We all long for the end of world-wide 
aggression. 

It seems that Congress is not opposed to the 
military program. True Congress does not 
openly and by act give support. This lack of 
plain words and speech creates uncertainty. 
The world order is not plain speech. But 
would a plain resolution in Congress con- 
demning the proposals of General Marshell 
get much support? So we conclude that the 
representatives of the people are really behind 
the proposals. Further, they may be for active 
participation in the fighting when trained 
men are available. 

And this reference to trained men brings 
me back to my purpose in writing. If our 
men in the service are not well trained and 
devoted to work that even they do not really 
wish to do, then they are all in danger. If 
they feel sorry for themselves they are handi- 
capped. If they think a substantial minority 
lack respect for their commanders, it hurts 
them. 

Very sincerely yours, 
JOHN A. CHAMBLISS. 





Freezing the Wheat Surplus—Conference 
Report on H. R. 5300 
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Mr. PIERCE. Mr. Speaker, I am op- 
posed to the adoption of the conference 
report on H. R. 5300, which is an amend- 
ment to the Triple-A act and relates to 
wheat-marketing quotas. The confer- 
ence yielded to Senate amendments, and 
its report is printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp for August 13, page 7084. This 
bill, when passed by the House, provided 
relief for the growers of wheat who had 
harvested light crops and had, unfortu- 
nately, sowed more acres than their al- 
lotment. It simply gave them the right 
to compute their actual production in- 
stead of their normal production. It 
weakened the Triple-A program only 
slightly and benefited those who were un- 
fortunate in their production, by no fault 
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of their own. This was originally emer- 
gency legislation, now hastily trans- 
formed into permanent legislation with- 
out proper consideration. The bill went 
to the Senate after passing the House 
unanimously. The Senate loaded it with 
dynamite for the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act, known as the Triple-A pro- 
gram, evidently not understanding the 
full significance of their action. The bill 
was then sent to conferer.ce. The con- 
ferees’ report is now to be considered by 
the House. 

I urge all friends of the farmer, and 
of the Triple-A program to vote against 
the adoption of the conference report. 
If the bill is sent back to conference the 
conferees can then call before them those 
who are actually engaged in administer- 
ing the Triple-A program, and they can 
then learn first hand the serious ob- 
stacles that the Senate amendments put 
in the way of the enforcement of the 
act. 

These Senate amendments jeopardize 
the whole Triple-A program because they 
attempt to substitute hasty and binding 
legislation for wise administration which 
may be adjusted tc rapidly changing con- 
ditions and the serious threats of a war- 
torn world. 

These amendments do two things of 
major import; first, they allow the sur- 
plus wheat to be marketed through feed- 
ing to livestock; second. they freeze the 
surplus Government stores of wheat and 
cotton so they cannot be marketed com- 
mercially under any emergency or under 
any conditions which may arise in these 
very uncertain times 

This proposed legislation will destroy 
confidence and break down the morale of 
the four out of five of the American 
farmers whc are in com»liance with the 
Triple-A program. These compliers who 
plowed up wheat, in order to comply, will 
be bitterly resentful if Congress now puts 
a premivm upon noncompliance. 

FREEZING THE SURPLUS 


Our Government now has on hand 
7,000,000 bales of cotton and 189,000,000 
bushels of wheat acquired under the loan 
program. Under the terms of this con- 
ference report, the Government will be 
compelled to hold these surpluses and 
will] not be able to market them. In 
other words, it freezes them, and allows 
cotion and wheat produced this year to 
be marketed ahead of the great surplus 
carried by the United States Govern- 
ment. Even in case of emergency de- 
fense need for cotton, which is likely to 
develop, these Government stocks could 
not be used. We found out in the early 
1930’s what happens to the price of wheat 
when we have a surplus like that and no 
control. 

We are told by those who agreed to the 
conference report that the freezing of 
these surpluses in the hands of the Gov- 
ernment raised the prices of cotton and 
wheat the past few days. I doubt it, but 
even so, every friend of the Triple-A pro- 
gram realizes that such prosperity is ar- 
tificial and short lived. As a matter of 
fact, it was not this action but the tight 
market situation caused by the loan pro- 
gram that raised prices. 


The friends of the program are not 
asking, and should not ask, the Govern- 
ment to assume all the loss that may re- 
sult from carrying these surplus agricul- 
tural products. Wheat will store safely 
quite a while, but cannot be carried 
indefinitely without deterioration. It 
seems the height of folly to take these 
chances if we should have the opportunity 
to divert these surpluses to consumers’ 
use without in any way harming the 
producer. 

I know of no more effective way to kill 
the Triple-A program than through en- 
actment of this amended bill. It will 
deal a serious blow to a program which 
has brought the growers of cotton and 
wheat out from dire poverty and bank- 
ruptcy into a halfway prosperity. One 
informed witness before the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture said: 

Nothing was ever done for agriculture be- 
fore the Triple-A program that was worth the 
snap of your fingers 


AMENDMENTS BENEFIT SPECULATORS 


There may be a chance to work off 
many bales of cotton in some of the var- 
ious markets of the world. Why should 
not the Government avail itself of that 
opportunity instead of allowing the spec- 
ulators to corner the market and raise the 
price on the few bales of surplus this year 
when there is a much diminished cotton 
crop? 

We have a big wheat crop and a tre- 
mendous surplus; but if the speculators 
know that the wheat velonging to the 
Government cannot be sold, they will 
then speculate on this year’s surplus and 
perhaps drive the price a few cents higher 
than it would have been, but the specu- 
lators, and not the pro‘ucers, will reap 
the reward. f would rather the pro- 
ducer would lose a few cents a bushel 
than to suffer the prospective under- 
mining of the entire Triple-A program. 
If it is rendered less valuable, public sen- 
timent will not support its retention. 

“FRIENDS” DESTROY THE TRIPLE A 

The farmers of the United States fully 
appreciate what has been done for them 
by the Triple-A legislation. Imagine the 
situation today without the program. 
There would be bankrupt farmers with 
great stores of cotton and wheat, and ab- 
solutely without buyers for the surplus at 
home or abroad. No other country can 
buy the surplus or the new crop. Eng- 
land must buy first from Canada, which 
has enough surplus to take care of Eng- 
land for 2 years. We have wheat enough 
on hand now, without raising a single 
bushel in 1942, to carry this country and 
afford an ample surplus in September 
1942. 

The farmers know that those who 
would get them into a hole by freezing of 
the surplus for the benefit of the specu- 
lators are indeed false or misguided 
friends. It has been aptly said, “I can 
take care of my enemies, but Heaven 
protect me from my friends.” That is 
just the position of the American wheat 
and cotton farmers today. I am not say- 
ing that the Senators who loaded the bill 
with dynamite were not intending to help 
the farmers, but I am affirming that they 
were short-sighted and mistaken. For a 
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little temporary increase in price they 
were willing to sacrifice a long-range 
basic program which is the only hope for 
producers of surplus commodities. 

KILL THE REPORT AND HELP THE FARMERS 


Very few real farmers, and only non- 
cooperators, will be hurt if this bill re- 
sulting from conference is defeated by 
the House. If it is adopted aid if the 
President should veto it in the interests 
of American agriculture, we shall cer- 
tainly sustain that veto 1n House or Sen- 
ate because the true situation will then 
be apparent, and the wroducers of the 
Nation will be aroused and demand re- 
dress. I wanted to help those few whose 
crops were cut down by drought or for 
other unavoidable reasons, resulting in 
an excess acreage with less than the nor- 
mal production. It was to help those 
unfortunates that H. R. 5300 was intro- 
duced. I am still willing to help them, 
but the hasty and uninformed action of 
the Senate has made it necessary for us 
to forget the difficulties of the minority 
in the face of the danger to the majority 
under threatened destruction of the 
Triple-A program. Freezing the Govern- 
ment wheat and cotton is the most short- 
sighted policy that I have ever seen at- 
tempted, and to think it comes, too, from 
the would-be friends of the producer! 

FEEDING SURPLUS WHEAT 

This conference report provides that 
excess wheat may be fed to livestock. 
That sounds innocent enough and very 
plausible, indeed. I wonder if the Sen- 
ators who inserted this amendment have 
considered what it means? To have a 
real understanding, the legislator must 
know something of the why and how of 
the marketing quotas as part of the 
wheat program. I remind you that we 
are jeopardizing legislation which as- 
sures the American farmer, this year, a 
return twice as high as any other wheat- 
producing country anywhere in the world 
is giving its producers. In Canada, all 
along the northern boundaries of the 
United States, farmers are getting about 
50 cents a bushel for wheat. In the 
United States they are receiving a dollar 
a bushel. Is there any other cause for 
this difference in price than legislation 
by this Congress? 

I ask the friends of the Triple-A pro- 
gram to recall that when the harvest of 
the present crop has been completed we 
shall have on hand 2 bushels of wheat 
for every bushel that can be marketed. 
It is only common sense to hold back 
a part of the surplus in storage so we 
can sell the bulk of the crop at a decent 
price. We should not forget that 81 
percent of the farmers, voting in a mar- 
keting quota referendum on May 31, 
1941, demanded that action by their 
votes. They asked the Department to 
divide the limited market among the 
wheat farmers of the Nation. The 
farmers voted for quotas democratically, 
fairly, honestly, expecting to cut down 
their acreage and to hold back a part of 
the surplus as a protection for the price 
of wheat. 

Now, think with me a minute what the 
Senate feeding amendment will do to the 
farmers’ program. It proposes to permit 
the feeding of excess wheat. Actually 








it is punching a hole in the gunnysack. 
You cannot hold wheat in a sack with a 
hole in it. Farmers know that, even if 
some of our statesmen do not. It mat- 
ters little whether you sell your wheat 
in the grain elevator in its origina] form 
or haul it to the market in hogs. It is 
marketing the wheat just the same. 
CORN PRODUCERS INJURED 


This country has plenty of feed for 
livestock aside from a tremendous sur- 
plus of wheat. We are just about to 
harvest the biggest corn crop ever 
known. What will this proposal mean 
to corn producers? No amount of shout- 
ing or swearing on the part of non- 
cooperators can justify the false as- 
sumption that the defense program needs 
this excess wheat for feed. Again I want 
to impress upon you that we will, at the 
end of this year, have on hand an extra 
year’s supply. We could double, treble, 
quadruple our wheat-feeding program 
and still not touch a bushel of excess 
wheat. 

CONTROLLING THE SURPLUS 

What is the object of the marketing- 
quota program? It is to keep the sur- 
plus off the market so that fair prices 
for all farmers can be obtained. It does 
not necessarily mean a better break for 
a handful of noncooperators who have 
not made the sacrifices necessary to 
carry the program to its present satis- 
factory state. The larger percentage of 
the wheat growers have gone down the 
line, year in and year out, cooperating 
with the program, cutting down their 
acreage; and for what purpose? For 
controlling the surplus and upholding 
the price. They have willingly adjusted 
their acreage at seeding time. Now we 
ask the noncooperator to make some 
sort of adjustment in marketing and to 
do his share in order to support the pro- 
gram which saved him also. 

AMENDMENTS DEFRAUD COOPERATORS 


These Senate amendments grant spe- 
cial privileges to the noncooperators. 
That is the very worst kind of discrimi- 
nation against the rank and file who 
have worked squarely for a fair price for 
agriculture. Freezing Government wheat 
and cotton is the worst kind of fraud. It 
is certainly dynamiting the Triple-A pro- 
gram with a vengeance and misusing 
those who have made it possible. 

H. R. 5300, as it left the House, would 
have been of benefit to a few, not many, 
but it was intended to help those who 
were unfortunate in having crop failures. 
H. R. 5300, as loaded by the Senate, will, 
I fear, work disaster and may mark the 
beginning of the end of the greatest pro- 
gram ever undertaken in the interests of 
agricultural producers. 

CITIES NEED FARM PROSPERITY 


The real friends of the Triple A appre- 
ciate the support of the Members of 
this Congress who come from the large 
centers of population. Those Represent- 
atives from industrial districts have re- 
alized that prosperity for the wheat and 
cotton farmers meant prosperity for 
those who live in cities and manufacture 
things that farmers buy. True, the pro- 
gram has been bitterly fought by reac- 
tionaries all over the Nation. Today 
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there is great rejoicing in the camp of 
those who have opposed the Triple A and 
would refuse a square deal to American 
agriculture. The speculator is happy 
because he sees the entering wedge for 
the wrecking of the program. 

PROGRAM INCREASED PRICES 

These Senate amendments constitute 
the death sentence for the results of 8 
years of growing farm legislation. We 
have deliberately raised the price of 
wheat in the district which I represent, 
from 25 cents a bushel to approximately 
a dollar, and that in the face of almost 
a double increase in surplus. We have 
raised the price of corn from 20 cents 
a bushel to 80 cents a bushel. We have 
raised the price of cotton from 5 cents 
a pound to 16 cents a pound. 

We have, it is true, interfered with the 
business of that group of speculators 
which manipulated the market at har- 
vest-time, forcing the farmer to sell, and 
then increased the price when the pro- 
ducer had disposed of his crop. 

WRONG TIME TO CRUSH FARMERS 

This country needs all its united 
strength right now. Our civilization and 
our economic system now face the great- 
est test. In the effort to stop the Ger- 
man war machine we need the farmers’ 
strength as never before. Is it safe to 
wreck the farmers’ program now? I do 
not accuse the Senators of a deliberate 
attempt to ruin our program, but that is 
the effect of their amendments for un- 
limited feeding of excess wheat and 
freezing the Government stores. They 
would try to freeze us into insensibility— 
try to make us forget we have great stocks 
of wheat and cotton—try to put off the 
day when we have to face reality. 

This freezing amendment bayonets the 
vitals of the ever-normal-granary prin- 
ciple. Actually, it goes even further in 
the wrong direction than an outright re- 
peal of that program. It would also de- 
stroy the faith and confidence of the 
American farmers in the ability of Con- 
gress to separate political hocus-pocus 
from sound agricultural legislation. 

ORDERLY MARKETING ESSENTIAL 


Farmers are entitled to a stable pro- 
gram of price equality. Their over- 
whelming vote in the marketing-quota 
referendum shows that they are ready 
ana willing to do their part in keeping 
our economic structure on a sound foun- 
dation. Both agriculture and the public 
have accepted the principle of the ever- 
normal granary, and that means accept- 
ance of the principle that farm com- 
modities are to be permitted to flow into 
and out of the granary in an orderly 
manner. If we dam that flow now, the 
day of reckoning will come when we need 
room in the granary for more stocks. 
The orderly handling of agricultural re- 
serves, plus a realistic use of adjustment 
machinery, distinguishes the ever-normal 
granary from the disastrous Federal 
Farm Board program which ended in a 
“frozen surplus” fiasco. 

We have done that which economists 
have always said could not be done. We 
have modified the law of supply and de- 
mand so far as wheat, cotton, and corn 
are concerned, 
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“FIFTH COLUMNISTS” FAN THE FLAME 


It has been asserted in a reliable farm 
journal that much of the unrest and 
resentment against the wheat penalties 
has been instigated and encouraged by 
certain attorneys who are collecting $5 
to $10 each from the resentful farmers 
and doing quite a thriving business. A 
second element in this situation is un- 
doubtedly partisan politics, and this is, 
unfortunately, sure to arise even in re- 
gard to measures definitely beneficial to 
the farm interests. It is charged that 
the orators who are proclaiming the de- 
sire to right the wrongs of farmers are 
actually engaged in advancing the cause 
of Hitlerism at home and abroad. I do 
not know all the facts about these ugly 
rumors, but the Midwest press has taken 
cognizance of them, and they have been 
freely discussed. It appears to me in the 
interests of national unity, and distinctly 
in the interests of agricultural legisla- 
tion, to settle this matter speedily by 
sending the report back to conference, 
aiding the small minority who have pcs- 
sibly suffered injustice, and proceeding 
with our Triple-A marketing-quota pro- 
gram. 
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Mr. KUNKEL. Mr. Speaker, at the 
time of the agreement concluded between 
the President of the United States and 
the Government of Iceland I discussed 
this subject in two of the news letters 
which I write to my constituents each 
week. 

In these letters I discussed my views cn 
this subject, and under permission to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp which 
was granted to me on July 14, 1941, I now 
include that portion of each of those news 
letters which relate to the occupation of 
Iceland: 

[From the News Letter of July 9, 1941] 

ICELAND 

The action of the President in sending 
American naval forces to protect Iceland 
from occupation by any hostile power is a 
wise move which has my complete approval. 
It is merely a logical continuation of the 
policy of erecting a series of protective bases 
established, first, by the acquisition of the 
naval bases in the Atlantic from the British 
Government and, secondly, by creating a 
protectorate over Greenland. Geographers 
differ slightly as to whether Iceland lies en- 
tirely in the Western Hemisphere, but most 
authorities agree that at least the far greater 
part of the island does lie in this hemisphere. 
No one questions its importance to the 
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United States from a strategic military point 
of view. 

By peacefully occupying this island we 
have taken a very large step to prevent fu- 
ture attack by an enemy nation upon our 
country. We have also greatly lessened the 
risk of war now and in the future. When we 
take control of Iceland we remove to a great 
degree the threat of its occupation by an 
enemy and we also eliminate the possible 
future danger of a race between our Nation 
and some other nation to reach it first. Sit- 
uated as the island is, this country would 
very probably feel it necessary to attempt 
forcibly to expel any invader who had either 
gained control over it or who sought to gain 
control of this land. That would mean war. 
By acting now with the consent and approval 
of the Government of Iceland, it becomes 
most unlikely that any foreign power will 
dare to make an aggressive move in that di- 
rection. An unprotected small neutral 
would have been a continuing temptation 
to aggressors. The stronger the force we 
Place there the more unlikely usch an ag- 
gressive move becomes. An affirmative action 
very often is more apt to attain peace than 
a negative one. The present affirmative ac- 
tion falls in that class, because it renders safe 
@ zone of potential dispute. Iceland is no 
longer a subject of argument; it is an ac- 
complished fact. 

I have always felt that the safest course 
was to talk little, but to act quickly and 
decisively. The present move will do much 
more to safeguard our Nation and to push 
away and keep away from us the danger of 
war than did any of the President’s many 
belligerent speeches in which he established 
various vocal boundaries at various spots in 
the world. Bellicose talk causes trouble and 
friction without producing results. 

The occupation of Iceland is not directly 
connected with the Atlantic patrol. The lat- 
ter has been in effect for some months and 
had already been extended to include Ice- 
land before our agreement with that country 


Was announced and before our troops were” 


sent there. But the establishment of the 
bases in Iceland also makes the risk of at- 
tack on American ships less likely; permits 
the transfer of British troops to places where 
they are sorely needed, and implements our 
policy of aid to Britain. It is intelligent, 
defensive strategy. It is dynamic defense. I 
hope it will soon be followed by the an- 
nouncement of the establishment of naval 
and air bases at key points in South America 
through agreement with our sister republics. 

I have secured from the Department of 
Commerce the following basic data about 
Iceland in which I believe everyone will be 
interested: 

About the size of Kentucky, 40,000 square 
miles (only one-fourth habitable), moun- 
tains, lava fields, glaciers, and high plateaus 
sloping to coastal lowlands, no mineral re- 
sources, nearly all waterpower—estimated at 
2,500,000 horsepower—remains unharnessed. 
Reykjavik, the largest city with a population 
of 36,100, is the capital. The entire popula- 
tion of 120,000, almost entirely of pure Scan- 
dinavian stock, literally lives off the seas, 
as fish and fish products constitute about 85 
percent of all exports. Only about one-half 
of 1 percent of the total area is cultivated and 
short summers limit crops largely to hay and 
potatoes; on large tracts of grass lands, sheep 
raising is important. 

[From News Letter of July 15, 1941] 
NO JOINT OCCUPATION OF ICELAND 

In his message to Congress the President 
said that the United States naval forces 
placed in Iceland were “to supplement and 
eventually replace British forces which have 


been established there.” Last week I ex- 
pressed my complete approval of this action 
on the theory that the United States alone 
was to occupy and defend Iceland... Later in 
the week Prime Minister Churchill told the 
British House of Commons, “We still propose 
to retain our Army in Iceland,” and further, 
“it seems very likely that they (Britain and 
the United States) will cooperate effectively 
in resistance to any attempt by Hitler to gain 
a footing.” While I strongly favor taking 
sole possession purely on our own responsi- 
bility, which is dynamic defense of America, 
yet I completely disapprove of a joint occu- 
pation. 

First, the object of taking peaceful posses- 
sion of Iceland is to provide for our own 
security. Hence control should rest exclu- 
sively with us to be utilized as our own de- 
fensive needs require, so that we can defend 
ourselves against any aggressor in the world 
at any time, whether the present status of 
that nation be that of a potential friend or a 
potential foe. Secondly, a joint occupation 
by a nonbelligerent, such as ourselves, and a 
belligerent, such as Great Britain, greatly in- 
creases the risk of our being drawn into ac- 
tual hostilities. The troops and bases of a 
belligerent are always subject to attack by 
its opponent. For its own self-preservation 
such an attack is almost certain to be re- 
sisted by the nonbelligerent joint occupier, 
as well as by the belligerent. Thirdly, a 
joint occupation of an area of potential dis- 
pute tends to be a full military alliance, and 
it approaches Union Now, which is strongly 
opposed by the great majority of the Amer- 
ican people. 


There are two other items worth noting 
while on the subject of Iceland. No matter 
how wide are the differences of opinion as to 
just where the line of our foreign policy 
should be drawn, we all agree that our great- 
est natural protection against European wars 
and attacks is the 3,000 miles of water that 
lie between Europe and America. Yet there 
are three stepping stones bridging this large 
body of water: Newfoundland, Greenland, 
and Iceland. If we take the risk of letting 
any powerful European nation establish 
itself-on this first stepping stone we have 
allowed this natural barrier to shrink by 
hundreds of miles. The President has made 
so many futile speeches establishing vocal 
boundaries for aggressor nations that we now 
know by experience that verbal warnings are 
not enough to prevent such a happening. 
Every American citizen appreciates the im- 
mense value of Hawaii, which is 2,400 miles 
away from us. All of us realize that our 
strong fortifications on that isle guard our 
west coast from the threat of invasion. Ice- 
land, closer on our east coast, where our 
greatest productive centers are located, 
should be of even greater importance to us 
in the Atlantic than is Hawaii in the Pacific. 
Furthermore, expert opinion agrees that Ice- 
land is much easier to defend than to at- 
tack because of its physical characteristics 
and its water boundaries. 

In addition, the action should improve our 
relations with South America where it is 
most important that we should secure stra- 
tegic bases as soon as possible. Some months 
ago the President pledged the southern re- 
publics that the United States would not 
permit Hitler to seize the approaches to the 
Western Hemisphere. The Iceland incident 
implements this promise. It gives further 
assurance to the republics in South and Cen- 
tral America that we seek these bases solely 
for the protection of this Nation from aggres- 
sion and not for the purpose of extending our 
influence over South America—a course 
South America tends to suspect and fear. 
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Mr. GEHRMANN. Mr. Speaker, this 
morning I received the most comprehen- 
sive study of agriculture and its rela- 
tion to the total national income it has 
ever been my pleasure to observe. It is 
prepared by Mr. Tom Linder, commis- 
sioner of agriculture of the State of 
Georgia. 

While he does not include the largest 
single agricultural commodity, namely, 
the dairy industry, I find that these same 
comparisons apply to that industry as 
well. I believe these figures should be 
studied by people, including some of our 
metropolitan newspapers, that are evi- 
dently under the impression that the 
farmer is rolling in wealth, and that par- 
ity or 110 percent of parity as prepared 
in the price-control bill would be hand- 
ing him more than he is entitled to. This 
will show clearly that the farmers’ parity 
prices are based on 1909-13 prices 
which are 92 percent below present prices 
on things the farmer must buy. All will 
agree that the farmers are entitled to 
cost of production the same as any other 
individual or business is entitled to. If 
cost-of-production prices were to be fig- 
ured based on present-day operating 
costs, the farmer would receive much 
more than the 110-percent parity price. 
The only way to reduce consumer costs 
is to eliminate unnecessary middlemen, 
and unnecessary service, all of which has 
been demanded by the consumers. The 
farmer cannot operate at a loss, and at 
the expense of his wife and children who 
must work like slaves much longer. Mr. 
Linder’s statement follows: 


How Mucu LonGcER CAN THE AMERICAN 
FarMER Last AT THIS? 


The average national income for the 5 
years from 1925 to 1929, inclusive, was 
$79,217,000,000. 

This means that the total income of all 
kinds of all the people of the United States 
totaled this figure during those 5 years. 

The average cash income to farmers 
throughout the United States was $10,006,- 
000,000. The farmer received 12.6 percent of 
the total national income. 

During the 5 years from 1935 to 1939, in- 
clusive, the national income dropped to an 
average of $65,039,000,000 per year. Of this 
national income the farmers received an 
average cash income of $6,212,000,000, which 
amounted to 8.8 percent of the national in- 
come, 

In other words, from 1935 to 1939 the 
farmers received only two-thirds as much 
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the horse-and-buggy 
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of the national income as they received dur- 
ing the 5 years from 1925 to 1929. 
For the sake of argument. I have included 


To show just what has happened to the 
farmers, I call your special attention to the 
last column in the following tabulation 


represent parity for 
days were as follows: 
































Column 1 of the above tabulation sets out 
the gross income received by the farmers each 
year during the two 5-year periods. The 
Government, in arriving at the figures in the 
first column, charged the farmer as an in- 
come all farm products consumed on the 
farm by man and beast. 

The amounts charged to the farmer as an 
income for farm products consumed on the 
farm are set out in the second column of 
the above tabulation. 

A casual consideration reveals that farm 
products consumed on the farm do not con- 
stitute an income at all. It costs the farmer 
just as much to grow the products consumed 
on the farm as it does to produce the prod- 
ucts that are carried to the market and sold. 

For this reason, I have subtracted the 
amount set up by the Government as prod- 
ucts consumed on the farm from the gross 
income. 

Column $8 of the above tabulation carries 
the total amounts of Government benefits 
of all kinds paid to the farmers during the 


income as he did during the first period from 
1925 to 1929. 

Th» national income for the first 5-year 
period averaged $79,217,000,000, while for 
the latter period from 1935 to 1939 the na- 
tional income averaged $65,039,000,000. 

This means that the national income dur- 
ing the latter 5-year period was 83 percent, 
while the farmers’ income was only 57 percent 
of the former period. 

With the national income cut to 83 per- 
cent, it looks like the farmer would have been 
hurt enough if his income had also been 
reduced to 83 percent; but instead of being 
reduced to 83 percent it was actually reduced 
to 57 percent. 

The percentage of the national income re- 
ceived by the farmer during the first 5-year 
pericd varied from 13.7 in 1925 to 12.6 in 
1929. 

The percentage of the national income 
received by the farmer during the last 5-year 
period was as follows: 


all Government benefits of all kinds received | showing the percentage of national income ats oo--------------------- $0. - 
by the farmers during the latter 5-year | received by the farmers in different years: ottons il_..-----~-.------------- . 
. period. Corn_..---------------------------- - -99 
CO iii k st ten iadiihidaalianininnemeeneetnn . 56 
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Percent No. 3 Baticcnnnnncniied hin erecta sis ae 
Cash farm 
Farm All Gov- of na- * 
Gross farm | products ernment Cash farm —— 0 | | tional in- MO. 1 GOP 2a ncnnnnannnminsinennnnsnne - 
Year income, consumed benefits to income, Goverament joonain | come Te- In that communication I suggested that 
nals =e, no. —s benefits, 1925-28 (*elved by | Congress should add at least 25 percent to 
1925-29 1925.29 | these prices to take care of reduced acreage, 
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1929....--.2--.2--| 11, 221, 000 804, 000 Lepgtecsh—a-- 10, 417,000 | 10, 417,000 | $2, 885, 000 12.6 a the price of these farm products as 
— $< | | $$$ | | ——_— ollows: 
Total. _.... 54, 171, 000 CT ai 50,032,000 | 50,032,000 | 396, 085, 000 12.6 
Average per year.| 10,014, 000 * $27,000 |....---0.---- | 10, 006,000 | 10,006,000 | 79, 217, C00 12.6 | Cotton ------..... ------- ---------- $0. 32 
Cottonseed oil..........- cinemas .16 
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Farm national 
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which does not control anyone except the 
farmers is to continually rob the farmer of 
more and more every year of the things he 
produces for the benefit of those who do not 
farm. 

The national income for the next 12 
months is bound to be at least $100,000,000,- 
000. The Government itself is going to spend 
thirty to forty billion dollars. 

During the 5 years period of 1925-29 the 
farmers were somewhat below parity with the 
“horse and buggy days” of 1913. 

But even on a basis of the 5-year period 
of 1925-29, giving the farmer an average of 
12.6 of the national income, the farmer in 
the next 12 months should receive a cash 
income of around $12,000,000,000. 

If the farmer is put on an actual parity 
with 1913, and then we add 3314 percent to 
give him buying power to tive at the standard 
of the present day, the farmers’ income dur- 
ing the next 12 months would run around 
$18,000,000,000, or 18 percent of the national 
income, 


latter 5-year period. I shave also subtracted | jo95 a This would be in line with the income that 
anee te cater So WMS S He competi | ragga | ee a poe 
aa pagh gp ote os thie pos apf ron 1937_--.-..~..-----~--~--------------- “ ' With prices of basic farm products as set 
‘ fs z 1938 ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee Ee ee ee ee ee ae 8.5 t Cc 5 d ; e f th f 

to the farmers during the 5-year period from 1939 8.1 out on page o, and prices Of Other farm 


1925 to 1929, during which period there 
were no Government benefits paid. 

Column 4 shows the actual cash return 
to the farmers for crops produced. 

The actual cash return to the farmers 
for the 5-year period from 1925 to 1929 aver- 
aged $10,006,000,000 per year. The actual 
cash income to the farmers for the latter 
period from 1935 to 1939 averaged $5,738,000,- 
000 per year. 

During the 5-year period from 1935 to 1939 
the farmer received 57 percent as much cash 


It must be kept in mind that the per- 
centage given for 1935 to 1939 include all 
Government payments to the farmers. 

From the 10-year period 1920 to 1929 until 
1941 the price of farm products declined 
about 3344 percent. 

The percentage of the farmer’s income de- 
creased exactly 3314 percent, and the actual 
income was reduced exactly 3314 percent. 

In my previous communication I demon- 
strated that the minimum prices that would 


products in line with these, assuming that 
production is equal to the average pro- 
duction of the last 5 years, the farmer 
would receive a cash income of around 
$18,000,000,000. 

Any legislation that does not provide 
actual parity on a basis of today for the 
American farmer is class legislation. 

Any legislation which says to the American 
farmer, “You must produce food and clothing 
for the balance of the people at a price which 
does not give you equality with people in 
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other lines” is nothing short of legislating 

the farmers into peonage. 

The farmers of America are the most pa- 
triotic people in America. 

They are willing to make any sacrifice 
needed for national defense. 

But to single out the American farmer 
and legislate the greatest hardships on him, 
when people in all other lines are being paid 
a bonus to support the Government in the 
war, is uncalled for, intolerable, and will not 
be forever submitted to. 

We say today that the United States is 
giving $7,000,000,000 to England under the 
lease-lend bill and that we are going to give 
them seven billion more in the next 12 
months. 

Can you name anybody in America today 
that is giving anything except the farmer? 

Do you know anybody else in any line of 
business that is working below parity? 

No. The only two ciasses of people who 
are actually giving today are the farmers ‘vho 
raise the food and clothing and the boys who 
have got to carry the guns and do the 
fighting. 

Statement showing 1925-29 5-year average 
prices of basic farm products compared 
with 1935-39 5-year average prices, also 
comparison of total farm income for the 
two 5-year periods 


Average price 


1925- 29 | 1925-39 


Commodity 


Cotten....<«« 


$0. 19 
$0. 16 
Cottonseed oi ° 


$0. 12 
09 
94 
74 
-12 
09 


Farm income 1925-29, 5-year 
period: 
$10, 581, 000, 000 
10, 580, 000, 000 
10, 700, 000, 000 
11, 089, 000, OCO 
11, 221, 000, 000 


54, 171, 000, 000 
Farm income 1935-39, 5-year 
period: 
6, 138, 000, 000 
8, 012, 000, 0CO 
8, 621, 000, 000 
$7, 538, 000, 000 
9, 769, 000, 000 


40, 078, 020, 000 


54, 171, 000, 000 
40, 078, 0U0, 000 


Total 1925-29 
Total 1985-00...cccccatcascs 


Difference between two 


5-year periods...... 14, 093, 000, 000 


The total farm income for the 1935-39 5- 
year period includes all Government benefit 
payments paid from the United States 
Treasury. 

From the above we find that the total farm 
income for the 1925-29 period was $14,093,- 
000,000 more than for the latter 5-year period. 

According to Statistical Abstract of the 
United States Department of Commerce, six- 
ty-second number issued 1940, the total farm 
mortgage debt in 1935 was $7,645,000,000. 

This shows the loss in farm income during 
the 1935-39 5-year period amounts to enough 
money to have paid off all the mortgages on 
all the farms in the United States twice, 


Statement showing the average price of basic 
farm products for 1913 and the 10-year av- 
erage price (1920-29) and the percentage 
tnerease necessary to give the farmers same 
purchasing power in 1941 as in 1913 and 

1920-29, respectively 


sary to reach 
parity * 
Parity price for 
Parity price for 
1941 6 


1 The average price o! 6 basic farm products for the 
year 1913 are set out in co.umn 1 of this table. 

2 From 1913 until 1941 the average price of the manu- 
factured products the farmer buys has increased 92 per- 
cent. 

3 If we take the 1913 prices of the 6 farm products and 
add 92 percent to them we find that the parity price of 
these farm products in 1°41 must be as shown in column 
3 to give the farmers same purchasing power in 1941 as in 
1913. 


4 Thc average price of these 6 basic farm produets for 
the 10-year average period (1920-29' are cet out in column 
4 of this table. 

5 From 1920 to 19.9 (10-year average period) until 1941 
the average price o) the manufactured products the 
farmer buys has increased 11 percent. _ 

© If we take the 10-year (1920-29) price: o/ the 6 farm 
products and add 11 percent to them we find that the 
parity price of these farm products in 1941 must be as 
shown in column 6 to give the farmers same purchasing 
power in 1941 as in the 10-year average period (1920-29). 


Amending the Selective Training and 
Service Act of 1940 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. HARRY SAUTHOFF 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 12, 1941 


Mr. SAUTHOFF. Mr. Speaker, this 
bill calls upon the Congress to extend the 
term of the selectees beyond the 12- 
month period which was set forth in the 
original act passed by the House Septem- 
ber 7, 1940. That particular act had a 
proviso in it— 

That persons inducted into the land forces 
of the United States pursuant to this act 
shall not be employed beyond the limits of 
the Western Hemisphere except in the terri- 
tories and possessions of the United States, 
including the Philippine Islands. 


It also sets forth that— 


If and so long as the United States is not 
at war, each man selected for training and 
service shall serve for a training period of 
12 consecutive months: Provided, That if 
during his training period the Congress shall 
declare that the national interest is imperiled, 
he shall be subject to service until the Con- 
gress shall declare that the national interest 
permit his being relieved from active service, 
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Let us see what Canada has done about 
the draft. Under the Canadian Draft Act 
the draftee is inducted into service for a 
period of 4 months instead of 12 months. 
He cannot be taken for service overseas. 
Only the volunteers can be transported ~ 
for service overseas. Furthermore, the 
age of draft service runs from 21 to 24 
years, while ours runs from 21 to 38 years. 
The Canadian draftee gets $39 per month 
while our draftees get $21 per month for 
the first 4 months of service, and then, if 
promoted to the rank of a first-class pri- 
vate, they get $30 per month. If the Ca- 
nadian soldier is a married man, his wife 
receives $35 per month and there is an 
allowance of $12 per month for each 
child under 16 years of age. This gives 
such a man a total pay of $98 per month 
or nearly $25 per week. In a good many 
instances a soldier drawing the $98 al- 
lowance and pay is earning more than he 
did in civilian life. That is considerably 
more money than we are paying our boys. 
I just wonder how much of this money is 
made possible by the lease-lend bill. 

When this entire subject matter was 
brought out in the press only a short time 
ago, it was stated that the Congress 
would be called upon (1) to remove the 
prohibition of service of these selectees 
outside of the Western Hemisphere; and 
(2) that the national interest was im- 
periled. Because of the tremendous op- 
position to the suggestion that the prohi- 
bition as to service outside of the West- 
ern Hemisphere be removed, it became 
necessary to drop that issue from this bill 
and to rely solely on the second conten- 
tion, namely, that the national interest is 
imperiled. 

NATIONAL INTEREST IS IMPERILED 


When this Service Act was passed, the 
national interest was not considered to 
be imperiled, because there was no such 
statement in the bill, and, in addition to 
that, there is a 12-month limitation on 
the service. So we must inquire as to 
what has happened since September 1940 
that has created a situation that imperils 
the national interest. In truth and in 
fact there is no evidence before the House 
or any Member of it that we face any 
more serious situation now than we did 
when this act was passed. On the con- 
trary, it seems to me that our situation 
is much better today than it was at that 
time because, if my memory serves me 
rightly, this act was passed not long after 
France had fallen and military experts, 
newspaper columnists and radio com- 
mentators were all predicting that Bri- 
tain would fall within 4 or 5 weeks. The 
experts, as usual, were mistaken. Bri- 
tain did not fall, but made one of the 
most memorable resistances to invasion 
that has ever been portrayed in history. 
The amazing courage of the R. A. F., 
although outnumbered and with less 
equipment, faced a storm of fire to aid 
the retreating foot soldiers and to guard 
the English coast. They gave such a 
splendid account of themselves that Hit- 
ler and his hoards were utterly unable 
to land on England’s coast. And yet in 
spite of the fall of France and the hourly 








expectation that England would be over- 
run, the Congress did not declare that 
our national interest was imperiled. 

Whai is England’s position since that 
day? She has become immeasurably 
strengthened with additional armaments 
and additional airplanes until now she 
claims supremacy in the air over Ger- 
many. In addition to that her splendid 
fleet is far superior to anything that 
Hitler can offer. Hitler cannot now and 
does not even try to invade England. It 
is apparent that he and his advisers con- 
sider such an undertaking a lost cause. 
So we find Britain immeasurably im- 
proved in her defense equipment since a 
year ago. 

What is the fact about our own situa- 
tion? I need not remind you that we 
have had 1,500,000 men in training for 
these many months last past; that we 
have built a huge air force; that we are 
doubling the size of our fleet which has 
now been augmented by two very power- 
ful battleships and numerous auxiliary 
warships and also transport ships; our 
coastal defenses have been gone over and 
bases have been built and are now being 
built in every strategic position, including 
the Caribbean, Nova Scotia, and Green- 
land on the east and a number of places 
in the Pacific on the west, including 
Alaska. 

Therefore, as far as Britain and the 
United States are concerned, they are 
both immeasurbaly stronger than they 
were 2 years ago. 

Well, then, how about Germany? Has 
her fleet increased? On the contrary, 
the best warship she had, the Bismarck, 
has been surk and the R. A. F. is doing 
a beautiful job blasting the rest of them 
which dare not come out of their harbors. 
Has Hitler acquired any additional land 
troops? On the contrary, it is estimated 
that he has lost 1,500,000 men in his war 
with Russia alone, to say nothing of the 
men and equipment he must have lost 
in his invasion of the Balkans, of Greece, 
and of Crete. Every day Hitler’s 
strength is growing weaker while, on the 
contrary, Britain’s and the United States’ 
is growing stronger. Has he acquired 
additional supplies? No one can teil 
what he has lost in planes, tanks, and 
other equipment, but we do Know from 
the statements of the British and the 
Russians that he must have lost a con- 
siderable amount of every type of equip- 
ment. 

Has he acquired new money and addi- 
tional credit? On the contrary, I think 
it is safe to assert that he does not have 
either. 

And in addition to the foregoing he 
has made an enemy out of a powerful 
ally. When he concluded a treaty with 
Russia some time ago, all of us were 
dumbfounded and everyone felt that the 
British had blundered in their diplomacy. 
Now, however, Hitler has blundered, for 
with the invasion of Russia he has com- 
mitted himself to a difficult, costly, and, 
in all probability, lengthy war. Hitler 
may learn, as others with delusions of 
grandeur have learned before him, that 
Russia is the burying ground of hopes 
and aspirations.of would-be world con- 
querors, 
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I do not profess to be an expert in 
these matters, but it would seem to me 
that in view of the present situation of 
Hitler and Russia and the probability 
that he will be there until the rains come 
in September, when the mud will render 
his mechanized units ineffectual, and 
later on when those rains turn to snow, 
Hitler may find himself in the same diffi- 
cult situation in which another would-be 
world conqueror found himself more than 
125 years ago. The vast steppes of Rus- 
sia with the snow and cold have deci- 
mated more armies than were ever 
reduced by shot and shell. 

Then how can we say that the national 
interest was not imperiled in Septem- 
ber 1940 but that now our peril is in- 
finitely greater and we must hold these 
men in extra service because of that 
situation? Where is the new testimony 
to that effect? Where is the additional 
evidence that would establish that fact? 
None has been presented to us and until 
there is additional evidence to support 
that contention, it does not seem to me 
that we should enlarge the scope of 
existing law. 

Without any facts before us that show 
there is an impending peril and a great 
need, how can we vote to dislocate the 
economic, occupational, and Social life 
of a million young men, change their 
entire futures, and offer as our excuse, 
when challenged, that we had no facts 
showing that such a course was neces- 
sary? Why, then, this bill? 


WESTERN HEMISPHERE 


I believe that two other factors con- 
tribute mightily to this imperiling busi- 
ness, which were disclosed at the outset 
when this matter was first suggested, but 
have since been suppressed and driven 
into the background, namely, that, first, 
the Western Hemisphere restriction be 
removed; and, second, that we ought to 
have an army of two to three million 
men. Whatfor? Can we truthfully say 
that we need such a vast army in the 
light of the evidence before us in regard 
to national defense? When the hear- 
ings were held on the selective-service 
bill, our Chief of Staff, General Marshall, 
testified that an army of 480,000 men 
fully armed and fully equipped could 
prevent any corps from abroad from 
landing on our shores. Then why con- 
jure up a force four, five, or six times as 
great, if it is not necessary for our de- 
fense? 

The answer must be obvious. Such an 
army is wanted for offensive warfare and 
not for the national defense. Person- 
ally I am strongly opposed to a second 
American expeditionary force. I See no 
possible justification for shipping men to 
Europe, to Asia, or to Africa to become 
involved in this war. We have been ad- 
vised that the place has already been 
selected where some of these men are to 
be sent. It is Freetown, a seaport with 
a splendid harbor located in Sierra 
Leone, a British possession on the west 
coast of Africa, 500 miles south of Dakar. 
Of course, we have a right to land men 
there because Britain is a friendly coun- 
try and Freetown is a friendly port; but 
when we realize that Dakar is a mighty 
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base, well fortified with modern equip- 
ment and with a powerful garrison, held 
by the Vichy government of France, then 
we see the reason why our boys are to be 
sent 500 .niles south of there, and why 
the Western Hemisphere restriction 
should be removed, and why an army of 
two to three million men must be en- 
rolled. If our boys can be sent to Free- 
town, why not to any place in the Union 
of South Africa, or to British Somaliland 
on the east coast of Africa, or to the 
Suez Canal, or Bombay, or Calcutta in 
India, or to Singapore and Hong Kong, 
or any other place in the possession of 
the great British Empire. which extends 
all over the globe? 

I believe that the young men of the 
United States should have the right to 
live their own lives in their own way, in 
their own country, among their friends 
and relatives; that their occupations 
should be of their own choosing and that 
they should not be compelled to under- 
write the British Empire and to endure 
a bath of blood that will run the seven 
seas crimson with the very lifeblood of 
our youth. And do not be deceived, my 
friends. The mind that conjured the 
idea of removing the prohibition about 
shipping our boys out of the Western 
Hemisphere has not given up that idea. 
It still lurks as a sinister threat in the 
background, and will, no doubt, be 
brought forward again when the time is 
more propitious. 

EXTENSION OF TIME 


Under existing law the selectee, when 
he has finished his term of training, is 
placed in the reserve component. The 
President has the power under existing 
law to call out the reserve component, 
so that it must be remembered that even 
though the selectee has been released 
from his period of training after the 12 
months have expired, under the existing 
law, nevertheless, as a member of the 
Reserve he is subject to the President’s 
call. Therefore it cannot be said that 
our Army will disintegrate, because the 
selectees form only 40 percent of our 
Army and, in addition to that, new se- 
lectees are coming up constantly and 
the old ones will still be available as 
Reservists. 

Another objection that I have to the 
extension of this time is that it violates 
the spirit of the contract existing be- 
tween the selectee and his Government. 
Every selectee believed, his parents be- 
lived, his friends and relatives believed, 
and the country at large believed that 
when this act was passed and the young 
man was called into service, it was to be 
for the period of 12 months, and then 
he could return to his home and his oc- 
cupation. Break faith with the boys in 
this respect and you destroy the con- 
fidence of your people in its Govern- 
ment. Break faith with the selectee and 
keep him in the Army against his will 
and against his agreement, which he 
thought he had, and it will destroy the 
morale of the Army. 

On the American silver dollar is the 
motto, “In God we trust.” Pass this act 
and the selectee can erase that motto 
and place in lieu thereof the sign of 
the double cross. 
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Farm Prices 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. REID F. MURRAY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Tuesday, August 12, 1941 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to call the attention of my colleagues to 
an article from Sunday’s New York 
Times which includes an official table 
from the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics showing the present farm prices, 
the parity price, and the 110-percent 
parity price of various farm products 
as suggested by the new price-control 
bill now being considered before the 
Banking and Currency Committee. 


{From the New York Times of August 
10, 1941] 


Farm INCOME GAINS Two BILLION BY PaRITy— 
Proposep 110-Percent Lever Woutp Cost 
PusLtic CONSIDERABLY More, ANALYSIS 
SHows 

(By Wi.throp W. Case) 


An increase of close to $2,000,000,000 in 
the farmers’ annual cash receipts and a con- 
siderably greater increase in the cost of farm 
pro’.ucts to the country would be the direct 
results of the farm bloc’s proposed 110- 
percent parity-price program. Under this 
program, the farmer would receive 127 per- 
cent more for his rye than he now receives, 
127 percent more for his hay, 100 more for 
his barley, 79 more for his oats, 70 more for 
his buckwheat, 69 more for his peanuts, and 
51 more for his wheat. 

At the same time, those commodities, the 
prices of which already exceed the proposed 
110-percent basis, could not be pegged at 
levels below those of July 29, although pres- 
ent prices in some cases run to as much as 
26 percent above even the 110-percent level. 
The net comscquence would be that farm 
prices would on the average be lifted to even 
more than the 110-percent level. 

Although the concept of the parity price 
was first widely publicized as part of the 
original A. A. A. legislation in 1933, it ante- 
dates that period by many years. Soon after 
the World War the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics in the Department of Agriculture 
begen computing parity prices, and it is to the 
Bureau's figures that reference is always made 
in any discussion of the matter. The figures 
here mentioned are from the same source. 

The parity price of a commodity may be 
briefiy defined as that price which will buy 
the farmer the same goods that it procured 
him in the 5 years immediately before the last 
war. Practically, it is equal to the price re- 
ceived by the farmer during the base period, 
adjusted for the changes in his cost of living 
and in his farm operating expenses that have 
since taken p!lace. 

It is computed as follows: The Bureau has 
already compiled by States the average price 
received by the farmer for each crop during 
the base period of August 1909-July 1914, and 





from these State averages has worked out 
averages for the entire country. It also com- 
putes index of the prices paid by the 
farmer for his purchases, etc., based on the 


calendar years 1910-14 equals 100. The aver- 
age price received during the base period 


is then multiplied by this index in order 
to obtain the so-called parity price. The 
percents to this price of the price cur- 
rently received by the farmer for his crop 
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(computed by the Bureau on the 15th of each 
month on the same basis as in the original 
base period) indicates, of course, by how 
much the current quotation falls short of 
theoretical parity. 

Average prices reported by the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics as being received by 
the farmer as of July 15 as shown in the first 
column of the accompanying table, the com- 
puted parity prices as of the same date in the 
next, and in the third the percentage of the 
actual prices received to the corresponding 
parity prices. In the fourth column are given 
the prices which the farmer would have to 
receive in order to obtain the proposed 110 
percent of parity, and in the last the per- 
centage increase in price that would be neces- 
sary to attain this goal. 

It will be noted that a number of com- 
modities are already above even the 110- 
percent level. These for the most part are 
products the markets of which are chiefly or 
entirely domestic and therefore largely un- 
affected by the wartime curtailment of ex- 
ports. The farm bloc’s plan, as already noted, 









would attempt to freeze these prices at the 

July 29 level. The increases in farmer in- 

come for 1941 crops resulting from 110-per- 

cmt parity prices are shown in the following 
a 





ie nthhititincinens sniccetimetenicin $404, 543, 000 
SA ditecny stieiniesrigiepos initialed 619, 336, 000 
initia ceasegasurineetheteemrtcniintat 311, 685. 000 
attra ene cee peered thigarteaneeail 153, 294, 000 
aetna ne oe lee Beng atone 28, 662, 000 

5 major grains________- 1, 517, 520, 000 
Rieke Se ce 5, 002, 000 
NG aa iiih idee ic ns 22, 964, 000 
Beans, dry edible__.......--- 14, 256, 000 
ION iiiiiiee orn cinstniansiin ncindeiioniverts 206, 605, 000 
Sweetpotatoes._.............. 19, 478, 000 

Total 10 crops._..._..- 1, 785, 825, 000 


1 Not including cottonseed; which is already 
above 110-percent parity basis. 


For all farm products the gain weuld not 
be likely to fall much short of $2,000,000,000. 


Farity prices for farmers as of July 15 

































- Percent 
inerease 
Actual Parity | a percen | required 
price price parity parity for 110- 
price percent 
prices 
is ici is nnd nciinbieosthnath-mibetiibiesiatl bushels §0. 856 41. 766 72.8} $1. 204 41.2 
orn. .do. . 696 . £54 81,5 . 939 24.9 
Oats... 327 - 531 41. 6 . 584 78.6 
Barley . 452 - 823 4.9 . £05 100, 2 
ein nie . 464 . 958 48.4 1, 054 127. 2 
Rice, rough... 1. 103 1. 081 102, 0 1. 189 7.8 
Buckwheat. -._- . 628 . 971 €4.7 1. 068 70,1 
NT .0. 5. in ctnaibberetpettin ebercagninltanibtahiaieetaiis ales: 1,71 2. 25 76.0 2.475 44.7 
Peans dry edible. 4,14 4. 48 76.4 4, 93 19.1 
SER. cies --pounds - 1432 . 1649 86. 8 . 1814 26. 7 
Cottonseed .-tons 35. 90 29. 99 119.7} 32.99 () 
Sweetpotatoes. yushels_ 1.011 1, 168 £6. 6 1. 285 27.1 
Hay.. - . tons. 7. 66 15. 79 48.5 | 17.37 126.8 
Peanuts pounds... - 0416 . 0638 45. 2 - 0702 68. 8 
Apples. .- bushels_- . 95 1,28 74.2 1.41 48.4 
Hows... -. 100 pounds..| 10. 20 9. 60 106, 3 10, 56 3.5 
i aie Ae act Re A SE nt Be a = do....| 878 6. 3 126.7 7. 62 () 
Veal calves 51020 SRT 8. 98 114.4 9, 82 (Q) 
Shee 4 Se -do.... 4. 60 6. 02 76. 4 6, 6? 43.9 
DINE. oc ntiinwantinn oie deal 9.13 7. 81 116, 9 . 89 1) 
el. wap bdeuds - .pounds.. 314 . 539 92. 6 373 18.8 
hutterfat___....-. widace Gene Cede . 88a 2. 326 112.3 359 ( 
Milk, wholesale. _. 100 ponnds._| #2, 13 2.13 100.0 34 10.0 
Milk retail ¢__. . qQuarts_. - 107 .099 118 9 099 (1) 
Chickens, live. .-pounds . 168 . 152 110. 5 147 ' 
Eggs ---dozen.. . 206 2. 257 99. 6 . 283 10.5 
Wee ventas .-pounds.. . 365 . 243 149. 4 . 267 ) 
j 








1 Already above 110-percent parity basis. 
? Adjusted for seasonal variation. 


Mr. Speaker, the first reaction I had 
to this article was “why is the writer so 
disturbed by this price advance?” Would 
it be a very serious miscarriage of justice 
if the national farm income should ad- 
vance nearly $2,000,000,000 when the na- 
tienal income is expected to rise $25,- 
000,000,000, and when the rural people 
represent 25 percent of our population? 
Ii the ceiling on butter is to be 37.3 cents 
per pound, the ceiling on cheese will be 
about one-half, or 18.6 cents per pound. 

I especially call to the attention of 
Hon. CLARENCE CANNON, chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Agricultural Appro- 
priations the proposed ceiling of $7.62 per 
hundredweight on beef cattle and to the 
attention of Hon. HaMpTON FULMER the 
proposed ceiling of 18.1 cents per pound 
on cotton. 

As most States produce butter, which 
normally represents about 75 percent of 
the manufactured dairy products, I know 
this product has universal interest. I 
will not take the time to try and discuss 
this butter question, but want you to ask 
your farmer friends while you are home if 





3 Preliminary. 
4 Retailed by farmer direct to consumer. 


they can produce 37.3-cent-per-pound 
butter at present farm wage levels and 
with the present prices of products they 
purchase. Ask any butter-producing 
farmer if he can produce 37.3-cent but- 
tex with 93 cents per bushel] corn, $0 
cents per bushel barley, 58 cents per 
bushel oats, and $17 a ton hay, or whether 
it is more advantageous to him to sell his 
grains and fodder. 
SOME FARM PRICES 


The following official letter shows the 
prices of the major farm crops the 10 
years before the House of Representa- 
tives came under the control of the New 
Deal, and the prices which have prevailed 
during the 10 years since the New Deal 
has controlled the House of Represent- 
atives: 

UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT 

OF AGRICULTURE, 
AGRICULTURAL MARKETING SERVICE, 
Washington, D. C., August 9, 1941. 
Hon. Rem F. Murray, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DearR Mr. Murray: In reply to your letter 

of August 6 requesting 10-year average prices 




















for certain commodities for the two periods 
1921-30 and 1931-40, the following table will 
supply you with the desired information: 


Average prices received by farmers 





10-year 
average 


10-year 
average 
price 


Commodity price 
(1921-30) | (1931-40) 














Wheat,' cents per bushel_.......... 107, 2 71,1 
Corn,' cents per bushel...........- 76, 8 58.7 
Oats,' cents per bushel.........-..- 39. 9 30. 4 
Barley,! cents per bushel........... 56, 6 45, 3 
Butter,’ cents per pound... 89.9 26.5 
Cheese,’ cents per pound... 20.1 13.0 
Eggs,? cents per dozen.-.....-.-.-.- 27.2 18.5 
Hogs,’ dollars per 100 pounds.....- 8. 95 6. 35 
Beefcattle,?dollars per 100 pounds... 7.00 5.78 





1 10-year season average price. 
Average price for 10 calendar years, 


Very truly yours, 
W. F. CALLANDER, 
Head Agricultural Statistician, 
In charge, Agricultural Statistics Division. 


Percent higher 10 years before New 
Deal controlled the House of Representa- 
tives; wheat 50, corn 31, oats 31, barley 
25, butter 56, cheese 55, eggs 47, hogs 41, 
and beef cattle 21. 

Please note that the 10-year Republi- 
can average for butter and cheese was 
higher than the 110-percent parity price 
ceiling proposed by Henderson, Ginsburg, 
Hamm, Elliott & Co. When you put 
a ceiling of 37 cents per pound on butter 
you put a wage scale of 20 cents per hour 
or Tess for a large group of American 
workers. Cotton representatives say that 
18 cents per pound for cotton is not 
over 18 cents per hour for the labor pro- 
ducing this cotton. 

The prices of the great bulk of agri- 
cultural products have been so low for 
so long under the New Deal that farm 
price advances which would permit the 
farmer to live like the rest of the people 
in this world are disturbing to the farm 
price manipulators of the New Deal. The 
largest cost of producing agricultural 
products is labor and the labor which 
produces the food for this Natior is en- 
titled to the legislative protection which 
is accorded to any other group of labor. 
This protection is not going to be ac- 
corded by the 37 cents per pound ceiling 
for butter proposed by the discredited 
apostles of the more abundant life. One 
fact is evident. Secretary Wickert will 
not get the dairy products he wants or 
thinks he wants with this program sug- 
gested by Mr. Henderson. 

Since the Agriculture Department has 
gradually disintegrated into a social and 
political agency of government, the 
farmers of the country cannot expect 
their interests to be protected by the 
Agriculture Department. Members of 
Congress should study this problem and 
see that the rural people of this country 
receive the legislative protection to which 
they are entitled. 
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Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. Speaker, now, as 
never before in its history, this hemi- 
sphere is being subjected to an acute 
degree of imperilment from within and 
without due mainly to a well-organized, 
insidious effort on the part of a combi- 
nation of foreign powers to disrupt not 
only the way of life of our people, but 
also to sow the seeds of discord and dis- 
trust among neighboring friendly coun- 
tries. The form of organization and the 
methods of spreading subversive threats 
differ slightly in each American republic, 
but the aims are always the same—to 
discredit the efforts of the United States 
and other governments and to bring into 
power in each of the several countries a 
government which will be sympathetic 
to the totalitarian ideal. 

The German organization, with brief 
reference to others, is considered here 
because it is a strongly centralized and 
directed military agent, formed along 
military lines, with a singleness of pur- 
pose to further the German war aims in 
a manner which has proved eminently 
successful in Europe—notably in Norway, 
the Low Countries, and France. More- 
over, it is the model organization whose 
methods all other subversive groups at- 
tempt to emulate. Such a cleverly led 
and organized force requires at least the 
creation and maintenance of a large and 
well-trained counter force ready in the 
Western Hemisphere to assist and quickly 
move to assist any threatened country 
requiring aid, if the way of life in our 
hemisphere is to be maintained and the 
defense plans of the United States are to 
be realized. 

In a brief review of the ramifications 
of the Nazi organization in Latin Amer- 
ica and threat to all the countries in our 
hemisphere, only an outline of many- 
sided activities of this huge machine can 
be covered. 

First consider the situation in Argen- 
tina. These Nazi activities are controlled 
by a German who is listed as a civil at- 
taché of the German Embassy staff. Be- 
fore this man arrived, Christian Zinsser, 
who was in charge of German espionage 
in Poland before the war, was chief of 
the Nazi party both in Argentina and 
Uruguay. Two hundred and three Ger- 
man schools, 320 old-line German asso- 
ciations, and 102 local groups are used in 
spreading propaganda. Money for these 
activities is levied on all Germar na- 
tionals, and even Argentine employees of 
German firms. At least one daily news- 
paper, two weeklies, and one monthly 
publication are financed. Proof of the 
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militant intent of the Nazis in Argentina 
may be found in the Patagonian inves- 
tigation of German plans for control of 
this region in the early part of 1939, and 
the Misiones affair of 1940, where Nazi 
cells were uncovered in numbers. An- 
other item that should not be overlooked 
is that a German Army mission directed 
the training of the Argentine Army until 
July 1940. The Argentine Government 
has been showing considerable concern in 
recent months over the Nazi activities, 
and recent raids on meetings and propa- 
ganda centers have all indicated that this 
activity is widespread. 

In Brazil, the German Embassy in Rio 
de Janeiro estimates that there are 1,- 
200,000 Germans and descendants of 
Germans. Here through foreign office 
Officials the Nazis have built up a power- 
ful organization for spreading propa- 
ganda, employing many in the Embassy 
in Rio de Janeiro whose names do not 
appear on any published list. The large 
number of Italians and Japanese who 
have settled in regional groups in Brazil 
is well known. This situation is of con- 
siderable potential danger. 

When we turn to Chile we find that 
there are about 20,000 European-born 
Germans and between 125,000 and 175,- 
000 descendants of immigrant Germans 
in the country. With this large German 
concentration, the German Embassy is 
abie to assess from German firms and 
citizens enough money to spend 3,000,000 
pesos—about $100,000—monthly on prop- 
aganda. The Nazis are extremely well 
organized here, having 65 party leaders, 
101 bund leaders, and 107 teachers work- 
ing throughout the country. 

The Government of Bolivia, no less 
than a few weeks ago, on July 19, was 
forced to declare a state of siege in order 
to forestall a serious threat to its sover- 
eignty which would have placed the 
whole country in strong totalitarian 
hands. This threat was planned through 
the assistance of the German Minister 
to Bolivia, Ernst Wendler. Had the pro- 
pesed coup détat been successful, the 
contract for wolfram and tin with the 
United States and England would have 
been annulled, and the recently author- 
ized air line operated by Bolivian and 
United States interests would have been 
expelled from the country. 

In Colombia, which covers the southern 
approaches of the Panama Canal, the 
Nazi organization is well set up and very 
industrious. So far in this country little 
stress is placed on military activities, but 
every effort is being made to undermine 
the faith of the Colombian people in the 
democratic cause and to create ill will 
toward the United States. Because of 
the strong German commercial and 
financial interests in Colombia, the Nazis 
are able to spend large amonts of money 
on propaganda. Possibly the greatest 
threat to the Panama Canal can come 
from hidden air fields in the little-in- 
habiated regions within air-bombing 
distance of the Canal. 

Our closest neighbor, Mexico, has Axis 
propaganda organizations embracing two 
separate elements, the international and 
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the domestic. The German group, which 
includes the official diplomatic and con- 
sular representatives and the unofficial 
German residents, is the most active and 
most influential of all. 

German businessmen in Mexico are 
reported to contribute large sums of 
money monthly for German propaganda. 
The nerve center of all German financial 
activities is the German (South Ameri- 
can) Bank, some of whose employees are 
charged exclusively with supervision of 
all “political-economic” accounts and the 
disbursement and supervision of funds 
allocated for these activities. In order 
to maintain this control, all the coercive 
methods available to the bank are used 
to force the German houses to carry on 
their business through the bank, and any 
attempt to elude this control] brings im- 
mediate pecuniary difficulties in reprisal 
for the guilty one, through denial of 
credit, boycott on the part of the colony, 
or in some other form. 

The Japanese have also long been 
active in Mexico for the collection of 
military information and the gathering 
of strategic raw materials, with perhaps 
more than a casual look at the countries 
of Central America. It is worthy of note 
that a man who is said to have been the 
directing agent for subversive activities 
in Thailand previous to the recent trouble 
there has been transferred to Mexico. 

In Central America the Honduran 
Government, on March 21 last, declared 
the German chargé d’affaires at Teguci- 
galpa, Christian Zinsser, persona non 
grata because of his activities in spread- 
ing propaganda and attempting to pro- 
voke trouble between the United States 
and Honduras. This is the same Ger- 
man official whv was reported so active 
and dangerous previously in Argentina. 
He was removed from the Argentine and 
then went to Honduras to continue his 
subversive activities. 

The long-standing boundary dispute 
between Peru and Ecuador has recently 
again become active, and there is every 
indication of the Axis’ hand in this in- 
citement. It is events of this kind which 
the Nazis welcome to fan hatred between 
neighbors and to weaken the confidence 
of people in their governments. They 
also serve to engage the attention of the 
United States and tend to bring discredit 
on its good-neighbor policy. 

A quick glance at totalitarian air ac- 
tivities in the whole of South America 
reveals the following: 

The German and associate controlled 
air lines in South America first became 
active in the early 1920’s. ‘These en- 
terprises were primarily commercial in 
nature and remained so until shortly 
after the accession of the Nazi regime 
in Germany. At that time German air- 
transport policy underwent a funda- 
mental change and German activities in 
South America, while remaining com- 
mercial in form, became largely propa- 
gandistic and even military in intent. 

A large-scale program was begun early 
in 1935, the spearhead of which has been 
the Brazilian Syndicate Condor. This 


line, to all intent and purposes, is an arm 
of the German-owned Lufthansa and has 
been liberally supplied with equipment 
and funds. 


In addition to expanding the 
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services of wholly German-owned com- 
panies, the Germans have acquired in- 
fence over a number of South Ameri- 
can-owned lines by selling them equip- 
ment and furnishing them with technical 
personnel on very liberal lines. There 
are nine Axis air lines—16,600 route 
miles—operating in South America, 
which use German equipment exclu- 
sively. Seven of these also employ vari- 
ous proportions of German personnel. 
Two of the latter, Condor in Brazil and 
Sedta in Ecuador, totaling 8,300 route 
miles, are completely German-owned and 
managed. Varig,in Brazil, though partly 
South American-owned, was originally 
organized by Germans. 

Axis and particularly German air-line 
activities in South America on the present 
scale are certainly against every interest 
of the United States. 

They offer both a near-term threat 
which is primarily military and a most 
serious long-term menace which in addi- 
tion is economic and political. Certain of 
their routes clearly appear to have been 
opened to tap strategic area: without re- 
gard to traffic possibilities. 

Since the outbreak of the war, some of 
the activities of the Axis lines have been 
almost openly military. Until prohib- 
ited by Brazilian Government, Condor 
used four-engined planes on several occa- 
sions to observe the position of British 
cruisers operating in South Atlantic, 
probably passing this information on to 
German surface raiders. As a connect- 
ing air link to Europe the Italian trans- 
Atlantic air line, Lati, today flies from 
Rome to Buenos Aires, Argentina, by way 
of the Brazilian coast. In March 1941 Bra- 
zil fined Lati because of an extended test 
flight that seemed closely connected with 
the departure of Italian freighters from 
Rio de Janeiro for Europe the next day. 
While this line normally makes one flight 
weekly to and from Europe, four flights 
were made from Natal during the period 
June 22-29, 1941. This increase of 
schedule coincided with the preparation 
for sailing of six Axis surface craft, which 
actually sailed June 27-29. Lati thus 
furnishes the Axis Powers in Europe a 
means of air reconnaissance of the South 
Atlantic Ocean as well as a fast route of 
communication and transportation. 

The present German air lines represent 
a distinct threat to the Panama Canal. 
Should the war permit the Germans an 
opportunity, this network would un- 
doubtedly be greatly expanded. Elabo- 
rate ground facilities of military value 
would be established and numbers of 
high-performance airplanes placed in 
service. Under such conditions the Sedta 
operations in Ecuador and the Condor 
in the western regions of Brazil would 
constitute constant menaces to the 
Panama Canal. In addition, Condor 
bases on the shoulder of Brazil would be 
of great value as a bridgehead for an 
invasion attempt. 

The full story of the extent of the 
totalitarian effort in Latin America can- 
not now be told without injury to the 
measures the United States and other 
governments are taking to supervise and 
control this menace. This tremendous 
threat to our security and way of life can 
only be removed by a positive, adequate, 























and competent counter force always 
ready and available in the Western 
Hemisphere until this great danger is 
banished. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following ad- 
dress which I delivered recently over the 
radio: 


First of all, I desire to express my thanks to 
the Mutual Broadcasting System for granting 
me this time. I am neither speaking for nor 
appearing for any group, but just as an aver- 
age citizen expressing my honest convictions. 

It is my purpose to discuss briefly the 
question, Shall the United Stetes enter the 
shooting stage of war? 

This question, of course has nothing to 
do with the matter of our defense and the 
defense of the Western Hemisphere. 

The Monroe Doctrine, long an accepted 
policy by our people, was officially approved 
by an act of Congress only last year. Briefly, 
the common accepted understanding of that 
policy has been: We keep to our own Western 
Hemisphere affairs, and we will also keep out 
of Eastern Hemisphere affairs, and we expect 
the Eastern Hemisphere to keep out of West- 
ern Hemisphere affairs. 

We are agreed on full defense of not only 
our own country, but also defense of the 
republics to the south of us who will coop- 
erate with us and who are unable to defend 
themselves. 

In the first place, it is my belief that the 
question of war or peace is being beclouded 
by a i0t of issues that have little or no bear- 
ing upon conditions as they now exist. 

War or peace is actually a matter of se- 
lection. 

We can have either, and it is up to us to 
make our choice. 

We are told that if we don’t get into this 
war and help England defeat Germany, Italy, 
and Japan, we will have to do it alone later 
on. This might be true, but I do not believe 
it. I feel it is a false premise that will not 
bear up under cold and wunemotional 
scrutiny. 

There is no danger of the dictator nations 
being able to make a successful invasion of 
this country now or in the near future, 
whether England stands or falls. 

The Axis Powers do not have the ships and 
lines of supply required for such stupendous 
undertaking, and they know it full well. 

Our own Army and Navy experts are well 
aware of how supply demands pile up in 
geometrical progression as lines of communi- 
cations and transportation lengthen. Nor is 
there any possibility of the Axis Powers be- 
ing able to acquire such necessary facilities 
in the near future, either through the capit- 
ulation of the. British and their latest ally, 
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Russia, or by their own shipbuilding and 
military production efforts. 

Now, on the other hand, the United States 
does not now have the transportation facili- 
ties necessary to support the required line 


of supply for another invasion of Europe. 


The reason we do not have such facilities is 
largely because we have been giving too many 
of them away. 

We hear a lot of talk about our coastal 
cities and industrial centers being bombed 
from the air. It is probably soon possible for 
suicide air squadrons to do that, but suicide 
bomber squadrons do not win wars. If that 
were so, England would have long since cur- 
rendered. No; it takes a powerful Navy, 
hundreds of cargo vessels, and millions of 
men to wage a transoceanic war—win or lose, 
Anything less than that in the way of equip- 
ment and facilities is even more foolhardy 
than even Hitler is apt to contemplate. 

It is not my desire to create an impression 
that we are entirely free from danger. I 
admit we are faced with an acute danger. 
But it is from within rather than from 
without. 

I refer to the minority war group, the 10 
or 20 percent of our people who are clamor- 
ing for and pushing us toward war. What 
is their goal? 

Can it possibly be to develop such a great 
national fear amongst us to the point where, 
in desperation, we enter into an offensive war 
before we are adequately prepared even for a 
defensive war? 

My fellow Americans, should that occur, 
we will find ourselver in the midst of chaos, 
and that, I warn you, would be a quick end to 
all our freedoms and the last real representa- 
tive form of government would pass from 
the earth. 

A year hence our situation will be changed. 
We will have a much larger Navy, hundreds 
of additional cargo vessels, guns, and ma- 
terials of all kinds, and upward of 2,000,000 
well-trained soldiers. From the military and 
naval standpoint, we will then be much bet- 
ter prepared to aid in the defense of the 
republics to the south of us. We are in no 
such position today. 

And don’t forget—while bombers can level 
cities, disrupt transportation, and motorized 
divisions can overrun countrysides, it still 
takes the age-old foot soldier to win a war by 
actual occupation. They are just as neces- 
sary today as they were in Caesar’s time, and 
probably even more so, for modern war arenas 
now embrace continents rather than just a 
few hundred square miles of territory. 

So much for the practical side of the ques- 
tion whether or not we shall go to war now or 
remain at armed peace. 

Let us look at the domestic economic angle. 

Up to June 26, 1941, Congress has author- 
ized more than fifty and one-half billions of 
dollars for defense, of which approximately 
twenty-seven billion has actually been spent 
for ships, airplanes, ordnance, training of 
men, and all the other items required to 
build a huge Army and Navy. 

In addition, $8,775,000,000 has been ad- 
vanced under the Lend Lease Act and through 
R. F. C. loans to the British, Chinese, and 
Free French. It is now reliably reported that 
Congress will soon be called upon for at least 
another $7,000,000,000 for lend-lease pur- 
poses, probably most of which is intended for 
Russia. 

Let us realize the cost of war. 

Go back 24 years, when we entered the 
first World War. Our national debt was then 
$1,000,000,000. At the end of the war our 
national debt had risen to the dizzy sum of 
$26,000,000,000. 

During the succeeding administrations of 
Harding, Coolidge, and Hoover, that debt was 
reduced eleven billion in 11 years, to fifteen 
billion. And may I remind you that we have 
paid another fifteen billion in interest on 
the last Worl’ War debt. 


Since 1930 we have not reduced that debt 
of fifteen billion. Now we confront World 
War No. 2 with a $45,000,000,000 debt, and 
with additional authorized expenditures con- 
fronting us it is estimated we will have in- 
creased our national debt to $100,000,000,000 
this year. 

If we are to maintain our national credit 
and prevent bankruptcy, we are going to pay 
taxes such as has never before been experi- 
enced in America. Yes, we talk about the 
three and one-half billion dollar tax bill now 
pending in Congress. That is only the new 
tax increase over the nine and one-half bil- 
lion tax under existing law. Someone once 
said, “The power to tax is the power to de- 
stroy.” 

War and taxes for war can be implements 
of destruction to ourselves. Such huge ex- 
penditures with their attendant waste, if 
continued long, can have but one result, 
national bankruptcy. 

Concentration of skilled workers into war 
plants, shipyards, etc., and the curtailment 
of regular industrial activities in many of 
the smaller cities of our Nation is already 
causing severe dislocations in our domestic 
life. 

May I quote briefly from a letter received 
last week from a hotelkeeper in the Midwest: 

“Since the first of the year more and more 
of our regular patrons are off the road, and 
always the same answer: ‘Nothing to sell.’” 
Tragically he continues, “I hope that Con- 
gress in giving away billions to save democ- 
racy will find some way to save the individual, 
without whom there would be no democracy.” 

The temporary prosperity we are now ex- 
periencing is fleeting. It is not constructive 
nor enduring, for the reason that most of the 
defense money is being spent on articles of 
destruction, and it represents in all im- 
portant phases a continuation of the dis- 
tribute-the-wealth idea. 

Time does not permit discussion of all the 
economic inequalities that resulted from the 
defense program thus far. 

To me, the moral aspect of an aggressive 
war is unsupportable. Aggressors are ruth- 
less; and should we send another A. E. F. to 
Europe, we, too, would become ruthless. 

We are told we must fight the dictators to 
maintain the “four freedoms.” I say the 
“four freedoms” will survive, whatever their 
transitory state may be at the moment. 
Those nations who want them will have them 
sooner or later. 

“Save the world for democracy” is the 
slogan invented by the war advocates. What 
democracies are we to save, and who is to 
save who? Poor Finland, considered by us 
as the most honorable nation, the one nation 
who paid her World War debt installments 
to us, yet last week we read of Finland being 
bombed by Britain. Part of France fighting 
Germany and part fighting England. “Red” 
Russia, our new-found democracy, for years 
considered by us as our worst enemy because 
of the secret agents she has employed here in 
our Nation to plot our overthrow, now appears 
to have become our bosom friend. We are all 
beginning to say, “What’s going on anyway?” 

The greatest boon to mankind will be the 
powerful example we can set by showing them 
the futility of war, and that war is not neces- 
sary in a true republic. On the other hand, 
if we do go into these conflicts, we shall settle 
nothing, while at the same time prove our- 
selves to be no better than those who started 
them, and bring upon our own heads, as we 
did after the first World War, the criticism 
and even hatred of some of our Allies for pro- 
longing the war. 

Ladies and gentlemen, as you hear this talk 
tonight you may be wondering what you can 
do to help decide whether this Nation selects 
war or peace as its national destiny. Let me 
say in conclusion that you have everything 
to do with this decision. If you want Amer- 
ica to remain at peace, write your President 
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and tell him so. Do not stop there. Also 
write letters to your two Senators and your 
Congressmen asking them to take an active 
part in the crusade to keep America out of 
this war. Your letters are carefully read here 
in Washington, and in this final analysis your 
desires will be followed by your Government. 
The decision is in your hands. 





Is Nation Being Taken Down the Road 
to Socialism? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. LELAND M. FORD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 12, 1941 
AN EDITORIAL 


Mr. LELAND M. FORD. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following edi- 
torial: 


Is NATION BEING TAKEN DOWN THE ROAD TO 
SOCIALISM? 


“Are President Roosevelt and his more in- 
timate advisers, in cooperation with the 
British Labor Party, bent on delivering the 
United States to Socialism? Are they trying 
to turn our Government into a labor govern- 
ment, paralleling the effort of Bevin, Laski, 
and the English radicals, and our economic 
system into a collectivist system control, as 
in the European dictatorships, by one strong 
leader and his aides? 

“Have they seized upon the present defense 
crisis as an opportunity to discredit, then 
liquidate private enterprise? Is the admin- 
istration taming a half-puppet Congress with 
patronage and breaking its prestige in order 
to forestall opposition to a socialist organi- 
zation of society? Is it subordinating de- 
fense to politics and politics, in the ordinary 
sense, to class war?” 

These are the startling questions that Amos 
Pinchot, New York statesman and publicist, 
asks the American people in a pamphlet is- 
sued by the Committee for Constitutional 
Government. 

According to Mr. Pinchot, the plan involves 
continued expansion of Government control 
until private property will be largely in hands 
of the state, which will be ruled by Socialist 
labor parties in the United States and Eng- 
land. 

Mr. Pinchot especially names Harold Laski, 
a British ‘.aborite professor and an adviser 
of Mr. Roosevelt; Ambassador John C. Win- 
ant, Benjamin Cohen, Harry L. Hopkins, 
lend-lease bill administrator, and Justice 
Felix Frankfurter as members of this group. 

What is most estonishing in this alleged 
program of upsetting our traditional dem- 
ocratic forms is the part played in it by such 
Englishmen as Harold Laski and John May- 
nard Keynes, of the British Treasury, who is 
generally looked on as the father of the 
Roosevelt spending-into-prosperity technique, 
and which sane Americans call squander- 
mania. 

It was Professor Laski who now has the 
President’s ear, who said at the University 
of Wisconsin in April 1939: 

“Should war be forced upon us and we see 
the old, ugly, imperialistic aims dominating 
the rulers of the democracies, we of the Labor 
Party and the working class everywhere see 
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it as our duty to turn those wars into civil 
wars and remake those governments which 
disregard the working classes, which are their 
foundations.” 

Turning imperialistic wars, so-called, into 
civil wars is what Lenin advised the workers 
of America to do in his “a letter to American 
workers,” 1934. The Communist leader said: 

“The American workers will not follow the 
bourgeoisie. They will be for us for civil war 
against the bourgeoisie” (p. 17). 

Professor Laski, also in one of his books 
pictures communism as an experiment that 
has brought “exaltation to the common 
man,” when, as a matter of fact nothing has 
so completely degraded the common man in 
all history. 

As further proof that the administration 
is drifting into a socialistic government, Mr. 
Pinchot cites these instances: 

“The judiciary bill to pack and control the 
Federal courts; the executive reorganization 
bill to move the powers of Congress into the 
President’s hands; the Black-Connery so- 
called wages-and-hours bill, which, in its 
original version, was a bill to create a price- 
fixing and wage-fixing dictatorship over 
capital and labor; the May bill of 1938, aimed 
at arming the President with full censorship 
of the means of communication, and also, 
like the seizure bill, enabling him to rewrite, 
at his discretion, every contract entered into 
in the United States, whether between 
private persons and corporations, or between 
them and the Government; the bills provid- 
ing for agricultural regimentation and price- 
fixing; the President’s effort to place under 
political control medicine, insurance, rail- 
roads, and other enterprises and professions 
that should be private, competitive, and free.” 

This is all in line with government by 
Cabal to which the American people have 
been subjected for 8 years. 

What they voted for three times was more 
freedom, a balanced budget, a reduction of 
taxation, no socialism, and no war. 

What they have got or are about to get is, 
without a doubt, precisely what Mr. Pinchot 
exposes in his pamphlet—plus war! 


The Wrath to Come 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. STEPHEN A. DAY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 12, 1941 
EDITORIAL FROM THE CHICAGO TRIBUNE 


Mr. DAY. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I in- 
clude the following editorial from the 
Chicago Tribune of August 8, 1941: 


[From the Chicago Tribune of August 8, 1941] 
THE WRATH TO COME 


The Republican Party is the minority 
party, but it represents the majority senti- 
ment in the most important division of opin- 
ion in a generation of Americans. The party 
representatives in the House of Representa- 
tives, recognizing this and the obligations it 
carries with it, have signed a resolution giving 
the people of the country “a definite expres- 
sion of our views on national defense and 
foreign policy. 

The declaration was needed to reassure the 
majority of the people that they have not 


been wholly deserted and betrayed by their 
representative system. 

The position of most of the Republican 
Party leaders, both in and out of Congress, 
has been known, but it had become impera- 
tive that something like united party action 
should be taken to make it plain that the 
party stood by its own platform and would 
demand that the majority party, the one 
which won the election, should abide by its 
campaign pledges as given by the party plat- 
form and by the party candidates. 

One pronouncement of weight came from 
15 of the party leaders. The resolution of the 
House Republicans follows that, reinforces it, 
and puts the party behind it. Thus the party 
becomes by a full expression of its beliefs and 
decisions the party of opposition to entering 
the war abroad. 

Under Mr. Roosevelt, the Democratic Party 
has ceased to be representative of the country 
which returned it to office. Every testing of 
public opinion shows that the people are 
4 to 1 against entering a foreign war. People 
whose votes sent Mr. Roosevelt back into the 
White House and gave the Democrats the 
control of Congress are against the program 
to which Mr. Roosevelt and under him his 
party are openly committed. The program 
is a breach of faith with the people whose 
votes were obtained under false promises 
which they apparently fully trusted. 

The Republicans in Congress, in their reso- 
lution, repeat not only the Republican pledge 
but the Democratic. The Republican platform 
said: “The Republican Party is firmly op- 
posed to involving this Nation in foreign 
war.” The Democratic platform said: “We 
will not participate in foreign wars, and we 
will not send our Army, naval, or air forces 
to fight in foreign lands outside of the 
Americas, except in case of attack.” 

The phrase “except in case of attack” can- 
not be used as an escape clause from the 
otherwise unconditional promise. The coun- 
try has not been attacked. The people are 
not to be cheated by the assumption that if 
we do not at once carry the war into some 
foreign land we shall be invaded, nor are 
they to be deceived by the pretense that since 
these pledges were given them by their two 
major parties conditions have so changed 
that Mr. Roosevelt could not now honestly 
or wisely, prudently or patriotically, pledge 
himself as he did when he was a candidate. 
This is a pretense and a falsity. 

All changes which have taken place on the 
war map since the November election have 
added to the difficulties of the Axis Powers, 
to the resources and strength of the British, 
and have improved the defensive position of 
the United States. Japan, although more 
aggressive, is in greater difficulties and is 
aggressive for that reason. Italy has become 
almost negligible, and Germany, which had 
gone from one easy victory to another, is en- 
gaged to the full testing of its powers in a 
great war. 

These conditions are all favorable to the 
keeping of pledges, particularly of those 
pledges unequivocally given by Mr. Roosevelt 
himself. And yet we have the Democratic 
Party putting forward as its principal spokes- 
man in the Senate such a man as CLAUDE PEP- 
PER, of Florida, who demands that the Ameri- 
can people commit themselves to a military 
and financial catastrophe which this little 
trifler with national destiny describes as incal- 
culable. He talks of the squandering of hun- 
dreds of billions of dollars and of the sac- 
rifice of millions of lives, for years and years, 
as if it were tolerable to the thought or en- 
durable to the flesh. He, speaking for his 
party and his party chief, confronts the Na- 
tion with this fate as if it were unescapable 
and were already upon us. 

There is a design that it should be un- 
escapable, and the Democratic Party in Con- 
gress, dumb or indifferent, paralyzed or hyp- 
notized, is surrendering the majority of its 
votes to authorize war abroad, supporting a 
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and they have done? 
as we have known it and 


about would be buried under a hatred which 
would last as long as they and their acts were 
remembered. 

Fear of punishment is not a high motive, 
but possibly these subservient men will listen 
to none other. The Republicans may be able 
to do no more than present a front against 
the misrepresentatives of a people threatened 
by their own Government, but the Repub- 
licans can do no less. 

The madness of the war party increases 
day by day. It has lost reason. It is de- 
manding human sacrifices and wants-to 
splatter its altars, but there is wrath coming 
and the persons who betray the country, 
sacrifice its youth, and leave it in the world’s 
wreckage will feel the edge of that just anger. 


Attitude of Management Toward 
Industrial Safety 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 12, 1941 


ARTICLE BY GUY CLOW 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article, 
which was written by one of my 
constituents: 


[From the Coshocton (Ohio) Tribune] 


ATTITUDE OF MANAGEMENT TOWARD INDUSTRIAL 
SAFETY 


(By Guy Clow, manager, James B. Clow & 
Sons Co., Coshocton) 

Accident prevention in industry is a di- 
vided responsibility. Management must as- 
sume its share and the working personnel 
must also accept its share. Mutual benefits 
cannot be attained without the assumption 
of mutual responsibilities. 

Speaking from the viewpoint of the em- 
ployer, I would say that the initiative in any 
safety program rests with management. It is 
the duty of the employer to provide safe 
working conditions and, as far as possible, 
minimize the inherent hazards of production. 
On the other hand, it is the responsibility of 
the worker to make use of the safety mea- 
sures provided for his protection and also 
to provide the human element without which 
accident prevention effort is useless. 

We believe that industry, especially that 
portion which is agreed on the policy of 
modern and progressive methods; is living up 
to its ideals as regards safety. Its primary 
motive in reducing the number and severity 
of accidents is purely humanitarian. No em- 
ployer who has kept his standards keyed to 
the social problems of the day wants to see 
anyone of his employees suffer injury and 








monetary losses incident thereto. Where- 
fore, his first consideration in setting up a 
safety program must be predicated upon the 
desire to maintain the physical welfare of 
every man or woman in his employ. Regard- 
less of the erroneous impression that em- 
ployers have no human interest in their em- 
ployees, we believe that this is rather uni- 
versally true. 

Because of the emphasis given to the eco- 
nomic aspects of safety, and perhaps justly 
so, Many employees have gathered the im- 
pression that accident prevention programs 
in industry are primarily motivated by the 
desire to save money for the company. As 
far as progressive industry is concerned, this 
is a popular fallacy. It is true that the 
consistent adherence to safety methods and 
safe practices will save money for the em- 
ployer in many ways. It cuts down needless 
overhead expenses, saves the loss of time 
needed for production, eliminates a lot of 
waste due to breakage and spoilage and brings 
to the employee a peace and contentment 
that is a valuable asset in maintaining plant 
morale. 

No employer, in this age of keen competi- 
tion, will overlook the real value of accident 
prevention as an aid in sustaining his eco- 
nomic status, but in the safety movement, 
these rewards for safety effort should be and, 
we believe, rather generally are, looked upon 
as incidental to the human value involved. 
This is particularly true at the present time, 
when the entire industry of the Nation is 
engaged in an all-out effort to increase pro- 
duction for the nationa] defense. Conser- 
vation of manpower is just now one of the 
prime essentials of the defense program and 
the maintenance of the health and fitness of 
workers is a necessary step in that direction. 

It is not through any selfish motive that 
industry asks employees to faithfully comply 
with safety rules and regulations, and be care- 
ful of doing things calculated to endanger 
their own safety and that of their fellow 
workers As a matter of fact, the real bene- 
ficiaries of a safety program are the worker 
himself, his dependents, and the community 
in which he lives. It is the worker who 
undergoes the physical pain and mental dis- 
ruption due to a disabling injury. It is the 
worker who exchanges the wage his -labor 
produces for the $18.75 per week it is now 
possible for him to receive in compensation, 
or the $21 per week available after September. 
It is the worker who is forced to the necessity 
of curtailing his living expenses in accord 
with reduced income, and it is his family 
which must deny themselves the necessities 
and luxuries made possible by steady work at 
good wages. To him disability means an 
irretrievable loss, whereas it is possible for the 
employer to cover accident outlays into the 
cost of production. 





Burden on Draftee in United States Far 
Worse Than in Canada 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. KNUTE HILL 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 12, 1941 


ARTICLE BY HAL BURTON 


Mr. HILL of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include therein 
the following article. No comments are 
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necessary. The simple facts recited in 
this article are conclusive in showing two 
things: That with prope: equipment 
draftees can be fully trained for defense 
purposes in a period of 4 months; that 
Canada, a part of the British Empire, is 
doing this very thing and that these 
draftees are not even asked to serve 
throughout the Western Hemisphere out- 
side of Canada. 


BuRDEN ON DRAFTEE IN UNITED STATES Far 
WorsE THAN IN CaNnaDA—DOMINION SOLDIER 
Serves But 4 MONTHS; AMERICAN Must 
CovER THE HEMISPHERE 

(By Hal Burton) 

Ortawa, August 11.—In Canada, a married 
man is automatically exempt from the draft. 
In the United States, he is automatically 
exempt only if he has dependents. 

A Canadian draftee need only serve within 
the ocean boundaries of the country. An 
American. draftee is liable to service any- 
where within the Western Hemisphere, which 
covers everything from Greenland to Hawaii, 
and from Newfoundland to the southernmost 
tip of South America. 

4-MONTH TRAINING 


In Canada, a man who enlists in the re- 
serve force, corresponding to the National 
Guard in the United States, is not called up 
in the draft. In the United States, such a 
man is part of the Regular Army. 

In Canada, 4 man who has completed his 
4 months’ training under the conscription 
laws may obtain a leave of absence to return 
to a job essential to national defense. In 
the United States, once such a man is classi- 
fied and sent to camp, he’s in the Army to 
stay. 

These essential differences between the 
Canadian and American conscription systems 
were elucidated today by a group of govern- 
ment officials. Two additional points were 
brought out by Maj. Gen. L. B. Lafieche, asso- 
ciate deputy minister of national war 
services: 

1. The Canadian draftee does no K. P. or 
fatigue duty other than the policing of his 
tent. Such work is left to overage enlistees, 
such as members of the veterans’ guard— 
enlisted soldiers of the last war who attend 
to cooking, sweeping and other services in- 
delibly associated with the American draftee. 

DRAFT AGES DIFFER 


2. No Canadian under 21 or over 24 is 
eligible for service under the draft laws. In 
the United States the minimum age is 21 
and the maximum 28. 

The Canadian 21-to-24-year-olds have al- 
ready built an army of 102,000 home-defense 
soldiers; volunteers from 18 to 43 already 
have provided an army of 100,000 abroad, with 
an additional 200,000 soldiers and airmen 
at home. 

The draft regulations specify that those 
presently subject to call shall be individuals 
not more than 24 years old on July 1, 1940, 
and 21 or older since that time. 

This week end the Government announced 
that the 3 divisions presently overseas, 
plus a tank brigade and corps troops, will 
shortly be supplemented by 2 more divi- 
sions of 10,000 each. In the last war the 
Canadians had 425,000 men overseas. Before 
the end of this war the figure may be the 
same, or higher. 

VOLUNTEERS ABROAD 


Service abroad, on a volunteer basis, has 
brought an entirely satisfactory response. 
The last call, for 52,000 men, brought 50,000. 
That, officials say, is why no universal con- 
scription for overseas service has occurred, 
unlike the last war. 

“In the new type of war,” one official com- 
mented, “where the fire power of a group 
of soldiers is so greatly intensified, 10 men 
may be as effective as 50 were in the last war. 
To date, for us, this has been a war of move- 
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ment, with low casualties. We have sent 
abroad and are training for service abroad 
all the men we need at the moment. If we 
need more, we will call them.” 

The Canadian Army breaks down into four 
subdivisions: (1) Those called for compul- 
sory military service; (2) those who volun- 
teer for overseas service; (3) those in the 
reserve force; (4) those in the veterans’ - 
guard. 

Those in compulsory service receive 4 
months’ training and thereafter are held on 
active duty. Originally draftees received 30 
days’ training and then went into the re- 
serves. This plan ended February 3, 1941, 
when the reserve period was expanded. On 
April 21, 1941, draftees were ordered held in 
active service “for the duration” after com- 
pleting their 4 months. - 

OF DEFINITE VALUE 

In this 4 months, Canadian Army Officials 
believe, a man competent for home defense 
can be turned out. He spends his first 2 
months being conditioned in 1 of the 39 
training centers. He spends his second 2 
months learning a special branch of the 
service, as he may elect—such as artillery, 
infantry, signal corps. 

He learns, initially, how to do columns, 
wear his uniform, army routine, to get his 
infantry training, read maps, fight with a 
bayonet, and to prepare himself for the 
branch of the service he wants to enter. 

“In 4 months,” General LaFleche com- 
mented today, “a man can be brought to a 
point where he is of definite value in de- 
fense.” 

Under the conscription laws, postpone- 
ments may be granted for a maximum of 6 
months to men engaged in essential services— 
farming, fishing, lumbering, trapping, min- 
ing, placer mining, gold prospecting, seafar- 
ing, railroad transportation, or other seasonal 
occupation. 

FIFTEEN TO TWENTY-FIVE PERCENT DEFERMENT 


When ‘a man is called for service he may 
apply for a postponement in writing within 
8 days. One of the 13 divisional boards in 
Canada, corresponding on a larger scale to 
American draft boards, will then consider his 
application. No postponement for longer 
than 6 months is granted, and the average is 
only 244 months. 

If a draftee who applies for a postponement 
is employed in a key defense industry, he is 
given no special consideration beyond his in- 
itial postponement. The shop for which he 
works is expected to train older men and 
women as replacements for such young 
draftees. 

But once he has completed his 4 months’ 
training, if the shop or factory for which he 
works can prove that he is necessary to its 
continued operations, he can be released from 
active duty on leave of absence. He gets no 
pay from the Army while on leave, and he can 
be called back at any time. 

The number thus exempted varies from 15 
to 25 percent in official estimates. 





Extending the Period of Service of Persons 
in the Military Service 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GEORGE M. GRANT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 12, 1941 


Mr. GRANT of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, 
I approach this important matter with a 
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deep feeling and a heavy heart. This is 
a time to lay aside all prejudices and to 
calmly and dispassionately approach the 
subject with one thought in view, and 
that is the well-being and security of our 
Nation. What is best and what should 
be Gone under the circumstances as they 
exist today? Does the passage of this 
pending legislation work a hardship on 
those in service; and, if so, does the secu- 
rity and well-being of this Nation de- 
mand that this hardship and sacrifice 
be required of those who are now in serv- 
ice and those who may later be called? I 
do not accept this matter lightly. Tome 
it has meant much thought and con- 
sideration and many sleepless nights. 
There is more involved than & mere 
affirmative vote. We cannot thus cast 
the issue aside and let it end there. 
Unless we are willing to meet the chal- 
lenge and go further, it is best that the 
House reject the legislation. 

We listen to the war news over our 
radio and then turn to our favorite or- 
chestra or quiz program. We daily read 
of the killing of tens of thousands in 
Russia and China and then turn to the 
comic or sports sections. It is taken as a 
matter of course. But, my colleagues, 
when it is brought home to us, then it is 
a different story. Yes; today, even this 
very hour, American boys, our boys, are 
paying the supreme sacrifice. We are at 
war in many ways. It is poor consolation 
to the members of one’s family to tell 
them that their loved one, who has lost 
his life in training, was not shot down by 
an enemy and that we are not at war. To 
them it is war and their loved one has 


paid the supreme sacrifice in order that 
we may be prepared. 

A relative of mine recently lost his life 
in a Navy plane and a relative of my wiie 
lost his life as a cadet in the Army Air 


Corps. This same thing is happening 
daily to families throughout this Nation. 
The war is being brought home to them. 

I, for one, do not charge anyone op- 
posed to the extension of the draft as un- 
patriotic. Just a day or so ago, in talking 
to a Republican colleague, I learned that 
he had already lost a brother and has a 
son in the service. While opposed to the 
extension, I know that he is just as good 
and as patriotic an American as I. 

It is an easy matter to make stirring 
speeches calling upon someone else to 
fight and die—yes, and to serve. I know 
what war is, I know what it means, I 
know what it is for a nation to be unpre- 
pared. God forbid that the youth of this 
Nation shall ever be called upon to again 
go into battle unprepared as was done in 
the last World War. While never being 
in actual combat myself, I have through 
my limited service learned and seen the 
penalties paid by this Nation by unpre- 
paredness during our last war. I want no 
more of it. I am for peace, but peace 
wiih honor and peace with security. 

Yes, I shall vote for an extension of 
service, but in doing so I pledge myself 
that insofar as lies in my power that I 
will see that this Nation does its duty 
toward these men and their families. 
The veterans of the last war have been 


called Treasury raiders and vilified. The 
Nation soon forgets, but my pledge here 
and now is that as one voting for this 
extended service that I shall not forget 
whatever comes. My personal feeling is 
that we will not become involved in the 
present war, however, we have no such 
guaranty. With a wild man loose in the 
world we must take every precaution. 
We must prepare for peace, not for war, 
and then if war comes we can meet the 
enemy on equal terms. 

I realize that the extension of the 
period of service will work a hardship 
upon many of the men in service. Cer- 
tainly no one can argue that if we were 
actually in war that the men would be 
turned out in 12 months and while we are 
not in war, conditions have developed 
whereby it would seriously affect the 
safety and security of the Nation to end 
the training at this time. While it was 
generally understood at the time of the 
passage of the act that only 12 months 
would be required, there was nothing in 
the act so stating and there was no con- 
tract with any such terms. The act 
clearly states that: 

Each man inducted under the provisions 
* * *  gshali serve for a training and service 
period of 12 consecutive months unless sooner 
discharged, except that whenever the Congress 
has declared that the national interest is 
imperiled, such 12-month period may be ex- 
tended by the President to such time as may 
be necessary in the interests of national 
defense. 


The only question now involved is 
whether or not the national interest is 
imperiled. Each of us must answer this 
in our own mind. 

I shall vote tc increase the pay of the 
men in service after his 12-month period 
of training. I believe this to be right and 
proper. 

In voting for this measure I make the 
pledge that I will support all legislation 
tending toward national defense and 
legislation that will insure those in serv- 
ice the very best and most modern equip- 
ment. I do not see how anyone can 
vote for this measure and stop there. 
You have just begun—unless we are to 
follow through, let us not enact this leg- 
islation. 

We can extend the time of service, but 
my colleagues our first line of defense 
lies on the production line. The de- 
fense and future not only of this Nation 
but of those nations fighting the ag- 
gressor, depend upon our ability to fur- 
nish supplies in ever-increasing quanti- 
ties. This is more important than any 
extended service bill, because we must 
produce supplies, planes, tanks, and oth- 
er implements to help all nations over 
the world who are fighting the aggres- 
sors. If we are able to send them suffi- 
cient supplies, then our boys will never 
have to fight. This is our first duty, yet 
we quibble and “fiddle while Rome 
burns.” If the situation is so acute as 
to require additional service it is seri- 
cus enough to do something about the 
strike situation. I maintain that the 
same power that has the right to draft 
and extend the period of service has the 
power to do something about strikes. 
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Until recently there has been a 
in the number 
when we 


been asked to take over the plant in or- 
der to enforce the union demands. 

A large number of employees failed to 
report at the Philadelphia Navy Yard in 
what naval officials describe as a refusal 
to work unless they obtain double time 
for Saturday. Adrriral Watson, com- 
mandant of the yard, said that this action 
violated an agreement with the union 
that all overtime and Saturday work 
would be based on time and a half. 

Read the reports and look at some of 
the pictures coming from these strike 
centers and see whether you approve of 
the actions of the picket lines. I do not 
want ay repressive legislation, but I do 
want something done about the jurisdic- 
tional strikes over the country and some- 
thing done whereby an American citizen 
who wants to serve his country on the 
production line will not be molested. 
And I know that the boys who are receiv- 
ing $21 a day once a month instead of 
double time at $21 a day want something 
done. 

Harry Hopkins, administrator of the 
lease-lend bill, serving as the President’s 
special envoy to London, in a speech 
broadcast to the British people promised 
the British that the tools needed for vic- 
tory are on the way from American pro- 
duction lines. I want to see this promise 
carried out. 

I do not lay all the trouble to labor. 
Some of it lies with the administrative 
officials and with the plants. I noticed 
just a few days ago that one of the large 
plants was going on a 6-day week. Just 
think! Here we are in what some con- 
sider the worst crisis in our country, and 
a plant just now going on a 6-day week. 
Does Saturday work interfere with some 
of the officials’ golf games? 

Our much-heralded plane output con- 
tinues to lag. Only 10 heavy bombers 
were produced in May and few more in 
the following months. Do we think that 
Hitler is going to sit down and wait for 
us to prepare? 

I have been into the homes of the 
service men of this country. I know 
what a sacrifice many of them and their 
families are making. I recently saw one 
brave old soul who had given several 
boys for service out collecting aluminum 
pots and pans for defense purposes. In 
other homes I have seen mothers grieve 
for their sons who had been in service for 
less than 4 months and who were sent 
to Alaska without even an opportunity to 
say good-bye. What promise can we give 
these mothers? I know not what prom- 








ise you may make, but as for me, come 
what may, I solemnly promise to do 
everything possible, regardless of cost, to 
see that they are adequately protected by 
land, sea, and air. 

If Congress has the power to enact this 
law, certainly we have the power to write 
into the act some definite restrictions as 
to deferments. It is my understanding 
that much latitude has been granted the 
local and State boards in this matter, 
however, the press informs us that the 
National Director of Selective Service 
stopped the New Jersey draft boards from 
reclassifying the strikers as available for 
military duty. If this policy is to be fol- 
lowed, it is certainly sad news to the 
young, patriotic men of New Jersey and 
other States who will have to fill in while 
their neighbor down the street, by reason 
of his having a good job cannot only stay 
out of service as long as he remains on 
the job, but can by reason of his once 
working, stay out on strike and remain 
exempt. If this fair and right? Is it the 
way this law should be administered? 

Let us so operate this law that there 
will be a minimum of just complaints. 
Unless some of the governmental depart- 
ments here in Washington change their 
views and actions, it shall be my purpose 
to introduce a resolution calling upon 
each of them to submit to Congress a 
detailed statement as to each and every 
person that has applied for deferment 
and what action, if any, has been taken 
by the department or agency in recom- 
mending such deferment. We might as 
well be frank about this matter. It is 
common knowledge that many of the de- 
partments and agencies are loaded down 
with young attorneys who have been 
seeking deferment on account of their 
indispensable governmental work. It is 
also common knowledge that thousands 
of these on the pay rolls would never be 
missed; that their particular work can 
just as easily be done by others in the 
department, many of them older persons 
who have been pushed aside by the 
youngsters. It is hard to understand 
just what a young lawyer out of school 
for only a few years and, in most cases, 
has never been engaged in the actual 
practice of law, can do what some other 
older attorney with experience could not 
do. 

They are certainly in contrast to the 
young man who has started a little busi- 
ness and who has to give it up. He has 
to make a real sacrifice. What can he 
expect when he returns with his business 
gone? Not only do we have the men 
who will lose their business but we have 
the man who had a steady job. The law 
stipulates that when he returns that his 
old job shall be given back to him; how- 
ever, in many cases the firm will be out 
of business or, for some other reason, he 
will be unable to secure his job. Not So 
with the Government employees. The 
Government will still be in business— 
at the same old stand. His job is as- 
sured, so why should they be exempt? 

Let us make this law of selective serv- 
ice a real American law with “equal serv- 
ice for all.” 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOSHUA L. JOHNS © 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 12, 1941 


LETTER FROM CONSTITUENT AND ARTI- 
CLE FROM APPLETON (WIS.) POST- 
CRESCENT 


Mr. JOHNS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following letter and news- 
paper clipping referred to therein: 


Avucust 8, 1941. 
The Honorabl JosuHvua Jouns, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. JoHNns: No doubt you have re- 
ceived many letters of this nature express- 
ing the real feeling we parents have for our 
boys in selective service. 

We happen to have a son who volunteered 
in good faith last January because he, like 
most other boys, had faith in his Govern- 
ment—a faith that every real American had. 
Why should that faith be broken because the 
majority of our Congress either don’t know 
the significance of that word or are just 
taking the destinies of this good country of 
ours out of the hands of the people? 

We've been the one Nation in the world 
where faith has been the dominating fac- 
tor—faith not only in our country but in 
its Jeaders as well. Making those promises 
and breaking them as soon as they are made 
surely doesn’t build up the morale of the 
people, especially young America, now serv- 
ing their country. 

We here in Wisconsin thank God that we 
have representing us in Congress men who 
realize what thet group is bound to throw 
us into. 

Our son, a boy whose word is his bond, 
sure has some consideration coming to him. 

Parents pride themselves in bringing boys 
like that to an age where they become good, 
honest citizens—citizens who can be trusted 
and an asset to any community. Breaking 
that faith which they had so strongly en- 
trenched in their hearts is bound to reflect 
in the type of citizens we are building if this 
present mad crowd is permitted to dominate 
the people. 

I am enclosing a clipping which I feel 
pretty much expresses the opinion of all the 
boys now in selective service. 

Yours sincerely, 
ARTHUR C. ECKER, 
Appleton, Wis. 


{From the Appleton (Wis.) Post-Crescent of 
August 7, 1941} 
APPLETON SOLDIER SAYS “POLL” DIDN’T INCLUDE 
THIRTY-SECOND DIVISION 


That the alleged “poll” of enlisted men in 
the Army which is said to have revealed that 
90 percent of the men were willing to remain 
in service beyoud the year for which they 
were originally ca’led did not include the men 
of the Thirty-second Division at Camp Liv- 
ingston, La., was the interesting observation 
made by an Appleton member of this outfit 
in a letter to the Post-Crescent. This young 
man, whose name is being withheld so that 
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he will not be subjected to censure for ex- 
pressing his views, said that “not one enlisted 
man in the whole Thirty-sevond Division 
could b found who had been questioned re- 
garding his approval of extended service.” 

His letter follows: 

“My qualificaticn as a military critic due 
to my status of a lowly private, may be some- 
what dubious. 

“However, I shall attempt to make up in 
clarity and understanding what I lack in 
finesse. 

“I hate to explode any myths regarding the 
intelligence of the enlisted personnel, but if 
I do I am sorry and beg the pardon of the 
officers who of course are supposed to possess 
all the intellectual capacity conducive to an 
efficient army. 

“Some days ago the radio said newspapers 
heralded the fact that, after an extensive poll 
of various Army camps, it was found that 90 
percent of the men were willing to remain in 
service. For some reason which neither radio 
or newspaper failed to divulge, no mention 
was made as to whom conducted the poll. 
Another odd fact was that not one enlisted 
man in the whole Thirty-second Division 
could be found who had been questioned re- 
garding his approval of extended service. 

“After a more thorough probe the same sit- 
uation was found to exist among the sur- 
rounding camps, of which Claiborne, Shelby, 
and Beauregard are a part. 

“Furthermore, not one man questioned 
showed any desire to stay beyond his 1-year 
term. They did, however, without exception 
demand to be placed on the reserve list after 
their year’s service had been completed and, 
if any hostile moves were directed against 
this country, such as General Marshall ap- 
pears so apprehensive of, they one and all 
expressed their willingness to drop all civilian 
pursuits and answer the call at once. 

“Now, just who was questioned in this so- 
called poll and who gave the answers remains 
a@ mystery. This writer has a sneaking sus- 
picion it was the generals and higher officials 
of the varying divisions who gave the gener- 
ous 90-percent estimate. Any person who has 
had any contact with the Army at all can tell 
you that an officer would ten times rather 
have a trained unit under his command than 
a new batch of recruits. After an outfit has 
had 6 months or more of service the officers 
can sit back and the organization will run 
itself. 

“However with a new group of men coming 
in every year, such as the Selective Service 
Act calls for, you can easily see how an 
officer would be required to earn the large 
salaries that a lot of them are now drawing. 
In view of all this it is quite obvious why 
the higher officers are fighting to retain the 
guardsmen and selectees beyond their 1-year 
terms. 

“Any soldier trained a year and then placed 
on the Reserve list is just as efficient in a 
military sense as the one who is compelled 
to remain in active service and away from 
home against his will. 

“You, as a civilian, may not know that thé 
average soldier kept in camp commences to 
decay. His morals become lax, his self-es- 
teem practically vanishes, and his morale 
decreases daily. As for physical condition 
the boys were in better shape 6 months ago 
than they are today. However the good 
general says we are more vital to defense of 
the Nation stationed down here in Livingston, 
more so than if we were back in Wisconsin. 

“Well, he should know; he’s being paid to 
make observations such as that. Still I 
don’t know; human nature is kind of funny 
and you can’t judge a man’s motives by his 
statements or actions. At any rate the en- 
listed men are not supposed to reason why, 
so I'd better lay off.” 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 12, 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM THE MEMPHIS COM- 
MERCIAL APPEAL 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following article ap- 
pearing in the Memphis Commercial 
Appeal entitled “Labor Profits Unlim- 
ited”: 


{From the Memphis Commercial Appeal of 
August 7, 1941] 


LABOR PROFITS UNLIMITED 


Memphis labor leaders, asked what becomes 
of the initiation fees charged workers on na- 
tional-defense projects, have declined com- 
ment or have said that the subject is not 
one on which they could throw light. 

They have a perfect right to withhold such 
information from the public. There is no 
law which can compel them to reveal the 
financial status of their organizations. One 
cannot quarrel with them on that score. 

Still, the incident prompts consideration of 
some important facts: 

The union “take” during the construction 
of Camp Forrest at Tallahoma was estimated 
at $640,000. 

The “take” on the Quartermaster depot at 
Memphis may run as high as $100,000. 

Congressional tax experts at Washington 
estimate that the building-trades unions, en- 
forcing closed shops in the big cantonment 
and other huge building jobs of the Army 
and Navy, collected membership fees from 
many thousands of temporary workmen. 
Their receipts during the 9 months ending 
June 30 have been estimated by authorities 
e: in excess of $20,000,000. 

The payment of initiation fees on closed- 
shop defense jobs is not a voluntary process. 
The worker is dragooned into making it. 

The average individual who makes an in- 
vestment in a business or industry can with- 
draw that investment, either at profit or loss 
es circumstances dictate. 

The only thing a defense project worker, 
who holds temporary membership in a labor 
union at a price in addition to his dues, 
gets out of his investment if he quits the 
union is starvation, for he is forbidden work 
on any other projects. 

The tremendous sums being collected by 
labor unions are a result of governmental 
paternalism which makes it possible for 
union leaders to work their rackets. 

The Government neither knows nor cares 
how much is collected in initiation fees 
and it requires no accounting. 

Contrast that with the position of the 
average corporation, industry, business, and 
individual, who, through one form of tax- 
ation or another, is compelled to reveal to 
the Government the most minute details of 
financial status. Fear of penal confinement 
spurs the reluctant. 

Under the present system of exempting 
labor unions from accounting or taxation of 
any kind, the worker, who must pay to work 
in violation of all the traditions and prin- 
ciples of American freedom, must accept the 
word of the officers about where his money 
goes or petition a court for an accounting. 

The inequity of such a situation must be 
apparent to any fair-minded person. 


The American people are presently to be 
taxed to the limit of ability to pay in order 
that the defense needs can be met. Is there 


labor 
as a result of defense projects, should escape? 
Or, at the very least, be exempt from making 
a strict accounting to the Government under 
whose benevolent protection labor unions 
operate? 

The labor unions’ position that the public 
has no interest in their profits is not en- 
tirely sound, for the public has a very defi- 
nite stake if large parts of those profits are 
being expended for the purposes of main- 
taining legislative lobbies, or are being tossed 
into the kitties of union political friends. 
The taxpayer foots the defense labor bill. 

A move is now under way in the Congress 
to tax labor-union incomes. Such taxation 
would be one of the most healthful things 
which could be done in behalf of the gen- 
eral welfare of this Nation. 

So long as men are compelled to pay for 
the right to work—heretofore something the 
Commercial Appeal had always believed was 
God-given—somewhere along the line there 
should be a very accurate accounting, and in 
view of the strain on the National Treasury, 
a@ substantial kick-back. 
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St. Lawrence Seaway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. WALTER C. PLOESER 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 12, 1941 


Mr. PLOESER. Mr. Speaker, during 
the progress of the public debate and 
committee hearings on the subject of 
the St. Lawrence seaway project, pro- 
ponents of the measure have rather per- 
sistently encouraged the impression that 
organized labor was for the building of 
the waterway. I contended from the 
very beginning that American labor 
would be severely injured, if not actually 
punished by this particular project. 

It will be interesting to the Members 
of this House to know that the follow- 
ing individuals and labor organizations 
testified against the St. Lawrence sea- 
way project before the House Rivers and 
Harbors Committee: 

Edmund D. Sullivan, representative of 
Local No. 1462, International Longshore- 
men’s Association, Lakes district, page 
1191 of the hearings. 

Coleman T. Perkins, president, Grain 
Shovelers Union, Local No. 199, Interna- 
tional Longshoremen’s Association, page 
1194 of the hearings. 

Thomas Kennedy, secretary-treasurer, 
United Mine Workers of America, page 
1461 of the hearings. 

John L. Lewis, president, United Mine 
Workers of America, page 1562 of the 
hearings. 

J. G. Luhrsen, executive secretary of 
the Railway Labor Executives’ Associa- 
tion, spoke for the following organiza- 
tions: Brotherhood of Locomotive Engi- 
neers, Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen, Order of Rail- 
way Conductors, Switchmen’s Union of 
North America, the Order of Railroad 
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ers, International Brotherhood of Fire- 
men and Oilers, Brotherhood of Railway 
Clerks, Brotherhood of Maintenance of 
Way Employees, Brotherhood of Railroad 
ee of America, Order of Sleeping 

Car Conductors, National Organization 
of Masters, Mates and Pilots of America, 
National Marine Engineers’ Beneficial 
Association, International Longshore- 
men’s Association. 

J. T. Corbett, national legislative rep- 
resentative, spoke for the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers. 

W. D. Johnson, national legislative rep- 
resentative, spoke for the Order of Rail- 
way Conductors. 

S. C. Lush, deputy president, spoke for 
the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. 

Resolution from the Switchmen’s 
Union, which was passed at their national 
convention held at Buffalo, N. Y., appear- 
ing on page 762. 

A. F. Stout, national legislative repre- 
sentative, Brotherhood of Maintenance 
of Way Employees. 


A Passé Authority 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THOMAS D. WINTER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 12, 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM THE NEWTON (IOWA) 
NEWS 


Mr. WINTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include the following editorial from 
the Newton (Iowa) News: 

[From the Newton (Iowa) News] 
A PASSE AUTHORITY 


We note that Pearson and Allen of the 
Washington Merry-Go-Round—-a feature that 
is carried regularly in the Daily News—has 
recently gone to some length to set up Wil- 
liam Allen White, the noted publisher of Em- 
poria, Kans., as a sound political critic. 

We cannot agree. 

Mr. White has recently attempted to blow 
the Republican Congressmen of Kansas “out 
of the water” for criticizing the New Deal ad- 
ministration. He even went so far as to say 
that the Kansas Congressmen were traveling 
the Quisling route. Then Mr. White black- 
mails them further by threatening defeat in 
the congressional election of 1942. 

We have a profound respect for Mr. White 
as a writer, a quipper, a good story teller, and 
an author. Despite his extreme age, we are 
inclined to believe that his judgment might 
still be pretty sound in such fields. 

In the field of politics, however, Mr. 
White has always been a maverick. He 
is listed as a Republican in political cam- 
paigns. For the last quarter of a century, 
to our personal knowledge, he has always 
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been on both sides of the fence in every 
campaign. The Democrats have always 
known this. During his second campaign 
for the presidency, Mr. Roosevelt visted Em- 
poria and said many nice things about Mr. 
White. Mr. White, who was supposedly 
supporting Alf Landon from his own State, 
reciprocated notably thereafter and took 
occasion from time to time to chastise Lan- 
don, to the great embarrassment of the Re- 
publican Party not only in Kansas but 
throughout the Nation. 

Republicans have long since ceased to 
consider Editor White as a reliable asset 
in any political campaign. His make-up 
and temperament disqualify him as a reli- 
able and trustworthy campaign worker. 
He blows both hot and cold and no one 
can tell during the campaign which way he 
is going to jump. 

The Democrats make great use of Editor 
White as a Republican authority for the 
reason that he can always be relied upon 
to perform valuable service for them. 

It is our thought that there is still ample 
room in this country for an intelligent and 
militant, though loyal opposition party. The 
Nation needs just such a force at this time. 
The Kansas Congressman and other Repub- 
lican Congressmen of the country (yes, and 
a large number of Democratic Congressmen ) 
are crying out against our own totalitarian 
Government. They are opposed to one man, 
our President, making all the decisions for 
our people. Editor White knows too well 
what is happening right now and what will 
happen in the future under the New Deal 
regime. As a newspaper publisher, he is dere- 
lict in his duty if he does not sound warn- 
ing from time to time as he sees the decay of 
our representative Government. A publisher 
and a Kansas Congressman, as public ser- 
vants, are under obligation to the public to 
point out vigorously the unsound steps that 
our Government is taking. 

While we do not see Mr. White’s editorial 
column regularly, it is our conviction that he 
is guilty of more “Quisling” than the Kansas 
Congressmen if he is swallowing, without a 
word of dissent, everything that is going on 
in Washington. 

No, we don’t want Democrats and New 
Deal columnists to pick out Republican 
master minds for us. 





A United America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOSHUA L. JOHNS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 12, 1941 


RADIO ADDRESS OF HON. FRANK B. 
KEEFE, OF WISCONSIN 


Mr. JOHNS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following address by the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin [Mr. KEEFE]: 


My fellow Americans, it is a trite expres- 
sion that history repeats itself. The shock- 
ing, bloody record of 1916 and 1917 is repeat- 
ing itself today. Hysteria, hate, greed, and 
avarice are again attempting to ride rough- 
shod over sanity, tolerance, love, and charity. 
Emotionalism is supplanting cold logic, and 
wicked attempts are being made by subtle 
propaganda to scuttle the thinking of the 
people of America on the all-important sub- 
ject of peace. 


Men and women in high places, unable to 
meet the issue with facts, are now resorting 
to name-calling and smear campaigns in a 
vain effort to vilify patriotic Americans and 
to stifle free speech and freedom of assembly. 
They would even deny their right of petition 
and, by advocating further bureaucratic con- 
trol of industry, labor, and agriculture, 
threaten the destruction at home of the so- 
called four freedoms they hope to give to 
bloody Joe Stalin and the rest of the world. 

I denounce this effort as un-Christian and 
un-American. I have a sublime confidence 
that the dominant spirit of the American 
people will insist that human freedom and 
constitutional government be maintained 
here at home and that we must not acquire 
ruthless dictatorship here as the price for 
trying to extend our system of government 
to the four corners of the world. I am con- 
vinced that an outraged public opinion will 
force the advocates of intolerance, gag rule, 
and war to abandon their bitter campaign 
and that the recent apology from Secretary 
Stimson to Senator WHEELER is just the be- 
ginning. 

Recent press releases indicate that the late 
candidate for the Presidency on the Repub- 
lican ticket is making speeches about the 
country, pleading for unity. My fellow cit- 
izens, are the American people divided? 
Every instrument reflecting public opinion 
discloses that 80 to 90 percent of our people 
are thoroughly united against the involve- 
ment of this Nation in a shooting war. 

I ask the gentleman, What greater unity 
could he ever hope to attain? Is he in fact 
asking for unity or is he asking that the 90 
percent of our people who are opposed to our 
involvement in a shooting war abandon their 
position and allow the 10 percent to control 
their lives and destinies and their fortunes? 

I say to you, my fellow Americans, that, 
despite all the efforts of organized propa- 
gandists to the contrary, the people of this 
Nation are united. 

They are united in demanding an impreg- 
nable national defense. 

They are united in demanding that money 
appropriated for national defense be wisely 
and honestly expended so as to make na- 
tional defense a reality instead of having ita 
mere blueprint or on order. 

They are united in demanding that cam- 
paign pledges solemnly given to the Ameri- 
can people be observed and not treated as 
mere campaign oratory. 

They are united in demanding that we 
stop undeclared acts of war without con- 
gressional approval as provided in our Con- 
stitution. 

They are united in demanding that the 
administration keep the platform pledge 
upon which it was elected, namely: “We will 
not participate in foreign wars, and we will 
not send our Army, naval or air forces to 
fight in foreign lands outside of the Americas 
except in case of attack.” 

They are united in demanding that the 
Nation keep faith with the selectees. 

They are united in the opinion that morale 
and faith in their Government and its ob- 
jectives are the very foundation and ground- 
work of national defense. 

They are united in the opinion that the 
recent statement made by Senator PEpperr, 
of Florida, in which he stated: “Some folks 
talk about these boys going home. Mr. 
President, they will be in the Army for at 
least 5 years and maybe 10,” constitutes a 
tragic breach of faith that threatens to 
undermine the morale not only of the selec- 
tees but of all people who still have faith in 
representative government. 

They are united in their willingness to 
make every sacrifice necessary to protect this 
hemisphere against invasion from any 
foreign foe. 

They are united in demanding that de- 
fense work be given to the small industries 
instead of having 56 favored corporations 
receive 75 percent of all defense business, 
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They are united in demanding the curtail- 
ment of expenditures for nonessential, non- 
defense items. 

They are united in demanding that the 
Congress function as free men and women 
and that we maintain a government of law 
instead of one of men. 

They are united in their opposition to 
ever-growing and expanding bureaucracy in 
government that is constantly destroying 
and shackling their liberties. 

They are united in their love of country, 
home, and fireside. 

They are united in a common impulse to 
extend all possible aid to oppressed people 
throughout the world compatible with their 
desire for self-preservation. 

Yes, my fellow Americans, we are in fact 
a united people. 

That union results from the spirit that has 
made America great. Make no mistake that 
such unity means craven cowardice. These 
same peace-loving Americans, when attacked 
or when firmly convinced that the Nation is 
in imminent danger, will fight. They will 
fight without compulsion, and the brilliant 
record of our recent past clearly demon- 
strates that the adventurous spirit of our 
forefathers still lives. 

Stand firm, my fellow Americans. The 
Congress needs your help and your inspira- 
tion. I say to you that there are men and 
women in the Congress who still have vision, 
courage, and independence. 

We have not forgotten the advice given by 
the President when he spoke on the subject 
of “peace” at Chautauqua in New York. 
Listen to his words. I quote: 

“Nevertheless, if war should break out 
again in another continent, let us not blink 
the fact that we would find in this country 
thousands of Americans who, seeking imme- 
diate riches—fool’s gold—would attempt to 
break down or evade our neutrality. They 
would tell you, and unfortunately their views 
would get wide publicity, that if they could 
produce and ship this and that and the 
other article to belligerent nations, the un- 
employed of America would all find work. 
They would tell you that if they could ex- 
tend credit to warring nations, that credit 
would be used in the United States to build 
homes and factories and pay our debts. 
They would tell you that Amerca once more 
would capture the trade of the world. It 
would be hard to resist that clamor. It 
would be hard for many Americans, I fear, 
to look beyond to realize the inevitable pen- 
alties, the inevitable day of reckoning that 
comes from a false prosperity. To resist the 
clamor of that greed, if war should come, 
would require the unswerving support of all 
Americans who love peace. If we face the 
choice of profits or peace, the Nation will 
answer—must answer—we choose peace. It 
is the duty of all of us to encourage such a 
body of public opinion in this country that 
the answer will be clea> and for all practical 
purposes unanimous.” 

Those were the words of President Roose- 
velt speaking in 1936 in a period when san- 
ity, calmness, and logic ruled the thought 
of the people of America. We who oppcse the 
active participation of this Nation in a shoot- 
ing war are in complete accord with the 
solemn advice which the President gave the 
Nation at that time. 

We are now in the midst of another World 
War. The admonitions of the President 
were intended to guide us in just such an 
emergency. He was mindful of our experi- 
ences in the last World War. He cauticned 
us to resist the clamor for war. He implored 
us to look beyond, to realize the inevitable 
penalties and the inevitable day of reckon- 
ing. He predicted the course the American 
people would follow. He predicted that they 
would choose peace. 

I say to you, my fellow Americans, you 
have made the choice. Your letters, your 
cards, your telegrams all tell us of your 
decision. You have told the Congress and 
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the President you want peace. Your answer 
today, as predicted by the President in 1936, 
is for all practical purposes unanimous. 
You want preparedness. You want Ameri- 
canism. You want peace, and the coura- 
geous, independent, patriotic Members of the 
Congress of the United States intend to re- 
spect your wishes. 

Who are the ones that clamor for war? 
You know as well as I who they are. Why 
do they clamor for war? Every honest, pa- 
triotic American knows the answer. 

Men and women of America, stand firm. 
We shall resist the rising clamor of greed, 
intolerance, and war. With God’s help and 
your continued support, we shall work with- 
out stint to provide an impregnable na- 
tional defense. We shall insist that in all 
our decisions and in all our deliberations the 
rights of the American people shall be first 
served. We shall demonstrate to the world 
that free men and free women still have the 
capacity for self-government. We shall make 
democracy function here at home. 

While we shall meet the complexities of 
each sad day with a prayer for peace on our 
lips, our hearts and our bodies will be pre- 
pared to make any contribution necessary 
for the preservation of our country. 

We have but one allegiance, that to the 
United States cf America, one Nation, indi- 
visible, and with liberty and justice for all. 


Neighbors and Names 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM L. NELSON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 12, 1941 


RADIO ADDRESS OF HON. WILLIM L. 
NELSON, OF MISSOURI 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following speech which 
I made over radio station KMOX, St. 
Louis, Mo., on Saturday, August 9: 


Let us, my friends, think together about 
neighbors and names. A long time ago, be- 
fore words were wedded by Webster, two- 
root words being joined together as “neigh- 
bor,” meaning “near dweller,” the neighbor- 
hood differed greatly from that of today. 

The frontiersman regarded members of the 
family in log cabin or “soddy,” although sep- 
arated by many miles, as near neighbors. 
This was true even though such distances, 
as measured in time, were far greater than 
now. 

Not so long ago we talked of ferrying a 
small stream. Now American-built bombers 
are “ferried” over the Atlantic. Time was 
when men thought of the near neighbor 
as the one living on the next lot or on an 
adjoining farm. Then came modern trans- 
portation and communizavion 


and other hardy trail blazers, may live far 
away, hundreds or even thousands of miles. 
This may not be a pleasant truth. The world 
may be too much with us. But because men 
have sought to shorten both time and dis- 
tance, it For better or worse, we are 
neighbors to the whole wor:d. As the New 
York Times so well says, “A new neighbor 
has moved in. The new neighbor 
world. He is Europe, Asia, Africa What he 
does concerns us closely. If he is a bad 
neighbor, we shall suffer. If he is a good 


is so 
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near neighbor, as in the Gays of Daniel Boone | 
| Spokesmen for the so-called “war crowd” and 
| spokesmen for the so-called “peace group” 


is the | 





position more secure. 

The frontiersman, wher. Indians or 
dangers threatened, joined with the 
up the creek or across the prairie in the 
that both might survive. It has been b 
“Men do not feel themselves to be 
in days of happiness, triumj-h. pride, exalted 


eastern river section of Missouri, all coveted 
good neighbors. 

The man who, with his family, came to 
clear the forest or break the prairie sod— 
came with rifle, ax, and Bible, all of which 
were used as he sought peace and security— 
raised few artificial barriers. 

Facing danger from without, neighbors, 
near dwellers, sought common ground for 
cooperation. Whether Protestant, Catholic, 
or Jew, mattered little. Christianity, in its 
broadest sense, was placed above narrow 
creed. Politics played small part, artificial 
distinctions, less. What do these amount to 
when weighed in the balance against the 
safety of the lani we love? 

I do not wish us to think entirely of na- 
tional security as determined on battle fronts. 

ness is the best guaranty for peace. 
The United States has entered upon a program 
designed to make it impossible for us to be 
overcome by any foe or combination of foes. 
I have little fear of an invasion. I am, though, 
deeply concerned as to our country when 
again the dark clouds of war disappear. If 
old ideas and old ideals are greatly changed; 
if the home, such as our mothers and fathers 
knew, is lost; if racial prejudice and hatreds, 
too often the byproducts of war, are con- 
tinued, dark will be the day. We must learn 
to live together as neighbors. While we want 
to be good neighbors to the whole world, 
insofar as this is possible, it is very much 
more important that we be good neighbors 
with our own people. When sickness or 
death visits the home, it is not the 
stranger far away, but the nearby friend, who 
helps heal our sorrows. Little does it matter 
how the name of this neighbor is spelled or 
pronounced. So I want to say a word about 
names. 

The fact that one may have a foreign- 
scunding name should not cause us to ques- 
tion his loyalty. A number of outstanding 
Members of Congress have names which even 
try the tongues of the clerks who call the roll. 
On the other hand, I would remind you of 
individuals who possessed fine American 
names, but whose records stand for shame. 
h> arch traitor of revolutionary days, the 
spy of whom every schoolboy has read, bore a 
good American name. The mcst conspicuous 
slacker in the last World War has ° his first 
name the name of one of the greatest Presi- 
dents of the United States. So, in deter- 
mining the good or evil in folks, Names are 
not enough. : 

Speaking of names, there is entirely too 
much name calling. This statement gocs for 
both sides, the “furs’’ and the “furnists.” 


are equally guilty. While on one hand im- 
peachment is demanded, on ihe other there 
are cries of “traitor.” Such talk is harmful 


| now and does not augur well for the future. 


The guilty need a button on one lip and a 
buttonhole in the other 

It has been asserted that talk is cheap. 
This is not true, surely not when unity is so 
essential to national safety. The period of 
peace, for which you and I hope and pray, 
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Unity here at home will help. 

Yet, paradoxical as it may appear, I am for 
war, for a war against intolerance, a war 
against suspicion, a war against doubtful 
“isms” of all kinds, a war against greed, a 
war against narrowness, a war against hy- 
phens regardless of the nationality concerned, 
@ war against gossip, and, lastly, a war 
against plain lying. 

Again referring to names and origins, while 
the country from which we come matters 
little, there must be absolute loyalty to the 
land of one’s adoption. There must be no 
divided love, no divided nce, 

The good neighbor is a good American. 
That name is enough. No hyphen for him. 
Neighbors and names. There are no other 
neighbors like Americans, there is no other 
name like America. Summarizing then, let 
us say, “America—love it or leave it.” 


Politics First, America Second 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. 0. BURGIN 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 12, 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM THE CHARLOTTE 
(N. C.) OBSERVER 


Mr. BURGIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial from 
the Charlotte Observer of August 9, 1941: 


[From the Charlotte (N. C.) Observer of 
August 9, 1941] 
POLITICS FIRST, AMERICA SECOND 

Fifteen Republicans, headed by former 
President Hoover, all of them nationally 
known, and all of them of rather impressive 
spread of influence in another period, have 
signed up to condemn before the American 
public “the warlike steps” which the admin- 
istration is taking, and to see what they can 
do in the way of arousing the people of this 
Nation to have the President estopped from 
carrying the country into war. 

First off, let us say that such a movement 
is abominable and contemptible as an act 
of disunity and obstruction in these grave 
moments of the Nation’s history. 

It is putting politics of the worst possible 
name and brand—partisan politics—first, 
and the destiny of this Republic second. 

These men are Republicans, former Presi- 
dents and former candidates for the Presi- 
dency, men from the leadership and active 
authority in the Republican Party, who are 
trying to lead a purely party protest and 
rebuke, appealing to their political friends 
and supporters of the past on a cheap partisan 








basis, and endeavoring to revive the ashes 
of their own dead Republican organization 
with the fires of discontent over the present 
policies of the Washington administration. 

They intend, if they can, to utilize the 
present crisis in which America finds itself 
for personal and political ends. 

They would turn the fearful emergency 
confronting their country into an opportu- 
nity for overturning the political leadership 
of the Nation. 

They are manifestly out to smear Roose- 
velt and all of those who are responsible with 
him for the steps which have been taken to 
safeguard the security of this Republic and 
to arm it against the scourge of Hitler and 
his mad revolutionaries. 

Their direct accusation is to effect that 
the President is leading us into war; that 
he is virtually conducting already an unde- 
clared war against imaginary enemies. 

They would even attach the label of com- 
munism on the White House, because, for- 
sooth, the administration is willing to aid 
Russia in order that England may be aided 
in further order to strengthen our own de- 
fenses against Hitler. 

All through their pronunciamento runs the 
thread of irrefutable evidence that it is 
Roosevelt they are after; that means that the 
enterprise is politically inspired. 

It must mean, also, therefore, that the 
1942 congressional elections are in their 
minds, and beyond that, the next Presiden- 
tial referendum is also in their considera- 
tions. 

A fortunate factor for the country in this 
detestable adventure is that the men inspir- 
ing and directing it are dead politically and 
don’t know it. 

They are not representing the rank and file 
of the alive and clear-thinking masses who 
fly the flag of the Repubican Party over their 
political heads. 

They are mostly “formers” and “ex-es.” 
That means their day is done and their race 
run and their influence is as decrepit as their 
thinking. 

There is “ex” President Hoover, “ex” Vice 
President Dawes, “ex” Republican National 
Chairman Fletcher, “ex’’ Minister to Canada 
MacNider, “ex” Governor Lowden of Illinois, 
and so on. 

These are men who were vibrant and mag- 
netic in their day, but this is not their day. 
Their places have been taken by others, who 
are more abreast of the times and who. have 
wrested the leadership of the Republican 
Party from its former fossilized leadership. 

These are such men as have their feet in 
the nineteenth century, their heads buried 
in the sands, their eyes set into the past, their 
hearts against the chosen authority now es- 
tablished in Washington and their hands 
lifted against the policies of aggressive de- 
fense which this present authority in Wash- 
ington is wisely adopting. 

While one may righteously feel enraged 
over the meanly obstructionist tactics of 
even an aggregation of political “has beens,” 
one must, at the same time, feel a measure 
of sympathy and compassion for them be- 
cause of their quite evident political se- 
nility. 

It is pathetic that such able men as 
these and men once so prominent and in- 
fluential and wise in their leadership of the 
American peoples are content to abide in 
the past and to be unalive to the new, 
albeit bitter and hate-filled world that has 
rushed by them and left them standing by 
the old gates. . 

Once great men who, somehow or other, 
can manage to ignore realities, laugh off 
the terror that fills up the hemispheres, 
blind themselves to the fires that are con- 
suming the planet and to play with their 
little political dolls at a moment when a 
combination of gangster powers are plot- 
ting the destruction of their country and 
their own peoples. 

Abominable and contemptible, to be sure; 
but sad, in a way, and pathetic. 
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Our Destiny—Socialism or Democracy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Tuesday, August 12, 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM THE DEPOSIT (N. Y.) 
COURIER 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Deposit (N. Y.) 
Courier: 


[From The Deposit (N. Y.) Courier] 
OUR DESTINY—SOCIALISM OR DEMOCRACY 


Frequent and informal discussions with 
many of the so-called thinking people here 
in our own community have disclosed a com- 
mon assumption that the remaining democ- 
racies will have to live under a taint of 
socialism when the war is over. 

In other words, the idea is prevalent that 
we cannot survive the current ordeal with- 
out absorbing some of the poison that has 
stricken civilization. Here in our own coun- 
try, many public officials and thousands of 
private citizens cry in alarm against “ap- 
peasement.” They say you cannot appease 
the monster that is sweeping Europe. 

They say, and rightly so, that there can be 
no compromise with a philosophy whose ulti- 
mate aim is enslavement of the common man, 
But strangely, these selfsame people accept 
calmly the idea of adulterated democracy. 
They propose, after the war, mind you, to 
attempt a compromise with the very thing 
that they now claim cannot be compromised 
with, cannot be appeased—authoritarian 
government. We all know that a Hitler is 
simply the result when authoritarian gov- 
ernment reaches maturity. 

There are, of course, certain powers which 
we must grant the Government to guarantee 
an adequate defense program. Our Presi- 
dent has informed Congress and the coun- 
try that the existing emergency makes it 
necessary to hold draftees in the Army longer 
than the original period of 1 year. Good 
Americans have disagreed sharply and bit- 
terly and have availed themselves of the 
rights and heritages of democracy to criti- 
cize the President for breaking a contract. 
Mr. Roosevelt has, and we think success- 
fully, denied the charge. 

We approve the granting of power to the 
Government to take such steps as that con- 
cerning the draft duration for we fecl it to 
be necessary and logical. However, there 
are certain steps which fail to measure up 
to the standards of necessity. 

Right now in this country we are con- 
doning a compromise with the forces that 
destroy freedom of the individual. We are 
allowing our basic industries, the key to the 
whole free-enterprise system, to be edged 
ever closer to Government domination, ap- 
parently in the belief that it cannot be 
helped in the view of world trend. 

Such a theory must certainly be the result 
of the most feeble rationalizing. We are 
either going to have freedom and representa- 
tive government in this country now—and 
after the war—or we are not. If we try to 
appease the forces of socialism by allowing 
the Government to gradually absorb the 
utilities, the banks, the railroads, mining and 
oil, under the guise of creating a better post- 
war society, we are heading for trouble. We 
will find that our basic industries have be- 
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come mere patronage machines. All remain- 
ing enterprise will be forced to its knees in 
an effort to “get along” in a corrupt bu- 
reaucracy. Labor will find itself caught in 
a struggle between two systems—the free en- 
terprise system versus an authoritarian so- 
cialistic system of the same brand that has 
engulfed Europe. 

We have seen that in Europe power grasp- 
ers cannot be appeased. We have not yet 
found it out at home. 





Selective Service Act 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN J. COCHRAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 12, 1941 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
subject before us is of great importance 
to millions of young men in this country. 
The fact that I did not vote for the 
original Selective Service Act should not 
be taken as an indication of my views on 
this legislation. I came to my conclu- 
sion on the original] bill because of the 
testimony before congressional commit- 
tees of leading officials of our Army and 
Navy which clearly indicated that they 
were not in a position then to either house 
or equip millions of men. True, before 
that vote was taken they had supple- 
mented their original statements. I ad- 
vocated then giving the President un- 
limited power to call out the National 
Guard, the Naval Reserve, as well as 
the Reserve officers, and I did not in- 
dicate that there should be a limit as to 
the time they should serve. Those men, 
during peacetime, had indicated a desire 
to serve in the armed forces of our coun- 
try in the event of necessity and, there- 
fore, it seemed to me they had no reason 
to complain if called at a time when they 
were needed. 

Following the passage of existing law, 
17,000,000 men, using round numbers, be- 
tween the ages of 21 and 35 registered. 
It is reasonable to assume that prac- 
tically all men between these ages reg- 
istered, because of the fact that the 
census figures as of April 1940 disclosed 
an estimate of 16,404,000 men in this 
country between the ages of 21 and 35, 
and the registration of over 600,000 for 
military service over the census figures 
speaks for itself. 

If I had voted for the Selective Service 
Act a year ago I would not vote for the 
bill as reported by the committee, be- 
cause the Congress told the young men 
of the country in that law that they would 
only be required to undergo a period of 
12 months’ training. If I had voted for 
that law I would feel that I had been a 
party to making a contract with these 
young men and I would not now be a 
party to breaking that contract. Of 
course, if we were at war, a different sit- 
uation would be presented. 

I have given a great deal of thought 
to the amendments to the act of 1940 
which are being considered. First, I do 
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not think the Congress should break 
the contract it made a year ago, but I 
do think we should make provisions to 
permit the young men who were called 
and who desire to remain in the service 
say, for 1, 2, or 3 years, as they might 
Select. 

I have been endeavoring to secure 
some figures in reference to the num- 
ber of young men in this country be- 
tween the ages of 21 through 27. There 
is no break-down at the present time in 
the Government agency administering 
this law because of the fact that those 
that originally registered were between 
the ages of 21 through 35. 

The most reliable information that I 
have been able to secure is to take the 
census figures as of April 1940, show- 
ing men between 21 through 27 which 
is 7,966,945. 

As I understand it, there are at the 
present time over 625,000 selectees in 
the armed forces. In other words, you 
still have over 7,000,000 young men 
whose ages are between 21 through 27 
who have not as yet been called. It is 
my view that it is not fair to the 625,000 
young men who have been called to re- 
quire them to shoulder the entire bur- 
den and over 7,000,000 men not be re- 
—quired to do service. Of course, part 
of the 7,000,000 that I refer to will be 
called at a later date, but if you are 
going to retain in the service for an in- 
definite period those who have already 
been called you will not have the facili- 
ties by any stretch of the imagination 
to properly house ard equip a million or 
more additional selectees. 

This emergency, or whatever anyone 
desires to call it, affects the entire popu- 
lation of the country and the Selective 
Service Act should apply equally to all 
those who are within the ages provided 
by that act. 

What I would like to see is the dis- 
charge of those, after they have served 
1 year, who desire to leave the service 
and replacements be made immediately. 
The men discharged would recognize that 
in the event of war they would be subject 
to recall. 

I confess that I am not in a position 
to submit any evidence as to the length 
of time necessary to properly train 
young men for military service, but it 
does seem reasonable to me that you 
can make a good soldier out of a man in 
a year’s time, other than a combat avi- 
ator. One thing is certain, when the 
boys go home they are going to be in 
better physical condition than they were 
when they entered the service, and the 
great majority of them will keep them- 
selves in that physical condition. I also 
think that tens of thousands of them will 
remain in the service; once having had a 
touch of military life it will appeal to 
many. 

There is one phase of this situation 
that should give everybody a great deal 
of concern, and that is to what extent 
dissatisfaction will exist among the se- 
lectees who will be required to remain in 
the service if this bill passes as reported 
by the committee. I think we would be 
far better off if we had 1,000,000 satisfied 
men in the Army than to have a per- 
sonnel of 4,000,000, with over half of 


them dissatisfied. Here is where you are 
playing with fire. I have heard no one 
that contends it is going to be necessary 
to discharge all of the selectees at one 
time. In other words, the period of 
service of groups will expire on certain 
dates, and they can be replaced imme- 
diately by those whose numbers have 
been called. If, in the end, say 5,000,000 
of the young men who have registered 
have received training, the value of that 
from a military standpoint cannot be un- 
derestimated. 

I cannot conceive that the action taken 
by the Congress on this subject will have 
any direct bearing upon what any for- 
eign nation might do or think, nor do I 
care. They certainly should remember 
that we are not at war, and, while we all 
pray that we will not become involved, 
nevertheless, if the worst comes, history 
will repeat itself and the youth of this 
land will respond to the call. 

There is no place in the world where 
the citizens of any nation have the free- 
dom to express themselves as they have in 
this country. The feeling of the youth 
of this country, I thirk, is exemplified in 
a letter I received from a very dear friend 
of mine. I have seen eight children grow 
up in this family. The mother is a widow 
and has a number of grandchildren. She 
wrote me and told me that four members 
of the family were subject to call and 
that she had no objection but she did 
think that one of the boys should remain 
at home, those not subject to call.being 
married. She wanted to know if there 
was anything that she could-do to keep 
one of the boys at home. They all had 
good positions. She stated there was 
not one of them that would ask to be de- 
ferred. Of course, I was forced to advise 
her that unless one of the young men 
requested exemption her application 
would receive no consideration. She re- 
plied to my letter and asked me not to 
misunderstand her as she was simply 
seeking information and that under no 
consideration would she ask for the ex- 
emption of any one of the boys because 
of the fact that they all desired to respond 
to the call. She did say that she felt if 
three of her sons entered the service it 
was only reasonable that one might be 
left at home. 

I assume I have received as many com- 
munications as anyone else in reference 
to this legislation. They are not inspired 
because the language is not the same. 
Many of them urge that I support this 
bill as reported by the committee while 
others take the opposite view. They con- 
tain various expressions, outstanding 
among them being that to change the 
law today when we are still at peace 
would be a violation of a contract that 
the Government made with the selectees. 
Others have listened to some of the 
speeches of outstanding Americans say- 
ing that the passage of this bill will in- 
volve us in war. One said it is common 
to comment that— 

Hitler has never kept his word. Do we want 
to place Uncle Sam in the same position? 


Another letter says: 


If the Congress of the United States does 
not have honor enough to keep faith with its 
own citizens, where is there any honor left 
in the world? 
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Other letters hold that if there is any 
extension of service it should be volun- 
tary. A draftee writes me that he would 
be willing to give up his life for the coun- 
try if necessary and if the time arrives 
when he must return he will do so at once 
but he feels that as he entered the service 
for 1 year he should be released at the 
expiration of that period. 

Writes another: 

My son, married for 4 years, volunteered to 
serve 1 year, which I thought was a noble 
thing todo. He writes me he does not see how 
a Government can expect to develop loyalty 
and all that goes with it by promising one 
thing and then later break that promise. 


Another calls attention to the time of 
enlistment of Canadians, their salaries, 
which I know nothing about, but he says 
it is limited to a few months and not for 
foreign service in some instances. 

If war should come call them back in the 
service and they will willingly respond, but 
let Congress keep its word and see that the 
boys are sent home after their 1 year’s 
service— 


Reads another. 

I could go on and quote other hun- 
dreds of letters I have received. As I 
previously stated, many of the com- 
munications are in favor of the bill as 
reported by the committee and this in- 
cludes officials of veterans’ organizations. 

Feeling it will be for the best interest 
of the morale of the Army of this country, 
I propose to vote against the bill as 
reported by the committee. 

If the Secretary of War as well as the 
Chief of Staff of the Army and other lead- 
ing military officials know now that it is 
absolutely necessary to continue the boys 
in the service, they knew it a year ago 
and it was their duty to have said so then 
rather than ask the Congress to call the 
boys for 1 year and now request that 
their service be unlimited. 


Government Operation by Subterfuge 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. WILLIAM P. LAMBERTSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 12, 1941 


ADDRESS OF CHARLES A. LINDBERGH 


Mr. LAMBERTSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following address of 
Charles A. Lindbergh before an America 
First Committee rally in Cleveland public 
auditorium, Sunday, August 10: 


GOVERNMENT OPERATION BY SUBTERFUGE—NA- 
TION BEING LED TO WAR OF ATTACK AGAINST 
WISHES OF MAJORITY OF PEOPLE—EACH STEP 
TAKEN WITH PROMISE TO Stay OUT 


There is no need for me to outline to you 
the seriousness of the situation we face today 
in America. In the past we have gone on the 
assumption that our country was governed 
according to the will of the people. That has 








been taken for granted as a part of the Amer- 
ican system of life. 

We were taught, even as school children, 
that government by the people was insepara- 
ble from the freedom and liberty for which 
our forefathers fought. 


RECALLS CHECKS 


We were taught that, as American citizens, 
we inherited the right to know about, and to 
vote upon, the fundamental policies of our 
Nation. In the past we elected candidates to 
office to represent us, and not to rule us. 

In the past our President was responsible 
to our Representatives in Congress. And the 
Supreme Court sat, incorruptibly, as a final 
safeguard fcr freedom and justice in our Na- 
tion. Each one of these branches of govern- 
ment, the executive, the legislative, and the 
judicial, was intended to be a check upon the 
others, that our American way of life might 
be preserved. 

But now the question arises whether we 
any longer have a representative system of 
government in this country, whether we any 
longer have the right to know about and to 
vote upon the fundamental policies of our 
Nation. 

We are faced with the stark fact that we 
have been carried to the verge of war against 
the opposition of a majority of our people— 
a war not of defense, but of attack; a war not 
in America, but in Europe and Asia. 

WITHHELD INTENTIONALLY 

We are faced with the realization that our 
President consults our Representatives in 
Congress with less and less frequency, and 
that, while the direct attempt to pack our 
Supreme Court failed, its membership has 
now changed indirectly through retirement. 

We are faced with the knowledge that the 
most important issue of our generation—that 
of peace or war; that of defense or attack; 
that of whether or not the destiny of America 
is to be forged with the destiny of Europe— 
has not been placed before a vote of our peo- 
ple. That issue has been withheld from us, 
and withheld intentionally. 

National polls show that from the time this 
war started in Europe, when Americans were 
asked whether or not we should enter it, the 
overwhelming majority answered “no.” Na- 
tional polls today show that the great major- 
ity of our people still stand opposed to enter- 
ing the war. But step by step we have been 
carried toward it. 


STEPS TO GET INTO WAR 


The administration in Washington has not 
even tried to follow the mandate of our peo- 
ple to stay out of war. Many of the office- 
holders in our Government have made every 
effort to evade that mandate. Instead of in- 
forming us, they have withheld information. 
Instead of taking steps to keep us out of war, 
they have taken steps to get us into war. 

From the repeal of the arms embargo to the 
occupation of Iceland, we have become more 
and more involved. And each step we have 
made toward war has been with the promise 
of the administration that it was for the pur- 
pose of keeping us out. 

Men and women of Ohio: While there is 
still time to think and speak freely, Ameri- 
cans must ask themseives this question—are 
we operating under a government by repre- 
sentation, or are we operating under a gov- 
ernment by subterfuge? If our Government 
carries us to war with the majority of our 
people against it, are we not faced with a 
problem that is even more fundamental than 
war itself? 

SERIOUS CHARGE 


I fully realize that the charge of subterfuge 
is serious in the extreme; but let me recall 
to your minds a few of the facts that lie 
behind it. 

Do you remember how we were told that 
the repeal of the arms embargo would be the 
surest way to keep this country out of war? 
The same people who tell us now that we 
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must go to war, told us then that it was only 
necessary to sell arms on a “cash-and-carry” 
basis in order to insure victory for the Allies. 

They were emphatic in saying that no one 
asked us to lend money, or to send troops 
abroad. It was only last spring that the 
lease-lend bill was passed, again with prom- 
ises that it would keep us out of war; but by 
that time we were informed that we had to 
lend arms in order to insure victory. 


RECALLS PROMISES 


You remember as well as I, all those other 
steps that the administration said were so 
definitely “short of war”’—the transfer of 
planes, and warships, and cannon; the draft 
of men; the expenditure of countless millions. 

We were never told the true meaning of 
the measures the administration asked us to 
support. During the weeks before eiection 
we were told “again and again and again” that 
American boys would not be sent to fight 
in foreign wars. But we now find that inside 
of these sweetened promises of peace lay the 
deadly pills of war and that we have been 
swallowing them one after another for many 
months. 

We find that while the American people 
were promised peace, the British people were 
given to understand that we would enter war. 
Only a few days ago the Prime Minister of 
England confidently told his people that 
America is on the verge of war. British gen- 
erals discuss openly when and where an 
American expeditionary force is to be sent. 
And our President does not renew his 
promise. 

CITES MORE EXAMPLES 


Now that the elections are over, we in 
America ask in vain to be told even once again 


‘ that our boys will not be sent to fight in for- 


eign wars. 

These are not the only proofs of the subter- 
fuge in our present Government. Let us cite 
a few more examples. 

Not many months ago our President told us 
that “convoys mean shooting, and shooting 
means war.” Then, a little later, when we 
objected to the use of convoys, we were in- 
formed that our Navy was not convoying, but 
that it was already being used to “patrol” the 
seas for an indefinite distance from our 
shores. 

The word “patrol” has been substituted for 
the word “convoy,” and possibly the letter 
of the law was satisfied; but whatever may be 
the legal technicalities, the fact remains that 
the American people were misled. 

CALLED “FIFTH COLUMN” 

The hypocrisy and subterfuge that sur- 
round us come out in every statement of the 
war party. When we demand that our Gov- 
ernment listen to the 80 percent of the people 
who oppose war, they shout that we are caus- 
ing disunity. 

The same groups who call on us to defend 
democracy and freedom abroad demand that 
we kill democracy and freedom at home by 
forcing four-fifths of our people into war 
against their will. The one-fifth who are for 
war call the four-fifths who are against war 
the “fifth column.” 

These interventionists, who call them- 
selves the defenders of freedom and democ- 
racy, dare not place the issue of war to a vote 
of our people. They dared not let us vote 
on war at the last election, and they dare 
not let us vote on war today. They are 
afraid to put the issue to a referendum of 
the people, or to a vote of Congress. 

WARNS OF INCIDENTS 


They know that the people of this country 
will not vote for war, and they therefore plan 
on involving us through subterfuge. As I 
said months ago, I have listened to interven- 
tionists in this country argue among them- 
selves about what steps “short of war” would 
take us into war most quickly. 

Men and women of Ohio: The war party’s 
plan is clear. Since this country will not 
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enter war willingly, they plan on creating 
incidents and s‘tuations which will force us 
into it. 

The interventionists know that if our de- 
fense program is extended far enough into 
Europe or Asia, they can get us into a foreign 
war under the guise of defending America. 

They now say, with all the power of their 
propaganda, that we must occupy Africa in 
order to defend America. They say that we 
must control islands lying off the coast of the 
Eastern Hemisphere. They want us to send 
our soldiers to the East Indies, the Cape 
Verdes, the Canaries, Madeira, the Azores, 
Scotland, Ireland, and possibly England as 
well. 

GREATEST BATTLE IN UNITED STATES 


And they know that if our occupation of 
Iceland doesn’t bring on the shooting, the 
occupation of these other places will. 

We are told that we must fight for the 
freedom of mankind. But the greatest battle 
for freedom is being fought right here in 
America today. If we cannot maintain our 
freedom in the New World, we cannot force 
freedom on the Old World 

What is freedom of it is not the right of a 
free people to vote on the issue of foreign 
wars? Where is freedom if four-fifths of a 
nation can be carried to war against its will? 

Where is freedom when Americans ask un- 
enswered whether or rot our Navy has al- 
ready fought upon the sea—whether or not 
our forces have already been sent abroad? 
Where is freedom when the American Army 
is sent to occupy an island of Europe with- 
out our Congress even being asked? 


HITS FOREIGN AGENTS 


Where is freedom when it becomes dis- 
unity for citizens to meet and discuss their 
belie’s on the fundamental issues of their 
naticn? Where has freedom gone when we 
in America are not even informed of the 
underlying intentions of our Government; 
when the agents of a foreign power are en- 
couraged to speak and to travel throughout 
our land, while the same lecture halls that 
are open to them are closed to those of us 
who place the welfare and independence of 
our own country above the interests of any 
foreign ower? 

I will tell you where freedom lies today. 
It lies in the meetings of fearless men and 
women throughout this land—in meetings 
such as we are holding here in Cleveland 
tonight; in hundreds of similar meetings in 
every section of the United States—in cities, 
in villages, and on farms. Freedom for us in 
America lives or dies with the success of 
these gatherings of our citizens. 

NOT ON SOVIET BATTLEFIELD 


Freedom for us does not lie on any Soviet 
battlefield, or on any coast line of Europe, 
Africa, or Asia. It lies today in the question 
of whether or not the action of our Govern- 
ment in America is controlled by the will of 
our people. If we are represented in Wash- 
ington, we are free men; but, if we are ruled 
by Washington, we are not. 

Freedom lies in the support we give to 
those patriots in Congress who still stand 
undauntedly opposed to war, who still listen 
to the voice of the people they represent. 
Freedom for us depends on whether or not 
we are ready to protect and carry it on 
through these days of trial and war. 

The America First Committee has been 
organized by American citizens who are ready 
to fight to maintain the freedom and inde- 
pendence we inherited from our forefathers. 
We have organized to give voice and strength 
to the great majority of Americans who op- 
pose this war. We have organized to make 
their influence—your influence—effective. 

ASKS IMPREGNABLE DEFENSE 

We stand for the right to vote on the vital 
issues of our Nation. We stand for the right 
of citizens to meet and to discuss the prob- 
lems of war and peace. We stand for the 
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right of those who do the paying and the 
dying to also have a voice in the deciding. 
We stand for an impregnable defense and an 
independent America. 

If you stand with us, we ask you to join 
our committee. We ask you to help us or- 
ganize these meetings. We ask you to write 
to your Con and Senators in Wash- 
ington, demanding that they heed the voice 
of the people who elected them, and that 
they in turn demand that the people of our 
Nation be accurately informed of the develop- 
ments of this war, and of the actions and 
intentions of our Government. 

Men and women of Ohio: For 2 years I 
have traveled through this country, 
in opposition to our entering the war. I have 
said that I believe it would be disastrous, 
both for America and Europe, if we took part 
in it. 

MAKE VOICE HEARD 


But the issue today is even greater than 
the issue of war or peace. It is the issue of 
whether or not we still have a representative 
Government; whether or not we in the 
United States of America are still a free peo- 
ple, with the right to decide the fundamental 
policies of our Nation. 

This is an issue that strikes to the founda- 
tion of our way of living, our Government, 
and our rights as citizens. This meeting to- 
night and the meetings like it that are being 
held all over this country, are held to pro- 
test that this Nation was founded on the 
principle of Government by consent of the 
people—an informed people, a trusted peo- 
ple. 

These meetings are held to demonstrate 
our adherence to this principle. If you be- 
lieve in this principle, we ask you to make 
your voice heard by our Government in 
Washington. We urge you to speak, to work, 
and to pray—that representative government 
may not perish from this nation. 


A Vexing Question 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JOSEPH E. CASEY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 12, 1941 
EDITORIAL FROM THE BOSTON POST 


Mr. CASEY of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the 
following editorial from the Boston Post 
of August 8, 1941: 

[From the Boston Post of August 8, 1941] 
A VEXING QUESTION 


There is obviously much justice on either 
side of the controversy in Congress regarding 
extension of the selective-service law. 

One of the things that we in this country 
have been complaining about in totalitarian 
governments is that their word is no good. 
They have no point of honor. They cannot 
be trusted. 

Yet we can recall nothing more solemn 
than our promise, both from executive and 
legislative sources, to the draftees that they 
would not be held in service for more than 
1 year. 

That is one side of the argument, and we 
must not let it be regarded as unimportant. 

The other side is that the emergency of 
1940 has developed and expanded into a 


gle and upon the extent of the emergency. 

But if the emergency is greater, the coun- 
try has to protect itself. The rights of the 
individual must be restrictea for the good of 
the whole. That is the way all law and 
all government works. 

One underlying question, which looms 
large at times, is that the real reason for 
extending the service of our soldiers is that 
they have not had the equipment to be 
trained properly in the space of 1 year. 
The soldiers themselves say that this is the 
reason and much credence must be placed on 
their opinions. 

But there is still another aspect of the sit- 
uation, which, as far as we know, has not been 
publicly expressed. 

The present law is so designed that if a 
man is released from training at the end of 1 
year he still is on the active Reserve rolls 
and can be called back into service at the 
Onset of a new emergency. 

This fact puts a’ man in position of being 
temporarily discharged, but with the possi- 
bility hanging over him in civilian life of 
being summarily taken back into the service 
at any time. 

It means that he gets back into a job, and 
begins to soften again. A few weeks of this 
and it would take him months to get back 
into shape. We humans deteriorate very 
rapidly under soft living. 

Thus, if the soldier is called back he has his 
old “rookie” days of blisters and aches to put 
in again. He does not like this. In addition, 
his sense of esprit de corps is ruined, for when 
he is called back he probably never will see 
his old company, regiment, or, perhaps, divi- 
sion again. 

A soldier, looking at his own future and that 


of this country, knows that this is something. 


that he does not want. He knows that it is 
better for all to remain in his own outfit and 
in physical trim as long as there is any chance 
of being called for further service. 

The efficient soldier is not produced by 
stops and starts. 


Gambling With Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOSEPH E. CASEY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 12, 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM THE WASHINGTON 
POST 


Mr. CASEY of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the 
following editorial from the Washington 
Post of August 11, 1941: 


[From the Washington Post of August 11, 
1941 


GAMBLING WITH SECURITY 


Some very strange arguments are being 
advanced by Members of the House against 
the draft-extension bill. We are told by 
Representative SHort, for example, that it 
would be a “breach of faith” for Congress to 
keep selectees in the Army longer than the 
1-year period provided in the original act. 
Even a breach of faith would be justified in 
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period in any way that it might 
One might argue, with an equal 
logic, that the enactment of a new tax bill 


remember that their first obligation 
keep faith with the Nation they serve. 


whites of Hitler’s eyes gleaming across the 
Atlantic. “Show us the emergency,” they cry; 
and when no one points to a launching of 
ships from some foreign shore to invade the 
United States, they express a willingness “to 
let the boys go back home.” No one would 
be so nonchalant about protecting his own 
home. On the contrary, everyone insists that 
a police force remain on the job all the time 
and most of us complain loudly when it shows 
any lack of efficiency. A nation without a 
powerful police force in a world rampant with 
conquest, revolution, and war, is not likely to 
remain a nation for any great length of time. 

The simple fact is that we are living in a 
time of world crisis. We do not know what 
turn events may take, but the possibility of 
having to fight for our freedom is ever pres- 
ent. Whether or not the menace of today 
evolves into war next month or a year hence, 
we must be prepared to meet it. And that 
preparedness cannot be achieved on short 
notice. In the circumstances, there is only 
one safe course to take and that is ample prep- 
aration for the worst that may happen. To 
gamble with our national security by making 
any lesser effort would be equivalent to put- 
ting a very low price on the blessings of 
democracy. 


Selective-Service Extension 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LAWRENCE J. CONNERY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 12, 1941 


Mr. CONNERY. Mr. Speaker, the pro- 
visions of the bill calling for extension 
of the service of selectees and the Na- 
tional Guard are entirely too drastic and, 
I feel, unnecessary under existing con- 
ditions. 

Are we aiming at another A. E. F.? 
If not, then the General Staff of the War 
Department in advocating unlimited 
service by selectees and National Guard 
men is admitting its own incompetency. 

Because of the tremendous problems 
involved in setting up the selectee organi- 
zation when the act originally went into 
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effect last year, it is conceded that in a 
great many instances in camps through- 
out the country it has been an impossi- 
bility to adequately train the men within 
the 1 year specified. Therefore a limited 
extension of service to make up for those 
few months lost by delay in starting 
should sufficiently suffice. But I cannot, 
for the life of me, see the necessity of 
keeping these men in service for an un- 
limited period, or for 2% years, as has 
been suggested, unless an offensive 
A. E. FP. is contemplated, and I am defi- 
nitely against that. 

To my mind a standing army, in which 
a strong morale is necessary, cannot be 
organized by drafting unwilling men. 
These selectees have no complaint against 
being called into service for a reasonable 
length of time for defense training, and 
were they convinced that a national 
emergency exists I am sure that they 
would gladly serve unlimitedly and their 
morale would be high under those cir- 
cumstances. An efficient standing army 
can only be organized through voluntary 
recruiting, and since the Selective Service 
Act became law a year ago the War De- 
partment has been tax in failing to dili- 
gently pursue its recruiting drive. 

There is no need for such drastic legis- 
lation as this. Under the provisions of 
the Selectees Service Act, when a Se- 
lectee’s training is completed he auto- 
matically becomes a member of the Army 
Reserve force of the United States and 
therefore is subject to recall into service 
at any time the President deems it 
necessary. 

If our national interest is imperiled to 
the extent that we would be led to be- 
lieve, then what are we waiting for? Why 
waste the time we are consuming in con- 
sidering this legislation? Why not put 
into effect immediately this Reserve 
force? 

I have signified upon many occasions 
in the past my utter antagonism and dis- 
hke for Hitlerism and all the other “isms,” 
and I have favored all aid possible to 
those combating these “isms,” but I do 
not want, and I believe the American peo- 
ple do not want, another A. E. F. 





Vote for the Defense of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. THOMAS D’ALESANDRO, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 12, 1941 


Mr. D’ALESANDRO. Mr. Speaker, I 
will vote for the extension of the selec- 
tive-service training because I love Amer- 
ica. I think the time has come when the 
American people and their Representa- 
tives emust stand up and look at the 
things as they really are and not as they 
desire them to be. 

I have firm confidence in Gen. George 
C. Marshall, Chief of Staff, and I place 
great weight on his statement which says 
that the Army would be disintegrated if 


the selectees are not trained for an addi- 
tional time. 

Our responsibility as Americans is a 
great one—that of guaranteeing to our 
children and our children’s children a 
country blessed with free institutions. 
These great gifts and privileges can only 
be perpetuated if each and every one of 
us, young and old, will guard these bless- 
ings as we would our lives, and if we are 
vigilant, so that subversive propaganda 
and forces from foreign shores are not 
permitted to influence our lives. We 
must put our patriotism above our own 
personal comforts. We can no longer 
bury our heads in the sand but must face 
the real crisis in true American spirit. 


[From the Baltimore Sun of August 11, 1941] 
COMPLETE THE TRAINING 


Among the Members of the House who op- 
pose the bill to extend the period of military 
service are some who would count the noses 
of pressure groups in any emergency and 
would vote with an eye single to political 
safety. Some others are so rulec by political 
passion as to be blind to reason. But others 
opposed to the bill, or hesitant over it, are 
d-cent men disturbed by the sacrifice re- 
quired of the soldiers who will be kept in 
the service for a longer period 

These decent men among Members who 
oppose or who hesitate ought to put to them- 
Selves One solemn question: Can anr sacri- 
fice required of the young men of America be 
more serious, more terrible, than to send 
them into modern war untrained to protect 
themselves, or only half-trained? It would 
be superfluous to restate the nature of mech- 
anized war. Everyone knows. It would be 
superfluous to restate the art and science now 
employed in war, or the striking power and 
the killing power of new weapons. Everyone 
knows. It must be obvious to the dullest 
mind that untrained or half-trained men will 
be slaughtered in battle. Can the Congress 
exact any sacrifice of American youth equal 
to that? 

There is no doubt that to extend the serv- 
ice of young men now in uniform or to be 
put into uniform will, in many cases, in- 
volve hardship upon them and upon their 
parents. The original induction in many 
cases involved hardship. But Hitler has 
made hardship the lot of all men. We do 
not have choice between ease and hard- 
ship. We have choice between different 
kinds of hardship. In this case the choice 
is simply stated. Do the people, do the 
Members of Congress, prefer that our sons 
shall have the hardship of an extension of 
service which will permit them to be thor- 
oughly trained? Or do the people, the 
Members of Congress, prefer to risk the ulti- 
mate, terrible hardship of unnecessary 
slaughter of our sons? 

Gen. George C. Marshall, Chief of Staff, 
has clearly illuminated the whole question 
in his testimony before the House Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs. At one place in that 
testimony he said: 

“We have had some tragic examples in 
our history of good men, sound men, being 
involved in humiliating reactions on the 
battlefield, and the very same men per- 
forming magnificently at a later date, when 
they had been thoroughly organized and 
trained. We had such situations in the 
Civil War. In fact, most of the Union 
Army ran into the arms of Congress, I 
think, after the first Battle of Bull Run. 
And yet later on those same men did some 
of the heaviest fighting and took the heavi- 
est punishment in the history of the world. 
But it took years to develop that state of 
discipline.” 

Into that professional military testimony 
must be read the human elements with which 
decent Members of the House are concerned. 
Those armies of the past not only failed when 
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fighting as untrained men and succeeded 
after being trained. They also left in their 
graves great numbers of men whose lives 
might have been spared had the training been 
given before, and not after, initial battles. If 
that was so in the relatively simple military 
operations of the past, no great imagination, 
only simple common sense, is necessary to 
foreshadow the horrors which will follow the 
use of untrained or half-trained men against 
trained armies of today possessed of modern 
weapons of death and destruction 

Responsible men cannot take refuge in the 
assertion that there is no real danger that our 
Army will be engaged in battle. There is 
danger. An overwhelming preponderance of 
opinion in the country has declared that there 
is danger. What else is the meaning of the 
whole vast armament program which is 
quickly revolutionizing the social and eco- 
nomic life of the Nation? What else is the 
meating of the great lease-lend program? 
What else is the meaning of the unprece- 
dented enactment of compulsory service in 
peacetime—an enactment which no one seri- 
ously proposes to repeal? 

There is danger that the men in our Army 
will be engaged in battle. While that dan- 
ger stands before our eyes it will be a sin 
against American youth to fail in any steps 
which will assure their thorough training 
to engage in battle on even terms. It will 
be a sin again t American youth to ease 
the hardship of extended training and ex- 
pose them to the vastly worse hardship— 
the horror—of battle without adequate 
training. It will be a sin against the youth 
who are now directly affected by the pro- 
posed legislation, for in emergency they 
may have to return to the ranks only half- 
trained. It will be a sin against their 
present comrades in arms, for they will be 
left to face the future with depleted and 
enfeebled units. It will be a sin against 
the youth who are yet to be called, for they 
will begin their service, in this time of dan- 
ger, in a weakened and unprepared Army. 

To the decent men in the House who op- 
pose this bill of extension, or who hesitate 
we say: Think solemnly of your responsi- 
bility. For every boy whom you relieve of 
the hardship of extended service, you may 
consign another boy to unnecessary slaugh- 
ter on some field of battle where he will 
face a trained foe. 





Construction of Roads for the National 
Defense 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. PETE JARMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 12, 1941 


Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, my very 
natural interest in both our national de- 
fense and in highway improvement has 
caused me to listen attentively to the 
entire debate in the other body and in 
this, and to consider the matter very 
maturely. My esteemed lamented father 
was a pioneer in the good-roads move- 
ment, and it is only natural for me to wish 
to go along with my colleagues in their 
road-building enthusiasm. It is equally 
natural, however, not only because of my 
experience during World War No. 1, 
but because I love America and consider 
it by far the greatest country in the 
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world, for me to be intensely interested in 
our national defense. Undoubtedly the 
latter is paramount to the former and 
should in no way be jeopardized thereby. 
All of my thought and listening leads to 
the definite conclusion that the whole 
question here is whether the purpose of 
this legislation is national defense or 
highway building. Could I become con- 
vinced that it is the latter, my convic- 
tion that funds appropriated for that 
purpose siould be apportioned pursuant 
to the well-established formula is so 
strong that there would be no question in 
my mind whatever. If it is defense legis- 
lation, however, an entirely different pic- 
ture is presented. I quote from the title 
of this bill: 

To authorize appropriations during the 
national emergency declared by the Presi- 
dent on May 27, 1941, for the immediate 
construction of roads urgently needed for 
the national defense. 


I also quote from the President’s veto 
message: 


One of the major provisions of this bill 
involves authorization of $125,000,000 to cor- 
rect critical deficiencies in lines of strategic 
network of highways and bridges with the 
further provision that these funds are to 
be apportioned among the several States 
in accordance with the existing Federal Aid 
Act. The critical deficiencies in highways 
and bridges that may require prompt cor- 
rection in the interest of our national de- 
fense cannoc be reasonably related to the 
population of States or the other factors 
which enter into ordinary apportionment. 
The result, therefore, is the necessity for 
the appropriation of a far larger sum of 
money to meet immediate requirements than 
would be necessary if these funds were ap- 
plied to critical deficiencies without the ap- 
portionment method. I am unable to ap- 
prove this methoi of expending money for 
the immediate national defense and for 
which I recommend a total of $25,000,000 
without apportionment. Such a distribution 
formula entirely disregards, it seems to be, 
the main purpose to be accomplished, which 
is that of providing highway construction 
in particular areas, and in those areas cnly, 
where there is immediate need of such con- 
struction in the interest of our national 
defense. 


Four sections of the bill authorize ap- 
propriations. All but one of them 
do so in this language: 
for carrying out the purpose of this section 


during the continuance of the emergency 
declared by the President on May 27, 1941. 


I can find nothing in these quotations 
or in the bill from which they are taken 
on which to base an argument that this 
is a road-building, rather than a na- 
tional-defense, measure. Despite this 
fact, I believe every telegram I received 
from our State Capital, except one, re- 
ferred to “a method of allocation which 
has been in force since the Highway Act 
of 1916.” Now, how can the Highway 
Act of 1916, and the method of alloca- 
tion of funds which has been in force 
since that date, have anything whatever 
to do with an emergency-defense meas- 
ure resulting from the emergency which 
is scarcely more than a year old in 
this country? These telegrams merely 
strengthen my conviction that the posi- 
tion of the President is well taken. 
Furthermore, the fact should not be 
overlooked that he is Commander in 
Chief of our Army and Navy. As such, 


he asked for what I regard as a strictly 
defense measure. The Congress gave 
him something different than what he 
requested and thought he needed, and 
it was in sufficient disagreement with his 
opinion of the needs that he vetoed 
the Congressional action. Undoubtedly 
more than passing consideration should 
be given to his considered opinion on 
such a matter, even though the very na- 
ture of the case prevents us from having 
been solicited to sustain his veto. 

My position is that I favor, and expect 
to continue to vote for, the expenditure 
of any amount of money necessary for 
legitimate national defense, but I do not 
believe the defense of our country can 
know State lines and population. I also 
favor the expenditure of any reasonable 
amount for highway construction, my 
conviction being very strong that such 
funds should be apportioned among the 
States according to the formula hereto- 
fore mentioned. I do not believe, how- 
ever, that they should be confused or 
that any other endeavor, regardless of its 
merit in its proper sphere, should be 
thrust into our defense program to slow 
it down or add to its already necessarily 
tremendous cost. As the President well 
Says, “the population of the various 
States in the Union cannot possibly be 
related to the critical conditions in our 
highways,” for the remedying of which 
he asked funds. You will recall that he 
requested $25,000,000 to be used where 
most needed. Instead, the Congress gave 
him a hundred and twenty-five million 
to be apportioned among the States pur- 
suant to a formula in use since 1916. 
This is his main objection to the bill. 
Certainly the critical conditions he has 
in mind could be more quickly remedied 
under the authorization he requested 
than the one he received. Therefore, 
s ice it is reasonable to assume that if 
his veto is sustained today the Congress 
will shortly pass legislation more in line 
with his needs, I am strongly convinced 
that the sustaining of his veto will accel- 
erate our national defense. Further- 
more, I believe that more of these critical 
Situations will be remedied by the $25,- 
000,000 used where most needed, as the 
President wishes, than by the $125,000,- 
000 distributed throughout the United 
States for general road-building pur- 
poses, even though many beautiful and 
delightful highways might be constructed 
by the distribution. 

There are several other angles which 
should be considered. I realize the neces- 
sit’ of curtailing nondefense spending 
during the emergency and of preventing 
the national debt from growing any 
larger than necessitated thereby. The 
people of America are going to share this 
realization, if-such is not already the case, 
when the new tax bill becomes operative. 
I said while discussing the lease-lend bill 
that it would cost much, and that as much 
as possible of the cost should be raised 
by taxation so as to relieve as much as 
possible the burden on our children and 
theirs. The people of America are per- 
fectly willing to pay any reasonable 
amount of tax for national defense. 
Whether they are willing to be so heavily 
taxed for road building and other peace- 
time activities under the guise of national 
defense is another question, 
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comparison on 1929 to 1933 as the good, 
old prosperous days of yesteryears. 
I judge from the telegrams I have re- 


that my State would profit in road build- 
ing by our failure to sustain this veto. I 
can but believe, however, that since we 
have numerous defense projects in Ala- 
bama, the final result will be that we 
would fare about as well by the use of 
whatever money is necessary for emer- 
gency defense highways where these 
emergencies exist as by such a distri- 
bution as this. This is particularly true 
in view of the President’s lack of serious 
objection to the access-roads section of 
this bill. Regardless, however, of what 
the result may be in highway construc- 
tion, our crying need today is national 
defense. Should our defense prove in- 
adequate, I do not see that there would 
be much difference whether we have 
four-lane highways or not. Therefore 
I believe that this highway-building pro- 
gram is entirely out of place in this par- 
ticular bill and cannot conscientiously 
support it. I can find no fault in the 
reasoning indulged in by the President, 
who, bear in mind, is also Commander in 
Chief of our defense. Consequently, 
though the line of least reSistance dic- 
tates contrary action, I shall vote to 
sustain it. 


Abraham Lincoln and The Controlled 
Press 


REMARKS 
OF 


HON. MARTIN L. SWEENEY 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 30, 1941 


Mr. SWEENEY. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most important newspapers in the 
country that is shouting for war and car- 
ries an editorial a day for the past year 
to send our boys to foreign battlefields 
is the Cleveland Plain Dealer. Those who 
do not agree with their foreign-policy 
editorials are classified as “fifth col- 
umnists,” Nazis, Bundists, Fascists, and 








before we started to send aid to “red” 
Russia, they were called Communists. 
Daily this newspaper attacks men like 
Senator Burton WHEELER, Col. Charles 
A. Lindbergh, Congressman HamiILTon 
FisH, and Congressman Martin L. 
SWEENEY, because we dare to expose the 
war racket and urge the people of the 
country to be for America first over every 
nation on earth. 

This newspaper comes by its policy of 
name calling honestly. When Lincoln 
sought election for a second term at a 
time when the great Civil War was rag- 
ing, they indicated their espousal of 
human slavery and editorially made the 
most vicious attack on the character and 
reputation of Abraham Lincoln ever 
made by any publication of that period. 
Here is what they said about Lincoln, and 
I am reading from a photostatic copy of 
their original editorial published Septem- 
ber 6, 1864. 


[From the Daily Plain Dealer, Cleveland, 
Ohio, of September 6, 1941] 


THE RECORD OF THE ADMINISTRATION PARTY 


The bright record of General McClellan 
is in the possession of the American people 
and all the efforts of unscrupulous dema- 
gogues and a bitter partisan press to impugn 
that glittering record have miserably failed. 
No blot or stain rests upon it. But let not 
the defamers of our noble candidate expect 
under false cries of unionism, to turn the 
public gaze from their own past history. 
Like the blood upon the hand of the guilty 
murderess, it will stand and all the waters 
of the earth cannot wash it out. Greeley 
may prate of the flag, but he cannot burn 
up in fire, or obliterate from the memories 
of men his Tear Down the Flaunting Lie. 
Hale and Sumner and Washburne, with their 
coadjutors can never destroy their fierce in- 
vectives against the Union. The shibboleths 


under which they waged war against us, 


“Union savers,” “Dough faces,” “The South 
can’t be kicked out,” “Let the Union slide,” 
“The Constitution is a covenant with death, 
and a compact with hell,” will rise in judg- 
ment against them for all time, and will 
confront them in the last day, before the 
awful tribunal of the Most High, as dread 
witnesses of their guilt in plunging this fair 
and prosperous land in fratricidal war. Lin- 
coln cannot shake off his incendiary declar- 
ation in the canvass of 1858, that the country 
“Must be all slave or all free.” He dare not 
invoke the Union made by our fathers in 
this political contest. He is chained to the 
sectional Union of an Abolition Party. He 
has protracted-this war and filled unnum- 
bered thousands of graves to build up such 
a Union upon the ghastly wreck of that sub- 
lime fabric which the patriot statesmen of 
1787 created. 

The agitations of 30 years on the stump in 
State legislatures, in town meetings, in Con- 
gress, in schoolrooms, in private families, in 
newspapers, and in the very sanctuaries of 
worship by these “wolves in sheep’s clothing,” 
calling themselves the exclusive patriots, bear 
grave testimony against them now, refute 
their pretended loyalty to law and devotion 
to the national unity, and warn the people to 
repose in them no further trust or confidence. 
The lessons of the war add strength to this 
warning. Who can deny that they have pros- 
tituted the men and money freely given by a 
brave hearted people—to eternize abolition, 
instead of to perpetuate the integrity of our 
country. It is a damning fact that cannot be 
killed and buried by all the political bravos 
and undertakers in their ranks. Thurlow 
Weed, one of their own party, admits the fact 
and attempts to cast the sole odium on Sum- 
ner, Wade, and other advisers of Lincoln. The 
latter gentleman must bear his full share of 
reproach. The people made him their chief 
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agent. They hold him responsible for the 
terrible abuse of that high trust. Let the 
people then judge the Baltimore nominee and 
the men who nominated him by their past 
record, and put their \erdict of censure upon 
it, with a weight like the seal of Solomon, in 
the November election. 


WHO IS RESPONSIBLE 


For the withdrawal of McDowell’s Corps, 
and the abandonment of the seige of Rich- 
mond?—Abraham Lincoln. 

Who is responsible for Pope’s defeat at 
Manassas?—Abraham Lincoln. 

Who is responsible for cheating the coun- 
try of the fruits of the glorious victory of 
Antietam?—Abraham Lincoln. 

Who is responsible for the slaughter and 
= at Fredericksburg?—Abraham Lin- 
coln. 

Who is responsible for the terrible havoc 
and disaster at Chancellorsville?--Abraham 
Lincoln. 

Who is responsible for the overland route 
entitled, “My Plan,” by which 125,000 men 
were lost?—Abraham Lincoln. 

Who is respcnsible for the present occu- 
pation of Mexico by an Austrian usurper?— 
Abraham Lincoln. 

Who is responsible for keeping our soldiers 
in southern prisons, unless Negroes were con- 
sidered equal to white men?—Abraham Lin- 
coln. 

Who caused the illegal arrests, suspension 
of judicial writs, suppression of newspapers, 
interference with elections in northern 
States, and manifold other violations of the 
constitutional law of the land?—Abraham 
Lincoln. 

Who stands like a specter of death in the 
way of an honorable peace with the Union 
restored?—Abraham Lincoln. 

Who is Abraham Lincoln? 

A third-rate lawyer from Springfield, Il., 
who once kept a whisky still up a hollow, 
split 3,000 rails, now splits the American 
Union, and cails for Negro songs on a crim- 
son battlefield, yet has the audacity to aspire 
again to the Chief Magistracy of this great 
Republic. 

OH! DON’T! 

Some of the Republican journals are find- 
ing fault with General McClellan’s personal 
appearance. This is refreshing even for Sep- 
tember. But, oh, shades of Apollo, Hyperion, 
and Adonis, what shall be said of the form 
and face of the present incumbent of the 
White House. 

We reient. 
the subject. 


Mr. Speaker, you will notice that they 
even made a disgraceful reference to his 
profile and appearance. What an insult 
to the Great Emancipator whose picture 
adorns the walls of every schoolroom in 
America and whose features are im- 
printed on our currency and the coin of 
the realm. 

In another issue of the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer on September 13, 1864, and I read 
from an authentic photostat of the orig- 
inal article of that day. Lincoln is re- 
ferred to— 
as a miserable failure, a coarse, filthy joker, 
a disgusting politician, a mean, cunning and 
cruel tyrant, and the shame and disgrace of 
the Nation. 


The people of Cleveland, Ohio, will re- 
call the vile and brutal attack made by 
Cleveland Plain Dealer and other Cleve- 
land papers upon the beloved late mayor, 
Tom L. Johnson, in his magnificent fight 
against special privilege. 

Today in Cleveland this newspaper 
which also financially controls the Cleve- 
land News is joined with the Scripps- 
Howard newspaper, the Cleveland Press, 
in violation of the Sherman and Clayton 


It would be cruelty to pursue 
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Antitrust Acts. This monopoly, in viola- 
tion of law, compels the advertisers and 
readers who use the newspapers to pay 
“through the nose” by a uniform exorbi- 
tant rate of display and classified adver- 
tisements and a uniform price for the 
sale of their papers. 

All of the Cleveland newspapers pose 
as moralists in the community and vilify 
and insult every public official who will 
not take orders from them. Witness their 
brutal campaign against the late Sheriff 
Martin L. O’Donnell which resulted in his 
death. They condemn bingo playing and 
crap shooting as immoral but think noth- 
ing of influencing the Department of Jus- 
tice to fix the case of their lawyer who 
ran afoul of the law in secking to make 
a fraudulent income-tax return. I might 
say that they were successful in this fix 
and their lawyer was saved from a crim- 
inal indictment which might have sent 
him to a Federal penitentiary. They re- 
fused to expose the vendors of worthiess 
Alleghany stock because some of them 
were in on the racket. They shout about 
crime waves which everybody condemns 
but they should be reminded that any 
gangster problem we have in Cleveland 
stems from the time a few years back 
when during their circulation wars these 
newspapers placed in the hands of boys 
16 and 18 years of age guns and black- 
jacks which resulted in bodily injury to 
these youngsters and in one case resulted 
in the murder of a 17-year-old boy. 

In the best organized town in the 
country they constantly smear the or- 
ganized labor movement. They forget 
that labor which supports these metro- 
politan newspapers can destroy them 
overnight if they ever entered into a 
campaign to withhold their patronage 
from the papers and the few department 
stores that control them. 

Some of us in public life have felt their 
lash because we voted for the soldiers’ 
bonus, collective bargaining, and opposed 
wage cuts for Federal employees that 
were unjustified. 

For the past few years their control 
has reached into the city government of 
Cleveland. Editors, not a mayor, are run- 
ning the affairs of Cleveland. They cover 
up the mistakes and i.regularities of the 
present administration in power, and at- 
tempt to dictate to political leaders of 
both parties. Thank God the people of 
Cleveland have caught up to the con- 
trolled press in their city. Every sus- 
Picion points to the fact that they were 
subsidized in the last World War, and in 
the present world crisis suspicion again 
indicates that they are once more subsi- 
dized. They have been known in the 
past to stir up religious and racial in- 
tolerance in what was once the most tol- 
erent city in the country. 

These newspapers continue to pay their 
editors salaries equal to that of the Pres- 
ident of the United States. The editor 
of the Plain Dealer receives $75,000 per 
year and the business manager gets 
$240,000 per year. Other papers pay 
comparable salaries to their editors and 
managers. 

Despite the huge profits and large sal- 
aries paid to personnel by the newspapers 
they were cruel enough to drive the news- 
boys off the streets of Cleveland 1 year 
ago because they refused to pay a fraction 
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of a cent on street sales and refused to 
recognize the Newsboys’ Union. 

Mr. Speaker, the people of Cleveland 
have a chance this year to break the 
power of the controlled press. This will 
be an important issue in the municipal 
campaign of 1941. “The people versus 
newspaper control of our city govern- 
ment” is a timely and necessary slogan. 

Public officials who are courageous 
enough to give battle will be deliberately 
cartooned, misrepresented, and ridiculed 
by their $75,000-a-year editors but when 
this occurs there will always be the con- 
solation “look at what they said about 
Lincoln.” 


Proposed Arkansas Valley Authority 
Endorsed by High Government Of- 
ficials—All the Nation’s Hydroelectric 
Power Must Be Developed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLYDE T. ELLIS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 12, 1941 


Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Speaker, the pro- 
posed Arkansas Valley Authority has re- 
ceived the endorsement of practically 
every high official in the Government of 
the United States—including President 
Roosevelt. 

The Committee on Rivers and Harbors, 
of which I am a member, has just com- 
pleted hearings on the St. Lawrence sea- 
Way project. Certain statements and en- 
dorsements were made at this hearing 
which I feel are important enough to re- 
peat here. 


WILLIAM S. KNUDSEN 


I quote a question which I propounded 
to Director General William S. Knudsen, 
of the Office of Production Management, 
and his answer: 


Mr. Exuis. Assuming that the Arkansas 
Valley Authority, which is on the Arkansas, 
St. Lawrence, Red, and White Rivers on the 
west side of the Mississippi, would produce 
about as much power as the Tennessee— 
the bill is pending before this committee— 
based on what you have said just now, do 
I understand you are in favor of that project 
also? 

Mr. KNupDSEN. Yes (p. 828). 


Said Mr. Knudsen, also: 


I don’t believe we will ever have power 
enough in the United States. The country 
is growing so fast, the population is increas- 
ing and there is more and more demand for 
power every day. And if we have the power, 
why should we not use it? I think it was 
Mr. Coolidge 

Mr. Donpero. Mr. Knudsen. I didn’t quite 
understand you. Who was it you quoted? 

Mr. KNuDSEN. I think it was Mr. Coolidge 
who at one time said he wanted to save the 
people, and the more power you have the 
more people you save. 

Hydroelectric power has its advantages. 
While the first cost is heavy, it is cheaper 
to produce. Nobody can produce steam 
power at the cost of hydroelectric power, and 


wherever it is available, it seems to me we 
ought to take advantage of it, There would 
still be room for the use of all the steam 
power we could make. The distance of 
transmission, of course, makes it nrg 
in certain places to have steam power. 
cdhes sauna ten: Seana ieee Saeneee one 
and I think that every available fuel, and 
every available opportunity for power should 
be developed to the fullest extent. 

Our defense industries are in constant 
need of more power. We work with the 
Federal Power Commission, and with the 
Department of the Interior to round up all 
the available power we can get, and we are 
constantly looking forward to see where we 
will have more available power, because, as 
you understand, the chemical and electro- 
lytic process have been vastly developed 
during the last 20 years, and [ look for still 
greater forward development in the next 
20 years. 

So we need power; we need power for 
manufacturing; we need power for civilian 
use, and wherever we can obtain such power 
at low cost, [ think we should take advan- 
tage of the opportunity. 

* * There is going to be a demand 
for power in the United States Even after 
the emergency is over, I think there is go- 
ing to be a greater demand for power, and 
I think that any investment you can make 
in power for the future is a good invest- 
ment for the United States and for the 
future of the United States (pp. 812-813). 

I say I am not a power engineer, nor can I 
pose as a power expert, but I bought a great 
deal of power during my 20 years with Gen- 
eral Motors, and my 10 years with Mr. Ford. 
Whenever I bought water power I got it 
cheaper than I could get steam power, even 
if I generated that steam power myself (p. 
820). 

SECRETARY STIMSON 


Congressman SmirH of Washington 
propounded to Secretary of War, Henry 
L. Stimson, certain questions which I 
quote together with the Secretary’s an- 
swers: 


Mr. SmirH. But are you of the opinion, 
Mr. Secretary, that the generation of power 
and making it available to our Government, 
a large block of power, would be a very 
valuable factor in the prosecution of any 
war which we might have to enter? 

Secretary Stimson. With that I heartily 
agree. 

Mr. Smrru. Is it not a fact that Germany, 
starting with the Hitler regime, has devel- 
oped all of the available hydroelectric power 
within Germany and now, since the outbreak 
of the war, is doing the same thing in all of 
the conquered countries under her sover- 
eignty at this time? 

Secretary Stimson. Well, I cannot state the 
extent to which she has done it, but I un- 
derstand she is making great steps in that 
direction (p. 10). 


SECRETARY KNOX 


On the question of whether the proj- 
ects of the A. V. A. could be completed 
in time to be of assistance in this emer- 
gency, I quote a statement of the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, Frank Knox: 


It is driven home to me with the close 
application I must give to the subject of sea 
power that we are going to live in a dis- 
turbed world for a long time, no matter 
what the outcome of the war may be, and 
in that world which is out of balance and 
struggling for a new and secure footing the 
control of the seas is going to be of im- 
mense importance (p. 95). 


On the same point, Secretary of War 
Stimson said: 


There is a very good chance, a very strong 
chance, in my opinion, of the emergency 
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lasting long enough to enable this country 
to reap the benefits of this construction of 
the seaway (Four Years, p. 6). 


Incidentally, the following dialogue is 
interesting: 

Mr. Exuis. But do you think it would be 
possible to do any of this shipbuilding up 
and down the Mississippi River? 

Knox. Yes; I am going to do so. 

Mr. Ex.is. I hope you do, and particularly 
along the eastern border of Arkansas. 
gone? Knox. I cannot answer as to 
merce On the Arkansas River (p. 

11). 


SECRETARY OF COMMERCE JESSE JONES 


Following is a question which I pro- 
pounded to the Secretary of Commerce, 
Jesse Jones, and his answer: 


Mr. Ex.is. Mr. Secretary, you are also in 
favor of opening up such rivers of the coun- 
try as can be opened up—naturally, I have 
in mind those in the Arkansas country—for 
navigation also, where that can feasibly be 
done, are you not? 

Secretary Jones. Yes, sir; 1 have said that 
(p. 298). 

CHAIRMAN OLDS 


Chairman Leland Olds, of the Federal 
Power Commission, stated: 


I think every hydroelectric development 
Wwe can make at the present time is going to 
strengthen this country in its defense pro- 
gram (p. 347). 


Said he also: 


Today Germany can command, or it will 
be commanding within the next 2 years, 
about 200,000,000,000 kilowatt-hours of elec- 
tric energy. Our last year’s production in 
this country was about 144,000,000,000 (p. 
330). 


Quoting again from Chairman Olds: 


Our power flood-contro] division has been 
working frequently with the United States 
Corps of Engineers on these multiple-purpose 
river plants, and it is surprising how much 
good water power you can still find west of 
the Mississippi; that is, between the Missis- 
sippi and the Rockies. Among other things, 
we find very excellent hydro power in the 
streams of Arkansas, particularly the White 
River, where the developments at Table Rock, 
Bull Shoals, and Norfolk combined would 
give you primary power in a very consider- 
able quantity (pp. 350-351). 


JULIUS H BARNES 


Julius H. Barnes, three times president 
of the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, gave his indorsement, and I quote 
the following dialogue: 


Mr. E.tis. When were you last president of 
the United States Chamber of Commerce? 

Mr. Barnes. I was president in 1929, 1930, 
1931. 

Mr. Exuts. And are you now connected with 
the chamber in any way? 

Mr. Barnes. No. 

Mr. E.tuis. You know, do you not, that the 
United States Chamber of Commerce has con- 
demned, or failed to prove, or has disap- 
proved, this project? 

Mr. Barnes. I do, and I differ with the 
chamber’s expressions. 

Mr. Euuis. So do I. You know, too, that 
the United States Chamber of Commerce has 
disapproved the proposed Arkansas Valley 
Authority development and other similar de- 
velopments? 

Mr. Barnes. Is the Arkansas Valley largely 
a@ power or an irrigation project? 

Mr. Exuis. Similar to the T. V. A.; power, 
navigation, flood control, and reclamation. 
Do you know that they condemned that, too? 








Mr. Barnes. I do not know it; but I would 
not be surprised. 

Mr. ELtis. Well, I am telling you that they 
have, and I am not surprised; but would you 
disagree with them on that score? 

Mr. Barnes. I think I would (p. 316). 


ROOSEVELT ENTHUSIASTIC 


Several times lately President Roose- 
velt has discussed the Arkansas Valley 
proposal with congressional leaders. On 
July 16 he discussed it with Senators Nor- 
RIs and Stewart and Congressman KE- 
FAUVER and told them he hoped to get it 
passed at this session. On August 2 he 
told Congressman JoHN RANKIN that the 
authority bill must be passed. 

STATUS OF A. V. A. BILL 


The A. V. A. bill, now pending before 
the Rivers and Harbors Committee, was 
referred in regular order to the various 
Government departments. They in turn 
made their reports to the National Re- 
sources Planning Board and the Bureau 
of the Budget. Mr. Roosevelt requested 
Harold Smith, Director of the Budget, to 
make a study of the reports, endeavor to 
work out any differences, and report back 
to him. There are questions of adminis- 
tration on which the departments have 
not agreed, sut I am hopeful that a deci- 
sion may be reached and that hearings 
may be had before the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors within a few weeks. 

What a blessing it would have been if 
we could have had the A. V. A. in opera- 
tion at this time. 





Simon Bolivar Anniversary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MARTIN J. KENNEDY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 4, 1941 


Mr. MARTIN J. KENNEDY. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing letter of President Roosevelt and 
address of Frederick E. Hasler, president, 
Pan American Society, at ceremonies in 
observance of the one hundred and fifty- 
eighth anniversary of the birth of Gen. 
Simon Bolivar, held at the statue of the 
liberator in Central Park, New York, 
Thursday, July 24. 

The observance of the birthday of the 
Great Liberator, which is a time-honored 
custom of the Pan American Society, was 
of especial significance this year because 
of events in Europe and the Far East and 
their possible effect on the welfare of the 
United States and our sister republics to 
the south. 

The society, which is the oldest non- 
governmental organization in this coun- 
try devoted to the development of true 
friendship and better understanding be- 
tween the 21 Pan American nations, is 
doing splendid work in supplementing the 
good-neighbor policy of our Government. 
Its membership, numbering 1,000, is 
made up of representative men in the 
United States and Latin America who are 
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working to make and keep the bond be- 
tween these nations so sound in principle 
and of such mutual advantage that it 
will grow stronger and more precious 
with the passing years. The society and 
its officers—Mr. Hasler, in particular— 
deserve our thanks for the many fine 
things they are doing. 

The celebration began with a lunch- 
eon held by the society at the Hotel 
Bolivar, 230 Central Park West. The 
consuls of 14 Latin-American Republics 
were present at the lunch, and Dr. Luis 
Fernando Guachalla, Bolivian Minister 
to the United States, had come from 
Washington to attend it. From there 
the guests marched to the Bolivar stat- 
ute. ‘They were preceded by a United 
States Army Band, two rifle platoons of 
the military police, and a color guard 
from Fort Jay, Governors Island, carry- 
ing the 21 flags of the American nations. 
The band played the anthems of the 
American Republics. Wreaths bearing 
their colors were placed at the foot of 
the statute by Dr. Guachalla, Mr. Hasler, 
and various Latin-American organiza- 
tions. Dr. Guachalla spoke in Spanish 
of Bolivar’s achievements. 

President Roosevelt, recognizing the 
importance of the occasion, wrote the 
following letter, which was read by Mr. 
Hasler: 

THE Wuire Hovse, 
Washington, July 18, 1941. 

Dear Mr. Haster: Not the weakest among 
the many bonds which unite the American 
republics is the memory of the great men 
throughout the continent who led the 
struggle for the achievement of the inde- 
pendence of the 21 sovereign nations of 
America. The life and deeds of Simon 
Bolivar and of the other heroes of the lands 
to the south of us are becoming constantly 
better known in the United States. Con- 
versely, the achievements of George Wash- 
ington and of those who labored at his side 
to found our Republic are from year to year 
the subject of more widespread interest and 
study in the other American republics. The 
resulting development of a body of shared 
knowledge regarding noble and heroic ef- 
forts directed toward common goals is a 
source of strength and vitality in the de- 
velopment of our relations. 

It is, therefore, with particular pleasure 
that I send this message of greeting on the 
anniversary of the birth of Simon Bolivar. I 
wish that it were possible for me to be with 
you at the statue of that great man and join 
with you in paying tribute to his memory. 
His ideal of continental solidarity is con- 
stantly before us in these tragic times; it en- 
courages and stimulates us in the develop- 
ment of the defenses of our hemisphere 
against the perils which threaten it. 

Very sincerely yours, 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 

FREDERICK E. HASLER, EsqQ., 

President, Pan American Society, 
New York, N. Y. 


Mr. Hasler delivered the following 
timely and impressive address: 


It is in a spirit of deep humility and ven- 
eration that we meet today to honor the 
memory of one of the world’s greatest sol- 
diers, statesmen, and patriots—Simon Bolivar, 
the great liberator and father of Pan-Ameri- 
canism. No word or act of ours can add to 
the luster of his sainted memory, but, with 
each passing year we gain a new conception 
of how his life and achievements influenced 
the destiny of a great continent and still 
shine as a guiding star over the whole West- 
ern Hemisphere. 

How shall we measure the greatness, the 
nobility, the self-abnegation of Simon Boli- 
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var? He was a mighty warrior, an inspiring 
leader, a tireless crusader for the right of hu- 
manity, a brilliant statesman with vision, a 
man who willingly sacrificed inherited wealth, 
social position, and official prestige so that he 
might serve his fellow men. As a result of 


-his lifelong efforts, when the short life span 


of his 47 years passed, he bequeathed to fu- 
ture generations the precious heritage to 
enjoy and to protect liberty. 

Like other great men who had unselfishly 
served humanity, he died a disillusioned man, 
with his great plan, an alliance of the nations 
of the New World, ruined by the indifference, 
suspicion, selfishness, and lack of vision of 
men then in power. 

Bolivar was gifted with a vision that was 
almost superhuman. Picture, if you can, a 
man whose mind was so brilliant that he could 
gage the ruthless ambitions of men of fu- 
ture generations so accurately that he fore- 
saw the cataclysm which Hitler today is forc- 
ing upon the world. Such a mind was Simon 
Bolivar’s. He envisaged the day when his 
New World would be called upon to save the 
Old World. That day has arrived. He out- 
lined the formula by which this salvation 
might be accomplished and the forces of evil 
might be routed. Let me read you Bolivar’s 
own words, as quoted by John Jennings in 
his book, Call the New World: 

“From the very start of my career,” Bolivar 
said, “this has been my dream; the thing for 
which I have fought above ali else—a free 
and independent America, united in the in- 
terests of democracy, upholding liberty be- 
fore the world; not an America welded into a 
single great nation, mind you, for that I 
recognize is impossible, but a great federa- 
tion of independent States, each sovereign 
in itself, yet together upholding the prin- 
ciple of freedom in a world that would stamp 
it out. This has been my dream of (Latin) 
America. I had not dared to hope that you 
of the North would join in it. Now, by the 
words of your President, this dream is en- 
larged and made possible. One day, my 
friend, mark well my words, it will fall to 
the New World to uphold and defend the 
civilization which has already begun to decay 
in the Old. And only by such union will 
that be accomplished!” 

Is it any wonder that the memory of Boli- 
var is dear to us? Today we raise our faces 
in devotion before this shrine of liberty 
which symbolizes his mighty deeds and in- 
spired words. 

If some of our statesmen who were con- 
temporaries of Bolivar had possessed his 
knowledge and distrust of European politics 
and his vision, and if they had been guided 
by his knowledge, the Western Hemisphere 
could have been unified and made invulner- 
able, both economically and in a military 
sense, and we would not have to worry about 
the threat of invasion, as we are worrying 
today. The Western Hemisphere could have 
become so strong that no nation or group of 
nations would have thought of attacking or 
even threatening us. 

Some statesmen of Bolivar’s day, for selfish 
or other reasons, refused to see the dangers 
which the Great Liberator so clearly saw. We 
have a parallel to that situation in the 
United States today. Bolivar was threatened 
and had to fight hard in his efforts to do 
what was best for the welfare and safety of 
the people he loved. Today, our President is 
being attacked and his motives impugned by 
the Quislings of this country, in public Office 
and out, who, by undermining public confi- 
dence, morale, and loyalty, are in effect sabo- 
taging our defense effort and playing into 
Hitler’s hands. 

The pity of it. Civilization, freedom, and 
democracy are smothered in smoking ruins 
in most of Europe and the Western Hemis- 
phere is certain to be the next coveted goal 
of the pagan hordes. These appeasers in our 
midst would have us believe we are in no 
danger. Thank God, we have a President and 
@ majority in our Congress who think 
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otherwise and who are taking the wise course 
to insure the safety of this hemisphere and 
the preservation of Christianity and freedom. 

We know that today the Latin-American 
nations and the United States are facing the 
gravest crisis in their history. Just at this 
moment the danger is equally as internal as 
it is external. Sincere men and women are 
hoping against hope that a decision will not 
have to be made, that a miracle will spare 
them the horror of meeting the brutal facts 
face to face. Like the ostrich. they bury 
their eyes and minds in the sand of mental 
stupor. Others, all too many, engage their 
poisonous tongues and pens in spreading 
half truths, painting distorted word pictures 
to distract attention from the main issue. 
For what reasons? Who knows? Frustrated 
ambitions? Personal spite? Envy? Desire 
to keep themselves in the limelight? What- 
ever the motives of such persons, it is diffi- 
cult for patriotic Americans to disassociate 
them from the Hitler-directed “fifth column- 
ists” who are, everywhere active in plotting 
for our destruction. 

Democracy recognizes the right of the indi- 
vidual to express his honest convictions, but 
for its own preservation democracy cannot 
countenance the perversion of this liberty of 
free speech by its enemies. 

My friends, only when we have destroyed 
this danger from the enemy within, can we 
be certain of victory over the enemy without. 
To bring the truth of this forcibly home 
to us, let us read Bolivar’s “Manifesto to 
Cartagena,” which, early in his career, he 
addressed to the peopie of New Grenada. 
This manifesto was one of his greatest docu- 
ments. It was a direct statement of his 
political philosophy, to which he firmly ad- 
hered. He said: 

“We had philosophers for statesmen, 
philanthropy for legislation, dialectics for 
tactics, and sophists for soldiers—internal dis- 
sensions were in fact, the poison which car- 
ried the conutry to its doom. * * * It 
is necessary that a government identify itself 
with the circumstances, times, and men sur- 
rounding it. If they are prosperous and calm, 
the government can be mild and protective; 
but if they are turbulent and calamitous, the 
government must show itself terrible and 
must arm itself with a firmness equal to the 
dangers, without paying heed to laws or con- 
stitutions until peace is reestablished.” 

Mark you well those words of the Great 
Liberator. They are as true today as they 
were more than a century ago. 

In this tribute to Simon Bolivar I should 
be remiss if I did not mention another heroic 
figure who was one of his contemporaries— 
San Martin, a great soldier and a great 
patriot, who did more than any other one 
man for the cause of independence in Argen- 
tina, Chile, and Peru. Both men were cast in 
the same mold. Both had the attribute of 
true greatness—subordination of self. In 
1822, San Martin unselfishly relinquished his 
leadership in order that Bolivar might have 
undisputed authority to bring together all 
factions of the revolutionary movement. 

Today the Western Hemisphere needs more 
patriots of the type of Bolivar and San Martin. 
Were they alive, they would be the first to 
punish internal treachery and to fight ap- 
peasement, and the first to unite us to defend 
the precious heritage of freedom which they 
won for untold millions of their fellow men 
in the New World. 

Unless we keep faith with the great leaders 
of the past— Washington, Bolivar, San Martin, 
and Lincoln—we cannot hope to continue our 
American way of life and to enjoy the privi- 
leges and blessings of true democracies. Their 
lives are stories of inspired vision, hardship, 
and sacrifice. We shall prove unworthy of 
the heritage they bequeathed us if we are 
not willing—yes, eager—to work for defense 
until our muscles ache and our bodies sweat; 
if we are not glad to economize so that we 
pay our share of the cost of defense, or if we 
hesitate to make sacrifices to insure the 


oumments and lasting triumph of 
and freedom over and slavery. 

Last January, I visited the beautiful city 
of Caracas, the birthplace and the last rest- 
ing place of the mortal remains of Bolivar. 
As I stood in the quietness and peace of 
that hallowed sanctuary, the Pantheon, there 
was no feeling that it was a place of death, 
but only a oe of beauty, immortality, 
life everlasting and victory. There “slept” 
the man who dreamed of a new world where 
all men should have equal opportunity, the 
right to think, talk, and live as God intended 
men should—as human beings. 

If Bolivar, the conqueror of the 
sible, whose astounding military feats have 
never been excelled and are so fantastically 
incredible as to pale into insignificance the 
vaunted of Hitler’s panzer divi- 
sions—were he here, today, speaking to us, 
what would be the burden of his message? 
Can there be any doubt that he would call 
upon every man, woman, and child in the 
nations of the Pan-American Union to up- 
hold and strengthen the men we have chosen 
as our leaders? I can hear his voice exhort- 
ing us: 

“This is no time to call yourselves mem- 
bers of this or that political faction. There 
is but one classification for you today— 
citizens of the Americas, pledging faith in 
and allegience to your chosen leaders; back- 
ing them up with all you have—heart, mind, 
and body and worldly goods. Do this and 
victory shall be yours, as it was mine— 
victory of freedom over tyranny, of right over 
wrong, of courage over appeasement and 
defeatism, of God and democracy over 
atheism and Hitlerism—victory of honor and 
life over degradation and death.” 

The world of free men which we call de- 
mocracies—our world—is fighting for its 
very life. It is facing the greatest crisis 
in its history. The pleading hands of mil- 
lions of once free people and the hands of 
others still struggling to hold their liberty 
are outstretched to the Western Hemisphere. 
We must not and we shall not fail these 
brave people who rely on us for help. 

Let us not forget in this crisis that one 
of the vital elements of Bolivar’s success 
over the oppressors was the unity of his 
people. We can help make this unity ours, 
if we leave this anniversary celebration with 
the firm «cesolution to lay aside all differ- 
ences and to work as one people, united, 
unafraid, unconquerable—Americans all. 


Letter Concerning Husband Who Is Now 
in the Army 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. MARTIN J. KENNEDY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 12, 1941 


LETTER FROM A CONSTITUENT 


Mr. MARTIN J. KENNEDY. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing letter, which speaks for itself: 
The Honorable MarTIN J. KENNEDY, 

House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: Although I realize it is essential 
at this time to develop a well-trained Army, 
I am very much opposed to the extension of 
the draft limit beyond the original year. If 
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all the boys were really being well trained in 
modern warfare, perhaps there would be some 
value in extending their of service 
beyond the year, but from what I have heard 
from many intelligent young men it seems 
that the lack of good training is appalling. 
Therefore, I think it is most unfair to put 
all the burden on the men who have already 
been inducted. 

In any case those over 28 years and the 
men who were married before the draft went 
into effect should certainly be released as 
rapidly as possible; also, some efficient method 
should be devised for releasing those on 
whom retention in the Army is working great 
hardships. I understand that the Senate 

a proposal to release men over 28, but 
I do not know what provisicns the House 
of Representatives has made along these lines. 
I feel very strongly that a bill should be 
Passed to release them right away, regardless 
of how the draft-extension bill turns out. 

The administration of the draft law has 
been particularly unfair in New York City, 
especially, it seems, in this district. My hus- 
band, who is 31, was inducted into the Army 
on March 11. although we had been married 
at that time for 3% years He was ir busi- 
ness for himself as a commercial photog- 
rapher; I had continued with my work until 
his business was well enough established for 
me to stop and have the family that. we had 
been planning. Just at the time he was 
getting on his feet he was called into the 
Army and had to give up his business. If 
and when he ever gets out, he will have to 
start at the bottom again unless he is released 
very soon. 

In addition to all the other worries, he 
contracted pneumonia a few weeks after 
being inducted and was in the hospital at 

for 5 weeks. Shortly after he became 
sick the combination of worry over his con- 
dition and the fact that I became run-down 
physically after he left put me in a hospital 
in New York at the same time. In May he 
was transferred to , Supposedly to be 
sent to the technical school for aerial photog- 
raphers, but he still has not gone tc school, 
and until last week was not even a photog- 
rapher. Aside from the terrible uncertainly 
and the fact that we can make absolutely no 
plans for our future, we are both very un- 
happy, to put it mildly, over this enforced 
separation. Inasmuch as my husband has 
received practically no training, due in part 
to his illness and transfer, is there any way 
that we could obtain his release from the 
Army soon? 

Of course, as you can see, I have a selfish 
reason for wanting a bill passed to release 
those over 28, but even without that I think 
it is most unjust to hold men in the Army 
when they were just getting a good start on 
their careers. 

Very truly yours. 


Problems of Small Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JERRY VOORHIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 12, 1941 
SPEECH BY ALFRED C. GAUNT 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, unless certain present trends are 
reversed or at least checked we are going 
to find the control of American industry 








concentrated to a far greater extent than 
has ever been the case before and to a 
far greater extent than can presently be 
safe in any democracy. 

This is why I am inserting in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp the following speech 
of Alfred C. Gaunt at a symposium on 
small business in Chicago last June: 


REMARKS AT SMALL BUSINESS SYMPOSIUM 


(By Alfred C. Gaunt, Treasurer, Merrimac 
Mills) 

If I may outline what I hope may be a 
contribution to this discussion on the Out- 
look for Small Independent Business in Our 
Modern Economy it might be on the angle 
of what will be the impact of emergency or 
war and most war conditions on small inde- 
pendent business. 

Professor Cabot, of Harvard Schoo] of Busi- 
ness Administration, said this spring that he 
was greatly impressed by the caliber of 300 
small businessmen who were in attendance 
at a series of conferences there, as contrasted 
to the representation of big business, who 
had constituted the conferences of the pre- 
vious year. He said to the small business- 
men’s group, “The small businessman is 
broader in his outlook than the executive in 
a big business,.probably because he has to be 
more resourceful and have greater initiative.” 

London reported after two months of war 
20,000 small businesses closed and 20,000 
more that could go on but little longer In 
the line of manufacturing in which I am 
greatly interested, we are told that Eng- 
land’s small manufacturers are by law being 
combined with their larger competitors, or 
otherwise eliminated. 

Small independent business will be the first 
to suffer with the advent of war and the 
program of regimentation that of necessity 
goes with war. In Italy, Germany, and Rus- 
sia, small independent business has largely 
ceased to exist. 

We face the serious problem of how to 
arm ourselves without losing the democratic 
rights we would defend. 

In America, small businesses employing 
less than 200 workers comprise 98.7 percent 
of all businesses, according to the Social] Se- 
curity Board’s latest figures. They do 65 per- 
cent of the Nation's business. 

If we believe, as I feel we all do, that the 
promotion of small independent business to- 
day is the preservation of democracy tomor- 
row, it behooves us to examine now and act 
now to save from extinction our small in- 
dependent business, as a means of inesti- 
mable service to the welfare of our country. 

The United States follows the pattern of 
Britain to a large degree, especially in this 
war—and we are only about 1 year behind 
Britain in many economic processes, perhaps 
including the rapid elimination of small 
businesses. The minute we get into war, 
our economic processes will rapidly catch up 
and even pass Britain in speed. Are we now, 
here, on the immediate verge of a wholesale 
quick elimination of small independents as 
in Britain a year ago? 

There are, fortunately, some forces at 
work for small independent business that we 
should support as vigorously as we fight 
against forces of regimentation or monopoly 
that would destroy us. 

Perhaps you are familiar with the fact that 
both political platforms, for the first time 
in their history, mentioned small business by 
name; and that also for the first time in his- 
tory Congress has set up a committee spe- 
cifically for the study of the problems vf 
small independent business. Likewise, the 
T. N. E. C. has done a most excellent piece of 
work in its investigation and report on the 
relative officiency of large, medium, and small 
businesses, and in revealing factually the 
dangers inherent in monopolistic practices. 
And Thurman Arnold, Assistant Attorney 
General of the United States, has just an- 
nounced the setting up of a separate division 
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in the Department of Justice “to be an effec- 
tive public defender and public agent of the 
smal] businessman.” 

A start has been made toward securing 
representation for and recugnition of the 
Place of small, independeni business in cur 
economy and life. The organization and 
convention of this splendi.i group of inde- 
pendents is a real contribution to the cause. 

But it is only a start. We see labor and 
agriculture and big business recognized even 
by Cabinet positions On the top policy- 
making Board of Defense and Production is 
labor’s representative and two representa- 
tives of big business. They are fine men; 
but at this particular time of emergency for 
small independents—do you not join me in 
asking—why do those whc can contribute 
the most, and who are liable to suffer the 
most, why do they have no representation? 

Do you doubt the need of representation? 
Do you feel that the interests of small, inde- 
pendent business are adequately covered by 
the present set-up? 

Let me give you an up-to-date example 
of what is transpiring. Until recently the 
Army, in invitations for bids On serge for 
uniforms, set no minimum quantity on 
which a manufacturer might bid. They re- 
ceived bids from 78 worsted mills. The next 
invitation said, “No bids for less than 25,000 
yards,” whereupon bids were received from 
but 36 bidders. 

The small manufacturer was side-tracked, 
and this action naturally restricted the 
sources of supply. If less competition means 
higher prices, then the Army must pay more 
for its goods. As I left home Saturday, a new 
call for bids for a further quantity has been 
issued. This time the minimum has been 
raised to 100,000 yaras. 

The Army have, from their standpoint, a 
logical answer. They say—and they are 
right—-that problems of inspection, etc., are 
reduced when they have but a few mills to 
deal with. 

But what will be the immediate and post- 
war effect on the existence of small independ- 
ent business if this policy is pursued and 
widened? Can we/not agree that even if it 
is more trouble—it is well worth it? 

And yet this is just the plan of saving cler- 
ical and inspectors’ time at the expense of the 
very existence of small independents, that 
we will see employed in increasing measures, 
uniess small independent business is on its 
guard, and unless it has representation of, 
by, and for independent small business on all 
Government policy-making boards and de- 
partments. With very great respect for Jesse 
Jones and other fine men that have preceded 
him, the Secretary of Commerce should not 
be a banker, not a lawyer, not a big business- 
man, not a social worker, but an independent 
businessman—one of the great rank and file. 

The planks on small business of the politi- 
cal parties are good ones, but meaningless 
unless put into effect. 

“Without representation of, by, and for in- 
dependent small businessmen by representa- 
tives of their own choosing, as iabor and con- 
sumer, and agriculture and big business now 
have, democracy in the United States cannot 
be preserved under modern conditions.” 

In Britain it was neglect rather than design 
that failed to give representation to inde- 
pendent small business on defense and war 
council and boards. The same neglect, rather 
than design, is now hurting small independ- 
ents in the United States. It is already prob- 
ably “too late” in Britain to save inde- 
rendent small business. But why should it 
be aliowed to be too late in the United States? 

The problem of how to give this repre- 
sentation to independent small business is, 
ot course, a great one. But there are cssccia- 
tions such as you have here and some manu- 
facturers’ associations and national trade 
associatior 3, which are made up of and con- 
trolled and dominated by independent small 
business. From these, the Government could 
at once get representatives of independent 
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small business te serve. The respective as- 
sociation should pay the expenses of these 
representatives except where the Government 
or defense commission or council or board 
pays its other members. 

Here are some of the policies for which such 
a representative might stand: 

1. Making such regimentation as may be 
necessary on a graduated basis, with big busi- 
ness first, medium business next, and ths 
tiny “pants presser” entirely exempt. 

2. The promotion, wherever practical, of 
many prime contracts to many small conirac- 
tors rather than following the program of big 
orders to big concerns, with the delays and 
inequities incident to subletting and subcon- 
tracting. 

8. The lifting of this inequitable burden 
on small enterprises of governmental reports 
and returns and their undue tax on the time 
of the small businessman. 

4. An alleviation of disproportionate cost 
to small units of credit accommodation and 
financing and insurance and other service. 

5. Insisting that any emergency measures 
requiring overlong hours of labor, or agri- 
cultural or industrial regimentation be effec- 
tively limited to the term of the emergency. 

6. The continual and vigorous promotion of 
full, free, and fair competitive enterprise in 
industry, trade, and agriculture. 

7. The encouragement of growth of pro- 
prietor-owned-and-operated enterprise with 
the social benefits resulting from close con- 
tact between owners and employees. 

8. Discouraging those tendencies toward 
absentee ownership which work to destroy 
human relationship, and thus engender the 
wholesale curtailing of employment at the 
first sign of business recession. 

9. Retarding the absorption of small busi- 
ness by big aggregations of capital, as an 
insidious menace to the liberty of the citizen. 

10. Elimination of State barriers affecting 
interstate trade. 

11. The removal of artificial rewards to 
bigness, and artificial penalties on smallness. 

Senator AIKEN of Vermont said the other 
day that we have at hand elements that 
could make for nazi-ism, “big army, big busi- 
ness, big government:” “but,” he added, “the 
good sense of the American people will set 
up safeguards.” We know that this Ver- 
monter is right; but let us now, at the begin- 
ning of this war, before it is too late, put 
into effect policies and support forces already 
in action, that will effectively prevent post- 
war depressions and unemployment and dis- 
asters, and even revolution. 

I close by asking you: Will we move now 
for representation, that we small independ-~- 
ent businessmen may participate and con- 
tribute, not as suppliants, but as full-fledged 
partners? 





The Return of the Musk Oxen to Alaska 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 12, 1941 


ARTICLE BY STANLEY P. YOUNG 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, as a 
member of the special committee for 
conservation of wildlife resources, and 
the standing Committee on the Terri- 
tories, Iam deeply interested in the result 
of a program for the return of a herd of 
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musk oxen to Alaska and the develop- 
ment and preservation of this species of 
wildlife which formerly abounded in that 
section of our country. Having been 
born and raised in the far west and a 
descendant of covered-wagon pioneers, I 
have witnessed the disappearance or de- 
pletion of many of the species of wildlife 
which formerly abounded in great num- 
bers in our vast public domains. 

In recent years much has been done 
by our conservation-minded citizens and 
public officials in preventing further de- 
pletion of the stock of these wildlife crea- 
tures. Some of our citizens who were 
residing in Alaska in 1927 caused a me- 
morial to be addressed to the Congress 
of the United States by the territorial 
legislature of Alaska requesting that 
funds be provided to purchase and lo- 
cate in Alaska a herd of musk oxen. The 
late Senator Peter Norbeck of South 
Dakota, an early champion of conserva- 
tion, and Representative C. C. DICKINSON 
of Iowa, in cooperation with Irving McK. 
Reed, who was then a member of the 
Alaska Game Commission, were success- 
ful in securing an appropriation by the 
Congress of $40,000 to be used for this 
purpose. The action was approved by the 
President May 27, 1930. The work in 
carrying into effect the project was en- 
trusted to the Bureau of Biological Sur- 
vey of the Department of Agriculture. 
This Department was later transferred 
to the Department of the Interior and 
recently was combined with the Bureau of 
Fisheries, and is now known as the Fish 
and Wildlife Service. 

When “Ding” Darling was Director of 


the Wildlife Bureau he placed in charge 
of the big-game preserves for the protec- 
tion of the preserves from game-law vio- 
lators Stanley P. Young. Mr. Young is 
senior biologist of the Fish and Wildlife 


Service. He comes from my native State 
of Oregon and is performing a very fine 
service in this most important field, and 
particularly in the conservation of wild- 
life resources. Mr. Young has written a 
most amazing and interesting story, de- 
scribing our Government’s successful un- 
dertaking in carrying out the mandate 
of the legislation to which I have referred, 
in reestablishing a herd of musk oxen in 
Alaska after the absence of 100 years. 
The herd is now increasing and has al- 
most doubled in size. I am sure that this 
article will be of great interest to all who 
are interested in the conservation of wild- 
life resources, as well as the development 
of our outlying territories. 

In accordance with consent hereto- 
fore given me, I include in my remarks 
this article by Mr. Young, which ap- 
peared in the August issue of the Ameri- 
can Forest. The article is as follows: 


[From American Forests of August 1941] 


THE RETURN OF THE MUSK OXEN--IN ONE OF 
THE MOST DRAMATIC UNDERTAKINGS IN BIG- 
GAME CONSERVATION, THESE INTERESTING 
MAMMALS OF THE BLEAK ARCTIC TRAVEL 14,000 
MILES TO BECOME REESTABLISHED IN ALASKA 


(By Stanley P. Young) 


The musk oxen, one of the most interest- 
ing mammals of the bleak Arctic, has re- 
turned to Alaska, and while little is known 
of its disappearance from that region more 
than a century ago, its return is boldly writ- 
ten in what is perhaps the most dramatic 


chapter in the annals of big game conserva- 
tion. Indeed, this remarkable undertaking 
of reintroducing a game animal into its an- 
cient habitat has few parallels in conserva- 
tion history. 

To reestablish their kind in our northern 
territory, the musk oxen were transported by 
boat and by railway a distance of approxi- 
rately 14,000 miles, the longest and most 
hazardous journey in the history of trans- 
planting any mammal for restocking pur- 
poses. Captured in Greenland, the animals 
were shipped by boat to Bergen, Norway, and 
then to New York City. There they were 
crated and sent to Seattle, Wash., on express 
railway cars, to again be loaded aboard a 
boat for Alaska. More than 2 months were 
required to move the animals from Green- 
land to Fairbanks. Despite this record- 
breaking journey, the herd, consisting of 34 
animals—15 males and 19 females—arrived 
at its destination in splendid condition. 

This was in 1930. Nine years later, in 1939, 
when the herd was last counted on Nunivak 
Island, where it was release... it numbered 
60. Biologists have full faith that the ani- 
mals will continue to increase and in time 
be of sufficient number to permit restocking 
4 other areas in Alaska. 

But before reviewing this amazing under- 
taking, it may be well to consider the musk 
oxen and its bleak habitat. The term Arctic, 
to a great many people, suggests a desolate, 
ice-bound land—or water—where little life 
is supported. However true this may at first 
appear, there is error in such thinking. In 
our so-called Arctic wastes may be found a 
profusion of bird and mammal life in season, 
such as many species of migratory waterfowl, 
fur bearers, Arctic hares, lemmings, caribou, 
wolves, and musk oxen. 

The greatest concentration of wildlife in 
the so-called Arctic wastes is to be found dur- 
ing the late spring and summer months, fol- 
lowing which nearly all of the mammals 
either hibernate or, along with the birds, 
migrate to a more suitable winter habitat. 
Oi. the mammals which neither hibernate 
nor to any great extent migrate from this 
chosen Arctic home, the musk oxen is capa- 
ble of contending with some of the bieakest 
habitats found anywhere. 

This picturesque mammal was first dis- 
covered in North America by intrepid north- 
ela explorers and traders near the close of 
the seventeenth century. Although, as may 
be conjectured, the musk ox is related to wild 
and domestic cattle, it is generally smaller 
than most breeds, though some of the old 
animals have weighed 900 pounds. From the 
tip of its nose to the end of its short 
rat-like tail, the musk ox is nearly 8 feet long. 
As with most mammals of the cattie type, the 
adult bull is larger than the female. The 
young, one baby calf, is generally born in 
April or in early May, and this calf is reared 
in the valleys of the Arctic hills, mountains, 
and tundra flats. Here a profusion of sedges, 
grasses, and shrubs blossom in the fast grow- 
ing short spring and summer, and from these 
the herds with the young take their subsist- 
ence. These herds are generally smail, aver- 
aging from 5 to 12 animals. 

Arctic summers usually disappear with 
great suddenness, leaving little semblance of 
an autumn, and early snows cover much of 
the musk oxen food. With this quick dis- 
appearance of fresh grasses the mammal turns 
to dwarf willows, saxifrage, and other her- 
baceous plants and grasses which it obtains 
by pawing through the snow with its broad 
hoof, 

Two of the natural enemies of the musk 
oxen have been the arctic wolf and the iso- 
lated tribes of primitive man, such as the 
Eskimo and the Indian. Against these ene- 
mies this interesting and formidable appear- 
ing Arctic creature held its own in fair num- 
bers. The modern firearm, however, coupled 
with predation and the take by the northern- 
most tribes, spelled its doom, 
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Originally, musk oxen occurred from Alaska 
eastward to and including Ellesmere Island. 
Crossing Baffin Bay, and still eastward, it was 
again encountered in the coastal fringes of 
Greenland. Adolphus W. Greely, leader of the 
famous Greely Arctic Expedition ir the early 
eighties, found the animal near old Fort 
Conger, approximately 1,100 miles north of 
the Arctic Circle, on Ellesmere Island, and 
points westward. Greely’s mea captured 
calves and attempted to tame them, with the 
result that some became docile and tractable 
even to the extent of hauling in teams. The 
chief difficulty was to keep the sledge dogs of 
the expedition from killing them. 

Today, the musk oxen has disappeared 
from much of its original Arctic domain. The 
use of modern firearms, which against the 
musk oxen began 40 years prior to the advent 
of the rresent century, has been the greatest 
contributing factor. For a time its skin was 
utilized in the fur trade; northern whaling 
crews killed many animals for food; then the 
formidable heads with sharp, curved horns 
kecame highly prized as trophies. Canada, 
taking cognizance of this condition, some 
years ago set up a musk-oxen sanctuary of 
approximately 15,000 square miles along the 
Thelon River east of Great Slave Lake in the 
Northwest Territory. 

Research has failed to find any authenti- 
cated occurrence of the musk ox in Alaska 
since it was first explored by Europeans. The 
various tribes of natives in the Territory, 
however, state that the animal did occur 
there about 100 years ago. Also, remains of 
the mammal have been found in Alaska; and 
it is known that portions of the Territory 
are suitable for musk oxen. 

So, in 1927, resident Alaskans presented a 
memorial through their Territorial legislature 
addressed to the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States requesting 
funds to purchase a small herd of musk 
oxen. This plea came to the attention of 
the late Senator Peter Norbeck of South 
Dakota, that grand old man of conservation, 
and Representative C. C. Dickinson of Iowa, 
later a Senator from that State. Together 
with Irving McK. Reed, then a member of 
the Alaska Game Commission, they obtained 
favorable action by Congress for an appro- 
priation of $40,000 to be used in obtaining a 
herd of musk oxen and transporting the ani- 
mals to Alaska for restocking purposes. This 
action was approved by the President on 
May 27, 1930. The agency of the Federal 
Government to which this undertaking was 
entrusted was the Bureau of Biological Sur- 
vey of the Department of Agriculture, later 
transferred to the Department of the Inte- 
rior and, during the past year combined with 
the Bureau of Fisheries into an organization 
known as the Fish and Wildlife Service. 

By the time the appropriation became 
available musk oxen in North America had 
become so reduced in numbers that it was 
impossible to obtain surplus animals. 
Finally, contact was made with Johs. Lund 
of Aalesund, Norway, who was familiar with 
the technique of capturing musk oxen alive 
in Greenland. To him, therefore, was given 
the contract and task of rounding up a herd 
of 34 animals. The Greenland musk oxen 
differ somewhat from those that formerly 
occurred on the continent of North America, 
foremost in that they are slightly smaller. 
However, from a practical game-management 
standpoint, the differences are negligible. 

The majority of these Greenland musk 
oxen were roped by Mr. Lund and trans- 
ferred from the mainland in whaling boats 
to a ship which carried them to Bergen, Nor- 
way. They were placed in specially con- 
structed crates which permitted the animals 
to stand or to lie down in comfort. Grasses 
and hay taken in the locality of their capture 
provided suitable food. 

On September 6, 1930, the herd of 34 ani- 
mals, half of them calves, the remainder 
yearlings and 2-year-olds, was shipped from 








Bergen and 10 days later arrived in the port 
of New York. From there they were re- 
moved to Athenia, N. J., where for 33 days, 
in accordance with Federal regulations, they 
were held in quarantine. This procedure was 
mecessary to be assured that such diseases 
as foot-and-mouth disease and rinderpest 
were not present in the herd. During this 
interval two experts from the Biological Sur- 
vey were placed in charge of the animals, and 
American grown alfalfa hay became their 
main food. About 5 pounds of hay an animal 
were daily consumed along with considerable 
water, the latter probably caused by ex- 
cessive heat on the Atlantic seaboard and, in 
addition, to thirst caused by the great en- 
vironmental change. 

At the end of the quarantine period, the 
animals, still in their individual crates, and 
well supplied with hay and water, were loaded 
into steel express cars for their 5-day trip 
to Seattle. At this point they were again 
place= aboard a boat for the week’s journey 
to Seward, Alaska; then in freight boxcars, 
they made the rail trip northward to Col- 
lege, near Fairbanks. They arrived at this 
destination on November 4, and on the 
following day, near the campus of our most 
northerly institution of higher learning, the 
University of Alaska, were released into a 
7,500-acre pasture—part of the Biological 
Survey’s cooperative reindeer experiment sta- 
tion. This was to be their home for the 
following 6 years—years of care, study, and 
experiment. All of the musk oxen reached 
College in splendid condition. 

Accidental injuries reduced the herd to 32 
animals shortly after it was placed in the 
pasture. These, however, soon responded to 
handling and could be driven easier than 
reindeer when it was desired to corral them. 
While under observation at this point, it 
was found that in spring and fall the animals 
fed chiefly on grasses and sedges, in summer 
on shrub:, and in winter on cured grasses, 
sedges, and, to some extent, on lichens. By 
1932, the herd was further reduced, 2 of the 
animals falling victims to bears. 

In April 1934, the first of the calves were 
born, and in May and June additional calving 
took place. There were nine 5-year-old cows 
at this time and 7 of them gave birth to 
calves. Four cows that were 4 years old did 
not breed. Of the original 34 animais brought 
to Alaska, 10 had died by 1934, leaving 24 of 
the original and 5 new calves, a total of 29. 
Additional calving during the spring of 1935 
brought the herd to 32. 

It was ascertained up to this time that ap- 
parently the musk ox does not breed until 4 
years of age, and calves at 5 years. It was 
also found that the gestation period is 8 
r-onths rather than 9 months, as previously 
believed. 

In the summer of 1935 the first of these 
musk oxen, two adult bulls and two adult 
cows, were liberated on Nunivak Island in 
the Bering Sea. Unfortunately, a third cow 
was killed en route. This islanc lies approxi- 
mately 25 miles from the mainland and south 
of the mouth of the Yukon River. It is about 
40 miles wide and 70 miles long, containing 
nearly a million acres of superb grazing land. 
Also, the island is completely free of all 
predators, such as bears and wolves. 

In 1936, when checks indicated the 4 
animals were doing well, it was determined to 
liberate the remainder of the herd there. 
The animals were accordingly rounded up 
and crated—27 in all. By this time the 
youngsters trapped in Greenland had ma- 
tured into real animals, and it was with diffi- 
culty that they were captured. They were 
hauled by trucks and freight cars to Nenana, 
from which point they were transferred to 
the engine deck of the S. S. Nenana for the 
long trip down the Yukon River. Arriving 
at Marshall 4 days later, the animals were 
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reloaded to a covered barge and, towed by 
motorship, resumed their journey down the 
Yukon to its mouth, at Kotlik, thence across 
Pastol Bay in the Bering Sea to St. Michael. 
Here they were placed on an open barge, the 
crates, covered with tarpaulins, being lashed 
with cables to prevent shifting of the load. 
On July 14 the barge, in tow of a motorship, 
headed for the open sea and Nunivak Island. 

At this time of year northern Alaska may be 
visited by sudden and severe storms, so there 
was great anxiety on the part of us directly 
concerned with the movement and manage- 
ment of the animals. Three’ men were as- 
signed to the barge, one to look after the 
barge itself, the others to care for the com- 
fort of the musk oxen. From the words of 
one of these men, some idea may be had of 
the hazards involved in this dramatic trip: 
“In letting out the towline,” he related, “it 
fouled on an object in the bottom of the 
bay, perhaps an old 1,000-pound anchor, 
which was dragged out to Stuart Island, a 
distance of about 15 miles, before being dis- 
lodged. Heavy seas were encountered outside 
of St. Michael Day, and until we reached the 
shelter of Stuart Island the going was rough. 
The weight on the towline pulled down the 
bow of the barge and prevented it riding 
over the waves, so it plowed through them. 
The barge was put to considerable strain 
these 3 hours. After freeing the towline the 
barge rode more smoothly.” 

“When we reached the open sea the barge 
began to reveal its age. The drift bolts in the 
bow parted, opening a seam its full width, 
through which the water poured each time 
it hit a wave. Other seams began to cpen, 
and by 9 a. m., the water stood 3 feet deep 
in the well of the hold.” 

Hand pumps were resorted to and the speed 
of the towing ship was reduced until a stop 
was made in the lee of Sand Islands. Here 
the barge was repaired, and on July 16, the 
journey resumed to Nunivak. By early in 
the evening of that day, anchor was made on 
the east side of the island, a few miles south 
of Cape Etolin. 

A number of Eskimos live on Nunivak 
Island, and with their cooperation the job 
of unloading the animals was completed on 
July 17. The weather fortunately held good, 
which enabled the men to place the barge 
well inshore. From this position gang planks 
were placed onto dry land, and down these 
planks the crated musk oxen, one by one, were 
shoved. Released from their crates, the 
animals soon took to their new and per- 
manent home. A reconnaissance of the island 
proved that the four musk oxen released in 
1935 were definitely established. A check of 
the island in 1939 revealed that the initial 
stock of 34 animals received at College from 
Greenland in 1930 had multiplied to more 
than 60. 

Thus Alaska has her musk ox once again, 
after probably the longest and most hazard- 
ous journey in the history of transplant- 
ing any mammal for restocking purposes. 
The total distance these animals traveled 
was approximately 14,000 miles. But a sud- 
den storm might have wrecked all the fine 
work that was so vigorously and effectively 
sponsored by Senator Norbeck and Repre- 
sentative Dickinson 6 years previously—in 
fact—wrecked the whole venture and caused 
the loss of human life. But such is the 
risk many enthusiasts in wildlife conserva- 
tion are willing to assume. 

It is hoped that as the Nunivak herd 
continues to increase a surplus will be pro- 
duced. This will permit the restocking of 
other Alaskan areas containing suitable 
habitat where this interesting mammal of 
the bleak Arctic may live and breed and 
thus perpetuate its kind again over much 
of its old range in that romantic territory. 
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We Should Not Break Faith With Our 
Conscripted Men 
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Mr. DOWNS. Mr. Speaker, I realize 
that I am serving my first term as a 
Member of Congress, and I also realize 
that I have been elected in one of the 
most critical periods in the history of 
this Nation to represent 450,000 people. 
I further realize that these 450,000 peo- 
ple are looking to me for proper repre- 
sentation and leadership. 

Carrying out their wishes, I have voted 
for every act to give aid to Great Britain 
and her Allies. I hate Hitler, and I sin- 
cerely hope that he is defeated. I feel 
that we shoud prepare ourselves for any 
eventuality which may occur during this 
crisis, but in carrying out this program 
of all-out aid to Britain and her Allies 
and our home defenses, we should not 
break faith with the young men we have 
conscripted for service in our armed 
forces. 

Congress made a pact with these young 
men more than a year ago in which it 
ordered them into service for l year. To- 
day we are preparing to tell these young 
men that Congress did not mean what it 
said a year age and now they must serve 
for an unlimited period. I sponsored an 
amendment to take them out but it was 
turned down. I am opposed to adding 
18 months. 

The only reason that has been given 
for this attitude is the statement that a 
great emergency exists. Our distin- 
guished chairman of the House Military 
Affairs Committee, in a statement given 
to the public press, said that if the Mem- 
bers of Congress knew what was going on 
it would raise their hats right off their 
heads. I say, Mr. Speaker, that the 
Members of Congress should know what 
is going on when they are asked to vote 
on legislation of this type. If this coun- 
try is in grave danger, we should know. 
If such a terrible situation exists that 
America is threatened with being wrung 
from her foundation of democracy, then 
we should know. There is not one man 
among the selectees, National Guard 
men, and Reservists in the service today 
who would not willingly continue in the 
service if he really believed that this 
continuation would preserve this country. 

We, in New England, are not seeking to 
disrupt the armed forces of this country; 
New England is noted for its patriots from 
the day of the Americana Revolution to the 
last World War. Our young men are 
willing to serve for any length of time or 
to give their very lives if the future of this 
Nation is at stake. But I say, give us the 
facts—give us the reasons—which make 
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it necessary to break faith with these 
young men, and then we are ready to 
follow. 

I am not convinced that the conditions 
today are as threatening as a year ago. 
One of the surest ways to bring about the 
downfall of a democracy is for that 
democracy to break faith with its citizens. 
The Congress of the United States made 
a pledge to its young men and if that 
pledge must be broken, then these men 
should be given the true facts which 
make it necessary to break that pledge. 

An Army composed of disgruntled 
soldiers with broken morale is of no value. 


Gallup Poll Shows Overwhelming Ma- 
jority of Public Favor Adequate Fed- 
eral Old-Age Pensions 
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SECOND RELEASE OF GALLUP POLL 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, on Au- 
gust 8 I included in my extension some 
remarks on the first release recently 
made by the American Institute of Pub- 
lic Opinion, known as the Gallup poll, of 
the results of the poll made by the insti- 
tute on old-age pensions. As pointed out 
in my remarks, the great majority of the 
American public, including those in the 
younger groups, favor Federal old-age 
pensions universal in their application, 
beginning at the age of 60 and providing 
a pension sufficient for proper care of this 
group of our citizens who, under existing 
conditions of mass production and cen- 
tralization, are unable to secure remuner- 
ative employment after obtaining the age 
of 60. 

I now include as part of these remarks 
the second release of the Gallup poll on 
this very important subject. The re- 
lease is as follows: 


THE GALLUP PoLL—MAJoRITY OF PUBLIC Favor 
OLD-AGE PENSIONS FOR NEEDIEST CASES ONLY, 
SurveEY FINpDs 


(By Dr. George Gallup, director, American 
Institute of Public Opinion) 


PrINCETON, N. J., August 8—One of the 
fundamental ideas of the Townsend plan is 
that old-age pensions should be paid to all 
citizens past 60 who will agree to quit work, 
if they have any, and not merely to the 
neediest old people. 

Washington observers would not be sur- 
prised if some such proposal emerged even- 
tually from Senator Downey’s Senate com- 
mittee investigating the pension issue. The 
California Senator is known as Dr. Town- 
send’s principal spokesman in Congress. 

Where does public opinion stand today on 
the question of universal pensions? 

With Congress preparing to tussle with 
the old-age pension question again shortly, 
Nation-wide studies by the American Insti- 
tute of Public Opinion indicate the average 
American still believes pensions should be 


limited to those demonstrably in greatest 
need. 
REALITY VERSUS IDEAL 

But the survey shows that much of the 
average man’s thinking about pensions re- 
fiects a mental between the ideal 
and present reality. Thus, while the major- 
ity feel pensions should now be paid only to 
persons in greatest need, an equally large 
majority say they would be willing to lay 
aside a substantial percentage of their in- 
come over the coming years to make pensions, 
in effect, universal. 

This, of course, is the long-time object of 
the Social Security Act, which calls for a 
rising scale of employee-employer contribu- 
tions until 1949, when the worker and his 
boss will each be required tu lay aside 3 cents 
for every dollar of the employee’s wages under 
$3,000 a year. 

How willingly the rank and file would 
make this 3-percent contribution toward 
future pensions is indicated in the following 
question: 

“Would you be willing to pay 3 cents out 
of every dollar of your income until you are 
60 in order to get a pension from the Gov- 
ernment of $50 a month after you are 60?” 

The institute put the guestion to men 
and women now under 60 years of age in all 
parts of the United States. 

Their answers were: 

Percent 
Would be willing 
Would not be willing.-............. ail 
Undecided 


The survey shows that considerable misin- 
formation still exists regarding the Town- 
send plan, possibly because of tactical 
changes in recent years regarding the plan’s 
Objectives. Thus the survey found that 
whereas nearly 9 persons in every 10 had 
heard of the Townsend plan, the average man 
with any notion of the sum at all thought it 
proposed pensions of $200 a month—as once 
stressed by some proponents of the plan. 

Actually, Dr. Townsend proposes a tax 
which he believes would provide pensions of 
$50 a month “at the outset” with the hope 
of larger amounts later. 

Voters were asked: “Do you know how 
much per month each person is supposed to 
receive under the Townsend plan that is 
now being proposed to Congress?” In reply, 
5 percent said the plan was supposed to pro- 
vide $50 a month or less, 7 percent named 
a figure between $75 and $200, and 15 per- 
cent mentioned $200. The great majority 
(73 percent) either had no impression about 
the figure or had not yet heard of the plan 
itself. 


The Lights of Old 
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POEM BY M. H. THATCHER 


Mr. O’NEAL. Mr. Speaker, the Hon- 
orable M. H. Thatcher is a distinguished 
citizen of Louisville, Ky., and Washing- 
ton, D. C. Among many high positions 
occupied by him was that of Congress- 
man from the district which I now 
represent. As a friend and admirer I 
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was surprised and delighted to read some 
of his poetry. I am sure that many will 
be pleased to have it printed in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

THE LIGHTS ©! OLD 


(Hymn Penitential) 
(By M. H. Thatcher) 


Unveil, O Lord, the Lights of Old,— 
Those which the Fathers knew, 

When they designed and built the Ship, 
And formed the Vessel’s crew! 

The night is dark, and we are lost 
Upon a stormy sea: 

O grant us, Lord, the Lights of Old, 
To lead us back to Thee! 

We seek to win, with sweatless brows, 
The meeds of thrift and toil; 

The sacred altars we profane, 
And strip them from the soil. 

Mad cults prevail, and Reverence 
Before us, bleeding lies; 

Confusion reigns; while, in our midst, 
The Towers of Babel rise. 


The wage of sin, indeed, is death,— 
A truth we have forgot; 

As we have sown we must needs reap,— 
Yet would escape our lot. 

Thy ways, O Lord, we have ignored, 
The Word we have denied; 

The things of sense we have enthroned, 
The spirit crucified. 


Neglect hath wrought the Ancient Curse: 
Gone is our hope and trust; 
We live the life of Babylon, 
And revel in the dust. 
Sackcloth and ashes must we bear, 
The bitter chalice drain, 
Ere we may pass from death to life, 
And know Thee, Lord, again. 


Serve Thou, O God, the Nation’s need; 
The Healing Leaves restore; 

Give us the courage, vision, strength, 
That blest the days of yore! 

The Heritage we must preserve,— 
Whate’er the cost may be; 

Vouchsafe, O Lord, the Lights of Old, 
To make us one with Thee! 


Minnesota Newspapers in Discussing St. 
Lawrence Project Exhort Us “To Look 
Before We Leap” 
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EDITORIALS FROM VARIOUS NEWSPAPERS 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, vol- 
umes have been written employing 
millions of printed words in a desperate 
effort by the advocates of the St. Law- 
rence project to justify its construction 
as @ necessary adjunct to our national 
defense. 

Gayly lithographed pamphlets with 
Old Glory emblazoned on their red- 
white-and-blue-bordered covers are being 
utilized in an attempt to give the St. 
Lawrence project a patriotic tinge of 
deepest hue. 

In view of the oft-repeated utterances 
from the lips of proponents of the St. 








Lawrence project that the great Middle 
West wholeheartedly endorses the con- 
struction of this proposed international 
ditch, it is significant to note from the 
following editorials appearing in Minne- 
sota newspapers that the people of that 
great State are not as gullible as the rest 
of the American public is being asked to 
believe. As a matter of fact, they are 
leery of the methods being used by the 
advocates of the St. Lawrence project in 
selling a Presidential pet to the Ameri- 
can people in a foil wrapper with the im- 
print “national defense”; nor are they 
content to have the rest of the world be- 
lieve that the citizens of the great Middle 
West can hardly wait until the economic 
monstrosity known as the St. Lawrence 
project is permitted to shower mankind 
with its so-called manifold yet doubtful 
blessings. 

The editorials referred to are as fol- 
lows: 


[From the Fairfax (Minn.) Standard of April 
8, 1941] 


TO LOOK BEFORE WE LEAP 


In Ottawa recently Canada signed a pact 
agreeing to the St. Lawrence waterway. Such 
a project, furnishing a direct route to the sea 
from the head of the Great Lakes to both 
Canada and the United States, would be of 
great benefit, of course, but would the huge 
outlay of money, the 5 years’ time required 
to complete it, justify the United States to 
begin it now, when threats of war hang 
heavy, when strikes and shortage of man- 
power would make it still costlier, take still 
longer to complete? 

It is more than a hundred years since the 
first United States surveys were made for a 
ship canal to connect the Great Lakes with 
the Atlantic; 45 years since the first Inter- 
national Waterways Commission was set up; 
20 years since the International Joint Com- 
mission made its report. 

In 19384 the United States Senate rejected 
the treaty which would have created the 
seaway. The President is entirely for it, and, 
possibly the Senate would again obey his 
crack of the whip—but is that Seaway, 
deemed unwise in 1934, when the world was 
at peace, when conditions seemed on the way 
to improvement, any more to be desired to- 
day, with conditions as they are? 

True, power plants would develop millions 
of horsepower, seagoing vessels could reach 
the far inland harbors for 6 or 7 months of 
the year, and large shipbuilding industries 
could be developed on the shores of the Great 
Lakes, close to the natural resources and steel 
mills. 

On the other side of the picture is the cost 
which would be more than five millions, and 
possibly very much more—under present con- 
ditions. It could not be completed before 
1945, and would require huge amounts of 
material, many thousands of men now needed 
for defense projects. 

It requires, and should certainly receive 
most careful consideration, most thought- 
ful study, before our country would under- 
take this project at this time. 


[From the International Falls (Minn.) 
Journal of April 9, 1941] 


POWER FOR DEFENSE 


Proposed construction of the immensely 
costly St. Lawrence power project is again in 
the headlines. It is now being promoted in 
the name of national defense. But the in- 
escapable fact is that the St. Lawrence de- 
velopment cannot possibly be put into opera- 
tion in less than 65 years. The most pes- 
simistic believe the war will end before then. 

So, in pushing our own defense program, 
we must look elsewhere for the power to mo- 
tivate our machines and to keep our factories 
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pouring out goods in an ever-increasing 
stream. We must look to the privately 
owned, publicly regulated electric-utility 
industry 


This industry now produces 90 percent of 
all the power used in this country. In the 
great industrial areas, where the bulk of = 
fense orders must be filled, it provides close 
to 100 percent of the power used. No indus- 
try is doing more to make certain that future 
demand, no matter how great, will be effi- 
ciently and economically met—and at no 
cost to the taxpayers. 

What this country needs is power now— 
not power which cannot be supplied for 5 or 
6 years. And “plenty of power now” is the 
utility industry’s motto. Without argument 
or debate, it is quietly caring for the greatest 
industrial production drive this or any other 
country has ever known. 


[From the Marshall (Minn.) Messenger of 
March 24, 1941] 


THE SEAWAY PROJECT 


After years of waxing and waning en- 
thvsiasm, interest is again blowing hot upon 
the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence River seaway, 
a treaty permitting development of the 
project having been signed last week be- 
tween the United State- and Canada. 

As is natural, this section of the country is 
interested in seeing the project to open the 
Northwest to ocean shipping go through, 
while the East isn’t so sure but what it would 
be damaging to its own sea commerce. 

Chief argument at the moment for the 
project—an argument probably foremost in 
the mind of the administration—is that the 
hydroelectric power that would be forth- 
coming from such development will be of 
use in Canadian and American armament 
efforts. 

Furthermore, it would open the Great 
Lakes area—a region relatively secure from 
military attack—as a new and important 
shipbuilding center, one close to the sources 
of the raw materials that go into that in- 
dustry. 

Too, the advantages of shipping directly 
from inland harbors, bordering great pro- 
ductive areas of the Nation, are cited. 

But there is—as there always is—another 
side to the matter. 

Opponents of the project declare that the 
seaway as now planned will not be deep 
enough to accommodate the larger ships, that 
thus there will be relatively little gain. 

It is pointed out that, while the hydro- 
electric power that would be provided is de- 
sirable, facilities to produce it will not be 
ready until 1945, a fact which is substantiated 
by the administration. By that time, say op- 
ponents, the need for greater power supplies 
will have passed, assuming, of course, the 
war will be nearing its end by then. 

Likewise, declare opponents, the tre- 
mendous cost and the huge quantities of ma- 
terials required, as well as the great demand 
for workmen, would deprive the more ur- 
gently needed defense industries of resources. 

Thus, while there is no doubt but what the 
Northwest would benefit from the seaway, 
there is the question of greatest national 
good. 

The seaway should pass that pre-examina- 
tion before the “go” signal is given. It is 
hoped, of course, the verdict is that the 
project will be of benefit to the Nation as a 
whole. 

E. L. B. 


{From the International Falls 
Press of April 10, 1941] 
POWER FOR DEFENSE 

Proposed construction of the immensely 
costly St. Lawrence power project is again 
in the headlines. It is now being promoted 
in the name of national defense. But the 
inescapable fact is that the St. Lawrence de- 
velopment cannot possibly be put into op- 
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eration in less than 5 years. The most pes- 
simistic believe the war will end before then. 

So, in pushing our own defense program, 
we must look elsewhere for the power to moti- 
vate our machines and to keep our factories 
pouring out goods in an ever-increasing 
stream. We must look to the privately owned 
publicly regulated electric-utility industry. 

This industry now produces 90 percent of 
all the power used in this country. In the 
great industrial areas, where the bulk of de- 
fense orders, must be filled, it provides close 
to 100 percent of the power use. No indus- 
try is doing more to make certain that future 
demand, no matter how great, will be effi- 
ciently and economically met—and at no 
cost to the taxpayers. 

What this country needs is power now—not 
power which cannot be supplied for 5 or 6 
years. And plenty of power now is the utility 
industry’s motto. Without argument or de- 
bate, it is quietly caring for the greatest in- 
dustrial production drive this or any other 
country has ever known. 


[From the Eveleth (Minn.) Clarion of April 
8, 1941] 

There’s nothing like looking ahead. Edi- 
tor Rossman of Two Harbors takes the posi- 
tion that everyone in northeastern Minne- 
sota believes in the construction of the St. 
Lawrence waterway, but he thinks it should 
not be done right now. This great under- 
taking should be reserved for the period 
immediately following the war, he thinks, so 
that it will help take up the slack which is 
sure to come when peacetime arrives. All 
work of such nature which is not essential 
to immediate programs of defense should be 
laid over until that time when we shall not 
be hurrying to make cannons and planes. 


[From the Stillwater (Minn.) Post of April 3, 
1941 


IN AGREEMENT 


In glancing through the Grand Rapids Re- 
view last week we observed an editorial per- 
taining to the much-discussed St. Lawrence 
waterway project. Despite the war threat 
the famed project is still pondered, and leg- 
islation is still being talked to hurry its 
start. We're inclined to agree with the writer 
of the following: 

Everyone in northeastern Minnesota be- 
lieves in the construction of the St. Law- 
rence waterway. 

Where there is an opportunity to greatly 
improve transportation facilities, progress 
should be made. Improvements in transpor- 
tation may adversely affect some interests and 
some localities. But that should not rule. 
Industry and business should group itself 
around transportation. Without such things 
there is little hope for the general develop- 
ment of the State. 

On the other hand, we cannot agree that 
the St. Lawrence waterway should be built 
immediately. In fact, that would be short- 
sighted policy. This great undertaking 
should be reserved for the period immediately 
following the war. It should not be started 
now to add to employment and activities 
which would otherwise be large. It should be 
kept to take up the slack which is sure to 
come when peace arrives. 

All work of such nature that is not essen- 
tial to immediate programs of defense should 
be laid over until that time when we shall 
not be hurrying to make cannons and planes. 


[From the East Minneapolis (Minn.) Argus 
of April 4, 1941] 

Do you recall all the hubbub when that 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence waterway treaty 
was turned down by the Senate in 1934? 
There was much acrid language thrown about 
and considerable high blood pressure gen- 
erated. And now the State Department 
quietly signs an agreement with Canada, and 
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we suppose the quarter-billion-dollar deal 
will be consummated without much further 
ado. While we are delighted to see this go 
through, we can’t help being impressed with 
the ease with which Washington now does 
things without giving a hoot what you or I 
think about it. 


Extension of the Selective Training and 
Service Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CARL T. DURHAM 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 12, 1941 


Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Speaker, we have 
for past weeks listened to the reasons 
for and the reasons against continuing 
selectees, National Guard men, and re- 
servists in training for a longer period. 
I have at all times in my life tried to 
analyze the opposition that one faces, 
the fact being inevitable that one even- 
tually has to face opposition, and then 
in a very definite way plan to meet this 
opposition on at least even terms but 
preferably better terms. 

Whether we admit it or not—and I 
do—the American style of living is today 
facing serious trouble. The American 
youth of today, if he thinks of theSe 
things in his private moments, must boil 
over as it is bound to create a rage in 
his breast. 

Masters of propaganda have destroyed 
nation after nation in Europe by Keep- 
ing the citizens split up. We are com- 
peting today with an ideology .or which 
no real American can have any senti- 
ment, and this ideology is backed up by 
a scientific war. Scientific war, in my 
opinion, will govern all future conflicts. 
It is the duty and job of our citizens to 
make the most effective use of military 
weapons and training. To do this in 
one-tenth the time of any other nation 
is not sound reasoning. Rapid develop- 
ment in the past few years has estab- 
lished this as a fact. 

Today we have listened to the argu- 
ments chat we are not as much endan- 
gered as we were a year go and therefore, 
no greater peril exists. I wish I could 
feel that this European war was just an- 
other European war end not deliberately 
steered at our American style. This war 
is being waged today in every conceivable 
way in each part of the world where Axis 
Powers have control and have sympa- 
thizers. With the Vichy government 
yielding day by day to demands for more 
bases no one can deny that the very life- 
line of commerce in the Far East is in 
much worse situation than a year ago. 

Our greatest American joy has been our 
growth. To continue this we must not 
weaken at any point, and by this method 
we will be able to steer this revolution 
from America. This is what the Ameri- 
can youth is called upon to do, and it 
should be the common goal of every real 
American to keep this war as far from 


America as we can. This calls for sacri- 
fices, for how long I do not know, but 
this I am sure of—the American morale 
will continue to spread.. The larger, the 
more efficient force we train, the stronger 
democracy will stand. This is our first 
duty. The advantages of personal free- 
dom carry great obligations, and un- 
necessery doubts undermine devotion to 
duty. I believe that our American sol- 
diers will shoulder this further respon- 
sibility with unswerving determination to 
protect and preserve the American ideals. 


Prohibiting Importation of Animals and 
Their Products From Countries In- 
fested With Hoof-and-Mouth and Other 


Diseases 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 12, 1941 


Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Speaker, at this time I desire to call the 
attention of Congress to an important 
bill, known as H. R. 5531, which I intro- 
duced on August 8. This legislation pro- 
vides a definite prohibition against the 
importation into the United States of 
beef cattle, dairy cattle, sheep, goats, 
swine, and poultry—and their products— 
when such animals are infected with 
hoof-and-mouth and other contagious 
or infectious diseases. 

The passage of this legislation is im- 
perative. American producers of live- 
stock are now being threatened with a 
removal of the sanitary restrictions 
which prohibit such importations. If 
this is accomplished, domestic producers 
of beef and dairy cattle will face disaster 
from the ravages of destructive diseases 
to their herds. 

Strict and watchful enforcement of 
sanitary laws, by State and Federal Gov- 
ernments, has given to our country herds 
of cattle comparatively free from infec- 
tious disease. We cannot afford to take 
any chances on importations from in- 
fested countries. Surely, foreign pro- 
ducers, who desire to sell their products 
in the American market, should be com- 
pelled to meet the same sanitary re- 
quirements now rigidly enforced against 
domestic producers. 

Mr. Speaker, on the 24th day of July, 
I predicted that through the Machiavel- 
lian manipulations of our astute State 
Department our country would shortly 
be again subjected to the threat of an 
epidemic of rinderpest and foot-and- 
mouth disease. I referred to the plans 
which are being matured as between the 
State Department and the Argentine 
Government to remove the quarantine 
on the shipment into this country of 
fresh, frozen, and chilled lamb and mut- 
ton from the province of Tierra del Fuego. 
That territory, as you know, forms the 
southernmost point of South America, 
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About one half of the island is under 
the control of Argentina—the other half 
by Chile. It is separated from the main- 
land by the narrow Magellan Straits, a 
body of water very easy to cross with 
flocks of livestock and sheep from the 
disease-infested mainland of Argentina 
into Tierra del Fuego where they can be 
slaughtered and shipped to this country. 

I am confidently expecting this re- 
moval of quarantine to occur in the 
forthcoming trade agreement with Ar- 
gentina at which time we may also expect 
the duty on canned beef, casein, cheeses, 
flax, and other farm products to be cut 
the full limit of 50 percent. Of course, 
the quarantine removal might be effected 
by a simpler method, such as a Partial 
lifting of the quarantine which has been 
laid down against Argentina because of 
the known prevalence in that country of 
rinderpest and foot-and-mouth disease. 
But this type of action seems hardly 
likely, since we know that the Secretary 
of Agriculture in response to a request 
from the Secretary of State for an opin- 
ion by his solicitor upon this question, 
passed the buck back to the Secretary 
of State with the suggestion that the re- 
sponsibility be thrown upon the retiring 
Attorney General who now adorns our 
Supreme Court. 

This admirable reluctance of Secretary 
Wickard, based upon some knowledge, is 
not shared by the estimable, enthusiastic, 
and idealistic Mr. Hull, who, in haste to 
hold the South American countries close 
to his bosom, either willingly or unwit- 
tingly, lets himself be outtraded by them, 
both in matters of tariff and of sanitary 
restrictions. 

During the past 23 years the Federal 
Government, the several States, and the 
producers of livestock, including dairy 
cattle, have collectively spent over $470,- 
000,000 to eradicate tuberculosis and 
Bang’s disease and keep under control 
the incidences of those two diseases. 

As early as 1884 the Federal Govern- 
ment began taking steps to protect the 
internal spread of contagious animal 
diseases and also in later years has taken 
some precautions to control entry of in- 
fected animals and disease-carrying ani- 
mal products. These steps augmented 
by the expenditure of vast sums of money 
have almost entirely freed our country 
from bovine tuberculosis and achieved 
great progress in eradicating and con- 
trolling Bang’s disease and other infec- 
tious or contagious diseases of animals. 

During this period we have had several 
outbreaks of foot-and-mouth disease, one 
of which cost the livestock producers of 
the United States more than $100,000,- 
000. All of these outbreaks have been 
traced to foreign sources. As a result of 
the known foot-and-mouth disease prev- 
alent in them, the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, acting under the permissive author- 
ity of section 306 (a) of the Tariff Act of 
1930, has established quarantines against 
practically all of the major cattle and 
sheep producing countries of the world 
except the North American Continent 
and Australia. These quarantines have 
also included rinderpest, a distemper type 
of disease which fortunately has not yet 
been introduced in the United States. 
The proposed lifting of restrictions by 
our State Department authorities, who 








are more familiar with the blends of tea 
than the problems of cattle, lays open 
this country to vast trouble and great 
losses. 

In analyzing the authority given to 
the Secretary of Agriculture and the 
President under the progressive types 
of legislation now on our statutes, I 
find that it continually has been only 
of a permissive character. Even with 
respect to keeping abreast of the spread 
of diseases and the development of for- 
eign methods of controlling it, the au- 
thority is permissive. Also, I am con- 
vinced that as long as the major power 
to establish protective measures against 
the importation of disease-carrying an- 
imals and their products (aside from 
the protective power afforded by the Len- 
root-Taber bill controlling in some de- 
gree the importation of fresh milk and 
cream) lies in the Tariff Act, this power 
will be jeopardized continually by the 
activities of those in high authority who 
appear to be more anxious to protect 
the economic well-being of the residents 
of foreign countries than that of our 
own citizens. 

Accordingly, Mr. Speaker, I have today 
introduced a bill (H. R. 5531) intended 
to afford real protection to America’s 
producers of beef cattle, dairy cattle, 
sheep, goats, swine, and poultry. This 
bill is intended to constitute permanent, 
continuing legislation superseding weaker 
laws and to offset the sapping activities 
of the State Department. In it I pro- 
vide for the prohibition of the importa- 
tion of all animals having infections or 
contagious diseases, all meat products 
from animals which at the time of 
slaughter had rinderpest and foot and 
mouth disease, all unpasteurized milk 
and cream drawn from diseased animals, 
all edible products of unpasteurized milk 
drawn from animals having tuberculosis, 
and all dairy products from areas of for- 
eign countries wherein methods of eradi- 
cation and control are not rated by the 
United States authorities to be equal to 
the United States methods. 

In the drafting of this legislation I 
have not been unmindful of the fact 
that prior to the introduction of my bill 
previous legislation has been forestalled 
and thwarted by the State Department 
by such means as the insertion of so- 
called sanitary provisos in most of the 
trade agreements entered into between 
the United States and several foreign 
countries. 

These sanitary provisos have taken 
the form of a tacit promise on our part 
that before applying any new measure of 
a sanitary character, whenever practica- 
ble, we will consult with the other con- 
tracting government with a view to in- 
suring that there will be as little injury 
to the volume of commerce of either 
country as may be consistent with the 
purpose of any proposed sanitary meas- 
ure. Again, most of the agreements 
contain the further proviso that when 
either contracting government makes 
representations respecting the applica- 
tion of any sanitary law or regulation 
for the protection of human, animal, or 
plant life and there is disagreement con- 
ceraing it, the matter will be referred to 
a committee of technical experts for 
recommendations, and I wish to add, 
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presumably before any such law or reg- 
ulation may be made effective. 

In other words, our Government 
agrees to make itself subservient to the 
views and wishes of foreign countries, 
as determined by their own self inter- 
ests, before taking any step to protect 
the health of our citizens. The Con- 
gress, which is obligated to legislate for 
the public health and welfare is, in effect, 
supplanted by an array of co-interna- 
tional experts. This presents an excel- 
lent device for delaying effective action 
to protect ourselves by sanitary em- 
bargoes and quarantines and makes pos- 
sible the inroad of infectious and con- 
tagious animal diseases to a point where 
the damage can be measured only in 
terms of further hundreds of millions of 
dollars of appropriations by Congress and 
the States to eradicate such diseases. 

Having this in mind I have provided 
in the bill a regular and legal method 
whereby the contractual obligations of 
these sanitary provisos may be termi- 
nated, thus once more freeing this coun- 
try to do what it may please in protect- 
ing the heatlh and welfare of its citi- 
zens. 

I am confident that my bill is of in- 
estimable value to the livestock and the 
dairy industry of this Nation and that it 
will receive a widespread support from 
the people and a strong nonpartisan sup- 
port in this Congress. 





Extension of Military Service 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Tuesday, August 12, 1941 





TELEGRAMS FROM COMMANDERS OF THE 
MASSACHUSETTS AMERICAN LEGION 
AND VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS 





Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing telegrams: 


Boston, Mass., August 12, 1941. 
Congresswoman EpITH Nourse ROGERS, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 
General Marshall's advice and warning 
should be heeded. Urge your vote for ex- 
tension of military service. Its defeat would 
constitute a national menace. The Army 
should be maintained at maximum efficiency 
during the national emergency. 
CHESTER GRANT, 
Commander, Massachusetts Division, 
American Legion. 


Boston, Mass., August 10, 1941. 
EpirH Nourse ROGERS, 
Member of Congress, Washington, D. C.: 
In accordance with resolution adopted at 
recent department encampment urge adop- 
tion of Senate bill extending service of se- 
lectees and National Guard. 
JOSEPH PETERSON, 
Department Commander of Massa- 
chusetts Veterans of Foreign 
Wars of the United States. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES P. McGRANERY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Tuesday, August 12, 1941 





EDITORIAL FROM THE PHILADELPHIA 
ENQUIRER 





Mr. McGRANERY. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Philadelphia Enquirer for 
today: 

[From the Philadelphia Inquirer of August 
12, 1941] 


DRAFT BILL DEMOCRACY’S TEST 


After weeks of debate, of argument, dis- 
cussion, and maneuver, the draft-extension 
question, on the eve of conclusive action in 
the House of Representatives, is still precisely 
what the Inquirer said it was when it first 
became ru issue. It is a crucial test of the 
ability of our American democracy to decide 
with firmness and intelligence what we as a 
people must do for the sure defense of the 
land we love, for its way of life and its high 
and unmatched liberties. 

The final approach to the subject must be 
not emotional but realistic. The decision 
will be registered by the few hundred men 
of the Congress of the United States. But 
supporting them there must be the wisdom 
and courage of 130,000,000 Americans. 

In this and in no other light will their ac- 
tion be judged in the totalitarian chancel- 
leries of Europe; in the war-fevered offices of 
the Japanese Government at Tokyo; among 
the disillusioned, bitter-minded men of Vichy. 

The cagey statesmen of Latin-American 
countries who, belatedly but with commend- 
able discretion, have given evidence of a 
growing realization that their salvation lies 
in joining us to present a firm front to the 
forces of aggression, will settle anew in their 
minds the question whether the American 
people are infirm of purpose, or are strong 
and united and determined in the face of 
danger. 

As a people we dare not dispose of this 
vital question sentimentally, with passion, 
or with the least regard to partisan politics. 
Any attempt to build it up into a partisan 
issue would be despicable. 

No one can fail to feel the utmost sympathy 
for the families of men in the service, or to 
understand the manifold personal problems 
involved in our efforts to create a large Army. 
It is essential that where such problems as 
those of dependency or partial dependency 
appear among the men in the camps, early 
and adequate steps be taken to dispose of 
them. 

It is sheer human nature, and all of us 
can understand it, for men in the camps, 
whether harassed by such problems or not, 
to wish it were all over. It is natural that 
at the end of their year they should want 
to go home. Military life, now more than 
ever, is tough going. But can the American 
people ever again submit millions of young 
men to the certainty of enormous and terrible 
losses by creating armies half taught, barely 
fit, and totally unready? 

There has been passionate declamation that 
the draft extension is “heading straight for 
war.” We must ask ourselves whether any 
other course would not be heading straight 
for disaster. We do not have to be experts 
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to appreciate the force of what our military 
leaders say. 

Inception of a 12-month training period 
under the Selective Service Act was a mis- 
take. It has been possible in that time 
neither to train men adequately nor to pro- 
vide for a sufficiently powerful fighting force 
in their place if they are sent home. 

There is grave question whether that and 
other limitations upon our military training 
program have not been gleefully interpreted 
by the ruthless masters of aggression as just 
the sort of weak and ineffective gestures they 
hoped for. There is an equally grave ques- 
tion, now, whether the proposed 18-month 
compromise or any other hard and fast pre- 
scription will not be laid to half-heartedness 
and indecision on the part of the American 
people as a whole. 

This is no time for national irresolution. 
Only those who refuse to see world condi- 
tions as they are can fail to acknowledge 
that the dangers which impelled us to 
plunge into a vast program of defense a 
year ago and to start creating a modern 
Army to make that defense certain, are 
now multiplied many times. 

Theories that we can depend upon this, 
or that, or the other event to remove the 
urgent necessity of building up our own 
defenses fade away in the light of grim 
realities. The fond hope that Russia can 
hold or even destroy the Nazi march of 
conquest is based largely upon wishful 
thinking. Can we afford to risk our future 
on so dubious a gamble? 

The menacing scourges of humanity who 
made this war are out to win it at all costs. 
If they don't they face certain retribution 
at the hands of their exploited followers. 
But if they are victorious, it is folly to 
think they would refrain from attacking a 
rich, hesitating Western World. 

The American people want to live in 
peace and security. Above all else they do 
not want war, now or in the future. It is 
impossible to believe that they would ap- 
prove action which would weaken our de- 
fenses before the sneering eyes of Hitler 
and the international bandits under his 
banner. 

Passage without delay of a soundly built 
draft-extension measure will be a ringing 
assurance to the whole world that the 
American people know what they have to 
do and will do it. 


Extension of the Selective Training and 
Service Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN W. FLANNAGAN, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 12, 1941 


Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Speaker, let 
us look the issue right in the face and 
view it in a common-sense way. We 
are confronted with a great emergen- 
cy—probably the greatest emergency we 
have ever faced—and we are right in 
the midst of preparing against that 
emergency. We have appropriated bil- 
lions of dollars, part of which is to be 
used in building our armament to the 
point where American will be so for- 
midable that she can withstand any 
force directed against her, and the bal- 
ance of which is to be used in training 


our young men in the use of that arma- 

ment. The building and pero go 
hand in hand. It would be foolish to 
train our young men without providing 
the armament for them to use and it 
would likewise be foolish to provide 
armament without training our men in 
the use of it. America is weak and 
helpless with trained men but no arma- 
ment, and she is likewise weak and 
helpless with ample armament but no 
trained men. To make America strong, 
we need both. The trained men are as 
important as she armament, because, 
you know, with all our progress we have, 
as yet, been unable to find a substitute 
for training and experience. 

Now, we all seem to be united on the 
armament program. What I cannot 
understand is why there should be a di- 
vision on the training program. Are 
there amcng us those who are so foolish 
as to vote for armament, and then vote 
to withhold the experienced manpower 
to operate the armament? Such voting 
simply does not make sense to me. 

Another thing I cannot get through 
my head is this: How can the Members 
who vote against this bill justify their 
vote to spend billions for armament? 
If the national interes: is not in peril, 
then I would like for them to tell me why 
they voted billions for armament. If 
the national interest is in peril, then I 
would like for them to tell me why we do 
not need trained men to man the arma- 
ment. 

In this emergency, as I see our duty, 
there is but one thing for us to do: 
Find out what is necessary to preserve 
the safety and security of America, and 
then, whatever the answer, execute that 
answer like true Americans. 

We hear a lot about compromising. 
Compromise what? Would you compro- 
mise the safety and security of our coun- 
try? I am against a compromise. I am 
in favor of doing the things that those in 
authority, and who should know what is 
necessary for our protection, advise. My 
colleagues, there are some things above 
and beyond the realm of compromise. No 
true man would compromise his honor; 
no true woman would compromise her 
virtue; and no true American would com- 
promise the safety and security of his 
country. 

And then they tell us if we extend the 
length of service we will be breaking faith 
with our boys. I deny it. The original 
provision in Draft Act of September 16, 
1940, reads: 


Each man inducted under the provisions 
of subsection (a) shall serve for a training 
and service period of 12 consecutive months, 
unless sooner discharged, except that when- 
ever the Congress has declared that the na- 
tional interest is imperiled, such 12-month 
period may be extended by the President to 
such time as may be necessary in the in- 
terests of national defense. 


I know not what others did, but I do 
know that I made no promises in conflict 
with the plain provisions of the act. 
Had I made such promises, call my vote 
what you may—breaking faith or any 
other ignominious name—I would still 
vote to extend the service period, because 
I am convinced the national interest is 
imperiled, and if the test ever comes to 
me between breaking faith with my fel- 
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low man and keeping faith with my 
country, then you can record me as hav- 
ing voted to keep faith with the country 
I love. 


The Damnable Proposal of “Union Now” 
Means Renunciation of the Declaration 
of Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HOLDEN TINKHAM 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 12, 1941 


STATEMENT OF AMERICA FIRST 
COMMITTEE 


Mr. TINKHAM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following state- 
ment by the America First Committee: 


(Prepared by America First Committee Re- 
search Bureau, Washington, D. C., August 
6, 1941) 

Dm You Know THat UNIon Now MEANs RE- 
NUNCIATION OF THE DECLARATION OF INDE- 
PENDENCE, AND IMMEDIATE SHOOTING Par- 
TICIPATION BY THE UNITED STATES IN THE 
War? 

UNION NOW?—THE CLAIM 

“There is at least a possibility that we are 
right in believing that we can neither main- 
tain the essentials of our constitutional sys- 
tem, even here at home, nor win the war with- 
out establishing a provisional Federal union 
with the British.” (Clarence K. Streit, presi- 
dent, to Convention of Federal] Union, Inc., on 
June 28, 1941, reported in Federal Union, July- 
August 1941, p. 2.) 

“From the war in which accounts between 
Britain and America are now getting some- 
what mixed, the step forward to a common 
army, navy, and air force—and taxation to 
pay for them—is not far distant. * * * We 
in Great Britain have all to gain from a 
union, and the invitation must come from 
America.” (Col Josiah Wedgwood, Member 
of the British Parliament, in the course of an 
American lecture tour, Washington Times- 
Herald, July 9, 1941.) 

THE ANSWER 

“We, therefore, the Representatives of the 
United States of America, in general Congress 
assembled, do, solemnly publish and declare, 
that these United Colonies are, and of right 
ought to be free and independent States; 
that they are absolved from all allegiance tq 
the British Crown, and that all political con: 
nection between them and the State of Great 
Britain, is, and ought to be totally dissolved; 

* * And for the support of this Declara- 
tion, with a firm reliance con the protection 
of Divine Providence, we mutually pledge to 
each other our lives, our fortunes, and our 
sacred Honor.” (The Declaration of Inde- 
pendence.) 

AS OTHERS SEE US 


The American people have expressed their 
desire to aid Britain by “steps short of 
war.” Attempts are now under way to un- 
dermine that policy and to drag the United 
States into the present war by the devious 
method of urging alliance with Britain. 
Symptomatic of these attempts have been 
the recent statements of British leaders. As 
public officials, of one country, they could 
not, of course, openly and expressly urge 








another country to declare war or to form 
an immediate alliance which necessarily in- 
volved participation in war. But their public 
statements have gone as far as was possible. 
Thus, Lord Halifax, British Ambassador to 
the United States, urged recently an Anglo- 
American alliance after the war for the pur- 
pose of establishing a new world order, to 
which other nations (including the Latin- 
American countries) would be permitted to 
adhere. (Christian Science Monitor, June 20, 
1941) Prime Minister Winston Churchili 
has called for Anglo-American unity of aims, 
and has proclaimed that “united we can save 
and guide the world.” (Washington Post, 
June 17, 1941.) Australian Minister Richard 
G. Casey announced in one address that 
neither the United States nor the British 
Commonwealth could alone solve post-war 
problems, and asked for recognition of the 
“fact” that “we are essential to each other 
in peace—as essential to each other as one 
blade of a pair of scissors is to the other.” 
(New York Times, June 14, 1941.) In an- 
other address, which the press reported as 
stopping “just short of advocating immediate 
union of English-speaking peoples * * *” 
he proclaimed that preservation of the world 
was in the combined hands of the United 
States and the British family of nations. 
(Baltimore Sun, July 5, 1941.) Dr. R. C. 
Wallace, principal of Queen’s University, in 
Canada, looked forward to a permanent part- 
nership of the United States and Canada 
as an outcome of the war, for the ultimate 
purpose of cementing a permanent Anglo- 
American alliance. (New York Times, June 
24, 1941.) The most forthright of British 
propagandists to visit the United States, 
Col. Josiah Wedgwood, calied for immediate 
union and American participation in the 
war in such tactless terms (New York Times, 
June 38, 1941; Washington Times-Herald, 
July 9, 16, 1941) that his visit here was soon 
terminated by the embarrassed British Gov- 
ernment. 
LEAD KINDLY STREIT 


The most important organizational expres- 
sion of the elements which desire an Anglo- 
American alliance is Federal Union, Inc., or- 
ganized in 1939 to promote the plan con- 
ceived by Clarence K. Streit, and commonly 
known as Union Now. According to the 
annual report of Dr. Emery W. Balduf, execu- 
tive director of Federal Union, Inc., this or- 
ganization now has 93 chapters in as many 
American cities, and 126 separate organizing 
groups. During the past year and a half they 
have produced and distributed more than 
1,500,00. pieces of literature (Federal 
Union-World, July-August 1941). 

In addition to numerous sporadic broad- 
casts (including the American Forum of the 
Air on Sunday, August 3, 1941) Federal Union 
has recorded a series of some 15 radio talks 
to be rebroadcast over local stations through- 
out the country. Extensive publicity in con- 
temporary periodicals presents the message of 
immediate union with Britain to an audience 
of several million people. Durng the month 
of July this propaganda was featured in 
Readers’ Digest, Liberty, and Look. The 
September issue of Screen Life is presenting a 
story on the Federal Union plan as explained 
by those heroes and heroines of Hollywood 
suddenly turned foreign-affairs experts, who 
are Union Now devotees. The Book of the 
Month Club has announced that as their 
book dividend for September and October 
they will give away copies of both Clarence 
Streit’s original Union Now and his more re- 
cent Union Now with Britain, to from 150,000 
to 20u,000 of their members. The executive 
director of Federal Union, Inc., boasts further 
that from March to May of this year his com- 
mittee obtained 31,686 inches of free news- 
paper publicity. (E. W. Balduf, Federal 
Union Convention Report, Cleveland, June 29, 
1941.) 
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ENTANGLING ALLIANCE 


Just what would happen if the United 
States were to adopt the plan for “union 
now’? According to the literature issued 
by Federal Union, Inc., and the answers that 
literature gives to questions about the na- 
ture of the plan, these would be the results: 

1. Immediate shooting participation by 
the United States in the present war. Ac- 
cording to advocates of the plan, “we are al- 
ready involved, through our guaranties to 
Canada and Latin America, our aid to Britain, 
our defense preparations, and the conscript- 
ing of an army.” 

2. An American A. E. F. wou'!d have to fight 
to defend every or any part of the British 
Empire, for Federal Union, Inc., points out 
that, for example, “American boys (would) 
have to go to war if Japan attacked Aus- 
tralia.” 

3. We would be compelled to stay in that 
war so long as Britain and her dominions 
desired to keep fighting, and Britain and her 
dominions could not make peace if we ob- 
jected. “Union Now” literature points out 
that “under the Federal Union arrangement, 
one country in the union cculd no more 
make a separate peace than the State of 
New York could make one for the United 
States of America,” and that the British 
Government could not make a separate peace 
or surrender its fleet. 

4. There would be a common military ma- 
chine, composed of the combined armed 
forces of Britain and the United States. 

5. There would be a common citizenship, 
giving British subjects a voice in effect in 
American affairs and Americans a voice tn 
the affairs of the British Empire. One of the 
first and most significant obligations of this 
new citizenship would be common taxation— 
on both Americans and British—to pay not 
only for the cost of the war (which is esti- 
mated to be costing Britain now $53,000,000 
a day) and for the cost of this combined mil- 
itary machine but also for the cost of post- 
war reconstruction of the British Empire. 
Citizens under this plan would owe allegiance 
not to their respective nations but to a super- 
government which Clarence K. Streit calls 
“World federation for peace and democracy.” 

6. A common war cabinet, in which Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and Prime Minister Churchill 
could get together for consultation and deci- 
sion, would be an important initial feature of 
this supergovernment. Lease-Lend Admin- 
istrator Harry Hopkins has already set in 
on a meeting of the British War Cabinet 
(New York Times, July 18, 1941), and the 
rumors, as yet not authoritatively denied, uf 
@ meeting now in progress between the two 
Chiefs of State may be carrying on the trend 
toward such a supergovernment. (New York 
Times, August 6, 1941.) 

7. The fate and welfare of the milliors of 
people in the colonies and possessions of the 
British Empire would become in part our re- 
sponsibility, for “Union Now” would make 
them part of the territorial possessions of 
the new supergovernment, without the right 
to participate in that government. Added 
to our own problems would then be respon- 
sibility for the fate of the 60,000,000 people 
in British Africa, the 367,086,000 people in 
British Asia, the 3,249,000 people in British 
Europe (outside the United Kingdom), the 
13,259,000 people in British possessions in 
the Western Hemisphere, and the 10,516,000 


people in Australasia (The Statesman’s Year- 


book, 1940). 
TWENTY-SEVEN TO TWENTY-THREE 


The advantages to an embattled Britain of 
such a union are obvious. The advantages to 
the United States are less evident, and sup- 
porters of Union Now find it necessary to 
speak in generalities and platitudes in order 
to sell their plan on this side of the Atlantic. 
One new feature of Clarence Streit’s plan, as 
revised in his second book, Union Now With 
Great Britain, is designed to appeal to those 
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Americans who cherish visions of imperialistic 
grandeur a ia Henry Luce. For example, in 
his column of March 22, 1941 (New York Her- 
ald Tribune, March 23), Mark Sullivan wrote: 
“While Britain is unable, alone, and the 
United States is unwilling, the two together 
could readily dominate the world. Britain 
could continue to be the greatest mercantile 
sea-going nation. As to naval power, Britain 
and the United States in union could have 
dominance beyond any dream of challenge.” 
Mr. Streit’s latest sugar-coating of Federal 
Union, to increase its palatability for Ameri- 
cans, would provide for American domination 
of the union by granting to the United States 
27 votes in the world congress as against a 
total of 23 for the combined British democra- 
cies—United Kingdom, 11; Canada, 3; Aus- 
tralia, 3; and 2 votes each for Union of South 
Africa, New Zealand, and Eire. Mr. Streit 
does not say whether this suggestion has the 
approval of Mr. Churchill and his govern- 
ment. H. N. Brailsford, well-known British 
journalist, on July 20, 1941, stated that Brit- 
ish governmental circles do not look with 
favor upon this plan. (Baltimore Sun.) 


SUGAR~COATING 


Glossing over their immediate demand to 
abrogate the sovereign independence of the 
United States, Mr. Streit and his fellow 
unionists hasten to assure us of their desire 
that such a nuclear union between Britain 
and the United States “shali grow gradually 
into the United States of Man by peaceful 
submission of outside peoples tc equal mem- 
bership” as soon as such peoples shall have 
established their fidelity to the democratic 
way of life. (Look, July 29, 1941, p.33.) By 
thus envisioning as a possible outgrowth of 
their plan some beatific system of world-wide 
cooperation for the betterment of man, the 
federal unionists have corralled into their 
camp many sincere persons who realize that 
world peace can only result from universal 
recognition of the brotherhood of mankind 
and who hopefully grasp at Union Now as a 
tangible movement with such an end as a 
possibility, however remote. These followers 
are inclined to overlook the imperialist struc- 
ture of the British Empire, as, indeed, they 
also overlook the British background of the 
leading American proponents of Union Now. 


BRITISH NETWORK 


But a more important fact which is over- 
looked is that Union Now is geared to 
American participation in the war and to 
Anglo-American world domination—its in- 
evitable, if not its ostensibie, result. This is 
not surprising, when the leading supporters 
of Union Now are identified. The Federal 
Union organization must be viewed against 
the long history of attempts in the United 
States to promote American participation in 
the League of Nations and to bring about an 
Anglo-American alliance. Space is lacking 
to review here what one informed commen- 
tator called the British network (Quincy 
Howe, Engiand Expects Every American To Do 
His Duty (1937)), but it is clear the Federal 
Union reflects the influence of such oigani- 
zations as the League of Nations Association, 
the English Speaking Uniun, the Foreign 
Policy Association, and the Council on For- 
eign Relations. 

WHO’s WHO 


Leading interventionists abound in the 
ranks of Federal Union. Many of the leading 
supporters of Union Now are members or 
active supporters of such interventionist 
groups as the Committee to Defend America 
(formerly the Committee to Defend America 
by Aiding the Allies), the Fight for Freedom 
Committee, the Church Peace Union, and the 
Interfaith Committee for Aid to the Democ- 
racies. Many have signed interventionist 
statements issued by special groups, or have 
made public statements cf an interventionist 
character. These include (see New York 
Times, March 18, April 9, May 9, May 23, June 
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16, June 15, July 21, July 17, 1941, and Fed- 
eral Union list of supporters): Margaret Cul- 
kin Banning, Stringfellow Barr, Mrs. Emmons 
Blaine, Clare Boothe, Esther Caukin Brun- 
auer, Lyman Bryson, “Ding” Darling, Russell 
Davenport, William Alfred Eddy, Charles G. 
Fenwick, Dorothy Canfield Fisher, Henry W. 
Hobson, Edwin P. Hubbie, Frank Kingdon, 
Mrs. Thomas W. Lamont, Max Lerner, Bishop 
Francis J. McConnell, Thomas Mann, Ray- 
mond Massey, Helen Hill Miiler, Lewis Mum- 
ford, Bishop G. Ashton Oldham, Endicott Pea- 
body, Chester Rowell, Robert E. Sherwood, 
William J. Schieffelin, Ralph W. Sockman, 
Eugene Staley, Admiral William H. Standley 
(retired), Lyman Beecher Stowe, Betty Gram 
Swing, Edmond Taylor, Doruthy Thompson, 
Mrs. Frank Vanderlip, J. Skottowe Wanna- 
maker, James P. Warburg, William Allen 
White, Alexander Woolcott, Mary E. Woolley, 
Rear Admiral H. E. Yarnell (retired), Henry 
Goddard Leach. 

The most cursory examination of the par- 
tial list of council of advisors, printed on 
Federal Union literature reveals that an 
overwhelming majority of the council fall 
into the interventionist class. 


OXFORD ACCENT 


Despite the claim of Federal Union that 
their program is 100-percent American, the 
fact remains that many of the organization’s 
Jeaders—and followers—have close ties with 
the motherland. Clarence Streit, founder of 
the movement, was a Rhodes scholar, receiv- 
ing his indoctrination at Oxford University in 
1920-21. Apparently, his inspiration for the 
Federal Union scheme came to him at Geneva, 
after he had completed his studies at Oxford 
and was employed as a Times correspondent 
to the League of Nations. Prominent on the 
national committee of Federal Union is Mrs. 
Thomas W. Lamont, wife of the J. P. Morgan 
partner who served as American purchasing 
agent for the British Government during the 
World War. In a letter to the New York 
Times, dated October 18, 1935, Mr. Lamont 
defined their mutual attitude: 

“We were pro-Ally by inheritance, by in- 
stinct, by opinion, and so were almost all the 
people we knew in the eastern seaboard of 
the United States.” 

Another leader of the Federal Union move- 
ment in this country is Russell Davenport, 
chairman of the board of editcrs of Fortune, 
and personal representative of Wendell Will- 
kie in the 1940 Presidential campaign. At the 
Cleveland convention of the Federal Union 
(June 28-29, 1941) Mr. Davenport, who was 
chairman of the resolutions committee, ex- 
horted his followers to action with these 
words: 

“Now is the time to advocate immediate 
union with Great Britain, even though this 
does not meet with the ideal of our ultimate 
goal. We do not mean to compromise our 
ideal, but we must seize upon the emergency 
which will guarantee the advantages that 
the pooling of all our resources will give.” 
(Cleveland Plain Dealer, June 30, 1941.) 

Also on the council of advisors for Federal 
Union we find Dr. Frank Kingdon, English- 
born clergyman-educator, and Dr. String- 
fellow Barr, president of St. Johns College, 
also a Rhodes scholar and a classmat of 
Clarence Streit at Oxford. Another import- 
ant member of the national committee is 
Frank Aydelotte, Rhodes scholar, American 
secretary to Rhodes trustees, former national 
director of war issues course for the War De- 
partment Committee on Education and 
Special Training (1918), now member of the 
Athenaeum Society of London, author of 
The Oxford Stamp, and co-author (with L. A. 
Crosby) of Oxford of Today. Another mem- 
ber of the council of advisors for Federal 
Union, Inc., is John Balderston, former edi- 
tor (1920-23) of The Outlook, published in 
London, and former London correspondent 
(1923-31) for the New York World. Accord- 


ing to Who’s Who for 1940-41, John Bald- 
erston is still a member of the Pilgrims Club 
in London, and makes his home at 88 Trevor 
Square SW., London, England. 

Also listed among the sponsors of the 
Union Now plan are Rear Adm. H. E. Yarnell 
(retired), Adm. William H. Standley (re- 
tired), and Brig. Gen. George V. Strong, pres- 
ent Assistant Chief of Staff of the United 
States Army. (Washington Post, June 18, 
1941.) This situation was brought to the 
attention of Congress by Representative 
Grorce H. TinkHamM, of Massachusetts, on 
June 17, when he demanded the removal of 
these officers who support union of the United 
States with Britain. (CoNGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
June 17, 1941, p. 5387.) 


REQUIRED READING 


There are signs of official sanction of the 
Union Now scheme by other leaders of Amer- 
ican destiny. In Senate Document No. 182, 
Seventy-sixth Congress (a report on schools 
and training courses in Government depart- 
ments), it is suggested that there is a “tie- 
in” between lectures scheduled by the De- 
partment of Agriculture Graduate School and 
the movement sponsored by Federal Union. 
This report includes the following state- 
ment: 

“Judging by press releases of the past few 
months, and public utterances of Govern- 
ment officials in high places, the movement 
has gained such headway as to receive offi- 
cial sanction and advocacy.” (CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, June 17, 1941, p. 5387.) 

The June 1941 issue of Federal Union World 
boasts that Clarence Streit’s Union Now is 
recommended reading for new officers by the 
General Staff of the United States Army in a 
list of recent and standard works. (U. 8S. 
War Department Training Circular No. 25.) 

In the Ladies Home Journal (July 1941), 
Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt says on her featured 
page: 

“If you ask me, I think the union of all 
free democracies, whether English-speaking 
or not, is much to be desired in the future. 
Without it, I see no prospect for eliminating 
war.” 

Perhaps it is significant that Robert E. 
Sherwood, prominent writer and important 
influence upon recent Roosevelt speeches, is 
an ardent advocate of the plan for Union 
Now. Perhaps, the plan assumes new signifi- 
cance in the light of current rumors that 
President Roosevelt and Winston Churchill 
are presently engaged in conference some- 
where in the Atlantic. (United Press from 
London, August 5, 1941), following the par- 
ticipation by Lend Lease Administrator 
Harry Hopkins in a meeting of the British 
War Cabinet (New York Times, July 18, 1941). 

On June 16, a Member of Congress called 
for an investigation by the Dies committee 
to determine whether the Union Now move- 
ment is an un-American activity. (New York 
Times, June 17, 1941.) The Washington 
Times-Herald of June 17 observed: 

“The type of British propaganda which in- 
cites such disloyalty to America and American 
institutions is distinctly not admirable. 

“It is just as dangerous to American unity 
and American {fntegrity as the Communist 
propaganda which demands first loyalty of 
American citizens to Moscow. 

“All such propaganda to mislead our Citi- 
zens and abate their loyalty to their own land 
and institutions should be branded as sub- 
versive. 

“Propaganda to lead us into war in the 
interests of alien lands is bad enough, but the 
attempt to make us sacrifice not only our 
welfare but our independence for the benefit 
of any foreign nation should not be tolerated 
by a self-respecting people.” 

At this writing no official congressional 
investigation of Federal Union, Inc., has yet 
been launched. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 12, 1941 
ARTICLE FROM THE BOSTON HERALD 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the follow- 
ing article from the Boston Herald of 
August 3, written by the well-known and 
brillian columnist, Bil! Cunningham. 
The article is copyrighted but I have se- 
cured permission from the author to re- 
produce it here. It is most pertinent to 
the bill we are considering today and 
well worth careful reading and thought- 
ful study. Although Mr. Cunningham 
has described himself in his column as 
“an old-fashioned model T American 
with no fancy trimmings,” he is most 
modest. His column is one of the most 
widely read in the country and his ideas 
and opinions are highly valued. My plea 
has always been to give our soldiers the 
equipment so that they may be trained in 
its use. Our national defense must be 
the first consideration. 

The article follows: 


[From the Boston Herald of August 8, 1941] 


ARMY MoRALE Hurt sy SHAM TRAINING— 
Borep, DiscGusTep SELECTEES FEEL CHEATED 
FoR Lack oF REAL WEAPONS 


(By Bill Cunningham) 


At current quotations, we have approxi- 
mately one and three-quarter million men 
theoretically under arms in this Nation, with 
another three-quarters of a million newly 
carded and indexed by virtue of the second 
draft. This coming week the Congress of 
these federated Commonwealths is apparently 
going to start its ponderous wheels grinding 
upon a proposition to hold all conscripts al- 
ready in the service in for another year and 
a half, and to make the tenure of service of 
all yet to come 244 years, unless, of course, 
we get in it, whereupon they're in until the 
arrival of whatever passes for peace. 

The idea is, naturally, to give our troops 
“more training.” 

That's the expression used 

The term is three-quarters false because 
of the word “more.” If the camps from Maine 
to California, from Seattle to St. Augustine, 
dared to stand up and speak with the one 
thundering voice of the concerned draftee, 
the shout you’d probably hear would be 
“What training?” 

MILLION MEN WASTING TAX MONEY 


Preparing to fight, if we fight anything, the 
most powerful, most ruthless, most precisely 
organized, most murderously equipped, hard- 
est hitting, and most ingenious destructive 
force the world has ever seen, we’ve held a 
million men in uniform for almost a year, at 
an expense our great-grand children, and 
theirs, will be staggering under, and, in 
terms of the thing they're to fight if they 
fight anything, they might as well have been 
so many juveniles on a semi-serious dude 
ranch. 

Except for a few specialized units, repre- 
senting a ridiculous minority, they haven’t 








There’s no finding out from headquarters, 
for that’s a military secret, They won't tell 
you how many they have at any Army post, 
either, for that’s a legitimate military secret, 


The cold truth of the matter on this draft 
business up to date is that the administration, 
either knowiug a lot the rest of us didn’t, 
and don’t yet, or anxious to audition for the 
star role in Armageddon’s third act, rushed 
all these youths into service with nothing 
for them to do, and almost nothing for 
them to do it with. 

And that’s still where the matter remains 
almost a year later, with a new crop coming 
up. 

My argument isn’t against the calling of 
them, nor even the retaining of them, but 
it is against citing a situation as definite and 
menacing, taking a miilion loyal men, most 
of them from jobs, and practically all of them 
from homes, swearing them to fealty, telling 
them their homeland needs them to guaran- 
tee its future physically, and then turning 
them into grass cutters, dilch diggers, road 
builders, and bored and disgusted barracks 
steps loafers, because, although they're 
willing and anxious, there’s nothing any- 
body can do about it 

When are they going to arm this Army? 

When does all this training start? 

I’m not for myself. I’m speak- 
ing for the soldier Regardiess of what you 
may read or hear from some official spokes- 
man, the morale in this great citizen army 
of ours is low. It’s not strong. The reason 
is that it feels it’s wasting its time. After a 
manner of saying, it really feels cheated. It 
went in “to serve.” It’s ready to serve. 
There’s no rebellion against the general idea. 
If our Nation is in danger, it wants to be 
ready. It’s rot getting ready. It’s got 
nothing to get ready with. 

You read a lot about maneuvers, mock 
war, sham battles—we had one down on 
Cape Cod this week. It .ooks serious and 
professional in the newspaper headlines, with 
such captions as “Invader cut to pieces” 
and “Blue Army annihilated.” That’s news- 
paper stuff. Actually a Boy Scout overnight 
hike has as much of the European war in it. 
Practically everything is “simulated” from 
the theoretical enemy to physical discomfort. 


SIMULATED WEAPONS STILL BEING USED 


More than a full year after we started 
officially talking war, and almost a year after 
we filled our divisions and flung up our great 
camps, we have broomsticks and wooden 
dummies over the shoulders of men who've 
been in uniform 10 months, stovepipe on 
sawhorses serving as cannon, old broken- 
down trucks simulating tanks. Not in every 
instance, you understand, but in more places 
than not. 

There are crack National Guard outfits 
with but four Garand rifles to a company. 
There are artillery outfits still hearing how 
by way of blackboard. The officers in most 
units are going to school. The men work as 
road crews or sit around whittling. 

And we’re the people who’re talking about 
fighting Germany, and thanking God for the 
unexpected resistance of Russia because the 
item of time is so precious to us. 

I may possibly be overdrawing the picture 
a shade, but it isn't much of a shade. The 
Army's doing what it can to keep the men 
occupied undoubtedly, but the typical soldier 
is disgusted and disillusioned. Here’s a bona 
fide letter from Camp Hulen, typical of 
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enough like it to show that the author, un- 
known personally as he is to your correspond- 
ent, is not just a sorehead taking his gripe 
out on a stranger. It’s typical, too, of the 
way the men from almost all the camps talk 
when they really let their hair down. Don’t 
take my word for it. Try talking with a few 
yourself. 
HAS “NOTHING TO DO” 


But here’s the letter. Please ponder it: 

“Deak Mr. CUNNINGHAM: I don’t suppose 
many citizens of this great country are espe- 
cially interested in the Forgotten Regiment, 
as we call ourselves, but, as usual, I have 
nothing to do, so if you don’t mind I'll pass 
on a few of the collective thoughts of 1,400 
disillusioned Bostonians. 

“First and biggest joke of the situation is 
the year of ‘intensive training’ we were going 
to receive. I think I can fairly say that in 
10 months and 3 days we have actually done 
4 months’ work. When I say 4 months, I am 
speaking of the days we have actually sol- 
diered : 


“The rest of the time has been spent in cut- 
ting grass, laying roads, doing various sorts 
of day labor, and just plain loafing. Now 
they’re talking about extending the period of 
‘training’ a year. General Marshall has said 
he can’t picture returning thousands of men 
to civilian life, but he apparently could pic- 
ture taking the same thousands away from 
homes and jobs and herding them 2,000 miles 
south of God’s country in a snake-infested, 
bug-ridden swamp to do nothing they could 
not have done better at home, and to learn 
nothing they could not have learned better 
where they were. And he apparently can 
picture keeping them here. 

“President Roosevelt has said he doesn’t 
want to break up ‘this fighting force’ the 
Nation now has. Two simple questions will 
answer the President: (1) What good is a 
‘fine fighting force’ only partially equipped? 
(We’ve been in 10 months, and we're still 
waiting for equipment. What do they plan 
to train another million men with?) (2) 
Weren’t we learning just as much, and in 
just as good physical shape, and weren’t we 
certainly off the taxpayers’ necks when we 
were home on the job going to the armory for 
one drill a week? The answer to that last 
one is ‘Yes.’ 

“Frankly, 1 know this is a waste of time 
writing this way, and if the powers that be 
knew I was writing to the press, it would 
mean a month in the guardhouse, but when 
you have nothing to do with your time but 
waste it, you might as well waste it in some 
definite direction. I’m telling you, whether 
you believe it or not. I’m writing exactly 
what the enlisted man of the First Corps 
Cadets thinks. These aren’t just only my 
words. I have heard them expressed over 
and over in the endless ‘bull sessions’ and 
this is exactly the way we all feel. 

“The news just stated that President Roose- 
velt is afraid of ‘breaking faith with us.’ He 
is breaking faith. He’s already broken faith 
in herding us into an army without equip- 
ment for training and turning us into yard 
cleaners and loafers instead of what we 
thought we were going to be—soldiers train- 
ing intelligently for the defense of our coun- 
try. 
“Every newscast that tells about that law 
they’re considering to give us another year 
of this sends the morale of this particular 
regiment crashing to new lows. If they make 
the fatal mistake of passing that law in 
Washington, and we are left in Texas to sleep 
through more of this, open wide the New 
England guardhouse doors, for, law or not, 
here we come!” 

The soldier signs his name, battery, and 
regiment. 

For obvious reasons, I’m not printing it. 


READY TO DESERT 


I’m not even guaranteeing that he 
speaks for the mass of his regiment, but he 
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certainly speaks for himself, and that’s the 
way the mind of at least ome trooper in a 
crack National Guard regiment, famous for 
its tradition and its spirit runs when it 
reflects upon the current service. He even 


. concludes with the definite threat of deser- 


tion. They shoot a soldier for that in war- 
time. This must be haif-wartime, and that 
seems to mean that the young man, if he 
means what he says, is desperate to the 
point of considering the commission of a 
really serious military crime. 

This particular soldier seems to be sug- 
gesting that he and his buddies would and 
could take the trials and tribulations of 
of life in the Texas bad lands in stride if 
they only felt they were really accomplish- 
ing the thing they recruited to do. There 
are others, to what number nobody knows, 
but we soon possibly may learn, who make 
no such pretensions. They went because 
they had to, and with no enthusiasm in the 
project. They feel they’ve done their job 
for the agreed-upon length of time and now 
they want to be released from it and get 
home. 

There are undoubtedly a few who think 
it all swell fun and hope it never, never 
stops, but most of your draft army will be 
found under the first two classifications. 
This country is far from being even par- 
tially aroused. There’s a vast amount of 
slack between the virtual wartime basis of 
the administration and the torpor, serenity, 
befuddlement, or whatever it is, of the gen- 
eral public. 


UNITED STATES “CROWN COLONY” 


The American public can be aroused. It 
became so thoroughly aroused in the last 
war when that German U-boat poked its 
nose up off the shores of New Jersey and 
Cape Cod and shelled without provocation, 
or excuse, some helpless cabin cruisers and 
fishing boats that 300,000 angry American 
males stormed the recruiting offices of New 
York City in 1 day alone. But nothing such 
as that has happened yet in this war. Noth- 
ing of ours has been attacked without prov- 
ocation. We haven’t been insulted nor be- 
littled as a people. 

We've got a lot of theoretical reasons to 
get ready, it’s true, and plenty of tragic 
examples of those who didn’t get ready to 
reflect upon and to profit from. But people 
are such that it takes fact, not theory, inci- 
dents, not parables, really to bring them out 
of their preoccupation with personal affairs. 
Fireside chats, the war dance of partisan 
columnists, the sympathstic turning of the 
United States into a Crown colony of Great 
Britain for all practical, and even imprac- 
tical, purposes, and the resounding contri- 
butions to the Letters From Readers col- 
umns of metropolitan newspapers written 
mostly by women who once visited Strat- 
ford-on-Avon, or old geezers who can write 
a@ great war but who are too feeble even to 
watch one, won’t do it and haven’t done 
it. We're still unconcerned mentally. 


NOT MAD AT ANYONE 


Ours is a collection of soldiers that isn’t 
mad at anybody nor afraid of anything. 
Therefore, it’s a little short of burning zeal 
to start with. American soldiers can get 
mad I have it on the authority of one 
who’s seen them boiling that no breed of 
human being can be as ruthless, as tough, 
as really bloodthirsty as the plain garden 
variety of American soldier when he is really 
and truly outraged. 

The man who told me was a top sergeant 
in the Philippines during trouble out there. 

“You didn't see American soldiers mad in 
the World War,” he said, and, come to think 
of it, he’s correct. It was more the spirit 
of adventure over there, a thrilling hide- 
and-seek game with keen and dangerous 
fun. 

“I’ve seen ‘em really mad,” he solemnly 
insisted, “when you come upon a couple of 
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your buddies, who've been ambushed, and 
who’ve then been stripped and mutilated 
with knives in a fashion that turns your 
stomach even to try to describe, you see red, 
brother, and you go out to avenge them. 
There are still a few of us arounc who saw 
some of that and know what proceeded to 
happen. We're not telling even yet for it’s 
not even pretty remembering. But take my 
word for it, there’s nothing tougher in Ger- 
many nor anywhere else on earth than an 
ordinary American soldier when he really 
gets sore.” 

But we've got none of that. 
none of it. 

We've got a lot of nice kids from a soft 
kind of living, in there tryinz to play soldier 
for reasons they don't clearly understand and 
neither do their folks. We've had a million 
of them almost a year and we've got another 
million coming up. We've spent an entire 
dynast’s ransom on their keep and we're go- 
ing to dig for more. 

Ask any of them you chance to know, how 
nearly ready they feel their outfit is to go out 
and try conclusions with a panzer column. 
Ask them how many rifles they have, how 
much work they've had with antitank guns. 
How much actual shooting they’ve done and 
at what? 

Some more of those mammoth “full dress” 
maneuvers are now starting in the South. 
They’ve moved the Forty-third Division out 
of Blanding, for instance, across lots toward 
Louisiana to participate. Maybe they've 
progressed a little further in the maneuver 
department than they were a couple of 
months ago when I saw a piece of that per- 
formance in Tennessee. 

TRAGICALLY COMICAL 


Part of that were really comical, if the ele- 
ments of tragedy in terms of absolute pre- 
paredness hadn't been such a perfect shadow 
of their amateurism. It had been announced 
in dead seriousness that this was it. Here 
was to be actual war all but the shooting 
and killing. Here was to be the actual dress 
rehearsal, European style war under strict- 
est and most taxing combat conditions. 

They moved the entire Second Army into 
the wild Cumberland hill country bringing 
some from as far north as Michigan, and the 
problem they gave it made the blood run 
just a little cooler. One couldn’t help feeling 
that maybe this was the American high com- 
mand’s idea of how Hitler, or whoever might 
conceivably try to invade this country and 
that, furthermore, that this was what might 
proceed to happen if he did. 

The problem presupposed that “the in- 
vader” had punctured the defenses of this 
hemisphere by blasting his way in through 
the St. Lawrence waterway, had paralyzed 
Canada and had invaded the United States 
in the vicinity of Chicago. Chicago was con- 
sidered to be in his hands. Detroit, Cleve- 
land, and all such production centers as 
Youngstown, Akron, etc., had been bombed 
to rubble. 


And have 


TRANSPORT PROBLEM 


Transcontinental railway lines had been 
broken. roads dynamited, bridges blown, so 
the transportation of American forces back 
and forth was problematical, and now “the 
invader” was pouring full force straight down 
the Mississippi River Valley trying to reach 
New Orleans and cut the Nation in two. 

The American defenders had been unable 
to hold him or even to slow him appreciably 
until he reached the vicinity of Tennessee. 
The invader was still pouring down the val- 
ley full blast, but the Second Army had been 
able to maneuver into position, get organized, 
and prepared to hurl its full strength in the 
path of the advance. 

To complicate the problem, however, it was 
also presupposed that the invader had actual- 
ly effected a landing on United States soil 
somewhere over on the seacoast of Georgia, 


and from that di‘rection his dread panzer 
units were plowing cross country over secret 
routes to attack the Second American Army 
from the rear, attempting to encircle it in 
one of the celebrated Nazi rings of steel. 
That part about the invader coming down 
the Mississippi was entirely simulated. There 
was no invader nor any troops pretending to 
be one. 3 

The panzer, or motorized, part in the rear, 
however, was to be the real McCoy, with the 
tanks and cther motor units from Fcrt Meade, 
Md., and Fort Benning, Ga., actually coming 
cross country and going into action as part 
of their training. Having seen some of those 
motorized units at Benning, it was that por- 
tion of the program that captured my in- 
terest. I wanted to see those big babies roll 
under actual campaign conditions. 

And there, so the story went, were to be 
actual campaign conditions, nothing less. 


UTTER FARCE 


Actually, that entire part of the per- 
formance was a farce. The tanks arrived, 
not under their own power nor secretly but 
hauled up in broad daylight to the freight 
depot of a town in the “battle area” on a 
series of freight trains, like the Ringling 
Brothers circus. The war had to be held up 
a couple of days until they could get them 
unloaded and gassed up. 

And then, they might as well not have 
had them, for by Army regulations, or some- 
thing, they couldn't be driven across private 
property, which meant farms and fields and 
streams and such, that tanks are made 
principally to cross. The only place they 
could move was along public highways. This, 
as it chances in those Tennessee hills, is 
often pretty tough traveling, but this wasn’t 
a job of trying to discover what a tank will 
take in the way of hills. They already know 
that. 

This was a tactical military problem, of 
trying to spot the approach of tank columns, 
combining in a secret advance of menacing 
proportions and intentions, and of quickly 
and effectively shifting artillery to knock 
them to pieces. 

Your 10-year-old kid and a few of his 
friends could have solved that particular 
problem without previous training. All 
they’d need for props would be a common 
ordinary road map from the nearest Tennes- 
see filling station. If the tanks weren’t com- 
ing along the road, they were bound to be 
on the next one, or maybe the other one 
over there leading in the same general direc- 
tion. A kid on a hilltop could wave, “Here 
they come.” The kid playing general would 
then casually move his theoretical artillery to 
an eminence commanding that particular 
cow trail and say “Fire when ready.” That 
would be all there was to it. 

Down there, they did it a little mor2 simply. 
They merely sent up a plane. It looked up 
one road and down the next until it saw 
the tanks. One tank company tried to 
make it a little more realistic—with no re- 
sults. Conceding that it was spotted and 
that artillery was going to get it, it tried to 
turn around and simulate a retreat, but the 
road was so narrow the drivers found they 
couldn’t pivot the contraptions, so they sim- 
ply climbed out and down and said, “Aw, 
shucks.” 

HAD TO OPEN GATE 

More ludicrous still was the episode where- 
in a file of tanks theoretically became en- 
gaged with a bunch of machine-gun nests 
hidden in the straw stacks of a hay field. 
Here was one time they got off the high 
roads, apparently with some farmer’s per- 
mission. The tanks were supposed to charge 
into the field and have it out with the ma- 
chine guns at close range. 

But they had to call the battle off tem- 
porarily while a guy in the first of the at- 
tacking tank file, opened his hatch, climbed 
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out and down and opened the pasture gate, 
so the tanks could get in. They couldn't 
bust up private property. 

And these were “actual war conditions” 
OP Teh ready to fight Germany.” 

None of this is fiction. It’s fact, easily 
verified, and rather sad fact. 

What’s the point in kidding ourselves? 

That’s what France did. 

Our Navy and our Air Corps may be some- 
thing else again, but this is the Army, and 
that’s what all the current talking is about. 
A million half-busy tled kids in uni- 
form may be a lot of things, but they're cer- 
tainly not an army fit to grapple with and 
strangle Nazi mechanized murder. And if 
it’s not to stand ready to stop that, what 
have we got them together for? 

Where are the implements, the instruc- 
tion, the real training, the true prepared- 
ness? I’m asking what the soldiers are ask- 
ing, and what they've got a right to be asking, 
for it’s they who steeled themselves to make 
the necessary sacrifice. Hold them, if you 
will, but give them something to work with, 
to learn with. Deal summarily with every 
strike that delays the still mythical produc- 
tion. Quit giving away everything we make 
until our own are at least reasonably well 
equipped—lI’d even say fully equipped. 

Either that or turn ‘em loose. We'd have 
no Army that way, but we have nothing but 
a largely unarmed mob that would be 
slaughtered as it is. We've been fully mili- 
tarized for practically a year, and we couldn't 
lick the Boy Scouts of America, granting 
them license to throw plenty of stones. 

The imperial legions of Hitler don’t throw 
stones, and they can’t be stopped with quo- 
tations from Churchill and U. S. O. service 
clubs. Put a million guns in a million pairs 
of hands. Sharpen the eye and strengthen 
the spine. Then the term “fine fighting 
force” will have some body to it, and the 
United States will have some genuine pro- 
tection. 

If we’re going to have an Army, let’s have 
one. If we're not, let’s quit fooling and let 
these kids go home. I think we ought to have 
one, but apparently those who yelled it into 
being are short a follow-through. This first 
year hasn’t got us out of the kindergarten 
class. 

My country, ‘tis of thee! 
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EDITORIAL BY TOM LINDER 


Mr. FULMER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I am including an editorial by Hon. 
Tom Linder, commissioner of agricul- 
ture of the State of Georgia. I believe 
that this editorial will be of great interest 
to those who are interested in seeing to 
it that farmers get a fair and square deal 
under any price-fixing program that we 
may enter into. 

The editorial follows: 

On July 17 of this year, together with other 
commissioners of agriculture, I appeared be- 








fore the subcommittee of the Senate Agricul- 
tural Committee on the question of price 


fixing. 

At that time I submitted a tabulation of 
data which shows that on a basis of 1913 the 
present prices of basic farm commodities are 
far below parity, even for the horse-and- 
buggy days of 1913. 

On the night of July 17, at a dinner in the 
Raleigh Hotel, the question of fixing prices 
was again discussed. 

This dinner was attended by several com- 
missioners of agriculture, who had the honor 
of having as their guests Senator THomas of 
Oklahoma, chairman of the subcommittee, 
Senator Tarr, of Ohio, together with several 
Members of Congress. 

During the discussion I suggested to the 
Senators and Members of Congress present 
that it would be unwise for Congress to dele- 
gate to any man or any set of men the tre- 
mendous power and responsibility to arbi- 
trarily fix prices dn any commodities, and 
especially products of the farm. 

I suggested that if price fixing was under- 
taken by the Congress that the Congress itself 
should, in any legislation passed, provide a 
yardstick that would, to a large extent, auto- 
matically adjust the relative prices of the 
different commodities. 

I was asked to prepare and submit to the 
committee a tabulation showing what would 
be a parity price on basic farm commodities. 

Accordingly I have prepared the following 
tabulation for the information of all parties 
at interest. 

I have tried to make this tabulation as 
simple as possible. 

I have incorporated in this work the figures 
comparing the year 1913 with the year 1941. 

I have also taken the 10-year period begin- 
ning January 1, 1920, and ending December 
31, 1929, and have compiled a very interesting 
and revealing fact. 

Comparison of the two results is astound- 
ing in that it shows the relative economic 
condition of the agricultural products dur- 
ing the year 1913 to be almost identical with 
the relative economic condition of the same 
commodities during the 10-year-period aver- 
age. 

For instance, on a basis of 1913, the present 
parity price of cotton is indicated to be 23 
cents, while on a basis of the 10-year aver- 
age—1920 to 1929—the parity price of Mid- 
dling cotton is indicated to be 24 cents. 

On a basis of the 1913 figures, the parity 
price of corn in 1941 is indicated to be 83 
cents, while on a basis of the 10-year average 
the parity price of corn is indicated to be 
99 cents. 

On a basis of the 1913 figures, the parity 
price of hogs is indicated to be 12% cents, 
while on a basis of the 10-year average the 
parity price of hogs is indicated to be 
12 cents. 

On a basis of the 1913 figures, the parity 
price of wheat is indicated to be $1.30, while 
on a basis of the 10-year average the parity 
price on wheat is indicated to be $1.64. 

Roughly speaking, from 1913 to the 10-year 
average the cost of commodities which the 
farmer buys advanced in price 80 percent, 
while during the same period the price of 
cotton advanced a little less than 50 percent. 

From the 10-year period to 1941 the price 
of commodities which the farmer buys in- 
creased 11 percent, while the price of cotton 
and other basic crops decreased 3344 percent. 

The net result is that farm equipment and 
supplies cost the farmer today, in terms of 
farm products, about 45 percent more than 
they did during the 10-year period. 

Taking the average price of several basic 
farm products over the 10-year period, I have 
added 11 percent to match the 11-percent in- 
crease in farm machinery and supplies. The 
result is that the following prices are indi- 
cated as parity today as set out in the fol- 
lowing tabulations: 
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Sheep, Wk Wks, -dcncnczcane 





The proposed parity prices above set out are 
based on the following tabulation of manu- 
factured commodities which the farmer must 
buy: 








Manufactured 
commodities Unit 
Farm wagon, 
complete 42-inch box 
with i os eaters Ea.... 


= 
ah (Dawid 1 Bradley). Ea... 
Hillside turnplow, 1- 
horse, €-inch (David 
Bradiey)_........-.-.-- Tins 
Drag harrow, 2-section, 
Hstoot (David Brad- r 
PORTA RE SSA acs 
He fee rake, 10-foot, 
all steel (David Brad: * 
a ae aed Moca 


ley) 
Lifts mower, 6-foot cutter 
an (David Bradley)...| Ea.... 
anure spreader, 2-horse 


a i Bradley) Siem Ea.... 
Combination corn and 

fertilizer drill, No. 2, 

JARED. wa tact donudnny Ea.... 
Pitchfork, 4-tine, 4}4- 

foot handle_.........-- Ea.... 
Shovel, long handle 

round point............ Ea.... 
Common nails, 8-penny..| 100 Ib. 
Ax, 4-pound single-bit, 

with handle_.........-.. Ruins 
Work shirts, cotton, 

Ne a cneeeatlh Ea.... 
Overalls, men’s.......... er 
Work shoes, men’s......- eran 











The above tabulations and estimates do 
not take into consideration four main items 
which should be given earnest consideration 
by the Congress in any action contemplated. 

First. No account was taken of the de- 
creased acreage and production permitted the 
farmers under the triple-A program. 

Second. No account is taken of protective 
tariff, which has always been a major prob- 
lem to farmers. 

Third. No consideration is given to the in- 
creased cost of farm labor. 

Fourth. No consideration is given to the 
major item of additional farm conveniences 
to provide a better standard of living on 
the farms, such as the use of electricity for 
lights, refrigeration, and power; the addi- 
tional use of automobiles and trucks; and 
the added expenses incident to better rural 
education of farm children. 

It is my belief that proper consideration of 
the three major items as set out above would 
easily justify an increase of at least 25 per- 
cent to the above prices for farm products. 

During the discussion at the Raleigh Hotel, 
I made a statement to the Senators and 
Congressmen present, as follows: 

“It is not a question of whether or not 
we will have price fixing. We already have it. 

“When a farmer goes to buy a tractor or a 
plow of any kind, the price is already fixed. 
When he goes to buy a shirt, a pair of shoes, 
back band, or any other article that he must 
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have, the price is fixed. There is no competi- 
tion on the selling end. 

“It is not a question of whether we will 
have price fixing, it is a question of who will 
fix the price, and it is a question of whether 
or not the price paid the farmer for his prod- 
ucts will be in line with the prices which the 
farmer must pay when he goes to buy. 

“I suggest that should the Congress, in its 
wisdom, decide on a price-fixing program, 
that no power be delegated to any man or 
any body of men to fix prices on any one 
commodity. 

“There is no man or any body of men wise 
enough to accumulate and assimilate enough 
information to be able to wisely fix prices 
on the many thousands of commodities in- 
volved in commercial activity in this country. 

“Purthermore, any man or any body of 
men set up as a price-fixing agency will, in 
the very nature of things, in a great many 
cases, hear the evidence on one side of the 
case only and will not have adequate infor- 
mation before them presenting the other 
side of the case. 

“The only sound basis, in my opinion, for 
Congress to undertake a price-fixing program 
would be along the following lines: 

“Take the average price of all basic com- 
modities over the 10-year period from Jan- 
uary 1920 to December 1929 and provide the 
relative values of all commodities during that 
period as a basis for the fixing of all prices. 

“This would automatically fix the price on 
all commodities by the simple expedient of 
fixing a price on one. This would also sim- 
plify the matter to where the ordinary citizen 
would be able to determine the fixed price on 
any commodity by applying the 10-year aver- 
age price plus whatever percentage Congress 
might determine to arrive at the fixed price.” 

Tom LINDER, 
Commissioner of Agriculiure. 





Cost of Sugar Production 


REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JAMES DOMENGEAUX 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 13, 1941 


Mr. DOMENGEAUX. Mr. Speaker, on 
yesterday Price Administrator Leon Hen- 
derson set a ceiling price of 3.50 cents per 
pound on raw sugar. This is the first 
ceiling price fixed for any agricultural 
commodity produced in the United States 
and is discomforting and discouraging 
news for the beet and sugarcane pro- 
ducers of continental United States who 
throughout the years have struggled so 
hard to prevent this much needed indus- 
try from slipping into the category of 
utter bankruptcy. 

In view of the ever-rising cost of sugar 
production in continental United States, 
I wish to here and now publicly protest 
against what appears to me to be an 
arbitrary selection of this necessary farm 
product as a trial balloon for the fixing 
of ceiling prices of farm products in this 
country. While sugar is used on every 
American table, it is still the cheapest 
food article consumed by us Americans. 
The cost of producing sugar in this coun- 
try has risen sky high. Everything the 
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sugar farmer must spend in the produc- 
tion of sugar, whether it be beet or sugar- 
cane, has risen to such a high level that 
to fix an arbitrary price of 3.5 cents per 
pound, without hearing, is an invitation 
of involuntary suicide to this industry. 
The labor costs, that of farm equipment, 
fertilizer, and all things that necessarily 
go in the production of sugar in this 
country have increased to a level that 
there is not a single beet or sugarcane 
grower in the United States that will be 
able to make a dollar’s profit out of 3.5- 
cents-per-pound sugar. 

With the present international situa- 
tion, it seems only fair and obvious to 
me that our Government should be en- 
couraging the production of continental 
sugar instead of inviting our sugar pro- 
ducers out of this farming enterprise. 
Our memory is short if we do not remem- 
ber what happened during the aftermath 
of World War No. 1, respecting the price 
of sugar, when the American consumer 
Was cOmpelled to pay anywhere from 25 
to 30 cents a pound for this product, due 
to the low level of production then 
reached in continental United States. 

Sugar production is already unfairly 
restricted by law and departmental reg- 
ulation, and to now have to face such a 
ridiculous price ceiling, is an obstacle we 
can hardly expect our continental pro- 
ducers to survive. Then woe unto the 
consumers for whom Mr. Henderson now 
displays such a solicitous interest. Let 
the continental producer become dis- 
coureged or bankrupt, and we will again 
witness the price debacle of World War 
No. 1. 

I do hope that every beet and sugar- 
cane producer in continental United 
States will let his voice be heard in pro- 
test of this unfair and lightning-like ac- 
tion of Price Administrator Leon Hen- 
derson. 

{Here the gavel fell.] 


Extension of Military Service of Selectees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 13, 1941 


TELEGRAMS, LETTER, AND RESOLUTION 
ON RETENTION OF SOLDIERS 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. _ Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following telegrams, 
letter, and resolution: 


Des Mornes, Iowa, August 12, 1941. 
Hon. JoHN W. McCorMAcK, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
You may use the following as you desire in 
the consideration of retention of selectees: 
“The American Legion fecls situation de- 
mands enactment of necessary legislation to 
insure keeping intact during emergency troop 
units already trained and retention of se- 
lectees in service. We want, we need, we 
must have an Army and a Navy prepared to 


fight immediately if necessary; prepared to 
fight as a cohesive, effective unit, and pre- 
pared and authorized to fight wherever and 
whenever necessary, to defend our rights, our 
property, and our country. We want no 
shackled Army or Navy. We must be pre- 
pared in every way by authorization, training, 
by equipment, by leadership, and by support 
to do our defensive fighting outside the 
United States. To be so prepared Congress 
should without delay remove the fetters from 
our Army and Navy and back them up with 
all necessary appropriations. The Selective 
Service Act under which the selectees were 
inducted into service provided at the time 
they were inducted that they could be re- 
tained in the service longer than a year if 
Congress determined the emergency demanded 
it. The National Guard men, in effect, en- 
listed for 3 years or the duration of the emer- 
gency. There is no breaking faith with these 
men. Furthermore, they have proved by their 
training service and their generai deportment 
and behavior in camp that they are a fine lot 
of patriotic Americans. It is solely a questicn 
as to whether the emergency requires their 
retention. I am sure that these men in 
training would say they want to stay in the 
service if the emergency requires. The Chief 
of Staff, who should know, says that it does. 
He has so recommended to Congress. Con- 
gress should act promptly and favorably on 
his recommendation.” 
Mito J. WARNER, 

National Commander, the American Legion. 


—_—-— 


BosTon, Mass., August 10, 1941. 
JOHN W. McCorMACK, 
Member cf Congress, 
Washington, D. C.: 

In accordance with resolution adopted at 
recent department encampment urge adop- 
tion of Senate bill extending service of 
selectees and National Guard. 

JOSEPH PETERSON, 
Department of Massachusetts Veterans 
of Foreign Wars of United States. 


Tue AMERICAN LEGION, 
NATIONAL LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE, 
Washington, D.C., August 11, 1941. 

My DeEar CONGRESSMAN: For 20 years the 
American Legion has advocated and pre- 
sented to the Congress a program for uni- 
versal military training in order that the 
young manhood of our country would be 
prepared to serve efficiently in the event of 
an emergency. 

On September 16, 1940, the Congress 
enacted the Selective Training and Service 
Act of 1940. Congress did this because of the 
emergency threatening the country. Cer- 
tainly the crisis confronting us is more 
serious today than it was at that time. 

The national commander, Milo J. Warner, 
has repeatedly stated to the country that the 
American Legion feels the situation demands 
the enactment of necessary legislation to 
insure keeping intact, during the emergency, 
troop units already trained, and retention of 
Selectees in service. 

The American Legion supports unquali- 
fiedly legislation extending the training 
period for an additional 18 months, and we 
request your support of this legislation. 

Very sincerely yours, 
JOHN THOMAS TAYLOR, 

Director, National Legislative Committee. 


RESOLUTION FOR CONVENTION OF MASSACHUSETTS 
FEDERATION OF LABOR 


Whereas a victory of the Axis Powers in 
the present war would constitute a fatal blow 
to democracy all over the world; and 

Whereas from their internal actions the 
German and Italian Governments have dem- 
onstrated they are savage enemies of organ- 
ized labor; and 

Whereas only with a defeat of the Axis can 
there be any hope that various social gains, 
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painfully established since the last war, can 
be maintained: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That this convention call on the 
National Government to take any steps 
thought wise by the administration, acting 
on the advice of the United States Army 
Chief of Staff, Secretary of the Navy, and 
other responsible agencies to keep at maxi- 
mum efficiency the United States Army, Navy. 
and defense program; and be it further 

Resolved, That this convention urge and 
will support whatever action is deemed nec- 
essary by the administration to make sure 
that American aid reaches our heroic English 
brothers; and be it further 

Resolved, That this convention pledge it- 
self to the moral unity demanded by an un- 
limited national emergency; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the American Federation of Labor, 
to the constituent members of the Massa- 
chusetts Federation of Labor, and to the 
President and Members of the Congress of the 
United States. 

Amendment: Call on the National Govern- 
ment to take necessary steps with the advice 
and consent of Congress. 


The Republicans Keep Faith With the 
People and Reaffirm Their Peace 
Pledges 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. LEWIS D. THILL 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 13, 1941 


Mr. THILL. Mr. Speaker, the over- 
whelming desire of the people in this 
country is for peace. In public-opinion 
polls throughout the Nation Americans 
have expressed their opposition to enter- 
ing a foreign conflict. Yet the adminis- 
tration, step by step, is leading this Na- 
tion into war, against the wishes of the 
people. Our disheartened and discour- 
aged citizens can now take hope from a 
clear-cut declaration by the Republican 
minority that they reaffirm their pledge 
to avoid participation in a foreign con- 
flict. The minority party is now repre- 
senting the majority of the people in this 
country. 

G. O. P. DENOUNCES IGNORING OF CONGRESS BY 
ROOSEVELT IN STEPS LEADING TO WAR—HOUSE 
GROUP REAFFIRMS PLEDGE TO AVOID PARTICIPA- 
TION IN FOREIGN CONFLICT 
Aroused by President Roosevelt's constant 

disregard of Congress in undertaking steps in 
the foreign field, a majority of the House Re- 
publican membership in conference have 
adopted a resolution condemning “all execu- 
tive acts and proceedings which might lead 
to war without the authorization of the Con- 
gress of the United States.” 

The resolution, supported by an overwhelm- 
ing number of the House Republicans, re- 
iterated the party’s platform pledges of last 
year opposing involvement of this country in 
foreign wars. The Republican group likewise 
pointed to the Democratic platform pledge 
against sending ‘‘our Army, naval, or air forces 
to fight in foreign lands.” 

The text of the resolution was as follows: 

“The Republican Members of the House 
of Representatives, believing that the people 
of the United States are entitled to a definite 
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expression of our views on national defenSe 
and foreign policy, hereby declare: 

“1, We affirm the pledge of our 1940 party 
platform: “The Republican Party is firmly op- 
posed to involving this Nation in foreign war.’ 

“We the restatement of this prin- 
ciple subsequently written into the 1840 Dem- 
ocratic Party platform: ‘We will not partici- 
pate in foreign wars, and we will not send our 
Army, naval, or air forces to fight in foreign 
lands outside of the Americas, except in case 
of attack.’ 

“We demand the fulfillment of these 
pledges. 

“2. We reaffirm the declaration in our party 
platform: ‘* * * We condemn all Executive 
acts and proceedings which might lead to war 
without the authorization of the Congress of 
the United States.’ 

“3. We reaffirm the declaration of our party 
platform, as follows: ‘Our national defense 
must be so strong that no unfriendly power 
shall ever set foot on American soil. To as- 
sure this strength our national economy, the 
true basis of America’s defense, must be free 
of unwarranted Government interference.’ 

“We firmly believe in maintaining and up- 
holding the Monroe Doctrine and safeguard- 
ing this hemisphere from foreign invasion. 
We insist that our national defense be strong 
enough to accomplish these objectives. 

“4. The lease-lend policy was presented to 
the American people as a measure short of 
war. We insist that it be administered as a 
short-of-war measure. 

“We are convinced that this declaration of 
policy is overwhelmingly supported by Ameri- 
can public opinion, and that such a program 
will assure the greatest possible degree of 
national unity and security.” 





Men Under Arms 
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EDITORIAL FROM NEW YORK TIMES OF 
WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 13, 1941 





Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include therein the following edi- 
torial from today’s issue of the New York 
Times, entitled “Men Under Arms.” 
[From the New York Times of August 13, 1941] 

MEN UNDER ARMS 


When the House of Representatives voted 
yesterday on the proposal to extend the pres- 
ent period of military training under the 
Selective Service Act it had before it the 
advice of the two public officials above all 
others whose expert opinion on this question 
was entitled to respect. The Chief of Staff of 
the Army had warned the House that the 
result of failure to approve this plan would be 
“virtual disbandment or immobilization of 
two-thirds of our trained enlisted strength,” 
and that this in turn “might well involve a 
national tragedy.” The Secretary of State 
had warned the House that defeat of the pro- 
posal would have “an exceedingly bad effect” 
on this country’s position in international 
affairs. There cannot be the slightest doubt 
of the accuracy of this diagnosis. Rejection 
of the plan would have dismayed our friends 
abroad, in Europe, in Asia, and perhaps, above 


all, in South America, and given our enemies 
a legitimate chance to rejoice over the appar- 
ent half-heartedness of our defense effort. 

It is deeply regrettable that a single vote 
should have determined the margin by which 
the House chose yesterday to heed the clear 
warnings sounded by General Marshall and 
Secretary Hull. But at least it is now certain 
that the new American Army will be kept in- 
tact. And before our enemies abroad attempt 
to draw large conclusions from the strength 
of the opposition in the House they will do 
well to note—what any American could tell 
them—that considerations of domestic poli- 
tics had an important part in the result. 
Unfortunately, Republicans in Congress are 
still playing the old-fashioned American 
game of politics and still trying to maneuver 
themselves inte a position in which they can 
profit, some day, from a hoped-for popular 
“reaction” against the President’s leadership. 

As a consequence of the decision which 
Congress has now made, a great many young 
Americans who will soon have contributed a 
full year of their lives to the service of their 
country will be called upon to make a fur- 
ther sacrifice. But they make this sacrifice 
now to forestall a worse sacrifice later on. 
They give their time in order that an unpre- 
pared American Army may not be butchered 
in a war brought on by its own weakness, or 
an unprepared country be exposed to the 
whims of a dictator. The price is high. But 
in this uncertain world of 1941 it is a good 
bargain. 





Decentralization of Government Agencies 
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HON. JOHN J. COCHRAN 


OF MISSOURI 
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Tuesday, August 12, 1941 





Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, for 
many years I have advocated decentrali- 
zation of Government agencies where it 
clearly develops that it is possible to do 
so without impairing the efficiency of the 
agency involved. 

As we all know, there is nothing in the 
Constitution that requires Government 
departments and independent agencies 
to be located in Washington, but there is 
in some of the basic laws provisions 
where at least part of a department or 
Government agency must be located in 
the Capital. 

For instance, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission, the Federal Communications 
Commission, and the Tariff Commission 
are in a way agencies of the Congress, 
although independent’ establishments 
and directly answerable to the President. 
To move those agencies from Washing- 
ton, naturally, it would be a mistake. 
The Congress is charged with certain 
responsibilities, but it is impossible for 
the Congress without aid to carry out 
the obligations, and it was for that rea- 
son that Congress set up some of the 
independent establishments, such as the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, and so forth, 
delegating to those Commissions power 
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lodged in the Congress. I think I can 
say without fear of contradiction that 
such agencies are not going to be moved 
from Washington, at least the headquar- 
ters of the agencies. It might be pos- 
sible to decentralize certain divisions of 
the agencies; and if that can be done 
without impairing the service, it should 
be done. 

It seems to me that the Social Security 
Commission, various branches of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, the Department 
of Commerce, Department of the In- 
terior, and some independent agencies 
can be moved to the field and should be 
moved to the field. 

Naturally, I want my city and State, 
both being centrally located, to receive 
consideration in connection with any 
transfers. At the present time the Di- 
rector of the Budget and the Adminis- 
trator of the Public Works Agency are 
making a survey, at the request of the 
President, to determine what branches 
of departments and what agencies might 
be moved to the field. The Committee 
cn Public Buildings and Grounds of the 
House is likewise giving this matter its 
attention. The condition in Washing- 
ton, both from the standpoint of hous- 
ing Government offices as well as find- 
ing places to live for employees of the 
Government, has become so congested 
that it is imperative that the situation 
be corrected wherever it is possible. 

Until action is taken to transfer a Gov- 
ernment agency no complaint whatever 
is heard, but when the order is issued 
then complaints are received, instigated 
to a certain extent by officials and em- 
ployees of the agency involved and those 
doing business with the agency. 

Now, let us take for instance the Fed- 
eral Home Loan Bank Board and the 
Home Owners’ Loan Corporation. The 
order has been issued to move this or- 
ganization to New York. Immediately 
complaints are received and articles are 
published in newspapers to the effect 
that the Board was in disagreement in 
reference to the transfer. 

In order to keep the records straight, I 
include as part of my remarks two re- 
leases, one of August 5 and one of Aug- 
ust 8, which refer to the transfer of the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board and 
affiliatec organizations. The releases 
follow: 

WASHINGTON, August 4—In compliance 
with the direction of the President, the Fed- 
eral Home Loan Bank Board announced to- 
day that the Board and most of the super- 
visory operations of the Federal Home Loan 
Bank System, the Federal Savings and Loan 
Insurance Corporation, and the Home Owners’ 
Loan Corporation would be transferred to 
New York during the period between Septem- 
ber 15 and September 29. It is expected that 
the work of preparing the'space which has 
been leased at 2 Park Avenue, New York City, 
for the occupancy of the three agencies, will 
be completed by the middle of September 
and that practically all of the units can be 
moved about that time, although it is pos- 
sible that some of them cannot be transferred 
before the last of September. 

In conformity with the requirements of 
the statutes as set forth in an opinion sub- 
mitted to the President by the Attorney 
General, there will be retained in Washing- 
ton such representation of the bank system, 
the Insurance Corporation, and the Home 
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Owners’ Loan Corporation as is necessary to 
meet such requirements. 

In a current bulletin to employees the 
Board made clear that, as a result of the 
President’s recent Executive order, em- 
ployees, where conditions warrant, may be 
promoted, transferred, or assigned as 
promptly as convenient to positions within 
or outside of the agencies under the direc- 
tion of the Federal Home Loan Bank Board 
without loss of the civil-service status they 
would acquire by remaining in their present 
positions. It was announced also that the 
Board had been assured that full depart- 
mental status of employees of the Bank 
Board and its agencies removed to New York 
will be maintained. 

Arrangements are being made by the 
Board for setting up special units in Wash- 
ington and also in New York through which 
employees will be able to obtain promptly 
full information as to housing facilities ob- 
tainable in and around New York, with rates 
and conditions. All employees are requested 
to file promptly with the Personne] Depart- 
ment information as to their needs. 


WasHiIncTon, August 8—John H. Fahey, 
Chairman of the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board, today said: 

“Certain misleading reports, concerning 
the removal of much of the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board work from Washington, 
call for a statement of the recorded facts. 
Contrary to rumors circulated, the votes of 
the four Board members who were in the 
city, authorizing the lease of space in New 
York, were unanimous. All four members 
of the Board also voted alike on necessary 
resolutions providing for the removal of our 
three agencies. The statement to the press 
on August 5, announcing that members of 
the Board as well as other executives and 
employees should make the move, was also 
approved by the four members of the Board 
who were present, without a single negative 
suggestion. 

“It is true that when removal from Wash- 
ington was first discussed the members of 
the Board, in common with most of our em- 
ployees, expressed their preferences for re- 
maining in Washington. It was agreed, how- 
ever, that if we were to move, the Board 
could not discriminate in its own favor by 
insisting that its members and certain well- 
paid executives should continue to live in 
Washington while hundreds of employees of 
moderate incomes were being asked to move 
at considerable discomfort and in some cases 
at material sacrifice. The statement which 
has also been made that 60 percent of our 
employees are declining to consider moving 
is also without foundation. We do not know 
how many of our people cannot go. Replies 
to the questionnaire we submitted only last 
Tuesday have not yet been returned. 

“As has been announced, the Board will 
continue to have in Washington a small or- 
ganization of ample size to take care of all 
work which must be done here and main- 
tain all necessary contacts. 

“It is, of course, true that moving from 
Washington will involve some inconvenience, 
not only to Board members but other em- 
ployees, and it will mean some extra work 
for our executives; but when the transfer is 
effected there will be no interference with 
the efficiency of our operation. It is my opin- 
ion that every Government department and 
agency in Washington that can in this emer- 
gency possibly make room available for de- 
fense units which must be here should do s0 
as quickly as possible and forget personal in- 
convenience. An especially favored section of 


the civil population in the present emergency 
should in the common interest respond as 
readily to the wishes of the Commander in 
Chief as do the armed forces.” 


The United States and Japan 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Wednesday, August 13, 1941 





Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, it 
has been the consistent endeavor of the 
Government of the United States to per- 
suade the Japanese Government that 
Japan’s best interests consisted in pur- 
suing the policies of internationa] con- 
duct which this Governn.ent advocates. 

On July 16, 1937, shortly after the 
outbreak of the conflict between Japan 
and China, the Secretary of State made 
a statement in regard to the position of 
this Government concerning interna- 
tional situations and problems in various 
parts of the world in regard to which this 
Government was deeply concerned. Ref- 
erence was made in that statement to 
the principles of support for the proc- 
esses of negotiation and agreement by 
peaceful means, of faithful observance 
of international obligations and treaties, 
of the modification by orderly processes 
of treaties and agreements when neces- 
sary, of respect for the rights of other 
nations, of effective equality of com- 
mercial treatment and opportunity, of 
promotion of economic stability and se- 
curity universally, and of the reduction 
and limitation of armaments. In a fur- 
ther public statement made by the Sec- 
retary of State on August 23, 1931, it was 
expressly shown that these principles 
were made applicable to the far eastern 
situation. 

As the far eastern conflict continued 
and as hostilities spread, American na- 
tionals’ rights and interests, as well as 
the nationals’ rights and interests of 
other countries, suffered from the acts 
of Japanese authorities or their agents. 
This Government sought with persistence 
and patience to obtain redress from the 
Japanese Government; it has endeavored 
through diplomatic means and by a rea- 
soned approach to protect American in- 
terests and rights in the Far East and to 
maintain the principles of foreign policy 
which this country regards as funda- 
mental. It has declared Japan and 
China responsible, respectively, so far as 
there is such responsibility recognized 
under international law, for the acts of 
their respective authorities in China 
which have caused injury to or the death 
of American nationals or danger to or 
loss of American property. It has ab- 
Stained from giving assent to situations 
brought about in contravention of in- 
ternational law and treaties and by un- 
warranted use of force. 

This Government has had, in the Far 
East as elsewhere, over and above its 
concern for the protection of its nation- 
als’ interests, a paramount aim, namely 
to support orderly processes in interna- 
tional intercourse. 
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The Secretary of State on April 17, 
1940, made a public declaration stating 
that it would be prejudicial to the ques- 
tion of stability, peace, and security in 
the entire Pacific area if there should be 
any big alteration of the status quo of the 
Netherland East Indies. He called at- 
tention on September 4, 1940, to the an- 
nounced desire of the Government of the 
United States and several other govern- 
ments, including the Government of Ja- 
pan, that there be preserved unimpaired 
the principles of the status quo. On Sep- 
tember 23, 1940, the Secretary of State 
was moved by developments in Indo- 
china to state that it appeared obvious 
that the status quo in Indochina was 
being disturbed under duress. The Presi- 
dent in a message to Congress on January 
26, 1940, declared that this country must 
commit itself “to full support of all those 
resolute peoples everywhere, who are re- 
sisting aggression and who are thereby 
keeping war away from our hemisphere.” 


This Government has, in dealing with 
the far eastern situation, exercised great 
patience in the hope that the Govern- 
ment of Japan might perceive that the 
best interests of Japan lie in developing 
amicable relations with the United States 
and other peacefully inclined nations. 


The Japanese occupation of Manchuria 
in 1931 and the setting up in that terri- 
tory of a regime under Japanese control 
under the name of Manchukuo consti- 
tuted the first serious breach in the basis 
of international relations which had been 
established in the Far East by the Wash- 
ington Conference Treaties of 1922. 
Hardly had Japan initiated consolidation 
of its control over Manchuria when it 
began to carry out a consistent policy of 
squeezing out foreign interests. Follow- 
ing the Japanese military operations 
against the Chinese forces which began 
in July 1937 and which have resulted in 
Japanese occupation of large areas of 
China, the Japanese set-up in the occu- 
pied areas puppet regimes, following the 
pattern of Manchukuo, which instituted 
a system of trade and exchange con- 
trol and monopolies of a character dis- 
criminatory in favor of Japanese trade 
and business. The trend of Japanese 
policy in China proper as well as in Man- 
churia indicates clearly that the Japa- 
nese Government is seeking to establish 
in areas under its military occupation a 
general preference for and superiority of 
Japanese interest which will frustrate the 
practical application of the principle of 
the open door and deprive nationals of 
third powers of equal opportunity or even 
of any opportunity. 

During the past year there has been 
an enlargement of Japan’s objectives, 
which originally envisaged reducing 
China to the status of a unit in Japan’s 
new order in Greater East Asia, but which 
have now been extended to include the 
colonial possessions of European powers 
in southeast Asia and the western Pa- 
cific. From previous experience and cur- 
rent developments in those parts of China 
which have come under Japanese control 
we know that the new order means politi- 
cal subservience within the area to the 
will of Japan, and means economical 














employment of the resources of the area 
concerned to the enhancement of the 
military and economic strength of Japan. 

On November 25, 1936, Japan and Ger- 
many concluded the so-called anti-Com- 
intern pact. to which Italy later became 
@ party, and on September 27, 1940, the 
conclusion by Japan, Germany, and Italy 
of a tripartite agreement of alliance was 
announced. Shortly after the conclu- 
sion of this alliance both the Japanese 
Prime Minister and the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs issued statements of an 
intent clearly designed to intimidate the 
United States. 

The Japanese occupation of Manchu- 
ria in 1931 gave a strong impetus to 
the expansion of Japan’s armaments, 
with the result that Japan’s economy 
has been largely subordinated to military 
and naval requirements. 

On September 27, 1940. the world was 
informed officially of the conclusion by 
Japan, Germany, and Italy of a tripar- 
tite agreement of alliance. This an- 
nouncement followed a steadily develop- 
ing trend in Japanese foreign policy. As 
an illustration of this development, men- 
tion may be made of the changes in the 
phraseology adopted in Japanese official 
utterances on foreign policy in the past 
3 years. When Japan sent troops to 
north China in July 1937, Prime Minister 
Konoye stated that this action was taken 
only “to preserve the peace of east Asia.” 
On November 3, 1938, while Prince Kon- 
oye was still Prime Minister, the Japa- 
nese Government issued a formal state- 
ment in which it announced that Japan 
was seeking the establishment of “a new 
order” based upon “coordination between 
Japan, Manchukuo, and China in politi- 
cal, economic, cultural, and other fields.” 
On August 1, 1940, Prince Konoye, who 
had again become Prime Minister, stated 
that Japan sought the construction of “a 
new order for greater east Asia.” Still 
later the Japanese Minister for Foreign 
Affairs stated to Ambassador Grew that 
it was the intention of Japan to create 
a “new order in greater east Asia, includ- 
ing the south seas”; and on October 4, 
1940, Prime Minister Konoye referred to 
the aim of the alliance with Germany 
and Italy as joint cooperation to estab- 
lish “a new world order.” 

The technique developed by Japan for 
the mobilization of the trade of large 
areas in the Far East has become quite 
familiar through its use in Manchuria 
and north China. The first step is mili- 
tary occupation; the second step is the 
establishment of a Japanese-controlled 
regime; the third step is the creation of 
a new currency; the fourth step is the 
attempt to drive out the Chinese na- 
tional currency, the pegging of a new 
currency to the yen, coupled with the 
imposition of exchange and import and 
export controls which operated to per- 
mit a comparatively free flow of funds 
and merchandise between the occupied 
area concerned and Japan but which 
operate to restrict and impede the flow 
of funds and merchandise between the 
areas concerned and other foreign coun- 
tries. 

ECONOMIC AND STRATEGIC IMPORTANCE OF THE 
FAR EASTERN AREA 

The following excerpts quoted from an 

article in the Geographical Review for 
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April 1940 by Robert Burnett Hall under 
the title “American Raw Material Defi- 
ciencies and Regional Dependence” may 
be of interest: 


We come now to those most important of 
all sources of strategic materials—the lands 
west of the Pacific. By “a pyramidal error of 
geography” the United States finds itself so 
vitally and overwhelmingly dependent on 
southeastern Asia that our entire foreign 
policy must be adjusted to that fact. What 
is to be our attitude toward Japanese expan- 
sion? Of what value Guam? Are we to re- 
linquish the Philippine Islands? Can we 
stand by idly if Germany invades the Nether- 
lands, mother country of the East Indian 
colonies? These and many other questions 
are involved. It is not an exaggeration to 
say that the United States would be com- 
pelled, for its existence as a major industrial 
state, to wage war against any power or powers 
that might threaten to sever our trade lines 
with this part of the world. 

Under present conditions southeastern Asia 
supplies the bulk, if not all, of five first- 
priority materials: Manila fiber (100 percent), 
quinine (99 percent), rubber (98 percent), 
silk (98 percent), and tin (93 percent). It 
also supplies the bulk of two second-priority 
materials: Tungsten (92 percent) and mica 
(61 percent of preferred grade). The bulk of 
coconut-shell char is also produced in this 
region. We import as well large quantities of 
antimony from China, chromium from the 
deposits of the Philippine Islands, which are 
being rapidly developed, manganese from 
British India, and wool from China and In- 
dia. From the South Pacific come large 
quantities of chromium from French Oceania 
and wool from Australia and New Zealand. 
Some nickel can be obtained from New Cale~ 
donia. The Netherlands Indies have recently 
developed an important aluminum-mining 
industry, for which Germany has been the 
chief market. New nickel deposits are now 
under operation on the offshore islands of 
Sumatra. 

It seems, therefore, that the lands beyond 
the Pacific could’ completely supply the de- 
mands of the United States in 10 of the 17 
strategic commodities, 6 of which are first 
priority. Two more first-priority commodi- 
ties and one third-priority material might 
also be entirely obtained from southeasten 
Asia within a short time: chromium, maz- 
ganese, and aluminum. The rapidly growing 
chromium industry of the Philippine Islands 
is of particular significance to us. We could 
also obtain important quantities of nickel 
and optical glass. In fact, only 2 of the 17 
materials seem to be without productive ca- 
Pacity in this area: quartz crystal] and quick- 
silver. 

Certainly no other part of the world bears 
so vital a relationship to the United States 
in case of emergency. Fortunately these 
lands are accessible to us by way of either 
the Pacific or the Atlantic. There is no very 
important difference in distance between the 
Panama Canal route and the two alternative 
routes to the Atlantic—Suez and the Cape 
of Good Hope. Under norma) conditions of 
trade, 39.45 percent of our strategic stowage 
is employed in trade with this region. In 
terms of unit-miles, the problem is enlarged 
nearly threefold as compared with trans- 
Atlantic and Western Hemisphere sources. 

In summary, it would seem that in time of 
crisis we could dispense entirely with our 
strategic materials trade with Europe with- 
out too serious consequences. Neither of our 
two major deficiencies, quicksilver and optical 
glass, is a first-priority material. Neither is 
required in large volume, and both can be 
readily stored. The production of both can 
be greatly increased at home, and there are 
other foreign sources of supply. 

Latin-America’s monopoly, or near monop- 
oly, of our imports of quartz crystal, anti- 
mony, and aluminum is significant; but only 
quartz crystal is of first priority and cannot 
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be obtained from other lands. Chromium, 
manganese, and wool supplies are important 
but not—at least at present—adequate; and 
other sources are available. Canada’s vir- 
tual monopoly of the nickel industry, the 
potentialities of tropical America in coconut 
production, the possible expansion of Bolivian 
tin production, and the possible redirection 
of Argentine and Uruguayan wool exports 
increase to seven the materials that might be 
obtained entirely in the Americas. Certainly 
Western Hemisphere self sufficiency will not 
be attained within our time. 

Africa’s manganese and chromium are im- 
portant to us and may well become more s0; 
but if our South Atlantic routes should be 
severed, both materials are available else- 
where. 

Our dependence on Russia is so specialized, 
and our relations with Russia so doubtful, 
that our trade is already rapidly shifting to 
other sources. 

Only on the lands west of the Pacific, and 
especially on southeastern Asia is our de- 
pendence so vital and complete that our very 
existence as a great industrial power, and 
perhaps even as an independent state, is 
threatened if the sources should be cut off. 
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Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave granted to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the 
following radio address delivered by me 
over blue network, National Broadcast- 
ing Co., Monday, August 4, 1941: 


The American people within the last week 
have had revealed to them the extent to which 
the administration apparently is going to- 
ward involving this Nation in a shooting war. 
This is done while our Army is still unpre- 
pared and unequipped, and without ap- 
proval, advice, or consent of the Congress, or 
of the people themselves 

It has been noted for the past 2 years that 
most of the accurate information about the 
administration’s foreign policy does not come 
from Washington, but from London. For the 
past 2 years events have been foretold, and 
movements and policies of the administration 
have been accurately foreseen, by statements 
coming out of London. At the very time 
when the admiristratior was denying it in- 
tended to do certain of these things, officials 
of the British Government were saying the 
United States did intend to do these things. 
In practically every case the administration 
did do exactly what London officials said it 
would do, despite New Deal denials to the 
contrary. 

Again we have such a situation confront- 
ing the American people. The country is 
against war. The people do not like and do 
not want any close hook-up between the 
bloody dictatorship of Joe Stalin in Russia 
and the free constitutional republic of the 
United States of America. But within the 
matter of a few days, Harry Hopkins, super- 
boss of the $7,000,000,000 lend-lease-give pro- 
gram, arrived in London on a secret mission. 
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He made a speech in which he bluntly told 
the British something the American people 
had not been told—that American warships 
are convoying materials to Britain alongside 
British warships. 

Prime Minister Churchill tells the House 
of Commons and the British Nation that the 
United States “is giving us aid on a gigantic 
scale, and is advancing in rising wrath and 
conviction to the very verge of war with Ger- 
many.” Immediately thereafter we hear that 
Mr. Hopkins is in Moscow clasping the bloody 
hand of the Russian dictator, Joe Stalin, and 
promising him every help he asks for at the 
very time our own troops do not have the 
equipment with which properly to train. 

As a result of the inexplicable policy of the 
Roosevelt administration, our Nation is con- 
fronted by the most serious challenge in its 
history to its continuance as a free constitu- 
tional government. 

By successive steps we have been led down 
@ dangerous road toward war. Each one was 
taken while the people were being assured it 
was a step in exactly the opposite direction. 
Each inevitably led to the next. As the Na- 
tion is thus led along this road which has 
brought us to the circumstances and condi- 
tions we face today, the people are being told 
that “since we have gone this far, there is 
nothing for us to do but go ahead.” I wholly 
disagree with that policy of futility and blind 
recklessness. 

Those who continue to urge us along this 
road at headlong pace constantly repeat, 
parrot-like, the insistent assertion that “the 
people are united on this course of action; 
they have approved this policy.” ‘This asser- 
tion is not true, and no amount of repetition 
can make it true. It is a subterfuge and a 
device of the propagandists. The people 
haven’t been consulted in advance about any 
of these policies or acts which have taken us 
down the road we are traveling. They 
haven’t been asked—and in most cases they 
haven't even been told. 

Our trouble has been that those who want 
to plunge us headlong down the road to war 
have not met the criticisms; they simply in- 
sisted on abusing the critics. They have not 
been willing to discuss principles and poli- 
cies, ways and means; they have insisted on 
hurling epithets and on making abusive per- 
sonalities take the place of fair discussion 
and honest answers. That situation is worse 
today than it has ever been. The adminis- 
tration does not want to explain its actions, 
disclose its policies, or account for its ex- 
penditures to the people of this country. 

Jealousies, bitter quarrels, and mutual sus- 
Ppicions have split the administration’s ad- 
visers into groups and cliques. Confusion 
has resulted. The work on the national pre- 
paredness program is lagging desperately, 
while the administration advisers fight and 
quarrel over who shall have authority and 
exercise direction. 

Recently, the House minority leader, the 
Honorable JosEPH W. MARTIN, Jr., pointed 
out in a statement to the press the grave 
danger inherent in this bickering and con- 
fusion and lag in the preparedness program. 
The warnings issued then have since been 
strikingly confirmed. It is revealed that the 
delivery of machine tools to the Navy is only 
about 40 percent of schedule. The schedule 
is only a tenth of what it should be, we are 
told. In spite of this situation, during the 
first 4 months of this year we exported— 
sent out of the country—these tools in the 
value of $8,000,000. 

A bitter dispute between William Knudsen, 
the able, practical, and experienced produc- 
tion man, and Leon Henderson, the inex- 
perienced, impractical theorist, has shaken 
the whole flimsy structure of the national 
preparedness organization—and the end is 
not yet. We need men and women in charge 
of the preparedness efforts whose experience, 
character, capacity, and integrity will in- 
spire the Nation with confidence, courage, 
resolution, and activity. 


Only the people, by expressing 
their representatives in the Congress, and to 
the President, their determination that these 
conditions shall be remedied, can bring about 
the desired result. And we can then keep 
out of a shooting war. 

As it is, we are being pl 


is convoying British supplies. If this is 
true, it is a gross overstepping of Presiden- 
tial authority; it gives the lie to direct and 
emphatic testimony by Cabinet members be- 
fore congressional committees; it is a gross 
definance of the Congress. 

Broken promises, contradictory policies, 
and unexplained inconsistencies are causing 
the people to lose confidence in the integrity 
and the capacity of the administration. 

The people are beginning to fear audibly 
that the administration is still centering its 
eyes and its efforts on continued social ex- 
perimentation, and on trying out social 
theories rather than on the paramount and 
desperate need of proper national prepared- 
ness, the one thing that can keep us out of 
war and perpetuate our liberties, This 
causes the people to grow more and more 
uneasy. 

The people have awakened to the fact that 
little if any effort is being made by the ad- 
ministration to achieve efficiency and econ- 
omy in our nonpreparedness expenditures. 
They fear the political bureaucrats are bent 
on perpetuating themselves in powerful and 
profitable positions by continuing the spend- 
ing. Those conditions must be remedied. 
Definite and unmistakable evidence must be 
given the people of the intention of the 
administration to at least try to hold down 
the soaring national debt as much as possi- 
ble by striving for efficiency and economy in 
the nonpreparedness as well as in the pre- 
paredness efforts. 

The people are beginning to realize that 
excessively high taxes will face this Nation 
for generations to come. They are begin- 
ning to see that these excessive taxes are made 
necessary as much by the squandering of 
public funds throughout the last 8 years as 
by the necessary expenditures for national 
preparedness. Excessive taxation is the most 
dangerous cause of grave discontent among 
peoples, and of the overthrow of governments. 

Our people are becoming aware that eco- 
nomic confusion inevitably wil follow the 
end of the preparedness spending and the 
termination of the wars. This economic con- 
fusion will pervade the world, and may well 
be vastly more dangerous to the security and 
freedom of our people than the war itself. 

These are the dangers which confront us. 
There is nothing to be gained by closing our 
eyes to them. There is less to be gained by 
abusing those who point them out and who 
seek remedies for them. 

There are those who would like to brand 
all critics, al: those who counsel caution 
and care, as cowards or traitors. That will 
gain nothing either for the Nation or for 
those who would force us into war. There 
are those who voice futility and say, “Yes; 
those dangers confront us, but it’s too late 
to do anything about them now. We must 
go ahead and hope for the best.” I repudi- 
ate any such theory. It is not too late for 
the American people to avert these dangers. 
It is not too late for the American people to 
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demand of their Congress and their Govern- 


security 
the American people always have 
above partisan politics. We will do so 
Men and women of every shade of po- 
are joined in an effort to keep 
this country from active participation in the 


in other parts of the globe, but it is also true 
We are the most completely self-contained 
Nation on earth. 

We have the genius, the intelligence, the 
technique, and the capacity for the greatest 
production of everything of any nation in the 
world. 

What is needed in this crisis is straightfor- 
ward, intelligent leadership, the reestablish- 
ment of a national confidence which will unify 
the people in a single-minded effort for na- 
tional ess. This can come only if 
those in high authority will concentrate their 
efforts toward keeping us out of this war in- 
stead of taking us in, and turn their atten- 
tion to giving America a preparedness so 
powerful no nation or combination of nations 
will dare to attack us. 

This can be achieved. Efficiency and econ- 
omy are always practicable if an administra- 
tion sincerely wants to achieve efficiency and 
economy. The people themselves can force 
this. Most of the American people belong to 
some civic organization or another, to some 
religious or educational group. In and 
through these groups, ready at hand, citizens 
can voice their demands and lend force to 
their will for peace and for unity, for effi- 
ciency and economy in the national] pre- 
paredness effort. 

It requires no courage to be popular It 
sometimes takes real courage to pursue the 
right course. But only the right course, the 
wise course, will preserve and perpetuate free 
constitutional government and persona] lib- 
erty in this land of ours. Congress must see 
to it that the right course and the wise course 
are followed. We must not gamble with the 
security of America. 

Write your Congressman and your Senators. 
Let them know you want no part in the per- 
petual wars of the Old World at this or any 
other time. Do it now, while there is yet time 
to save for the children of the future the 
freedom and the opportunity we have in the 
past enjoyed. 
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Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
problems facing us in our national-de- 








fense program is securing the necessary 
strategic and critical materials, particu- 
larly those we have been accustomed to 
secure from foreign sources. I have 
long urged that our Government adopt a 
program having for its purpose the de- 
velopment of our own sources of supply of 
these much-needed materials. It has 
now been demonstrated that many de- 
posits which are subgrades, with modern 
scientific methods and cheap hydroelec- 
tric power, may be profitably mined and 
utilized. We have large deposits of many 
of these materials in the West and with 
low-priced hydroelectric power developed 
on the Columbia River we could supply 
some of the needs for these materials. 

United States Senator Rurus C. Hot- 
MAN recently held a meeting at Portland, 
Oreg., of the subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee for Military Affairs of the United 
States Senate, which has been making in- 
quiry into this whole subject. Previ- 
ously, meetings of the subcommittee were 
held in the Capitol and many witnesses 
were heard. Mr. Ear] K. Nixon, director 
of the State Department of Geology and 
Mineral Industries of Oregon, appeared 
at the Portland meeting and presented 
some interesting data and factual infor- 
mation with reference to the sources of 
supply of these materials in the North- 
west, and perticularly in Oregon. 

Under leave heretofore granted, I in- 
clude in my remarks the statement of Mr. 
Nixon, which is as follows: 

STATEMENT OF EARL K. NIXON, DIRECTOR OF THE 
STATE DEPARTMENT OF GEOLOGY AND MINERAL 
INDUSTRIES, AT A HEARING IN PORTLAND, OREG., 
OF THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON STRATEGIC MIN- 
ERALS OF THE COMMITTEE ON MILITARY AF- 
FAIRS OF THE UNITED STATES SENATE 
The statements and summaries I wish to 

make refer to the domestic production of 
strategic and critical raw materials or, more 
specifically, to the reasons for the current 
deficiency in such production. I shall make 
r-commendations for the correction of the 
situation and trust that these recommenda- 
tions may receive proper consideration. 

First. I wish to present herewith for the 
Recorp some tables promised either by Mr. 
Allen or myself earlier in the testimony. 
Index maps to accompany the tables are 
being transmitted to Mr. Malone, as he 
requested. 

Referring now to chromite, we submit the 
following tonnage figures covering Oregon 
deposits only, except as noted. 











Num- Chromite 

Num- | ber of 

ber of | proper- 
per- 


General location : 
ties In | Probable | Possible 


ties esti- 








mate ore ore 
Long tons pa 
1 1125, 000 
Centra! Oregon. - 20 12 | ' 125, 000 K 25, 000 
Southwest Ore- 
OO. i aiticks aati 170 7{ + 20,000 +75, 000 
Coastal area 
SEs ae ® 5} 50,000 |41, 000, 000 
Northernmost s 
California.....-. 20 10} 75,0800} 250,000 
Total.....-. 220 34 270, 000 | 1, 455, 000 





1This includes ore running higher than 25 percent 
chromic oxide (Cr203). 

2 Metallurgical grade. 

* Not listed. 

4 This materia) is black-sand concentrate oi the beaches 
and back beaches of the Oregon coastal area, running 
more than 25 percent chromic oxide. 

6 These figures include both metallurgical grade and 
other ores down to 25 percent chromic oxide, 


The above figures are derived mainly from 
an inventory of Oregon chromite ores made 
by the Oregon State Department of Geology 
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and Mineral Industries in 1939 in anticipa- 
tion of increased demand for the ores. 

Referring now to manganese—an inven- 
tory of Oregon manganese occurrences re- 
cently made by this department indicates 
that there are some 80 localities where man- 
ganese-bearing materials have been found. 
Fifty of these are in southwest Oregon and 
the remainder in eastern Oregon. Only a 
few of these properties have produced any 
manganese ore commercially. Since the man- 
ganese ores or minerals, in most cases, are 
siliceous or of low grade, there has been little 
development or exploration of them. Con- 
sequently, we are unable to present any 
acceptable figures as to tonnage even in the 
“probable” and “possible” categories. It 
should be stated, however, that some ton- 
nages of low-grade manganese ores, running 
25 to 35 percent manganese, could doubt- 
less be produced and would be produced 
if there were any market for such ores. 
Both chemical and mechanical concentra- 
tion might be applicable to this type of 
material. 

As to the zine possibilities of Oregon, the 
tonnage figures in the following table are 
taken from an inventory recently made by 
the Oregon State Department of Geology 
and Mineral Industries covering properties 
in this State. Although between 25 and 50 
properties in the Cascade Mountain area are 
mentioned in United States Geological Sur- 
vey reports as carrying zinc in their ores, 
the figures summarized below include esti- 
mated reserves of only a half dozen of the 
more promising. 


Calculated as contained 
metallic zine 
District 


Proven | Probable} Possibie 

















Tons Tons Tons 
North Santiam.. 7, 500 20, 000 75, 000 
Silver Peak...... 2, 100 3, 000 6, 000 
Bohemia 7, 500 12, 600 44, 000 
Twtdl ioc neko 17, 100 35, 600 125, 000 


The above estimate covers tonnages of 
Oregon zinc ores that run in excess of 5 
percent metallic zinc. Some of the ores, as 
in the Silver Peak and Bohemia districts, 
carry substantial percentages of copper, lead, 
and also precious metals A number of ad- 
ditional properties, in which zinc is an im- 
portant factor, would dcubtless be opened 
up if there were a smelter in the lower Co- 
lumbia River area to utilize the concentrates. 

Speaking in general as to the difficulties 
that have beset the strategic-minerals phase 
of the national-defense program, it seems per- 
fectly obvious to me that whether it be the 
Government or any large corporation or 
agency that is sorely in need of such com- 
modities as chromite, manganese, et cetera, 
the agency in need must pay the price in 
order to obtain the product. The principal 
reason that these strategic minerals are not 
being produced in this country in sufficient 
volume is that too low a price is being of- 
fered to the producers. These strategic min- 
erals come in small packages in nature. It is 
normal for the value of any desired product 
to be governed in part ty its scarcity. The 
Government must produce these strategic 
products by subsidy or pay an adequate 
price to individual producers. 

If I just had to have 500 sadale horses, I 
would round up four or five horse traders 
or horse buyers, send a couple to Kentucky, 
one to Missouri, one to California, or wher- 
ever they raise horses, provide these buyers 
with plenty of money, and tell them to get 
busy. Their only instructions would be, 
“Bring back saddle horses and put them in 
the corral.” There would be no specifications 
as to whether they be 12 hands high, 16 
hands high, double-gaited, five-gaited, or 
pie-faced. They must be saddle horses, not 
farm plugs, Percherons, or Shetland ponies. 
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That is the way the Government will have 
to go about buying and stockpiling some of 
these strategic minerals. The Metals Reserve 
Company cannot expect to sit in their offices 
in Washington and receive visits from time 
to time from prospectors and miners in 
Oregon and California who have 100 or 500 
tons of chromite or manganese ore some- 
where back on a mountainside. They might 
do it for iron ore or zinc or copper or some 
of the rest, but not fer chromite, for ex- 
ample. It is a different kind of an animal. 
The strategic-minerals buying program has 
fallen down in part because of the failure 
on the part of those in charge to understand 
the facts as regards habit, distribution, and 
ownership of the strategic-mineral ore bodies 
and properties themselves and other facts 
pertaining to their economics. 

In this emergency the consumers of these 
strategic materials may have to content 
themselves with considerably lower grade 
materials than they would like. They have 
done it before; they can do it again. They 
may have to change their methods to in- 
clude using the metal instead of the ferro- 
alloy since apparently the pure metal can be 
manufactured from these low-grade ores 
that we have. This idea applies especially to 
manganese and chromium. 

Freight rates in southern Oregon and 
northern California are among the highest 
in the United States. Both truck and rail 
rates from the chromite areas to points of 
consumption are unusually high. This is 
difficult for eastern purchasers to under- 
stand. It is because we have mountains in 
this country principally, but even so the rate 
structures on strategic materials need look- 
ing into. 

Had anything like a reasonable regard to 
the element of timing been employed by the 
powers that be through the years, much of 
the present embarrassment would have been 
obviated. Now that we see how critical is 
this element of timing there seems still to 
be a most regrettable apathy toward taking 
the immediate steps that unquestionably 
will be necessary to place the Government in 
anything like the safe position it would like 
to be in. A case in point is that the more 
important chromite deposits are in the high 
snow country; delaying a road program even 
for 3 months is most likely to defer any 
possibility of obtaining certain substantial 
tonnages of the higher grade chromite for 
nearly 12 months. The same applies to 
quicksilver in some places. The fatal effect 
of red tape and picayunish scrutiny of 
priorities covering supply of machinery and 
maintenance materials to the strategic min- 
eral producers is obvious and is having its 
effect on the actual production of these 
materials. 

Summing up then, we have the following 
specific recommendations: 

1. Ore prices: A higher price must be paid 
for these strategic minerals or there will be 
an insufficient incentive to bring about 
adequate production by the multitude of 
small operators. (This applies primarily to 
chromite and manganese.) For chromite, we 
would suggest that the following minimum 
base price for ore at the mine should start 
some ore coming out—75 cents per long-ton 
unit for ore running 45 percent chromic 
oxide, and 1 cent per ton unit additional for 
each increase of 1 percent of chromic oxide. 
Thus 45-percent ore would bring $33.75 at 
the mine, and a 50 percent Cr.O, ore would 
bring $40. 

2. Roads: The prompt completion of a 
mine-to-market accessory road program by 
the Federal Government will be essential in 
getting out a satisfactory tonnage of some of 
the strategic minerals. It is as important to 
provide roads to get mining machinery and 
even equipment for exploration in, as it is 
to get the product out of the many inacces- 
sible localities. 

3. Purchasing system: The present Federal 
purchase system has been demonstrated as 
wrong. Individual producers are unprepared 
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to go back to Washington, sit down with the 
Metals Reserve Corporation and try to work 
cut contracts for relatively small tonnages 
of ore. In other words, Federal buyers, each 
with full authority to negotiate, must go into 
the field and deal directly with the producers, 
stock piling the ores obtained in whatever 
quantities are supplied. 

4. Ore specifications: Specifications for 
strategic minerals must be made more lenient 
in order that domestic producers can produce 
the types of domestic strategic ores that exist, 
rather than the types that consumers have 
been in the habit of receiving in the past 
mainly from foreign sources. The present 
specifications for screening, maximum sizes 
of chunks, and amount of fines could well be 
stricken out in the cases of chromite and 
manganese, at least. The specification for 
metallurgical grade of chromite ore might 
well be reduced to 44 or 45 percent Cr,O.. 


5. Guaranties: Insurance in some form— 
short-term amortization of plant, relief from 
certain taxes, or otherwise, must be given to 
domestic producers in order to assure their 
interest in producing strategic minerals. 
Past experience involving cancelation of con- 
tracts is not a pleasant memory. 

6. Import tariffs: Federal Government 
must recognize that its import tariff policy 
may act as a strong incentive for or deterrent 
against prospective strategic mineral produc- 
tion. The maintained tariff on quicksilver, 
for example, has been a factor in placing the 
domestic quicksilver industry in the strong 
position in which it is today. Import tariff 
cuts on manganese in recent years have had 
a disturbing effect on some who would have 
been domestic manganese producers. To re- 
move import tariffs on all strategic commodi- 
ties at this time in order to save a few dollars 
to the Government on their possible purchase 
of foreign ores would be false economy in the 
light of the effect that such a move would 
have upon domestic producers. 

7. Priority red tape: The Federal Govern- 
ment, in allowing interminable delays 
through red tape in priorities, is handicap- 
ping especially the quicksilver producers who 
have great difficulty getting machinery and 
maintenance supplies. All strategic mineral 
producers should have the same priorities as 
consumers—A-1-A ratings. 

8. Facts lacking: There is a lack of facts on 
the part of officials and consultants of the 
O. P. M. and others in Washington in regard to 
the supply of zinc ores in the Pacific North- 
west. Furthermore, it was brought out at this 
hearing the there seems reason to believe that 
the wishes of a handful of large eastern zinc- 
smelter people have more weight with the 
OQ. P. M. in regard to authorization of an 
electrolytic zinc smelter for the Pacific North- 
west than do the real reeds of this section, 
as well as the critical need for new zinc-smelt- 
ing capacity in the United States. We have 
been unable, so far, to break down the erro- 
neous impression by O. P. M. that we have 
any important quantity of zinc in the Pa- 
cific Northwest. Whereas, as a matter of 
fact—it was brought out at the hearing that 
at no point in the United States at this time 
does there appear to be a more favorable point 
than the Portland area for a zinc smelter, 
considering cheap power, transportation, and 
availability of zinc concentrates. 

9. Power needs: It was brought out force- 
fully at this hearing by Dr. Raver, Bonne- 
ville Power Administrator, who gave facts and 
figures, that the power program at Bonne- 
ville and Grand Coulee must be stepped up 
to meet industrial demands within the next 
3 years, 


10. Stock-piling : It is our opin- 
ion that the Government would be justified 
in stock-piling chromite ores at or near their 
points of production that run as low as 25 
percent chromic oxide. Private interests will 
not do this. However, the Government could 
afford to, in order to anticipate the utiliza- 
tion of such ores by processes now completed 
or under study. We make the same recom- 
mendation for subgrade manganese ores of 
oxide type, running as low as 25 percent ele- 
mental manganese. 

We further recommend that serious con- 
sideration be given to the matter of stock- 
piling zine concentrates. They would have 
to be stocked under shelter to protect them 
from wind loss. Zinc shipping cre of smelt- 
ing grade could similarly be stock-piled, al- 
though subgrade materials to be concen- 
trated could not be stock-piled more than a 
year or 2 owing to their tendency to oxidize. 
A program of purchase and stock-piling by 
the Goverment of zinc concentrate; in the 
Pacific Northwest would offer a strong incen- 
tive for the development of many mines now 
idle, and at the same time the accumulation 
of such reserves would help justify the in- 
stallation of an electrolytic zinc smelter on 
deep water in this area. 

11. Pilot plant: The matter of processes for 
utilization of subgrade domestic strategic 
minerals must be given serious and prompt 
attention. We haven’t needed processes be- 
cause in the past we could obtain ample sup- 
plies of high-grade foreign ores. Now we 
must utilize lower-grade domestic ores. 
Money should be appropriated for use not 
only by the Federal agencies but also by the 
State or even private agencies that have al- 
ready gone some distance in developing such 
processes. 

Appropriations for pilot plants and metal- 
lurgical process work should be promptly 
forthcoming to justify continued attention 
to the development of domestic subgrade 
strategic minerals. 

12. Cooperation: There have been too little 
cooperation and exchange of ideas between 
the Federal technical agencies and the Office 
of Production Management in Washington, 
and the local State and private agencies in 
the strategic mineral-producing areas. 
Whereas the local Portland officials of the 
Bonneville Administration cooperated excel- 
lently with the local and State agencies in the 
Pacific Northwest, there is a distinct lack of 
such cooperation between the Washington 
headquarters of other Federal agencies and 
the western groups. Local agencies are 
usually well informed and can furnish accept- 
able information and details which should 
receive serious attention in Washington. 

13. Freight services: Rail freight rates in 
some of the western strategic mineral-pro- 
ducing areas are among the highest in the 
United States. It was brought out at the 
hearing that a complete review and study of 
freight rates as they apply to the movement 
of raw materials should be made. Since the 
disparity in ton-mile freight between manu- 
factured goods moving west and raw mate- 
rials moving east has a bearing on the logical 
location of industry, this matter is an added 
reason for a review of freight structure. 

14. Timing: We had better get serious on 
the question of timing on the entire stra- 
tegic-minerals program. Some remedial 
measures must be taken now—not 3 months 
or 6 months from now. Conditions must be 
anticipated much further in advance. In this 
connection the master minds in charge of the 
defense program are handicapped by lack of 
facts on the conditions in regions remote from 
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HON. JOHN M. VORYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Wednesday, August 13, 1941 


Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, the 
citizens’ peace-petition committee, of 
which Dr. John Haynes Holmes, of the 
Community Church of New York, is 
chairman, and Miss Helen Alfred is sec- 
retary, is a nonpartisan, unsubsidized 
organization, the purpose of which is to 
organize public support of intercession 
by President Roosevelt in behalf of an 
early peace. I spoke last night from 
Washington over the Columbia network 
under the auspices of this committee, be- 
ing introduced by Miss Alfred. I wish 
to read to you their petition, with its 
heading and their reasons for signing it: 


CITIZENS PETITION FOR AN AMERICAN PEACE 
OFFENSIVE 

Whereas as citizens of the United States 
of America we are opposed to American en- 
trance into the present wars; and 

Whereas as human beings we believe that 
everything possible should be done to stop 
the destruction of human values and the 
slaughter of men, women, and children which 
these wars entail: Therefore we urge the 
President of the United States to use the 
influence which he possesses as the elected 
representative of the American people for the 
cessation of hostilities and the achievement 
of a just peace. 

Five reasons for peace offensive now 

1. The war-weary, mourning masses of 
Europe, Asia, and Africa long for the end of 
wasteful wars. 

2. The longer peace is delayed, the more 
chaotic the aftermath. 

3. Return to a peacetime economy is the 
most certain way to weaken the foes of 
democracy with their production geared to 
war. 

4. If the United States of America, as a 
nonbelligerent possessed of a vigorous, loyal 
people, is strong enough to aid in winning 
wars, it has sufficient influence and ingenuity 
to aid in ending them. 

5. A Nation-wide demand by American 
citizens for peace will insure action by the 
President to induce warring nations to cease 
fighting. 











Mr. Speaker, yesterday this House was 
almost evenly divided on the question of 
extension of the draft. We are divided on 
many questions, yet in this time of un- 
certainty and disunity we are all abso- 
lutely certain, and completely united, on 
two things. We all want peace; we all 
know peace is coming someday. Isola- 
tionists and interventionists differ on the 
best way for us to make peace more se- 
cure; an increasing number of people in 
both camps, or in neither camp, are con- 
vinced that, as a practical matter, if the 
war continues long enough, we will be in 
it, and our only chance of keeping out of 
the war is for the war to stop. We are 
all united, however, in wanting peace, 
for ourselves and the world, someday; 
and we know that, while war for us is not 
inevitable, peace is inevitable. 

WHY GIVE HITLER THE INITIATIVE IN PEACE? 


Yet we insist upon giving Hitler the 
initiative in peace, as in war. Anthony 
Eden, Lord Halifax, our own leaders are 
warning us, preparing us, against an- 
other Nazi peace offensive. Why do not 
we take the initiative? Why should not 
we take the offensive against Hitler now 
with our own peace proposals? The time 
is ripe for an American peace offensive 
now. 

THE TIME IS NOW 


We are not ready to fight now and the 
world knows it. We can send token 
forces of planes and ships and men; we, 
too, can take part in heroic evacuations, 
but we are just not ready for a military 
offensive. If we go beyond aid short of 
war, we may find ourselves in war short 
of aid. 

On the other hand, we are getting ready 
fast and the world knows it. We are ina 
strategic position, now, before we go in, 
to launch an American peace offensive. 

We are told this is not the right time. 
Once we are fighting, there never is a 
right time. If we are losing, peace talk 
sounds like surrender; if we are winning, 
peace talk sounds as if we were demand- 
ing a surrender: if there is a stalemate, 
peace talk sounds as if we were afraid of 
losing. 

On the other hand, right now, when we 
are not ready to fight, but will be ready 
soon, we can lead the world in a peace 
effort, not of appeasement, not of de- 
featism or surrender, but of justice, for 
the world knows we are leading through 
strength and not through weakness. 

We are ready now with potent weapons 
of peace—wheat, and cotton, and gold, 
and friendship. Used with courage and 
shrewdness these are almost irrestible 
weapons. 

WE WILL NOT TRUST HITLER 


The immediate objection comes, “You 
cannot trust Hitler.” The answer is, we 
will not. We will not propose or accept 
@ nonaggression pact dependent solely 
on Hitler’s “honor.” We will insist upon 
guaranties by both sides so that we will 
not have to rely upon Hitler’s word, and 
Germany will not rely upon our word, or 
Britain’s word. Terms could be ar- 
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ranged for impounding arms, planes, bat- 
tleships, under joint or international con- 
trol, pledging them as security, to keep 
the peace; strategic bases and positions 
could be put under similar control, other 
conditions could be arranged that would 
involve no injury or loss of prestige to 
any nation intending to keep its agree- 
ments, so that carrying out the peace 
would depend upon more than Hitler’s 
mere promise. 
WHY GERMANY WOULD AGREE 


But we are told that Hitler would never 
agree to any such terms, or to any decent 
terms now. We have an epidemic of 
mind readers. People who cannot tell 
you what Hitler will do in war next week 
or next month or next year, can read his 
mind as to what he will do in peace now, 
and 10 years from now. They get it 
from something he wrote or said, al- 
though they say you cannot trust his 
written or spoken word. 

I do not pretend to be able to read 
Hitler’s mind, but I can see many rea- 
sons why he would not dare to refuse fair 
peace terms now. His people have had 
their fill of the glories of war this sum- 
mer; their civilians have been bombed 
by the British; they are weary of the 
rationing, the casualties, the hard labor, 
the propaganda that goes with war; our 
possible entry brings up ominous memo- 
ries of 1917-18. The mind readers may 
be wrong about Germany and peace. 

Another reason for Germany to agree 
to peace is because they think their sys- 
tem will defeat us in peace. I do not. 
I believe in the fundamental efficiency of 
the American system in competition with 
any other. The propaganda book, You 
Can’t Do Business With Hitler, gives an 
example which) shows how we did do 
business with Hitler, to our advantage. 
With Barnie Baruch, I believe that our 
doing post-war business with Hitler 
would ruin him, not us. He may be the 
most successful leader of a godless totali- 
tarian war economy but he can never hold 
out against a Christian democratic peace 
economy. 

MORE THAN HITLER IS INVOLVED 

We overpersonalize and oversimplify 
this struggle. “Beat Hitler” is a war cry, 
but it is not a foreign policy. If Hitler 
were to die tomorrow, if, in fact, he is 
now dead, the struggle is not over if his 
system stands. If, on the other hand, his 
system fails or is overthrown from with- 
in or without, then Hitler will not matter 
any more than the old Kaiser, who died 
recently, too insignificant to be hated 
any more. We used to hate Stalin, too, 
but his picture recently appeared with 
Harry “Lease-Lend” Hopkins in the 
paper as our great new friend and ally. 

If, however, Hitler alone stands in the 
way of pes.ce, we should tell the German 
people about it. If we are embarked upon 
a policy of dictating who shall be the 
rulers of other countries, we should at 
least be explicit. Do we demand Hitler’s 
abdication or surrender or execution? 
How many besides Hitler are on our 
blacklist? Goering, Goebbels, Himmler? 
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Rudolph Hess is already gone. We should 
be willing to state our definite demands 
and our reasOns as part of our peace 
aims. If Hitler alone stands in the way 
of a just peace for 80,000,000 Germans 
and haif a billion Europeans, perhaps the 
majority of all but 1 will eliminate 
him. On the other hand, we must be 
equally explicit about what we intend to 
do. A mere V campaign is not enough. 
Remember V stands also for Versailles, 
the treaty that followed victory last time. 
We must offer something better than a 
new Versailies as part cf our peace offen- 
sive. 
EVENTUALLY—WHY NOT NOW? 


Some day we will have to do this: 
Think through what our peace aims really 
are. I have asked my interventionist 
friends to state just what they would do 
to Germany if we fought Germany and 
won, and those who ere honest and far- 
seeing, and who do not let their hatred 
and selfishness run away with their com- 
mon sense and perspective will finally ar- 
rive at terms that would form a satisfac- 
tory basis for a peace proposal now. The 
danger is that once we get in, we could 
not ‘alk to each other or to Germany; 
and if we went in and won, our hatred 
and pride and our weariness would over- 
come our common sense and foresight. 
This has happened before. We know that 
peace is not made wisely in the flush of 
victory. For this reason we do not want 
to see the peace dominated by a tri- 
umphant Germany, or Russia, or Japan, 
or Britain. We can make peace better 
now when there is no victor. 

But some will say this would only be 
a truce. I do not think so, but suppose 
it were only a truce for a few years. 
Who would be the loser? We need those 
years to prepare. On the other hand, 
as Churchill said, Hitler’s “machine can- 
not stand idle, lest it rust or fall to 
pieces.” Delay is on our side. 

Whenever we make peace, I hope that 
this time we will know that it is not 
perpetual, that it is only a truce, long or 
short, unless we wage peace as wisely and 
as bravely as we wage war. 


OUR PEACE AIMS 


What are our peace aims? Many 
thoughtful Americans are studying and 
discussing this. 

Our State Department has a commit- 
tee and a research section working on the 
economic phases. We have had vague 
and general statements from our Presi- 
dent, with his four freedoms; our Vice 
President, with his Pax Democratica; 
Secretary Hull and his five economic 
points; Undersecretary Welles’ broad 
proposal of “some adequate instru- 
mentality * * * for * * * peace- 
ful and equitable adjustments,” guar- 
anteeing disarmament and equal eco- 
nomic rights for all peoples. 

All of the thoughtful American pro- 
posals, vague and various as they are, 
have one thing in common; they describe 
a world, an America, which is different. 
They recognize that some sort of world 
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revolution is going on, as a part of and 
cause of and result of this war. We are 
never going back to the “good old days.” 
If America can think through just what 
this new way should be, and give it to 
the world, we can make this a better 
country, a better world. This is a labor 
of more than one man or group. It must 
be part of our peace offensive. 
LAUNCHING THE OFFENSIVE 


To formulate, launch, and carry 
through an American peace offensive will 
require Presidential leadership, but the 
President cannot do it alone. After 
Europe’s experience with President Wil- 
son, and in view of the unreliability of 
Executive statements in Europe and else- 
where, something more than Presidential 
action will be needed. We must have 
congressional authorization and commit- 
ments beforehand, and an informed pub- 
lic opinion behind the President and 
Congress. 

THE PEACE PETITION 

The purpose of the Citizens’ Peace 
Petition Committee is to stimulate such a 
public opinion; to back the President in 
his peace efforts; not to dictate nor 
demand, but to “urge” him to use his 
influence toward the one goal on which 
we are all united, “the achievement of 


a just peace.” I would urge every Amer- 
ican citizen who is not just for war, not 
just for staying out, but for peace to sign 
this petition. 





Taxes Under Social Security Act 
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OF MICHIGAN 
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STATEMENT OF AMOUNT OF TAXES PAID 
BY STATES AND TAX INFORMATION BY 
AMERICAN TAXPAYERS ASSOCIATION 





Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
orp, I include the following statement 
which gives the amount, by States, of 
taxes paid in and the amount of benefits 
paid out of the unemployment trust 
funds, as of June 30, 1941: 


Unemployment trust fund as of June 30, 1941 

















Paid in by em Balance in trust 
ployers Benefits paid out | Interest on excess fund 
i ctcitccinatetimintmdinngrieceusatinensiga $39, 229, 843 $19, 010, 000 $1, 127, 540 $21, 347, 384 
BD ienitecinxaisetctddbutiidnisinaiaaest 2, 265, 6 1, 113, 378 73, 198 1, 225, 444 
DR os ntctentcsliis etibinticnntiianilitslaliies! 9, 147, 522 5, 553, 235 236, 471 3, 830, 758 
i nciatidmindwinwcr tide bcdeeeiimainatd 13, 783, 921 7, 357, 846 502, 310 6, 928, 384 
Sn cthpadesnathies 323, 704, 623 169, 613, 779 11, 856, 959 165, 947, 803 
Colorado... 20, 829, 283 10, 773, 040 849, 386 10, 905, 629 
Connecticut 75, 900, 24, 841, 996 2, 524, 414 53, 582, 418 
Delaware -_-....- ae 9, 912, 814 2, 408, 070 426, 960 7, 931, 705 
District of Columbia_................-..- 27, 570, 451 7, 330, 229 1, 343, 270 21, 583, 492 
ITE ictinindusoniurenincntenainaeiienadmiaal 26, 910, 821 13, 533, 551 942, 050 14, 319, 320 
I seca ran ennbeoncancameanel 36, 737, 192 12, 938, 699 1, 549, 767 25, 348, 261 
IEE yicrntcutioutitcniclaclcibbnsidaiedigensibaiiiies 8, 039, 263 766, 881 377, 714 7, 650, 005 
ROIOD,, .cncisininiitdilliiasiacsidintionnindiacniicnibaattitel 8, 478, 064 6, 233, 014 247, 438 2, 492, 488 
DENG... ncnastiphgusrégmeacnlatiennnnnl 290, 848, 014 $0, 814, 014 12, 569, 159 212, 603, 159 
DORIS, cctqnhociecedia-tbabtanetindall 92, 753, 113 42, 039, 592 3, 280, 406 53, 993, 926 
ROUT... i <cocigtnstonieaeibeicntnetendabacidtiaienmil 33, 484, 000 15, 832, 341 1, 198, 949 18, 850, 608 
Kansas....... 22, 600, 597 8, 054, 5 1, 016, 575 15, 562, 663 
Kentucky. 46, 184, 000 13, 992, 978 2, 080, 792 34, 271, 814 
Louisiana. 39, 145, 000 21, 154, 639 1, 348, 187 19, 338, 548 
Maine... 17, 227, 000 12, 255, 337 328, 986 5, 300, 649 
DEOTIRNNG.. . nncistiwrnscsinesesadbnctinnee 51, 393, 000 26, 370, 347 1, 363, 154 26, 385, 807 
ee ee 174, 665, 000 90, 712, 726 6, 093, 118 90, 045, 393 
DERE... cccdowscicciecssctbéeidssonnse 204, 214, 675 112, 831, 486 5, 175, 365 96, 558, 554 
DINED 1 ss nsihiainncttnimaineabaniineaneial 55, 736, 763 33, 311, 98 1, 754, 466 24, 179, 247 
DEG .ccvncuns ccocranwegnnsennnlan 11, 024, 979 6, 627, 413 343, 681 4, 741, 247 
EOE cicdcthtaswosentavubnuctansuckian 83, 919, 668 20, 346, 464 3, 700, 407 67, 273, 611 
DEG. ntcnticnecsctihaoniinsaubeein 11, 577, 697 7, 171, 104 432, 633 4, 839, 226 
DOG. .. untinecccenssednsodmingneeceal 14, 644, 136 . 796, 585 681, 897 9, 529, 448 
| ae 3, 879, 820 2, 961, 735 116, 946 1, 035, 031 
New Hampshire. 14, 374, 068 8, 018, 106 487, 181 6, 843, 143 
New Jersey...-.-.- 187, 595, 000 42, 193, 521 8, 078, 401 153, 479, 880 
New Mexico....- 5, 965, 000 » 509, 545 223, 074 2, 678, 529 
i . a ee 533, 034, 264 312, 157, 977 15, 703, 073 236, 579, 360 
PERE EEE nccnccendeecssnpeetnninens 49, 536, 000 20, 903, 1, 542, 403 30, 175, 069 
ae es ee ae 3, 998, 258 2, 158, 480 165, 708 2, 005, 486 
NG is nnicidcetinmacaicdanodseigndainta 242, 438, 575 64, 678, 006 10, 981, 985 188, 742, 554 
COI... cnvconscuspieynnasiinalin 27, 911, 000 10, 619, 133 1, 267, 682 18, 559, 549 
UNI i, ienncocctcpednbbchnntalaning 27, 768, 220 16, 510, 392 735, 324 11, 993, 152 
RR a Sea ee 346, 125, 000 193, 198, 999 9, 104, 742 162, 030, 743 
GRO HN .,. concadecscenquadaatiacoece 39, 950, 728 25, 226, 992 880, 783 15, 604, 529 
South Carolina........-... oan 19, 605, 000 6, 690, 744 835, 544 13, 749, 800 
South Dakota... wal 4, 562, 000 1, 416, 804 222, 179 3, 367, 374 
‘Tennessee...... “ 36, 645, 000 20, 981, 440 1, 073, 330 16, 736, 890 
OTN oa eitetennindeteeamenieninmnimennnaiaal 93, 483, 000 37, 627, 030 3, 801, 615 59, 655, 585 
hit il nti undiodiambhnoukeleind 11, 509, 368 7, 036, 976 295, 445 4, 767, 837 
ee 6, 478, 474 3, 007, 074 225, 063 3, 696, 463 
Wee. on cai cticnntiiemniaiidl 41, 786, 000 20, 228, 850 1, 393, 050 22, 950, 200 
NID ob ce stuetainiiliaeheackee 44, 275, 603 21, 319, 679 1, 655, 510 24, 611, 434 
WOE WIR scicccnczindpbieuniaetapaanien 44, 053, 468 23, 211, 586 1, 102, 702 21, 944, 583 
NN i aaeeilcee 79, 616, 664 23, 014, 430 4, 750, 860 61, 353, 095 
Wyoming-.-......-- scluieteiadinriepieareuiial 5, 543, 655 3, 542, 040 186, 711 2, 188, 327 
Railroad unemployment insurance ac- 
Eilliidinnemsathdinaptatenaateliinideae ial 238, 996. 702 55, 000, 000 3, 261, 278 187, 257. 980 
| ae 8, 861, 057. 930 | 1, 713, 998, 110 131, 515, 856 2, 278, 575, 676 
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AMERICAN TAXPAYERS ASSOCIATION, INC., 
July 19, 1941. 
Business Is Berne Goucep By Socian SECURITY 
‘TAXES 


TAX INFORMATIO!: SERIES NO. 17 


We were talking the other day with a busi- 
nessman fro: New Jersey. 

“The way Jersey employers are soaked by 
the 3-percent pay-roll tax for unemployment 
benefits is a crime,” he said. “We’re paying 
nearly five times what we should pay. Some- 
thing ought to be done about it.” 

Next day we got the New Jersey figures 
from the Treasury Department, They cov- 
ered the full period of operation of the so- 
cial-security unemployment benefit program 
from February 1, 1936, when it became effec- 
tive, to June 30, 1941, close of the fiscal 


year. Here’s the showing. 
Collected in taxes from em- 

I siladscsnainidiectaine sit aeneaki $187, 595, 000 
Paid out in unemployment 

BO ob 42, 193, 521 


Excess tax over payments. 145, 401, 429 

The official figures backed up our friend 
from New Jersey. For every $1 paid in un- 
employment benefits in his State over the 
past 5 years, the Govertiment had collected 
nearly $4.45 in pay-roll taxes. The accumu- 
lated excess ran to $145,4C1,429. 

But that was not all. Under the law the 
excess must be invested in United States 
bonds. These are deposited in an Unem- 
ployment Trust Fund in the Treasury. They 
bear 244 percent interest. The interest on 
the New Jersey excess amounted to $8,078,- 


401. Added to the excess, it brought New 
Jersey's balance in the fund up to 
$153,479,880. 


Thus, while employers were taxed 445 per- 
cent of benefit payments, the excess also 
helped swell the public debt. Under the law, 
the Treasury had to issue $145,401,429 in 
United States bonds to cover New Jersey’s 
excess. 

On those bonds the taxpayers must pay 214 
percent interest. Our New Jersey employers 
as part of the general public are taxed about 
4¥, times as much as necessary and then are 
taxed to pay interest on the excess. They 
are soaked in the first place and then are 
charged interest on being soaked. 

This is a one-way form of so-called social 
security. 

Looking at New Jersey’s $153,479,880 bal- 
ance in the trust fund, we did a bit of figur- 
ing. Suppose we assumed that this 3-percent 
tax were wiped out entirely, how long could 
benefit payments continue from the trust 
fund alone? 

Disregarding all interest our calculation 
showed that the fund is sufficient to pay 
benefits equaling 3.63 times the amount paid 
in the past 5 years. On that basis payments 
could be made for 3.63 times 5 years. Or, to 
put it another way, for 18 years, 1 month, 
and 24 days. 

That would carry us up to July 24, 1959. 
On that date the trust fund, without benefit 
of interest, would be exhausted. No tax, no 
interest, and enough in the fund to last till 
midsummer of 1959. Some fund. 

So much for New Jersey. What about the 
other States? Are the employers elsewhere 
overtaxed? Are they piling up huge reserves 
and swelling the national debt? Are they 
being charged interest for being overtaxed in 
the first place? 

They are. Everywhere. The situation is 
Nation-wide. It applies to every State. 

For the eight most populous States, the 
official Treasury figures covering the full peri- 
od of the law’s operation—from February 1, 
1936, through June 30, 1941—show the amaz- 
ing situation: 
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Pennsylvania... 


DOO: Sint hittin tcsnitatiieuicie 


Employers’ tax 
payments 





2, 302, 625, 151 


Interest on excess | Benefit payments Dekone® trust 





$11, 856, 959 $169, 613, 779 
12, 569, 159 90, 814, 014 
6, 093, 118 90, 712, 72 
5, 175, 365 112, 831, 486 
8, 078, 401 42, 193, 521 
15, 703, 073 812, 157, 977 
10, 981, 985 678, 006 
9, 104, 742 193, 198, 999 
79, 562, 802 1, 076, 200, 508 








For lack of space the tabulation covers only 
States where the tax has exceeded $100,000,- 
000. We have the figures for all the other 
States and will gladly supply them for any 
State on request. 

For all 48 States, the District of Columbia, 
Alaska, and Hawaii the Treasury showing is: 


Taxes collected............- $3, 621, 358, 523 
Benefit payments............ 1, 549,975, 841 
Balance in fund.....-....-.. 2, 283, 657, 696 


Interest on the excess amounted to $131,- 
515.856 over the period. 

In the fiscal year just closed employers 
were taxed more than double the amount of 
benefit payments—$892,023,224 to $433,242,- 
841. To the fund was credited also interest 
of $48,952,550. The excess of deposits over 
withdrawals for the year was $507,732,933. 

The public debt was increased automati- 
cally $507,732,933. 

The tax, bear in mind, is not a general tax 
for general purposes; it is a special tax for 
a special purpose. 

It is far too high. It should be cut sub- 
stantially. It is unfair to the employer, to 
the employee, and to the general public, 
which pays it in the long run. 

Inasmuch as it is a special tax, we believe 
it can be reduced. A cut to even 2 percent 
would yield more than is needed and at the 
same time reduce the employer’s burden by 
one-third. 

We are looking further into this tax with 
the definite view of going after a reduction. 
That means a lot of work. We will need help 
and suggestions. 

What is your reaction, pléase? 
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ARTICLE BY MICHAEL STRAIGHT 


Mr. ELIOT of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include a timely 
and constructive article by Michael 
Straight, which appeared in the New 
Republic for July 28, 1941: 

[From the New Republic of July 28, 1941] 

THE MIRAGE OF PRODUCTION 

On April 15, almost a year after the begin- 
ning of the defense program, Mr. Biggers, Di- 
rector of Production of the O. P. M., promised 
that within a hundred days tanks, guns, and 


aircraft would be rolling out of the American 
factories. 

On Tuesday of last week the 100 days of 
John D. Biggers were up. The facts about 
production seem to be these: 

Ordnance: Production is almost criminally 
low. There is no significant production in 
ordnance at the present time. 

Antiaircraft: The schedules call for great 
increases in production. But the schedules 
themselves are puny in relation to need. 

Ammunition: The production of ammuni- 
tion is pitifully small. 

Aircraft: The production of aircraft 1s 
slowly creeping up, although a year has been 
wasted because, largely for reasons of prestige, 
stress was placed on fighter instead of heavy- 
bomber production. For the aircraft produc- 
tion which we have now we can thank not 
the War Department nor ihe N. D. A. C. nor 
the O. P. M. but the Governments of Britain 
and France, which ordered the plants and 
paid early for them. 

Railway cars: New rolling stock is essential 
to the defense effort if we are to avoid a 
crippling shortage. We need 15,000 new cars 
a month. We are producing no more than 
5,000 a month. 

Tanks: The factories are just beginning to 
turn out tanks, and equipment is lacking for 
mass production. 

Shipping: We are still nowhere near an all- 
out shipping effort, although the present low 
schedules are being doubled. 

Lease-lend: In the President’s progress re- 
port on lease-lend of June 10, it was stated 
that of $1,300,000,000 worth of Army and 
Navy equipment authorized for Britain, $60,- 
000,000 has been given up by the War and 
Navy Departments for actual shipment. 

In the new heavy-bomber program, the 
$4,000,000,000 ordnance program, and the 
new shipbuilding schedules, a vigorous effort 
is being made by the President to raise de- 
fense production. But we are still far from 
an all-out effort. The War Department is 
just beginning to think in terms of what is 
needed for victory. 

Why has production stumbled so badly? 
Each industry has its own well-prepared 
answer. Why do we lack airplanes? Because 
we lack ordnance. Why do we lack ordnance? 
Because there aren’t enough machine tools. 
Why aren’t there enough machine tools? 
The machine-tool manufacturers blame it 
on the steel industry. The steel industry 
blames it on the metallurgical industries. 
The metallurgical industries blame it on the 
transportation industry. Transportation of- 
ficials turn it back to lack of steel. Is this 
our “brilliant if pitiless” industry that Gen- 
eral Ludendorff once praised so highly? It 
has not shown much brilliance; and if it is 
pitiless, against whom has this quality been 
mainly directed? The destroyers of democ- 
racy or those who are defending it? 

The responsibility for our failure so far 
falls first upon the officials of the Defense 
Administration. Their sights were set too 
low; they never looked ahead. They had suf- 
ficient power to act on production, but they 
have, almost without exception, made no 
dent in the production picture. The officials 
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of the O. P. M. in each industry division are 
the representatives of the industry in ques- 
tion. The consultant on steel has been the 
president of the Iron and Steel Institute. 
The Transportation Division is the personal 
property of the American Association of Rail- 
roads. The Paper and Pulp Section consists 
of men from the Paper and Pulp Institute. 
The Copper Division is run by representatives 
of the Kennecott Copper Co. These men are 
recruited from the same “noble army of con- 
trollers” that nearly wrecked England. Not 
consciously, not deliberately. They don’t try 
to forward their own immediate interests. 
But they are in Washington principally to 
protect the interests of their own industries. 
They aren't deliberately selfish; they are sim- 
ply incapable of thinking in terms of the 
public interest. 

Are these men alone to blame? If only they 
could be blamed, there would at least be 
something at which to strike. But blows 
aimed at the officials of the O. P. M. glance off, 
hitting the entire administrative structure of 
the defense program. It is loose, illogical, 
haphazard, and destructive of time and en- 
ergy. It resembles the earliest attempts at 
administration in the first World War. These 
attempts were costly then and they are more 
costly now. But apparently we have to go 
through the old process of refusing to be 
taught by anything but our own most recent 
mistakes. 

There are three main administrative weck- 
nesses in the defense structure. The first is 
the duplication of authority; the second is the 
misdirection of authority; the third is the 
absence of central direction. 

The duplication of authority is extraordi- 
nary. There is a construction section in the 
Production Division of the O. P.M. There is 
a construction section in the Priorities Di- 
vision of the O. P.M. There are construction 
units in the Price Administration Section, 
and the Civilian Supply Section of O. P. A. 
C. 8. Then there is a construction and real- 
estate branch of the Supply Division of the 
General Staff of the War Department. There 
is a real-estate committee of the Procure- 
ment Division of the O. P.M. There is a Con- 
struction Division in the Office of the Quar- 
termaster General, and a construction ad- 
visory committee under this division. There 
is also the Construction Division of the Navy 
Supply Division. 

In raw materials there is the Materials Sec- 
tion of the Production Division of the O. P. 
M.; the Materiais Section of the Priorities Di- 
vision of the O. P. M.; the Materials Divisions 
of both sections of O. P. A. C. S., and the 
Raw Materials Division of the Army and Navy 
Munitions Board. All of these sections and 
divisions break down into almost identical 
units dealing with iron and steel, nonferrous 
metals, rubber, etc. 

In finished products, there is the same 
duplication. There is the Aircraft, Ord- 
nance, and Tools Branch of the Production 
Division of the O. P. M. There are the Air- 
craft and the Tools and Equipment Divisions 
of the Procurement Division, and the Ma- 
chine Tools and Equipment Sections of the 
Priorities Division, each with their own sub- 
divisions, which in turn have -their exact 
counterparts in the Aircraft and Ordnance 
Divisions of the War and Navy Departments. 
The same is true of shipbuilding and of al- 
most all the other items: which enter into de- 
fense production. Of course, some work is 
done in each of these units which is not, and 
could not be, done elsewhere. But, in the 
main, Officials of all of these divisions toil 
over the same estimates, inspect the same 
factories, pat the same workers on the back, 
and give the same hopeful stories to the 
press. They don’t always fight. Sometimes 
it would be better if they did. 
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To add to this nightmare of divided au- 
thority, there are whole sections of defense, 
such as propaganda and economic warfare, in 
which there is no authority at all. We must 
export the arms that we produce before they 
can be used, but in addition to the O. P. M., 
O. P. A. C. S., and the War and Navy Depart- 
ments, the Lease-Lend Administration, the 
Tariff Commission, the Maritime Commission, 
the Office of the Administrator of Export Con- 
trol, the Division of Controls in the State De- 
partment, the Division of Commercial and 
Cultural Relations with the Latin Americas, 
and one or more divisions of the Treasury 
and Commerce De ts, as well as the 
Bureau of the Budget and the White House, 
all have a hand in untying and tying up the 
red tape before clearance for export is finally 
made. Most of these civilian agencies are 
constantly trying to increase their own 
powers at the expense of the others; the re- 
sults are almost unbelievable. 

From the duplication of functions in the 
defense administration the division of re- 
sponsibility inevitably results. But, unfor- 
tunately, what responsibility there is is cen- 
tered in the wrong agencies. The outstand- 
ing administrative lesson of the last war, 
which has been so strongly stressed by Ber- 
nard M. Baruch and other wartime leaders, 
is that while the Army and Navy must be 
solely responsible for determining what war 
equipment is needed and at what time, the 
responsibility for seeing that the equipment 
is contracted for and produced must rest 
with civilian agencies. Yet today it is the 
War and Navy Departments which bear al- 
most the entire burden of obtaining defense 
production. They decide what is needed; 
they chose the plant sites; they pick the 
contractors; they draw up the contracts. 
Because they are inexperienced and ill 
equipped for the job, it is done slowly and 
inadequately. But the O. P. M. is permitted 
to do little more than approve contracts of 
more than $500,000 and give the manufac- 
turer an occasional dig in the ribs after the 
contract has been signed and work has 
begun. 

It is terribly hard for people outside of 
Washington to realize that the officials of the 
O. P. M., who talk so much, do so little, but 
it is true. The members of the Labor Divi- 
sion of the O. P. M. 1nd the Mediation Board 
have their jobs to do and go their own ways. 
The other 1,400 employees of the O. P. M. sit 
at their desks all day and seem to be working 
hard, but what they are working at, what 
they acccemplish, what would happen if a 
bomb went off and destroyed them all, no- 
body knows. While the Army and Navy run 
the defense program, the Officials of the 
O. P. M. make speeches or simply sit “pin- 
nacled dim, in the intense inane.” 

Once the O. P. M. was nothing more than a 
little advisory commission. Now it is a great 
hulk of a thing and it still lives by sufferance 
of the War and Navy Departments. It cannot 
initiate any policy without their approval. 
It cannot for long prevent any move which 
they care to make. If the O. P. M. were 
staffed with vigorous men, they would fight 
for the functions which are rightfully theirs 
but which the War and Navy Departments 
have assumed and are reluctant to give up. 
But instead, the O. P. M. is stuffed with busi- 
nessmen who are primarily concerned with 
protecting their own interests, and with good 
fellows like Merrill C. Meigs, the Chicago 
publisher who wandered into the Aircraft 
Section of the O. P. M., of which he is now 
chief, through his hobby of taking week-end 
jaunts in his private plane. It is the same 
ry in most of the other divisions. The 
Army has neither the knowledge nor the in- 
clination to insist on subcontracting in de- 
ferse contracts. But Robert L. Mehornay, 
chief of the Defense Contract Service Section 
of the O. P. M., has to be himself convinced 
of the need for subcontracting before he can 
convince anyone else. Never was so much 
withheld from so many by so few. 
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In procurement, a forceful administrator, 
Donald Nelson, has sought to obtain more 
power. He has still not received it. Pro- 
curement of equipment and commercial sup- 
plies for the Army is handled by the Quar- 
termaster General. The contracts are re- 
viewed in outline by Nelson’s Procurement 
Division of the O. P. M. Since Nelson does 
not have any actual procurement responsi- 
bilities, and since many contracts are re- 
viewed by the Production Division rather 
than by the Procurement Division, it might 
be expected that Nelson would at least be 
permitted to direct the general procedures of 
procurement. But the Under Secretary of 
War has his own committee to provide this 
function. The failure of this committee to 
perform its functions was presumably one 
reason why the inexperienced Quartermaster 
Corps made so many blunders in its purchases 
of lumber, shoes, woolen goods, and other 
products. Nelson was barely consulted in 
many of these purchases, just as Frank 
Knight was barely consulted in the last war. 
Nelson’s lack of power led him to the point 
of resignation in the spring of 1941. 

In the administration of priorities, the divi- 
sion of authority is carried to the point of 
absurdity. Take the case of . The 
copper producers state that their production 
for July will be, say, 100,000 tons. Of this, 
80,000 tons are preempted for Government 
orders by the Army and Navy Munitions 
Board. The Board then determines the way 
in which the defense needs will be given pret- 
erence within the 80,000 tons preempted. A 
priorities schedule is prepared in which A-1 
rating is given, say, to cartridge casings, A-2 
to shell casings, and so on. Amounts of cop- 
per are then allotted to each and the final 
schedule is sent to officers in the field who 
issue preference ratings to the manufacturers 
who use the copper. A priorities order is then 
issued by the Priorities Division. 

The allocation of the 20,000 tons which is 
not preempted remains. It is handled not by 
the Priorities Division but in the Office of 
Civilian Supply in O. P. A. C. S., which is 
without power, and whose recommendations 
go back to the Priorities Division to adminis- 
ter. Given the kind of officials in the Prior- 
ities: Division who prefer allocation to expan- 
sion, it was just as well that the allocation of 
civilian supplies was given to O. P. A. C. S. as 
an insurance that the views of the priorities 
officials would not be carried to their ultimate 
conclusion in the total elimination of civilian 
supply. Yet the present arrangement is not 
a real substitute for a centralized administra- 
tion of priorities. The larger part even of 
civilian supplies is in many cases realiy for 
indirect military use, and a division of au- 
thority in allocation results in endless con- 
fusion. 


The Office of Price Administration in O. P. 
A. C. 8. suffers from the same illogical de- 
velopment. It would not have been set up 
outside of the O. P. M. if the O. P. M. had 
done its job. Prices, production, and priori- 
ties are so interdependent that they are al- 
most inseparable, but tcday O.P A. C.8. and 
the Production and the Priorities Division are 
as often as not working at cross purposes. 

The officials of the O. P. M. have realized 
how serious the lack of coordination is, and 
they are today engaged in recrganizing the 
O. P. M. on an industry basis. In the new 
structure of the O. P. M., which may be 
reached within the next 2 months, Stettinius, 
Biggers, and Nelson will remain in charge of 
the Priorities, Production, and Procurement 
Divisions, and will retain small staffs to ad- 
minister problems of general procedure. But 
the lower units of each division will be 
brought together on an industry basis. Each 
industry unit will deal with priorities, pro- 
duction, and procurement problems, but not 
with price and labor problems. The units 
will be dividec into three groups, directed by 
Stettinius, Biggers, and Nelson. They will 
be divided in such a way that the industries 
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in which problems of priorities are predomi- 
nant will be placed under Stettinius; those 
in which production problems are predomi- 
nant will be under Biggers; and those in 
whic. procurement problems are predomi- 
nant will be under Nelson. But since pri- 
orities must be of increasing importance as 
the diversion of resources grows moze wide- 
spread, Stettinius, as Priorities Administra- 
tor, will have direct entrance to all three 
groups. 

Each unit will have attached to it two com- 
mittees—a committee of businessmen within 
the industry which will be purely advisory, 
and a coordinating committee consisting of 
representatives of other Government agen- 
cies, including O. P. A. C. 8. and the Labor 
Division of the O. P. M. Labor advisory 
committees will also be established and 
have already been partially in the 
electrical, rubber, and aircraft industries. 
Philip Murray, however, has denounced these 
committees as poor substitutes for the in- 
dustry councils of his own plan in which 
labor and bus‘ness representatives are given 
power to administer prices, , and 
priorities. Murray recently described the 
labor advisory committees of the O. P. M. 
reorganization plan as “mere tinsel, mere 
window dressing,” and advised C. I. O. offi- 
cials to refuse to serve on them. 

Whether or not the Murray plan is wiser, 
it is clear that the present reorganization is 
insufficient. It does not reallocate authority 
between the O. P. M. and the War and Navy 
Departments, and it does not integrate price 
policies with those of production and pri- 
orities; it is simply a reshifting within the 
O. P. M.; a move in the right direction and 
no more. 

Any real reorganization of the defense ad- 
ministration must work toward three objec- 
tives: First, since the best organization will 
fail if it is staffed by poor' personnel. the 
proved failures that remain in the O. P. M. 
must be cleaned out and replaced on the 
basis of strict adherence to the rule that, 
while advice must be expert. administration 
must be independent. A clean broom would 
sweep before it not only such men as Meigs 
and the spokesmen for special interests, such 
as Ralph Budd, but two of the three key 
figures in the O. P. M.. Biggers and Stettinius. 
Biggers today may concede his past errors 
and promise that the next bundred days will 
not be like the last. “It is a characteristic of 
drunkards and other addicts,” said the Lon- 
don Economist recently, “that they are per- 
petually on the point of turning over a new 
leaf; their latest aberration is always their 
last one. When this trait appears in the 
sober and responsible sphere of public policy 
it is even more deplorable.” 


Second, the O. P, M. must be transformed 
into a real ministry of supply, like that of 
the British, which has full responsibility for 
procurement and production. 

Third we should be working toward the 
integration of authority under the still un- 
formed Office of Emergency Management. 
The conservatives of America have under- 
stood this need fo integration and they have 
filled the press with the clamor for a “defense 
czar,” which is principally a subterfuge for 
an attempt to seize complete control of the 
administration and raise a figure t' challenge 
even the President’s authority. A real reor- 
ganizaticn of the defense administration is 
the best defense we could have against the 
growing agitation of these croups 

“We have been borrovving time from the 
British,” said Secretary Ickes on July 14, 
“but we have no right to borrow any more.” 
If we stop deceiving ourselves by words like 
“defense”; if we apeak instead of the final 
superb chance to smash Hitler that the 
Soviet resistance has given us, then reorgani- 
zation is even more urgent as th2 precondi- 
tion of swift, all-out action. 

MICHAEL STRAIGHT. 

WASHINGTON. 
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Mr. PETERSON of Florida. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include an ar- 
ticle written by Miss Emily K. Herron, of 
Winter Park, Fla., which article is en- 
titled “That Perennial Florida Canal—An 
Indefensible Defense Project,” which ar- 
ticle is as follows: 


THAT PERENNIAL FLORIDA CANAL—AN INDEFENS=- 
IBLE DEFENSE PROJECT 

Once more, like the hydra of ancient 
legend, this many-times-slain project of a 
sea-level ship canal across Florida has 
squirmed into life in Congress. As might 
have been expected, it was carefully com- 
bined with a few other costly and unpopular 
schemes and presented in an omnibus bill 
for power-development work amounting to 
some half billion dollars, which was ap- 
proved by the House Rivers and Harbors 
Committee on April 30, 1941. The now 
sacred plea of defense has been attached to 
this century-old project, but before Con- 
gress yields to that pretention investigation 
should be made of the assertions that the 
canal is being advocated merely for the re- 
imbursement of a few foolish investors at 
a terrible price eventually to the State of 
Florida and to the country at large. 

As a defense measure the case is decidedly 
feeble. It is generally recognized that Flor- 
ida is in a strategic position for the protec- 
tion of the Gulf of Mexica, Panama, and the 
Caribbean, and also is the State nearest to 


the Bahamas and West Indies, as well as 


to South America. Much traffic will be neces- 
sary. by land, as well as by sea and air,’for 
the transportation of food, war materials, 
and other supplies required by our airfields, 
Army camps, and ship harbors in south 
Florida. Yet a cross-State canal would make 
this important part of Florida into an island, 
connected to the mainland by only a dozen 
highway and railway bridges to span the 
almost 200 miles of waterway—by far the 
longest canal in the world. Not only would 
this huge ditch delay north and south traffic, 
but these bridges, 4 of them of the lift type, 
would seriously retard the average 119 tran- 
sits that optimistic canal proponents ex- 
pect to be made every 24 hours. Of course, 
travel for trains, trucks, tanks, and tourists 
would also be very seriously impeded; and 
this would be especially deplorable for the 
motor vehicles, as the 6 highway bridges 
would be 40 or 50 miles apart, and the 
ferries would have to take grave risks among 
those 119 daily transits. 

In advocating completion of the canal the 
proponents have suggested that it would be 
possible for an enemy to bottle up the Carib- 
bean and prevent access to the Panama 
Canal from the Atlantic by placing naval 
forces along the Fiorida Straits and the 
islands that extend from the tip of Florida 
to South America, thus forcing our fleet 
to sail around the southern end of that 
continent in order to get to the Pacific. 
Hence they claim that a canal across Florida 
would enable our warships to pass safely from 
One ocean to the other by way of Panama. 
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While it appears extremely improbable that 
our Navy would allow such a situation to 
occur, if a powerful enemy should gain con- 
trol of the thousand miles between Florida 
and South America, it is not likely that the 
narrow entrance to the St. Johns River would 
be left conveniently open for us, or that the 
Florida Canal would be spared from attack, 
or that it would be any easier to defend than 
are the Florida Straits. An enemy capable 
of bottling up the Caribbean with all those 
island hiding places for our ships and planes, 
could doubtless bottle up the Gulf quite as 
readily, and so prevent our ships from reach- 
ing Panama by way of the Florida Canal. 
However, that is a problem for our Navy to 
solve, and long before the canal could pos- 
sibly be completed, our Navy will have ex- 
panded into a two-ocean fighting force. Eng- 
land has already granted us strategic island 
bases, and we shall soon be strong enough to 
help in defending her, as she is now valiantly 
helping to defend us. 

The claim of greater safety for ships in the 
canal is contradicted by experienced sailors. 
The approved route for this waterway re- 
quires 27 miles of excavation through the 
underwater rock shelf along the Gulf coast. 
Altogether the canal is to have about 400 
miles of jetties and embankments, with light- 
houses, signals, bridges, etc., to be guarded 
night and day in case of war; and it is com- 
mon knowledge that a single well-placed 
bomb, or even a little dynamite, could block 
all traffic for weeks. 

The Board of Army Engineers stated in 
their official report that a ship canal “of 
adequate dimensions to pass the large antici- 
pated traffic with reasonable convenience and 
safety should have a depth of 35 feet, in- 
creased to 36 feet in the rock sections and 
87 feet in the Atlantic and Gulf entrances.” 
The accepted plan, however, lessens by 2 feet 
the depth recommended in this expert ad- 
vice. What the proponents want, evidently, 
is a canal from Jacksonville to the Gulf, and 
they imply that almost any kind of a canal 
will do. They even discussed in all serious- 
ness some kind of an amphibian railway for 
the large ships, but Congress unkindly sup- 
pressed the suggestion before the public 
could toy with the idea. These same pro- 
ponents also proposed a barge canal along 
the same route, if the completion of the ship 
canal were again refused by Congress, thus 
ignoring the cross-State lock canal for barges 
already in use further south in Florida. In 
further evidence of the flexibility of their 
ideas as to the kind of canal that they would 
accept, it has been stated tha’ the ship canal 
will be charged from a sea-level to a lock 
type if insuperable difficulties are encoun- 
tered during construction, as has been pre- 
dicted by many geologists and engineers. 
The cost of a lock canal, however, would not 
only be excessive but the time lost in pass- 
ing through the locks would eliminate, prob- 
ably, any possibility of saving a few hours 
for the fast freighters now in use. 

Aside from the vulnerability of a narrow 
waterway in wartime, there are always other 
serious hazards for large vessels, which were 
pointed out by marine experts at the hear- 
ings before the congressional committees. 
These are the dangers of grounding and col- 
lisions, as large ships in shallow and con- 
stricted waterways are very difficult to steer, 
and in passing each other have a tendency 
to draw together and collide. We are told 
that it woulc not be possible for our great 
battleships to traverse the canal; and while 
cruisers might perhaps manage it, a com- 
mander hardly would prefer to take such 
risks of damage and delay either in wartime 
or in hurricane time, when broad, deep waters 
are essential to safety. The winter fogs 
which often prevail in this section would be 
a further danger in a canal which follows 
two winding river courses. 

In addition to the heavy cost of innumer- 
able surveys for the canal, $5,400,000 has 
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alreany been spent on construction from relief 
funds, and it is estimated that at least $197,- 
000,000 maore will be required for its comple- 
tion; but those wks know of the probable 
difficulties that would have to be overcome 
estimate the further cost at possibly two or 
three times that amount, Construction, how- 
ever, would be only the beginning of a hug¢ 
annual expense bill for upkeep of the light- 
houses, pilotage,. the constant dredging of 
this 200-mile channel, the repair of bridges, 
turning basins, and stilling basins (wher¢ 
rivers rush into the channel too rapidly). 
More bridges might be required, for which 
Florida must pay, as well as for any ferries; 
then there would have to be lighting at bridges 
and bends, continuous inspection of embank- 
ments and depth, and a thousand unforeseen 
details. Ail this, with increasing deteriora- 
tion, will have to be paid for year after year 
if the canal is ever completed. Where is the 
money for it to come from? From Florida 
in particular, and from every taxpayer in the 
country in general to a greater or less extent. 
Assuredly the shipping companies will,carry 
but an insignificant share of the burden, as 
no tolls can be charged, and, indeed, all the 
large potential users have consistently refused 
to pledge any use of the canal. 

But worse than all this waste of money 
will be the suits for damages in the 100-mile- 
wide belt where the most eminent geologists 
in the country who have made a careful study 
of Florida’s underground water system have 
predicted progressive contamination of the 
underground fresh waters by the rise of the 
underlying salt water when the water table 
is lowered in the section of porous Ocala 
rock, estimated to be 30 to 50 miles long, on 
the canal route. Even the geologist employed 
by the proponents, who tried to make the best 
of an obviously dangerous condition there, 
admitted that such damage would occur, 
though he narrowed the belt to 15 miles on 
each side of the cut. At the lowest estimate, 
this seems to mean that some 900 square miles 
in central Florida would have contaminated 
water for municipal and irrigation purposes. 
As this section includes vast citrus groves, the 
rich celery lands, and many other valuable 
crops, as well as lawns and gardens dependent 
on the fresh-water supply when the rains 
fail, as they often do, this would be a great 
calamity for the State’s sources of wealth. 
Would an unwanted and little used canal—a 
hindrance to every kind of land transporta- 
tion, the destruction of the beauty of two 
lovely rivers, and of the vast breeding ground 
of rare birds and other wildlife—be worth all 
this great sacrifice? Hear the ominous warn- 
ing of the War Department’s Board of En- 
gineers for Rivers and Harbors: 

“The Board finds that the responsibility 
for the indirect damage which might result 
from an impairment of water supplies is be- 
yond the financial resources of any organ- 
ized taxing district and appears to be be- 
yond the constitutional power of the State. 
This Board believes that the Federal Gov- 
ernment must face the onus of meeting 
claims for such damage if the canal is built.” 

What about Silver Springs, Florida’s great- 
est natural wonder? Representatives of the 
United States Geological Survey have ex- 
pressed their belief that these springs, which 
are about 3 miles from th? canal route, will 
inevitably be lowered with the water table to 
sea level and will disappear forever from the 
surface. It is stated further that the sink- 
ing of 200 feet of cement wall, with which 
the proponents expect to prevent this, could 
not possibly close all the devious ramifica- 
tions of underground channels in this porous- 
rock formation. The owner of the springs 
is quite undisturbed by this dire prediction, 
but his strange equanimity was explained 
when Generil Markham said at one of the 
hearings, as quoted in one of the official re- 
ports: “If we can’t control the water we can 
buy Silver Springs for $200,000—for a paltry 
$200,000.” May God forgive him, for Florida 
will not. 
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It is indeed incredible that intelligent per- 
sons are willing to ignore such warnings of 
disaster; but the history of this project, as 
related in the official reports and in the press, 
shows the utter disregard on the part of those 
who advocate the canal of all possible and 
probable, as well as of all certain, dangerous 
consequences of the proposed excavation. 
The first appropriation of $5,000,000 from re- 
lief funds was made without congressional 
apprv7al and in direct opposition to the rec- 
ommendation of the Board of Army Engi- 
neers who had put years of study into the 
surveys. Their report, however, presented 
December 30, 1933, to General Markham, 
then Chief of Engineers, was not made public 
until some month~ after the canal had been 
started, and even the members of the Senate 
Committee on Commerce, who were required 
to consider the project in connection with 
appropriations, were not permitted to see the 
report at that time. It transpired later that 
the concluding sentence was: “That the con- 
struction of neither a barge nor ship canal 
is economically justified at this time.” 

In explanation of the delay it was stated: 
“At the request of local interests, action on 
this report was deferred by the Board of En- 
gineers for Rivers and Harbors to afford the 
proponents an opportunity to assemble and 
present further data in justification of the 
project.” This disregard for all interests out- 
side of those of the local landowners and other 
investors in the bond issue of the Florida 
Ship Canal Navigation District, who hope tc 
gain financially through the vast increase of 
business that this huge construction project 
would bring to their section, has turned many 
thoughtful people against the canal, regard- 
less of any other considerations. There has 
been considerable unorganized and futile op- 
position from many citizens of high standing 
among the central Florida growers, garden 
clubs, chambers of commerce, etc., but their 
protests have been made in vain to these very 
persistent proponents, whose chief reason at 
first was employment for the unemployed. 
Later on, in view of the greater cost of shovels 
over machines, the idea of employing vast 
numbers of unskilled laborers was dropped, 
and the cry of defense for Panama was broad- 
cast. Common sense is destroying that idea, 
and now the plea is to provide employment 
after the defense emergency. 

Mr. Citizen, are you going to do anything 
about this matter? We Americans, if -nd 
when the call of sacrifice comes, will offer our 
ail to our country as willingly as our English 
cousins are doing, but we have no right to 
sacrifice to the whims of a little group of 
thoughtless and selfish people, Florida’s fu- 
ture usefulness and her beauty. 


The Unemployment Situation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 13, 1941 


LETTER FROM RON STEPHENS, ADMIN- 
ISTRATOR, FEDERAL WORKS AGENCY 
FOR OKLAHOMA 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
some have pointed out that all laborers 
are employed, but I wish to call your at- 
tention to this letter: 


FEDERAL WoRKS AGENCY, 
Work Prosects ADMINISTRATION, 
Oklahoma City, Okla., August 7, 1941. 
The Honorable Victor WICKERSHAM, 
Member of Congress, House Office 
Building, Washington, D. C. 
Dear CONGRESSMAN WICKERSHAM: 
of your interest in the unemployment situa- 
tion in Oklahoma, we are giving you some 
figures with reference to employment on 
W.P.A. These figures are as of July 30, 1941: 
Total number assigned to projects.... 28, 225 
Private employment...............-. 19,812 


Awaiting assignment-_........ ------ 32, 829 
Temporarily unavailable.......... --- 4,828 


Total case load_..... maierteiienia-taigen ae 

We wish to call your special attention to 
the number of W. P. A. workers shown to be 
in private employment. We have always 
made an earnest effort in the State to place 
persons on W. P. A. in private employment, 
and we feel that one of the most worthy 
enterprises that could be undertaken by 
W. P. A. would be the continued and renewed 
effort to strive to place the greatest number 
of workers in private employment. 

Your attention is also called to the fact 
that even though we have 28,225 persons 
actually assigned to projects, we still have 
32,829 persons certified and awaiting assign- 
ment to whom we cannot offer a job. 

If you desire any additional information on 
this subject, please call on us. 

Very truly yours, 


N STEPHENS, 
Administrator. 


America Needs All Her Strength 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LAURENCE F. ARNOLD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 13, 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM THE CENTRALIA (ILL.) 
SENTINEL 


Mr. ARNOLD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial from 
the Centralia (Ill.) Sentinel of August 9, 
1941: 


[From the Centralia (Ill.) Sentinel of August 
9, 1941] 


AMERICA NEEDS ALL HER STRENGTH 


Sometimes we American. forget one thing 
that sets us apart from every other country 
on earth. 

It is this: We are a people made up of many 
peoples. In that lies strength, not weak- 
ness. 

In Europear. countries where there is a 
mixed population, one strain usually domi- 
nates. Others are always less than : qual to 
this dominant strain, always made to feel 
that they fall short in an effort to adjust 
themselves to a mold. Most often they are 
whipped and jammed by force into that un- 
welcome mold: of late years those deemed 
not to fit have been simply murdered. 

That is not the American way. Here there 
is no dominant strain. There is, perhaps, a 
majority strain, but it cannot be 9 dominant 
strain in the European sense as long as the 
rights of minorities are protected. 
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Minorities of racial, religious, cultural 
strains which differ from that of the majority 


The test is not, “Who are you?” but “What 
can you do?” It is wise and right that both 
in the military services and in defense in- 
dustries, broadening opportunities should be 
gradually opening up—anc they are—to 
Americans of colored blood. It is wise and 
right that America should not deprive itself— 


or religion. It is wise and right that America, 
fostering mother of a hundred races, re- 
ligions, and peoples should call on all alike 
to defend her. 

That is our strength. Let us use it. 


How to Get Unity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROSS RIZLEY 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 13, 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM THE ENID (OKLA.) 
EVENTS 


Mr. RIZLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include the following editorial from 
Enid (Okla.) Events cf August 7, 1941: 


[From the Enid (Okla.) [vents of August 7, 
1941] 


HOW TO GET UNITY 


It has long been held by the intellectuals 
that the American public is incapable of 
mature reasoning. This seems to be the 
basis for the plaint by many in the admin- 
istration that the people are not awake to 
the emergency; that they do not realize the 
sacrifices necessary if the arms program is 
to succeed. 

Even a casual contact with the “man in 
the street” reveals this is a misconception. 
In many ways the public is ahead of the 
administration. 

This writer has talked with persons of 
various ages and occupations who, like him- 
self, are by no means convinced of the wis- 
dom of the foreign policy. But nearly every- 
one believed the time had passed to oppose 
this policy and thought that the Nation 
should unite to put over the arms program 
and to carry through to success the project 
upon which the President has embarked. 

To be sure, there is a drag upon the effort 
to involve us in hostilities now, but it is not 
due to Wheeler, Lindbergh, Nye, etc., nor is 
it the result of isolationists as such. Even 








here in the center of anti-European-entan- 
glement sentiment, this seeming apathy is 
caused by confusion and distrust created by 
the administration of national defense. 

When one considers a few of the specific 
sources of this confusion and distrust, one 
wonders that the arms program is progressing 
at all. Indeed, were it not for the patriotism 
of most Americans, it would have blown up 
long ago. For instance, the will of the people 
to support national defense is offset by: 

(1) Lack of a responsible director of the 
whole program, causing interminable delays, 
waste, uncertainty. 

(2) The administration’s own insistence on 
placing national defense second to socialistic 
reforms, as demonstrated when Mr. Ickes 
allowed his enmity for the Aluminum Co. of 
America to deprive the Nation of 60,000,000 
pounds of aluminum (remember the alumi- 
num drive?). 

This was further demonstrated by the rev- 
elations, of which Elmer Peterson’s in Fri- 
day’s Daily Oklahoman was the most dra- 
matic, that the Government is continuing to 
build competing electric lines, requiring vast 
quantities of defense metals, regardless of 
demand. 

(3) Continued heavy expenditures for non- 
defense purposes (these electric lines, for one 
thing) in the face of the biggest tax bill in 
history and with a foolish disregard for the 
shadow of economic disaster looming over us. 

(4) Continued pampering for partisan po- 
‘itical reasons of Communists and racketeers 
in the labor movement; thereby putting the 
whule defense effort in danger of sabotage. 

(5) The actual endangering of the lives 
of American soldiers because strikes and ad- 
ministration failures have been permitted 
to cut the output of weapons. 

(6) Refusal to play fair with the people, 
as shown by the year’s draft limit although 
it must have been known that longer time 
would be required. Also the subsequent 
political handling of the program, casting 
doubts on the patriotism of most of the 
draftees and refusing to permit the release 
of the minority of draftees whose families or 
positions require them to return home. 

Let these points be cleared up—as they 
can be in short order—and the administra- 
tion will see such unity of purpose and such 
cooperation as it had not believed possible. 





Extension of Military Service of Selectees 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. LUCIEN J. MACIORA 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Tuesday, August 12, 1941 





Mr. MACIORA. Mr. Speaker, while it 
may s€em presumptuous for me to take 
issue with the War Department on a 
matter concerning defense, I conceive it 
to be my duty to exercise independent 
judgment based upon my own analysis of 
the available facts. 

Extended service for selectees was 
asked on the theory that the emergency 
is greater today than it was when the 
Selective Service Act was passed. Then 
Germany was fighting on a single front, 
England was threatened by immediate 
invasion and had not received any assist- 
ance from us, and our defense production 
program was still in the drafting-room 
stage. Today Germany is fighting on 
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two fronts, there seems to be no immedi- 
ate prospect of invasion of England, the 
United States has supplied aid which has 
made Great Britain stronger than she 
has been at any other time since the war 
began, and our defense effort is produc- 
ing at rapidly increasing tempo. The 
facts reject the notion that the emer- 
gency is greater than it was 1 year ago. 

Arother compelling reason for adher- 
ing to the 1-year training program is the 
circumstance that, despite increased pro- 
duction, we have not sufficient equipment 
for the men now in uniform, to say noth- 
ing of equipping a rapidly expanding 
Army. The men who will soon complete 
1 year of training are subject to recall 
for 10 years. It is my considered opin- 
ion that it is better to have a huge body 
of men trained in the rudiments of mili- 
tary technique than to have fewer men 
who are skilled technicians. Should the 
emergency approach real danger, a vast 
body of partly trained men can speedily 
be assembled and molded into a fighting 
force. 

Far from weakening our military 
power, such a program would give us the 
advantage of an army of fullest author- 
ized strength, plus a reserve of invaluable 
worth. It was the existence of a strong 
reserve subject to speedy mobilization, 
rather than a huge standing Army, that 
gave both Germany and Russia their 
tremendous manpower. 

General Marshall has testified that an 
army of present authorized strength is 
sufficient to defend the Western Hemi- 
sphere. Nothing that has happened to 
date could justify military operations by 
the United States elsewhere. 

Underlying it all is the fact that we 
should not be anxious to create a pro- 
fessional army, but rather to meet an 
existing emergency. 

For these and other reasons, 1 voted 
against extending the tour of duty of 
selectees beyond their promised l-year 
period. 





Production of Necessary War Materials 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ED GOSSETT 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 13, 1941 


Mr. GOSSETT. Mr. Speaker, for 
more than a year we have carried on a 
serious economic war in an effort to avoid 
a shooting war and in an effort to pre- 
serve democracy. Our battle of the pro- 
duction line has not been completely 
successful. Even now this country is 
failing to make use of tremendous eco- 
nomic resources and is failing to use vast 
industrial facilities. Hundreds of small 
machine shops and manufacturing 
plants of the great Southwest have been 
totally ignored in the matter of produc- 
ing vital and necessary war materials. 
These shops have been seeking Govern- 
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ment business almost entirely without 
success. To keep in the compulsory 
military service of this country a million 
of her best young men and to fail to use 
all of her industrial facilities in the pro- 
duction of war materials and supplies is 
not only gross inefficiency, it is almost 
criminal neglect. 

Under priority decrees many of these 
machine shops will soon be forced to 
close down; machine tools and skilled 
workmen will be idle. Are these firms 
and individuals to be ignored simplv be- 
cause they are small? Is the use of these 
rescurces to be denied this country in the 
hour of her peril? These facilities 
should have been in full operation in the 
production of war supplies many months 
ago. Still their cry for business and 
their ambition to help with the defense 
program gets a deaf ear from the O. P. M. 
and the responsible agencies of this 
Government. 

Mr. Speaker, I insert in the record a 
memorandum just given me by a group 
of these small firms. Unless these facili- 
ties are immediately utilized, Congress 
should institute an investigation to find 
out why. 


The Texhoma Engineering Co. was or- 
ganized by leading northwest Texas manu- 
facturers at the instigation of the Defense 
Contract Service, Office of Production Man- 
agement, in order to group the facilities of 
both large and small machine shops, fabri- 
cators, sheet-metal shops, welding shops, etc., 
into a united manufacturing unit whose 
services could be put at the disposal of the 
Federal Government for national-defense 
work. 

The organization has as its main object to 
do its part of national-defense work, but tn 
order to accomplish this it is necessary that 
we be given the cpportunity to bid on such 
work, either on prime contracts or subcon- 
tracts. There are several firms in our group 
who can act as prime contractors and, as a 
matter of fact, one of them has been awarded 
several prime contracts by the Ordnance De- 
partment. However, most emphatically we 
want the opportunity to bid on subcontracts 
that are now going to small shops in the in- 
dustrial East and Middle West having similar 
equipment to that found in our small con- 
tract shops. 

Secondarily, we organized because it is our 
understanding that unless we act collectively 
it is not probable that each individual firm 
will be given the consideration the collective 
group may command. 

Thirdly, we organized in order to protect 
ourselves from labor migration and to obtain 
priorities for materials for the maintenance 
of our commercial work, so long as our serv- 
ices are not being used in the national-de- 
fense picture. 

The active workers in this organization 
were drafted from their previous work for a 
trial period of 6 months; they were selected 
from among the active organizers of the 
group. S. T. Mendez, the managing engineer 
of the Texhoma Engineering Co., was for- 
merly the vice president and general manager 
of the Wichita Engineering Co., one of the 
members of the group, and was granted a 
leave of absence for 6 months by that com- 
pany. J.(. Boyd, Jr., secretary-treasurer for 
the Texhoma Engineering Co., is to devote at 
least one-half of his time to this work. He 
was drafted from his position as assistant 
manager of the Wichita Falls Chamber cf 
Commerce and area coadviser, Office of Pro- 
duction Management. The organization is 
supported by its membership. The salaries 
of its employees are the same as those they 
were being paid by their former employers. 
In this manner the organization is a non- 
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profit company, organized solely for the pur- 
poses explained above. 

A list of 36 members is attached hereto. 
-We are enlisting the active collaboration and 
support of all interested in the industrializa- 
tion of the South, in order to see that we are 
given the opportunity to bid on some of the 
things we can make. 


TEXHOMA ENGINEERING CO. MEMBERSHIP, 
AUGUST 1, 1941 

Name of company, location and classification 

Abilene Machine Co.. Abilene, Tex., con- 
tract shop. 

Alamo Parts & Machine Works, Borger, 
Tex., contract shop 

Amurillo Welding & Machine Works. Ama- 
rillo, Tex., contract shop. 

American Well & Prospecting Co., Corsi- 
cana, Tex., manufacturer 

M. V Bigham & Sons, Lubbock, Tex.. con- 
tract shop 

Borger Gas Engine & Machine Co., Borger, 
Tex, contract shop. 

Buliington-Mason Co., W'chita Falls, Tex., 
insurance, bonds. 

Clark Machine Co., Wichita Falls. Tex., 
manufacturer 

Dunigan Too] & Supply Cc., Inc., Brecken- 
ridge, Tex., manufacturer. 

Electra Machine Shop, Blectra, Tex. 
tract shop 

General Machine & Supply Co., Wichita 
Palls, Tex., contract shop. 

Gentry Welding & Machine Co., Lubbock, 
Tex., contract shop. 

Gibson Machine & Tool Co., Borger. Tex., 
contract shop 

Graham Welding & Mackine Co., Graham, 
Tex, contract shop. 

Green Machinery Co., Plainview. Tex, man- 
ufacturer and contract shop 

Hardwicke-Etter Co., Sherman, Tex., man- 
ufacturer 

Hinvon Manufacturing Co 
manufacturer. 

Lubbock Steel Works, Lubbock. Tex., fabri- 
cator 

M. & V. Tank Co., Wichita Falls, Tex., fabri- 
cator 

John E. Mitchell Co., Dallas, Tex., manu- 
facturer. 

Panhandle Steel Produ:ts 
Falls, Tex., fabricator. 

Marvin Price Machine Shop, Vernon. Tex., 
contract shop 

Riley Machine Works, Burkburnett, Tex., 
contract shop 

Riverside Boiler & Welding Co., Wichita 
Falls, Tex., fabricator 

Star Machine & Foundry Co., 
Tex., contract shop. 

Superior Manufacturing Cu., Amarillo. Tex., 
fabricator 

Paramount Supply Co., Amarillo, Tex., sup- 
plies 

Taylor Wheel & Body Works, Wichita Falls, 
Tex., body builder. 

Tarry Motor Freight Lines, Wichita Falls, 
Tex., transportation. 

Texas Steel Co., Fort Worth, Tex. 
foundry and forgings 

Thompson Too! Co.. Iowa Park, Tex., manu- 
facturer 

W M. Whitesides Machine & Meta] Work- 
ing Stop, Plainview, Tex., contract shcp. 

Wichita Engineering Co Wichita Falls, 
Tex., manufacturer and contract shop 

Wichitex Machinery Co. Wichita Falls, 
Tex., manufacturer and contract shop 

Willborn Bros. Co., Amariilo, Tex.. 
cator 

Wilson Manufacturing Co.. Wichita Falls, 
Tex., manufacturer 

Total membership, August 1, 1941, 36. 

Estimated value of machine tools repre- 
sented, $5,000,000 

Estimated value of physica: properties rep- 
resented, $10,000,000. 

Estimated number of employees repre- 
sented, 2,500. 


con- 


Floydada, Tex., 


Co., Wichita 


Amarillo, 


steel 


fabri- 


Shall We Abolish or Move the Soldiers’ 
Home? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 13, 1941 


RADIO ADDRESS OF JACK KYLE, NATION- 
AL EDUCATIONAL DIRECTOR, REGULAR 
VETERANS ASSOCIATION 





Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, there 
is much discussion today concerning the 
location of the new War Department 
Building on the grounds of the United 
States Soldiers’ Home. 

For the benefit of Members of Con- 
gress I am inserting herewith a radio 
address delivered by Mr. Jack Kyle, na- 
tional educational] director, Regular Vet- 
erans Association, over radio station 
WINX, Washington, D. C., August 11, 
1941. 

Mr. Kyle in his radic address develops 
pertinent information concerning the 
United States Soldiers’ Home, and speak- 
ing for the men of the Regular Army 
joins with many Members of Congress in 
opposing the desecration of this national 
shrine in honor of those who have served 
and will serve honorably in the Army of 
the United States. 

The address of Mr. Kyle follows: 


Ladies and gentlemen, we have read much 
of late on the proposition of doing away with 
the United States Soldiers’ Home. Newspaper 
writers point out that the home grounds 
would be an excelient site for a new War 
Department and other Government buildings. 

Do we want to abolish or move the Soldiers’ 
Home? i think not. 

One writer wants the space out there for 
new private dwellings. Let everyone know 
that the Soldiers’ Home is private property, 
and that there is no law to compel one private 
owner to transfer his property to another 
individual 

The Soldiers’ Home is a national shrine and 
deserves the same protection as the Arlington 
National Cemetery. It was bought and built 
with $154,391.23 of prize money levied on 
Mexico City by Gen Winfield Scott, and it 
has since been maintained by the soldiers 
themselves—the men in active service con- 
tribute small monthly amounts toward its 
maintenance. At one time they had built up 
a fund of more than $5,000,000. Just recently 
the Federal Government took $2,000,000 from 
that fund for other purposes 

Every soldier in the active service looks for- 
ward to the day when he can come to Wash- 
ington to enjoy the beauties of the city and 
at the same time rest in peace in his home. 

In 1847 the Congress accepted General 
Scott’s money and constituted the home. 
The Government thereby became the trustee 
of the soldiers. 

We are now asked to subscribe to the prin- 
ciple that the Government should violate 
that trust. Why? Can you think of any 
good reason why we should abolish, or move, 
the home? 

Nothing has been said as to the cost of 
converting the place to other uses. Did some- 
one say something about waste? 

One writer offers the suggestion that the 
home might well be moved to Virginia— 
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whatever he means by moving. The same 


have so actively campaigned to disturb the 
home have not bothered to investigate or to 
obtain the available facts. 

Perhaps you don’t know it, but the National 
Capital Parks and Planning Commission 
stated just recently that the grounds of the 


| home were not suitable for large buildings. 


The land is too rough. 


to move the home out of Washington. You 
have a fair-sized pay roll out there you know. 
Perhaps the emergency has made us so pros- 
perous that we have no need for a few hun- 
dred thousand dollars now and then. 

The Scldier’s Home represents one of our 
very early attempts at social security. In 
this connection, it might be well to point out 
that if the country had adopted a system of 
Pay-roll deductions in 1847—as the soldiers 
did—we might not now have such agencies as 
W. P. A., P. W.A., C. W. A., and other alpha- 
betical combinations. 

Who are the men out at the home? They 
are the men responsible for our wealth. 
They are the men who fought the savage 
Indians; they are the men who gave their 
health on the frontiers; the men who chased 
Mexican bandits into their own badlands; 
they are the men who stood guard for us at 
salaries from $8 to $21 a month; they are 
the men who lived on corned beef, hardtack, 
and black coffee when they could get such 
food. 

They are the men who helped to establish 
communications in the West; they are the 
men who orened that great expanse of 
wealth to eastern capital. 

Who wants to disturb them? 

In the home’s cemetery lie buried heroes of 
the Civil War, the Spanish-American War, of 
Indian wars, and of a hundred campaigns and 
expeditions; men upon whom the country 
has generously bestowed its highest decora- 
tions for deeds of valor and bravery. 

These men, for the most part, are men 
who were discharged from the service for dis- 
ease, or injury sustained in the line of duty; 
their contributions have been responsible for 
the home’s maintenance, and they ask only 
that they be not disturbed. 

The Regular Veterans Association does not 
propose to enter the controversy as to where 
the new War Department should be located. 
We believe that the Department should have 
a free hand in celecting its site. Noone bet- 
ter than the War Department knows what 
the country is up against. 

Let me also say—and I do so without fear 
of contradiction—that there is not a genera! 
in the Army, not an officer, that would ask 
the Congress to violate its contract with the 
old soldiers. Army officers know the history 
of the home. In this connection I would like 
to point out that every commissioned Officer 
in General Scott’s army signed a petition to 
the Congress asking that the home be estab- 
lished; their successors will carry out their 
wishes. 

Have you visited the Soldiers’ Home? If 
not, you should. Drive out some time; talk 
to the old soldiers; they are a friendly lot and 
will extend to you a welcome hand. Find 
out from them what the home means to 








every one of them. Let them tell you how 
much they appreciate living in our Capital. 
They are proud to be our neighbors. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I should like at this 
time to quote a part of General Scott’s 
Annual Report for 1847: 

“Attention is invited to the subject of an 
asylum for the worn-out rank and file of the 
Army, to be supported by the Army itself 
by deductions, fines, and reversions. If there 
is anyone who deserves to have his pathway 
to the tomb made smooth and pleasant, it is 
the old soldier who was ever ready to sacrifice 
his life in defense of his country.” 

That other Army Officers of the day shared 
the general’s views is evinced in another part 
of the 1847 report: “While the Army under 
my command,” the general wrote, “lay at 
Pueblo a part of the summer of 1847, a 
humble petition to the Congress in favor of 
an asylum on the same plan for the benefit 
of enlisted men was drawn up and signed 
by, I believe, every commissioned officer then 
present.” 

Another great soldier—Gen. U. S. Grant— 
said: 

“I do not hesitate to say that it would be 
in the public interest for the Government to 
see to the maintenance of the home from 
public moneys; the men got but little pay 
while making the country safe for future 
generations; we might well show greater ap- 
preciation.” 

I hope, ladies and gentlemen, that the Con- 
gress will settle this question now, once and 
forever. 

In closing, may I offer a word of advice to 
local newspapermen interested in the im- 
provement of the city. The Soldiers’ Home 
is not a problem—it has never been. Let 
them write about traffic control, slum clear- 
ance, transportation, rent control, the cost of 
living, and other major problems confronting 
our citizens. Why, they might even solve the 
parking problem. 

In leaving you may I make a prediction? 
When the present emergency is over, those of 
us fortunate enough to remain in Washing- 
ton, will hear nothing of the present crop of 
volunteer building experts. That Soldiers’ 
Home pay roll will be a most welcome con- 
tribution to the community economy. We'll 
have plenty of floor space, too. 

To the management of Station WINX we 
are grateful for this opportunity to present 
the case of the old soldier and I trust that 
these remarks may help somewhat to clear 
up a confused situation. 





We Cannot Take Chances With Our 
Safety 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. AIME J. FORAND 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Wednesday, August 13, 1941 





Mr. FORAND. Mr. Speaker, our vote 
on the resolution providing for extension 
of the term of service for the men in the 
Army may prove to be the turning point 
that will decide whether the United 
States will continue as a democracy, 
with its freedom and liberty, or become 
subject to the dictates, and the so-called 
new order of Hitler and his Axis partners. 

We are faced with a grave responsi- 
bility. Either we must amend our laws 
so as to enable our country to have an 
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Army that, due to its size and fitness to 
fight, will preclude attack by any enemy, 
or permit that Army to be disintegrated 
and half wiped out by the return of the 
men to their homes, thereby leaving the 
country improperly protected, and thus 
inviting the enemy to strike at us during 
the time that we would need to rebuild 
our armed forces. 

The President, on May 27 last, declared 
an unlimited emergency. Gen. George 
C. Marshall, Chief of Staff of the Army, 
has informed both the Senate and House 
Committees on Military Affairs that the 
national interest of the United States is 
imperiled and that the circumstances 
require that the men now in the Army 
be retained for a period in excess of 12 
months. 

I feel very strongly, Mr. Speaker, that 
our decision as to whether or not this bill 
should pass must be predicated on the 
question of whether the national interest 
is imperiled. 

I cannot, in conscience, answer the 
question in any other way than iin the 
affirmative. Certainly uur national in- 
terest is imperiled. It has been ever 
since the outbreak of the war in Europe 
and is, day by day, increasingly more 
imperiled as the war situation develops 
and the Axis Powers get nearer to us 
each time they conquer another country. 

Right now, while this bill is under 
consideration, word comes to us that 
France has agreed to full collaboration 
with Germany; that Marshal Petain has 
entrusted full dictatorial powers in his 
immediate subordinate, Admiral Darlan. 

The declaration of an unlimited emer- 
gency by the President affects everything 
but the military forces. It affects in- 
dustry, capital, and labor. It affects the 
country generally. It is evident, there- 
fore, that if we are in an unlimited emer- 
gency we must do everything possible to 
prepare our armed forces to face any 
situation that may arise. Unless we do 
sO we may find ourselves in the same 
position in which some 13 other coun- 
tries now find themselves. 

There is evidence on every hand that 
Hitler is marching on. Italy and Japan 
are doing his bidding. Vichy, or unoc- 
cupied France, as it is referred to now, 
is under Hitler’s lash. 

Spain and Portugal, as well as north 
Africa, are within the realm of Hitler con- 
trol. German agents, to the tune of some 
2,000,000, are already in South America. 
Japan has already taken over control of 
Indochina, controls a part of China, 
threatens to take over Thailand, and is 
preparing to attack Siberia. In addition, 
it is the announced purpose of the Japa- 
nese Government to rule all of Asia, a 
large part of the Pacific Ocean, including 
that in which are United States posses- 
sions, as well as portions of British and 
Dutch possessions. The plan includes the 
entire southerr. Pacific down to and in- 
cluding the southernmost tip of Africa, so 
that she may control the shipping lanes 
and cut off our supplies of rubber, tin, 
iron and quinine, and other necessary 
supplies from the Netherlands East 
Indies. The plan also envisions occupa- 
tion of Siberia, so that a real threat to our 
possessions in Alaska can be made. 

This Japan is being prodded by Ger- 
many to do, so as to harass us and com- 
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pel our fleet to devote more of its strength 
in the Pacific, thereby weakening our At- 
lantic defense and hampering the delivery 
of war materials to Britain. 

Think what that would mean tous. We 
would be threatened on the Atlantic side 
by Germany and the groups she now con- 
trols and on the west by Japan’s Navy, 
which is not to be ignored. We also would 
have to contend with that group of Hitler 
agents now in South America, the group 
that fomented the recent uprising in 
Bolivia and caused the renewed flare-up 
of border trouble between Peru and 
Ecuador. 

Mr. Speaker, the American people do 
not want war. We want to do everything 
possible to prevent our becoming engaged 
in this war, and we want to keep war 
away from us. How can we doit? How 
can we assure ourselves against attack? 

To my mind, the best approach to the 
goal we seek is to face the facts. If 
we do that, then we have but one choice. 
We must have a defense that will defy 
any enemy to attack us directly or indi- 
rectly. In order to have that defense, 
and have it ready for any emergency, we 
must not permit our Army to be half de- 
mobilized for even a day. It must remain 
intact. 

General Marshall tells us, as we have 
already been told by the Secretary of 
State, and also by the President himself, 
that there are no plans nor desires on 
the part of the administration to pre- 
pare an American expeditionary force. 
Surely anyone who is at all familiar with 
military operations realizes that an army 
of 1,750,000, as requested by the War 
Department, would not be sufficient if an 
expeditionary force were in contempla- 
tion. That number of men is required 
for the defense of this country—to man 
the many bases that we have established 
to guard our shores, to garrison our 
American outposts, and to have a field 
army here in the continental United 
States. That number is necessary, our 
military experts tell us, to defend prop- 
erly our country. 

The United States is on Hitler’s list. 
How soon or how he will strike at us 
depends upon his conquest of the other 
nations who appear on his list ahead 
of us. 

Consider these facts: 

Hitler in less than 4 years has taken 
over or conquered 13 countries. Here is 
his record since 1938: Austria, with 7,- 
000,000 population; Czechoslovakia, with 
10,000,000; Poland, with, say, 20,000,000— 
now he has it all, but I refer to his share 
on the partition in September 1939; 
Norway, with 3,000,000; Denmark, with 
4,000,000; Holland, with 8,000,000; Bel- 
gium, with 8,000,000; France with 42,000,- 
000; Hungary, Rumania, and Bulgaria, 
with 35,000,000 together; Yugoslavia and 
Greece, with 22.000,000 together—thus 
dominating and enslaving 159,000,000 
people, partly by coercion and partly by 
military conquest. Adding the 70,000,000 
in the old Germany, he now has under 
control about 230,000,000. Adding Italy 
with 44,000,000 population, the total is 
274,000,000; and if he conquers Russia, 
even up te the Urals, he will have under 
him about 100,000,000 more, or a total 
of some 375,000,000 people. 
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Besides the countries mentioned there 
remain in Europe: Sweden, with 6,000,- 
000; Finland, with 4,000,000; Switzerland, 
with 4,000,000; Spain, with 25,000,000; 
and Portugal, with 6,000,000; making 
about 45,000,000 more. 

So, if, as General Marshall said, we 
must contemplate the possible overrun- 
ning by Hitler of Spain and Portugal, and 
remember that Sweden and Switzerland 
are at his mercy. We see that Hitler 
now has virtually all Europe in bondage. 
If he continues his schedule in Russia, he 
will have the complete domination of 
more than 500,000,000 people. Nothing 
like that has happened either in the 
modern or ancient world, nothing even 
approaching it. That is what we are 
facing. 

I sincerely hope, Mr. Speaker, that we 
shall not be compelled to fight. That the 
war will end without the necessity of a 
clash of our manpower with that of the 
enemy. That is my hope, but no one 
can guarantee that it will be realized. 
We must, therefore, be prepared to resist 
any attempt that may be made to attack 
us. 

My country is very dear to me. I ap- 
preciate what it has done for me and for 
my friends and neighbors. Yes; for 
every citizen of this country. For that 
reason I do not want to take any 
chances. 

I would much rather be wrong in keep- 
ing our boys under arms and not need 
them than to release them now and find 
out later that by so doing I had placed 
my country at the mercy of Hitler and 
his partners, and for that reason, Mr. 
Speaker, I cast my vote in favor of the 
passage of this bill. 





Report on Defense Highway Legislation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. WILBURN CARTWRIGHT 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Wednesday, August 13, 1941 





Mr. CARTWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, 
the House Roads Committee met again 
Wednesday, August 13, and discussed at 
length the situation regarding legislation 
to provide for the construction and im- 
provement of highways important to na- 
tional defense. 

Col. A. R. Wilson, of the War Depart- 
ment General Staff, and Commissioner 
Thomas H. MacDonald, of the Public 
Roads Administration, wei2 present. 

An earnest effort is being made to 
work out a new bill that will permit a 
reasonable rate of progress toward meet- 
ing the urgent needs for improved high- 
way facilities, in the vicinity of centers of 
defense activity ana on routes of strategic 
military importance throughout the Na- 
tion, for consideration after the recess of 
the House. 

We do not want to go off half-cocked 
or add to the confusion by introducing 
a new bill now. It would be impossible 


to get any action by the House before 
the latter part of next month anyway, 
and by that time there may be important 
new developments in the situation. 

A majority of the members of the com- 
mittee still fee] that it would be difficult 
to improve on the bill which was passed 
and vetoed. They feel that the accusa- 
tions of “pork barrel” made about any 
part of the bill were very unfair and 
showed an utter lack of knowledge of the 
urgent and critical highway needs of the 
Nation, viewed solely from a national-de- 
fense standpoint. 





Mandatory Joint Returns 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JERRY VOORHIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Tuesday, August 12, 1941 





LETTER FROM AMERIGO BOZZANI 





Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, seldom have I seen a more 
forceful and vomplete argument for man- 
datory joint income-tax returns than the 
following letter, coming, significantly 
enough, from one of the leading citizens 
of southern California: 


ITALIAN-AMERICAN 
DEMOCRATIC HEADQUARTERS, 
Los Angeles, August 2, 1941. 
Hon. Jerry Vooruis, 
Congress of the United States, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 
Deak CONGRESSMAN VoorHIs: Giving our 
full approval to the logical measure of requir- 
ing husband and wife to file joint income-tax 
returns, we are convinced to express the wide 
popular sentiments of the immense majority 
of the citizens of the United States, being a 
well-known fact that oniy the very infinite- 
simal percentage of their families enjoy the 
favored opportunity of a yearly income above 
$4,000 


We feel confident that you will realize that, 
similar to other cases, the propaganda against 
this new measure is spread by the reactionary 
press, the chambers of commerce, the big 
corporation lawyers, and the multiple women's 
organizations representing the wealthy classes 
who always try to influence the legislators 
with their “Calamity Jane” predictions of 
families disrupted, of women considered as 
chattels, encouraging divorces, etc., etc.; as 
if conjugal unions or family ties were existing 
only for monetary conveniences disregarding 
any spiritual and moral conception which are 
the principal objects of matrimony. 

It seems unconceivable that the well-to-do 
families, or prosperous married couples occu- 
pying two lucrative positions, and depriving 
small-income groups of much-needed modest 
work, should be so selfish and egotistical as 
to object to the payment of taxes according 
to their large earnings. 

Acknowiedging with the utmost gratifica- 
tion that your committee has shown it can- 
not be swayed by the small band of profes- 
sional lobbyists and propagandists, we will 
welcome the day when the new measure will 
become a law, a just law based on the real 
democratic spirit of the Republic. 

Your vote in favor will be sympathetically 
remembered by your constituents at the next 
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polls when they will have the opportunity of 
reaffirming their coniidence in you for the 
valid support you ere giving to progressive 


With the assurance of our ioyal support, we 
remain 


Yours very truly, 
ITALIAN-. 
DemocraTICc HEADQUARTERS, 
By AmeERIGO Bozzan1, Chairman. 





Feeding of Excess Wheat 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. GWYNNE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Wednesday, August 13, 1941 





Mr. GWYNNE. Mr. Speaker, the re- 
cent action in the Senate which would 
allow the feeding of excess wheat is 
naturally causing considerable concern in 
the Corn Belt. The conference report in 
limiting this provision to 1 year is, of 
course, some improvement. 

Everyone is anxious to do everything 
possible to relieve the situation among 
the wheat growers. However, it should 
be kept in mind that the law relating to 
marketing quotas kas been on the stat- 
ute books for some time. In fact, when 
the referendum was held, the increased 
loan which carried with it the increased 
penalty was already in effect. In spite 
of that fact the wheat growers approved 
by a very large majority the application 
of a marketing quota. The noncooper- 
ators now find that they have on hand a 
quantity of wheat upon which a 49-cent 
penalty will be assessed if it is used. Of 
course, nothing in the law prevents the 
storing of the wheat, and the sale or 
feeding of it in a subsequent year if done 
in accordance with the provisions of the 
law. 

The situation now existing is exactly 
what the law has always contemplated. 
The whole purpose of the farm program 
is to maintain prices at parity. In order 


‘to accomplish this purpose farmers are 


asked to keep their acreage within cer- 
tain limits. The law has also another 
objective and that is to conserve the fer- 
tility of the soil for future generations. 
The main objective—the maintenance of 
a fair price—works to the benefit of every 
farmer, whether or not he b2 a coopera- 
tor. The cooperator pays for this benefit 
in reducing his acreage and in otherwise 
conforming to the program. To that he 
makes no objection, but why should the 
farmer who conforms be required to 
carry the obligation also of the wheat 
grower who does not conform? This 
wheat grower, after planting as many 
acres as he wishes ar.d getting also the 
benefit of the better price, is given by 
this bill the right to feed his excess or 
illegal wheat. That this will displace a 
certain amount of wheat and corn grown 
by the farmer who is in the program is 
obvious. 

I have always felt the necessity for 
unity among all the agricultural interests 





























in the country. Only in this way will 
farmers be able to secute a fair deal in 
this country, in which all the farmers 
are in the minority. Therefore we should 
be careful to stir up nu unnecessary quar- 
rels between the various agricultural sec- 
tions of the Nation. The growers of corn, 
of wheat, and cf cotton have more inter- 
ests in common than they have in oppo- 
sition. However, it is only fair to call 
attention to the fact that Iowa, for ex- 
ample, while admirably adapted to the 
growing of corn, is not so fortunate in 
the growing of cotton and of wheat. Our 
farmers very generally comply with the 
farm program. But if the noncooperat- 
ing wheat farmer is to be allowed to ac- 
cept the benefits of the wheat program 
and put the burdens on the cooperator, it 
is liable to reduce the participation in 
future programs of the Corn Belt. 





Defense Maze Baffles Seekers of Infor- 


mation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 13, 1941 





ARTICLE BY MARCIA WINN 





Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article by Marcia Winn from the 
Washington Times-Herald of today: 


[From the Washington Times-Herald of 
August 13, 1941] 


DEFENSE Maze Barrites SEEKERS OF INFORMA- 
TION—VisITorS Finp THEy CaN Do BETTER 
BY WRITING From HOME 


(By Marcia Winn) 


When the city of Washington originally 
was planned, one could stand on Capitol Hill 
and look down the broad vista of Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue to the White House. Now, by 
an irony that has become timely, that vista 
ends in the Treasury Building. 

This fits in well with the theory of gov- 
ernment expressed some time ago by Henry 
F. Ashurst, former Democratic Senator from 
Arizona. To get an appropriation bill passed, 
he advised his confederates, “Just add a 
nought. If you don’t nobody pays any at- 
tention to it.” 

The add-a-nought school of Congress now 
goes merrily along its unimpeded way. With 
twenty-seven billions in defense contracts 
already let, the Capitol still foams with lob- 
byists, contractors, and visiting chambers of 
commerce, who hang their hats on the Jow- 
est pegs at home so they can reach up, clap 
them on, and hurry back to Washington to 
nail down a defense plant. 


HOME-TOWN LOBBYISTS 


Congressmen are besieged by home-town 
lobbyists who thought, until they reached 
Washington, that Congressmen were omnipo- 
tent. One harassed Democratic Congressman 
said he spoke for all with, “Wouldn’t it be 
wonderful to be back in the days when all 
the party in power had to dispense was post- 
masterships?” 

The defense muddle is a vertiginious one. 
It eenters in the new Social Security Building, 
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where the O. P. M. holds forth. The lobby 
of this building is of green marble. It con- 
tains shining escalators. It also has a large 
but neat sign, “O. P. M. Bureau of Informa- 
tion—Room 56525.” 

The reception room to room 5525 is full of 
assistant dispensers of information. An enor- 
mous banner, “Time Is Short,” the official 
O. P. M. work slogan, hangs on one wall, just 
as it ornaments many portals in the build- 
ing. “Keep ‘Em Rolling.” another slogan, 
hangs on another wall. The 18 new insignia 
for civilian defense buttons, geometrically 
red, white, and blue, hang on another. 

A businessman came in then to ask where 
he could find some new agency. 

“Um,” said the giver of information, a girl, 
an think that was Nelson Rockefeller’s out- 

3.” 

NAME CHANGING 


“Do you know where it is now?” he asked 
her 


“No”; she answered blandly. “They’ve just 
changed the name.” 

She then began to discuss the civilian de- 
fense insignia with another questioner. A 
committee of women had been set up to de- 
cide on uniforms, she said. “Who is on the 
committee?” “Well, Mrs. Roosevelt, and”— 

Here she reached for the telephone to ask 
somebody else. That person didn’t know. 
She asked another. Neither did he. She 
hailed a passer-by. He suggested she send 
for the minutes of the meeting, but added 
he thought Daisy Harriman (former Min- 
ister to Norway) and Anna Rosenberg (re- 
gional director of the Social Security Board 
for New York) also were on it. She sent for 
the minutes and riffied through them. 

“I can’t find it,” she said at last. “But 
I know Mrs. Roosevelt is one of them. It’s 
in here somewhere, but I haven’t time to 
look.” 

A neat young man in a gray suit then came 
in with his brief case. He approached in 
humility. 

“T’d like an organization chart.” 

“We haven’t any,” she said. “Where did 
you see one?” 

“T’ve seen them all over the United States,” 
he told her promptly. 

“Oh, but they’ve all been changed,” she 
assured him. “Everybody has different jobs. 
So they are going to get out a new chart.” 

“Isn't it revised yet?” the first man asked 
her. 

“No.” 

“Well, can you mail me one?” 

She could, in time, and would. She took 
his name and address. He was a brass and 
iron foundry man from Montana. “What 
do you want it for?” she concluded conver- 
sationally. 

“So I'll know whom to write a letter to,” 
he told her glumly. “I haven’t been able 
to find anyone around here.” 





Endorses Demands of America First 
Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CLARENCE J. BROWN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 13, 1941 
LETTER FROM CONSTITUENTS 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I include the following letter 
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received by me from the Van Doren fam- 
ily of Clarksville, Ohio: 


MAPLE FarM, 
Clarksville, Ohio, Avaust 11, 1941. 
Representativ2 CLARENCE Brown, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sm: We are giad to relate that the 
America First Committee are taking some- 
what the same proceedings as our ancestors 
in 1700, when King William III would not 
listen to the people complaining about the 
Governor’s intolerance. So today Franklin D. 
Roosevelt is pursuing same procedure as King 
William III of England; and therefore as 
members of the America First Committee, 
but having no other Van Dorens in our im- 
mediate family, we are writing you asking 
that you read this letter in the session of 
House of Representatives of the United States 
of America, and that we, with all other mem- 
bers of the America First Committee, demand 
no war, no A. E. F., no totalitarianism for 
America; also demand a national advisory 
referendum, a chance for the people to be 
heard before Congress decides the question 
of war or peace. Further, on behalf of my 
brothers and myself, we do not think it would 
be out of place to start impeachment pro- 
ceedings against F. D. Roosevelt, the would-be 
dictator of the United States of America. 
Yours for America first, 
W. M. Van Doren, 
Zenas G. VAN DOoREN, 
Rosaie L. VAN Doren, 
Daughters American Revolution. 





Resolution of Ottowa County (Okla.) Unit 
of American Indian Federation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. WESLEY E. DISNEY 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 13, 1941 


LETTER AND RESOLUTION FROM 
OKLAHOMA CITIZENS 


Mr. DISNEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
orD, I include the following letter and 
accompanying resolution: 


MiaMI, OK1A., July 8, 1941, 
Hon. WEstey E. DIsNey, 
Member of Congress, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My DEAR CONGRESSMAN DISNEY: Enclosed 
is a copy of a resolution unanimously adopt- 
ed at a meeting of our unit in Miami, July 7. 

Of course, the purchase of defense bonds 
will not be greatly augmented directly 
through our activity. We will, however, 
cause our membership to give thought to the 
grave problem now confronting our country 
and fit them for events to come of a really 
serious nature, if we are forced to enter 
actively into the European conflict as a 
matter of self-preservation of our way of 
life. 

Some criticism has crept into hearings be- 
fore Congress, in the past, touching the Amer- 
icanism of the membership of this organiza- 
tion. We have been accused by Government 
Officials, high in office, as being identified with 
the German-American Bund. Would it be 
asking too much of you to make the en- 
closed resolution a part of the ConGRESSIONAL 
Recorp? We are not seeking a controversy. 
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We merely wish to appear before the Con- 
gress and the public in our true light: 

Loyal Americans, ready and willing, if 
need be, to sacrifice both life and property 
in the cause of our country. 

Thanking you in advance, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
L. R. WALKER, 
President, Ottawa County Unit, 
American Indian Federation. 


Be it resolved by the Ottawa County Unit 
of the American Indian Federation, in special 
convened session in the city of Miami, Oklia., 
this 30th day of July 1941, That— 

Whereas our Nation is struggling against 
grave difficulties from within and abroad, con- 
stantly faced with increas.d financial com- 
mitments in its efforts to mairtain national 
security and defend against those who seek ..s 
destruction; and 

Whereas these are times when we each and 
all should sacrifice in the interest of all, to 
the end that liberty and the American way of 
life may enducze: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we, members of the Ottawa 
County Unit of the American Indian Federa- 
tion, here and now pledge and agree to ad- 
vance or take part in no program providing 
for new commitments or expenditures on the 
part of the Government at this time growing 
out of Indian claims. We should extend 
helping hands instead of hands to be helped; 
be it further 

Resolved, That we decree and commit to 
the purchase of national defense bonds one- 
half .f this unit’s share of 1941 federation 
dues; also, that rational dues paid into the 
Ottawa County unit treasury be retained 
therein and released to the national treasurer 
upon condition that 50 percent thereof be 
invested in national defense bonds. The 
credit of our Nation is the backbone of its 
defense; it is the duty of every citizen to 
sustain the Government: its credit must be 
kept strong. We urge upon every member of 
this unit the immediate payment of 1941 
dues 

Unanimously adopted. 

L. R. WALKER, 
President, Ottawa County Unit, 
American Indian Federation, 

Attest; 

GC. K. CHANDLER, 
Acting Secretary. 
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On House Joint Resolution 222, declaring a 
national emergency, extending terms of 
enlistments, appointments, and commis- 
sions in the Army of the United States, sus- 
pending certain restrictions upon the em- 
ployment of retired personnel of the Army, 
making further provision for restoration 
of civil positions to members of the Army 
on relief from military service, and for 
other purposes. 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, as we 
listen to the debate upon this issue of 
such grave importance to the life, lib- 
erty, and happiness of millions of the 
Nation’s most splendid young men, we 


can, I am sure, be pardoned if sometimes 
we wonder if some appreciate the gravity 
of the situation and the seriousness of 
the hour, As one member of this body 
who is fully cognizant of his own short- 
comings and who does not arrogate unto 
himself all of the virtues of patriotism 
and courage, I have willfully refrained 
from giving voice to some of the thoughts 
which well within me and which now 
motivate me to make my humble con- 
tribution to the debate. This is an issue 
of utmost importance. The issue of 
whether these young men shall be com- 
pelled by their sovereign Government— 
through the agency of the Congress—to 
further undergo the trials and the hard- 
ships of a strenuous career of preparation 
tc defend their country, or be permitted 
to return to the peaceful pursuits of life 
and the bosoms of their families, is no 
easy one to decide. It is a question which 
must be decided without sentiment on the 
one hand and beyond the pale of political 
expediency on the other. It must be de- 
cided upon the question of what is to the 
best interest of the country, however 
much we would prefer to grant the 
wishes—and no doubt in many instances 
the prayers—of the mothers and fathers 
of these young men. We must be oblivi- 
ous to everything but the future welfare 
of our common country. 

As one who has briefly experienced the 
tribulation of an enlisted soldier, and as 
the father of one, and possibly two, splen- 
did sons who may be called upon to ren- 
der such service to their country, I ap- 
proach the subject of the continuation 
of this service by the youth of our land 
with no illusions but with a full realiza- 
tion of what such sacrifice means. 

If I were possessed of the powers of a 
seer or, more practically, were conversant 
with all of the facts concerning world 
affairs and imbued with a full knowledge 
of what the future holds in store for us, 
naturally I would, under such fortuitous 
circumstances, be the better qualified 
to act more intelligently. But, unfortu- 
nately, like most Americans, I know not 
what the future may bring. I can only 
be guided by the wisdom of the past. 
Who is there in this body who can suc- 
cessfully deny that Mr. Hitler is moti- 
vated by the same arrogant ambitions 
which controlled the actions of Alexander 
the Great, Napoleon, and Kaiser Wilhelm 
in their quest of world domination? Who 
is there here today who can rise from his 
seat and tell us with positive assurance 
that Japan is not now on the verge of 
jumping off for further conquests in the 
Western Hemisphere? Who can gainsay 
that within another 6 months—aye, even 
within 30 days—the United States, even 
as unprepared as She is, may not defen- 
sively be engaged in all of the terror and 
sacrifice of a bloody, shooting war? Is 
it not a fact that all of the implications 
of the present situation point to an 
affirmative answer to these questions? 
Under all of the circumstances, can you 
and I as civilians, with the terrible re- 
sponsibility which rests upon us as the 
final arbiters of this question, afford to 
gratify our own wishful thinking by per- 
mitting these partially trained young 
men to scatter to the four corners of the 
Nation? Can we afford to take that re- 
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policy has been right or wrong, the fact 
remains that it is our policy, and for the 
welfare and preservation of this cher- 
ished heritage of our forefathers—the 
American Republic—we must face the is- 
sue. as it is today. The challenge to 
America today is, Shall we permit this, 
possibly the last stronghold of democracy, 
to perish from the earth? It makes no 
difference that you and I would prefer 
to pursue the even tenor of our. ways. 
Apparently it is no longer for us to deter- 
mine what our course shall be; that has 
been determined by the mad man of 
Europe. That challenge is made to the 
young men of the Army whose immediate 
future we debate here today. That chal- 
lenge must be successfully met by them 
lest this young Republic, the greatest 
embodiment of free government ever es- 
tablished by man, shall perish from the 
earth. Today that freedom is threat- 
ened; tomorrow it may be assailed; the 
day after tomorrow it may, like the gov- 
ernments of helpless Poland, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Belgium, France, and Greece, fall 
prey to the ambition of this man Hitler. 
I cannot but believe that these splendid 
young men, through whose veins courses 
the blood of the patriots of Bunker Hill 
and Valley Forge, Charlottesville, and 
Gettysburg, Belleau Wood and the Ar- 
gonne Forest, are willing and eager to 
accept the challenge and as courageously 
meet the needs of the hour as did their 
illustrious forefathers. 

But, Mr, Speaker, I also believe that 
these young men would approach their 
tasks and meet their sacrifices with 
lighter hearts and graver appreciation of 
the dangers of the hour if they had rea- 
son for a fuller realization that all other 
American citizens were just as coura- 
geously and patriotically ready to carry 
on ir. their contributions to the Nation’s 
defense. These splendid specimens of 
young manhood are just as patriotic in 
their zeal to protect the Nation from im- 
pending disaster as any other class of 
citizens. But who is there on this floor 
or elsewhere who will deny that these 
boys have the same right to expect all 
other classes of American citizens to 
make equal sacrifices in the country’s 
defense? What must be the reaction of 








@ young man who gives up a splendid 
position in civil life, carrying with it a 
handsome salary, to serve his country at 
$21 a month, enduring all of the hard- 
ships of weather, physical and mental 
strain, and other discomforts, in order 
that he might prepare himself in the art 
of war to bare his breast if need be in 
defense of his country, when he reads in 
the daily press of the shameful spectacle 
of industry and labor profiteering on his 
sacrifice? 

Mr. Speaker, the situation is serious; 
the hour is grave. Franklin Roosevelt 
today could with propriety repeat what 
Woodrow Wilson, the great wartime 
President of yesterday, said: “We know 
not what a day may bring forth.” The 
time has come for a full realization of 
the American people of the gravity of 
the hour. The time has come for sacri- 
fice. The time has come for all Amer- 
icans—young men who must fight the 
country’s battles; industrialists who must 
prepare the sinews of war; and laborers 
who must build the guns, planes, and 
boats—to throw off their lethargy and 
indifference and awaken to the full reali- 
zation of the fact that if we, too, would 
not become the victims of Hitlerism like 
the other democracies of the world we 
rust as a united people make “sacrifice” 
the watchword of the future. Profiteer- 
ing in industry and strikes in defense 
construction during a national emer- 
gency should no more be tolerated than 
desertion in the Army. 

Mr. Speaker, I have supported the for- 
eign policy of this administration. I have 
voted for the expenditure of billions of 
dollars of the taxpayers’ money with 
which to build up this national defense 
and with which to combat Hitlerism. I 
voted for the original Draft Act because I 
thought it was the democratic and equi- 
table way to secure an army. I shal] vote 
for this legislation not because I want to 
but because I refuse to take the respon- 
sibility for the tragedy that might. occur 
should I do otherwise. As one who for 
years earned his keep by the sweat of his 
brow, I have voted fo all legislation 
aimed at the betterment of the laboring 
man since I have been a Member of this 
House. I am ready to compare my labor 
record with that of any Member of the 
Congress. I have always been fair and 
just in my legislative attitude toward 
capital. But I must confess that within 
the last few months, when I have beheld 
the sorry spectacle of capital profiteering 
in the ventures growing out of the threat 
to this country and have witnessed the 
unconscionable, and in many instances 
communistic, labor leaders bringing 
about a cessation of work on defense 
projects vital to the country’s defense, I 
have been astonished and dismayed. 
This condition cannct prevail. An out- 
raged public opinion will not much longer 
tolerate it. Mr. Speaker, J belong to that 
school of thought headed by the Com- 
mander in Chief of the Army and Navy, 
the illustrious President Roosevelt, who 
believes that the future uf the country is 
imperiled and the necessity fo. prepara- 
tion for the coming events is essential. 
But I disagree with that school which 
advocates that we can prepare for the 
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critical hour by pursuing the even tenor 
of our way, with “business as usual” as a 
slogan, without disturbing our normal 
and peaceful pursuits of life, and with- 
out injury to some of the social reforms 
that have been gained. If the history of 
this war so far has demonstrated any one 
thing, it has demonstrated the fact that 
those nations which subscribe to that 
doctrine have fallen by the wayside and 
their peoples today are the slaves of 
Hitler. 

Mr. Speaker, the Almighty God above, 
who is familiar with our every thought, 
knows that I harbor no desire for the 
entry of this country into this great 
world holocaust of war. On the contrary, 
if my foreign policy were summed up in 
a phrase it would be to prepare for such 
an eventuality and pray that it would 
never come. When the lease-lend bill 
was under consideration, it will be re- 
called that it was I who offered the 
amendment, which was finally adopted in 
a modified form, which would prevent 
these war materials destined for Eng- 
land from being carried in American 
ships. It was my thought then, and I 
think time will justify that thought, that 
such entry of our ships into the combat 
zones would result in their sinking by 
Germany and the involvement of this 
country in war. For more than a year I 
have advocated that hand in hand with 
our defense program should go our diplo- 
inatic efforts to keep this country out of 
war, at least until we were prepared to 
become involved in such a war. We were 
not prepared then, we are not prepared 
today, and unless the American people 
realize the full gravity of the situation 
and make the necessary sacrifices, we 
cannot be prepared for another 2 to 5 
years. 

While we in this country and France, 
in continental Europe, for the past dec- 
ade were following the pursuit of build- 
ing up a Utopian theory of the more 
abundant life, Mr. Hitler was turning the 
whole economy of the German people 
about the construction of a gigantic war 
machine. It makes no difference that 
you and I do not approve of either the 
machine or the means used to construct 
it. The fact remains that that machine 
has proved so successful that no nation 
or people have been able to stop it other 
than temporarily. The fact also remains 
that that machine is the marvel of mili- 
tary history. There is but one answer 
to that machine and the egotistical 
mania of the man Hitler in his desire 
to dominate the world. That is to build 
a machine that is superior to the Ger- 
man machine and to build that machine 
while we still have time to build it. The 
best assurances we can have that we will 
not need such a machine is to build it. 
But I repeat that if such a machine is 
to be built it must be built upon sacrifice. 
We cannot build it without the sacrifices 
which we call upon these young Ameri- 
cans to make by breaking their home ties 
for the hardships of intensive military 
training. We cannot insure the stability 
and future of this country and the Amer- 
icar way of life with profiteering and 
strikes in vital defense industries. 
France tried that and the cemetery of 
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nations is marked with the monument 
of France and the other nations who 
tried to combat the German military 
machine without such sacrifice. Amer- 
ica must awaken and America must sac- 
rifice if our people are not to be added 
to the list of Hitler’s slaves. 
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ARTICLE FROM CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
MONITOR 





Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include the 
following article which recent'y appeared 
in the Christian Science Monitor. In 
this article Mr. Strout gives a true and 
interesting picture of something great 
that is happening in this country in the 
progress of our defense program: 

[From the Christian Science Monitor] 


From TOURNAPULLS TO “PLEASE” NOTICES, THE 
STrory oF TEE GreaT Power PROJECTS AND 
Tuer Part IN EMERGENCY Is AN INSPIRING 
ONE, AND THE OBSERVER Finns MucH UPoN 
Wuicu To RUMINATE 


INSIDE AMERICA 
(Fourth of 30 articles) 


(By Richard L. Strout, staff correspondent of 
the Christian Science Monitor) 


CHEROKEE DaM, TENN.—Every so often I 
discover what I would do if I had a million 
dollars. Here where the T. V. A. is building 
its big new Cherokee Dam, lickety-split, night 
and day—to pile up water, to make electricity, 
to make aluminum, to make airplanes, t> aid 
national defense—I would drive a Tournapull. 
I would drive a Tournapull for the rest of my 
days. 

You don’t know what a Tournapull is? 
Well, I have watched one fascinated all day, 
and I don’t believe I can describe it very well, 
at that. It is an immense earth-moving ma- 
chine, a digger and tractor all in one, that lol- 
lops like a mad elephant all over the landscape 
on the biggest rubber tires I have ever seen, 
and first scoops up the red clay inside it with 
its hind end, and then hauls it with the Diesei 
motor in its forward end to where it should 
be dumped, and then dumps it. But that only 
begins to start desc ibing it, and it only begins 
to tell the la*est chapter in the inspiring de- 
fense story of T. V. A. 

MADE IN PEORIA 

This Tournapull thing is made at Peoria, 
Ill., by R. G. Le Tourneau; who is reputed to 
give 51 percent of all his company’s earnings 
to the church. He is a deeply religious man 
and one of those authentic American indi- 
vidualists, like Henry Ford, who make the 
United States the most extraordinary and 
fascinating nation on earth. He travels by 
airplane, leads revival meetings, and makes 
Tournapulls. But this story is about the ma- 
chine, and not the man. 

The machine is a long, hump-backed affair, 
like a grasshopper, with a sort of dustpan 
bottom in the rear that lowers down and sim- 
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ply ploughs the earth up inside itself, usually 
with a supplementary tractor pumping be- 
hind. Its peculiar feature, which gives it its 
uncouth and unspeakably awkward gait, is 
that the engine is mounted in front on a see- 
saw arrangement over two enormous wheels, 
said to cost $2,900 apiece, projecting out into 
nowhere, like a horse’s head, sometimes up 
in the air when it is gallumphing along with 
no balancinz load in back, sometimes with its 
nose down, when it is rolling downhill with 
enough earth inside it to fill the living room 
of a New York apartment. 
= 7” - » ” 


RECORD SPEED 


With machines like this, not to mention 
elevating graders with trucks, the earth fill 
is going up at this power dam in record time. 
The dam was authorized by Congress July 
81, 1940, work started next day, and it may 
be finished by December, or earlier, if these 
operators have their way. 

The story of T. V. A., which is the most 
comprehensive laboratory of Social and eco- 
nomic experiment in America. has been told 
many times, but there is a new phase in this 
defense emergency You see it in the guards 
mounted at the seven dams already built 
and the four buildings. You see it in the 
rope that prevents you from tossing a bomb 
down on the little cement powerhouse many 
feet below on the grayish-white dam. 

They take a lot of precautions here, as 
Public Safety Chief Thomas A. McKenzie 
explained to me. I asked him if there was 
any radicalism, and he said, “No,” and added, 
sorrowfully, that that was one of his prob- 
lems. “What?” I said. “Yes,” said he, “the 
mountaineer workers, with their intense 
patriotism, wouldn't understand this radical 
double talk, which might be all right in New 
York, and might do something foolish to any- 
body uttering it.” Fortunate Chief McKen- 
zie, whose worry is what the Tennessee labor- 
ing man will do to the troublemakers rather 
than the other way round. It should be 
added that the T. V. A. workers are mostly 
trade unionists, and have a unique and 
apparently equitable bargaining arrangement 
with the Government. 

This business of rushing more power for 
aluminum is inspiring from one aspect, and 
a sad and sorry story from another. It is 
another case of “too little and too late.” It 
ties in with the whole vast T. V. A. experi- 
ment. Perhaps, under the circumstances, 
nothing else could have been expected. The 
T. V. A. authorities who warned Congress 
repeatedl, from 1935 on that a powez short- 
age would occur in a defense emergency are 
the ones now who are trying to make up 
the gap which Congress until the last minute 
declined to fill. 


“INTERLUDE” 


I suppose the changed public attitude to- 
ward T. V. A., and public ownership, tells 
better than any other one thing the differ- 
ence between 1918 and 1941, the amazing 23 
years which make up a neat littk time cap- 
sule that every future historian of the United 
States is going to ticket with a chapter en- 
titled, “Interlude.” Muscle Shoals was in- 
tended to make nitrates for World War I 
but wasn't finished in time, and the cry 
went up to turn it over to private operation. 
Public operation, it was urged, would be 
“degeneration.” Henry Ford offered to take 
the white elephant off the Government’s 
hands in a 100-year lease. Calvin Coolidge 
wanted to sell it to the highest bidder. That 
was the official attitude 13 short years ago. 
Mr. Coolidge vetoed the first T. V. A. bill in 
1928, Mr. Hoover vetoed the second T. V. A. 
bill in 1931; Mr. Roosevelt established T. V. A. 
in 1933. That was only 8 years back and yet 


it is doubtful if you could get 10 votes in 
Congress today to revoke the act and undo 
what 

Growth 
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of the American 


and Commager in their 
Republic call a 





candid acceptance of socialism in the realm 
of public utilities and a commitment to the 
experiment of a planned economy. 

So time flies. It files fastest of all in na- 
tional emergencies. 

In 1935 David E. Lilienthal appeared before 
the House Military Affairs Committee and 
urged that T. V. A. extension was impera- 
tively needed for national defense. On Feb- 
ruary 29, 1940, he told a business audience 
in New York that a power shortage threat- 
ened in the defense picture. The speaker 
immediately following him, subsequently 
high in defense matters pertaining to power, 
insisted that the power supply would be ade- 
quate. It is the same sorry story that Wash- 
ington has heard again and again. The 
country was assured there would be plenty of 
steel, plenty of power, plenty of aluminum. 
And today Boy Scouts go from house to house 
collecting pots and pans. 

Until the emergency, the Aluminum Co. 
of America had a monopoly of aluminum 
production. At its Alcoa plant it had a con- 
tract with T. V. A. for 30,000 kilowatts of 
power, and at its own plants on the Little 
Tennessee, it could produce 70,000 kilowatts 
more, or 100,000 kilowatts all told. And yet 
it needed on an all-year basis 250,000 kilo- 
watts to operate. What the company did, 
in order to get the cheapest possible. rate, 
was to buy T. V. A. surplus power instead of 
making an advance contract for it. In or- 
dinary times, if power were scarce it would 
simply shut down, until surplus power re- 
appeared. With a tight grip on aluminum 
production, and aluminum selling at 27 cents 
a pound, it was able to operate this plant on 
a hand-to-mouth basis. 

Richard Reynolds, head of the Reynolds 
Metals Co., principal fabricator of aluminum 
parts in the Nation, testified before the Tru- 
man Senate committee that in May 1940, he 
went to the chairman and directors of Alcoa, 
and voiced his alarm over the prospective 
aluminum shortage. Alcoa officials pooh- 
poohed the idea. The facts seem to speak 
for themselves. It is hard not to feel that 
Alcoa was caught napping by the emergency. 

But let us turn to a happier subject. Let 
us chronicle the intensely human story of 
how salesmen, whose every instinct is to get 
customers to use more electricity, are now 
patriotically urging them to buy less. In 
fact, let us deal with the unfortunate predic- 
ament of Wells M. Stanley. 

For 13 years Wells M. Stanley has devoted 
every waking minute to furthering the sale 
of electricity by the Alabama Power Co. He 
is vice president in charge of sales. He has 
got up early and gone to bed late and all the 
time he has been thinking, “Wells M. Stan- 
ley, how can I sell some more electricity 
today?” He has seen electricity grow cheap 
in the mountain area. He and his salesmen, 
and the salesmen of other private utilities, 
as well as of T. V. A., rode and often walked 
miles to tell some farmer who was willing to 
spend $100 for lightning rods on his barn that 
electricity could be used also in the home. 
He and his sales force have personally toted 
out electric ranges to prove that you cook 
with the funny stuff in wires, and followed it 
up with refrigerators to show to doubting 
Thomases that the same stuff that will heat 
things up will cool them down. 

And now, see what has happened. The 
world is upside down. Wells M. Stanley and 
all the other patriotic salesmen, private and 
public alike, have gone gratingly into reverse, 
Instead of staying up to midnight figuring 
how to get people to buy more electricity, 
they are planning how to cut sales down. 
They want the extra power to go into alumi- 
num. You won’t believe it unless you see it. 
Whole towns in this neighborhood are 
blacked out at night. Store windows are 
dark. I have a red-white-and-blue card in 
front of me as I write this, that is in every 
hotel bedroom, saying “please” and urging 
me to cut down on electric current. 
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Well, that’s the present story of T. V. A— 
From to “Please” notices. T. V. A. 
is supplying Alcoa with two to three times 
the power it contracted for, and rushing new 
dams; and private utilities are cooperating 
in every way. Of one thing you may be sure; 
this aluminum plant is going to be kept going 
if every home in the patriotic Southeast has 
to go back to candles. 
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Mr. TRAYNOR. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orp, I include the following editorial from 
the Wilmington (Del.) Star of August 10, 
1941: 


[From the Wilmington (Del.) Star of August 
10, 1941] 


IF HE COULD REACH THE OSTRICH MINDS 


It is hardly likely that so sane and mod- 
erate, and yet so enlightening, an add:ess as 
that made by Admiral W. H. P. Blandy at 
Carney’s Point on Tuesday could open the 
eyes of the isolationist ostriches typified by 
Senator WHEELER, yet one wishes WHEELER 
and his like might read it, or better still, 
might have heard it. 

The occasion for the address was the pres- 
entation of the Bureau of Ordnance flag and 
the Navy E pennant to the Carney’s Point 
works of the Du Pont Co. for what Secretary 
of the Navy Knox called “a miracle of indus- 
trial production.” 

The parts of Admiral Blandy’s address 
which seemed to us particularly impressive 
were the following: 

“The basic reasons for our being in this race 
against time find their origin in the popular 
will of our people over a period dating from 
the first World War up to about a year ago. 
The popular reaction against further partici- 
pation in any kind of war was widespread and 
deeply rooted. It is still so in relation to our 
accepting war as a policy for aggressive pur- 
poses. But since the more rapid expansion of 
the present European conflict we have been 
entirely willing to face realistically the mat- 
ter of our own defense. And as we have 
turned our attention to this task the country 
as a whole has learned what military and 
naval men have always known, that the really 
effective weapons of defense are also the in- 
strumentalities for wars of aggression. This 
is because the only true defense in war is to 
wage offensive warfare against the enemy. 

“But, due to our revulsion of feeling against 
war and to our belief that war would never 
again come near us if we didn’t go near it, we 
placed too much faith in treaties and not 
enough in ships and planes, guns and powder 
and shell, bombs and torpedoes. A small but 
determined group of men in high public 
places even believed that making and pos- 
sessing munitions of war, or even the facili- 
ties to manufacture them, would cause wars, 
no matter which nation it was that was so 
engaged. Private companies undertaking 
such work were scourged and reviled by these 
men and branded as “merchants of death,” I 
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most of these zealots were well- 
meaning citizens, sane and sound in all other 
respects. But they didn’t know the facts of 
international life. They couldn't believe that 
nations like Germany, Italy, and Japan 
would glibly sign a treaty today, to throw a 

cloak over their real intentions, and 
then throw it off in the flash of an eyelash 
when it suited their purposes to do so. 

“Tt is true that if, even now, we should con- 
tinue to follow the teachings of such men, we 
will not have war. It is equally true that we 
will not have a co~‘ry—at least not the 
country of free men and women that we 
know today—the country our forebears fought 
and died to establish and maintain.” 

Admiral Blandy, we think, describes the 
real opinions of the overwhelming majority of 
the American people. As a policy, we want 
nothing of war, but we intend to remain a 
oe democratic Nation or perish fighting to 

so. 





We Defend This Truth 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE WORLEY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 13, 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM THE OCHILTREE 
COUNTY HERALD, PERRYTON, TEX. 


Mr. WORLEY. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
direct the attention of the membership of 
the House to the following editorial 
which appeared in the Ochiltree County 
Herald published by Hon, Van W. Stew- 
art, county Democratic chairman, at 


Perryton, Tex. I consider this editorial 
very timely. 
[From the Ochiltree County Herald, Perryton, 


Tex.] 
WE DEFEND THIS TRUTH 


What are we arming to defend? What is it 
that we Americans hold so precious that we 
are willing to accept great material and phys- 
ical sacrifices if need be to make sure that it 
is not destroyed? 

Not just the good land we have here, or the 
wealth of useful goods and products that 
private enterprise has spread among the 
people of this country. Much as we value 
these, a better answer than that is needed. 
And Roy W. Moore, noted industrial leader, 
recently provided a sound definition of the 
heritage we intend to defend. Addressing the 
Commercial Law League of America, Mr. 
Moore described our American way in the 
following words: 

“It is the way of liberty. It is the right of 
a man to think his own thoughts through 
and to express them decently in print or by 
word of mouth. It is the right of assembly 
and petition. It is the right of protection 
against tyranny of ukase and edict as op- 
posed to the due process of responsible law. 
It is the right to choose that device of rela- 
tions with the almighty spirit of life which 
best will nurture the individual's spirit. It is 
the right to choose those officers of govern- 
ance who must truly represent the will and 
the conscience of the people, and to hold them 
to the responsibility of representation. 

“And it is the right of the individual to 
engage in any decent occupation of his 
choice, and to follow it where he wishes, and 
to reap as his reward such returns as are in 


decency earned by his skill, his ability, his 
energy, and his effort.” 

The words are moving, because the force 
they describe is eloquent, too. Needing clear 
definitions of where we stand in the difficult 
world of today, we can all find in the above 
words a goodly part of that larger truth in 
which all Americans believe. 





How Axis “Fifth Column” in Cuba Strikes 
at United States—The Complete Inside 
Story of How the Fascists Battle De- 
mocracy in the Americas 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE J. .CONNERY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 13, 1941 
ARTICLE FROM CLICK MAGAZINE 


Mr. CONNERY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following article from 
the current issue of Click magazine: 

{From Click for September 1941] 


How Axis “FirtH CoLUMN” IN CuBa STRIKES 
at Unitep States—THE COMPLETE INSIDE 
Story or How THE Fascists Battle DemMoc- 
RACY IN THE AMERICAS 


Less than 2 hours away from Florida by 
plane, .the Axis maintains an army and a 
tield headquarters for spies, saboteurs, and 
Fascist propaganda agents. These forces, 
centered in Cuba, are mobilized to make seri- 
ous trouble for the United States—and to 
seize control of Central and South America 
for Hitler. 

Incredible? Of course, it sounds incredible. 
But Click sent a trusted investigator to Cuba 
to check this danger thoroughly. He wormed 
his way into the secret headquarters of the 
Falange and the Italian blackshirts. He 
checked the confidential files of the Cuban 
officials—who are fighting this menace. He 
stole sensational pictures from the Axis 
agents themselves, and, he came back with 
proof enough for anyone that Hitler, acting 
through the Italian blackshirts and the 
Spanish Falange, has a vast, dangerous ma- 
chine in Latin America. 

When Click’s investigator spoke to Dr. 
Gustavo Gutierrez, Speaker of the Cuban 
House of Representatives, the Cuban states- 
man said, “We are prepared to act quickly. 
Since the Nazis and the Italians find it hard 
to operate openly through their own organ- 
izations, they work mainly through their 
puppet, the Franco Falange. We have made 
the Falange illegal in Cuba. They think they 
can still hide their Fascist plotting from us, 
but wait and see.” 

Scarcely had our investigator left Dr. 
Gutierrez, when the Cuban authorities made 
a sudden raid on a macaroni factory in Guana- 
coba. The factory was headquarters of the 
Falange. Seized in the raid were documents 
which proved that the Falange maintains 
an army in Cuba that includes a full infantry 
regiment, an artillery battalion, a cavalry 
squadron, engineers, and an aviation squad- 
ron of over 200 men. 

Also seized in this raid were messages from 
the Cuban Falange to the Spanish Falange 
in Madrid—letters asking Serrano Suner, No. 
2 Hitler puppet in the Franco cabinet, for 
more war materials for this Axis army on 
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There were also letters from 
Post Office Box IPL 244, Hamburg, Germany, 
concerning German raiders off the coast of 
Brazil and German submarines in Cuban 
waters, Finally, there were large quantities 
of forged government stationery, forged pass- 


‘ports (very handy for smuggling Axis agents 


into the United States), and plans of key 
public works. 

To Cubans like Dr. Gutierrez this came as 
no . But to Americans who think 
that the only Axis danger lies in Germany, 
Italy, and Japan, there is a very grave warning 
in these revelations. Hitler’s Trojan horse in 
the Latin American countries takes the shape 
my the Falange Espafiola, the Fascist Party of 

pain. 

Since the Falange, in Central and South 
America, has declared war on America, Click 
feels that Americans should know all they can 
about this new, secret Fascist Axis enemy 
which seeks to aid in our destruction. 

Whether Franco stays in office as puppet 
dictator of Spain or not depends on whether 
puppet-master Hitler wins this war. There- 
fore the Falange, Franco’s personal Fascist 
Party, is doing everything it can to bring 
about a Hitler victory. 

To Franco, Hitler dangles an additional 
bait. Not only does Hitler promise to main- 
tain the Franco dictatorship in Spain, but 
even, for services rendered, Hitler promises 
Franco the restoration of some of the for- 
mer Spanish South American colonies to the 
new Imperial Spain. The services Hitler 
wants of Franco are performed by the Falange 
throughout the Western Hemisphere. 

Service No. 1 is the creation of disunity 
in the Americas. At this task of setting 
brother against brother, inciting artificial 
race hatreds, and creating terrorist gangs 10 
prey upon bewildered populations, Franco 
is proving an apt pupil of his Nazi masters. 
The center of all these New World Falange ac- 
tivities is in Cuba. 

There the illegal Falange has 30,000 me:mn- 
bers. Working under the direct supervision 
of the Spanish and Italian Ministers—who in 
turn get their own orders from Hitler—the 
Falange is doing yeoman service in the Axis 
cause. Their program calls for the return of 
Cuba to Spain, the victory of Germany, and 
a complete break from the United States. 
They spread scurrilous attacks about the 
“inferior racial origin” of President Batista, 
and they distribute Fascist propaganda all 
over the hemisphere. 

But the activities of the Falange do not 
stop at politics. Not only do they include 
organized violence—as we shall show—but 
they also include the smuggling of Axis 
agents with forged passports into all West- 
ern Hemisphere countries. More than one 
mysterious passenger has left a Spanish ship 
at Habana, been furnished with fake pass- 
ports by the Falange, and then proceeded 
on to the United States in small fishing boats 
that put in at Florida shores. Sometimes 
these boats are spotted by Cuban anti- 
Fascists. In this case they often mysteriously 
blow up an hour after sailing. 

The leading Quisiings of the Axis Falange 
in Cuba are Senator Arguelles, Jose Rivero, 
and Raoul Maestri. The activities of these 
three are closely followed by Berlin. 

Elicio Arguelles, elected to the senate as 
eandidate of Menocal’s party, organized the 
Comite Nacionalista Espanol de Cuba at the 
outbreak of the Spanish war in 1936—when 
Hitler and Mussolini sent their armies to 
guarantee the success of Franco’s militarist 
putsch against the Spanish Republic, This 
organization spread propaganda and raised 
funds for Franco. 

At the end of the war, in April 1939, it 
dissolved. Actually, it was absorbed by the 
Falange, which was then legal in Cuba. 

A new organization, the Auxilio Social, took 
over the alleged functions of the old Comite, 
The chief of this organization—and of the 
Falange—was Genaro Riestra, the Spanish 
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Consul General. Early this year the Cuban 
Government decided to expel Riestra from 
Cuba. When the issue came up in the Cuban 
Senate, the one senator who led the defense 
of Riestra was Elicio Arguelles. 

Habana’s largest newspaper, Diario de la 
Marina, also defended Riestra. The paper is 
owned by Jose Rivero, fellow member with 
Arguelles of the Comite, the Auxilio Social, 
and the Falange. (In fact, both are leaders 
of individual secret Falange cells. Arguelles 
heads cell A-1; Rivero is leader of cell R-1.) 
Rivero’s paper, which finds it profitable to 
pay lip service to democracy on page 1, is 
filled with Fascist propaganda on its other 
pages. During World War I, the pro-Ger- 
man stand of Rivero’s paper got him into 
difficulties he would like to forget. 

But far more interesting than either Rivero 
or Arguelles is Raoul Maestri, subeditor of 
Diario de la Marina, whose picture revealed 
so much when examined. German-educated 
and German-trained, Raoul Maestri is more 
than a Cuban leader of the Axis Falange. 
Maestri is the one-man brain trust of the 
Cuban “fifth columnists.” 

When the United States Minister invited 
Maestri to come to America as our guest and 
lecture on democracy and pan-American 
friendship, he probably had not the slightest 
inkling that Maestri’s real work is the guid- 
ing of the Legion Nacional Revolucionaria 
Sindicalista, the military arm of the Falange 
in Cuba. The leaders of this group, the gray- 
shirts, secretly meet with Maestri to plan 
their actions. 

The nominal Caudillo of the grayshirts is 
a man named Marinas. The organization, 
which has a standard storm-troop structure, 
has its headquarters at 311 Mission Street in 
Habana. Those headquarters display the 
Falange and the swastika flags. Members 
of the grayshirts drill in a stadium owned by 
the Spanish firm, Galban Lobo. The son of 
one of this firm’s heads is married to Rivero’s 
daughter, Sylvia. 

The illegal publication of the grayshirts, 
Accion Legionaria, shouts for a Nazi victory 
in this war. Its editors look upon Colonel 
Lindbergh as one of their spiritual leaders, 
and proclaim him as the real President of 
the United States. 

Under Maestri’s guidance, the grayshirt 
leaders are trying to form a mass movement 
named the Nationalist Workers Committee, 
embracing all of Scuth America. 

Crafty, ambitious, ruthless, Raoul Maestri 
is the man most likely to cause trouble for 
the democracies in Latin America. 


Illustrations accompanying the article 
are described as follows: 


ITALIAN MINistTeR GIOVANNI Persico Is Axis 
Kry MAn 1n Cusna—But Who Is THE BEAU- 
TIFUL BaRONESS LISETTE VON KAPRI? 


PFP"“ICO SPEAKS AT JOINT BLACKSHIRT-FALANGE 
MEETING 


Sleek, oily, sharp-tongued Giovanni Persico, 
Italian Minister to Cuba, is the man who 
gives Hitler’s orders to the Falange. It is to 
Persico that local Falange big shots come 
when they want to go over the head of 
Spanish Minister Espelius. And Persico will 
often aid them. One of them, who gave 
this secret picture to Click, will get in trouble 
when Persico sees it in print. At Persico’s 
right hand is Prince Ruspoldi, the Italian 
Blackshirt chief. Note the flag of the 
Falange. This Blackshirt-Falange meeting 
was held in “he Blackshirt office in Habana. 


PERSICO TOOK THE BARONESS TO CUBAN AIRPORT 


Last summer a beautiful brunette, Baroness 
Lisette von Kapri, suddenly showed up in 
Habana for a rest—during the hottest sea- 





son. Persico, at whose office she received her 
mail, introduced her to officials of Ranchos 
Boyeros Airport as his secretary. An excel- 
lent flyer, she made friends with United 
States aviators flying planes to our base at 
Guantanamo, she brought a man named 
Otto Weh to the field for flying lessons, 
but Weh, a Nazi aviator, outflew his teachers. 
Finally Cuban authorities warned all naval 
and civil aviators to shun her or face court 
martial. 


BARONESS VON KAPRI NOW LIVES AND FLIES IN 
UNITED STATES 


Cuban autnorities stopped Cuban fiyers 
from talking to the baroness, and soon she 
went to the United States. She is now at 
Roosevelt Field, Long Island, mixing with 
American flyers near a key Army air base. 
Martin Harris took these pictures of her and 
sold them to us in good faith as a story of 
a typical modern woman flyer. The baroness, 
who is now applying for American citizenship, 
is far from being typical. Not only has she 
been personna grata to Axis emissaries in 
this hemisphere but her various stories of 
her origins clash too violently for comfort. 

Dr. Raoul Maestri, editor of Habana’s largest 
paper, was lecturing in America as a guest of 
the United States when Click’s investigator 
called at his office, asked for his photo. While 
Maestri’s secretary left the room, our man 
lifted the photo you see below. 

The smudge of retoucher’s water color that 
attracted our investigator’s eye was rubbed 
with a damp cloth. This revealed what 
Maestri was hiding—the pennant bearing the 
emblem of the Falange. Macstri, guest of 
America, is actually a Falangist chief. 

Jose Rivero toasted Mussolini with the 
Italian and German ministers when they 
gave him an Italian medal. Publisher of 
Habana’s largest paper, Diario de la Marina, 
he poses as a friend of America. The picture 
below was removed from his own files. It 
shows Rivero, third from left, with a group 
of Fascist officers of Franco’s army in -Burgos 
during the Spanish War. 

Bearded Gen. Mario Menocal, ex-President 
of Cuba is the Machiavelli of Cuban politics. 
His son, Raoul, holding his arm, is mayor of 
Habana. Holding Raoul’s arm is Senator 
Elicio Arguelles, a relative of General Meno- 
cal and co-Quisling with Rivero of the Cuban 
Falange. Below you see Arguelles at his desk 
under a picture of Franco. The errow points 
to swastika. 

Italian Prince Camilo Ruspoldi is head of 
the Italian Blackshirts (Fascisti) in South 
America. He makes his headquarters in Ha- 
bana, where he is frequently closeted with 
Spanish Minister Espelius, who betrayed the 
late Spanish Republic while in its service. 

Fiery Genaro Riestra until early this year 
was Spanish consul general in Cuba, and also 
chief of the Falange and the Auxilio Social. 
In addition to directing the Fascist drive, he 
also raised funds for Franco. Cuba, like 
Mexico, finally threw him out for subversive 
activities. 

Documents show the true nature of the 
Falange in Cuba. 1. The application for 
membership in the Falange includes ques- 
tions about military service. A translation 
of the Falangista oath appears on it. 2. 
When the Falange was rendered illegal, it hid 
behind the false front of an alleged charity 
organization, the Auxilio Social. First head 
of Auxilio Social was Spanish Consul Genaro 
Riestra. 2. “The noble ally” is how Official 
literature of the Falange describes Adolf 
Hitler. “I swear loyalty and absolute submis- 
sion to all the chiefs of the movement. 
* * * Iswear to give my life, if it is neces- 
sary to fight with arms, to the cause of the 
Traditionalist Spanish Falange and of the 
J. O. N.S. and of the Caudillo (Franco).” 
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Mr. DISNEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following speech made 
by me on June 3 last before the Tax 
Foundation: 


Many of you have read the story told by 
Kipling in his Jungle Book about the little 
boy Mowgli who was raised in the wolf fam- 
ily. When all the members of the jungle 
decided to leave upon the invasion of the 
wild dogs, whose prowess was due to their 
traveling in packs of from 200 to 500 per pack, 
Mowgli decided to stay and defeat them. 
Those of you who have read the story know 
that he did not use an elephant, a lion, or 
a tiger for this purpose; they had already 
fied. He used the little stinging people— 
bees, wasps, and hornets—no one of which 
could have had any effect whatsoever alone, 
but through the cooperation of several mil- 
lion of these tiny creatures the great scourge 
of the jungle was put to flight. 

Our Nation has brought to the average man 
the greatest luxuries and comforts known in 
the history of the world. If you wish to save 
this established form of government from 
the destruction of unlimited inflation, social- 
ism, or dictatorship, it cannot be done by 
calling upon the elephant, lion, or tiger, such 
as our industrial giants, financial leaders, or 
great statesmen. No one of these great 
Powers alone can save our system of com- 
merce, industry, and living. Like Mowgli, we 
must call upon the millions of little people, 
each one of whom will be powerle-3; alone, 
and must get them behind the great needs of 
today. I know of no organization better 
equipped to educate, influence, and arouse 
the millions of little people to the necessity 
of their taking part in these great problems, 
not the least of which is eliminating $2,000,- 
000,000 of unnecessary governmental ex- 
pense—than the organization which I have 
had the honor of addressing tonight. 

When Secretary of the Treasury Morgen- 
thau appeared before the Ways and Means 
Committee to open the hearings on this year’s 
tax bill, he recommended to the committee 
that the Congress raise an additional three 
and a half billion dollars in taxes. The 
enormous size of this tax bill so impressed 
the Secretary that he recommended very defi- 
nite savings in nondefense expenditures to 
the extent of a billion dollars. His language 
was that of genuine statesmanship. He said: 

“We are now awake to the need * * * 
to make this country safe and strong. We 
have not, however, kept pace with events 
in our thinking about defense and nonrelief 
spending. We have remained curiously static 
in our conceptions of what to spend on those 
things not directly connected with defense. 
Ordinary traffic must now get to one side 
to let planes and tanks and guns have the 
right-of-way. Other traffic can be permitted 
only if it does not obstruct the national 
purpose. 

* * « . = 
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“We have not reexamined all of those ex- 
penditures that have been sort of grafted 
onto the Government during the last 10 
years. We go on just the same.” 

Obviously, the Secretary of the Treasury 
ws3 alarmed, because we had before us the 
1942 Budget, amounting to $19,000,000,000. 
He hoped that by current taxes—an addi- 
tional tax bill—we could raise two-thirds of 
this amount and borrow the other third. 
Since that date the President has recom- 
mended to the Congress Budget estimates 
which will run the 1942 budget figure up to 
$22,169,000,000—nearly $5,000,000,000 more 
than the estimate in his January 3 message to 
Congress. Now Mr. Morgenthau wonders if 
we don’t need a still bigger tax bill. 

Secretary of Commerce Jesse Jones has 
stated that our national debt, as a result of 
the war, will climb to $90,000,000,000. Some 
think that it will be more, even exceeding 
$100,000,000,000. Our national debt is at 
present $47,600,000,000 with additional deficit 
debits of $12,800,000,000; and the State and 
municipal debt is approximately $20,000,- 
000,000. 

It has been stated on good authority that 
our 1942 fiscal deficit will exceed $10,000,- 
000,000. 

In the face of these enormous figures the 
.Teasury Secretary suggested saving - billion 
dollars. I later suggested means of cutting 
nearly two billions from the current Budget. 
Both seemed a mere bagatelle when compared 
with a year’s expense of twenty-two billions. 

Defense is mandatory. Its expense must 
be met. Many nondefense items can wait if 

_they are ordinarily necessary. 

It will be well to take a view of our fiscal 
history in order to correctly approach the 
subject. In the last 40 years extravagance in 
government has been tolcrated by the people. 
It has constantly grown in volume. The re- 
sponsibility for such expenditures, great or 
small, rests primarily on the administrators 
of government, but ultimately on the whole 
people of the Nation. 

Governmental expenditures fail roughly 
into two groups. The first includes payments 
for government per se; that is, the protection 
of life and property. This represents the cost 
of primary or fundamental functions of gov- 
ernment. The second group is mainly for the 
support of social welfare activities of govern- 
ment. Roughly we might state that the first 
group of expenditures represents 25 percent 
and the second group 75 percent of what we 
spend on government. 

Unusual expenditures in government nave 
grown steadily in the past two or three gen- 
erations. For instance, expenditures of State 
government increased 437 percent from 1903 
to 1922. The passage of the sixteenth amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States, the income-tax amendment, marks the 
beginning of the epoch of increased expendi- 
tures for government of all types and kinds 
and of easy acquisition of money by the Gov- 
ernment from the taxpayer. Its enactment 
really marks the date of the great spending 
era in America. You will remember that 
Governor, now retiring Chief Justice, Hughes 
vetoed the resolution in the New York Legis- 
lature ratifying the sixteenth amendment be- 
cause he was afraid the rates might reach as 
high as 10 percent. 

The sixteenth amendment took the lid off 
spending, so far as the Congress is concerned, 
and the Federal Government began to spend 
heavily. The State and local governments 
followed suit, so that we find that while in 
1916 total Federal expenditures were $1,034,- 
000,000, at least one department spent more 
than that much money annually in the 
budgets of recent years. 

Within 10 years after that, during the era 
from 1923 to 1932, the annual Federal Budgets 
ran between three and four billion dollars. 

A Federal Budget of $1,034,000,000 in 1916. 
In 1940 it reached almost $9,000,000,000, ex- 


clusive of the emergency defense budget. If 
the last quarter of a century has produced 
such results, what may we expect in the next 
25 years? That is, if we expect to continue to 
think of money with relation to our fiscal 
policies? 

The exact figures are availabie for the year 
1938 for Federal, State, and local expenditures. 
They run like this: The grand total was 
$18,300,000,000, divided as follows: Federal 
$7,691,000,000; State $4,358,000,000; and mu- 
nicipal, $6,150,000,000. In that year our total 
national income was $64,000,000,000. A quick 
calculation based upon these figures shows 
that almost a third of the people’s money 
went to government—and that in times of 
peace. 

Remember that three-fourths of this money 
spent, went not for the primary purposes of 
government, for the protection of life and 
property, but for social welfare. This vast 
fiscai growth of the Federal system is largely 
accountable to the growth of administrative 
or bureaucratic public administration. The 
growth of boards, bureaus, commissions, and 
departments has necessarily been attended 
by the vast expenditure of tax money. 

For illustration, in 1916 as I have said, the 
total Federal Budget was $1,034,000,000, yet 
since 1937 the budget of the Department of 
Agriculture has vastly exceeded the whole 
Federal Budget for 1916. 

In 1928 the Congress spent $845,000 for the 
franking privilege at Government expense. 
The executive departments spent 6 millions. 
Ten years later the Congress spent $737,000, 
but the taxpayer paid for the franking of free 
mail by the executive department the stag- 
gering sum of $39,000,000. The publicity de- 
partments, and each division has one, must 
have spent much money in preparing the 
material to frank out. 

These are but illustrative of the general 
trend. It might interest you to know that 
the fiscal year 1940 saw the traveling ex- 
penses of the Government reach $99,000,000 
plus. Our national symbol, Uncle Sam, rode 
high, wide, and handsome that year, but the 
fiscal year 1941 will see him spending $150,- 
000,000 for traveling expenses, The first 4 
months of this fiscal year showed a Federal 
travel bill of $47,000,000. 

We in the Federal system cannot retrench 
as against the defense program. Even the 
waste and extravagance necessarily attendant 
on a large and speedy program such as we are 
embarking on will be tolerated by the people. 
So our only recourse is to attack those ex- 
penditures which are not related to or attend- 
ant on defense. 

There are no signs that the States and mu- 
nicipalities intend to cut their budgets in 
behalf of the taxpayers who are to be bur- 
dened with this fearful national-defense 
program. 

The old slogan, “Soak the rich,” is ceasing 
to be realistic even for the purpose of dema- 
goguery. If the Government took every dime 
of all individual net incomes in the United 
States over $50,000 in 1938 it would have col- 
lected only $1,056,222,000. If the Government 
had taken all the net incomes above $5,000 
in 1938, the yield would have been $6,702,- 
582,000—less than that year’s annual current 
Budget. If we soaked both the rich and the 
middle-class taxpayers and took all their net 
income, the Government would raise just 
about enough money to pay the current an- 
nual expenses. 

Remember, again, that only one-fourth of 
this money spent goes for the primary objec- 
tives of government—the protection of life 
and property. A colloquy at the hearing he- 
fore my committee between a member of the 
committee and the college president I have 
referred to brought the suggestion from the 
member that the economies the college man 
was calling for could not be accomplished un- 
less the local interests should cease putting 
pressure upon the Congressman. The college 
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president very properly replied in substance, 
“During the spending psychology of the re- 
cent years, each community assumed that the 
Government has already planned to spend 
several billion each year for the purpose of 
creating prosperity and, therefore, reasoned 
that it was up to them to get as much as they 
could of the Federal largess for themselves. 
Now that we are in a different era, where 
economy and saving are paramount, I believe 
that if Congress will take the initiative, not 
only state that the reduction of unnecessary 
nondefense expenditures is imperative but 
actually use the knife and pare these expenses 
to the bone, the communities will probably 
say Congress is right in taking this step dur- 
ing the emergency, and we must do all that we 
can to assist in this economy wave and must 
refrain from embarrassing our Congressman 
by requests for expenditures.’” 

Returning now tn the prime object of this 
address—the curtailing of nondefense appro- 
priations. A curious phenomenon is arising: 
Every bureau and department of the Govern- 
ment whose existence or whose appropria- 
tions are threatened by the demand to go 
all out for defense, and to trim nondefense 
items, has evolved some type or scheme or sys- 
tem to prove their necessity or worthiness as 
defense projects. The N. Y. A., due for a cut 
of about ninety-two millions if Secretary 
Morgenthau’s advice were followed, secured a 
“defense budget” of about $157,000,000. 

It will not do to say that these nondefense 
agencies can be transformed into defense 
agencies. They cannot by a wave of the hand 
be given attributes and functions they lack. 
They are subject to all manner of local, State, 
and Federal political influences. Their ad- 
ministrators cannot say “No” as a practical 
matter. The Army can—and by the very 
compulsion that is involved in the Army or- 
ganization—prevent any type of logrolling 
that is necessarily involved in the relief agen- 
cies. The Army can and does enforce the $21 
a@ month wage upon the draftees. Actual de- 
fens~ projects necessarily imply Army organ- 
ization and compulsion. It would be play- 
ing with defense to permit these relief agen- 
cies to pretend to be defense agencies. 

There is hardly a single function of gov- 
ernment at present that cannot be colored 
with some defense characteristics. But real 
money needs to be spent on real defense, un- 
less this whole thing is simply a great, good- 
natured drama with an overweaning desire 
to please the audience. 

The Secretary of the Treasury was specific 
in his suggestions. He did not mince words 
nor dodge the issue. He suggested that N. Y. 
A., C. C. C., and W. P. A. appropriations could 
probably be trimmed or disposed of and for 
agriculture could be drastically reduced; and 
he recommended a careful study of other 
functions of government with a view to sav- 
ing the money spent on them, and the use of 
it for defense. Immediately all the forces of 
departmental propaganda went into action. 
Defeatism and futility were the chief weap- 
ons. “It just can’t be done” was the princi- 
pal argument. The Secretary’s suggestions 
were made to the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee which, under the rules of the House of 
Representatives, has no jurisdiction over ap- 
propriations. Immediately it was said that 
the Ways and Means Committee was help- 
less, although it claims to be the most pow- 
erful policy committee in the House. That 
atmosphere has pretty well settled down over 
Congress—that nothing can be done about it. 
But every individual Member admits that 
something ought to be done. 

W.P.A.,C. C.C., N. Y. A. were all organized 
for relief. Yet now they are claiming to be 
defense projects. They are creatures with 
overlapping functions and conflicting juris- 
dictions. Three great overheads are main- 
tained for these institutions; all relief de- 
partments. But, for illustration, the presi- 
dent of a little college in Arkansas solemnly 
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told the Ways and Means Committee that the 
average income of the individual in Arkansas 
was $255 and of an average family in Arkansas 
$969. He emphatically stated and proved to 
the committee that for the cost of one boy 
in a C. C. C. camp he could give four boys in 
his college a year’s education. How failure 
te economize can be justified cannot be ex- 
plained to an American taxpayer. It is in- 
solence to attempt it. 

These bureaus, boards, commissions, de- 
partments, and divisions grow and grow like 
the Rose of Sharon. Each head of a subdivi- 
sion is working industriously to justify his 
division’s existence, to be promoted in salary, 
and to enlarge the jursdiction, scope, and ap- 
propriation of his division, be it big or little. 
It is easy to say that Congress “just ought 
to cut them out.” I wouldn’t be personal for 
the world, but you businessmen know the dif- 
ficulty involved in disposing of a department 
in your corporation, or even of firing a deserv- 
ing stenographer, or maybe one not so de- 
serving. During the depression an oil com- 
pany’s board of directors decided to retrench. 
The board concluded that the retrenchment 
was mandatory and that a certain depart- 
ment must go. A resolution was passed dis- 
pensing with the geological department, dis- 
posing of the employees, and eliminating their 
salaries. One hard-headed director said this 
didn’t do the job. The other members in- 
quired why. He replied, ““We’ve got to sell all 
the desks, typewriters, rugs, lamps, cuspidors, 
and get them clear out of the building. If 
we don’t, in 3 months some of us will see 
those offices filled up again with employees.” 

If it is this difficult in a private business, 
do you not realize how much more difficult 
it is in government, under political pressure, 
with Uncle Sam a sort of magic Santa Claus 
paying the bill? 

To pass a $3,500,000,000 tax bill and cut 
no expenditures will come home squarely to 
the taxpayer with the $2,500 salary, who has 
been paying $11 taxes, 41 and when this 
amount jumps to $72; to the $5,000 taxpayer, 
now paying $110, if when his taxes Jump 
to $506; to the $10,000 taxpayer (as for in- 
stance a Congressman), if when his annual 
Federal tax jumps from $528 to $1,628. 

Especially will this come home since these 
taxes are retroactive to January 1, 1941, and 
most especially when excise taxes to the 
amount of nearly $1,000,000,000 are being 
raised on many of the necessities of life these 
taxpayers buy. These are the Treasury’s pro- 
posals in the present tax bill. We may have 
to adopt these proposals. Then there are 
the so-called hidden taxes which the 
Twentieth Century Fund says run to large 
amounts annually for the individual. 

The 1942 fiscal year Budget totals $6,675,- 
000,000 of nondefense items. Of that sum, 
fixed charges, like interest on the public 
debt, pensions, and so forth, amount to $2,- 
716,000,000. The balance of $%3,959,000,000 
could be reduced in part and eliminated in 
part For instance, various aids to agricul- 
ture are budgeted for $1,061,600,000. I would 
cut that to $500,000,000, especially since agri- 
culture should do well under the defense- 
spending program, and agriculture will get 
much indirectly from the lend-lease appro- 
priation. 

W. P. A. is budgeted for $1,034,000,000. The 
President has recommended a cut of $109,- 
000,000. I would reduce it to $500,000,000. 

General public works should be reduced to 
$250,000,000 from the $502,900,000 budgeted. 

Aids to youth, represented by C. C. C. and 
N. Y. A., should be eliminated saving $362,- 
600,000. These two relief agencies, even 
though we retain the W. P. A., should be 
eliminated, because they do not represent 
defense and do not represent any type of re- 
lief that could not be taken care of by the 
$500,000,000 for W. P. A. which I have sug- 
gested 

The magnitude of the defense program in 
its general aspect staggers the imagination. 
As I have stated, our national annual income 


in 1938 was $64,000,000,000. If in the near 
future, as Secretary Jesse Jones says, we are 
to have a national debt of ninety and ma 
one hundred billion, and a State and 
existing debt of $20,000,000,000, the 
ance baffles any fiscal student, even a 
prophet. We might ask, “Whither are 
going?” 

Remember that the Congressman nowa- 
days is the errand boy of the Frankenstein 
called the executive department. His ability 
as statesman is gaged by his prowess in pro- 
curing Federal largess—Federal projects. 

One of the most vocal advocates of econ- 
omy of Government has been the United 
States Chamber of Commerce. It has been 
heretofore militant on all occasions on this 
subject and has drawn the fire of the spend- 
ers. However, you members of that great 
organization or of local chambers of com- 
merce, know that it is composed of chambers 
of commerce all over the Nation. We have 
heard much about minority groups—I think 
pressure groups, if you please. It can hardly 
be contradicted that during the era of spend- 
ing that has gone on in the last few years, 
local chambers of commerce have been 
among the heaviest contributors to pressure 
upon their Congressmen. Pressure to get 
things from the Government for the local- 
ity, and pressure to keep them after they are 
gotten. Yesterday the President suggested 
$125,000,000 for defense roads. Probably tens 
of thousands of letters will flow to the Con- 
gress from local chambers of commerce show- 
ing definitely that these roads ought to be 
located in their vicinities and the feeder roads 
headed in the direction of the local chamber 
of commerce should be added. Nobody 
ought to fool himself about this pressure 
weighing heavily with the Congressmen. 

This is not intended to be mere ranting 
about the cost of Government, nor the 
learned display of taxpayers’ figures. It is 
rather intended as an approach to the conse- 
quences of the outline detailed. Several ob- 
servations may be made about these fiscal 
circumstances. 

First, the thoughtful student of govern- 
ment should be impressed with the tremen- 
dous growth of power in the executive de- 
partment in recent generations, as evidenced 
by the figures adduced. It amounts to turn- 
ing over the purse to the executive branch 
of government and the necessarily attendant 
obsolescence of the legislative department. 
Then, too, the immense influence of a highly 
financed executive department gives it all 
power over every activity of the citizen as 
well as decisive control over the judicial sys- 
tem and the final direction of the legislative 
department. It will not do to say that 
America is going the way of all the repub- 
lics and to let it go at that. America has the 
brains and should have the will to reevaluate 
its three branches of government. Modern 
history clinches the argument for this neces- 
sary step. 

Another important consideration is the 
welfare of the Nation after this emergency is 
over. It is not unreasonable to suppose that 
a cessation of defense activities after the 
emergency will slump our national income as 
much as ten to twenty-five billions of dol- 
lars. With the return of soldiers to civilian 
pursuits and the loss of defense employment 
to others, we can visualize vast unemploy- 
ment. Then, for the first time in the history 
of our country, we will come into a depression 
with a monumental public debt staring us in 
the face. I may emphasize its possibilty 
when I tell you that Leon Henderson said 
before the Ways and Means Committee the 
other day that by May 1942 we would be 
spending $2,000,000,000 per month for de- 
fense. 

If we do have a debt of $90,000,000,000, as 
Secretary Jones has said, the interest on that 
debt would range around $3,000,000,000 a 
year. From 1923 to 1932, our total national 
expenses had a range of about that same fig- 
ure. In those equally serious days to come, 
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where will we turn for financial relief if we 
are not wise enough to economize now to 
the extent of one or two billion dollars per 
year on altogether nondefense items? Do 
we not have the wisdom to look that far 
ahead? Will not the thinking people of 
America awaken? 

With the necessity of vast sums then for 
relief, where will the money come from? In 
what shape will the Government’s credit be? 
Will not some string-band statesman suggest 
the devaluation of the gold content of the 
dollar, holding out to the people as a prize 
the twenty-two billions of gold we have 
stored, and convince them that by proper 
manipulation it could be made to represent 
eighty or one hundred billion dollars in 
Government credit and spending power? 
When he has succeeded in those blandish- 
ments, what will be the value of the savings 
of the people, their investments in things 
of value, their years of thrift in accumulat- 
ing life insurance? 

The press says that England looks forward 
to a “social readjustment” after the war. 
We have seen all values wiped out in Ger- 
many, France, Italy, and Russia, or, at least, 
reduced to a fraction of their original value. 
France devaluated the franc and Germany 
the mark. They all moved into some form 
of socialism, where individual initiative, pri- 
vate ownership, the stirring of ambition 
through financial incentive went down the 
road of modern barbarism in those countries. 
Those inflationary movements in our sister 
nations were preceded by, or accompanied 
with, various forms of socialism. 

I hope and trust that through Government 
control we will be able to prevent a destruc- 
tive inflation, but is the hope realistic when 
we see a system of priorities that will so 
scarcen the people’s goods that consumer de- 
mand will outrun production; when we ob- 
serve that every strike is settled on the basis 
of increased wages, with no apparent thought 
of its ultimate effect; when we see Scarcity 
and increased prices in all manner of manu- 
factured and raw materials arising on every 
hand; when we see production held down by 
penalty under a wage-hour system; and when 
we see the possibility that individuals and 
corporations may follow the “business as 
usual” attitude of the Government instead 
of thrift, economy, and the paring to the 
bone of nonessentials? If we do have such 
inflation, the inevitable drift is toward the 
socialism England so complacently contem- 
plates—the socialism that made the people, 
in their sweat of agony in France, in Ger- 
many, in Russia, and in Italy, turn away 
from their legally constituted authori- 
ties, yearn for and finally demand a dicta- 
torship which ultimately took charge of 
them, their families, their religion, their 
private fortunes, and their very future hopes 
and aspirations. Are not the seeds we are 
sowing those of home-grown fascism and 
nazi-ism, which we so much fear and despise? 

The ancient civilizations of the world in 
turn flourished, gradually declined, and dis- 
integrated. If there is one thing that history 
teaches in unmistakable terms, it is that na- 
tions, like individuals, prosper according to 
their right thinking, and that the idolatrous 
exaltation of a material sense of power and 
intelligence inevitably leads to decay and 
downfall. Dictatorship is that idolatrous 
exaltation of the material sense of power. 

This day will pass. Moral might is strong- 
er than all the guns and ships fashioned by 
the hand of man. 

Disappointed with all his worldly achieve- 
ments, Napoleon in his solitude, in deep con- 
templation, said, “Alexander, Caesar, Charle- 
magne, and myself have founded empires. 
But upon what did we rest the creation of our 
genius? Upon force. Jesus Christ alone 
founded His empire upon love; and at this 
moment millions of men would die for Him.” 
Pitted against an alert, free, active world 
public opinion, the rampage of the present- 
day forces of evil cannot endure. Their 


























failed upon the rock of the un- 
seen spiritual forces asserted by mankind. 
at al is the highest spiritual ideai of 
as related to Government. True 
Scenes is alert, active, and awake. True 
democracy rests in the bosom of the indi- 
vidual citizen. He is king in his own right if 
he but assert it. From his activity comes the 
h of his Government, the symbol of 
his concept of 
In the insane asylums it is an accepted 
scientific fact that one of the first signs of 
returning sanity on the part of an inmate, 
is his expressed ability to cooperate with other 
inmates and attendants. Those that are 
completely insane think only of their per- 
sonal welfare, and do not cooperate. In our 
own country there has been too much of each 
community looking out for its own interest, 
in making its demands upon the Federal Goy- 
ernment. This is because the individuals 
who compose the communities have each 
thought only of their own interest. The in- 
dividuals and the communities seemed to 
have had a slogan “Every other community 
is getting what it can, so let’s make certain 
we get curs.” This is exactly the attitude of 
the inmates of the asylum who are com- 
pletely insane, having no thought for any- 
thing but themselves. If the various indi- 
viduals and communities that comprise this 
great Nation can be educated and influenced 
to cooperate for the common good, which 
would, of course, include economy in gov- 
ernment, would it not be a welcome sign of 
returning sanity? Marshal Petain, after the 
French debacle, said, “After our victory in 
1918 we became a comfortable, pleasure seek- 
ing nation. We asked for more than we were 
willing to give. We refused to accept re- 
sponsibility. Now we are in distress.” 
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LETTER FROM HON. WALTER A. JONES, 
CHAIRMAN, PENNSYLVANIA TURNPIKE 
COMMISSION 


Mr. CARTWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorp, I include a letter from Hon. Wal- 
ter A. Jones, chairman of the Pennsyl- 
vania Turnpike Commission, which con- 
tains an interesting report on the opera- 
tion of the great Pennsylvania Turnpike 
between Harrisburg and Pittsburgh as a 
toll facility. 

The letter referred to is as follows: 


COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA, 

PENNSYLVANIA [TURNPIKE COMMISSION, 

Harrisburg, August 12, 1941. 
Hon. WILBURN CARTWRIGHT, 
House of Representatives 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear ConcressMAN: Confirming my 
conversation with you this morning about 
the results of the operation of the Pennsyl- 
vania Turnpike for July, I beg to repeat that 
we actually collected and put in the bank 
from tolls $359,368.70. To this amount must 
be added approximately $30,000, which will 
be received from the oil end food conces- 
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sions for the month, making a total of ap- 
proximately $390,000 for 1 month. 

The point I wish to stress is that, contrary 
to all other statements, this piece of super- 
highway through the mountains of Pennsyl- 
vania, which begins 15 miles from Pittsburgh 
and ends the same distance from Harrisburg, 
has been accepted by the motoring public 
and proves that they will gladly pay for the 
use of highways that will provide such safety 
features as elimination of grade crossings and 
interference of red lights. 

In addition, I repeat that the bonds with 
which this project was financed have been 
accepted by the public and today are selling 
at a very decided premium, and it is my 
opinion that other defense highways could be 
built by the sale of revenue bonds. 

With very kindest regards, I am, 

Sincerely, 
Wauter A. Jones, Chairman. 





William Edgar Borah 
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HON. JAMES V. HEIDINGER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 13, 1941 


ADDRESSES BY HON. EVERETT M. DIRK- 
SEN, OF ILLINOIS, AND HON. DWIGHT H. 
GREEN, GOVERNOR OF ILLINOIS 


Mr. HEIDINGER. Mr. Speaker, the 
late Senator William E. Borah, of Idaho, 
was born and reared on a farm near 
Fairfield, Wayne County, Tl. Sunday, 
the 29th day of June last, was the seven- 
ty-sixth anniversary of his birth, and on 
that afternoon several thousand people 
of Wayne and adjoining counties assem- 
bled in the courthouse yard in Fairfield 
to do honor to the memory of this great 
American. ° 

Two tributes were delivered to William 
Edgar Borah on this occasion, one by the 
Honorable Everett M. Dirksen, Member 
of Congress from the Sixteenth Illinois 
District, and the other by the Honorable 
Dwight H. Green, Governor of the State 
of Illinois. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include these two addresses: 


ADDRESS BY HON. EVERETT M. DIRKSEN, OF 
ILLINOIS 


Today we gather for remembrance. It is 
one of the divine and ennobling attributes 
of life. 

What tragedy it would be if humankind 
were not endowed with the gift of remem- 
brance. What a dismal world it would be if 
each moment were to be blacked out forever 
and forever as quickly as it was spent. What 
a thing of frustration all human existence 
would be were it impossible to exercise this 
divine gift and recall some lilting song or the 
refrain of some vigorous and stirring hymn. 
How empty life would be were it impossible 
to recall from the recesses of the mind the 
caress of some precious hand now cold and 
lifeless or the beauty of a soft whisper. How 
futile all life would be if it were impossible 
to reconstruct the inspiration of a gentle 
voice, or act of kindness, the encouragement 
of a golden smile, or of a noble deed. How 
empty, indeed, would be each life were it im- 
possible to conjure up in remembrance some 
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great and good person whose soul is now 
marching in that shadowy procession in the 
bivouac of the dead. 

Life would be a thing of futility and frus- 
tration were we devoid of that enriching 
power to reach into the inexhaustible store- 


. house of memory and bring forth in remem- 


brance an old friend, an old neighbor, an 
illustrious son of Fairfield, of Wayne County, 
of Illinois, to do him honor, to live again 
with him in the fellowship of the spirit and 
to reappraise his work. Today we are as- 
sembled not only in tribute to his memory 
but in thanksgiving for this God-given at- 
tribute which brings luster and hope to the 
whole design of living. 

Time brings perspective. The fleeting 
years temper the severity of human judgment 
and help to impart accuracy to our appraisal 
of human achievement. Somehow as we 
march up the ladder of time, rung by rung, 
its mellow judgment enables us to brush 
away the superfluous and the inconsequen- 
tial and to see more clearly the broad and 
substantial pattern by which a human per- 
sonality made a deep impression upon the 
affairs of mankind. 

Perspective teaches the unimportance of 
death. Who will care to remember the day 
on which his noble spirit took its flight from 
this earthly domain? Who remembers or 
cares to remember the day on which the 
living genius of Lincoln was terminated by 
an assassin’s bullet? Who remembers or 
cares to remember the day when the living 
grandeur of Washington was converted into 
the imperishable marble of eternity? 

What is important is that like other men 
of vision, wisdom, and courage William 
Edgar Borah lived: To us it is important 
that he labored with head and hands; that 
he gave of a generous talent to mankind; 
that he was a living and vibrant instrument 
of human progress; that he assisted nobly 
in directing the chariot of human progress 
into the sun-bathed valleys of a better liv- 
ing. Truly time serves well as it gives 
quality to our judgments. 

Here in this humble town it was ordained 
that he should come to the Republic and 
become a creature of destiny. 

Let us climb aboard the transport of fancy 
and go back to the winter of 1865 when the 
family of William Edgar Borah was humbly 
tilling the soil of Wayne County. 

The whole Nation was bleeding from a 
bloody war. 

Our own beloved Lincoln, out of a troubled 
soul, was beseeching God for guidance in that 
anxious hour. 

In February of that year the shackles were 
for all time stricken from the slaves. 

As the resurrection of spring came upon the 
land in April and all was green and still, 
Richmond fell. 

In the second week of that same month and 
same year Lee surrendered his sword to 
Grant. 

But 5 days later the awful tragedy of as- 
sassination stilled the genius of Lincoln and 
gave him to the ages. 

But a few months later Borah was born on 
the same soil that fostered and nurtured the 
deathless Emancipator. 

He was born in that era when a great issu 
involving the life and destiny of the Republic 
was being disposed, and somehow the in- 
spiration of that rugged and historic era was 
born in his veins. Through his lifetime he 
faced the great issues confronting the Nation 
without a substitute or compromise. 

In those days which followed the World 
War, when the United States Senate was fight- 
ing every effort to place this country in the 
League of Nations, even a foe so bitter and 
implacable as Henry Cabot Lodge, then serv- 
ing as chairman of the Foreign Relations 
Committee of the United States Senate, was 
in a mood to consider a substitute proposal. 
To Borah, it was a fight which involved high 
pinciple and there could be neither come 
promise nor substitute. 
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In a later generation when another Presi- 
dent attempted to affect the composition of 
the Supreme Court by a legislative proposal, 
the foes of this measure began to weaken and 
to seriously consider a substitute measure. 
It was the resolution and determination of 
Borah which not only discouraged that effort 
but kept the fight on high ground and made 
it one of the outstanding controversies in 
the history of the Republic. 

His education in Fairfield and at Enfield 
Academy was but the beginning of 40 years 
of preparatory effort and training for the 
fruitful career which was to follow. 

I think of his early years in this humble 
and quiet country and of the elementary 
preparation which he here received as not 
unlike that of David of old. When David was 
upbraided by his brothers for coming to 
camp to engage in combat with Goliath, he 
calmly announced that he slew a lion and 
a bear which had raided the father’s flock. 
It was his preparation for the great encounter 
which was to follow. It was here that Borah 
made preparation for the encounters which 
were to mark several generations of our na- 
tional life. 

Here close to the soil he builded a physique, 
a resiliency, and a vigor which was as durable 
as the soil itself. 

From the ineffable and majestic symmetry 
and harmony of Nature with which he was 
surrounded, he found the inspiration for his 
matchless eloquence. 

Here as on the prairies of Kansas and the 
plains of Idaho, on the very frontier of de- 
mocracy, was fashioned his deep affection for 
the common people and their problems. 

In the innate righteousness and simplicity 
of the people in whose midst he was born, 
in the fundamental equities which he ab- 
sorbed as a student of the law, in the dis- 
position of controversies both in and out of 
court, he laid the foundation for an abiding 
reverence for the law and the Constitution 
which became the lodestar of his life. It 
was his design for living. It was his code 
of human progress; and in later years we 
see him again and again in his impassioned 
defenses of law and order. 

Here he early learned that life without a 
cause is like a vessel without a rudder. Yea, 
more like a vessel without motive power. 
He learned that a deep and abiding cause 
generates zeal and becomes the design for a 
vigorous life. He learned that a cause pro- 
vides strength and that it becomes Nature’s 
best antidote for the gospel of defeatism 
and despair. Truly he was a man of many 
causes. 

After two generations of preparation deal- 
ing in basic and elemental values, he sprang 
like a warrior, full-panoplied to the people’s 
forum and for a third of a century there- 
after addressed himself with vigor, with de- 
termination, with courage, with faith and 
high hope to the common welfare of the 
land he so passionately loved. 

Permeating it all was his great spiritual 
devotion and the depth of his religious 
conviction. 

On one occasion with almost explosive 
force he observed to a well-known member 
of the press who had called at his Office, 
“Of course, there is a God. This would be 
truly a hell of a place to live in if there 
were no God.” 

He gestured toward the majesty of the 
Capitol, to its verdant lawn and to the trees 
as they awakened to the resurrection of the 
springtime and then demanded, “How could 
you explain all this if there is no God?” I 
am not certain about this manifestation but 
I am certain that a divine conscience rules 
humanity—trules all this. 

It was no inept appelation that he should 
become known as the Lion of Idaho. To see 
him in action on a momentous issue with 
eyes flashing fire, with rich and resonant 
cadences carrying truth and conviction, with 
shaggy hair which flowed back from his fore- 





head, with superb courage and zeal—truly he 
was the great Lion of Idaho. 

Today, as we lift our eyes and see a world 
that is alight with the flames of conflict, it is 


His consuming hope was for peace and dis- 
armament for the entire world and for 
freedom from alliances by this country. 

In 1920 he was the first to launch a vigor- 
ous attack upon the Treaty of Versailles. He 
pointed out that dictators are the spawn of 
a treaty filled with inequities. He said it 
was crue] and would bring sorrow in its wake. 
Over and over he reaffirmed that its inequi- 
ties would awaken the reckoning power of 
retribution. Again and again he proclaimed, 
“You will not get disarmament in Europe 
until those conditions are corrected.” 

Truly he was the Lion of Idaho as he re- 
sisted every effort to enroll this Nation in the 
League of Nations. When Woodrow Wilson 
appealed to the people for support for his 
League program and swung through the Na- 
tion on a speaking tour to enlist national 
interest, Borah was one of three Members of 
the United States Senate to tour the same 
areas. 

Borah spoke everywhere and portrayed to 
the people the danger of becoming embroiled 
in the affairs of Europe. Like a crusader 
fired with holy zeal, he carried his gospel to 
the people. Everywhere he hurled his clarion 
warning that entry into the League meant 
injustice, slavery, and war. Then came the 
ringing challenge, “And to this you ask the 
Republic to become a party.” The record of 
that controversy is writ in large and in- 
delible letters upon the pages of our his- 
tory. The effort to project the United States 
of America into the League failed. 

I recall the personal thrill of sitting close 
to him as he opened the argument in opposi- 
tion to the amending of the Neutrality Act. 
It was in the autumn of 1938. Age had 
robbed the voice of some of its richness. 
His hair was thinning, but he was still the 
ancient Borah, the great crusader fighting in 
the holy cause of keeping this Nation free 
from the entanglements of Europe. Even to- 
day as the way is dark and confusion abounds 
on every hani the wisdom of Borah still 
offers the brightest hope of saving this repre- 
sentative democracy and our civilization. 

Under seven Presidents he was a defender 
of the ancient faith and never waivered in 
his espousal of those causes which were for 
the benefit of the common man. He fought 
valiantly for a more abundant life and for 
the forgotten man long before those words 
became catch phrases in the lexicon of Amer- 
ican politics. 

Having had to carry his senatorial cause to 
the people in 1907 because of the situation 
which prevailed in the legislature of his 
adopted State, it was but natural that he 
should be in the forefront of a movement to 
elect Members of the Senate by a direct vote 
of the people. 

He was ever wedded to the principle that 
taxes should be paid in accordance with abil- 
ity to pay and after a generation of effort saw 
that principle incorporated in the organic law 
of the Nation. 

In those days immediately preceding the 
World War he took an active part in the crea- 
tion of the Federal Reserve System and never 
lost interest in the fascinating subject of 
monetary reform and fiscal policy. 

One need but read the record of the last 
40 years to observe that the name of Borah 
looms large in the unceasing fight to curb 
monopolistic practices. 

Labor will be ever indebted to him for the 
support which he rendered in the creation of 
@ separate Department of Labor and in the 
creation of a Children’s Bureau. 

For two generations his praises have been 
sung by the farmers who till the lush and fer- 
tile acres of this land because they counted 
him as a steadfast and loyal friend. 
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tion to the struggle to save the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 
He saw in the high tribunal the salvation 


of our whole system of representative gov- 


He looked upon it with its tempered wisdom 
as a check on the Executive and the Congress. 

He regarded it as an indispensable part of 
the system of constitutional government. 

Not since Daniel Webster has there been 
an apostle of the Constitution and a defender 
of our system to equal his passionate defense 
of the Constitution and all that it implies for 
the American way. 

Tt was he who kept the opposition to the 
President’s proposal on high and nonpartisan 
ground and made it an American issue. 

It was he who insisted that every party 
advantage be sacrificed in the fight. 

It was he who rejected the blandishment 
of a substitute in the form of a constitutional 
emendment and vigorously insisted that 
there could be no compromise. It was he who 
encouraged the retirement of one of the sit- 
ting Justices in order to ease the tension and 
improve the prospect of winning this great 
battle for the preservation of the American 
Constitution. 

It was he who insisted that the report to be 
filed in connection with this measure should 
stand as a complete repository for the stu- 
Gents of American government who in gen- 
erations to come might examine it with pride 
and pay tribute to those who stood as de- 
fenders of constitutional government. 

It was he who felt the great swell of pa- 
triotic pride in a job well done for the com-~- 
mon man and for every citizen of the land 
when by a vote of 70 to 20 the bill was re- 
committed to the committee. 

In this epochal American struggle we be- 
hold Borah as a defender of the ancient 
faith. 

His greatest attribute was the zeal and the 
earnestness with which he crusaded for causes 
which he deemed to be in the interest of 
America but with it all he was a consummate 
political strategist. 

Theodore Roosevelt as President of the 
United States caustically criticized him on 
occasion. President Taft had his name re- 
moved from the social list of the White House. 
He was often at odds with the seven Presi- 
dents under whom he served and each re- 
spected his integrity and his formidable qual- 
ities as an adversary. 

On numerous occasions candidates for the 
Presidency undertook to give him assurances 
concerning great issues before the country but 
always he insisted that the only forthright 
policy for them to pursue was to make their 
promises and their pledges openly to the 
people. It was this simplicity and faith and 
this devotion to the people which made him 
@ political strategist whose influence dots the 
pages of history. 

Today we pay our humble tribute to his 
memory and raise our voices in thanksgiving 
because he lived and made a great contribu- 
tion that mankind should have life more 
abundantly. 

It is so eminently fitting that we should 
meet at th~ scene of his birth on a Sabbath 
afternoon and ask the age-old question, “If 
a man die, shall he live again?” 

We dip into the pages of Holy Writ and 
see Job, the patriarch, in all his affliction, 
surrounded with his friends, Zophar, Eliphaz, 
and Bildad, and out of the agony of spirit we 
catch the echo of Job’s question, “If a man 
die, shall he live again?” 

For countless generations that question has 
arisen from the minds and the hearts of men 
who seek an answer. 

For countless generations a great and en- 
nobling faith has chorused the affirmative 
while cynicism answered in the negative. 

We need but lift our eyes like Ishmael of old 
and find the answer everywhere about us. 
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We see it in the continuity of the trees 
and flowers. We see it in the resurrection 
of every vernal spring. 

It is an axiom of Nature that nothing shall 
be added to the creation and nothing shall 
be destroyed. 

Man but takes the material provided by a 
generous providence and transmutes it into 
a multitude of different forms. He cannot 
create neither can he destroy, and, from the 
evidences of continuity which press upon our 
every sence, we find both reassurance and 
that “if a man die, he shall live again.” 

The spirit of William Edgar Borah still 
lives and points the way to an unfinished 
work. His soul has moved on to a higher 
plane of duty and bids the living to carry on. 

We can find inspiration in that New Hamp- 
shire soldier who passed to his reward in 
1862 before the destiny of an undivided na- 
tion had been determined. He was a soldier 
in that struggle. On the humble marker of 
his last resting place one will find this epi- 
tath: “This side of my monument I dedicate 
to the sacred cause of liberty and union. 
May they be preserved forever.” Truly here 
is encouragement and inspiration for us to 
carry on in those larger causes for human 
happiness which may not be determined in 
our lifetime. 

Today, as we reverently memorialize the 
life and achievements of a great soldier in 
the cause of human welfare and reach out for 
hope and for substance to sustain a faith 
which sometimes weakens from the impact 
of confusion and despair, we can do no bet- 
ter than to echo the spirit of that great 
message from the ninth verse of the first 
chapter of Joshua: “Have not I commanded 
thee? Be strong and of good courage; be 
1.0t afraid, neither be thou dismayed: for the 
Lord thy God am with thee withersoever thou 
goest.” 


ADDRESS BY GOV. DWIGHT H. GREEN 


This is indeed a notable occasion in which 
we have joined today, and I am more than 
happy to have been invited to share the 
pride which must be that of every citizen of 
Fairfield. In fact, not only should Fairfield 
be proud, but entire Wayne County can well 
pay tribute to a statesman who reflected 
glory upon his birthplace. In the late Sen- 
ator William E. Borah, whose seventy-sixth 
birthday anniversary we have gathered to 
commemorate, the entire Nation found its 
greatest champion of true Americanism. 
Senator Borah represented Idaho, the State 
of his adoption, but Fairfield and Wayne 
County never relinquished their claim on 
him as favorite son. 

In Senator Borah was refiected the indom- 
itable courage of the pioneers of Illinois, 
B-ck of his many battles on the floor of the 
Senate for the preservation of American prin- 
ciples and ideals, was the spirit which fired 
his ancestors to hew a great empire out of 
waste and wilderness. All Illinois can well 
exult in the success that made Senator 
Borah an outstanding and unforgettable fig- 
ure in American history. 

The story of the life of William E. Borah 
is a magnificient story of Americanism. One 
of the greatest constitutional lawyers in the 
annals of bench and bar, he devoted his en- 
tire public career to safeguarding the Consti- 
tution of the United States, which he be- 
lieved to be the greatest human document 
ever written for the welfare and protection 
of man. Any encroachment upon the Con- 
stitution was a challerge which brought 
Senator Borah into the battle, regardless of 
party or politics. Great orator that he was, 
he stands forth with the men in earlier 
American history, and with Abraham Lincoln, 
that other great son of I!linois, as a states- 
man who could not be swerved from his 
beliefs. 

Imbued with devotion to the concepts of 
liberty left to us as a heritage from our fore- 
fathers, his faith in America as the imperish- 


able home of freedom involved him in bitter 
battles which at times threatened his politi- 
cal prestige. Throughout the controversies 
over the League of Nations, the World Court, 
and the packing of the Supreme Court, Sen- 
ator Borah led the fight to keep his country 
out of foreign entanglements and away from 
violations of constitutional traditions. No 
promises of political rewards could weaken 
the sincerity of his patriotic purpose. 

I would liken Senator Borah to those great 
men in American history who shaped the 
destiny of a new-born Nation. A short time 
ago, I was reading James Madison’s Journal 
of the proceedings of the Constitutional Con- 
vention in Philadelphia, at which our Gov- 
ernment was created, and I know that Sen- 
ator Borah must have read it too. Running 
like a golden thread through every meeting 
of that historic gathering, was the convic- 
tion that ours would be a Government in 
which all men would share its duties. Great 
thinkers in that body based their plea for 
free government upon the assumption that 
the ablest and best-qualified men should be 
chosen for public office, and that each citizen 
should recognize that he had the personal 
privilege and duty of putting his talent and 
his effort back of those whom he had elected. 
That was the concept of government by the 
people, as the founders of our Nation saw it 
with remarkable clarity, and that was the 
concept of government by the people which 
William E. Borah carried in his heart and 
soul. That is the concept upon which the 
very existence of our Nation depends, and 
from which there must be no deviation now. 

The great son of Illinois, and Senator from 
Idaho, those cardinal articles of 
faith which form the faith of all liberty- 
loving Americans. The greatest of these ar- 
ticles was his belief in basic human rights. 
The ringing declaration of the founders of 
our Nation that “all men are created free 
and equal” to him was a living principle, as 
fundamental as any law of Nature. His whole 
career was based on the firm belief that gov- 
ernment is free and that it belongs to the 
people, and that it is the people who must 
make that free government work. His life 
was a living sermon that government is the 
people’s servant and that theirs is the right 
of freedom and opportunity upon which no 
agency dares encroach. 

The man whose memory we honor today 
held to one inviolable principle. So that our 
republican form of government shall not die, 
he believed that no elected official should 
place himself above the fundamental law. 
He saw that the end of such a road would 
be dangerous, for he knew that the placing 
of all the power within the reach of the 
Executive could bring dictatorship. 

He was the prototype of another immortal 
American, Benjamin Franklin. It was 
Franklin who said that a frequent recur- 
rence to fundamental principles is absolutely 
necessary to preserve the blessing of liberty 
and keep a government free. This great 
patriot, whose principles were reflected upon 
the floor of the Senate by the Senator from 
Idaho, believed that it is not only necessary 
to recur frequently to these principles but 
at all times to defend them. They must be 
defended, he said, not only against the 
avowed enemies of liberty but against those 
who in their zeal for some particular advan- 
tage forget and abandon the convictions 
without which there can be no liberty. It 
might have been the voice of Franklin—and 
of all the other founders of our Nation rolled 
into one—when Senator Borah declared his 
belief that there is no conviction so vital to 
the American people as the conviction that 
no one, anywhere, or at any time, shall have 
a monopoly on unlimited power. We Ameri- 
cans know that it is upon this conviction 
that the Republic rests. 

Later this week we shall observe another 
anniversary of the birth of our Republic. It 
is the deepest regret of all of us that Senator 
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Borah could not be among us to join in 
celebrating the birthday of the Nation he 
loved so dearly. But in the same spirit 
that he would show were he with us, we can 
renew our own faith in the American form of 
government and again declare our allegiance 
to the Constitution which has made Amer- 
ican citizenship the most priceless heritage 
in the world. If, in these days of uncer- 
tainty and fear, we need strength and cour- 
age, let us do as Senator Borah would do, 
and turn to the Constitution for protection 
for our birthright of freedom. Its ideals 
are as sacred now as they were when they 
were written. They guarantee that govern- 
ment shall represent the will of the people, 
and they assure each person the just fruits 
of his labor. They are the supreme defender 
oi men’s rights, liberties, and property. They 
protect any government which is humane 
and incorruptible. They are timeless and 
eternal. 

Senator Borah, in the many years he de- 
voted to unselfish public service, saw our 
Nation become the mightiest and most glor- 
ious on earth. This is so because he, and 
others who followed his precepts, never for- 
get those principles of representative gov- 
ernment which are the sinews of our na- 
tional life. 

The problems which he helped to solve still 
confront our Government, and these prob- 
lems demand, and must receive, the partici- 
pation of our ablest citizens. In this peace- 
time crisis, we must summon every loyal 
heart and mind into service. The call for 
unselfish devotion to the needs of good gov- 
ernment is as imperative today as the call to 
arms has been at any time in our Nation’s 
history. Our lives and futures, and those of 
generations yet unborn, depend upon reten- 
tion of government by the people. It is only 
in this manner that we can preserve our 
republican form of government. 

Government by the people has died before 
in history, and is dying now in other lands, 
This shall never happen on this continent in 
our generation, or in those to come. I beg 
you to believe that no price we have to pay 
to prevent this would be too high. 





Treatment of Canadian Soldiers 
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Wednesday, August 13, 1941 


LETTER FROM CANADIAN MILITARY 
ATTACHE 


Mr. PLOESER. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
troducing this letter to show the com- 
parative situation in the treatment of 
Canadian soliders and the American 
soldiers: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 25, 1941. 
Mr. JosEPH LEIB, 
National Press Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Lets: Your letter of the 22d in- 
stant addressed to the Minister has been re- 
ferred to this office for reply. 

The basic pay of a Canadian soldier is 
$1.30 per day. 

In addition to this, there is provision mede 
for a soldier’s dependents. If a soldier makes 
an assignment of $20 per month to his wite 
or dependent, the Canadian Government will 
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provide an additional dependent’s allowance 
of $35, making a total of $55 per month. Pro- 
vision is also made for a dependents’ al- 
lowance of $12 per month for each child up 
to and including two. 

I trust this is the information required and 
would ask you to please advise me if I can 
be of any further assistance. 

Yours very truly, 
H. F. G. Letson, 
Brigadier, Military Attaché, 
Canadian Legation. 
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EDITORIAL FROM THE NEW YORK 
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Mr. MICHAEL J. KENNEDY. Mr. 
Speaker, I wish to bring to the attention 
of the Members of the House the follow- 
ing editorial entitled “Can There Be La- 
bor Peace?” appearing in the New York 
Herald Tribune of Tuesday, August 12, 
which I consider a very simple and 
straightforward presentation of the issue. 

The necessity for unity within the 
ranks of labor has increased a hundred- 
fold with the increasing needs of Our na- 
tional-defense program. It has therefore 
been a matter of growing concern to 
those of us who have watched the schism 
separating the ranks of 8,000,000 organ- 
ized workers grow ever wider. It would 
be a great catastrophe for organized 
labor, through internal dissension, to lose 
any of the tremendous gains that have 
been made within the last 25 years. The 
working men and women of this country 
are certainly entitled to look to the lead- 
ers of both factions of the labor move- 
ment for peace and a friendly spirit, 
which would contribute so much to the 
happiness and contentment of all mem- 
bers of organized labor. The eradication 
of communism and racketeering in the 
ranks of the labor movement in America 
could be eliminated very easily by har- 
monious leadership. With the eradica- 
tion of these two evils the future success 
of labor would be assured. The editorial 
follows: 

[From the New York Herald Tribune of 

August 12, 1941] 
CAN THERE BE LABOR PEACE? 

Peace between the C. I. O. and the A. F. of 
L. is so much to be desired from every point 
of view that one is inclined to put aside ru- 
mors of renewed efforts to that end as being 
in the realms of wishful thinking. That we 
should see the end of jurisdictional labor 
disputes, of divided representation for labor 
on every board and commission on which 
labor is entitled to representation, has seemed 
in the last 4 years a more and more distant 
possibility. Yet now added to the fact that 
unity is in the interests of labor itself is the 
imperative need for national unity. Unity is, 
indeed, essential to the cause of labor because 
of public impatience with interruptions of 





defense production by jurisdictional strikes, 
an impatience that can easily develop into 
uncompromising reaction. The report is that 
William Green expects to resign in October 
from the A. F. of L. presidency, possibly to be 
succeeded by Daniel J. Tobin, and that if 
Philip Murray should consent, in the inter- 
ests of peace, to remove himself as C. I. O. 
head, efforts would be made by a mediator re- 
spected by both sides—Senator James M. 
Meap is mentioned—to bring about a com- 
promise of the differences between the two 
factions. 

There are factors which make for the possi- 
ble success of such efforts. There is Tobin 
himself, an outstanding proponent of re- 
union. He has defied the A. F. of L. leader- 
ship to call for a rank-and-file revolt in both 
great unions to compel peace between them 
In January 1940 he wrote: “Less than one 
dozen men on both sides are responsible for 
the division of 8,000,000 organized workers 
Let the workers ask themselves why 8,000,000 
organized workers should allow a few men to 
keep them separated.” John L. Lewis, the 
most unbending foe of compromise, has at 
least ostensibly stepped down, and has, more- 
over, through his stand on the election and 
on defense cooperation, lost most of his for- 
mer prestige. If Mr. Green actually intends 
to resign, then the two most important of the 
dozen men who stand in the way of peace will 
be out of the way. The next most important 
man is Mr. Murray, who is so closely associ- 
ated with Lewis policies that his succession to 
the C. I. O. presidency is considered to can- 
cel the effect of Lewis’ resignation. Any 
reasonable effort to end the labor feud has 
the backing of the administration and, there 
is little doubt, of the most intelligent of the 
union rank and file. The public, discouraged 
by the bitterness of the schism, has its fingers 
crossed, but there is nothing it would like 
better than to uncross them. 
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EDITORIAL FROM THE MADISON (IND.) 
COURIER 


Mr. WILSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following editorial 
from the Madison (Ind.) Courier of Au- 
gust 11, 1941: 


[From the Madison (Ind.) Courier of August 
11, 1941] 


ARMY MORALE 


Observers of America’s new draft army re- 
port that there is a lack of fighting spirit 
among the men recently sent to camp under 
the Selective Service Act, and a seeming igno- 
rance of what the war is all about. 

The Army is criticized for failure to instill 
in the young men a desire for conquest and a 
determination to win regardless of the costs. 

Probably the hunt for the reasons for this 
condition should not be confined to the Army 
but an investigation should be made of the 
conditions under which the embryo soldiers 
were reared and tnder which they have lived 
for the past 10 years. 

Until the World War American Armies were 
made up of volunteers and the units formed 
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service. 

- A pride of organization 

rivalry existed between the various units and 
that, together with a continuity which is 
lacking in the present-day Army, made for 


The spirit of former years which encour- 
aged men to do for themselves rather than 
appeal to the Government is now lacking in 
civil life and the multitude of State and Fed- 
eral regulations which hamper individual ef- 
forts has done much to break down initiative 
and encourage a condition which is far from 
the best for a fighting army. 

As more and more restrictions are placed 
upon American life there seems to be less and 
less difference between conditions in the New 
and Old Worlds and boys and men can see 
but little use in the struggle. 

Breaking down of morale comes from closed 
shops, a third-term draft which many be- 
lieve phony, and from the lack of efficiency 
in the national administration. 

Before young America can be aroused to a 
fighting spirit there must be an er.d to broken 
promises in Washington, and a return to the 
former beliefs that an individual makes his 
own bed and should be content to lie in it. 


i 
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Reception Given by the Grand Duchess 
of Luxembourg to Consul George P. 
Waller, Friday, August 8, 1941 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. SOL BLOOM 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 13, 1941 


ADDRESSES BY HER ROYAL. HIGHNESS 
THE GRAND DUCHESS OF LUXEM- 
BOURG; THE HONORABLE ADOLF A, 
BERLE, JR., ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF 
STATE; AND GEORGE PLATT WALLER, 
CHARGE D’AFFAIRES AND UNITED 
STATES CONSUL TO LUXEMBOURG 


Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include therein addresses by Her 
Royal Highness the Grand Duchess of 
Luxembourg; the Honorable Adolf A. 
Berle, Jr., Assistant Secretary of State; 
and Mr. George Platt Waller, Chargé 
d’Affaires and United States consul to 
Luxembourg, at a reception at the Lux- 
embourg Legation, Friday, August 8, 1941, 
in honor of Mr. Waller, who returned to 
the United States on the steamship West 
Point: 

INTRODUCTION BY THE HONORABLE HUGUES LE 
GALLAIS, MINISTER OF LUXEMBOURG 

As Minister uf Luxembourg to the United 
States, I have the high privilege and honor 
to introduce my most gracious sovereign, Her 
Royal Highness the Grand Duchess of 
Luxembourg. 

ADDRESS BY HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE GRAND 
DUCHESS OF LUXEMBOURG 

On the occasion of this reception for Mr. 
George Platt Waller, Chargé d’Affaires and 
consul of the United States to Luxembourg 
from 1931 to 1941, I am happy to be able 
to tell the American people that this official 
of their Government has won the devotion 











the admiration of the entire population 
of the country in which he was stationed. 
Mr. Waller succeeded not only because he 
represented a great friendly power, but be- 
cause he is a man of stout heart and strong 
character who with unrelentless will did 
what he could for the people amongst whom 
he lived for 10 years. He liked them, and 
they liked him; he was their friend and pro- 
tector. Mr. Waller was also ar impartial and 
clear-seeing witness, not only of the crimes 
committed by the German invader against 
the liberties and sacred rights of the Luxem- 
bourg people, but also of their unanimously 
courageous attitude against the oppressor. I 
thank Mr. Waller with al] my heart for this 
testimony given before American public 
opinion and the entire civilized world. It 
gives me a legitimate right to be proud of my 
people, who heroically are enduring a terri- 
ble fate whilst awaiting the hour of libera- 
tion. Mr. Waller has won the eternal grati- 
tude of the Luxembourgers, and they are 
waiting to tell him so themselves—and how 
impatiently. They are fully convinced and 
have absolute faith that with the help of 
Almighty God, Great Britain and her allies 
will win this war and a just peace. 


INTRODUCTION BY THE HONORABLE HUGUES LE 
GALLAIS, MINISTER OF LUXEMBOURG 


Our next speaker will be the Honorable 
Adolf A. Berle, Assistant Secretary of State, 
whom I now have the honor to introduce. 


ADDRESS BY HON. ADOLF A. BERLE, JR., ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY OF STATE 

We meet today in the hospitality of the 
Grand Duchy of Luxembourg, a state which, 
through the endless changes of European his- 
tory, has given an example of devotion to free- 
dom and independence. Let it stand as a 
symbol of the many small nations which 
have mightily contributed to the life of 
Europe. 

Though this small country is today sub- 
merged by irresistible force, we know beyond 
question that the processes of force can cre- 
ate no lasting resuit. Though its civilian 
population is literally enslaved, its mind and 
heart will not and cannot be broken. 

An invading army has seized its territory. 
A conqueror, claiming to establish a “new 
order,” has put its young men to work at 
forced labor; and has taken its girls from 
their homes, has forced them into German 
industry, and proposes to make them, if pos- 
sible, mothers of alien children. This is the 
grim reality behind fine phrases about a “new 
order.” 

Yet there is no shadow of doubt that the 
nations of Europe and the people of Europe, 
great and small, wait only for the opportunity 
to break the chains of this temporary barbar- 
ism and to reestablish the laws and customs 
of civilization. 

My Government is happy in the knowledge 
that the lot of the people of Luxembourg 
has been in some slight degree alleviated by 
the representative there of the Foreign Serv- 
ice of the United States, Consul Waller. 

It is the plan of this Government, when the 
tide of barbarity shall be rolled back, to turn 
the full measure of its economic strength to 
bringing help, relief, and sustenance to the 
tens of millions of families in many countries 
who are now hungry, cold, homeless, sick, 
separated, or in prison by the ruthless act of 
a group of tyrants. 

Out of the shadows there emerge the -ut- 
lines of the world to come. 

In it, small nations will be able to live In 
‘freedom and in peace, in a family of nections 
ruled by law which respects the right of the 
weak as well as the strong. The basis of ex- 
istence must be national. But a necessary 
condition must be a general accord under 
which all countries are assured of participa- 
tion in the economic life of the world, and 
under which all races are assured the right to 
live in conditions of equality and self-respect. 

Modern life has provided the tools, the ca- 
pacity, and the transport which can assure 
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freedom from want. It has created the com- 
munications which can ntee freedom of 
information and of science. It can and must 
create the law which gives freedom from fear. 

In the day of reconstruction the voices of 
those who suffer now will not be forgotten. 
We are bold to think that the sorrow of the 
present is the prelude to a coming age more 
secure, more brilliant, more gracious, and 
more free than any we have yet seen. 


INTRODUCTION BY THE HONORABLE HUGHES LE 
GALLAIS, MINISTER OF LUXEMBOURG 


I have the honor to present my dear col- 
league and friend, Mr. George Platt Waller. 


ADDRESS BY GEORGE PLATT WALLER, CHARGE 
D’AFFAIRES AND UNITED STATES CONSUL TO 
LUXEMBOURG 


Royal Highnesses, Fxcellencies, ladies and 
gentlemen, and my beloved friends in Lux- 
embourg, coming out of the “valley of the 
shadow” into the sunshine of freedom, 
breathing again the air of that liberty which 
Luxembourg has lost for a time, I am almost 
blinded by the radiance and serenity which 
still—thank God—illuminate my beloved 
country. I lack words adequately to express 
the emotion with which I am stirred by the 
gracious and touching welcome which Your 
Royal Highnesses, your Minister, and the 
Grand Ducal Government have bestowed 
upon me. In great truth and deep humility 
I can only say “Non sum dignus.” What 
little I have been privileged to do for my 
country and the Grand Duchy of Luxem- 
bourg has been done with all my heart, and 
oh, how little it has been in comparison with 
all that I would have done had I been able. 
Was it not Browning who said “But a man’s 
reach should exceed his grasp, or what’s a 
Heaven for?” And yet, when I recall the 
glories of the soul which have blossomed un- 
der the plowshare of adversity, I am up- 
lifted and edified by the example of the 
patriotism burning in each Luxembourg 
breast, and I feel that this suffering has not 
been in vain, and that your subjects always 
loving you and cherishing Your Royal High- 
ness’s sacred person ds the symbol of their 
independence and the incarnation of their 
national unity, now feel for their sovereign 
a@ passionate affection verging on the mys- 
tical, a dynamic devotion such as has never 
before animated a people. I need but cite 
the message which I was entrusted to bring 
to you: “Tell our sovereign that we remain 
steadfast; tell her that we thank God that 
she is safe and is guarding the flame of our 
independence on a national altar across the 
seas. Tell her that we will not allow her 
foot to touch the ground when she returns 
with our liberty and happiness. Say unto 
her that we will carry her on. our shoulders 
from Rodange to Luxembourg.” 

Another message, delivered to me at great 
peril scarce 3 weeks ago, says textually, “Be- 
fore quitting our dear country, I beseech 
Your Excellency in the name of all Luxem- 
bourgers true to their democracy, and above 
all, loyal unto death to Her Royal Highness, 
her family, and her government, that in spite 
of all vicissitudes and the persecutions 
wreaked upon us by the oppressor, we will 
ever remain faithful and true. Be our in- 
terpreter near your great President, to thank 
him for the moral support with which he has 
armed us and fortified us in unstinted 
measure up to this day. Thank him, whom 
we consider our liberator-to-be. To this 
great man, and to the American Nation, all 
our thanks, all our sympathy. Useless to 
talk here of our sufferings. Your Excellency 
knows them better than anyone else.” 

My task has not been hard, because I 
loved it. I shared the love and trust of a 
noble people, their sorrows were my sorrows, 
and their hopes and fears were mine. I come 
forth inestimably richer for the experience. 
If the people of Luxembourg are in the valley 
of the shadow; if the sunlight of liberty and 
independence has been taken from them, 
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nevertheless, Ma’m, like our blessed dead, they 
wait in sure and certain hope of a glorious 
resurrection. 





St. Lawrence Waterway and Power 
Development 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 30, 1941 


STATEMENT OF JOHN L. LEWIS, PRESI- 
DENT, UNITED MINE WORKERS OF 
AMERICA 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following state. 
ment by John L. Lewis before the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors: 


I represent the United Mine Workers of 
America, an industrial trade union, devoted 
to the advancement of the economic welfare 
of the men who mine the Nation’s coal. 
While primarily concerned with the develop- 
ment of the bituminous and anthracite in- 
dustries, our union is also dedicated to the 
preservation of American ideals and Ameri- 
can enterprise; all of our efforts being :on- 
fined to true democratic processes. 

Long ago, the United Mine Workers pub- 
licly declared its acceptance of a democratic 
form of government embracing capitalism. 
This acceptance was made in good faith. 
The United Mine Workers have since, on 
occasion, been forced to assume the lead in 
insisting that government and industrialists 
act in intelligent concert—behave like 
statesmen and industrialists should in the 
conduct of our American way of life. We 
are proud of the fact that the United Mine 
Workers have, on numerous occasions, been 
able to demonstrate the practicality of trade- 
union participation in formulating policies 
for the common good of all Americans. 

We believe that all economic planning 
should be predicated on an honest appraisal 
of all undertakings, and the decisions even- 
tually rendered designed to reflect the great- 
est good to the greatest number. 

It is such common-sense reasoning that 
prompts the United Mine Workers at this 
time to register its united opposition against 
the present proposed development of the St. 
Lawrence project, for any and all the pur- 
poses that its proponents assert are based 
on the necessities of the times. 

It is common gossip in the congressionai 
halls, and admitted in editorial comment, 
that the proposed St. Law-ence project, would 
be “kicked out the wind w,” without cere- 
mony, if a sane appraisal and simple eco- 
nomic yardstick cculd be utilized to deter- 
mine its merits. 

Rejected in 1934 as being totaily unneces- 
sary for either power or commerce, it is here 
again in a new dress—patrictism, war-time 
defense. It is being propelled by all the ad- 
jectives known to the seasoned campaigner, 
plus all of the war-time reciiities of an over- 
recruited, high-powered publicity staff. 

The waterway is being paraded as a war- 
time defense “must project.” 

The methods of intimidation being em- 
ployed by its eponsors, are designed to en- 
list and force patriotic pressure, to wilt the 
opponents, alleging that sur foreign foes, 
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real or imaginary, must not learn of any 
disunity in the great preparedness program. 
The new dress of defense necessity is cal- 
culated to lift the proposal from the mire of 
the monstrous and unecenomic and make 
those, who know better, accept it as an es- 
sential arm of national defense. 

The United Mine Workers do not propose 
to be taken in by political pitchmen oper- 
ating under the cloak of defense needs. 

Frankly we do not believe this project has 
any economic warrant in fact. 

The United Mine Workers have a combined 
membership of 600,000 members employed in 
anthracite, bituminous and the by-product 
processing coke plants. 

In 1929 the bituminous industry produced 
534,000,000 tons of coal; in 1940, 453,000,000 
tons, a decrease of 81,000,000, or 15 percent. 
The anthracite produced in 1929, 65,000,000 
tons, which decreased to 51,000,000 tons in 
1940, or 21 percent. 

COAL EFFICIENCY 


American industry enjoys the cheapest coal 
free on board the mines of any nation in the 
world. 

No other American industry has had its 
product so thoroughly and so skillfully tested 
by combustion engineers, chemistry and sci- 
entific research to determine economica] us- 
age to the extent that coal has been examined. 

Fuel consuming efficiency reduced from 170 
pounds in 1920 to 115 pounds in 1939 the coal 
required to haul 1,000 gross tons of railroad 
freight a car-mile. American coal-burning 
roads saved in actual pocket cash on the pro- 
portionate freight hauled, comparable with 
1920 costs, during the 14 years ending with 
1989, the huge sum of $704,000,000, more than 
$50,000,000 the year due solely to improved 
fuel efficiency. 

Kilowatt-hour coal consumption was re- 
duced in the same period from 3.2 pounds to 
14 pounds—56.2 percent. Modern steam 
plants generate a kilowatt-hour on 1 pound 
of coal. 

In the manufacture of steel the amount of 
coking coal necessary to produce a ton of pig 
iron has been reduced since 1918 from 3,577 
pounds to 2,865, or 20 percent. At the same 
time byproduct coke plants have increased 
the recovery of byproducts 18.2 percent. 

Industrial plants and households, through 
the adoption and installation of improved 
equipment—stokers for the most part—have 
likewise recorded savings from 15 to 50 per- 
cent. In the 4 years 1937-40, the labor cost 
of bituminous production decreased, on the 
same wage rates, 16 cents the ton. The econ- 
omies registered in improved combustion of 
coal usage, plus the fact that the man-day 
production of the American coal miner has 
been steadily increasing, due to improved 
mechanized mining methods, constitute an 
impressive march of progress—a noteworthy 
contribution to lessening the cost problems 
of fuel and power of American industry and 
domestic households. 

In the light of these outstanding achieve- 
ments, we do not believe that the coal indus- 
try should be singled out and penalized by 
foolhardy and unnecessary uneconomic com- 
petition, fostered by either the Federal or 
State Governments, and financed without 
warrant from the scant ready money held by 
the taxpayers of the Nation. 

During the past 15 years, the pathway of 
the coal industry has been rather difficult. 
It was a strong breed of determined men who 
found new capital, and kept the industry 
going, despite the fact that the industry 
could not show the loan pattern—3 years’ 
earning record—required by the banking fra- 
ternity as a prerequisite to plant loans. 

The industry is prepared today to do its 
part in meeting all of the fuel requirements 
of the Nation. The courage that was re- 
quired to keep the industry financed and 
Geveloped during the lean days is ready, will- 
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ing, and anxious ‘n fact to prove that coal is 
geared to meet the needs of the Nation, even 
on a greatly sxpandéd wartime basis. 

I do not wish to burden the committee 
with the manifold problems of coal. I do 
want to impress upon the committee the 
fact that following the last World War the 
coal industry paid a terrific price for its ef- 
ficiency. The overdevelopment resulting to 
meet wartime needs was of such magnitude 
that competition ruinous in scope developed 
in the eal” twenties and continued through 
1927-30 when the Nation was enjoying its 
alleged greatest period of prosperity. Simply 
stated, the coal industry was in economic 
chaos when the Nation was wallowing in 
prosperity. 

We have succeeded in restoring economic 
order in the industry. Under the Guffey Coal 
Act we are making great progress toward the 
elimination of cutthroat competition, that 
in the past bankrupted stockholders, im- 
poverished mine workers, and entire mining 
communities. We are hopeful that under 
the regulatory arrangement between the Gov- 
ernment, the coal operators, and mine work- 
ers, in which the public is protected by a 
consumer counsel, financed by a tax on the 
industry, the industry will achieve stabilized 
conditions. 

It is with a full realization of the poverty 
and misery that beset the coal miners of 
the Nation through the long depression 
period, and which extended in coal from 
1925 until now, that we are prompted to be 
alert and opposed to any unnecessary dis- 
placement of coal for production of power 
and heat. 

What good? What benefits can we hope 
for if the Government joins with us on the 
one hand to stabilize the industry and then 
immediately sets about to displace coal for 
the generation of electricity and builds a 
waterway as °n inducement to foreign coals? 
Foreign production enjoys subsidies from 
European governments, both as regards pro- 
duction and transportation. There can be 
no question but that the eventualities of 
this war as r2gards international trade and 
finance will be such that bigger and better 
subventions will be the rule in many foreign 
coal-producing nations. The Canadian mar- 
ket is made tr order for such an uneconomic 
onslaught. 

Canada is geographically linked to Ameri- 
can coal. It is a natural American market. 
American coals used by Canada are, for the 
most part, transported in part or full by 
water transport. 

A deepening of th St. Lawrence Channel 
cannot possibly/help American coal in low- 
ered transportation costs. It will help for- 
eign coal delivery to additional Canadian 
ports and save connecting rail hauls. 

I \-ant to point out to the committee that 
following the last war it was the great hope 
of the Americen coal industry that we would 
be able to develop markets in Central and 
South America to which we had shipped coal 
for the first time during the emergency. 

What a lesson in coal marketing American 
coal operators learned. 

The discovery was made that British and 
German diplomacy had in its grip all of the 
influential business leaders and socialites in 
these nations. They owned the docks and 
the lighters, and, despite the fact that under 
normal freight charges American coal could 
be d2livered cheaper, we could not meet the 
exorbitant docking and lighter charges, com- 
missions of cliques, and return loads, all of 
which spelled finis to American coal-selling 
efforts. These conditions have not been re- 
moved, regardless of what our “Pollyanna” 
trade emissaries report. 

It is a paradox that it is at times cheaper 
tc run a coal mine at a measured loss than to 
close it down. A factory can be locked up, a 
watchman employed, and all expenses pared 
down to taxes and the watchman’s salary. It 
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is different with a coal mine. Steam must be 
maintained. Water must be pumped daily. 
Roadways and roof must be kept in good con- 
dition. Rock and slate falls must be cleared. 

These maintenance costs mount into a 
sizable cost per ton. Foreign mines, especially 
English, have higher maintenance costs based 
on comparable wage rates. Add the advan- 
tages of waived royalties, subventions on 
production and transportation, and you have 
the answer as to why it will be possible for 
foreign coals to be marketed at a loss in the 
Canadian markets. Especially so, when re- 
turn loads of wheat, and manufactured ar- 
ticles are to be had, and on a basis that bor- 
ders on barter. 

We may as well get another fact fixed in 
our minds, now as well as later. From the 
present outlook, Canada will emerge from 
this war period better equipped to compete 
with the United States in many new fields ot 
manufacture. We have already lost our wheat 
and other grain markets to Canada, Australia, 
and the Argentine. Canadian wheat is now 
selling for 30 cents the bushel under Ameri- 
can wheat; Argentine wheat 50 cents under, 
while Argentine corn is going at 26 cents the 
bushel, against our price of 73 cents. Al) of 
the wheat-growing countries are burdened 
with heavy carry-overs. The Rome Institute, 
world-wide wheat authority, asserts that Eu- 
ropean crops, after 2 years of war, will be 
normal and meet all requirements in 1941. 

The only future hope we have of selling 
wheat and grains to other nations lies in our 
continued export subsidies, which must be 
upped and upped beyond the point of reason- 
ableness. Otherwise we are out. The same 
will be true of lard, edible oils from cotton- 
seed and soybeans, meat and canned goods, 
and all other commodities. 

The St. Lawrence waterway will be an in- 
vitation, a new peril, in the barter game for 
other countries to unload whatever they have 
for whatever price or trade. arrangement that 
can be negotiated, in order to maintain ex- 
change money and rates. Let’s not mistake 
this certainty. 

THE TAX TAKE 


While other nations waive royalties, grant 
subventions to their coal industries, American 
coal stands on its own resources, and pays 
from 75 vents to $1.26 the ton in direct and 
hidden taxes, varying with the point of de- 
livery, and on industrial and domestic sizes. 
In the Chicago market, the greatest coal- 
consuming area in the world, domestic coals 
pay an average in direct and hidden taxes of 
$1.26 the ton. All of the above taxes are ex- 
clusive of income taxes on the part of the pro- 
ducing company, distributing agency, retail 
dealer, and employees. These taxes are based 
on the 1940 tax rates, levied by all the tax- 
ing authorities, ranging from property tax to 
sales tax. You gentlemen of the committee 
are quite aware that 1941 will register tax- 
rate increases and that the take will grow 
bigger and bigger in the immediate future. 

Reduced to kilowatt-hours, the tax take 
means that on a basis of from 1 pound to 
1.40 pounds of coal being required to generate 
a kilowatt-hour, that each kilowatt-hour pro- 
duced by coal nets in tax revenue from one- 
thirtieth to one-twelfth of a cent in taxes for 
some tax agency. 

The tax alone from the railroad freight- 
dollar on coal ranges from 20 to 30 cents the 
ton. 

Public utilities consumed 53,000,000 tons of 
coal in 1941, which netted a minimum cf 
$39,000,000 in taxes. The total tax for bitu- 
minous coal in 1940 was at least $475,000,000, 
which includes domestiz sizes and sales taxes 
levied thereon. 

Instead of creating another billion-dollar 
obligation upon which the already overbur- 
dened taxpayers will have to pay interest 
charges—an investment upon which they 
will receive no taxes in return, and which will 











never be self-liquidating—why not use coal 
to provide whatever additional electric power 
may be required? 

You gentlemen of the committee will un- 
doubtedly agree that we are going to need 
more and more taxes to pay the carrying 
charges on the debt that is piling up. 

The hidden and direct taxes levied on coal 
produced and sold are by no means all the 
taxes derived from the industry. For let it 
be known that the strong arm of the tax 
collector stretches out to “pluck”—again by 
direct and hidden taxes—at least one-fifth 
of all the wages paid mine workers, super- 
visory and clerical forces, as well as all other 
salaries necessary to the operating and dis- 
tribution set-up, that must be met out of 
the moneys received from coal sales. 

The wage load for all parties to the pay 
roll in coal, except the retailers, will average 
around $1.75 the ton. Roughly, this would 
mean that in the spending of their wages 
the men employed in the coal industry would 
supply the tax collectors with approximately 
35 cents the ton. On 453,000,000 tons of coal 
the outgo wage-spending taxes would total 
¢175,000,0C0, which added to the four hundred 
and seventy-five million of other direct and 
hidden taxes makes a grand total of 
$632, 90,000. 

American tax coffers benefit by the levy of 
all these taxes on all coal exported to Canada. 
From the ten to fourteen million tons 
shipped to Canada annually, our tax agencies 
are enriched from eighteen to twenty-two 
million dollars. 

Right here I would like to make an inquiry. 

Why is it that public officials, hell-bent on 
fighting public utilities, seldom, if ever, think 
in terms of municipal or Government steam- 
power generating plants—with coal as the 
basic fuel—when they launch these sporadic 
attacks on utility rates? 

Is there something about the political pro- 
posal of using coal to generate electricity that 
makes the proposition of Government owner- 
ship and operation lose its appeal? 

Certainly there is at hand sufficient engi- 
neering opinion to warrant the installation 
of coal-powered steam plants, as against all 
other fuels, as well as most water-power de- 
velopments, as being the most economical of 
operation and the least expensive of con- 
struction, There can be no question as to 
coal being the most economical north of the 
Ohio and east of the Mississippi Rivers. 


SPENDING HAS A LIMITATION SOMEWHERE 


Somewhere along the line of endeavor we 
must face the sad realities of present-day 
spending. The unthinking may be misled by 
propaganda that attempts to convey the 
notion of our never-ending ability to keep up 
our spending spree. But the history of the 
world, the history of this Nation, belies such 
a fallacy. Our Federal Government is now 
spending one-fourth of the national income. 

Spending great sums of money—borrowed 
money—will increase employment, but it will 
not produce stability, nothing self-liquidat- 
ing. In the #nd, the workingman will pay 
the cost. There will be no fooling as to where 
the pay-off will come from. 

There is no use deceiving ourselves about 
fiscal miracles. Especially when they are 
touted as the “real McCoy” by war-preduction 
sponsors to salve the public of newly discov- 
ered economic protective measures, based up- 
on an additional grant of legislative author- 
ity. R 

The aftermath of the present war may find 
the whole world on a semibarter basis, which 
might last for many years to come. We 
may be forced into an international gypsy 
horse-trading economy—who knows? 

EMPLOYMENT 

For every ton of coal displaced by water 
power, one man loses a day’s work. Such 
are the findings of those who have ferreted 
the economic loss in employment. The find- 
ing is based om research by coal associations 
tracing the employment involved in pro- 
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ducing, transporting, and distributing coal 
to the ultimate consumer. The ratio is high- 
er in anthracite. 

There is a great hue and cry at present 
about the 2,000,000 man-days alleged to have 
been lost in defense industries during the 
first 6 months of 1941. What about the loss 
of 13,000,000 man-days if our Canadian coal 
markets are lost for good? Will those same 
anxious folks, who publicly criticize now, 
these same folks whose concern about the 
public welfare lies dormant for the most part 
between wars, be as insistent and appealing 
in the cause of employment for the men who 
stand to lose from five to fifty million man- 
days the year, if the St. Lawrence turns out to 
be all that its sponsors prophesy? 

Shall we purposely plan to increase unem- 
ployment? Shall we provide the makings to 
multiply the woes of the workingman when 
the war 1s terminated? 

Properly and thoroughly unmasked, the 
pending St. Lawrence project will not stand 
the light of careful and penetrating exami- 
nation. : 

Nobody seems to know whether Canada is 
going to ante or not. Canada can renege with- 
out impairing its honor. There is nothing in 
the proposal that makes it compulsory, forc- 
ing Canada to take part, or to spend any 
money. In fact, those who should be in the 
know assert that Canada is just a party to 
the proposal at this time as a wartime tavor— 
window dressing in order that the project's 
sponsors might be better fortified to befuddle 
the American people. 

Furthermore no one seems to know what 
the ultimate cost will be. There cannot be 
at this time a rigid control of prices on mate- 
rials and services. We cannot halt fur the 
building time required the inflationary trend 
in prices. Prices are steadily mounting and 
will continue upward gyrations. Engineering 
dreams and fancies recognize no boundaries 
or limitations when they hook the public 
purse as a backlog angel. 


COST OF COAL IN MANUFACTURE 


Political discussion of water-power devel- 
opments and the general attack on utilities 
have confused the public mind as regards the 
cost of coal in the production of electricity, 
as well as all other American manufacture. 
Industrialists and railroads always emitted a 
loud yelp about coal prices being increased a 
few cents the ton. Generally speaking, the 
public has been misled into believing vhat a 
10-cent-the-ton increase free on board the 
mine on coal means many dollars increase in 
the selling price of an automobile and pro- 
portionate price advances on all other manu- 
factured articles. 

Ten years ago, the Edison Institute ad- 
mitted that if all the coal consumed in the 
generation of electricity, plus freight rates 
averaging around $4.50 the ton delivered, 
were eliminated as a cost factor on household 
consumers’ electric bills, that the annual sav- 
ings to the average householder would not 
be more than $1.20 annually. 

The cost of coal, to coal-burning railroads, 
is only 3.8 percent-of gross revenue. In auto- 
mobile manufacture, the cost is .0019 percent 
to the wholesale selling price; agricultural 
implements, .0038 percent, and in steel, less 
than 4 percent of the selling price. Eliminat- 
ing steel and cement, the composite cost of 
coal for all manufactured products for the 
Nation as a whole is only .0054 percent of the 
average wholesale selling prices. 

This showing of infinitesimal cost of coal 
for fuel and power utilized in manufacture 
and in heating, lighting, and transportation, 
should, in our opinion, invite far-visioned 
statesmen and industrialists to aid in the 
development and enlarged use of coal. Cer- 
tainly, the basic industry of coal offers to 
American transportation, to American work- 
ing men, directly and indirectly, so much em- 
ployment, and tax revenue to the multiple 
tax collecting agencies, that American econ- 
omy can ill afford to do anything which will 
stymie its progress, 
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PROPAGANDA AND PRESSURE 


The stupidity of Government-agency prop- 
aganda in support of the St. Lawrence project, 
and the method of presentment, is almost 
unbelievable. 

I want to take this occation to partially 
analyze the silly statement introduced by 
Chairman Olds, of the United States Power 
Commission, just as Secrerary Kennedy, of 
the United Mine Workers, began to testify 
before this committee. It was well-timed 
and in line with all other propaganda at- 
tempts of certain Government branches to 
discredit all persons offering unfavorable 
testimony against the waterway project. 

The United Mine Workers insist that elec- 
tricity generated by the St Lawrence project 
will displace coal. We contend that for every 
2,000 kilowatt-hours produced by this project, 
1 ton of coal will be displaced. 

We further insist that the power to be gen- 
erated by this project can be produced more 
cheaply by coal in steam plants. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM P. LAMBERTSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 13, 1941 


Mr. LAMBERTSON. Mr. Speaker, 
boys in camp, if you cannot write your 
Congressman, be sure to write your 
mother. 

The House nearly saved the country, 
even if the country did not want to be 
saved. 

The one-fifth who are for war call the 
four-fifths who are against war the “fifth 
column.”—Lindbergh. 

The Japs fail to get Mr. Hull’s idea of 
aggression after seeing our extension to 
the Northeast and the West and our 
threat to the Southeast. 

The 202 is a hint to the world that we 
have the semblance of a democracy yet, 
and that George Washington still lives 
in the hearts of many. 

I give this promise to Kansas First Dis- 
trict people: That if Willkie heads the 
Republican ticket in *44 my name will 
not be on it. I can slop hogs again. 

Our bowing out gives the freezing in of 
cotton and wheat and gives k-ck to the 
grower without penalty the average yield 
and the right to feed the surplus. 

The fact that a third of the opposition 
to the extension of Army service was from 
the east side of the center aisle should be 
an answer to the charge of partisanship. 

The 15-year-old, unshaven son of Con- 
gressman Eryson speaks with the Gov- 
ernor and an ex-Governor of South Caro- 
lina in behalf of his father at joint meet- 
ings for the senatorial election Sep- 
tember 3. 

It comes from good authority that 60 
chaplains are to be sent to Iceland. Reg- 
ulations now call Zor 1,200 men per chap- 
lain. Do you suppose the Crown Prince 
or any of his brothers will winter there? 

The Canada Parliament has adjourned 
and gone home. They have only a 4- 
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months’ conscription and only for home 
duty, and they have declared war. Eng- 
land is praying for the prodigal son down 
here to return and do some fighting. 





The United States 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAM HOBBS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 13, 1941 


POEM BY HORACE C. CARLISLE 


Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following poem by Horace C. 
Carlisle. 


THE UNITED STATES 


Here’s to the North—the imperial North— 
Rich in resources of wonderful worth— 
Out from whose ports pass perpetually forth 
Ships to all parts of the civilized earth, 

Bearing our multiplied products afar— 
Widening, business and furthering trade— 

And bringing back, free from perils of war, 
Earth's foreign treasures in endless parade. 


Long has the North, ‘neath Old Glory un- 
furled, 
Fondly been favored, indeed, ‘by the fates— 
Thru her the foreign commerce of the world 
Follows the lead of the United States; 
For she, responsive, with millions untold, 
From her secure, inexhaustible chest, 
Thru her own Wall Street, has largely con- 
trolled 
Trade in the East and the South and the 
West. 


Here’s to the North—the imperial North— 
When peace is threatened by rumors of 
wars, 
Bravely, but cautiously, rushes she forth 
Under the gleam of the Stripes and the 
Stars; 
Yet, at the feet of the Goddess of Peace, 
Humbly and meekly she watches and 
waits— 
For, all her power and prestige would cease, 
Should peace depart from the United 
States. 


Here’s to the East—to the cuitural East— 
Loveland of learning, and Eden of art— 
Pride of the preacher and prophet and priest— 

Made for the mind. and designed for the 
heart— 
Here, through the years, have America’s youth, 
Treading the trails that the masters have 
trod, 
Drunk from the unfailing fountains of 
truth— 
Fed from the eternal tables of God. 


Here education’s flag first was unfurled, 
Laughing illiterate folly to scorn— 
Here in the wilds of the young western world 
Young education’s school system was born. 
Though intellectual progress advanced 
Slowly at first, her advancement was sure, 
For her high standards were richly enhanced 
By her life motto, “Live, learn, and endure.” 


Here’s to the East—to the cultural East— 
Intellect rules in this wonderful realm— 
Wisdom through knowledge is greatly in- 

creased, 
Always, when character’s hand holds the 
helm, 


When universities learn to put, first, 
Character’s charm-—the true fixer of fates— 

Crime in high places, despised and dispersed, 
Will cease to be in the United States. 


Here's to the West—to the great boundless 
West— 
Wonderful section, too vast to be known— 
Richly endowed, and abundantly blessed 
With Nature’s choicest creations in stone— 
Here fruits and flowers, trees, grasses, and 


grains— 
Animals, reptiles, fish, insects, and birds— 
Prairies and deserts, and mountains and 
plains— 
Are too sublime to be pictures in words. 


Civilization has barely begun 
This wonder region of wealth to explore— 
All she is doing, like all she has done, 
Leaves the big problem unsolved, as of yore. 
Whole generations have sprung up, and 
passed, 
Going the way all the others have gone, 
Since the great West—inconceivably vast— 
To the first pioneers came to be known. 


Here’s to the West—to the great boundless 
West— 
Measureless in her prospective advance— 
Wonderful bargain, the biggest and best— 
Most of it bought for a pittance from 
France. 
Long as continues mankind to increase— 
Long as posterity's seed propagates— 
There will be room for more lovers of peace 
In the great West of the United States. 


Here’s to the South—to the sweet sunny 
South— 
Known as the Union’s insep’rable child— 
Home of the songs from prusperity’s mouth, 
On which the fates have so frequently 
smiled— 
Land where the voice of variety speaks 
Into existence all shades of design, 
Purposed by Nature, which anxiously seeks, 
Through each creation, to please Divine. 


Fanned by the breath of the simmering 
breeze, 
Sifting along through the sun’s silver 
gleam, 
Tremolingly whispering songs to the trees, 
Soft as the silence of memory’s dream— 
Sure as the ebb and the flow of the tide— 
Smoothly the South in her majesty moves 
On toward eternity’s time-end divide, 
Led by the spirit which justice approves. 


Here's to the South—to the sweet sunny 
South— 
Section where summer instinctively dwells; 
Where kindly words flow from many a mouth, 
Fresh from the heart’s inexhaustible wells; 
Where, truly, faith, hope, and charity rest; 
Where hospitality opens her gates; 
Where all is brightest and sweetest and 
best— 
This is the South of the United States. 


Here’s to the States—to the United States— 
Greatest Republic existent on earth, 

On whom the world in expectancy waits 
For safety signals and counsels of worth. 

Long may she live as the safeguard of peace, 
Leading the fight for suppression of wars, 

Over the world may her prestige increase 
As she lifts higher the Stripes and the Stars. 


Until the grave claims its last lonesome guest, 
Buried, unseen, without prophet or priest, 

Until the sun sinks at last in the west, 
Never again to arise in the east, 

Until the moon has been changed into blood, 
Until the ocean has scattered his bars, 

Until the sky has collapsed with a thud, 
May we be true to the Stripes and the Stars. 


Here’s to the States—to the United States— 
Half of whose greatness will never be told. 

Time, in her station, apparently, waits, 
That she may never, no never, grow old. 

On past the better, and up toward the best, 
Is her one slogan, approved by the Fates, 
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Sung through the North and the East and 
the West— 
And through the South of the United 


States. 
—Horace C. Carlisle. 
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Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, well over 
50 percent of America livé on the farm 
or in communities of 5,000 people or less. 
To understand the true heart of America 
and to keep in tune with the sound 
thinking of people who form the real 
backbone of this great Republic, there- 
fore it is necessary to know what is in 
the hearts and minds of the vast major- 
ity of Americans who are not city dwell- 
ers. Probably the best way to know what 
these Americans are thinking and feel- 
ing these days is to examine the home- 
town papers which they read. 

For the information of the Congress 
and the country, Mr. Speaker, I call at- 
tention herewith to three editorials on 
the international situation published by 
the able editors of three of our typical 
weekly newspapers of South Dakota. 
The first is from the pen of Al J. Adams, 
of Sisseton, S. Dak., who presents a 
thought-provoking editorial on the four 
freedoms: 

[From the Sisseton (S. Dak.) Courier] 
THE FOUR FREEDOMS 

There has been a great deal said about the 
“four freedoms” outlined by President Roose- 
velt some time ago, freedoms which embrace 
privileges for which every intelligent human 
being must long. These four freedoms in- 
clude freedom of speech, freedom of religion, 
freedom from want, and freedom from fear. 
They are freedoms which all of us must en- 
dorse, although there has yet no way been 
found by which all of them may be enjoyed 
by every person, even in the freest country 
in the world. Freedom of speech and freedom 
of religion we all have. Freedom from want 
and freedom from fear have not yet come to 
all of us. The economic state of the Nation 
during the past dozen years indicates how 
true is this statement. 

But the discussion of the four freedoms 
has become so general that they bid fair to 
take the place of President Wilson’s Four- 
teen Points enunciated during the last World 
War—and forgotten as soon as the Armistice 
was signed. 

The four freedoms are eminently desirable 
for everyone, everywhere. But they cannot 
be put over by a crusade of knights in shin- 
ing armor. They cannot be assured for peo- 
ple everywhere through the droning of bomb- 
ers and the booming of cannon. 

War always brings, not the four freedoms 
but the four destroyers—death, famine, pes- 
tilence, and collapse. 

The four freedoms have never been forced 
upon any people by force of arms. We 


fought the last war to preserve democracy for 
the world. The result was communism in 
Russia, nazi-ism in Germany, fascism in 
Italy, and a dozen or more little dictator- 





ships scattered over the continent of Europe. 
in the war did not destroy 
the freedom of speech and the freedom of 
worship which our Constitution guarantees, 
but it certainly, in the long run, contributed 
nothing to freedom from fear. 

in a crusade to enforce the four 
freedoms on a continent where human life 
and material wealth are now being destroyed 
day after day, would not establish the four 
freedoms over there but would endanger them 


& 


g 


reverence due our Constitution, but certainly 
freedom from want and freedom from fear 
would be assured us by joining in European 
military adventure. 


Mr. Speaker, the second editorial is 
written by J. G. Nordseth, editor and 
publisher of the Emery Enterprise. Like 
other South Dakota editors, Mr. Nord- 
seth has no liking for nazi-ism, fascism, 
or comtnunism, and like most editors of 
the State he disapproves of any program 
or subterfuge which would again cause 
our boys to fight and die on foreign battle 
fronts. 


[From the Emery (S. Dak.) Enterprise] 
A NEW A. E. F.? 


It is becoming more and more evident that 
despite preelection pledges, we are drifting 
nearer and nearer to a shooting war. The 
United States, with Great Britain, has as- 
sumed joint control of Iceland. It is revealed 
that American workmen are busy helping to 
construct bases in northern Ireland. Our 
patrol boats are said, on good authority, to 
have dropped depth bombs of warning to 
German submarines. 

It has been recommended by our military 
authorities that the law be repealed limiting 
the service of draftees to the Western Hemi- 
sphere. It is said that the circumstances 
may suddenly arise when it will be necessary 
to send these boys to foreign lands. In view 
of all this it may be well to recall an address 
made by President Roosevelt on October 26, 
1939. He is quoted as stating: 

“In and out of Congress we have heard 
orators and commentators and others beating 
their breasts and proclaiming against sending 
the boys of American mothers to fight on the 
battlefields of Europe. That, I do not hesi- 
tate to label as one of the worst fakes in cur- 
rent history. It is a deliberate setting up of 
an imaginary bogeyman. The simple truth 
is that no person in any responsible place in 
the national administration in Washington, 
or in any State government, or in any city 
goverment, or in any county government, has 
ever suggested in any shape, manner, or form 
the remotest possibility of sending the boys 
of American mothers to fight on the battle- 
fields cf Europe. That is why I label that 
argument a shameless and dishonest fake.” 

Since the address from which this para- 
graph was taken was delivered at the New 
York Herald Tribune forum, a year before the 
1940 election, it cannot be dismissed as cam-~ 
paign oratory, and we are not inferring that 
the President would desire this to be done. 
And in a fireside chat delivered December 29, 
1940, the President was quoted in press re- 
leases as stating: 

“There is no demand for sending an Ameri- 
can expeditionary force outside our own 
borders. There is no intention by any mem- 
ber of your Government to send such a force. 
You can, therefore, nail any talk about send- 
ing armies to Europe as deliberate untruth.” 

We take the President at his word. 


The third editorial is from the ¥.amlin 
County Herald-Enterprise, owned and 
edited by Casper Nohner, of Hayti, S. 
Dak. Like most South Dakota editors, 
Mr. Nohner owns and operates his own 
newspaper and has to answer only to his 
own conscience and conform with his 
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own convictions in determining his edi- 
torial policy. Mr. Nohner is a true Amer- 
ican with courage to speak his con- 
victions and with a background of in- 
formation which gives weight to his 
opinions. 

[From the Hamlin County (8S. Dak.) Herald- 

Enterprise] 


President Roosevelt, in his plea for re- 
tention of selective-service men beyond their 
12-month training period, declared Monday 
that the danger to the United States today 
was infinitely greater than it was a year 
ago. He did not say how the danger had 
become aggravated over the year, but he had 
no need to. All who heard him or read his 
statement knew that the situation can be 
laid at the door of a foreign policy that has 
done nothing to keep the Nation out of 
Europe’s embroglio and instead has done 
everything to put us in. Nor did the Presi- 
dent indicate in his speech the extent of the 
Nation’s progress in preparedness. He did 
not say how much of the newly produced 
defense equipment was going to our own 
defense and how much was being diverted 
to Britain, or whether any real effort was 
being made to arm ourselves adequately to 
meet any threatened invasion. 

It would seem that if the emergency is so 
acute as to require us to break our pledge to 
the service men then also it should be our 
primary effort to look to our own immediate 
preparedness first. The truth is that contrary 
to American desires or interests the Nation 
has been edged inch by inch into war the 
while our people have been kept in the dark 
or deluged as to the administration inten- 
tions, until now we stand upon the threshold 
of war, confused, disorganized, and largely 
unprepared but nontheless committed to 
contribute American manpower and resources 
to another futile effort to swing the balance 
in Europe’s age-old economic struggle. When 
the full story of our undercover activity to 
involve the Nation is finally told, it will prove 
a sordid, disillusioning tale, indeed. 


Mr. Speaker, no board of directors or 
business policies determine the editorial 
content of the weekly newspaper of 
America. Mostly owned by the men who 
edit them, they reflect the sentiments of 
their communities and of their editors 
with candor and clarity. It is a good 
practice for all of us these days to read 
the home-town newspapers which circu- 
late in the homes of well over half the 
citizens of America. They may not be as 
sensational or as famous as the great 
metropolitan newspapers but in the ag- 
gregate they are read by a great many 
more people and their editorial influence 
is undoubtedly greater than that of the 
impersonal papers of metropolitan areas. 
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LETTER FROM 8S. WILLSON RICHARDS 





Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following letter: 
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THE Marine News, 
New York, N. Y., July 7, 1941. 
The Honorable JoszpH J. MANSFIELD, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 
My Dear ConcressMAN: You will be inter- 


“ested, we are sure, in this further information 


with respect to the great value the efficient 
Germans place in waterways. 

In the April 30 issue of the Scandinavian 
Shipping Gazette, which reached us almost 
6 weeks late, it is stated that— 

“The port of Vienna is to be made a center 
of greater shipping activity. Before the war 
only about 1,000,000 tons of cargo was han- 
dled via the port of Vienna, but now large 
quays are under construction. The require- 
ments caused by the war and future plans 
have given rise to the great Danube projects. 
Next to the Volga River, the Danube is the 
longest river of Europe, its length being 2,900 
kilometers (the Rhine being 1,320 kilome- 
ters). The Government of the Reich has 
purchased 3 Danubian shipping companies, 
so that they now dispose of about one-sixth 
of the total Danubian lighter fleet of 1,500,- 
009 toms. Many lighters are under construc- 
tion, only 2 types being used—one of 1,000 
tons, the other an oil lighter of 800 tons. 
The river is being regulated, its smallest 
depth being only 2 meters, where it will be 
dredged, and rocks are to be blasted away 
so that the depth will be 24% meters. The 
most dangerous point in the Dan be is the 
fall through the Iron Gate—the pass in the 
Transylvanian Alps between Vienna and the 
Black Sea. Here an enormous lock will take 
the speed off the fall and at the same time 
the current will be utilized by an electric- 
power station to produce 75,000,000 kilowatts. 
Another project is for a waterway to the coal 
fields of upper Silesia, so that the lighters 
can go up the Danube with grain from the 
Balkans and return with coal. The new 
canal is to go from the upper Oder in upper 
Silesia almost to Vienna, and it is to be 
finished in 3 or ¢ years.” 

We reaffirm that America has the greatest 
potential inland and intracoastal waterway 
system on earth; development and expansion 
could make it a priceless national asset. 

Yours very truly, 
S. WiILtson RicHArps, Editor. 





Tolerance and National Defense 
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ADDRESS BY CHAPLAIN MAURICE 8. 
SHEEHY 


Mr. HERRING. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a radio ad- 
dress by Lt. Comdr. Maurice S. Sheehy, 
chaplain of the Naval Air Station at 
Jacksonville, Fla., delivered over the Co- 
lumbia network on August 9, 1941. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


My apology for speaking at a moment 
when feelings are at a high pitch, when peo- 
ple who love peace are called either pro-Nazis 
or warmongers, depending upon the means 
by which peace is to be assured, is simply 
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this: Five times during the course of a few 
weeks it was my duty, as their chaplain, to 
assist young men terribly injured face the 
possibility of death. It is not a pleasant 
thing to see a young man die, even when he 
dies in the noblest of all endeavors. When 
his concern in dying is chiefly for his loved 
ones and his country, then death is not such 
a dreadful visitor. Two of these young men 
did not die. Undaunted by their broken 
bones, they now eagerly await the hour when 
they may return to their squadrons. Dorothy 
Thompson a few days ago wrote a panegyric 
of the youth of England in the R.A. F. May 
I recall in passing that we have the same 
heroic mold in our own backyard. 

Loyalty to these young men and to the 
cause they serve impels me to speak tonight. 
If the spirit of the young men of the naval 
air station at Jacksonville is typical, as I 
believe it is, our youth will not fail America. 

But the question which disturbs me is: 
Are the American people loyal to those who 
are risking their lives for its security? 

There is no need to circulate inane ques- 
tionnaires among these young men asking 
such questions as “Do you want peace or 
war?” They all want peace. But they all 
have read of the march of Nazi legions closer 
and closer to this hemisphere, and they have 
heard that almost 20 nations have lost their 
sovereignty within 2 years. The words of 
Vice President Wallace uttered at Burlington, 
Towa, 10 days ago find an echo in most of us: 

“Only by developing our might to the ut- 
most; only by demonstrating through every 
action and attitude that we are completely 
willing to go to war if necessary, is there any 
chance for that peace which we so earnestly 
desire. * * * The preservation of liberty 
depends upon us. We must not fail.” 

The greatest threat to our defense pro- 
gram is not now the obstruction of pro- 
duction lines or strikes or the possible sabo- 
tage of ships or planes. More important 
than these is what is going on in the minds 
and hearts of our youth. The great threat 
to their morale lies in the confusion and the 
indifference of certain segments of our people. 
This condition recalls the words of. Pope Pius 
XII in his Easter message of 1939: 

“How can there be real and solid peace 
while even men with a common nationality, 
heedless of their common stock or their 
common fatherland, are torn apart and kept 
asunder by intrigues and dissensions and the 
interests of factions?” 

A few days ago that brilliant journalist, 
Walter Lippmann, wrote an article on Col- 
liding Opinions. In it he recognizes the fact 
that the present world conflict is a war not 
only of force but of ideas. He roughly divides 
the conflicting parties of our country into 
two categories; first, those who point the 
finger of suspicion at the leaders of our 
Government as if they were tricking us 
into war, and, second, those who interpret 
the march of aggressor nations as the real 
threat to the security of this Nation. 

I am not entirely free to choose as between 
these two schools of thought. I am a mem- 
ber of the faculty of the Catholic University 
of America. Recently the rector of the uni- 
versity proclaimed a policy to which I give 
wholehearted assent: 

“In civil affairs, the university is pledged 
to fullest cooperation with the Federal au- 
thorities set up by the people for their con- 
stitutional government. * * * Those in 
authority, executive, legislative, and ju- 
dicial, are charged with the most grave re- 
sponsibility. We can have no part with 


those who doubt that this grave responsi- 
bility is carried by those in power with con- 
scientious and untiring effort to fulfill their 
mandate from the people.” 

May I recall that it was the duly elected 
legislators who, after long and serious debate, 
summoned from their homes and loved ones 


almost 2,000,000 young men? Had not the 
conscription law been passed, we would have 
no voice in world affairs, no obstacle to im- 
pede the dagger aimed at our very life. And 
our Nation would be as a house built upon 
sand. 

May I go a bit further than did Bishop Cor- 
rigan in his admirable statement. Ours is 
one of the few decent governments left in 
the world. True, in our past history there 
have been some ugly pages, our treatment 
of the Indian and the Negro, our seizure of 
territory by force almost a century ago, our 
hasty involvement in the Spanish-American 
War. But today this country has no plan of 
territorial thievery, no lust for conquest, no 
desire to execute the suggestion made re- 
cently that we ape Hitler in setting up 
puppet governments. 

Our decency as a nation is mirrored in our 
condemnation of the international piracy of 
Japan, Italy, and Germany. The same held 
for Russia, whose illicit alliance with Hitler 
begot the war, as I recalled over this network 
in November 1939. Communism is a stench 
to those who love freedom. The people of 
Russia have been ignorant of those funda- 
mental truths on which lasting civilization 
is built. But they are now, at this moment, 
defending their homes and their children. 
Communism has been given a rebirth in the 
world by Hitler who has given unity of effort 
to a nation fast falling into decay. 

Our national leaders in their effort to pro- 
tect America have had a foreign policy thrust 
upon them not of their own choosing. We 
Americans abhor the thought of clasping a 
bloody hand. But we can and do sympathize 
with the purpose of those defending their 
native land. 

I repeat that ours is a decent Government. 
Our national conscience has never been more 
sensitive than it is at present. We have 
been honest. We make no pretense of neu- 
trality. We have been generous to a fault. 
We have been courageous. Our youth will 
give more than years if necessary to protect 
those freedoms which are dearer than life. 

One of those freedoms was stressed by 
Presiden* Roosevelt on January 4, 1939, in his 
message to Congress: 

“Storms from abroad directly challenge 
three institutions indispensable to Americans, 
now as always. The first is religion. It is 
the source of the other two—democracy and 
international good faith. Religion, by teach- 
ing man his relationship to God, gives the 
individual a sense of his own dignity and 
teaches him to respect himself by respecting 
his neighbors.” 

Are these words idle oratory? If you think 
so, read The Persecution of the Church Under 
the Third Reich, or the series of articles ap- 
pearing recently in the Florida Catholic on 
the brutal suppression of religion by the 
Nazis in Poland. More inhuman bestiality 
has never been recorded than that perpe- 
trated by Hitler’s legions, whom he suddenly 
calls to a so-called holy war with communism. 
Let him who is without sin cast the first 
stone. 

Within our camps men of all faiths— 
Catholic, Protestant, and Jewish—are work- 
ing side by side in their consecration of duty. 
Is it too much to ask that those not in the 
service do likewise? 

The finest example of interfaith unity 
begotten by this war has been manifest in 
England. Dare I recall, without being called 
a@ warmonger, the five points outlined by 
Pope Pius XII for a just and honorable 
peace on Christmas Eve 1939? 

The first is the right to life and independ- 
ence of all nations, great and small. 

The second is the cessation of the race for 
armaments, 

The third is a juridical institution to guar- 
antee the fulfillment of treaties. 
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The fourth is respect for the rights of 
racial minorities. 

The fifth is acceptance of the law of 
God, and of the spirit of justice and universal 
aoe ty as the basis for international rela- 

ons. 

Needless to state, Germany ignored—nay, 
even refused—to permit these conditions of 
peace to be printed. “The right to life and 
independence of all nations.” Why, that 
would mean that Poland must be free, and 
Denmark, and Norway, and Albania, and 
Greece. So the Nazis suppressed this mes- 
sage. 

In England, this message did appear. 
There Protestant leaders, recognizing its 
merit, initiated, along with that great pre- 
late, Cardinal Hinsley, the organization 
known as the Sword of the Spirit. The 
Established Church of England, the Free 
Churches, and the Catholic Church joined in 
proclaiming the principles of a true and last- 
ing peace. 

Has not the day come for all Americans— 
Baptist, Methodist, Presbyterian, Episco- 
palian, Lutheran—for all, Protestant, Jewish, 
and Catholic to declare publicly their al- 
legiance to these principles? United in the 
Sword of the Spirit, under the God from 
whom comes all freedom, we can do two 
things: We shall give the dictators pause for 
meditation; and we shall give the young men 
in our camps the inspiration of a united and 
devoted support. 

As a Catholic, I am saddened by those 
organs of hate which have enrolled them- 
selves under the leadership of anti-Ameri- 
can forces. Some so-called religious papers 
are so bitterly opposed to our Government 
that it is incredible that they should long be 
allowed to vomit their spleen upon the youth 
of our land. One paper, stealthily and fur- 
tively, has begun a campaign to besmirch 
the good name of a bishop, among the priests 
of his own diocese. Recently a group of al- 
legedly Catholic laymen publicized a message 
sent to all the bishops, impugning the good 
faith of one who also sustained the proposi- 
tion that our foreign policy was based firmly 
on moral law. I wonder why that committee 
did not dare to publish the responses of the 
members of the hierarchy? 

We Catholics have been taught to render 
to Caesar the things that are Caesar’s and to 
God the things that are God’s. I do not 
pretend to be an official spokesman for the 
church in this country but I do say most 
emphatically that the rank and file of both 
the leadership and the followership of the 
Catholic church is solidly behind our Gov- 
ernment in its effort to stop the onrushing 
tide of Nazi tyranny. Catholic loyalty is not 
expressed merely in words. Secretary of War 
Baker pointed out in the last war that the 
number of Catholic volunteers was far 
greater than the proportion of Catholic num- 
bers. In the naval station where I am privi- 
leged to serve as chaplain, the same holds 
true. In behalf of these young men, and as 
their pastor, I wish, since he is getting many 
messages, to address a few words to our Com- 
mander in Chief: 

“Mr. President, receive from us the tribute 
of our prayers and our loyalty. In your 
hands today may lie the hopes of the human 
race. We know that you, who have conse- 
crated from the moment of its inception your 
Presidency to the God of justice will not fail 
us. We are but a handful of the millions who 
give you richly deserved support. In this 
critical hour, we believe that no hearts are 
more loyal to our country than Catholic 
hearts, that no tongues speak more sincerely 
its praises than Catholic tongues and we 
Catholics who love our country next to our 
God, with strong and willing hands, under 
your leadership, will protect by our lives if 
necessary, its laws, its institutions, its liber- 
ties. God be with you in this hour.” 
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Mr. DISNEY. Mr. Speaker, there has 
been so much confusion and false propa- 
ganda on the proposal to require husband 
and wife to file joint tax returns that I 
believe a restatement of the proposition 
for the record may be useful. To state 
it quite simply, the issue is that of tax 
payment as against tax avoidance—tax 
favoritism for a few as against tax equal- 
ity for the many. 

The substance and much of the form 
of my speech on the floor of the House 
on August 1 is contained in these re- 
marks. 

The problem is not technical or hard to 
understand. Stated quite simply, it is 
this: 


In any of the 48 States husbands and 
wives can give income-producing prop- 
erty, like real estate, stocks and bonds, 
and so forth, to each other, thus dividing 
their property between them for the 
avoidance of surtaxes. 

In the community-property States, 8 
in number, husband and wife may divide 
their salaries and personal earnings and 
thus avoid surtaxes. In the other 40 
States this cannot be done. 

In no State does the proposal affect 
an income of less than $4,000. 

The practical effect in figures is this: 
Suppose a husband is earning $5,000 in 
a@ community-property State and gives 
his wife one-half of his salary. The tax 
on the $5,000 would be $308 and the tax 
on the two $2,500 items would be $275, 
thus accomplishing an avoidance of $33, 
which the other taxpayers have to take 
up—both income-tax payers and excise- 
tax payers. This cannot be done in the 
other 40 States. 

If a man’s salary is $10,000, there is a 
tax of $1,166. Divided equally with his 
wife into two $5,000 items, the tax is $880, 
a tax avoidance of $286, which the other 
taxpayers have to take up. 

If his income is $50,000, the tax is ap- 
-proximately $20,000. Divided equally 
with his wife the tax is about $13,000, 
leaving a tax avoidance of $7,000, which 
the other taxpayers have to take up. 

As I said, this can be accomplished on 
salaries and personal earnings in com- 
munity-property States, but not in the 
other 40 States. 

But in all the States the income-pro- 
ducing property can be transferred be- 
tween the spouses, a gift tax paid only 
once, and thereafter the legal avoidance 
of taxes goes on each year. To use the 
same examples, if the husband with the 
$50,000 income from real estate, stocks, 
and bonds, and so forth, decides to avoid 
surtaxes, he can give half of it to his 
wife, pay the gift tax only once, and 
avoid $7,000 per year in taxes. 
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Another phase of this situation, mak- 
ing for tax favoritism and legal tax 
avoidance, is this: 

If husband and wife have income, say, 
of equal amount of $25,000 each and the 
husband—or wife—takes a net loss of 
$25,000 for a given year, they may make 
a joint return, and the ene spouses’s loss 
of $25,000 may be offset against the other 
spouse’s income of $25,000 and they pay 
no tax whatever. The proposal for joint 
returns for all husbands and wives would 
close this tax-avoidance loophole. 

The Secretary of the Treasury has 
stated that since 1932 gifts to the amount 
of at least $7,500,000,00C have been made 
in the United States. People do not give 
their money or income to strangers, so, 
obviously, this $7,500,000,000 in gifts is 
chiefly composed of family transfers, 
making possible tax avoidance. The 
Treasury estimates that the tax avoid- 
ance is $323,000,000 annually. 

Who gets the benefit of this tax avoid- 
ance? The figures show that 5.77 per- 
cent of the people make separate returns, 
so this small percentage benefits. Who 
takes up the slack? Who stands the loss? 
Of course, the other 94.23 percent of 
income-tax payers, as well as the vast 
army of excise-tax payers, pay the taxes 
which the 5.77 percent legally avoid 
under the present law. The proposal 
for joint returns for husband and wife 
cures this situation. 

I share the view expressed in this de- 
bate on the subject of nondefense appro- 
priations. In my opinion, Secretary 
Morgenthau’s advice to cut out a billion 
dollars on nondefense was sound. If 
this had been done, many rates could 
have been made substantially lower and 
some excise taxes on the people’s goods 
left off. No one in a position of power- 
ful authority made the slightest effort to 
put the advice of the chief fiscal officer 
of the Nation into action. I made such 
a motion in the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, but since the Ways and Means 
Committee has no jurisdiction on such 
appropriations a point of order was 
properly sustained. Under the rules of 
the House, amendments for cuts in ap- 
propriations cannot be offered in this 
bill in the National Congress, even in 
the case of an emergency as great as 
war, The whole Budget is not intelli- 
gently considered. The Appropriations 
Committee spends the money as it pleases 
without regard to the Ways and Means 
Committee, which is required to raise it. 
The two committees are poles apart. As 
has been said by the press on the subject 
of the point of order, it appears that 
“saving is not germane to spending.” 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield for an 
observation? 

Mr. DISNEY. I yield. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speak- 
er, the gentleman has yielded to me, 
and I want to direct the attention of the 
Committee to the fact that the gentle- 
man is speaking of the fact that there is 
not a proper coordination between the 
committee that raises the revenue and 
the committees that have to do with the 
expenditure of the money. I beg my 
colleagues to pay attention. 
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Mr. DISNEY. My other remarks on 
this subject will be very brief, because I 
want to go into the subject of mandatory 
returns by husband and wife. 

Congress appears to be the only place 
on the face of the earth where the spend- 
ing organization is completely divorced 
from the tax-raising or income-produc- 
ing organization. Up to the time of the 
War between the States the Ways and 
Means Committee raised the money and 
spent the money. Since that time we 
have had the Appropriations Committee, 
on the one hand, spending the money, 
and the Ways and Means Committee, on 
the other hand, raising the money, and 
the composite brain of the Congress has 
nothing to do with any intelligent co- 
ordination between these two committees 
under the rules of the House and the 
rules of the Senate. Something ought 
to be done about it. 

I remember quite well when the distin- 
guished gentleman from New York [Mr. 
TaBER] offered an amendment to cut the 
W. P. A. appropriation to $500,000,000. 
Seven of us out of 435 in this House stood 
up to support him on it. Likewise, many 
other instances which we all know about. 

Now, coming back to this subject of 
mandatory joint returns. There has 
been such a welter of confusion engen- 
dered with all the propaganda spread 
that I feel the proposal should be re- 
stated. I hope the Members have read 
this report. It is enlightening, and it is 
specifically definite on this subject. I 
think I can explain it. 

Succinctly the issue involved is: Shall 
5.77 percent of the people filing tax re- 
turns be permitted to file separate re- 
turns, thereby defeating surtaxes, and 
shall the remaining 94.23 percent of the 
people filing tax returns continue to be 
required to take up the slack and pay 
the taxes—along with the other taxpay- 
ers—which the 5.77 percent avoid? This 
is the sole issue in this controversy. The 
issue is the age-old issue between tax- 
paying and tax avoidance, between those 
who pay their taxes and those who legally 
avoid a portion of the general taxation. 

To understand this problem clearly 
you must know the facts. In 8 States— 
1 of them my own—earned income, such 
as salaries and wages, may be divided 
between husband and wife, and surtax 
thereby avoided. In the remaining 40 
States-assignments or gifts of salary or 
wages—even by antenuptial agree- 
ment—cannot be legally recognized for 
the avoidance of the surtax under the 
Federal statutes. This arises by reason 
of the community-property laws of 8 
States; but in all 48 of the States divi- 
sion of income-producing property, like 
land, stocks, and bonds and royalties, and 
so forth, are and must. be under the pres- 
ent law accepted by the Federal Treas- 
ury, even though the specific purpose 
of division of the property is for legal 
tax avoidance. To state it concretely, 
in community-property States a single 
individual with a $10,000 salary would 
pay a tax of $1,166, but in the commu- 
nity-property States the husband may 
divide this $10,000 salary with his wife, or 
the wife divide hers with the husband, 
and they each pay a tax on $5,000, or 
both pay a total of $880. thus avoiding 
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$286 in taxes, while just across the State 
line in a non-community-property State 
a husband and wife similarly situated 
’ cannot divide the husband’s salary and 
cannot legally avoid paying the $1,186; 
but in all States income-producing prop- 
erty may be divided and similar tax 
avoidance be accomplished. 

The process of the division of prop- 
erty for the avoidance of surtaxes is 
simple. Husband or wife gives to the 
other spouse income-producing property, 
pays the gift tax, and the income may 
then be separately reported and high 
surtaxes avoided. Since 1932 taxable 
gifts and tax-free gifts have amounted to 
shout $7,500,000,000, and the committee 
feels that a great portion of this amount 
involves family transfers. 

Who takes up the slack? Who pays 
the bill? Who pays the taxes thus 
avoided? Who, if this measure fails, 
will pay the $323,000,000 involved? Who 
will pay the taxes avoided by the 5.77 
percent of the folks filing tax returns? 
Reason becomes arithmetic, and we are 
confronted with the bald injustice that 
the 94 percent of the taxpayers take up 
the slack, they pay the taxes for the 
tax avoiders. They, and the folks who 
have hidden taxes upon hidden taxes 
heaped upon them, such folks who do 
not take advantage of separate returns 
and the people who do not file returns, 
the smaller taxpayers who pay the excise 
taxes, will pay the bill for the 5 percent. 

Now we must inquire whether or not 
this proposition is morally right. I urge 
upon you, if you have not already read 
them, the nine reasons stated on pages 
13 and 14 of this report, where it is 
stated: " 

It is the opinion of your committee that 
division of income between husband and 
wife as a tax-saving device has no equitable 
basis. It results in an unequal distribution 
of the tax burden as between families simi- 
larly situated. The joint-return proposal 
will overcome the inequities referred to and 
will result in a more equitable distribution 
of the tax burden. It appears proper to treat 
husbands and wives as taxable units for pur- 
poses of the Federal income tax. 


I recall that in the discussion of the 
social-security bill, our distinguished floor 
leader the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. McCormack] many times re- 
ferred to the family as a unit. That is 
the principle upon which depends the 
Social Security Act under which we are 
now operating—that the family is the 
unit. 

Let me cite you an instance. Your at- 
tention was distracted from this first 
paragraph in the committee’s nine sug- 
gestions why this should be.the law, re- 
ferring to the differentiation in the tax 
burden as between families similarly sit- 
uated. 

A certain gentleman upon hearing this 


proposal said to me—and this is directed" 


to the special attention of the gentle- 
woman from Massachusetts [Mrs. Roc- 
EFsS]—“I make $40,000 a year. I earn it. 
My wife has a $6,000 income from invest- 
ments which she inherited. Are you go- 
ing to make me pay her taxes?” 


I said, “The proposal is not that. She 


pays her own taxes and you pay your own 
taxes in proportion to the total income. 
That is the basis upon which it is fig- 
ured.” 


“Won’t my wife have to pay more 
taxes?” 

“Yes; some,” I replied. “We are going 
to calculate both of your taxes on the 
basis of your total income of $46,000.” 
pit replied, “That is unfair and un- 

I said, “What about the gentleman 
who lives down the street from you, in 
the next block, whose wife has no in- 
dependent income, but who himself 
earns $46,000 a year? He pays on a 
$46,000 base. Does he not have to pay 
his taxes, both normal and surtax, on 
the $46,000 base, while you and your wife, 
by your divided returns, avoid some sur- 


taxes?” 

Finally he said to me, “I see the justice 
and the propriety of this proposal. 
wife’s income certainly adds to the fam- 
ily income. To do as we have been doing 
is unfair to the man with the $46,000 in- 
come down the street, whose wife has no 
independent income.” 

Let us go to the other extreme. About 
the same time I had an interview with a 
marine sergeant from Tulsa stationed out 
here at Quantico. He told me that out 
of his salary of $66 a month, $6 went to 
the support of his widowed mother, $25 
was the lowest rent he could find for a 
piace to keep his wife and two babies, and 
the milk bill for his little family amounted 
to abou* $10 a month. 

I asked him what he got out of his 
salary, and he as pleasantly as the rich 
man replied, “Cigarette money; but I 
have my wife and babies.” 

We have a precedent for this proposal, 
a precedent that is based on our form of 
civilization, a precedent springing from 
another Anglo-Saxon nation, a nation of 
the same language, with like customs, a 
democratic nation, a nation with laws 
like ours in most respects. England has 
had this provision since 1914 and has 
found its practical effect is to prevent 
legal tax avoidance and to make for tax 
equality, that it prevents a small number 
of people from having a tax advantage 
over the larger portion. 

The report of the Royal Commission 
appointed to investigate this subject in 
1920 reads in part as follows: 

The aggregation for income-tax purposes 
of the income of husband and wife is not 
dependent upon any medieval conception of 
the subordination of women, nor is it a ques- 
tion of sex disability, since either partner 
can claim separate assessment and separate 
collection. The incomes are aggregated be- 
cause the law of taxable capacity is the su- 
preme law in matters of taxation, and tax- 
able capacity is, in fact, found to depend 
upon the amount of the income that accrues 
to the married pair, and not upon the way 
in which that income happens fortuitously 
to be cwned by the members of the union. 
It is beyond question that in the immense 
majority of cases where the wife has separate 
means she contributes to the comm n purse, 
either by actual merger of her income with 
her husband’s, or by bearing expenses which 
in less fortunate households fall upon the 
husband. 

We have given a great deal of time and 
attention to this subject and have considered 
with the utmost care all the arguments that 
have been put before us, and we have been 
forced to the conclusion that the grievance 
complained of is more vocal than real, in 
other words, that it is a grievance rather 
than a hardship. We therefore recommend 
that the aggregation of the incomes of wife 
and husband should coniinue to be the rule. 
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With reference to this twaddle about 
loss of women’s rights and that this pro- 
vision will put a premium upon divorce 
and a penalty on marriage, that it would 
cut down the birth rate and so forth, the 
Royal Commission dignifies that argu- 
ment by one sentence as follows: 

The statement is also made that the 
method of assessment imposes a penalty on 
marriage. 


Of course, we are nct kound by what 
England and Canada do, but we should 
be impelled by the dictators of common 
sense, fair play, and justice between man 
and man, between taxLayer and tax- 
payer, rich and poor alike. 

It may be claimed that the civil law 
gives certain rights. This is the law in 
France and I think in Spain. 

I do not want to be tedious, but I do 
want to redirect your attention to these 
nine points raised by the committee. 
Surely you will not overlook reading them. 

The second point is— 

It removes the discrimination under the 
present law against earned income in favor 
of investment income. - 


That is what it is, a discrimination 
when in 40 States you cannot divide your 
income with your wife and in 8 States 
you can. 

Our distinguished friend the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr, Jenkins] yesterday took 
the side of the 5-percent group. but on 
page 6469 in Chairman DovucutTon’s ad- 
dress you will find that in Mr, JENKINS’ 
great State of Ohio, out of 330,967 tax 
returns, 12,565 filed separate returns. In 
other words, 3.7 percent in Ohio got the 
tax advantage, the 12,000 are enjoy'ng a 
special tax privilege that the other folks 
are paying for, the others who filed re- 
turns and those who are paying only ex- 
cise taxes. Ninety-six and three-tenths 
percent of the 330,000 in Ohio had to 
contribute more taxes in order that the 
12,000 might enjoy their privilege of tax 
avoidance. 

I wonder now why our good friend 
from Ohio, and others similarly situated, 
will not heed the warning that is con- 
tained in these figures and in the figures 
shown at page 16 of the report, which 
gives the information to you with respect 
to every State of the Union. You only 
have to look at the table to find it. 

In my own State of Oklahoma these 
are the figures: Out of 32,542 returns filed 
by income-tax payers in 1938, 1,680 filed 
separate returns. In other words, 5 per- 
cent got a tax advantage against the 
other 95 percent, and against the payers 
of Federal excise taxes and State sales 
taxes. 

As another specific instance, Chairman 
DovucuHTon received a letter from a widow 
that teems with the personal element. I 
take the privilege granted by him to read 
it. This ought to interest you ladies, as 
well as you men, and it ought to interest 
everyone who is interested in plain, 
square, fair justice between taxpayers. I 
will read the letter: 

Iam a widow—lI have been for 2 years. The 
income that was “ours” and returned sepa- 
rately, at my husband's death became “my” 
income and was shot immediately into the 
higher bracket. This, although there was no 
longer any earning capacity in our family. 
Both my children are minors. I note that 
probably I can expect exemption for only one 











child in the tax scheme. This, too, although 
there is not any longer any earning capacity 
or prospect of any better income or living by 
virtue of the fact that my husband is dead. 
It seems to me that if a widow can accept, 
without complaint, and gladly because of 
the necessity, such increase in her taxes, two 
people spared each other’s love and compan- 
ionship can adjust their living to the neces- 
sity of their country. If they were not for- 
tunate in having a much more than average 
living, they would not have the tax to pay. 

As for those couples who threaten divorce 
if their incomes are combined for tax pur- 
poses, I hope the Government in all sincerity 
will tell them to get their divorces. Neither 
their children nor the spirituality of their 
country will be served by the continued 
mating of two people held together by such 
ignoble motives. The satisfaction will be 
small should they admit it, or the spending 
of the dollars saved to themselves by failing 
their country in this, its hour of need. 

As for the poor man who dreads his wife 
knowing what his real income is—and there 
have been some instances like that suggested 
to the committee—he must be pretty miser- 
able already and much as a humane Con- 
gressman would like to keep from increasing 
his misery by forcing an exposé of his valiant 
efforts to provide for his family’s future, I 
should think his plight would have to be 
his sacrifice to his country. 


Mr. Speaker, the suggestion is made 
by the gentleman from California [Mr. 
Buck! about two sisters. Each acquired 
by inheritance or gift from their father 
a certain amount of money. One of them 
is married to a husband who is making a 
large income. The other is single. The 
single daughter will be taxed only upon 
the income from the $20,000 which she 
inherited, while the married daughter 
will pay an income tax on the income 
from the $20,000 she received plus the 
earnings of her husband. Has not the 
married sister a greater ability to pay 
than the single sister? She not only has 
the income from the $20,000 but she also 
has that of her husband, who is earning 
a substantial income. The taxable ca- 
pacity of that family is much greater as 
compared with the taxable capacity of 
the single sister, whose only income is 
from the $20,000. I can well understand 
that the single sister would be willing to 
assume a greater tax burden, if she could 
be placed in the same status with her 
married sister. Suppose her husband 
has millicns. Furthermore, why should 
a family of that taxability be favored 
over a family where all of the income is 
earned by the husband? To go back to 
the illustration about the $46,000 man, 
why should that family be favored in that 
manner? Existing law places the other 
family in a much less favorable status. 
Yet each family has the same tax-paying 
ability. We certainly should not treat 
families differently because of the way 
the income happens to be happily or for- 
tuitously obtained by the members of 
this union. 

Mr. Speaker, I have more material 
than I shall be able to use in the time 
allotted to me. The gentleman from 
Texas, Judge Sumners, whose opinion we 
all rely upon on legal matters, inquires as 
to the constitutionality of this proposal. 

He wants to know, has the Federal 
Government the power to pass this kind 
of a statute? 

Do the State constitutions and statutes 
prevent and make unconstitutional this 
proposed exercise of power by the Federal 
Government? 
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It has been pointed out that the con- 
stitution of some of the community-prop- 
erty States make provision for the com- 
munity-property system and declare that 
that system is forever the law by the 
basis of property laws regarding husband 
and wife within that State. It is urged, 
further, that any Federal enactment 
which does not give proper weight to the 
provisions of such State constitutions 
and laws under the Federal Constitution 
would be unconstitutional. 

Now, have any of you recently read the 
sixth article to the Federal Constitution? 
It reads like this: 

This Constitution and the laws of the 
United States which shall be made in pur- 
suance thereof, and all treaties made, or 
which shall be made, under the authority of 
the United States, shall be the supreme law 
of the land; and the judges in every State 
shall be bound thereby, anything in the Con- 
stitution or laws of any State to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. 


An illustration of the supremacy of 
the Federal Constitution and the revenue 
laws and under which particularly per- 
tains in this regard, as a parallel, may 
be found in the Burk-Waggoner case, a 
Texas case. 

Now, it was said yesterday that to pass 
this upsets all the law in the community- 
property States; the law of wills, and so 
forth. The gentleman from Washington 
[Mr. Macnuson] rather amplified on that 
subject. But it does not do that. This 
is only for Federal tax purposes. It dis- 
rupts no other rule cf law. For Federal 
tax purposes the Federal law, in my 
judgment, is supreme. 

For instance, in the Hamel case, in- 
volving the sale of oil under royalty con- 
tract, under the law of Texas that was a 
sale of the oil in place. The taxpayer 
took the view that the capital-gains tax 
was all he was required to pay. The de- 
partment took the view that this was in 
the nature of royalty income and subject 
to income tax. The Supreme Court held 
with the department’s view, to the effect 
that this was income. It did not have to 
set aside the law of Texas, holding that 
this was a sale of oil in place. It re- 
mained the law for State purposes, and 
still is the law; but for Federal income- 
tax purposes the law of Texas was super- 
seded by the Federal income-tax law. 

The Supreme Court in another case 
made this discussion: 

The power of Congress so to tax associations 
is not affected by the fact that, under the 
law of a particular State, the association can- 
not hold title to property, or that its share- 
holders are -_ndividually liable for the associa- 
tion’s debts, or that it is not recognized as a 
legal entity. Neither the conception of un- 
incorporated associations providing under the 
local law, nor the reation under the law of 
the association to its shareholders, nor their 
relation to each other and to outsiders, is of 
legal significance as bearing upon the power 
of Congress to determine how and at what 
rate the income of the joint enterprise shall 
be taxed. 


Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Will the 
gentleman incorporate the citation in his 
remarks? 


Mr. DISNEY. Yes. That is Two Hun- 


dred and Sixty-ninth United States Re- 
ports, at page 110. 

This decision demonstrates in like 
fashion that community-property laws of 
the various States cannot in any fashion 
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restrict. the Congress of the United States 
from determining the rate at which a 
married couple should be taxed. 

The Supreme Court, in an increasing 
variety of cases, has called attention to 
the fact that the unity of family may be 
recognized by Congress as such in Federal 
revenue acts. The Supreme Court has 
gone further than is proposed in this 
bill, for it taxes the husband’s income 
which belonged to his wife, merely be- 
cause he possessed some control over the 
property from which that income was 
derived, although such control would 
not permit him to obtain that income. 

After the Robbins case in California, 
holding that a wife did not have a vested 
right in the community property, but 
only a mere expectancy, the legislature 
—— the law giving the spouse a vested 
right. 

Let us go further on that suggestion. 
Let us suppose that New York passes 
a community-property law. Oklahoma 
passed it in self-defense, because wealthy 
people were leaving and going to Texas 
to avoid paying taxes. She passed it in 
self-defense, avowedly. It was so dis- 
cussed in the legislature. Let us suppose 
that New York, the richest State in the 
Union, then Pennsylvania, and on down 
the line, Ohio, Illinois—let us suppose 
they passed community-property laws; 
then you would not be getting enough 
Federal income tax to run this Govern- 
ment 6 weeks. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield for a sug- 
gestion. 

Mr. DISNEY. I yield. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I think we 
would all like to have in continuity the 
gentleman’s discussion of the constitu- 
tionality of this legislation, which he was 
engaged in. We have great respect for 
his opinion, and I hope the gentleman 
will state it without interruption. 

Mr. DISNEY. Apparently, I am not 
able to proceed that way. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. The gen- 
tleman is just too polite, that is all; do 
not yield to us. 

Mr. DISNEY. Keep in mind this, 
please: ‘This proposal does not tax the 
husband on the wife’s income; it merely 
joins the income of both to measure the 
rate of taxation. The only Supreme 
Court. case that bears out any contention 
that this tax is unconstitutio.al is the 
so-called Hooper case, Hooper v. The Taz 
Commission (284 U. S. 206). Read the 
report, and you will find this case thor- 
oughly dissected. This case did not turn 
upon a Federal constitutional question; 
it turned upon the question of the con- 
stitutionality of a statute passed by a 
State legislature attempting to lay a tax 
upon the husband for the wife’s income. 
That is what was involved, but that is not 
involved here. The Hooper case was 
squarely upon the question whether the 
State could make you pay your wife’s 
taxes. That is the turning point in that 
case, and the report thoroughly discusses 
that feature. The attempt of the Wis- 
consin iaw was to make the husband pay 
the wife’s taxes, and vice versa. This 
proposal does not in any way, shape, or 
form make that attempt. 

Generically, the sixteenth amendment 
puts into effect an excise tax. That is 
what the income tax is in substance, an 
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excise tax, because it is generically an 
excise tax doing away with geographical 
and proportionate distributions. When 
it becomes an excise tax, then becOmes 
involved the right of Congress to classify 
taxpayers, and if it is done in a reason- 
able manner without discrimination, it 
does not violate either State or Federal 
constitutions or Federal processes. We 
can tax lawyers under the excise process 
in one way, tax doctors in another way. 
We can tax one businessman in one way 
and a different type of business in a 
wholly different way, provided, as be- 
tween the men, women, and corporations 
of the class, we do not discriminate be- 
tween members of the class. That is the 
test, and the very widest range is given 
to legislatures and the Congress in their 
determinations how they shall classify 
taxpayers. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DISNEY. I yield. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Does the 
gentleman want us to understand that 
the Congress can levy a different income 
tax on doctors from the tax they levy on 
lawyers? 

Mr. DISNEY. The illustration, maybe, 
is unfortunate, but the gentleman will 
agree that we have the right to classify 
taxpayers so long as we do not discrimi- 
nate between the individuals of a class. 
Is not this the general rule, I ask the 
gentleman: That so long as the legisla- 
ture, the council, or the Congress does 
not discriminate between the individuals 
oi a Class, it is not violative of the con- 
stitutional prohibition against discrimi- 
nation? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. 
man is correct. 

Mr. DISNEY. But we may discrimi- 
nate between classes. I do not think any 
lawyer will disagree on that proposal. 

There is no attempt in this provision to 
interfere with the property laws of any 
State. This bill merely takes the hus- 
band and wife together as a taxable unit 
for Federal tax purposes. In my opinion 
it does not interfere with the property 
rights of the States at all. 

The question as to whether or not the 
Congress may make its Federal income- 
tax laws turn upon State laws is a ques- 
tion for the Congress to decide. In the 
community-property case of Poe against 
Seaborn, which will be relied upon by op- 
ponents of this measure, the Supreme 
Court held that the present Federal in- 
come-tax statute was not specific enough 
to permit the taxation of all the com- 
munity property to the husband because 
the wife had a vested interest in half of 
the community property. The court in- 
terpreted the present Federal statute as 
taxing income only to the owner thereof 
and its ownership was fixed by law. In 
other words, the Court substantially said 
in Poe against Seaborn that Congress had 
not gone as far as it could go. But the 
Court has pointed out in any number of 
cases that the Congress may or may not 
follow the State law in determining 
whether or not a person is liable for an 
income tax. In fact, the Supreme Court 
in the Harmel case, cited in the com- 
munity-property case of Poe against Sea- 
born, is authority for the statement that 
State laws may control only when the 
operation of the Federal taxing act, by 
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express language or by necessary impli- 
cation makes its own operation depend- 
ent upon State law. In this proposal we 
are treating the husband and wife as a 
taxable unit, exactly like the Federal law 
treats some partnerships as corporations 
for Federal tax purposes, although they 
are recognized only as partnerships un- 
der State law. 

Mr. Chairman, let me read this citation 
from the case of Poe against Seaborn: 

The case requires us to construe sections 
210 (a) and 211 (a) of the Revenue Act of 
1926 end apply them, as construed, to the 
interests of husband and wife in community 
property uncer the law of Washington. 
These sections lay a tax upon the net income 
of every individual. The act goes no further, 
and furnishes no other standard of definition 
of what constitutes an individual’s income. 
The use of the word “of” denotes ownership. 
It would be a strained construction which, 
in the absence of further definition by Con- 
gress, should impute a broader significance to 
the phrase. 


In other worus, in my judgment, this 
paragraph is tantamount to the Court 
saying that if the Congress had gone 
further it would have been sustained. 

Mr. Speaker, let us take a look at the 
practical effect of this proposal. I wash 
the Members would look at page 17 of 
the report. You will find this very prac- 
tical thing confronting you. We might 
not be compelled to go to the personal 
income-tax schedule to take up the slack 
of $323,000,000, but there is where we 
would most likeiy have to go. We might 
be compelled to go there. If you look at 
page 17 of the report, you will find that 
on tais $10,000 income at $1,166, if we 
have to go over to schedule B, then the 
tax on the $10,000 income would be 
$1,628. 

On the $2,500 income, which under the 
present tax law would ve $30.50, under 
the new bill it would be $71.50. The 
$3,000 income tax would jump from $85 
to $151. The $4,000 income jumps up to 
$312. The $5,000 income from 308 to 
$506. That is what confronts you. You 
are not going to add additional excise 
taxes when we have already levied ex- 
cise taxes to the extent of a billion dol- 
lars. We have gone apparently as far as 
we possibly can on corporate taxes. 

The only place we can go is to addi- 
tional income taxes. The best illustra- 
tion I can cite to you is that taxes on 
your own income will jump from $1,166 
to $1,628, and all down the line the situa- 
tion will be proportionate. You are not 
going to do that. You are going to make 
the 5.77 percent of the people do like the 
94 percent of the people, make them file 
their tax returns as the 94 percent of the 
people do, and not give them the tax ad- 
vantage over this vast array, this vast 
army of other taxpayers less able to pay. 
Justice and right demand that we pass 
this provision in this language. 

Go with us in our hunt for $323,000,- 
000 lost by this tax avoidance. Any 
member of the committee will tell you 
that the consideration invariably leads 
to higher personal income taxes, with a 
proportionate jump, as I have suggested, 
from $1,166 on a $10,000 income to $1,628, 
and maybe even higher taxes than that, 
with a new tax bill next year. You are 
not going to be able to avoid this thing. 

Do I need to say more in a demand for 
equality of taxation, for right between 
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taxpayer and taxpayer? You can take 
this list of States and see that the very 
i Men aaal oage cereal fl 


are legally entitled to an advantage under 
existing law, and who have been getting 
an advantage that 5.77 percent as against 
the 94 percent. They have an advantage 
not only over the 94 percent of uhose who 
make returns, but they have an advan- 
tage over those who are paying hidden 
taxes, that vast army of small excise-tax 
payers, in addition to the 94 percent of 
those who make tax returns. 

Mr. BUCK. Does not the gentleman 
realize that we can pick up $160,000,000 
of taxes, or half of what this proposi- 
tion would bring in, from a tax on gaso- 
line, and that there are a good many 
other taxes which could be imposed? 

Mr. DISNEY. You try to pass a gaso- 
line tax through this House and put the 
burden on the gasoline users. Is not 
that a fine argument to bring before the 
House? Put the burden on the people 
who are already paying gasoline taxes 
almost as high as 10 cents per gallon in 
some States—splendid, unselfish sugges- 
tion. 

The gentleman is trying to leave the 
implication that I am for this proposi- 
tion in order to avoid increased gasoline 
taxes. Gasoline taxes are not any more 
important to me than to any other Mem- 
ber of the House, although I am from 
an oil-producing State. 

You go hunting through the avenues 
of taxation for more revenue and you 
simply wreak more injustice on the per- 
sons who have been paying hidden taxes 
to the amount of millions of dollars a 
year. One pack of cigarettes a day costs 
the taxpayer $21.60 a year in taxes. 

Let us talk about gasoline taxes. Down 
in Tennessee, when you buy 10 gallons 
of gas, you have to leave at the filling sta- 
tion almost a dollar bill in addition, for 
taxes. You are not going to do any such 
silly thing as put an additional tax on 
gasoline. It could not pass the House. 
You are going to have to go to personal 
income taxes, lowering the exemptions 
and creating additional hardship, but 
where you are going to hit hardest is 
on the average—the middle-class—in- 
comes; and all for the benefit of whom? 
A small group—5.77 percent—who want 
an advantage over the 94 percent and 
an advantage over those who do not file 
any tax returns. 

Not only do the income-tax payers have 
to stand the gaff with this tax avoidance 
by this small group, but this group takes 
its toll from every citizen who pays Fed- 
eral excise taxes On his automobile, his 
tires and tubes, his jewelry, refrigerators, 
sporting goods, matches. The toll is 
taken from the excise taxes he pays on 
his tobacco, his liquor, his radio, his 
phonograph, musical instruments, elec- 
trical appliances, business machines, rub- 
ber products, and his furs. The house- 
wife pays excise taxes on washing ma- 
chines and on her toilet preparations. 
Telephone and telegraph bills carry an 
excise tax. In most States the citizen is 
confronted with a myriad of sales taxes. 
This huge tax largess is extracted from 
the average citizen and the $323,000,000 
of the amount collected is a toll taken 








from the 95 percent of the taxpayers in 
favor of the small group of 5 percent who 
avoided taxes by filing separate returns. 
This service of self-interest cannot be 
justified on moral grounds. Tax favorit- 
ism is becoming increasingly unpopular. 
This proposal rectifies a gross inequity. 
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Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, as stated 
in the short speech I made at the begin- 
ning of today’s session, I feel that the 
Churchill-Roosevelt statement of peace 
aims which was released to the public 
this morning should be encouraging to 
those in America who oppose our en- 
trance into the wars of Europe, Africa, 
and Asia but who believe the vast infiu- 
ence of our position should be used to end 
this war on terms of equity and justice to 
all peoples of all lands. Our influence in 
helping to point the path toward a just 
and ordered world after the war is likely 
to be more effective and permanent as a 
nonbelligerent than it would become 
were we to be actually engaged in the 
shooting and destruction of the war. 

HAVE LONG FAVORED STATEMENT OF AIMS 

It is obviously still too soon after the 
publication of the Churchill-Roosevelt 
statement to evaluate properly the re- 
spective merits of its separate proposals. 
But it is not too early to consider the 
possibilities which might grow out of this 
statement of objectives, stated in gener- 
alities as they are and necessarily must 
be at this early stage, in the thinking 
toward peace, which has been so tardy 
in getting under way in both this coun- 
try and Britain. Either this statement 
will be used as a baek drop before which 
to consider our future activities with re- 
gard to the international situation, or it 
will presently sink into obscurity again 
except for occasional reference material 
for public speakers, editors, columrists, 
and radio commentators In the former 
case there is much for which to hope and 
also much against which we must be on 
guard. In the latter case the statement 
will not be significant enough to have 
much effect, if any, on the destiny of 
human affairs. 

As a member of the Foreign Affairs 
Committee who has frequently advocated 
in public speeches, dating back as far as 
one entitled “America, Wake Up and 
Live,” delivered in New York City May 
18, 1940, that it is important that serious 
thinking and public discussion be devoted 
to the ouestion, “What would you have 
follow the fighting?” I am encouraged 
bj the fact that this preliminary, albeit 
highly generalized, statement of objec- 
tives has been set up for consideration 
by the peoples of the world. It is at least 
a first authoritative proposal for a basis 
for bringing order out of bloody chaos; 
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it will doubtless lead to other proposals 
from other belligerent or nonbelligerent. 
authorities. AH of which leads to con- 
structive thinking and world progress, 
and out of which may well come a meet=- 
ing of minds which can do vastly more to 
rehabilitate the world and lead to per- 
Manent peace than any possible clashing 
of armies. 

In discussing the desirability of think- 
ing and acting toward peace and Amer- 
ica’s responsibility to do its utmost to 
end the war equitably rather than to 
expand the war endlessly, on Wednes- 
day, May 21, of this year, over the Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System, I stated in part 
in my radio address on America’s Ren- 
dezvous With Destiny: 

With something less than total war and 
something more than just our private peace, 
we can help restore order to a war-torn 
world. Not by a peace of sppeasement or 
defeat. Not a peace between a bloody vic- 
tor and a bleeding victim. Not a peace of 
mutual exhaustion and despair, nor a peace 
based on the fickle promises of any men or 
set. of men. We can, however, help to set 
in motion the machinery for a planned and 
permanent peace based on reason and jus- 
tice, on common sense, and sound economy. 


Again on Sunday night, June 8, of this 
year, in an American Forum of the Air 
program broadcast over the Mutual 
Broadcasting System, in a debate be- 
tween Congressman Vorys, of Ohio, and 
myself, of the Republican minority on 
the House Foreign Affairs Committee, in 
opposition to Congressman Gore, of Ten- 
nessee, and Congressman ELtis, of Ar- 
kansas, on the question, Should the 
United States, while continuing its pre- 
paredness program, take the leadership 
in an effort to bring about peace? I 
said: 

We believe that America can best serve 
God and humanity—as well as selfi—by 
doing its level best to end this war before 
the war expands so that it threatens to bring 
an end to Christian civilization itself. We 


hold that the United States, while contin-- 


uing its all-out defense drive, should also 
make an effort to set in motion, while it can, 
the machinery to bring about a just and 
permarent peace. 


Mr. Speaker, I am more firmly con- 
vinced of the validity of these arguments 
in behalf of this country’s lending its 
great potency for good to the develop- 
ment of a just and equitable peace than 
I was more than a year ago when I began 
publicly to advocate that we not only 
prepare our own defenses and give aid 
short of war to our foreign friends but 
that we also devote ourselves to trying to 
bring an end to this war which will come 
soon enough to save freedom and civili- 
zation from destruction and which will 
be sound enough to be as permanent as 
it should be just. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, it was with 
real satisfaction and renewed hope that 
I heard the Churchill-Roosevelt state- 
ment on peace aims this morning. I can 
remember the bitter denunciations 
which I received at times from over- 
zealous war advocates for even daring to 
propose that America should give a 
thought to what we would have follow 
the fighting until the fighting was over 
and a full and total victory won. It is 
not pleasant to be called an appeaser or 
a defeatist simply because one dares to 
suggest that an America at peace can 
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better serve humanity than an America 
at war. But excitable people sometimes 
cannot refrain from excessive criticisms. 
In all events, it is now refreshing to 
know that both Mr. Churchill and Mr. 
Roosevelt are among those who realize 
that perhaps a peace offensive can bring 
a victory. sooner and more satisfying 
than sole reliance upon a war offensive. 
I do not believe that even the most ill- 
temperate members of the war-now 
crowd will accuse either Mr. Churchill or 
Mr. Roosevelt of being appeasers or de- 
featists. It is hoped their joint state- 
ment will, therefore, also have the effect 
of stimulating more serious thinking and 
less scurrilous talking in America. 

Mr. Speaker, I have said earlier in this 
speech that if the Churchill-Roosevelt 
statement is to be used as a back drop 
before which to consider our future ac- 
tivities with regard to the international 
situation, it provides much for which to 
hope and also much against which we 
must be on guard. Let me briefly elabo- 
rate upon what I have in mind in this 
connection. 

There is, indeed, much to hope for from 
such a Statement. Pursued and de- 
veloped as a peace objective and as the 
basis for establishing considerations to 
end this war, it may offer humanity an® 
unprecedented opportunity for ending its 
quarrels and its bitterness and for work- 
ing out a program of international good- 
will and amity which will mark a new 
high in international human conduct. 
I hope America will unite in considering 
this statement on such a basis and in 
pursuing its implementation through 
peaceful methods. On such a basis this 
statement can become an additional 
silver thread to help weave America to- 
gether in a unity of purpose and of un- 
derstanding. Along these lines lies a 
great hope for America and for all the 
world. 

BUT AMERICANS MUST REMAIN ON GUARD 


Mr. Speaker, it must not be overlooked, 
however, that there is in this statement 
the possibilities of perversion by war- 
minded groups which can present great 
danger to this country. It is important, 
therefore, that Americans remain on 
guard, lest what might be a great instru- 
ment for betterment become a device for 
plunging us into the greatest catyclysm 
of war the world has ever seen. Some 
impatient people with better idealism 
than judgment, and some selfish inter- 
ests who seek some advantage for them- 
selves through war may now be tempted 
to use this Churchill-Roosevelt statement 
of peace aims as an enumeration of war 
objectives. They may now try to urge 
Americans to send their sons and their 
treasure to foreign wars, to risk their 
own security and ‘gamble their liberties 
and independence by putting this coun- 
try into a two-ocean war on three for- 
eign continents in order to project the 
objectives of this statement upon the en- 
tire world at the point of the sword after 
a great and exhausting war. Along these 
lines of thought and action lies a great 
danger to America and to all the worid. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not want America to 
enter another war on foreign fighting 
fronts to project its methods, its ideals, or 
its political philosophy upon the rest of 
the world by the futile system of emerg- 
ing victorious from a long and bloody 
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war. Ido not want it to assume that en- 
tering a ruinous war is an eSsential pre- 
requisite to having influence at the final 
peace table. Ido want my country, how- 
ever, to use its influence and its potency, 
in methods other than participation in 
an outright war to the end that a victory 
without vengeance and a peace without 
passion may serve to grace the peace 
terms which will finally terminate this 
awful war. I believe that the joint 
Churchill-Roosevelt statement points a 
path, however vaguely, toward such a 
destination. Let us not permit them to 
be perverted by war makers and zealots 
into becoming the battle front behind 
which interventionists might push this 
country closer to involvement in the war. 
Let us remain united as we now are in our 
opposition to war and in our support of 
any sound program to supplement the 
material assistance we are now giving 
Britain and China by adding our great 
will for peace to that of the millions of 
people of every land who desire this war 
to end and thus helping to bring about a 
just and early peace while we continue 
our preparedness program without abate- 
ment. While preparing for the worst, 
Mr. Speaker, let us hope, and pray, and 
work for the best. 

Mr. Speaker, one other point. I be- 
lieve it important to emphasize, today, 
that the three best informed men in 
America on European conditions are 
united in their opinion that this country 
should not enter the war. I refer to our 
three former Ambassadors to the respec- 
tive posts of Great Britain, France, and 
Belgium. Former Ambassador Joseph P. 
Kennedy to Great Britain, former Am- 
bassador William C. Bullitt to France, 
and former Ambassador John Cudahy to 
Belgium have each one stated definitely 
and separately, beyond all peradventure 
of question or doubt, that he is positively 
and completely opposed to this country’s 
entrance into the present war. 

Mr. Speaker, let us remember who 
these former ambassadors actually are. 
They are first of all great Americans. 
They are oustanding members of the 
Democratic Party. They are the per- 
sonal selections of President Roosevelt, 
himself, to serve these foreign posts and 
to keep this country informed about what 
is actually going on behind the scenes 
in Europe. They are, in fact, the three 
best informed men in this country to 
speak on European conditions. They 
have seen with their own eyes the evi- 
dence upon which they base their con- 
clusions. Theirs is no witch’s gossip or 
common hearsay—these three men speak 
with the voice of authority since they and 
they alone have been in position to know 
all the facts from first-hand knowledge. 
America paid for the services of these 
men to represent us in Europe, and to 
give us honest and intelligent advice con- 
cerning European affairs. We would 
now do well to ponder carefully the con- 
clusions of these three eminent authori- 
ties on world affairs. 

Speaking before the House Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee, as reported in the 
printed House hearings on the lend-lease 
bill, Mr. Kennedy repeatedly stated his 
opposition to our joining in the fighting 
of this war. On page 294 of the printed 
hearings, I asked Mr. Kennedy whether 


he thought we should keep out of the war. 
His reply was, and I quote his words: 

We should not goin. Therefore we must 
stay out. 


He stressed his opposition to our joining 
the war again and again during the hear- 
ings. On page 297, I asked him whether 
he thought that our entrance into the 
war would change our democracy to some 
more centralized form. ‘ie replied: 

Yes, sir. There are lots of reasons why I 
do not think we want to get into war, and 
that comes down on the list. 


On page 298, Mr. Kennedy said: 

I said Saturday if you have war we are 
either all the way in or we are all the way 
out, and the idea that you can be in the 
war and not use your manpower I admit is a 
very, very thin reed to hang onto. If you 
get into war, you can make up your mind 
that the boys are going sooner or later. 


Now let us turn to the testimony of 
former Ambassador Bullitt, who repre- 
sented the United States both in France 
and in Russia. On page 626 of the same 
set of House hearings on the lend-lease 
bill, I asked Mr. Bullitt, who was appear- 
ing as a voluntary witness before our 
committee, the followirg question: 

Now, Mr. Ambassador, may I ask you this: 
Even with the aid to England contemplated in 
our present program of the passage of H. R. 
1776, in the event even then England should 
show signs of collapse, would you still say 
America should stay out of the war? 


Mr. Bullitt’s reply was definite, posi- 
tive, and unevasive. He said: 
I should. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, last Saturday night 
over the radio former Ambassador John 
Cudahy to’ Belgium spoke to the Nation 
from Milwaukee. I quote a portion of 
his remarks as reported by the press on 
August 10. Mr. Cudahy said: 

The time is ripe for a feasible peace pro- 
posal. * * * I was one of those who ad- 
vocated the election of President Rouwsevelt, 
and I was convinced then, as I am convinced 
now, that President Roosevelt can and will 
keep this country out of war. He promised 
to keep us out of war. Iam certain President 
Roosevelt will never forget that promise. I 
believe he can and wil] keep that promise if 
you, the people, will keep your heads— 


Mr. Speaker, I am sure that remark 
was addressed to certain well-known in- 
terventionists who mostly operate out of 
the city of New York— 
if you will stand by him against the war 
party; if you will but counsel and sustain him 
in the cause of peace. 


Mr. Spec.ker, there you have the unani- 
mous testimony of the three best-in- 
formed Americans on foreign affairs, the 
three men the President himself selected 
to find out the facts and to counsel us in 
our foreign relations. Surely ro man can 
honestly claim, in the face of this evi- 
dence, that it is only the uninformed or 
the ill-advised who unite in a determined 
crusade to keep America out of the fight- 
ing. 

I might add that Hanson Baldwin, mil- 
itary analyst of the New York Times, the 
Nation’s largest Democratic newspaper, 
adds his opinion to that of our three 
former Ambassadors. In his new book, 
United We Stand, he, too, stresses again 
and again the important fact that Amer- 
ica must remain out of this war. 
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world. However, a peace Offeusive di- 
rected to the peoples of Europe and Asia 
has vast possibilities of accomplishing 
the goal which we unite in coveting. A 
peace offensive, honestly statea and sin- 
cerely supported, can give new hope ‘io 
the conquered peoples of Europe which 
will stiffen their already admirably stub- 
born resistance to aggression. A peace 
offensive based on what would be a just 
and equitable peace will do more to drive 
a wedge between the Axis governments 
and the Axis peoples than all the bomb- 
ing planes in Christendom. Hitler has a 
great military machine with which to 
fight opposing armies, but he is ill-pre- 
pared to fight the invasion of eternal 
truths and great ideals. Once the peo- 
ple of Germany and Italy and Japan can 
be made to understand that they have 
more to hope for and to live for from the 
early ending of this war and the adop- 
tion of decent rules of international hu- 
man behavior than they have to hope 
for from fighting increasingly costly bat- 
tles, all the propaganda machines of Eu- 
rope cannot drive their armies to success- 
ful combat. Thus a peace offensive may 
well do for the world what a war offen- 
sive, if this country were to join it, might 
seriously retard—a sincere peace offen- 
sive might break the morale of the 
dictated peoples and give them cause to 
hope for peace without vengeance and 
for a future free from slavery imposed by 
their own leaders or superimposed by 
their conquerors. 

“By something less than total war and 
something more than just our private 
peace,” America has a challenge today to 
come to the rescue of a stricken human- 
ity. I pray God the Churchill-Roosevelt 
statement may be used as an instrument 
to work toward that exalted goal. 
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Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, Prof. 
Clarence Manion, dean of the University 








of Notre Dame Law School, a distin- 
guished citizen and scholar, speaking at 
a meeting at the World War Memorial 
in Indianapolis on August 5, delivered 
an address on foreign affairs that is at- 
tracting widespread attention. By unan- 
imous consent of the House I present his 
address for printing in the ConcRESSIONAL 
Recor, as follows: 


If it were not for its stark, tragical con- 
sequences for the American people, our pres- 
ent hysterically wild waltz to war would be 
one of the most comical transactions of world 
history. Because the gyrations of their own 
delirious war dance have made them dizzy, 
the interventionists apparently think that 
the walls of the world are really caving in 
upon them and that those of us who have 
refused to join their “crisis carousal” are 
both deaf and blind. A strong dose of fact 
and logic would clear the hotheads of the 
war party, but unfortunately, they have no 
taste for such a realistic cure. Here are some 
of the high lights in the contest between the 
facts of the situation and the fancy of the 
interventionists: 

We are asked to fancy that Finland is the 
enemy of the United States, when the fact 
is that Finland is the only European country 
that has persisted in fulfilling all of its finan- 
cial obligations to this country. 

We are asked to fancy that Finland is an 
aggressor nation, when the fact is that she is 
merely recapturing her own territory, the 
Russian theft of which we denounced from 
every American platform and through every 
American printing press 2 years ago. 

We are asked to fancy Russia as an enemy 
of aggression, when the fact is that Russia 
gladly split every acre of German territorial 
swag and up to 2 months ago was a treaty- 
bound member of the Rome-Berlin-Tokio 
Axis. 

We are asked to fancy that our peril of 
invasion is greater now than it was a year 
ago, when the fact is that the Axis has been 
broken across the middle in the last 12 
months and Hitler is now mired to his waist 
in the invasion of a country with whom he 
was closly allied 1 year ago. 

We are asked to fancy that Iceland, Dakar, 
Cape Verde Islands, and Irelcnd are outposts 
of American defense, when the fact is that 
the occupation of such places by. the United 
States has no more justification than the 
get-there-first policy that we have con- 
demned Hitler for employing. 

We are asked to fancy that our aid-to- 
Britain program demands our steel, our en- 
tire factory capacity, our gasoline, and com- 
plete foreclosure of our normal South Ameri- 
can trade, when the fact is that, war or no 
war, British manufacturers are now taking 
over our South American customers, supply- 
ing them with British-made copies of Ameri- 
can machinery, and censoring our mail at 
‘irinidad in order to determine just what 
orders American manufacturers are now un- 
able to fill. This fact was disclosed to the 
American press last June 30 by James 8. 
Kemper, of Chicago, former president of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce. 

We are asked to fancy that in taking over 
ports in French Indo-China with the con- 
sent of the recognized French Government, 
Japan was guilty of unjustifiable aggression 
against the peace of the United States, when 
the fact is that if our occupation of Iceland 
was justified in the interests of American 
defense, then certainly the occupation of 
French Indo-China was justified in the inter- 
est of Japanese defense. 

We are asked to fancy that our hate and 
fear of communism is in no way compro- 
mised by our present all-out aid to Russia, 
when the fact is that if Hitler loses the Rus- 
sian War, Russian communism must neces- 
sarily win it, and millions of Communist 
saboteurs all over the world, including the 
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United States, will come out of their rat 
holes with red flags of revolution in their 
hands. 

Our Communist “hate-and-help” policy is 
perhaps the most intricate of all the involved 
and dizzy whirls now called for by the lead- 
ers of the American war dance. If it means 
anything, it means simply that we must help 
communism win its war with Germany 50 
that we may then be free to fight com- 
munism to the death without the embarrass- 
ment of having to make common cause with 
Adolf Hitler. It means that when we start 
battling communism after we have helped 
communism to eliminate Hitler, we will be 
much better prepared for the battle by rea- 
son of our $100,000,000,000 debt and the 
presence of thousands of Communists here 
whom we will have coddled, financed, and en- 
couraged in the meantime. 

The interventionists tell us that appease- 
ment is a horrid word. They would have us 
believe that appeasement to end a war is 
wrong, but appeasement to keep a war going 
is perfectly all right. For instance, we are 
new told that in order to save British and 
Dutch possessions in the Pacific, we were 
justified in appeasing Japan for 2 years by 
furnishing American gasoline for bombers 
that brought death and destruction to our 
valiant and democratic friends, the Chinese. 
In other words, so that a Japanese war might 
not begin against British Singapore and the 
Dutch West Indies, it was necessary that the 
Japanese war against our friends, the Chi- 
nese, should be made to continue. 

The war partisans have had 2 years in 
which to educate the American people to 
the interventionist point of view. During 
that time, they have had the radio com- 
mentators, 90 percent of the newspaper 
columnists, the movies, newsreels, and thou- 
sands of paid British propaganda experts to 
help them, but at least 75 percent-——and prob- 
ably 85 percent—of the American people are 
still unconvinced. In spite of the most sus- 
tained and most adroit propaganda barrage 
ever laid down upon a people anywhere, the 
American public—east, west, north, and 
south, continues to be emphatically against 
our involvement in this war. Regardless of 
the merits of the respective sides of the war 
against peace argument, all admit that the 
American people want this country to stay at 
peace. If we really believe in democracy, then 
let us demonstrate the sincerity of our be- 
lief by respecting the democratic priaciple of 
majority rule and obey the people’s mandate 
to stay out of this war. 

For years, Louis Luptow, the distinguished 
Congressman from this Indiana district, has 
advocated a constitutional amendment giving 
the people the right to vote upon the ques- 
tion of war or peace for the United States. 
If that amendment had been passed when 
the Honcrab.e Lovurs Luptow first intro- 
duced it, we would not be trembling uncer- 
tainly on the brink of war today. If our 
young American manhood can be sent to die 
on foreign battlefields against the wishes 
of 75 percent of our people, then what right 
have we to praise democracy and condemn 
dictatorship? 

When the European war began, we had 
the choice of three courses of action—the 
first, second, and third gear of the American 
war machine: 

1. We could remain neutral and prepare 
to defend ourselves against anybody. 

2. We could resolve to save England and 
so keep an independent Britain between us 
and a possible German invasion. 

3. We could resolve to smash and destroy 
Hitler and Hitlerism at whatever cost. 

Officially, we adopted the first course by the 
passage of the Neutrality Act. From that 
point we were deliberately eased into position 
No. 2. We were led to believe that the defense 
of Britain was the defense of America. That 
No. 2 policy was later implemented and abet- 
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ted by the Lease Lend Act. Up to a few 
weeks ago, that is as far as we were asked to 
go. If our job was to keep an independent 
Britain in the Atlantic, our job is done. Even 
the wildest interventionists now admit that 
Britain is saved. If Hitler couldn’t destroy 
Britain last spring, he certainly cannot do 
so now. 

It would seem, therefore, that we could 
now think once more of ourselves alone and 
prepare our own defense as such. But no; 
the interventionists now clamor for a shift 
into the high gear of our war policy—the de- 
struction of Hitler and Hitlerism. They want 
to be there for the kill. They want to enjoy 
the peace feast and watch Joe Stalin take 
back the four freedoms from the aggressor, 
Finland. 

In order to save Britain as a bulwark of 
American defense, we have appropriated 
$40,000,000,000, dislocated American industry, 
threatened the country with a rigid dictator- 
ship of priorities and prices, and conscripted 
900,000 American young men from their jobs 
and their homes. This should be enough. 
Nevertheless, we are now asked not merely to 
guarantee the independence of Britain and 
the British Empire but to underwrite the 
complete destruction of Hitler and Hitler- 
ism. We are asked to pledge ourselves to 
follow that purpose through the length and 
breadth of Europe and Asia—across the alps, 
through Suez, at Gibraltar, wherever the op- 
portunity for foreign war and foreign death 
for American boys offers itself. 

In the current issue of the rabidly inter- 
ventionist Life magazine, Hanson Baldwin, 
military expert for the New York Times, says 
that this Hitler-destroying excursion will cost 
us $300,000,000,000, but, he says: “The mone- 
tary sacrifice is the smallest evil. The burden 
of victory would be largely American. Vic- 
tory would cost heavily in blood. We can- 
not conquer a continent without wholesale 
death. We probably could not Keep, except 
in rough outline, the American way of life. 
We would be a harder, tougher but more 
regimented and less free people. Our stand- 
ards of living would be depressed. Inevi- 
table economic and political dislocation 
might confront us. These are the costs.” 

These are not the words of Colonel Lind- 
bergh or Senator Wueeter. These are the 
words of the military expert of the interven- 
tionist New York Times, the same man who 
said in the August and July numbers of the 
Reader’s Digest that we can achieve realistic 
hemisphere defense without foreign bases 
and without stealing the so-called stepping 
stones from Europe, such as Iceland, the Cape 
Verde Islands, and this regardless of whether 
Hitler captures the British Fleet or not. 

But I solemnly charge that those cunning 
leaders who are calling the turns for the 
American war dance have another objective 
beyond the destruction of Hitler and Hitler- 
ism. When we reach the end of the bloady, 
bankrupting, demoralizing trail which leads 
to the grave of Hitlerism, we shall be asked 
to surrender the independence and sovereign- 
ty of the United States. The last objective 
of the interventionist program is the estab- 
lishment of a world state. They hope to 
merge our now solvent, free American Re- 
public with the bankrupt political structures 
of the Old World and substitute for The Star- 
Spangled Banner an international anthem, 
perhaps the Russian Internationale. 

When we shall have let our blood and spent 
our substance in the world conquest of Hit- 
lerism, we shall be too weak to resist the final 
push. A shooting war will be the beginning 
of the end of the United States. If you are 
interested in preserving this, the last citadel 
of freedom on earth, if you want life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness in the full God- 
given measure set out in the American Decla- 
ration of Independence, then keep America 
independent by keeping the United States 
out of the pitfall of involvement in this 
foreign war. 
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Roosevelt-Churchill Statement on War 
Aims 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRANCIS CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 14, 1941 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, for some time a great many of 
us have been asking for an expression of 
the war aims of the democratic countries. 
Today a joint statement was issued 
signed by the President of the United 
States, Mr. Roosevelt, and the Prime 
Minister of England, Mr. Churchill, 
representing the United Kingdom. 

For myself I welcome this statement of 
aims. It makes history. It points away 
from war and toward peace. I ask 
unanimous consent that the Roosevelt- 
Churchill statement as released today 
may follow these remarks in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The statement referred to follows: 


JOINT ROOSEVELT-CHURCHILL STATEMENT ON 
WAR AIMS 


The President of the United States and the 
Prime Minister, Mr. Churchill, representing 
His Majesty’s Government in the United 
Kingdom, have met at sea. 

They have been accompanied by cfficials of 
their two Governments, including high-rank- 
ing officers of their military, naval, and air 
service. 

The whole problem of the supply of muni- 
tions of war, as provided by the Lease Lend 
Act, for the armed forces of the United States 
and for those countries actively engaged in 
resisting aggression has been further exam- 
ined. 

Lord Beaverbrook, the Minister of Supply 
of the British Government, has joined in these 
conferences. He is going to proceed to Wash- 
ington to discuss further details with appro- 
priate officials of the United States Govern- 


ment. These conferences will also cover the 
supply problems of the Soviet Union. 

The President and the Prime Minister have 
had several conferences. They have consid- 
ered the dangers to world civilization arising 
from the policies of military dominaton by 
conquest upon which the Hitlerite Govern- 
ment of Germany and other governments 
associated therewith have embarked, and 
have made clear the stress (steps) which 
their countries are respectively taking for 
their safety in the face of these dangers. 

They have agreed upon the following joint 
declaration: 

“Joint declaration of the President of the 
United States of America and the Prime Min- 
ister, Mr. Churchill, representing His Majesty’s 
Government in the United Kingdom, being 
met together, deem it right to make known 
certain common principles in the national 
policies of their respective countries on which 
they base their hopes for a better future for 
the world. 

“First, their countries seek no aggrandize- 
ment, territorial or other; 

“Second, they desire to see no territorial 
changes that do not accord with the freely 
expressed wishes of the peoples concerned; 

“Third, they respect the right of all peoples 
to choose the form of government under 
which they will live and they wish to see sov- 
ereign rights and self-government restored to 
those who have been forcibly deprived of 
them; 

“Fourth, they will endeavor, with due re- 
spect for their existing obligations, to further 
the enjoyment by all states, great or small, 
victor or vanquished, of access, on equal 
terms, to the trade and to the raw materials 
of the world which are needed for their 
economic prosperity; 

“Fifth, they desire to bring about the fullest 
collaboration between all nations in the eco- 
nomic field with the object of securing for all 
improved labor standards, economic advance- 
ment, and social security; 

“Sixth, after the final destruction of the 
Nazi tyranny, they hope to see established a 
peace which will afford to all nations the 
means of dwelling in safety within their own 
boundaries, and which will afford assurance 
that all the men in all the lands may live 
out their lives in freedom from fear and 
want. 

“Seventh, such a peace should enable all 
men to traverse the high seas and oceans 
without hindrance. 

“Eighth, they believe that all of the nations 
of the world, for realistic as well as spiritual 
reasons, must come to the abandonment of 
the use of force. Since no future peace can 
be maintained if land, sea, or air armaments 
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continue to be employed by nations which 
threaten 


measures which will lighten for peace-loving 

peoples the crushing burden of armaments. 
“FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 
“Winston S. CHURCHILL.” 





Suits for Violations of Federal Antitrust 
Laws by the Petroleum Industry 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GUY M. GILLETTE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, August 14, 1941 


COMPILATION BY DEPARTMENT OF 
JUSTICE 


Mr, GILLETTE. Mr. President, I have 
before me a compilation of suits which 
have been commenced by the Depart- 
ment of Justice for violation of the anti- 
monopoly and antitrust acts, with a list 
of the defendants. The matter exceeds 
the space limitation for printing such 
matter in the Recorp under the rule, and 
it is accompanied by a statement of the 
Public Printer showing that it will re- 
quire 434 pages. I offer the statement, 
together with the estimate of the Public 
Printer, and ask unanimous consent to 
have it printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Since the termination of the N. I. R. A. in 
May 1935, 13 separate actions have been 
brought by the Federal Government against 
several hundred individuals and corporations 
of the petroleum industry for alleged viola- 
tions of the Federal antitrust laws. 

Chronological order follows: 














| 

Date of filing return | Action Court Parties 
July 28, 1936........ Criminal No, 11296.......... U. 8. District Court for the Western District of Wisconsin........ United States v. Standard Oil Co. (Ind.) et al. 
Nov. 6, 1936.. ......| Criminal No. 11342__........]..... Bice tin thik Sink ntetiliiae db icutihcael hc écinnielet tie ee United States vy. Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc., et al. 
ee GR, 2006... cckes Criminal No. 11364..........]..... = neesthtaaheneen titi acelin eee cael aa ae aa ees | ae United States v. Socony- Vacuum Oil Co., Inc., et al. 

F-test ih MN Is I I cect SA tte lean edn eed ee United States vy. Standard Oil (Ind.) et al. 
Nov. 14, 1939........| Criminal No. 14149-M__....| U. 8 "District Court for the Southern District of California. ...... United States vy. Gen. Pet. Corp. of Cal. et al, 
Feb. 19, 1937 | In Equity No. E. &4- 321._..| U. 8. Distriet Court for the Southern District of New York.....-- United States vy. Ethyl Gasoline Corp. et al. 
May 30, 1940........ Indictment No. 16205.......] U S. unas Court for the Northern District of Georgia, Rome | United States v. Hiram W. Evans et al, 

Yivisio 

£ept. 30, 1940 Civil Action No. 182. ....... U. , ‘District Court for the District of Delaware.................. United States v. Phillips Petroleum et al. 

DR nocnntuneidie Civil Action No. 183... SET eR iS SE SRA: TS IS | EO 1S United States v. Great Lakes Pipe Line Co, 

Tinamientaedaiee = Civil Action No. 201_- -| U. 3 “District Court for the Northern District of Indiana, Ham- | United States v. Standard Oil Co. (Ind.). 

mond Division. 

Do és Civil Action No. 8524. ......| U. 8. District Court for the District of Columbia.................. United States v. American Petroieum Institute. 

Jan. 31, 1941_......--| | Criminal No. 32597.......... U. 8. District Court for the Northern District of Illinois, Eastern | United States v. The Wayne Pump Co. et al. 


Division. 





SUMMARY OF FOLLOWING LIST 





Department of the Interior news release of 
July 12, 1941, .nnounced appontment to mem- 
bership on district committees of 204 per- 
sons to “advise and consult * * * on 
matters relating to the proper coordination 
of the activities of the petroleum industry 
for nationel defense.” 

Of the 205 persons appointed to positions 
on these oil committees, 134 or 65.4 percent 


are persons individually who either have been 
found to be violators of the Federal anti- 
trust laws or are now being sued as viola- 
tors of those laws and their advice will be 
effective if not controlling, in determining 
the disposition of suits now pending against 
some of these very men. 

Following is a list as to position, and past 
record and affiliation with corporations. 


Total number of persons named to com- 
mittees, 205; 100 percent. 

Persons individually, and persons con- 
nected with corporations or associations hav- 
ing been found viclators or now being sued 
as alleged violators of Federal antitrust laws, 
134; 65.4 percent. 





ANTITRUST RECORD OF PERSONS NAMED TO COMMITTEES FUNCTIONING UNDER 
PETROLEUM JULY 12, 1941 





oem. f under Petroleum Coor- Member, P tion C 
oe District 2 ber, Production Committee. 


Private tions 
A Petraieun Institute.... Direetor. 
Phillips Petroleum Co..._._...... President and director. 
Alco Royalties Co eeree.. -- Vice president and director, 
Great my od P e Co, 
Phillips L 
Boothorn illips |» Director. 
Antitrust record 
American Petroleum Institute.... Civil 8524 (Sept. 30, 1940); defendant; pending. 


Phillips Petroleum Co............ Criminal 11364; nolo contendere (June 2, 1938); 
fined $15,000. — 11365; guilty verdict 
(July 19, 1938); fined $5,000. Civil 182 (Sept. 


30, 1940); defendant; pending. Civil 8524 


(Sept. 30, 1940); defendant; pending. 
Alco peltien Ss cat tae Civil 8524 (Sept. 30, 1940); defendant; pending 
Great Lakes Pipe Line Co...... Civil 183 (Sept. 30, oat: defendant: pending. 
Phillips Pi a ine Co... ~---- Civil 182 (Sent. ~ 1940); defendant: pending. 
Southern _— FES Civil 8524 (Sept. 30 , 1940); defendant; pending. 
DNR Tt Dc ncccccdiadeunende Do. 
Ball, Amos: 
Position under pepeoam Coordi. Member, marketing committee. 
nator: District 
Private aa 
American Petroleum Institute.... Member, marketing committee 
Standard Oil Co. (Indiana)_...... Vice president and director. 
Antitrust record: 
American Petroleum Institute... Civi: £524 (Sept. 30, 1240); defendant; pending. 
Standard Oil Co. (Indiana)....... Criminal 11364; nolo contendere (June 2, 1938); 


fined $15,000, Criminal 11365; nolo conten- 
dere (June 2, 1941); fined $5,000. Civil 182 
(Sept. 20, 1940): defendant; pending. Civil 
8524 (Sept. £0, 1940); defendant; peek 

Ct ET ----- Criminal 11364; nolo contendere ( une 2, 1938); 
fined $15,000. Civi} 8524 (Sept. 30, 1940); 
defendant; pending, 

Brown, J. A.: 


Position under Petroleum Coordi- Chairman, General Committee. 
nator: District 1. 
Private positions: 
American Petroleum Institute.... Direetor and member executive committee. 
Socony- Vacuum Oil Co., Inc...... President, director, and member executive 
committee. 
Antitrust record: 


American Petroleum Institute.... Civil 8524 (Sept. 30, 1940); defendant; pending. 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc...... Criminal 11364; nolo contendere (June 2, 1938); 
fined $15,000. Criminal 11365; nie Ch verdict 
(July 18, 1938); fined $5,000. Civil 8524 
ona 30, ”1940); iG toe ds po 
Brown, Civil 8524 (Sept. ant; pending. 
General Peele Ga: of Calif... ba ine — contendere (Aug. 1, 
940); _— $4, 500, Civil 8524 (Sept. 30, 1940): 


dele 
General eo Co. of Nebr.. Civil 8524 (Sept. 30, 1940); defendant; pending. 


General Pi Gis pacte Civil 8524 (Sept. 30, 1940); defendant; pending. 
Gilmore Oil Co_........ einen — ior aa nolo ‘contendere (Aug. 19, 
940); fined $4,500. Civil 8524 (Sept. 30, 
19403; defendant; pending. 
ye Ie MES ee. Rae Civil 8524 (Sept. 30, 1940); defendant; pending. 


Carnes, J. W.: 
Position under Petroleum Co- Member, marketing committee, 
ordinator: District 1. 
Private positions: 
American Petroleum Institute... Do. 
Consolidated Oil Corporation..... Vice president. 
Richfield Oi] Corporation of Director and chairman of board, 
New York. 
Richfield Oil cmeeeaeoes 
Rio Grande Oil Co., Inc. 


Sinclair Refining Co_........... Vice president and director. 
Great Lakes Pipe Line Co. 
Antitrust record: 
American Petroleum Institute... Civil 8524 (Sept. 30, 1940); defendant; pending. 
Consolidated Oil Corporation_.... Do 
OEE Ba W ccttnttiahinctuminnts Criminal 11364; nolo contendere (June 2, 
1938); fined $15,000. Criminal 11365; nolo 


contendere (Dee. 12, 1940); fined $5,000. 
Civil 8524 (Sept. 30, 1940); defendant; pend- 


ing. 
Richfield Oil Corporation of Civil 8524 (Sept. 30, 1940); defendant; pending, 


New York. 
Richfield Oil Corporation....... Criminal 14149-M; nolo contendere (Aug. 
1940); fined $4,500. Civil 8524 (Sept. 30, 
1940); defendant; pending. 
Rio Grande Oil Co., Inc.......- Civil 8524 (Sept. 30, 1940); defendant; pending. 
Sinclair Refining Co............ Criminal 11364; nolo contendere (June 2, 1938); 


fined $15,000. Criminal 11365; guilty verdict 
(July 19, 1939); fined $5,000. Civil 8524 
(Sept. 30, 1940); defendant; pending. 
Great Lakes Pipe Line Co.... Civil 183 (Sept. 30, 1940); defendant; pending. 
Civil 8524 (Sept. 30, 1940); defendant; pend- 
ing. 
Colley, R. H.: 
Positions under Petroleum Coordi- Member, general committee, chairman, refin- 
nator: District 1. ing committee, 
Private positions: 
American Petroleum Institute.... Director and member executive committee. 
Atlantic Pipe Line Co__.......... Vice president. 


Atlantic Oil Shipping Co_._...... Vice president and direetor. 
Buffalo Pipe Line Corporation... Do. 

Keystone Pipe Line Co........... Do. 

Atlantic Refining Co............. President and director. 


Antitrust reeord: 
American Petroleum Institute.... Civil 8524 (Sept. 30, 1940); defendant; pending. 
Colley, R. H Do. 


Atlantic Refining Co., The..-..... Do. 
Keystone Pipe Line a Do. 
Atlantic Oi] Shipping Co......... Do. 


Buffalo Pipe Line Co..........-- e 
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Currey, Peter: 
Position under Petroleum Coordi-e Member, produetion committee. 
nator: District 1. 
Private positions: 
American Petroleum Institute.... Director. 


South Penn Oil Co_.._.....--.. -- President and director. 
Tide Water Associated Oil Co.... 
Antitrust record: ‘ 
Currey, Peter........ ences «-.. Civil 8524 (Sept. 30, 1940); defendant; pending. 





South f Penn Oil Co 
Tide Water Association Oil Co... 
Deine Petroleum Institute.... Do. 
ge, H. W.: 
Positions under Petroleum Coordi- Member, General Committee; chairman, Mar- 
nator: District 1, keting Committee, 
Private positions: 
The Texas Corporation_.......... Vice president. 
The Texas Co. (Delaware). 





Great Lakes Pipe Line Co. 
Conpee -Wende Oil Corpora- Director. 
ion 

Indian Refining Co__............. Vice president and director. 

The Texas Co. (Delaware)_....... Vice president and general sales manager. 

American Petroleum Institute.... Member, marketing committee. 

Antitrust record: 

Dodge, H. W........ eeceeeceeee-- Criminal 11364; nolo contendere (Jan. 6, 1941); 
fined $1,000. Civil 8524 (Sept. 30, 1940); de- 
fendant; pending. 


Texas Corporation, The--......... Civil 8524 ( _ 1940); defendant; pending. 
Great Lakes Pipe Line Co...... Civil 183 (Sept. 30, 1940); defendant; pending. 
Texas Co., The (California) _.... . Criminal 14149-M; nolo contendere (Jan. 15, 
1941); fined $4,500. Civil 8524 (Sept. 30, 

1940); defendant; pending. 

Texas Co., The (Delaware)....... Criminal 11364; nolo contendere (Jan. 6, 1941); 
fined —, = 8524 (Sept. 30, 1940); de- 
fendant; ne 

Gendgene-Siante Oil Corpora- Civil 8524 ( t. 30, 1940); defendant; pending. 

ion. 

Indian Refining Co__............. Do. 

Jae Petroleum Institute... Do. 

Donnell, O 


Positions under Petroleum Coor- Member, General Committee; chairman, Pro- 
dinator: District 2. duction Committee. 


Private positions: 
The Ohio Oil Co_..._..-..---.... President. 
American Petroleum Institute.... Director, treasurer, and member, executive 
; production committees. 
Antitrust record: 
TO Baik enetiintcdembuben Civil 8524; defendant; pending. 
Ohio Oil Co., The....... gtlcidiipchien Criminal 11364; nolo contendere (June 2, 1938); 


fined $15,000. Civil 8524; defendant; pend- 


ing. 
American Petroleum Institute.... Civil 8524; deendant; pending. 
Ferguson, W. H.: 

Position under Fea Coordi- 
nator: District 4 

Private positions: 
Continental Oi] Co__.....-....... Executive vice president. 

Great Lakes Pipe Line Co. 

Rocky Mountain Pipe Line Co.. President and director. 
The Boston-W yoming Oil Co-.... Vice president and director. 
Chappell Oil Co Do. 


Member, General Committee 


Continental Pipe L:me Co...... .- Vice president. 

Fort Collins Producing Co....... Vice president and direcior. 
Merrico Royalties Co__........-.. — and director. 
New Mexico Pipe Line Co.....-. 


The Standard Shale Products Co. Vice rn aman and director. 
American Petroleum Institute.... Director and member of marketing committee, 
Antitrust record: 

American Petroleum Institute.... Civil 8524 (Sept. 30, 1940); defendant; pending. 

Continental Oil Co............... Criminal 11364; nolo contendere (June 2, 1938); 
fined $15,000. Criminal 11365; guilty verdict 
(July 19, ‘1938); fined $5,000. Civil 8524 (Sept. 
30, 1940); defendant; pending 

Rocky Mountain Pipe Line Co... Civ i] 8524 (Sept. 30, 1940); defendant; pending. 

Boston, W yoming Oil Co., The... Do. 


Chappell iii ttihmmcieisie Do. 
Continental Pipe Line Co-........ Do. 
Great Lakes Pipe Line Co-........ Do. 
Merritt Oil Corporation......... zs Do. 
Fort Collins Producing Co...... m Do. 
Merrico Royalties Co__........... Do. 
New Mexico Pipe Line Co....... Do. 
Standard Shale Products-Co-..... Do. 
) OS oe ee Do. 
Hanks, G. J.: 


Positions under Petroleum Coordi- Member, Production Committee. 
nator: District 1. 
Private positions: 


Tide Water Associated Oil Co.... Vice president and director. 


Bradford Transit Co..........-.. President and director. 
Tidal Pipe Line Co.......-......- Vice president and director. 
Antitrust record: 
I BS Big os ate kaa Civil 8524 (Sept. 30, 1940); defendant; pending. 
Tide Water Associated Oil Co.... Do. 
Bradford Transit Co........... Do. 
Tidal Pipe Lite Co..2..<.<cacse Do. 


Hill, George A.: 
Positions under Petroleum Coordi- 

nator: District 3. 

Private positions: 

American Petroleum Institute.... Director, vice president (for production), mem- 
ber of executive committee, and chairman of 
production committee; committee on well 
spacing. 


Member, General Committee; chairman, Pro- 
duction Committee. 


Houston OF O68. onoccccanadsninn os 
Antitrust record: 
American Petroleum Institute.... Civil 8524 (Sept. 30, 1940); defendant; pending. 
Hill, GA. A Do. 
Jones, C. S.: 
Positions under Petroleum Coordi» Member, general committee; chairman, trans- 
nator: District 5. portation committee. 
Private positions: 
American Petroleum Institute.... Director. 
Richfield Oil Corporation..... -... President and director. 
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Jones, C. 8.—Continued. 

Private positions—Continued. 
Reservoir Hill Gasoline Co....... 
Rio Grande Oi! Co., Inc........«. 

Antitrust record: 

American Petroleum Institute... ee (Sept. 30, 1940); defendant; pending. 


President and director. 
Do. 


COE TA Ti cicatntnitich menace ne 
Richfield Oi Corporation......... Criminal 14149-M; nolo contendere (Oct. e 
Deak: Gone fined, akan. Civil 8524 Sane 
; pen 
Reservoir Hill Gasoline Co..... civil 8524 (Sept. 30, 1940); defendant; pending. 
Rio Grande Oil Co., Inc........ Do. 


Kennedy, H. J.: 
Positions under Petroleum Coor- 
dinator: District 2. 
“—_ ate positions: Continental Oil 


Member, contin committee. 
President. 


antl trust record: 

Continental Oil Co...... ‘sulinealiahais Criminal 11364; nolo contendere (June 2, 1938); 
fined $15,000. Criminal 11365; guilty verdict 
Wuly 19, 1938); fined $5,000. Civil 8524 (Sept. 

30, 1940), defendant; pending. 
Great Lakes Pipe Line Co...... Civil 183 (Sept. 30, 1940); defendant; pending. 
Kennedy, H. J Criminal 11365; nolo contendere (June 2, 1941); 

Klein, H. T.: Snes $1,000. 


Positions under Petroleum Coordi: Member, Transportation Committee. 
nator: District 1. 
Private positions: 
American Petroleum Institute.... Director and member, American Petroleum 
Industries Committee. 
The Texas Corporation_.......... Executive vice president and director. 
Texas Production Co. of Nebraska. Director. 
Goodyear-W ende Oil Corporation _ Do. 
The Texas Co. (Delaware)........ Vice president and director. 
Indian Refining Co_........- .. Director. 
Seaboard Oil Co. of Delaware_.... Do. 
Antitrust record: 
Ametenn Petroleum Institute... oo (Sept. 30, 1940); defendant; pending. 
0. 









SR tei atts 
Texas é enlaaieae The. Do. 
Toes Ce TT ivicinincndeienatnet Criminal 11364; nolo contendere (Jan. 6, 1941); 


fined $14,000. Civil 8524 (Sept. 30, 1940); 
defendant; pending. 

Texas Co, (California), The.... Criminal 14149-M; nolo contendere (Jan. 15, 
1941); fined $4,500. Civil 8524 (Sept. 30, 1940) 
defendant; pending 


= Production Co. of Civil 8524 (Sept. 30, 040); defendant; pending. 
Nebraska. 
Goodyear-Wende Oi] Corpora- Do. 
tion. 
Indian Refining Co....-......-. Do. 
Seaboard Oil Co. of Delaware-_.. Do. 
Great Lakes Pipe Line Co-._-.... Civil 8524 (Sept. 30, 1940); defendant; pending. 


Civil 183 (Sept. 30, 1940); defendant; pending. 
Member, Marketing Committee. 


McDowell, R. W 
Positions ater Petroleum Coor- 
dinator: District 2, 
Private positions: 
American Petroleum Institute.... Director and member of marketing committee. 
Mid-Continent Petroleum Cor- Vice president in charge of sales. 
oration. 
sarentiaet Oil Co__....-........ Vice president and director. 
Genessee-Diamond Oi] Co-........ President and director. 
Antitrust record: 
American Petroleum Institute.... Civil 8524 (Sept. 30, 1940); defendant; pending. 
Moetbowell, B.. We ccnccssissinmend Criminal 11364; nolo contendere (June 2, 1938); 
fined $15,000. Criminal 11365; guilty verdict 
(July 19, 1938); fined $1,000. Civil 8524 
(Sept. 30, 1£40); defendant; pending. 
Criminal 11364; nolo contendere (une 2 , 1938); 
fined $15,000. Criminal 11365; guilty verdict 
(July 19, 1938); fined $5,000. Civil 8524 
(Sept. 30, 1940); defendant; pending. 
— (Sept. 30, 1940); defendant; pending. 
0. 
Civil 183 (Sept. 30, 1940); defendant; pending. 
— 8524 (Sept. 30, 1940); defendant; pend- 
ng. 


Mid-Continent Petroleum Cor- 


poration, 


Baron-Huot Oil Co____--. 
Genessee-Diamond Oil C 
Great Lakes Pipe Line C 





Moreland, Harry: 
Position under Petroleum Coordi- 
nator: District 2. 
Private positions: 
American Petroleum Institute.... Director. 
Great Lakes Pipe Line Co-........ Vice president and general manager. 


Member, Transportation Committee. 





Antitrus record: 
American Petroleum Institute_... Civil 8524 (Sept. 30, 1940); defendant; pending. 
Great Lakes Pipe Line Co-........ Civil 8524 (Sept. 30, 1940); defendant; pending. 
Civil 183 (Sept. 30, 1940); defendant; pend- 
ing 
Morelend, Batty. ..canrennedasbas Civil 183 (Sept. 30, 1940); defendant; pending. 


O’Shaugnessy, I. A.: 
Position under P etroleum Coordi- 
nator: District 2. 
Private positions: 
American Petroleum Institute.... Director. 
Globe Oil & Refining Co.-.-..-.... President. 
Antitrust record: 


Member, Refining Committee. 


American Petroleum Institute... Civil 8524 (Sept. 30, 1240); defendant; pending 

Globe Oil & Refining Co, (Okla- Criminal 11365; guilty ver ict (July 19, 1938), 
homa). fined, $5,000. 

C*Ghamentnay,, 1, Binccsnvncndscad Criminal 11364; nolo contendere (Dec. 12, 1940); 


fined $2,500. Criminal 11365; nolo contendere 
(Dec. 12, 1940); fined $4,000. 
Phillips, Frank: 
Position under Petroleum Coordi 
nator: District 2 
Private positicns 
American Petroleum Institute._... Director and member executive committee. 
Phillips Petroleum Corporation... Chairman of board and director. 
Alec » Royalty Corporation._...... President and director. 
Great Lakes Pipe Line Co. 


Chairman, General Committee. 
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Frank—Coninued. 
“aa ee 
merican Petroleum Institute.... Civil 8524 (Sept. 30, 1940); defendant; pendi 
Phillipe Frank.................... Criminal 11364; nolo contendere (June 2, 1938); 
fined aeaat 000. dink” 8524 (Sept. 30, 1940); 
n 
Phillips Petroleum Corporation... Criminal 11364; nolo lo contendere full 2, 1938); 
fined $15,000. Criminal 1 verdict 
yey 19, 1088), fined Bes rages waa meres 
(Sept. 940); defendant; 
Great Lakes Pipe Line Co___.... Civil 183 aria 1940); defendant; pending. 
American Petroleum Institute.... Civil 8524 (Sept. rt 1940) ; defendant; pending. 
Stewart, W. L.: 
Positionsunder Petroleum Coordi- Member, General Committee; Chairman, 
nator: District 5, Refining Committee. 
Private positions: 
American Petroleum Institute... Director and member refining committee, 
Union Oi} Co. of California_...... Vice president and director. 
Claremont Oil Co.............. Director 
Lake View Oil Co.............. Vice qoutes and director. 
Los ee BRAM, ilid.anatieuns Director. 
Union Steamship Co........... Vice president and director. 
Antitrust record: 


American Petroleum Institute.... Civil 8524 (Sept. 20, 1040); defendant: pending. 
SOEs WE o Be ii intennceneceae Do. 
Union Gil Go. of California_...... Criminal 14149-M; nolo contendere (Aug. 2, 





1940); fined $4,500. Civil 8524 (Sept. 30, 
1940); defendant; pending. 
Claremont Of] Co......2....... Civil 8524 (Sept. 30, 1940); Seemndent; pending. 
Lake View Oil Co_............. Do. 
Los Angeles Oil Co... 4 Do, 
Union Steamship Co........... Do. 
St. Clair, L. P.: 
Position under Petroleum Coordi- Member, Production Committee. . 
nator: District 5. 
Private positions: 


American Petroleum Institute.... Director; former nS and director, Cali- 
fornia Coast Oi] Co.; former director, Clare- 
mont Oil Co. 

California Conservation Com- Oil administrator. 


mittee, 
Union Oil Co. of California_...... _oe and former president and chairman o 
ard. 
Antitrust record: 
American Petroleum Institute.... Civil 8524 (Sept. 30, 1940); defendant; pending. 
St. Clair, L. P Do. 


Union Oil Co, of California...... - Crimina! 14149-M; nolo contendere (Aug. 2, 
1940), fined $4, 500, Civil 8524 (Sept. 30, iio); 
defendant; pending 

California Coast Oil Co........ . Civil 8524 (Sept. 30, 1940); defendant; pending. 
Claremont Oil Co............. r= Do. 
Seubert, E. G.: 


Positions under Petroleum Coordi- Member, general committee; chairman, entke- 
nator: District 2. portation committee. 

Private positions: 
American Petroleum Institute._... Director and member exccutive committee. 


Standard Oil Co, (Indiana)__....- President and director. 
Pan American Petroleum & Vice president and director. 
Transportation Co. 
Pan American Refinins Cor- Do. 
poration. 
Pan American Production Co.. Director. 
Pan American Southern Cor Do. 


poration. 

Stanolind Oil Purchasing Co... Vice president and director. 
Stanolind Pipe Line Co--..---- _ Do. 

Pan an Petroleum Cor- Director. 


poratio: 
Mexican Peircioum Corporatior Vice president and director. 


of Georgia. 
Antitrust —- : y 
erent, Te Gis ak: com niitieacieins Civil 8524 (Sept, 80, 1840); defendant; pending. 
Standard Oil 1 Ge. (Indiana)....... Criminal 11364; nolo contendere (June 2, 1938); 
fined $15,000. Criminal 11265; nolo conten- 
dere (June 2, 1941); fined $5,000. Civil 8524 
(Sept. 30, 1940); defendant; pending. Civil 
182 (Sept. £0, 194..); defendant; pending, 
i Petroleum Co. o Civil 8524 (Sept. 30, 1940); defencant; pending. 
eorgia. 
Pan American Petroleum Cor- Do. 
poration. 
Pan American Petroleum & Do. 
Transportation Co. 
Pan American Production Co-.- Do. 
Pan American Refining Cor- Do. 
poration. 
Pan ama £outhern Cor- Do. 
poratio 
Stanolind Oil Purchasing Co-. Do. 
Stanolind Pipe Line Co-...--.--.. ~ Civil 8524 (f£ept. 30, 1940); de.endant; pending. 


Civil 182 (Sept. 30, 1£40); defendant; pending. 
Swensrud, 8, A.: 
Position under Petroleum Coordi- 
nator: District 2. 
Private positions: 


Member, Transportation Committee. 


Standard Oil Co, (Ohio).......... Vice president, 
Berea Engineering Co.......... Director, 
Commercial Oi] Co............. Do. 
Eagleroc Oil Co......---..----- Do, 
Fleet-Wing Corporation........ Do. 


Fordsville Gathering Line, Inc. Director and assistant secretary. 
Michigan-Toledo Pipe Line Co. Do. 


Ohio Independent Oi) Co-_-..... Director. ; 

Ohio River Pipe Line Co-.....-. »Director and vice president. 
ye he RR a Baa aE Director. : 

Simrall Corporation.... ...--.. Director and assistant secretary. 
Sohio Corporation......-.-....- Assistant secretary. 

Sohio Pipe Line Co...... daivdlling Vice president and assistant secretary, 








Sueneees, 8. A.—Continued. 
Btandard. Oil Co. (Ohio)... 






Berea aren ibe D 
Commercial Oil Go Do. 
Eagleroe Oil Co_...__. Do. 


Fleet Wing Corporation. é 
Fordsville Gathering Line, Inc. Do. 
Michigan-Toledo Pipe Line Co. Do. 


Ohio Independent Oi] Co__..... Do. 
Ohio River — Line Co_...... Do. 
I eee Do. 
Simrall oe saeenaieetiianiie Do. 
Sohio Corporation.............. Do, 
Sohio Pipe Line Co_............ Do. 
Swensrud, 8. A_.................. Do. 
Watson, ©, B: 
Position under Petroleum Coordi- 
nator: District 2. 
Private positions: 


American Petroleum Institute.... Member, refining and marketing committees, 
Vice president and director. 


Pure Oil Co 


- Civil 8524 (Sept. 30, 1940); defendant; pending. 


Member. Marketing Committee. 
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Weil, A. L.: 
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Position under Petroleum Coordi- Chairman, General Committee. 


nator: District 5, 
Private positions: 


Socony-Vacuum Oil Corpora 


tion__ 


General Petroleum Capen President and director. 


of California. 


General Petroleum Corpora- President. 


tion of N 

General Pi 
Gilmore Oil 

Antitrust soni: 





Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc..... Criminal 11364; nolo contendere (June 2, 1938); 


fined $15, 000.’ Criminal 11365; guilty verdict 
(July 19, 1938); fined $5,000. Civil 8524 (Sept. 
30, 1940); defendant; nding. 


General Petroleum Corporation Criminal 14149-M; nolo conbeniiert (Ang. 1, 


of California. 


General Pipe Line Co 
Gilmore Oil Co....... 


1940); fined $4,500. Civil 8524 (Sept. 30, 
1940); defendant; pending. 


bsnl adnate Civil 8524 (Sept. 30, 1940); defendant; pending. 





.... Criminal 14149-M; nolo contendere (Aug. 19, 
1940); fined $4,500 


Detroit Southern Pipe Line Co. President and director. We Bi eed eee Civil 8524 (Sept. 30, 1940); Cefendant; pendi 
Great Lakes Pipe Line Co_..... Director. Weiss, H. ©.: = ys ve 
Hickok Oi] Corporation.......- Do. Position under Petroleum Coordi- Member, General Committee; Chairman, 
Pure eee Citi dics President and director nator: District 3. Transportation Committee. 
Antitrust record Private positions: 


American Petroleum Institute... Civil 8524 (Sept. 30, 1940); defendant; pending. 

Criminal 11364; nolo contendere (June 2, 1938); 

fined $15,000. Criminal 11365; guilty verdict 

1938); fined $5,000. Civil 8524 
(Sept. 30. 1940); defendant; pending. 

Detroit Southern Pipe Line Co. Civil 8524 (Sept. 30, 1940); defendant; pending. 


Pure Oil Co 


Guly 19, 


turing Co. 


Antitrust record: 


American Petroleum Institute_... Director. 
Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey). 
Gilbert and Barker Manufac- 


Humble Oil Refining Co...-..-- President and director. 


Great Lakes Pipe Line Co...... Civil 8524 (Sept. 30, 1940); defendant: pending. American Petroleum Institute.... Civil 8524 (Sept. 30, 1940); defendant; pending. 
Civil 183 (Sept. 30, 1940); defendant; pending. Standard Oi] Co. (New Jersey)... Do. 

Hickok Oi] Corporation... ...... One - (Sept. 30, 1940); defendant; pending. Ethyl Gasoline Corporation.... Equity E. 84-321. 

Pure Transportation Co_....... Gilbert = Barker Manufac- Criminal] 32597 (Jan. 31, 1941); defendant; pend- 

I SEP ere dnikenrpbubcinpemn Criminal 11365; nolo contendere (Dec. 12, 1940); turing ing. 
fined $5,000. Civil 8524 (Sept. 30, 1940); Bumbis Olé Refining Co-_--.-- Civil 8524 (Sept. 30, 1940); defendant; pending. 
defendant; pending. i Bhs Ole Setacwaenmancticiine Do. 





A Threat to Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. EARL C. MICHENER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 14, 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM JACKSON 
CITIZEN-PATRIOT 


(MICH.) 


Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, pur- 
suant to the permission granted me to 
extend my rema.ks in the Recorp, I in- 
culde an editorial from the Jackson 
(Mich.) Citizen-Patriot. This newspaper 
stands out among the other newsnapers 
in Michigan for the straightforward and 
understandable character of its edi- 
torials. 

There has been considerable discussion 
on the floor today about the St. Lawrence 
seaway project. The people in the sec- 
tion of Michigan from which I come are 
divided upon the advisability of author- 
izing this project at this time. However, 
I feel sure that this newspaper has cor- 
rectly appraised the public sentiment in 
its editorial, which is as follows: 


{From the Jackson (Mich.) Citizen Patriot] 
A THREAT TO DEFENSE 


There perhaps may be honest doubt as to 
the value of the St. Lawrence seaway. High 
authority speaks on both sides of that issue. 
But there is no such doubt about the Florida 
ship canal which was first proposed as a 
made-work project to give the unemployed 
and idle something to do. That made-work 
need has long since passed. 

Even after the digging had started on the 
big ditch, Senator VANDENBERG was able to 
defeat the plan by demonstrating how useless 
and impractical such a waterway could be, 


and by pointing out the real damage it woul¢ 
do to that section. 

It was thought that the Florida ship canal 
was deader than a smoked mackerel; but here 
it is back again, a very lively corpse in our 
national-defense program. 

With the St. Lawrence seaway, it is tied 
into the rivers and harbors bill, the most 
outrageous pork bill on any recent congres- 
sional calendar. There are other doubtful 
projects in this bill, including the Tennessee- 
Tombigbee Canal, which has been defeated 
for years on the same grounds as the Florida 
Canal. But of them all the $200,000,000 
Florida ditch is probably the worst, because 
of the actual facts and arguments that 
already have been produced against its 
completion. 

The really serious feature of its reappear- 
ance now is that the huge spending project 
comes at a time when the Nation is urged to 
make sacrifices in civilian production to pro- 
mote war efforts, to invest money in Gov- 
ernment securities, and to think of the coun- 
try’s needs ahead of selfish interests. 

Such requests are right and proper in the 
face of world conditions; but appearance of 
this Florida project will cause many citizens 
to question the sincerity if not the honesty 
of those Members of Congress who wouid 
foist such a useless expense on the Nation 
when the country’s best informed economists 
are at a loss to invent ways and means to 
raise the money to pay for our actual defense 
needs. 





Bill To Curb and Prevent Monopoly 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 14, 1941 


Mr.PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I have to- 
day introduced a bill.proposing to sepa- 


| rate manufacturing from retailing in or- 


der to curb and prevent monopoly. It 

is as follows: 

[In the House of Representatives. Mr. Pat- 
MAN introduced the following bill, which 
was referred to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce and ordered 
to be printed. A bill to prevent manufac- 
turers of products from offering for sale 
and selling the same at retail in certain 
cases, and for other purposes] 

Be it enacted, etc. That for the purposes 
of this act the word “manufacturer” shall be 
deemed to include a person partnership, as- 
sociation, or corporation engaged in the pro- 
duction or manufacture of commodities, 
which commodities such person, partnership, 
association, or corporation is also engaged in 
Of.ering for sale and selling in commerce, 
as commerce is defined in section 4 of the 
Federal Trade Commission Act, to wit, an 
act to create a Federal Trade Commission, to 
define its powers and duties, and for other 
purposes, approved September 26, 1914, to 
wholesalers, jobbers, or retail dealers. 

Sec. 2. For the purposes of this act the 
words “customer of such manufacturer” shall 
be deemed to include only a retail dealer who 
at any time already is established in the 
business of offering for sale and selling to 
consumers commodities produced or manu- 
factured by such “manufacturer” as herein- 
above defined. 

Sec 3. It shall be deemed to be an unfair 
method of competition in commerce, within 
the intent and meaning of section 5 of said 
Federal Trade Commission Act, for a manu- 
facturer, as defined hereinabove, to offer for 
sale and sell at retail to consumers any of 
the commodities produced or manufactured 
by such manufacturer, where the effect of so 
offering for sale and selling such commodities 
at retail to consumers may be substantially 
to lessen competition between such manu- 
facturer and his customers. or tend to create 
a@ monopoly in such line of commerce or to 
injure, destroy, or prevent competition by 
a customer or customers of such manufac- 
turer, as customer is hereinabove defined. 

Sec. 4. The Federal Trade Commission is 
hereby empowered and directed t> prevent 
manufacturers, as hereinabove defined, from 
using such unfair method of competition, as 
hereinabove defined, in commerce. 








a 
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Snc. 5. Whenever the Commission shall 
have reason to believe that any manufacturer 
is using such unfair method of competition, 
as hereinabove defined, and it shall appear to 
the Commission that a proceeding by it in 
respect thereof would be to the interest of 
the public, it shall proceed to prevent the 
same in the same manner and by the same 
procedure as provided by section 5 of an act 
of Congress approved September 26, 1914, 
entitled “An act to create a Federal Trade 
Commission, to define its powers and duties, 
and for other purposes,” as amended. The 
provisions of said section 5 and of sections 9 
and 10 of said act, as amended, shall apply, 
for purposes of enforcement of the pro- 
visions of this section, as fully and with the 
same effect in law as though said sections 
were fully and literally incorporated herein. 
The circuit courts of appeals shall have the 
same jurisdiction to review the orders of the 
Commission and to enforce the same and 
shall review ana enforce the same, as provided 
by said section 5. All courts of the United 
States shall have jurisdiction to carry out 
the provisions of sections 9 and 10 of said 
Federal Trade Commission Act. 

Sec. 6. This act shall take effect immedi- 
ately after its approval. 





The Sinking of the “Robin Moor” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JAMES M. MEAD 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, August 14, 1941 


OPINION BY JAMES W. RYAN 


Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a legal opinion 
by James W. Ryan on the Sinking of the 
Robin Moor. I have obtained an esti- 
mate of the cost of printing the opinion, 
which is $236.25. 

There being no objection, the opinion 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

THE SINKING OF THE “Rosin Moor” 


The action of German submarines in sink- 
ing the Robin Moor and drowning the six 
American Red Cross nurses on the British 
ship, and the Maasdam,' bas revived the issue 
on which the United States entered the World 
War It has also raised a broader and more 
serious issue, because up to the time the 
United States entered the World War there 
had been no sinking by a submarine of an 
American or other neutral vessel (like the 
Robin Moor) on the high seas outside a 
publicly declared submarine zone or block- 
ade area. The Robin Moor, which was un- 
armed, was sunk on May 21, 1941, in the South 
Atlantic about half way between Africa and 
South America. Eleven survivors, after 
spending 18 days in an open lifeboat, were 
picked up by a Brazilian steamer and landed 
at Pernambuco. The remaining 35, after 
spending 13 days in lifeboats, were picked up 
by a British vessel and landed at Capetown. 
The vessel’s cargo contained no implements 
of war, munitions, or other absolute contra- 
band as defined by international law. The 
principal part of the cargo was destined to 


41New York Times, July 10, 1941, p. 10. 


civilian British purchasers in British South 
Africa, and the remainder to civilians in 
Portuguese East Africa. Some of it was po- 
tential “conditional contraband” under in- 
ternational law, that is, it would have been 
contraband if it had been “destined for the 
use of the armed forces or of a government 
department of the enemy state.” 2 

When the chief officer of the Robin Moor 
protested against her being sunk, the com- 
mander of the submarine replied that there 
were supplies on board the Robin Moor “for 
my country’s enemy, and, therefore, I must 
sink you.”* 

The manifest listed 459 motorcars and 
trucks, 959 50-gallon drums of lubricating oil, 
30 15-gallon drums of lubricating oil, 141 
eases of shotgun shells, 4 cases of metallic 
cartridges, 12 .22-caliber sports rifies, and 6 
gas masks for workers in refrigeration plants.‘ 

Other materials carried were steel rails and 
bars, cotton piece goods, women’s silk dresses, 
leather, candy, overalls, medicines, safety 
razors and blades, mechanical hand tools, 
lawn mowers, garters, toys, ready-mixed 
paints, flashlights and batteries, galvanized 
barbed wire, soap, fly swatters, canned beer, 
rubber bathing caps, storage batteries, 
roasted coffee, bar solder, radio receiving sets, 
preserves in glass and tin, fountain pens, 
women’s underwear, refrigerating machinery, 
fishing tackle, insulated copper wire, cereals, 
zippers, cigarettes, pictures, smoking pipes, 
shoe polish, petroleum jelly, typewriters, 
knives, radio parts, radio tubes, rubber tires 
and tubes, and cough drops. 

On the German contraband list, clothing, 
foodstuffs, fodder, beverages, tobacco, and 
materials used in their manufacture, are 
conditional contraband. Arms, ammunition, 
warships, military aircraft, tanks, chemical 
substances for military purposes, military 
clothing, means of communication, fuels, 
lubricating oils, gold, silver, machine tools, 
and means of transportation and their com- 
ponent parts destined for enemy territory 
or the enemy forces, are absolute contraband.® 


1. PROVISION FOR SAFETY OF SURVIVORS—TREATY 
WITH GERMANY OF NOVEMBER 23, 1936; AND 
ARTICLE 74, GERMAN PRIZE LAW CODE, EFFEC- 
TIVE SEPTEMBER 3, 1939 


The London Naval Treaty of 1930, part IV, 
Rules of Submarine Warfare, article 22, re- 
quires warships to “not sink or render in- 
capable of navigation a merchant vessel 
without having first placed passengers, crew, 
and ship’s papers in a place of safety. For 
this purpose the ship’s boats are not regarded 
as a place of safety unless the safety of the 
passengers and crew is assured, in the exist- 
ing sea and weather conditions, by the prox- 
imity of land, or the presence of another 
vessel which is in a position to take them 
on board.” This is an absolute prohibition, 
applicable to every type of merchant vessel, 
enemy as well as neutral, under all possible 
circumstances. Forty-four countries, in- 
cluding all of the leading naval powers, are 
parties to this treaty. The United States 
signed on April 22, 1930, and Germany ad- 
hered on November 23, 1936." 


Viscount Tiverton, Prize Law (London, 
1914), pp. 13-14. 

® Weekly Underwriter (N. Y.), July 5, 1941, 
p. 24. 

‘Ibid., p. 24. 

SIbid., p. 24; New York Times, June 14, 
1941. 

®Commerce Clearing House War Law Serv- 
ice, foreign supplement, pp. 65, 553. 

7™U. S. Department of State Information 
Bulletin No. 114, p. 45; Deak & Jessup, Col- 
lection Neutrality Laws, pt. II, No. 36, pp. 
1397-1398; United States Treaty Series No. 
830; 112 League of Nations Treaty Series, 
p. 66; American Journal International Law, 
v. 31, supplement, p. 137, and. v. 35, p. 496; 
132 Br. & For. State Papers, p. 603. 
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The German Prize Law Code of August 28, 
1939,* provides in article 73 that captured 
neutral vessels may be destroyed if they have 
made forcible resistance, were aiding the 
enemy, were in convoy, or cannot 
safely or expediently be brought to port. 
Other neutral vessels may be destroyed if 
their condemnation would be expected as a 
certainty, or if to bring them to port would 
expose the capturing vessel to danger or 
might prejudice the success of its enterprises. 
But (art. 74-1) “The destruction of vessels in 
accordance with articles 72 and 73 is admis- 
sible only if the passengers, crew, and papers 
of the vessel have been brought to a place 
of safety before destruction. * * * Ship's 
boats are not to be regarded as a place of 
safety unless the safety of passengers and 
crew under the existing conditions of the 
sea and weather is assured by the proximity 
of land or the presence of another vessel 
which is able to take them on board.” 

When the Lusitania was sunk, on May 7, 
1915, without proper provision having been 
made for the safety of the American citizens 
on board, the United States Government 
protested to the German Government that 
“it was contending for nothing less high and 
sacred than the rights of humanity,” and 
that only the “actual resistance (of the 
Lusitania) to capture or refusal to stop when 
ordered to do so for the purpose of visit 
could have afforded the commander of the 
submarine any justification for so much as 
putting the lives of those on board the ship 
in jeopardy.”® In The Lusitania (251 Fed. 
715), the court held that the owners of the 
vessel were not liable for the loss of life and 
property because they were due to the 
“illegal act” of the German Government. 

On November 29, 1915, Germany promised, 
with respect to neutral vessels captured as 
prize, that all possible care would be taken 
for the safety of the crews and passengers. 
“Consequently, the persons found on board 
of a vessel may not be ordered into her life- 
boats except when the general conditions— 
that is to say, the weather, the condition of 
the sea, and the neighborhood of the coasts— 
afford absolute certainty that the boats will 
reach the nearest port.” ” 

On May 6, 1916, Germany agreed not to sink 
either enemy or neutral merchant vessels 
“without warning and without saving human 
lives, unless those ships attempt to escape or 
offer resistance.” 4 

“The untenable excuse put forward was 
that these ships were carrying contraband. 
But this begged the question by assuming, 
first, that there was contraband on board 
without making any search, and secondly, 
that the exceptional circumstances existed 
which alone justify sinking a ship for the 
carriage of contraband; nor wouid it in the 
smallest degree answer the charge of killing 
innocent persons. We need not repeat the 
emphatic condemnation of such practices by 
the Conference of Washington, 1921-22.” " 

At the Naval Conference at Washington in 
1921-22, the five naval powers signed a treaty 
which reaffirmed the rules of international 
law in regard to the search and seizure of 
vessels by warships, including submarines, 
and the making of proper provision for the 
safety of those on board, and declared that 
“any person in the service of any power who 
shall violate any of those rules, whether or 
not such person is under orders of a govern- 
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mental superior, shali be deemed to have 
violated the laws of war and shall be liable 
to trial and punishment as if for an act of 
piracy and may be brought to trial before the 
civil or military authorities of any power 
within the jurisdiction of which he may be 
found.” * 

“It should be added, in connection with 
the World War practice, that Germany never 
seriously asserted a general right to destroy 
neutral vessels withov't piacing all the persons 
on board in safety; the indiscriminate sink- 
ings in war zones and elsewhere were said to 
be justified on the grounds of retaliation and 
self-preservation.” 

During the World War the United States 
emphasized that measures of reprisal put 
into effect by belligerents must not affect 
injuriously the rights of neutrals.” 

Discussing the legality of submarine war- 
fare as retaliation, the United States had 
said that “a belligerent act of retaliation is 
per se an act beyond the law, and the de- 
fense of an act as retaliatory is an admis- 
sion that it is illegal.”** The United States 
“cannot for a moment entertain, much less 
discuss, a suggestion that respect by German 
naval authorities for the rights of citizens 
of the United States upon the high seas 
should in any way or in the slightest degree 
be made contingent upon the conduct of 
any other government affecting the rights of 
neutrals and noncombatants. Responsibility 
in such matters is single, not joint; absolute, 
not relative.” 


2. DESTRUCTION OF NEUTRAL PRIZES, TREATIES 
WITH PRUSSIA OF 1799 AND 1828, ARTICLE 2 
OF DECLARATION OF PARIS OF 1856, AND CAP=~ 
TURE BECAUSE OF CARRIAGE OF CONTRABAND 


The Robin Moor case is much like that of 
the Knight Commander. The Knight Com- 
mander was a neutral (British) vessel which 
was sunk on the high seas near the entrance 
to Tokyo Gulf by a Russian cruiser on July 
24, 1904, during the Russian-Japanese War 
because the commander of the cruiser be- 
lieved that some of her cargo was contra- 
band.” She was under charter to an Amer- 
ican company and was bound to Japan with 
a cargo of railroad material, bridge mate- 
rial, machinery, and various articles. Before 
the sinking all persons on board had been 
removed. Her destruction was described by 
Mr. Balfour in the House of Commons as 
“entirely contrary to the practice of na- 
tions.” In the House of Lords, Lord Lans- 
downe said that the sinking was an “out- 
rage” and that “a very serious breach of 
international law had been committed by 
the captors. * * * Under no hypothe- 
sis can the Government conceive that a neu- 
tral ship could be sunk on the mere fiat of 
@ cruiser’s commanding officer, who assumed 
that the cargo of the vessel included articles 
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which were contraband of war.”* The Rus- 
sian Government gave assurances that the 
practice would be discontinued, but refused 
to pay a pecuniary indemnity and also re- 
fused to submit the matter to the Hague 
tribunal for arbitration. Another instance 
of the same kind occurred afterward, how- 
ever, when a Russian warship sank the Brit- 
ish vessel, St. Kilda, while carrying cotton 
to Japan." In answer to the British protest 
the Russian Government said that the pre- 
vious assurances still held good and that “the 
present case was an isolated one, probably 
due to misunderstanding and the disorgani- 
zation of the Russian naval forces in the Far 
East,” and promised to order the offending 
cruisers home. A Russian court also awarded 
compensation to the vessel and cargo owners. 
The United States Government sent a note 
to the Russian Government with respect to 
the sinking of the Knight Commander, stat- 
ing that the carriage of contraband did not 
in itself justify the sinking of the vessel, 
but that it was not prepared to maintain 
that a prize might not be legitimately de- 
stroyed in case of “imperative necessity.” It 
further said that it would “view with the 
gravest concern the application of similar 
treatment to American vessels and cargoes.” # 

On January 28, 1915, an American vessel, 
the William P. Frye, bound from Seattle to 
Queenstown with a cargo of wheat, was cap- 
tured and sunk on the high seas by a Ger- 
man cruiser. The United States protested 
that this was a violation of the treaties with 
Germany of 1799 and 1828. Germany denied 
that it was a violation and further contended 
that the capture was justified because the 
cargo, being destined to fortified ports, was 
conditional contraband.” Apparently the 
wheat cargo on the William P. Frye was des- 
tined to a naval base in an area in which 
active naval operations between the armed 
forces were in progress or was to be con- 
trolled in distribution by a government de- 
partment of the enemy state. The United 
States therefore preferred to base its protest 
against her sinking on the Prussian-American 
treaties rather than on the general interna- 
tional law rule on the subject™* Germany 
disagreed with the American interpretation of 
the treaties.» The United States declared 
that it regarded the Declaration of Londen as 
not in force. It said, however: “On the 
other hand, if we assume that the cargo was 
noncontraband, the destruction either of the 
cargo or the vessel could not be justified in 
the circumstances of this case under any 
accepted rule of international law.”* Ger- 
many asserted that the Declaration of Lon- 
don was declaratory of international law, and 
said: “It is not disputed by the American 
Government that, according to general prin- 
ciples of international law, a belligerent is 
authorized in sinking neutral vessels under 
almost any conditions for carrying contra- 
band,” * but declared that orders were given 
not to destroy American ships with condi- 
tional contraband, reserving “the right to de- 
stroy vessels carrying absolute contraband 
wherever such destruction is permissible ac- 
cording to the provisions of the Declaration 
of London.” In reply to the latter note, the 
United States declared: “Without admitting 
that the Declaration of London is in force, and 
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on the understanding that the requirement 
in article 50 of the declaration that ‘before 
the vessel is destroyed all persons on board 
must be placed in safety’ is not satisfied by 
merely giving them an opportunity to escape 
in lifeboats, the Government of the United 
States is willing, pending the arbitral award 
in the case, to accept the Declaration of Lon- 
don as the rule governing the conduct of the 
German Government in relation to the treat- 
ment of American vessels carrying cargoes 
of absolute contraband.” * 

In regard to the sinking of the American 
vessel Leelanaw carrying absolute contraband 
(flax), Germany explained that the comman- 
der was unable to take it in “without expos- 
ing the submarine to danger or impairing the 
success of the operations in which he was 
engaged,” but that he placed all persons 
and ship’s papers in safety and “therefore 
acted in conformity with the principles of 
international law.” In a later note Ger- 
many declared that she shared the view that 
all possible care must be taken for the secu- 
rity of persons on board the vessel destroyed 
who “may not be ordered into her lifeboats 
except when the general conditions—that is 
to say, the weather, the condition of the sea, 
and the neighborhood of the coast—afford 
absolute certainty that the boats will reach 
the nearest port.” * 

The treaty of July 11, 1799, between Prussia 
rnd the United States,™ provides, in articles 
12 and 13 that as the principle of free ships 
make free goods has not been sufficiently 
respected, the parties agree to cooperate in 
obtaining agreement to it by all of the other 
maritime powers, and in case either engages 
in war with a third power “to prevent all 
the difficulties and misunderstandings that 
usually arise respecting merchandise of con- 
traband, such as arms, ammunition, and 
military stores of every kind, no such articles, 
carried in the vessels, or by the subjects or 
citizens of either party to the enemies of the 
other, Shall be deemed contraband so as to 
induce confiscation or condemnation and a 
loss of property to individuals. Nevertheless, 
it shall be lawful to stop such vessels and 
articles, and to detain them for such length 
of time as the captors may think necessary 
to prevent the inconvenience or damage that 
might ensue from their proceeding, paying, 
however, a reasonable compensation for the 
loss such arrest s. all occasion to the proprie- 
tors, and it shall further be allowed to use 
in the service of the captors the whole or any 
part of the military stores so detained, pay- 
ing the owners the full value of the same, 
to be ascertained by the current price at the 
place of its destination.” 

The treaty of May 1, 1828, between Prussia 
ard the United States,™ provides, in articles 
12 and 13, that articles 12 to 24 of the treaty 
of 1799 are revived, and that the parties also 
engage to treat again in the future “to insure 
just protection and freedom to neutral navi- 
gation and commerce” and “at the same time 
advance the cause of civilization and human- 
ity.” The German prize court held that, in 
view of these treaty provisions, Germany 
must indemnify the American owners of the 
William P. Frye and her cargo.® 

German warships captured and sank the 
Dutch merchant vessels Medea and Maria 
during the World War, and in reply to the 
Netherlands protest of April 3, 1915, that “the 
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destruction of a neutral prize is an act that 
international law has never sanctioned,” took 
the position that the vessels were carrying 
conditional contraband, and were, therefore, 
authorized to be captured and sunk by the 
Declaration of London, which corresponds “in 
substance with the generally recognized prin- 
ciples of law,” although not formally 
ratified.” 

On April 2, 1916, on the high seas, a Ger- 
man submarine captured and sank a neutral 
(Norwegian) vessel, the Arena, and con- 
tended in justification that she was carrying 
contraband of war, and that her proximity 
to enemy forces at the time of capture made 
recapture possible and, therefore, required 
that she be sunk. The supreme prize court 
at Berlin awarded damages, however, to the 
owners of the noncontraband part of the 
cargo, consisting of paper, title to which had 
not passed to the English consignees.” 

In the case of the Cyzne, the German-Por- 
tuguese arbitral tribunal held Germany liable 
for the sinking of a neutral Portuguese ship 
whose cargo consisted of pit props, which, al- 
though destined to an enemy country, was 
not absolute contraband. 

After the Russian-Japanese War, a pro- 
posal was made for the adoption by agree- 
ment of a new rule of international law 
authorizing the destruction of neutral prizes 
when found carrying such contraband goods 
as arms and munitions in very large quanti- 
ties, and it is impossible to take her into port, 
so that to release her would be tantamount 
to allowing the fighting resources of the 
adversary to be increased.* This proposal 
was made by Russia ® and Germany“ at The 
Hague Conference of 1907, but was opposed 
by Great Britain“ and the United States,* 
who supported on grounds of humanity and 
justice the existing rule that neutral prizes 
which cannot be taken in for adjudication 
must be released, the United States pointing 
out “ that the present construction of war- 
Ships offered little accommodation for per- 
sons removed from captured vessels, and 
exposed them—noncombatants—to the dan- 
gers of battle. 

At the London Naval Conference (1908-09) 
the Russian and German proposal was re- 
newed but was strongly opposed by Great 
Britain and Japan who urged the absolute 
immunity of neutral prizes from destruc- 
tion.“ A compromise proposal was finally ar- 
rived at and embodied in a series of rules in 
articles 48 to 53 (fourth chapter) of the 
so-called Declaration of London of February 
26, 1909." It recognized the general rule cf 
nondestruction and the duty of bringing in 
for adjudication, and the fundamental right 
of the neutral] to a trial before a prize court, 
but also recognized that in exceptional cases 
a captor may destroy the neutral prize if he 
can prove that she was confiscable, and that 
she could not have been brought in without 
“danger to the safety of the warship or to 
the success cf the operations in which she Is 
engaged at the time”; “ but before destroying 
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her provision must be made for the safety cf 
all persons on board and the ship’s papers 
“which the parties interested consider rele- 
vant for deciding on the validity of the cap- 
ture” (art. 50); ani the owner of the de- 
stroyed innocent neutral goods on board must 
be paid compensation (art. 53). 

Owing to the nonratification of the Declara- 
tion of London, however, it does not have 
binding force.* The compromise rules in the 
Declaration of London have been criticized as 
having no basis in the practice of nations in 
the past, and on the grounds that danger to 
the capturing warship and interference with 
the success of its operations are words of 
perilous ambiguity; that liability to condem- 
nation for carrying contraband is a fact which 
can only be ascertained by a judicial inquiry; 
and that publicists speaking of destruction for 
carrying contraband had in mind only cargoes 
of absolute contraband such as arms and am- 
munition and never meant to justify destruc- 
tion for carrying other cargoes which are not 
contraband under international law but are 
only contended to be contraband by a uni- 
lateral and unlawful extension by a belliger- 
ent of the categories of contraband. 

At the outset of the World War both Great 
Britain and France refuse“ to recognize the 
Declaration of London as stating either inter- 
national law or a working rule to be observed 
temporarily by agreement, and the other na- 
tions followed their lead. Accordingly, the 
rules of international law or customary law 
as they existed before the Declaration of Lon- 
don alone remain applicable, but the declara- 
tion agrees with them in certain respects. 

Under settled international law as it exists 
at the present time, therefore, military neces- 
sity and readiness to pay compensation, al- 
though they may be pleaded in extenuation 
when a neutral prize is destroyed, cannct be 
considered a legal justification. If military 
necessity alone is pleaded, without offering to 
pay compensation, the aggrieved neutral 
would be warranted in taking most drastic 
action against the offending belligerent; in- 
ceed, if repetition of the offense were threat- 
ened, it would be compelled to de so as a mat- 
ter of self-preservation in order to maintain 
the safety of its crews, passengers, vessels, 
and cargoes engaged in Jawful commerce on 
the high seas outside areas in which naval] 
or military engagements are in progress. 

The carriage of contraband is not unlaw- 
ful, and therefore the Robin Moor legal sit- 
uation is not affected by the fact (which evi- 
dently from the American shipowner’s records 
does not exist) that she may have had on 
board some contraband. It has been settled 
international law for centuries, and was 
recognized by the Hague Convention of 1907, 
that the carriage of contraband by a private 
merchant vessel is neither unlawful nor a 
breach of neutrality by the neutral govern- 
ment whose flag the vessel flies. 

The fact that part of the cargo on the 
Robin Moor was destined to a belligerent port 
and was therefore owned by nationals of the 
belligerent or by non-Americans because of 
the requirements o° the Neutrality Act, 1939, 
coes not affect the matter. 

“The modern rule of the law of nations is, 
certainly, that the ship (a neutral) shall not 
be subject to condemnation for carrying con- 
traband articles. The ancient practice was 
otherwise. * * * But this rule is liable to 
exceptions: Where a ship belongs to the 
owner of the cargo, or where the ship is go- 
ing on such service, under a false destination 
or false papers, these circumstances of ag- 
gravation have been held to constitute ex- 
cepted cases out of the modern rule, and to 
continue them under the ancient one.” Un- 
der the modern rule “the carriage of contra- 
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band works a forfeiture of freight and ex- 
penses, but not of the ship.” “ Y 

“In the case of absolute contraband it is 
necessary to prove only that the goods have a 
destination for the enemy country or territory 
occupied by the enemy. In the case of con- 
ditional contraband, however, there must be 
proof that the goods are destined not only for 
the enemy territory but for the use of the 
armed forces or of a government department 
of the enemy state. For example, munitions 
of war or army uniforms (being of the nature 
of absolute contraband) would be liable to 
condemnation as good prize if it were shown 
that they had a destination for the enemy 
territory. But railway material or fuel (being 
of the nature of conditional contraband) 
could not be condemned merely upon proof 
that they were destined for such territory. 
Being only conditionally contraband, they 
could be condemned only if a further desti- 
nation for the use of the armed forces or gov- 
ernment of the enemy could be proved.” 
The distinction between combatants and 
noncombatants is the basis for this distinc- 
tion between absolute and conditional con- 
traband.”= The distinction between condi- 
tional and absolute contraband represented 
a compromise between belligerent claims to 
stop trade and neutral claims to carry it on, 
“either of which, if carried to its logical con- 
clusion, would have destroyed the other, be- 
ing in this particular like most other legal 
rules.” 

In the year 1918 in the case of the Pomona, 
II Entsch. 147, the Supreme Prize Court of 
Germany held that carriage of conditional - 
contraband on a neutral ship did not justify 
capture unless there was ground for believing 
that it was destined for use by the enemy’s 
Government or military forces™ It further 
held in the cases of the Villareal, II Entsch. 
317, and the Papelera I Entsch. $34, that the 
owners of noncontraband enemy goods on 
board a neutral ship which was illegally sunk 
by a German warship were entitled to indem- 
nity; and in the case of the Draupner, II. 
Entsch. 162, that damages were recoverable 
for illegal destruction of a captured neutral 
vessel. But Germany asserted the right of 
attack by submarine without visit and search 
if the neutral vessel was believed to be carry- 
ing contraband.™ 

“As regards the sinking of neutral prizes, 
Great Britain has always maintained that the 
right to destroy is confined to enemy vessels 
only, and this view is favored by other powers. 
Concerning the right to destroy captured neu- 
tral vessels, the view hitherto taken by the 
greater naval powers has been that, in the 
event of it being impossible to bring in a 
vessel for adjudication, she must be re- 
leased.” 

The prize courts in Great Britain have said 
that this is the settled rule of international 
law.” 
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“The majority of jurists and publicists who 
have dealt with the subject regard the pro- 
hibition as absolute, and consequently hold 
that where the suspected or offending vessel 
cannot be taken into port, she must be re- 
leased whatever may happen to any contra- 
band cargo on board.” 

“This practice had been adopted by certain 
other countries, for example, Holland and 
Japan, but adoption in time of peace has 
sometimes been followed by a different regime 
in time of war. (Cf. Japanese Regulations 
governing Captures. * * *) The majority 
of the great maritime powers—e. g., France, 
Germany, Russia, the United States—are in 
favor of the more rigorous course of destroy- 
ing neutral prizes at sea if they cannot be 
brought in without risk to the captor.” ™ 
But although they (including our own Gov- 
ernment on a few occasions) may have fa- 
vored such a rule, the fact is that “There is 
* * * no clear record of destruction of a 
seaworthy neutral vessel not alleged to be 
guilty of unneutral service prior to the Russo- 
Japanese War. Moreover, many treaties pre- 
scribed treatment of neutral vessels incon- 
sistent with their destruction * * *,” 
And although Russia sank five British, one 
Danish, and two German neutral prizes dur- 
ing the Russo-Japanese War, it paid damages 
for doing so with respect to five of them, and 
the others were strongly protested, and our 
Government made one of the protests.” 
Since the Russo-Japanese War the only de- 
struction of neutral vessels has been the 
clearly unlawful destruction by Germany dur- 
ing the World War and in the present war,” 
allegedly based on a right of retaliation be- 
cause the other belligerent had also been act- 
ing unlawfully. 

On October 9, 1914, the Acting Secretary of 
State said: “The practice of nations in the 
past, stated generally, has been to sink prizes 
of war taken on the seas if either the ship or 
any part of her cargo was neutral property 
only when military necessity made this course 
imperative. * * * It is not to be pre- 
sumed, however, that the German Govern- 
ment will refuse to grant indemnity for neu- 
tral property which has been lost in such 
manner and which would otherwise have been 
restored by a court of prize.” @ 

In the memorandum on armed merchant- 
men of March 25, 1916, the Department of 
State declared: “In the case of a neutral mer- 
chantman, the right to sink it in any cir- 
cumstances is doubtful.” ® 

The United States Naval Instructions Gov- 
erning Maritime Warfare, of June 30, 1917, 
article 94, authorized the destruction of neu- 
tral vessels captured as prize in case of “im- 
perative necessity.“ Those instructions 
terminated on the signing of the Armistice 
and peace treaty; and on November 23, 1936, 
the United States and Germany agreed by 
treaty that there should be no right under 
any circumstances to destroy a neutral prize 
when the lives of the civilians on board would 
be endangered or destroyed. 

The German Prize Law Code of August 28, 
1939 provides: “Article 73. (1) Captured 
neutral vessels may be destroyed if: 1. They 
were captured because of proceeding under 
enemy convoy, forcible resistance, or aid to 
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the enemy, and, 2. It appears to be inexpedi- 
ent or unsafe to bring them to port. (2) By 
way of exception neutral vessels which were 
captured for reasons other than those named 
in paragraph 1, No. 1, may likewise be de- 
stroyed if: 1. Their condemnation would be 


expected as a certainty, and, 2. To bring them | 


to port would expose the vessel which cap- 
tured them to danger or might prejudice the 
success of the enterprises on which it is en- 
gaged.” See, also, article 74, quoted above. 

Such codes are merely orders by one nation 
to its own naval officers. 

“It may be that destruction of neutral 
prizes is excusable in exceptional cases as 
between the captor and his own government, 
but compensation should always be forth- 
coming except when the neutral ship has 
become impressed with an enemy character 
as by incorporation into the service of the 
belligerent.” “To a neutral, on the other 
hand, destruction can only be justified under 
any circumstances by a full restitution in 
value. The Felicity (2 Dods, 381); and see 
The John (2 Dods, 836); The Leucade (Spinks, 
221); The Thea (1 H. and B. 96); The Tetartos 
(1 H. and B. 166) .”* 

JaMES W. RYAN, 





Grand Coulee Dam Eighth Wonder of the 
World 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CHARLES H. LEAVY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 14, 1941 





Mr. LEAVY. Mr. Speaker, for cen- 
turies the people have been more or less 
familiar with the seven wonders of the 
world. There has even been some dis- 
pute as to what the seventh wonder 
actually is. The seven wonders of the 
world are listed as follows: 

First. Pyramids of Egypt. 

Second. Garden of Semiramis at 
Babylon. 

Third. Statue of Zeus.at Olympia. 

Fourth. Temple of Artemis at Ephesus. 

Fifth. Mausoleum at Halicarnassus. 

Sixth. Colossus of Rhodes. 

Seventh. The Pharos lighthouse of 
Alexandria or Walls of Babylon. 

This year the United States Govern- 
ment is completing Grand ‘Coulee Dam, 
which has been frequently and appro- 
priately referred to as the eighth wonder 
of the world. As the years go by it will 
attract the attention of millions of peo- 
ple, and millions will stop to view it and 
marvel at its size and beauty. Grand 
Coulee Dam will be distinguished from 
the other seven wonders of the world by 
reason of the fact that it will serve man- 
kind through the years upon a scale far 
surpassing any service gotten from struc- 
tures previously erected by man. It will 
be not merely something great to look 
upon but its usefulness for constructive 
human happiness will result in creating 
a vast new electrical empire in a region 


* WwW. E. Hall, International Law (8th ed., 
Oxford, 1924), p. 900. 

*% Viscount Tiverton, Prize Law (London, 
1914), p. 21, 
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that has heretofore been but sparsely 
populated, and in earlier days locked 
upon as a place of little promise. 

Just now the installation of the first 
of the 18 giant generators is being com- 
pleted. Each generator will be of the 
same size and capacity, and each, like the 
dam itself, will be the greatest of its kind 
ever designed and built by man. The 
dam and the generators were conceived, 
planned, and built for the purpose of 
making this a better world to live in, 
and for the production of those things 
that add to human welfare and happi- 
ness. It is undertakings such as this that 
convince the rest of the world that the 
United States is truly a great Nation. 

Recently there appeared in the Seattle 
Post Intelligencer, under date of August 
3, an article written by Dan B. Markel, 
special writer, giving a graphic descrip- 
tion of what this first giant generator is 
and means, and I take pleasure in mek- 
ing it a part of the ConcressronaL Rec- 
orD. The article follows: 


[From the Seattle Post Intelligencer of 
August 3, 1941] 


Cou.tese Witt Start Grant GENERATORS—108,- 
000 KitowatTTs or PowEes To Be UNLEASHED 
Soon 

(By Dan B. Markel) 

Picture 150,000 wild horses stampeding 
down a steep 18-foot lane, plunging faster 
than a mile a minute in a headlong furious 
mass. 

Suddenly the lane narrows and curves in 
an increasingly tightening spiral, but the 
foaming wild horses rage on and on until 
they lunge against a 1,500-ton obstruction. 

Under the impact the obstruction moves, 
revolves, trapping the wild horses, and rob- 
bing them of their energy as the giant wheel 
whirls faster and faster, 120 revolutions per 
minute, 130 miles an hour. 


ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY THOUSAND HORSEPOWER 


The equivalent of the 150,000 wild horses 
will roar down a lane of concrete and steel, 
inside Coulee Dam, some time next month, 
They will crash against the largest turbine 
wheel ever built, turn the largest shaft ever 
constructed, set in motion the largest rotor 
ever aSsembled, spin it against the largest 
stator ever designed, and turn the 150,000 
horsepower into the greatest amount of 
electricity ever produced in one generator, 
itself a third larger than any heretofore built. 

The 150,006 wild horses will become 108,000 
kilowatts of power. 


COULD SUPPLY SEATTLE 


That is more power than is used by all the 
homes, shops, mills, s.ores, and factories com- 
bined in the industrial, electrically minded 
city of Tacoma. 

It approximates the power that City Light 
nermally pours into Seattle. 

The 108,090 kilowatts is the power that one 
giant generator at Coulee will produce next 
month. 

A month later another generator that would 
supply another Tacoma will go into operation, 
another 150,000 wild horses tamed and put 
to work. 

And a month after that another generator, 
capable of powering a third Tacoma, will go 
on duty. Then more and more until in ail 
18 generators, with a power sunply for 18 
Tacomas, with the strength of 2,700,000 
stampeding horses, will be in action for Wash- 
ington industry and, incidentally, for national 
defense. 

FIVE DNIEPROSTROYS 


With one generator completed progress on 
two others is well along. The three alone wiil 
produce as much power as all the American 
plar.ts at Niagara. 
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A fourth will bring the total to an equal 
of the maximum output at Muscle Shoals. 
And five will produce more power than the 
largest hydroelectric project outside America, 
the famed Dnieprostroy plant in Russia. 

When compiete with its 18 generators, 
Coulee will equal five Dnieprostroys. 

Everything at Coulee is the biggest in the 
world, from the single generator finished now 
that appears like a colossal red cheese above 
the powerhouse floor, its turbine that will 
trap and harness the wild horses buried in 
60 feet of concrete, to the giant cranes that 
flip 350 tons of metal through the air with 
the easiest of grace. 


TEST GIVEN 


The finished generator was tested recently, 
in anticipation of formal inauguration of its 
operation. But the great 1,500-ton monster 
suffered initial misfortune. 

Maj. S. E. Hutton described that misfor- 
tune with a nontechnical analogy. 

“When you buy a new car the dealer cau- 
tions you not to drive it too fast,” he com- 
mented. “The dealer knows that, like any 
complicated piece of machinery, it has to be 
broken in gradualiy. If you took your new 
car and drove it 60 or 80 miles an hour the 
first few miles, you’d have bad luck. Some- 
thing inside would go or be damaged. 

“That’s what happened here. The young 
fellows who put the generator through its 
first test simply let it out a little too fast. 
And, as a result, a bearing burned out.” 


A SUIGHT DELAY 


Major Hutton said that the damaged gen- 
erator would be remedied and the generator 
will perform as efficiently as though no acci- 
dent has happened, and that the only real 
harm was in the delay the mishap caused. 

A veteran will be put in charge of the 
next test, he indicated. 

The Westinghouse Electric Co. is building 
the generators and its oldest veteran is on 
the job at Coulee. He is Edward Hartmuss. 

In his overalls, his tousled gray hair falling 
Over steely blue eyes, Hartmuss appears just 
another workman as he leans over the rail of 
an 8-foot turbine pit, puffing at a stubby 
briar which is probably, and fittingly at 
Coulee, the strongest in the world. 

Next month Hartmuss will have put in 
half a century with the Westinghouse Co. 
in various parts of the world. Boulder, Ni- 
agara, Wilson—-vherever great power projects 
have been built and his company has done 
the job, there has been Hartmuss and his 
pipe. 

“I had kind of counted on retiring next 
month,” he said. “I’m a Pennsylvania Dutch- 
man, and I sort of planned to go back to my 
old home there and relax. But this job’s so 
big I hate to quit, so I’m going right on work- 
ing.” 

Hartmuss climbed down a ladder and 
clambered sprightly around a rotor his crew 
is assembling. 

“There are 12,632 sheets of lamination, each 
sheet weighing 3544 pounds, and an eighth 
of an inch thick, bolted together with 1,080 
bolts, each 83,% inches long,” he explained. 

“To these are fastened 60 magnetic pole 
pieces with alternating north and south poles, 
It is 576 inches from pole piece to pole piece, 
each weighing 24% tons. Traveling 130 miles 
an hour and passing in front of the stator, 
magnetic current in the iron and electricity 
in the windings of the stator.” 

Hartmuss could have added that every piece 
comes separately and the rotor is built from 
the ground up. 

Assembled, these giant rotors, largest in 
the world, weigh 597 tons each. 

But putting the fourteen-thousand-odd ro- 
tor parts together is child’s work compared 


to assembling the stator. The stator has 
175,000 laminations. A lamination is a thin 
metal sheet. Coulee stators are $7 feet in 
diameter, weigh 274 tons, and are worth 
$300,000 apiece. 

Over the revolving rotor and the stationary 
stator will go a 160,000-ton end bracket and 
casing. 

To summarize, 150,000 wild horses will 
plunge into a 294-ton turbine costing half a 
million dollars. This will turn a 200-ton 
shaft 74 feet long and nearly 44 inches wide 
120 revolutions a minute. 

TWO HUNDRED-TON TRANSFORMERS 

This will turn the 597-ton rotor inside the 
274-ton stator at a speed of 130 miles an 
hour, and electricity will be born, 108,000 
kilowatts of power. 

For each generator there must be con- 
structed three 36,000-kilowatt transformers. 
The tanks of each weigh 24 tons, the core 
and coil 47 tons, and the 14,500 gallons of 
insulating oil that goes into each tank weighs 
54 tons. 

Twelve feet wide, 19 feet 10 inches long, 
and 29 feet 5 inches tall, the transformers, 
like everything else at Coulee, are the big- 
gest in the world. 


Mr. Speaker, in the foregoing ar- 
ticle a graphic word picture has been giv- 
en of the new giant, to serve mankind, 
that has just come into being. There 
are 17 additional giants of the same type, 
kind, and character that will come into 
being to render continuous service for 24 
hours in every day and 365 days in every 
year for scores of years yet to come, pro- 
viding always, that we can keep America 
a free Nation of free men. In fact, in 
actual service to humanity, both present 
and future, this new “eighth wonder of 
the world,” Grand Coulee Dam can and 
will give constructive, useful service to 
this generation and generations yet to 
come, far surpassing the combined serv- 
ice of all the so-called seven wonders of 
the world. 

In contrast to the seven enumerated 
wonders of the world, Grand Coulee Dam 
was not erected by unwilling hands driv- 
en by the lash of the conqueror’s whip or 
the slave driver, but is a monument of 
construction, to free American labor, 
where 6,000 men toiled willingly and glad- 
ly for 6 years, under the most ideal work- 
ing conditions and receiving as their re- 
ward a fair and just wage. The men who 
built this giant were all members of the 
American Federation of Labor, and from 
its very beginning down until this day 
there never was the slightest difficulty 
between the workmen and their em- 
ployer. 


Already hundreds of thousands of 
tourists are coming to view Grand Coulee 
Dam and doubtless through the years 
the number of those who travel the beau- 
tiful highways that lead into the dam 
will far exceed the aggregate of those go- 
ing to visit the ancient seven wonders of 
the world, because people much prefer 
to view that which is vibrant, living, and 
useful, rather than that which is dead, or 
a selfish monument to mark the existence 
of some conceited, selfish human being, 
whose foolish vanity prompted the erec- 
tion of most of the seven wonders of the 
world. 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
Preachers and Perils of War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRIK SHIPSTEAD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, August 14, 1941 
TALK BY W. B. RILEY 


Mr.SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a talk de- 
livered in the pulpit of the First Baptist 
Church, Minneapolis, Minn., July 20, 1941, 
by W. B. Riley, on the subject, Preachers 
and Perils of War. 

There being no objection, the matter 
referred to was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

Some of us believe that it is still true; as 
true as it was in Ezekiel’s day, that in times 
like these there rests upon the prophet of 
God— 

THE OBLIGATION OF WARNING 

“If the watchman hear the sword and blow 
not the trumpet, and the people be not 
warned; if the sword come, and take any 

nm from among them, he is taken away in 
his iniquity; but his blood will I require at 
the watchman’s hand” (v. 6). 

This Scripture clearly suggests at least 
three matters of moment: 

First. “At the approach of the sword the 
watchman should speak.” 

That is why I am here this morning. That 
is why this text is taken. That is why I will 
probably say before I have finished this dis- 
course things with which all will not agree, 
but things on which I shall strive, at least, 
to voice what seems to me to be God’s will. 

In 1914 I saw rise, from practically the 
same source, a war that deluged the world 
in blood. I witnessed then the political per- 
formance of employing a catch phrase in vote 
control. It was Wilson’s candidacy for the 
second term, and the slogan was “He kept 
us out of war.” Then when in his second 
term he led us into it, the slogan changed— 
it was a war to “make the world safe for 
democracy” and a “war to end war.” Look at 
those slogans now. 

Such propaganda influenced our people 
sufficiently to draw America into the swirl, 
and when the war was ended thousands of 
our boys were buried to the profit of nobody, 
hundreds of thousands of others of them 
were languishing in the hospitals, where to 
this good hour many still suffer and groan, 
dying daily; and the billions of money that 
we loaned to the participants were lost for- 
ever to America but had to be recouped from 
the lean pockets of taxpayers. The result 
was that by the time of 1929 America en- 
tered upon a period of depression that wiped 
out thousands of firms, 10,000 bankers, re- 
duced to the point of need miliions of busi- 
nessmen, and flung the flotsam and jetsam of 
society upon the benevolence of the Federal 
Treasury. 

Meantime, the nations that involved us 
and borrowed from us prospered as never 
before in their history. 

I visited England in 1929, and visited her 
again in 1936, and I never dreamed that any 
nation could pass from need to luxury in so 
short a time. 
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As for Germany, the other great contestant, 
she has amazed the world by the amassed 
fortune invested in war machines—the like 
of which 60 centuries have not known. 

To me experience is a teacher. I am not 
biting on the propaganda bait that would put 
my Nation again into this Old World con- 
flict; I am not in sympathy with the Presi- 
dent's proposition to defend democracy 
in every quarter of the world, while neglect- 
ing its proper defense on the soil of the 
United States. I am against permitting 
gangsters to capture controlling positions in 
labor unions, dictate to the Government it- 
self, while retaining as Secretary of Labor 
an individual known to be sympathetic with 
“pinks” and “reds.” 

The recent turn in the tilt between Ger- 
many and Russia has swept instantly away 
the last vestige of argument left to our hos- 
pitably inclined spendthrift, for if ever there 
was a nation which stands against the four 
liberties for which he was fighting only a 
fortnight ago, that nation is the present 
Russia and its Bolsheviki reign. And yet 
we are informed daily by the press that there 
is a growing disposition to make good on past 
compliments to that government, and culti- 
vate closer fellowship with this murderous 
Philistine, this outlaw among nations, whose 
rulers have not even had compassion upon 
their own people but have slaughtered them 
by the millions for the crime of insubordi- 
nation to Bolsheviki will. 

To many of the most thoughtful men in 
America it was bad enough to propose by 
the lease-lend bill te back any needy gov- 
ernment in the world that laid the least 
claim to democracy; but how on earth that 
backing can be readily extended to the most 
outstandiny enen-y of individual freedom the 
world has ever seen, to the sworn opposer 
of Christ, to the nation that not only denies 
God but brazenly defies Him, is past the 
comprehension of some of us and so contrary 
to our love for Christ that no national law 
nor individual threat could keep us silent. 

It was bad enough to know that during the 
year of 1940, at which time Russia was 
threatening to communize the world, having 
its eyes upon America as its chief country of 
conquest, and was even directing organizing 
forces in our land to the end of bloody revo- 
lution, that our Government should have sold 
to that country $8,000,000 worth of cotton 
for the manufacture of explosives, $14,000,000 
worth of copper to be converted into war ma- 
terials, and enough leather to make shoes for 
more than a million men of her army. 

Mark you, this wac at a time when Russia 
was yet flirting with Germany, all of which 
makes it appear that the sudden reversal 
(which was not according at all to their plan, 
but which has been forced upon them by 
German attack) becomes the first semblance 
of excuse that our President, or any war- 
monger, could present for their behavior. 

Second. The safety of his people should be 
the prophet’s first concern, 

The text says: “I have set thee a watch- 
man unto the house of Israel” (v. 7). 

We had to wait the twentieth century to 
find an egotist who thought he had been 
set as a watchman for the wide world. It 
may sound very narrow in these days of 
loose thinking and boastful speech about “the 
brotherhcod of man” to say that one is more 
interested in his own nation than he is in 
those across the sea, or more concerned for 
the members of his own family than he is 
in the houses of the Hottentcts; but some of 
us are personally willing to lay ourselves 
open to that very charge, and even claim 
Scriptural backing for the same (1 Tim. 1:8). 

I haven’t a drop of German blood in my 
veins. I have never cet foot on German soil, 
and never even had a German sweetheart, 
or crony companion; I have closed my eyes 
to every line o° German propaganda preach- 
ing of today; every single close relative that 
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I have, living outside of America, is on Eng- 
lish soil; some of the most delightful visits 
of my life and some of the dearest friends I 
have made are on British soil; and yet I say 
frankly to you that I am more solicitous to 
see my own land safe than I am to save even 


Britain. If that is not patriotism, then my | 


dictionary will have to be rewritten. 

It is not yet 25 years since we aided her 
in the last victory and were politely dismissed 
with criticism of our delayed arrival and left 
in the lurch to the tune of $6,000,000,000, 
promised and unpaid; and we were but 
slightly consulted on that “world adjust- 
ment” that is now confessedly the occasion 
of the new revolution. 

I pray daily for the final and effective 
defeat of Gerinany and her allies; but I think 
daily of my children, grandchildren, and 
great-grandchildren—at night in my waking 
hours I think of the millions of young men 
who are not prepared to meet God, and the 
blood of theim unsaved souls might be upon 
my skirts if I warned not against war. So 
far as lies within my power, 1 would leave 
to present youth of my day an inheritance 
something akin to that which was bestowed 
upon me by my forefathers—peace instead of 
war, national prosperity instead of national 
bankruptcy, incident to the foo] endeavor 
fight at the world ends all appointments 
and thereby unfit ourselves absolutely for 
that defense of our own country, for which 
we are completely sufficient, if we but con- 
sulted home interests first. 

Mud slinging at people who do not speak 
our shibbleth nor go our exact path in poli- 
tics is common now and according to the 
protocol plan. Here is an instance. My 
preferred candidate for mayor was elected. 
One writes: “Now that you got your under- 
world man Kline in, you and the underworld 
can rejoice. You will, no doubt. crawl back 
into your der and be satisfied.” 

Another one says: “Don’t you know any- 
thing about all the racketeering, gambling, 
and houses of ill fame that are running wide- 
open day and night? We all know those bad 
places would not or could not exist without 
protection; big moneys are being spent for 
their protection. Who gets that money? 
Doubtless you must get your share, other- 
wise you would not be so willing to uphold 
this dirty system that now exists.” On local 
and national questions dare to think and act 
your convictions and you become the mud 
slinger’s target. But let them shoot. Some 
of us will speak on. 

A recent America First speaker, who is, in 
my judgment, one of the noblest of patriots, 
said: “A refugee who steps from the gang- 
plank and advocates war is acclaimed as a de- 
fender of freedom. A native-born American 
who opposes war is called a “fifth col- 
umnist.’” 

In my judgment, the list of noble Ameri- 
cans that might be justly put into Who’s 
Who in America would contain no greater 
names than those of ex-President Hoover; 
ex-Presidential Candidate Landon; ex officio 
friend of Roosevelt, Hugh Johnson; and the 
ex-idol of America, Charles Lindbergh. 

If the day does not again come when these 
men and their logical advice is appreciated, 
it will be because America will be so far lost 
in her former ideals that the very mention of 
a democracy will meet with mockery only. 

I yield to no man in my sympathy for 
Chamberlain, who, peace loving as he was, 
thought that, by placating Hitler, he could 
get by the German enemy without war. My 
warmest sympathy has gone out to him as 
mistaken but well-meaning. 

I yield to no man in admiration of Church- 
ill. I think he took over a task that seemed 
hopeless, and, by his very determination and 
tenacity, has exhibited a courage that is all 
too rare in this age of cowards; but I am not 
at all in line with those who believe that 
when the European war is over Germany will 
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have strength enough left, after whipping all 
others, to cross the thousand miles of sea 
and make short work of my America. 

To me such a thought belittles my land; 
and such an argument is born of propa- 
ganda and nurtured from the bottle of hys- 
teria. 

I can readily conceive that hundreds of 
thousands of the fair youth of my country 
could be slaughtered on foreign shores, thou- 
sands of miles from the home base; and for 
a cause in which their country is but slightly 
involved; but I cannot conceive that Hitler, 
or any other European potentate, could cross 
the seas, land armies on our shores, and 
conquer those lads at home base. 

I am not in the least disposed to call by 
black names the men who so believe; many 
of them are doubtless my equal; and some 
of them my mental superiors; but I have a 
mind that simply does not function that 
way. Exactly opposite to what Will Rcgers 
used to say, “All I know is what I read in 
the newspapers.” If it were, I should still 
have some reliable information. I should 
still know that “Britannia rules the waves”; I 
should still know that she owns India, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, a great portion of Egypt, 
large sections of Africa, all of Canada and is- 
lands many. 

Now that Russia has added her land and 
people to this conflict, nearly one-half the 
earth’s surface and a population of many 
hundreds of millions are subject to England’s 
call and cooperation. Why not let them use 
their own millions of men and money? 

What a strange situation when America, 
who had nothing to do with this war, and 
has no business in it, to be conscripting men 
by the millions and voting money by the 
billions, when Canada, a part of the Domin- 
ion of England, conscripts nobody and boasts 
to tourists, “Our land has plenty; come feast 
and enjoy yourselves.” 

I do not deem it my obligation as a min- 
ister to correct the thinking of even my cwn 
auditors; but I do accept the prophet’s obli- 
gation of sounding the alarn against war, 
into which we are being sucked as a chip in 
a whirlpool. 

It would be useless to speak after the af- 
fair is over. There are thousands of men 
now who can tell us where we made cur mis- 
takes in 1914-18. Such information is worth 
nothing. It is not after the war is past but 
while it is coming that God’s prophet must 
lift up his voice. William Jennings Bryan 
dared to do it and took the contempt cf 
many in 1917. But now, his sanity is es- 
teemed and his Christian testimony is un- 
tarred. 





Treatment of Italians Detained by the 
American Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ROBERT R. REYNOLDS 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, August 14, 1941 


ARTICLES FROM IL PROGRESSO ITALO- 
AMERICANO 


Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, on 
numerous occasions I have commented on 
propaganda and activities designed to 
promote disunity among our people. In 
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this connection, there has been called to 
my attention a most significant and 
praiseworthy example of how such ef- 
forts are being thwarted within the ranks 
of a large group of foreign-born citizens. 

A short time ago a dispatch from Rome, 
Italy, to the New York Times told of the 
harrowing tales brought to Rome with 
regard to the persecution of Italians in 
the United States. Obviously, such dis- 
patches create adverse feeling abroad and 
dissatisfaction among native-born Ital- 
ians at home. Immediately following 
this dispatch, the Il Progresso Italo- 
Americano, published by Generoso Pope, 
an Italian-born citizen of this country 
who has won universal respect for his 
strong adherence to American ideals, 
undertook to demonstrate to Italian 
readers that the facts do not warrant 
such tales as those being told in Italy for 
the purpose of promoting disunity here at 
home. In other words, here we have an 
example of a foreign-language newspaper 
utilizing its columns to promote Ameri- 
canism, unity, and solidarity among one 
segment of our population which might 
be particularly susceptible to such propa- 
ganda unless it were discredited, as it has 
been so well done. 

No one has been more alert to the need 
for national unity than I have. I have 
consistently opposed and will continue to 
oppose the harboring of criminal aliens 
and a break-down of our immigration sys- 
tem. But by the same token, I am most 
sympathetic to foreign-born who accept 
and follow American ideals. Thus I 
would like to take this opportunity to 
commend Publisher Pope for his public 
service in discounting misstatements of 
fact from abroad and I ask unanimous 
consent to insert in the Recorp brief ex- 
cerpts from the findings of the Ii Pro- 
gresso Italo-Americano. 

There being no objection, the matter 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


(The following is a story which appeared 
in Italian in Il Progresso Italo-Americano 
and the Corriere d’America today. It is a 
personal investigation of the treatment 
being given to Italians now detained by the 
American Government. Mr. Pope sent Re- 
porter Gene Rea to Ellis Island to prove that 
a story which appeared in Italian newspapers 
in Italy was false. We think you may be 
interested in publishing the findings of this 
investigation. Il Progresso Italo-Americano.) 

A special dispatch to the New York Times 
appeared in yesterday’s newspaper stating a 
report from Rome purporting to explain the 
conditions of Italians in America. Accord- 
ing to this report, Italians were treated 
“bestially” and “with lack of any feeling of 
humanity on the part of Americans.” 

Mr. Generoso Pope immediately instructed 
your staff writer to investigate the condi- 
tions of those Italians stranded here in 
America. 

The following report is an eye-witness ac- 
count of the conditions existing at Ellis 
Island, where more than 50 Italians are being 
detained: 

“Your staff writer visited Ellis Island this 
morning. He made no arrangements with 
any authorities, nor did anyone know that 
he was going to visit the island. No prepa- 
rations were made to meet him, and no func- 
tioning authority had any inkling that he 
was going to investigate the conditions of 
Italians being detained there. 

“It was a surprise visit and the conditions 
existing at the Island at all times were found 


exactly as they are. He had no difficulty 
obtaining permission to visit the rooms, 
recreation centers, dining room, and sleep- 
ing headquarters. When he appeared at the 
office of the District Director of Immigration, 
Mr. Byron Uhl greeted him warmly and said 
that he could investigate any part of Ellis 
Island he chose. Though there is a strict 
tule against photographers taking pictures, 
Mr. Uhl waived the ruling aside and per- 
mitted our staff photographer to take pic- 
tures of the men being held. Mr. Uhl as- 
signed Mr. Forman, deputy in charge of in- 
spection, to show the writer around. At 
no time did Mr. Forman interfere with the 
work of investigation. 

“There is no persecution of Italians at Ellis 
Island. There is no bestial treatment of Ital- 
ians at Ellis Island. There is no concen- 
tration camp and no whip or guns or rough 
guards. The Italians who are being detained 
are treated with respect and with utmost con- 
sideration. No one seeks to punish them. No 
one has orders to abuse them. Ellis Island 
is not a jail. There are no criminals at Ellis 
Island. The men who have been brought to 
Ellis Island have not been brought here in- 
discriminately. They are men who have en- 
tered the country illegally and are being de- 
tained until their status is ascertained. The 
Government of the United States is not seek- 
ing to put anyone in concentration camps. 
The Government of the United States is treat- 
ing all those detained at Ellis Island—there 
are some 450 of them—with the utmost care 
and regard for their human rights. All the 
Officials at Ellis Island sympathize with those 
detained. They are doing everything in their 
power to help them. All social welfare agen- 
cies are contributing to the well being of 
those detained. They get good food and 
healthy, sanitary quarters. They are allowed 
to have as many visitors as they want, and it 
is important to note that the Italians are 
given the greatest liberty of all groups—as the 
days of visit are Monday, Wednesday, and Fri- 
day. while those of other groups are only on 
Tuesday and Thursday. The Government of 
the United States bears no ill feelings toward 
these Italians. And this is proven by the 
facts. 

“Your writer spoke freely with mc-:t of the 
men held at Ellis Island. No burly guard 
stood by to overhear the conversation. No 
Officer told any of the men what they could 
say and what they could not say. The men 
said exactly what they felt. All of them 
wanted to become citizens of the United 
States. No one showed any desire to return. 

“Giacomo Cirri, one of those detained said: 
‘I like this country. I want to live here. I 
have spent more than 10 years in America 
and I would like to become an American citi- 
zen. But I have no money to pay for the 
bond that would set me free, and so I must 
stay here.’ 

“Did they talk of politics at Ellis Island? 

“ ‘Politics?’ he asked. ‘I know nothing of 
politics. We are workers, not politicians.’ 

“We asked him a pertinent question: ‘Are 
you treated like prisoners?’ 

“He shook his head emphatically: ‘Abso- 
lutely not. We have all the freedom we want. 
They’re good to us here. They listen to our 
problems and they try to help us. No, we're 
treated very fairly and honestly. But, of 
course, we'd like to be at home.’ 

“Another man we spoke to was Oliviero 
Ciero, who is 50 years old and comes from the 
Province of Naples. He has been in America 
for more than 14 years, having come here in 
1927 on the Duilio. He has never returned 
to Italy, and worked at the railroad exhibi- 
tion at the New York World’s Fair of 1940. 
He has been confined at Ellis Island for 8 
weeks. 

“We are treated all right,’ he says. ‘But 
most of us would like to return to our homes. 
We haven’t got the money to pay for the 
bonds that would set us free.’ 

“What did he do to pass the time away? 
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be a citizen. If there were an opportunity of 
my becoming a citizen, I would gladly do 
anything to get my papers. But they say 
that there is no law that can make me a citi- 
zen.’ 

“Felice Vercelli, said that he has lived 30 
years in America, that he had been deported 
and then had come back. He said that there 
was no maltreatment of the Italians at 
Ellis Island and that the officials tried their 
best to help them. He has a wife and two 
children living in America and he would like 
to become a citizen. He said that he would 
have become a citizen, but that he was afraid 
he would be deported again because he came 
here illegally and that is the reason he could 
not apply for citizenship. 

“The youngest to be held at Ellis Island 
is Sallustro Del’Re, a 17-year-old boy. He 
was a bus boy on the Brennero when the 
men were taken in custody by the Govern- 
ment. All his family is in Italy, but he ex- 
pressed a desire to remain in America because 
he likes it. 

“Rinaldo Celli, 32-year-old barber of Hemp- 
stead, L. I., said that he had given himself 
up to the authorities because he had come 
here illegally. He had gone to Canada and 
then entered the United States. He, too, 
would like to become a citizen. He said that 
he was treated fairly and without prejudice. 

“Fioreggio Sabatini, a 21-year-old waiter 
on the Ado-O arrived just the other day at 
Ellis Island from New Orleans. He was full 
of smiles and said that there wasn’t any- 
thing wrong with the treatment being given 
him. He said that he had broken his leg at 
New Orleans while playing soccer and that he 
would like to get some medical treatment. 
Your staff writer immediately spoke to Mr. 
Forman, who sent the young man without a 
moment’s delay to the hospital, where he is 
now being taken care of. 

“And every single man that your staff 
writer interviewed had the same story to 
say. Each one disproved the lie that was 
published in the Rome, Italy, newspapers 
pertaining to ‘criminal treatment’ of those 
detained. Each one stated that they would 
like to become American citizens if they 
could. Each one said that they were being 
treated with courtesy and Care. 

“We visited the sleeping headquarters of 
everyone. They have showers and group 
bathrooms. They have a recreation porch 
that measures 100 feet by 80 feet which over- 
looks the bay. They get excellent food and 
get more than one extra portion if they want 
it. Here is a sample of what they eat—this is 
the menu for today, Friday. For breakfast, 
boiled cream of wheat with milk, fresh 
peaches, bread and butter, and coffee. For 
lunch, clam chowder, baked codfish with but- 
ter sauce, boiled potatoes, green peas, bread 
and butter, iced sponge cake and coffee. For 
the evening supper. Swiss cheese with cole 
slaw, stewed apricots, bread and butter and 
tea. 

“They receive expert medical care. The D. 
A. R. supplies them with material with which 
the men occupy their time in making orna- 
mental wallets, belts, sweaters etc. The offi- 
cials have given them a boccie alley to play 
during the afternoon hours. 

“And so, after a thorough inspection, there 
was nothing to prove the story that these 
men are being maltreated. Instead, we went 
away, confident that the Government of the 
United States is treating them with every 
consideration possible.” 

Following the story of the investigation of 
Ellis Island by Il Progresso Italo-Americano, 











we are now sending you the first of a series 
of articles by our especially assigned reporter 
on the condition existing at Fort Missoula, 
Mont. These investigations were prompted 
by a statement made in Italy and sent to the 
New York Times by their Rome correspond- 
ent in which it was stated that the Italians 
are being mistreated in America. 

“Your staff correspondent has found no 
concentration camps here in this beautiful 
setting in the mountains of Montana, where 
993 Italian seamen and world’s fair employ- 
ees are being detained by the Government of 
the United States. 

“For the past 4 days, after making an air- 
plane flight from New York, your correspond- 
ent has investigated all the conditions of the 
camp and found no case where any one of 
the men was treated other than with human 
consideration and sympathy. 

“Fort Missoula, situated 3,200 feet above sea 
level, is not a prison camp. There are no 
criminals here. Consisting of some 10,000 
acres of Government land, it has all the char- 
acteristics of a summer resort. There are 
no machine guns to guard the men, nor 
more than a mere handful of immigration 
Officials to patrol the huge camp. So beauti- 
ful is the setting that the Italians have 
named it Bella Vista. Fort Missoula has 
turned into a regular Italian city. It is prob- 
ably the first time in the history of any na- 
tion that a completely foreign city has sprung 
within its borders. 

“The 993 men are governed by their own 
officials Capt. Alessandro De Luca, former 
chief purser on the steamship Conte Bianca- 
mano, is the mayor of Bella Vista. 

“He has a staff of 20 men, former officials 
of the various Italian ships, who are helping 
him. They have a consul representing each 
group from all the ships—l1 man represents 
a hundred or less. 

“There is a church, with Father Bruno, also 
a member of the ship, who is their chaplain. 

“They have a hospital here, also, which is 
cared for by three dcctors, Dr. Cuomo, Dr. 
Venturini, and Dr. Borbika. They have their 
own cooking system, their Own sanitation 
system, and their own recreational group. 

“In other words, this town which has 
sprung up since May 1941 is compcsed en- 
tirely of Italians. They have their own work 
and serve their own selves. Speaking with 
the men, they have stated that they are treat- 
ed very well, although it is their wish that 
they can return to their families. Speaking 
with Mr. N. D. Collaer, who is the chief 
inspector at Fort Missoula, he said, ‘On the 
whole the men are very good; they try to 
cooperate wholeheartedly with us. We have 
had no occasion to find fault with them. 
they are a very nice bunch of people.’ 

“The camp here has about 30 buildings. 
Each man is given a sanitary bed to sleep in. 
They have well-kept recreational grounds. 

“When your correspondent was here many 
of the men were playing boccie, soccer, and 
tennis. A number of them were taking long 
walks around the enclosed area. 

“On Sunday the whole camp paid tribute 
to the memory of Bruno Mussolini who was 
recently killed in an airplane crash, by re- 
fraining from participating in any form of 
activity. In the morning they went to mass 
in a newly constructed recreational center 
which has been called Bella Vista Ship. 
Father Bruno said the mass. 

“The United States Government is doing 
everything in its power to make the stay of 
these men here a pleasant one. Mr. Collaer 
has already requisitioned for some $10,000 
worth and more of clothing to supply the 
men for the winter months. Much money 
has already been spent to buy them small 
things, such as cigarettes, etc. 

“It is estimated that each man will receive 
$15 worth of clothing just for the next few 
months. 

“The men try to forget that they are being 
detained here by applying themselves to 
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various forms of recreation, artistic ‘work, and 
concert playing. They scheduled to have a 
city concert on the 16th of August. All social 
organizations in Missoula are cooperating to 
make this concert a huge success. The money 
that will be realized from this concert will be 
given to the men here. 

“They are having a craft display in Missoula 
where the immigration Officials have helped 
them open a store, at which they can sell 
whatever they make. The money from this 
will go to the welfare fund of Bella Vista. 

“As your correspondent has investigated 
all these conditions, he has found that the 
guards are appreciative of the men. Mr. 
Collaer himself is trying to make the stay of 
the men as pleasant as possible. The men are 
cooperating with the Government program. 

“These are but a few of the findings your 
correspondent has investigated. 

“In further articles we will publish the 
lives of these men in camp, their various 
activities, and the government and the city 
they have built here in Missoula, which they 
call Bella Vista. We will have a photograph 
depicting their stay.” 
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EDITORIAL FROM LAKELAND (FLA.) 
LEDGER 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an editorial ap- 
pearing in the Lakeland Ledger, of Lake- 
land, Fla., of August 11. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be nrinted in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Lakeland (Fla.) Ledger of August 
11, 1941) 


LINDBERGH GETS WORSE 


Charles Lindbergh’s smug tirade Saturday 
night against the administration drew teu- 
tonically guttural cheers from the hopelessly 
biased Cleveland audience and served more 
emphatic notice upon believers in Ameri- 
canism that an expert in aviation is uttering 
some lamentably inexpert views on affairs 
international. 

His voice had the usual ring of sincerity, 
and his reasoning had its usual half-fasci- 
nating appeal to individuals who are not 
analytical thinkers, but all his argument, as 
usual, was based on a false premise. 

He is making the tragic mistake that peo- 
ple in a dozen countries have made. He is 
assuming with pontifical self-assurance that 
Hitler is not interested in us. He is assum- 
ing that what happens in Europe is of no 
concern to the United States, and his pre- 
posterous assumption is based on conditiors 
that existed 100 years ago. He is overlooking 
entirely the speed and proximity which mo- 
dernity has given to international inter- 
course. He has failed to take cognizance of 
the fact that what affects one major nation 
today affects all nations. All the nations are 
a neighborhood today. The so-called splen- 
did isolation of the sixteenth century re- 
mained with the sixteenth century. 
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Lindbergh seems to be gaining more fol- 
lowers, and that is an alarmingly bad sign of 
division which sows the seeds of revolution. 
How can supposedly sane people fall under 
the spell of Lindbergh’s superficial thinking, 
when a malicious Hitler, who has broken 
promise after promise, continues to extend 
his choking grasp across the world? 

It is a matter to be seriously pondered. 

Lindbergh asks with puerile eloquence what 
has happened to freedom, and in the very 
asking imposes upon the freedom which this 
incomparably free democracy allows. 

Lindbergh asks what has happened to rep- 
resentative government in the United States. 

He ought to ask what will happen to this 
democracy if its constituents continue to 
tolerate such unpatriotic talk in these cru- 
cial times when utmost unity is needed to 
prepare for the wave of Hitlerism which so 
plainly threatens these shores and all the 
decencies of modern civilization. 

Why doesn’t Lindbergh have something to 
say about Hitler’s record? 

Why doesn’t Lindbergh reveal at least a 
spark of indignation over the wholesale death, 
destruction, poverty, disease, and suffering 
Hitler has spread over country after country? 

Why doesn’t Lindbergh take note of the 
fact that Hitler is a lone aggressor, with no 
clearly enunciated program of peace and 
reconstruction? 

Why must Lindbergh’s speeches be only a 
continuous harangue against the people of 
his own democracy? 

Why doesn’t he offer something positive 
at this moment when positive thinking and 
positive action are essential? 

He states what he is against but consist- 
ently fails to state what he is for. 

He says he is against war. 

So is every sane human being. 

He says he is opposed to United States par- 
ticipation in the war. 

Most Americans are opposed to participa- 
tion now, because they do not believe that 
this country is adequately prepared for a 
shooting war. 

But that does not mean that alert Ameri- 
cans are ready to adopt Lindbergh’s smug, 
and complacent attitude and wait for Hitler 
to bring the war to these shores. 

Lindbergh makes the specious charge that 
representative government has disappeared 
in the United States, because this country is 
sending supplies to England and Russia. 

Those supplies are being sent with the high 
hope that the representative government 
which exists in this democracy may not 
perish. 

Lindbergh prates grandiloquently of the 
constitutional guaranty of free speech but 
he blandly overlooks the fact that the right 
of free speech imposes the obligation of in- 
telligent speech. 

Free speech within itself is nothing. Chil- 
dren speak freely. The citizen who exer- 
cises his right to speak freely must pay 
deference to the government which safe- 
guards his right to speak freely. 

If Lindbergh still is sincere, he is taxing 
the patience of Americans who still would 
like to be charitable in their attitude toward 
him. If he still is sincere, he is basing his 
thinking on premises impossibly remote from 
reality. 

Lindbergh talks about the “war party.” 

It is possible that he still is mired in the 
Presidential campaign of a year ago? Is it 
possible that he is looking toward the next 
Presidential campaign? 

His use of the word “party” is incriminat- 
ing; it strongly indicates that his thinking 
is restricted by political boundaries. 

If Lindbergh is merely trying to make the 
minority heard, he is proceeding in a man- 
ner entirely unacceptable to Americans who 
are intelligently interested in the security 
of democracy. 
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HON. SOL BLOOM 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 14, 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM THE NEW YORK TIMES 


Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorp, I include therein a most interest- 
ing editorial entitled “The Republican 
Record,” which appeared in this morn- 
ing’s issue of the New York Times: 


[From the New York Times of August 14, 
1941] 


THE REPUBLICAN RECORD 


Since the beginning of the war there have 
been four votes in Congress on questions of 
critical importance. These votes came on 
repeal of the arms embargo, on passage of 
the lease-lend bill, on adoption of the Selec- 
tive Service Act, and on the proposal to ex- 
tend the period of training under that legis- 
lation. Every one of these measures was of 
vital importance to the defense of the United 
States. Every one of them was of intense 
interest to our friends and enemies abroad: 
To the Latin-American nations which count 
on our assistance in case of trouble; to the 
democracies of Europe and Asia which are 
fighting in defense of their own freedom; 
to the dictators who believe that democracy 
is out-of-date—bewildered, disunited, and 
ripe for plucking. 

The record shows that every one of these 
four measures was adopted solely because 
the President received the support of a large 
majority of his own party. Not one of them 
would be law today if the decision had been 
left to the Republicans in Congress. The 
tally of Republican votes runs as follows: 

On repeal of the arms embargo— 

Senate: 8 in favor, 15 against. 

House: 21 in favor, 143 against. 

On the passage of the lease-lend bill— 

Senate: 10 in favor, 17 against. 

House: 24 in favor, 135 against. 

On adoption of the Selective Service Act— 

Senate: 7 in favor, 10 against. 

House: 46 in favor, 88 against. 

On extension of the period of training— 

Senate: 7 in favor, 13 against. 

House: 21 in favor, 133 against. 

The Republicans in Congress have achieved, 
in short, a perfect record of opposition to 
these measures recommended by the Presi- 
dent, by the Secretary of State, and by the 
Army’s Chief of Staff. 

It is true that the Republicans in Congress 
have received less cooperation from the Presi- 
dent than they were entitled to receive. He 
has failed to take them into his confidence 
as fully as he should. He has made the enor- 
mous mistake of not consulting their leaders 
in advance of the submission of such impor- 
tant measures as the lease-lend bill. It is 
also true that it is the duty of the Repub- 
licans to vote according to their convictions 
and their own best judgment, and no aoubt 
some of them have been sincerely opposed on 
principle to the adoption of these measures. 

But when all this has been said it is im- 
possible to dismiss the element of plain party 
politics from votes so heavily one-sided as 
these. Crisis or no crisis, the Republicans in 
Congress are still fighting Roosevelt, still 


legitimate strategy in time of 

time of crisis the record they 

ting is one that will help them 

rgh-Wheeler version of the 

right and the Lindbergh-Wheeler 
prophecies come true. This is a fact which 
a@ great many rank-and-file Republicans 
throughout the country must find distasteful. 


Alaska International Highway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANTHONY J. DIMOND 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 14, 1941 


TELEGRAM FROM CITIZENS OF ALASKA 


Mr. DIMOND. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the best statements which I have seen 
concerning the immediate and pressing 
need of the construction of a highway to 
connect the States with Alaska is em- 
braccr in a telegram dated July 25, 1941, 
addressed to the President by the Fair- 
banks Chamber of Commerce of Fair- 
banks, Alaska, and endorsed by the Fair- 
banks Post of the American Legion, the 
Fairbanks Igloo of the Pioneers of Alaska, 
and the Juneau Chamber of Commerce, 
Juneau, Alaska. 

Copy of the telegram follows: 


Alaska only continental possession United 
States that cannot be reached by rail or road. 
Except by sea or air completely isolated. Ab- 
solutely dependent upon vulnerable sea lanes 
for all needs either for peace or war. In 
event of successful blockade would be forced 
to surrender in 60 days. War situation more 
menacing daily to Alaska. Alaskans hourly 
more apprehensive. Alaska so strategically 
vital that expenditures to defend it have 
necessarily been out of all proportion to 
population significance. Therefore feel we 
are living in area that may well become bat- 
tlefield for initial invasion of America. With 
fail of Russia seemingly imminent, control of 
northeast passage and Siberia in danger 
seizure by Japan or Germany, we must have 
alternative supply line for Alaska. Effect of 
destruction of shipping already felt here. 
Current expenditures for transportation 
within Alaska useless as solution to isolation. 
Apparently nothing being done to solve basic 
military requirement of supply. Without 
such solution roads, railroads, and air bases 
within Alaska will merely facilitate conquest 
by enemy if Alaska cut off by sea. Danger- 
ous inconsistency construct roads within 
Alaska and ignore potential route of supply 
to Alaska. Sea only present means sending 
heavy ordnance, tanks, mechanized military 
equipment to Alaska. Three commercial 
ships ran aground Alaskan waters last year, 
one Government transport, Kvichak, com- 
plete loss ship cargo three lives. 

Alaskan highway provides solution. Would 
permit supplies reach Alaskan interior in 60 
hours. Automotive transport fill gap cre- 
ated by withdrawal ships from Alaskan 
waters. Route parallels line of flight, ren- 
dering possible construction, maintenance, 
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and supply air bases and emergency fields. 
Only 125 miles from would enable pro- 
tection coast by land-based planes. 

We informed your attitude negation based 
on four points. First, other more important 
needs. Second, difficult terrain require 
eighty millions expense 5 years time com- 
plete. Third, impracticable keep highway 
open year around. Fourth, Canadian coop- 
eration uncertain. 

We submit following: 

No current project more basically impor- 
tant to Alaska than Alaska Highway. High- 
way no longer conjectural. Previous opin- 
ions based on airplane reconnaissance dis- 
proved. Official engineers representing Ca- 
nadian and American commissions traversed 
length of project afoot. Made detailed esti- 
mates and gathered scientific meteorological 
information. Their reports show route lies 
in simple terrain, with no considerable ob- 
stacles. First 600 miles this end furnish 
cheapest construction conditions in history 
Alaskan road building. Exacting military 
specifications place cost 24-foot graveled sur- 
face road at $25,000,000 maximum. Snow 
conditions more favorable than in any north- 
ern United States. Highway easily kept open 
year around. In authoritative opinion Ca- 
nadian and American engineers project can 
be completed in 2 years without economic 
loss account haste, or 1 year, if critical emer- 
gency necessitates. 

Premier British Columbia active supporter 
project. Premier of Canada recently voiced 
earnest desire see highway built. 

General Buckner, in charge all military 
affairs Alaska, endorsed project thus: “With 
this highway, we wculd not be thrown out of 
Alaska.” 

Understand State Department has endorsed 
project. 

In view foregoing cannot understand delay 
year after year. Need too critical, possible 
consequences delay too terrible permit fur- 
ther postponement. 

If known to hostile powers Alaska had effi- 
cient alternative means transportation, in- 
centive to invade Alaska largely removed. 

Isolation of Alaska is invitation to invasion. 

Can you assure us detailed surveys will 
start this year so that construction will 
begin? 


Extension of Military Service 


' EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 14, 1941 


TELEGRAMS FROM MASSACHUSETTS 
CITIZENS 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. _ Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following tele- 
grams: 

Boston, Mass., August 12, 1941. 
Hon. JonHn W. McCormack, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We, the undersigned officers of the Massa- 
chusetts State C.I, O. Industrial Union Coun- 
cil, urge your vote for extension of military 
service for a minimum of 12 months. We are 
convinced the safety of the Nation is involved, 
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and we would regard failure to extend service 
as a national disaster. 

Joseph Salerno, president; Albert J. 
Fitzgerald, secretary-treasurer; Ma- 
riano S. Bishop, Joseph J. Kelleher, 
Jesse Prosten, Fred Pezzini, Daniel 
F. Gallagher, John Chupka, Wil- 
liam Burton, Frank Lerman, vice 
presidents. 

Boston, Mass., August 12, 1941. 
Congressman JoHN W. McCorMack, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

General Marshall’s advice and warning 
should be heeded. Urge your vote for exten- 
sion of military service. Its defeat would 
constitute a national menace. The Army 
should be maintained at maximum efficiency 
during the national emergency. 

CHESTER GRANT, 

Commander, Massachusetts Division, 

American Legion. 





Extension of Military Service of Selectees 
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HON. JOHN H. FOLGER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Thursday, August 14, 1941 





Mr. FOLGER. Mr. Speaker, everyone 
regrets the necessity of keeping our men 
in camp in training beyond the 1 year we 
had desired, if not hoped, would see sub- 
stantial improvements in the status of the 
democracies of the world. But, alas, it 
has not been so. It is not so. What has 
taken place? It is not what we think 
has happened or will happen. We know 
what has happened. We ought to know 
what is happening and be fairly well able 
to prophesy what is likely to take place. 

What countries are left save England 
and the Western Hemisphere? Where is 
France? Where is Greece? Where is 
Poland? Where are the Lowland Coun- 
tries? Where are Belgium and Holland? 
Show me any country not now. in one 
way or another, overrun by the Nazi 
power or defending itself against Nazi 
attack. Only the Western Hemisphere; 
and here we find definite steps taken by 
the Nazis to overthrow governments to 
the south of us, looking to the time when 
Spain and Portugal will be by them oc- 
cupied as springboards to pounce upon 
our South American neighbors with the 
further certain plan already laid to pos- 
sess our own land. Why should we think 
they have not this in mind as part of 
their program? I ask, What business is 
it of theirs that Peru and Ecuador should 
spring at each other’s throats? It is not 
denied that this was the Nazi propa- 
ganda. Why should the Nazi power in- 
terest itself in the overthrow of the Gov- 
ernment of Bolivia? Their designs on 
the Western Hemisphere are just as 
plain as the daylight is plain. And by 
the Western Hemisphere I mean our own 
United States of America, as well as Can- 
ada, Mexico, and the South American 
countries. 


Take our boys out of training? What 
a thought at a time like this! I would 
like to see them home; you would, their 
fathers and mothers, of course, would. 
But what can they do at home for their 
fathers and mothers and their country. 
compared with the security furnished by 
their remaining in training against in- 
vasion of our own land? They can most 
likely furnish to the objects of their love 
and devotion greater evidence of the gen- 
uineness of such love and devotion by 
equipping themselves to defend their 
loved ones and their homes. Indeed, they 
are themselves American citizens of the 
highest type, and it is true that they 
defend themselves against not possible 
but probable danger by conceding the 
wisdom of their continued training under 
the authority of their country’s order. 
This is to them, perhaps—yea, indeed, no 
doubt a secondary consideration, for it is 
for their country and their loved ones 
they most surely prepare. 

One has recently written: “To govern 
is to foresee.” And, in that, made this 
very true observation: “We live in a 
world in which aggressors have aban- 
doned international law, disregard all 
treaties, and strike out if and when it 
pleases them, counting complete secrecy 
and total surprise as the first essentials 
of success in total war.” 

Contemplate Adolf Hitler. What other 
than a superior power can cause him to 
desist or even keep him from our own 
shores? Will considerations of right do 
so? Can we put faith in his word that 
he will not or that he does not intend to 
do so? You know what the answer is. 

What do the exigencies of the times 
and the occasion require of everyone of 
us? I answer, our utmost, our all. We 
cannot—and I mean we Congressmen, we 
soldiers, we fathers, mothers, or sons— 
take any steps to demobilize, interrupt, 
or aisintegrate our Army, our Navy, or 
air forces. This would be foolhardy and 
a distinct disservice to our soldiers them- 
selves as well as to our country. I be- 
lieve that the greatest guaranty against 
actual war is thorough preparedness. 

Another thought occurs to me: What 
consideration should we give to the man 
in the White House who hates war? 
Pity the man who would say that in sar- 
castic vein. I shall not be one to add to 
his sorrow or intensify his suffering. 
This is one of the considerations for my 
position on the extension of the Selective 
Service Act, for I believe that he knows, 
I believe the Secretary of War knows, 
I believe the Secretary of the Navy 
knows, I believe the Secretary of State 
knows, and I believe General Marshall 
knows. And, indeed, it is not hard for 
each one of us to know. 

It will never be laid at my door that 
I have neglected or refused to do any- 
thing in my power to aid in the defense 
of our country or our country’s freedom. 
To me, political expediency, in this crisis, 
is a hateful thought. And, moreover, 
I do feel that he who shall be deemed 
entitled to commendation will be he who 
spares nothing in the defense of our free- 
dom and democracy, now so violently 
threatened. 
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REMARKS 


’ 


HON. CHARLES A. PLUMLEY 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Thursday, August 14, 1941 





Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
long road that leads from the day of the 
horseback mail carrier to rural free 
delivery, and now comes the end of the 
first year of the air mail pick-up serv- 
ice which is no longer in an experimental 
stage. It has come to stay. It has 
demonstrated its usefulness, practicabil- 
ity, and feasibility as a means and 
method of transporting mail with expedi- 
tion. 

The air mail pick-up service recently 
completed its first year of operation on a 
permanent basis as a regular part of the 
country’s domestic air-transportation 
system. Over 92 percent of the regular 
schedules completed, approximately 693,- 
727 flying miles with over 32,000 pick- 
ups, was the record without a serious 
accident and with the loss of not a single 
piece of mail or express. That is some 
record. 

Can they fly in the winter? My friend 
David W. Howe, of Burlington, Vt., calls 
my attention to the fact that the Post- 
master General said at the end of the 
first year of experimental flying: 

The operation has been carried on during 
One of the worst winters in recent years. 
Notwithstanding that fact, a very high per- 
centage of performance has been main- 
tained. * * * It is the recommendation 
of the Post Office Department that permanent 
Service of this type be established. 


A NATIONAL ASSET 


Richard Dupont has been a pioneer 
in endeavoring to interest the Govern- 
ment in the expansion of the service. 
Mr. Howe has cooperated with him. 
They are thinking of the service not only 
from a business standpoint but also from 
a standpoint of national defense. 

Mr. Dupont recently said: 

If all these routes were in operation, they 
could provide advanced training and invalu- 
able flying experience for at least 1,700 men a 
year—fiedgi‘ngs from the civilian-pilot-train- 
ing program. It is exactly the kind of flying 
that will make these youngsters better mili- 
tary pilots. You don’t get anywhere in the 
air just by wishing, you know. You have 
to do it. 


The Civil Aeronautics Administration 
is to be congratulated and complimented 
for its cooperation with the United States 
Post Office officials who have made the 
experiment a success. 

AN UNLIMITED FIELD 


It is difficult to appreciate just what 
and how much this useful service will be 
made to mean as it is gradually extended 
to cover the Nation. It is already recog- 
nized as cne of the most notable achieve- 
ments in modern air transportation, and 
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the field for further development is al- 
most unlimited. 


VERMONT'S NEEDS 


Every section of Vermont eventually 
should be served. It should be made 
possible for every one of the counties to 
enjoy the facilities afforded. At first it 
is to be expected the needs of the busi- 
ness centers will be attended to and 
looked after. Especially during these 
days those areas contributing to na- 
tional defense or involved in it directly 
or indirectly should be included. 

I have urged the Department to make 
some arrangement to accomplish that 
purpose. White River Junction, New- 
port, St. Johnsbury, Montpelier, Barre, 
Burlington, Rutland, Springfield, Wind- 
sor, Brattleboro, and other places in 
Vermont should immediately be included 
in the schedule. 

VERMONT'S CONTRIBUTION 


While it is not my purpose to enlarge 
upon the subject at any great length, I 
happen to have been reading a recent 
issue of the Fortune magazine covering 
the activities of the Nation’s machine- 
tool industry in the Springfield, Vt., area. 
While I knew something of the amount 
of work being done, I was surprised to 
learn that out of Springfield, Vt., last 
year came some twenty-two millions 
worth of machine tools or about one- 
twentieth of the entire output of the 
United States. Fortune goes on to say— 


There are three main shops in Springfield 
making these tools. One is the Fellows Gear 
Shaper Co., rising like a fortress at the north- 
ern ond of town at the edge of the Black 
River; one is the Bryant Chucking Grinder 
Co.; the third and the oldest is the Jones & 
Lamson Machine Co., maker of turret lathes, 
Fay automatic lathes, and thread grinders. 
All are high-speed production tools of mod- 
ern industry. J. & L. turret lathes compete 
with Warner & Swasey and Gisholt as the 
handy men of United States mass production; 
the Fay has a virtual monopoly on finning 
the cylinder barrels for Wright and Pratt & 
Whitney aircraft engines; the thread grinder, 
among other jobs, threads the ends of those 
barrels to tolerances that go down to .0005 
of an inch. 

SIXTEEN MILLION DOLLARS’ WORTH OF MACHINES 


Last year Jones & Lamson sold $9,000,000 
worth of these exquisite, massive machines, 
which weigh from 3 to 14 tons, which cost 
from $4,000 to $16,000. This year its sales will 
probably be over the $16,000,000 mark. For 
a company that lost money in every year from 
1930 through 1934, emerged from that period 
with surplus depleted by $1,000,000 and with 
only $6,000 of borrowed cash in the bank, such 
a recovery is pleasant indeed. Yet it is a 
boom that the management and the owners 
of Jones & Lamson regard with certain legi- 
timate misgivings. Looking out at night 
from their homes on Cherry Hill on the 
brightly lighted shops, they recall the days 
of 1933 when these same shops were dark, 
when employment was down to 120 men as 
against the 1,600 employed today. They 
know that wars can generate a worse debacle. 
Yet Jones & Lamson has definitely taken the 
plunge. Not only is it running on overtime 
shifts, getting 161 hours of work per week out 
of a possible 168 hours from every vital ma- 
chine on its floors, but it has also increased 
floor area by 55 percent since 1939, is at pres- 
ent pouring the concrete for a further 25-per- 
cent expansion under a $1,300,000 facilities 
contract with the Government. And in doing 
so it becomes a fair case history of how one 
of the medium-sized tooimakers has adjusted 
itself to the larger demands of defense. 


And the air pick-up service is a con- 
tributing factor to national defense to 
the extent that it helps them get the 
vital, confidential, and necessary corre- 
spondence to the addressee at the earliest 
possible moment. 

AIRPORTS NOT NECESSARY 

It is not necessary that any town or 
city to be served shall have an airport or 
have to establish an airport in order to 
get the service. The service does not 
need an airport in order to function and 
operate. 

I am advised that in order to do the 
best they can at present to cooperate 
with the Government, the mail is trans- 
ported from Springfield to and from Al- 
bany, N. Y., by auto in order to take ad- 
vantage of the pick-up system. This 
fact should be an argument for the es- 
tablishment and installation of the sys- 
tem in Vermont at the earliest possible 
date. 

It has been demonstrated that suffi- 
cient postal revenue is produced to de- 
fray the out-of-the-pocket cost of the 
service to the Government. 

Those responsible for expanding this 
service to its nth degree are entitled to 
and should have the support of Con- 
gress—and now. 


Intervention for Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. FOSTER STEARNS 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 14, 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM THE CHRISTIAN 
SCIENCE MONITOR 


Mr. STEARNS of New Hampshire. 
Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Christian 
Science Monitor of August 12, 1941: 


[From the Christian Science Monitor of 
August 12, 1941] 


INTERVENTION FOR PEACE 


The radio plea of John Cudahy for a 
peace proposal from President Roosevelt well 
illustrates the difficulties of aloofness. For 
while the former American Ambassador to 
Belgium attacks “the war party” and “in- 
terventionists” with one breath, in the next 
he urges the United States to intervene to 
obtain peace, and siys it should be in the 
language Hitler understands—the “language 
of force.” 

The fact is that the war has shown most 
Americans that there is no such things as 
comfortable isolationism. Many who for- 
merly thought America could wash its hands 
of Europe now urge action to restore order in 
the world. There might be less bitterness in 
the discussion of America’s relation to the 
war if it were recognized that the real issue 
is whether the United States shall act alone 
or with Britain. 

Mr. Cudahy urges intervention to bring 
about peace. That is the aim also of those 
who advocate more active resistance to Hit- 
lerism—using men as well as materials if 
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necessary. Mr. Cudahy apparently means that 
the United States should propose a peace 
settlement and—since “you tell me the word 
of Hitler is worthless”—enforce it. Isn’t that 
& larger role than the interventionists or “co- 
operationists” urge for America? Isn’t it the 
logical result of “isolationist” thinking when 
faced by the fact that America cannot live 
unto itself? 

America may well ponder what kind of 
peace it wants and what it should do to ob- 
tain peace. Events are proving that the 
United States must take some share in ob- 
taining and maintaining peace. 


Roosevelt’s Peace Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, August 14, 1941 
ARTICLE BY JAY FRANKLIN 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to incorporate in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a rather remark- 
able anticipation of the declarations 
which were announced today from Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and Prime Minister 
Churchill, appearing in the September 
issue of the magazine Click under the 
title “Roosevelt’s Peace Program.” The 
author of the article is Mr. Jay Franklin. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

[From Click of September 1941] 
ROOSEVELT’S PEACE PROGRAM 
(By Jay Franklin) 


(Editor’s note: Jay Franklin, the noted po- 
litical writer, credited with creating the 
phrase “New Deal,” has written this authori- 
tative article for Click with knowledge gained 
from long work in Government circles, as well 
as from his studies of the speeches of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. He has usually been phe- 
nomenally accurate in his predictions of ad- 
ministration moves.) 

The world may or may not find it possible 
to finish World War II without America’s 
taking part in the fighting, but the world will 
find it impossible to establish a world peace 
without America’s having a leading role at 
the peace conference. This is partly because 
President Roosevelt is the acknowledged 
leader of the democratic forces of mankind, 
but also because the peace will find the 
United States the greatest single industrial 
and economic force left in the world. In 
1919 the world tried to make peace on po- 
litical terms. Woodrow Wilson went to the 
Paris Peace Conference with a program based 
on his famous though now forgotten Four- 
teen Points, and, as is also forgotten, was very 
successful in imposing these points on both 
victors and vanquished. This second World 
War or world revolution—and it is both— 
can only be settled along social and economic 
lines. This means that, whatever the out- 
come of the fighting, the world will need 
America’s consent before any settlement can 
be regarded as binding or durable. As both 
the arsenal and granary of the democracies, 
and as the greatest single group of free people 
supporting democratic ideals, the United 
States must be either the turkey or the carver 











at the international thanksgiving dinner 
which will follow this bitter harvest of the 
grapes of wrath. 

So, when, as, and if President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt sits down at the peace conference 
to redesign the world, he will have no 14 
points up his sleeve. The President himself 
has pointed out that during the last war we 
not only learned what to do but learned what 
not to do. Among the things not to do was 
the attempt by Woodrow Wilson to rearrange 
political boundaries in order to cure a situa- 
tion which was basically social and economic. 

Mr. Roosevelt is primarily concerned with 
the economic and social and moral contents 
of a world order: Territorial and political de- 
— will be considered as incidental de- 

ils. 

His object is to achieve the sort of world 
order in which America can live and prosper 
in peace. For that, he relies upon freedom 
and democracy both between and within na- 
tions. 

As early as January of 1939, he warned of 
the need to “ward off sudden attack against 
strategic positions and key facilities” and 
as the menace grew has named some of these 
strategic points: Greenland, Newfoundland, 
Iceland, Canada, the Azores, Bermuda, the 
West Indies, the Cape Verde Islands, Brazil, 
Cuba, Panama, Mexico, Alaska, Ireland, Great 
Britain, Dakar. But he has emphasized that 
the object is to keep Hitlerism “away from 
any point in the world which could be used 
and would be used as a base of attack against 
the Americas.” 

In speech after speech he has emphasized 
that a world-wide system is needed to pre- 
serve the peace. And he asked: “Can we con- 
tinue our peaceful construction if all the 
other continents embrace by preference or 
by compulsion a wholly different principle of 
life?” 

The basis for self-respect is internal free- 
dom. Perhaps the best brief statement of 
what this means was given by Roosevelt in 
his January 6, 1941, message to Congress: 
“Equality of opportunity for youth and 
others. Jobs for those who can work. Se- 
curity for those who need it. The ending of 
special privileges for the few. The preserva- 
tion of civil liberties for all. The enjoyment 
of the fruits of scientific progress in a wider 
and constantly rising standard of living.” 
That this theory was a basic part of his for- 
eign policy had been indicated when he re- 
marked: “I would ask no one to defend a 
democracy which, in turn, would not defend 
everyone in the Nation against want and pri- 
vation.” 

Resolute announcements that America’s 
object was peace were accompanied by pro- 
posals to “quarantine” the aggressors and of 
American willingness to lay down our lives for 
our liberties. This in turn led to the policy of 
aiding the victims of aggression, of which the 
lend-lease law is the latest expression. 

The end itself is most clearly stated in the 
message to Congress of January 6, 1941, but 
was foreshadowed as far back as December 
1935, when Roosevelt said at Notre Dame Uni- 
versity, “There can be no true national life 
either within a nation itself or between that 
nation and other nations unless there be the 
specific acknowledgment of, and the support 
of organic law to, the rights of man. Su- 
preme among these rights we * * * hold 
tobe * * * freedom of religious worship.” 
In December of 1940 he said that Hitler’s pro- 
posed “new order” is “not a union of ordinary, 
self-respecting men and women to protect 
themselves and their freedom and their dig- 
nity from oppression.” 

Then came the “four freedoms,” which are 
the heart of Roosevelt’s peace program: 

(1) Freedom of speech and expression 
everywhere in the world. 

(2) Freedom of every person to worship 
God in his own way everywhere in the world. 

(3) Freedom from want everywhere in the 
world. 
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(4) Freedom from fear anywhere in the 
world. 

Five months later the President added one 
more freedom. On May 27, 1941, he said, 
“Yes; all freedom—meaning freedom to live 
and not freedom to conquer and subjugate 


other peoples—depends on freedom of the — 


seas. All of the American history—North, 
Central, and South American history—has 
been inevitably tied up with those words 
‘freedom of the seas.’” 


ROOSEVELT’S FIVE POINTS 


1. The Atlantic and Pacific approaches to 
the Americas shall not be in hands unfriendly 
to the Americas. . 

2. A world-wide system for maintaining 
peace, embodying automatic aid to the vic- 
tims of aggression, shall be established in 
c de: to rid the nations of fear and threats 
o. violence. 

8. All nations shall guarantee, to the best 
of their ability, civil liberties, freedom of 
speech, and freedom of religion, to their 
peoples. 

4. World-wide economic pacts shall be pro- 
moted to aid in the redistribution of wealth 
and opportunity in order to rid the world of 
want. 

5. The seas must be kept free for peaceful 
commerce under the guaranty of the navies 
of the democratic nations. 





Extension of Service of Selectees 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, August 14, 1941 


EDITORIALS FROM THE WASHINGTON 
POST AND PHILADELPHIA ENQUIRER 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the RecorpD an editorial from the Wash- 
ington Post entitled “National Insur- 
ance” and an editorial from the Phila- 
delphia Enquirer entitled “Our Armed 
Forces Kept Intact,” having to do with 
the passage by both branches of Con- 
gress of the joint resolution extending 
service under the Draft Act. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Washington Post of August 14, 
1941] 
NATIONAL INSURANCE 

Now that the Army service-extension bill 
has been passed by both Houses of Congress, 
the controversy which it aroused cannot be 
too quickly forgotten. The wide differences 
of opinion as to the necessity of keeping se- 
lectees in the Army after their first year of 
training were dramaticai:ry emphasized by 
the 203 to 202 vote of the House in accepting 
the bill. That almost even division largely 
explains why Congress wasted so much time 
in disposing of a simple measure. But the 
decision has now been made. Congress has 
acted wisely, even though the margin of wis- 
dom was dangerously thin on the House side. 
Our problem now is to drop the controversy 
completely and get on with the essential 
work of strengthening our defenses 

Fear was often expressed in the course of 
the debate that enactment of the bill would 
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seriously affect the morale of the new Army 
of selectees. Now that the issue has been de- 
cided this argument appears particularly un- 
fortunate, for it is a slur upon the patriotism 
of the young men who have been diafted for 
military service. No doust many of these 
young men will be disappointed at the pros- 
pect of spending 30 months instead of 12 in 
the Army. But they will not shrink from 
the obligation which their Government has 
placed upon them. Their loyalty, their will- 
ingness to sacrifice for the national security, 
and their acceptance of the decision of Con- 
gress as to what our defense requirements 
are may be taken for granted. For the de- 
cision has been made in the traditional Amer- 
ican way and hearty compliance with it is 
the first step toward the defense of democ- 
racy. 

It is worthy of note, too, that in acting to 
protect our national interests Congress did 
not ignore the welfare of the individual selec- 
tee. As Chairman May, of the Military Af- 
fairs Committee explained to the House, the 
bill merely fixes a higher ceiling upon the 
period during which citizen soldiers may be 
cxlled upon to serve. In the past, he pointed 
cut, “the Army has followed a policy of dis- 
charging men as soon as they are fully 
trained to make way for others.” There is 
every reason to believe that a similar policy 
will be followed in the cozaing months, un- 
less the United States is drawn into “shoot- 
ing war.” It must be recognized, of course, 
that actual participation in the war would 
cut off all exit from the Army and at the 
same time greatly accelerate the induction of 
new recruits. 

The House bill also makes it mandatory for 
the Secretary of War to release all soldiers 
whose retention would, in his judgment, sub- 
ject them or their wives or dependents to 
“undue hardships.” That safety valve ap- 
pears to leave the Army ample discretion as 
to what selectees shall be retained, while at 
the same time putting it under definite obii- 
gation to make adjustments in case of real 
hardship. Then, too, men serving for more 
than a year will receive an extra $10 a month 
£3 partial compensation for their extra sac- 
rifce. So it should not be made to appear 
that Congress has acted unreasonably. Obvi- 
ously it did consider the interests of the 
men who are tiaining to defend their country, 
but it was compelled by the very nature of 
its responsibility to give greater weight to 
the safety of the Nation. The same consid- 
eration will undoubtedly sustain the high 
morale of the Army and it may well be em- 
phasized to bring about more unity of pur- 
pose among civilians. 


[From the Philadelphia Enquirer] 
OUR ARMED FORCE; KEPT INTACT 


House approval of the service extension bill, 
though gained by the hair-line margin of 
one vote, insures the Nation against the 
disastrous breaking up of its new Army at a 
crucial time. 

As the measure in its final form differs from 
the Senate-passed bill only in minor details, 
there is hope that the upper Chamber will ac- 
cept the House changes, thus avoiding pos- 
sible conference conflicts and another vote in 
the House. The measure then could ke placed 
before the President for his approval. 

Main features of the \bill, as amended, are 
these: It would keep National Guard men, 
drafted men, and Reserve officers in service 
for 18 months beyond the 12 mouths provided 
by existing law; it would lift the limit of 
900,000 on the number of draftees who may 
be in training in 1 year; it provides means 
for the release of service men with depend- 
ents; it adds $10 a month ‘to the basic pay 
after 1 year. 

To many the fixing of a specific time limit 
for service will seem a mistake. However, 
the extension as agreed to keeps our present 
forces intact and removes from our military 
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authorities the nightmare of an army sud- 
denly dispersed at a critical time. To send 
these troops home, their training incom- 
plete, and start over again from scratch 
trying to build up a military machine from 
fresh inductions would impose an impossible 
handicap upon our Army heads. 

Had extension been ruled out, America’s 
prestige inevitably would have suffered. Ag- 
gressors abroad would have gloated over our 
self-inflicted weakening. Our neighbor re- 
publics to the south, to whom we have been 
preaching the necessity of joint defense 
against outside aggression, would have felt 
discouraged and disillusioned. 

By maintaining and reinforcing our 
Army, we prove to the world that in the vital 
matter of safeguarding our liberty we are in 
deadly earnest. 


The Churchill-Roosevelt Statement 


REMARKS 
OF 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 14, 1941 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, we Repub- 
licans and others who are opposing the 
entrance of this countr» into war have 
frequently been attacked by the most 
active and acrimonious interventionists 
in America—of whom I am glad to say we 
have very few if any in this House—for 
our stand, and we have been charged 
with being defeatists and obstructionists 
who offer nothing but a negative policy 
to America. 

The war crowd supports the bizarre 
theory that it is necessary to engage in 
destructive warfare as a prelude to con- 
structive world planning, and they have 
held that to plan for peace while war is 
on is to give aid and comfort to the 
enemy. 

On Sunday night, June 8, Congress- 
man Vorys of Ohio and I debated two 
eminent Democratic Members of this 
House on the American Forum of the Air 
on the subject Should the United States, 
While Continuing Its Preparedness Pro- 
gram, Take the Leadership in an Effort 
To Bring About Peace? Mr. Vorys and 
I said “Yes.” We believed then and do 
now a peace offensive aimed at driving a 
wedge between the Axis Governments 
and the Axis people is an effective de- 
vice for both shortening and winning the 
war. On May 21, I made a similar pro- 
posal in an address over the Columbia 
Broadcasting System. 

Consequently, I want to say I am en- 
couraged by the joint statement issued 
by Winston Churchill and President 
Roosevelt today. While it is too early to 
make a considered statement about the 
full impact of their joint suggestions, I 
do want to say that the general ob- 
jectives of victory without vengeance 
and peace without passion are highly 
commendable and constructive. The 
manner in which the goals set forth in 
this statement are pursued will deter- 
mine in large part whether it serves to 


enhance or impair our national interests. 


the goal of America. 

I do not want this country to enter the 
war to project its peace aims on the 
world, but I do want this country to en- 
courage by other means the acceptance 
of a peace treaty which will be just 
enough to be workable and strong enough 
to be permanent. As a partner in a 
peace offensive, this country can better 
serve the world than as a partner in a war 
offensive on any foreign battle front. 


Shall We Have Another A. E. F.? 
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HON. ROBERT A. GRANT 
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RADIO ADDRESS OF HON. ROBERT A. 
GRANT, OF INDIANA 


Mr. GRANT of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include herewith a radio address which 
I delivered over the Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System on Sunday evening, August 
10, 1941: 


My fellcw Americans, the proposal before 
the House of Representatives to extend the 
compulsory service of the Army selectees pre- 
sent: a great issue of American life for 
prompt decision: Is there to be another Amer- 
ican expeditionary force? 

As a Member of the Congress, charged with 
the responsibility for this historic decision, 
I want to discuss with you the elements of 
the problem before us. Every American home 
is involved, for the fundamental question at 
issue is this: What is the obligation of repre- 
sentative government in regard to a promise 
“nade to the people? Is the pledge to be Lon- 
ored when due, or may other considerations 
absolve the Government of full responsibility 
for its public promises and commitments? 

We are indebted to the Columbia Broad- 
casting System for this opportunity to survey 
the issue in the American way 

I speak to you, not as an old man, nor 
even a veteran of former wars, but as a young 
man just past 36, who registered under the 
Selective Service Act on the 16th day of last 
October. 

A leading Washington newspaper yesterday 
carried a story from London saying: 

“Whatever is happening in Anglo-American 
relations, the conviction appears to be grow- 
ing here that the United States is now nearer 
to becoming directly involved in the conflict 
than at any time since the war broke out.” 

It was only a few days ago that Prime Min- 
ister Winston Churchill told the House of 
Commons that the United States “Is advanc- 
ing in rising wrath and conviction to the very 
verge of war.” 

On the 8th of last April Vice President 
Henry A. WALLACE said in a public address 
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in New York City: “The United States now 
has her second opportunity to make the 
world safe for democracy.” 

And 3 months later, on July 4, we had the 
declaration of General Wavell, the retiring 
British commander in chief in the Middlo 
East, who, commenting upon America’s part 
in the war, said: “We shall have to have 
airplanes, tanks, munitions, transport, and 
finally men.” 

And a few days after that came the state- 
ment of General Auchinlech, the new British 
Middle East commander, to the effect that 
American manpower eventually would be- 
come just as necessary in this war as it had 
been in the first World War. 

A year ago the people of this country were 
debating the original selective-service law. 
The congressional debates and the news re- 
ports of the time referred repeatedly to the 
fact that the system contemplated a period 
of 1 year’s training. The bill did provide 
that selectees could be kept for an additional 
period if Congress should find that the na- 
tional interest was imperiled, but this part of 
the bill was not stressed in the public debate 
of the time. 

The American people, especially the young 
men and their families, understood the train- 
ing period would be 1 year, unless, of course, 
the United States should become involved 
in war in the meantime. Five different polls 
by the American Institute of Public Opin- 
ion mentioned 1 year of service. 

We are now faced with the President’s pro- 
posal to extend the period of service of the 
selectees. The Senate version of the bill 
would hold them for an additional 18 months. 
The House bill proposes that they be held 
for an indefinite period. Of what value is the 
18-month limitation? For, if the proposal 
to train them for 1 year can be violated, then 
why may not the 214-year period be violated? 
In fact, may it not be 5 years or even more? 
Senator Pepper, of Florida, one of the recog- 
nized spokesmen of the administration, said 
only a few days ago in the Senate: 

“Talking about these boys going home? 
They will be in the Army for at least 5 years, 
and maybe 10, and this war will last at least 5 
emer and maybe 10, and maybe a genera- 
tion.” 

If there be facts that greatly increase our 
danger today, the American people, whose 
job it would be to do the fighting, are en- 
titled to have them. They are not yet in 
the record. 

I know of not one responsible military au- 
thority who says that the United States is in 
danger of invasion. 

The House bill also provides that we should 
remove the present limitation which says 
that no more than 900,000 selectees may be 
in training at any one time. Just what does 
this proposal mean? 

General Marshall, our Chief of Staff, whose 
integrity is beyond question, testified during 
the hearings on the pending bill that an 
Army of 1,700,000 men, when properly 
equipped, would be adequate to defend the 
Western Hemisphere. 

We have at the present time, roughly, a 
military force of a million and a half, in- 
cluding more than 600,000 selectees. Thus 
the limitations in the present law would per- 
mit the calling of almost 300,000 additional 
men.if we but had shelter for them and the 
equipment with which to train them. This 
would give us a force of 1,800,000 men, con- 
siderably more than the number neded for 
the defense of this hemisphere. What, then, 
are we to think of the proposals to lift this 
lid, to permit mustering of a much larger 
Army? 

My able colleague, the Honorable Ross A. 
Co.ttins, of Mississippi, chairman of the War 
Department Appropriations Subcommittee, 
told us in the June issue of the Readers Di- 
gest that we are failing to profit by the les- 
sons of the present war, that we are build- 
ing another old-style mass army. “We need,” 
he writes, “a highly motorized and mech- 








anized Army with more fire power, greater 
mobility, greater armor protection, and a 
more paralyzing punch.” 

He points out that in the spring of 1941 the 
Chief of Staff requested funds for the initial 
equipment of an eventual Army of 4,318,000 
men. This is more than two and one-half 
times the number of men, according to Gen- 
eral Marshall's judgment, that we need for 
the defense of the Western Hemisphere. 

What, then, are we building toward? Why 
do we seek an army in such numbers, if it is 
not to make them a part of another A. E, F.? 

The advocates of the pending resolution 
claim that unless the draft year is extended 
our Army will rapidly disintegrate. It is true 
that the rotation of trainees, such as the 
law contemplates, might work some incon- 
venience. It is also true that it would be a 
serious blow to our Army if all of these 
600,000 selectees were to be released on the 
same day. But what are the facts? The de- 
mobilization of the selectees would be stag- 
gered over a period of time in the same num- 
bers in which they entered the service. There 
would be no mass exodus. Testimony before 
the House Military Affairs Committee shows 
that the draftees entered the Army in the 
following groups: 
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You will note that the largest number of 
draftees who would leave the Army in any 
one month, would be about 153,000, or, 
roughly, 10 percent of our present Army. 
These are scheduled to go home next March, 
and between now and then we have more 
than 7 months to induct and give prelimi- 
nary training to the necessary men to replace 
them. Only 19,327 selectees will have com- 
ee their year of training by the end of 
1941. 

One reason given for the enactment of this 
law a year ago was that the rotation of se- 
lectees through this period of service would 
provide a large reserve of trained men. With 
the limited amount of equipment that we 
now have available, we would have a static 
condition in our Army if we were to freeze 
the present draftees in the service. The re- 
lease of these men, at the expiration of their 
year of training, and the substitution of new 
men, therefore, would actually strengthen 
rather than weaken our military position. 

The vote in the House of Representatives 
tomorrow or Tuesday is expected to be very 
close. As one opposed to extension of the 
year’s service, I shall work ‘till the final roll 
call for the maintenance of that pcsition by 
the entire House. Representative govern- 
ment requires that the people make their 
wishes known, and, if the opinion of the peo- 
ple on this question is made known to Con- 
gress, I can assure you the verdict will be in 
accord with the majority opinion. 

Mr. Paul Patterson, the distinguished pub- 
lisher of the Baltimore Sun, who is now in 
London, also brings us up-to-the-minute news 
on this topic. As an influential American 
publisher, it may be assumed that he has ac- 
cess to the highest official sources of infor- 
mation. In a signed dispatch published last 
Friday, Mr. Patterson relates that British 
policy now contemplates a vigorous offensive 
calculated to bring the war to a successful 
conclusion in 1942. 

He goes on to say—and I now quote his 
exact words: “The active participation of 
America is now argued to be essential if this 
is to be accomplished.” 

Here we have the whole picture. America’s 
active military involvement is not merely de- 
sirable. London says it is essential. 
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This supports the earlier statement of Gen- ; 


eral Wavell, when he said that victory must 
be won, not on the high seas, but on the soil 
ot the European continent. He went on to 
say: “And if this is the way it is to turn out, 
we certainly are going to need American man- 
power, just as we did in the last war.” 

Mr. Patterson’s London report continues: 
“The deadweight opposition of public cp!nion 
in America to active warfare is fully meas- 
ured,” but that “An extracrdimary program 
seems to be unfolding designed to stimulate 
a reversal of American opinion.” 

He adds that “Measures wholly ccntrary to 
conservative British methods are now receiv- 
ing consideration. The full extent of these 
efforts is not announced, but there is no ques- 
tion that when they are made effective Amer- 
ican interests will be stirred.” 

In other words, London has decided there 
is urgent need of another A. E. F and has set 
about the task of converting American public 
opinion to war. 

In the language of the street, America is 
going to “get the works.” 

The objective is a new A. E. F. to fight on 
Europe’s blood-soaked soil. 

Such is the demand made upon this coun- 
try on the eve of our vote in the House to 
extend the period of draft service. 

Those who support the extension of serv- 
ice remind us that the draft law forbids the 
use or these men beyond the Western Hemi- 
sphere. But it should be remembered that 
the original proposai for the extension of 
draft service was coupled with the demand 
that this prohibition against foreign expedi- 
tions be stricken from the law. That request 
has been silenced for the moment Yet the 
fact remains that on July 10 there was in- 
troduced Senate Joint Resolution No. 91, 
which would give the President power to use 
any members of the armed forces outside the 
Western Hemisphere. 

That resolution still is before the Senate 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

In his fireside chat of December 2, 1940, 
outlining the lend-lease program, President 
Roosevelt uttered this solemn pledge: 

“There is no demand for sending an Amer- 
ican expeditionary force outside our Own 
borders. There is no intention by any mem- 
ber of your Government to send such a force. 
You can, therefore, nail any talk about send- 
ing armies to Europe as a deliberate untruth.” 

The Presider t could give renewed emphasis 
and vitality to this pledge today by publicly 
requesting hs leaders in the Senate to bring 
Senate Resolution No. 91 to a roll call 
prompily and having it voted down with the 
thundering support of the administration 
forces. Why has this not been done? 

Such action would clear the air before a 
final vote is taken in the House on the bill 
to extend the draft year. But so long as 
Resolution No. 91 is alive in the Senate there 
are substantial grounds for fears that a new 
A. E. F. is in the making. 

1 fee] that no danger confronts the Nation 
that could justify the violation of the solemn 
pledge uttered by President Roosevelt in his 
campaign address at Philadelphia on October 
23 1940, when he said in measured words: 

“To every man, woman, and child in the 
Nation, I say this: Your President and your 
Secretary of State are following the road to 
peace. We are arming ourselves not for any 
foreign war; we are arming ourselves not for 
any purpose of conquest or intervention in 
foreign disputes.” I repeat again that I 
stand on the platform of our party: “We 
will not participate in foreign wars, will not 
send our Army, naval or air forces in foreign 
lands outside the Americas, except in case 
of attack.” 

That promise is now presented for redemp- 
tion. 

I shall vote to redeem it in full. 

America tonight awaits the answer to her 
anxious question: Are we to have another 
A. E. F.? 
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Rural Electrification and National 
Defense 
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HON. HENRY 0. TALLE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 14, 1941 


Mr. TALLE. Mr. Speaker, the serious 
shortage of essential materials, especially 
copper and zinc, threatens to impede the 
development of rural electrification at a 
time when the need for this development 
is most important. Accordingly, I ad- 
dressed a letter to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture on June 28, 1941, as follows: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 28, 1941. 
Hon. CLaupe R. WIcKarRD, 
Secretary, Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. Secretary: It has come to my 
notice that there is a serious shortage of cer- 
tain metals which are essential to construc- 
tion of distribution lines in the rural electri- 
fication program. The latest figures which I 
have obtained from the Rural Electrification 
Administration indicate large shortages of 
both copper and zinc. 

Quoting from a statement furnished at my 
request by the Rural Electrification Adminis- 
tration, which statement is based on the raw 
materials requirements for distribution-line 
construction under the proposed $100,000,000 
loan program for the fiscal year 1942 plus the 
carry-over from the fiscal year 1941, the 
following are needed: 
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It should be noted that these figures take 
no account of the quantities needed by mu- 
nicipally owned or privately owned utilities. 

Two abnormal forces over which the farmer 
has no control are operating simultaneously 
to increase mechanization of agriculture: 

(1) The Selective Service Act drafts labor 
off the farm. 

(2) Employment in national-defense in- 
dustries lures labor off the farm. 

As a result, the farmer must get along with 
less labor; he must shift to greater use of ma- 
chinery. This forced shift makes electric 
pewer immensely important, especially since 
the farmer has been asked to produce more of 
certain commodities which are essential to 
the defense program which the Federal Gov- 
ernment has embarked upon. 

Keeping in mind, then, the place which 
food holds in our national-defense program, 
I submit that it is the part of wisdom to con- 
sider well the need for metals in rural elec- 
trification in the event that the shortage 
which prevails at the present time makes it 
necessary to establish priorities in these 
metals. 

I have discussed this serious matter with 
the Rural Electrification Administration and 
with the Priorities Division of the Office of 
Production Management. The former agency 
expressed grave concern over the shortage; 
the latter agency lent a sympathetic ear to 
my plea. 

This message is addressed to you, Mr. Sec- 
retary, in the hope that you will impress upon 
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the Priorities Division of the Office of Produc- 
tion Management—in the event that priori- 
tiese are declared—the urgent need for these 
metals in rural electrification. I urge that 
these requirements be placed as high on the 
schedule of priorities as other demands on 
these metals for national-defense purposes 
will permit. 
Respectfully submitted. 
Henry O. TALLE, 
Member of Congress. 


Mr. Speaker, I am interested in con- 
structive results. Government depart- 
ments have mighty tasks to perform at 
the present time. I do not, therefore, 
criticize the Secretary for the fact that 
a month passed before I received a reply 
to my letter, nor the further fact that 
the reply was too general to be a satis- 
factory response to a specific request. I 
may state also that repeated oral assur- 
ances given me by O. P. M. and R. E. A. 
officials in the meantime were satisfac- 
tory. I trust that in keeping with these 
assurances rural electrification require- 
ments may continue to occupy first place 
on the schedule of so-called nondefense 
uses for these materials. 

I submit, Mr. Speaker, that the ordi- 
nary pursuits of the American people 
must not be discouraged or even allowed 
to languish because it is from these pur- 
suits that most of the money must come 
to pay the stupendous cost of national 
defense. And to those pursuits it is hoped 
many of our men in military service may 
return when the insanity of war has 
passed. 

Nearly every day there come to my 
desk copies of mimeographed statements 
issued by Government officials to the 
effect that business as usual must stop. 
On the other hand, the revenue bill 
passed by the House on August 4 and 
now pending in the Senate reaches out 
for taxes more than usual. If the goose 
that is expected to lay so many addi- 
tional golden eggs is killed, from what 
source can the expected revenue come? 


The Aluminum Shortage—Profits Versus 
Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WALTER M. PIERCE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 14, 1941 


Mr. PIERCE. Mr. Speaker, issues of 
great daily papers in New York and in 
Washington, D. C., have recently given 
space to news and editorials about the 
suspicion which clouds the defense ac- 
tivities in our National Capital. It has 
been frequently stated that commissions 
must be paid to inside “favorites” and 
“fixers” in order to secure defense con- 
tracts. I know defense officials have is- 
sued statements to the contrary, but ugly 
rumors are not contradicted by many 
facts and incidents, some of which have 
come to my attention in connection with 


the location of the great aluminum 
plants demanded by the defense pro- 
gram. Since these plants are dependent 
upon an abundant supply of cheap power, 
some of them have, very necessarily, been 
located in the Columbia Basin. I have 
been extremely impatient with the de- 
lays in the location and building of these 
plants because it means that production 
of an essential material has been long 
withheld. 

It appears to me that delay of pro- 
duction is of no significance to certain 
groups when private profits are at stake. 
It seems ironical, even tragic, that we 
should have so hotly debated the ques- 
tion of extending the terms of service 
of selectees, Reservists, and National 
Guardsmen when the most essential ne- 
cessities to supplement their personal 
sacrifices cannot be manufactured be- 
cause of the greed of highly privileged 
and highly placed citizens who are pre- 
sumably to be protected by these chosen 
young men. 

Certainly the spectacle of piles of 
aluminum pots and pans collected from 
the housewives of the Nation is bitterly 
ludicrous when we think of the terrible 
waste of aluminum through neglect in 
putting plants into operation and in the 
construction of unnecessary power fa- 
cilities. We have one group considering 
measures for the salvaging of small busi- 
ness and for the dividing of contracts, 
when we know that the profits from the 
contracts resulting from this unfortunate 
emergency have created an atmosphere 
laden with suspicion for small business- 
men. 

UNITY BASED ON CONFIDENCE 


Leaders on both sides of this aisle have 
called for national unity, in these critical 
days, but I warn you that unless we se= 
cure early unity of action instead of the 
disgraceful spectacle of an internal strug- 
gle over profits, position, and personal 
power we shall march over roads of deep 
discouragement. This is the time and 
place to speak of these matters with the 
utmost candor. Unless we can put a stop 
to the evil practices, defense preparation 
will be paralyzed by greed, guilt, and sus- 
Picion. “No free republic can fight off 
tyranny unless its citizens love justice 
more than their cut,” says a college presi- 
dent in his last report. In sober, rational 
moments all these men who are betraying 
our country must themselves know, and 
must know that others know, that they 
are not actuated by regard for the public 
welfare. 

No one can look with complete indiffer- 
ence upon this shameful situation. 
Whether a believer in public power or in 
private monopoly of an admittedly essen- 
tial public utility, all decent and safe 
citizens do believe that every public serv- 
ant and every man who influences gov- 
ernmental action should be actually and 
honestly acting in the interests of the 
Government. We cannot tolerate, in 
peace or in war, a man of influence and 
power in public counsels who wears a uni- 
form which he betrays by private or secret 
action. This is a time when men within 
and without the Government must be 
compelled to show their true colors. 

The perpetuation of our form of Gov- 
ernment depends upon public confidence. 
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Everyone whose conduct 

or as a trusted public adviser 

he is not really motivated 

welfare should be driven from 
public trust in days of peace, 
come days of danger under threat o 
when such men are in high position. 

We propose to keep nearly a million 
and a half men in service while our bu- 
reaucrats and dollar-a-year experts play 
the profit-and-privilege game with supply 
and production, failing to realize that 
service morale depends upon supply of 
proper equipment. 

National safety demands that I relate 
my experience with some officeholders 
dominated by the profit motive, while 
holding responsible public position or in- 
fluencing public action. I shall later set 
forth other facts from which accurate 
conclusions may be drawn. 

THE LIGHT-METAL SITUATION 

Since July 13, 1940, I have continually 
called attention of this House to the 
light-metal situation and have offered 
constructive suggestions. I now desire 
to bring the story to date. 

About 90 days ago, responsible officials 
of O. P. M. acknowledged the true situa- 
tion as to aluminum and promised that 
400,000 kilowatts of Columbia River 
power would be immediately put to work 
in new plants for aluminum production. 
Work has not yet started on these pro- 
posed projects. I am informed that all 
the locations have not even been selected, 
and, due to differences of opinion, a new 
group of engineers is just now sent to 
the field to pass, once more, upon pro- 
posed sites. Bonneville engineers had 
already made this study and filed results, 
but, even though power facilities are the 
prime factor in such location, their ad- 
vice has been rejected. 

WASTE OF ALUMINUM 


I have previously pointed out that one 
kilowatt of power working for a year will 
produce 1,000 pounds of basic aluminum. 
This 90 days’ delay applied to the pro- 
posed 400,000 kilowatts is equivalent to 
100,000,000 pounds of aluminum, or about 
one-quarter of our total 1940 production. 
These delays in one plant alone amount 
to 133 largest bombers and over 800 aver- 
age fighting planes per month. 

In addition to such costly delays, con- 
sideration must be given to the excess 
first cost of the transmission facilities 
necessitated by the juggling and favorit- 
ism program. This will amount to at 
least $1,500,000 on one aluminum plant. 
This excess cost must be assumed by all 
the rate payers on the Bonneville project. 
At least $5,000,000 will be the total un- 
justifiable excess cost for all the an- 
nounced Columbia River aluminum 
plants. These mistakes will also add 
$500,000 a year to the power bill of the 
manufacturers of aluminum and will un- 
doubtedly be added to defense costs. 

CANADIAN LOSSES THROUGH SABOTAGE 


This extravagance, however, is not the 
whole story. In a release, O. P. M. has 
told us that earmarking of Canadian 
aluminum would keep us out of our diffi- 
culties until these new Federal plants 
were started. Unfortunately, we now see, 
as the veil of censorship is lifted, that 
the large Arvida plant of the Canadian 








Aluminum Co. on the Saguenay River 
has been put out of business by organized 
sabotage. This is verified by a declara- 
tion of the Canadian Minister of Muni- 
tions and Supply. From what has been 

it appears that, as the result 
of labor trouble, the switches were pulled 
and the furnaces or pots were allowed to 
solidify. It will take nearly a month to 
chip out the furnaces, and another two 
weeks to put them in operation. The loss 
of production is equivalent to about 2,000 
American and British planes. This Ca- 
nadian situation will necessarily cause us 
to increase our aluminum and critical 
metal commitments to England under 
the Lend Lease Act. 

DEFENSE REORGANIZATION NEEDED 

We now find ourselves faced with an 
accelerated aluminum shortage, and, in 
spite of this, we see our experts trying to 
locate these new plants at considerable 
distances from the generating stations. 
This is done at the expense of thousands 
of tons of critical metals used in the 
lines and facilities. It is time to call a 
halt to such tactics. 

The men who are playing this game 
belong to the same group who overesti- 
mated our production capacity, and 
stores and supplies, and grossly under- 
estimated our requirements. The crying 
need of the times is a complete defense 
reorganization whereby square plugs 
will be fitted into square holes and round 
pegs into round holes. There has been 
some reorganization, but only mere ges- 
tures, and there is complete lack of can- 
dor. Kellogg, for example, was moved 
out of O. P. M. as power adviser. Now, 
under the guise of liberal leadership, 
other private power agents have been 
moved in. It is natural for them to sug- 
gest remote plant locations, when the 
extra bill will have to be met by the 
smaller rate payer. 

F. P. C. WANTS STEAM PLANTS 


We find the same situation in electric- 
power planning. The struggle for au- 
thority has resulted in the recent ill- 
conceived, hastily drawn steam plant 
press release of the Federal Power Com- 
mission. This would upset the applica- 
tion of the holding-company legislation 
and, under the guise of defense, attempt 
to bail out manipulated private electric 
companies. That action of the F. P. C. 
was fraudulently publicized, and it was 
made to appear that the private-utility 
trick so sponsored also had the blessing 
and sponsorship of well-known public- 
power advocates. 

The Federal Power Commission release 
was headed “Federal Power Commission 
gives President Roosevelt plan for ade- 
quate power supply for defense program 
in 1943, 1944, 1945, and 1946: Urges new 
R. F. C. subsidiary to place and finance 
orders for additional generating ca- 
pacity upon recommendation of the 
Federal Power Commission.” It there- 
upon sets forth a list of proposed steam 
plants, several of them located in the 
Pacific Northwest, which has the greatest 
available hydro power of any section in 
our part of the world. 

We are a great distance from the coal 
which would be used for steam plants, 
We have only one transcontinental rail- 
way, already overtaxed, which could 
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carry the coal to the steam plants, and 
we now have several steam plants idle 
in the Pacific Northwest because of lack 
of fuel and cheapness of water power. 
If coal and transportation are important 
to the defense program, the Government 
should not initiate a program of build- 
ing steam plants for private utilities. 
Immediately following that astonish- 
ing release was another of July 21, which 
stated that “the Commission (F. P. C.) 
and O. P. M. will be welded into a co- 
ordinated effort to place and execute all 
phases of the defense power program.” 
Secretary Ickes soon told a press con- 
ference that the F. P. C. 5-year pro- 
gram “was ill-advised and carelessly pre- 
pared” and that he proposed to pay no 
attention to it. Those familiar with the 
Bonneville basic legislation felt that the 
project might be legally protected from 
the inroads of the private utilities via 
F. P. C. and O. P. M., but we are not now 
so fully assured in regard to our situation. 
THE CURE FOR THESE EVILS 


There is a cure for these cited errors, 
and that is for Congress to exercise a 
greater restraint through its power of 
the purse. I propose also that simple 
legislation be enacted prohibiting R. F. C. 
from advancing funds for steam plants 
to be located within economic transmis- 
sion distances of low-cost Federal water- 
power plants without a full congressional 
hearing. 

A simple amendment should be added 
to any of the proposed Columbia Valley 
Authority bills, requiring that the excess 
costs of emergency plant locations be 
removed from the Bonneville rate base. 
Hearings on such proposals will open up 
the mistakes that have been or are being 
made and will afford Congress an oppor- 
tunity to exercise more stringently its 
power of the purse. We need to investi- 
gate immediately and stop such mistakes, 
made evidently by the abuse of authority. 


PLANT LOCATIONS AND GRIDS 


Four years ago, while the Bonneville 
bill was under consideration in the Rivers 
and Harbors Committee of the House, 
prompted by messages sent to me from 
the area, I pointed out the adverse effect 
on the public interest of certain trans- 
mission-line proposals. At that time it 
was suggested by certain private utility 
interests that two sets of intermediate 
voltage lines be constructed so as to have 
termini on the two sides of Portland, one 
adjacent to the focal point of Portland 
General Electric private utility and the 
other adjacent to the concentration point 
of the other local private company. 

Such a proposal would have strategi- 
cally placed Bonneville’s output in the 
hands of the private companies to dis- 
tribute. One other intermediate voitage 
line was also then proposed from Bonne- 
ville to Yakima, to tie into the private 
lines, with no thought of grid lines adapt- 
able to the distances in order to comnect 
Bonneville and Coulee. 

It was fortunate for the defense pro- 
gram that such subversive preposals did 
not mature. The present suggested 
change of aluminum piant location from 
a point near the Bonneville generating 
station to a point near the 1937 proposed 
eastern focal point looks as if this is a 
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revival of the old subterfuge, intended to 
concentrate power outlets at points which 
will place bulk energy in the hands of 
the private companies when this emer- 
gency is terminated. The whole pro- 


‘cedure used by O. P. M_ and R. F. C. sug- 


gests that either Alcoa or the private 

power companies or real-estate owners 

had some hand in this shift. 

MONEY AND MATERIAL COSTS OF PLANT LOCATIONS 
FOR PRIVATE BENEFIT 

I venture a prediction that this whole 
matter is going to be carefully searched 
before Congress votes any additional 
Bonneville deficiency funds to make these 
connections. At that time I intend to 
press for disclosures of factual informa- 
tion on the exact additional costs and 
excess critical materials used by locating 
these emergency plants remote from the 
generating stations. 

I have made my own estimates based 
on distances, loads, and costs per mile. 
and feel that the proposed shift of the 
alminum plant from the bus bar to the 
Portland focal point will cost $1,500,000 
and that the Longview location of the 
Reynolds aluminum plant represents 
over $3,000,000 of excess vital materials 
and capacity, which will require further 
appropriations to replace. 

This statement gives the background 
for a sharp remark I made on this floor 
on June 6 on Power and Aluminum 
Shortages in Relation to National De- 
fense. That led certain Oregon papers 
to ask that the full story be told. Over 
two weeks ago I placed these details 
before O. P. M. 

I asked why it was necessary to spend 
a million dollars of Government money 
to build a Bonneville transmission line 
in order to locate a pressingly needed alu- 
minum plant with an eye to salvaging a 
real-estate investment rather than for 
the purpose of rescuing our air program, 
which is definitely in jeopardy. 

OUR STAVISKYS 


Between 1927 and 1933, the French 
plunger, Stavisky, defrauded investors of 
$10,000,000. When his crimes and the 
losses were made known, there were riots 
in the streets of Paris. People were slain 
and a judge was assassinated. When the 
long trial was brought to an end, the 
London Times said editorially: 

There is a warning for all countries in the 
Stavisky affair. Sentences on culprits can do 
little or nothing to remedy the national harm 
done when the wicked are allowed to prey on 
the unwary. 


Senator La Fo.iette, writing in the 
Progressive May 31, this year, said: 

More recently, the so-called Truman com- 
mittee of the Senate, investigating defense 
expenditures, disclosed to the public through 
its hearings, the shocking story of how the 
monopolists have hindered the defense pro- 
gram, and the cven more serious disclosure 
that the Office of Production Management 
condoned policies which would have the 
effect of fostering a bigger and better 


*monopoly in the production of aluminum. 


The story of the international monopoly 
in aluminum is replete with all the elements 
of international intrigue, profit greediness, 
lack of social consciousness and public wel- 
fare, and plain, downright skullduggery in 
business operation. As pointed out by the 
T. N. E. C., it is by no means a unique situa- 
tion, but typical of a large number of other 
industries. 
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“CASHING IN” VERSUS BOMBERS 


The Office of Production Management, 
in a release of July 21 sent to Members 
of Congress, reviewed the pressing need 
for aluminum, magnesium, and other de- 
fense materials for huge quantities of 
continuous power. One paragraph ended 
on a noble strain. 

a sacrifice can be too great to assure this 
g£ L 


Just as these releases were being issued, 
a Washington paper carried a New York 
dispatch stating that— 

The Committee of Utility Executives, or- 
ganized in 1935 to combat New Deal public- 
power policies, has quietly disbanded. No 
explanation of its disbandment has been 
made public, but persons close to it indicated 
last night that the utilities executives had 
decided that the current situation left the 
organization little to do. 


I can vouch for the truth of that state- 
ment. 

NEW ORGANIZATION NEEDED 

If the O. P. M., F. P.C., R. F. C., and 
other alphabetical agencies were actually 
interested in aluminum production and 
the resulting airplane manufacture, they 
would have located the aluminum plants 
promptly and most advantageously close 
tv the bus bars. They would not have in- 
sisted upon the building of long, expen- 
sive lines, which use great quantities of 
aluminum. They would have saved time 
and costs and materials incidental to the 
building of every transmission line. 

Exactly the opposite course has been 
taken in the Pacific Northwest. Months 
will be consumed in building lines un- 
necessarily at huge costs. It appears 
that some of these lines have been located 
with an eye to present and future profits 
of our Staviskys. I fear that some of 
those who have been allowed to make 
these decisions have been more interested 
in profits than in production. They have 
succeeded in diverting the public by the 
quick and slick stunt of collecting pots 
and pans. 

As I reread the brief paragraphs quoted 
above, I reflect with anxiety upon the fact 
that some who are unfit, by training, 
experience, and character, hold high and 
responsible positions in this defense pro- 
gram. If our production lags, or is fur- 
ther nalted under such circumstances as 
I have suggested, I believe there should 
be a commission set up by Congress to 
bring order and proper administration 
out of the maze of confusion and poor 
organization which has resulted so scan- 
dalously. 

DANSE MACABRE 

The picture in my mind as I think of 
the whole situation in regard to pcwer, 
aluminum, and magnesium, so important 
in our defense program, is the classic 
Dance of Death. I fear it is literally a 
dance of death for public confidence and 
for our defense program. The agents of 
the special interests and big businesses 
weave in and out of thisdance. One day 
they are liberals formulating Govern- 
ment policies. The next day they are 
attorneys serving private utilities or 
handing out Government contracts, and 
their places in the official ranks have been 
taken by similar groups. If we can help 
to correct the abuses which always creep 
into emergency affairs we shall be doing 


@ real service for the morale of the 
country. 


What Next in the Pacific? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT R. REYNOLDS 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, August 14, 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM THE WASHINGTON 
TIMES-HERALD 


Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix a very interesting, enlight- 
ening, and informing editorial from the 
pen of Capt. Joe Patterson, the editor of 
the New York Daily News, which was 
reprinted in the editorial column of the 
Washington Times-Herald. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[Prom the Washington Times-Herald} 
Wurat NExT IN THE PAcIric? 


On July 25, President Roosevelt by Exec- 
utive order froze Japanese assets in the 
United States—about $130,000,000 all told. 

“MUSTN'T TOUCH” 

This was in retaliation for Japan’s an- 
nouncement that France's Vichy government 
kad invited the Japanese to move in and 
police French Indo-China, which the Japs 
said they were only too giad to do. 

Of course it was a territorial grab by Japan, 
at a time when France couldn’t prevent it 
ard Hitler was insisting that his Vichy stooges 
be nice to Japan. This grab, as we under- 
stand the proceedings, our administration 
hoped to prevent by its economic crack-down 
on Japanese assets in this country, plus the 
threat of a 100-percent embargo on com- 
merce between Japan and the United States. 

WHAT'S OUR NEXT MOVE? 

The crack-dcown did not stop the Japanese. 

Japanese fighting ships were hovering off 
Indo-China’s chief port, Saigon, when the 
Vichy invitation was announced. On July 
31 the Associated Press reported from Saigon 
that a “fully equipped Japanese army of crack 
troops, obviously ready for action and taking 
nothing for granted,” had formally occupied 
Saigon that day. Camranh Bay, big French 
naval base farther north in Indochina, is 
aiso reported in Japanese hands, just as if 
our Government had never thundered 
against it. 

On August 1, it was reported from London 
that the Japanese had capped their Indo- 
China coup by demanding military bases in 
Thailand—formerly Siam,’and what inspired 
idiot changed the name we don’t know. 

Well, what do we do now? 

ONE WORD FROM US 

One word from us, and the Japs have done 
as they pleased about Indo-China. They have 
also placed themselves within 750 miles of 
Singapore, 700 miles of North Borneo, and 
850 miles of the Philippine Islands. 

Are we supposed to fight, to keep Singapore 
safe for the British, or the Dutch East Indies 
safe for the resident Dutch, or the Philip- 
pines safe for the Filipinos—all of whom 
love ur only when they are as scared as they 
are at present? 
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we do fight Japan, it promises to be a 
fight, and we are by no means 


Japan is no push-over; and, by venturing 
into the far Pacific for a fight, we would be 
letting Japan choose the battleground. 

WHY SHOULD WE FIGHT? 

All this seems unnecessary to us. We are 
convinced of two things: That Japan is sick 
of its war in China and that Japan would be 
willing to settle its Pacific differences with 
us peaceably. 

Japan and the United States ought to di- 
vide Pacific hegemony between them, the di- 
viding line corresponding roughly with the 
international date line. The Philippines, un- 
der such an agreement. would fall in the 
dapanese sphere, true; but we think that 
would be fine, and that we ought to seize with 
glad cries this chance to cut them adrift 
before 1948. 

We can see no use, and we can see a likeli- 
hood of national grief and humiliation, in a 
United States-Japanese war at this time. 

Why not at least sound out the Japanese 
on the chances of a settlement which would 
save their face in China while getting them 
out of most of China, and permitting them 
a reasonable degree of expansion from their 
cramped, overpopulated islands? 

Our present Far East policy is heading us 
into war with Japan—and for what? And, by 
the way, has it ever occurred to the assem- 
bled _— that nothing could please Hitler 
more 


Rivers and Harbors Bill 


REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM A. PITTENGER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 14, 1941 


Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
listened with a great deal of interest to 
the preceding speaker, the able and dis- 
tinguished gentlemai: from Kansas | Mr. 
Rees]. I want to assure him that he is 
just as mistaken about this proposed bill 
being a “pork-barrel bill” as anybody can 
be. This rivers and harbors bill which 
I hope will be presented to this Congress 
is the regular type of river and harbor 
bill, where the projects are endorsed by 
the War Department engineers. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PITTENGER. I yield. 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. And 
does not the gentleman want to point 
out to the gentleman from Kansas also 
what he already knows—that every Mem- 
ber of the House has the right to vote 
on every single paragravh in that bill? 
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Mr. PITTENGER. That is true. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Will the gentle- 
man yield to me? 

Mr. PITTENGER. Yes; I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Can the gen- 
tleman explain to the Huuse how it oc- 
curs that this Congress cannot find 
$300,000,000 to build highways in this 
country, but can find over a billion dol- 
lars in a bankrupt Treasury to attempt 
to build projects that will not be com- 
pleted for at least 4 more years? How 
in the world do you relate those things? 

Mr. PITTENGER. Now, please do not 
make a speech in my time. The gentle- 
man from Kansas is wrong about that. 
The St. Lawrence is a $2#5,000,000 proj- 
ect and not a $1,000,000,000 project, as 
some of the railroads ard utility inter- 
ests would have you people believe. 

Mr. Speaker, let me say to the gen- 
tleman from Kansas that I was in 
favor of the bill to which he refers which 
had for its purpose the building of high- 
ways in this country and I voted to over- 
ride the Presidential veto on that meas- 
ure. In my opinion, that measure was 
meritorious. We need internal improve- 
ments, or if you want to call them that, 
we need domestic projects which ought 
to be planned for and many of them 
started even during this national emer- 
gency. So I have supported and shall 
support, projects which will build up 
America and develop its highways and 
transportation systems. 

That is one reason why I am vigorously 
supporting the St. Lawrence seaway 
project, and the other projects in the 
rivers and harbors omnibus bill. This 
includes, so there may be no mistake, an 
authorization for the Florida ship canal. 
Let us keep the records straight and note 
that an omnibus rivers and harbors bill 
is nothing new in the Congress of the 
United States. It is the regular proce- 
dure for the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors to have hearings on all requests 
and on all rivers and harbors projects 
and the War Department engineers ap- 
pear and testify in connection with these 
projects. It is the rule for the committee 
to act favorably only on such projects 
as are recommended by the War Depart- 
ment engineers. We have no more effi- 
cient or able group of men than those 
same engineers. They do not recom- 
mend projects unless they can justify the 
same. 

This ought to be sufficient comment 
to silence the cries of the enemies of the 
St. Lawrence seaway project to the effect 
that its friends are indulging in what is 
commonly known as pork-barrel legis- 
lation. 

So that the gentleman and others in- 
terested may be properly informed, I will 
say that the St. Lawrence seaway project 
was before the Rivers and Harbors Com- 
mittee for 8 weeks and witnesses from all 
over the world appeared before the com- 
mittee. War Department engineers es- 
timated our share of the cost at $285,- 
000,000 and it was voted by 17 to 8 to 
include it in the rivers and harbors bill. 

I have heard testimony since becoming 
a member of the Rivers and Harbors 
Committee, in connection with the so- 
called Florida ship-canal project. 


Everyone who adopts a national view- 
point and who believes what will help 
one section of America will help the peo- 
ple in the country as a whole, need have 
no hesitation in support of that project. 

I expect at some other time to discuss it 


atlength. Let me say, however, that from | 


the standpoint of a national-defense 
project, it is sound and desirable. From 
the standpoint of commerce and other 
advantages, facts will justify its support. 

It is about time, while we are spending 
billions of dollars for national defense 
and for aid to Britain, that we prepare 
to utilize the great river and harbor and 
transportation facilities of the United 
States. Such a program is far behind 
in the United States and the sums of 
money which Congress will be asked to 
appropriate for these purposes are very 
small in comparison with the billions 
that are now being spent and when the 
national and international emergency 
is over, will leave no tangible results. 
In our national economy, the rivers and 
harbors bill to be reported out of the 
committee by distinguished members of 
the Rivers and Harbors Committee to 
this Congress is one of the most valuable 
types of legislation which it will be the 
privilege of this Congress to enact when 
the committee brings the measure on for 
a vote. 





The Democratic Party Is Not a War Party 





REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Thursday, August 14, 1941 





Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, several days ago our Republican 
friends held a conference in this hall in 
which they adopted a resolution charging 
the Democratic Party with being a war 
party. I deny that statement. Ifa dec- 
laration of war were brought before this 
House today I do not believe there would 
be 10 Democrats vote for it on a roll call 
in the absence of some overt act against 
us. I make that statement advisedly, 
after discussing the matter with Mem- 
bers on the Democratic side. 

The Republicans also attacked Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. The President has never 
said that he was going to plunge this 
country into the European war. He did 
say he would not send American boys to 
fight on foreign soil. That promise has 
been kept. 

I know there are a few agitators on the 
outside who want us to send an army to 
Europe. But where would we land an 
army? Suppose we attempted it. There 
is not a place in Europe we could land 
an army even if we wanted to. Do you 
not suppose the authorities of this Gov- 
ernment know that? 

I agree with the gentlemen who have 
spoken here today on this subject. I 
hope this movement on the part of the 
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President will result in bringing this fu- 
tile, senseless, destructive war to a close, 
and that peace will soon be reestablished 
among the nations of the earth. 





Hon. George W. Norris 


REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Monday, July 14, 1941 





Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, on last Friday the House was 
not in session or I would have taken oc- 
casion at that time to felicitate one of 
the greatest authorities the common peo- 
ple ever had on passing his eightieth 
milestone. I refer to Senator Grorce W. 
Norris, of Nebraska. 

For more than 10 years—yes, for more 
than 15 years—I have fought with him on 
the greatest economic issue confronting 
the American people. That is the power 
question. I am prepared to say now that 
in his devotion to the masses of the 
American people, to the cause of the com- 
mon man, he has been as “consistent as 
the northern star of whose true fixed 
and resting quality there is no fellow in 
the firmament.” His name will go down 
through the centuries for the service he 
has rendered to the power consumers of 
America. 





America’s Obligations and Opportunities 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Thursday, August 14, 1941 





ADDRESS BY WALLACE McCLURE 





Mr. ROBERTSON of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing address by Wallace McClure, As- 
sistant Chief, Treaty Division, Depart- 
ment of State, on the occasion of “I Am 
An American Day” before the Massanetta 
Springs Summer Bible Conference En- 
campment, Synod of Virginia, Massan- 
etta Springs, Harrisonburg, Va., Wednes- 
day evening, August 13, 1941: 

Speaking at Denver in 1911 at the tercen- 
tenary celebration of the King James trans- 
lation of the Bible into English, the former 
president of Princeton, then Governor of 
New Jersey, pointedly asserted that “not a 
little of the history of liberty lies in the 
circumstance that the moving sentences of 
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this book were made familiar to the ears and 
the understandings of those peoples who have 
led mankind in exhibiting the forms of gov- 
ernment and the impulses of reform which 
have made for freedom and for self-govern- 
ment among mankind.” 

If Woodrow Wilson was right in so as- 
serting, it surely follows that this English- 
speaking nation of ours, and particularly 
you and other groups like yours who, as spe- 
cial students of the Bible, must be consid- 
ered leaders in your corporate capacity and 
as individuals in your separate communities, 
have opportunities for service to mankind 
and obligations to live up to them which are 
not universally possessed and the possession 
of which must be accounted a privilege and 
a responsibility of the first order in human 
affairs. 

It is of importance that you should be 
keenly alive to this responsibility as you 
turn aside momentarily from your general 
purpose of Bible study to celebrate I Am An 
American Day, and to invoke the patriotic 
impulse which it implies. It is uniquely for- 
tunate for us that the scene of our assembly, 
acutely conscious as we are of the lengthen- 
ing shadow of the current world cataclysm, 
should be in what we may not inaccurately 
think of as the locality of Woodrow Wilson’s 
birth, the place of the nativity of the Com- 
mander in Chief of the American Army ind 
Navy in the most recent of his country’s or- 
deals at arms. For, as you are poignantly 
aware, it is hardly half an hour’s drive from 
this spot where we hold our evening’s dis- 
course that, 85 years ago, this great American 
President and great world statesman of the 
first World War was born. He was born, 
moreover, into the household of a man of 
the church, a man who knew and who taught 
the Bible and who was prepared to educate 
his son in public service according to Chris- 
tian precept. 

Some of you, doubtless, were present in 
May of this year when he who is President 
of the United States in these multiplying 
months of the second World War, the Com- 
mander in Chief’s trusted lieutenant in the 
first, dedicated the old manse at Staunton 
as a permanent memorial, saying of Wood- 
row Wilson, “We applaud his judgment and 
his faith.” 

That judgment and that faith touching 
the needs of humanity in days which many 
of us yet vividly remember can hardly be a 
false guide to us today who, here in the Valley 
of Virginia, are seeking to understand a book 
that teaches us to serve our fellow men, 
teaches us that the pursuit of happiness is 
most successful when we follow the precept, 
“Even as ye would that men should do to 
you, do ye even so to them.” 

Patriotism claims service as its essence, 
service flowing from love of country, service 
that genuinely contributes to the public wel- 
fare. He is the greatest patriot who is the 
stanchest practioner of the Golden Rule. 
He is the greatest statesman who so leads 
his people that in the great world neighbor- 
hood they love their neighbors as themselves. 
Wilson was such a statesman. As was said 
of him at the time by a distinguished Japa. 
nese minister of the gospel, he seemed to 
rise above the imbecilities of war and to 
know no hatreds. 


I 


The thoughts of the Chief of the American 
State were centered upon the construction 
of peace; and, indeed, as the Acting Secretary 
of State said a few weeks ago, he “gave his 
life in the struggle to further the realization 
of the splendid vision which he had held up 
to the eyes of suffering humanity—the vision 
of an ordered world governed by law.” 

“The League of Nations, as he conceived it,” 
Mr. Welles continued, “failed in part because 
of the blind selfishness of men here in the 
United States.” To patriots gathered in any 
community of our country to ponder upon 
the implications of the phrase, “I am an 


American,” this truth is of supreme concern. 
Blind selfishness is the nemesis of patriotism. 
We can no more serve country at the same 
time giving ear to greed than we can serve 
both God and Mammon. But to build for our 
country and our people an ordered and law- 
governed world in which to be and live is to 
rise to patriotic heights unparalleled save by 
those who, in its early beginnings, gave this 
country being and created for it national life. 
They did their part; it is for us of this day 
and time, if we would worthily carry on their 
work, to lend our influence to the end that the 
whole human neighborhood shall be for all 
of us a place in which our children can abide 
in peace and happiness. 

To this end let those who now aimlessly 
cry “Peace, peace,” when there is no peace, 
rather give the full tide of their energy to 
preparing for a just peace when the time 
for peace arrives. Their mnoncooperation 
now serves only to build up an antipathy for 
them that will render them impotent when 
the time of their matchless opportunity 
comes—their opportunity to thwart the greed 
and reactionism that will as surely endeavor 
to assert itself on the morrow of the second 
as it did in the wake of the first World War. 
The supreme test of patriotism now is and 
will be the exhibition of unshakable deter- 
mination that the old myopia, the old stub- 
born self-seeking that has made of the world 
a battlefield, will not succeed in making the 
kind of a peace that can only lead to broken 
peace again, and, in endless vicious spirals, to 
fast-moving preparation for a third world 
war. 

The League of Nations failed for other rea- 
sons in addition to the selfishness of some of 
our fellow citizens here in the United States, 
chief among them that “it was forced to oper- 
ate, by those who dominated its councils, as 
a means of maintaining the status quo.” It 
was never enabled to operate, Mr. Welles con- 
tinued, in the way that Wilson had intended, 
“as an elastic and impartial instrument in 
bringing about peaceful and equitable ad- 
justments between nations as time and cir- 
cumstance proved necessary.” 

The patriot who is also a student of affairs 
well knows that no human institution 
stands and moves not. All things human 
change, and where there is no progress there 
is sure to be backsliding. The patriotism of 
the future will therefore be prepared at what- 
ever sacrifice to see that the world’s peace 
machinery is kept diligently in steady motion 
forward, “stretching itself to the measure of 
the times,” as Wilson said was essential] in 
the Federal Constitution, and vigorously 
eliminating all disruptive influences, whether 
springing from stupidity or greed, before they 
develop into the malignancy of war. The 
patriotism of the future cannot confine itself 
to national frontiers—for the peoples’ pur- 
suit of happiness cannot be carried on alto- 
gether within the physical confines of their 
respective territorial boundaries. 

Yet it remains true, of course, that within 
those frontiers the need for completely self- 
forgetful service is as great as ever, for there 
are those who continually seek to blind us 
with false contentions that the supposed de- 
mands of their tiny group, or money-making 
endeavor, or restricted community are the 
needs of the Nation, and that failure to sup- 
port special legislation for the fulfillment of 
those demands is unpatriotic and un- 
American. Precisely the reverse is more often 
true.. Patriotism has no connection with all 
of us doing without in order that a few of 
us may have a disproportionate share of a 
diminishing national income. 

Every man who would in good conscience 
take part in the celebration of future I Am 
An American Days must always take his stand 
unalterably against all forms of special 
privilege and must seek the maximum of 
production of the good things of life to he 
distributed as widely as possible toward 
meeting every individual's legitimate needs 
and reasonable wishes. That this shall be 
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true is the most obvious prerequisite of 
economic security, and economic security is a 
fundamental condition of contentment, re- 
spect for law, local, national, and world 
order, and the maintenance of peace. 

1 

It is therefore a matter of prime impor- 
tance as we prepare for the reconstruction of 
our affairs as human beings after the present 
World War that we think in terms of reduc- 
ing and eliminating barriers to trade, well 
knowing that such barriers are likewise bar- 
riers to the creation and enjoyment of ma- 
terial goods, and well knowing that to neg- 
lect this basic phase of our national life is 
to neglect alike our Opportunities and our 
obligations. 

Inaugurating the Foreign Trade Week in 
May of the present year, Secretary Hull, in a 
radio address beamed to reach well-nigh all 
the world, remarked that: 

“It is none too early to lay down at least 
some of the principles by which policies must 
be guided at the conclusion of the war, to 
press for a broad program of world economic 
reconstruction, and to consider tentative 
plans for the application of those policies. 

“The main principles, as proven by expe- 
rience, are few and simple: 

“1, Extreme nationalism must not again be 
permitted to express itself in excessive trade 
restrictions. 

“2. Nondiscrimination in international 
commercial relations must be the rule, so 
that international trade may grow and 
prosper. 

“3. Raw-material supplies must be avail- 
able to all nations without discrimination. 

“4. International agreements regulating 
the supply of commodities must be so han- 
dled as to protect fully the interests of the 
consuming countries and their people. 

“5. The institutions and arrangements of 
international finance must be so set up that 
they lend aid to the essential enterprises 
and the continuous development of all coun- 
tries and permit the payment through 
processes of trade consonant with the welfare 
of all countries.” 

This is a program of enlightenment. It 
lays the foundation for plenty. “Too many 
human relationships, within and among na- 


“tions,” Mr. Hull had said on a former occasion, 


“rest upon the shifting sands of selfish search 
for immediate advantage.” 

Now, immediate or special advantage for 
some is all but invariably at the expense of 
the more important long-term welfare not 
only of the public generally, but even of the 
supposed beneficiaries. For the curtailment 
of production and distribution, reducing as it 
does the common wealth, must shortly 
threaten the very privileges that are carved 
out of it and bring down together, whether in 
war or economic depression, both the favored 
few and the underprivileged many. “Barbar- 
ism rather than civilized existence becomes 
the scheme of life’ when such counsels are 
in the ascendancy. 

The desire for wealth, if it is wisely directed 
is a desire for a world community in which 
all are prosperous, not one in which the 
wealthy must constantly be on guard against 
the machinations, sometimes real, some- 
times imaginary, of those who have been de- 
prived of opportunity to be wealthy, also. It 
seems incontestable that protection against 
the pauper labor of the rest of the world has 
cost American labor far more than would ever 
have been given up through reasonabie col- 
laboration with their fellow workers else- 
where, evidenced by more encouragement of 
the exchange of the respective national prod- 
ucts than has heretofore been vouchsafed. 
We who are Americans, celebrating today that 
fact, can hardly be proud of our lack of judg- 
ment to say nothing of our selfishness. After 
all, liberality and equality are matters of com- 
mon sense even more than of right and 
wrong Self-interest that is not enlightened 
defeats its own purpose. With enlighten- 
ment, under the scarcely to be challenged 
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rule that in the little world that ours has 
become what is best for all is best for each, 
it ceases to be selfish. 

A liberal economic basis for a world organ- 
ized for peace is the objective of every patriot 
who has learned the lesson that the years 
have taught, who has seen how economic 
strife leads to poverty, poverty to anger, anger 
to war. 

mr 


It is war we have—shcoting war all around 
the world. We in the United States have 
not ceased to strive to put out the fire that 
has crept steadily nearer with the months of 
our current years We may do well to pause 
for a few moments in order to remind our- 
selves of the cumulative events of the decade 
now coming to an end. 

In his testimony before the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs in January of this year when 
the bill that has become an act further to 
promote the defense of the United States 
was under consideration Secretary Hull out- 
lined the steps by which international re- 
lations had deteriorated since the present 
reign of lawlessness began 

The first of the steps in this fatal direction 
eccurred in 1931 with the forceful occupation 
of Manchuria in contravention of the pro- 
visions of the Nine Power Treaty and of the 
Keliogg-Briand Pact, upsetting the order 
created by the Washington Conference of 
1921-22, and the setting up of a part of China 
of the Manchukuo regime under Japanese 
control established and maintained by force 
of arms. In July 1937, Japan embarked upon 
the present phase of its large-scale military 
operations against China, employing invad- 
ing forces of more than a million men and 
setting up new puppet regimes where deemed 
expedient. Japanese spokesmen have left no 
doubt of an intention to obtain forceful 
mastery of an area containing almost one- 
halt of the entire population of the earth, 
with consequent arbitrary control of the sea 
and trade routes in that region—a matter of 
immense significance, importance, and con- 
cern to every other nation whevever located. 
“Previous experience and current develop- 
ments,” Secretary Hull remindea his former 
colleagues in the House of Representatives, 
“indicated that the proposed new order in 
the Pacific area means, politically, domina- 
tion by one country. It means, economically, 
employment of the resources of the area con- 
cerned for the benefit of that country and 
to the ultimate impoverishment of other 
parts of the area and exclusion of the inter- 
ests of other countries. It means, socially, 
the destruction of personal liberties and the 
reduction of the conquered peoples to the 
role of inferiors.” 


Italy made the first overt breach of world . 


order to be charged to a European country. 
This occurred with the conquest of Ethiopia 
in 1935, “in direct contravention of the sol- 
emnly accepted obligations under the Cove- 
nent of the League of Nations and the 
Briand-Kellogg Pact.” This was followed in 
1939 by the seizure of Albania, “in violation 
of unequivocal treaty obligations,” and in 


1940 by the I’alian entry into the war being‘ 


waged by Germany for a “new order” based 
upon “unlimited and unrestricted use of 
armed force,” and by the attack upon Greece. 

From the time Hitler and his associates 
came into power in 1933, Germany began the 
feverish construction of vast armaments— 
accompanied by an accumulating array of 
broken promises. Continuing his téstimony, 
Mr. Hull said: “After employing for several 
‘nonths in the Disarmament Conference in 
Geneva tactics which have since become a dis- 
tinct pattern of German policy—further de- 
mands as previous demands are met—Ger- 
many, in October 1933, rendered impossible 
any effective international agreement for lim- 
itation of armaments by withdrawing from 
the Disarmament Conference. There then 
followed nearly 6 years during which Ger- 
many, having determined upon a policy of 
unlimited conquest, moved inevitably toward 


the catastrophe of war.” The entire German 
economy became harnessed to belligerent 
preparation. More than half of the national 
income was expended for military purposes. 

Contemporaneously occurred a series of 
movements for strengthening the German 
strategic position, the occupation an‘ forti- 
fication of the Rhineland in direct violation 
of the Locarno Treaty; the absorption of 
Austria, in direct violation of pledges given 
by Hitler to respect its sovereignty and in- 
dependence; the dismemberment and event- 
ual seizure of Czechoslovakia, in direct con- 
travention of the most solemn assurances; 
the annexation of Memel. Then came, in 
quick succession, beginning 2 years ago, the 
brutal devastation of Poland, and, despite 
neutrality on their part scrupulously ob- 
served, the invasion and occupation of Den- 
mark, Norway, Holland, Belgium, and Luxem- 
bourg; the defeat of France, with augment- 
ing pressure to violate the armistice agreed 
upon with that country; and subsequently 
the seizure of Rumania, the disruption of 
Yugoslavia, and the overthrow of Greece. 
And now, in climax, a treaty notoriously en- 
tered into as a part of this wild plunge into 
destiny is itself accorded the fruits of the 
same contemptuous attitude and Russia be- 
comes the scene of what has been described 
as the greatest battle in human history. 

In the face of such a record, dare anyone 
say that there exists no danger to the Ameri- 
can republics? Replying to allegations that, 
since Germany has not been able to cross 
the English Channel, its armed forces cannot 
cross the Atlantic, Secretary Hull said: 

“German forces could cross the channel in 
an hour’s time were it not for the fact that 
Britain, now thoroughly prepared and well 
armed, is fighting every hour of the day to 
prevent that crossing, and is fortified with 
every known device to repel a landing. The 
20 miles of water between continental Europe 
and Britain are under British, not German, 
control. Were Britain defeated, and were 
she to lose command of the seas, Germany 
could easily cross the Atlantic—especially 
the South Atlantic—unless we were ready and 
able to do what Britain is doing now. Were 
the Atiantic to fall into German control, the 
Atlantic would offer little or no assurance 
of security. 

“Under these conditions our national se- 
curity would require the continuous devo- 
tion of a very great part of all our work and 
wealth for defense production, prolonged 
universal military service, extremely burden- 
some taxation, unending vigilance against 
enemies within our borders, and complete 
involvement in power diplomacy. These 
would be the necessities of a condition as 
exposed as ours would be.” 

That is why, throughout this lengthening 
crisis, your Government by both word and 
deed has constantly endeavored to stay the 
hand of the aggressor and to encourage the 
utilization of procedure within the bounds 
of law and order. It continues to do so. 

In the conduct of your international rela- 
tions it has directed its efforts to the follow- 
ing objectives: 

“* * * (1) Peace and security for the 
United States with advocacy of peace and 
limitation and reduction of armament as 
universal international objectives; (2) sup- 
port of law, order, justice, and morality and 
the principle of nonintervention; (3) resto- 
ration and cultivation of sound economic 
methods and relations based On equality of 
treatment; (4) development in the promo- 
tion of these objectives of the fullest prac- 
ticable measure of international cooperation; 
(5) promotion of the security, solidarity, and 
general welfare of the Western Hemisphere.” 

In proceeding by whatever legitimate 
means have been available toward the at- 
tainment of these objectives, the United 
States has not turned its back upon pre-war 
peace machinery. Only this morning the old 
system of treaties for the advancement of 
peace, inaugurated by Secretary of State 
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William Jennings Bryan prior to the first 
World War was confirmed by the exchange of 
ratifications of treaties between this country 
and three members of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations, Australia, Canada, and 
New Zealand. 

We cannot tell what expenditure of our 
strength and our substance will be required 
of us that the task of consolidating our safety 
through the restoration and preservation of 
order may be completed, but after the force 
of the aggressor has been met by superior 
force in défense, after the method of uni- 
fication by the sword has been outlawed and 
rendered ridiculous by an accomplished uni- 
fication through intelligence we shall come 
to realize that more basic than the power of 
armed might is the power of persuaded and 
convinced collaboration. We shall then 
realize the essential truth of Secretary Hull!’s 
words with which he addressed on Christmas 
Eve 1938, the Eighth International Confer- 
ence of American States at Lima: 

“There are those who think the world is 
based on force. Here, within this continent 
we can confidently deny this And the course 
of history shows that noble ideas and spiritual 
forces in the end have a greater triumph. 
Tonight, especially, we can say this, for on 
this night nearly 2,000 years ago there was 
born a Son of God who declined force and 
kingdoms and proclaimed the great lesson of 
universal love. Without force His kingdom 
lives today after a lapse of 19 centuries. It 
is the principality of peace—the peace which 
we here hope in humble measure to help to 
give by His grace to the continents of 
America.” 

The peace that we hope may be given to 
the continents of America we likewise hope 
may be given to the world. “We of America,” 
as Woodrow Wilson once said “long since 
learned that intellectual development and 
moral fitness are the most powerful elements 
of national advancements” Just after 
Christmas, 1918, standing in his grandfather’s 
church at Carlisle, close by the Scotch border, 
and in the midst of a country from which so 
much of religious inspiration has been 
brought into the valley of Virginia, Wilson 
uttered his belief that while the first World 
War, concluded by the armistice of a few 
weeks previous, had “brought the nations 
temporarily together in a combination of 
physical force, we shall now be drawn together 
in a combination of moral force that will be 
irresistible. 

“It is moral force that is irresistible. It is 
moral force as much as physical that has 
defeated the effort to subdue the world. 
Words have cut as deep as the sword. The 
knowlecge that wrong was being attempted 
has aroused the nations. They have gone out 
like men upon a crusade. No other cause 
could have drawn so many nations together. 
They knew that an outlaw was abroad who 
proposed unspeakable things. It is quiet 
places like this all over the world that the 
forces accumulate which presently will over- 
bear any attemp*s to accomplish evil on a 
large scale. Like the rivulets gathering into 
the river and the river into the seas there 
come from communities like this streams that 
fertilize the consciences of men, and it is the 
conscience of the world that we are trying to 
place upon the throne which others would 
usurp.” 

May it not be that from quiet places such 
as Massanetta Springs, where patriots are as- 
sembled to celebrate “I am an American Day,” 
patriots who have learned the “stern lessons 
of duty” which Wilson learned from his 
Carlisle grandfather, there is growing irre- 
sistibly in these days the universal pledge 
that this war against force as the primary 
method of conducting human affairs shall be 
won and that there shall be established and 
faithfully maintained an order of human 
affairs that is hospitable to the enjoyment of 
life by human begins whose personal worth, 
individual dignity, and pursuit of happiness 
is the foundation of government. 
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For the Nation’s Safety 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. FRANCIS J. MYERS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 14, 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM THE PHILADELPHIA 
EVENING BULLETIN 


Mr. MYERS of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Philadelphia 
Evening Bulletin of August 13, 1941: 


[From the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin of 
August 13, 1941} 


FOR THE NATION'S SAFETY 


By the narrow margin of one vote the House 
of Representatives has accepted the 18-month 
extension of service of the men drafted or 
otherwise at present in the armed forces of 
the United States. 

While the closeness of the vote gives cause 
for anxiety in its evidence that the gravity of 
the national emergency is not appreciated— 
or, what is worse, in many cases ignored for 
reasons of supposed political advantage—the 
essential thing is that weakening of the 
armed forces of the Nation, against which 
General Marshall warned, has been averted. 

The attitude of those who resisted exten- 
sion is irreconcilable with the action of Con- 
gress itself in voting conscription and passing 
the lend-lease bill. It cannot logically be 
squared with the manifest intention of Con- 
gress to tax the American people as they have 
never been taxed before, and to ask the 
country to submit to economic controls which 
can be justified only by the existence of a 
national emergency of the gravest sort. 

If the country is in such grave peril that 
such measure: are necessary, weakening of 
the defensive power of the Nation’s armed 
forces through the disruption of Army units 
which the withdrawal of so many men this 
fall would bring about cannot be justified. 
The safety of the men themselves demands 
that they be more adequately trained for the 
task which they may face. 

The country’s gratitude is due to those in 
Congress who by their votes have placed the 
Nation’s safety before all other considera- 
tions. 


The Crime Against China 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. U. S. GUYER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 14, 1941 


NEWS LETTER OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
REFORM FEDERATION, CAPITOL HILL, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mr. GUYER of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include a news letter of the 


International Reform Federation, of 
Washington, D. C. 
The letter referred to is as follows: 


[News letter of the International Reform 
Federation, Capitol Hill, Washington, D. C. 
Advance release from 
for September 1941 by the editor, Clinton N. 


Howard] 

Despite the heart-rending appeals for 
mercy from the long suffering people of 
China, and the protests of religious and civic 
bodies at home, the slaughter of millions in 
China, and the bombing of undefended cities, 
has continued for 4 years with the aid and 
cooperation of the Roosevelt administration 
until the hands of Uncle Sam are red with 
the blood of its victims. 

But for American supplies of scrap iron, 
steel, copper, gasoline, petroleum, bombing- 
plane accessories, and machinery, the war 
in China would have ended in victory for 
the invaded country at least 2 years ago. 
At least Japan could not have continued the 
slaughter without our help. 


UNRESTRICTED DESOLATION 


Madame Chiang Kai-Shek declared at that 
time, “We can win the war against Japan, 
but we cannot win a war against Japan and 
America at the same time.” In a scathing 
article in Liberty Magazine, December 21, 
1940, she pointed out that her unarmed and 
defenseless people “were mowed down in 
their millions by the most ferocious and in- 
humane type of warfare that had even been 
let loose upon human beings in unrestricted 
desolation.” 

AMERICAN “GUARANTIES” 


Speaking of international covenants, guar- 
anties of territorial integrity and the open- 
door policy to which the United States is a 
signatory she continues “Treaties, agreements, 
and understandings have gone with the wind 
of self-interest, and so far as we of China are 
concerned, we have been virtually abandoned, 
and even victimized, by those whom we had 
been taught we could regard with unshaken 
confidence as our friends. * * * To our 
people it is unutterably sad that for three 
weary, heartbroken years of heroic resistance 
we have been left without help to combat a 
savage aggressor in a war which is not ours 
alone, but which is that of all democracies.” 


THE GOOD SAMARITAN 


Not only did China receive no help “but the 
American Governm nt threatened its tech- 
nical instructors working with the Chinese 
Air Force with loss of citizenship. * * * 
The American Government ordered airplanes 
bought by China before the opening of hos- 
tilities, to be removed from an American 
steamer then at a port on the west coast of 
the United States. * * * America amassed 
profits by selling to Japan the necessities of 
warfare. Eighty percent of Japan’s war sup- 
plies and 95 percent of the aviation gasoline 
which was used by Japan in her ruthless 
bombing came from America. * * * China 
will remember never to believe in any inter- 
national promises, no matter how many im- 
posing seais adorn the documents. * * %, 
China was strangled to death by an economic 
noose fashioned out of British appeasement, 
American profiteering, and French fear. 
* * * The democracies have sown the 
wind and are now reaping the remorseless 
whirlwind.” 


DEAF, DUMB, AND BLIND 


This was written 8 months ago, but to all 
of these appeals, at home and from China, 
the President turned a deaf ear. He has 
not deigned to offer any palliation or ex- 
planation to the appeals of church bodies, 
Federation of Churches, patriotic organiza- 
tions, and organizations like the Interna- 
tional Reform Federation, which has main- 
tained a mission in opposition to the culti- 
vation and sale of opium in China for 12 
years, with a resident foreign secretary who 
was decorated by Sun Yat Sen, the first 
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President of the Republic, for the success of 
a ar campaign in China. an 
protest was recognized 
able Secretary of State, Mr. Cordell Hull, 
which stated that any embargo imposed 
against Japan would have to operate like- 
wise against China, at a time when Japan 
had closed every port of entry into China, 
and the paltry $25,000,000 American credit 
voted China provided that no part of it was 
to be used for military defense against Japan. 
It was an extension of credit for domestic 
purchases in the United States, while we 
were selling Japan military supplies to be 
used against China without condition or 
limitation. 


EMBARGO AGAINST CHINA 


One other protest addressed to the Pres!- 
dent brought an acknowledgment sidestep- 
ping the issue by stating that no action 
could be taken in imposing an embargo 
against such shipments to Japan without 
congressional legislation. Why then an em- 
bargo against the purchase of defensive 
weapons with the credit advanced to China? 
Why then this sudden embargo now placed 
against shipments of oil to Japan? Similar 
action could have been taken at any time 
since this undeclared war began, without 
waiting to lock the stable after the horse 
was stolen. 

The President has allowed Japan to strip 
this country of scrap iron, steel, and oil for 
her undeclared war to bring China to her 
knees, or bomb her out of existence, until 
we find ourselves in the pot-and-pan stage of 
mendicant nations, with black-outs from 7 
p. m. to 7 a. m., gasless Sundays, rationed 
gasoline, and an announced shortage of scrap 
iron and steel that will send junkman Harold 
Ickes into the garret and cellar of every home 
and the dump of every town and city. If 
this is our tragic situation while we are still 
at peace, what will it be if we become actively 
involved in a world war? 


ARMING OUR ENEMIES 


Why should this country, at peace for a 
quarter of a century, be short on raw ma- 
terial to prepare her for a defensive war? 
Because the administration has certified it for 
shipment to foreign countries, principally 
Japan, for use in her war against China. In 
the 5 years 1935-40 there was shipped 
from the United States 16,473,000 tons of 
scrap iron and steel of which 8,387,700 tons, 
51 percent, went to Japan, against 16 percent 
to the United Kingdom, every ton of which is 
now sorely needed for the defense of the 
United States, possibly in a war with Japan, 
threatened for the last 2 years. 


UNITED STATES NOW IMPORTING SCRAP 


The shortage is so great that the Bethlehem 
Steel Corporation, which requires 300,000 tons 
of scrap per month to fill the Government 
defense orders is now obliged to import scrap 
from Mexico, Cuba, and South America at a 
price above that paid by Japan, according to 
the statement of Eugene G. Grace, president 
of the Bethlehem Steel Corporation, who fur- 
ther states, “It will require from 1 to 2 years 
to overcome the scrap shortage due to the 
heavy rate of exports over the last 5 years.” 
A Nation-wide drive for the collection of iron 
and steel scrap, similar to the recent drive for 
scrap aluminum, is expected to begin in Au- 
gust, with another to follow for copper as the 
result of Japan obtaining 90 percent of her 
total importations from the United States. 


SUBVERSIVE ACTION 


These acts of sedition on the part of the 
administration “come very near the line of 
subversive action, if not treason,” as Secre- 
tary Stimson charged against Senator 
WHEELER when three of his post cards against 
war inadvertently reached selectees by for- 
ward to the camps. 

The President now gives as his excuse for 
this indefinite delay in placing an embargo 
upon oil shipments to Japan his desire to 
keep Japan out of French Indo-China and the 











oil and rubber resources of the Dutch East 
Indies. Well, despite his appeasement policy, 
Japan is there without asking his leave— 
there with a full military, naval, and air 
equipment, with 40,000 armed men, within 
striking distance of the Netherlands Indies, 
Singapore, and the Philippines, with Hawaii 
and the Panama Canal in the offing, in the 
prospective battle of the Pacific. 

After 4 years of sparring with the Yellow 
Peril, the President makes a feeble confession 
and goes down for the count. The President 
has been wasting American substance in riot- 
ous living and finds himself in the far coun- 
try eating husks out of the yellow man’s hand. 

After 4 years’ dependence on its American 
arsenal, on July 30 Japan sends another 
bombing fleet of 130 planes, probably made 
from American scrap and propelled by Amer- 
ican gasoline, to blast what remains of 
Chungking, and takes a pot shot at the Amer- 
ican gunboat Tutuila, at anchor on the op- 
posite side of the Yangtze River, as a warning 
to America to keep her hands off of French 
Indo-China and the oil, rubber, and tin re- 
sources of the Dutch East Indies. 

“a CLOSED INCIDENT”’—LIKE “PANAY” 

True to form, the yellow man apologizes 
and explains it was a foul hit. And foul it 
was. The whole seamy story is the foulest 
chapter that has been written since the out- 
break of the war. Not against Japan, an 
acknowledged enemy, but against China, a 
country to whom we have constantly pro- 
claimed ourselves to be a protector and friend. 
As foul as anything done by Hitler in Poland, 
Holland, and France, or Mussolini in Greece 
or Ethiopia, because they proclaimed them- 
selves enemies while we have constantly pro- 
claimed our good-neighbor policy toward 
China. We talked about “the more abundant 
life” and supplied the weapons for Japan to 
impose upon them the most abundant death 
suffered by any nation in history. 

TESTIMONY OF AMERICANS 

Julian Arnold, for many years a commer- 
cial attaché ir the Far East, quoted on the 
floor of the United States Senate, said: “If 
one were to follow the Japanese armies in 
China and witnessed all the American mecha- 
nized equipment, he might think, except for 
the personnel, that he wus following the 
American armies.” Dr. Walter A. Judd, the 
American medical missionery, says that half 
the graves in China could be labeled “Made in 
America.” Thus this administration has 
continued its heartless, soulless, brainless, 
criminal policy since the war against China 
began until this day. 

Well might our Lord ask, “Which now 
thinkest thou was neighbor to him that fell 
among the thieves?” Our good-neighbor 
proclamations are “as sounding brass and a 
tinkling cymbal.” 

ADDING INSULT TO INJURY 


The excuse of the President only adds in- 
sult to injury. Employing the same kind of 
logic, he should have been supplying Hitler 
with gasoline on the ground that if he did 
not do so it would drive Hitler through the 
Balkans to appropriate the oil fields of Ru- 
mania and Iraq. The two are analogous. 
And while the President has been sacrificing 
our oil supplies to keep Japan out of the 
Dutch East Indies, as he says, the Dutch East 
Indies, belonging to the Netherlands, whose 
government is now headquartered in London, 
made a 1940 treaty with Japan to supply her 
with 1,800,000 tons of oil per year, triple the 
shipment going to Japan previous to 1940— 
enough to fuel Japan’s entire fleet, and much 
or its army, supplied by England’s ally to 
Japan. 

And to protect this oil supply, and keep it 
out of the hands of Japan, the President 
has continued to deplete the American oil 
reserves by keeping up our shipments to 
Japan. With the result, as stated by Secre- 
tary of the Navy Knox, “Japan has built up 
@ war reserve of oil sufficient for 1 to 2 years 
of naval and military requirements.” 
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If we go to war with Japan, now only “a 
spark away,” as stated by Premier Konoye, she 
will flight us with American scrap and oil. 

Contrast the basis for the charge of sub- 
versive action if not treason, made against a 
Senator with this diversion of the military re- 


sources of the country by the administration 


on the threshhold of war. 
“LET’S LOOK AT THE RECORD” 


The facts justify the implication a thou- 
sandfold more than the castigation of Sen- 
ator WHeeELtrr for his post-card campaign 
for peace. The administration has previously 
led the country to believe that an embargo 
had been placed against shipments of Ameri- 
can gasoline to Japan. 

On September 26, the fatal day when the 
alliance of Germany, Italy, and Japan, aimed 
at the United States, was officially proclaimed, 
our procrastinating President employed a 
power which his department chiefs denied 
he possessed, and put a ban upon gasoline to 
Japan. Later it was discovered that these 
shipments were not only continued, but in- 
creased and Officially certified by our De- 
partment of State. Not a single order is 
known to have been rejected under this 
moral embargo plan. 

The exports for March 1941 included 306,- 
206 barrels of motor fuel, 103,372 barrels of 
aviation gas, 244,633 barrels of gas, oil, and 
distillates, 82,325 barrels of residual fuel, 
84,207 barrels of lubricating oil. So it has 
been going month after month since the 
moral embargo of September 1940 was an- 
nounced. 

ALWAYS AN EXCEPTION 

Since that time another embargo was de- 
clated against all shipments of oil to Japan, 
“except from Gulf and Pacific coast points.” 
This was when we began to feel the shortage 
of gasoline on the Atlantic coast. Instead 
of shipping the surplus supply from the Gulf 
ports in the 50,000 oil cars said to be available 
for use to relieve the shortage on the Atlantic 
coast, shipments to Japan have continued up 
to this present date. 

A MORAL BLACK-OUT 

Secretary Ickes, “petrol peddler for de- 
fense,” now estimates “Japan is importing 
60,000 to 70,000 barrels of oil daily from the 
west coast of the United States.” The last 
embargo applies only to such shipments of 
oil as are not sanctioned or licensed by the 
Government. But this did not operate as a 
restriction but resulted in an increase for 
1940 as compared with 1939. For the first 
6 months of 1941 the oil shipments with “of- 
ficial sanction,” have averaged $4,000,000 per 
month, all of which has been used or will con- 
tinue to be used to bomb the civilian popu- 
lation, massacre old men, kill women and 
children, and burn alive the babies of China, 
or fight the United States. 

This policy of appeasement has proven a 
failure for the last 4 years and will for the 
next 4 years, should the war continue that 
long. It has not and will not restrain Japan 
from carrying out her plans to establish her 
greater Asia empire. Japan’s occupation of 
French Indo-China in heralded by the official 
Japanese press as “the greatest victory and 
most splendid achievement of our history. 
* * * We are prepared to defend our life- 
line to the last, as America and Britain are 
supposed to be prepared to defend theirs to 
the last.” This is the challenge of Japan to 
the United States and Great Britain. 

JAPAN’S OBJECTIVE 

No military-minded man on three conti- 
nents was surprised at this move by Japan 
except the Commander in Chief of the Amer- 
ican Army and Navy, the President of the 
United States. The late Senator Sheppard, 
chairman of the Senate Military Affairs Com- 
mittee, saw it coming, and confidentially 
predicted it a year ago. It is no betrayal of 
confidence now that Japan is on the march, 
and the President has acknowledged it. 

It was the undeclared objective of Japan 
in every movement she has made since the 
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annexation of Manchuria, indicated by the 
invasion of China proper, followed by the 
seizure of the coastal islands, ports of entry, 
Formosa and Hainan, and climaxed by the 
occupation of Saigon, the coastal base of 
French Indochina, with her covetous eyes 
on the Dutch East Indies, as her next objec- 
tive, which any military-minded man could 
have foreseen 2 years ago, and prevented 
entirely if American military supplies had 
been cut off. 

It is to be hoped that the American people 
will escape the merited punishment of this 
short-sighted policy of the administration 
and the Chinese massacre by the bloody 
hands of Uncle Sam." 

We have found no pleasure in telling the 
story again, but since every other public man 
is to be held up to public scorn and charged 
with “subversive activity against the United 
States, if not treason,” for exercising the 
right of petition and free speech, then the 
administration must be held to a strict ac- 
countability for surrendering the military 
resources of the country to its potential 
enemies. 

BEAM AND MOTE 


One million post cards mailed to American 
citizens, with no attempt at concealment, and 
open to the knowledge of every postmaster 
and mail carrier in the country, is a million 
times less subversive and treasonable, than 
10,000,000 tons of scrap iron, and $400,000,000 
worth of American gasoline, petroleum, and 
military supplies, sold under cover of Gov- 
ernment license to our potential enemy, to be 
used to complete the destruction of China or 
begin the destruction of the United States. 


EXTRA! EXTRA! EXTRA! 


Since the above article was written the 
President has taken summary action against 
Japan, with the approval and acclaim of the 
entire Nation. In retaliation for the entry of 
Japan into French Indochina the President 
has issued an order, exercising the power 
under the Constitution which he has always 
possessed, of freezing all Japanese assets in 
the United States and placing (another) em- 
bargo upon all petroleum products from the 
United States. It also puts an end to the 
$100,000,000 silk purchases from Japan by the 
United States, which is about 80 percent of 
her entire silk industry. As stated previously, 
her trade in this country in gold credits dur- 
ing the last 3 years amounted to over $450,- 
000,000. 

If Great Britain and the Dutch Indies join 
the United States in this new embargo, as is 
now indicated, it is difficult to see how Japan 
can recover from the blow, unless it comes too 
late to stop her military progress beyond 
Indochina, and there are no leaks provided 
in the order of the President fcr shipment 
by special licenses, as heretofore. 

The long hoped for action has at last been 
taken, which we pray will bring new hope 
to shattered China and promote the peace of 
the world. The President is to be thanked, 
despite the delay, and all America will close 
ranks to stand by the action in defense of 
justice for China and the security of the 
United States of America. 





Let Us Keep Faith With Young America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY 0. TALLE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 12, 1941 


Mr. TALLE. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
Was a solemn occasion in this Chamber, 
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A departed Member was beautifully and 
appropriately eulogized. His virtues were 
those of a true American. I join with 
his friends in saying: “Well done, thou 
good and faithful servant.” 

This is another solemn hour. We have 
met to consider a proposal which affects 
the lives of our young people. We have 
met to decide whether faith shall be kept 
with young America. The proposal has 
its roots in the frailty of human nature 
and can be defended only on the ground 
that “All the ways of a man are clean 
in his own eyes.” 

In the old copybooks used in the little 
country schoolhouse away back in the 
horse-and-buggy days, some gems of truth 
were set for boys and girls to copy as they 
learned the now almost forgotten art of 
good penmanship. Here are some of 
them from the pen of Benjamin Franklin: 

Haste makes waste. 

A penny saved is a penny earned. 

He who goes a-borrowing goes a-sorrowing. 

Honesty is the best policy. 


The shades of these friends of my 
childhood days are still with me, and that 
is why I have so often been amazed and 
astounded at the proposals which have 
come before the Congress during the past 
8 years. More is the pity that so many 
of them have been enacted into law. 

Mr. Speaker, there is something vital 
and fundamental at stake in this issue. 
It touches the moral fiber, the very char- 
acter of the American people.. It is an 
issue which involves the good name of 
the United States. That is why I voice 
my gratitude to our able and esteemed 
Speaker for his frank and clear-cut state- 
ment quoted in the Washington Post un- 
der date of July 10, 1941: 

We have made a contract with selectees 
that they stay in the service for only 1 year 
* * * J am definitely not in favor of 
amending the law to require their retention 
on active duty after their 1-year term has 
been served. 


When our Nation was born and the 
Thirteen Colonies were united under the 
Constitution, faith was kept with the 
creditors who had claims against the sev- 
eral parts then welded into the Union. 
That was honesty; that was wise finance; 
that was statesmanship. The American 
people have never had occasion to regret 
it. The Nation’s credit sprang into life. 
Confidence was established. Faith had 
been kept. 

Shall we today, a century and a half 
later, be less faithful in a matter which 
touches the lives of our young people? 
I pray you, let not the good name of the 
United States be tarnished. 

Mr. Speaker, I am among those old- 
fashioned people who believe that a gov- 
ernment, like an individual, will be better 
off by keeping its word than by breaking 
it. For 8 years promises have been 
broken. The breaking of promises has 
cost our people much money; it has up- 
set our economy; it has well-nigh de- 
stroyed our Republic. There is but one 
hope left now—good faith among men. 

Over the portals to his Inferno Dante 
inscribed the words, “Leave hope behind, 
all ye who enter here.” Let us not 
promise our young men that they shall 
get their jobs back after 1 year of mili- 
tary training, and then proceed to de- 
stroy our economy so that there will be 


no jobs for them when they return. Let 
us not promise them a definite term of 
service and then proceed to make that 
term indefinite. Good faith, my coun- 
trymen, is the foundation stone of civi- 


society 

What is the purpose of it all? Are we 
preparing for another A. E. F.? Are we 
embarking upon a crusade to press down 
upon the brow of all the peoples of the 
earth the so-called “four freedoms,” 
whether they want them or not? Is 
there to be another unknown soldier so 
soon? 

Mr. Speaker, I beg leave to quote from 
memory a few lines from the poem, The 
Unknown Soldier, by Carl Sandburg: 

And so today we lay him away, 

The boy nobody knows the name of, 

The buck private, the Unknown Soldier, 

The doughboy who dug under and died, 

Because they told him to—that’s him! 


Is that the purpose? Shall the dough- 
boy be told to dig under and die as a 
victim of another crusade into far 
countries? 

Mr. Speaker, Singapore is not a suburb 
of San Diego and it is still a long way 
to Tipperary. Our young people are not 
craven or cowardly. They are as patri- 
otic, as courageous, and as ready to de- 
fend their country as were the farmers 
who fought by the rude bridge that 
arched the flood in colonial Massachu- 
setts. But like those embattled farmers, 
their hearts are not in foreign lands. 
They are right here, right here in the 
United States. And that is as it should 
be. 





America’s Protection First 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. HAROLD CLUETT 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Tuesday, August 12, 1941 





Mr. CLUETT. Mr. Speaker, it is to be 
regretted that this House is divided on 
the principles involved in House Joint 
Resolution 222. Although the measure 
as amended has passed, an impression 
must be left with the American people 
that the vote was not decisive and that 
unity, which the country is so earnestly 
demanding, has not been found in the 
Halls of Congress. It is not now too late 
to have that unity and a tolerance for. 
the opinions of those opposed to our 
views, which will bring us closer together 
in an effort for our common purpose. In 
the heat of debate so many statements 
are made which I wish might be struck 
from the Recorp. Our differences are 
not, and must not be, insurmountable. 
The fact of such a sharp division between 
the Republican and Democratic Repre- 
sentatives must call for a sharp protest 
and inquiry into the fact that, in spite of 
protestations from each side of the aisle, 
that this was not a partisan matter, we 
find only 20 Republicans voting for the 
bill. I still claim that this bill and all 
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too serious to quibble over the dots and 
dashes of parliamentary debate. Lit- 
erally hours are wasted in unfair attack 
and meaningless argument. Today 
every hour and every minute of the 
day may mean the loss of a precious 
advantage in our defense effort. I have 
weighed in my own mind, as all of you 
have, the evidence of the press, the radio, 
the spoken word, to determine at this 
very dark hour what is best for America. 

We can be certain that we are not 
spending billions and arming and train- 
ing a million and a half men just for fun. 
I am in favor thus far of the President’s 
foreign policy, as I have been unalterably 
opposed to most of the New Deal. We 
can continue our opposition to these poli- 
cies, but let us not tie those problems to 
the far more dangerous ones of foreign 
policy and our efforts for national de- 
fense. Such an attitude is useless and 
unpatriotic. It is without doubt true 
that 80 percent of our people wish to 
keep out of war. Wecan all say “Amen” 
to that, but to withdraw our aid and shut 
our eyes to the possibilities of a com- 
plete German victory over the entire 
Continent of Europe is cowardly and un- 
thinkable. We must take the risk of 
involvement. We do not want and there 
is no present need of another A. E. F. 
The possibility of some land and naval 
forces at some strategic points may be 
a necessity. Let us stop the cry of 
whether Iceland is on the twentieth de- 
gree or the twenty-first and a half degree 
of longitude. It is a tremendously im- 
portant port if we are to help win the 
battle of the Atlantic and get supplies 
to Britain. Who can decide best the 
location of these critical bases bri our 
Army and Navy experts. 

This war will not be won if this Na- 
tion is unwilling to assume risks. We 
have done so for a year. How loud a cry 
was raised when destroyers were or- 
dered overseas. How big a rumpus was 
raised at our allowing the repair of 
friendly vessels in our harbors. How 
loud was and is the protest against fleets 
of bombers rushing each day across the 
Atlantic, some reported carrying explo- 
sives. How disturbing to the isolation- 
ists the fleets of patrol vessels engaged 
in a most dangerous mission in guarding 
our sea lanes. Let us argue and delay 
all aspects of international law and the 
rights of Congress, and then send Hitler 
a blueprint of our intended operations. 
If we are to have this much-wanted 
unity, let us stop this criticism of the 
President, of every step he takes. I can- 
not and will not believe he nor any true 
American would deliberately take us into 
war unless evcry other means of protect- 
ing America were exhausted. I am un- 
willing now and have been unwilling to 
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follow the advice of ex-air colonels, rabid 
and politically minded Senators, of 
groups of Republican have-beens in de- 
termining my opinions of domestic and 
foreign policy. I have voted for the lend- 
lease bill and all appropriations in aid 
of national defense because I wanted this 
Nation and those fighting for us to be so 
strong that no nation or group of nations 
could overcome us. That record is clear, 
and the district I have the honor to rep- 
resent has with remarkably few excep- 
tions approved of my position. 

Does it not suggest itself that the peo- 
ple of my district, one-quarter of a mil- 
lion strong, a thrifty, intelligent, patri- 
otic community of men and women, are 
not unaware of the critical times we are 
passing through, but that they have con- 
fidence in those who are directing them 
from the high offices to which they have 
been chosen, and have not shown by word 
or letter that they disapprove the policies 
of this administration in its conduct of 
foreign affairs, and I shall proceed to act 
with that assumption. 

I believe a majority of our people would 
today approve the steps taken, and be 
willing to take extreme risks in our oper- 
ations on land and sea if they realized 
our peril. Our opponents will ask, “What 
peril? Who is planning to attack us, and 
where and when?” Can anyone who has 
read Mein Kampf, John Gunther on 
South America, Van Paason, or Douglass 
Miller, fail to understand the distinct 
and unanswerable conclusion there 
drawn of America’s danger, economic as 
well as military? 

Proofs of this kind fall on deaf ears 
as meaningless, visionary, war hysteria, 
and propaganda. More interest in the 
sales of their books than in facts. No 
danger from Alaska. No danger from 
Mexico or South America. No danger 
in the fall of Britain, in the capture and 
destruction of their fleet. All is well with 
the world. Let us go about our business 
as usual. Ah, yes; another cry. Let us 
look after our troubles at home. We have 
enough to worry about here without 
bothering about Russia, or China, or the 
Dutch East Indies. Indeed we have these 
troubles, and here I part with the New 
Deal and their coddling of labor, the Na- 
tional] Labor Relations Act, and the pro- 
tection afforded these many years to 
Communists. 

What a national disgrace, these strikes 
against vital defense industries. Strikes 
and disorders of a contemptible charac- 
ter by racketeers and agitators and 
Communists against the free will of hon- 
est, intelligent American labor. Strikes 
so violent and so criminally organized 
that the orders of the United States 
Government are flaunted and ridiculed. 
Any discussion we may have regarding 
the length of service of our citizen army 
must be coupled with the continuing 
strikes against defense industries. The 
old maxim, “You can’t strike against the 
Government,” seems meaningless, and 
while the Congress wrangles about hold- 
ing intact our present force, we appear 
helpless in the face of these difficulties. 
The War Department states that between 
January 1 and May 15 of this year strikes 
in Army projects and armament orders 
alone caused the loss of 1,675,773 man- 
days of production. Unless this situa- 


tion is corrected, and quickly, we will 
have the men without the guns. Noth- 
ing more unfair and serious can well be 
imagined. Yes; we are fighting on two 
fronts, and we intend to win on both of 


them, because that is the will of honest, - 


free-thinking, loyal Americans. 

Perhaps some of the above reasons can 
be cited for the retention of our selectees, 
National Guard men and reservists. For 
years we have neglected to train even a 
respectable peacetime army, and now is 
the time, if ever, to let this Nation and 
every nation know that we intend to 
make America strong for any eventuality. 
Do not let us gamble longer with security. 
Let us tell our selectees plainly that their 
Commander in Chief believes their con- 
tinued service necessary in the interest of 
their country’s protection. What do 
these men think of the utterances on the 
floor of the House; that they are being 
held by subterfuge, unfair dealing, bro- 
ken pledges, warmongering? Talk about 
weakening the morale of these men. 
What could dishearten and disrupt them 
more than to proclaim publicly that their 
Commander in Chief and Chief of Staff 
are playing politics with their difficult 
and dangerous duties? Our wish is to 
send them home at the earliest moment, 
to restore them to industry and peaceful 
pursuits, but the demands of these criti- 
cal times urge us to pause and consider 
well all the serious results involved in 
such a wish. An officer commands, a sol- 
dier obeys, and I cannot believe—and I 
have noted no evidence in support of any 
gossip—that the men in our camps, or 
wherever they are serving, will not ac- 
cept as good soldiers any order retaining 
them in the service of their country. 
Just recently the following remarks were 
made by the national commander of the 
Disabled Veterans of the World War. I 
quote: 

We who served in the World War know ot 
the unfortunate consequences of the inade- 
quate training of many of the men who were 
under fire then. It is the opinion of this 
organization (the D. A. V.) that, while the 
service extension may be a temporary hard- 
ship in some cases, it would be an unfortu- 
nate thing to send men again to conflict 
without adequate training. 


I regret that a letter which I presume 
all Members of this House received, ar- 
rived too late for incorporation in the 
debate. Signed by the director of the 
national legislative committee of the 
American Legion, I assume it has the 
support of that body. I quote: 


For 20 years the American Legion has ad- 
vocated and presented to the Congress a pro- 
gram for universal military training in order 
that. the young manhood of our country 
would be prepared to serve efficiently in the 
event of an emergency. 

On September 16, 1940, the Congress en- 
acted the Selective Training and Service Act 
of 1940. Congress did this because of the 
emergency threatening the country. Cer- 
tainly, the crisis confronting us is more seri- 
ous today than it was at that time. 

The national commander, Milo J. Warner, 
has repeatedly stated to the country that 
the American Legion feels the situation de- 
mands the enactment of necessary legislation 
to insure keeping intact, during the emer- 
gency, troop units already trained, and re- 
tention of selectees in service. 

The American Legion supports unquali- 
fiedly legislation extending the training 
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period for an additional 18 months, and we 
request your support of this legislation. 


Many people criticize the polls gath- 
ered by the American Institute of Public 
Opinion under the directorship of Dr. 
George Gallup, an honest, able investi- 
gator, rendering a most useful service to 
the American people. In a letter ad- 
dressed to me under date of August 7, 
1941, he states: 


“Which of these two things do you think 
is more important for the United States to 
try to do—to keep out of war ourselves or to 
help England win even at the risk of get- 
ting into war?’ Before the fall of France 
we found voters 2 to 1 in saying it was 
more important to keep out of war our- 
selves. But by the late summer of 1940 this 
picture had almost exactly reversed itself; 
the institute found voters 2 to 1 for helping 
England even at the risk of getting into war. 

From this fundamental revaluation of the 
European conflict has sprung a whole series 
of specific new attitudes. Since that time 
we have found the following: 

A majority for the lend-lease bill. 

A majority for vast defense appropriations. 

A majority approving the occupation of 
Iceland. 

A rather slim majority in favor of convoys. 

A very large majority willing to fight if 
any part of the Western Hemisphere is at- 
tacked. 

And we found 68 percent saying they would 
rather have America go into the war than 
see Britain forced to surrender. 


These statements are most interesting, 
and indicate that a majority of the 
American people are fully conscious of 
their danger, and thus far are not op- 
posed to the existing policies of our Gov- 
ernment. Conscious of these facts, our 
Nation will not now turn aside, but face 
the future with its untold sacrifices 
bravely and resolutely until our safety 
is secure. 





The American People do not Want 
Another A. E. F. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROSS RIZLEY 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Thursday, August 14, 1941 





RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. ROSS RIZLEY, 
OF OKLAHOMA 





Mr. RIZLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following address 
which I made last Sunday night over the 
radio: 

The question foremost in the minds of the 
vast majority of the American people is, “Are 
we to have another A. E. F.?” As the war 
progresses in Europe, Asia, and Africa, when 
considered in connection with our own for- 
eign policy, the American people are con- 
stantly asking this question, “What is our ob- 
jective?” Or perhaps better said, “What is 
the ultimate intention of those in charge 
of the administration of our foreign affairs? 
Just how far do we intend to go? Do we 
intend to send an army to Europe, Asia, or 
Africa to assist Britain and Russia if that is 
necessary in order to defeat the Axis Powers?” 
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I am thoroughly convinced that the opposi- 
tion to the present program, if it may be 
termed such, and certainly much of the op- 
position to the extensior of the time of the 
selectees from those who are not isolationists 
in any sense of the word, but who are un- 
alterably opposed to an American expedi- 
tionary force, comes from the fact that they 
have no assurance whatever of the ultimate 
intention of our Government in this respect. 
From the outset much of ouz dealing with 
the European nations has pointed in one di- 
rection. It is not a question of whether we 
agree or do not agree with the foreign policy 
of the administration, if we merely intend to 
lend our aid short of war to the democracies— 
that is one thing. If, however, we intend to 
go all of the way and again send our soldiers 
to fight and die in Europe, Asia, and Africa, 
that is another thing. 

It is interesting to review from our own 
standpoint the events of the past 3 years, 
which are now history, and from this chapter 
of events try to ascertain just what is the 
ultimate aim and intention of our Govern- 
ment, and I am indebted in part to a recent 
feature story appearing in one of the papers 
for a portion of this review. 

Prior to the actual outbreak of hostilities 
in Europe, among the very first things that 
happened so far as we are concerned was our 
summarily recalling of Mr. Hugh R, Wilson, 
our Ambassador to Germany. That was in 
the fall of 1938. It was a barbed gesture on 
our part, and Berlin clearly demonstrated its 
irritation by shortly thereafter recalling its 
ambassador from Washington. 

Through the “era of the Munich delusion,” 
as someone has put it, we played our cards 
pretty close to our bosom, sharing the hopes 
of most of the world that lasting peace might 
grow from this fantastic planting of shark’s 
teeth. It did not, and when in 1939 the war 
came and German armies had swarmed into 
Poland, less than 18 hours thereafter the 
President again sounded the keynote for the 
continuing attitude of our Government by 
taking the radio and saying, “I cannot ask 
that every American remain neutral in 
thought. Even a neutral cannot be asked or 
expected to close his mind or his conscience.” 
This certainly was notice to Germany of the 
direction that American thinking was going 
to be guided. 

Continuing at least the mental pressure 
on Germany, the administration continued 
its goading of the Nazis by pushing through 
the Congress an amendment of the neutrality 
law permitting the purchasing and import- 
ing of munitions and war supplies—a step 
of great benefit to Britain, but of no help to 
Germany. Also, the so-called neutrality pa- 
trol in our Atlantic waters, apparently under 
orders from the beginning to give out infor- 
mation pertaining to any Nazi shipping or 
raiders in this half of the world. A system 
which had for its ‘_purpose protection for 
Britain’s carriers and guaranteed danger to 
German vessels. Then in the spring of 1940 
came the big blitzkrieg. One by one the 
hordes of the German Army occupied Den- 
mark, Belgium, Holland, and Norway. Then 
came the crack-up of France, and it was then 
that the Italian dictator, thinking he could 
see the end in sight, got busy, and we ver- 
bally slapped him down by referring to the 
fact that he had stabbed in the back a swoon- 
ing France. And that went down in the 
books against us in both Berlin and Rome. 


While we have been sticking our necks out 
and courting trouble, we had not up to that 
date done very much of anything toward 
preparing as a nation to back up our posi- 
tion, and it was then that undoubtedly some- 
one must have said, “Mr. President, I don’t 
think that we can keep up this name calling 
and this taking sides and this policy of aid 
to one group as against the other without 
getting in trouble ourselves, and we are not 
too well prepared.” 





And so on May 16, 1940, the President 
asked Congress for $1,182,000,000 for defense 
authorizations and appropriations. Two 
weeks later, on May 31, he further called for 
$1,270,740,000 more. On July 10, for an addi- 
tional $4,848,000,000, and obviously the Con- 
gress realized that what had been going on 
was likely to result in more than just a 
word battle and in response to the President’s 
request for these huge appropriations, the 
Congress said, “Yes, Mr. President, we realize 
we are either going to have to put up or 
shut up.” It takes money and lots of it to 
build planes, tanks, guns, bombers, and bat- 
tleships, and the appropriations were made, 
and that Congress and the present Congress 
have continued to make these appropriations 
until we have now authorized and appro- 
priated for what we term national defense, 
including aid to England, more than $652,- 
000,000,000. This is more money than we 
expended fighting World War No. 1. These 
huge appropriations for armament were im- 
plemented by the Congress when it passed 
the Selective Service Act assembling and call- 
ing into service the largest peacetime army 
of all time in the history of this country. 
And we might go on. 

Of course, a lot of things have transpired 
that are pretty hard for the common, ordi- 
nary folks to exactly understand. Notwith- 
standing all of this belligerency by us in 
favor of one side as against the other and 
notwithstanding all of the huge preparations 
that were in the making to build up a large 
fighting force, when the national election 
came along both of the great political parties 
met in convention and solemnly promised 
the American people that we were not going 
to war. It is a fact, however, that before 
the ink was hardly dry on these solemn 
pledges, we gave the Nazis another uppercut 
by the so-called trade to Britain of 50 Amer- 
ican destroyers for the right to occupy 8 
Atlantic naval bases. It was an aggressive 
step on our part and showed the Nazi Gov- 
ernment that we were a potential foe who 
did not choose to sit and wait for each un- 
folding of Hitler’s strategy. 

Following the destroyer incident, plus all 
that had preceded, notwithstanding the sol- 
emn pledges of party platforms that we would 
stay out of war, many of the American people, 
in view of all that we were doing, which 
looked warlike to them, were still skeptical 
end uncertain as to the genuine intention of 
our Government. Many of the things that 
we were saying and doing didn’t appeal to 
their common sense as the best method to be 
used if we were sincere in our statements that 
we intended to stay out of a shooting war. 
Even our candidate for the Presidency on the 
Republican ticket became quite voluble in 
his denunciation of the administration and 
went so far as to say on many occasions that 
the policy we were pursuing would certainly 
lead us into a shooting war, and that the re- 
election of President Roosevelt would mean 
our active participation in the war. It was 
after this challenge that Mr. Roosevelt gave 
his positive assurance to the fathers and 
mothers of this country that their sons would 
never be called upon to fight upon a foreign 
battlefield, and in no event would we actively 
participate in the war except in the case of 
actual attack. This further solemn promise 
of the President came as a reassurance to 
those who do not want to go to war. And for 
the time, at least, their apprehensions were 
somewhat allayed. 

In November came the election, the battle 
of ballots was over, and the President came 
before the American Congress and indicated 
in no uncertain terms what he was thinking 
about so far as our future policy is concerned. 
He said, and I quote: “I ask this Congress for 
authority and for funds sufficient to manu- 
facture additional munitions and war sup- 
plies of many kinds to be turned over to 
those nations which are now in actual war 
with aggressor nations. Our most useful and 
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ever-increasing numbers, ships, planes, tanks, 
and guns. This is our purpose and 


pl ; 

And in that memorable address he finally 
concluded by saying, “In the future days 
which we seek to make secure, we look for- 
ward to a world founded upon four essential 
buman freedoms. The first is freedom of 
speech and expression everywhere in the 
world. The second is freedom of every per- 
son to worship God in his own way—every- 
where in the world. The third is freedom 
from want—which, translated into world 
terms, means economic understandings which 
will secure to every nation a healthy peace- 
time life for its inhabitants—everywhere in 
the world. The fourth is freedom from fear— 
which translated into world terms means a 
world-wide reduction of armaments to such 
a point and in such a thorough fashion that 
no nation will be in a position to commit an 
act of physical aggression against any neigh- 
ber—anywhere in the world.” 

With these noble sentiments and concepts, 
of course, no one can find fault, but the 
question which was uppermost in the mind 
of everyone at that time who heard or read 
those utterances, and is still uppermost in 
the minds of the American people is just how 
far and to what extent will this country go 
to establish these four freedoms everywhere 
in the world. Subsequent utterances of our 
President on many occasions since that time 
egain present to our people the burning 
question of ultimate intention “How far will 
we go?” Will it be aid short of war in order 
to accomplish these objectives, or will we go 
the whole way if that is what it takes? Did 
we mean it when we promised that our aid 
should be short of war, or do we intend with 
the full strength of our military might to 
plant our flag everywhere in the world to 
carry out these objectives? This is the thing 
that has brought confusion to the vast ma- 
jority of the American people and the tragedy 
of the whole thing seem to me to be this— 
that those who attempt to direct the thinking 
of this country and more particularly the 
press and a vast majority of the commenta- 
tors, leave no room for a middle ground. 
They make their own division of the country 
and classify the people as either isolationists 
or interventionists, I believe that there is a 
middle ground that can rightfully be occu- 
pied and I firmly believe that the vast ma- 
jority of the people in this country belong to 
that middle-ground class. They are neither 
interventionists or isolationists. They want 
to build and make our own defenses so im- 
pregnable on the ground, at sea, and in the 
air that no aggressor nation or group of ag- 
gressor nations will ever dare attack us. 
They sympathize with every nation in Eu- 
rope that has been crushed by the aggressor 
and are willing to lend or give, if necessary, 
all aid short of war to those who are fighting 
to regain their freedom. 

Yes, my fellow Americans, they are willing 
to go in for an all-out sacrifice if needs be to 
make our country safe and strong. They may 
wonder just a little bit sometimes, just how 
much some of those who are talking the 
loudest about all these sacrifices we are to 
make, intend to make themselves. 

On the other hand they do not want to send 
our sons to Europe, Asia, or Africa to en- 
gage in foreign wars for the purpose of at- 
tempting to try to solve and settle the prob- 
lems of the warring nations. They do not 
want and will not have another A. E, F. 
This I am sure is the way that 80 percent 
or more of the American people feel about 











‘war picture and the sooner the Presi- 
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often are neither ascertainable nor predicta- 
ble. I come from the great Middle West and 
realize that our people in Oklahoma are not 
as directly affected by the European war and 
the Asiatic war, either economically or emo- 
tionally as the people who live in some other 
parts of the country. Very few of us have 
near kinfolk in foreign countries, invest- 
ments abroad, or interests in international 
organizations. Probably we feel safer be- 
cause of our inland situation. It seems to me 
that in this great Middle West area that the 
people are tnclined to a relatively dispas- 
sionate view of the international situation. 
Possibly chiefly because of the reasons that I 
have heretofore mentioned. Be that as it 
may, I sincerely believe that more than 80 
percent of the people throughout the entire 
Middle West, sizing up the whole picture, are 
pretty much in accord with the following 
policies: 

First. They believe the United States should 
continue with our preparedness program con- 
tinuing to increase our naval, land, and air 
forces to such a degree of efficiency that we 
can successfully defend the whole of the 
Western Hemisphere, if needs be. against any 
aggressor or combination of aggressor 
nations. 

Second. That aid to the democracies should 
be continued in order to enable them to ob- 
tain their needed supplies from us, but that 
we should not enter into methods of warfare 
in order to deliver goods to them, and that 
we should not underwrite their success in 
their present struggle. 

Third. That our frontiers are not on the 
English Channel, the Rhine, the Mediter- 
ranean, the Yangtze, or the East Indies, un- 
less we enter the war and make such a choice 
of frontiers. That the choice of these 
frontiers when we are at peace implies an 
intention to dominate the world through our 
naval, air, and military might. 

Fourth. That entry into this war by us will 
result in impoverishment of the American 
people, and when complete victory is gained, 
the economic power flowing from the victory 
will not be sufficient to pay us for the costs 
of the war in dollars and cents, to say noth- 
ing of the suffering, sorrow, and tears that 
war would bring. 

Fifth. That after having entered the war 
and after having won the war, we would have 
to assume the role of an international police- 
man for an indefinite time and would have 
to support this position by maintaining in- 
definitely great naval, air, and military forces 
throughout the world That we would have 
to remain so prepared so as to maintain in 
all of the countries of the world such a huge 
army so as to be in a position at all times 
to support our judgment against the judg- 
ment of the people whose order we had un- 
dertaken to preserve and whose territorial 
integrity we had agreed to maintain. 

Sixth. That if we do not enter the war, we 
will, after the war is ended, be able to meet 
our economic competitors in the international 
field successfully. 

This I believe fairly sums up the thoughts, 
the wishes, and the hopes of the great ma- 
jority of our people. They hate Hitlerism 
and everything it advocates. They hate com- 
munism with all of its undermining influ- 
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ences and characteristics. Both are contrary 
to every conception of American ideals and 
our free institutions. They resent being 
called Nazi sympathizers simply because they 
oppose sending our sons to again fight and 
die and rot on European and Asiatic battle- 
fields. They know that war is wholesale 
violence. It is not glorious. It is not mag- 
nificent. It is cruel. Ii is sordid. It is the 
destroyer of life and of property. It un- 
leashes the most violent in the 
breasts of men. It empties homes of loved 
ones. Most of the war pictures in historical 
textbooks and on the walls of museums are a 
fraud and a deceit. They show a few men 
flushed with victory marching into a con- 
quered town. They do not show the dead 
and rotting bodies upon the battlefields. 
They do not show the bitter tears of woman- 
hood and the tons of youthful blood that 
incarnadine the ground. They do not show 
the pestilence of disease ravishing a con- 
quered territory. 

War is. not blown bugles. War means 
blackouts and the silent thrust of frenzied 
bayonets and the shrieking of shells and the 
speeding of vulture bombing planes across 
the sky and the blood foaming from the 
mouths of the wounded and the unheeded 
rattle of the dying. There is only one real 
museum of war—the hospitals where arm- 
less, legless, and blinded, butchered men wait 
the reveille of eternity. 

There is only one true monument to war— 
the white crosses on unnamed graves in 
national cemeteries. Yes, our people hate 
war. They will give their all in the defense 
of this country, but they do not want and 
they will not have another American Ex- 
peditionary Force. 
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HON. FRANCIS CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Thursday, August 14, 1941 


LETTER FROM A. S. ANDERSON, PHILIP, 
8S. DAK. 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, under permission previOusly 
granted, I offer for the Recorp a terse 
letter which I have received from Mr. A. 
S. Anderson of Philip, S. Dak.: 

Pup, 8S. Dan., July 25, 1941. 
Hon. FRANCIS CAsE, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: A farmer brings a load of wheat 
to the grain elevator but before he can mar- 
ket it he must produce his wheat-marketing 
card. If he belongs to the A. A. A., well and 
good, if not, he pays a penalty of 49 cents 
per bushel for noncompliance. 

A workingman applies to a defense plant 
for a job. Before he can get on the pay roll 
he has to get a union card. 

I ask you if this is free enterprise? I 
should call it regimentation, state socialism, 
planned economy. It is the philosophy of 
the dictators. 

There is no escape even in death. Our 
social security number is placed on our death 
certificate. 

Yours truly, 
A. S. ANDERSON. 
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HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 





Friday, August 15 (legislative dey of 
Thursday, August 14), 1941 


ADDRESS BY HENRY M. WRISTON 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a very able 
speech made by Dr. Henry M. Wriston, 
president of Brown University, and 
chairman of the Citizens’ Emergency 
Committee on Nondefense Expenditures. 
This speech merits the attention of all 
citizens of our country. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

We Must Have PrioriTIes IN SPENDING 

American public opinion must by this time 
be fully alert to the fact that great sacrifices 
are to be demanded for the citizens of the 
United States. When, on July 10, the Presi- 
dent asked for $4,770,000,000 more in appro- 
priations for the War Department, he gave 
notice that he was going to ask for further 
billions for the Nevy and lease-lend pro- 
gram—doubtless well over seven billions. 
Upon hearing that news, even the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury remarked that it would 
require a restudy of the whole fiscal position 
of the United States, and intimated broadly 
that additional new taxes would be de- 
manded. “We have got to take a new look 
at the picture. * * * The new figures 
give us an entirely new situation.” Con- 
gress is now considering a bill designed to 
raise $3,500,000,000 more than the tax bills 
of previous years. 

On July 14, Leon Henderson, Price Control 
Administrator, said: “Every person will be 
touched, and many will be touched harshly, 
by the defense program. The first year of 
this program to protect democracy here and 
abroad brought little change in our ways of 
life. * * * It becomes my disagreeable 
duty to tell you that the party is over. Not 
that you didn’t sense it before, but it needs 
to be brought home to housewives and busi- 
nessmen so that, in true American fashion, 
we can stir our stumps and get busy han- 
dling the situation.” 

To put it, perhaps, in the shortest possible 
terms, in the present fiscal year the United 
States is intending to spend through the Fed- 
eral Government alone, omitting completely 
from consideration State and county, munici- 
pal, and other local expenditures, about one- 
fourth of the total national income. Such 
figures ought to challenge the attention of 
every American citizen. 

PRIORITIES IN SPENDING 


There is a second fact which is of like 
fundamental importance. We are hearing a 
great deal, and necessarily so, of priorities. 
That is to say, certain kinds of things are 
held to be more essential than other things 
which are desirable but not indispensable. 
Those items which are given priority must 
be produced and distributed whether other 
goods, which are equally desirable or even 
more useful in normal times, are available or 
not. For example, we are all aware of the 
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drive to collect aluminum and of the severe 
restrictions upon the use of aluminum in 
manufacture, except for defense purposes. 
That is only the most widely advertised in- 
stance, but it is typical of many, many others 
not so well publicized. Everyone recognizes 
that a system of priorities is essential, that 
it is inescapable, and that it would be a great 
mistake to try to get along without it. 

Now, the striking thing is that these two 
ideas, the idea of enormous and sacrificial 
expenditure for defense and the idea of 
priorities, have not been effectively brought 
into contact in the mind of Congress. We 
can see this when we look at recent appro- 
priaticns. The Citizens Emergency Commit- 
tee is designed specifically to demand of Con- 
gress that it establish priorities in the field 
of expenditure precisely as the Office of Pro- 
duction Management is establishing priorities 
in the fields of production and consumption. 

In making appropriations, Congress has 
been going on the principle of “business as 
usual.” If, in past years, there have been 
Federal appropriations for an agency or any 
other purpose, they are continued as usual 
and often even expanded. That body has 
passed defense appropriations promptly, but 
has given defense no priority at the public 
till over other expenditures.. Defense and 
nondefense items, essentials and nonessen- 
tials, have been treated substantially upon the 
same basis by the Government of the United 
States; and all the new demands upon the 
Public Treasury occasioned by the interna- 
tional crisis have been pyramided on top of 
an already staggering load. 


LABOR SHORTAGES 


Everyone knows that many of the huge 
appropriations in recent years have been de- 
signed, in the President’s words, to “prime 
the pump,” to bring relief to the unemployed, 
to take care of young people who were neither 
in school nor at work—in short, they have 
been antidepression measures. Yet here we 
are in the midst of what may fairly be de- 
scribed as a war boom. In many fields there 
is no longer any unemployment; there is a 
scarcity of labor. Over the radio on July 12, 
I heard reports from State after State as to 
the shortage of farm labor, for example. Yet 
the appropriations of an emergency kind for 
antidepression purposes are continued, 
though the occasion for them has disap- 
peared in the intense military, industrial, 
commercial, and agricultural activity we have 
today. The shrinkage in the need for appro- 
priations has not been reflected in corre- 
sponding reductions in Federal expenditures. 
That is just one instance of the failure upon 
the part of the Government of the United 
States to establish priorities in expenditures. 
It is a threat to the success of the defense 
effort itself. 

The people of the United States have given 
more hostages to fortune, have committed 
themselves more heavily upon the presump- 
tion of a stable future than any other people 
at any time in the history of the world. To 
begin with, our agricultural investment is the 
heaviest investment of money and labor ever 
made by any people anywhere in the world. 
Our industrial investment and our commu- 
nications investment, measured by bonds 
and stocks and other securities, or by fixed 
assets, are the heaviest investments in those 
forms of activity ever undertaken by any 
people anywhere in the history of the world. 


INVESTMENT IN STABILITY 


Our investments in life insurance, and 
more recently in social security and unem- 
ployment insurance, dwarf into pygmy size 
any other like commitments made by any 
other nation in the history of the world. 
The savings of the people of the United 
States in banks of one kind or another are 
Jarger than the entire savings of any other 
people anywhere in the world. The endow- 
ments of our hospitals and orphanages and 


are safe. And yet, as Mr. Henderson said “be- 
fore long now there will be more purchasing 
power running around hunting something to 
buy than there are goods available. If that 


insurance payments and savings accounts 
lose their purchasing power and carry only 
the form of money, having lost its substance. 
We ‘vould be in the tragic situation described 
in one of Rudyard Kipling’s poems— 
“Though there was plenty of money 

There was nothing the money would buy.” 

Whatever the present World War may mean 
elsewhere, its meaning for America is perfectly 
clear. It is a test whether “this Nation, or 
any nation so conceived and so dedicated can 
long endure.” With the international phase 
of that challenge this committee is not di- 
rectly concerned. We operate upon the pre- 
sumption, which is shared, I believe, by an 
almost unanimout Nation, that the defense 
of the United States in a military sense must 
be made secure at whatever cost. There 
should be no extravagance, there should be 
no reckless waste, even in national defense. 
But with the specific problem of national de- 
fense this committee is not concerned. We 
are assuming that appropriations will be stag- 
gering great and we are assuming that Con- 
gress under the pressure of public opinion, 
will be more and more careful in making 
those appropriations. 

DOMESTIC SAFETY 


But equally important with, and perhaps 
more important than, the international chal- 
lenge to the American way of life is the do- 
mestic problem. Democracy can be destroyed 
at home by recklessness, by bankruptcy; even 
the defense effort would be hamstrung by 
inflation. But democracy can be destroyed 
in another way, by the failure of public opin- 
ion to control the Government. For the 
essence of democracy is simply this, that the 
Government is a reflection of public opinion, 
and when the Government escapes from the 
control of public opinion, whether by force 
or by the decay of alert citizenship, democ- 
racy has gone. 

When you struggle to save something, you 
Want some assurance that it is going to re- 
main when the struggle is over. The domes- 
tic security of the things we treasure must 
be guarded all the time the foreign effort is 
being made. It will be no use saving America 
from external threats if it becomes insolvent 
and at the mercy of some other evil. We 
must not only put down the present evil but 
remain strong to face new ones. 

No one has expressed the paramount need 
for thrift and solvency more pointedly or more 
pungently than President Roosevelt, who 
said: “Taxes are paid in the sweat of every 
man who labors, because they are a burden 
on production and are paid through produc- 
tion. * * * Qur workers may never see 
a tax bill, but they pay. * * * WhatlI 
am talking about are the taxes which go to 
the ordinary costs of conducting government 
year in and year out. That is where the 
question of extravagance comes in. * * * 
Upon the financial stability of the United 
States Government depends the stability of 
trade and employment and of the entire 
banking, savings, and insurance system of 
the Nation.” 
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The Independence of Cuba 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 





Friday, August 15 (legislative day of 
Thursday, August 14), 1941 


ADDRESS BY CUBAN AMBASSADOR 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
ReEcorD an address delivered by the Cu- 
ban Ambassador to the United States, 
speaking of the independence of Cuba 
and what a great privilege it is for a 
small nation to live in such proximity 
to the United States of America, that, 
regardless of its size and strength in 
comparison to those of its neighbors, it 
= enjoy unquestioned freedom and lib- 

y. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


THE INDEPENDENCE OF CUBA—SYMPTOM OF A 


Today, the 20th of May, the people of Cuba 
celebrate a glorious anniversary which has a 
profound philosophical and historical signifi- 
cance for all the nations of our continents 
and of the Caribbean, for on such a day they 
inaugurated their democratic and independ- 
ent republic, after well-nigh a century of war 
against the discovering metropolis. 

Thirty-nine years have gone by since the 
20th of May 1902, when the United States of 
America, in fulfilling the international obli- 
gation born of the joint resolution of the 
Congress and sealed in the Treaty of Paris 
after the common sacrifice of Cubans and 
Americans put an end to Spanish domina- 
tion, delivered to the Cubans the responsi- 
bility of self-government, for which entire 
generations of illustrious patriots had fought 
in wars without precedent in the history of 
the efforts for independence of our sister re- 
publics of the Americas. And in the years 
that have elapsed the progress, the political 
education, the culture, and civilization of our 
people have made evident before America and 
the world the right which our liberators had 
to aspire to an ideal of redemption for which 
our country was already prepared in full de- 
velopment and maturity. 

The fact of Cuba’s independence consti- 
tutes unquestionably a symbol and a symp- 
tom which characterizes our American cul- 
ture. 
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At no time as today has the celebration of 
this anniversary attained a deeper meaning. 
If on other occasions the countries of this 
hemisphere have celebrated the date of their 
glorious independences, today, when interna- 
tional law, which had succeeded in obtain- 
ing by steady progress an extraordinary de- 
velopment, seems to be disappearing, the cele- 
bration of the anniversary for the independ- 
ence of an American nation needs must con- 
stitute for the others a motive for special 
rejoicing and to draw from the historical 
fact the inevitable philosophical consequences 
that will determine the sole international 
conduct possible to them in these anxious 
hours through which humanity is passing. 

Our human society of today is met in a 
terrible and transcendental struggle. It can 
be asserted without fear of contradiction 
that if at other times the great wars fought 
by nations were motivated by insane desires 
for territorial expansion or economic domi- 
nation, the great battle which the world is 
fighting today has a deeper character and 
wider and greater consequences, since it is 
not fought to impose a religious creed or to 
win supremacy in this or that market in the 
economic field, but it is a struggle between 
the two strongest tendencies that influence 
the human spirit in their antithetical con- 
ceptions of the world and life; on the one 
hand the tendency that represents the pro- 
gressive moral improvement of humanity, in 
ascending spiral, a tendency that wishes to 
win days of happiness, of justice, and of 
freedom for man, and on the other hand, that 
which aspires to subdue humanity by vio- 
lence and terror, to reestablish the slavery of 
man to man, and of one people to another. 

And it is in this tragic hour which is being 
lived by humanity and in which the world 
is thus divided, that the celebration of the 
independence of a nation acquires extraor- 
dinary importance, for although our country 
may be small in size and limited in popula- 
tion, it has been, and continues to be great 
before the eyes of that part of the world 
which professes the cult of democracy and 
respect for the self-determination of nations, 
the fundamental basis on which up to now 
international law has been built, in contrast 
with the beliefs of those that pretend to de- 
stroy the sacred right of the smaller countries 
by proclaiming the brutal reign of force over 
and above the civilizing postulates of order, 
law, and justice. 

The international crisis suffered by Europe 
and Asia has made of America the only safe 
haven, not only for liberty, justice, and law, 
but for that which is more consubstantial 
among ourselves—the right to independence 
of the several peoples, large or small, but 
whose nationalities, respected and deserving 
of respect, represent cultural, geographic and 
historical] attainments, integrating the con- 
tinent which, under the generic name of 
America, represents today. in indestructable 
ties of continental solidarity, the sole uncon- 
querab-e fortress for liberty and the dignity 
of man. A continent which is prepared to 
fight with faith and with energy to keep this 
patrimony of western civilization and cul- 
ture from perishing in the infernal confla- 
gration which, destroying all the conquests 
of progress in the field of morality, would 
carry humanity back to an epoch already sur- 
passed by effective advancement 

The independence of the Republic of Cuba 
is a living example of a constructive and fer- 
tile Americanism and is in agreement with 
the conception of our far-sighted compatriot, 
Don Manuel Sanguily, who, back in 1890 thus 
defined it in clear and definite words: “Amer- 
icanism is not an effort toward racial approx- 
imatior such as Germanism and Slavism; it 
is a system of ideas as was, for example, Hel- 
lenism; it is a social tendency; an ideal of 
life and of government, whose end is federa- 
tion, whose basis is autonomy, whose form is 
the Republic, and whose essence is democ- 
racy.” 

It is not then an exaggeration to assert 
that all of America can justly be proud to 


have always tendered homage to the ideas of 
democracy and freedom. Examine, if you 
will, the peculiar nature of its international 
law, and you shall verify that this has been 
built with comprehension, tolerance, respect 
for the weak, and with the application of 
the most equitable manner of creating the 
rules of law—the democratic way. 

Democracy, which is the most progressive 
and broadest political formula to which the 
highest degree of moral perfection of man 
has reached—democracy, which is the politi- 
cal system that makes possible the consecra- 
tion of those human rights which because 
they belong to the very nature of man must 
be considered inalienable and permanent in 
any political system that deems itself cul- 
tured and civilized as well as essential for the 
orderly and peaceful life in the community 
of nations. Human rights, which in 1916 the 
American Institute of International Law, in 
moments also decisive for the ascending 
march of humanity, recognized as funda- 
mental and necessary for the stability of 
international comity, consecrating them in 
the famous declaration which has embraced 
the essential thought of the Americas in this 
matter—namely, the right of every nation to 
its own existence and the condemnation of 
any act of aggression; the right of every na- 
tion to its independence and to its free deter- 
mination; the right of equality among all 
nations and that of assuming, according to 
the Declaration of Independence of the 
United States, among all the powers of the 
earth, the separate and equal position to 
which it is entitled according to the laws of 
God and of nature; the right to a territory 
within definite boundaries and the obliga- 
tion which all nations have to protect the 
rights of others and to fulfill the duties 
which international law establishes. 

What a magnificent sight, gentlemen, this 
which in a constant and renewed manner is 
offered by America to the world, with cele- 
brations such as ours for the independence 
of one of the republics of the glorious con- 
stellation of Washington, Bolivar, and Marti. 
Confronted with the grave disequilibrium of 
other continents because of the reign of ide- 
ologies which deny the right to independence 
of the small or weak nations, and which are 
proof of the decadence of cultures that were 
at one time examples of human greatness 
and progress, the Western Hemisphere shows 
a profound unity which is eloquent proof of 
social cooperation, of collective fraternity, or 
mutual and reciprocal friendship and collabo- 
ration to achieve together the progress of 
civilization. 

May the Almighty continue to bestow upon 
our peoples the creative and fruitful ideas 
of fraternity and equality so that even 
through the most difficult, darkest, and dan- 
gerous moments of the history of today, 
America shall continue to be the forum of 
right and unconquerable rampart of liberty. 





The Gasoline Tax 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ELLISON D. SMITH 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 





Friday, August 15 (legislative day of 
Thursday, August 14), 1941 


STATEMENT BY H. V. DANIEL 


Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
by H. V. Daniel on the gasoline tax. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 


THE GASOLINE TAX THE MOST BURDENSOME 
BORNE BY ANY NECESSITY 


(Statement by H. V. Daniel) 


The tax burden of the American people 
is becoming increasingly more imposing. 
Accordingly it becomes more and more im- 
perative that specific tax measures be sound 
and equitable. The desire for sound tax 
policy, for example, should overrule any 
tendency to increase the rates of certain 
existing taxes simply because they have 
proven to be good revenue producers. 

Last year, during 1940, the taxes levied on 
the sale of gasoline produced 1 out of every 
11 tax dollars collected by all the taxing 
jurisdictions in this country. The aggre- 
gate tax revenue collected by all these gov- 
ernmental units amounted to $12,756,000,- 
000—exclusive of pay-rol] payments for so- 
cial security. Of that amount, $1,155,000,000 
represented Federal, State, and local taxes on 
gasoline sales. 

It must be remembered that more than 
180,000 governmental units in this country 
exercise the sovereign right to tax the citizen, 
his properties, and his income. It must be 
remembered, too, that these taxing jurisdic- 
tions impose a great variety of taxes of every 
nature. Then it is significant that the single 
tax on gasoline produced nearly 10 percent 
of all governmental tax revenue in 1940. 

Because the gasoline tax has proved to be 
such a dependable producer of revenue, pub- 
lic administrators repeatedly have tapped 
this tax source as a matter of expedience 
with very little consideration for tax justice. 
The result is that today the Federal Govern- 
ment collects a gasoline tax at the rate of 14 
cents a gallon, all the States tax gasoline at 
rates ranging to 7 cents a gallon, and the 
counties and municipalities of certain States 
also levy their own gasoline taxes at rates 
as high as 3 cents a gallon. In some locali- 
ties in Mississippi and Alabama the com- 
bined taxes on gasoline total 101% cents a 
gallon. 

With the 50-percent increase in rate enact- 
ed by the Revenue Act of 1940, the Federal 
gasoline tax now costs consumers of gasoline 
approximately $343,000,000 annually. In view 
o: the fact that greater amounts of Federal 
revenue are derived from tobacco and liquor 
taxes, it may appear that the Federal gaso- 
line tax could be increased without impos- 
ing an unreasonable burden on gasoline con- 
sumers. Such a viewpoint, however, over- 
looks the degree to which gasoline is taxed 
by State and local governments. 

Before the loan of petroleum tankers to 
nations overseas made necessary a campaign 
to curtail the consumption of gasoline in the 
more populous Eastern States, tax authori- 
ties predicted that State gasoline tax reve- 
nues for the year 1941 would cost consumers 
more than $900,000,000. Consequently, when 
proposals are made to increase further the 
Federal gasoline tax rate, it must be remem- 
bered that the State gasoline tax burden 
alone normally approaches $1,000,000,000. 
The Federal and State gasoline taxes together 
already represent a most burdensome penalty 
on gasoline consumers. 

That the taxation of gasoline is primarily 
a State tax field also should be remembered. 
The gasoline tax was originated by the States, 
and each of the States now has come to rely 
heavily on this impost. Some States de- 
pend on it for half their revenue. It is well 
known that the gasoline tax most properly 
should be used as a “benefit tax” for financ- 
ing highway construction and maintenance. 
Since the provision of highways still is pri- 
marily a State function, the continued and 
successful use of the gasoline tax by the 
States should not be jeopardized by an excese 
Sive duplicating Federal gasoline tax rate. 
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Recognition must also be given to the fact 
that gasoline, tobacco, and alcoholic bever- 
ages differ basically as consumer goods. The 
consumption of tobacco and alcoholic bev- 
erages represents nonessential consumption; 
many would call it socially undesirable con- 
sumption. The consumption of gasoline, 
however, represents the consumption of a 
necessity fundamental to our national econ- 
omy. Of this adequate evidence was pre- 
sented to the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. No grounds exist, therefore, for a 
comparison of the relative excise tax burden 
on the consumers of gasoline and the con- 
sumers of alcoholic beverages and tobacco. 

The consumption of gasoline nevertheless 
is taxed more heavily than the consumption 
of any other necessity. At the present time 
Federal, State, and local gasoline taxes— 
averaged for 50 representative cities through- 
out the Nation—represent a special sales tax 
of 47 percent on the price of the commodity. 
A comparably severe rate on any other neces- 
sity cannot be found. 

Evidence of the severity of gasoline tax 
rates is the fact that the Federal gasoline tax 
alone provides the Federal Treasury with 14 
percent of all Federal excise tax collections. 
Of the $2,491,530,000 collected from all Fed- 
eral excise taxes during the fiscal year 1941, 
$343,000,000 represent collections from the 
Federal tax on gasoline. Certainly the con- 
sumers of this single necessity—gasoline— 
already are more than paying their share. 

With the increasing necessity for impos- 
ing sound and equitable taxes, serious con- 
sideration should be given to the special bur- 
den of taxation which the consumers of 
gasoline now bear. Possibly too much em- 
phasis is being placed on all excise taxes in 
the rapidly changing Federal fiscal structure. 
Although an increase in the rate of any ex- 
cise tax may not appear unreasonable in it- 
self, the accumulation of the small and 
seemingly reasonable increases eventually re- 
sults in a top-heavy and disproportionately 
burdensome tax system. 





Draft Vote Political Gamble 
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OF 


HON. JAMES M. TUNNELL 
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IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 





Friday, August 15 (legislative day of 
Thursday, August 14), 1941 





ARTICLE BY DAVID LAWRENCE 





Mr. TUNNELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
by David Lawrence which appeared in 
the Washington Evening Star of August 
14, 1941, entitled “Draft Vote Political 
Gamble.” 

There being no objection the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Evering Star of 

August 14 1941] 
DraFrr VOTE POLITICAL GAMBLE 
(By David Lawrence) 
1942 ELFCTIONS MAY TELL HOW CITIZENS REGARD 
HOUSE ACTION 

The biggest political gamble of a decade 

was taken by Members of the House of Rep- 


resentatives in their vote on the extension of 
the term of military service for the drafted 
troops 


The Democratic Party, by a vote of 182 to 
65, voted to extend the term of service by 18 
months, while the Republican Party voted, 
133 to 21, against the measure. Which will 
prove to have been the better vote when the 
November 1942 congressional elections are 
held? 

While politics was rarely mentioned in the 
debate, it was in the background of the 
House voting. For obvious threats from con- 
stituents that they would take reprisals at 
the polls were clearly present, either by let- 
ters from back home or through the pressure 
of the organizations which lobbied for or 
against the proposal. 

Broadly speaking, the Republican vote may 
prove to have been the more dangerous, espe- 
cially if the Nation is at war or if the present 
emergency continues beyond November 1942. 
Clearly, the Democratic Party will seek the 
support of independents in the electorate on 
the ground that the Republican Party is an 
obstructionist party and cannot be counted 
on to defend the Nation, even when the lead- 
ing military experts of the Government call 
for action to preserve the safety of the 
Republic. 

But if the war emergency has passed, the 
Republican stump speakers will expect the 
reaction of the country to be one of indiffer- 
ence to the congressional voting on such 
questions as draft extension. Other issues 
relating to reconstruction or the return of 
power to the people may be more influential 
in the voters’ minds. 


ALMOST SOLID OPPOSITION 


So if one believes that the war will be over 
by November 1942, the Republicans will have 
taken little risk. If it isn’t over, the Repub- 
lican Party may face an annihilating defeat 
at the polls. There will be sections of the 
country, such as the Middle West, where iso- 
lationist sentiment is strong and some Re- 
publicans will benefit by that attitude, but 
in the main, with the Nation all out for the 
defense program and possibly for war, in No- 
vember 1942, the Democrats will naturally 
seek to make a clean sweep for their party 
on the ground that divided counsels and 
obstruction are dangerous to the successful 
prosecution of the then existing program. 

The Republican Party has consistently 
voted against the President’s foreign policy 
ever since the outbreak of the war in Sep- 
tember 1939. At a time when partisanship 
is supposed to be eliminated, the Republicans 
voted almost as solidly on foreign policy as 
on domestic questions. Though claiming to 
be in favor of national defense to the utter- 
most, the Republicans have failed to uphold 
the War Department in its vehement plea for 
draft extension and have endeavored to over- 
ride the wishes of the military authorities. 

There were some Democrats, too, who voted 
against the administration, but they repre- 
sent a minority of the party, whereas the 
Republican Party threw the bulk of its 
strength—more than 80 percent—against the 
War Department’s recommendations. 

It will be contended, and plausibly, too, 
that without the 21 Republican votes cast in 
favor of draft extension the measure would 
have been lost, so that a certain amount of 
credit is due the 21 Republicans. But when 
it comes to an appraisal of what the party 
as a whole did, the 133 votes against the 
measure out of a total of 154 Republicans 
voting will be used impressively against the 
Republicans on the stump to bolster the 
charge that tne Republican Party could not 
be trusted with full power in both Houses 
and thet a vote for the Republican Party in 
the congressional elections may be a vote for 
chaos and division at a time of international 
crisis. 
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GAMBLING ASPECTS OF VOTE 

The Republicans would try through their 
spokesmen and leaders to claim they would 
support the Government in its national de- 
ts will point 
only on the draft 
on arms-embargo repeal and on 
and-lease bill in the House, as 
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of 
been talked about in the Capitol corridors 
and may account for the large record vote cast 
against the 18 months’ proposal, which many 
Members really thought would be defeated 
and then restored in the conference commit- 
tee. The administration, however, took no 
chances and rallied its forces to win. Had 


any concrete issue relating to the emergency, 
but merely reflects the domestic politics of the 
draft and a bet that in November 1942 the war 
will be over or that the issue will have been 
superseded by other issues far more con- 
trolling in the voters’ minds. 





The Agricultural Situation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. STEPHEN PACE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 15, 1941 


Mr. PACE. Mr. Speaker, before the 
House adjourns today we wiil have com- 
pleted consideration of all defense, emer- 
gency, and other necessary legislation 
pending before the Congress. As I un- 
derstand, it is your intention to order a 
recess for 2 or 3 weeks, in order that you 
and the other Members of the House 
may get away for a few days and have a 
much-needed rest. The past 8 months 
have been a very trying pericd for every 
Member of Congress physically, mentally, 
and spiritually, and I am sure that this 
short vacation will prove helpful to every- 
one. 

















We will all go home with much con- 
cern over the international situation and 
the future security and welfare of our 
own Nation. No doubt it will prove help- 
ful to ail of us to get away from this scene 
of tense action, make a quiet study and 
summary of the conditions today and the 
problems which may soon face us. . 

On the other hand, there has never 
been a time when I could return to my 
district with as much satisfaction from 
the standpoint of our agricultural prob- 
lems. While the reports come to me that 
crops are not so good, for which certainly 
no one can hold Congress responsible, 
yet the returns from the sale of farm 
commodities are certainly much im- 
proved since this Congress convened on 
January third. No fair mind can doubt, 
Mr. Speaker, that the actions taken by 
the present Congress have contributed in 
large measure to the improvement in 
price of farm commodities. 

Let us take for example the four great 
crops in which my State is particularly 
interested, cotton, wheat, peanuts, and 
tobacco. 

On August 1, the beginning of the 
current season, we had on hand 10,600,000 
bales of American cotton. We are now 
gathering another crop which is esti- 
mated to total 10,800,000 bales, giving us 
a total present supply of about 21,500,000 
bales of cotton. With our exports down 
to around only 1,000,000 bales per year, 
this means that we have in the ware- 
houses and in the fields more than twice 
as much cotton as can possibly be sold or 
disposed of during the year. Ordinarily 
this would mean that cotton would bring 
only between 8 and 10 cents per pound, 
due to the enormous surplus on hand and 
yet today cotton is selling around the 
parity price of 16.49 cents per pound. At 
the same time, Indian cotton at Bombay 
is selling at 842 cents and Brizilian cot- 
ton at Sao Paulo is selling for 8 cents. 
This shows conclusively, Mr. Speaker, 
that with a world price around 8 cents 
per pound, with more than a 2-year sup- 
ply on hand, the only thing that is hold- 
ing American cotton around parity is the 
cotton program enacted by Congress. 

The same can be said of wheat. At 
the beginning of the season we had on 
hand a surplus of about 400,000,000 bush- 
els of wheat. This year we are making 
an enormous crop, now estimated at 
950,000,000 bushels of wheat. The most 
wheat we can possibly consume is about 
750,000,000 bushels, which, like cotton, 
gives us about a 2-year supply or an 
enormous surplus. About the same con- 
dition exists in Canada, where they have 
an enormous surplus. While Canadian 


wheat and Australian wheat and wheat 
produced in Argentina is bringing from 
40 to 52 cents per bushel, our own wheat 
is selling between 90 cents and $1 per 
bushel. 

What about tobacco? All the reports 
show a good crop this year. 


The Com- 
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modity Credit Corporation now holds 
about 360,000,000 pounds of flue-cured 
tobacco from the 1939 and 1940 crops. 
Yet reports come to me indicating that 


the Georgia crop of tobacco, which is now. 


going to market, is bringing an average 
price of around 25 cents per pound and 
the best grades are being sold at from 35 
to 50 cents per pound. The present par- 
ity price on flue-cured tobacco is 22 cents 
per pound, and I am dciighted with the 
price being received by the Georgia pro- 
ducers, notwithstanding the size of the 
crop and the large surplus which the 
Government has in storage. I just 
wonder, Mr. Speaker, what the situation 
would be without the legislation enacted 
by Congress. 

Now, as to peanuts, present indications 
are that we will have a yield for the 
edible trade—that is, peanuts grown on 
the allotted acreage—of around 650,000 
tons, with prospects of consumption by 
the edible trade of between 400,000 and 
500,000 tons. In spite of this surplus and 
after weeks of effort, we have gotten the 
Secretary of Agriculture to peg the price 
of peanuts at $90 per ton. While I urged 
and insisted that the price should he 
pegged at at least $100, it is very gratify- 
ing to me to know that the peanut pro- 
ducers of my State are assured a reason- 
able price on the peanuts grown on their 
allotted acreage. For the peanuts grown 
for oil, in excess of the allotment, present 
indications are that we should be able to 
maintain an oil price of at least between 
10 and 12 cents per pound, giving oil 
peanuts a market at between $70 and $80 
per ton. 

It was only a few weeks ago that my 
committee had before it a bill to make 
some minor changes in the law for wheat 
and corn. It was this bill which we 
amended, as to loans on farm commodi- 
ties, that brought about the present law 
making mandatory a loan of 85 percent 
on the five basic commodities. It is this 
law more than anything else that is bring- 
ing to the American farmer today a better 
price for his crops, far above the world 
price. We now intend to ask the Con- 
gress to continue this 85-percent loan 
provision for several more years and I 
hope that it can be made permanent. In 
addition this Congress has appropriated 
$500,000,009 for soil benefit payments and 
an additional $200,000,000 for parity pay- 
ments. This loan provision and these 
appropriations absolutely insure at least 
parity prices for the five basic commodi- 
ties. 

So, Mr. Speaker, I will start home to- 
morrow feeling much better over the 
situation with regard to those who toil 
from daylight to dark to produce the food 
and fiber to feed and clothe this Nation. 
We must continue our efforts until the 
farmer realizes, not only parity prices, 
but parity income and a fair share of the 
national income of the Nation. 
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Ceremonies Incident to Conferring Degree 
on Col. Raymond Robins by University 
of Florida 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 





Friday, August 15 (legislative day of 
Thursday, August 14), 1941 





ARTICLE FROM THE BROOKSVILLE (FLA.) 
JOURNAL 





Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have incorporated 
in the Appendix of the Rrecorp a descrip- 
tion of ceremonies in which the honorary 
degree of doctor of laws was conferred 
on Col. Raymond Robins, a distinguished 
American, at Chinsegut Hill, Fla., on 
June 6, 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Brooksville (Fla.) Journal cf June 
12, 1941] 


UIIIVERSITY OF FLORIDA BESTOWS DEGREE ON 
COLONEL ROBINS—-HONOR CONFERRED BY PRES- 
IDENT JOHN J. TIGERT AT CHINSEGUT HILL 


The University of Florida conferred upon 
Col. Raymond Robins the honorary degree of 
doctor of laws, June 6; and in so doing, 
also honored itself, according to expressed 
views of spokesmen for the university and a 
host of friends and admirers of Colonel 
Robins all over the country. 

The impressive ceremony, the first ever 
given in absentia by the university, was con- 
ducted on the lawn of Colonel and Mrs. 
Robins’ home, Chinsegut Hill, under the 
spreading limbs of the Altar Oak, a huge old 
live oak tree. Dr. John J. Tigert, president, 
in the regalia of a Rhodes scholar, and Dr. 
Wilmon Newell, provost of agriculture, also 
in cap and gown, officiated, in the presence 
of six members of the university faculty all 
in caps and gowns and colorful stoles. The 
audience of about 80 persons included polit- 
ical and educational leaders of Hernando 
County and a number of intimate friends 
from far and near in the State. 

In his citation, Dr. Tigert called Colonel 
Robins among other things a leading pro- 
tagonist of peace among the nations and an 
earnest evangel of the Christian way of life, 
especially among college men and women. 
He said, “One of the first conspicuous figures 
in political liberalism of our day, you have 
championed many worthy causes, not the 
least of which has been your effort to pro- 
mote the economic and agricultural develop- 
ment of your adopted State. You have ex- 
plored well-nigh every path of service.” At 
the end, “For these distinguished achieve- 
ments, we salute you and recognize you as 
one of the leading citizens of our country 
today.” 

Dr. Newell, in presenting the recipient to 
Dr. Tigert for the honorary degree, said he 
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felt he was honoring the University of Florida, 
and then gave a brief biography of the 
candidate. 

At high points in the ceremony the audi- 
ence applauded with enthusiasm. It was a 
far cry from the days when the Seminole 
. Indians used the old hilltop to signal mes- 
sages to each other in the language of smoke. 
A place of ordered but natural beauty, it 
looked out on far blue space where vistas had 
been cut among the trees with spectacular 
effect. Chinsegut Hill Sanctuary had be- 
come reality from a boyhood dream of the 
Colonel’s—dedicated to the threefold pur- 
poses of a forest reserve, a wildlife refuge, 
and an experim@t station to work cut in all 
future years the conservation of natural re- 
sources, and the development of better breeds 
and seeds and methods of culture for the 
farmer and stockman, all under ownership 
and direction of the Federal Government and 
the agricultural college of the University of 
Florida, cooperating in the great venture. 
Mr. W. F. Ward, superintendent of Chinsegut 
Hill Sanctuary, appeared in cap and gown as 
a member of the agricultural college faculty. 
(As is well known, Colonel and Mrs. Robins 
in 1932 donated their 2,082-acre estate to the 
Government for exploitation in behalf of this 
county, the State, and the Nation.) 

When he had donned his stole, Colonel 
Robins, an able interpreter of wor!d affairs, 
made his response. He said he would rather 
have an honorary degree from the University 
of Florida than from any other institution of 
learning. And he challenged the university, 
along with other universities in the country, 
to lead the coming new birth of freedom by 
establishing groups on the following sub- 
jects: Reconstruction After the War; Freedom 
of Retigicn; Social Control of Government by 
Self-Government—That Is, Democracy; Free- 
dom in Scientific Research and Demonstra- 
tion; Industrial Freedom, Wherein We 
Throw Off the “Isms,” Ideologies, and Revo- 
lutionary Dogmas of the Old World and Em- 
brace the American Way of Life; and Out- 
lawry of War, to Abolish the War System 
of the Ages. Educational leaders should let 
us know why we, the upholders of democ- 
racy, believe in what we are doing. 

First, though, Colonel Robins said we must 
win this war—and we will win it. Then we 
must make war illegal, a crime, and must seek 
to unite all nonaggressor nations in support 
ot any nation that is attacked. For war has 
grown more destructive and more costly, and 
has become national and international! sui- 
cide, a threat to civilization itself. He said he 
would like to see all State universities form 
the above-mentioned groups, with Florida 
leading, particularly because such educa- 
tional institutions are made possible and 
maintained by taxpayers of the country. and 
are thereby obligated as well as privileged to 
seek to work out answers to problems in these 
chaotic times. 

From his wheelchair Colonel Robins said 
fervently, “I would rather be alive in this 
great hour than at any time in the last 1,000 
years.” For he thinks these are great, if 
disturbing times. He discussed at some 
length the address of Robert H. Jackson, 
Attorney General of the United States, at 
the first conference of the Inter-American 
Bar Association, in Habana, Cuba, in March 
of this year. 

One of the strong statements of the address 
was: “We are haunted by the greatest un- 
finished task of civilization, which is to cre- 
at2 a just and peaceful international order.” 
Legal process is the only practical alternative 
to force. Another telling declaration was: 
“The Kellogg-Briand Treaty for renunciation 
of war as an instrument of policy, and the 
Argentine Antiwar Treaty, swept away the 
nineteenth-century basis for contending that 
all wars are alike, and all warriors entitled to 
like treatment, and this adoption in our 

time of a discriminating attitude toward 
warring states is really a return to earlier 
and more healthy precepts.” 





(Attorney General Jackson, addressing 
representatives of all 22 South American 
republics, made the Kellogg-Briand tract the 
basis of reconstruction after the war, when 
new freedoms will be added to old freedoms 
we must preserve.) 

Colonel Robins concluded his talk with a 
tribute to Christianity, the vitalizing force of 
the world, without which the human spirit 
has no dignity and the word “democracy” 
has no meaning. 

Colonei Robins, one of the State’s most 
distinguishd residents, received the degree of 
Bachelor of Laws from Columbia University 
in 1896. In 1923, the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Laws was conferred upon him by 
Hillsdale College. On the advent of his re- 
cent recognition by the University of Florida, 
he received letters and telegrams from many 
distinguished friends, including Cabinet 
members and under secretaries in Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Among many prominent Floridians attend- 
ing the ceremony were Dr. Roy B. Guild, exec- 
utive secretary of the Men and Religion For- 
ward Movement, for which Colonel Robins 
was once world iecturer, and Mrs. Guild, now 
of Winter Park; Dr. W. M. Rowlett, Dr. F. L. 
Adams, and Mrs. R. A. Ellis, Tampa; Judge 
F. R. Hocker, of this judicial district; and 
Ex-Mayor Jake Gerig, of Ocala; and many 
others. Miss Mary E. Dreier, of New York, 
sister of Mrs. Robins, came down from Maine 
for the event. 

Colonel and Mrs. Robins were hosts to the 
assembled guests at a beautifully appointed 
luncheon following the activities of the 
morning. Tables were arranged in living 
room, dining room, and solarium, and flowers 
were used from the Chinsegut gardens, now 
in their fuli glory of summer blooms. The 
affair will be a lasting memory to those priv- 
ileged to be present. 





Criticism of Votes Against Draft 
Extension 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH F. GUFFEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 15 (legislative day of 
Thursday, August 14), 1941 





ARTICLE BY GOULD LINCOLN 





Mr. GUFFEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an article appearing in the 
Washington Evening Star of yesterday, 
written by the well-known, able, and 
fair-minded politica] writer, Mr. Gould 
Lincoln. The article, appearing in the 
column The Political Mill, is entitled 
“Republicans Criticized for Playing Pol- 
itics in Voting Against Draft Extension.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

[From The Washington Evening Star of 

August 14, 1941] 

THE POLITICAL MILL—REPUBLICANS CRITICIZED 
FOR PLAYING POLITICS IN VOTING AGAINST 
DraFt EXTENSION 

(By Gould Lincoln) 

G. O. P. in this year 1941 stands for grand 
old politics. The Republican party in Con- 
gress is making a sorry record as the Nation 
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opposed it would have been holding the bag. 
They would have been on a hot spot. 


have been that the United States, preaching 
so greatly about the defense of the Western 
Hemisphere, had no serious intention of go- 
ing through with hemisphere defense. 

Here was no question of entrance of the 
United States into the wars in Europe and in 
Asia. Here was only a question of adequate 
national defense, and the great majority of 
the Republicans in the House, under Repub- 
lican leadership, turned their backs squarely 
on the measure. Gen. George C. Marshall 
had testified that unless the draftees and 
National Guard men and Reservists were 
retained in the service two-thirds of the 
American Army would have been demobil- 
ized. This is no joking matter, with the 
country threatened from both the East and 
the West. The Republicans knew, or should 
have known, that Japan is so moving in the 
Far East as to become mote and more of a 
menace to this country and its interest. 
They should have known that Nazi Germany 
is driving ever westward, and has forced the 
present French Government into a new decla- 
ration of “collaboration,” which means, in 
all probability, that the Nazis will get naval 
and air bases in Dakar—that part of Africa 
nearest the Western Hemisphere. Yet they 
stuck to their opposition to retaining the 
Army intact—an army that is still only par- 
tially trained. Either they were dumb or 
worse. 

TIM FOR UNITY 


If ever there was a period in the history of 
the United States when politics in interna- 
tional affairs should be absent, this is the 
period. If ever there was a period when 
every step looking to adequate national de- 
fense should be taken, this is it. For any 
political party, under such circumstances, to 
deliberately cast its votes in opposition to a 
national-defense measure is inexcusable. It 
may think that it is laying up treasures in 
heaven, for the future—such as public resent- 
ment against heavy taxes and against reten- 
tion of men in military life. It may even 
realize on these issues at some later election. 
But it certainly was not thinking of the safety 
of this country, nor of its real interest at this 
time. 

Specious arguments were advanced by op- 
ponents of the bill, arguments that to keep 
the draftees beyond a year would be in viola- 
tion of a pledge contained in the original 
Draft Act. The act contains no such pledge. 
The most cursory reading of the law shows 
that Congress clearly said that if the national 
interest was imperiled, Congress, by so saying, 
could authorize the President to keep the 
draftees in service indefinitely. The argu- 
ment was made, too, that if the Army was 











kept intact, it would be a clear indication 
that this country was preparing to enter the 
European war. Nothing of the kind. For 
nearly 2 years these Republican leaders have 
been insisting that the present administra- 
tion was doing its best to drag the country 
into war. The proof of any pudding is in the 
eating. The country is not at war, but it 
certainly is better prepared than it was to 
face any attack that is made against it. 

Sixty-five Democrats joined the Repub- 
licans in voting against the service extension 
bill. They, too, must bear the blame of the 
big vote which was cast in opposition. But 
the Democratic Party generally and its lead- 
ership staunchly supported the measure. 
When the vote was announced it showed that 
182 Democrats voted for the bill 


BLACK SPOT ON ESCUTCHEON 


The Republicans not only voted against any 
extension of the period of military service. 
They also voted against removing the limita- 
tion of 900,000 placed on the number of 
draftees who may be taken into the service at 
any one time. The Army at present has some- 
thing less than 1,500,000 men. If the full 
number of draftees under the 900,000 limita- 
tion were taken into the service, it would have 
less than 1,800,000. Considering the size of 
the armies which are mobilized in the Axis 
nations, this is < ridiculously small number 
if this country is to be called upon to defend 
not only the American people but also the 
Western Hemisphere. The Republican lead- 
ership has not yet declared itself opposed to 
the defense of the Western Hemisphere—to 
an abrogation of the Monroe Doctrine. It 
might as well have done so, however, as to 
join in the attack against a larger Army 

True, this country is not yet at war nor has 
the Western Hemisphere yet been attacked. 
The Republicans doubtless will say that if 
war comes they will quickly support measures 
to enlarge the military forces. Soldiers are 
not made in a day, or a month, or even a year. 
Not in these days of warfare, with modern 
weapons. Preparations that are made too late 
are as bad or worse than making no prepara- 
tions at all. 

Maybe the Republican Party will garner 
votes in the congressional elections next year 
because of its stand in Congress on this de- 
fense measure, although that is still doubtful. 
But whether they do or not, its representa- 
tives have left a black spot on the party’s 
escutcheon. 





Mississippi 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JAMES 0. EASTLAND 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 15 (legislative day of 
Thursday, August 14), 1941 


POEM BY HERBERT B. ALLEN 





Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REecorp a poem en- 
titled “Mississippi” by Herbert B. Allen, 
editor of the Grenada County (Miss.) 
Weekly. 

There being no objection, the poem 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


(By Herbert B. Allen, Grenada County, Miss., 
Weekly) 

Down by the Yalobusha, 
Where magnolias shade the lawn; 

The bobwhites call each evening, 
And the mockingbirds at dawn. 

There flowers bright and fragrant, 
All the gardens glorify; 

And gorgeous sunsets introduce 
The night's majestic sky. 

The folks all speak in accents soft 
And pleasing to the ear; 

They grip my hand in friendship, 
And revere traditions dear. 

Grand melodies in choral tones, 
Sung by familiar faces, 

Accompany sermons by my friends, 
Exhorting Christian graces. 


The fragrance of young chicken, 
Fried with artistry and skill, 

Combines with good, hot cornbread 
In a rhapsody to thrill. 


The spirit of the old deep South 
Lends dignity to life; 

A haven from confusion 
In a world so torn by strife. 


So now to pack my other shirt 
And don my gayest tie; 

Treat my good Chrysler to some gas— 
Then to the North, “Good-hye”! 





The Roosevelt-Churchill Joint Declaration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HENRIK SHIPSTEAD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 15 (legislative day of 
Thursday, August 14), 1941 


ARTICLE BY LUDWELL DENNY 





Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an excellent statement and 
analysis of the Roosevelt-Churchill joint 
declaration, written by Mr, Ludwell 
Denny and published in the Washington 
Daily News of today. The statement sets 
forth the implications and the possible 
consequences of the meeting of the two 
distinguished gentlemen and of their 
statement. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Daily News of August 
15, 1941] 
F. D. Lacks Power To Errsct Srcuriry Aims 
(By Ludwell Denny) 

An Anglo-American alliance to defeat Hit- 
ler, followed by an Anglo-American armed 
peace for world freedom and economic se- 
curity, is the essence of the Roosevelt- 
Churchill joint declaration. 

The announced aim to defeat Hitler, and 
the secret agreements on how to do that 
necessary job, are much more important than 
the generalized peace program. Like po- 
litical platforms, official peace programs never 
have been faithfully observed by the victors. 

Neither Mr. Roosevelt nor Mr. Churchill, 
with all their great powers, has authority to 
commit the United States or the British Em- 
pire to the basic political and economic 
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changes involved in their joint pledges. Such 

authority exists only in Congress, as restricted 

by the Constitution, and in Parliament—not 

to mention the Dominion parliaments. 
CONGRESS LIKELY TO BALK 

On the basis of past performance, there is 
no reason to believe that Congress will con- 
sent to the kind of American participation in 
world responsibilities contained in the 
Roosevelt declaration, or that Congress will 
reverse the tariff, monetary, and other eco- 
nomic policies which have helped to prevent 
the proposed equality in trade and raw 
materials. 

Nor is there any evidence that the British 
Parliament and British capital would be 
quicker than the American Congress and 
capital to relinquish their present Anglo- 
American monopoly or semimonopoly on most 
of the world’s strategic raw materials, trade 
routes, markets, credit, and gold. 

The Roosevelt-Churchill desire for inter- 
national economic equality is no more defi- 
nite than the forgotten No. 3 of Wilscn’s 14 
points for “the removal, so far as possible, 
of all economic barriers and the establish- 
ment of an equality of trade conditions.” 
Such Anglo-American barriers are much 
higher under Roosevelt and Churchill than 
those which the Wilson peace failed to 
destroy. 

STRONG POINTS LACKING 

The territorial and colonial pledges which 
made the Wilson Points the most powerful 
propaganda of the last war are lacking in 
the Roosevelt-Churchill statement. It is lim- 
ited to the generalization that they seek no 
territorial aggrandizement, and “desire to see 
no territorial changes that do not accord with 
the freely expressed wishes of the peoples 
concerned.” 

It could not be specific on territory, as 
Wilson was, because Britain may need to 
make secret territorial deals to pry away some 
of Germany’s allies or to hold her own. Hence 
only Nazi tyranny is named. For the same 
reason Mr. Churchill could rot agree to “the 
open covenants, openly arrived at,” which 
made No. i of Wilson’s 14 points so popular 
with the people. 

Nor could Mr. Churchill be expected to 
mention, much less have authority to pledge, 
freedom for colonial peoples. 

REPEATS MAJOR BLUNDER 

But, since the exiled governments of Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, and others are 
part of the present British alliance, it was 
necessary for yesterday’s declaration to in- 
clude a “wish to see sovereign right and self- 
government restored to those who have been 
forcibly deprived of them.” 

Although this seems natural enough, it 
underwrites the major blunder of the Wil- 
sonian program as demonstrated by experi- 
ence—the division of Europe into many smal! 
sovereign states, which multiplied political 
conflicts, trade barriers, economic chaos, and 
minority problems. Mr. Wilson hoped to con- 
trol these obvious evils, which cause wars, by 
the unity and regulatory powers of a League 
of Nations. 

Trerein is the vast difference between the 
entire Wilson plan and the entire Roosevelt- 
Churchill plan. The essence of any peace 
plan is this: Who is going to enforce it—who 
will be judge and police? The two general 
alternatives are some kind of superstate, or 
the victors. The Versailles Peace provided 
the League, in name, but a victor’s control in 
fact, because the victors ran the League and 
had the guns. 


BETTER THAN VERSAILLES 

The Roosevelt-Churchill declaration is 
more honest than the Versailles Treaty, which 
disarmed the vanquished in order to disarm 
the victors—but never did the latter. The 


present plan is to disarm “nations which 
threaten or may threaten, aggression”—with 
America and Britain the judges, apparently, 
since nobody else is mentioned—pending 
some indefinite and unspecified “permanent 
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system of general security.” As for “peace- 
loving people,” Britain and America will aid 
any “practicable measures” to “lighten” 
armaments. 

Perhaps Mr. Roosevelt and Mr, Churchill 
would prefer an international organization 
as guardian of world peace, protector of free- 
dom, and provider of prosperity, rather than 
assuming that Anglo-American victors and 
their associates would be equal to such re- 
~ponsibilities or capable of achieving such 
a millenium. A pax Anglo-Americana would 
be heaven compared to Nazi slavery. But 
they know that many neutral nations, no less 
than enemy nations and colonial peoples, 
distrust Anglo-American power. 

But Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill can- 
not be blamed for failing to pledge the al- 
ternative of an international organization, 
when a majority of the American Congress 
and public apparently are opposed. Thus 
many of the inconsistencies, evasions, and 
inadequacies of the Roosevelt-Churchill dec- 
laration are more inherent in existing in- 
ternational chaos and domestic prejudices 
than representative of the statesmanship of 
its authors. 





Morals Versus Health of the Men in 
the Camps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DAVID I. WALSH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 15 (legislative day of 
Thursday, August 14), 1941 


ARTICLE BY PAUL L. BLAKELY, 8. J. 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. President the influ- 
ential Catholic weekly America Las given 
study and publicity to conditions in the 
Army camps, particularly the importance 
of maintaining moral standards. Rev. 
Francis X. Talbot, S. J., editor of Amer- 
ica, writes me suggesting that an article 
by Rev. Paul L. Blakely, S. J., entitled 
“Morals Versus Health of the Men in the 
Camps” be inserted in the CoNGRES- 
SIONAL ReEcorD. In his letter he states: 

These statements treat of a very delicate 
topic but one that is tremendously impor- 
tant for the protection of the young men in 
the camps. I decided to open the topic only 
after consultation with the responsible au- 
thorities. It is hoped that the matter may 
be taken up in the Senate and the House 
and that some action may be secured from 
the authorities. 


I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle be printed in the Appendix of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From America of August 1941] 


MORALS VERSUS HEALTH OF THE MEN IN THE 
CAMPS 
(By Paul L. Blakely, S. J.) 

In an editorial published last week under 
the heading “Protected camp immorality,” 
this review directed attention to an Army 
practice which is causing much uneasiness 
to thousands of American fathers and 
mothers. The editorial was written under 
a gr. ve sense of duty. No decent man cares 
to mention this immoral Army practice, still 


less to discuss it. But in this case silence 
is not a virtue but vicious cowardice. 

Not parents alone but all of us want our 
young men to come back to-us improved— 
physically, mentally, and morally. We are 
eager to support any movement which can 
help these young men to make their months 
of service a period in which they will not 
sink in the moral scale but rise. For this 
very reason we feel obliged to protest any 
military regulation which can lead the young 
soldier to conclude that sexual immorality 
does not matter much provided that me- 
chanical and chemical means are taken to 
avoid the diseases which commonly follow 
promiscuity. And it seems to me that some 
at least among the young recruits will reach 
exactly that conclusion, if the Army con- 
tinues to hand out to them “practical me- 
chanical protection against venereal infec- 
tion” and to erect prophylactic stations open 
to them at all hours of the day and night. 

Most of us know by heart the reasons which 
have been alleged for the course made man- 
datory by the Army regulations. Despite all 
that can be said by the officers, including the 
chaplain, some of the men. it is argued, are 
going to expose themselves te infection. This 
is regrettable, of course, but they say they 
can keep a bad matter from getting worse by 
providing, first, a mechanical protective de- 
vice; and next, a place in which the man who 
has run the risk of disease can be aided. 
With this man’s morals, they claim they have 
no direct concern, but what can be done to 
keep down the incidence of infection, will be 
done. 

It is quite obvious that these Army regula- 
tions do not take morals into account. If 
they did, they would not prescribe methods 
which, to not a few of the young men, far 
removed from the moral and social restraints 
of home, are a direct incitement to vicious 
courses. 

Let us turn to the Basic Field Manual: 
Military Sanitation and First Aid, published 
last year by order of the Secretary of War. 
There, under the head of control measures, 
we read that all “post exchanges are required 
to stock condoms of approved quality,” and 
that “some one of these (prophylactic tubes) 
will be stocked by the post exchange.” This 
gives us no exalted idea of moral standards 
in our new Army. But that is not all. In 
addition, “the medical department is re- 
sponsible for operating sufficient prophylatic 
stations to serve adequately each command,” 
and at these stations “any soldier may apply 
for treatment regardless of the hour.” Evi- 
dently, the Government is not quite sure 
of the efficacy of its mechanical and prophy- 
lactic devices. 

The psychological effect on the young 
soldier of this elaborate set-up cannot but be 
bad. It conveys, almost irresistibly, the im- 
pressior that the Government expects him 
to induige in riotous courses from time to 
time, and has no objection, provided that 
precautions are taken against disease. 

It is no justification to say that these “pre- 
cautions” are taken in all armies. At least, 
the contention is no stronger than the re- 
joinder that they should be taken in none. 
But our position is that we are unable to 
approve the theory that it is lawful to do 
evil that some good may result. This posi- 
tion was so well explained by the Most Rev- 
erend J. B. Simonds, D. D., archbishop of 
Hobart, Australia, in a public address on 
November 28, 1940, that I am presuming his 
excellency’s permission to quote liberally. 

“I have the unpleasant duty of speaking 
plainly in criticism of the action of our pub- 
lic authorities in sanctioning a regulation 
which cannot fail to have a subversive effect 
on the moral tone of the community. It has 
come as an unpleasant shock to many people 
to learn that contraceptive devices are reg- 
ularly issued to the soldiers of the A. I. F. 
and militia camps of Australia. In Tas- 


mania, public tenders were recently called 
for the wholesale supply of rubber contra- 
ceptives to the military authorities, 


and 
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are rightly solicitous for the physical health 
of the troops, they would be equally solicit- 
ous for the moral health of the youth of the 
country, and would refrain from spending 
the people’s money to provide them with 
incentives to sin. 

“We cheerfully resign ourselves to the op- 
pressive burden of taxation which is imposed 
to carry the present war to a victorious issue. 
But it is a most depressing thing to learn 
that any of the money wrung from the 
people or begged from the poor in war-sav- 
ings, is allocated for purposes of immorality. 

“The religious leaders in the various States 
are doing their best to maintain the spiritual 
and moral standards of the men in uniform. 
Their people have made splendid sacrifices to 
build, equip, and maintain many church huts 
where the spiritual needs of the men can be 
met, and their recreation taken in a clean 
and healthy atmosphere. The Federal Gov- 
ernment has no money with which to assist 
this fine uplifting work, but it does not scru- 
ple to spend the public money to break down 
the moral standards of the youths whom it 
invites or conscripts to defend the ideals of 
the Nation. It is little -vonder that cynicism 
so often greets the assertion that we are 
fighting to uphold the Christian standards of 
life. 

“We Catholics have a clearly defined prin- 
ciple to guide us in judging this action of 
the Government. It is a principle given to 
us by the Holy Spirit through the pen of St. 
Paul, who strongly reprobated the theory that 
we may do evil that some good may result 
(Romans iii: 8). On this principle we must 
take our stand, even though it should prove 
to be as unpalatable to modern paganism as 
St. Paul’s insistence on justice and chastity 
was to the Roman Governor, Felix.” 

I do not see how anyone who respects the 
principles of Christian morality can dissent 
from the views so frankly and bravely stated 
by Archbishop Simonds. It is certainly 
the duty of the Government to take every 
possible precaution to guard the health of 
these young men, but, unless we go all-out 
totalitarian and assert that the Government 
is not bound by any law, it is also obliged to 
do what lies within its province to safeguard 
their morals. When it fails in this impor- 
tant duty, then, as the archbishop says, its 
assertion that it is fighting to uphold the 
Christian standards of life is apt to fall on 
cynical ears. 

It is clear from the Government manual 
from which I have quoted, that the military 
authorities realize the difficulty inherent in 
the age-old problem of keeping an army free 
from venereal disease. Yet it is impossible 
to escape the conclusion, after studying the 
manual, that in the military scheme too 
much reliance is placed on prophylaxis and 
upon mechanical devices, and too little on 
the influence of factors which are of another 
nature. A military observer has recently said 














had provided an immoral and disgr 
plan “of protecting the health of a rela- 
tively small and undisciplined minority.” 
The American military regulations appar- 
ently assume that this plan must be ap- 
Plied to all the.men. 

The sixth chapter of the Basic Field 
Manual ends by prescribing methods which 
can be used whenever an excessively high 
venereal rate is found in a command. Were 
these precautions taken from the beginning, 
the alleged need of mechanical devices in 
this fight against disease would probably dis- 
appear. “Stringent control measures may be 
necessary. These may include all or any part 
of the following: (1) Placing red-light dis- 
tricts and all places selling liquor out of 
bounds. (2) Patrolling of restricted districts 
by military police. (3) Limiting passes to 
4 hours; granting no passes after 9 p. m. 
(4) Classifying passes. (5) Routine bed 
checking.” These regulations, but especially 
the first two, ought to be applied from the 
outset, and enforced consistently, instead of 
being held back until the camp is rotten 
with disease. Military police, properly 
trained, can search out places of evil resort 
ac often as they are reopened in another dis- 
trict, and again put them out of bounds. 
That degree of supervision, surely, should be 
found possible. 

Only a tyro in the knowledge of human 
nature will think that the solution of this 
problem can be easily reached. But it must 
be held for certain that no solution can be 
found in a method which is itself a violation 
of the moral law. When a government dis- 
tributes contraceptives in its military camps, 
it acts on the immoral principle that evil 
may be done for a good end, helps to break 
down the soldier’s moral sense, and, as Arch- 
bishop Simonds has said, engages in a dis- 
graceful business with which no decent gov- 
ernment should be associated. 

Every approach to a solution must be con- 
trolled by moral and religious principles. If 
these principles are held to be of secondary 
importance to the mechanical devices recom- 
mended in the Army regulations, a decrease 
in the incidence of venereal disease may be 
secured, but at the cost of undermining moral 
standards. The Army practice may produce 
healthy animals, but the ideal which we are 
entitled to demand of the Government is the 
soldier who is a Christian gentleman, faith- 
ful to his country, because he is faithful to 
his God. 





No Declaration of War and No 
American Expeditionary Force 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HOLDEN TINKHAM 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 15, 1941 


ARTICLE AND TABLE FROM THE NEW 
YORK SUN 


Mr. TINKHAM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


ReEcorD, I include the following article 
and table from the New York Sun: 


[From the New York Sun of August 14, 1941] 


Votre on Lone Army Service Is ANALYZED— 
Stim RoosevetT Victory May Act as BRAKE 
ON Forreicgn Ponticy—Is SEEN as SIGNIFI- 
CANT—SECOND REBUFF BY HOUSE IN 2 Days 
FoL_tows AcTION ON Drarr Property BILL 


WasHING?ON, August 14-——The skin-of-the- 
teeth victory by which the President won an 
18-month extension in the term of service 
of National Guard men and selectees from 
a reluctant House of Representatives on 
Tuesday, promised today to act as a brake 
upon the rapidly accelerating interventionist 
trend of administration foreign policy. 

Twice in the last 2 days the House has 
flashed the red light of warning squarely in 
the face of the administration leadership as 
it passed upon measures vital to the defense 
program and intimately linked with interna- 
tional policy. 

Yesterday it defeated by a majority of 5 
to 1 the President’s “draft property” bill be- 
cause a number of restrictions upon the Gov- 
ernment, designed to safeguard the rights of 
individual citizens, were deleted by a confer- 
ence committee of the two Houses of Con- 
gress after the House of Representatives had 
inserted them in the legislation. 


SIGNIFICANT BALLOT 


Twenty-four hours earlier an even more 
ominous warning was flashed when the House 
passed by the margin of a single vote the bill 
extending the service of draftees. Widely 
regarded here as the most significant ballot 
which has been taken in either branch of 
Congress this year, the vote on that ques- 
tion kas been carefully tabulated and an- 
alyzed by administration leaders who find 
it in grave cause for concern. 

No issue which has been presented to the 
Congress since the outbreak of the Euro- 
pean war, probably, has effected a more clear- 
cut test of isolationist and interventionist 
sentiment. The administration’s entire 
foreign policy is based on the belief that the 
United States stands in great peril and must 
defend itself now by forestalling future at- 
tack. 

Isolationists on the contrary have con- 
tended that the danger envisioned by the 
President is largely imaginary. 

In the test which took place tn the House 
the advantage lay definitely with the in- 
terventionist elements. General Marshall, 
Chief of Staff, had testified that failure to 
pass the bill would decimate the United 
States Army and destroy its effectiveness for 
defense; and there was no one in or out of 
Congress who successfully disputed that 
statement. 

Every ounce of pressure that could be ex- 
erted upon the top-heavy Democratic ma- 
jority in Congress was applied by the ad- 
ministration, and in spite of all this, disaster 
was averted by one vote out of a total of 
419 which were cast or announced as pairs 
on the issue. 


WAR DECLARATION IMPOSSIBLE 


That vote, analyzed by States and major 
geographical sections, indicates that the 
Natio. today is divided sharply against it- 
self on the major questions of American 
foreign policy. It indicated conclusively that 
any attempt by the President to win au- 
thority to use American military forces out- 
side the Western Hemisphere would be 
brusquely rejected in Congress by the rep- 
resentatives of the American people. 

Likewise, it revealed that any declaration 
of war under existing circumstances would 
be impossible. 

As reflected by the congressional vote, the 
sentiment in 20 of the 48 States today is 
predominantly isolationist, while 24 States 
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lean toward intervention. Four States 
divided their vote on the issue equally. 

In the isolationist group four States voted 
solidly against the draft extension, These 
were Iowa, North Dakota, South Dakota, and 
Idaho. In the interventionist group seven 
voted solidly in favor of the measure: Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, and Texas. 

INTERVENTIONIST STRENGTH 


For his victory President Roosevelt must 
thank the solid South and the Southwest 
for their all but unanimous support. The 
South is overwhelmingly interventionist, as 
is the Southwest. The border States, and, 
on the Atlantic coast, Maryland and Dela- 
ware feel the same way about it. 

To the north, where New England touches 
upon the Canadian border, and where Ca- 
nadian influence and sympathy is strong, 
interventionist sentiment likewise predomi- 
nates, as it does in Japan-conscious Cali- 
fornia, and in the Pacific Slope States of Ne- 
vada and Utah. 

Seldom has either branch of Congress shown 
such disregard of party lines as was shown 
in the vote on the draft-extension bill. 
While a substantial majority of Democrats 
voted for the measure and an even more im- 
posing majority of Republicans voted against 
it, the evidence indicates conclusively that 
the membership was motivated rather by sec- 
tional than by political interest in recording 
its decision. 


DIVISION IN NEW ENGLAND 


Striking example of this is New England, 
where seven Democrats and seven Republicans 
favored the bill, while seven Democrats and 
seven Republicans opposed it. 

In New York, which also swung into the 
isolationist column, Mrs. Carorine O'Day, 
personal friend of Mrs. Roosevelt and unfail- 
ing supporter of the President’s policies, was 
paired against the bill, while such old-line 
administration supporters as CULLEN, of 
Brooklyn, likewise deserted the President on 
the issue. Only three members of Tam- 
many—B.Loom, DICKSTEIN, and Kiern—voted 
for the measure. 

Most surprising thing about the entire 
vote, probably, is the fact that north of the 
Mason and Dixon’s line a majority of the 
members of the President’s own party voted 
against him on the issue. 

Most important evidence to be gleaned 
from the vote, however, is that labor and 
agriculture are wholeheartedly antagonistic 
to the administration’s foreign policy, as in- 
dicated by the fact that in every State where 
labor is strongly concentrated the congres- 
sional membership opposed the draft exten- 
sion. Every State in the North Central group 
went against the bill, and in the entire Ohio 
delegation, for example, only two votes for 
the measure could be found. In the Western 
group, primarily agricultural in character, 
no State went in favor of the bill, and in the 
North Atlantic section only Maryland and 
Delaware dissented from the isolationist 
trend. 


REGIONAL SENTIMENT REFLECTED IN House 
VoTE ON ARMY SERVICE 


WASHINGTON, August 14—Of the 433 Mem- 
bers now sitting in the House of Representa- 
tives, 419 either voted or were paired for or 
against the bill which extends the military 
service of selectees for another 18 months. 

Cutting across party lines so widely as vir- 
tually to erase them, the issue presented is 
construed in Washington as the most conclu- 
sive test of isolationist-versus-interventionist 
sentiment yet taken in Congress, and the fol- 
lowing tabular analysis shows how the mem- 
bers of each party for the seven major geo- 
graphical sections of the country divided on 
that issue. 
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I Am Going To Keep Faith With the 
Draftees 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LOUIS LUDLOW 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Tuesday, August 12, 1941 


STATEMENT OF HON. LOUIS LUDLOW, OF 
INDIANA 


Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, by unan- 
imous consent of the House I submit for 
printing in the ConcressionaL REcoRD a 
statement I gave to the press on July 20, 
1941, in regard to the draft extension 
bill which proposes to hold our draftees 
in service beyond the agreed 12 months’ 
limit. The statement is as follows: 


It pays to be honest. I hope that Congress 
will remember that honesty is the best pol- 
icy when it decides whether or not our 
draftees shall be pressed into service beyond 
the period of 1 year. 

Every man who entered the military serv- 
ice under the Conscription Act did so with 
the understanding and belief that he would 
be released at the end of a year unless the 
United States meanwhile should enter the 
war. That was the promise generally made 
to our young men at every drafting and re- 
cruiting center in the country, and on that 
promise they have relied. The compact was 
that they were to give 1 year of their lives 
to the service of their country, after which 
they were to be free to plan their own fu- 
ture. I believe that in good faith and con- 
science that contract should be recognized 
and lived up to by our Government. To 
force them now to remain in the service in- 
definitely will cut a canyon clear across their 
lives and will disrupt and becloud their en- 
tire future by making it impossible for them 
to plan for school work, for business and pro- 
fessional connections, for marriage, or for 
any of the other objectives that normally en- 
gage the attention of intelligent and healthy 
young Americans. 

Canada has never required any such sacri- 
fice of its young men. Canada has not even 
passed a conscription law. The Government 
and the people of Canada will not stand for 
conscription, although Canada is deeper in 
the war than we are and is a member of the 
British Empire. 

Undoubtedly important readjustments 
will have to be made in our Military Estab- 
lishment unless the draft is extended, but 
the entire problem could be solved, I think, 
by calling for voluntary enlistments. Some 
of the young men like the Army, and they 
have no commitments or prospects in private 
life that would prevent them from continu- 
ing in service on a voluutary basis, and I be- 
lieve there would be more than enough 
volunteers to take the places of those who 
would drop out. Our militarists do not want 
volunteers. They want a conscripted army, 
but Congress, representing the people, has 
not only the right but the duty to make this 
decision. 

The Government made a moral, if not a 
legal, contract with the boys under the terms 
of which they would be in the Army only for 
a year. From the standpoint of the Govern- 
ment itself this contract should be sacredly 
kept, for a boy who has a feeling that his 
Government has lied to him will never be as 
good a soldier as if he had confidence in his 
Government’s good faith. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 15, 1941 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
unqualified opposition to the ratification 
of the agreement between the United 
States and Canada for the construction 
of the St. Lawrence waterway and power 
project by the many thousands of organ- 
ized workers, whose interests will be ad- 
versely affected should the project be 
completed, was forcibly set forth in the 
testimony of labor spokesmen during the 
hearings before the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors. So that there may be no 
doubt in the minds of the Members of the 
House as to the unequivocal position 
taken by these labor leaders, I call atten- 
tion to the following excerpts from the 
testimony: 

Mr. John L. Lewis, president of the 
United Mine Workers of America, repre- 
senting 600,000 workers in the anthracite 
and bituminous coal fields, said in part: 


Properly and thoroughly unmasked, the St. 
Lawrence project will not stand the light of 
a penetrating examination. * * * The 
stupidity of Government agency propaganda 
in support of the project and the method of 
presentment is almost unbelievable. * * * 
The new dress of defense necessity is calcu- 
lated to lift the proposal from the mire of 
the monstrous and uneconomic and make 
those who know better, accept it as an essen- 
tial arm of national defense. 

The United Mine Workers do not propose 
to be taken in by political pitchmen operat- 
ing under the cloak of defense needs. We do 
not believe that the coal industry should be 
singled out and penalized by foolhardy and 
unnecessary economic competition fostered 
by either the Federal or State governments 
and financed without warrant from the scant 
ready money held by the taxpayers of the 
Nation. * * * 

Deepening of the St. Lawrence channel can- 
not possibly help American coal in lowered 
transportation costs. It will help foreign 
coal delivered to additional Canadian ports 
and save connecting rail hauls. * * * The 
St. Lawrence waterway will be an invitation 
and new peril in the barter game of other 
countries to unload whatever they have for 
whatever price or trade arrangement that can 
be negotiated in order to maintain exchange 
money and rates. Let us not mistake this 
certainty. * * * ‘This waterway will touch 
the principal coal markets of the United 
States where the bulk of our coal production 
lies and has its outlet. * * * We have no 
import duties on coal in the United States. 
About 95,000,000 tons of American coal 








touches those waters, the St. Lawrence area, 
and that is a market of tremendous value to 
any foreign country or countries that want 
to come into it, and the seaway would make 
it possible for the entire market to be taken 
away for the dumping of foreign coal. * * * 
So here is the mining industry of the United 
States being stripped naked in the economic 
coal market of the world by this proposal 
because a tramp steamer can come into Buf- 
falo, Cleveland, Chicago, and dump coal at 
any price under the Government’s subsidized 
barter system. 


Mr. Thomas Kennedy, international 
secretary-treasurer of the United Mine 
Workers of America, stressing the dis- 
astrously distressing effect that the proj- 
ect would have on the miners engaged in 
the production of anthracite coal, stated: 


Reduced to figures which the average lay- 
man may grasp, it, the St. Lawrence project, 
will mean the loss of something approximat- 
ing 3,000,000 man-days of production in the 
anthracite industry. It is a loss which the 
people, the industry, and business interests 
in this section of our country cannot afford 
wim * & © 

Development of the St. Lawrence seaway is 
only going to mean the end of our Canadian 
business. * * * If the St. Lawrence is 
made navigable to ocean liners, it just means 
we will lose this business completely, because 
foreign coals will come right into our back 
yard and undersell our American prod- 
ucts. * on * 

These foreign coals coming into the head 
of the Great Lakes through the St. Lawrence 
would not only ruin our Canadian business 
but would be a distin:t menace to our Ameri- 
can markets along the southern border of the 
St. Lawrence River. 


Mr. J. G. Luhrsen, executive secretary 
of the Railway Labor Executives Associa- 
tion, speaking on behalf of the members 
of the 20 standard railway labor organi- 
zations, said: 


We know that this waterway project will 
divert business from the rails in very sub- 
stantial tonnage, so that railroad employees 
will be deprived of thousands of positions 
and without a livelihood to follow in any 
substitute vocation. * * * 

We, of course, are certain that all such ex- 
ports and imports as go through the ports of 
New York or Philadelphia get a substantial 
rail haul. If you construct this St Lawrence 
waterway, the vast majority of the rail haul 
will be lost to this new waterway. * * * 
There can be but one wholesome national 
answer to the St. Lawrence waterway project 
and that is that it should and ought to be 
voted down. It has every element of pre- 
ponderance of evil rather than good for the 
American people as a whole. It will concen- 
trate and centralize and defeat the avenue 
of decentralization when the emergency is 
over. * * * It will harm one of the most 
important arms of inland national defense 
we have today * * * the railroads. It 
will curtail, rather than increase, employ- 
ment. * * * It will give every advantage 
to foreign vessels. * * * It adds to the 
danger of attack. * * * It does every- 
everything that can possibly be imagined to 
make more vulnerable all of our national 
defense. 


The following excerpts are also taken 
from the hearings: 

W. D. Johnson, vice president and na- 
tional legislative representative, Order of 
Railway Conductors: 

Railway employees have pledged to the 
President their unqualified support in carry- 
ing forward our national-defense program. 
Railway employees can be depended upon to 
make their pledge good in every respect. Our 
opposition to the St. Lawrence seaway and 
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power project supports that pledge, because 
it is our honest judgment that the man- 
power that will be required and the several 
hundred million dollars necessary to carry 
on the improvement work can be and should 
be converted to a more profitable program of 
production of national-defense material that 
could be made available for effective service 
before the work on the St. Lawrence project 
could be started. 


John T, Corbett, national legislative 
representative and assistant grand chief 
engineer of the Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Engineers: 


This brotherhood has contracts with all 
railroads of the United States and Canada. 
* ©* * Railroad labor has been reduced 
nearly half during the last 20 years. Con- 
struction of this proposed waterway must 
result in diversion of transportation now 
handled by the railroads and additional loss 
of jobs to additional railroad employees. 
The attention of the committee is called to 
the fact that the estimate of costs of the 
project fails to express any definite estimates 
of the loss of positions that citizens of the 
United States must suffer. These surely are 
costs that railroad employees must pay for 
through unemployment and less desirable 
working conditions. * * * It is the posi- 
tion of the Brotherhood of Locomotive En- 
gineers that there is no present necessity for 
this project, and remarks made by officers 
of the Government indicated their hesitancy 
in expressing the statement that the project 
was either a necessity or vital for national- 
defense purposes. 


S. C. Lush, deputy president, Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen: 


This organization has a membership of 
157,000 in the United States and Canada, of 
workers engaged in train, yard, and dining- 
car service upon the railroads of the two 
countries. If the deepening of this channel 
is not necessary for defense, and we do not 
believe it is, American labor, particularly 
labor engaged in railroad transportation, is a 
victim of attack in this bill authorizing con- 
struction of the St. Lawrence waterway 
project. * * * It is a subsidy to water 
transportation which will bring about reduc- 
tion in hours of railroad workers and workers 
in allied industries. * * * The discrim- 
inatory character of the project will require 
labor in all sections of the country to con- 
tribute to the tax levy constituting the sub- 
sidy. The extent to which railroad labor is 
required to finance this tax burden will in 
effect cause it to contribute to the reduction 
of man-hours of employment and reduction 
of wages in the railroad industry. * * * 
Our Government has thus far subsidized in- 
land waterways amounting to approximately 
$2,176,000,000. * * * If we add an addi- 
tional half billion dollars or more to such 
subsidies to the St. Lawrence project, it will 
be done at the expense of labor and taxation, 
loss Of employment, and reduced earning 
capacity. 


J. A. Nesbitt, secretary, International 
Railway Association, an organization 
composed of employees who have retired 
under the provisions of the Railroad Re- 
tirement Act: 


Today we are faced with another threaten- 
ing arm of heavily subsidized waterway im- 
provement, reaching out to divert even to a 
greater and more alarming degree, what is 
left. of value to the railroad mode of trans- 
portation through the proposed improvement 
of the St. Lawrence basin. * * * Rail- 
road employees are much disturbed over the 
diversion of the enormous tonnage of traffic 
from land transportation through the sea- 
way, thereby reducing employment pay rolls, 
purchasing power, and revenues of the rail- 
roads and endangering the future status of 
the vast army of retired railroad employees. 
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Mr. John R. Owens, secretary-treas- 
urer of the International Longshoremen’s 
Association, an affiliate of the American 
Federation of Labor, representing or- 
ganized workers on the water fronts of 
our ocean, gulf, and lake ports, appeared 
in opposition to the bill accompanied by 
four union officials representing long- 
shoremen of the New York Harbor dis- 
trict. These men pointed out in clear 
and forcible statements the immeasur- 
able harm that the completion of the 
waterway would do to maritime labor in 
our Atlantic and Gulf ports; stressing the 
baneful effect that the diversion of traffic 
from existing ports to the waterway 
would have upon the maritime industry 
and its employees. 

During the course of the hearings rep- 
resentatives of union longshoremen, em- 
ployed in the Great Lakes district, repre- 
sentatives of the organized grain shovel- 
ers union and of the tugboat employees, 
appeared in opposition to the measure. 

One of these witnesses, Mr. August A. 
Wolf, president of the Tug Firemen and 
Linemen, said: 

We are opposing the St. Lawrence seaway, 
and so went on record during our convention 
at Detroit, starting March 11 of this year. 
On the various trips I have made from one 
port to another, I found opposition to this 
seaway construction quite definite among 
those engaged in marine work. Not only 
will it harm the tugmen, but all Great Lakes 
sailors who now make their livelihocd sailing 
on the Great Lakes who will be replaced by 
foreign sailors. This should have a direct 
effect on the tugmen who, after follow- 
ing this line of business for years, will 
find their activities cut in half. * * * 
As a represeniative of labor, I voice my 
objections to this plan, not only because 
it is detrimental to the men in my particu- 
lar union, but because on my trips through 
the Great Lakes area, covering almost every 
port, I found no general sentiment in favor 
of this project. 


So far as labor’s attitude concerning 
the St. Lawrence project is concerned and 
as reflected by what transpired during 
the course of the hearings on the bill, it 
may be properly and truthfully stated 
that organized labor is overwhelmingly 
against the St. Lawrence project. 





Extension of Military Training 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RICHARD B. WIGGLESWORTH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 15, 1941 
EDITORIAL FROM THE BALTIMORE SUN 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following edi- 
torial from the Baltimore Sun of Mon- 
day, August 11: 

[From the Baltimore Sun of August 11, 1941] 
COMPLETE THE TRAINING 


Among the Members of the House who op- 
pose the bill to extend the period of military 
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service are some who would count the noses 
of pressure groups in any emergency and 
would vote with an eye single to political 
safety. Some others are so ruled by political 
passion as to be blind to reason. But others 
opposed to the bill, or hesitant over it, are 
decent men disturbed by the sacrifice re- 
quired of the soldiers who will be kept in the 
service for a longer pericd. 

These decent men among Members who 
oppose or who hesitate ought to put to them- 
selves one solemn question: Can any Sacri- 
fice required of the young men of America be 
more serious, more terrible, than to send 
them into modern war untrained to protect 
themselves, or only half-trained? It would 
be superfiuous to restate the nature cf mech- 
anized war. Everyone knows. It would be 
superfluous to restate the art and science 
now employed in war, or the striking power 
and the killing power of new weapons. 
Everyone knows. It must be obvious to the 
dullest mind that untrained or half-trained 
men will be slaughtered in battle. Can the 
Congress exact any sacrifice of American 
youth equal to that? 

There is no doubt that to extend the serv- 
ice of young men now in uniform or to be put 
into uniform will, in many cases, involve 
hardship upon them and upon their parents. 
The original induction in Many cases in- 
volved hardship. But Hitler has made hard- 
ship the lot of all men. We do not have 
choice between ease and hardship. We have 
choice between different kinds of hardship. 
In this case the choice is simply stated. Do 
the people, do the Members of Congress, pre- 
fer that our sons shall have the hardship of 
an extension of service which will permit 
them to be thoroughly trained Or do the 
people, the Members of Congress prefer to 
risk the ultimate, terrible hardship of un- 
necessary slaughter of our sons? 

Gen. George C. Marshall, Chief of Staff, has 
clearly illuminated the whole question in his 
testimony before the House Committee on 
Military Affairs. At one place in that testi- 
mony he said: 

“We have had some tragic examples in our 
history of good men, sound men, being in- 
volved in humiliating reactions on the battle- 
field and the very same men performing mag- 
nificently at a later date, when they had been 
thoroughly organized and trained. We had 
such situations in the Civil War. In fact, 
most of the Union Army ran into the arms 
of Congress, I think, after the first battle of 
Bull Run. And yet later on those same men 
did some of the heaviest fighting and took 
the heaviest punishment in the history of 
the world. But it took years to develop that 
state of discipline.” 

Into that professional military testimony 
must be read the human elements with which 
decent Members of the House are concerned. 
Those armies of the past not only failed when 
fighting as untrained men and succeeded after 
being trained. They also left in their graves 
great numbers of men whose lives might have 
been spared had the training been given 
before, and not after, initial battles. If that 
was so in the relative’y simple miiitary cpera- 
tions of the past, no great imagination, only 
simple common sense, is necessary to fore- 
shadow the horrors which will follow the use 
of untrained or half-trained men against 
trained armies of today possessed of modern 
wecpons of death and destruction. 

Responsible men cannot take refuge in the 
assertion that there is no real danger that 
our Army will be engaged in battle. There is 
canger. An overwhelming preponderance of 
opinion in the country has declared that 
there is danger. What else is the meaning 
of the whoie vast armament program which 
is quickly revolutionizing the social and 
economic life of the Nation? What else is the 
meaning of the great lease-lend program? 
What else is the meaning of the unprece- 
dented enactment of compulsory service in 
peacetime—an enactment which no one seri- 
ously propeses to repeal? 


There is danger that the men in our Army 
will be engaged in battle. While that. 
stands before our eyes, it will be a sin against 
Arrerican youth to fail in any steps which 
will assure their to en 
gage in battle on even terms. It will be a 
sin against American youth to ease the 
ship of extended training and expose them 
to the vastly worse hardship—the 
battle without adequate training. It will be 
a sin against the youth who are now directl 
affected by the proposed legislation, for 
emergency they may have to return to 
ranks only half trained. It will be a 
against their present comrades in arms, for 
they will be left to face the future with de- 
pleted and enfeebled units. It will be a sin 
against the youth who are yet to be called, 
for they will begin their service, in this time 
of danger, in a weakened and unprepared 


To the decent men in the House who op- 
pose this bill of extension, or who hesitate, 


sign another boy to unn 
some field of battle where he will face a 
trained foe. 





Denver’s Public Library 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE LEWIS 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Monday, July 28, 1941 


Mr. LEWIS. Mr. Speaker, citizens of 
Denver take great satisfaction and con- 
siderable modest pride in our public 
library, which for 17 years has been un- 
der the able direction of its librarian, 
Dr. Malcolm G. Wyer. With its 13 
branches in all parts of the city, the 
library has greatly extended its useful- 
ness by making easily accessible to cit- 
izens in all parts of Denver and to Visit- 
ing students its rich and extensive collec- 
tion of books, periodicals, and documents. 

In addition to the general collection 
such as is found in every first-class library 
of the larger American cities, the Denver 
Public Library has large and constantly 
growing collections on specialized sub- 
jects, notably on western history, espe- 
cially the history of Colorado, and on 
many technical subjects. As our people, 
old and young, are distinctly air-minded, 
and as we have in Denver, Lowry Field, 
one of the United States Army’s large Air 
Corps technical schools, there has arisen 
of late years an ever-increasing demand 
by citizens, and especially by students at 
Lowry Field for popular and technical 
works on aeronautics. This demand has 
been met by a noteworthy collection on 
aeronautical subjects. 

The following article, printed in a re- 
cent edition of Denver, the publication of 
the Denver Chamber of Commerce, is 
pertinent: 

DENVER HAS FAMED TECHNICAL LIBRARY 

Within the Denver Public Library func- 
tions the unique science and engineering 
department known as the engineers’ library 
which is the largest technical library be- 
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Its coverage of aeronautical subjects is 


Technical subjects also include photog- 
raphy, which is covered by the best books 
and magazines on the subject. 

The library works closely with the Bureau 
of Reclamation, which maintains field head- 
quarters in Denver, and witb other Govern- 
ment technical units. Lists of new books 
are sent every 3 months to members of the 
Colorado Scientific Society, Colorado Engi- 
neering Council, and the Colorado section of 
the American Institute of Architects. The 
library serves the entire State of Colorado 
in the technical field. 

Sudden impetus in use of the engineers’ 
library sometimes gives an inkling that 
something is about to happen. Such was 
the case in 1939, when many strangers to 
Denver used the library for reference on 
mining and metals. Within 1 or 2 months 
World War No. 2 started. 





Extension of Military Training—Money 
Spent in Defense Effort 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROBERT A. GRANT 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 15, 1941 


Mr.GRANT of Indiana. Mr. Speaker— 
In the close vote on the draft bill— 


According to Representative Cox, Dem- 
ocrat, of Georgia— 


is to be found that deep truth which most 
refuse to write, that there is a lack of confi- 
dence in too many of those who have been 
appointed to conduct public affairs. The peo- 
ple of this country are beginning to resent 
what they believe to be the fact that their 
Government has, in large part, been taken 
away from them and delivered into the keep- 
ing of an alien and alien-minded group, wholly 
unfit for the work they have been assigned to 














do and for the office to which they have been 
appointed. 


The draft-extension bill as passed by 
the House extends the period of service 
of all Army men by 18 months. It pro- 
vides an increase in the basic pay of all 
men in the Army, except commissioned 
officers, by $10 for each month they serve 
beyond 1 year. The bill further provides 
that the 18 months’ additional service 
shall be credited against the 10 years 
draftees are required to serve as mem- 
bers of the Reserve forces. The House 
version of the bill also requires the Sec- 
retary of War to discharge those men 
whose continued service would result in 
hardship to them or their families, but 
the discretion as to whether or not in- 
dividuals come within this hardship rule 
is left to the Department. 

The bill passed the House by a slim 
majority of one vote. Press reports of 
the fight on the floor of the House can- 
not possibly give a true picture of all of 
the pressure that was exerted behind the 
scenes. The changes made in the bill 
were accepted by the Senate, thus it was 
possible to avoid another vote in the 
House such as would have followed had 
the different versions of the House and 
the Senate bills gone to a joint confer- 
ence. 

Some of the most belligerent ones have 
referred to the opposition to the draft- 
extension bill as political. On that point, 
the three best-informed men in America 
today on conditions in Europe are united 
in their opinion that this country should 
not become an active participant in the 
European war. They are Joseph P. Ken- 
nedy, former Ambassador to Great Brit- 
ain; John Cudahy, former Ambassador 
to Belgium; and even William C. Bullitt, 
former Ambassador to France. 

These three great Americans are out- 
standing members of the Democratic 
Party. They were personally selected by 
President Roosevelt to represent our 
Government in these respective countries 
and to keep us informed of happenings 
there. Certainly no one in our country 
today is better informed nor has a wider 
experience from which to speak on this 
question of our entrance into the war. 

Their experiences do not depend upon 
hearsay. They have watched the chang- 
ing scene with their own eyes. They did 
not visit Europe with a passport in one 
hand and a lunch basket in the other and 
then hurry back home to pose as experts 
on international affairs. 

Do we understand the implications of 
tae tremendous sums of money being 
poured into the defense effort? All of us 
favor a strong national defense, second to 
none; but, at the same time, we must 
realize that there will be a day of reckon- 
ing. Expenditures of nondefense items 
should be pared to the bone and waste 
and extravagance in the defense program 
itself should not be countenanced. 

The public debt passed the $50,000,000,- 
000 mark this week and the pending tax 
bill is still expected to leave us with a 
deficit of some ten billion dollars for the 
current fiscal year. I am enclosing here- 
with a most interesting compilation of 
figures touching upon the subject of na- 
tional expenditures and national debt. I 
hope you will find time to give them care- 
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ful consideration and seriously consider 
the implications of this present-day pro- 


gram. 

The following table shows total Federal 
appropriations and authorizations for the 
2 fiscal years, 1941 and 1942—a total of 
$67,559,885,510. The compilation in- 
cludes all Presidential recommendations 
before Congress as of August 1, 1941. 
Complete details on these appropriations 
and authorizations may be found in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp for July 24, 1941, 
page 6298 et seq.: 











Fiscal year~ 
Department 
Ended June j Ending June 
30, 1941 30, 1942 

ND iti dé ientittenieda 13, 283, 577, 072 |$11, 987, 179, 831 
eM idiarnedienecacdh 457 | 1 12,391,918,072 
Other national defense.| 1, 336, 671,908 | 2, 460, 970, 250 

Total defense__... 19, 086, 535, 437 | 26, 840, 068, 153 
Lend-lease fund........}.......-.---.-.- , 000, 000, 000 
Civil functions......... 7, 487, 971, 964 | 7, 145, 309, 956 


Total, all Federal.| 26, 574, 507, 401 | 40, 985, 373, 109 
Grand total for 





2 years......... €7,559,885,510 
RECAPITULATION 
Cash expenditures for— 
y Rea eds stele 2 £12, 710, 000, 
Fiscal year 1942 to date............. 1, 600, 000, 


Civil functions, balance, fiscal year 1942. 6, 000, 
Defense contract commitments unpaid. 23, 684, 585, 
Defense authorizations still to be con- 

ecto. 4 ides. | 23, 065, 299, 528 


Total. 
Average annual Federal expenditures, 

T FOREE (ee Oc neeeeccnccnennsscecs 4, 057, 000, 000 
Average annual deficit, 7 years (1927-23) - 
Average annual Federa: expenditures, 

7 eer. Cree hdsn cones... 7, 843, 000, 000 
Average annual deficit, 7 years (1934-40). 3, 457, 000, 000 
Annual Geficit for fiscal year ended 


PEE OA We didcicstabuiinclennarcane &, 103, 000, 000 
Nationa! debt, July 1, 1941 ($371.21 per 

POTD i oiimnidtanhiiinndckd nie buatitio 48, $61, 487, $62 
Budgeted deficit, fiscal year 1942_....... 10, 900, 000, 000 
Estimated debt, as of July 1, 1942 ($464.25 

SU icici tio chaise ohh 59, 861, 487, 962 
National debt, June 30, 1833 ($179.21 per 

SEN aa od hase dnb retkcekediielbonees 22, 538, 672, 164 


'These items include, between them, {8,095,173,256 
in appropriations and authorizations for the fiscal year 
1942 still in various phases of the legislative process; 
plus $7.297,000,000 needed after 1942 to complete the 
2-ocean Navy and other long-term defense projects as 
now authorized. 

2 Does not include annual average of $670,000,000 postal 
expenditures paid directly from postal receipts. 





The House Votes 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ADOLPH J. SABATH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 14, 1941 





EDITORIAL FROM THE NEW YORK 
HERALD TRIBUNE 





Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I have 
just been informed that the Senate has 
acted upon the House amendments to 
the service-extension bill, same having 
been agreed to by a vote of 35 to 19. By 
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this action it will not be necessary for 
the bill to go to conference and will be 
transmitted directly to the President for 
signature. In that connection I desire to 
have inserted in the Recorp an editorial 
appearing in today’s issue of the New 
York Herald Tribune, a Republican 
newspaper, and which I have only hur- 
riedly glanced over, which expresses the 
cpinion that in times like these the press 
of the country cannot help but approve 
the action of Congress in taking steps to 
strengthen our defense. The editorial 
reads: 


[From the New York Herald Tribune of 
August 14, 1941] 


THE HOUSE VOTES 


The House, like the Senate, has recognized 
the gravity of the international situation. It 
has performed its plain, if arduous and un- 
pleasant, duty of voting to extend the inade- 
quate l-year service term; and the ccuntry 
will not have to face the disbandment of its 
new Army—still only half-trained, and on 
which colossal amounts of energy, time, and 
money are being invested—just as the desper- 
ate issues which led to its creation are reach- 
ing their most critical months. The main 
point has been happily carried. But it would 
be quite useless to deny that the extreme nar- 
rowness of the vote has seriously diminished 
the value of the action. All around the 
world it can only be read as a sign of disunity, 


political factionalism, frivolous inability in | 


the United States to face and understand the 
hard conditions of contemporary internation- 
al life. 

This vote was certainly rendering no serv- 
ice to the young men whose term of duty is 
to be extended. At a time when it has been 
demonstrated over and over again that the 
best security is in strength, this is creating 
an appearance of weakness, the only effect 
of which will be to invite the very dangers 
that may summon these young men to battle. 
The appearance is doubtless deceptive. The 
much larger majorities obtained by the pro- 
ponents of the bill on the earlier test votes, 
which were not a matter of record, strongly 
suggest that many Members, on the final 
vote, were not recording their convictions 
but, assuming that the bill would pass any- 
way, were trying to play politics. 

Unfortunately one cannot rely on the gen- 
eral staffs in Berlin and Tokyo, the hard- 
pressed pecple in Britain, or the Latin Ameri- 
cans who are seeking to gage our strength, 
to grasp such nuances of the American po- 
litical scene. And one can only ask again, 
quite soberly, whether there is a sufficient 
realization in Washington and elsewhere of 
just how grave the international situation 
really is or of what bad politics it may prove 
to be to attempt to play politics with it— 
or in any other way to take a passive, narrow 
and short-range view of problems that are 
quite certain, however they may be answered, 
to be decisive.for the history of the United 
States, as of the rest of the world, over a 
very long time to come. Many people in the 
United States in recent times have been 
obsessed with the dangers of action, of a 
positive stand, of doing anything that may 
lead to war. How many of them have 
considered the dangers of inaction, of a nega- 
tive stand, of doing nothing, even if the in- 
action leads not only to war but to defeat? 
How many of them, in reading Marshal 
Petain’s abject and extraordinary confession 
of utter helplessness and defeat, have real- 
ized that here is nothing else than the end 
product of partisan politics, of inaction, of 
obstruction, of doing nothing that may 
lead to war or anything else? 

This newspaper does not believe that any 
such document will ever come from a head 
of the American State. It does not believe 
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that the United States has frittered its 
strength away in fear and partisan narrow- 
ness and division; it does not believe that 
this country will ever do so. It is concerned 
for those, of whatever group or whatever the 
party they profess to represent, who risk by 
shortsightedness the terrible retribution 
which the people of this country would bring 
down on anyone who sought to lead them 
with obstruction, inertia, and timidity into 
such an irremediable disaster as has over- 
taken France and the other subject peoples 
of Europe. 





Hon. Elmer L. Irey and Intelligence Divi- 
sion Praised by Secretary Morgenthau 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. COCHRAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 28, 1941 


PRESS RELEASE OF THE TREASURY 
DEPARTMENT 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, on 
numerous occasions I have called atten- 
tion to the House and to the people of 
the country of the work performed by 
the Division of Intelligence of the Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue. This out- 
standing Government agency brings 
into the Treasury of the United States, 
on an cverage, 30 times as much addi- 
tional revenue annually as it costs to 
operate the Division. Every day its 
personnel is active, either in the field or 
in prosecuting income-tax evaders in 
the Federal courts. So outstanding was 
a recent case that the Secretary of the 
Treasury took it upon himself to write 
a personal letter to Hon. Elmer L. Irey, 
Chief of this Division. 

It seems to me, Mr. Speaker, especially 
during this period when so many critical 
statements are made in reference to 
the administration and to those who are 
in charge of our various Government 
agencies, that the release from the 
Treasury Department together with a 
report of the Treasury letter should be 
printed in the Recorp, and under the 
permission granted me I include them as 
part of my remarks. They follow: 

Commending the Intelligence Unit of the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue on the successful 
conclusion of its case against Enoch L. 
“Nucky” Johnson, Atlantic City political lead- 
er, Secretary Morgenthau today directed let- 
ters of appreciation to Elmer L. Irey, Chief 
of the Unit and coordinator of the law en- 
forcement agencies of the Treasury, to Guy 
T. Helvering, Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue, and to Francis Biddle, Acting Attorney 
General. 

Johnson last Friday was sentenced to a 
10-year prison term and fined $20,000 after a 
Camden, N. J., Federal jury found him guilty 
of evading income-tax payments for 1936 and 
1937. 

“Culmination of the Johnson case,” Secre- 
tary Morgenthau wrote Chief Irey, “in a 
period of heavy armament expenditures will, 
it seems to me, cause the public generally to 
regard even more seriously than they have 


heretofore the offense of the individual who | investigation. 


attempts to evade payment of his full share 
of the cost of Government. It is for that 
reason that I believe the successful prosecu- 
tion of the charges in this indictment is an 
important contribution to national unity 
and good government. We have no time to- 
day for shirkers, and good citizens are likely 
to have little patience with those who want 
to share the privilege of citizenship without 
meeting the responsibilities that go with that 
privilege.” 

The Atlantic City boss was found guilty of 
cheating the Government in 1936 and 1937 
of $38,707.40 in income taxes. In addition 
to the prison term and the fine, he faces 
a fraud penalty of 50 percent of the taxes 
he was found guilty of evading. For 20 years 
Johnson held sway over politics and rackets 
in his domain, much the same as Thomas 
Pendergast had done at Kansas City, Mo., 
before his income-tax evasions came to light. 

“In addition to a number of rackets, in- 
cluding gambling, vice, and horse-race bet- 
ting, corruption in city and county contract- 
ing also contributed to the income on which 
the defendant failed to pay a Federal tax,” 
Mr. Morgenthau’s letter concluded. “In the 
series of cases stemming from this investi- 
gation 37 other persons already have been 
convicted on various charges. As a byprod- 
uct of your 4-year effort to carry out your 
own responsibility, therefore, you should be 
pleased that you have benefited local govern- 
ment in another community of the United 
States.” 

Promotions to Special Agent William E. 
Frank, of New York City, who supervised the 
investigation; and to Special Agents Paul F. 
Snyder, Boston; Edward A. Hill, Philadelphia; 
and John C. Cheasty, New York City, who 
participated, have been ordered. 

The text of the Secretary's letter to Chief 
Irey follows: 

Aucust 5, 1941. 

Dear ELMER: The successful termination of 
the difficult investigation into violations of 
the income-tax laws by Enoch L. Johnson, 
of Atlantic City, prompts me to tell you again 
of my gratification and pride in the perse- 
verance and painstaking efforts in this case 
of the intelligence unit and of coworkers in 
the income-tax unit of the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue. 

I want you especially to know that, in 
these days when all of us must give our first 
thoughts to the requirements of the national 
defense, we are not overlooking the day-to- 
day fulfillment of assignments which might 
seem more noteworthy in calmer times. Cul- 
mination of the Johnson case in a p2riod of 
heavy armament expenditures will, it seems 
to me, cause the public generally to regard 
even more seriously than they have hereto- 
fore the offense of the individual who at- 
tempts to evade payment of his full share of 
the cost of Government. It is for that rea- 
son that I believe the successful prosecution 
of the charges in this indictment is an im- 
portant contribution to national unity and 
good government. We have no time today 


’ for shirkers, and good citizens are likely to 


have little patience with those who want to 
share the privilege of citizenship without 
meeting the responsibilities that go with 
that privilege. 

I shall appreciate it if you will express my 
congratulations and thanks to Special Agent 
William E. Frank, of New York, who had 
immediate supervision of the investigation, 
and to Special Agents Paul F. Snyder, cf 
Boston, Edward A. Hill, of Philadelphia, and 
John C. Cheasty, of New York, the latter two 
of whcm have been called to active duty in 
the military service. 

I should also like to congratulate and 
commend the two revenue agents of the 
income tax unit, Walter Boxon, Jr., and John 
F. Williams, of Newark, and the several 
agents of the alcohol tax unit of the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue who aided you in this 
Such teamwork is an addi- 
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tional excellent example of the value derived 
from coordination of the Treasury’s enforce- 
ment activities, which we began together 
more than 7 years ago. 

The ability of your men to cooperate effec- 
tively with other departments of the Gov- 


‘ernment is reflected in their relations during 


the investigation and trial with Attorney 
Joseph W. Burns, cf the Tax Division of the 
Department of Justice, who served as a spe- 
cial assistant to the Attorney General and as 
chief Government counsel. All of us are in- 
debted to him for his share in the effort that 
came to a conclusion with the imposition of 
sentence on August 1. 

In addition to a number of rackets, in- 
cluding gambling, vice, and horse-race bet- 
ting, corruption in city and county contract- 
ing also contributed to the income on which 
the defendant failed to pay a Federal tax. 
In the series of cases stemming from this in- 
vestigation, 37 other persons already have 
been convicted on various charges. As a by- 
product of your 4-year effort to carry out 
your own responsibility, therefore, you should 
be pleased that you have benefited local gov- 
ernment in another community of the 
United States. 

Sincerely, 
Henry MorGENTHAU, Jr., 
Secretary of the Treasury. 





Open Letter to the President on Entrance 
of the United States in European War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT A. GRANT 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Friday, August 15, 1941 


LETTER TO THE PRESIDENT BY ALFRED 
J. LINK, LAPORTE, IND. 


Mr. GRANT of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude herewith an open letter from a 
constituent, a distinguished lawyer and 
jurist, Alfred J. Link, of LaPorte, Ind., to 
the Chief Executive: 

JUNE 4, 1941. 
To the PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 

Sir: This is an open letter from a citizen of 
the United States of America to his President. 

On October 23, 1940, I heard you over the 
radio. This is what you said: 

“We are arming ourselves not for any pur- 
pose of conflict or intervention in foreign 
disputes. I repeat again that I stand on the 
platform of our party; we will not participate 
in foreign wars and will not send our Army, 
naval, or air forces to fight in foreign lands 
outside of the Americas except in case of 
attack. 

“It is for peace that I have labored, and it 
is for peace that I shall labor all the days of 
my life.” 

On October 30, 1940, I again heard you 
over the radio. This is what you said then: 

“The first purpose of our foreign policy is 
to keep our country out of war. 

“And while I am talking to you, fathers 
and mothers, I give you one more assurance, 
I have said this before, but I shall say it 
again, and again, and again, your boys are 
not going to be sent into any foreign wars. 

“They are going into training to form a 
force so strong that by its very existence it 
will keep the threat of war far away from our 











shores. 
defense.” 

On November 1, 1940, I heard you again 
over the radio. This is what you said: 

“I am fighting to keep this Nation pros- 
perous and at peace. I am fighting to keep 
our people out of foreign wars and to keep 
foreign conceptions of government out of our 
own United States.” 

Mr. President, you made those promises 
to me, to my wife, to my daughter, and to 
my three sons. 

You made those to millions of 
other American fathers, mothers, sons, and 
daughters. They believed your promises, as 
you asked them to do. They voted for 
you, as you wanted them to do. They re- 
elected you, because you promised them 
defense and peace. 

Mr. President, we have not been attacked. 
If you will honestly and realistically devote 
yourself to our own defense, no enemy will 
attack us; no enemy would dare to attack 
us; and no combination of enemies could 
defeat us. 

If you send our planes, or ships, or men, 
into foreign danger zones to commit un- 
neutral] acts, you will invite, yes, you will 
provoke, attack. You will be leading and 
taking us into the very war which you prom- 
ised to keep from us. You will not be keep- 
ing your word; you will be breaking your 
promises. 

Mr. President, you made your promises 
freely and clearly, without conditions or res- 
ervations. Millions of American citizens 
heard what you said. They understood what 
you said. The vast majority of them be- 
lieved what you said 

Mr. President, there were and there are 
American citizens who heard and understood 
your promises, but did not believe them. 
They said that you did not intend to keep 
your promises when you made them, and that 
you made them with intent to deceive your 
fellow countrymen; that previously you had 
made secret commitments to foreign nations 
and that these secret commitments conflicted 
with your public promises to the citizens of 
your own country. These same people say 
now that your conduct of this Nation’s affairs 
justifies their lack of faith in your promises. 

Your conduct and decisions within the 
very near future will determine whether the 
faith and confidence of the majority, or the 
mistrust and disbelief of the minority, were 
justified. 

I cannot reconcile the promises you made 
to me and to my family in the fall of 1940 
with the policies outlined in your radio ad- 
dress of May 28, 1941. 

Will you keep the faith with those millions 
who heard and understood you in October 
and November of 1940, who believed what you 
said then, and who relied and acted upon 
your promises? 

They expect you to keep your word. 

Respectfully yours, 


Yes, the purpose of our defense is 


ALFRED J. LINK. 
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St. Lawrence Seaway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. FRANK C. OSMERS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 15, 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM THE NEW YORK SUN 





Mr. OSMERS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
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Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the New York Sun of August 12, 
1941: 


[From the New York Sun of August 12, 1941] 
THE GAZETTE WAS RIGHT 


It is painful to have to record that our 
esteemed neighbor, the Montreal Gazette, 
was justified in some of the doubt it ex- 
pressed on July 18 about that little junket 
of the Rivers and Harbors Committee of our 
House of Representatives. Members of this 
committee went to Canada to lool. over some 
of the territory affected by the proposed St. 
Lawrence seaway scheme. Although it felt 
that “presumably” the visitors had come with 
more or less open mind, the Gazette went on 
to say: 

“It is unlikely that the committee will find 
itself in a better position to judge between 
the arguments of promoters of the waterway 
and those of the opponents merely by looking 
at the flowing water, but the splendid srec- 
tacle which the St. Lawrence affords should 
give them a more accurate idea of the mag- 
nitude and the ultimate cost of the project 
than they have been able to obtain in Wash- 
ington. This should be some help in deter- 
mining whether the work ought to be under- 
taken in time of war or deferred until a 
period when it will not interfere with the 
winning of the war.” 

Fancy beholds an editoriai finger hovering 
over that word “should,” in uncertainty 
whether to italicize it or not. The visit should 
have afforded the help mentioned, but ap- 
parently it did not. Politeness stayed the 
editorial hand, but politeness did not keep it 
from writing a suggestion that the committee 
would be much better off if it were not cer- 
tain to be “shepherded” in such manner that 
its members would fail to come into contact 
“with those leading Canadian engineers, 
transportation experts, economists, and busi- 
nessmen who are convinced that the seaway 
cannot be made to serve its intended pur- 
pose, who regard the navigation facilities and 
power development as unnecessary and, there- 
fore, unnecessarily costly, and who see in the 
project a very serious diversion of men and 
materials from this country’s war effort and 
from the United States defense program.” 
What the committee uitimately decided is 
now history. It is to plump this project and 
the Florida ship canal project into a general 
pork-barrel rivers and harbors authorization 
bill. 





Government Control of Monetary System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oFr 


HON. J. HARDIN PETERSON 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 15, 1941 


LETTER FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
CONSTITUTIONAL MONEY LEAGUE OF 
AMERICA 





Mr. PETERSON of Florida. Mr. 
Speaker, pursuant to request granted, 
I wish to insert in the Recorp as part of 
my remarks the following letter from the 
Constitutional Money League of America, 
written by the president of the St. 
Petersburg chapter: 
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CONSTITUTIONAL MONEY 
LEAGUE OF AMERICA, 
St. Petersburg, Fla., December 28, 1940. 
Hon. J. HARDIN PETERSON, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Pererson: The country faces a 
situation today similar to that which existed 
in the early days of the Civil War. Except 
for the fact that we are not as yet actually 
at war, we have the same war expenditures 
to meet proportionately. To meet these ex- 
penditures Congress has the same consti- 
tutional resources as President Lincoln had— 
to issue Treasury notes. 

The time is ripe for a change in our mone- 
tary system from private to Government con- 
trol. Conditions within the country are fav- 
orable to create an informed public mind, 
such as Lincoln did not have and could not 
get. 

We realize that the National Bank Act of 
1863 and later, the Federal. Reserve Act of 
1913, legalized the use of national credit by 
a favored few and this has created complica- 
tions in our national economy. To quote the 
elder Morgan: “You can’t unscramble eggs”— 
but the Congress can prevent more eggs from 
being scrambled. 

On March 4, 1933, the President uttered in- 
spiring words: “The money changers have 
fied from their high seats in the temple of 
our civilization. We may now restore the 
temple to the ancient truths.” Since then he 
has proved the sincerity of his purpose. All 
of the New Deal measures in the public in- 
terest prove it. His recall of the delegates 
from the London Monetary Conference and 
his historic message of July 4, 1933, serving 
notice on the gold bloc of Europe of the in- 
dependence of the United States and of our 
intention to establish an honest dollar, ranks 
with the other Fourth of July declaration. 
That date was well chosen and full cf mean- 
ing. Hence the Roosevelt hate. That hate, 
based as it is on public ignorance of the 
monetary situation, has been carefully fos- 
tered. Such words as inflation, flat money, 
reckless spending, and vast public debt have 
been given a wrong meaning in the public 
mind. It is opportune now to enlighten the 
public. The people should right now be told 
the truth about money. This the President 
can do as no one else can. The people trust 
him. 

When he does this the public will be en- 
lightened overnight. Such pressure will then 
be brought to bear that Congress will have 
to pass such legislation as may be proposed. 
This can well be: Issue United States money 
debt-free at the source, sufficient to cover 
Government spending in excess of revenue. 
Government control is the only safe control. 

The deliberate measures of the Federal Re- 
serve System in 1920, followed by their 
measures in 1929-33, inflicted greater suf- 
fering, misery, and loss upon the people than 
resulted in our participation in World 
War No. 1. Recovery, so well on its way in 
1936, was deliberately sabotaged by the 
Board in the fall of 1936 and 1937. 


Give the facts to the country. 

The great among our Presidents have all 
advocated Government control—Jefferson, 
Jackson, Lincoln, Wilson. We believe that 
the President has been steadfastly working 
toward this end. We believe the time is now 
to “restore the temple to the ancient truth” 
by giving back to the people control of credit 
and currency free from usury. 

In the language of Senator Owen, “Per- 
manent prosperity depends upon an adequate 
supply of money issued under the authority 
of Congress and regulated by legislative 
mandate.” When our Government has done 


this it will have lighted the torch of liberty 
for all the nations. Prosperity and usury 
can never go hand in hand. 

In conclusion, we desire to thank you for 
your interest and to assure you we shall 
appreciate in full measure your further 
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cooperation. This is a copy of the letter we 
sent to the President on December 2, 1940. 
Cordially, 
M. Yowe tt, 


President, Constitutional 
Money League of Florida, 





Extension of Military Service 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FREDERICK C. SMITH 


OF OHTO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 








Tuesday, August 12, 1941 





Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
believe the Congress will do something 
gravely wrong if it passes this bill to hold 
the selectees and the National Guard in 
training more than a year, as was pro- 
vided for in the Selective Service Act of 
September 1940. 

This, in my opinion, will be breaking 
one of the most sacred pledges any gov- 
ernment can enter into. A contract by 
a government with the people and the 
soldiers which involves the forthright 
and unequivocable agreement to draft 
into the army men for training only, 
and for a specified time, should be kept 
inviolate. 

Our Government made a promise to 
our soldiers a year ago that they were 
being sent into military camps for 1 year. 
I will never yote to break this promise, 
particularly when we are no nearer a 
conflict in our hemisphere than we were 
when the promise was made. 





Preparation for Peace Now 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. PERCY PRIEST 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 15, 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM THE UNITED STATES 
BAPTIST 


Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted me to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I am including an edi- 
torial from the United States Baptist: 


[From the United States Baptist] 


Action by our recent conventions in adopt- 
ing resulutions looking to a study of peace 
plans which will result in a just and right- 
eous and lasting peace after the conclusion of 
the present war, was of more than passing 
significance. It was recognized that such a 
peace must be based on Christian principles 
and ideals. 

The southern Baptist convention in its 
session at Birmingham appointed the officers 
of the convention as a special committee to 
“lend itself to the advancement of such 
Christian ideals as would lead to the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of a just and 


’ 


righteous peace”; while the northern conven- 
tion, meeting at Wichita, its dis- 
approval of totalitarianism declared that “the 
principles and spirit of Jesus form the foun- 
dation on which any just and lasting peace 
must rest,” and recommended cooperation 
with other religious bodies in studying vari- 
ous proposals for a just and enduring peace. 


tudy 

adopted in the international its to 
be reached on the conclusion of the war. 
There must also be the creation of a wide- 
spread public sentiment in favor of just and 
lasting measures, and this public sentiment 
must be impressed upon the minds of those 
who will be responsible for drafting the peace 
treaties. If these terms are not based in their 
fundamental concepts on the eternally 
grounded principles of truth and justice and 
fair dealing as taught by Christ, there will 
be no lasting peace. 

It is essential, therefore, that Christian 
bodies begin to make their voices heard now. 
It is vitally important to the future welfare 
of the world that Christian forces make 
known their belief that any peace which is 
to be enduring must be based on Christian 
ideals. They must study the problems in- 
volved in the numerous and complicated 
issues which will be discussed at the council 
table on the conclusion of the war; and they 
must make their views known. Christian 
forces must have a part in this settlement. 

Here is presented a great challenge and a 
great opportunity. It is a challenge to our 
courage and our faith: an opportunity to 
perform one of the greatest services for the 
cause of Christianity and the future good of 
man that has ever been ted to us. 

If the Christians of this Nation, uniting 
with Christians of other lands, succeed in 
making their voices and their influence felt 
to the extent of bringing into being peace 
terms that will be “just and righteous,” 
peace terms that will be based not merely 
on selfish and mundane national considera- 
tions but on the unselfish and charitable 
principles of Christianity as revealed in the 
teachings of Christ, they will have accom- 
plished something for which all “future gen- 
erations will rise and call them blessed.” 

It may be said that it is too early as yet to 
consider what peace terms may be adopted 
after the war, and that it is impossible now 
to foresee what conditions may prevail when 
the time comes for final discussion of these 
terms. It is true that these future events are 
not entirely clear. Nevertheless it is our duty 
as Christians to make a thorough study and 
analysis of the many problems with their 
ramifications and connotations which will be 
presented to the statesmen and the leaders 
of the nations when they sit down at the 
conference table at the close of the war, pre- 
pared to draft terms by which the future 
destinies of nations and of peoples will be 
guided. In this conference the Christian 
forces of the world can make themselves felt, 
if they will begin now to study and to think 
seriously and constructively about the prob- 
lems and the issues which will come before 
that conference. 

It will not do to wait until the peace con- 
ference is ready to meet or is already in Ses- 
sion. There must be advance preparation, 
with certain broad principles outlined so that 
they can be presented at the proper time to 
the authorities and to the governments re- 
sponsible for drafting the peace treaties. 
These principles must be presented in such 
@ manner that they can be applied in a con- 
structive and practical way to the various 
issues—political, economic, and social—which 
will have to be considered by the makers of 
the peace terms. 

This is a task worthy of the Christians 
everywhere. Our denomination, through its 
conventions, has taken a stand in favor of 
such study. The work should be started now, 
in order that all light possible may be thrown 
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upon the subject. It is no easy task; but it 
is one that should challenge our utmost 
Christian endeavors. 
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Mr. GRANT of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I wish to include herein a state- 
ment which my distinguished colleague 
the gentleman from New Jersey, ALBERT 
L. VREELAND, desired to have inserted in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

At the present tirne the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. VREELAND] is serv- 
ing with the United States Army in New 
York State under leave of absence previ- 
ously granted to him by unanimous con- 
sent of the House of Representatives. 
He requested the inclusior of the follow- 
ing resolution adopted by the board of 
directors of the Chamber of Commerce 
and Civics of the Oranges and Maple- 
wood on August 7, 1941, mentioning at 
the same time his approval of the pur- 
pose expressed in the said resolution. 
The resolution is as follows: 


The board of directors of the Chamber of 
Commerce and Civics of the Oranges and 
Maplewood unanimously urges that, in view 
of the magnitude of the appropriations 
necessary for national defense, and with the 
utmost being demanded of our economic 
and financial resources, Congress and the ad- 
ministration pursue the most rigid economy 
in nonmandatory expenditures 

The Nation has readily undertaken the 
greatest tax burden in its history, placing 
the national defense before all else, and 
properly all costs other than defense costs 
now should be kept closely in hand. With 
steadily rising employment, the decreasing 
need for public assistance should be taken 
into account, and certainly subsidy programs 
should be greatly curtailed. Public-works 
and work-relief projects should be examined 
in the light of nonmandatory expenditures, 
especially in those many cases where the 
projects are in direct competition as regards 
construction labor and materials with vital 
defense production. 





The Unjust 49-Cent Wheat Penalty 
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Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, at page 
A3654 of the Appendix of the ConGres- 
SIONAL Recorp will be found remarks 
which I made on the floor of the House 

















on July 29, pertinent to the 49-cent 
wheat-quota penalty 

In those remarks I quoted an Associ- 
ated Press dispatch appearing in the 
Detroit Free Press and many other pa- 
pers, purporting to quote a radio speech 
made by Mr. Harry N. Schooler, North 
Central Regional Director of the A. A. A. 

I sent a copy of my remarks to the 
Secretary of Agriculture on July 31, pro- 
testing against the alleged speech made 
by Mr. Schooler. On August 8, I received 
a reply from Mr. Paul H. Appleby, Under 
Secretary of Agriculture. 

On August 11, I addressed a letter to 
the Detroit Free Press and on August 13 
I received a reply. 

The Associated Press dispatch referred 
to, indirectly if not directly, imputed to 
thousands of farmers of the country, in- 
cluding many in my own congressional 
district, unpatriotic motives because of 
their German ancestry. Therefore, this 
whole matter is of vital importance. 

The Department of Agriculture states 
that Mr. Schooler did not make the re- 
marks credited to him in the radio ad- 
dress referred to in the dispatch, and 
asks me to give publicity to the reply of 
the Department of Agriculture. 

The Detroit Free Press admits that 
this reference made by Mr. Schooler to 
farmers of German ancestry was not in- 
cluded in his broadcast speech but was 
included in an interview given by Mr. 
Schooler. 

Mr. Speaker, in fairness to all, and in 
order to keep the record straight, I ask 
unanimous consent to include as a part 
of these remarks this correspondence. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MICHENER. The correspondence 


is as follows: 
JuLy 31, 1941. 
Hon. CLaupe R. WICKARD, 
Secretary of Agriculture, 
Department of Agricuture, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr Secretary: Enclosed please find 
some remarks I made in reference to the 
49 cent wheat-quota penalty. 

Particular reference is made to the marked 
portions on pages A3655 and A3656. Possibly 
you have already taken notice of this state- 
ment made by Mr Schooler This Schooler 
broadcast was given extensive coverage under 
an Associated Press head in Michigan and is 
at least most unfortunate : 

Sincerely yours, 
Eart C. MICHENER, 
Member of Congress. 


DEPARTMEN’ OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, August 8, 1941. 
Hon. Zari C. MICHENER, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. MIcHENER: This is in reply to 
your letter of July 31 enclosing copy of your 
speech of Tuesday, July 29, printed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of July 30, in which 
you refer to an Associated Press Dispatch 
from Detroit att:ibuting to Mr. Harry N. 
Schooler, Director, North Central Division, 
A. A. A., the charge in a radio broadcast that 
protests on wheat-marketing quotas were 
originating “wherever there is a concentra- 
tion of farmers of German ancestry.” You 
are, of course, correct in supposing that no- 
tice of this statement has already been taken. 

This is to inform you that Mr. Schooler 
made no such statement in his broadcast at 
Detroit and that he authorized no such state- 
ment. This fact has been called to the at- 
tention of the Detroit radio station over 
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which the talk was broadcast, as well as to 
that of several newspapers which carried 
similar misinformation. 

Mr. Schooler appeared on the Detroit sta- 
tion by request. He has received the follow- 
ing statement from Mr. Duncan Moore of 
station WJR in Detroit regarding this broad- 
cast: 

“I deeply regret the embarrassment you, 
apparently, have been caused by the story 
carried in the Detroit Free Press following 
your appearance on WJR. 

“The Free Press story was in error, of course, 
because you made no mention whatsoever, on 
your broadcast about the motives behind the 
‘farmer revolt’ against wheat control.” 

It may interest you to know that, although 
Mr. Schooler spoke extemporaneously, a re- 
cording was made of the broadcas* in which 
he spoke. In this recording there are no 
statements regarding farmers of German an- 
cestry, as you may see from the enclosed 
transcription made from the recording of the 
broadcast. 

In your article in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
you state that you “cannot find language too 
strong to condemn such unjustified course on 
the part of any official or representative of 
our Government,” and you call upon the De- 
partment of Agricuiture “to take proper ac- 
tion in the Schooler case.” 

I appreciate your interest in calling this 
matter to my personal attention. In view of 
the fact that the whole attack on Mr. School- 
er is based upon an untrue statement, may I 
suggest that, in all fairness, you make public 
the truth regarding his radio appearance in 
your State. 

Sincerely yours, 
Pau. H. APPLEBY, 
Under Secretary. 
AvucustT 11, 1941. 
DETROIT FREE PREss, 
Detroit, Mich. 

GENTLEMEN: Enclosed you will find copy of 
speech made by me in Congress on July 29 
Your attention is called to an Associated 
Press dispatch which was carried in your 
paper, and which is quoted in my speech. 

I submitted this quotation to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and asked that discip- 
linary action be taken against Mr. Schooler 
who purportedly made the statement carried 
in the Associated Press dispatch. 

I am in receipt of a reply from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, copy of which I enclose 
for your information. 

It is difficult for me to believe that this 
dispatch was the figment of the imagination 
of an Associated Press reporter. 

Inasmuch as the dispatch was carried in 
your paper, may I ask if you can give me any 
information as to its authenticity? 

Thanking you, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
Eart C. MICHENER, 
Member of Congress. 
Avcust 11, 1941. 
Hon. Pau H. APPLEBY, 
Under Secretary, Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. APPLEBY: Receipt is acknowledged 
of your letter of August 8 in reply to mine 
of July 31 wherein I protested against the 
alleged statement made by Harry N. Schooler, 
director, North Central Division, A. A. A., 
which was given extensive coverage through 
the medium of an Associated Press dispatch. 

I note your statement that the Associated 
Press dispatch was incorrect, and your sug- 
gestion that I give publicity to your letter. 

I have this day sent a copy of your letter 
to the Detroit Free Press, one of the papers 
carrying the dispatch, and have asked them 
to advise me of its origin. 

Just as soon as a reply is received from 
the Detroit Free Press, I shall insert your let- 
ter in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

If Mr. Schooler did not make the alleged 
statement, he should be vindicated. On the 
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other hand, if he made the statement, he is 
unfit for the office which he now holds. I 
think you will agree with me. 
Sincerely yours, 
Eart C. MICHENER, 
Member of Congress. 


Tue DerroiT FREE Press, 
Detroit, August 13, 1941. 
Hon. Eart C. MICHENER, 
Congress of the United States, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Srr: Your letter of August 11 
concerning the story carried by this paper 
on Mr. Harry Schooler, of the Department of 
Agriculture, has been brought to my atten- 
tion. 

Our investigation of this matter discloses 
that Mr. Schooler did not make the state- 
ment attributed by us to him in his broad- 
cast over radio station WJR. Our investiga- 
tion further discloses, however, that this 
statement was made to WJR representatives 
at a breakfast meeting following the broad- 
cast. 

The release prepared by the publicity de- 
partment of radio station WJR contained 
both the broadcast remarks and those state- 
ments made by Mr. Schooler at the break- 
fast table. We were not informed that the 
remarks were not contained in the broadcast, 
nor were we informed that they were made 
off the record. Hence, our story which was 
based on the WJR release, credited Mr. 
Schooler with making the statements in his 
broadcast. 

Should you desire further information, I 
suggest you contact Mr. Duncan Moore, of 
radio station WJR, or Mr. Mark Haas, also 
of radio station WJR. These gentlemen were 
present at the breakfast meeting with Mr. 
Schooler, and are in a position to elaborate 
on this matter. 

Assuring you of our desire to be of service 
at any time, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
Epcar A. GuEsT, Jr., 
Assistant City Editor. 





The Congressional Front 
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BREACH OF FAITH 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Speaker, suppose 
that in those warm days of early Sep- 
tember 1940, when the original draft bill 
was being debated in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, the people of the Nation and 
the young men particularly, had known 
that there was a likelihood that they 
would be retained in service after the first 
12 months, would the measure have been 
enacted? It is reasonably certain that it 
would not. Those who urge and favor an 
extension, however, insist that the coun- 
try was fully aware of the provision that 
they might be retained in service if Con- 
gress declared it in the interest of na- 
tional defense. That in turn raises the 
question of how and from what source the 
public formed its impressions of the origi- 
nal Selective Service Act. 

First, let us mention the debates. In- 
stances can be multiplied from the 
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debates of last year to show that empha- 
sis was placed on the l-year provision 
and little said about the proviso under 
which the men might be retained for 
longer service: 

Secondly, there are the newspaper 
reports. Evidence was offered that As- 
sociated Press and Time magazine in a 
summary of the bill, fully acquainted the 
country with the proviso under which 
service might be longer than 12 months. 
An examination of dates, however. dis- 
closes that these summaries did not reach 
the public until after the measure had 
been approved. Most persuasive of all, 
perhaps, is the Gallup poll. It is widely 
read, is concise, and definitely serves to 
create impressions in the public mind. 
An examination discloses that in Decem- 
ber of 1938. October 1939, June 2, 1940, 
June 23, 1940, July 9, 1940, July 28, 1940, 
and August 11, 1940. the Gallup pcll 
question was, Do you think every able- 
bodied young man 20 years old should be 
made to serve in the Army or Navy for 1 
year? Note that it mentioned 1 year, 
and that last poll was taken about 3 
weeks before Congress voted on conscrip- 
tion. On August 11. 1940, another Gallup 
poll question was, Do you favor increas- 
ing the size of our Army and Navy by 
drafting men between the ages of 18 and 
32 to serve in the armed forces for 1 
year? Once more note that this poll 
says 1 year. On August 29, 1940, just a 
week before Congress voted, the pcll 
question was, If the draft law is passed, 
will you personally have any objection to 
spending a year in some branch of mili- 
tary service? Once more note that it said 
1 year. What impression did this con- 
vey? 

HAND OVER TO UNCLE SAM 

Luminous mountains of aluminum 
from the kitchens and pantries of the 
United States stand in mute but elo- 
quent testimony to the willing and co- 
operative spirit of American citizens when 
Government calls on them to yield ma- 
terials in the interest of national defense. 
There is every reason to believe that 
American business and industry, made up 
of the same people who surrendered their 
aluminum, will surrender their machines 
and materials if the need is shown, but 
Government does not think so. Thus, a 
bill was introduced in Congress to au- 
thorize the Government to requisition 
property. War Department officials who 
came before congressional committees to 
urge this legislation pointed out that 
machines, materials, patents, and air- 
planes might have to be requisitioned. 
The only weakness in their case was thet 
all private airplanes with any military 
usefulness have virtually all been taken 
over; that patents and patent rights in 
the hands of unfriendly foreigners can 
already be taken under a law enacted in 
1910; and that raw materials of value are 
already on the priority list. The only 
thing left in their case was machines, 
and with respect to them, they had no 
inventory to indicate what these ma- 
chines were or where they were. On this 
thin basis Congress passed a broad requi- 
sitioning statute which delegates enor- 
mous powers to the Chief Executive. 

DISTURBING SITUATION 


There are 210,000 industrial plants in 
the United States; of this total, 145,000 





are classified in the category of “small 
business.” They employ 16,250,000 per- 
sons. The continued operation of these 
small businesses are vital not.only to the 
employees employed therein but to law- 
yers, doctors, engineers, advertising men, 
consultants, and a host of other profes- 
sions whose livelihood depends upon such 
business. Now comes Government to im- 

pose priorities on steel, iron, aluminum, 
aan tin, copper, brass, and a host of 
other materials which are regarded as 
indispensable to national defense. What 
shall these small businesses do for mate- 
rials if they are now manufacturing goods 
and commodities that are not used in 
defense such as electrical equipment, 
washing machines, and similar items. A 
recent survey of small business indicates 
that 64 percent of those polled have indi- 
cated that they must go out of business 
unless they can procure defense contracts. 
Members of Congress and officials of the 
executive agencies are now meeting with 
delegations of small businessmen in the 
hope of meeting this very disturbing 
problem. 

UNCLE SAM, MOVIE MAGNATE 


Government deals in but one commod- 
ity. That is service to the people. Some- 
times, as it undertakes a new service, 
Government deems it necessary to sell the 
idea to the people. In other years this 
was done by the written word in the form 
of press releases, and pamphlets, and by 
the spoken word over the radio. Little 
by little, Government has ventured into 
another medium of information. It is 
the movie. It has eye appeal and con- 
veys a message. In the fiscal years 1940 
and 1941, the executive agencies will 
spend $3,895,000 for movies. This will 
provide, when all expended, for 1,464 reels 
and 23,877 copies. Some are silent and 
some equipped with sound. A large num- 
ber of agencies now use movies to sell 
their service and their ideas to the public. 
The Army and Navy are using movie 
shorts for instruction purposes. Titles 
are almost as intriguing as the thrillers 
which issue out of Hollywood. Some of 
them are Plows, Planes and Peace, De- 
mocracy in Action, Green Acres, Dan- 
gerous Dusts, Trumpeter Swan, Day at 
the Zoo, Trees to Tame the Wind, Germ 
Quiz, and a host of others. Thus Uncle 
Sam gradually becomes a movie magnate. 





Shades of Gen. Billy Mitchell’s Separate 
Unified Air Force 
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STATEMENT OF COL. J. E. MYERS, UNITED 
STATES ARMY, RETIRED, PRESIDENT 
OF THE AVIATION DEFENSE ASSOCIA- 
TION OF WASHINGTON, D. C. 





Mr. JOHNS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
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inelude the following statement by Col. 
J. E. Myers, United States Army, Re- 


The Aviation Defense Association was 
formed in 1938 for the purpose of securing @ 
state of air mindedness and air appreciation 
throughout the nations in the Western Hemi- 
sphere and we find that it will be necessary 
to establish a unified independent pan- 
American air command before there can be 
any real effort to sustain a great bureau of 
propaganda for air preparedness. 

It is evident that German propaganda lead- 
ing to their air superiority was largely ob- 
tained through hundreds of thousands of 
young glider pilots, trained from 12 years of 
age up, who were to become the backbone of 
the German air force. These young men in- 
sured the supremacy of the air which allowed 
some 200,000 German fighting troops to over- 
throw 4,000,000 Frenchmen. 

Russia in 1926 had a semiofficial glider club 
named Aviakin with 4,000,000 members, 
each paying $9 annual dues. (See House Nava} 
Affairs subcommittee report, May 27, 1941.) 
Their power machines tow 10 to 12 gliders, 
each one of which is capable of transporting 
from 15 to 20 fully equipped parachutists, but 
still they started their aviation activities too 
late. 

Extensive gliding operations have not been 
encouraged by the Army or Navy. We pos- 
sibly have in this country about 400 or 500 
qualified glider operators, and I quote from 
the above Naval Affairs Subcommittee report 
the following extract of a letter it received 
from the Navy Department: “It was definitely 
concluded that the training of glider students 
was not worth while.” 

We know or should know by this time that 
air superiority means victory on land or sea 
and that no boat can long float against any 
such superior air attack. Therefore the first 
attempt to correct this 20-year delayed ac- 
tion must be to create an intense desire for 
aviation among the people of the Nation 
through such propaganda as the celebration 
= our national and pan-American aviation 

ays. 

In 1938 our association made an attempt to 
advance enthusiasm for youth education in 
aviation by sponsoring the annual celebration 
of National Aviation Day on Dr. Orville 
Wright's birthday. To this end we prepared 
a bill, which was placed by Senator PEprsr, 
Representative J. H. Prrerson, and others, 
and in due course of time was passed in the 
Congress and proclaimed by the President as 
National Aviation Day in spite of the oppo- 
sition of Secretary of War Woodring and the 
Officers of the National Aeronautical Asso- 
ciation. 

Few persons in the Americas realize that 2 
days for the celebration of aeronautical 
achievements have been set aside by Congress 
and proclaimed by the President to honor the 
Wright brothers. They are August 19 and 
December 17 of each year. August 19, 
Wright’s birthday; and December 17, the date 
of the first flight by the Wright brothers’ 
machine. Neither of these dates has ever 
been properly observed by the Army and 
Navy. 

On the first annual celebration of Dr. 
Wright’s birthdate on August 19, 1989, the 
Navy sent a few planes to St. Petersburg, Fia., 
at the request of Senator ANpREws, but the 
War Department wired to ground all the 
Army planes at the airport on that day. 
They were accordingly assembled and cowled 
on the edge of the field during the exercises 
and speech made by Representative Pererson 
in honor of our pioneer aviator, Dr. Orville 
Wright. 

This insult, you can call dumbness ff you 
wish, but I call it a direct insult to the Presi- 
dent of the United States and the people of 
America, meant the loss in propaganda and 
youth enthustasm for aviation beyond any 
calculation. To me it is perfectly evident 
that there has been an organized effort for 











repression of aviation celebrations in the 
past, to the great detriment of our national 
air preparedness. 

Of the many bills introduced in Congress 
to further aviation, practically all are tabled 
or allowed to drop and we should all fervently 
hope that the bill to establish a separate 
unified air force under a single Department 
of National Defense will not meet with the 
same cold reception. Representative Brrrrr’s 
separate air-force bill (H. R. 4790) does not 
change the permanent set-up of our present 
units of air force in the Army and Navy but 
the Secretary of the Air would make these 
assignments as well as the control of the huge 
long-distance land-based air operations, 
which would permit the switching of tre- 
meudous air power to any threatened point 
in the world, whether on land or sea. 

It is high time to check up on our present 

zation concerning modern warfare. 
Old tradition must be scrapped as old junk. 
It is certain that our main air force must be 
divorced from land and sea units. It can no 
longer serve as a vassal and slave to the 
War and Navy Departments. Initiativeness 
and fearlessness in the Army and Navy can 
no longer be repressed, Youngsters should 
be encouraged to stick their necks out and 
express their views without the cruel neces- 
sity of chopping them off on every occasion. 

Had a secretary of the air been appointed 
in Gen. “Billy” Mitchell’s time we would have 
had men who were experts in aviation in 
charge of affairs. The chances are that there 
would have been no shortage of aluminum or 
other essential materials, and the chances are 
that we would have had the largest aviation 
force in our history, built “up to snuff” right 
now, and a civilian air reserve trained by 
expert Army aviators as an auxiliary air force 
of several hundred thousand men, paid for 
part-time voluntary war practice on light 
armored planes 

Asecretary of the air might have envisioned 
many other requisites such as the construc- 
tion of great superdefense highways connect- 
ing the Americas and between all strategical 
bases, the construction of thousands of air- 
fields and underground air bases, the training 
of millions of young glider pilots and light- 
plane operators in a civilian air reserve as pro- 
vided for by a congressional bill introduced at 
our request. Such a reserve would give expert 
aviation training to hundreds of thousands 
of glider operators, private fiyers, mechanics, 
and others. It would provide for the con- 
struction of thousands of light plane ships 
and the installation of the necessary war 
equipment on them. It would establish a 
huge pool of mechanically inclined persons 
capable of resisting any invasion. 

The shortage of pilots in Europe is ap- 
palling; the reserve could help remove the 
bottleneck which is sure to come to America. 
Many of the reserves might be well qualified 
to fiy our regular superpowered airplanes. 
They would constitute our infantry of the air. 
They could repel invaders with light bombs 
and machine-gun fire. They could act as 
messengers, or for the transportation of glider 
parachutists, as they could be launched from 
fields or roadsides immediately in rear of our 
armies. 

But, I am informed, our regular service does 
not want to train these civilian air reserves. 
Already the program provided for by our bill 
or some form of it is being taken over by 
Mayor LaGuardia’s Civilian Defense, which, 
of course, defeats the entire program outlined 
for the reserve and would render it an en- 
tirely ineffective air-combat force. 

It is ever the same old army-game policy 
played by the same clique which sent our boys 
to Cuba with inferior rifles and black powder 
in 1898. The same crowd which refused to 
see the Wright airplane, the Lewis machine 
gun, Christie tank, the horizontal smoke- 
screen bomb, and the lethal steel-wire (bar- 
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rage) projectile which I devised and offered 
to the service over 2 years ago, and which 
was promptly rejected without test, although 
its adoption might be the solution of raids 
over London. 

It is the same old navy that advocated the 
return to sailing vessels after the advent of 
steam—the same navy that is still building 
battleship death traps and had to be forced 
to build torpedo speedboats. The same old 
navy that does not want to train glider troops, 
even in the face of German and Russian 
successes and the Battle of Crete. 

Shades of Billy Mitchell—look, listen, and 
be impressed. Had his ideas been accepted 
we would be the most powerful aviation na- 
tion in the entire world. We have the me- 
chanically inclined population, the initiative- 
Ness, and inventive ability to keep abreast of 
and ahead of all other nations, provided we 
use these qualifications. We need officers 
who have vision, who can produce, and who 
can appreciate the fact that General Mitchell 
sank a battleship over 20 years ago, appar- 
ently with three 2,000-pound bombs, in 10 
minutes. (See House Naval Affairs Commit- 
tee report on H. R, 9218, 75th Cong.) 

There is an unwritten law in the Army 
which refuses to retract even when it is 
proved to be wrong. It is the operation of 
this law that refuses to recognize Billy Mit- 
chell and other progressive officers, which is 
now in full operation to defeat congressional 
legislation which must pass if we are to win 
the war. It is this policy which stands in 
the way of progress in the Army and which 
must be entirely eliminated before it is too 
late to save our Nation from disaster. 

Let us act to divorce our air force from 
the Army and Navy. We can no longer hide 
our heads in the sands of tradition. We must 
talk bravely without fear of having our 
heads chopped off, and listen to the advice 
of the men in civil and military aviation who 
know what they are talking about. General 
Arnold has said we should have this separa- 
tion, as well as such men as Col Harold Hart- 
ney, Col. Roscoe Turner, Capt. Casey Jones, 
C. T. Malone, and other members of our Board 
of Aeronautical Advisers. Ordinary common 
sense will tell anyone that anything traveling 
in the air 350 miles per hour carrying bombs, 
machine guns, and cannon, will defeat any- 
thing going 50 or 60 miles per hour on land 
or sea. 

We must stop the idea to let well enough 
alone, or that is too late to change horses in 
the middle of the stream. The fact of the 
matter is that it is not too late to shout the 
“ery of freedom” of the air from abject slav- 
ery. 

Act now—save our Nation. Delay now is 
ruination, 
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EDITORIAL WRITTEN BY W. R. RUTHER- 
FORD, EDITOR OF THE MOORE COUNTY 
(TEX.) NEWS 


Mr. WORLEY. Mr. Speaker, I am 
happy to call to the attention of the 
membership of the House an editorial 
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written by Mr. W. R. Rutherford, editor 
of the Moore County News, Dumas, Tex., 
which I consider very timely: 


{From the Moore County (Tex.) News] 


NONDEFENSE TERRITORIES MAY COME IN FOR 
ROUGH SLEDDING 

Evidence that Americans have not yet fully 
grasped the import of the foreign situation 
may be found in the fact that they are 
searching the vistas of their economic future 
more avidly than they are war news. 

A true economic chart and compass is al- 
most as difficult to obtain as is the truth 
about Russo-German war. This is due in 

e measure to weird discrepancies in the 
administration’s attitude toward prices and 
profits. 

Various Government agencies are con- 
stantly making headlines by their purported 
efforts to avoid infiation, and even now legis- 
lation is being drafted to give the President 
power to regulate prices 

The trouble, however, is that any Presiden- 
tial regulation is always colored with those 
peculiar political hues that shade the Presi- 
dent’s attitude toward various groups. 

No ceiling on inflation can come without a 
ceiling on both wages and taxes. Wages are 
constantly advancing, and no one in the 
Government today will even attempt to place 
a ceiling on taxes. 

Moreover, President Roosevelt has shown 
no tendency to curtail the millions being 
spent on nondefense subsidies. We still have 
hordes of Farm Security Administration and 
Soil Conservation pie-county customers and 
few of the soft Federai job agencies have 
been abolished. 

Inflation became a certainty along with 
legislation for parity payments to farmers, 
renewal of all types of agricultural loans, and 
all of that sort of thing. 

Admitiing, then, that the inflation era has 
set in, we are still st loss to determine 
exactly how it will affect us. Ordinarily it 
carries with it mass production of all kinds 
of goods, high prices, a mad orgy of spending, 
and “hen a God-awful headache. 

So far as defense activities, mechanical 
wages, machine shops, boiler works, the steel 
industry, and all that sort of thing is con- 
cerned, inflation will probably again take its 
normal course. 

In other words the communities and cities 
situated in the midst of heavy defense pro- 
duction, will get about the usual reaction, 
for more men will work, wages will be higher, 
and prices will advance. 

In the Southwest where we buy more than 
we sell, we may take more of the rap and 
see less of the profits. With automobiles, 
refrigeration, heating, and house-appliance 
production already cut and more to come, 
workers in the heavy industrial section will 
make and spend just as much money, work- 
ing on something else. 

But in the Southwest automobile agen- 
cies, salesmen, dealers, and all those people 
may have rough sledding. It is a known 
fact that Government ownership stagnates 
community business, except for the amount 
of wages that goes into the nearby come 
munity. 

It now looks as though farm prices will be 
steady to higher, wages higher, property and 
real estate seem to be due to have some ad- 
vance, and the general mercantile dealer may 
have a whole lot less to sell, and white-collar 
workers that cannot be employed in the de- 
fense industries, very probably will get the 
short end of the deal. 

Aluminum ware, automobiles, silk hose, 
radios, luxurious household and kitchen 
gadgets, toys, and even gasoline and tires 
may fast get to be things, which we shall 
learn to do without, or at least do with a very 
little. 
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LETTER FROM C. B. LISTER, PRESIDENT, 
NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICA 





Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include a 
letter addressed to me by Mr. C. B. Lister, 
secretary-treasurer of the National Rifle 
Association of America. This letter ex- 
presses in very forceful manner the ob- 
jections of sportsmen in the United States 
to any law which would require the regis- 
tration of firearms or permit the requisi- 
tion of the firearms of any individual. A 
careful study of this letter will impress 
many of the Members with the impor- 
tance of the amendment placed in the 
property-requisition bill to prohibit such 
an infringement of the right to keep and 
bear arms. 

The letter follows: 


NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, 
Washington, D. C., August 13, 1941. 
The Honorable Pau. J. Kiipay, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN KILpAY: On behalf 
of the sportsmen of Texas and the millions 
of others throughout the United States, I 
thank you for your consistent stand with 
regard to the registration of firearms under 
the so-called Draft Property Act. 

As I have studied the discussions in com- 
mittee and on the floor with regard to the 
amendment which you persuaded the Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee to attach to this bill, 
it seems to me that Judge Patterson and 
many Members of the House completely miss 
the basic danger involved in general firearms 
registration. 

Sportsmen do not object to the registra- 
tion of their firearms because of any fear of 
being shabbily treated by Colonel Stimson, 
Judge Patterson, or General Marshall. What 
the sportsman fears are the elements which 
now exist or which in the future may come 
into being in this country who would mark 
these three outstanding gentlemen as being 
among their first victims. 

The sportsman’s objection to registration of 
his arms is shared by many nonshooting citi- 
zens who have witnessed the operating meth- 
ods of revolutionary elements abroad since 
the first World War. Communists, Fascists, 
Nazis, and “fifth columnists” have all taken 
advantage of convenient central registration 
lists of firearms owned by reputable citizens 
to seize such arms and to thereby break the 
power to resist on the part of the nonrevo- 
lutionary majority. When the Germans suc- 
ceeded in placing Prince Paul on the throne 
of Yugoslavia, the Associated Press reported 
that one of their first acts was to send Ges- 
tapo agents with Yugoslavia police to collect 
all the arms owned by private citizens. 

A part of the program of the Communist 
Party in this country, as reported by Senator 
Lze, of Oklahoma, in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of May 23, 1941, is to “break up groups 
of loyal fighting workmen; destroy, where un- 
able to capture, all tanks, cannon, machine 
guns, and other weapons which loyal prole- 


tarians might use.” In other words, the ob- 
jections of American sportsmen to firearms 
registration are not based on any unwilling- 
ness to donate their guns whenever and 
wherever they may be needed for the national 
defense, but the objection is based on the 
Ssnsteis of ocustedipeeany teietcity ean Geaeaale 
gers to national defense and to the American 
form of government which are inherent in a 
general registration of firearms possessed by 
loyal citizens. 

The sportsmen of this country, 
their various national organizations, have al- 
ready offered their services, their arms, and 
their shooting ranges to the Governors of the 
several States in connection with the organi- 
zation of State guard units and to the Na- 
tional Director of Civil Defense for such use 
as he might desire to make of them in con 
nection with his national program. Mayor 
LaGuardia has advised this office that he has 
no plans for such utilization of civilian marks- 
men and that the matter is being left up to 
the State governments. In many of the 
States these sportsmen are now being utilized 
in the State Guard and in connection with 
the formation of auxiliary police units. 
Neither the registration of personally owned 
firearms nor the requisitioning of such arms 
is required in order to make them fully avail- 
able for proper national-defense or civil- 
defense activities. In this connection it 
seems to me to be worthy of note that Judge 
Patterson, in his testimony before your com- 
mittee, said “there is no possibility of a short- 
age of rifles. In fact, a shortage would be 
almost inconceivable.” Accepting this as a 
true statement, it would appear to be equally 
inconceivable that there could be any objec- 
tion to the inclusion in the bill of your 
amendment. 

We cannot escape the belief that if the 
Members of the Senate and House, with par- 
ticular reference at the moment, of course, to 
the conferees, understood these facts, they 
would promptly agree to the wisdom of in- 
corporating your entire amendment in its 
original form into S. 1579. 

Sincerely yours, 
NaTIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION, 
C. B. Lister, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
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Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Speaker, a year 
ago Russia and Germany were in alliance. 
Now Josef Stalin, an international ban- 
dit, is fighting desperately to defend him- 
self against the double-cross of Adolf 
Hitler, a stronger international cutthroat. 
I am a supporter of the foreign and do- 
mestic policies of the Roosevelt admin- 
istration. It is my wish to support ad- 
ministration measures when in good con- 
science I can do so. It is my belief that 
this administration, by its strong attitude 
egainst Hitler and by our tremendous 
efforts to mechanize our Army, increase 
our military and naval aviation, and 
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strengthen our already mighty Navy, has 
saved us from dictatorship aggression. 

Our first line of defense is alert, ready, 
and able. Our Navy is the most power- 
ful in the world; our naval aviation is su- 
perb. My view is that was is farther 
away from the Western Hemisphere now 
than it was before Hitler attacked Stalin. 
Believing as I do in a compact, mo- 
bile, and thoroughly mechanized Army, 
and fearing as I do an unnecessarily 
large standing Army in time of peace, I 
cannot support this measure. I hope and 
believe that the European war will end 
within a year and that representatives of 
this Nation will participate in the peace 
conference intent upon making sure that 
there will not be another peace crushing 
any nation, great or small, so that an- 
other world war will follow as a matter 
of course. In fact, President Roosevelt 
will at the proper time, I am sure, take 
the lead in a peace offensive. The com- 
mon people of the world want peace, and 
our President will achieve world leader- 
ship for this Nation when he plays a 
major part in bringing an end to this 
— ess slaughter. President Roosevelt 
said: 

We will not accept a world like the post- 
war world of the 1920's, in which the seeds 
of Hitlerism can again be planted and al- 
lowed to grow. 


In other words, in the day of recon- 
struction, peoples now oppressed and 
downtrodden and nations now nonexist- 
ent will be reestablished on national lines. 

At this time we should profit by the 
misfortune that befell France and con- 
centrate our efforts upon the building of 
a powerful military aviation and creating 
20 panzer divisions of armored and 
mechanized soldiers. We should disre- 
gard the pleas of Army officers whose 
feet are nailed to the floor, who are look- 
ing toward the past, and who still go by 
the old manual of arms. 

If an exceedingly large army is of such 
transcendent importance, why does not 
Great Britain at this time make some use 
of the two and a half million English- 
men in arms in England? It is not 
enough to say the reason Britain does 
not use part of this tremendous army 
as an expeditionary force to compel Hit- 
ler to fight on another front in Norway, 
Holland, or France, is that these two and 
one-half million soldiers are Englishmen 
and not Canadians, Australians, or New 
Zealanders. Doubtless, the compelling 
reason British leaders are not taking the 
offensive by landing troops on the Conti- 
nent is that their Army lacks mechanized 
divisions. with tanks, field artillery, anti- 
aircraft and antitank guns. 

Selective-service soldiers have told me 
that in 6 or 8 months they have learned 
what should have been: taught to them 
in 4 weeks. Fortunately, our Army now 
has the equipment and probably has the 
trained officers to do a much better job 
in creating trained divisions. 

The men selected for service who have 
been taken from their homes and loved 
ones in response to a grave national duty 
should be permitted to go into the Re- 
serves at the end of 1 year’s training. 
Furthermore, Congress should not arbi- 
trarily add 18 months to the enlistment 
period of those who volunteered. An 











enlistment is a contract between a young 
man and his Government. In time of 
peace that contract should not be dis- 
regarded or changed. Let us preserve 
the morale of our Army and the sanctity 
of contract. After all, our Government 
is dependent upon the faith and confi- 
dence of its citizens. A great many of 
the 600,000 men now constituting our 
selective-service soldiers have spent years 
of training for the professions of peace. 
Others should be called to take their 
places. In doing this we create a greater 
trained Reserve. Even under the pres- 
ent law nearly 300,000 more young men 
can be inducted into the service. The 
fact that they have not been inducted 
is evidence that our General Staff officers 
know there is a lack of equipment for 
proper training and of housing facilities 
for proper maintenance. 

I voted for the Healey amendment to 
add $10 per month to the soldiers’ pay 
following 1 year in the service. In fact, 
I supported the Voorhis amendment to 
give $30 per month. Legislation is fre- 
quently a matter of compromise and the 
adoption of the Healey amendment is one 
gocd act of the House of Representatives 
this day. Study and examination of the 
testimony convinces me the claim is with- 
out foundation that our Arnty would be 
disintegrated were these selective-service 
soldiers to be returned to their homes 
after 1 year’s training. If 50,000 men 
were returned to their homes each month 
how can it be claimed that the Army 
would be disintegrated when the places 
are at once filled by new selective-service 
soldiers? 

If General Marshall and his officers 
cannot complete the training of selective- 
service soldiers in 1 year then a woeful 
error was made a year ago and these offi- 
cers should admit their error and tell 
the youth of the Nation just how long it 
does take to train them. In the first 
place, they should not have taken the 
young men from their homes unless they 
were prepared to give them intensive 
training. Nearly every young man now 
in the service went into the Army from 
civil life with the very definite expecta- 
tion of returning home in 1 year. In 
fact, they believed they had the word of 
their Government to that effect. They 
were not informed about the fine print 
nor the exceptions. Now, I fear the de- 
struction of the faith that these young 
men have in their Government—that 
they had in the sanctity of a promise 
which they felt was solemnly made by 
men whom they could trust. 

To this good hour the young men in 
our armed forces and their families are 
the only individuals who have made 
sacrifices in this national emergency. At 
the time these young men were ordered 
from their homes and peacetime pursuits 
there was an implied agreement, if not a 
direct contract, that they would be per- 
mitted to return at the end of a year’s 
training unless this Nation was actually 
at war. This Nation is at peace. We 
are providing necessary defense measures 
for Western Hemisphere protection, and 
I voted for the lend-lease bill, and have 
consistently supported all measures for 
Western Hemisphere defense. 

Our need is for a compact, mobile, 
thoroughly mechanized Army notwith- 
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standing the plea of professional officers 
who apparently desire that our armed 
forces be expanded to about 3,000,000 
men. Hitler conquered France with 12 
panzer divisions of thoroughly mechan- 
ized soldiers; 120.000 men plus a couple 
thousand pilots. The bulk of his great 
army of 2,000,000 was useful only in oc- 
cupying captured territory. Of course, 
American professional] army officers will 
receive quick promotions in a rapidly 
expanding army. 

Some advocates of this plan to keep 
sclective-service men for a further period 
of training say the American soldier is 
the best paid in the world. They know 
not whereof they speak. Canada, though 
poor compared to the wealth of this Na- 
tion, pays its privates $1.30 per day. 
Canadian non-coms receive as much as 
$100 per month. In addition, the Ca- 
nadian Government makes dependent al- 
lowance to families of men in the service. 
For example, a dependent wife of an 
army private or noncommissioned offi- 
cer receives $35 per month and $12 addi- 
tional each per month for 2 children. 
Thus, the Canadian Government pays 
the Canadian soldier and wife and two 
children $99.30 per month. Also in 
Canada skilled workers in the army re- 
ceive extra pay. Certainly our soldiers 
should receive as much as unskilled labor 
in private industry. 





America Must Unite 
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Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, about 4 
years ago the President, realizing the 
dangers of the Nazi aims, called attention 
to the then-prevailing world-wide condi- 
tions which, in his opinion, made it neces- 
sary to increase our Army and Navy for 
defense purposes. Upon informing the 
country of the dangerous situation, he 
was asSailed as a warmonger who was 
bound to involve us in war. These war- 
making charges against our President 
were made, firstly, by Republicans and a 
few Democrats, due to personal animos- 
ity; and, secondly, by those carrying on 
Nazi-Fascist propaganda in this country. 

These attacks continued unabated, de- 
spite the President’s oft-repeated assur- 
ances and pledges to the country that the 
defense program he advocated was pure- 
ly for defense purposes. Unfortunately, 
those factions and individuals behird 
these attacks continue to assail him, 
completely ignoring the self-evident fact 
that the war is being brought closer and 
closer to our country. The America- 
First Committee, Mr Lindbergh, and 
others of the Nazi-decorated coterie, to 
gether with others who are trying to 
bring about disunity and division in our 
Nation, are following in the footsteps of 
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the Quislings who have admittedly fur- 
thered Nazi-Fascist activities in Austria, 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, Denmark, Nor- 
way, Holland, Belgium, and France, 
thereby causing them to become easy 
prey for the forces of Hitler. 

Mr. Speaker, I have just been handed 
the latest issue of the Washington Eve- 
ning Star, which carries the following 
front-page headline: “Petain pledges 
full Nazi cooperation.” This action, to- 
gether with the activities of Japan, must 
be conceded as bringing the danger of 
war very close to us. 

The question before us is not a ques- 
tion of Roosevelt, the Democratic Party, 
Secretary of War Stimson, Secretary of 
the Navy Knox, Mr. Willkie, or Russia. 
This is a question of America—its politi- 
cal and economic freedom and its demo- 
cratic form of government. 

The fight against this service extension 
bill reminds me of the determined fight 
against the League of Nations which was 
both unjustified and ill-advised. The 
fight against the League of Nations was 
based on purely political grounds. Those 
who scuttled the League in later years 
deplored it. It is now believed that our 
entry into the League would have pre- 
vented this war and would have made 
unnecessary the expenditure of billions 
of dollars on our part. 

For weeks Nazi propaganda leaders 
have been using the radio for the dis- 
semination of false information not only 
in Germany, Italy, and Japan, but in all 
of the subjugated countries. Just last 
Sunday I heard one of these foreign 
broadcasts. To my amazement I heard 
several speakers assuring the people in 
those countries that they had succeeded 
in stopping the United States from giving 
aid to Great Britain, Russia, and China 
as contemplated by the passage of the 
lend-lease bill and quoted the speeches of 
the leading appeasers in proof. A re- 
fusal today to strengthen our military 
and naval position will be heralded by 
Hitler and the Japanese war lords as 
their victory. As Americans, are we not 
in honor bound and sworn to do our duty 
“to protect our country against foreign 
and domestic enemies” as we repeated 
so solemnly when we took the oath of 
office? 

Mr. Speaker, during the debate last 
week many Members unjustifiably as- 
serted that we are violating the agree- 
ment entered into with the draftees. 
These statements are erroneous as any- 
one reading the Selective Training Act 
must concede that they are, because the 
particular provision reads— 
for 12 months, which may be extended if 
the national interests are imperiled. 


I hold in my hand various letters from 
outstanding organizations and State 
bodies, endorsing this extension. From 
the American Legion comes this com- 
munication: 


For 20 years the American Legion has ad- 
vocated and presented to the Congress a pro- 
gram for universal military training in order 
that the young manhood of our country 
should be prepared to serve efficiently in the 
event of an emergency. 

On September 16, 1940, the Congress 
enacted the Selective Training and Service 
Act of 1940. Congress did this because of 
the emergency threatening the country. 
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Certainly, the crisis confronting us is more 
serious today than it was at that time. 

The national commander, Milo J. Warner, 
has repeatedly stated to the country that 
the American Legion feels the situation de- 
mands the enactment of necessary legisla- 
tion to insure keeping intact, during the 
emergency, troop units already trained, and 
retention of selectees in service. 

The American Legion supports unquali- 
fiedly legisiation extending the training pe- 
riod for an additional 18 months, and we 
request your support of this legislation. 


From the resolution of the Massa- 
chusetts State Federation of Labor unan- 
imously adopted in fifty-sixth annual 
convention in Boston on August 8, comes 
this forthright statement: 


Whereas a victory of the Axis Powers in the 
present war would constitute a fatal blow to 
democracy all over the world; and 

Whereas, from their internal actions, the 
German and Italian Governments have dem- 
onstrated they are savage enemies of or- 
ganized labor; and 

Whereas only with a defeat of the Axis 
can there be any hope that various social 
gains, painfully established since the last 
war, can be maintained: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That this convention call on the 
National Government to take any steps 
thought wise by the administration, with 
the advice and consent of the Congress, act- 
ing on the advice of the United States Army 
Chief of Staff, the Secretary of the Navy, 
and other responsible agencies, to keep at 
its maximum efficiency the United States 
Army, Navy, and defense program; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That this convention urge and 
will support whatever action is deemed neces- 
sary by the administration to make sure that 
American aid reaches its intended destina- 
tion; and be it further 

Resolved, That this convention pledge it- 
self to the moral unity demanded by an un- 
limited national emergency; and be it fur- 
ther 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the American Federation of Labor, to 
the constituent members of the Massachu- 
sets State Federation of Labor and to the 
President and Members of the Congress .of 
the United States. 


The citizens of the groups mentioned 
are aware of the danger and Members 
of Congress here assembled would indeed 
be insensitive to the world about them 
if they could sit calm and secure in their 
seats, without a qualm of conscience to 
trouble them while they allowed them- 
selves to be lulled to inactivity on this 
momentous measure by the deadly opi- 
ate of Nazi-Fascist emanating propa- 
ganda. 

Can anyone justly deny that our inter- 
ests are not imperiled when Japan, under 
Hitler pressure, is gradually coming closer 
and closer to the Western Hemisphere? 
When Hitler, who has conquered nearly 
all of Europe with the exception of Tur- 
key, Spain, and Portugal, is now forc- 
ing France to cooperate and to give up 
Dakar, which is only 1,400 miles from 
Brazil. When Hitler is coveting other 
territories in Africa, and even Spain, us- 
ing these possessions to force us into an 
exceedingly precarious position should 
Great Britain and Russia be defeated. 
With his present hammering of Russia, 
driving deep into the Ukraine, and grad- 
ually but firmly carrying out his plans 
not only for the control of Europe but 
also of Africa, how can anyone, in the face 
of his accomplishments to date under his 


planned program, declare that our na- 
tional safety is not imperiled? 

As we daily read in the press of the 
Nazi “fifth column” activities in South 
and Central America, and particularly in 
Brazil, Chile, Ecuador, Bolivia, and Mex- 
ico, it becomes self-evident that Hitler’s 
ulterior object in fomenting unrest in 
these countries is but to intensify his 
propaganda in the United States to bring 
about discord and disunity. Every man 
or woman not blinded by prejudice or not 
controlled by Nazi influences must be im- 
pressed by the fact that our military posi- 
tion as well as our commercial interests 
are imperiled, because the war is, as I 
stated before, moving ever closer and 
closer to our country. 

The close vote on this bill is being 
heralded by Hitler and Japan as a great 
victory, and to some extent will justify 
their statements that Hitler is growing 
strong enough in our country and in Latin 
America to tie the hands of the adminis- 
tration. I am satisfied that he is mis- 
led by the reports of his thousands of 
Gestapo agents, the Bund members, and 
the subversive organizations in our own 
country. 

Mr. Speaker, the activities of the mis- 
guided Mr. Lindbergh and the speeches 
of some of the Members of this House, as 
broadcast by the Nazi radio commenta- 
tors, merely bloat up the morale of the 
Germans, and act as the best propa- 
ganda agent in the world in the 14 coun- 
tries which are Nazi controlled, thereby 
damaging severely the cause of Great 
Britain, Russia, and China. 

Consequently, Mr. Speaker, I feel that 
the attacks on the President are strength- 
ening the Axis Powers. For this reason 
I hope that every Member from now on 
will exercise more caution and consider 
the duty he owes to his country, to its 
free institutions, and to its democratic 
form of government. I feel that political 
self-interest should be and must be rele- 
gated in the interest of our permanent 
independence. 

Mr. Speaker, I appreciate that a vast 
majority of our people are against war. 
So is the President, and so am I. Unfor- 
tunately, they do not realize the serious- 
ness of the situation which confronts us 
today. I am satisfied that if they pos- 
sessed the information which the Presi- 
dent and all those who are in close touch 
with the plans of the Axis do possess, 
they would approve the action of the 
President who, notwithstanding the 
charges on the part of the Nazi-Fascist- 
minded leaders that he has been trying to 
involve us in war, has actually kept us 
out of war. Contrary to these charges, 
the President has done everything hu- 
manly possible by appealing to Hitler and 
Mussolini and by trying to appease Japan 
so that he could keep the promise which 
he has given to keep us out of war. 
Every fair-minded man must deplore the 
unfair accusations which are heaped 
upon him, but I appreciate that George 
Washington, Thomas Jefferson, and 
Abraham Lincoln were attacked and as- 
sailed, because, like Roosevelt, they tried 
to make secure our freedom and inde- 
pendence to insure a strong and united 
nation. 

Mr. Speaker, Congress has been con- 
tinuously in session for nearly 8 months 
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and will take a recess extending up 
September 15. een 
membership of this House during this 
interim will try to enlighten the people 
at home as to the danger confronting our 
country. 

In conclusion, I will quote from an in- 
spiring editorial which recently appeared 
in the Clovis (N. Mex.) Free Press: 


Mr. Roosevelt is using all of his in 
and effort in trying to lead this Nation along 
the course which he believes best. He is a 
real humanitarian, a real flesh and blood 
man, and he has had to meet more serious 
difficulties than any President in the history 
of the United States. 

He took office during the depths of the 
darkest domestic period in our history in 
1933. when banks closed, when industry was 
at a standstill, and when millions were 
tramping up and down the land, ragged and 
hungry. 

Now he has the international crisis through 
which to guide this Nation. No American 
who is informed on the approaching crisis 
will doubt Mr. Roosevelt's ability and sin- 
cerity in leading this Nation along the wisest 
and safest course. We do not believe that 
there is another man in America who is bet- 
ter qualified than President Roosevelt to 
guide this Nation in the present emergency. 
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RESOLUTIONS OF THE OTTUMWA TRADES 
AND LABOR ASSEMBLY 





Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp I include a set of resolutions 
adopted by the Ottumwa, Iowa, Trades 
and Labor Assembly on the subject of 
the proposed comprehensive survey of the 
Des Moines River by the United States 
Army engineer: 


Whereas the city of Ottumwa and vicinity 
have on frequent occasions experienced dev- 
astating floods resulting in the loss of life, 
a tremendous loss in property, large financial 
losses in the conduct of business, and unem- 
ployment during flood periods; and 

Whereas the reoccurrence of similar floods 
is a constant threat to the city of Ottumwa; 
and 

Whereas the city of Ottumwa has been 
able to provide only a limited amount of 
protection by the construction of river walls, 
levees, straightening of channel; and 

Whereas the city of Ottumwa is financially 
unable to provide adequate protection to our 
city in the control of floods; and 

Whereas a shortage in the water supply 
for the city of Ottumwa is a constant threat; 
and 

Whereas a constant supply of good water 
can be maintained only through the con- 
struction of adequate reservoirs above our city 
on the Des Moines River; and 

Whereas the underground water table is 
constantly receding with the resultant dry- 
ing up of wells, thus proving injurious to 
farmers and their livestock; and 

















Whereas Ottumwa, because of an inade- 
quate water supply, is unable to attract cer- 
tain industries and factories; and 

Whereas unemployment in the city of Ot- 
tumwa is resulting in distress to the tax- 
payers, business and labor interests; and 

Whereas the citizens of Ottumwa are de- 
prived of many of the healthful, invigorat- 
ing out-of-door sports, such as boating, fish- 
ing, hunting, and other summer lake sports, 
also winter sports, which can be provided 
only by the construction of a big dam with 
multiple-purpose reservoir; and 

Whereas Ottumwa, although known as a 
splendid trading center with some fine fac- 
tories, actually loses many lines of trade be- 
cause of the lack of proper lake facilities; 
and 

Whereas the construction of a large dam 
on the Des Moines River at Red Rock, also 
another dam at Saylorville, by the United 
States Army-engineers will assure the control 
of floods, with the resultant protection of 
life and property; will guarantee an inex- 
haustible supply of water at all times; will 
result in the raising of the underground 
water table; will provide employment; and 
wili bring great economic benefits to Ot- 
tumwa end central Iowa; and 

Whereas Mr. A. A. Couch, president of the 
Iowa State Federation of Labor, is a member 
of the Des Moines Defense Industrial Com- 
mittee and a director of the Des Moines 
River Valley project, which places him in 
close touch with the comprehensive survey of 
the Des Moines River economic and labor 
conditions; and 

Whereas the undersigned labor organiza- 
tion has the greatest respect and admiration 
for the judgment of Mr. A. A. Couch, our 
State president; we do hereby empower him 
to support for us the Red Rock Dam and the 
Saylorville Dam for first and second choice 
as our endorsement: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we, the Ottumwa Trades 
and Labor Assembly, in regular session, do 
hereby heartily endorse the $100,000 compre- 
hensive survey now in its final stages by 
the United States Army engineers, brought 
about through the efforts of the Des Moines 
River Valley project, interested citizens, and 
public officials, and do hereby urge upon the 
United States Army engineers, State and 
Federal Governments, that they further ex- 
pedite the legal and engineering processes 
to enable the people of this area, and par- 
ticularly Ottumwa, to enjoy the protection, 
economic and recreational benefits that will 
accrue to our citizens by the construction of 
the great dams in the Des Moines River 
Valley at Red Rock and Saylorville. 
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Mr. HANCOCK. Mr. Speaker, ac- 
cording to the latest figures published by 
the War Department, the Army today 
consists of 1,545,400 officers and enlisted 
men. Of this total 517,000 are Regular 
Army troops, 281,900 are in the National 
Guard, 681,500 are inducted men, and 
a are Reserve officers called to active 

uty. 

If the National Guard men, the se- 
lectees, and the Reserve officers should 
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all be relieved from active service upon 
completion of 12 months’ duty and train- 
ing, as contemplated by the Selective 
Service Act of 1940, the Army we have 


been building up since last fall and which 


in these perilous days we must have, 
could in the space of a few months be 
thoroughly disrupted and disorganized, 
and the national-defense program for our 
land forces completely wrecked. 

We now have 14 Regular Army and 18 
National Guard divisions in the field. 
The Reserve officers and the selectees are 
divided among these 32 divisions, so that 
each unit has a nucleus of experienced 
officers and men. It is a far better plan 
than was followed in the World War 
when whole divisions were made up of 
raw recruits, and the training of new 
men will be better and speedier even 
though it is more difficult and more 
technical. The program has scarcely be- 
gun. Many units have not yet received 
their equipment, and if the entire Military 
Establishment except the Regulars is 
shortly to be demobilized the frame-work 
of the Army will be destroyed and we will 
have a Reserve of untrained or partially 
trained men. This would be tragic folly 
not only from the standpoint of the Army 
but for the men themselves. Many 
thousands of lives were lost in the last 
war because neither the officers nor the 
men knew how to handle themselves and 
their weapons. 

It is argued by the opponents of this 
measure that under the present law 
each selectee shall be transferred to a 
reserve component upon completion of 
his training period of 12 months, that the 
President has the power to call the re- 
serve back into active service, and that 
therefore the pending bill is not neces- 
sary to hold the selectees in active serv- 
ice. That is true, but if such a course 
were followed it would be regarded as 
sharp practice by the men affected, it 
would be deeply resented and would 
cause confusion, disorganization, and un- 
necessary expense. I think the Congress 
should have the fortitude to face the is- 
sue of extending the period of service and 
do it now. It would be cowardly to place 
the entire responsibility on the President. 

A great many misleading statements 
have been made regarding this bill and 
there is widespread misunderstanding as 
to its effect. It does not create another 
A. E. F. or authorize our entrance into 
the wars of Europe, Asia, and Africa. I 
would not vote for such a bill. The limi- 
tation of the Selective Service Act re- 
stricting the use of selectees to the West- 
ern Hemisphere remains in the law. It 
does not contain a declaration that a na- 
tional emergency exists or make the un- 
qualified declaration that the national 
interest is imperiled. It merely uses such 
language as will enable the President to 
extend the period of training and service 
beyond 12 months in conformity with the 
Selective Service Act of 1940. It does not 
violate any »ledge that the service of the 
inducted men would terminate in 1 year. 
That was the hope and expectation of 
everyone but the possibility of longer 
service was known and discussed when 
the original bill was passed. This is a 
bill for adequate national defense and 
nothing else. 
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I would like the bill better if the au- 
thorized training period were extended 
for 6 months or a year rather than 18 
months, because I believe the shorter 
period would stimulate the Army’s effort 
to work out a schedule whereby a definite 
number of men would be inducted each 
month and a like number of trained men 
discharged. I do not see how a reserve 
force of any value can be created in any 
other way. This will undoubtedly be 
accomplished in the months to come, and 
in the meantime the men in service and 
their families should disabuse their 
minds of the fear that the period of 
service is extended from 12 months to 30 
months by this bill. Men over 28 years 
of age will be released, as will those whose 
retention in service involves hardship at 
home, and the others as rapidly as pos- 
sible after 12 months’ training. 

We are fortunate to have a Chief of 
Staff of the character and ability of 
General Marshall. He is not a war- 
monger or an interventionist. and he is 
not “pro” any country except our own. 
He fully understands the necessity for 
high morale in the Army and is striving 
to promote it. Nothing is worse for the 
morale of a man than a feeling that he 
is the victim of injustice. The argu- 
ments of many of the opponents of this 
bill have fostered that feeling among the 
selectees. Now that the bill is passed, 
the debate should cease, and General 
Marshall should have the support and 
the cooperation of the 203 who voted for 
it and the 202 who voted against it in his 
gigantic task of building an efficient 
army for our common defense. 

The citizens of this country differ as 
to the details, but they are almost unan- 
imously in agreement on the general 
program of developing invincible forces 
for defense on land and sea. The move- 
ments of the Japs in the Far East, the 
advance of the Nazis in Russia, the 
capitulation of the Vichy Government to 
the demands of Hitler cannot be ignored 
or regarded with complacency. The 
menace to this country and this hemi- 
sphere grows more ominous day by day, 
and we know that with ruthless ag- 
gressors on the march our safety is 
measured by our military strength. 
There is very little opposition in or out 
of Congress to the huge appropriations 
we are making for ships, airplanes, and 
guns, and yet there is strong opposition 
to a bill providing for the training of 
men to use those ships, airplanes, and 
guns. Obviously the people of this coun- 
try recognize the national danger. 
Many are unwilling to accept the un- 
pleasant truth that service and sacrifice 
are essential. 

The fact that the Service Extension 
Act was passed by the House on August 
12 by the narrowest possible margin 
gives each one of us who voted for it a 
keen sense of responsibility for its pas- 
Sage. If any one of us had voted in the 
negative, it would have been defeated. 

I did not relish the duty of casting a 
vote which would be disappointing to 
many of our young soldiers and their 
families, but I am convinced that my 
vote was in the interest of the peace and 
security of America. No other consider- 
ation matters. 
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ADDRESSES BY CAPT. EPWARD MACAU- 
LEY, UNITED STATES NAVY, RETIRED, 
AND HON. TELFAIR KNIGHT 


Mr. PETERSON of Florida. Mr. 
Speaker, on July 21, 1941, at St. Peters- 
burg, Fla., in my district, the new mari- 
time training station was dedicated. 

The main address of the occasion was 
the address of Capt. Edward Macauley, 
United States Navy, retired, now a mem- 
ber of the United States Maritime 
Commission. 

Captain Macauley’s address was pre- 
ceded by an address by Hon. Telfair 
Knight, Director of the Training Division 
of the United States Maritime Commis- 
sion, who also introduced Captain 
Macauley. 

It is my pleasure, pursuant to permis- 
sion granted, to include the following 
fine addresses made by Director Knight 
and Commissioner Macauley: 


ADDRESS OF TELFAIR KNIGHT, DIRECTOR OF THE 
DIVISION OF TRAINING OF THE UNITED STATES 
MARITIME COMMISSION 


Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, this 
is a particularly happy occasion for me. I 
have been closely associated with the Mari- 
time Commission’s program for training per- 
sonnel for our merchant marine ever since its 
inauguration. I wish here and now to pay 
tribute to that grand gentleman and real 
sailor, Admiral H. A. Wiley, who made this 
program possible. He it was who saw the 
need for training, and it was his indomitable 
courage that saw it through. Admiral Wiley 
retired from the Commission at the end of 
his term of office on September 25, 1940, but 
his influence remains and those of us to 
whom he has left the task of carrying on the 
work so brilliantly inaugurated by him are 
inspired by the memory of his outstanding 
leadership and accomplishments. 

Our first training station was established 
at Hoffman Island in New York Harbor on 
September 1, 1938. About that time we con- 
ducted a survey to find a suitable site for 
a station on the Gulf of Mexico. When we 
approached the city officials of St. Petersburg, 
through your most efficient liaison officer, 
Lt. Comdr. F. R. Francke, on the subject of 
a site, we were met with cordial cooperation 
from the start. The city has presented this 
splendid locaticn to the Maritime Commis- 
sion and at its own cost has filled in the 
lowland and built the excellent bulkhead 
which we now see here giving us ample dock- 
ing facilities for our three training ships 
attached to this station, the American Sea- 
man, the Joseph Conrad, and the Tusitala. 
I wish to take this opportunity to express 
my appreciation to the city officials who have 
made this station possible. 

The Maritime Service, which will operate 
this station, is an agency of the Maritime 
Commission, administered for it by the 


United States Coast Guard, which is doing a 
first-rate job, as all can see. Our hats are 
off to Admiral R. R. Waesche, the Comman- 





them a part of their civic life. 
valuable contribution to the success of the 
training program. 

The Maritime Commission regards its 
training program as of so much importance 


work so well begun by Admiral Wiley. 
is Commissioner Edward Macauley, who is 
here today and who will address you. Cap- 
tain Macauley is a seafaring man from sea- 
faring forebears. His entire life has been 
devoted to the sea. As a naval officer he was 
in command of the U. 8. S George Wash- 
ington, which carried President Wilson to ihe 
peace conference after World War I. I take 
pleasure in introducing my boss, Captain 
Macauley. 
AN ADDRESS BY CAPT. EDWARD MACAULEY, UNITED 
STATES NAVY, RETIRED, MEMBER OF THE 
UNITED STATES MARITIME COMMISSION 


On the part of the members of the United 
States Maritime Commission I wish to con- 
vey to his honor, Mayor McCutcheon, the 
city Officials, and the citizens of the city of 
St. Petersburg our deep gratitude for the in- 
spiring generosity which has made possible 
the establishment of the maritime service 
training station here at St. Petersburg. 

The Maritime Commission wishes also and 
particularly to express its recognition of and 
commendation for the important services 
and invaluable assistance rendered by Lieu- 
tenant Commander Francke. 

The maritime service is to be congratu- 
lated on obtaining such an idea! location 
for a training station. This is my initial 
visit to this beautiful place, and from what 
I have seen of it, I am hoping that my duties 
may require frequent trips of inspection 
here. In case you should be inclined to re- 
gard those words as the natural courtesy of 
a visitor and a guest, let me say also that 
I am a Californian, and that when a Cail- 
fornian says anything like that about Florida, 
or even the most beautiful spot in Florida, 
as I am sure this must be, he is saying a 
mouthful. I cannot but face the facts and 
ungrudgingly state that it is impossible to 
imagine, even in California, a better site, a 
lovelier setting, or a more perfect climate. 
I will even go so far as to say that I have 
tasted your grapefruit and found them quite 
good. 

But perhaps most of all I should congratu- 
late and envy you who are to have the privi- 
lege of working and training in these sur- 
roundings. With the last word in plant and 
equipment at your disposal, you are about 
to play a major part in the development of 
the United States merchant marine and 
through the merchant marine, in securing 
the defense and well-being of your native 
land. This station and you men represent a 
vital addition to our national assets at a time 
when all our resources are needed as never 
before. But doubly important as this occa- 
sion is today, it is not so only because of 
the emergency. You happen to be in a serv- 
ice that is of unique importance both in 
war and in peace. In time of peace the Army 
and the Navy are inactive; it is their unused 
strength and efficiency that is important. 
But in the merchant marine, both in peace 
and in war, the daily active use of your 
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and sense of responsibility, skill in 
handling ships of all types, and noteworthy 
seamanship characterized the merchantmen. 
* * * Without the merchantmen’s skill, 
courage, and loyalty the war could not have 
been won.” 

And this brings me to the point I want 
most to impress on you. Magnificent as all 
this plant and equipment are, none of it is 
worth more than you make it. The best ship 
is just a tub in the hands of an ill-trained, 
slack crew, but in the hands of a smart, 
keen crew, many an old tub has done honor 
to the men who sailed her. 

For seamanship is an art. It is the art 
by which vessels are handled under varying 
conditions of weather, circumstances, and 
geographical surroundings. The principles 
of seamanship may be printed in books or 
stated orally, but its mastery depends wholly 
on experience on board ship and at sea. It 
is an art whose rudiments are written in 
wind and water and only through contact 
with those elements can it be learned. 

There have been great changes in the tools 
with which this art is carried on, changes 
from wood to steel, from hemp to wire, from 
sails to engines and motors, from crude im- 
plements to the fine precision instruments 
of today. In no profession are the responsi- 
bilities greater than in handling ships. 
Values involved are great—the material val- 
ues of a vessel and of her cargo and the 
greater value of the human lives on board. 
Carelessness, ignorance, or inexperience can 
never be condoned. Whether in engine room 
or on deck, the real seaman still is the handy 
man. He rises to the emergency, on sea or on 
shore; be it storm, shipwreck, damage to ma- 
chinery or the necessity of saving life. 

It is said the beauty of ships and the 
romance of the sea and seamen are fast fad- 
ing into the past never to return. A full- 
rigged ship, with all her white sails set and 
drawing is undoubtedly a more beautiful 
sight than a blunt-nosed freighter ploughing 
her way through the dark sea, belching black 
smoke from her funnels. 

But there is beauty of another kind; the 
beauty of strength and power, of science; the 
accomplishments of man’s brain and hand. 
There is the romance of machinery and in- 
vention, of successful work and progress 
against obstacles and odds, and final victory 
achieved. And always there is the vision, the 
striving for and approach to perfection. 

In this day of mechanized ships, conquest 
of the sea is no less adventurous because the 
weapons have changed; the profit and pleas- 
ure to be gained in our commerce with foreign 
lands no less exciting. Civilization is based 
on the sea, for what is it but the interchange 
of ideas and culture between nations? His- 
tory shows that the inception of such inter- 
changes is trade, and trade between nations 
and continents must follow the waterways 
of the world. 








passage of the Merchant Marine 
, and with the establishment in 
United States Maritime Service, 
. A long-range program of 
500 fast, modern vessels over a period 
of 10 years was commenced. Then with the 
of the world crisis an emergency pro- 
gram invoiving the construction of 422 addi- 
tional vessels was adopted and within the 
last few days you have read of the President’s 
request for almost $1,700 000,000 to add 566 
more vessels to those already provided for. 
Five years ago the original long-range program 
which involved $125,000,000 was thought by 
many to be too big. Today, many times 
that sum is being spent and the only doubt 
is whether it is big enough. 

In spite of the losses that may occur there 
can be no doubt that when the war ends, 
the United States will be the dominant mari- 
time Nation of the world. And it is proper 
that we should be. During the many years 
from before the Civil War up until very re- 
cently most of the energies of the country 
were expended in developing the frontier, so 
to speak; in filling up our own great spaces, 
and there was comparatively little left over 
for the sea. Only in the last few years have 
our thoughts turned to the sea again, and it 
is clear that the whole trend of events is 
making sea-borne commerce more and more 
important in the life of the country. In 
making the sea your career you are carrying 
on the tradition that has made America great; 
you are the frontiersmen of the future. 

In this career of national usefulness and 
ce-mmendable adventure on which you are 
about to embark I wish for the Maritime Serv- 
ice training station at St. Petersburg and for 
you all, many important, happy, and success- 
ful voyages. 
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Poll on Entrance of United States Into 
European War 
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RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. HARRY 
SAUTHOFF, OF WISCONSIN 


Mr. GEHRMANN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
orD, I include the following radio address 
of my colleague the gentleman from Wis- 
ccnsin (Mr. SauTHOFF]: 


My fellow Americans, I have been conduct- 
ing a poll in my district by mail to ascertain 
the views of my people in regard to our en- 
trance into the present World War. The re- 
sults have been astounding. To date we have 
received 67,633 ballots of which 3,911 were 
in favor of our entrance into the present 
World War, while 63,722 were opposed. In 
terms of percentages 94.2 percent were against 
while 5.8 percent were for. 

Some of the interventionist newspapers 
have objected to the poll and sought to dis- 
credit it by ridicule. The amazing response 
of the people is the best answer to their 
criticism. 

These newspapers have also protested my 
use of the franking privilege to conduct this 
poll. May I remind my listeners that in the 


campaign last fall, under the franking priv- 
ilege, the Democratic National Committee 
sent out 13,500,000 pieces of literature, while 
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the Republican National Committee sent out 
fully an equal amount, one Congressman 
alone franking out 7,000,000 pieces of liter- 
ature in behalf of Mr. Willkie for President. 
While these newspapers find fault with my 
sending out 157,000 pieces of literature to get 
an expression of the people on the most im- 
portant matter touching their lives, they at 
the same time, swallowed hook, line, and 
sinker the franking of 27,000,000 pieces of 
literature in behalf of the Democratic and 
Republican candidates for President. How 
can they justify their stand denying to the 
people the right to be heard? 

Surely the referendum has been recognized 
in nearly every city, county, and State in the 
Union as the right of the people to express 
their sentiments regarding matters affecting 
their lives. The present administration has 
recognized that right in the case of the farm- 
ers under the A. A. A. and in the case of the 
farmers under crop control. Surely if the 
farmers of the Nation had the right to vote 
on whether or not they would plow under 
little pigs, the fathers and mothers of our 
boys have the right to vote on whether they 
want their sons plowed under in Europe, 
Asia, and Africa. 

When the mother gave birth to that son 
and the father toiled from morning to night 
to give him an education; when both parents 
made sacrifices in every way possible to in- 
sure him a place of honor in the future, no 
one should have the right to deny them a 
chance to express their wishes to their repre- 
sentatives in Congress. For Congress, under 
the Constitution, has the sole right to declare 
war. To rob an entire generation of its hopes 
and aspirations, to sacrifice it to greed for 
money and lust for power in the game of 
world politics is not the divine right of any 
one man. It must be the considered judg- 
ment of those whom the people have en- 
trusted with that right, namely, the Congress 
of the United States. God has anointed no 
single individual with the divine right of 
underwriting the British Empire with the life 
of your son. 

I agree with the statement of the Republi- 
can leaders who recently said: 

1. That American lives should be sacrificed 
only for American defense; 

2. That warlike steps taken thus far have 
undermined the constitutional powers of Con- 
gress and the fundamental principles of dem- 
ocratic government; 

3. That Congress has not only the sole 
power to declare war but the responsibility to 
keep the country out of war; 

4, That freedom in America does not de- 
pend on the outcome of struggles for mate- 
rial power upon other nations. 

The myth that Hitler can invade America 
and conquer us has been utterly exploded. 
There are not enough ships in the world to 
transport 1,000,000 men and all the arma- 
ments and equipment necessary to properly 
safeguard them and undertake our invasion. 
It has been estimated that it takes 2344 tons 
of supplies and equipment for each soldier 
for a period of 30 days. Where could the ships 
ever be secured to transport that many men 
and that much equipment and supplies to 
our coast against our Navy, our air force, 
and our Infantry? And, even if it were pos- 
sible to land them, how could they be main- 
tained over here? 

This Hitler fear has been cleverly built up 
to create a war psychology. Sword rattling 
has been done repeatedly by three outstand- 
ing members of the Cabinst—Secretaries 
Stimson, Knox, and Ickes. In addition to 
the specches of these men we have had a 
drive by agents of the Department of Agricul- 
ture to incite war hysteria among the farmers 
by scaring them with an invasion of the 
Western Hemisphere and also by holding out 
the lure of a market for agricultural products. 

In addition to the efforts of these Cabinet 
members to create a war psychology, we have 
had repeated acts of war committed by this 
country, as Joseph Alsop says, with a private 
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hope that the Atlantic patrol will produce an 
incident that will give cause for the United 
States’ declaring war. I have not time nor 
space to go into all the details, but may I 
remind you of the fact that we scrapped the 
Neutrality Act, which was passed when we 
were in our sober senses; we gave away part 
of our Navy; we opened our ports to the re- 
pair of vessels of one of the belligerents; we 
boasted of the fact that we sent observers to 
locate the submarines of one belligerent and 
we advised another belligerent of that infor- 
mation; we voted $7,000,000,00' as a gift to 
one of the belligerents; we encourage enlist- 
ments of our citizens in the armed forces of 
one of the belligerents, removing the loss of 
citizenship which in the past has always been 
a restriction against such enlistments; we 
have, in violation of our word and our good 
faith, enlarged the term of the draft under 
the Selective Service Act, although Canada 
has a draft of only 4 months’ duration, with a 
positive prohibition against service overseas, 
and Canada is in the war and we are not. 

And last, but not least, we have relieved 
one of the belligerents in the safeguarding of 
an air and naval base in Iceland, which is 
2,650 nautical miles from New York City but 
only 600 miles from the British Isles. The 
danger in our taking over was the fact, as 
Senator Bone pointed out, that not only had 
these places keen bombed, but as long as 
British troops were mingled with American 
troops at that point, Germany would be 
justified to fire upon that base. 

In a story this week, Paul Patterson, pub- 
lisher of the Baltimore Sun, stated that Brit- 
ain was now ready to take the initiative in 
this war, and that she was satisfied that she 
could win by 1943, but if the United States 
would become an active participant, the war 
could be ended by 1942. In order to make 
America an active participant, a new, dynamic 
program has been set up to change public 
opinion in this country. So, now, the drive 
is on for American manpower. It worked in 
1917, perhaps it will work again in 1941. 

But the most serious story that has come 
out recently in regard to the occupation of 
distant points in fore'gn lands has been de- 
veloped since the debate on the extension of 
the draft period of the selectees was begun 
in the Senate just recently. That story is 
to the effect that we are going to build up an 
Army of about 3,000,000 men, and that the 
first place that we shall ship our men will be 
to Freetown, a splendid port located in Sierra 
Leone, a British possession on the West Coast 
of Africa, 500 miles south of Dakar. Of 
course, all these moves mean an undeclared 
war, and we shall be in this war without Con- 
gress having had one single, solitary thing 
to say about it. 

What is Hitler’s position today? The best 
battleship that Hitler had has been sunk, 
and the rest of them are being blasted almost 
daily in their hiding places in German har- 
bors by the R. A. F. His air force, which 
created havoc at the outset of his invasion of 
peaceful and unprepared nations, is now in- 
ferior to that of Great Britain, and in addi- 
tion to the R. A. F. he has taken on the 
powerful air force of Russia. His army, which 
is still of great power, has not been able to 
blast through Russia in the 3 or 4 weeks as 
Was expected and asserted by most of the ex- 
perts. If Hitler cannot finish the job by the 
time the rains come in September, his mecha- 
nized ground forces will be useless in the 
mud, and when the September rains are fol- 
lowed by the snows, his real problem will 
begin. It is not the first time that the snows 
and the cold of Russia have decimated armies 
more than shot and shell nor is it the first 
time that a madman with delusions of gran- 
deur has found his hopes and his ambitions 
buried in the vast steppes of Russia. 

Great Britain and the United States are 
infinitely more powerful than they were a 
year ago while Hitler has been considerably 
weakened and his problems are increasing 
with the passing of time. 
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I now come to what I consider the real 
problem of the United States and by far 
the most serious one. When Hitler and his 
band of outlaws are wiped out and when 
Germany collapses, will communism take 
over? If communism wins in Germany, it 
will win in central Europe generally, in the 
Balkans, in Austria and Hungary, perhaps 
in Italy and undoubtedly in France. What 
then will become of the British Empire and 
particularly its ruling classes? They, of 
course, must fight communism or they will 
perish together with all their possessions. 
Will the United States, in cas: it has entered 
this World War before that time by being 
either dragged in t h the front door or 
shoved in through the back door, turn its 
resources, its money, and its manpower to 
the defeat of communism and the preser- 
vation of the British Empire? We cannot 
lightly disregard any such contingency for 
anything can happen in this crazy world. 
Allies today are enemies tomorrow and 
enemies today may be allies tomorrow. Who 
can tell? To me by far the safer course is 
for us to so strengthen our defenses that no 
matter that the final eventuality in Europe 
may be, the United States of America will 
be safe, the youth of the country will be 
thoroughly trained, our Army, our Navy, 
and our air force will be ready and we shall 
be in a position so strong and so powerful 
that no nation or combination of nations 
will dare to attack us. 

Of course, I appreciate that efforts may be 
made to reach us through other lands. If 
Canada should be invaded, which I don’t 
think possible, or if Mexico should have a 
ruler over it friendly to a foreign enemy and 
should permit an invasion through its lands, 
then, of course, it would become necessary 
for us to take up arms as we could not toler- 
ate an enemy in our backyard, but when it 
is said that we must take and occupy Dakar, 
land troops at Singapore and Hong Kong, 
concentrate our forces in the eastern Medi- 
terranean for the defense of ‘he Suez Canal, 
then I am opposed. I know of no reason 
why any American boy should be dedicated 
to the proposition of policing the world for 
the benefit of someone else. 

Many people believe that with Hitler de- 
feated, the world’s troubles will come to an 
end. That is not the fact. This is a world- 
wide economic revolution and it will not 
subside until the underprivileged are given 
their just share in the wealth which they 
produce. The United States can perform a 
great service to the nations of the world by 
preserving a representative form of govern- 
ment here, by preserving our fundamental 
guaranties here, by showing the people every- 
where that democracy can and does work 
here, and when the end of the war finally 
comes, by aiding the broken, disillusioned, 
and hopeless people everywrere with food, 
supplies, money, and credit to take up the 
task of healing war’s wounds and reestab- 
lishing themselves in their restored home 
lands. 
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marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Chicago 
Tribune: 
[From the Chicago Tribune] 
THIS DELUDED LAND 


Presently Mr. Marriner Eccles, of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, will be telling the house- 
holder how much he will have to pay down 
on any appliance he wants to buy and how 
quickly he will have to pay the balance. Mr. 
Roosevelt has made use of his own self-pro- 
claimed unlimited national emergency and of 
the Trading With the Enemy Act, a war 
measure of 1917 never repealed, to put con- 
trol of installment buying in the hands of 
Mr. Eccles and his Board. The commissar 
thus steps between the American citizen who 
has something to sell and the citizen who 
wants to buy it. Terms which might be sat- 
isfactery to them will not be sufficient in this 
new American way of life. They must be 
approved by the Federal Reserve Board. 

Nothing in Mr Roosevelt’s edict is to touch 
the installment paying for houses as arranged 
by the Federal Housing Authority. Although 
the new edict is to check buying, to accumu- 
late a large, unsatisfied demand for consumer 
goods for later uses, and to lay a restraining 
hand on prices, there is to be no restriction on 
the easy borrowing for installment buying of 
homes financed by Government guaranty. 
There is to be no accumulation of a backlog 
in the building industry. And, although Mr. 
Eccles has these powers conferred on him by 
Mr. Roosevelt to prevent inflation, so it is said, 
Mr. Roosevelt will not surrender his power to 
devaluate the dollar or to print paper money, 
both inflationary possibilities. 

Presently, if you want a used car, you will 
ask Leon Henderson, the Price Administrator 
and civilian suppi‘er, how much you can pay 
for it. Mr. Henderson says this will be a 
large job and a tough one, but he thinks he 
can attend to it. He is saying how many new 
cars there are to be built and he is around 
putting price tags on one commodity after 
another. Mr. Roosevelt gave him the au- 
thority to do that having given himself, un- 
der his proclamation of unlimited national 
emergency, the authority to give it. 

An edict stopped the processing of silk, and 
the women are wondering what their new 
stockings will be like. Mr Ickes’ gasoline 
ukase in the East, limiting the hours of sale, 
was a flop, and he is expected to issue another 
rationing the automobile owner. He will tell 
you that you don’t get 10 gallons, you get 5. 
The commissars also are approaching the use 
of electricity and of fuel. You are to set the 
thermostat at 65° and not exceed that heat. 
Mr. Wickard, of the Agricultural Department, 
has suggested that the American people quit 
eating cheese. 

The priorities and the allocations of mate- 
rial have produced a confusion in American 
industry which leaves big and little business- 
men staring at a future in which they can see 
only governmental control and in which many 
of them see ruin. These things have all been 
in the view of the perceptive eye for years. 
The approach to them began when the world 
was at peace for the most part and when there 
could be no pretenses of national emergency. 
The only excuse then was the depression, 
nourished as the best friend of the collec- 
tivists who were trying to gain control of 
American life. They could see that they 
would fail unless they got a great emergency. 

The war abroad revived their hopes. If 
war conditions could be brought here, their 
position would be strengthened and their 
program could be presented as imperative. 
It was a favorite reflection of some of these 
people—and they gave it voice—that only in 
the requirements of a great war could the 
country be brought to sacrifice itself to the 
social and economic and political objectives 
of the program for a communistic state, and 
most of these people are now at work in the 
war program which has entered American 
life in the manner observable at every point. 
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state is already in full flesh and the citizens 
are obeying it. Initiative has been taken out 
Se te eee ee 


cial. Further 

by day. Liberties once thought safe are dis- 
solving under attack. 

The trouble with the American 
been that they were too little suspicious. 
They were incredulous. They had never be- 


their way of living. They couldn't believe 
their political system was in any danger. 
They couldn’t imagine that anyone would 
take away from them things they thought 
were inviolably theirs. 

They had always felt that their politicians 
could be made to obey when the occasion 
arose. They didn’t think that their masters 
would arise and attain positions where they 
could not be touched. As it proves, the 
American people were ripe for just what has 
happened to them. They have lost control 
of their Government, and they can’t do any- 
thing with it. They have lost control of 
Congress. They can’t stop government by 
edict. They simply submit 

When an order issues forth from Wash- 
ington, however strange and extraordinary it 
may be, the people find themselves obeying 
it, regardless of the violence it does their 
system of government and regardless of the 
injury it does them. The imaginary war 
which assails them is thrown at them to 
smother their rebellious instincts, and they 
have become bewildered and pliable. 

When they voted to destroy the limitation 
of tenure in the White House, they voted the 
probability of their own destruction. They 
didn’t know the tenant in the White House 
when they gave him title to the premises and 
dominion over them. 
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Mr. GOSSETT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Recorp, 
I include the following address which I 
am delivering over the radio: 


This week in Washington is one your 
speaker will never forget. Our Nation’s Cap- 
ital has rocked with important national and 
international action, action of which the full 
import will never be known, action the wis- 
dom of which may long be debated, action 
for the consequences of which one can only 
guess and hope. Certainly this administra- 
tion cannot be accused of inaction; sins of 
omission have been and will be few. The 
appropriation of additional billions for de- 
fense, the final approval of the largest tax bill 
in history, the extension of the draft, the 
President’s historic pronouncement of the 
peace aims of the democracies, all form parts 
of an almost terrifying drama by which our 
Nation seeks through courageous action to 
avoid slavery, on the one hand, and war on 











the other. Little wonder Members of Con- 
gress are now straggling out of Washington, 
weary and worn with the stress and strain of 
important decisions. 

But let’s get down to a brief discussion of 
a few of these events. All are familiar with 
the 1-vote margin by which the House of 
Representatives this week approved an ex- 
tension of the draft. Never before in the his- 
tory of our country has such drastic peace- 
time action been necessary. Never, we hope, 
will it again become necessary. If you could 
read your Congressman’s mind and his mail 
on this important issue, you would under- 
stand why he is today a very tired indi- 
vidual. Many letters were touching, elo- 
quent, heart-rending appeals by good fathers 
and mothers who want their sons back home, 
Some were bitter threats of reprisal if one 
should vote for an extension of the draft. 
One letter from an old friend says, “If you 
vote to extend the draft, you will never go 
back to Congress.” Another from a boy in 
camp says, “Please send me the Recorp of 
the vote on this extension bill. A number of 
us fellows want it for future reference.” 

Your Congressman has no desire to con- 
ceal his action in this matter. He, with every 
Congressman from Texas, Oklahoma, and 
Louisiana, as well as the vast majority of 
other Southern Representatives, voted with a 
heavy heart for this extension of service be- 
cause he felt it to be necessary. Certainly 
in such times as these, when our President, 
our Department of State, and the command- 
ing officers of our Army and Navy say this 
thing must be done, a Congressman who is 
supporting a program of full and adequate 
national defense could not in good conscience 
say no. Most Congressmen well know that 
those who threaten political reprisal will keep 
their words. Those who study these situa- 
tions know that political strength in a de- 
mocracy lies more in an absence of enemies 
than it does in the presence of friends. Yet 
one who would put political considerations 
above his country’s welfare in such hours of 
peril would be unworthy of even his own 
respect. Most Members of Congress have ap- 
proached these problems prayerfully and have 
acted upon principle in the light of what they 
thought to be for the very best interest of 
America. 


Since the beginning of this Republic, the 
Napoleonic wars are about the only major 
ones in which we have not participated. We 
have got into practically every war without 
anticipation and without preparation. Our 
situation now differs in both these particu- 
lars—there is both anticipation and prepara- 
tion. Perhaps our different approach to this 
crisis forbodes a different result. Certainly 
the majority of thoughtful persons in this 
country feel that along the road of anticipa- 
tion and preparation lies our best chance of 
escape. In the past our potential enemies 
have usually provoked or declared war upon 
us because of one of two errors: (1) thinking 
they could whip us, or (2) thinking they 
could bluff us. For the sake of all concerned, 
it is hoped that no such mistakes will be 
made in the future. 


Of course, overshadowing all other events 
of the week, if not of the year, was the 
joint statement of Mr. Churchill and Mr. 
Roosevelt. For the last several days our 
papers and radios have been fliled with vol- 
umes of news, views, and comment upon this 
momentous and historic meeting between the 
leaders of the democracies. Around the 
world, in all camps, comparisons are being 
made between the 8 points of Churchill and 
Roosevelt and the 14 points of Woodrow 
Wilson. On January 8 of this year, your Con- 
gressman, Ep Gossett, placed in the Appen- 
dix of the Recorp, on page A50, the speech 
made by Woodrow Wilson to the Sixty-fifth 
Congress on January 8, 1918. In placing 
President Wilson’s speech in the Recorp, the 
following statement was made by me: 
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“Mr. Speaker, on last Monday President 
Roosevelt spoke for the American people in 
a time of world crisis. Twenty-three years 
ago today Woodrow Wiison spoke for the 
American people in a time of world crisis. 
Both speeches were clear and honest state- 
ments of American ideals and objectives. 
Both speeches will go dovm in history as 
magnificent expressions of the high princi- 
ples and purposes of a great democracy. Both 
spoke to the moral conscience of mankind, 
both committed America to responsible action 
in the pursuit and in the preservation of 
peace. 

“Twenty-three years ago today Woodrow 
Wilson set forth in clear and unmistakable 
language the war aims of the American people. 
The 14 points enumerated in this address 
as a basis for peace are said to have con- 
tributed as much as did the force of American 
arms to the of the supposedly im- 
pregnable Hindenburg line and to the end 
of the war. 

“We were to witness shortly thereafter the 
tragic failure of his dreams. In ideals and 
objectives Woodrow Wilson was said to have 
lived 100 years ahead of his time. Let us 
hope it was only 23 years ahead of his time. 
His was a voice crying in the wilderness of 
international hate and confusion. His solici- 
tude for the rights and liberties of small 
nations, his abhorrence of aggression, his 
hope for peace based upon international 
justice, quickened the heartbeats of despair- 
ing people everywhere. 

“The problems of 1941 are the same as were 
the problems of 1918. Mr. Roosevelt speaks 
now as Mr. Wilson spoke then for the great 
masses of humanity who want to live to- 
gether in peace. Had Wvodrow Wilson re- 
ceived the support of the American people 
following the armistice of 1918, the present 
world crisis would not have occurred. The 
appeasers of Munich were no more responsi- 
ble for the present World War than were those 
first isolationists who stymied and destroyed 
Woodrow Wilson in 1918-19. We could not 
escape then, we cannot escape now, as the 
richest and most powerful nation in the 
world, our responsibility for world leadership, 
for world peace.’ q 

“Let us resolve our honest differences of 
opinion into harmonious action. Let us not 
permit selfish. sordid, partisan politics to 
again destroy America’s leadership in a time 
of peril. If we do civilization is doomed. 

“Lest we forget, and in hopes that history 
will not repeat itself in the tragic errors of 
1918, I want to place in the Recorp that 
memorable speech delivered 23 years ago 
today by President Wilson.” 

Nazi statesmen have sneered and accused 
Messrs Roosevelt and Churchill of plagiariz- 
ing Woodrow Wilson. Principles of truth 
and justice cannot be plagiarized. The par- 
allels between the stated objectives in the 
14 points and in the 8 points are striking. 
Let me remind you of at least one differ- 
ence, however. The peace aims of America 
declared by Mr. Roosevelt are made during 
peace. Mr. Wilson’s declaration was made in 
the midst of war. Mr. Roosevelt’s aims are 
joined in and adopted by the British Em- 
pire. Mr. Wilson’s statement fell upon the 
deaf ears of the British, was over their heads 
and wholly misunderstood by them. This 
very important distinction in the time and 
acceptance of this declaration of peace aims 
seems to me of historic and hopeful signifi- 
cance. 

Wars will not be lessened among the na- 
tions until the causes for wars are lessened. 
The striking similarities between the 8 points 
and the 14 points in their efforts to remove 
causes for war have been declared generally 
as follows: 

First. Both documents state that economic 
barriers shall be removed insofar as possible, 
and that all nations shall have access to the 
markets of the world. 
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Second. Both documents proclaim the 
right of small nations and oppressed na- 
tional minorities to choose their rulers and 
the form of their governments. 

Third. Both documents seek a scaling down 
of armaments. 

Fourth. Both documents condemn secret 
compacts and balance-of-power alliances as 
a means of preserving peace. 

Fifth. Finally, and most important, both 
documents proclaim the necessity for an as- 
sociation of nations to promote mutual good 
will, and to afford mutual guaranties of po- 
litical and territorial integrity. Woodrow 
Wilson’s dream of a League of Nations begins 
to reappear. 

Already, however, the so-called isolation- 
ists have begun to attack this concept. Men 
will always have honest differences of opinion, 
but those who play politics with international 
affairs, those whose actions may be governed 
in this crisis by their hate of or love for any 
individual, are almost guilty of treason. 

Just as America has participated in most 
all the wars since the foundation of this Re- 
public, she has also participated in, in fact 
has been the leader of, most peace efforts. It 
is well known that Americans were active in 
the formation of the first Hague Convention 
in 1899. But here is a fact known to but few 
Americans, and forgotten by most statesmen. 
In 1910 the following Public Resolution No. 
47 was passed by the American Congress with- 
out a dissenting vote and signed by President 
Taft. Now listen closely to its reading: 

“Resolved by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That a com- 
mission of five members be appointed by the 
President of the United States to consider 
the expediency of utilizing existing inter- 
national agencies for the purpose of limiting 
the armaments of the nations of the world 
by international agreement, and of constitut- 
ing the combined navies of the world an 
international force for the preservation of 
universal peace, and to consider and report 
upon any other means to diminish the ex- 
penditures of government for military pur- 
poses and to lessen the probabilities of war.” 

In 1919 President Wilson created the League 
of Nations—a new dream of a New World to 
be ruled by justice and right. In a bitter at- 
tack upon President Wilson, America turned 
her back upon the League, and, in his own 
words, “broke the heart of the world.” In 
1922 America took the lead in the Washington 
Naval Limitations Agreement, under which 
world naval building was restricted for many 
years. In 1928 Secretary Kellogg negotiated 
the Briand-Kellogg Peace Pact outlawing war 
“as an instrument of national policy.” This 
pact was eventually signed by 63 nations, 
and has subsequently been disregarded by 
most of them. 

For the sake of peace and world order it is 
hoped that politicians will not again defeat 
American participation in some form of world 
peace organization. The League of Nations 
had faults. It should not: have been a part 
of the Treaty of Versailles. Faulty and im- 
perfect as it was, America should have joined 
the League, and should have occupied the 
chair left vacant at the head of the council 
table of the world. 

Soon America will again be confronted with 
the propositior of joining a new and a better 
league. Nineteen years ago your Speaker par- 
ticipated in a debate with the University of 
Oklahoma on the subject Resolved, That 
America Should Join the League of Nations. 
In reference to the new association of na- 
tions, we borrow the concluding state- 
ment of the affirmative in that debate. 
The Speaker declared that “unless America 
joins the League of Nations, and participates 
in a world organization for peace, you might 
as well inscribe across the pages of this civili- 
zation that inscription which Dante wrote 
across the gates of hell, ‘Abandon all hope, ye 
who enter here.’” 
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Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave granted to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the 
following radio address to be delivered by 
me this week: 


I wish all of my listeners could have been 
privileged to sit in the gallery of the House 
o1 Represettatives last Tuesday evening dur- 
ing the final vote on the draft-extension bill. 
Here was Yeing made possibly one of the 
most momentous decisions in our entire his- 
tory as a nation. It was the most dramatic 
spectacle that I have ever witnessed and one 
which never will erase itself from my memory. 

I do not pretend to be a dramatist or an 
artist with words, but may I attempt to give 
you some bit of a verbal picture of what 
transpired. 

This was the setting: There were 405 Mem- 
bers on the floor. Our galleries normally 
hold 600 people, but on this occasion every 
aisle was full, people were standing in the 
rear, and certainiy there must have been at 
least 800 people crowded into those galleries. 
The corridors outside were jammed. Many 
people had been sitting in the galleries—some 
had been standing in the halls—since carly 
in the morning. Many boys in khaki were 
spotted around the gallery, all intently await- 
ing the final vote. We had gone into session 
at 10 o'clock in the morning in order to en- 
deevor to arrive at a final vote the same day. 
Normally we meet at noon, occasionally at 
11 o’clock, but never before in these eventful 
3 years had we met at 10. Our general de- 
bate ended about noon and then for about 
7 hours amendment after amendment was 
offered to the bill, and all were quickly de- 
feated, with the exception of one which 
granted a $10-a-month increase in pay to the 
enlisted men who had served 1 year. But 
each amendment brought forth rapid fiery 
debate, pro and con, on the various parts of 
the bill. There had been a general agree- 
ment on the part of practically everybody 
that the Nat onal Guard, the Regular Army 
Reserves, and all officers should be retained 
in service, and hence the fight centered 
almost entirely on the question of whether 
or not the selectees should be retained be- 
yond the 1 year as specified in the original 
act. And throughout this whole tense day 
Member after Member had been called off 
the floor time after time and pleaded with, 
cajoled, or frequently threatened to change 
his vote for or against. 

Then sometime after 7:30 in the evening 
there came the dramatic anticlimax when 
Representative Harness, of Indiana, offered 
his motion to recommit the bill to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs with instructions 
to report it back with certain changes. These 
embodied the suggestions advanced by all 
those, both Republicans and Democrats, who 
had been standing in opposition to the bill. 
His motion would have provided that all 
selectees who desired to do so at the end of 
their year’s training could volunteer for 
further service. That was the principal 
point. The second point was that the num- 


ber of selectees who might be called into 
service at any time would still remain at 
900,000. Both of these provisions would, of 
course, be null and void if we later go to war 
or if the Congress declares that a national 
emergency exists. 

A roll-call vote was taken on this motion 
to recommit and it was defeated by 190 to 
215. A motion to recommit is generally 
offered on all important legislation, and the 
vote recorded on it is generally of such sig- 
nificance that frequently a final roll-call vote 
is not demanded, because of the general feel- 
ing that very few votes are changed on the 
question of final passage. 

But in this instance, however, Chairman 
May, of the Militar) Affairs Committee, de- 
manded a roll-call vote on final passage and 
then there began the enactment of a real 
drama. There is always some confusion at 
the start of any roll call, and very often con- 
siderable noise and scuffling in the Chamber. 
That was true in this instance. Also there 
was considerable restlessness in the gallery 
as the tally clerk started to call each Mem- 
ber’s name in turn. In various spots over the 
floor, one could see little huddled groups of 
men, which meant that somebody in that 
group was carefully tallying the ayes and 
nays as they were being recorded. And when- 
ever it was noted that a Member had 
switched his vote, the situation became more 
tense. Finally the Clerk ended his first roll 
call, which means that every Member’s name 
had been called once; and then, as is our 
custom, the Speaker announced that the 
Clerk would again call the names of all those 
who failed to answer on the first roll call. 

At the end of the first roll call, there had 
Leen a difference variously recorded by indi- 
vidual checkers of from one to five votes in 
favor of the extension; and so when the sec- 
ond roll call started, one could have heard 
@ pin drop in that immense Chamber of the 
House of Representatives. The galleries were 
tense. Many Members stirred uneasily in 
their seats, a few of us were quietly pacing 
the floor in the rear of the Chamber. Finally, 
the second roll call was ended. Then one 
Member stepped down into the well of the 
House and asked that his vote recorded as 
“aye” be changed to “nay.” Representative 
Suort of Missouri asked that the vote be 
recapitulated to be certain that every Mem- 
ber was recorded correctly. This, by the 
rules of the House, the Speaker denied, before 
announcing the vote, and then came his dra- 
matic words: “On this roll call 203 Members 
have voted aye, 202 Members have voted nay, 
and the bill is passed.” Thus was history 
made in the House of Representatives. What 
the future holds for us and the Nation as 
the result of that decision, one hesitates to 
predict. 

All our Michigan Members with the excep- 
tion of two from the metropolitan Detroit 
area had voted in opposition to the exten- 
sion. 

I have often wondered just what must have 
been the individual reactions on board His 
Majesty’s ship, The Prince of Wales, when the 
result of that vote came over the radio. 

Over the week-end, we had suspected more 
and more that a momentous conference be- 
tween Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill was 
unquestionably in progress on the high seas, 
and we knew pretty generally who must 
have been present at that conference by rea- 
son of their umannounced and mysterious 
absence from Washington. You will recall 
that our American newspaper correspond- 
ents had been denied all privilege whatso- 
ever to accompany the President on this 
momentous fishing trip, in order, that he 
could have complete rest. Hence all we 
could do in official Washington was to con- 
jecture on possibilities. We have _ since 
learned, however, that Winston Churchill 


did not ban the English news writers, be- 
cause, aS usual, whatever information we did 
get came from the London press, and since 
has been proven authentic even though at 
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the time it was denied by the White House. 
We found in Washington last Friday that 
the pictures of the momentous conference 
released from the White House had been 
taken by English press photographers. Thus 
does Churchil keep his 
we remain in the dark; 
passed many of us then wondered just 
effect that close vote must have had on the 
final decisions arrived at during the confer- 
ence. Surely it must have given them plenty 
of food for thought, because certainly here 
was no mandate that the American people 
were ready for war. Surely, here was a man- 
date that the American people still insisted 
that there must not be another American 
expeditionary force; hence that vote may 
have had a distinctly sobering effect on 
whatever military plans may have been con- 
ceived in the conferences between our Gen- 
eral Marshall and England’s Sir John Dill. 
For after all, the people of this continent— 
both in our country and in Canada—are 
chiefly concerned about what decisions may 
have been arrived at in these military strat- 
egy conferences between our Army chieftains 
and our naval chieftains as well. 

Toward the close of the debate on the 
draft extension, the majority leader of the 
House, Mr. McCormack, had made this state- 
ment: “President Roosevelt has consistently 
said that he is taking steps for the defense 
of America and for the purpose of keeping us 
out of war, and he has kept up out of war to 
date, August 12, 1941.” The thing that has 
kept America out of war to date—and the 
only thing—has been the voice of you, the 
people of America, and especially the voice 
of the mothers of America. What we are all 
concerned about is whether the statement 
issued on August 14, 1941, and signed by Mr. 
Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill may not have 
definitely marked the turning point in our 
future program. Apparently now our first 
aim will no longer be the defense of America 
but an offensive to bring about the final 
destruction of Nazi tyranny and to free the 
conquered peoples of Europe In the words 
of the present and recent past commander 
of the English forces in the Near East, this 
can never be brought about without the 
complete and active participation of Ameri- 
can manpower. 

The famous eight-point statement signed 
by President Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill is 
not entirely a statement of any new post- 
war policy; but what principally concerns us 
on this continent is not so much what we 
are going to do after the war is won, but 
just how far we may have to go in winning 
this war and in bringing about the final 
destruction of Nazi tyranny. Our friends up 
in Canada, who are active belligerents in this 
war, who have been making many sacrifices 
in the past, want to know—and justly so— 
why their Premier, Mr. Mackenzie King, was 
not invited to participate in that conference. 
They want to know why he was not invited, 
especially in view of the fact that it is noted 
in those dramatic English press pictures 
issued from the White House on last Friday 
that two of the President’s sons—Capt. Elliott 
Roosevelt and Ensign Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
Jr.—were both present at that historic 
meeting. 

And we in the United States want to know 
just what new and perhaps immediate com- 
mitments may have been made for our Navy or 
for our air force, or for the possibility of an- 
other American expeditionary force. Are we 
henceforth to forego “keeping the war away 
from our shores” by seeking war on foreign 
shores? We want to know just how much fur- 
ther we may be expected to go in providing the 
manpower to carry out those strategic military 
moves which were started in the occupation 
of Iceland, and more of which were predicted 
by the President tn his speech of May 27, in 
order to encircle the Axis Powers through the 
future occupation of the so-called jumping- 
off bases—those in the Azores, in the Cape 
Verde Islands, in the Canary Islands, and 











possibly also in the sending of an American 
expeditionary force to Freetown in South 
Africa to offset the threat to Nazi occupation 
of Dakar. The American people will wonder 
just how far we will have to go in the Pacific 
to bring about the encirclement of Japan 
and to remove her as a threat in the Pacific. 
These are the military moves which un- 
doubtedly are in the offing and in which we 
want to know just how far we will have to 
participate with our own manpower. This 
may not be very far off, particularly when 
we realize that we have for some time been 
carrying out large-scale landing operations 
with a large fleet of transports supported by 
smaller craft off the coast of the Carolinas. 
We have been carrying out these training ma- 
neuvers recently on a large scale; not only 
with our marines but, I am told, also with 
some of our Regular Army and many selectees 
as well. Undoubtedly, some of our Coast 
Guard men from the Great Lakes are helping 
to man, and instruct in the manning, of the 
small boats being used for these landing 
operations and in training our men for pos- 
sible similar landing operations on those 
islands far out in the Atlantic. Yes; we are 
more concerned about what we may be ex- 
pected to do in the immediate future than 
we are in what is going to happen after the 
war is over, and which no one dare predict 
at this moment. Yet the eight-point state- 
ment definitely commits us to a role of polic- 
ing the world, presumably with England fur- 
nishing the brains and we furnishing the 
money and brawn. 

And now in conclusion, I have a brief an- 
nouncement that I wish to make. As you 
have undoubtedly read in the papers, the 
Congress has decided to take a vacation until 
September 15, unless a crisis develops in the 
international situation Ly reason of which the 
Speaker can call us back into session immedi- 
ately. I expect to return to the district and 
remain until about September 10. I have 
learned that it is unwise to rely too much on 
the press or radio for accurate information 
about just what is actually going on in 
Washington—and I say this, not in any spirit 
of criticism—but because of the fact that I 
have learned it is necessary for us to keep 
in touch with congressional committees in 
order to get the complete story on the various 
subjects which I have wished to discuss with 
you and whicr I think may be of interest to 
you. Consequently, in view of the fact that 
in these broadcasts I try to give you facts 
from Washington, I know that you will agree 
with me that it would be unwise for me to 
endeavor to continue these broadcasts during 
our recess period and, therefore, I ask you 
to give me a leave of absence from the air 
until September 17, at which time I expect 
to be back with you again. 





New War Department Building in Virginia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. MERLIN HULL 
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Friday, August 15, 1941 


ARTICLE FROM THE WASHINGTON 
EVENING STAR 


Mr. HULL. Mr. Speaker, notwith- 
standing the opposition of President 
Roosevelt and that of the National Capi- 
tal Park and Planning Commission, and 
the Fine Arts Commission, the hastily 
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considered amendment tacked on to the 
$8,000,000,000 defense bill in this House, 
providing $35,000,000 for a new War De- 
partment building on the Virginia side 
of the Potomac River, seems about to be- 
come a law. The Senate, with a large 
number of its Members absent, refused 
by a vote of 27 to 20 to reduce the amount 
and the bill passed without a record vote. 

The unusual procedure of making such 
an appropriation by this House without 
previous authorization was brought out 
in my protest against it when the meas- 
ure came up on July 28. The Washing- 
ton press has published many columns 
in opposition to the project of erecting 
“the largest office building in the world” 
at a time when our national defense is 
demanding billions for its program, and 
when the use of steel, copper, and many 
other commodities which will be required 
for such a structure are being otherwise 
restricted in order to protect the manu- 
facture and construction of planes, ships, 
guns, ammunition, and so forth, so badly 
needed for national defense. 

Without going further into a matter 
which now seems to have been deter- 
mined upon by both House and Senate, I 
wish to insert in the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorpD an article from the Washington 
Evening Star which outlines the course 
of this War Department project. I would 
call particular attention to its ultimate 
cost when to the $35,000,000 there will be 
added the expense of new roads and 
streets, alterations of present driveways, 
and probably not less than two more 
bridges across the Potomac River. 

The article from the Evening Star is 
as follows: 


[From the Washington Evening Star] 
War Buitpinc “BuiTz” LEAVES CAPITAL 
STUNNED AND CONFUSED—PROPOSAL FOR 
Wortp's BicGEesT OFFICE WOULD VITALLY AF- 
FECT WASHINGTON 


“Senator Apams. It will be perhaps the big- 
gest building in the world? 

“Mr. Bercstrom (a consulting architect). 
The largest one I know of.” (From the Sen- 
ate hearings on the War Department Build- 
ing.) 

The Army’s blitzkrieg attack on Congress 
and Washington, with the largest Office 
building in the world as its immediate ob- 
jective, has been so sudden and so overwhelm- 
ing that effective resistance has been scat- 
tered and left in total confusion. Nothing 
quite like it has ever happened in Washing- 
ton before. 

Within a few days the House and the Sen- 
ate Appropriations Committees have ap- 
proved not merely a $35,000,000 building at 
the very gates of Arlington National Ceme- 
tery; they have approved a scheme so revolu- 
tionary in its ramifications and effect on 
Washington—as a city and as a Capital—that 
no one has had time even to attempt any 
careful appraisal of their full significance. 

For the first time, however, there is about 
to be approved by Congress, through the 
questionable procedure of legislation in an 
appropriation bill, the transfer of a major 
Government department beyond the bound- 
aries of the seat of Government. 

The step is being taken in complete defi- 
ance of the Commission of Fine Arts and the 
National Capital Park and Planning Com- 
mission. 

The Bureau of the Budget has been wholly 
ignored along with the Senate’s own Building 
and Grounds Committee. 

The President’s hurriedly expressed ad- 
monition for caution, written just before he 
left Washington for a vacation, has been dis- 
regarded. 
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MANY TRANSFERS LIKELY LATER 


And it is not only possible but probable 
that if the scheme is carried out the end 
of this war emergency—and all emergencies 
eventually end—will see the transfer out of 
Washington to Arlington County of offices for 
about 25 percent of all the executive em- 
ployees in the Capital. Such transfer would 
be necessary to fill up the huge building, 
planned for 40,000 War Department em- 
ployees, more than half of whom doubtless 
would be dispensed with after the war. 

The story of a decision reached in the 
course of a few days but vitally affecting 
the future of Washington—esthetically, eco- 
nomically, and perhaps politically—is almost 
incredibly full of surprising contradictions. 
confusion, and unsettled differences of opin- 
ion among the experts. 

A subcommittee of the House Appropria- 
tions Committee, on July 17, was listening 
to W. E. Reynolds, Commissioner of Public 
Buildings, describe the lack of space for the 
Government agencies. His Commission had 
asked for $15,000,000 for temporary buildings 
and “fringe” buildings on the outskirts of 
Washington where some of the agencies could 
be located—moving to make room in Wash- 
ington for others. The Budget Bureau had 
cut this item to about $6,000,000 Repre- 
sentative Wooprum, Democrat, of Virginia, 
asked Mr. Reynolds if $6,000,000 was enough 
Conversation turned to the land acquired by 
the War Department on the old Arlington 
experimental farm across the river as the 
site for relatively small, temporary buildings 
for the War Department. 


GENERAL HAD PLANS READY 


Mr. Reynolds suggested that Brig. Gen. 
Eugene Reybold, Office of Chief of Staff, might 
say something about War Department needs, 
and the general was asked to look into the 
availability of the old Hoover Airport as site 
for an office building General Reybold re- 
turned a few days later, accompanied by Brig 
Gen. Brehon B. Somervell, an engineer officer 
assigned to the Quartermaster General’s De- 
partment. 

General Somervell was ready, and must 
have been for some time. For he unrolled 
his maps and plans and displayed to the com- 
mittee the site and architect’s drawings of a 
building to be erected near the entrance to 
Arlington Memorial Cemetery 

It would cost $35,000,000. It would cover 
34 acres. It would be three stories high. It 
would provide about 4,000,000 square feet of 
Office space. It could take care of 40,000 
people, “but at the present time we do not 
think we will use it for more than 30,000.” 
There would be additional space for War De- 
partment records. It could be built in a year. 

Would the $35,000,000 cover everything? 
Representative Wooprum asked. “Will that 
complete the job, covering everything, includ- 
ing the utilities?” 

Yes, sir,” said General Somervell. 


SPECIAL RULE OBTAINETr 


It is an unusual thing for Congress to 
approve a $35,000,000 item for an office 
building even after years of consideration 
and delay. But this plan went through like 
greased lightning. When it came up in the 
House a point of order was made against 
it, as legislation in an appropriation bill. 
The House was adjourned and a special rule 
hurriedly obtained from the Rules Com- 
mittee waiving all rules and the bill was 
passed. It was impossible to get a separate 
vote on the War Department building, for the 
bill was appropriating some $%6,000,000,000 
for national defense, of which the War De- 
partment building was a small part. 

News of the House approval of the plans 
stunned the Capital planning agencies. They 
had not been consulted They knew nothing 
about it. Even high officials of the War 
Department, approached by reporters on the 
day the bill was reported cut, said they had 
never heard of the project. 
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The Park and Planning Commission called 
a hurried meeting of traffic and highway 
authorities. The President dispatched a 
letter to Senator Apams, chairman of the 
Senate subcommittee which had the bill in 
charge. He said: 


“My Dear Senator Apams: There is includ- 
ed in the first supplemental national-defense 
appropriation bill (H. R. 5412) 1942, now be- 
fore your committee, an item of $35,000,000 
for the construction~-of an office building 
across the Potomac on the site of the former 
Department of Agriculture Experimental 
Farm to house all of the activities of the 
War Department. When this project was 
first brought to my attention, 1 agreed that 
it should be explored. Since then I have 
had an oportunity to look into the matter 
personally and have some reservations which 
I would like to impart to your committee. 

“It « gratifying to know that the Congress 
is willing to provide the necessary funds at 
this time to construct sufficient office space of 
@ permanent character to meet the expanding 
needs of the Government and to permit a 
material reduction in the rental bill in the 
District of Columbia. 

“While I am in full accord with this general 
objective of providing additional permanent 
space and have no objection to the use of 
the Arlington farm site for an office building 
for the War Department, I do question the 
advisability of constructing the entire 4,000,- 
800 square feet on the proposed site without 
first being reasonably sure that the present 
and proposed traffic and transportation facil- 
ities can accommodate the 45,000 employees 
who will be employed in this immediate area 
and that the necessary adjustments in Ar- 
lington and the District of Columbia can be 
accomplished without undue burden upon 
either community. In this connection, I in- 
vite your attention to the report of the Na- 
tional Park and Planning Commission. * * * 


OBJECTION TO PHASE OF PLAN 


“My attention was also called to that part 
of the report of the Committee on Appro- 
priations of the House on the bill wherein it 
was suggested that the proposed project 
would permit the War Department to vacate 
all space in the District of Columbia includ- 
ing the permanent building for that depart- 
ment on the site kounded by Twenty-first, 
Twenty-third, C and E streets NW., the first 
unit of which has been recently completed 
and occupied, and the reassignment of this 
building to the Navy Department. I trust 
this suggestion will receive further considera- 
tion. It has been my thought that after the 
present emergency the Congress would pro- 
vide the necessary appropriations to complete 
the planned development of that section ly- 
ing between Constitution Avenue, E Street, 
and west of Twenty-first Street. wherein it 
is proposed to locate the permanent home of 
the War and Navy Departments. Congress 
has authorized the acquisition of all land 
within this area and a large portion is now 
Government owned. To defer the comple- 
tion of this plan indefinitely would constitute 
a severe setback to the development of this 
section and result in improved real-estate 
values which will materially increase the cost 
of acquisition of land. 

“In view of the above, 1 believe it would be 
unwise to provide office space on the Arling- 
ton farm site for more than 20,000 War De- 
partment employees until some experience 
shall have been acquired as to the effect of 
concentrating so many employees in this lo- 
cation. It may be that upon completion of 
this smaller building all interested parties 
would recommend against further expansion. 
On the other hand, a more complete survey 
at that time might warrant the construction 
of additional units. In the circumstances, I 
believe it wise to proceed with a first unit, 
and upon its completion to resurvey the situ- 
ation and carefully determine the extent to 


which further expansion at this location may 
be justified. 

“I am presenting these comments to you 
in order that your committee may have the 
benefit of my review of the proposed project 
at Arlington farms as wel] as my hopes re- 
garding the final development of the area 
west of Twenty-first Street between Consti- 
tution Avenue and E Street. 

“Sincerely yours, 
“FRANKLIN D, ROOSEVELT.” 


CONTRADICTIONS IN TESTIMONY 


In reference to the President’s proposal for 
a building to house 20,000 instead of 40,000 
people, General Somervell told the committee 
that such a building would not “meet the 
needs for the War Department.” In addition, 
he said that it would not save 50 percent of 
the cost of the building twice as large. 

Some curious contradictions appear in the 
testimony. Chairman Snyper, of the House 
Subcommittee on Army Appropriations, tes- 
tifying before the Senate committee, said 
that he believed the building, if it costs 
$35,000,000, would probably pay for itself in 
7 years by increased efficiency in the War De- 
partment and saving rent in the District of 
Columbia. But Chairman Apams, after hear- 
ing all the testimony, said that “I am not sold 
at all on this thing as a measure of econ- 
omy. * * * I doubt very much that you 
can justify it om the ground of saving 
money. * * * 1 question very much the 
extent of saving in dollars, but I don’t think 
that is the big item.” The big item, he 
thought, was the increased efficiency result- 
ing from having the employees all under one 
roof. 

General Somervell did not believe that 
staggered hours for employees in the new 
building would be necessary. But the Park 
and Planning Commission, after consultation 
with traffic authorities, found that it would 
be necessary to stagger working hours over a 
2-hour period in the morning and a like 
period in the afternoon 

STILL LARGER FUND NEEDED 


General Somervell said that $35,000,000 
would “cover everything.” But that state- 
ment is contested by other estimates, still in 
the process of formulation and running .as 
high as $10,000,000,.to cover new roadways 
and <pproaches and facilities The Park and 
Planning Commission estitmated that roads 
and approaches would cost between seven and 
eight million dollars 

Part of this might come from highway 
funds—not yet available—which the War 
Department has said “informally” it would 
be willing to certify for defense highways. 
This money, it hes been said, might have to 
be spe:st anyway, and the War Department 
Building would merely expedite the expendi- 
tures. If the War Department Building is 
approved, however, it would have to be spent 
immediately in orcer to make the building 
accessible to the employees when it is com- 
pleted. 

For the District of Columbia, the new ap- 
proaches and highway projects—many of 
which have been planned for construction 
over a period of years—would have to be 
rushed to completion immediately. If these 
improvements are to be available in time to 
serve the new building within a year or so, 
no money is available now That money will 
have to be provided either through increased 
local taxes or by Federal grants. The amount 
is in doubt. No estimates have been made. 
But many millions will be required. The so- 
called Whitehurst program, containing many 
items that would be necessary now if the 
building is constructed, was to be spread out 
over 8 to 16 years, depending on the money 
available. 


AGENCIES ARE SPLIT 

Opposition to the building developed a 
curious split between the agencies charged 
with the esthetic development and planning 
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thought as to other available sites. But those 
testifying were stymied by not being able to 
point out any place in Washington .mmedi- 
ately available for so large a building. No one 
previ has advocated the necessity for 
housing 30,000 or 40,000 employees under one 
roof and no one had ever mentioned the pos- 
sibility of a $35,000,000 building. And the War 
Department’s sudden decision that this was 
absolutely necessary caught the planners un- 
prepared It must be remembered thut the 
Park and Planning Commission has been try- 
ing to purchase land, according to carefully 
laid plans, with a few million dollars spread 
over many years. The thought that Congress 
was actually trying to find a site for a 34-acre 
building, parking space for 10,000 automo- 
biles, and 40,000 employees naturally took 
them off their feet and left them gasping. 


SWITCH ON SITES CURIOUS 


Both the spokesmen for the Fine Arts Com- 
mission and the Fark and Planning Cummis- 
sion advocated, as did the President, the so- 
called Northwest Rectangle, in which there 
already has been completed the first unit of 
a new War Department Building. But the 
War Department, which previously had ap- 
proved the Northwest Rectangle plans, sud- 
denly switched against them. General Som- 
ervell’s chief objection seemed to be that 
there was not enough :and to provide parking 
space for the employees as well as an office 
building for 40,000 employees in that area. 

Here, however, another curious angle de- 
veloped. The recent highway and traffic sur- 
vey of Washington, known as the Whitehurst 
report, reached the definite conclusion that 
it was economically impossible to provide 
off-street parking space for large buildings in 
Washington. The proposal was made that 
the search for such space be abandoned, and 
that “fringe parking lots” be established on 
the outskirts of the city, connected with the 
various office buildings by direct bus routes. 
The decision now to go out of Washington to 
build a large enough building to house 30,000 
or 40,000 employees, with parking facilities 
for 10,000 automobiles, upsets the basic phil- 
osophy of the fringe-parking idea and cre- 
ates new traffic problems not contemplated in 
the Whitehurst report. An idea of what this 
traffic problem will mean can be gained from 
a realization that from the Department of 
Commerce Building to the Apex Building the 
whole Avenue Triangle development houses 
a third less employees than would be housed 
on the other side of the river in the War De- 
partment Building. There was conflict in 
the testimony before the Senate committee 
as to the capacity of the bridges and the ap- 
proaches. And this conflict, still undecided, 
leaves also undecided the question whether 
another bridge across the Potomac will be 
immediately necessary. 


TRAFFIC DATA GIVEN 


A traffic survey in the fall of 1939 showed 
that 75 percent of the War Department em- 
ployees live in Washington, the remaining 
25 percent being about evenly divided be- 
tween Maryland and Virginia. It also showed 
that about 18 percent of the employees 
walked to work. With the sudden expansion 
of War Department personnel, the percent- 
age of those living in Washington has in- 








creased. A latge proportion of them are 
housed in rooms, and such facilities are not 
available outside the city. 

An important consideration, not touched 
on in the hearings, affects the future of Wash- 
ington—after the war. 

In April 1917 there were 2,816 War Depart- 
ment employees in Washington. The war 
brought on the sharp fluctuations shown in 
the following tabulation: 


WT Aiiiitectin vic ccansnewstnitnecue 37, 406 
SO hottie a dnt 27,416 
S908: COEETOR ) on 52 oe cop ncutisisnmn 18, 985 
SER PUNC ) cemnircnncennencanpwatonna 12, 212 
Dione ~enempndinanasieuinrpene 6, 429 
edi saddiiecin tins cineca narentiieeininaar 4,921 


As shown, the number of employees after 
the war decreased in less than 4 years by 
$3,000. 

On July 1, 1933, the number of employees 
had dropped still further to 3,744. In 1940 
the number had risen to 6,694; in May 1941 it 
had jumped to 21,620. The number now is 
about 24,000. By the first of next year the 
anticipated employment is 30,000—still 7,000 
less than the peak of employment during the 
first World War. 

ONE-HUNDRED-YEAR NEED IS SURPRISE 


One surprising angle of the War Depart- 
ment plan is the scheme to build a building 
that will last 100 years, the largest office 
building in the world, to accommodate what 
obviously is a temporary emergency force of 
employees. After the emergency has passed, 
the number of employees will rapidly de- 
crease. Perhaps 4 years after the emergency 
has passed, the number of employees will 
drop from 40,000 to less than 20,000; perhaps 
to 10,000. 

The huge building at Arlington will, of 
course, be in excess of the needs of the War 
Department then. 

What will happen? Government agencies 
have some interesting statistical computa- 
tions in the process of formulation. As the 
War Department and other agencies are cut 
down after the war and space in the War 
Department Building becomes available, 
other agencies in Washington, occupying 
rented or temporary quarters, will be shifted 
across the river. And space computations 
now indicate that as many as 29 percent of 
the entire executive department personnel 
might be so shifted. 

If the shift did not take piace, the excess 
space at the Arlington building, even count- 
ing 1,000,000 feet for sornge of department 
records, would be wasted. 

If the shift did take place, it would pre- 
cipitate a serious economic problem in the 
sudden vacating of about 60 percent of Gov- 
ernment-rented space in Washington office 
buildings. Incidentally, the R. FP. C., through 
its subsidiary, the R. F. C. Mortgage Co., has 
invested almost $10,000,000 in Washington 
Office building construction. About 25 per- 
cent of all office space in privately owned 
buildings in Washington is rented to the 
Government. 

There is, of course, no question about the 
great demand for office space now—not only 
by the War Department, but by almost every 
other agency. By July of 1942, provided 
the present emergency continues, the Gov- 
ernment will own about 19,500,000 square 
feet of office space; will be renting about 
6,000,000, and still will be short 2,000,000 
square feet for which provision must be 
made. This does not count the space con- 
templated in the new War Department 
Building. If that is built, 4,000,000 addi- 
tional square feet will be available, which 
would mean a surplus, instead of a shortage, 
of about 2,000,000 feet. 

The War Department, housed in about 17 
different buildings in Washington, now needs 
about 734,000 square feet of office space. By 
constructing the new building, with 4,000,000 
square feet available, the War Department 
would release about 2,140,000 square feet of 
space it is occupying. Principal beneficiary 
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of this additional space would be the Navy, 
which would take over the Munitions Build- 
ing, which it now shares with the War De- 
partment. This, apparently, would mean that 
a temporary building, now under construction 
in Arlington County, would not be needed for 
the Navy but would be utilized by some other- 
Government agency. 

As the War Department plan took nearly 
everybody in Washington by surprise, many of 
the points hurriedly raised in objection re- 
main unsettled. General Somervell, who has 
@ fine reputation as an officer, is dead sure he 
is right. Others are dead sure he is wrong. 

Congress is expected to approve the building 
within a few days, and it is believed that new 
objections, not voiced as yet, will develop as 
fast as the promised construction. It is to be 
doubted if any single act of Congress ever 
changed, quite so radically, the future picture 
of Washington or caught so many people, 
supposedly concerned with planning for the 
city, completely off guard. 





Appropriations and Obligations Incurred 
by Congress — Seventy-seventh Con- 
gress, First Session, to August 18, 
1941 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN TABER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 15, 1941 





Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing is a statement of the total amount 
which will come directly out of the 
Treasury in one way or another as a 
result of the bills that have been passed 
so far in the first session of the Seventy- 
seventh Congress. These figures include, 
in addition to direct appropriations, per- 
manent appropriations, contract au- 
thorizations, R. F. C. war loans which 
will either not be paid back or will have 
to be paid through Government con- 
tracts, and reappropriation of funds 
which without this action would remain 
in the Treasury. 


Tas_z I 

Direct appropriations_... $39, 897, 767, 138. 63 
Reappropriations -_..._. 29, 749, 775. 20 

Permanent appropria- 
Wiciciinecneddonnae 5, 009, 674, 586. 00 
Total cash eo 
propriations.... 44, 937, 191, 499. 83 
A ee Ne 2, 760, 000, 000. 00 


Contract authorizations. 3, 698, 481, 291.00 


Total available in 


all ways... ..... 51, 395, 672, 790. 83 


This is the largest sum ever made avail- 
able for the Federal Government. 

The following table shows a break- 
down of the amounts made available by 
bills for each Department in the last two 
sessions of Congress: 


TABLE II.—Appropriations 


76th Cong., 


77th Cong., 
3d sess. 


Title Ist reas 





$1,189,960,963, 00) $1,184,516,385. 00 
53, 256,901.00) 60, 778, 584. 44 
1, 409, 409, 314. 00! 1, 986, 577, 372. 76 


Agriculture... ...._... 
District of Cohumbia-- 
Independent offices_ .. 
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TasLe Il.—Appropriations—Continued 







76th Cong., 7ith Cong., 
Title 3d sess. Ist sess, 
I ia tia mates $175, 313, 170. $222, 675, 113.09 
Labor-Federal Secu- 

SURF ok Senco 1, ee 941, 940, 00 
Legislative...........- 4, 279, 820.00} 25, 720, 737. 00 
OG etiam tinny within’ 4, sn 571, 757. 00) 10,567 986, 098. 00 
Tea al 1 493, 342, 750. 00) 3, 449, 878, 416. 00 
State, Justice and 

Commerce. ......... 280.00} 279, 142, 477. 00 


111, 934, 
Treasury-Post Office __/4, 461, 798, 310. 00/5, 663, 651, 791. 00 


War Department civil, 

Enns tenes 328, 642, 417. 00] 230, 899, 173. 00 
First deficiency -.-.... 92, 035, 408.52) 197, 272, 544. 88 
Second deficiency. ...- 139, 466, 777. 23) 1, 041, 444, 529.75 
Urgent deficiency - -_-.. 57, 541, 300.00) 393, 687, 775. 00 
Additional urgent de- 

ficiency 174, 409, 630. 00 


Reliel, Work Projects 

Administration _-__- I, 282, 711, 357.00} 910, 905, 000. 00 
First supplemental 

national defense, 

WNP aiicbierswintties 1, 768, 913, 908. 00) ............... 
Second supplemental 

aeeioon defense, 


Third su 
nationa 
1941 


Jemental 
defense, 


Fourth supplemental |” 
> asi defense 
Meee eee. ncnennnconnce 1, 533, 567, 102. 00 
Fit eS, 
nations defense 
al a a I ag a i al a 4, 383, 221, 174. 00 
First supplemental 
— defense, 


Lend. lease defense aid_|..............-- 7, 000, 000, 000. 
First supplemental 
civil functions, 1941- 
Heaping oo sino 
Reeonsizastion Fi- 
nance Corporation 
loans to South 
America 
Resanatraation Fi- 
nanee Corporation 
loans to industry_---/1, 
Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation 
defense housing in- 
I calla 10, 000, 000. 00 
Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation 


purchase strategic 
materials....___._...|..........--.-.-}1, 500, 000, 000. 00 
Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation, 
Commodity Credit 
RemNNR Risse cso. occ cnc ccecccees 1, 250, 000, 000. 00 
BE GS i. ci isodccntccnsesees 175, 000, 000.00 
asmant = 8 ala aaa 313, 500, 000. 00 
ennessee Valley Au- 
CT sooo ncn occ deneeenmwasees 40, 000, 000. 00 
SOU. Sikeicccone 








Of this grand total, not more than 
$2,500,000,000 was spent before July 1, 
1941, and a very large percentage of it 
will be expended during the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1942. 

Expenditures for military purposes are 
now running at the rate of nearly one 
and a haif billion a month; I expect 
that figure to reach two billion a month 
by January 1, two and one-half billion 
by April 1, and three billion by June 30, 
1942. 

Even allowing for the reduction which 
will be occasioned by the tax money 
which will come in, the expenditures for 
the fiscal year 1942 will, in my opinion, 
run between twenty-seven and thirty 
billion dollars, and the deficit will be 
from fifteen to seventeen billion dollars. 

The national debt on June 30, 1941, 
was $48,961 443,535.71, in addition to ap- 
proximately $6,500,000,000 of guaranteed 
Government obligations, or a total of 
approximately $55,461,443,535.71. 

By June 30, 1942, it will be in the 
neighborhood of $65,000,000,000 direct 
and $8,000,000,000 indirect, without any 
further changes in legislation. 
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The following table shows a break- 
down of the appropriations of this Con- 
gress into regular, permanent reappro- 
priations, contract authorizations, and 
special funds for each Department of the 
Government: 








Taste III 
Agriculture 
NG saedeierbvaeniguiieege $1, 060, 500, 063. 00 
Permanent —-......... 2, 697, 638. 00 
Reappropriation ..... 11, 318, 684.00 
1, 184, 516, 385. 00 
District of Columbis: 

OP leat 54, 183, 106. 00 
Permanent.......... 3, 818, 685. 00 
Reappropriation _.... 45, 845. 44 
Contract authoriza- 

WR, .evsititinnttbetinila 2, 730, 448. 00 
60, 778, 584. 44 





pO) ee 1, 414, 626, 838. 00 
Permanent._._....-. 356, 276, 039. 00 

Contract authoriza- 
Weise 208, 452, 000. 00 
Reappropriation_.... 7, 222, 495. 76 
1, 986, 577, 372. 76 

Interior: 

DIE aectecewenct 188, 325, 923. 00 
Permanent._........ 14, 591, 440. 00 
Reappropriation_---. 3, 082, 750. 00 

Contract authoriza- 
Cem pail ccs 16, 675, 000. 00 


222, 675, 113. 00 


=— 





Labor-Federal Security: 











Ns, cect nee 1, 195, 861, 940. 00 
Reappropriation..... 8, 080, 000. 00 
1, 203, 941, 940. 00 
Legislative: 
IE i icencrmtntstimpgpiiite 25, 002, 256. 00 
Permanent.......... 718, 481.00 
25, 720, 737. 00 
Military: 
IE sichsnccccnenietoaecie 10, 384, 821, 624. 00 
Permanent._........ 18, 779. 00 
Contract authoriza- 
SURE chine since aa os 183, 145, 695. 00 
10, 567, 986, 098. 00 
Navy: Cee ee Zz 
ROGUIOE icici dtciennts 8, 415, 521, 750. 00 
Permanent._.......-. 3, 228, 772. 00 
Contract authoriza- 
CIM 5 ncchinte oie $1, 127, 894. 00 


8, 449, 878, 416. 00 
State, Justice, and Com- 


merce: Regular.._..--- 279, 142, 477. 00 





Treasury-Post Office: 
INE an sca vacating 
Permanent.........- 


1, 147, 624, 284. 00 
4, 516, 027, 407. 00 


5, 663,651, 791.00 


War (civil functions) : 
ee 
Permanent.......... 


228, 601, 828. 00 
2, 297, 345. 00 


230, 899, 173. 00 


Urgent deficiency: Regu- 
DO sn wicks inp athiainiels 393, 687, 775. 0O 
First deficiency: 
POE ovsicte etcnincibintinds 191, 478, 544. 88 
Contract authoriza- 


GI tceeatatneinedim 5, 794, 000. 00 


197, 272, 544. 88 





Taste I1I—Continued 





1, 376, 464, 602. 00 
157, 102, 500. 00 


1, 533, 567, 102. 00 





Fifth supplemental na- 
tional defense, 1941: 


4, 393, 221, 174. 00 





Lend-lease defense aid: 





SE hs isin clog 7, 000, 000, 000. 00 
Additional urgent de- 

ficiency: Regular___-.. 174, 409, 630. 00 
Relief, W. P. A.: Regu- 

MT  canthainmcusecnmaebeinne 910, 905, 000. 00 
Army clothing_.......-.. 175, 000, 000. 00 
Merchant ships.......... 313, 500, 000. 00 
Tennessee Valley Author- 

PRS sk edod 40, 000, 000. 00 
First supplemental na- 


tional defense, 1942: 








RROGUERE 56 kena 6, 586, 896, 948. 00 
Contract authoriza- 
SIN ectergisiesiiibmchbecienetiies 1, 000, 000, 000. 00 
7, 586, 896, 948. 00 
Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation: 
Defense housing in- 
CUI wh, nosed ciicw 10, 000, 000. 00 
Purchase strategic ma- 
ee 1, 500, 000, 000. 00 
Comn.odity Credit 
Corporation ~...... 1, 250, 000, 000. 00 
2, 760, 000, 000. 00 
a cieumencnentnney 51, 395, 672, 790. 83 


The following table gives the number 
of employees in the Federal Government 
beginning June 30, 1930. These figures 
indicate a steady increase, and it must 
stop. There has been an increase of 
787,839 since the Roosevelt administra- 
tion came in, an increase of over 100 per- 
cent. 


Poi ancnchipacinecnpngmanuihinnmdel 1, 011, 066 
ED cies nantgtilp win dimer tities tae tieaaiiaelliaal 1, 365, 000 


The Roosevelt administration has suc- 
ceeded in putting out of business hun- 
dreds of manufacturers and businessmen, 
especially in the smaller organizations. 
It has thrown out of work millions of 
men. It has prevented the successful 
operations of farming, mining, and busi- 
ness. It has endeavored to make more 
acute and more direct the distress of the 
people of the United States by what it 
calls social legislation, but which in fact 
has lowered the standard of living of the 
American people, reduced employment, 
and thrown millions on relief. 
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The debt limit has been raised to $65,- 
000,000,000, which will be reached by the 
end of the fiscal year. 

I have no criticism of 


penditures for relief are still going on in 
spite of the fact that unemployment is on 


have been saved. We have the spectacle 
of the W. P. A. the C.C. C., and the N. Y. 
A. out soliciting people to go on relief 
and be paid by their organizations. It is 
the most disgusting spectacle that any 
administration has ever put on, Even 
now the administration is trying to put 
through enormous projects costing bil- 
lions of dollars that have nothing what- 
ever to do with defense and are a menace 
to the people of this country. Our na- 
tional defense is being jeopardized by the 
dissipation of our resources by unprinci- 
pled spenders, whose only object seems to 
be to wreck.the financial and business 
structure of the United States. 

Is it not about time for the American 
people to wake up and realize how the 
Roosevelt administration has been swind- 
ling them? 





Is Decentralization of Industry a Myth? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. WILLIAM A. PITTENGER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Monday, August 18, 1941 





Mr, PITTINGER. Mr. Speaker, sev- 
eral months ago those in charge of our 
national-defense program announced 
that industry would be decentralized and 
that the Midwest would share in con- 
tracts for war materials and other na- 
tional-defense purposes. To an infini- 
tesimal extent, this promise has been 
kept. It is being observed more in the 
breach than in the observance. 

Instead of approaching this problem 
from the standpoint of those communi- 
ties with large numbers of unemployed 
people, the Government has kept right 
on expanding industries on the Atlantic 
seaboard and more and more has cen- 
tralized the production of national-de- 
fense articles in certain localities. 

In the Eighth Congressional District of 
Minnesota, which I have the honor to 
represent, no national-defense industries 
of any kind have been located. The 
Army could well afford to train men in 
our northern climate and establish an 
Army base in our locality, but nothing 
of that kind has been done. When they 








decided to train ski troops, they passed 
by our territory, which in the winter- 
time is ideally located for such purposes. 
Up the shores of Lake Superior at Port 
Arthur and Fort William, the Canadian 
Government is building airplanes and its 
shipyards are building boats. But in 
northern Minnesota no such constructive 
work is being done and there are still 
thousands of unemployed people. 

I just received a letter this morning 
from a resident of Duluth, Minn., and 
this is what he says to me: 


It seems proper to inform you that con- 
ditions here at home are still deplorable 
and thousands of people around here are un- 
able to find work so they can earn a living 
in spite of all these defense contracts being 
let all over this country. In considering the 
billions of wealth which are dished out every 
month to foreign countries, we, at times, are 
wondering if our representatives in Washing- 
ton are representing foreign lands and their 
interests or the American people who elected 
them to office. 


This constituent expresses my views 
exactly on the present policy of Govern- 
ment departments in furnishing our peo- 
ple with employment in connection with 
our national-defense program and the 
spending of money to aid foreign gov- 
ernments. 

Administration officials, in their desire 
to develop a strong foreign policy, should 
not overlook the needs of American 
citizens. 

In an editorial in this morning’s Wash- 
ington Post the whole problem is ad- 
mirably summed up, and I quote a por- 
tion of the editorial, which reads as 
follows: 


No secret has been made of the fact that 
Army and Navy procurement officials prefer 
to deal with prime contractors, while the 
latter—often for good reason—are reluctant 
to farm out defense work to other concerns. 
As a result the subcontracting program so 
far has been a failure. Defense orders have 
been concentrated in a comparatively few 
hands, and a vast amount of equipment that 
could be employed on defense work remains 
idle, or is being used for less essential pur- 
poses. Now that many smaller concerns en- 
gaged on nondefense orders face shut-downs 
because of raw-material shortages, vigorous 
and prompt action is called for to spread 
defense orders over a larger area. So it is 
encouraging to hear that O. P. M.’s Defense 
Contract Service will shortly be empowered 
to make subcontracting mandatory and to 
adapt defense orders to the facilities of the 
smaller companies. 





The Selective Training and Service Act 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Tuesday, August 12, 1941. 





Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, because I 
feel I should not prolong the debate with 
regard to the extension of the service 
period of the selectees as provided for in 
House Joint Resolution 222, I shall avail 
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myself of the customary privilege of ex- 
tending my own remarks and the inclu- 
sion of an editorial printed in the Detroit 
News on Monday, August 4, which is a 
clear-cut and unchallengeable statement 
of fact, indicating that there was no 
l-year agreement. 

The editorial is as lucid as it is brief. 
On the points which it covers it is un- 
answerable and reflects my opinion on 
that score. Over and above that, Mr. 
Speaker, I want to say that I had no 
choice but to vote for the bill. I had 
not made up my mind definitely until 
virtually all of the debate was exhausted. 
Now I am convinced that a grave na- 
tional emergency exists, that my coun- 
try is in danger, and that I have no right 
to trifle or take chances with my coun- 
try’s safety. If I am to make an error, 
it must necessarily and preferably be on 
the side of safety and security. I could 
not in conscience do less and enjoy peace 
of mind. 

What would my answer be to my peo- 
ple in the event that I voted wrong and 
my country and its people became sub- 
ject to a foreign despotic and tyrannous 
master? No excuse, no subterfuge, no 
explanation could be given that would 
satisfy, that would begin to compensate 
for the everlasting enslavement and for 
the cost in blood and treasure. If the 
Congress, on the advice of experts, or- 
dains and deelares that a grave national 
emergency exists and that training and 
preparation must be made at maximum 
and at top speed and it should be found 
that the preparations were more abun- 
dant than necessary, then the people will 
understand that the action was typically 
American and that it was intended that 
we shall be safe rather than sorry. No 
amount of explanation or regret will ever 
satisfy a defeated and enslaved American 
people. I include the editorial so ably 
written and captioned “No Flat Agree- 
ment for One Year Only.” 


[From the Detroit News of August 4, 1941] 
NO FLAT AGREEMENT FOR ONE YEAR ONLY 


In letters to the editor, as well as in private 
discussion of the term of service for selectees, 
there occurs repeatedly the idea that 12 
months was the service “agreed on” in the 
“bargain” with the Government. 

In truth there was no bargain. A govern- 
ment that had to bargain with the country’s 
young men for its defense would be no gov- 
ernment at all. The obligation to render mil- 
itary service, as to pay taxes, is absolute 
and not to be qualified by the individual 
citizen. 

But citizens do misunderstand laws or fail 
to read or remember, which evidently is the 
case with the selective-service law. Its lan- 
guage is plain enough on the question of the 
length of service. In subsection (b) of sec- 
tion 2 it says: 

“Each man inducted under the provisions 
of subsection (a) shall serve for a training 
and service period of 12 consecutive months 
unless sooner discharged, except that when- 
ever the Congress has declared that the na- 
tional interest is imperiled, such 12-month 
period may be extended by the President to 
such time as may be necessary in the interest 
of national defense.” 

Some political opponents of extending the 
period of service now speak of the law’s pro- 
vision on that head as something hidden, like 
the fine print in a snide contract. But there 
was no fine print. Nor was there a need to 
hide anything, for the plainly stated purpose 
of this law was to create an Army “for the 
common defense.” 
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It was plain the training provided for was 
not just for training’s sake; that it was for 
service of the country in time of need. 
Surely no one expected a new army would be 
trained every 12 months, and that thereafter 
the last trainees would be free to let the 
country take care of itself. 

Subsection (C) of section 2 says: 

“Bach such man, after the completion of 
his period of training and service under sub- 
section (B) shall be transferred to a reserve 
component of the land or naval forces of the 
United States and until he attains the age 
of 45, or until the expiration of a period of 
10 years after such transfer he shall be 
deemed a member of such reserve compo- 
nent and shall be subject to such additional 
training and service as may now or hereafter 
be prescribed by law.” 

There remains the question whether “the 
national interest is imperiled” now, as sub- 
section (B) says, in a way to justify extend- 
ing the service of present selectees. No “bar- 
gain” is involved there, yet every citizen does 
have the right to his own opinion of the 
emergency. As to that, however, if the coun- 
try is not prepared to rely on the President 
as Commander in Chief to tell it what is 
needed for defense, we do not know whom 
it can rely on. 





Amending the Selective Training and 
Service Act of 1940 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES A. WRIGHT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 12, 1941 





Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, after 
considerable hesitation I have decided to 
support this bill and because many peo- 
ple feel so strongly about it, both those in 
favor of its passage and those opposed to 
it, I think that it is only fair that I 
should discuss the reasons which have in- 
fiuenced me in arriving at my position. 

I have a great amount of sympathy for 
the humane point of view which has in- 
clined many people to vote against the 
bill. I feel that a mistake was made 
originally in the passage of the Selective 
Service Act. Too much emphasis was 
undoubtedly placed upon the provisions 
of this act which restricted the term of 
service to 1 year, and too little emphasis 
upon the provisions as to national emer- 
gency which would prolong the service 
for a greater period of time. Regardless 
of the wording of the act, which if read 
carefully indicated that a period of serv- 
ice beyond the year probably would be 
required, I know full well that the public 
generally and the selectees in particular 
contemplated a period of service of but 
12 months. It was unfortunate that this 
impression should have been generally 
given, and I think that when the original 
act was passed, the public should have 
clearly understood the length of time that 
it would be necessary to keep our young 
men in camps. The mistake has been 
made. Now the question confronting 
the Congress is, keeping these facts in 
mind, Shculd they vote to release the men 
in camp and expose the country to peril? 
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This first mistake after all can be cor- 
rected. The i:nen can be kept in camp. 
We must decide whether we will do so. 
If this bill passes and the course of world 
events later shows that we have been 
unduly alarmed about the possibility of 
war, the men can later be released. If 
we err in retaining the soldiers, we err on 
the side of safety. This again is a mis- 
take which can be corrected. 

On the other hand, if we are in immi- 
nent danger of war, as has been attested 
by the leaders of our Army and by our 
Department of State, then certainly it 
would be folly, perhaps even national 
suicide. if we weakened our armed forces. 
Our self-preservation as a people may be 
at stake. Granted this, the personal dis- 
appointment or inconvenience or hard- 
ship of any portion of our population 
cannot influence our action. It would be 
unthinkable to disarm at the moment of 
danger. This would be a mistake unlike 
the two other possible mistakes that we 
have considered, in that it could never be 
corrected. It would be the most tragic 
mistake that we could make as a nation. 
We would place in jeopardy those liber- 
ties which are our proud inheritance and 
which are the very spiritual) life of our 
Nation. We would admit our impotence 
to defend our national welfare. We 
should be convicted before all history as 
a generation of cowards who dare not 
preserve for ourselves and our descend- 
ants that way of life which our prede- 
cessors, even those within our cwn mem- 
ories, have won with their sacrifice and 
blood. 

I have always thought that in time of 
crisis our country had the right, in order 
to secure its national welfare, to call 
upon any of its citizens to bear arms in 
its defense. ‘The period of service is 
properly measured not by any agreement 
or contract but by the duration of the 
national emergency. The duty of serv- 
ice and sacrifice is the primary thing. 
Any bill which might be passed by Con- 
gress is merely the formal enactment, 
the mechanics by which this duty of 
service is expressed. No law has perma- 
nent force. It may be repealed or a dif- 
ferent law substituted the day after its 
passage. The Congress may, therefore, 
and must if the public safety demands it, 
call upon the citizens to rally to the col- 
ors. It may call back those men in serv- 
ice whose period has expired, may re- 
tain those who’ are already in service 
for a longer period of time than that 
contemplated, or call others who have 
not yet served. The test is the national 
interest, and it is the obligation of Con- 
gress as the elected representatives of 
the people to weigh all considerations 
carefully and to make its choice as to 
what course will best serve the national 
interest. 

Now for a brief consideration of some 
of the other aspects of this bill. Are we 
in danger of war? I do not believe that 
any human knows what course the pres- 
ent struggle will take nor how far it will 
spread. We see Japan threatening to 
advance southward and to cut off sup- 
plies which are vital to us as a nation. 
We know that in the South American 


countries propaganda is rife, seeking tc 
alienate those people from us and to in- 
cline them toward the Axis E 
We know that Britain has been fighting 
valiantly against the greatest armed 
forces of history, and that if her fight be 
unsuccessful we would be the last large 
democracy in the world. We know that 
everywhere that Hitler has conquered thie 
most brutal and abject slavery has been 
imposed upon the people. We know that 
peaceful relations cannot be permanently 
maintained with such a go,ernment as 
that now dominating Europe; that for- 
mer periods of peace have been used only 
as a period of respite and preparation for 
further conquest. We know that with 
cynical cunning they use our own disin- 
clination to war and our own love for 
democracy as a weapon against us. They 
seek to corrupt and confuse us from 
within before they attack from without. 
No one knews when they might find it 
to their interest to move against the 
United States, either by economic pres- 
sure or military attack. I feel that we 
are in grave peril, and I do not propose 
to lend iny efforts to weakening our 
Army. 

Many arguments have been advanced 
to the effect that a substitution of one 
group of selectees for another will not 
weaken the Army. The testimony of our 
Chief of Staff, General Marshall, con- 
versations which I have had with many 
students of military affairs, both in and 
out of the Army, as well as common sense 
would negative this argument. There 
are no distinct divisions, regiments, or 
even companies of men made up entirely 
of selectees. They are trained side by 
side with soldiers of our Regular Army 
and with members of our National 
Guard and with Reserve officers. More 
than ever today the unit is the division; 
the individual] is unimportant. Present 
wars are fought not by guerrilla tactics 
or by citizenry armed with rifles and 
lying behind fences and stone walls. 
Wars are won today with highly organ- 
ized and highly mobile mechanized units 
in which the individual must learn to 
subordinate himself and to do his duty 
with the utmost efficiency and dispatch. 
Units like these are not trainec in a short 
time. It took only 150,000 mobile, highly 
organized German soldiers to conquer 
the Low Countries and France and dis- 
organize and destroy millions of Allied 
soldiers. They had been trained for 8 
years. 

There is just one more thought. The 
entire world is looking toward the United 
States. We must not falter in the reso- 
lute position we Rave taken. Where 
would England be today without our aid? 
What course would South American poli- 
tics have taken had we weakened in cur 
stand and showed a willingness to ap- 
pease? In what direction would Japan 
have moved had it not been faced by a 
certain conflict with our powerful Navy? 
It is our national duty to present to the 
world a united front. We cannot have a 
division between our executive and our 
legislative arms of the Government. We 
cannot show the world that we are di- 
vided as a nation. It is only by concen- 
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trated action that we can hope to avert 


this war from ourselves and at the same 


time to confound the enemies of our 
civilization. 





The Selective Service Extension Act of 
1941 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. MEYER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Tuesday, August 12, 1941 


Mr. MEYER of Maryland. Mr. Speak- 
er, following my vote against the bill 
extending the service ot draftees, Na- 
tional Guards men, and Reservists from 1 
year to 24% years there have been some 
press statements and comments relative 
to my stand. Despite these, however, 
there are some essential considerations 
which dictated my action that have not 
appeared. 

First, I should like to state that I voted 
against the service-extension bill simply 
because I believed, and still believe, that 
a better bill could have been and should 
have been enacted. I believe that such 
a long and indiscriminate extension pe- 
riod does not serve our best interest, all 
considered, at a time when this Nation 
is not at war. 

The measure which would have re- 
ceived my support would have provided 
for a shorter extension period. It would 
have provided for some system of pro- 
gressive discharge of the older draftees 
and others upon whom the present indis- 
criminate extension works particular 
hardship. Consider that there are in the 
Army thousands of men of relatively high 
age who were brought into service under 
the terms of the original Draft Act. 
Consider also that there are many pa- 
triotic young men in service who, think- 
ing that 1 year’s training only would be 
required of them unless the Nation should 
actually find itself at war, did not wait to 
be drafted but willingly applied for vol- 
untary induction. 

While the bill was under consideration 
there was offered an amendment provid- 
ing for a 6 months’ extension and pro- 
gressive discharge of selectees based so 
far as possible in seniority. Together 
with the majority of the Maryland dele- 
gation, I voted for the amendment. I do 
not contend that it would have been a 
perfect measure, but it would have done 
something toward alleviating some of the 
hardships which the bill enacted makes 
certain. 

I should like here to emphasize several 
points. The first is that this Nation is not 
now at war. It is true that a war of 
nearly world proportions is in progress 
and that we must be prepared for the 
most serious eventualities. I have sup- 
ported and voted for every defense meas- 








ure with a full understanding of such 
facts. But the facts of our situation at 
any given time determine what measures 
should be passed by the Congress and 
what action is proper for the Nation to 
take with reference to the conflict. 

When the Service Extension Act was 
first put forward, I issued a statement 
which was reported in the press. In it I 
expressed the firm belief that citizens of 
this country, civilians, and service men 
alike, would approve any action, however 
drastic, once it was understood that such 
action was necessary. But I pointed out 
that such understanding would have to be 
based on information supplied by those 
highest in military and administrative 
positions. In view of this, I asked for a 
clearer statement of our situation and our 
military necessities than had up until 
that time been given the people. The re- 
sult of the vote on the service-extension 
bill in the House of Representatives 
should demonstrate with utmost clarity 
that such a picture of our situation and 
our military necessities was not presented 
as would justify such a flat extension of 
service as two and one-half times the 
period originally specified. It was not 
shown, for instance, why a 6 months’ ex- 
tension would not serve our needs nor 
why it would not be possible and proper 
at the end of such period to take action 
calling for further extension if circum- 
stances then made it advisable. 

When the original draft act was made 
law it could, of course, not be told with 
any degree of certainty what the world 
situation would be at any time in the 
future and it cannot be told now. The 
point is that I believe the Congress and 
the citizens of this Nation stand ready at 
any time to take any action which exist- 
ing circumstances demand where the in- 
terest or safety of the country is involved. 
Keep in mind that this Nation is not now 
at war and that it is important that we 
maintain the democratic way of doing 
things. A shorter extension period, pro- 
gressive discharge of our present service 
men, and progressive induction of others 
eligible is the more democratic way as 
compared to the flat, indiscriminate and 
long-time extension which the bill I op- 
posed provides. This particular point, 
and others related to it, could well be dis- 
cussed with profit at much greater length 
than space here permits. 

Another important consideration dic- 
tating my action on the measure is that 
of national unity. In these times I believe 
true national unity to be one of our great- 
est assets. The measure such as I would 
have favored I believe would have pro- 
moted national unity to a degree far out- 
weighing any defects it might have been 
contended the measure possessed. 

When I voted against the service- 
extension bill, that was enacted by so 
slender a margin, I was registering my 
opposition to its specific provisions. I 
believe that had it failed to pass that a 
better bill would have been enacted as a 
result. I believe that the resulting meas- 
ure would have been one such as would 
have received far greater support from 
Members of Congress and much more 
general support from citizens throughout 
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the country. And, furthermore, I believe 
that the real necessities of our national 
defense need not have been sacrificed 
thereby. 

I think that it is foolish to contend 
that the measure as passed is the best 
possible one in the circumstances we find 
ourselves. But I freely admit that there 
can be honest differences of opinion on 
any subject. Were this not so there 
would be no court cases, nor would there 
be a division of opinion on this matter 
among Members of Congress and people 
throughout the country. It is mv desire 
to cooperate to the fullest extent with 
the administration in all essential de- 
fense measures and to respect and to 
reflect the views of the citizens of this 
country. However, I feel that it is my 
sworn duty to study and weigh all de- 
fense measures and to determine them 
upon their merits, not to accept blindly 
every proposal put forth and labeled a 
defense measure. For instance, it has 
been urged by the administration, high 
military officials, and experts testifying 
before the House Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors that the authorization of 
the St. Lawrence seaway and power 
project is absolutely essential for our 
national defense. It so happens that 
I have examined this proposal over a 
long period and have reached the con- 
clusion, together with many others, that 
the St. Lawrence survey fails to justify 
such expenditure as necessary to na- 
tional defense, and, in my judgment, 
it is clear that the enormous sum of 
money required could be invested to 
much better advantage in other direc- 
tions, for more pressing and immediate 
oLjectives, such as the necessary defense 
requirements of the great ports along the 
Atlantic seaboard. Can it be said that 
because its proponents urge this project 
upon us as a necessity to national de- 
fense that it should be accepted as such 
blindly, and that Members of Congress 
are impeding defense by opposing this 
project? I say, rather, that such oppo- 
sition is in every sense in the interest of 
real national defense. 

Tt is interesting to note that there are 
those who are heartily in accord with my 
exercise of independent judgment and 
criticism of this proposed seaway as a 
defense project, who, nevertheless, are 
critical of the use of the same independ- 
ent judgment exercised in connection 
with the extension of the Selective Serv- 
ice Act. My estimate of what a proper 
bill would have been was based on evi- 
dence submitted to Congress during 
hearings held on the bill, coupled with 
my belief, as emphasized above, that the 
Congress and the people will at any time 
approve any action and make any sacri- 
fice the country’s welfare demands. 


But now that the case is closed and the 
decision reached the controversy should 
end and those who cast their vote against 
this measure should stand foursquare 
behind. General Marshall, giving hin 
their full support and complete coopera- 
tion in the tremendous task of providing 
an adequate army for the common de- 
fense. 
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Defense by Aggression—The First 
American Expeditionary Force 
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Monday, August 18, 1941 





EDITORIAL FROM THE SATURDAY EVE- 
NING POST 





Mr. TINKHAM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
oRD, I include the following editorial from 
the Saturday Evening Post of August 16, 
1941: 


[From the Saturday Evening Post of August 
16, 1941] 


HISTORICAL FRAGMENT 


Through all that devious pattern of getting 
into the war by staying out of it there were 
certain constant thoughts, like threads that 
appeared and vanished and came suddenly 
to view again, running always against the 
supposed design, no matter what the weav- 
ers said they were thinking or thought they 
were doing. Trace backward the one that 
was leading all the time to the first Amertf- 
can expeditionary fcrce—that is, to Iceland, 
where the armed forces of the United States 
now stand side by side with the British and 
where the United States Navy and His Maj- 
esty’s Navy are acting together against the 
aggressor. 

At any time last year, and especially during 
the campaign, anyone who asked who was 
going to reconquer Europe, or who suggested 
that Great Britain would be unable to put 
Hitler back without American manpower, was 
called a defeatist, a “fifth columnist,” or a 
pro-Nazi. Did not Winston Churchill say 
Great Britain wanted from us only the tools 
to do the job, not our manpower? You 
might suppose he had political and strategic 
reasons for saying that. But if you had any 
doubt you could take the word of the Presi- 
dent for it. During the campaign, October 
23, 1940, the President said: “We are arming 
ourselves not for any purpose of conquest 
or intervention in foreign disputes * * *. 
We will not participate in foreign wars, and 
we will not send our Army, naval, or air forces 
to fight in foreign lands except in case of 
attack.” 

The thread is there. But you would have 
needed a cynical glass to see it. Almost no 
ene did see it. The entire country under- 
stood the words “except in case of attack” 
to mean except in case of attack upon Amer- 
ican territory, or, by the widest interpreta- 
tion, upon this hemisphere. Congress so un- 
derstocd it, and with no word of dissent 
from the administration wrote it into the 
draft law, saying the Army it was about to 
raise was not to be sent out of this hemi- 
sphere. 

The next appearance ‘of the thread was on 
April 25 this year, when the Secretary of 
War, appearing before a special committee of 
the United States Senate, said: “Our forces 
must be prepared for the possibilities of war 
in many and varied terrains, it being quite 
uncertain in what part of North or South or 
Central America, or even possibly other 
regions, it may ultimately be necessary to 
use them.” That was but a glimpse of it in 
two words—“other regions.” 
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Meanwhile the Congress had passed the 
lend-lease law. Its anxieties and misgivings 
were quieted by the most solemn assurances 
that the administration’s one idea was to 
push the war farther away. Those who said 
it was a law that released the President to 
conduct undeclared war against Hitler and 
would lead to an expeditionary force were 
confronted with the pledges that had been 
made to the contrary and then overwhelmed 
with a question. Did they doubt the word 
of their own Government? 

On May 27 the President delivered the 
fireside chat in which he proclaimed an un- 
limited emergency. The constant thread 
now makes a startling reappearance, and you 
can see how it was there all the time. In 
this fireside chat the President said: “I have 
said on many occasions that the United States 
is mustering its men and its resources only 
for purposes of defense—only to repel attack. 
But we must be realistic when we use the 
word ‘attack’; we have to relate it to the 
lightning speed of modern warfare. * * * 
We * * * will decide for ourselves 
whether and when and where our interests 
are attacked.” * * * That was the 
speech in which he spoke of Greenland, Ice- 
land, the Azores, the Cape Verde Islands, end 
the coast of west Africa as points that might 
have to be regarded as outposts of American 
defense. 

From this point on there is a very shapely 
arrangement of events with dates. 


June 10: The President makes his first 
90-day report of the operations of the lend- 
lease law. This 39-page document is a for- 
mal statement of the American Government’s 
participation in the war. The President says: 
“Allied ships are being repaired by us. Al- 
lied ships are being equipped by us * * * 
and are being armed by us. * * * Naval 
vessels of Great Britain are being repaired 
by us so that they can return quickly to their 
naval tasks. * * * We will help Britain 
to outstrip the Axis in munitions of war, and 
we will see to it that these munitions get to 
the places where they can be effectively used 
to weaken and defeat the aggressors.” 

June 11-28: Senator WHEELER, the Amer- 
ica First Committee, and all last ditchers 
continue to support the fiction that the 
country is not in the war and cannot be until 
the Congress declares war. * * * Ru- 
mors of expeditionary forces preparing. 

June 27: Senator Grorce, chairman of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, says: 
“The way to national unity is to give our 
people assurances that when we are called 
upon to move into the actual range of fire 
and send our men there, whether on board 
naval vessels or aircraft, the American people 
themselves will have some opportunity to 
pass upon the question, in other words, that 
they will have the ultimate decision.” 
* * * By a secret understanding with the 
British Government the first American Ex- 
peditionary Force is then about to set forth. 

June 30: The Secretary of the Navy, speak- 
ing in Boston, declares the time has come to 
send in the Navy and rid the Atlantic of Ger- 
mans. * * * The first American Expe- 
ditionary Force is then on its way. 

July 1: At his press conference the Presi- 
dent declines to comment on the declaration 
made by his Secretary of the Navy. He tells 
the reporters he still hopes the country can 
avoid fighting, but he cannot be very confi- 
dent about it. He derides private polls show- 
ing public opinion to be against war. Of 
course people are against war, but that, he 
says, is like being against sin. 

July 3: The War Department makes public 
a report from the Chief of Staff, saying the 
military arm is hamstrung by the law which 
forbids sending the new draft Army off this 
hemisphere; he urgently recommends that 
it be repealed. * * * enator WHEELER 


says he hears that an expeditionary force 
is going to Iceland. 


July 4: In Cairo, Gen. Sir Archibald P. 


Wavell, retiring British commander in chief in| 


the Middle East, gives an interview in which 


he says the outcome wili have to be decided in| 


Europe by manpower, and that the war can- 

not be won without American manpower. 
July 7: The President notifies 

that the first expeditionary force has arrived 

in Iceland to take over from the British; also 


yond them when and if ecessary. He 
clines to comment = -_ 

of Staff. * ” * 
New York Times says ae occupation 
land means that the Government in 
help Britain with military means 
beginning of our definite participation in 
shooting war. 

July 9: Winston Churchill says that = 
stead of the American forces taking over 
Iceland, as the President told Congress, ee 
American and British forces and the two 
navies will act together there, “with the 
same object in view.” * * * At his press 
conference the Secretary of the Navy is asked 
if the United States Navy will shoot if neces- 
sary to keep tle North Atlantic clear, and he 
answers that the reporters ought to be able to 
answer that one for themselves. 

July 10: Congress receives from the War 
Department the draft of two bills—one to 
extend all enlistments for the duration of 
the emergency, the other to authorize the 
President to send the Army anywhere, “within 
or beyond the limits of the Western Hemi- 
sphere, as he shall deem necessary in the in- 
terests of national defense.” * * * The 
Senate Committee on Naval Affairs resolves to 
have the Secretary of the Navy before it and 
to ask him if the United States Navy has done 
any shooting. 

We believe this marks the point in time 
when the weavers themselves had lost, or 
were about to lose, control of their own de- 
sign. They had released the forces of defense 
by aggression in the new fashion of the 
world. You may say their thread was spun 
on the wheel of fate. That may be. Never- 
theless, although it could tow a hemisphere, it 
could not tie us to the British Empire nor drag 
American manpower in until one end had 
been made fast in the European war zone 
Fate itself could not have done that. It was 
an act of will. 
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A Plea for Tolerance 
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Monday, August 18, 1941 


ADDRESS OF HON. LEWIS D. THILL, OF 
WISCONSIN 





Mr. THiLL. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks I include the fol- 
lowing address, which I delivered at the 
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chaos, eontoaee. starvation, and destruction. 
ca fortunately are still situated 
away from the actual conflict. We are still 


they enjoy—blessings which they 
have received without exerting any effort 
whatsoever. The freedom which we take for 
granted was not so easily won. I need not 
recount to you the trials and suffering en- 
dured by those who preceded us, =, 
those brave men under the command 
General Washington and those political od 
ures of his day who embellished the records 
of our great country. 

The right of freedom of speech guaran- 
teed to us under the Constitution carries 
with it the principle of tolerance. Certainly 
We may speak freely and argue as we see fit 
in private gatherings or in public forums but 
we should also exercise restraint in our utter- 
ances. As we listen to the radio we are sub- 
jected daily to conflicting views and opinions 
relative to the position of the United States 
in international affairs. The views of most 
Americans with regard to whether this 
country should enter the war or stay out of 
the war are taking definite shape. People are 
inclined to feel so strongly one way or an- 
other on this issue that they permit their 
emotions to run away with reason and they 
are all too likely to permit their tempers to 
flare up and their tongues to become unre- 
strained. 

ce we can find in the writings of 

mn some principles to direct 
us in ee conduct of international affairs at 
the present time. About 150 years have 
passed since the time when Washington’s 
guidance protected our new Nation. During 
that period our country has prospered and 
grown to a position where it is the greatest 
Nation on the face of the globe. Other 
countries, particularly in Europe, have under- 
gone changes in government. Monarchies 
have been replaced by republics and dicta- 
torships have in turn come into power. The 
pages of European history during a century 
and a half recount war after war. Some of 
us living today may consider the war in Eu- 
rope as resuiting from tyrannical passion; 
ethers as a creation of national hatreds run- 
ning for generations; some believe the war 
was vaused by diametrically opposed finan- 
cial and economic systems; others declare 
the war arose from a desire on the part of 
one nation for world trade; some individuals 
interpret the writings and conquests of one 
of the dictators as a bid for world domina-~- 
tion; others can see only destruction arising 
out of the aggression of a dictator whose 
legions and whose philosophies, they claim, 
will collapse because they are spread over 
such vast territcry and encompass so many 
different nationalities. 

Let me read the following excerpt from 
Washington’s Farewell Address, which to 
some may sound as words of wisdom, while 
to others perhaps it might be thought of as 
the language of an appeaser: 

“The nation which indulges toward an- 
cther an habitual hatred, or an habitual 
fondness, is in some degree a slave. It is a 
slave to its animosity or to its affection, 
either of which is sufficient to lead it astray 








from its duty and its interest. Antipathy in 
one nation against another disposes each 
more readily to offer insult and injury, to 
lay hold of slight causes of umbrage, and to 
be haughty and intractable when accidental 
or trifling occasions of dispute occur. Hence, 
frequent collisions, obstinate, envenomed, 
and bloody contests. The nation, prompted 
by ill will and resentment, sometimes impels 
to war the government, contrary to the best 
calculations of policy.” 

Can it be that today these words ot Wash- 
ington take on particular significance? Can 
it be that we are showing excessive partiality 
for one foreign nation and excessive dislike 
for another to such an extent that we are 
endangering our own freedom and peace? 
Can it be that real patriots who dare speak 
cut against war are untairly looked upon 
with suspicion and are the unfortunate vic- 
tims of hatred? Can it be that there are cer- 
tain individuels in this country who are now 
gaining the applause and confidence of the 
people but who are surrendering their in- 
terests? 

Let me read further: “Europe has a set of 
primary interests which to us have none, or 
a very remote relation. Hence, she must be 
engaged in frequent controversies the causes 
of which are essentially foreign tc our con- 
cerns. Hence, therefore, it must be unwise in 
us to implicate ourselves by artificial ties in 
the ordinary vicissitudes of her politics or the 
ordinary combinaiions and coilisions of her 
friendships or enmities. 

“Our detached and distant situation invites 
and enables us to pursue a different course. 
{ff we remain one people, uncei an efficient 
government, the period is not far off when 
we may defy material injury from external 
annoyance’ when we may take such an atti- 
tude as will cause the neutrality we may at 
any time resolve upon to be scrupulously re- 
spected; when belligerent nations, under the 
impossibility of making acquisitions upon us, 
will not lightly hazard the giving us provo- 
cation; when we may choose peace or war as 
our interest, guided by justice, shall counsel. 

“Why forego the advantages of so peculiar 
a situation? Why quit our own to stand 
upon foreign ground? Why, by interweaving 
our destiny with that of any part of Europe, 
entangle our peace and prosperity in the toils 
of European ambition, rivalship, interest, 
humor, or caprice?” 

Is Washington telling us through the years 
that we should not engage in the present 
foreign war? Is he telling us that we have 
reached that stage in governmental efficiency 
where we may defy material injury from 
any outside source? Is he telling us that 
we may choose peace or war as our interest 
ruided by justice shall tell us? Yes; the 
words of Washington carry added signifi- 
cance today when many think this coun- 
try is on the verge of entering a foreign war. 
This Nation is now so powerful that it may 
choose peace or war. Justice and our interest 
should guide the action of this country in 
making this grave decision. Throughout 
the land arguments of those who favor war 
and of those who are opposed to war become 
sharper and more bitter. Tempers are flar- 
ing up and intolerance is being exhibited on 
every hand. Name calling, resentment, ra- 
cial and religious prejudice should be sup- 
pressed. In these trying days for our Repub- 
lic I make this plea: That we permit our 
judgment and reason to control our actions 
and speech rather than our emotions and 
our passions. If we are to guard our heri- 
tage of liberty it must be done by clear think- 
ing and tolerance. 
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The Present Crisis 
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RADIO ADDRESS OF HON. KNUTE HILL 
OF WASHINGTON 


Mr. HILL of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing radio address delivered by me 
yesterday. afternoon: 


Dear friends, I have time and again, both 
in private and in public, declared that the 
national emergency, the danger of invasion 
by a foreign foe, is not greater today than it 
was a year ago. I will go further than that— 
it is not as great as it was a year ago. Any 
activity without cessation or rest must neces- 
sarily result in fatigue and distress. This is 
especially true of destructive warfare. The 
war dogs, like hunting hounds, are fresh at 
the start but begin to falter at the close of 
the day. Hitler’s troops have without pause 
traveled at a furious pace for several years. 
It is true that many of the smaller nations 
yielded without much of a struggle. It was 
comparatively easy for a mechanized army 
to overrun these weaker countries because 
only an imaginary line—somewhat like a 
State line in these United States—separated 
them from Germany. Nevertheless, these 
victories took their toll from Hitler in funds, 
in equipment, in soldiers. It is, of course, 
clear that the wealth of these nations both in 
money and natural resources have been an 
asset to Germany. This can hardly be said 
of the conquered armies. Unwilling soldiers 
are poor soldiers—and this is equally true 
of sailors. 

In my opinion Hitler at the height of his 
power and victories could never have suc- 
cessfully invaded the Western Hemisphere. 
He has been unable to cross the 20-mile Eng- 
lish Channel—how could he possibly trans- 
port troops across 3,000 miles of ocean? If 
we use the immense appropriations for the 
defense program for strictly defense of the 
Western Hemisphere, especially building up 
a powerful and separate air force, we could 
defy any navy carrying troops to come within 
500 miles of our shores. (See Al Williams’ 
article in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp for July 
29, 1941, p. A3858.) Then, too, the armies in 
conquered European countries would mutiny 
against Hitler and the people therein would 
rise in rebellion. Moreover, if we cultivated 
the South American republics as assiduously 
as have the Germans, Hitler could gain no 
foothold there. So, the threat from Hitler 
has at all times been negligible. And now 
that he has undertaken to subdue the Rus- 
sian Bear he certainly is finding his match, 
and this distracts his attention from us even 
if he had such designs. He is and will be 
occupied for months to come. 

As for Japan, there can be no threat to the 
United States from that source. All she 
wants is “Asia for the Asiatics.” Is not that 
their version of the Monroe Doctrine when we 
insist on America for the Americans? For 
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myself, I never condoned the acquisition of 
the Philippines, and the sooner we let them 
go, the better for us. The desire to hold 
them and the itch for the trade of the East 
Indies is the cause for our trouble with 
Japan. 

The crisis today rises from several sources. 
First of all, we are joining hands with Stalin 
and communism to crush Hitler and nazi-ism. 
We are in league with one dictator to de- 
stroy another. Beware that Stalin does not 
make good his plan to internationalize the 
whole world. To appease him the Roosevelt- 
Churchill eight-point program completely 
omitted one of the four freedoms—freedom 
of religion. Another element of the present 
crisis is the lack of morale in our hastily 
formed Army. Taking young men from civil- 
ian life, forcing them to leave good positions 
to serve at $21 per month, while common 
laborers are getting increased wages and in- 
dustrialists are profiteering; extending this 
enforced enlistment by 18 month., in viola- 
tion of all fairness and clear understandings 
at the time of the conscription bili—all this 
has broken down the morale. It is reported 
that many of them are committing suicide 
since the extension was voted. Read Life for 
August 18 and also one article by Pearson and 
Allen in the Merry-go-Round to know how 
@ very large majority of the selectees feel 
about the matter. 

Still another element is the danger of se- 
cret diplomacy—-secret commitments by our 
leadership with the leadership of the British 
Empire. The Congress as a coordinate branch 
of the Government is entitled to know all the 
facts and commitments and have a part in 
them when so grave an issue as participation 
in a war on foreign soil is concerned. We, as 
the chosen representatives of the people of 
these United States are entitled to know 
the truth and the whole truth so we can 
act accordingly. I, for my part, absolutely 
refuse to be kept in the dark and then merely 
concur in or approve the acts of this admin- 
istration or any other administration. 

Again an element in the present crisis is 
the encroachment on our civil liberties. If 
we were actually at war there might be oc- 
casion for some of the petty regulations and 
rules imposed upon a free people. But we are 
not at war—and ‘1ntil Congress so declares— 
we will not be. Therefore, I, as every other 
citizen has a right to do, resent the sending 
of officials of the Federal Government’s agen- 
cies into our homes to spy on our activities 
or threaten us with dire results if we express 
our honest opinions and convictions. This is 
not democracy—it borders on ‘lictatorship. 
Nor is it in conformance with our democratic 
institutions and a spirit of tolerance for 
those who differ with us as to the best 
methcds of keeping out of war to call us 
names and charge us with being in league 
with Hitler. We despise and hate Hitlerism 
as much as the interventionists do, and I 
challenge any one of them to furnish one scin- 
tilla of evidence that we have any communi- 
cation with or the least regard for Hitler or 
Hitlerism. I repeat what I have so often em- 
phasized; we want none of Stalin with his 
communism, Mussolini with his fascism, nor 
Hitler with his nazi-ism. We must preserve 
and protect this country of ours for Ameri- 
canism, which means equal opportunities for 
all, justice for all, the right to the four 
freedoms for all. 

Lastly, the most serious, the most dangerous 
element in this crisis is the threat of fascism 
as the outcome of the present program. We 
have without stint voted billions upon bil- 
lions for a defense program. Unusual and 
heavy taxes must necessarily be levied to 
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pay the “fiddler’—the war god. Do you re- 
member the aftermath of the first World War? 
Well, that will be a Sunday-school ogee 
compared to what the aftermath this 
World War will be if we enter aig active 
participation. The people were long suffering 
in 1918 and 1919 and in 1933 they took new 
hope and courage. 

But 1942 and 1943 will find a people ready 
for open rebellion because of broken prom- 
ises and broken faith and broken homes. 
They will be ready for a real dictator. Ee 
will appear and have ready at hand an army 
and navy—always so subservient to the pur- 
poses of command and dictatorship. 

To my mind there is only one way in which 
to prevent this catastrophe. Let us build 
up our stupendous defense program, but keep 
our Army and Navy subject to civilian au- 
thority at all times. Let this defense be for 
the Western Hemisphere alone, so that we 
may use our chief efforts to solve our own 
domestic problems and thereby have a con- 
tented people, an invincible protection 
against all aggressors, while at the same time 
setting a splendid example for the whole 
world to follow. 

Lastly, let Congress respectfully but firmly 
insist on its prerogatives as well as duty to 
know all the facts and be an active partner 
in this world drama. Thus will democracy 
function and the dream of the founders of 
this Nation become a practical and blessed 
reality. We can and must continue to make 
this splendid country of ours the great ex- 
periment of democracy—of free government, 
of laws and not of men. Let us inscribe in 
letters of living light on our banner as we 
march along the fine words of Theodore 
Roosevelt, who said: “This country of ours 
will not be a good place for any one of us 
to live in unless and until it is a good place 
for all of us to live in.” When we shall have 
accomplished this worth-while purpose, the 
world will listen to our reasoning and profit 
by our example along the pathways of peace. 
To this end, let us pledge and proclaim our 
own America first. 





Dairy Farmers Up In Arms 
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Mr. GEHRMANN. Mr. Speaker, much 
is being said about unity these days, and 
I agree we need unity, but that unity 
cannot be forced upon people without ap- 
plying the principle of the Golden Rule, 
which is, “Do unto cthers as you would 
have others do unto you.” That is not 
practiced by some of our Government de- 
reartments, and especially do our dairy 
farmers object to the unfair treatment 
they are being subjected to. They are 
compelled to pay present high prices for 
everything they buy and are told that 
prices will be frozen at not to exceed 10 
percent above the 1909-14 period. How 
can we expect to create unity under those 
circumstances? That is not only my 
opinion, but it is the conviction of all the 
dairy farmers in every section of the 
country. The newspapers in my State 
carry headlines of protest meetings being 
held everywhere and the National Coop- 
erative Milk Producers Federation called 


a meeting, which is held in Chicago to- 
day and tomorrow, August 18 and 19, to 
protest against what has been done and 
what is proposed to be done. 

The first thing that caused our dairy 
farmers to protest was the unwarranted 
and unprecedented broadcast by a divi- 
sion of the Department of Agriculture 
advising people how to prepare butter 
substitutes so as to make them lock like 
butter and, incidentally, avoid a viola- 
tion of the law which compels a tax of 
10 cents per pound on colored oleo. The 
dairy farmers are paying large sums of 
money to advertise their God-given nat- 
ural product, while public money is being 
used to advertise an imitation, much of 
which is not even produced in this coun- 
try. Three recent counts make it im- 
possible to expect unity and cooperation 
from our dairy farmers. 

First. The new proposed standard for 
cleo promulgated by Mr. McNutt, Fed- 
eral Security Administration, which, be- 
ginning September 6, permits the oleo 
interest to color and flavor oleo like but- 
ter, permits addition of vitamin A equal 
to butter, and permits use of benzoate 
of soda as a preservative. 

Second. The recent broadcast by the 
Consumer Division of the United States 
Department of Agriculture advising 
people to use oleo instead of butter. 

Third. The statement of the Secretary 
of Agriculture suggesting that Ameri- 
cans decrease consumption of American 
or cheddar cheese for the duration of the 
emergency. 

Ther the next thing which will affect 
all the farme:s is the proposed price 
fixing or freezing upon which hearings 
have started before the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee. It is proposed to freeze 
farm-commodity prices at not more than 
10 percent above parity. Parity as fig- 
ured by the Department as of July 15 is 
less than 34 cents; that would make the 
top at which it would be frozen a trifle 
over 37 cents. The 1909-14 period that 
is being used to figure parity shows that 
butter averaged 26 cents for those 5 
years. In figuring price advances on the 
major items the farmer must buy, outside 
of labor costs, 1 find that they are 92 per- 
cent nigher now than they were then. So 
in fairness, the farmers’ prices should be 
92 percent. above that so-called parity 
period. If we add 92 percent to the price 
the farmer received for butter in that 
period, it will be found that 50 cents 
would be the real and honest parity price 
at present. I placed a very comprehen- 
sive table, prepared by Mr. Linder, Geor- 
gia State commissioner of agriculture, in 
the Recorp a few days ago that will give 
the same compariscn On other major 
farm commodities. You will find it on 
page A3873 of the Appendix of the 
Recorp. Save it, because it will come in 
handy in the future when the farmers are 
ridiculed because they ask for the same 
treatment that any individual, firm, or 
corporation is entitled to—in fact, must 
have to stay in business—and that is at 
least parity, which is always less than cost 
of production. 

Evidently it is assumed that the farmer 
who is largely an individual and does not 
seem to believe in organization, can be 
satisfied with anything. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture about a month ago 
was all set to make a drive to organize 
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There is no intention of asking the farmers 
to sign a loyalty pledge to the United States. 


I quote further from that statement: 

However, the Department of Agriculture 
has worked out a tentative plan, the official 
declared, whereby individual farmers will be 
asked to sign a pledge agreeing to step up 
their productions 


Second— . 

There is no intent on the part of the De- 
partment to ask farmers to sign a pledge of 
loyalty to the United States, though this may 
have been discussed at one time. 


I do know that a couple of months ago 
a letter did go out from the Department 
to their men in every county which had 
for its purpose the making of the farmers 
more inclined to go along with the for- 
eign policy by telling them by word of 
mouth that the farmers would benefit 
greatly because of the demand for farm 
commodities across the ocean. Mr. 
Wickard admitted to the entire Wis- 
consin delegation that this letter had 
gone out. I mention these things simply 
to show how impossible it is to get the 
farmers into a frame of mind to cooper- 
ate with these actions by a department 
that should really be their friend, vividly 
before them. Maybe the farmers will 
realize what I have said for many years 
is true, namely, that the day when a 
farmer could class himself with the cap- 
italists and continue as an individual is 
past. If you can expect to get your fair 
share of the Nation’s income, you, as 
farmers, must b2 organized as every other 
group is orgunized. Not until you do 
will you get justice. The farmers’ share 
of the national income has decreased 
each. year until in 1939 it was just about 
8 percent, including all the Government 
subsidies and grants. I believe it will 
be even less than that the next few years 
of so-called wrosperity. Only the farm- 
ers themselves can change this. 





Magnesium: Magic Metal of the Future 
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Mr. LEAVY. Mr. Speaker, on Au- 
gust 9, Hon, Richard L. Neuberger, of 
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Portland, Oreg., wrote an interesting and 
instructive article which appeared in the 
Progressive, a publication in Oregon, giv- 
ing a brief history of the unusual progress 
that has been made at the State College 
of Washington School of Mines, cooper- 
ating with the United States Bureau of 
Mines, in connection with newly discov- 
ered processes for treating magnesite ore 
and reducing it to magnesium by electro- 
thermic methods. 

The article follows: 

[From the Progressive of August 9, 1941] 
MAGNESIUM: MaGic METAL OF THE FUTURE 
(By Richard L. Neuberger) 

Probably you never have heard of mag- 
nesium. But you will in the near future. 
Light metal is in high demand today and 
magnesium is 30 percent lighter than alumi- 
num, While the country holds parades and 
drives to collect old pots and kettles and 
other aluminum utensils, a little group of 
scientists is working in the Pacific North- 
west to perfect a metal which may supple- 
ment and eventually be a substitute for 
aluminum. 

It is a long story and an exciting one. 

In 1937 A. E. Drucker, director of the Wash- 
ington State College School of Mines, noticed 
that Germany was manufacturing 80,000,000 
pounds of magnesium annually. This could 
mean only one thing—~a vast military air 
force. In America little magnesium was pro- 
duced. It was made from salt water and sea 
water and corroded speedily. 

At Pullman, site of Washington State Col- 
lege, a remarkable experiment began The 
experiment was financed by the United States 
Bureau of Mines and by the State of Wash- 
ington. In this little town in the Palouse 
wheat hills, technicians and scientists con- 
structed a pilot plart for the manufacture of 
magnesium from a mineral found in huge 
quantities near Spokane. The name of this 
mineral is magnesite. One of the largest de- 
posits on earth is in Stevens County of Wash- 
ington, due north of Spokane. 


SOLVING THE ALUMINUM RIDDLE 


In the pilot plant at Pullman Dean Drucker 
and H. A. Deorner, of the Bureau of Mines, 
began experiments and tests with magnesite. 
Using electricity, the basic factor in all light 
metals, they worked ceaselessly. At last, 
only 2 weaks ago, they announced success. 
After a long test run the pilot plant produced 
magnesium of high quality, magnesium 
which does not corrode, and will stand the 
most severe conditions and strain. 

This magnesium can be manufactured for 
10 cents a pound. At present aluminum costs 
about 14 cents a pound, and the salt-brine 
inferior grade of magnesium approximately 
18 cents. 

This is all extremely significant, especially 
with the Nation collecting all spare alumi- 
num for the air force. At present aluminum 
is manufactured mainly from bauxite ore. 
This is obtained largely from British and 
Dutch Guiana, and sOme from the East In- 
dies. It must be brought to the United 
States in ships. With the present shortage 
of shipping, many of these vessels are des- 
perately meeded for the sea route to the 
British Isles. 


“MAGIC METAL OF THE FUTURE” 


The Pullman magnesium process is en- 
tirely within the borders of the United States. 
Material from beyond our borders is not 
necessary. In the Pullman process only two 
ingredients are essential—magnesite and 
electricity. Magnesite is found in huge 
quantities in Stevens County, and 88 miles 
away is the greatest single source of elec- 
tricity in the world, Grand Coulee Dam 

In this power age Grand Coulee is a fabu- 
lous edifice. Each of its generators will be 
the largest electric machinery ever built, 
capable of producing 108,000 kilowatts apiece. 


Today Germany holds first place among 
the nations in the production of magnesium. 
Scientists in this country believe that mug- 
nesium has been a factor of vital importance 
in the air armada with which Goering has 
demolished cities and terrified countries as 
old as civilization. Congressman CHar.es H. 
Leavy, New Dealer from Spokane, calls mag- 
nesium “the magic metal of the future,” He 
believes that some day it will be as important 
as aluminum. 


AFTER THE WAR IS ENDED 


Congressman Leavy also points out that 
the Aluminum Co. of America, which held a 
monopoly of light metals for more than a 
generation, has tried to thwart the manufac- 
ture of magnesium and the development on 
a wide scale of new methods of producing 
aluminum. It is significant that if mag- 
nesium becomes an essential material in both 
civilian and military life, the Federal Govern- 
ment and the State of Washington will merit 
most of the credit. 

Along with the magnesium experiments in 
Pullman, work has been advanced on the 
possibility of manufacturing aluminum from 
alunite. This is a clay-like substance found 
in considerable abundance in the Pacific 
Northwest. A process has been developed by 
which high-grade aluminum can be extract- 
ed from it, using electricity as the basic 
reducing factor. 

The Kalunite Corporation has been work- 
ing on this idea for a long time. If it ever 
is perfected, America can manufacture alu- 
minum with materials entirely in its own 
borders. That alunite is deposited in the 
hills near Bonneville Dam and constitutes an 
added helpful circumstance. 

One can only hope that after the war is 
ended, these new discoveries and advances 
will be put at work to raise living standards 
and increase the comfort of every man, 
woman, and child. 





“We Are Satisfied” 
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EDITORIAL FROM FORTY ROUNDS, WRIT- 
TEN BY CORP. W. W. VAN PELT 


Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include an editorial written 
by Corp. W. W. Van Pelt, for a camp 
paper, Forty Rounds, published at Camp 
Jackson, S. C.: 


[From Forty Rounds, Camp Jackson, S. C.] 
OUT OF THE FRYING PAN 


As far as we have been able to determine, 
our outfit has clean hands in respect to this 
“write a letter to your Congressman” activity 
about which so much is being said and done. 
However, while we so smoothly slide out from 
under this heavy hand, we confess that we 
do plenty of grumbling. 

Learning to live under military rule and 
discipline without a civilian’s full share of 
personal liberties and individual rights has 
not been easy. Collectively we growl about 
chow, drill, uniforms, fatigue details, and 
most everything that forms our life here. 
We, as the Southerners say it, “kick up a 
storm” about the labor strikes, the law- 
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makers, the Democrats (or Republicans), and 
the lack of some of our favorite funnies in 
the local papers. In short, we complain as 
much as would an armless man with a hide 
full of red bugs but we're not to be taken 
seriously. 

For the most part, it is rather evident that 
it is fun being in the Army in some respects 
Our comfort, entertainment, and living condi- 
tions have increased rapidly since our induc- 
tion with an efficiency not often found in 
such large-scale operations. In general, we 
like our noncoms, respect our executive offi- 
cers, and think most highiy of our company 
commanders. As time goes on we find our- 
selves discovering that our regimental com- 
mander is more than just a name, and that 
we get quite a bang out of saluting him and 
receiving his salute in return. 

We want to go home, nevertheless. We 
want to go back and work for those objec- 
tives, those plans for the future for which 
we have spent so much time to prepare our- 
selves. However, since our plans are based 
on the pruposition that the American way of 
living will not change, we have a sober realiz- 
ation of the dead seriousness of our mission 
and of our own responsibility. We are in 
here to see it through. 

Now legislation to keep us in the Army 
will undoubtedly disturb many of us. It 
will pack a punch of the kind we got with 
our first induction notice. There will be the 
usual barracks reverberation but it will soon 
pass. It boils down to the fact that we knew 
all the time we would be in the Army for 
the “duration” and thai we will not be de- 
mobilized until all threats to the life we left, 
the life to which we will return, have been 
dissolved. Under these circumstances we are 
satisfied. 





National Old-Age Pension Legislation 
Needed 
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Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Speaker, of 
paramount importance to America is, of 
course, our national-defense program, 
because every American who has given 
thought and study to world developments 
knows that the Army and the Navy and 
the air fcrces of this country should be 
built up to meet any challenge which a 
foreign aggressor might make. 

At the same time we should not and 
must not overlook our domestic problems, 
and there are many of them. The plight 
of our aged people should challenge con- 
sideration by Congress. Our present 
social-security legislation is wholly in- 
adequate to meet the situation. There 
should be enacted a national old-age pen- 
sion plan which will provide a pension 
for those men and women who have been 
pioneers in the work of building up our 
country and our institutions. From time 
to time I have called to the attention of 
Congress some of these cases, and in this 
morning’s mail I received another letter 
which prompts me to again point out the 
need of congressional action. 

I have a letter from one of my aged 
constituents who telis me that she is 78 
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years of age and that she is now sick and 
has no means with which to pay doctor 
bills. I quote from her letter: 

I, for one, have done more for this country 
than many others have. I sent four boys to 
the Army 23 years ago. All served in the 
Marine Corps. Some of them married when 
they came back, and now have families to 
look after. * * * I have not received 
any support from the boys, and I can’t take 
any more from them because they have sick- 
ness in their families, too. I don’t call old- 
age assistance a pension. I think it is the 
Government’s place to look after the aged. 
I think I am entitled to something for the 
little time I have to live, and I do not wish 
to die a pauper. 


Mr. Speaker, this letter is one of many 
which I have received from various parts 
of the district, and it tells its own story. 
In my opinion, the proper committee of 
this House should heed the requests from 
the people of the United States, and hear- 
ings should be held and favorable action 
taken so that a person, such as I have 
described above, may be entitled to re- 
ceive a pension payment from this Gov- 
ernment. 





Longevity Pay for Postal Employees 
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EDITORIAL FROM THE DETROIT FREE 
PRESS 





Mr. O’BRIEN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include the following editorial 
from the Detroit Free Press of August 15, 
1941, on the subject of longevity pay for 
post-office employees: 

[From the Detroit Press of August 15, 1941] 
As WE Sze Ir 
THEY DESERVE IT 


A bill has passed the House raising the 
maximum pay for carriers in first- and second- 
class post offices from $2.100 to $2,200 at the 
end of 10 years’ service and $2,300 at the end 
of 15 years’ service. The present pay sched- 
ule has been in effect since 1925. Compared 
with pay increases obtained in the last 16 
years in private industry, these proposed in- 
creases for faithful and hard-working public 
servants are extremely modest. 

Yet the Senate is understood to be consid- 
ering trimming the proposed increases to $60 
a@ year at the end of 10 and 15 years. That is 
cheap business for a body that added hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars to the administra- 
tion’s farm subsidies proposal this year and 
has just voted to override Mr. Roosevelt’s veto 
of a $125,000,000 pork-barrel bill for “defense 
highways.” 

The carriers deserve these raises. The total 
involved would be between $16,000,000 and 


$20,000,000 a year—not an awesome sum when 
you consider that the Government is spend- 
ing at the rate of 277 a second for other pur- 
poses. 


The Senate should 
put the pay of pr 


adopt the House bill and 
st-ofice employees more in 
g cost of living. 


line with the risin 


Definite Program Should Be Put Into 
Motion at Once To Correct Physical 
Defects of Draftees 
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Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, under date of 
May 29, I discussed the need for correc- 
tive measures being put in force imme- 
diately to remedy physical disabilities dis- 
covered during examination of draftees 
in our selective-service system. 

In a communication to Brig. Gen. 
Lewis B. Hershey, under date of May 19, 
I said: 

It would seem to me that a definite pro- 
gram should anu must be undertaken to cor- 
rect these physical shortcomings just as soon 
as poss:ble. It is not enough to find the 
trouble, but attempts should certainly be 
made to improve the physical condition of 
these refused men. That procedure would 
seem to me to be the part of a good national 
poiicy, vital to our continued preparedness 
prograra. 


I received word from General Hershey 
in person and by letter from Captain 
Keesling, Jr., legislative officer of the Se- 
lective Service System, to the effect that 
they were greatly concerned about the 
situation and were giving careful corisid- 
eration toward the end of developing a 
satisfactory and workable plan. 

Mr. Speaker, I include at this point a 
splendid editorial from this morning’s 


Washington Post entitled “Unfit For 
Service.” 
[From the Washington Post of August 18, 


1941] 
UNFIT FOR SERVICE 


It is an interesting and disturbing com- 
mentary on the health of the Nation that 
nearly half the men cxamined under the 
Selective Service Act are being classified as 
unfit for military duty. Since the great ma- 
jority of these men are in the early twenties, 
an age at which the human organism is nor- 
mally most efficient, the figures suggest an 
even larger proportion of handicaps or 
chronic deficiencies among the population at 
large. Thus in describing the state of our 
national health as “alarming” the Baehr 
Commission on Physical Rehabilitation is not 
exaggerating. 

Of course, physical requirements for active 
military service are still relatively high, but 
the Army shows no disposition to lower them. 
In the light of the Baehr commission’s re- 
port to Federal Security Administrator 
McNutt, therefore, it will be necessary to 
make a radical revision of estimates of our 
reserves of manpower as regards both mil- 
itary and industrial service, unless some na- 
tional program of physical rehabilitation is 
attempted. 

The Baehr commission has recommended 
just such a program “in all the States and 
local areas” under the joint auspices of the 
Federal Security Administration and the Se- 
lective Service authorities. Local medical, 
dental, and hospital resources would be mo- 
bilized for the purpose. Dr. Baehr and his 
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PEsknaté 


pulmonary 
able for the most 
early malnutrition or infections from control- 
lable diseases. 





Closer to War 
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Mr. SHAFER of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, the great majority of the Amer- 
ican people are today hoping and pray- 
ing that President Roosevelt was right 
when he told newspapermen on his re- 
turn to Washington Sunday that the 
United States is no closer to actual par- 
ticipation in war as the result of the 
recent Anglo-American declaration. 

A study of the declaration makes it 
difficult for many to understand how the 
President can justify such a statement 
Certainly the defense phase of our arma- 
ment and mobilization program was defi- 
nitely terminated the moment the dec- 
laration was signed. The language of 
the declaration immediately changed 
this Nation’s previous defensive relations 
into an all-out offensive alliance with 
Great Britain. The war aims of the 
United States and Great Britain were 
jointly defined in the declaration, includ- 
ing the restoration of territories taken by 
the aggressor nations, a more equitable 
distribution of essential raw materials, 
freedom of the seas, social security, and 
a stable peace economy throughout the 
world. 

Then, most significant, is the declara- 
tion that Nazi tyranny must be destroyed. 
Pro-war spokesmen have often said this, 
but it is now said jointly and officially by 
the United States and Great Britain. 
The Anglo-American alliance, pro- 
nounced in the declaration, states that 
aggressor nations must be disarmed as 
a prerequisite to peace. The only way to 
disarm the aggressor nations is to do it 
with a superior force. President Roose- 
velt, in signing the Anglo-American 
agreement, pledged the cooperation of 
the United States in disarming the ag- 
gressor nations—and to do so immedi- 
ately. The manner in which this is to be 
accomplished, the cost, and the military 
implications are obvious. 
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Mr. DISNEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ord, I include the following letters writ- 
ten by Hon. Fletcher Riley, judge of the 
Oklahoma Supreme Court, and Hon. A. 
G. C. Bierer, a former member of that 


court: 


SuPpREME CourT OF OKLAHOMA, 
August 13, 1941. 
Hon. STePHen A. Day, 
Congressman at Large, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear CoNGRESSMAN: Your letter and 
enclosed ballot concerning the war situation 
reached me at the State capitol on yester- 
day, its having been mailed to my home at 
Lawton and delayed. I am this day marking, 
signing, and transmitting my ballot. I hope 
it will serve your purpose. The ballot as 
marked represents the consensus of opinion 
of those in and around my office. In con- 
sidering this question, it is contemplated that 
the issue is whether the United States should 
immediately enter the war; and as you may 
observe, the vote is negative. All agree that 
preparedness is imperative. By it the ulti- 
mate arbiter in disputes between nations 
may be avoided. 

On the last occasion when this issue arose, 
so to speak, we got the cart before the horse, 
In fact, we did not get much horse; for, if ycu 
will pardon the personal reference, I never 
saw a 75-millimeter field piece until 2 weeks 
before I went to the front. While there I 
never saw any aircraft of the United States 
Army, Navy, or Marine Corps. 

While now France has fallen, it is thought 
France was of a mind to stop Hitler when he 
made his first move into the Ruhr. England, 
under Chamberlain’s appeasement program, 
procrastinated. And while procrastination 
has been said to be the thief of time, it is not 
s0 in event time is well employed. It was 
critically said by the Germans that England 
would fight, but only to the last drop of the 
Frenchman's blood. This was not so. Eng- 
land fights manfully in extremis. 

We all favor assistance to England under 
the Lend Lease Act. And if to preserve this 
democracy that issue must be won again on 
the field of battle, I for one favor it and am 
ready, able. and willing to serve in the armed 
forces, trusting and praying that fruits of 
victory shall not again be lost diplomatically 
or politically. If it be necessary to the issue 
not only to contribute material things but 
also our lives, this we are willing to do. To 
do this we pledge our sacred honor. 

Withal, patience with determination: ap- 
plied may achieve the issue well stated by the 
immortal Woodrow Wilson, so that this time 
armed conflict on the part of the United 
States Government may be avoided. If in the 
unfoldment of the drama, war may rot be 
avoided, it may as well be deciared on the 
morrow. 

Sincerely, 
FLeTcHer River, Justice. 
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GuTurigz, Oxta., August 12, 1941. 
Hon. STEPHEN A. Day, 
Member of Congress, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D C. 

Dear Sir: I am in receipt of your ballot 
card calling for a vote on whether the United 
States should enter the war or stay out of 
the wai, with your circular letter in connec- 
tion with the matter. 

Neither I nov anybody can vote irtelligently 
for either alternative put ip that absurdly 
unfair manner. Of course, anybody in his 
right mind would rather stay out of the war 
than enter it, if that can be done consistently 
with national honor, integrity, and safety, 
but those who purport to believe in a pro- 
gram of peace at any price, and expect to 
meet the present situation by emulating the 
ostrich who sticketh his head in the sand, 
exposeth his rear and deemeth himself secure, 
are, in my opinion, very badly misguided. 
Assuming that the United States could, 
under any and all circumstances, stay out 
of the war, it would be very unwicte to do s0 
at the cost of living in a world dominated 
by Nazi tyranny and brutality, and filled with 
the brigandage and piracy of unrestrained 
brute force. That pruspect is not attractive 
to many Americans. This Nation must and 
will proceed with all its capacity to place 
itself in a state of preparedness for the de- 
fense of its territory and its principles, and 
an absolutely essential part of that defense 
is to give. primarily to Great Britain and 
secondarily to the other nations resisting ag- 
gression, absolutely all of the help of which 
we are capable, at the same time bringing 
our own military force and domestic econ- 
omy to war strength, ready for full, active 
participation in the war if that must be, 
and every thinking American knows that the 
course of events may compel Our entrance 
into the war at any time. 

Yours very truly, 
A. G. C. Brerer, Jr. 





Let Us Have Peace 
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RADIO ADDRESS BY HON KNUTE HILL, 
OF WASHINGTON 


Mr. HILL of Washington. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following ad- 
dress which I delivered over the radio last 
Saturday night: 


Fellow Americans, I come to you tonight as 
an advocate of peace. I sincerely believe 
that 1 am practical as well as idealistic in 
his matter. I was charged the other day, 
after my speech on the floor of the House, 
with being a visionary, a dreamer, a man with 
too much faith in human nature. My good 
friends, the greatest visionary of all time, 
the Great Master, was the most practical of 
men. If His way of life was practiced 
throughout the world today there could be 
no war. His method of overcoming evil pre- 
vailed in His day. It will prevail today and 
through all tomorrows. It was not using 
force against force. It was using the simple 
formula of faith, hope, and love. In spite 
of all the wars of the past 19 centuries, only 
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because of His method has the world made 
the progress that it has in civilization. And 
shall we abandon it now in the face of the 
worst crisis in the world’s history and wholly 
adopt its antithesis—force and war? God 
forbid. We will not—we cannot, we simply 
cannot. The forces of evil may for decades 
to come continue at periodic intervals to 
pour their vials of wrath upon helpless men, 
women, and children, causing misery, pov- 
erty, and suffering where there should be 
gladness, plenty, and contentment. But, 
eventually the sunshine of peace will pre- 
vail and the fatherhood of God and the 
brotherhood of man will become a reality. 
It cannot be otherwise in a world created by 
&@ kind and wise and omnipotent Providence. 

It is my honest conviction, and I firmly 
maintain that the constructive forces of the 
world are far superior to and will conquer 
the destructive forces. The ancient world 
had its Alexander the Great. The medieval 
world had its Caesar. The modern world 
had its Napoleon. But where are they? 
Where are they? Their memory lives only 
to be despised and shunned. Today we have 
Hitler. But he will soon—very soon—go the 
way of his predecessors. The pathways of 
peace are more pregnant with power, more 
vital with strength, more imbued with per- 
manency than all the waging of war. 

You are all familiar with the story of the 
contest between the wild wind and smiling 
sun in an attempt to compel the traveler to 
shed his cloak. The more furiously the wind 
lashed at him the closer the traveler wrapped 
his cloak about him, while the warm smile 
of the sun soon made the traveler take off his 
cloak and carry it on his arm: The wrath 
and fury of the storm brings only wreckage 
and destruction. It is only when the storm 
has abated that Mother Nature can again 
heal the gaping wounds that sear the beau- 
tiful landscape. When old Neptune opens up 
the sluices of the heavens to pour torrents 
into our Potomacs and uur Mississippis. ter- 
rible destruction and devastation follow in 
their wake. Only when the fierce waters re- 
cede can Nature, with the help of her ally, 
man, repair the damage done and again start 
the march of progress toward the recovery 
and upbuilding of the wasted countryside. 
So with war; not until the hatred and fury 
and carnage of the battlefields are forever a 
thing of the past can we start our march of 
progress toward a better and fairer world in 
which to live. This is conceded even by those 
who now oppose present peace negotiations. 
The issue then is: When is the most accep- 
table time to press for peace? Let us be prac- 
tical. Let us dispassionately and diligently 
study the pages of history. Did ever in all 
history a victorious army and nation show 
magnanimity or give concessions to the van- 
quished—or did it, rather, dictate terms of 
peace that were merely germs for a future 
war? No; with but one exception—when 
Grant told Lee to go in peace and gave the 
boys in gray their horses and guns. That 
resulted in a lasting peace and a united peo- 
ple. 

But as to world wars let us Only revert to 
World War No. 1. The completely victorious 
Allies imposed impossible peace terms on 
a conquered foe. Clemenceau and Lloyd 
George completely outwitted Wilson and 
scuttled his splendid 14 points, now ad- 
vanced again in an 8-point program Thurs- 
day by Roosevelt and Churchill. Versailles 
was the basis for Hitlerism, and the duplicity 
of both France and England during the fol- 
lowing decade was the beginning of World 
War No. 2. The war-torn and war-weary 
world was ready for a real peace then. Had 
we not participated in that first war, there 
would have been no victorious Allies to dic- 
tate impossible terms, grab unlimited terri- 
tory, and repudiate both their debts and ob- 
ligations of friendship for the United States. 
Neither would there have been a victorious 
Germany to dictate equally objectionable 
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terms of peace which inevitably lead to fu- 
ture wars. The leadership of the British Em- 
pire today is the same—uncompromising, 
relentless, and autocratic. I regret it, but I 
do not, I cannot, trust the British leader- 
ship today any more than I did in 1918. It 
is the same domineering leadership that now 
sends us an ultimatum to declare war and 
send our boys across or they will make a sepa- 
rate peace with Hitler. One can fully under- 
stand this of a British leadership which joins 
hands with one dictator, Stalin, and his 
despicable communism to fight another dic- 
tator, Hitler, and his equally despicable 
nazi-ism. Our purpose should be, our aim 
must be, to crush communism, fascism, and 
nazi-ism—to dethrone the three dictators 
who instigate and promote these “isms”— 
Stalin, Mussolini, and Hitler. We can best 
do this by staying out of the affray, build up 
our own national and hemispheric defense 
so that by our power and wealth and neu- 
trality we can compel a just and lasting 
peace. Hitler and Stalin, like the Kilkenny 
cats, are destroying each other—and Lord God 
hasten their demise. The peoples of Eu- 
rope—yes, the common people of Japan it- 
self—are ready and anxious for peace. In my 
own pathetic little ancestral country, Nor- 
way, the people are revolting against Hitler- 
ism. The madman of Europe is riding for 
a fall. He must know it, and should be 
ready to negotiate on terms acceptable to the 
British people. In any case, we will be far 
more effective in insisting on just and last- 
ing peace terms if we keep ourselves cut of 
active participation. 

Let President Roosevelt c’smiss his war- 
like advisers like Stimson and Knox and 
Marshall and join with Pope Pius in urging a 
cessation of hostilities, calling a peace parley 
which would have for its purpose justice to all 
the nations of the world. No, my good friends, 
I am not a Catholic. Iam a Mason. But I 
am practical enough to realize that Pope Pius 
is sincere and will have a tremendous in- 
fluence with the Catholic peoples throughout 
the world. As for President Roosevelt, he 
still has the golden opportunity of leaving a 
name and a heritage to posterity wherein his 
name will be inscribed in letters of living light 
on the scroll of history by using his exalted 
position and splendid talents in promoting a 
lasting peace which wil] make way for a real 
democracy throughout the world, not by 
force, but by example and persuasion. God 
grant him the vision, the wisdom, and the 
courage to do this one great act to crown his 
career. May a kind Providence so guide the 
American people that they may assist him 
in this worth-while task. 


“AMERICA FIRST 


“Not merely in matters material, but in 
things of the spirit. 

“Not merely in science, inventions, motors, 
and skyscrapers, ut also in ideals, principles, 
character 

“Not merely in the calm assertion of rights, 
but in the glad assumption of duties. 

“Not flaunting her strength as a giant, put 
bending in helpfulness over a sick and 
wounded world like a good samaritan. 

“Not in splendid isolation, Fut in courage- 
ous cooperation (for world peace). 

“Not in pride, arrogance, and disdain of 
other races and peoples, but in sympathy, 
love, and understanding. 

“Not in treading again the old, worn, bloody 
pathway which ends inevitably in chaos and 
disaster, but in blazing a new trail, along 
which, please God, other nations will follow, 
into the New Jerusalem where wars shall be 
no more. 

“Some day some nation must take that 
path—unless we are to lapse once again into 
utter barbarism—and that honor I covet for 
my beloved America. 

“And so, in that spirit and with these 
hopes, I say with all my heart and soul, 
‘America first.’”—Bishop G. Ashton Oldham, 


American Way of Life Disappears— 
National Socialism and Communism 
Substituted 
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ARTICLE BY SAMUEL CROWTHER 


Mr. TINKHAM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD I include the following article by 
Samuel Crowther: 


THE OUTLOOK—FREE ENTERPRISE IN UNITED 
STATES SEEN GIVING WAY TO SOCIAL REVOLU- 
TION OF CONTROLLED FCONOMY 


(By Samuel Crowther, economist and author) 


Calvin Coolidge, discussing taxes, once re- 
marked that a dollar primarily belonged to 
the man who earned it. Thus with exquisite 
simplicity he defined free enterjrise. For, if 
a collar does not primarily belong to the man 
who earns it, enterprise cannot be free. To- 
day the Federal Government asserts a prior 
right to every earned dollar, and in addition 
the labor unions, to the extent to which they 
can establish the check-off, claim a right to 
share in every wage-earner’s dollar. 

And it has come about that, while we keep 
the nomenclature of the American way of 
life, actually that way of life has all but dis- 
appeared. In its place has been substituted 
a new kind of economy which no one fully 
understands but which would be a controlled 
economy of a type somewhere between na- 
tional socialism and communism if anyone 
had the knowledge and the power to manage 
the controls. 

We have had a social revolutior which 
d.ffers from the foreign revolutions only in 
that no one knows how it got here or what 
it is, but it is just as much a revolution as 
though it had been brought about by men 
wearing bleck shirts or brown shirts or wild 
whiskers. Our revolution arrived gradually, 
without flags or parade. It has been effected 
by men who would not or could not think 
through the measures which they advocated 
only to meet temporary situations. 

The process continues. For instance, today 
certain businessmen in the O. P. M. are 
talking astronomical figures of all-out pro- 
duction without ever a thought that if arma- 
ment production entirely displaces civilian 
production our whole economic structure 
will fall, unless at the same time a system 
of pure communism be introduced—and made 
to work. It may be noted that, whatever the 
virtues or the vices of pure communism, no 
one has ever found a way of making it work. 
The Russians, although they talked a great 
deal about communism, never got around to 
trying it. 

Let us see where our country now stands. 
Let us call things by their right names: 

(1) Money is on its way to being destroyed 
as a medium of exchange and has been prac- 
tically destroyed as a storage of value. It is 
now merely a means by which the Govern- 
ment commandeers goods and services. The 
banking system, revolving about the Fed- 
eral Reserve System, has become merely a 
bookkeeping utility for converting govern- 
mental promises to pay into bank deposit 
and hand money. Bank deposits have 
changed their character. They are no longer 


representing a section of the process of ex- 
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Soret et ere 
tal obligations. The 


unpaid governmen 
system is thus no longer a division 
ental con- 


pend on money as an expression of value has 
without a change in nomen- 
clature. That is, the purchasing power of 
the assets of life-insurance companies, sav- 
ings funds, building societies, and the like, 
depends not on private economic activity but 
upon the amount of money which the Gov- 
ernment chooses to issue. Thus a factor of 
unknown power has been introduced into 
every investment—which means that wilti- 
mate, managerial discretion has been taken 
over by the Government and that private 
management in the investment field is Jim- 
ited to an area of glorified bookkeeping 
(3) Since money is now a governmental 
commandeering utility—the Government just 
issues tickets for the goods and services it 
needs—it follows that private enterprise 
which depends for its existence on the pro- 
duction and exchange of goods and services 
has ceased to exist in other than form. Fora 
producing mechanism which must earn 
money cannot survive as against a system 
which for the time being, can issue money. 
Some of these changes have been brought 
about to meet emergencies—war or other- 
wise—on the ground that the Government 
must take charge when big things need 
quickly to be done. This is another way of 
saying that politicians unskilled in manage- 
ment are inherently the best production man- 
. That may be true. But it has never 
been demonstrated. 





Pork-Barrel Legislation Versus St. 
Lawrence Waterway Project 
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Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, in the 
early twenties I made numerous speeches 
in the congressional district which I have 
the honor to represent in Congress favor- 
i. g the development of the Great Lakes- 
St. Lawrence seaway. At that time this 
development had very nearly the unani- 
mous support of the residents of that 
congressional district. Indeed, the Fed- 
eral Government contributed to the mak- 
ing of a harbor at Monroe, Mich., largely 
in contemplation of this proposed deep- 
sea lane. The people of the city of Mon- 
roe formed a port district and, by their 
own vote, taxed themselves £0 percent of 
the cost of the harbor. 

_The project at that time was consid- 
ered almost entirely on the basis of an 
outlet co the sea, with better and more 
reasonable transportation for that land- 
locked territory surrour.ding the Great 
Lakes. It was not then thcught of as a 
national-defense adjunct. 

This has not been a partisan proposal. 
It has had the endorsement of all Presi- 








dents from Taft to Roosevelt and should 
not be placed in the political category. 

During the present session of Congress 
the. Rivers and Harbors Committee has 
held extensive hearings to determine the 
advisability of proceeding with the St. 
Lawrence development at this particular 
time. The national-defense aspect has 
been advanced by the administration, 
the O. P. M., and those primarily charged 
with the job of furnishing the materials 
for our national defense. A majority of 
the members of the Rivers and Harbors 
Comiunittee favored the project, and, in- 
deed, it seemed a certainty that consid- 
eration and a vote would be had by the 
House at this session of Congress. 

Now the President has directed that 
this project be tied up with the Florida 
ship canai, the Tombigbee River proposi- 
tion, as well as many other projects 
throughout the United States, many of 
which are of most doubtful validity. We 
should be thankful that Passamaquoddy 
Bay has not as yet been included. Let us 
hope that the President will not add that 
monstrosity to the bill. 

In short, a genuine, old-fashioned po- 
litical pork-barrel rivers and harbors 
bill has been prepared, and, in accordance 
with President.al direction, an effort will 
be made to raiiroad it through Congress— 
the good projects carrying the unsound 
ones. 

I have rebelled against pork-barrel leg- 
islation and have taken the position that 
at this particular time nonessential— 
even though desirable—expenditures by 
the Federal Government should be elimi- 
nated. We are all-out for national de- 
fense. We have a national debt of $50,- 
000,000,000 now, in addition to several 
billions of contingent liability. If we 
continue the present rate of spending 
the national debt within the next year 
will be $100,000,000,000. The Congress 
has already appropriated $'7,000,000,000 
under the lease-lend law, and within the 
next 60 days the President will ask for 
an additional lend-lease appropriation of 
$10,000,000,000. We are told that much 
of this last appropriation will go to assist 
Russia and China. Just the other day 
the House passed a bill carrying $3,000,- 
000,000 in new taxes. Note that is less 
than one-half the first $7,000,000,000 
lend-lease appropriation. There must be 
a stop somewhere and the best place to 
begin is with useless pork-barrel legis- 
lation. 

Mr. Speaker, pursuant to the permis- 
sion given to me to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I include an editorial from 
the Adrian (Mich.) Telegram of August 
16. This paper has been an ardent advo- 
cate of the St. Lawrence deep-water proj- 
ect, and the views expressed in the edi- 
torial are in the main my views regarding 
this project at this time. The editoria) 
is as follows: 


[From the Adrian (Mich.) 
August 16, 1941] 


MORE PORK 


Congressmen who like pork—the kind pre- 
sented by large expenditures of public funds 
in their districts—generally find a chance to 
get it in the rivers and harbors bill. The 
Rivers and Harbors Committee of the House 
is on the way this session to setting a new 
record. Hearings on this year’s bill have not 
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been finished yet and probably won’t be for 
another month, but up to last Friday the 
committee had approved $281,000,000 worth 
of projects. Then it decided to include in 
the bili the St. Lawrence seaway, estimated 
to cost two hundred and eighty-five mil- 
lions—and then the Florida ship canal at an 
estimated cost of one hundred and sixty mil- 
lions. It is predicted that the bill’s final 
total will be close to a billion dollars. 

The committee’s action in including the 
St. Lawrence seaway project in the omnibus 
rivers and harbors bill is regrettable. That 
it was voted in alon: with the controversial 
Florida ship canal is stilJ more unfortunate. 
The ceaway ts encountering tough enough 
opposition as it is. But when it is put in 
company with such brain children of the 
blind spenders as the Florida ship canal— 
twice exposed and defeated in the Senate, 
thanks to Michigan’s Senator VaANDENBERG— it 
is too much. If the seaway cannot wib ap- 
proval on its own merits, but has to get 
through Congress by coming up for consider- 
ation with indefensibie pork-barrel proposals 
and draw votes through logroliing, then it 
better be defeated. 

Representative MANSFIELD, of Texas, chair- 
man of the Rivers and Harbors Committee, 
said last Wednesday that President Roose- 
velt wanted the seaway included in the 
omribus bill. He added that he had a letter 
to that effect from the President, but he did 
not disclose the text until the last of the 
week. In the letter President Roosevelt 
wrote of his anxiety to get the seaway started 
this year “in order to get power as soon as 
possible for the defense program,” and said 
the best way to expedite it seemed to be to 
include it as one of the projects of the rivers 
and harbors bill. 

But he also wrote to Representative MAns- 
FIELD that river and harbor projects fell into 
two classifications: Those that will serve in 
the post-war reconstruction period, and 
others—“notably the St. Lawrence”—that are 
needed immediately. Then he added, “There 
is no reason why both groups should not be 
considered in the present bill with the un- 
derstanding that’ when it comes to appro- 
priations the defense needs shall be the con- 
trolling.” 

Clearly the President is not backing away 
from his designation of the seaway as a de- 
fense project, and just as clearly he does not 
consider it a pork-barrel undertaking. He 
wants to get it considered at once, and the 
quickest way to bring it before Congress is 
to have it included in a forthcoming bill. 
The thought is inescapable, too, that he 
thinks a little logrolling will not harm the 
seaway’s chances and may help them, The 
President is a past master at practical poli- 
tics. 

But, nevertheless, the omnibus bill is 
loaded with pork. In addition to the FPliorida 
ship canal to cost one hundred and sixty 
millions, are a number of other projects, some 
of them indefensible from the standpoint of 
public need. For instance, there is the Tom- 
bigbee project for a waterway in Tennessee 
and Alabama. It was defeated a year ago 
after a slashing attack by Senator VANDEN- 
BERG. There are other projects; some of them 
may be desirable, but none of them are nec- 
essary. They may be desirable as post-war 
reconstruction jobs. If so, they should be 
considered when that time arrives. Right 
now the Nation is preparing for the war 
The individual is asked to get along without 
some things he thinks desirable, so must the 
Nation. 

Putting the St. Lawrence seaway project 
into the omnibus bill along with the Florida 
canal and other dubious proposals is bound 
to embarrass some of the seaway’s advocates. 
They may be able to get amendments 
through in the House and Senate to elimi- 
nate the pork projects. More likely they will 
be subjected to demands for vote trading. 
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The bill as a whole will, and should, draw 
the determined fire of that small group in 
Congress that is really striving to hold down 
nondefense spending. The trouble is that 
group is entirely too small. 

Beneficial as the St. Lawrence seaway will 
be, it should go down to defeat if it can 
win only at the expense of having unneeded 
and unsound projects like the preposterous 
Florida ship canal forced onto the Nation 
along with it. The St. Lawrence seaway has 
faced a rocky road for years. It has overcome 
obstacles and is nearer to adoption than ever 
before. It needs no pork to aid it along now. 





Draft Extension Vital to the Defense 
Plans of Our Nation 
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TELEGRAM TO HON. JENNINGS RAN- 
DOLPH, OF WEST VIRGINIA, AND REPLY 
THERETO 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing debate on the legislation to retain 
selectees in the service I did not take 
the floor to participate in debate. I 
voted for extension that we might better 
keep intact during the emergency the 
troops already intact and trained. 

In this connection, I include copy of 
a telegram and my reply: 


HUNTINGTON, W. VA., August 12, 1941. 
Hon. JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The organization endorsed an indefinite 
period of service for selective-service trainees 
and respectfully request your support. 

Cc. A. Wiicus, Commander, 
Department of West Virginia, 
Veterans of Foreign Wars. 


—- 


Avucust 12, 1941. 
Mr. C. A. Witcus, 
Commander, Department of West Virginia, 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
Huztington, W. Va. 

Drar COMMANDER Witcus: I have just re- 
ceived your telegram dated August 12 and 
note that your organization favors an indefi- 
nite period of service for selective-service 
trainees. As you know, the House is consid- 
ering the bill today. 

You may be assured of my whole-hearted 
support. I am in agreement with the Presi- 
dent that it is dangerous to demobilize our 
armed forces in this increasingly critical 
period. Congress will, I believe, act coura- 
geously and formulate a fair basis for con- 
tinuing our troops in service beyond the 
original intended enlistment. A plan should 
be evolved to take care of so-called hardship 
cases which naturally would occur in the 
ranks of the National Guard men and Re- 
servists. It is my feeling that Senators and 
Representatives forming the isolationist bloc 
will be unable to defeat this further vital 
phase of our preparedenss effort. 

As pointed out by military experts, to de- 
mobilize the drafted men who are at far cor- 
ners of the United States and our possessions 
and to prepare for new untrained men just 
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at a time when there is a new crisis looming 
in the Pacific would be suicidal to American 
defense. 
Let me again thank you for wiring and 
with kind regards, I am, 
Sincerely yours, 
JENNINGS RANDOLPH. 


Mr. Speaker, these are difficult days 
and decisions are not easy to make. This 
is especially true when one considers the 
human element. I feel that the con- 
stituency I represent believes somewhat 
as did a father who wrote me on August 
4 relative to the extended service bill. 
He said: 

My only son, Charles, 19, is at Chanute 
Field. It is my wish that he remain on the 
job until all danger to our country is past. 
That is his attitude also. In fact, I would 
be embarrassed to death if he was not in the 
service. An education in a dictator-ruled 
country would not be of any value to the boy 
anyway. If he, or any of the rest of them, 
has the stuff in them they will quickly gain 
time spent in the service of their country. 





Douglas Miller’s Book, You Can’t Do 
Business With Hitler 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Monday, August 18, 1941 


ANALYSIS BY SAMUEL CROWTHER 





Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, many students, writers, com- 
mentators, and others have been recently 
impressed by Douglas Miller’s book 
You Can’t Do Business With Hitler. Be- 
cause of the supposed standing and ex- 
perience of Mr. Miller, few people have 
had the temerity to challenge his con- 
clusions. However, recently I read a re- 
view of this book by a man whose exper- 
ience and ability properly equip him to 
pass judgment upon anything touching 
economic conditions of the past, present, 
or future, so far as this is possible. 

I refer to Mr. Samuel Crowther, the 
famous writer. and economist. Under 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp I include therein this 
analysis of You Can’t Do Business With 
Hitler: 

A NOTE BY SAMUEL CROWTHER ON YOU CAN’T DO 
BUSINESS WITH HITLER, BY DOUGLAS MILLER 
This is an extraordinarily dishonest book, 

in that the author purports to write of Nazi 

business methods from first-hand experience 

as a commercial attaché at Berlin, 1925-39, 

but almost nothing in his book is drawn 

from experience except a few trivial and 
well-known incidents. Instead, most of the 
book has to do with events after 1939, and it 
is almost wholly a rewrite of the regular 
anti-Nazi propaganda. It is only slightly 
factual, and most of these “facts” are wrong. 

The book bears every evidence of having 

been written by a propagandist and planted 

on the supposed author, who is an assistant 
professor of economics in the University of 

Denver. It would be interesting to trace 

this book to its origins. 


States, and crush our foreign trade. That 
will crush us. Therefore we must, as a plain 
matter of self-preservation, go out and de- 
feat Hitler and then reorganize the world 
with the money we are supposed to have 
and get the trade we so desperately need— 
even if we pay coth ends of it—and keep the 
world s and peaceful. In other 
words, the book attempts to appeal to busi- 
ness people whose concepts are too low to 
grasp the “four freedoms”—that defeating 
Hitler is just good business because Nazi 
ethics are bad for business. 

The whole approach is juvenile. For in- 
stance, the author complains that Germany 
aims to be self-sufficient, which means a 
minimum of imports, while talking of Nazi 
plans to capture world trade, which, of 
course, means a maximum of imports and is 
wholly incompatible with self-sufficiency. 
He has a notion that a defeated Hitler will 
restore the British economy to the pre-1910 
basis, with never a notion that the world has 
changed, He points to two-thirds of our 
trade being with the British Empire and 
Seems to have the impression that this trade 
is with the British Isles, when, in fact, it is 
largely with Canada and Malaya. He also 
thinks that our foodstuffs and cotton exports 
can be revived by demolishing Hitler. Our 
foodstuffs went out of the market long ago, 
while the A. A. A. killed our cotton exports 
by holding our cotton above the world price. 
But the curious point is that he does not 
comprehend that what we buy from the 
world is more important to the world’s econ- 
omy than what we sell to the world is to our 
economy. So, if Hitler should control the 
world, we would not have to do business with 
him, but he would have to do business with 
us. The conclusions of the book are wholly 
maudlin. 

A good deal of the book could be written 
about any country—if one chose to take the 
slant. For instance (p. 67), “Lawyers in 
Germany have very largely ceased to function 
as interpreters of the law, because, as I said 
earlier, courts are instructed to render de- 
cisions according ‘to healthy public opinion.’” 
The African stuff is fantastic, the financial 
operations of post-war Germany are mis- 
stated—there is no mention that the Presi- 
dent was an officer of a concern selling marks 
for speculation or that American bankers 
toured Germany to stir up borrowers. There 
is no mention of the events leading up to the 
moratorium or the standstill agreements, that 
the whole world put in exchange agreements 
after Britain went off gold in 1931, nor 
the action of France in precipitating the 
Credit Anstalt collapse or that our bankers 
have gotten most of their short-term money 
out of Germany. 

There are some curious misconceptions. 
For instance, the author thinks our reciprocal 
trade agreements form a system and that the 
other party refrains from bilateral agree- 
ments. In fact nearly every country with 
which we made agreements aiso entered into 
bilateral agreements. And some, as Brazil, 
actually blocked our exchange and freed the 
British. The author is the first man who 
never understood that Hull, Sayre, and 
Grady played a great practical joke. Every- 
thing that could be done to us under the 
tradé agreements has been done. Also he 
speaks of the vast store of gold owned by the 
Government. Nearly every dollar of that gold 
secures a gold certificate issued to the 
F. R. B., and taking that gold would be an 
utter breach of trust which would destroy 
what is left of our currency. 

The book is not unlike several that were 
published during the last war “exposing” the 
Kaiser’s world plans. This book differs 
from those in being more credulous and hav- 
ing a larger chamber of horrors. Consider- 


ing the fact that most American corporations 
with property in Germany have long since 
charged it off, the terrible effects of confisca- 
It is also noteworthy 


tion are quite funny. 
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this book on this fresh-water college im- 
becile. And how did he get into the service 
and why did he leave it? 





Overcharges for Electricity in Mississippi 
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HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
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Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, the Jackson Daily News, a daily 
paper published in Jackson, Miss., 
which is constantly attacking me for some 
reason or other, contains an editorial en- 
titled “Joun Ranxrn’s Socialism,” in 
which it says: 

If Congressman JOHN RANKIN could have 
his way about it, he would establish complete 
Federal ownership of the power industry. 


That is what Mr. Fred Sullins, the edi- 
tor of this paper, calls socialism. He is 
constantly nagging me about the T. V..A. 
and about my efforts to electrify the farm 
homes of the State. He seems to he 
afraid I will spread T. V. A. rates over 
south Mississippi and relieve those people 
of the enormous overcharges they now 
have to pay for their electric lights and 
power. 

Then, too, the farmers in south Missis- 
sippi are begging for cheap electricity and 
appealing to me to help them get it. But 
that would be socialism in the opinion of 
Fred Sullins and the Jackson Daily News. 

The editor seems to fear that I will run 
for the Senate and get elected. He knows 
that if I should, I would make a drive not 
only to spread T. V. A. rates all over the 
State but to provide cheap electricity for 
every farmhouse in Mississippi. 

Cheap electricity is the greatest eco- 
nomic blessing that could come to the 
people of the southern and western parts 
of the State, and especially to the farm- 
ers in those areas. 

The people of Mississippi outside the 
T. V. A. area were overcharged $5,600,000 
for their electricity last year. That was 
an average of more than $100,000 to the 
county, or the value of 2,000 bales of 
cotton to the county at 10 cents a pound, 
which is more than cotton brought last 
year. If the people in every single county 
in Mississippi outside of the T. V. A. area 
had been required to bring in 2,000 bales 
of cotton, or 400 bales for each super- 
visor’s district, and pile it upon the court- 
house yard, it would not have brought 
enough money to pay their overcharges 
for electricity for that one year. 

The farmers in those counties pay more 
than twice the rates for their electricity 
that our farmers have to pay in tke 
First Congressional District, which I have 
the honor to represent. Yes; I helped to 
get cheap T. V. A. power for the people 
I represent and for the farmers through- 








out the district, and I expect to continue 
my efforts in that respect until we get 
these T. V. A. rates to the people all over 
the State and until we electrify every 
farm home in the State at those rates, 
whether it suits Fred Sullins and the 
Jackson Daily News or not. 

That is not socialism, either. Itis just 
plain, common honesty and justice for 
the people of the entire State of Missis- 
sippi. 





Wages of Soldiers 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 19, 1941 
EDITORIAL AND ARTICLES FROM PM 


Mr, LANGER. Mr. President, when 
the Selective Service Extension Act was 
under consideration I moved that the pay 
of soldiers after they had served a year 
be increased to $100 a month. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
ConcrEssionaL Recorp an editorial and 
two brief articles published by PM in its 
issue of Monday, August 18, 1941. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and articles were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From PM of August 18, 1941] 


Is $30 on $40 a MonTH Decent Pay For OvuR 
SOLDIERS? 


When you stop to think about it, the 
strange thing about our Army is that it 
doesn’t offer just about the hest-paid jobs 
in the country. If our democracy is going to 
survive in a world stormed by armed fascism. 
it is going to be because our soidiers are 
Letter than the Germans, and because our 
Army is able to destroy their soldiers more 
effectively than they can destroy ours. But 
you’d never guess it from the pay. 

Because we think it is important to the 
country and to the 1,443,500 men who make 
up the enlisted ranks, which include 681,000 
draftees, we on PM have been looking into 
the subject recently. The first thing we 
found out is that if you’re going to consider 
Army wages on a reasonable basis, you've got 
to get straight on a couple of angles that 
enter into Army service. 

First is good, old-fashioned patriotism. 
It doesn’t have a thing in the world to co 
with the question of how much a soldier 
should be paid, for the simple reason that 
you can’t buy patriotism, and this country 
will inspire whatever patriotism it deserves 
whether or not it pays its soldiers well. But, 
because a man is patriotic, should he have 
to hitch-hike when he goes to town for an 
evening? 

Second is the matter of sacrifice. Every 
man in the Army makes a real sacrifice to be 
there, and some will pay with their lives 
You can’t pay for that. You can’t measure 
it in money. But should a man who is will- 
ing to sacrifice in the larger sense be called 
on for smaller sacrifice as a special penalty? 
Isn’t he still entitled to smoke tailor-made 
cigarettes the same as before he joined the 
Army? 

In our check-up of the pay question we 
fcund it does have a very real bearing on the 
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matter of morale, we'll discuss that at greater 
length later. We found it does bring up the 
same questions of decency ani fair play and 
human dignity and security that come up 
in private enterprises when it comes-to fixing 
a@ wage scale. 

On the soldier’s side, we found it centers 
around small but very real things, like the 
lack ot the price of a bus ride to town, lack 
of money to take a girl out for an 
evening, lack of wherewithal to do the things 
that young people work for, to say nothing 
of the Lopeless prospect of laying by enough 
to get married, or sending a few dollars home 
to the folks, or putting something away 
against the day the Germans are licked and 
the Army won’t need men. 

What is Army pay, that it won’t do these 
things? Well, it is $21 a month for the first 
4 months, $30 a month up to 1 year, and after 
that, due to a change just voted, it will be 
$40 a month. Which isn’t a complete pic- 
ture, because the enlisted man gets his food, 
clothes, and a place to sleep. The story on 
the next pages goes into that. It estimates 
that if you figure those in on a cash basis, 
the $30 soldier is getting about the equiva- 
lent of a man paid $90 a month or less in New 
York City. 

And how does this theoretical $90 a month 
compare with pay in other Government jobs 
or for similar work? The postmen get $150 
to $166 a month. Here in New York we pay 
our policemen and firemen $100 a month 
the first 6 months, then $166 a month, and 
by the third year they’re getting over $200. 
Even the uniformed custodians you see 
around Government buildings get $112 to 
$116 a month. 

Which is pretty good evidence that the 
soldier isn’t in line, and brings us around to 
@ very reasonabie question: 

Assume our soldiers are underpaid, can we 
afford to pay them more? 

The obvious answer, of course, is another 
question: 

Can we afford not to pay them what they’re 
worth and what they should be getting? 

But dismiss that and take a look at the 
story at the bottom of this page. It isn’t 
easy reading, because it deals with big figures, 
but it does give you a basis to compare the 
cost of an Army pay increase with some other 
expenditures. That is probably the only way 
you can get at it, unless you can comprehend 
the boxcar figures of Government finances. 

Maybe an item that runs into the hundreds 
of millions is hard to understand, but a 
$10 a month raise for soldiers that comes out 
to less than we spend for spare engines and 
Spare parts for bombers can be understood. 
Fvidence that raises—even substantial 
raises—would not disturb the defense pro- 
gram or Government finances is found in the 
fact that casually, during debate on the draft- 
extension bill, a $10 raise for 1-year men was 
put in without the question even being 
raised, so far as we could find out. 

All this is just part of the story, but it does 
show that we could and should pay our sol- 
diers more. How much is something else— 
certainly enough to give them something 
comparable to a decent living wage outside 
the Army: 


On the next four pages we tell something - 


of what we have been able to learn on the 
subject. On succeeding days we will com- 
plete the picture as we have been able to get 
it-—Jont: P. Lewis. 

Wuat Ir Wovutp Cost To Up Pay 

Exclusive of officers, America’s Army totaled 
1,443,500 men on August 14. To increase the 
pay of every one of those soldiers $10 a month 
would cost the Nation only $14,435,000 a 
month, or $173,220,000 a year. 

To the boys in uniform that’s a lot of 
dough, but to the Nation as a whole it is 
of little or no significance. 

It is only a fraction of 1 percent of the 
$17,981,000,0C0 appropriated for our military 
forces ($13,487,000,000 for the Army and 
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$4,494,000,000 for the Navy) in the fiscal 
year that ended last June. And the com- 
parable sum for this fiscal year is already 


$17,000,000,000. 


-The appropriation for military pay in the 
fiscal year we’re in now (1942) is $1,208,- 
600,000. .A $10-a-month raise for every sol- 
dier weuld only make it $1,381,000,000, and 
a@ $20-a-month raise would only send it up to 
$1,554,000,000. 

SOME COMPARISONS 


This year’s appropriation for clothing the 
Army, $175,00u,000, is more than the sum re- 
quired to give the men $10 a month more, 
and the 1942 appropriation for spare engines 
and spare parts for bombers is vastly more— 
$245,000,000. 

If the soldiers’ pay were raised only as they 
became better soldiers—at the end of a year’s 
training, say—it would be even less of a drain 
on the Treasury. There is talk of an Army of 
3,000,000 or 4,000,000 men as the defense pro- 
gram continues, but it is estimated that only 
about three-fifths of them would be eligible 
at any one time for raises taking effect at the 
end of the first year’s training. 

About 120,000 men will be released this year 
at the end of a year of service because they 
have reached 28 or for other special .reasons. 


NO OUTCRIES IN CONGRESS 


When the selectees’ service recently was ex- 
tended from a year to 244 years, Congress in- 
cluded a $10-a-month increase in the men’s 
pay with scarcely any hesitation. Even the 
legislators who yell most loudly for economy 
kept silent. 

Some newspapers and commentators in- 
stantly pointed out, however, that it was 
going to cost the Government more money. 
Those were the newspapers and commentators 
that worry more about what’s happening to 
the Budget than they do about what’s hap- 
pening to the country. 

They rarely point out that Government 
financing is not like private financing. When 
an individual goes in debt, he has to make 
sacrifices in the future to pay that debt. 
When a government goes in debt, it goes in 
debt to its people, and when it repays that 
debt later it repays it to the very people whom 
it taxes to raise the money to repay them. 

The American people have not been afraid 
to go in debt to themselves to pull this coun- 
try out of an economic slump and build up 
its ramparts against fascism. 


Poor MoRALE IN ArMy LAID TO CooLizE Wacrs 
OF SOLDIERS 


(By Joseph Cummiskey) 


The way I figure it, the United States Army 
takes care of a draftee to the extent of $81 to 
$90 a month. That is made up of the pay 
they give him in cash after he gets the equiv- 
alent of $20 worth of shelter, $30 worth of 
food, and $10 worth of clothing at New York 
prices each month. 

I went over to Fort Dix with the idea of 
finding out whether today’s soldier is paid 
too little, enough, cr too much. I found 
out—and fast. 

He’s vastly underpaid if he wants—and 
they all do want—to live anywhere near 
the scale they did before they were tapped 
for the national emergency and tossed into 
the front line of national defense. 

Without exception, the men I taiked to 
were counting the days until they’d be re- 
turned to civilian life. These fellows in the 
blue fatigue clothes were Uncle Sam’s first- 
line Army. There are men who not many 
months ago were holding jobs that some- 
times paid up to twice as much in 1 week 
what they get now for 1 month. 

Before I break down their positions on the 
basis of dollars and cents, I want to make it 
clear that the talk from these men was 
sincere and in no way could their answers 
be construed as unpatriotic. 

They were quick to say that they have no 
complaints about how they are treated. 
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None of them beefed about being over- 
worked. While I was talking to one draftee 
another one pulled a very bad pun which 
escapes me. When I said “Owww,” he made 
a crack that really sums up the whole situa- 
tion. Said he: 

“What do you expect for $21 a month—ea 
Broadway production?” 

If one thing is certain in their minds, it’s 
this: $21 a month (pay for the first 4 months) 
is almost nothing. And $30 a month (pay 
after that period) is more of the same. And 
$40 a month (pay after 1 year, just voted by 
Congress) will be an improvement but not 
much. 

They are given shelter, food, and clothing, 
I figure these three items plus salary break- 
down over 30 days something like this: 


Shelter (bed, barrack room, bathroom) -_. $20 
Food (average about $1 a day)-.-.-.. elapail 

Clothing (about $120 worth a year)..... 10 
Salary (paid in cash once a month)..... 380 
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In other words, a soldier getting $30 a 
month is about as well off as $90 cash with- 
out board, room, and clothing. 

That’s what they get. But beyond there, 
here’s where that $30 a month is used. How 
far it will go you'll see for yourself. This is a 
kind of composite estimate drawn from talks 
with scores of soldiers: 


Smoking (pipe or cigarettes), about 20 


Cotits CaP ic cook ce henade $6.00 
Shoe pclish (a can a week) _.-........ -40 
Stamps (they haven’t much else to do, 

so soldiers write a lot) _...-..-.-.-- . 84 
Pressing (coat, 25 cents; pants, 20 

cents) once weekly. .............-.. 1.80 
Laundry (flat rate per month) -_-....... 2.10 
Haircut (every 10 days) at 80 cents....0 .90 
Razor blades (issued 3, must buy rest). .35 


Tooth paste (depending on brands)... .25 


Shave cream (ditto) ...........--.... .40 
Mirror (buy tt once) ................. .35 
Shave brush (buy it once) -.-.--...... 1.00 
Shoe brush (buy once, use plenty)-... .50 
Button board (to keep polish off 
PUIIIIIIED ori uote eeenmnannnt neniadinie tes 1.00 
Housewife kit (buttons, needles, thread, 
scissors, safety pins) ...-........... 1,75 
Blitz powder (to clean metal) --..-.... - 50 
POE IE ce cet oegpnen hen ondanbtce -30 


Candy, sweet cakes, soft drinks, gum 
(big items, buddy, particularly the 
IID ne cecastintattacthigineraiimaiaaiatante ipa 5.00 


Let’s add up what we have right here be- 
fore we even start thinking of getting the 
soldier out of camp for @ night, even once a 
month. 

The total right now is $23.44. 

Subtract $5 for the items he has to buy 
only once, and to allow for savings, through 
skimping, and it still comes to about $18. 

We haven't got him paying for a bus ride 
to, say, Trenton, the closest city. When he 
gets there, or anywhere away from camp, he 
might want a beer. At 10 cents a glass. Or 
See a movie at 24 cents. 

He has 8 days off a month—Saturday and 
Sunday four times—and there are also those 
Friday nights after 5:30 retreat. What's he 
going to use for money if he wants to go 
places? 

We haven’t even mentioned newspapers, 
books, and magazines. They cost him just 
what they cost you. 

I followed hundreds of them into Trenton 
the other night. This was a midweek night, 
not Friday when they didn’t have to be back. 
They were walking the streets by the hun- 
dreds, 

One group of five, about midnight, ap- 
proached a cab driver at South Warren and 
State Streets and tried to bargain for a ride 
back to camp. Cost, $2.50. They couldn’t 
raise the dough, 9 days sfter pay day. 

An hour later I stopped three soldiers at 
random and started to talk to them about 
the Army. 


cause promised to buy him gas next 
ae What could they do with a nickel? 

“What are you trying to do, be funny, 
Bud?” 

No. I wasn’t trying to be funny. I asked 
them how far their monthly pay checks went. 
They said: 

“Just this far.” 

I asked them about dates. They said it’s 


y 
How they were making enough to get mar- 
ried. To live the way they wan 
And I thought the Army certainly hasn’t sold 
them a bill of goods that the Army life is a 
fine way of life. I thought these fellows 
think their lives are at a standstill, that this 
Army business is just a phase which will pass 
away—and the sooner the better. 
I know you can’t buy patriotism. But I 
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we have when the blue chips are down and 
they're out in front protecting this democ- 
racy from the chiselers. 

I’m certain that the question of morale— 
which can’t be good this way—is tightly 
bound up with the question of money. And 
I think there are few things wrong with this 
man’s Army that a good, sizable pay boost 
won’t help. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD H. BURTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 19, 1941 


RADIO INTERVIEW WITH HON. HAROLD 
H. BURTON, OF OHIO 


Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Rrecorp a radio inter- 
view which I recently gave on the Service 
Extension Act of 1941. 

There being no objection, the inter- 
view was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Question. Senator Burton, there is much 
interest in the Service Extension Act that 
recently passed the Senate by a vote of 45 
to 30 and the House of Representatives by 
203 to 202. Would you be willing to answer 
questions about it? 

Answer. Yes; it is important that the 
country understand it fully. 

Question. First, Senator, did you vote for 
the bill? 

Answer. Yes; in its amended form. As 
introduced it provided for additional service 
beyond the original 12 months, limited only 
by the discretion of the President or of Con- 
gress. I moved to amend it by reducing this 
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additional to 12 mene: but this was 
defeated. then supported committee 

\e to reduce the unlimited service 
to 18 months. This was agreed to. 
wee . What is the general effect of the 

Answer. Briefly, it permits the retention 
in the military service for longer than 12 
months of such men as are needed. It ap- 
plies to selectees, National Guard men, Re- 
serve officers, and Regular Army men. It also 
authorizes an additional $10 per month for 
each enlisted man for active service beyond 
his original 12 months until the end of the 
present emergency. 

Question. Are there limitations on this ad- 
ditional service? 

Answer. Yes, There shall be released from 
service at any time all “whose retention in 
active military service would, in the judg- 
ment of the Secretary of War, subject them 
or their wives or other dependents to undue 
hardship.” Second, under another act just 
passed, provision is made for the release of 
selectees requesting it and who had become 
28 years old before July 1, 1941, and had 
become 28 before they were inducted into 
the service. ‘Third, the additional service 
itself shall not exceed 18 months beyond the 
original 12, except that if Congress again 
declares that it is in the interest of national 
defense to extend such period of service, the 
President may then do so. Fourth, the Pres- 
ident may limit the extra service to less than 
18 months, Fifth, the authority of the 
President to extend service may be revoked 
at any time by a concurrent resolution of 
Congress. 

Question. What about the statement that 
this extra service is a breach of a contract? 

Answer. That is not correct. The contract 
of the Government is clearly set forth in the 
only place it could be, that is in the law it- 
self. Many boys whom I knew said when 
they entered the service, that they were afraid 
that they were going in for more than a year 
but they hoped that it might be over in 1 
year. The law was written with that hope. 
It, however, was written also with an appre- 
ciation of the seriousness of the international 
situation and with the realization that the 
serious peril might continue for more than 
12 months. Accordingly, in the same sen- 
tence that provided for the 12 months of 
service, it also provided for extension of that 
service. 

Question. Just how does that sentence 
read? 

Answer. I have it here, it reads: “Each man 
inducted * * * shall serve a training and 
service period of 12 consecutive months, un- 
less sooner discharged, except that whenever 
the Congress has declared that the national 
interest is imperiled, such 12-month period 
may be extended by the President to such 
time as may be necessary in the interest of 
national defense.” The act also provides that 
in any event when a selectee is released from 
active service he remains subject to call for 
additional training or service at any time dur- 
ing the next 10 years or until he is 45 years 
old, whichever occurs first. 

Question. Why is there this need for addi- 
tional period of service? 

Answer. Because those whom we have 
charged with responsibility for our Army have 
shown that it is now a necessary and vital 
part of any real defense program in which 
our Army is made up of civilian soldiers. 
Today only the strong can be safe. America 
is united on a program to make whatever 
sacrifice is necessary for the defense of Amer- 
ica’s security and that of our possessions and 
of the Western Hemisphere, which for more 
than 100 years, has been a part of our re- 
sponsibility under the Monroe Doctrine. 
However willing our men may be, they can- 
not familiarize themselves with specialized 
modern equipment, they cannot become 
trained in modern tactical requirements, they 
cannot distribute themselves over our defense 
bases throughout the world or familiarize 
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themselves with the needs of service in those 
places and they cannot obtain training in 
large-scale troop movements of all appropri- 
ate branches of the service unless some men 
outside the Regular Army serve more than 
1 year on active duty and unless their release 
from service be upon some flexible basis which 
can be related to the needs of the special 
units to which they may be assigned. 

Question. Then you regard this extension 
of service as a natural and essential part of 
th: defense program in which we are en- 
gag.d? 

Answer. That *. exactly what it is. It is 
the express recommendation of the Chief of 
Staff of the Army, made in his regular bien- 
nial report on the strictly military needs of 
the country. It is just as much his recom- 
mendation as is the amount and kind of am- 
munition that is needed. As for contracts 
and obligations, the people at large and the 
men in the service have placed upon their 
elected officials a clear obligation t. provide 
a plan to protect the safety of this Nation. 
The people have a right to expect that the 
leaders of the Army and the Members of 
Congress will make sure that an adequate 
plan of defense is authorized and maintained. 
The extension of service is just as vital a part 
of our present plan of preparedness as are 
the appropriations, the airplanes, tke rifles, 
the ammunition, the new factories, the ships, 
end the training camps. To provide all this, 
but fail to provide the trained manpower to 
use it, would double the tragedy and might 
later inflict great penalties in the loss of life, 
if not in the ultimate loss of freedom itself. 
We must not gamble with such stakes. 

Question. What does General Marshall say 
about the necessity for this? 

Answer. Among other things, he points out 
that 2 years ago we had an Army of only 
175,000 men. Now it is 9 or 10 times that 
size. The original men are needed in many 
services, and they must have some help in 
training new men. They also need new men 
to fill up new units, and these new units also 
need the leadership of men with at least 
1 year’s recent active training. In fairness 
to General Marshall, it also should be recalled 
that before tre Draft Act was passed he rec- 
ommended that the norma training period 
be set at 18 instead of 12 months. 

Question. How many men are there now in 
the Regular Army? 

Answer. There are now about 500,000. 
Many of these, of course, are comparatively 
new recruits. This is about one-third cf the 
total Army today. There are 276,000 men in 
the National Guard, most of whom have had 
some previous training, and there are about 
630,000 selectees. If the Service Extension Act 
had not been passed, the Nationa: Guard men, 
selectees, and Reserve officers were all subject 
to the i-year limitation. This meant that 
about 60 percent of the enlisted men and 
about 85 percent of the officers would be sub- 
ject to release at the end of their first year of 
service now rapidly approaching. General 
Marshall said to permit this would mean the 
disintegration of the army 

Question. How are these men assigned? 

Answer. In Alaska and Newfoundland; in 
our harbor defenses; in operating 550 posts, 
stations, supply depots, and ports of embarka- 
tion; in the Air Corps; and in the specialized 
armed force, 586,000. It is obvicus that in 
such work there must be many trained men 
familiar with special duties required. If only 
Regular Army men were used here, there 
would not be quite enough then leaving not 
a single one for the combat divisions. The 
rest of the Army is divided as follows: )n the 
Field Artillery, Antiaircraft Artillery, Engi- 
neer Corps, Signal Corps, and other special- 
ized combat units and in the 29 divisions of 
combat troops, 758,000 In the basic prelimi- 
nary 13-week training course for new men, 
200,000. General Marshall shows that it is 
not possible, to say tiothing of efficient, to 
handie the requirements of this compara- 
tively small Army of about 1,500,000 men, 


containing about 900,000 1-year men, if the 
1-year limitation were to be strictly observed. 
It needs a flexible system adapted to the 
actual needs of the respective units of the 
service. 

Question. Did General Marshall give any 
examples of the difficulties which the 1-yéar 
rule had presented to him? 

Answer. He gave many. I quote from 
one in which he said: “I had to authorize 
the sending of a National Guard antiaircraft 
regiment to Hawaii. * * * Relief must 
be provided for that regiment, sailing from 
San Francisco by August 1 in order to start 
the other on its way home by August 15. 
‘shat will allow it 10 days or 2 weeks for the 
complicated procedure of demobilization in 
accordance with the terms of present law. 
We have a further complication in that the 
National Guard regiment has in its ranks 
selectees who have a longer period of service. 
Just what is to be done with them if the 
guard unit is demobilized, I cannot tell you 
at the moment. * * * It is probable 
that the selectees will be left in Hawaii and 
assigned to other units, but they will have 
to be brought home 3 or 4 months later.” 
This is just a small sample of the self- 
imposed hardship that tends to make the 
whole Army unstable. 

Question. In authorizing the extension of 
service under the Draft Act, Congress de- 
clared that the national interest is imperiled. 
Do you agree with that statement? 

Answer. Yes; there can be no question 
whatever that the national interest is im- 
periled. Otherwise we would not be in the 
midst of a national-defense program exceed- 
ing anything heretofore done or imagined in 
the history of the Nation. It is not neces- 
Sary for Congress to find that the national 
interest is more imperiled now than it was 
last September, when the Draft Act was 
passed, although, personally, it seems clear 
that the need for our national defense is 
greater now than then. It certainly is as 
great as it was then, and we are here merely 
carrying out the national-defense program 
then ordered and started on its way. If the 
war in Eurcpe had ended and the national 
interest had ceased to ke imperiled, then 
there might well be reason for limiting our 
defense program and for letting most of the 
men go home. On the other hand, if the 
national peril which brought about the 
enactment of the Draft Act and which is 
the basis for our tremendous appropriations 
and defense activity has not substantially 
diminished, then Congress owes it to the 
country to recognize that fact and to take 
whatever steps are necessary, in the judgment 
of the trusted leaders cf cur Army and our 
Navy, to make effective the program of 
defense upon which this Nation relies for its 
safety. We cannot change our program with 
every day’s news from the front. The ag- 
gressor nations of the world already are fully 
armed and trained by years of service. We 
owe it to America to prepure for all possibili- 
ties, including instigated uprisings within 
the Western Hemisphere. Many people do 
not realize how importdnt the relation is 
between our defense organization and condi- 
tions in Central and South America. The 
20 countries south of us, which make up the 
Pan-American Union, are, all of them, under 
governments now friendly with the United 
States. They, however, are directly inter- 
ested in exports and imports and in the con- 
trol of the seas, which for the past generation 
has been in the hands of Britain and the 
United States. If it seemed likely that the 
Axis Powers were to gain control of the seas, 
or if we were to demonstrate our inability to 
carry out our announced program of defense, 
we might quickly find that in 8 or 10 of the 
countries south of us trouble would arise. 
This would come from the strong opposition 
parties which are friendly to Nazi control 
and which, if successful in taking control 
of their local governments, would put the 
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“new order” of Europe tn control of terri- 
tory and of important air bases and air lines 
within our own hemisphere. 

We must not hesitate to go the full length 
of our own training program. We must 
demonstrate the capacity oi a self-governing 
people to mobilize themselves and to accept 
the discipline and leadership of their own 
military officials who are entrusted with the 
defense program upon which the safety of 
the Nation depends. Our peace and our 
security depend upon our strength of pur- 
pose. America’s example of determined 
effectiveness should continue to be her best 
defensive weapon. 
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RADIO ADDRESS OF HON. LOUIS LUDLOW, 
OF INDIANA 


Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, by 
unanimous consent of the House I pre- 
sent for printing in the CoNncRESSIONAL 
Recorp the following address, delivered 
by me over the red network of the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Co., Saturday eve- 
ning, August 16, 1941: 

Iam prcud to speak tonight under auspices 
of the Citizens’ Peace Petition Committee, 
which is doing such noble work for humanity. 

It is time for us to reexamine our status 
in world affairs in the light of our traditional 
policy of freedom and independence. How 
vitally important this may be, is evident from 
the fact that with an overwhelming propor- 
tion of our people unalterably and inflexibly 
opposed to our participation in alien quarrels 
and foreign conflicts we have, nevertheless, 
been edged closer and closer to war and unless 
something is done to prevent it a few more 
shoves will put us in. Then we will be in 
danger of losing our freedom and independ- 
ence, forever. How close we are to the chasm 
of war was frankly stated on the floor of the 
Senate just recently by Senator Preprer, who 
often claims to speak for the Government, 
when he said that our men now in the camps 
“will be in the Army for at least 5 years and 
maybe 10 and maybe a generation.” 

Before we go farther on the dangerous road 
toward intervention we should reread Amer- 
ican history and allow our thoughts to dwell 
once more on the travail in which this Na- 
tion was korn out of the oppressions of the 
Old World and the tears and suffering out of 
which came the establishment of the great- 
est institution of freedom ever known in the 
history of the world—the Government of the 
United States. We should try to visualize 
Valley Forge and the ragged soldiers making 
bloody imprints with their shoeless feet and 
Washingtcn’s agonized prayer on bended 
knees in the snow. We should review again 
the train of events by which the hard-fought 
victories won by the patriots of the Revolu- 
tion ripened into fruition in the Constitution 
of the United States and its Bill of Rights— 
described by Gladstone as “the most wonder- 
ful work ever struck off at a given time by 
the brain and purpose of man.” 

And then we should ask curselves whether 
we are willing to risk this sacred and price- 
less heritage of liberty on an intervention 
gamble. 
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If we re-examine the genesis of America 
and seek by rereading history to grasp the 
spirit and purpose of our being as a nation, 
we will conclude, I think, that we have wan- 
dered far from base in projecting ourselves 
into affairs all around the world and that we 
need to retrace our steps to sounder and safer 
ground. We certainly have departed from 
the teachings of Washington, who did 80 
much to win our freedom. The Father of our 
Country did not believe in isolation from the 
world. Oh, no. He wanted America to be a 
good neighbor to all of the world, but he did 
believe in isolation from the eternal wars of 
Europe and with the infallible wisdom for 
which he was notec he pointed out how 
America was protected by Nature from in- 
vasion by vast expanses of ocean, adding: 

“Why forego the advantages of so peculiar 
@ situation? Why quit our own to stand 
upon foreign ground?” 

Today 95 percent of Americans are isola- 
tionists in the sense that Washington was 
an isolationist. If Washington’s immortal 
soul is looking down upon us from the Val- 
halla of fame I wonder what he thinks about 
our perilous adventures all around the globe; 
about the inclination of our State Depart- 
ment to try to regulate things 10,000 miles 
away, from Timbuctoo to Singapore. If he is 
conscious of what is going on, I will venture 
to say he is the saddest soul in the Valhalla. 

For nearly a century and a half America 
functioned in its orbit of complete inde- 
pendence, and in that time it became Known 
as the most prosperous, the strongest, the 
most respected, and the best Nation on the 
globe. The oppressed of all countries 
thronged to our gates, regarding America as 
heaven on earth. That was before our states- 
men became inoculated with the messianic 
idea that it is America’s duty to regulate the 
world. Those is positions of authority were 
extremely careful in their speeches ard state 
papers not to offend other governments and 
peoples. They construed it as their para- 
mount duty “to cultivate friendly relations 
with all nations; entangling alliances with 
none.” They, of course, read about many un- 
conscionable and inhuman acts committed 
by foreign rulers as, for instance, by Napo- 
leon and the bloody Czars of Russia, but 
they never conceived it to be our duty to 
equip and send over armies to wipe up Na- 
poleon and the Czars. They conceded that 
job to the Almighty who, in the long run, 
applied the rule of justice fairly well. 


This reminds me of an incident of my boy- 
hood. When I was a lad trying to eke out a 
living as a reporter on an Indianapolis news- 
paper, I supplemented my meager salary by 
serving as Indianapolis correspondent of the 
New York World. One day a telegram came 
from the World instructing me to interview 
Benjamin Harrison in reference to some im- 
broglio on the other side of the ocean. The 
particular question I was directed to ask the 
ex-President was whether he thought Amer- 
ica should intervene. 


General Harrison read the telegram and 
then gave me an answer that will ring in my 
ears until I die. His answer was: 

“We have no commission from God to po- 
lice the world.” 

I have always believed, and still do be- 
lieve, that that statement of 10 words ranks 
with Washington’s Farewell Address as an 
utterance of inspired patriotism. 


I would like to ask two questions: First, if 
we plunge into the World War, what will lie 
before us? Second what will we leave be- 
hind? The weakness of words prevents me 
from answering either question adequately, 
but I will tackle the last one first. 

We certainly will leave behind the America 
we have known and to which all generations 
of Americans have clung with hope and love 
up until this time. Inevitably a dictatorship 
will take charge and the precious guaranties 


will be subordinate to the will of the dictator, 
whoever he may pe. Personal liberty will 
survive only to the extent that it is the dic- 
tator’s will it shal! survive. 

What will lie before us? God only knows. 
Perhaps Senator Peprer was not far wrong 
when he said that men in the camps may be 
in the Army for a generation. It is not 
necessary for me to depict the horrors, the 
surprises, the cruelties the “fifth column” 
deviltries of modern war. All of us are only 
too tamiliar with them. I have sworn to 
high heaven that I will not vote to subject 
any American boy to these savage brutalities 
unless America is attacked, and God helping 
me, I never will. If America is attacked, our 
manpower will arise en masse in defense. 
There is no doubt about that. If we are 
drawn in, we will virtually take over a war we 
had no part in starting and our pitifully 
equipped forces will be pitted against the 
most highiy trained and equipped mech- 
anized armies in the world. Is it any wonder 
that Senator Perper sees our men in uniform 
for a generation? 

I am thinking now not only of death in 
awful forms for our precious young men, but 
I am thinking also of the living death of our 
civilian population at home who will have to 
bear the awful griefs and burdens and costs 
of war. 

Do you know that, without a shot having 
been fired, at a time when we are supposed to 
be at peace with the entire world, we have 
appropriated $52,900,000,000 for national de- 
fense last year and this, or the equivalent of 
more than one-sixth of the total wealth of 
our country? The latest statistics on wealth 
are contained in a report of the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board, which places the 
total national wealth at $294,481,000,000. 

It is an astounding fact that the astro- 
nomical national-defense appropriations 
already made, without a declaration of war 
and without a shot being fired, exceed by 
more that a billion dollars the total combined 
wealth of 27 States of the American Union, as 
follows: 


ila dn inheetinmas nied $651, 000, 000 
TI cna atiteien tac dhasiamaniedicaass 662, 000, 000 
BU , Wen cence 698, 000, 000 
WO nliinncciintdpnininant 833, 000, 000 
ed pri ection scepieemcinmes 858, 000, 000 
I ncaa aici chen Riba in eae 975, 000, 000 
ee alr 1, 152, 000, 000 
New Hampshire__........... 1, 197, 000, 000 
I iat ctoncen en cs anit octias cees 1, 273, 000, 000 
I ericcnntencimenenmiee ciate 1, 478, 000, 000 
WOKE DPRRUCR nn oeacenkonn 1, 539, 000, 000 
gl EE a A El 1, 558, 000, 000 
ORI Tas citkctitsoipete 1, 711, 000, 000 
gS, ALES. 1, 903, 000, 000 
Be cscth tnntciatiasingibndoninommamecesion 1, 981, 000, 000 
I a ee eae 2, 052, 000, 000 
I TRS EBL EE SE Oe. 2, 093, 000, 000 
er I sh 2, 166, 000, 000 
District of Columbia_.._..-.- 2, 552, 000, 000 
I cre oe nana alk eee 2, 627, 000, 000 
eS 5 cniencnighs- axivadioindln 2, 659, 000, 000 
WIENS WR ic cdomiinn none 2, 811, 000, 000 
go ee ee 2, 831, 000, 000 
NU i SL ie tee 2, 962, 000, 000 
a i ai ett 2, 988, 000, 000 
I ini ceiiah int natindien canta 8, 089, 000, 000 
UCT csiercsee dnisdtcissnacinnsgeeesteae 3, 454, 000, 000 

ON rindi stand dies 51, 723, 000, 000 


The $52,900,000,000 appropriated to date 
does not include another estimated $10,000,- 
000,000 lease-lend appropriation which is just 
around the corner, and which will equal the 
total wealth of several more American States. 

I am not criticizing necessary military ap- 
propriations, and I have willingly supported 
them, because I believe it is our duty to 
build up America’s defenses to the highest 
point of perfection against the possibility of 
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pression, poverty, and economic collapse tha 
inevitably must follow such a venture would 
be simply indescribable. 

If you who hear my voice want to save 
America, now is the time to get into action. 
There is one way you can make your influ- 
ence felt and that is to telegraph or write to 
the Member of Congress from your district 
and the Senators from your State. I know 
something about Members of Congress and 
how they react, and I know that letters from 
constituents have a powerful appeal. I am 
not speaking now of form letters but of let- 


‘ters written in the constituent’s own way, 


coming direct from the heart. Spelling and 
grammar do not matter. With the-country 
trembling on the verge of war, a million let- 
ters to Congressmen protesting our entrance 
might mean the difference between future 
peace and our involvement in the most hor- 
rible and destructive war of all time. 

We are at the threshold of a great and 
epochal decision. We must decide soon 
wether we will yield to war hysteria and 
pressures and enlarge the madhouse that al- 
ready encompasses a large part of the world 
by joining the belligerents, or whether we 
will hold the line for the preservation of our 
traditional freedom and independence and 
for our right and opportunity to serve the 
world as a good neighbor. God grant that 
we may hold the line! 

If we enter the war we will be just one 
more belligerent. If we stay out our leader- 
ship will be of inestimable value to man- 
kind in helping to create a new and better 
world out of the ashes of the present 
conflict. 

Never before was there such an oppor- 
tunity for statesmanship. Of all the out- 
standing characters on the world’s stage our 
President is the one best qualified to lead 
the world out of its wilderness of sorrows. 

If he would call a conference of American 
republics, as proposed in my House Concur- 
rent Resolution No. 20, and would tender the 
services of the Western Hemisphere as a 
mediator, proposing as a basis for permanent 
world peace the eight points of fundamental 
right and justice agreed to by himself and 
Prime Minister Churchill, at their conference 
on the ocean, he might be the means of end- 
ing the war. The belligerents will have to 
come to the peace table some time in any 
event; why not now and save the lives of 
millions? England, having already indorsed 
these peace aims, would inevitably concur, 
and I believe the world’s psychology has de- 
veloped to a point where the war-weary peo- 
ple of Germany, Italy, Russia, and Japan 
would drive the dictators to the peace table. 

To denounce such a movement in advance 
as impractical is to discount the extent of 
the war sickness that is taking hold of peo- 
ple’s hearts everywhere. The people all 
around the world are weary of war. They 
are weary of its horrors, of its griefs, and of 
the pain it puts in the hearts of wives and 
mothers. The world is crying for leadership, 
not for war, but for peace. If the President 
could see the signal to service that beckons 
from the homes of the common people—the 
cannon fodder—of every land on earth, and 
would lead a movement to stop the age of 
butchery he would, in my opinion, achieve the 
greatest triumph for humanity since first the 
morning stars sang together. 

Away up among the snow-crowned heights 
of the Andes the face of Christ shines 
brightly. The colossal statue, the Christ of 
the Andes, was erected to commemorate a 

















concord reached by Argentina and Chile after 
a century of bitter strife. The inscription on 
the statue is as follows: 

“These mountains must crumble to dust 
before the Argentines and the Chileans shall 
break the peace which they have sworn to 
maintain at the feet of Christ, the Re- 
deemer.” 

Would it not be a grand thing if the 
moving hand of history were to write into 
the record of civilization this memorandum: 

“In the year 1941 a great Christian Presi- 
dent of the United States, with the assist- 
ance of the 21 American republics, brought a 
warring world to the feet of Christ the Re- 
deemer.” 

Is it not worth trying? 





Madison Square Garden Rally of Council 
for Democracy 
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HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, August 21, 1941 
ADDRESS BY REAR ADMIRAL BYRD 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp the very admirable address deliv- 
ered by Rear Amiral Richard E. Byrd at 
the mass meeting of the Council for De- 
mocracy in the city of New York, Tues- 
day, August 19, 1941. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


Not very many months ago 1 was in the 
waters of the Antarctic, near the South Pole, 
on the Navy’s ice breaker, the Bear. We were 
fighting a full gale during the polar night. 
There were icebergs around us, and rocks and 
shoals uncharted on our maps. The night was 
black and long and there was no lighthouse 
to show the way. We sailed alone, with none 
to rescue us should we hit the rocks. 

Not a man on that ship had any thought 
but of the safety of all. On the bridge Cap- 
tain Cruzen and his staff of navigators guided 
the vessel through the dangerous seas. Each 
member of the crew manned his station with 
courage and faith. 

We knew that we had a common destiny 
that night, and in that knowledge we did not 
stop to quarrel about petty differences. We 
set no personal interests above the interests 
of all of us. 

On a much greater scale we, as a nation, 
today face the same kind of crisis that the 
crew of the Bear faced in the icy South Polar 
waters. We, as a nation, will survive this 
crisis or we will perish; we witl come out of 
it with freedom and self-respect or we will 
come out of it as slaves—the outcome depends 
on us. And if we hit the rocks, there will be 
none to rescue us. 

Like the crew of that ship, I have no per- 
sonal ax to grind tonight. There are no strings 
tied to me. I speak for no group, no party, 
no public official. I have no political ambi- 
tions. I have not consulted with the admin- 
istration about what I shall say. I speak 
under the auspices of the Council for De- 
mocracy, whose only partisanship is for de- 
mocracy. I have but one interest—to tell, 
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as an American, the truth as 1 see it, with 
neither malice nor mud slinging 
Let us face the first truth boldly. 


A WAR BETWEEN TWO IDEAS 


This is a war between two ideas. This is 
the age-old struggle between democracy and 
tyranny, between freedom and slavery, be- 
tween good and evil. This is everybody’s 
war. This time the fight is to the death. 
And so far, as we all know, tyranny has won. 
Fifteen nations have gone down like tor- 
pedoed ships and the first to be invaded by 
Hitler's slave idea was Germany itself. The 
score is going very heavily against the free 
peoples of the world. 

Adcif Hitler has declared that the world is 
not large enough for both nazi-ism and de- 
mocracy. He believes that the easy-going 
people of a free nation cannot compete with 
the force of a superefficient dictatorship. He 
considers citizens of the democracies too self- 
ish, too ignorant, too willful to be able to 
govern themselves. He substitutes might for 
right, force for freedom. For God he has 
substituted himself and the worship of a 
soulless mechanical efficiency. That is the 
picture of one of the two worlds in conflict 
as we see it tonight. What of the other? 

Well, we of the democracies believe in the 
dignity and equality of man. We believe 
that reason and truth and compassion can 
be, in the end, weapons mightier than any 
bombing plane. We know that even from 
the purely mechanical standpoint, we are 
more efficient than the Nazi system, but in 
the direction of peace and freedom. It was 
our peacetime efficiency that invented and 
developed the very machines that Hitler has 
turned into hideous mechanized units to de- 
stroy free men. Our citizens are equal to 
those of any dictatorship in intellect, knowl- 
edge, and potentialities. If this Nation had 
worked for 9 years with no idea other than 
that of wholesale conquest of its neighbors, 
no one could have equaled in destructiveness 
our mechanized units, our airplanes, and war 
machines. No, there is no Nazi superiority 
other than a temporary capacity to destroy 
human beings: Only Hitler himself and a 
few thousand of his more fanatical followers 
believe in this exploded myth of a German 
superrace. 

That is the difference between us—-the free 
world and the slave world. 


WORLD HAS SHRUNE IN SIZE 


But there is a second great truth that we 
must face with equal courage. In compara- 
tively recent times the world has shrunk in 
size. No one realizes that more than I do. 
In our own day there are Americans who 
don’t realize what this high-speed transpor- 
tation and communication mean. They 
deny that on this planet 2,000,000,000 hu- 
man beings hurtle through space together. 
They deny that catastrophe, or disease, or 
war, erupting in one region, affects all other 
regions. They believe we can hide in our 
own little cabin in the wilderness and let the 
forest fire rag) around us. They do not face 
the truth that the Atlantic Ocean, even with 
Hitler bitterly engaged, is not wide enough 
to isolate the Nazi “fifth column” from South 
America. Even our founding fathers realized, 
back in those sailing-ship days, that the At- 
lantic Ocean would not isolate us from Eu- 
rope. 

A false feeling of security may play into 
the hands of Hitler’s agents, whose master 
dreams not only of European conquest but 
oi world conquest, whose master is as inter- 
ested in the wheatfields of Iowa as he is in 
the oil of Baku, for which he has invaded 
Russia. 

If Hitler won, those of us who still dream 
of security in isolation would experience a 
rude awakening. 

Unless we recognize the dangers that lie 
before us, unless we move immediately to 
cope with them before they close in upon 
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us, we face so tremendous a dislocation of 
the trade structure of this Nation and the 
rest of the vorld that economic chaos will 
settle upon all humanity, whether we have 
war or not. Chaos is poisonous soil for the 
democracies, but the most fertile of all soils 
for the growth of tyranny. Therefore, no 
matter what may be the outcome of this 
war, we are headed straight for dictatorship 
unless we wake up before it is too late. 


WE CANNOT STAND ASIDE 


Let us review the facts that now stand out. 
First of all, we know that in this world-wide 
war of ideas we cannot stand aside. We may 
find ourselves forced into war with the whole 
dictator world. 

Secondly, we know that America taces the 
grave threat of economic chaos whether we 
have war or not. 

Thirdly, we know that complete economic 
chaos would inevitably result, as it did in 
Italy, Germany, and Spain, in dictatorship for 
a dis-United States of America. 

We know these things. Why, in God’s 
name, is this country unwilling to face them? 
What are we going to do about them? We 
are potentially the strongest nation on earth. 
But today we are soft, still unprepared for 
the tough kind of crisis we face. We have 
our democracy, the greatest workable idea 
any nation ever had. But today we still 
quarrel among ourselves, we are smug and 
lethargic, we take our freedom for granted, 
we suffer from the enfeebling disease of 
apathy. 

I tell you the blunt truth because I want 
to awaken you. 

We must bestir ourselves now, at once, be- 
fore it is too late, to a spontaneous reawaken- 
ing of all the people, determined on dynamic 
unity and sweat and sacrifice, exactly as if we 
were fighting a shooting war for our national 
self-preservation against the dictator world. 

Since we have voluntarily assumed the re- 
cponsibilities of a nation at war, I, for one, 
believe that we should live up to those re- 
sponsibilities. 

That is, I submit, the best and only pos- 
sible way to prevent a shooting war. 

Battles, whether they be economic or shoot- 
ing, are won by planning and preparation 
in time of peace, not by a “business as usual” 
attitude. Let us make no mistake about 
this. The destiny of this Nation will be de- 
cided by what we do in the next 8 months 
Either we become the citadel of liberty or we 
lose the last hope of liberty. 

If we rise today in all our might, with the 
single purpose of doing our utmost to save 
our freedom, what on the face of the earth 
would we need fear? What dictator would 
dare to fight us? What economic disaster 
could possibly lick us? We would be doing 
today what most democracies put off till too 
late. We would expose the lie that freemen 
cannot equal the efficiency of Hitler’s slaves 
We would once again prove to the world that 
democracy, backed by unity and sweat and 
sacrifice, is the most potent idea in the his- 
tory of mankind. 

Surely the bitterest opponents of our in- 
volvement in this war should be the strongest 
backers of this proposal. Surely every loyal 
citizen will agee with this effort to build a 
mighty defense machine. We may disagree 
on the proper strategy to defend democracy 
against tyranny as personified by Hitler, but 
we cannot disagree that democracy must be 
defended. 

Thus, be you an interventionist or a non- 
interventionist; be you for peace or for war; 
be you of English descent or German or 
Italian or French or Irish; be you a Republi- 
can or Democrat, a Catholic or Jew or Prot- 
estant, or nonbeliever; a rich man or a poor 
man; whether you like Roosevelt or whether 
you don’t; whether you are a farmer, laborer, 
or businessman; whether you are a white 
man or a Negro—you are, if you still think 
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freedom is better than slavery, if you still 
believe in our way of life, an American first. 


OUR COMMON DENOMINATOR 


There lies our common denominator. 
There lies our kinship of brotherhood that, 
in the face of national danger, puts aside 
bitterness and family quarrels. There lies the 
common bond of faith in an idea that stands 
above our place of birth, or ancestry, our 
varying creeds, the color of our skins, the 
amount of money we make each year—an 
idea that makes the United States more im- 
portant than any part of it. 

On this brotherhood depends our Nation's 
potential strength and unity, a challenge to 
all who hate our way of life As 2 democracy 
courts unity, we have achieved under our 
strong and courageous President even more 
unity than could ordinarily be expected. 
But, in a world that has changed so quickly 
and incredibly, our usua! unity is not enough. 
It is under attack. The agents of Adolf Hit- 
ler are trying to divide the people of America, 
to set us one against the other, to foster and 
exploit religious and class suspicions, to set 
labor against capital, Protestant against Cath- 
olic, Christian against Jew, the Middle West 
against the East. They have used this meth- 
od of divide and conquer because they have 
seen it work as a prelude to easy military 
victory in Europe. But it will not, it shall 
not, work here. 

We must never see repeated in America the 
tragic story of schools and churches made a 
mockery, women dishonored—of spies every- 
where in our midst, of firing squads, of that 
ultimate in degradation—fathers denounced 
to a Gestapo by their own sons—all the an- 
cient earmarks of the so-called New Order 
that the Nazi tyranny would force upon a 
horrified world. 

It is not enough to demand unity, sweat, 
and sacrifice. We must know what to unite 
on, what work to undertake, what sacrifice to 
make. 

I say to you very frankly that, to meet the 
needs of the hour, we must modify our way of 
life, at least for the moment. Some of us 
have not allowed this crisis to change our 
habits of unrestricted speech and action. 
Except for the draftees and some of the de- 
fense industrial workers and a few dollar-a- 
year men, we have not changed from our 
usual routine. 

STRIKES LIKENED TO LOST BATTLES 


We still work short hours, riding the 
turtle, while Hitler lashes his subjects into 
a furious blitz tempo. Labor and business 
quarrel between themselves as though they 
did not realize that both would be ruthlessly 
smashed under a tyrant. Five million man- 
hours have been lost by strikes. Every plant 
closed is a battle lost. Prices and rents— 
even in the vicinity of the Army camps—are 
forced up steadily: certais'g that is the op- 
posite of sacrifice. Some politicians are still 
playing at politics at the expense of our 
defense effort. Can we be proud of the fact 
that the recent congressional] vote on exten- 
sion of military service was divided more 
along partisan lines than anything else? 
The philosophy of ease and comfort and 
pleasure kas not changed. 

Can we compete with nazi-ism that way? 
Nazi-ism, that has for years bludgeoned 
sacrifice and discipline out of the German 
people? Do we deserve freedom that way? 

Let us be honest with ourselves and recog- 
nize that, to deserve liberty. we must adjust 
our concept of it to the realities of 1941. 
This means that the people of America will 
have to subject themselves tc voluntary self- 
restraint in the exercise of their cherished 
rights. It means that we must create a new 
and long-overdue feeling of individual and 
group responsibility and accept those re- 
sponsibilities quickly and willingly It 
means that we must end the disgraceful time 
lag between our knowledge of crisis and our 
willingness to do something about it. 


If there be those who will cry that such a 
program involves the destruction of democ- 
racy in the effort to preserve it, I say that 
there is a difference between the spirit of de- 
mocracy and the institutional gadgets by 
which it works. When a foreign power 
threatens America, whether by military at- 
tack or by propaganda invasion, this democ- 
racy is elastic enough to adjust the gadgets 
to fit the crisis. Are we any the less demo- 
cratic because we have taken realistic steps 
to cope with impending danger by adopting 
the selective-service law? Are we less demo- 
cratic because we are ready to defend democ- 
racy? Are we less democratic because we 
choose to observe self-restraint in time of 


peril? 
ROLE OF PUBLIC OPINION 


The restraints are simple. They must not 
be enforced by law. That would be dictator- 
ship. Therefore they must be enforced by 
Public opinion. Let us agree that free speech 
shall not be exploited by those who prefer 
other political systems in which all our civil 
liberties would be destroyed. Let us agree 
that we shall not do anything, by word or 
deed, to comfort Hitler or to interfere with 
our defense effort. 

That effort is the will of the majority. If 
we must criticize a course decided upon by 
the majority, let us agree to do so with fair- 
ness and moderation. Democracy guarantees 
debate, yes; but after the debate comes the 
decision by the will of the majority—and, as 
such, it should be respected and immediately 
acted upon. 

Nor does this mean that we must stifle the 
honest debate and loyal constructive criticism 
that springs from the rights of freedom. No 
man, whether he be President of the United 
States, Member of Congress, or private citi- 
zen, is ever infallible, any more than unity 
is a one-way street. That mistakes must be 
made in every department of our activities is 
in the very nature of human affairs. 

I do not merely affirm this fact. 1 urge 
you to do your part in criticizing, suggesting, 
expressing your opinion to our legislators and 
executives. That is the way of free people. 
Honest debate of many minds arrives in the 
end at more accurate judgment than is pos- 
sible for one mind. Therein lies the superi- 
ority of democracies over the Nazi idea. 

As an American, I affirm the right of any 
man to say that he does not want to see this 
country go to war. But we must never again 
point our finger at one patriotic group and 
say “warmonger” or at another sincere group 
and say “traitor.” When our neighbor’s home 
is threatened, we will defend it whether he 
be Jew or Christian, Democrat or Republican, 
worker or businessman, isolationist or inter- 
ventionist. That was the principle on which 
we worked that night on the ice breaker Bear. 
Because the principle is sound I am alive to 
speak to you now. 

And, incidentally, Captain Cruzsen, of the 
Bear, is of German descent, and his second in 
command, Lieutenant Niemo, is of Italian 
descent, both good Americans. There are mil- 
lions of Cruzsens and Niemos in this country 
who, like Wendell Willkie, are anxious to do 
their part to help preserve American democ- 
racy if they are given the chance. Because 
this is true, we must guard against the in- 
justice of distrusting fellow Americans simply 
because their names have a foreign quality, or 
because they speak with a foreign accent, or 
their customs are different from ours. 


DANGER OF INDECISION 


I have said that the ordinary habits of 
individuals and groups in normal times are 
inadequate to meet this crisis. It is true of 
the citizenry of America, and it is true of our 
Government. American democracy has al- 
ways met dangers with leadership. At such 
moments quick, decisive action must be taken 
by the Commander in Chief on matters that 
ordinarily would be decided through slower 
processes. Our danger does not lie in action 
but in indecision. 
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the darkness and th 
storm with the rocks around 

Without a leader this Republic would 
like that ship without the captain on the 
bridge. Just as the captain on that ship 
must be able to act quickly to avoid the 
rocks, our Commander in Chief often must 
act quickly to steer our ship of state safely 
through the storm that has hit the world. 

I believe that history will say that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt has had to contend with 
graver responsibilities than ever before faced 
a Chief Executive of this Nation. Lincoln 
was faced with the threat of losing a dozen 
States from the Union. Roosevelt is faced 
with the threat of losing all 48. Lincoln had 
the task of abolishing the enslavement of 5 
percent of the population. This administra- 
tion has the task of preventing the enslave- 
ment of all the people—and again let me 
remind you that this can come to pass with- 
out invasion by a foreign power. 

By the orderly process of a free people, we 
have placed a great burden on the shoulders 
of the President and his associates, including 
especially that great statesman, Cordell Hull; 
on the shoulders of our representatives in 
Congress. The Government cannot bear this 
burden alone. It is the solemn duty of every 
loyal American to share that burden with our 
President and the rest of the Government, 

The President has been accused of trying 
to get this Nation into war. I can give you 
my personal word that Roosevelt, the man, 
has a deep hatred for war—deeper perhaps 
than many who have made this criticism. 
Roosevelt, the President, has the task of car- 
rying American democracy forward under God 
against any resistance, and it is his duty to 
do that above all things. If he can do it 
without war he will do it. But there are 
things infinitely worse than war, and the 
worst of these is slavery. 

CALLS FOR COURAGE AND STRENGTH 

Firmness, courage, strength, and more 
strength—that is the need of the hour. Our 
President has demonstrated all of these qual- 
ities in this emergency. This is a world half 
of which has already been driven back to a 
primitive state; a world where the weak and 
the timid are quickly wiped out; where ani- 
mal eats animal; where betrayal, ambush, 
and murder are the rule. 

Defeatism, appeasement, timidity—these 
have no place in our defense against this 
savage kind of world. There can be no divi- 
sion of opinion about that. But there is, as 
I have said, division of opinion as to how we 
shall defend ourselves. Some believe in posi- 
tive action and others in passive defense. 
This is partly a military matter, and cer- 
tainly it is a military fallacy to think it pos- 
sible to defend ourselves by standing guard 
at our frontiers and waiting for the attack, 
with the enemy free to choose his own time 
and our weakest point. 

In all history nothing but disaster has 
come from a passive attitude toward organ- 
ized violence. 

I have tried to tell you our duty in hard- 
boiled, realistic terms. I rest my case on 
those terms. But there is something in this 
crisis which, transcends hard-boiled realism. 
I am thinking of the “terrible silence of the 
gagged millions of Europe.” Isn’t there a 
moral issue here, an issue that I cannot help 
but believe means something to most of us? 
It is the issue between human decency, com- 
mon kindness, and sympathy, on the one 
side, and inhuman brutality on the other. 

We know that the lust for world conquest, 
the brutal persecution of innocent human 
beings, the degradation of the human spirit, 
we know that these things are wrong. We 
know that we stand on trial today before the 
eyes of our Maker and before the generations 
of the years ahead, with this greatest of all 
choices, At the end of one choice lies hell. 
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At the end of the other lies the peace and 
freedom in which all men may repeat with 
the Psalmist: “Behold how good and pleasant 
thren to live together in unity.” 
Here at Madison Square Garder. tonight we 
are enjoying the four freedoms of our Bill of 
There is your free press. Here on 
platform is your free speech You who 
listen to me worship as you please. An‘ here 
n this meeting place is your free assembly. 
What are we going to do to repay democracy 
for these freedoms? Are we going to sit back 
and enjoy them as though no one had ever 
fought and died for them, or are we going to 
make our personal sacrifices every day so that 
our defense effort may be furthered? Are we 
going to divide our national house against it- 
self through dissension, or are we going to 
stand united behind the President as if at 
war with an unconquerable morale? Ameri- 
cans, what is your answer? 
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The Gas Crisis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANCIS MALONEY 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, August 21, 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM WASHINGTON TIMES- 
HERALD 





Mr. MALONEY. Mr President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorn an editoria! from 
the Washington Times-Herald of August 
20, 1941, entitled “Is the Gas Crisis Real?” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Washington Times-Herald of 
August 20, 1941] 


Is THE Gas Crisis REAL? 


Confusion grows worst contounded up and 
aown the Atlantic seaboard as\Petroleum Co- 
ordinator Harold L. Ickes strives to cut down 
gasoline consumption. 

The 7 p. m. to 7 a. m. curfew seems only 
to stimulate motorists to tank up with gas 
shortly before 7 p.m. Some results may be 
had from the new ruling that gas stations 
are to have per month only 90 percent of the 
amount of gas each one sold in July—though 
the bookkeeping and kindred difficulties in- 
volved look enormous. 

Meanwhile, charges are being bruited 
about that the gas crisis is a phony any- 
way; that there isn't any shortage, either of 
gascline or gasoline transportation, for the 
Eastern States, or shouldn’t be. 

The Wall Street Journal sometime ago 
estimated that Great Britain requires not 
more than 250 tankers for war purposes. At 
the outset of the war, said the Wall Street 
Journal— 

“She had 498. She later acquired 400 from 
Belgium, Norway, Holland, and France giv- 
ing her a total of 798 ships, not counting the 
new tankers she has launched since the war 
began. This leaves her with more than 500 
tankers in addition to those she has for her 
wartime requirements.” 

We haven't seen these stetements denied. 
If they are true, what is Britain doing with 
those extra 500 tankers; and why was it 
necessary for us to give the British 50 tankers 
last May 1, with a gift of 100 more of them 
planned for the near future? 


For one thing, according to at least one 
prominent oil man, the British are saving on 
dollar exchange by buying South American 
oil and shipping it to Britain. This trip is 
two and one-half times as long as the trip 
between Britain and the United States. 

For another thing, uccording to rumors 
which go on circulating, the British are using 
a lot of tankers for ordinary commercial 
shipments of assorted export goods. 

Britain’s wartime oil needs are estimated 
at 91,000,000 barrels a year. Even under war 
conditions, it is alleged that no more than 
200 10,000-ton tankers would be needed to 
carry 91,000,000 barrels of oil in a year from 
the United States or the Dutch East Indies 
to Great Britain. 


1S IT WAR MEDICINE? 


We doubt that a newspaper could get to 
the bottom of this matter and report the 
whole truth on it to the public. Obstacles 
would probably be thrown in the way by 
the British Government, and perhaps by our 
own Government. 

But a congressional committee could get 
to the bottom of it, and could tell the truth 
about the gas crisis, if Congress had a mind 
to name such a committee and give it full 
powers. 

Is the eastern gas shortage real? Is the 

resent hysterical though half-hearted ration- 
ing necessary? Will strict rationing be es- 
sential sometime after Labor Day, as pre- 
dicted by numerous persons? 

Or it is all a big and disagreeable show, 
put on for the purpose of making people war- 
conscious? 

It might conceivably be the latter, we 
think. There is a theory that you come to 
love anything for which you make sacrifices. 
Meatless days in the previous war steamed up 
a lot of people’s love for that conflict. The 
recent aluminum-pot collection looked like a 
drive to bring home the war to the American 
housewife’s mind and soul as much as to 
collect scrap aluminum. The U.S. O. drive 
for funds for soldier entertainment, though 
a worthy cause, had the same war-medicine 
flavor. 

If a genuine tanker shortage exists, then 
the eastern seaboard States will just have to 
bear up under the resulting gasoline shortage 
as best they can. But up to now, we have 
only Mr. Ickes’ say-so that the shortage is a 
real one; and these circumstantial reports 
that it is a “phony” keep on batting around. 

Under such conditions, we do not think 
Mr. Ickes’ say-so is enough. We do think 
Congress ought to have the whole question 
investigated by a competent committee, and 
the whole truth about the gasoline crisis told 
to the American people. 





Why Buy Defense Bonds? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EUGENE WORLEY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE EOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 21, 1941 


ARTICLE BY REV. FRANK TRAVIS, OF 
CHILDRESS, TEX. 





Mr. WORLEY. Mr. Speaker, I take 
pleasure in submitting tor the considera- 
tion of the membership of the House an 
article written by Rev. Frank Travis, pas- 
tor of the First Presbyterian Church, 
Childress, Tex., which appeared in the 
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August 12 issue of the Childress Index. 
This presents some very good reasons for 
buying defense bonds now. 


[From the Childress (Tex.) Index of August 
12, 1941] 


WHY BUY DEFENSE BONDS? 


Even from its inception, America has al- 
ways been a peculiar land. The Pilgrim 
Fathers, the members of the Boston Tea 
Party, the creators and signers of the 
Declaration of Independence all were pos- 
sessors of a peculiar spirit of freedom that 
startled the world by its daring courage that 
was sustained by a peculiar unanimity of 
sacrifice. The history of our country has had 
a peculiar slant and in turn it has produced 
a people who have developed a peculiar reac- 
tion to any philosophy of life that threatens 
any phase of personal or national freedom. 

Today we have come to a period when such 
a philosophy has definitely appeared on the 
horizon. All that we have cherished in the 
past seems to be challenged today. The crys 
of a people who were once free ring in our 
ears as never before, they call to us for they 
feel that as long as we stand there is still a 
ray of hope for them. As long as America 
stands they are right. 

This is your chance and my chance to help 
America stand. Every bond and stamp that 
you purchase is another star in the flag of 
freedom, and likewise, it is another thorn 
in the path of the tyrant. 

Yes, America must stand. 

Frank Travis, 
Pastor, First Presbyterian Church. 





The Congressional Front 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. EVERETT M. DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 21, 1941 


GEE AND HAW 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Speaker, for 
many days Mr. Leon Henderson, Admin- 
istrator of the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration and Civilian Supply, commonly 
referred to as OPACS, has been testify- 
ing before the House Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee in behalf of a bill to 
confer authority upon the President to 
place ceilings upon prices and place a 
limit upon rents. It is one of the most 
all-inclusive measures ever proposed to 
the Congress and carries with it the 
power of complete contro! over our eco- 
nomic system. The idea, of course, is 
to head off inflation. While this meas- 
ure was being discussed, the Senate was 
busy writing amendments into a bill 
passed by the House whereby cotton and 
wheat now in storage under loan would 
be frozen for the period of the war and 
thereafter unti] the Congress should re- 
lease these commodities. They could be 
withdrawn only for relief, national de- 
fense, or exchange purposes. The an- 
nounced purpose of this proposal was to 
increase the price of these commodities. 
Thus, while one branch of the Govern- 
ment seeks power to curb price rises, 
another branch provides legislation to 
increase prices—all of which is a bit of 
geeing and hawing. 
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THE IRREPRESSIBLE DITCH 


Several years ago the President ap- 
proved and the War Department engi- 
neers endorsed a proposal to construct a 
canal across the northern portion of 
Florida to shorten the route between the 
Atlantic Ocean and the Gulf of Mexico. 
In fact, the canal began as a W. P. A, 
project and about $5,000,000 was ex- 
pended on preliminary construction, 
Thereupon the United States Senate took 
the matter in hand and literally blew 
the canal out of the water. Other at- 
tempts were made to revive the canal, 
but every attempt failed. Now comes a 
bill to authorize the improvement of 
rivers and harbors and after the com- 
mittee had finished its labors it included 
the St. Lawrence waterway and also the 
Florida ship canal. Thus the irrepressi- 
ble ditch bobs up once more and will be 
defended on the ground of national de- 
fense. How much will it cost? It is 
estimated at about ninety-seven millions. 
There is still a good prospect that Con- 
gress will either blow this ditch out of 
the water or will blow the water out of 
the ditch. 


THE GENTLE ART OF BOOTLEGGING 


Notwithstanding the fact that there 
ere 127 registered distilleries in the 
country and that there are 485,000,000 
gallons of spirits in warehouses, the gen- 
tle, or not-so-gentle, art of bootlegging 
continues to thrive. In the fiscal year 
1940 the Treasury Department seized 
10,663 stills and about six and one-half 
million gallons of mash. It is rather in- 
teresting to note that about 82 percent 
of all stills seized came from 14 Southern 
States where the traditions of mountain 
dew and the fragrance of the julep still 
persist. The new tax bill now pending 
before the Senate increases the tax on 
spirits by $1 per gallon, making the total 
Federal tax $4 per gallon. It is frankly 
expected that increased taxes on spirits 
will stimulate bootlegging and that addi- 
tional enforcement personnel will be re- 
quired to meet this problem. Thus the 
bitter fruit of prohibition is still with us. 

COTTON HOSE 


Several years ago, Dr. Louise Stanley, 
Chief of the Bureau of Home Economics 
in the Department of Agriculture, and 
Miss Ruth O’Brien, Chief of the Textiles 
and Clothing Division of the Bureau, ap- 
peared before a committee of Congress 
and recited their efforts to make Amer- 
ican women cotton-stocking conscious. 
It was something of an uphill job. It 
was difficult to persuade the fair sex that 
the joy and pride of silk-encased legs 
should submit to a kind of economic 
patriotism so that we might use more 
surplus cotton. It was equally difficult 
to convince manufacturers to pioneer in 
the field of cotton hose. But the patient 
ladies in the Bureau stuck to their task. 
Not only did they have to contend with 
silk and rayon but with nylon as well. 
They worked on _ durability. They 
worked on attractive designs. They 
worked on new chemical finishes for cot- 
ton hose. But so long as anywhere from 
200,000 to 350,000 bales of silk continued 
to flow to the United States from Japan 
every year persuading the ladies of our 
land that a calf in cotton was as attrac- 
tive as a calf in silk made little real prog- 


ress. Then came the war. Then came 
the imposition of priorities on silk. Then 
came the problem of supplying an ade- 
quate number of pairs of hose for the 
ladies. Thus under the impetus of war 
and diplomacy, Dr. Stanley and Miss 
O’Brien may suddenly find an ally in 
selling to American women the new de- 
signs in cotton hose. About one and one- 
third billion pairs of hose of all kinds are 
produced in the United States annually. 





What Have We Got To Sell? 
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Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp and to 
include therein an editorial written by 
Mr. Samuel Crowther entitled “What 
Have We Got To Sell?” appearing in the 
Made in America monthly of April of this 
year. 

In view of the rapidly changing eco- 
nomic conditions throughout the world 
and the strides being made in almost 
every country toward becoming self-suffi- 
cient, the opinions of Mr. Crowther, who 
is one of the greatest authorities in this 
or any other country on domestic and 
foreign trade, are timely. I commend to 
the Members of the House and the Sen- 
ate a careful reading of this editorial: 


[From the Made in America monthly of 
April 1941] 


Wuat Have We Gor To SEtt? 
(Guest editorial by Samuel Crowther) 


This is now the silly season for projecting 
blueprints for a brave new world which we 
are to enter, once the carnage of war has 
ceased. The most popular plan is for some 
sort of British-American alliance which will 
establish free trade and democracy through- 
out the world, financed with Fort Knox gold 
and with a police force to keep al’ trade free 
and everyone democratic. The least popular 
plan is Herr Hitler’s. He would have the 
world trade on a Nazi plan, using Nazi tokens 
instead of gold, and with a police force to 
prevent trade from being free and people from 
going democratic. 

There is no harm in anyone sketching Uto- 
pias. It is an ancient and entertaining pas- 
time. But there is no reason to believe that 
this war, unlike all previous wars, will re-cre- 
ate lives and property as it destroys them and 
be a prelude to peace and good will. That is 
not the way of war. We can more reasonably 
accept as facts that when this war ends the 
people of the world will have lost their sav- 
ings as represented by money or money in- 
struments and that productive machinery for 
the goods of peace will be either worn out or 
smashed and the pall of hunger and poverty 
will descend on everyone but the politicians. 
Our own Nation will escape the physical de- 
struction of its plant, but undoubtedly that 
plant will be worn out.and, just as undoubt- 
edly, our financial system will either col- 
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Let us therefore keep our feet squarely on 
the ground, no matter where our heads may 
wander. 


See ee eee I am not sur- 


Eg 
: 
§ 
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; 
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1930, our Nation still had the lowest average 
duties and the largest free list in the world, 
ports under that free list and our 
tourist spendings were great enough to serv- 
ice both the war debts and the private loans. 
During this period—and this is usually for- 
gotten—the exchange of instruments of pay- 
ment was more important than the exchange 
of goods and hence the goods column is only 
part of the picture. It is also a fact that 
our private loans paid all the reparations 
moneys in Europe and also all the payments 
made upon our war debts. Those are facts 
which it is useful to remember, although 
there is no reason to believe that the facts 
can have any influence upon the interna- 
tionalists’ patter which is now urging a 
“union now”—which is just the old League 
of Nations on a more exclusive basis. 

Trade, let us remember, is not some kind 
of quasi-religious rite. It is just trade. In- 
ternational trade is not more holy than do- 
mestic trade. International trade is not an 
affair of exchanging surpluses. The goods in 
international trade are made or grown for 
that trade, and surpluses can occur only in 
agricultural products. The world is no 
longer divided between raw material and 
manufacturing nations. That species. of 
economy—on which the British Empire was 
founded—long since spent its course. A raw 
material exporting nation soon begins to 
manufacture at least part of its own goods, 
either with its own or with foreign capital. 
Then its economy changes. Our own auto- 
mobile people, while backing free trade for 
the United States so that they could sell more 
automobiles abroad, were at the same time 
being compelled to erect factories in foreign 
lands to make the kind of cars the foreigners 
wanted. Events forced them to violate every 
principle they advocated. 

We have seen our own country pass from 
the raw material to the manufacturing stage. 
So also have Japan, Canada, Australia, and 
now Brazil. Great Britain, the United 
States, Japan, and Germany were, before the 
war, a to sell pretty much the same type 
of goods to pretty much the same peoples 
and were resorting to all kinds of trick 
financial methods to make a futile trade pay. 
All sorts of barter and exchange agreements, 
including our Hull treaties, added to the 
mess and put the politicians in charge. 
“Planned economy” in world trade has had 
its trial and failed. What is now being pro- 
posed is only a variation on what has failed. 

This world some day is bound to settle it- 
se’f into a series of comparatively self-con- 
tained economic areas, I sketched this pro- 
gression back in 1934 in my book America 
Self-Contained. Since then it would appear 
that South America is developing into such 
an area, for the industrialization of Brazil is 
complementary to that of the Argentine. 
These world areas will have a natural trade 
amongst them in specialties. The areas may 
arise out of world poverty and exhaustion. 
That is a point of hope. 

But in the meantime what will America 
have to sell after the war? We have lost our 
trade in cotton and the foodstuffs. That 
leaves machinery as our only large export. 
But only when nations are preparing for war 
do they need our machinery in considerable 








quantities. We must either stop importing 
or pay in gold—while our workers remain idle. 

So it would appear that our fanciful flights 
into an international utopia may _ be 
brought down to hard earth by the stark fact 
that we shall, after the war, have nothing to 
sell which the world cannot better buy 
somewhere else. It would seem the part of 
wisdom to study the facts of our economy 
before it is too late. 





The Bald Battalion 
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Mr. GUYER of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
last autumn a foresighted Kansas com- 
munity, anticipating the need for civilian 
participation in the defense activities of 
our country, brought into being one of 
the most unique civilian defense crgani- 
zations in the country. 

“Colonel” J. All Evans, organizer and 
general overseer of this unique defense 
unit, holds to the opinion that a man who 
has lost his hair has reached the age of 
discretion and has given up whatever of 
radical ideas he may have held in his 
youth. On this considered opinion, bald- 
ness was made an absolute and primary 
requirement for membership in the Bald 
Battalion, of Olathe, Kans. 

The administrative officer of the bat- 
talion is “Major” Chauncey B. Little, a 
Member of this House in the Sixty-eighth 
Congress. Under him are captains in 
charge of recruiting, publicity, medical 
corps, quartermaster, and other func- 
tions. In miniature there is a complete 
military organization, but in organization 
only, for its functions are not military 
and the members are not subjected to 
drill or military training. 

Adhering strictly to the requirement 
that baldness is a requisite qualification, 
the membership includes representation 
from all activities in the community— 
professional men, businessmen, news- 
papermen, construction men, public offi- 
cials, men retired from the hustle and 
bustle of life’s activities, the clergy, and, 
last but not least, the tax collector. 

The aims of the Bald Battalion are 
service to its community, its State, and its 
Nation. Its scope is unlimited. Locally 
it is active in promoting an interest 
in athletics among the youth of its 
community. Recently, when recruiting 
for a State guard unit was lagging 
in this community, Governor Ratner and 
Brig. Gen. M. R. McLean, Kansas ad- 
jutant general, sought the cooperation 
of the Bald Battalion. Recruits for the 
guard, to replace at home the National 
Guard now in training. had been coming 
slowly until the Bald Battalion took to 
the streets. It did not teke long to turn 
the tide. 

An offer of services has been made to 
Mayor Fiorello LaGuardia, as Director 
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of Civilian Defense, and I assure him 
that if he has occasion to call for as- 
sistance in carrying out the functions 
of his office in Johnson County, Kans., 
he need give the matter no further 
thought if he turns it over to the Bald 
Battalion. 

Besides Colonel] Evans and Major Lit- 
tle, the officers are Capt. J. Arthur Rob- 
inson, Capt. Charles S. Hoge, Capt. W. R. 
Pearce, and Capt. George W. Notris. 
The infant of the outfit is 25-year-old 
Wallace V. Nicholson, recruiting ser- 
geant. 

The roster of this unique organization 
now contains upward of 50 names, 
among which are those of Hon. George 
H. Hodges, former Governor of Kansas; 
the Reverend H. R Beers, pastor of the 
Presbyterian Church; Cecil C. Pember, 
postmaster; S. L. Daniel, vice president 
of the Patrens Cooperative Bank; C. F. 
Broadhurst, deputy sheriff and tax col- 
lector; H. B. Foster. an old United States 
Army man, now a barber; D. M. Alden, 
road patrolman; Dr. J. A. Knoop; Dr. 
D. E. Bronson; and the patriarch of the 
organizaiion, H. G. De Merritt, retired, 
of the “spit and argue’ club, which 
meets reguiarly in the public square to 
settle the questions of the universe. 

All colors in the political spectrum are 
here represented, but all are united for 
community, for State, and for the United 
States of America. The Bald Battalion 
is at your service. 





Awake to the Crisis—What Crisis? 
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Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Washington scene is full of talk and por- 
tentous rumors. America is in danger, 
the administration says. Spokesmen of 
the White House from the President on 
down have reminded the people of our 
country that the seriousness of the inter- 
national situation cannot be exaggerated. 
We stand in imminent peril. 

All the talk reminds us of the classic 
line from Hamlet, “The lady doth protest 
too much, methinks.” We have heard 
all this so many times in the last few 
years that everyone is beginning to 
wonder. 

And we wonder all the more because 
every report from London, in the midst 
of the storm, burned down and partially 
destroyed, tells of overoptimism. London 
is warning against the feeling of con- 
fidence which is sweeping over the Brit- 
ish Isles, No wonder Americans are ask- 
ing, “Crisis, crisis, what crisis?” When 
England in the thick of the fight feels 
that the danger is diminishing, how can 
Americans, strong and secure, far from 
the conflict, feel that they are in peril? 
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EXCERPTS FROM EDITORIALS OF 22 
AMERICAN NEWSPAPERS 





Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Speaker, be- 
cause the compilation of editorial opin- 
ion which the editorial staff of the San 
Francisco Chronicle has collected reveals 
comprehensively the reaction of millions 
of American people to the recent historic 
meeting on the high seas of President 
Roosevelt and Premier Churchill, I ask 
the unanimous consent of the member- 
ship of this body that it be spread upon 
the pages of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD as 
a part of this day’s proceedings. 

The compilation follows: 


[From the San Francisco Chronicle of August 
16, 1941] 


OPINIONS OF THE NATION’S PRESS 


Chicago Tribune (Independent, Isolation- 
ist): “For Mr. Churchill the event would be, 
he could hope, that last step which would 
bring him what he has awaited as his sal- 
vation—the final delivery of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
commitments, the delivery of the United 
States with all its manpower into the war 
at all points. As head of a nation at peace 
he (Roosevelt) had no right to discuss war 
aims with the ruler of a country at war. 
He not only likes to shatter traditions, he 
likes to shatter the checks and restraints 
which were put on his office. He is thoroughly 
un-American.” 

Chicago Daily News: “The eight points of 
the declaration are in line with the best 
American tradition. These words * * * 
mean that those who need arms will get 
arms. They are an added assurance of final 
victory.” 

St. Louis Star-Times: “The meeting is 
a declaration thei the great democracies of 
Britain and the United States are indissolubly 
united in self-defense against the evil ‘new 
order’ which Hitler and the Axis seek to im- 
pose by fire and death and violence.” 

St. Louis Post Dispatch: “Have we heard all 
there is to hear from this * * * meeting? 
Is a statement of aims all the President and 
the Prime Minister drew up? If they talked 
about peace, did they not also talk about the 
war and its conduct? What precisely is the 
present state of American relations with the 
British and their struggle against Hitler? 
These, graver questions remain unanswered.” 

Des Moines Tribune: “There has been ab- 
solute need of presenting the world a chart 
of purposes that will stand as an alterna- 
tive—a more tolerable and finer alternative— 
to the “new order” proposed by Hitler. The 
presenting of it, even in this general form, 
will be important both as a part of war 
strategy and as a guide to what must follow 
the war.” 

Minneapolis Star-Journal: “In the first 
place it takes the initiative away from Hitler 
who had planned a ‘peace conference’ of his 
‘unified Europe’ within the next 2 
weeks * * * in the second place, the 
declaration answers a long and rising de- 
mand * * * for a statement of war 
aims.” 
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Springfield (M1.) Register: “Suffice in 
chis tense moment to say that this decla- 
ration should bring more positive coopera- 
tion of liberty-loving peoples everywhere to 
crush the monstrous foe of human lib- 
erty * * * this declaration takes the 
United States no closer to war. It is a mo- 
mentous peace offensive.” 

New York Sun (Independent): “It is im- 
plicit, in everything the joint announcement 
said, that that is no outline of a peace 
through present negotiation but an outline 
of a peace that can come only after the down- 
fall of militant Hitlerism. Far more im- 
portant than the things Mr. Roosevelt and 
Mr. Churchill actually say are the things 
about which for the present they are keeping 
silent.” 

Milwaukee Journal (Independent): “The 
Roosevelt-Churchill statement is notice to 
Hitler that peace can come only on recog- 
nition of the rights of humanity and of 
groups of human beings called nations. The 
meaning to the United States is that the 
President has pledged all we have and are 
to defeat Hitler.” 

Indianapolis Star (Independent, Republi- 
can): “Few will deny that the United States 
would be remiss in its duty to humanity if 
such a program were permitted to fail be- 
cause we evaded our responsibility as the 
world’s most powerful democracy and cham- 
pion of human rights.” 

Dallas (Tex.) News (Independent, Demo- 
cratic): “There is nothing new in the eight- 
point program. Embodied therein are the 
essential ideals of democracy. More impor- 
tant than the program is the inference that 
the United States ranges itself alongside 
Great Britain to fight for the preservation of 
democracy.” 

Kansas City Star (Independent): “The 
Roosevelt-Churchill statement presents noble 
aspirations on which there will be general 
agreement. It fails to present a program be- 
cause a program would at once arouse dissen- 
sions and to that extent weaken the war 
effort.” 

New York Daily News (Isolationist): “It 
appears * * * that Mr. Roosevelt, who 
suggested the meeting, has sold Mr. Churchill 
on the ‘four freedoms,’ but with a notable 
omission. Nothing is said about the freedom 
of religion * * * there remain only free- 
dom of speech and freedom from fear and 
want. This neglect to say nothing about 
freedom of religion is in deference, we take it, 
to our new ally, Joe Stalin. We have small 
Gowlst that Mr. Roosevelt * * * envisions 

* * aworld * * * with himself as 
Possident of the whole layout and Mr. Church- 
ill as his Prime Minister.” 

Wall Street Journal (Independent): “Mr. 
Roosevelt has joined with the head of a war- 
ring nation in a statement of post-war aims, 
&@ performance which has always been the role 
of an active belligerent and which is bound 
to raise the question of how we can share 
in a peace if we do not share in the fighting.” 

New York Daily Mirror (Independent): 
“Unless President Roosevelt takes immediate 
and drastic steps to untangle the shocking 
muddle that has hog-tied this Nation’s de- 
fense effort, his deeds will have committed 
America to a course of action that will ex- 
haust both the wealth and the democracy of 
this last refuge of free men.” 

New York Herald Tribune (Independent, 
Republican): “The result (of the conference) 
is a powerful statement of a plan for demo- 
cratic victory, the announcement of a hope 
around which all men may rally and the im- 
plication that behind this plan and this hope 
there is the joint economic and military 
power capable of realizing them with what- 
ever action circumstances may demand.” 

New York Times (Independent, Demo- 
crat): “Hitler will denounce this assurance 
as a perfidious promise. But to the sxtent 
that British and American statesmanship can 
make the good faith of their promise t.ppar- 
ent to the German people, 


of his greatest weapon—the 
the German people that the 
War means life or death for the German na- 
tion. It is the beginning of a new era in 
which the United States assumes the respon- 
sibilities which fall naturally to a great world 

Buffalo Evening News (Independent, Re- 
publican): “The overwhelming majority of 

heartily approve and sincerely 
support the declaration of principles. These 
war and peace aims afford the outline for a 
better world. The world now knows not only 
what Britain and the United States are fight- 
ing and working against but also what they 
are fighting and working for.” 

Buffalo Courier-Express (Independent): 
“No one who believes in the democratic prin- 
ciples which Americans have professed for a 
century and a half can find fault with the 
basic philosophy of the Roosevelt-Churchill 
declaration. The paramount motive undoubt- 
edly was this: To give new heart to free men 
resisting Nazi aggression and to those tem- 
Porarily robbed of their freedom by Nazi 
invaders.” 

New York World-Telegram (Independent) : 
“Mr. Roosevelt has great resourcefulness and 
great daring. Under his leadership, the coun- 
try has been committed to a degree of par- 
ticipation in the affairs of the other hemi- 
sphere. At the same time he is pledged also 
to keep American troops out of the wars of 
that hemisphere. The immediate future 
may determine whether those two commit- 
ments can function side by side.” 

Sioux Falls (S. Dak.) Argus-Leader (In- 
dependent): “It is interesting to note that 
no penalties are to be imposed such as those 
which followed the World War. This fea- 
ture may do something to allay the fears on 
the part of some of the German people who 
have been told by Hitler and his associates 
that they must fight to victory now because 
defeat would mean their enslavement.” 

Oregon Journal: “Churchill and Roosevelt 
have whacked away underbrush that ob- 
scured the site on which democracy hopes 
to erect a structure of permanent interna- 
tional justice and peace. Now, the world 
must see—America, especially—the blue- 
prints, and where the stakes are to be driven, 
where the foundation is to be laid.” 





St. Lawrence Seaway 
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Mr, BENDER. Mr. Speaker, the Office 
of Production Management has recom- 
mended to the Maritime Commission the 
construction of an emergency fleet of 25 
ore vessels with a capacity of 12,000 to 
13,000 tons each at a total cost of $50,- 
000,000. 

The necessity for these ships is empha- 
sized by the intention of the Office of 
Production Management to increase its 
steel-production program by 10,000,000 
to 15,000,000 tons. A few days ago the 
Office of Production Management recom- 
mended that pig-iron production be in- 
creased by 6,508,950 tons. 

In submitting its recommendation the 
Office of Production Management in- 


they will rob Hitler | formed the Maritime Commission that it 
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t beitef of 
of this" 


was essential construction of the 


was tha 
should be in operation by the beginning 
of the 1943 navigation season. — 

This program for the construction of 
additional ore ships for operation in the 
Great Lakes is not only a primary essen- 
tial of our defense program but it strongly 
supports the position of those Members 
of the Congress who see in the opening 
of the St. Lawrence River and the Great 
Lakes to foreign ocean ships the threat of 
a death blow to our ore fleet which in its 
present limited capacity is playing an im- 
portant fart in maintaining an unceas- 
ing flow of ore to the blast furnaces for 
the manufacture of steel. 

Furthermore, the program emphasizes 
the value of the Great Lakes shipbuilding 
capacity for the construction of vessels 
for use in the Great Lakes, and the grave 
error it would be to attempt to transform 
these yards to the purposes of major 
naval construction. Proponents of the 
St. Lawrence waterwey assert the Lakes 
shipyards could contribute greatly to na- 
tional defense by construction of naval 
craft. These yards can contribute vitally 
to national defense by the building of 
smaller naval vessels fo: which they are 
now equipped. 

It is utterly futile to argue their value 
in the construction of 10,000-ton 
cruisers when their facilities are required 
to turn out vessels to carry ore needed in 
unmeasured quantities for the manufac- 
ture of steel. 

It is pertinent in this connection to 
note that the Office of Production Man- 
agement, in authorizing the construction 
of the additional ore vessels, said that in 
case it approves a major over-all expan- 
sion of the steel industry, such as it now 
has under consideration, an additional 
and larger ore-boat program will be nec- 


essary. 

President Roosevelt and other pro- 
ponents argue completion of the St. Law- 
rence waterway and power project is 
“vital to the defense of the North Amer- 
ican Continent.” They do not support 
this argument by any facts or figures 
as pertinent as the decision of the Office 
of Production Management to engage the 
Great Lakes shipyards in the construc- 
tion of ore vessels to expedite the manu- 
facture of steel. 

The Great Lakes area is vital to the 
defense of the continent, and it is play- 
ing its part now to the limit of its ca- 
pacity. That capacity should and will 
be increased to any requisite extent. The 
type of vessels needed to convey the prod- 
ucts of that great section of the country 
to the furnaces and factories can and 
will be built in the Great Lakes shipyards. 

Such defense advantages as the Presi- 
dent and his supporters see in the com- 
pletion of the St. Lawrence project is 
predicated upon its operation 4, 5, or 6 
years hence at the cost of probably more 
than a billion dollars to the hard-pressed 
taxpayers of the United States and Can- 
ada. It is an undertaking that would 
open the lake region and the. territory 
bordering the route of the St. Lawrence 
to the competition of cheap foreign prod- 
ucts carried as ballast cargo in foreign 
tramp ships. This would be competition 
that might drive from the Lakes the ore 











vessels which are now and will, if prop- 
erly protected, feed our steel mills with 
an increasing flow of ore. 

The lake region has natural barriers 
to foreign competition, which would be 
destroyed by construction of the St. Law- 
rence project. These defensives against 
the output of foreign mines and factories 
constitute today contributions to our 
defense program. In its present natural 
situation the Great Lakes area is a store- 
house of the primary necessities of de- 
fense. They require protection and fur- 
ther development. It is to these last we 
should set our hand, not to the business 
of contributing to their possible destruc- 
tion. 

I think it pertinent in this connec- 
tion to place before the Congress an edi- 
torial from the New York Journal of 
Commerce in which the danger to our 
existing and projected ore fleet from for- 
eign competition is realistically discussed. 
It would be well for Members of Congress 
to note the warning that if we permit 
foreign competition to reduce our lake- 
ship reservoir, future emergencies will 
find us in a precarious position. 

The editorial follows: 


THE LAKE FLEET AND THE SEAWAY 


The value of the St. Lawrence seaway proj- 
ect as a defense measure has been stressed 
by advocates of the plan since it was re- 
vived last October. Hearings before the 
House Rivers and Harbors Committee cen- 
tered upon this phase of the development. 
Proponents have stressed the need of the 
electrical power for defense production, the 
larger output of seagoing veSsels that would 
be possible if the waterway is completed, and 
the benefits that would accrue to industry 
from the deep waterway. Opponents have 
contended that the project cannot be com- 
pleted in time to be of help in the present 
emergency. The validity of this latter argu- 
ment, of course, is debatable; but there are 
other reasons why the seaway might not be 
in the best interests of defense over the 
longer term. 

Practical observers are convinced that open- 
ing of the Lakes to larger ocean-going foreign 
ships will dea! a vital blow to the Great Lakes 
ore fleet, which is playing such an important 
role now. This season this fleet of some 300 
vessels of nearly 3,000,000 gross tons capacity 
per trip, expects to carry about 75,000,000 
tons of iron ore from the mining areas of 
Michigan, Minnesota, and Wisconsin to the 
steel plants in the lower Lakes area. 

Without this fieet, or with a less-efficient 
fleet, steel production would be seriously 
crippled. If the waterway were completed, 
many believe that foreign ocean-going ships 
would move large quantities of foreign ore to 
American steel mills. Already some 15 per- 
cent of the ore consumed by American mills 
is coming from foreign mines. Movement of 
such supplies has been particularly heavy 
from Chile and Brazil to the eastern sea- 
board. 

Currently, the necessarily high cost of 
shipping ore from the seaboard to inland 
steel mills affords natural barriers to the 
imported ore, but completion of the seaway 
would alter this situation. Fleets plying in 
inland waters would be reduced and in the 
future emergencies these Ships would not be 
available to meet greatly increased iron-ore 
requirements such as have developed in the 
present national emergency. Further, if 
ocean-going vessels should win a larger share 
of the traffic in various commodities in the 
inland waters, the lake-ship reservoir that 
could be drawn upon in a future emergency 
would be much smaller. 

Current defense consideration must be 
proven to outweigh by far such longer-term 
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possibilities before Congress votes in favor 
of the St. Lawrence development. 


During July ore shipments on the 
Great Lakes reached a new high record 
of 12,007,723 tons. It is estimated that 
the steadily expanding steel program will 
require the transportation of 75,000,000 
tons of ore this season. It is now neces- 
sary to include 8 or 10 Canadian vessels 
in delivery to American ports. 

No section of the country contributes 
more vitally to the national defense than 
the Great Lakes area. Anything that 
would limit its productivity or the means 
of transporting its products would be ca- 
lamitous. As one prominent engineer 
has said: 


As long as the iron mines on Lake Supe- 
rior and the coal mines last, and as long as 
wars are still possible, the transportation 
system built around water carriage on the 
Great Lakes will be one of the greatest ele- 
ments of military and naval strength. No 
area in the world the size of the Great Lakes 
has available for low economical movement 
of its commodities more shipping facilities. 
To disrupt, impair, or curtail the Great Lakes 
fleet, so imperative for transportation, par- 
ticularly of ore and grain for domestic use 
and so vital to the national defense, deserves 
the most serious consideration. 


During the World War No. 1 the Great 
Lakes fleet contributed valiantly to na- 
tional defense. Then every available 
ship and barge was employed in the 
transportation of ore. Canadian vessels 
were pressed into service, carrying ore 
to American ports. During the present 
emergency the fleet of 300 vessels, with 
the addition of Canadian vessels, is en- 
gaged to capacity, and in the current 
season will, it is estimated, carry ton- 
nage in excess of the high mark of 1917. 
The proposal to increase the fleet by 
25 ships is an evidence of the necessity 
of a large lake fleet to national defense 
and any undertaking that would limit 
its capacity or through foreign compe- 
tition reduce the number of vessels in 
lake trade would weaken our defense posi- 
tion in future emergencies. There is lit- 
tle doubt that the importation of foreign 
oré through the St. Lawrence seaway 
would have that effect upon the lake 
fleet. 

According to figures recently compiled 
by the Lake Carriers Association and the 
Great Lakes Protective Association, and 
published in their August bulletin, the 
leke fleet in 1917 moved approximately 
62,500,000 tons of ore. The operating 
companies used 193 steel steamers and 
28 steel barges, with a total capacity of 
1,787,000 tons per trip. Independent in- 
terests had 208 vessels and 1 steel barge 
in operation, with a trip capacity of 
1,374,000 tons. After June 26, 1917, Ca- 
nadian vessels were permitted to move 
ore to the United States ports, and a 
total of 26 such vessels and 1 steel barge 
with a trip capacity of 153,400 tons were 
engaged. 

The movement of ore is dependent 
upon lake vessels. The railroads could 
not possibly furnish sufficient cars to 
feed the blast furnaces. The constant 
production of steel requires expansion 
of the ore fleet and the national defense 
requires protection of that fleet from for- 
eign competition of every sort now and 
in the future. 
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It is pertinent to the national interest 
that millions be spent on new ore-carry- 
ing vessels rather than that we should 
expend millions on a project that threat- 
ens a death blow to existing production 
and the means of distribution. 





But Strikes Continue 
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EDITORIAL FROM THE BIRMINGHAM 
NEWS 


Mr. PATRICK. Mr. Speaker, anyone 
taking pains enough to examine will find 
that in Congress I vote to sustain the 
rights of labor. It has been my belief 
that the workers in this country are, as a 
rule, patriotic, sincere, and farsighted 
enough to hold out ultimately for the 
general good of the Nation, and I have 
openly defended them against attacks 
charging selfishness. But I am becoming 
worried about the behavior of organized 
labor in some parts of our country. In 
that connection I hope Members of Con- 
gress who have been taking the course I 
have will read this editorial which ap- 
peared this week in the Birmingham 
News: 

[From the Birmingham News] 
WHO IS RESPONSIBLE NOW? 

Strikes in this country’s defense industries 
are just about as numerous as they were be- 
fore Germany attacked Russia. Airplane 
plants, shipyards, and munitions factories 
are being shut down by labor troubies as they 
were before June 2°. 

This fact must be a severe shock to some 
persons, those who so readily ascribed all 
strikes in défense industries to the work of 
Communists. It must be difficult for them 
to explain the strikes since the Moscow-in- 
spired Communists now have every reason to 
want production speeded up. 

Undoubtedly some labor trouble was fo- 
mented before June 22 by Communists cling- 
ing to the old Marxist hope of a proletarian 
revolution. But if there were many such we 
should now be noting a pronounced decrease 
in labor troubles. That no particular de- 
crease is observed should be proof that an 
unthinking need for a scapegoat was respon- 
sible for much of the talk about Communists 
in labor troubles. 

This observation, of course, is no defense 
of communism but simply cites evidence of 
the fact that some persons were guilty of 
gross exaggeration of the power and influ- 
ence of Communists in this country. 

Much has been said also about German 
“fifth columnicts” in this country, and some 
of them have been discovered working in 
industrial plants, but the general supposition 
seems to have been that they weie more 
intent on sabotage and espionage than on 
fomenting discord. Possibly Nazi “fifth col- 
umnists” have been more active than Com- 
miunists in agitating for strikes. It has been 
established that some Nazi agents have posed 
as Communists, and certainly, before Ger- 
many invaded Russia, German “fifth col- 
umunists” and “red” agitators sometimes 
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worked . Of course, these Nazis 
would be subtle enough in stirring up dis- 
cord to keep most workers from recognizing 
the source of the agitation, We still have 
the German “fifth columnists” to reckon with 
in defense industries. 

The fact is, of course, that most strikes 
arise out of differences between employers 
ana employees, and have no connection with 
foreign influences. Such influences, however, 
constitute enough of a danger not to be 
neglected. 





The Destiny of the Four Freedoms in the 
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Mr. DITTER. Mr. Speaker, in his ad- 
dress on the state of the Union, the Pres- 
ident coined the phrase, “four essential 
human freedoms.” With that phrase 
came the positive assertion that freedom 
of speech, freedom of worship, freedom 
from want, and freedom from fear, 
“everywhere in the world,” is “no vision of 
a distant millennium.” According to the 
President, “it is a definite basis for a kind 
of world attainable in our time and gen- 
eration.” The reports of the recent ren- 
dezvous of the President and the British 
Prime Minister would indicate that a new 
world order based primarily on the illu- 
sory “four freedoms’ was decided upon 
as an adventure for the American people. 
For the most part a veil of obscurity has 
been thrown around the part we are to 
play in, and the price we are to pay for, 
our participation. The haze of uncer- 
tainty hangs heavy. 

If ever there were a time when the 
American people should be realistic in 
their thinking, that time is now. It is 
one thing to say that the four freedoms 
are “a definite basis for a kind of world 
order attainable in our own time and 
generation.” It is quite another thing 
to make the vision a thing of flesh and 
blood. Obstinate facts must be dealt 
with. We have’been inclined to disre- 
gard them. Emotion rather than rea- 
son has prevailed. 

Hard-headed common sense has been 
discounted. Experience has been thrown 
on the bargain table. The sales tag on 
facts has been lost in the shuffle. What 
it is hoped conditions may be in the fu- 
ture, regardless of what they are now or 
what they were in the past, has dictated 
our policies. Instead of thinking our 
way through our problems—thinking 
clearly and coldly and dispassionately— 
we are urged to let our feelings fashion 
our future. An idealistic “on order” 
rather than a practical “on hand” ap- 
praisal is advocated. Our philosophy has 
been idealistic rather than realistic. 

The President has made much of the 
four freedoms. The conference with the 
Prime Minister dramatized them. What 
their destiny is, and what our destiny is 


subject the records of yesterday to an 
amination. I realize that this sugges- 


trepid knight errant. They were so per- 
suaded when we were bent on making the 
world safe for democracy. I wish that I 
too might be so persuaded. But I can- 
not lightly dismiss my deep disappoint- 
ment over the futility of our lofty altru- 
ism when it clashed before with practical 
problems in Europe. Out of that duel, 
I believe, lessons can be learned. Time 
wili tell. 

The American people were filled with 
high hopes at the armistice that the time 
had now come when a peace would be 
made which would be enduring, which 
would end all war and which would estab- 
lish democracy over the earth: It was 
that hope which had inspired them to 
join in the battle. It was that hope for 
which they had sacrifived and suffered. 
The wars which endangered the peace of 
the world had always come out of Europe. 
The Americans were confident the New 
World would bring to the Old World a 
formula and a plan by which men could 
be saved from the futility of continually 
recurring conflicts. We had fought a 
war to end wars. The defeat of Germany 
was to be a means to that end. But, as 
the means is always secondary to the end 
which is sought, so the defeat of Ger- 
many was not the primary purpose of our 
engagement. The battles which had beset 
Europe for centuries were to be ended. 
President Wilson represented that ideal- 
ism of the American people. He was con- 
vinced, and he had convinced many other 
that his plans would prove to be “a defi- 
nite basis for a kind of world attainable” 
in his time and generation. Undoubtedly 
Wilson and his ardent associates were en- 
thusiastic enough to believe that the kind 
of world which they envisioned was not 
a vision of a distant millennium. Events 
proved otherwise. 

The President’s ideas were set out in 
the 14 points announced on January 8, 
1918. They were expanded by the 4 prin- 
ciples on February 11, the 4 ends on July 
4, and particularly the 5 particulars stated 
by him on September 27 and his elabora- 
tion of self-determination. Then, as now, 
great stress was laid on words and 
phrases. 

The American program was received 
enthusiastically by all of the Allies. It 
was at once acclaimed as the genesis of 
a new era for mankind. It was hailed 
by all of them as the plet plan for the 
long-hoped-for utopia. It was so inspir- 
ing that the ideas caused weakening divi- 
sion among the people of enemy coun- 
tries. Friends and foes seemed sensitive 
to the appeal for Samaritan neighbor- 
liness. 

Taken in combination, President Wil- 
son’s ideas rerresented a clearance of all 
injustice, all oppression; an assurance of 
the healing of age-old hates, of the con- 
trol of power politics; a guaranty of a 
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to violate the 140 years of American tra- 
ditions by a military intervention outside 
our hemisphere. 

The Allies left no room for doubt of 
their endorsement of Wilson’s idealism. 
They avowed that it had become the 
heart of their gospel. At a review of the 
American Army near Paris on July 5, 
1918, Lloyd George made common cause 
with the President as to the purposes 
for which the Allies were contending. 


President Wilson yesterday made it clear— 


Lloyd George declared— 

what we are fighting for. If the Kaiser and 
his advisers will accept the conditions voiced 
by the President, they can have peace with 
America, peace with France, peace with Great 
Britain tomorrow. But he has given no indi- 
cation of an intention to do so. Because he 
will not do so is the very reason we all are 
fighting. What are we fighting for? Not 
because we covet a single yard of German 
soil, not because we desire to deprive the 
German people of their legitimate rights. We 
are fighting for the great principles laid 
down by President Wilson. 


Could a more complete or a‘more com- 
prehensive commitment have been made? 
The Peace Conference had not convened. 

In September of 1918 Lloyd George 
reaffirmed his unequivocal endorsement 
of the Wilson position which he had 
made previously in Paris. Discussing 
possible peace terms in an address at 
Manchester on September 12, the British 
statesman declared: 

There have been other terms indicated. I 
have stated them repeatedly on behalf of 
the British Nation. They were so moderate 
that they commanded even the support of 
the whole of the labor representatives of this 
country. President Wilson has stated them 
from time to time and we stand by them. 


The Germans had proposed the armis- 
tice on October 6, on the condition that 
the basis of peace would be the 14 points 
and the “particulars.” In his note of 
October 23 Mr. Wilson confirmed this, 
referring at that time to the— 
explicit assurances of the German Govern- 
ment that it unreservedly accepts the terms 
of peace laid down in his address to the 
Congress of the United States of the 8th of 
January 1918, and the principles of settle- 
ment enunciated in his subsequent addresses, 
particularly the address of the 27th of Sep- 
tember. 


Having succeeded with the Germans, 
the President submitted these bases of 
peace negotiations to the Allied Govern- 
ments. The fortunes of war compelled 
German acceptance in toto. The Allies, 
no longer desperate for assistance, indi- 
cated that some reservations might be 
expected to all our idealism by accepting 
the proposals, except the second—free- 
dom of the seas. Shortly the armistice 
was signed, American aid was no longer 
needed to stem the tide. Diplomacy, 














the studied art of European career men, 
could now feel free to disown the insecu- 
rity of idealism. 

The attitude of Allied statesmen to- 
ward America changed at once with 
the armistice. The amazing promptness 
of the change made it all the more bold 
and brazen. It was immediately crystal 
clear that they were jealous and fearful 
of the part America might play in the 
peace. Lloyd George, Clemenceau, and 
Orlando, resenting the possible power 
of the President, determined that they 
would make the peace. After all, the 
war was over. The American Army no 
longer needed the inspiration of a lofty 
altruism with which to time its drum- 
beats. 

There could be no misunderstanding of 
the attitude of the three masters toward 
Mr. Wilson and the United States as 
soon as the armistice was signed. The 
United States had really had but a little 
part in the war; the American people had 
made no comparable blood sacrifice; the 
Americans were a foolish people, pliable 
to Allied propaganda; President Wilson 
was a visionary idealist, wholly out of 
tune with European realities; winning 
the war was the warrant for sharing the 
spoils; Europe could be saved only as 
they established once and for all their 
power over it. The 14 points, the 4 
principles, the 4 ends, and the 5 particu- 
lars were brought down from the lofty 
pillars of idealism to the sordid level of 
power politics. Still hopeful that fur- 
ther economic benefits could be gotten 
out of the United States, the master map 
makers of Europe continued for a time a 
lip service and the propaganda of flattery, 
and set themselves to the practical prob- 
lem of devising ways and means of es- 
caping the repayment of the war loans. 
Instead of accepting the Wilson creed as 
the fundamentals of a faith for a new 
world order, the Allied diplomats as- 
sumed the role of deft surgeons and pro- 
ceeded to place the idealism of the Presi- 
dent on the operating table for the pur- 
pose of performing a skillful] surgical 
operation. As a living organism, it had 
no value to them. As a dismembered 
thing, it might have some use in their 
future experiments. The Allied states- 
men were eager to do a complete clinical 
dissection of the 14 points and the vari- 
ous particulars. The merits and demerits 
as such of the proposals were brushed 
aside as inconsequential. ‘The vivisec- 
tionists were concerned lest the idealism 
became a living thing. 

The 14 points were really never skill- 
fully dissected. They were hacked at. 
Point 1: 

Open covenants openly arrivedat * * * 
no private international understandings 
° *¢ * @iplomacy °* °* °* frankly in 
public view— 


Was eliminated by private understand- 
ing among the Allies before the President 
reached Paris. 

Point 2—that is, “freedom of the seas,” 
a fundamental of Wilson’s concept of 
freedom at large—was, as I have said, 
still-born before the armistice. The Ger- 
mans had accepted the 14 points as the 
basis vf peace. For 10 months after the 
pronouncement the Allies made no pro- 
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test. On October 29, a few days before 
the armistice, the Allied statesmen met 
in London, at which time the British de- 
clared flatly that they would not sub- 
scribe to the “freedom of the seas” doc- 
trine. Wilson was helpless. To resume.a 
war that was already won could not be 
justified. Instead of seeing his idealism 
take form, as he had every reason to be- 
lieve it would, Wilson, disillusioned, was 
compelled to agree to the feeble compro- 
mise that this vital point “would be dis- 
cussed” at the peace table. The discus- 
sion proved to be as feeble as the com- 
promise. One of the primary purposes of 
our entry into the war was thus defeated. 

The third point, on the removal of in- 
ternational barriers to commerce, never 
became a part of the vision of any one 
of the 21 nations of Europe. Anxious 
opportunists refused to reckon lofty al- 
truism as of any value in the market 
place. 

Disarmament, the subject of the fourth 
point, was construed as an approval of a 
military domination of Europe by the 
Allies, and not as a goal for the peaceful 
adjustment of differences between the 
nations, toward the attainment of which 
the energies of all men might be directed. 

Mr. Wilson had developed in his “Par- 
ticulars” an idea of international trustee- 
ship under the League of Nations. He 
had incorporated this idea in his fifth 
point: 

Impartial adjustments of colonial claims 
* *. * jin the interest of the populations 
concerned. 


The proposal was advanced a notch 
further by the suggestion of General 
Smuts that this trusteeship of former col- 
onies shculd be administered by mandates 
to the different powers. As difficult as 
this nut appeared to be to crack, the 
spoilsmen were equal to the task. They 
skillfully managed it through a prior 
agreement as to who was to be the “man- 
date” for what. On this point a joint 
memorandum by Lloyd George and 
Clemenceau is illuminating. In it this 
pertinent passage appears: 

Surely the victors, if they want it, are en- 
titled to some more solid reward than the 
theoretical map makers working in the void 
may on abstract principles feel disposed to 
give them. 


It is painfully apparent that idealism 
had become “abstract principles” to those 
who now insisted on the adoption of the 
old doctrine, that rich “rewards” were the 
rightful spoils of the victor. It should be 
noted, however, that the mandate method 
was resorted to for the dismemberment 
of Turkey. 

The sixth point sought to assure to 
Russia— 
the unhampered and unembarrassed vuppor- 
tunity for the independent determination of 
her own political development and national 
policy. 


To implement the “independent deter- 
mination” five different armies were sub- 
sidized to attack her with arms and men 
furnished by British, French, and Jap- 
anese. 

As to Mr. Wilson’s further “Principles” 
and “Particulars”’—such as “self-deter- 
mination,” “provinces are not to bar- 
tered about”—they were clothed with 
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flesh and blood by the unblushing cession 
of Shantung to Japan, and the transfer 
of great groups of Hungarians, Russians, 
and Serbs to Rumania, of Russians to 
Poland, and Germans to Poland and 
Czechoslovakia. Bartering took on a 
wholesale form. 

The important thesis that military alli- 
ances and the balance of power were now 
to be thrown overboard as medieval junk 
was destined to receive the same treat- 
ment that was accorded to other lofty 
sentiments. It is doubtful if the spirit 
of this proposal ever registered seriously 
in the minds of the European diplomats. 
It was a language they had never learned 
or, for that matter, ever tried to learn. 
Here was a storm center of intrigue and 
machinations that had raged for cen- 
turies. Clemenceau had accepted the 
suggestion that “the great game now dis- 
credited of the balance of power” should 
come to an end. Yet, 6 weeks after his 
acceptance, he repudiated the proposal in 
a declaration to the French Chamber. 
This repudiation takes on added signifi- 
cance when it is recalled that the dis- 
avowal by Clemenceau was made 2 days 
after Mr. Wilson had, in no uncertain 
terms, denounced the whole doctrine of 
balance of power in a speech at Man- 
chester. In the end Clemenceau, with 
customary adroitness, was successful. 

The propaganda eulogies of American 
idealism and the fulsome flattery of 
President Wilson were studied efforts of 
Allied statesmen long before our entry 
into the war. They continued until the 
practical problems of the peace table pre- 
sented themselves. Then came the 
change. 

As I have said, the Allied statesmen 
had accepted Mr. Wilson’s principles 
openly, fully, and freely prior to the 
armistice. Treaties, of course, were still 
in existence: The President had in- 
sisted that the acclaim and acceptance 
by the spokesmen for the Allies were 
tantamount to a dissolution of these 
treaties, since they violated every word 
of his “points.” Not so. Every bene- 
ficiary demanded his pound of flesh. 
The New World Order was an ideal—a 
millennium. But the old order of things 
persisted, despite the idealism and the 
hoped-for millennium. Agreements, un- 
derstandings, commitments, treaties must 
never be forgotten. They are the proof 
of the implacable forces which dominate 
Europe. They are factors which must be 
taken into account as “a kind of world 
attainable in our time and generation” is 
eld out as an incentive to the American 
people. As long as they stood uppermost 
in the minds of the Allied statesmen, the 
acceptance of the 14 points could be 
nothing more than lip service. . 

The important part played by these 
treaties prompts a reference to some of 
them at this time. In the main, they 
consisted of— 

First. An Allied treaty with Rumania 
in 1916 by which she was to receive large 
masses of Hungarians and Russians. She 
was even to have a part of Serbia, even 
though that nation was then fighting on 
the side of the Allies. Of this, Serbia 
was not informed until the war wes over. 

Second. Various treaties between Great 
Britain, Russia, France, and Italy, from 
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1915 to 1917, providing for the division 
of Persia, a neutral state, as well as of 
all Turkey. Turkey was to be carved up 
Ppiecemeal—Russia was to have the Dar- 
denelles and the northeast provinces; 
France was to have Syria; Italy was to 
have Smyrna and its hinterland; while 
Britain was to have most of the rest 
which included the oil. 

Third. A treaty with Italy in 1915 by 
which she was to have slices of Serbia, 
of Turkey, of Africa, and a multitude of 
islands. 

Fourth. A treaty between Great Brit- 
ain, France, and Japan in 1917 by which 
Shantung, an integral part of China, 
went to Japan, while Germany’s Pacific 
islands were divided between Japan and 
Great Britain. China was not informed 
of this arrangement when she subse- 
quently joined the war. 

Fifth. A treaty between France and 
Russia giving the left bank of the Rhine 
to France and a part of Poland to 
Russia. Apparently the British were not 
aware of this agreement which had been 
made by her closest ally. 

Sixth. A treaty between the British 
and the Arabs of which the French 
claimed ignorance—tit-for-tat on the 
Rhine-Poland arrangement between 
France and Russia. 

With a patchwork of agreements of 
this kind to deal with, a patchwork inter- 
woven with intriguing understandings, 
Wilson must have soon realized that his 
points and principles had little chance 
to survive. Suave sentences might de- 
scribe a millennium, but they could not 
hope to be a foundation sturdy enough 
to withstand the shock of power politics 
of Europe. 

Despite the difficulties encountered by 
Wilson’s proposals as a result of the 
treaties, the proposals might havc fared 
better had the attitude of the Allied 
statesmen been favorable to them. On 
this point there has been little room left 
for doubt. British and French leaders 
have not been hesitant to voice their 
epinions which give a clear-cut picture 
of their attitudes. In his War Memoirs, 
Lioyd George, in referring to the 14 
points, makes this pertinent observation: 

We never formally accepted them, and they 
constituted no part of the official policy of 
the alliance. 


Again, at a subsequent page, we find 
this reference: 

As for Wilson’s 14 points, they might be, 
and in the main were, in harmony with our 
desired terms, but they were in places phrased 
in the language of vague idealism, which, in 
the absence of practical application, “made 
them capable of more than one interpreta- 
tion.” 


Interpretations count. 


In his memoirs of the peace conference 
the British statesman describes Clemen- 
ceau following Wilson’s movements— 


like an old watchdog keeping an eye on a 
strange and unwelcome dog who has visited 
the farmyard and of whose intentions he is 
more than doubtful. 


Continuing, Lloyd George says: 


I really think that at first the idealistic 
President regarded himself as a missionary 
whose function it was to rescue the poor 
European heathen from their age-long wor- 
ship of false and fiery gods. 


In the same work Lioyd George sets 
forth the attitude of Mr. Churehill by 
referring to a meeting of the British Cab- 
inet and the Dominions Premiers in De- 
cember 1918, at which time Churchill— 
considered that the only point of su 
was to induce the United States to let us 
the debt we had contracted with them 
return us the bullion and scrip we had 
over on the understanding we should do 
same to the Allies to whom we had made 
advances. If President Wilson were pre- 
pared to do that, ten, Sr sn ne 
toward meeting his views. * * For the 
rest we should be civil and insist on our 
essential points. 


Has time mellowed the Premier? Has 
he grown less practical with the years? 
Are age and experience an ally of ideal- 
ism? 


atl 


Quotations from the observations of 
Mr. Hughes, member of the British Cab- 
inet and Dominion Premiers, indicate a 
brutal frankness when he suggests that 
Lloyd George and Clemenceau— 
could astile the peace of the world as they 
liked. * * It was intolerable, however, 
for Siciinin Wilson to dictate to us how the 
world was to be governed. * * * Speak- 
ing for Australia, he wanted to know what 
Australia was to get for the sacrifices she had 
made. 


Idealism had not dispelled the pound 
of flesh idea. 

Clemenceau, in his book Grandeur and 
Misery of Victory, does not hesitate to 
give his reactions to the idealistic en- 
deavors of the United States. In dis- 
cussing the American Expeditionary 
Force the French leader says: 

Mr. Wilson, when he sent us the American 
Army, had put to us the famous 14 points. 
Were we prepared to cease fighting on the day 
when the Germans accepted these various 
points? If I had refused to reply in the 
affirmative, it would have been nothing less 
than a breach of faith, and the country would 
have denounced me with one voice, while our 
soldiers would have disowned me, and with 
good reason. 


Neither the British nor the Americans 
were flattered by the observation of the 
French diplomat: 

England, in various guises, has gone back 
to her old policy of strife on the continent, 
and America, prodigiously enriched by the 
war, is presenting us with a tradesman’s ac- 
count that does more honor to her greed 
than to her self-respect. 


Resorting to a satirical style, Clemen- 
ceau discloses his attitude when he says: 

Mr. Wilson had produced a marvelous ef- 
fort of ideology when he proposed system- 
atically and in accordance with their inter- 
dependence, to solve a mass of European 
problems which had long been the source of 
Gisturbance in the civilized world. At the 
word of the President-savior, the old in- 
justices were to be redressed. 


It need not be argued that the idealism 
of America went for naught when it met 
face to face the age-old hates, the 
historic disagreements, and the merciless 
intrigues of the Old World. That is pain- 
fully apparent. Neither the praise nor 
the censure of Wilson can explain away 
the hopelessness of the effort from the 
very beginning. I doubt whether any 
man could have done better on a mis- 
sion such as he selected. The fault was 
not primarily in the methods of the man 
but in the mistaken notions he enter- 


manly impossible to make of his ideals a 
of flesh and blood. It had a spirit, 
the form could not be fashioned. It 
is because I have grave doubt whether 
the Old World has progressed to the 
point where such ideals can take on form 
and substance that I am apprehensive of 
the destiny of the “four freedoms.” 
World conditions become more in- 
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Tf in the making of that 
estimate any value is to be given to past 
experiences, we cannot ignore the fact 
that the 14 points and the principles in- 
volved were “more honored in the breach 
than in the observance.” Have we any 
reason to suppose that it would be other- 
wise today? What new and dependable 
factors can be counted on to implement 
the efforts which proved so feeble before? 

Aside, however, from the apparent im- 
potency of the instruments in our hands 
is the fact, which we cannot disregard, 
that the task to be done is much more 
difficult and more intricate than it was 
when the previous attempt was made. 
Ours is a vastly more disturbed and un- 
stable world. And yet there are those 
who urge that what we attempted then 
we should try ‘o do now—draw the plans, 
prepare the specifications, select the 
materials, supervise the work—and pay 
the price for the building of a new world 
order. Sufficient time has elapsed since 
our former failure to enable us to adjudge 
the circumstances and the condition 
deliberately and dispassionately. The 
frailties of human nature are plain in 
retrospection. Our nearness to the pres- 
ent problems makes the same impartial 
adjudication difficult. To do this means 
that we must be practical and realistic. 

That the four freedoms spring essen- 
tially from the same rootstock as Mr. 
Wilson’s points and principles will not be 
disputed. The similarity of the stem 
and the foliage is too apparent. Nor 
should anyone deny the seed of idealism 
from which both were grown. But to 
bring the plants into flower is another 
matter. Admitting that both proposals 
have much merit, they are of little value 
unless they can be put into practice. 
That is the rub. How this can be done 
we have not been told. In this respect, 
the striking similarity .of the four free- 
doms and the measures which have been 
adopted to solve our domestic problems 
do need emphasis. We may legislate 
idealistically, but as many of us know 
only too well, the machinery for enforee- 
ment is in the hands of men. Try as we 
will, the obstinate fact persistently ob- 
trudes that the how of such proposals is 
vastly more important than the why of 
them. _ An emotional appeal may be in- 
triguing but its value should be meas- 
ured in terms of its possible practical ap- 
plication. 

A part of our course has already been 
charted for us. If the striking parallel 


between the four freedoms and the Wil- 
son idealism is understood impulsive and 
imprudent jerks of the wheel may be 
avoided. To weigh the parallel may at 
Ieast have a steadying value. 


To disre- 








gard it, or to refuse to recognize it, is not, 
in itself, as I see it, a badge of patriotism. 
The converse I also believe to be true. 

We dare not ignore the destructive 
forces of aggression which have been let 
loose in the world. Every ounce of our 
energy and every atom of our resources 
should be available and usable to give us 
a strength superior to these forces. The 
ties of a common tongue and of a com- 
mon tradition with one in adversity make 
a natural claim on us. That claim has 
been recognized. 

Some would have us do more. That 
test is still to be made. We may grope 
our way blindly through the haze of ob- 
scure and impractical idealism. Or we 
may avail ourselves of the light of experi- 
ence. 
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EDITORIAL FROM THE BALTIMORE NEWS- 
POST 





Mr. SHAFER of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, that all of the editors do not 
agree with the present policies of our 
Government is evidenced by the editorial 
appearing in the Baltimore News-Post of 
Wednesday, August 20. The editorial 
points out the dangers that lie ahead in 
both our state and financial policies. 

The editorial follows: 


[From the Baltimore News-Post of August 
20, 1941] 


PARALLEL WITH FRANCE 


Is the communistic administration at 
Washington heading toward the abyss in 

which France finds herself? 

The parallel between the two countries 
becomes more striking every day, now that 
the Ruosevelt regime has allied itself actively 
and ideologically with “red” Russia. 

The decay of France began with an alli- 
ance netween the governmert of Leon Blum 
(often called the Roosevelt of a New Deal 
France) and Josef Stalin. 

This was a military alliance as well as a 
trade alliance. 

Today the administration of President 
Roosevelt is involved in both a military and 
a trade alliance with Soviet Russia. 

When Blum made the Soviet alliance 
which spelled the politica] and moral death 
of the French Republic it set in motion 
every subversive element in the country. 

The parallel in this respect between the 
Blum government and the communistic ad- 
ministration in the Nationa! Capital is made 
manifest in the new lease of life that all 
the “reds” and radicals ir America have 
taken on. 

They are now 100 percent behind the 
Roosevelt administration, just as the “reds” 
and radicals of France were 100 percent be- 
hind the Blum administration. 

The parallel goes still further 

When France was sold down the river to 
Moscow by her government, the great ma- 
jority of the French people were not com- 
munistic and wanted no truck with Stalin. 
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The alliance of the Roosevelt administra- 
tion with Communist Russia is likewise op- 
posed by an overwhelming majority of the 
American peuple. 

But we, too, have been sold down the 
river to an enemy that has plotted for 20 
years to destroy our form of government- 

That which weakened France and put the 
“red fifth column” on its feet is precisely 
that which will weaken the United States 
whether Stalin wins or. loses. 

That force is communism which the New 
Deal Government is supporting abroad and 
encouraging at home. 

For 8 years the New Deal Government has 
shown its communistic proclivities by its 
constant appeasement of Soviet Russia. 

It has recognized Russia as a legitimate 
government, although it is nothing but a 
cabal of murderous tyrants which was never 
selected or elected by the Russian people. 

The New Deal administration has ap- 
pointed time and again “reds” and their 
fellow travelers to office. 

One of them, Thomas Amlie, of Wisconsin, 
nominated as Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sioner, was rejected by the Senate, so strong 
was the left-wing-radical odor that emanated 
from him. He was then made an Assistant 
Attorney General. 

This communistic administration has never 
shown any real antagonism to the “reds” 
at home or abroad. 

The alliance with Russia was, then, the 
most consistent thing this administration can 
brag of. 

Step by step, our diplomacy in regard to 
Russia is following Blum’s France. 

France today is an enslaved state because 
she made an alliance with her natural 
enemy—Russia. 

We have done the same thing. 
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Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, men and 
women throughout the world are pretty 
much alike. They thrive on excitement. 
When their elected representatives dis- 
agree on any important issue, that dis- 
agreement makes the headlines. When 
they agree, their agreement is often 
buried in the want ads. 

Here in our own country, one of the 
greatest debates in our history has been 
going on for 2 years. That debate fur- 
nishes perfect illustrations of the point 
Iam making. On every major problem 
where there has been disagreement, the 
Nation’s press has featured the story 
from Maine to California. Where there 
has been agreement, it is next to impos- 
sible to find it. 

Yet this tremendous discussion of 
American foreign policy has many more 
elements of absolute agreement than 
most people recognize. Let me remind 
you of them. 

First and foremost, we are agreed on 
the urgent need for strengthening our 
own defenses. To achieve this purpose, 
billions of dollars have been voted by 
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Congress with scarcely a dissenting vote. 
There have been absolutely no partisan 
divisions on these issues. Funds in- 
tended to fortify outlying possessions of 
the United States as far away as Guam 
and Wake Island have been voted. Both 
Houses have completely disregarded party 
lines. Appropriations to equip the terri- 
tory leased from Great Britain in our 
own hemisphere have been sanctioned by 
Congress irrespective of political differ- 
ences. 

Let there be no mistake about this 
fundamental basis of agreement. Let 
those totalitarian nations which seek to 
emphasize what they call “internal dis- 
sension” understand that American dis- 
agreement is part of our republican tra- 
dition. Let them take warning that we 
are the most strongly united people in 
the world, in spite of the headlines. 

We are in agreement on still other 
fundamental matters of national policy. 
Almost unanimously Congressmen from 
every section of the Nation look upon 
Japanese aggression in the Far East with 
cemplete abhorrence. The entire Nation 
is united in the belief that nothing can 
possibly justify the Japanese invasion of 
China and the ruthless slaughter of un- 
protected men, women, and children. 
More than this, Republican Members of 
Congress have been protesting for 7 years 
against the administration’s policy in the 
Far East. We have protested against the 
shipment of oil and metals to Japan to 
strengthen her aggression while we were 
simultaneously lending every assistance 
possible to China to keep Japan at bay. 
Only this last month the President con- 
ceded the failure of his policy in Japan. 
Today, the administration, its supporters, 
and its opposition in Congress are in 
ccmplete agreement on this vital element 
of our foreign policy. 

But there are still other matters of the 
utmost importance on which all of us 
agree. Americans have always hated 
aggression. We have condemned it 
wherever it has occurred. Nazi Ger- 
many’s assault upon her smaller neigh- 
bors is regarded with abhorrence by all 
Americans. We sometimes forget this in 
the heat of argument. But even those 
men and women who urge our Govern- 
ment to consider its own needs as para- 
mount—subordinating aid to Great Brit- 
ain to a minor place—never for 1 min- 
ute forgive the German destruction of 
Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Norway, Bel- 
gium, Holland, France, and Greece. We 
are united in our opposition to Nazi con- 
quest and Nazi purposes. 

Of course, there have been violent 
cleavages of public opinion on the ques- 
tion of our aid to Britain. There are 
people in our country who regard the 
British Empire with grave suspicion. 
They point to its history as the world’s 
greatest imperialism and tell us to make 
haste slowly in our dealings with Eng- 
land. But faced with the specific issue 
of a German victory with a Nazi-domi- 
nated world or a successful defense 
against such an outcome, the American 
people have certainly made up their 
minds—we are convinced that only the 
end of dictatorship can bring peace to 
our troubled world. 

The steps which we must take to as- 
sure this objective have given rise to the 
most significant discussion in the last 
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generation. The issues of aid to Britain, 
conscription, convoys, and property sei- 
zure have all grown out of this debate. 
But it should be observed—and observed 
carefully—that each of these problems 
concerns itself with method. Americans 
have disagreed on methods before. Go 
back through our history. We had al- 
most unbelievable differences of opinion 
during the Revolutionary War. The 
Tories and the Liberty Boys, the Friends 
of Great Britain and the Friends of In- 
dependence, rioted on our streets. A few 
years later we had violent arguments 
over the Embargo Act passed during the 
Napoleonic Wars. The Civil War is, of 
course, a perfect illustration. Our people 
have fought each other over our national 
policy in China during the Boxer Re- 
bellion, over the Platt Act for Cuba, over 
our position in the World War of 1914. 

Yet in everyone of these separate in- 
stances, our country has emerged from 
the controversy without the slightest im- 
pairment of its strength. I submit that 
our strength as a nation lies in our abil- 
ity to disagree violently during our dis- 
cussions, and to battle side by side for the 
majority decision once the conclusion has 
been reached. On this score, there re- 
mains much to be said. There are many 
issues ahead which have been scarcely 
considered. 

The No. 1 item on any American dis- 
cussion these days must be the progress 
we are making in building American de- 
fense. No matter what you may call 
yourself, interventionist or noninterven- 
tionist, isolationist or internationalist, 
the paramount interest of our country is 
today, as it always must be, American 
defense. It is our job to build the strong- 
est military, naval, and air defense in 
the world. We have good reason to be- 
lieve that the productive capacity of our 
country can do this without dislocating 
our entire national economy. 

But we are not doing the job. I say 
that you owe it to yourselves to under- 
stand that we are lagging behind. Take 
the most important single weapon pro- 
duced by the present war in Europe— 
heavy aviation. The difference between 
victory and defeat for any nation today 
may lie in its ability to produce flying 
fortresses. Great Britain needs them at 
its huge base in Singapore. It needs them 
for the protection of its islands. We 
need them at Manila and at Pearl Har- 
bor. Only a month ago the President 
told us that by the end of next year we 
should be turning out 500 four-engined 
bombers a month. 


Now we learn that it will take at least 
another year before we begin to approxi- 
mate this goal. A few months ago we 
heard talk of an air fleet of 50,000 fight- 
ing planes to defend our country. No 
one in Washington can tell you today 
when we shall have this fleet. We have 
heard optimistic but obviously unin- 
formed leaders of our National Govern- 
ment saying that American aviation is 
the finest in the world. But no aviation 
expert will tell you this. On the contrary, 
what they say is far from comforting. 
We should have the best air force on the 
globe, but we decidedly do not have it. 
Other countries are turning out war 


planes that are faster, more maneuver- 
able, better protected than ours. 

Well, then, what is the reason for all 
this? The basic reason is exactly the 
same as it has been for the last 2 years. 
We have not had the plans on hand. 
Our Government has imagined wonder- 
ful schemes. It has dreamed up a mili- 
tary system which sounds well-nigh in- 
vulnerable. But it has failed completely 
at the job of translating these ideas into 
action, because it has no one in Wash- 
ington tc handle the job of putting all 
these schemes into effect It was Only a 
few months ago that the decision to 
manufacture our new flying fortresses on 
a large scale came through. You 
thought that such a decision was reached 
a@ year ago. 

Here is one example of delay which 
hurts American defense. 

I believe that there are other problems 
which are no less important to the safety 
of our country. One of these crucial 
issues is the issue of defense unemploy- 
ment. Three months ago, in a talk 
which I made on the flocr of the House 
of Representatives and which I repeated 
over the air, I called the attention of the 
administration to the unemployment 
problem being created hy our defense 
boom. On that occasion I discussed the 
specific difficulty confronting the auto- 
mobile industry. There are 400,000 men 
engaged in the selling, repairing, and 
maintenance of American autos. Deal- 
ers and their salesmen, garage Owners 
and their mechanics, advertising agen- 
cies and their employees will inevitably 
feel the pinch of a reduced automobile 
output. In the factories that turn out 
new cars, 215,000 men are expected to 
lose their jobs if Leon Henderson is per- 
mitted to cut down auto production by 
50 percent. 

What about the silk-stocking industry? 
We have 175,000 men and women who 
earn their livelihoods in the Nation’s silk 
mills. Our Government has ordered a 
complete shut-down of the silk-process- 
ing industry. So far we have had a few 
promises by the Government to offer 
some assistance to the factories and their 
employees. Substitute materials are to 
be made available. My point is that this 
kind of problem was foreseeable. It 
should have been anticipated just exactly 
as the automobile curtailment should 
have been anticipated. Planning for 
this eventuality might have done much 
to ease the shock. 

Those of our people who are engaged 
in the home-building industry, in the 
manufacture of household equipment, 
washing machines, refrigerators, vacuum 
cleaners, in selling gasoline, will find 
themselves on reduced pay rolls. Where 
are they to go? 

I believe that these problems are defi- 
nitely related to the defense of America. 
They arise directly from the rearmament 
program of our Government, and every 
onc of them should have been met with a 
definite plan by our Government. 

This problem of defense unemploy- 
ment is only one more instance of our 
national administration’s failure to plan 
ahead. The recurring epidemic of 
strikes after a brief interlude of peace in 
industry points to still another impor- 
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tant Government failure. By this time, 
after 8 years of N. R. A., N. L. R. B., and 


harvest of our indecision. We have sud- 
denly become aware of a new type of in- 
dustrial difficulty, the “jurisdictional dis- 
pute.” Employers who are ready, will- 
ing, and frequently eager to cooperate 
with labor organizations now find them- 
selves shut down because two contending 
organizations claim to be the proper 
“bargaining unit” for the entire estab- 
lishment. Certainly this kind of argu- 
ment ought to be easy enough to decide. 
Let the employees vote. Clear up the 
issue and then let the work go on. 

Under our present Government policy 
it doesn’t work out this way at all. The 
National Defense Mediation Board has 
done a good job with many of the cases 
that have come to its attention. But it 
has stopped short of determining the 
fundamental shop issue in many others. 
No one can blame the Board. It is wait- 
ing for the national administration to 
enunciate a clear policy which will serve 
as a guide to the solution of these prob- 
lems. At the present rate, we shall have 
to wait a long time. 

In France a few brief years ago con- 
flicts between labor and management 
helped to paralyze all resistance to the 
invading Nazi armies. The so-called pop- 
ular front played a large part in creating 
the frictions, the stoppages of produc- 
tion, the bitter attitude of labor toward 
employers, which were sources of endless 
comfort to the enemies of France. We 
are not willing to see America torn apart 
by the same antagonisms. And one sure 
way to prevent this from happening is by 
the establishment of a firm, clearly stat- 
ed, fixed policy toward labor and man- 
agement. What that policy should be 
must be determined by the honest, in- 
telligent discussion of business, labor, and 
Government leaders. But once the policy 
is fixed, let it be observed. Let there be 
a thorough understanding that we have 
agreed upon the strongest possible de- 
fense for America in the shortest possible 
time. With that understanding there 
can be no compromise. There can be no 
talk of subordinating the interests of one 
group to those of another when we have 
agreed upon the ultimate goal. All pri- 
vate interests must be directed toward 
the achievement of our objectives, the 
building of a home defense for America. 

You will observe that I have concerned 
myself in this talk with many matters. 
Some of them may seem to be unrelated 
to the subject of American defense. Yet 
I believe that every area of our daily lives 
which is affected by the policies of our 
Government is intimately connected 
with the defense of America. 

We have watched nations which were 
proud of their freedom going down to 
slavery. Some of them resisted bit- 
terly. Others were betrayed. Still others 
yielded without a struggle because they 
did not understand what they had. In 
many a European nation working men 
and women regarded their freedom and 
their liberty as worthless possessions. 
They shrugged their shoulders and told 











their friends that they would be just as 
well off under Hitler as they were under 
a government of their own choosing. 
They have discovered how far wrong 
they were. 

In our own country, too, there has been 
discontent and real suffering during the 
depression of the last 10 years. We 
know that men and women have been 
sick at heart. But we shall not make 
the mistake of those nations which sur- 
rendered. 

Our people are united in their deter- 
mination on a national defense. 

I am a member of the minority party 
in Congress. We are sometimes accused 
of obstructionism and partisanship. I 
recognize these terms as part of the lan- 
guage of America. The party in opposi- 
tion is always abused by the majority. 
Occasionally we forget the fundamentals 
in our bitterness over the incidentals. I 
am firmly convinced that all those who 
make these accusations are emphasiz- 
ing the background and forgetting the 
picture. 

We have agreed upon the course which 
America must pursue. A strong defense, 
@ people protected in their relations with 
nations abroad, secure at home, eager to 
protect their basic and fundamental lib- 
erties because they understand and 
cherish them—these are the elements 
upon which American greatness today 
must rest. Whatever may be the course 
of history in the trying and troubled 
days ahead, I am certain that our coun- 
try will stand fast. 

Today, as always, the United States of 
America is preparing to rely upon its 
own sure source of help—the men and 
women of America. Aid to one country 
or to another may serve as a means of 
defense. The record of history shows 
unmistakably that those nations which 
relied for their survival upon others have 
done so at their own risk. Today, as 
always, we are preparing to rely upon 
ourselves. 

There, in the long run, is where our 
real security lies. In the shops and fac- 
tories of America, on the fertile farms 
of the world’s richest land, in the homes 
of a stalwart, self-reliant people—here is 
where our defense lies. Here is where it 
will continue to lie, no matter what may 
be our policy, no matter who may be our 
administrators. 
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Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
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ORD, I include the following address by 
“Associate Justice Frank Murphy, deliv- 
ered before the Knights of Columbus Su- 
preme Convention at Atlantic City and 
published in the Washington Post of 
August 20, 1941: 


THE GREATEST DANGER—-THE UNITED STATES AND 
THE RUSSO-GERMAN WAR 


(Address by Associate Justice Frank Murphy) 


The world today is engaged in the most 
titanic conflict of all history. Two-thirds of 
mankind is in battle array and the other third 
is tremendously concerned with the outcome. 
This is a conflict which is straining not alone 
the spiritual and material resources, the man- 
power and armament, of the nations involved; 
far more than that, it is straining the capacity 
of all peoples, including our own, for clear 
thinking and firm decision. 

We, the United States, so recently arrived 
at our national adulthood, find ourselves in a 
position of leadership in the family of nations. 
Upon us the war has placed a heavy responsi- 
bility to all civilization. It is a responsibility 
which we can hope to fulfill only if we are 
sound and realistic in charting our course 
along the confusing paths of national interest 
and foreign policy. 

Before the fall of France a year ago it was 
still possible to assume that what happened in 
Europe and Asia could not seriously affect or 
menace our national security. Our concern 
with the principles and practices of national 
socialism was more academic than real. We 
might fulminate against them, but it was 
difficult to believe or imagine that we were 
face to face with a crisis in world history, the 
outcome of which might profoundly affect 
and eventually determine our own future po- 
sition in the world and safety of our institu- 
tions and way of life. 

Not until we became aware of the tre- 
mendous power of the German military ma- 
chine and the world-wide reach of Nazi aims 
and political machinations did we find it 
necessary to think of this crisis in terms of 
similar crises in the past, as when the free 
nations of Europe were called upon to resist 
the o power of the Ottoman Turks 
in the fifteenth century, or oppose the gran- 
diose ambiticns of Napoleon Bonaparte in 
the early nineteenth century. 

In the face of this new challenge to world 
peace and a free international order, we have 
been obliged to reconsider the comfortable 
assumptions which have previously condi- 
tioned our thinking—assumptions of hemi- 
spheric detachment and security of freedom 
from outside interference and safety from 
attack, even the basic assumption of an 
orderly world in which nations respect each 
other’s integrity and conduct their national 
affairs according to law and morality and ele- 
mentary decency. 


For a nation whose thinking and foreign 
policy have long been conducted on the basis 
of such assumptions and an honest desire to 
live at peace with the world it has been diffi- 
eult to become reoriented and think in terms 
of a different order of things requiring the 
use of economic and military sanctions for 
the protection of our interests. We are com- 
ing to see, nevertheless, that as things are, 
with powerful nations resorting to military 
action in support of a program which threat- 
ens to isolate us from the rest of the world 
and eventually challenge our position and 
freedom of action as a strong and independent 
state, we, too, must give practical considera- 
tion to military interests in the conduct of 
our foreign affairs and to the adoption of 
suitable tactics, both military and economic, 
to neutralize and offset the dangers that 
threaten us. 

We are at one of the crossroads of history. 
In the light of what we have seen and the 
evidence already available, there can be little 
doubt that a complete German victory would 
mean a profound reshaping of the world. 
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Not only Europe and Africa but South Africa 
as well would conceivably fall under the sway 
of the Nazi economic and political philosophy, 
directed and upheld from Berlin by a thor- 
oughly ruthless government, supported by a 
military juggernaut of matchless power and 
skill, and dedicated to political doctrines 
which are the very antithesis of principes we 
hold sacred and fundamental to individual 
freedom and happiness. Large areas of the 
Asiatic Continent, with its teeming millions, 
would be exposed to a similar fate. 

Whatever you or I may think as indi- 
viduals, as a nation we have in effect com- 
mitted ourselves to the policy of aiding those 
countries which are offering resistance to 
the aggressions of Nazi Germany and her 
associates. As formally expressed in the 
terms of the Lend Lease Act, these are coun- 
tries whose defense the President deems vital 
to the defense of the United States. If we 
like to think of ourselves as an arsenal of 
the democracies, the truth of the matter is 
that our Government and our people, the 
great majority of them, are convinced that 
our position in the world and our very safety 
as a strong and independent Nation, enjoy- 
ing the freedom of intercourse with other 
peoples and an equal voice in world affairs, 
would be compromised and endangered by a 
complete Nazi victory. We of the present gen- 
eration, as prudent and responsible men and 
women, having the welfare and the destiny 
of the Nation temporarily in our charge, can- 
not afford to let it happen. 


At a time like the present it is of crucial 
importance that we keep our minds on the 
main issue and not allow ourselves to be di- 
verted or confused with respect to our real 
interests and the fundamentals of our policy. 
Knowing what we do, therefore, of the meth- 
ods and aims of the Nazi Government, its 
utter disregard for the rights and aspirations 
of other nations, and, above all, the vast 
striking power of its military organization, we 
must not allow ourselves to be confused and 
misled by its latest maneuver, the attack on 
Russia. 

In ordinary circumstances we could afford 
to be indifferent to such a conflict. For men 
and women who cherish freedom of religion 
and the other fundamentals of democratic 
rule, there is little to choose from between the 
communism of Soviet Russia and the nazi-ism 
of Germany. We want neither in this coun- 
try. But we know that nazi-ism, with its 
superior competence and perverted intelli- 
gence, its extraordinary energy and mission- 
ary zeal, its profound belief in racial super- 
iority and destiny, its fanatical intolerance, 
and, above all, its tremendous military power 
and skill, is by far the greater menace to free 
nations and free institutions. It is at present 
the real menace. 

In thus defining our attitude toward war 
between communism and nazi-ism, it is not a 
question of allying ourselves with the philos- 
ophy of communism. We know that with only 
negligible exceptions the American people are 
unequivocally and unalterably opposed to 
communism. We reject it for its denial and 
contradiction of elemental human wants. We 
reject it for its desertion of religion and its 
suppression of religious bodies. We reject 
and oppose the communism of Soviet Russia 
for its opportunism in resorting to the aggres- 
sion which in others it has so stringently 
condemned. We know from the records of 
our courts of law that its agents have sought 
with premeditation to undermine our demo- 
cratic form of government. 

On this point there can be no doubt. We 
stand against communism as a thing that is 
completely out of accord with our freely 
chosen way of life. But we should not permit 
this to blind us to our own interest and to 
the major fact that the great and immediate 
threat to our position and standing as a great 
Nation, commanding the respect of the world 
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and dealing with other nations on terms of 
peace and equality, is Nazi Germany with its 
inordinate ambitions, its hated philosophy, 
and its superb military organization. 

With a fire raging in the neighborhood 
which threatens to take your house, or with a 
dangerous animal loose in the streets, you 
aren't too concerned about the religion or 
politics of those who join in the effort to put 
it down. In present circumstances any na- 
tion resisting the might and of 
Nazi Germany is, whether intentionally or 
not, advancing our interest as well as its own. 

In launching the attack on Russia the Nazi 
leaders piously proclaimed that they were 
fighting the battle of western Christian civ- 
ilization against the godlessness of Soviet 
Russia. 

In doing this it was doubtless their hope to 
divide and confuse opinion in this country, 
especially among the people of the Catholic 
faith, who are notoriously abhorrent of the 
tenets and practices of communism. But a 
glance at the record will remove any doubt 
about the hypocrisy of this claim. 

In that singular prophetic volume Mein 
Kampf, Adolf Hitler wrote as follows of the 
Christian faith: “The individual may realize 
with pain that with the appearance of Chris- 
tianity there came into the much freer world 
of the ancients the first instance of spiritual 
terrorism. He cannot, however, dispute the 
fact that thenceforth the world was oppressed 
and Ccominated by this force; force can only 
be broken by force and terrorism by terrorism. 
Only by these methods can a new condition 
of affairs be brought about.” 


Very evidently at the time of the writing 


of these observations the Nazi leadership did 
not regard itself as a defender of “western 
Christian civilization.” On the contrary, the 
implication is clear that it considerec itself 
obliged to bring about, by force and terror- 
ism, a new condition of affairs. But this was 
in the early years. 

What has been the Nazi Party’s view in 
more recent times when it has wielded the 
power of government? One answer is pro- 
vided by the words of Reichsbishop Mueller, 
speaking with reference to a German Chris- 
tian meeting in 1934. “The time will come,” 
said Bishop Mueller, “when only Nazis will 
conduct services and when only Nazis will 
occupy the pews. We want one people, one 
state, and one church.” 

Two years later, at a party congress in 
Nuremburg, the philosopher of the party, Dr. 
Alfred Rosenberg, reaffirmed this policy in 
more specific terms: “That the Catholic 
Church, and with it the Protestant Church 
in its present form, must disappear from the 
life of our people is clearly evident to me 
and, I believe I can assert, also to our 
Fuehrer.” 

In 1936 the Voelkischer Beobachter, per- 
sonal journalistic organ of Herr Hitler, served 
notice that “we are armed and prepared to 
continue the battle against Catholicism until 
the final frightful decision, until the point 
of total annihilation.” 

But let us not judge by words alone, how- 
ever damning they may be. Let us consider 
deeds. On the 8th day of July 1933 a con- 
cordat was solemnly entered into between the 
Vatican and the German Reich. It was 
signed for the church by Cardinal Pacelli, 
now Pope Pius XII, and for Germany by 
Ambassador Franz von Papen. In this treaty 
Chancellor Ilitler pledged freedom of wor- 
ship for the Catholics of Germany, and the 
respective function of the church and state 
were carefully described. As to the manner 
in which the agreement was carried out, I 
shall quote from the encyclical letter issued 
by Pope Pius XII on March 14, 1939: 

“In the difficult and eventful years which 
followed the concordat, every word and every 
action of ours was ruled by loyalty to the 
terms of the agreement; the unwritten law 
of the other party has been arbitrary misin- 
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ments, evacuation of the meaning of agree- 
ments, and, finally, more or less open viola- 
tion of agreements. In the furrows in which 
we labored to sow the seeds of true peace 
others * * * sowed the tares of suspi- 
cion, discord, hatred, calumn 


blacklists. It is a picture of stealthy and 
demoralizing persecution. 

That this program of suppression has con- 
tinued to this day there seems little doubt. 
On July 6, 1941—2 weeks after the start of 
the alleged German “holy war” against com- 
munism—the archbishops and bishops of 
greater Germany protested bitterly against 
the actions of the Government in a joint 
pastoral letter. Specifically, they charged 
that all diocesan publications have been com- 
pletely suppressed; that numerous convents 
had been closed without reason; that all 
Catholic schools have been suppressed; and 
that all religious instruction has been stopped 
in other schools. 

From Poland the news has been vastly 
more shocking. In a report published under 
the authorization of the Vatican, Cardinal 
Hlond last year told of the murder of hun- 
dreds of priests, the imprisonment and brutal 
persecution of thousands of others—clergy 
and laymen alike—and the defilement and 
destruction of hundreds of churches and 
other homes of religion. 

The peuple of Poland are tragically aware 
that it is no champion of the cross who 
occupies their land. That knowledge is 
shared by the people of Norway, of Holland, 
of Austria, and, above all, by the Christian 
people of Germany itself. They know that 
the Nazi regime is a Christian regime only 
when it is good military strategy. 

In citing evidences of Nazi opposition to 
the Catholic Church and its communicants, 
I do not wish to imply that people of other 
faiths have not also suffered persecution. 
The sad plight of the unfortunate members 
of the Jewish faith under Nazi rule is only 
too well known. Fresh in our minds also is 
the recent declaration of the Lutheran 
bishops of Norway, crying out against the 
systematic rule of terror by the Nazi storm 
troopers and continued interference in the 
affairs of the church. And the prayers of 
the whole Christian world go out to that 
brave and gallant figure of German Protes- 
tantism, Pastor Niemoeller, who has been 
subjected to the privation and terrors of the 
concentration camp for opposing publicly 
the politics of the Nazi Government. I am 
addressing this appeal to members of every 
religious faith not to be confused or de- 
ceived by the recent turn of events in 
Europe. 

Such, in part, is the record of those who 
now ask us to accept them as crusaders for 
Christianity against the godlessenss of com- 
munism. It is a record which shows beyond 
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Today, no less than in the beginning of our 
national life, the religious faith of our people 
is the chief source and pattern of our mo- 
rality. Wisely did the framers of our funda- 
mental laws provide against any interference 
with the free exercise of religion. This is a 
right which has been jealously safeguarded 
by the courts, but in the exercise too much 
neglected, I fear, by many of our citizens. 
Let us hope that in the stress and strain of 
the unhappy period through which the world 
is now passing the people of this Nation will 
remember what they owe to their religious 
inheritance and be willing to make what- 
ever sacrifice may be needed for its preser- 
vation. 


exercises, that we as a people have derived 
the qualities of sobriety and honest and moral 
integrity that make democracy possible. Un- 
der the benign protection of the great docu- 
ment of government which defines and safe- 
guards our basic liberties, religion has been 
free to grow and flourish throughout the land. 
It ministers to our needs in many forms, 
whether in the sacrifice of the mass or the 
sacred books of Jew and Mormon. It finds 
noble expression in the hymns and prayers of 
the great Protestant communions and pro- 
vides spiritual manna in the simple devotions 
of the Quaker. 

In that historic meeting at Philadelphia 
which produced our charter of government, 
no statesman or delegate of that day thought 
it necessary or meet to propose the adoption 
of an ersatz religion under the control of the 
state as a means of insuring national unity 
among the several elements of the new Re- 
public. Their concern was that religion 
should be free and untrammeled. For 
whether we hearken to the great prophets of 
Israel or follow the Star of Bethlehem, 
whether we turn for spiritual guidance to 
other creeds and symbols, let us never forget 
that we are members of a common brother- 
hood searching and striving for the ideal 
of peace on earth, with charity and justice 
for all men. God speed the day. 











A Tariffless World? 
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OF MICHIGAN 
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Thursday, August 21, 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM THE MADE IN AMERICA 
MONTHLY 


Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp I include 
therein an editorial appearing in a recent 
edition of the Made in America monthly 
and written by Mr. F. X. A. Eble, man- 
aging editor. 

Mr. Speaker, the Made in America 
monthly is a splendid publication and is 
devoted to the development of our do- 
mestic economy. The editor and publish- 
ers of this publication recognize the fact 
that all other nations are endeavoring 
to make themselves self-sufficient as rap- 
idly as possible. The opinions expressed 
in this editorial are those of a man who 
has spent many years of his life in the 
study of world economic developments. 
Because of the inexorable working of eco- 
nomic law, assisted by the scientists of 
the world, many of the nations are ap- 
proaching their objective in the not-dis- 
tant future. I commend to the Members 
of the House and the Senate the opinions 
of Mr. Eble as expressed in this editorial: 


[From the Made in America monthly] 
A TARIFFLESS WORLD? 


Now that Europe is again in the throes of a 
great war, a new crop of self-appointed world 
saviors is in the making. Vying with one 
another for the headlines in the daily press 
they also compete with one another with 
their balderdash. Various plans and pro- 
grams, designed to save the world from going 
completely to the “bow-wows” are offered. 
Some of them are merely dusted off blue 
prints resurrected from the morgue of fan- 
tastic philosophies rejected 23 years ago. 
Reintroduced by new sponsors, usually indi- 
viduals who are outstanding in their respec- 
tive fields of endeavor, whose honesty and sin- 
cerity of purpose are above reproach, these 
new plans and ideologies, shorn of their 
whiskers, are dressed up with renewed dig- 
nity and are given respectful and even sympa- 
thetic attention by an ever credulous public. 

A new world with international free trade, 
free credit, an international police force, and 
with unemployment a thing of the past all 
over the world was predicted by a noted 
industrialist in a Nation-wide speech over 
the radio 2 weeks ago. Higher standards 
of living and better wages for all peoples 
developed through world abolition of tariffs 
were major features of a plan proposed as 
this country’s objective by the editor of an 
outstanding monthly publication, before the 
consumers conference held in the Pennsyl- 
vania Hotel, February 18, under the sponsor- 
ship of the Advertising Women of New York. 

The greatest losers under such a fantastic 
scheme would be the American workers, 
American farmers, and American producers, 
especially those who have but one market in 
which to sell their wares because of their 
high-production costs in keeping with our 
American standards. 

Take the two individuals referred to above, 
One a manufacturer of a popular 5-cent 
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beverage, the other a member of the staff of 
@ successful monthly magazine. Neither of 
these eminent gentlemen ever sat behind a 
desk in a factory or mill and burned midnight 
oil while worrying and grappling over the 
problem of meeting the weekly pay roll when 
threatened with the loss of their home mar- 
kets because of the inroads of competing 
foreign products that displaced their wares 
on the shelves and counters of the retail 
establishments throughout the Nation. 

Another manifestation of the shortsighted- 
ness of these quasi-economists who believe 
that tariffs are the cause of the ills of the 
world and therefore must be abolished is that 
they do not differentiate between buying 
power and selling power. The buying power 
of any nation is the gage or yardstick of its 
standard of living. Not alone has the United 
States the highest standard of living in the 
world, but the buying power of our Nation 
is greater than that of any other nation, and 
no nation in the world has such an attractive 
market for its own products. 

The buying power of our country is created 
and sustained by the wages paid to the work- 
ers in every commercial, industrial, profes- 
sional, agricultural, and scientific endeavor 
throughout the Nation. In short, the buying 
power of a nation depends upon the amount 
of money earned by its citizens, whether such 
money be earned through labor, capital in- 
vested, or services rendered. Our buying 
power is also reflected in our ability to pay 
decent wages. For instance, $1 is paid per 
hour to certain workers in the United States 
pottery industry. That same dollar will buy 
14 hours’ labor in the Japanese pottery indus- 
try in the same class of work. 

It is this displacement of American man- 
hours of labor by the cheaply manufactured 
foreign products—not alone. of Japan but 
from all parts of the world—that plays havoc 
with our national economic life. 

Now what is selling power? This is the 
ability to sell at prices that are lower than 
all other competitors; ves; even without 
sacrifice of quality of the products involved. 
The United States, with its high standards 
of living, higher costs of production, and 
higher wage rates, has many instances 
wherein it successfully competes with 
nations with lower wage rates and lower 
living standards because of highly mecha- 
nized equipment, mass production, and the 
use of scientific methods of manufacture. 
The American automobile industry is an 
outstanding example. It does not need any 
tariff protection, but industries in this class 
are limited. 

Low wages, low standards of living, and low 
production costs create and sustain high 
selling power and nations unable to compete 
must protect themselves in their home mar- 
kets against the influx of competitive prod- 
ucts through tariffs. The United States is 
in this class, for anything that displaces and 
competes with that which we produce our- 
selves curtails employment, and the inci- 
dental distribution of wages reduces buying 
power, lessens consumption, and eventually 
curtails production, which is the very essence 
and life of American business. 

Now, as to standards of living, take Japan, 
for instance. Japanese industrialists do not 
want any change in the living standards of 
their people. They even resent the idea or 
thought that the living standards of their 
people are low. Let us read from a letter 
written by a Japanese industrialist to a 
friend of his in France. The letter was 
published in tie Bulletin Des Soies et Des 
Soieries under date of August 25, 1934. 

“You English and Europeans think of your 
profits and of the high standard of living of 
your labor while we think of the necessity to 
find work for our labor and to the vital needs 
of the millions of Asiatics, Africans, and 
South Americans, our customers, who live 
quite modestly. You reproach us with paying 
our labor what you term starvation wages. 
We protest. If our labor dies of hunger, it 
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cannot continue to produce, and we have 
proven that the Japanese worker produces 
more per hour than his European competitor. 

“The difference lies herein. The standard 
of living of our Japanese labor is not lower 
than yours; it is a different standard of 
living. Our labor lives on rice and fish, yours 
on cereals and meat. Our climate permits 
us to live in wooden houses with little fur- 
nishings, while your labor requires houses of 
solid construction and high building costs 
and imore . Can we help it if 
our manner of living is less costly than 
yours? 

“Don’t think that because of our manner 
of living that our people are more unhappy 
than yours. If we offered them your houses 
and your food, they would certainly reject 
them, for they are attached to their time- 
honored customs. We must also tell you that 
our workers are able, with their average wage 
of 30 yen ($9) per month, to build savings 
as evidenced by their deposits in savings 
banks.” 


So you see this Japanese manufacturer re- 
jected the idea cf even adopting a European 
standard of living for his people. Perhaps 
our American economic missionaries would 
be more successful. Wouldn’t the traditional 
American ham and eggs for breakfast, and a 
sirloin steak with onions, topped off with 
strawberries and cream for dinner, be more 
alluring to the Japanese than their present 
diet of rice, fish, and soya beans? I wonder? 

FP. X. A. E. 





British Flood American Markets While 
Businessmen of United States Beg for 
Help 
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ARTICLE FROM CHICAGO TRIBUNE 





Mr. SHAPER of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, because the Government has 
come in to impose priorities on steel, iron, 
aluminum, and many other materials re- 
garded as indispensable in the national 
defense and aid-to-Britain programs, 
hundreds of small industries manufac- 
turing nondefense products are threat- 
ened with extinction and their employees 
are facing economic ruin. A recent sur- 
vey indicated that 64 percent of the small 
industries of America will have to sus- 
pend operations unless they are given de- 
fense contracts or materials with which 
to manufacture their usual products. 

During the past 3 weeks hundreds of 
operators of so-called small business con- 
cerns have flocked to Washington in an 
effort to find a solution to their dis- 
turbing problems. All tell the same 
story—to the effect that they must close 
their factories unless materials or Gov- 
ernment defense contracts are obtain- 
able. In the meantime reports reaching 
Washington from England indicate there 
are no shortages of materials there, and 
the importation of English goods in the 
“buy British” campaign is rapidly in- 
creasing. It appears to me that the 
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American manufacturer and his em- 
ployees are being “sold down the river.” 
It is about time that steps should be taken 
to protect America against the pilfering 
of our markets by a nation whose war 
we are subsidizing. 

In this connection, I ask permission to 
insert a newspaper article showing the 
increase of British imports under the 
campaign now being conducted by the 
nation we are aiding. The article fol- 
lows: 


[From th- Chicago Daily Tribune of 
August 19, 1941] 
ENGLAND SELLS Goops Here aS UNITED STATES 
Cours OvuTpuT—ALUMINUM Propucts ARE 
AMONG MetTats Sent IN 


New York, A 18—Importers here 
still are able to obtain British goods made 
in whole or in part of metal, despite the 
fact that American manufacturers already 
have been forced to curtail production in 
many similar lines. 

In some instances importers have insured 
against future shortages by smart forward 
buying in America. One such case is that 
of Alfred Dunhill of London, Inc. This Fifth 
Avenue importer of pipes, lighters, gifts, and 
a variety of smokers’ accessories for a luxury 
trade also features a line of Habana cigars 
encased in individual aluminum cartons— 
at 35 cents and up per cigar. 

Alihough American housewives were asked 
to give up pots and pans in a 20,000,000- 
pound aluminum-collection campaign, Dun- 
hill confidently expects to be selling its ex- 
clusive aluminum-carton product for at least 
2 years through stocks bought here. The 
American-made cartons are filled in Cuba. 

DELIVERIES BEING MADE 

At Dunhill’s it was said that the situation 
is becoming “very tight” on imports from 
Britain of metal cigarette cases and some 
similar accessories, but that deliveries still 
are being made. Aithough saying “We're 
afraid it can’t last much longer,” Officials 
cited only one instance of cutting down 50 
far. This is that smokers no longer are 
provided with a spare aluminum filter tube 
when they buy a Dunhill pipe. 

The absence of any slackening in the “buy 
something British” campaign to maintain 
English exports to the United States is illus- 
trated in the August buyers’ index of im- 
porters, published by the British Empire 
Chamber of Commerce in America. 

More than 250 listings are included of 
companies with stocks of British goods on 
hand, compared with less than 100 in the 
first issue last April. The 8-page gloss paper 
job with a big red V on its first page is going 
to 10,000 department-store buyers and mer- 
chandise managers, compared with the initial 
circulation of less than 5,000 copies. 

REPORT STEADY FLOW OF GOODS 


The British Chamber of Commerce report- 
ed a steady fiow of goods from Britain, with 
increased cales in the United States. It said 
Britain apparently still is allotting sufficient 
material—including metals—to permit man- 
ufacturers to supply the trade here. 

One exception is that no food listing is 
included in the index, it being explained that 
continued export of luxury foods “made a 
bad impression when so many shortages 
exist in England.” A Fifth Avenue shop, 
however, is featuring fancy tin packs of Eng- 
lish biscuits and cookies at 85 cents, $1.10, 
and up for « package. 

Spices and both India and Chinese teas, 
packaged in tin in England to keep them 
fresh, are listed in the index and are in higher 
priced stores. 

AN OUTSTANDING SUCCESS 


The chamber of commerce also noted that 
the “buy something British week” promoted 
here last month by the Committee to Aid 


— by Reciprocal Trade, was such an 

success that there is every rea- 
om to anticipate similar promotions in other 
cities throughout the United States this fall 
and winter. 

Almost no British substitution or curtail- 
ment of metals has been found by Aber- 
crombie & Fitch, exclusive sporting goods 
store, catering to the Long Island trade. 
Aside from tax questions, which have caused 
more trouble than all other matters arising 
from war conditions, its chief trouble has 
oe delays. But forward buying has fixed 

Almost 20 percent of all the store’s sales 
are British imports and no more than a 
minor reduction has occurred in shipments. 
Hilustrative of the British view, an instance 
was cited of a manufacturer who wrote there 
would be a slight further delay in obtaining 
a@ product in which aluminum normally is 
used. He said he could substitute another 
metal and make immediate delivery, but that 
he was sure his customer would prefer the 
ane additional delay to have the product 
right. 





Extension of Military Service—the Hard 
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Monday, August 18, 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM THE WASHINGTON 
DAILY NEWS 


Mr.GEARHART. Mr. Speaker, on the 
day following the passage of the bill to 


extend the period of the service of se- . 


lectees, National Guard men, and re- 
servists beyond the 12-month period of 
training fixed by existing statutes by the 
startlingly close vote of 203 for to 202 
against, there appeared in the Washing- 
ton Daily News a brief editorial which, 
because of its timely comment upon what 
will come to be regarded as an historical 
event, should, in my opinion, be spread 
upon the pages of the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

In order that that may be accom- 
plished, I include it herein, as follows: 


[From the Washington Daily News] 
THE HARD CHOICE 


The Congressmen who voted by a whisker 
to extend Army service wil] have a hard time 
explaining to the families of soldiers back in 
the home districts. 

It may be well that some of the Representa- 
tives have risked their political lives. 

They could have taken an easy way out. 
They could have voted to let the young men 
go home—and saved themselves the political 
anguish of explaining. But they knew that 
the easy thing to do was not the right thing 
to do. 

They had listened to the testimony of the 
Army’s Chief of Staff, General Marshall, that 
demobilization might prove a “national dis- 
aster.” They had heard him say that at the 
end of a year in service the men would still 
be only partly trained. They knew that if 
these partly trained men were sent home they 
would be placed in the Reserves, subject to 
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immediate call if America became involved in 
war. They knew that while our entry into 
war is not inevitable, it is possible. And 
they knew, what all military experience has 
demonstrated, that when untrained or partly 
trained men are sent into modern warfare 
they are killed off like flies. 

The Congressmen may have risked their 
political lives by voting to require the young 
men to complete their military training. 
That was far better than casting a vote which 
might have meant heedlessly risking the 
physical lives of these same young Americans. 





Taught To Think 
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HON. W. F. NORRELL 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 21, 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM THE WASHINGTON 
DAILY NEWS 


Mr. NORRELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the Washington Daily News of 
August 18, 1941: 

[From the Washington Daily News of August 
18, 1941) 
TAUGHT TO THINK 

Two freshmen on the House District Com- 
mittee, each, in fact, serving his first term in 
Congress, did a swell job for the people of 
Washington last week. They are OrEN Harris 
(Democrat, Arkansas) and SAM RUSSELL 
(Democrat, Texas). 

For several weeks a subcommittee cat- 
hauled the police department. Certain of its 
members went in with preconceived notions 
of why Washington was wallowing in a stew 
of unsolved crimes. Witnesses were sum- 
moned but not permitted freely to testify. 
With leading questions subcommittee mem- 
bers testified for them. Recommendations 
that the police rule the District with an iron 
hand resulted. 

Among the recommended changes was an 
amended habitual criminal act. When this 
measure reached the full committee it was 
harsh and inelastic. On a second conviction 
of felony the judge was required to impose 
the maximum penalty: on a third conviction 
one and a half times; and on the fourth con- 
viction, twice the maximum penalty. The 
judge was given no discretion. 

At the outset of debate it looked as if the 
bill would meet no opposition. Then Repre- 
sentative Harris spoke up quietly. He had 
been a prosecutor back home. He suggested 
mildly that if a poor man were driven by hun- 
ger to enter another’s house and steal a piece 
of bread it would be a felony. He said the 
judge, even in a second offense. should have 
discretion and not be required to send a man 
to prison for 15 years. the maximum penalty. 

Representative RussEtt, also a mild-man- 
nered debater, then spoke up. He had been 
not only a presecutor but a judge in Texas. 
He told a story to support his thesis that 
statutory penalties could be made so severe 
that juries would not convict men of minor 
felonies. 

For half an hour the two endured a verbal 
hammering by the strong-arm advocates. 
Then, one by one, beginning with Representa- 
tive Everett M. Dirksen (Republican, Illi- 














nois), committee members joined them until, 
finally, the bill was sent back to its drafts- 
men to be made not more lenient but more 
flexible for second offenders. So, on this basis, 
it has been redrafted, passed by the House, 
and awaits action in the Senate. 

The two southern Democrats, without ges- 
tures or loud words, had prevented enact- 
ment of intolerances. Of equal importance, 
they had arrested the ordinary course of its 
meetings and made the House District Com- 
mittee think. 





Philippine Affairs 
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RADIO ADDRESS OF HON. JOAQUIN M. 
ELIZALDE, RESIDENT COMMISSIONER 
FROM THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 





Mr. ELIZALDE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following radio address 
made by me over the Columbia Broad- 
casting System national hook-up on Au- 
gust 13, 1941: 

In the southwestern Pacific lie a group of 
small countries encircling the China Sea. 
Today that area is of tremendous importance 
to American policy and to the future of the 
American people. Surrender of this area to 
control by imperialistic powers, by appease- 
ment or as the result of war, would have a 
permanently crippling effect upon the efforts 
of the United States and other democracies 
to preserve a free world. Freedom of trade 
routes in every part of the world and the 
accessibility of essential raw materials for 
American industry are among the immediate 
interests at stake. 

The Philippine Islands comprise the re- 
motest American outpost in the Pacific, and 
they form the final American link to the lands 
of continental Asia, the Dutch East Indies, 
Singapore, Burma, and India. More than 
that, the Philippine~ possess the best strategic 
location of all countries bordering on the 
China Sea. It is detached from continental 
Asia, and it lies exactly at the crossroads of 
important ocean routes connecting Japan, the 
United States, China, southeastern Asia, and 
Oceania. 

Moreover, in the Philippines there are 16,- 
000,000 people who personify American cul- 
ture and American form of government in the 
Orient. 

Forty-three years ago today, on August 13, 
1898, American forces under Commodore 
Dewey, General Merritt, and General Arthur 
MacArthur, occupied Manila. Subsequently 
these troops extendec their occupation to all 
parts of the Philippines. 

They found a Christian nation, with 300 
years of Christian history and a wealth of 
western culture. They found schools and 
colleges, including the Santo Tomas Univers- 
ity, which is even older than Harvard. They 
found an abundance of tropical products, 
many not available in the United States. 
Among them were manila hemp, coconuts, 
hardwood trees, sugar, and tobacco. Since 
then, large mineral resources have been un- 
earthed, including gold, manganese, iron, 
chromite, and copper, which, incidentally, are 
particularly appreciated today. 

But, over and above this, Americans found 
& vigorous people who for many years had 
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been fighting for freedom and self-govern- 
ment. Time and again they had revolted 
against their foreign rulers. They continued 
this fight under Gen. Emilio Aguinaldo for a 
considerable time after American occupation. 

The four decades which have followed have 
been full of spiritual and material blessings 
for the Philippines. We have made astounding 
progress in every field. The years of the 
United States tutelage in our country are 
recognized by all today as a blessing to our 
people. For that reason we now revere the 
13th of August as the beginning of our asso- 
ciation with a great benefactor. 

Surely it was inevitable that in the years 
intervening there should have been some dis- 
sensions and difficulties between two progres- 
sive peoples such as yours and ours. In the 
process of development and adjustment there 
were many plans, policies, and ideals which 
had to be reconciled. This collection of dif- 
ferences in the past is now popularly referred 
to as the “Philippine problem.” 

Actually, there have been no controversies 
of importance. In the long run we have been 
able to meet each other half way. It is true, 
of course, that in the past 40 years we have 
had to adjust a great many problems. There 
was, for instance, the political matter of in- 
dependence aspirations—the desire of the Fil- 
ipinos to run their own local affairs. The 
regulation of our trades with the United 
States was another. 

Meanwhile, during this same period the Fil- 
ipinos were, passing from the conservative 
Spanish atmosphere and educational system 
to the modern American way of life. Today 
most of our leaders in government and busi- 
ness are products of the American system. 
Many of them have graduated from schools 
on the American mainland, bringing us a 
much closer understanding of America. 

In this span of years we shared with the 
United States the difficulties of the first World 
War and the unprecedented world economic 
depression which manifested itself in the 
United States and had its corresponding re- 
percussions in the Philippines. This brought 
us a realization—if realization were needed— 
that our economy was becoming more and 
more dependent upon that of the United 
States. 

Today, all of us are involved in a titanic 
world struggle to uphold freedom, liberty, 
and tolerance. This is a struggle in which 
none can stand aside. The whole world is 
in its grip, divided into two hostile camps. 
In this division we in the Philippines have 
unstintingly pledged our whole support and 
loyalty to the democratic cause proclaimed by 
the United States. 

I have the most solid conviction that un- 
less democratic ideals survive in this world 
struggle, and unless individual freedom is 
finally triumphant, there will be no possible 
life for small countries, nor place for them in 
the world of the future. 

Our own interests involved in the victory 
of democracy are twofold: 

First, to uphold the ideals which we share 
with America; and 

Second, to help make possible a world in 
which our aspirations may be realized. 

To this great task the Filipino people, un- 
der the leadership of President Manuel 
Quezon, have dedicated themselves with 


their whole spirit, their full manpower, and. 


all their resources, 

I am hopeful that the assistance which we 
can offer will now be of value to the United 
States. Militarily, we have turned over to 
the United States 140,000 of our finest young 
men, who have received their basic military 
training under the supervision of Gen. Doug- 
las MacArthur, former United States Chief 
of Staff and son of the General MacArthur 
who ied one wing of the American forces into 
Manila 43 years ago today. All our military 
facilities and preparations, carefully worked 
out by the Philippine Commonwealth in the 
past 6 years, have now been turned over to 
the newly created United States armed forces 
of the Far East. 
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The American Navy, which maintains its 
far eastern base of operations in Manila Bay, 
has also been given every assistance and 
cooperation. 

In the economic field we have submitted 
ourselves to a rigorous system of export con- 
trol which has drastically curtailed our export 
trade and imperiled a number of our in- 
dustries. 

Meanwhile the war-born shortage of ship- 
ping in the Pacific is bringing us an eco- 
nomic depression of the greatest gravity. 
Our produce will have to be stored, with 
no immediate prospect of marketing. This 
spells the blackest disaster for Philippine 
economy. And, unfortunately, no immediate 
relief appears likely in the midst of the pre- 
vailing world-wide confusion. 

From a civilian standpoint we are actively 
preparing for all eventualities. Manila has 
undergone air-raid precaution practices and 
repeated black-outs. In fact, our entire 
population is conscious of a closeness to the 
danger of war. 

Let me now refer to the Philippine inde- 
pendence movement, about which there has 
been so much misunderstanding in this 
country. This movement has often been 
misrepresented as one of ingratitude and 
unfriendliness toward the American people. 
Nothing is further from the truth. 

An easy way to understand the Philippine 
desire for independence is by analogy. The 
youth who reaches maturity and longs to 
leave the family home for a life in which 
he must depend on himself is a close parallel 
to our situation. In his father’s house the 
boy may enjoy great comfort and protection 
from want; going out into the world may be 
uncertain and fraught with terrible hard- 
ships. From the standpoint of his imme- 
diate well-being the son would be well ad- 
vised to stay close to the family table. 
Nevertheless, he is ready—even determined— 
to take all the knocks and set-backs neces- 
sary to make him finally an upstanding citi- 
zen and member of the community. 

The Filipinos are that youth. They have 
been taught by their parent country—the 
United States—-the virtue and desirability 
of freedom and self-determination. The 
Filipino people would be unworthy in their 
own minds, and certainly by the measure of 
American standards, if they did not have that 
urge toward self-government. I am sure 
that the American people understand a trait 
which is so thoroughly characteristic of the 
American himself. 

Yet this aspiration interferes in no way 
with our friendship and devotion to the 
United States; nor does it detract from our 
present desire to be of utmost service to 
America in the critical times which face us. 

All of us are preparing to meet increas- 
ingly serious and difficult problems. Hence 
it is no light undertaking when I say that 
I am proud to take advantage of this anni- 
versary of the date when the American flag 
was first raised in my country to pledge in 
the name of my countrymen complete loyalty 
and service to the objectives and ideals of 
the United States. 





National Debt—One-Way Street 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 21, 1941 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, nobody 
observed it, but this week there occurred 
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a notable event in American history, the 
day when our national debt passed the 
$50,000,000,000 mark. We are now 
spending more than $16,500 a minute. 
And if you think these figures are stag- 
gering, ponder a moment on the observa- 
tion of Price Administrator Leon Hen- 
derson. He told us last week that if we 
are to exceed Germany’s war production, 
we shall have to treble our spending. 

The one obvious and clear-cut way in 
which we might easily lop off a fair chunk 
of our expenditures, the reduction of 
nondefense items, has been simply side- 
tracked by the administration. It ob- 
viously wants no part of any -~reduced 
spending. Apart from defense items, the 
old saw attributed to Harry Hopkins still 
holds good, “We shall spend and spend, 
tax and tax, elect and elect.” 


Borough of Tyrone, Pa., Endorses 
Townsend Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 21, 1941 


RESOLUTION OF TYRONE (PA.) BOROUGH 
COUNCIL 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
members of the Borough Council of 
Tyrone, Blair County, Pa., on June 24 
passed a resolution approving the Town- 
send plan. 

Tyrone, Pa., is a typical thriving cen- 
tral Pennsylvania community, and the 
population of this community, through 
the members of their borough council, 
are of the opinion that something must 
be done to provide adequate pensions for 
the deserving senior citizens of the 
country. 


The resolution is as follows: 


BoroucH oF Tyrone, Pa., 
June 24, 1941. 

We, the undersigned members of the Bor- 
ough Council of Tyrone, Blair County, Pa., 
believe something must be done to provide 
adequate pensions for our deserving senior 
citizens, and at our regular meeting have 
adopted this resolution: 

“Whereas the members here assembled en- 
dorse the Townsend movement as being both 
patriotic and economic; and 

“Whereas the Townsend plan will restore a 
purchasing power in the hands of the 42,- 
000,000 people that this administration claim 
are undernourished and give employment to 
six and one-half millions of people that are 
unable to secure a position so far in this 
rearmament program; and 

“Whereas it will act as a cushion toward 
warding off any further man-made depres- 
sions in the United States of America: Now, 
therefore. be it 

“Resolved, That we most respectfully urge 
upon Congress of the United States of Amer- 
ica to consider the basic principles of the 
Townsend bill (H. R. 1036) now in com- 
mittee; and be it further 

“Resolved, That one copy of this resolution 
be forwarded to each of the following: The 
President of the United States, Frankiin D. 


Roosevelt; the Honorable Robert L. Doughton, 
chairman of the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee; the Honorable James E. Van Zandt, 


Congressman.” 4 
RAYMOND A. HAGERMAN, 
Burgess of Tyrone Borough. 


Attested: 
J. H. HARKLERODE, 
Secretary, Tyrone Borough Council. 


James W. Cole 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. SIDNEY CAMP 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, Augusi 21, 1941 


Mr.CAMP. Mr. Speaker, in the death 
on Sunday last of James W. Cole, Deputy 
Second Assistant Postmaster General, all 
of us, Democrats and Republicans, have 
sustained the loss of one of our best 
friends, and the country has lost one of 
its most loyal and faithful servants. 

His career of 43 years in the Postal 
Service of the United States is a model 
of distinguished service and devotion to 
duty. 

He believed in working, and his ex- 
ample in the Department where he spent 
his life is most outstanding. Born in 
my own home county of Coweta, in the 
State of Georgia, on a modest farm, he 
struggled until he qualified himself for a 
job in the Railway Mail Service, from 
which position he arose to one of the 
most important desks in the Post Office 
Department. He knew human nature 
perhaps better than any man I have ever 
known, which accounts for his eminent 
success as a post-office inspector. To him 
were assigned many of the most difficult 
cases, including the one involving theft 
of mail from the late ship Leviathan, and 
it was only after Jim Cole took hold of 
that case that it was solved. He con- 
cealed himself in that great vessel until 
he found who was stealing the securities 
from the mails to Europe. His career is 
well summed up in the following editorial 
from the Atlanta Constitution of August 
19, 1941: 

[From the Atlanta (Ga.) Constitution of 
August 19, 1941] 
JAMES W. COLE 

One of the most efficient departments of 
the United States Government lost one of its 
soundest thinkers and workers in the death 
Sunday of James W. Cole, the Deputy Second 
Assistant Postmaster General, who came out 
of the rural regions of Coweta County to win 
recognition in Washington. 

Critics here and there delight in leveling 
their guns at various departments of the Fed- 
eral Government, but all citizens speak re- 
spectfully of the operations of the Post Office 
Department and its thousands of employees. 
This is particularly amazing because, of all 
Federal departments, the Post Office Depart- 
ment alone handles a difficult, personal job 
every day for most of the citizens of the 
United States. The average citizen merely 
hears about the work of the other depart- 
ments; he sees for himself what the Post Of- 
fice Department is doing. 

In this field of skilled organization, James 
W. Cole rose from a job as railway mail clerk 
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between New Orleans and Atlanta, 43 years 
ago, to a desk in Washington, where he has 
been for 5 years handling some of the most 
difficult problems of the Department for the 
Nation. He has spent a number of years in 
Atlanta as chief inspector of the Atlanta and 
Chattanooga divisions. He had handled in- 
volved assignments in Cuba, South America, 
and Europe. Two years ago he headed a 
deputation of postal officials from this coun- 
try at a conference of postal representatives 
of Pan America. 

“Jim” Cole won recognition for his sound 
judgment and his deep-rooted loyalty to his 
job. One of the best-posted men in the 
Postal Service, he moved quietly upward 

his every-day exercise of those reli- 
able traits that made him the leaning post of 
those around him. 


St. Lawrence Seaway Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE D. O'BRIEN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 21, 1941 


EXCERPTS FROM A LETTER TO HON. LOUIS 
C. RABAUT, OF MICHIGAN, FROM A. C. 
CARTON 


Mr. O’BRIEN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave granted to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the 
following excerpts from a letter ad- 
dressed to the Honorable Louis C. Ra- 
BAUT from Mr. A. C. Carton, chairman 
of the Michigan Great Lakes Tidewater 
Commission: 

MIcHIGAN GREAT LAKES 
TIDEWATER COMMISSION, 
August 14, 1941. 
Hon. Louis RaBavt, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Ranaut: As chairman of the 
Michigan Great Lakes Tidewater Commission, 
I want to congratulate you for the contribu- 
tion which you have made to the deep-water- 
way connection between the Atlantic Ocean 
and the Great Lakes through the little pub- 
lication entitled “Pertinent Questions and 
Answers Concerning the St. Lawrence Seaway 
and Power Project.” 

In view of the statements made by the op- 
ponents of this project, it was not strange 
that a great many matters pertaining io 
this proposed improvement should be some- 
what mystifying to the average individual, 
but your publication answers clearly and un- 
equivocally practically every adverse criti- 
cism made by the opponents of the seaway. 

* a7 * * + 

Other countries and other localities have 
battled long and contributed much to ob- 
tain deep-waterway connections with oceans 
so that they would not be handicapped with 
an uneconomic transportation system, but 
a portion of our people seems to have lost 
sight of the great importance of an adequate 
transportation lane, and have even joined 
with the selfish interests in an effort to delay, 
if not completely prevent, the improvement 
of the St. Lawrence River so that ocean-going 
boats can reach the heart of this great 
country of ours. 

* + * * + 

A cheaper transportation system has always 
been looked upon as an advantage to the 
producer, because what the producer gets is 








the market price less the handling charges 
and the transportation costs of getting his 
goods to that market. A statement that the 

would not berefit by a cheaper 
transportation cost is silly in the extreme, 
and even ihe men who make such statements 
know better. 

Cheap transportation from the head of the 
Great Lakes down has made the Northwest 
and West possible, and has developed the 
agricultural resources and the mining indus- 
try as nothing else could have done 

The Great Lakes and connecting waters 
have 4,500 miles cf shore line, and Michigan 
alone has 1,624 miles of shore line and from 
30 to 50 harbors that would become ocean 

orts. 

. I think there is one thing that has been 
somewhat overlooked, althcugh { emphasized 
this in my statement to the Rivers and Har- 
bors Committee, and that is after this war is 
over we are going to live in a highly competi- 
tive marketing world, and the 40,000,000 peo- 
ple in the interior of this United States should 
be given ail of the advantages from a trans- 
portation standpoint that naturally belong to 
them. 

Another point which I emphasized was the 
fact that the Michigan farmers have had to 
attune the’r agricultural program to the local 
needs of our country. One-third of the 
Michigan farmers’ income is from dairy prod- 
ucts, 10 percent from the poultry, industry, 
and about the same percent from the produc- 
tion of small fruits. In addition, we are be- 
coming a great truck-crop State and are going 
to continue along that line until we are the 
leader amc ng all of our sister States. 

With the improvement of the St Lawrence 
River it ic reasonable to expect that ship- 
building and other industries of all kinds will 
find a place along the shores of these Great 
Lakes on account of their remoteness from 
damage in case of war. 

We have in the heart of this great country 
the iron, the copper, the limestone, and easy 
access to the coal; ‘and, above all, we have a 
food supply that could adequately take care 
of 100,000,000 industrial workers that might 
gather on the shores of these Great Lakes. 
The men who work in the shipyards, the fac- 
tories, the quarries, and the mines would fur- 
nish a market for the produce of the fields, 
the herds, the orchards, and the vineyards of 
this great agricultural section. 

I have no desire to go into the matter of 
national defense and the contribution which 
this proposed power and transportation de- 
velopment would make to the security of our 
country any more than to say that any man 
of ordinary intelligence, such as I hope I pos- 
sess, should appreciate the fact that a pro- 
tected deep-water lane 2,000 miles long from 
the Atlantic seaboard to the heart of the 
Middle West, the granary and the workshop 
of the world, would add to the welfare of our 
people; neither would I be presumptuous 
enough to discuss the value of the power de- 
velopment to our national defense, and the 
contribution which it would make to the 
economic advancement of our people after the 
World War is over. 

There is so much reliable information avail- 
able for all those who care to have it, in re- 
gard to the cost and need for this power de- 
velopment, that the advantages which would 
accrue can properly be left to those who are in 
@ position to speak intelligently in regard to 
its importance and necessity. Suffice for me 
to say that we all should know that cheap and 
abundant power is necessary in the produc- 
tion of aluminum for our planes and for 
power to manufacture tanks, guns, and a 
hundred other instruments. 

. * - * * 


Please accept my congratulations for the 
splendid work which you have done in con- 
nection with this proposed improvement, and 
rest assured that when this deep-water lane 
is completed, and the flags of all nations are 
flying from the mastheads of ships plying our 
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Great Lakes and connecting waters, the men 
and women who represent the true spirit of 
Michigan will arise and call you blessed. 
Very respectfully yours, 
A. C. CarTon, 
Chairman, the Michigan-Great 
Lakes Tidewater Commission. . 





Churchill-Roosevelt Alliance Means War 
for the United States 
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HON. GEORGE HOLDEN TINKHAM 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Thursday, August 21, 1941 
ARTICLE FROM THE NEW YORK TIMES 


Mr. TINKHAM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
=. the New York Times of August 21, 
941: 


{From the New York Times of August 
21, 1941} 

EicHt Pornts DeEcriep AT PraceE RaLty— 
PLEDGE TO Destroy Nazi-ism Means War, 
Dr. MacCracken TELLS AMERICA First 
GrRouUP 


Dr. Henry Noble MacCracken, president of 
Vassar College, told an America First Com- 
mittee rally at Carnegie Hall last night that 
if America really committed itself to the de- 
struction of Nazi tyranny, as pledged by 
President Roosevelt and Prime Minister 
Churchill, it meant war for us. 

“We cannot destroy it by diplomacy, or 
just by aid to Britain; no amount of aid 
can do that,” he declared. 

Dr. MacCracken envisaged the consequences 
of such a war, and came to the conclusion 
that even if we won we would lose more 
than we gained. He spoke on the same pro- 
gram as former Governor Philip F. La Fol- 
lette, of Wisconsin; Michael Strange, author; 
and John T. Flynn, who presided. 


FIVE HUNDRED POLICEMEN ON DUTY 


A capacity crowd of 3,000 inside the hall 
repeatedly booed references to Winston 
Churchill, aid to Britain, and leading inter- 
ventionists here. An overflow crowd, esti- 
mated by the police at 1,500, listened through 
loudspeakers on Fifty-sixth Street. Elaborate 
police arrangements, with 500 men on duty 
around the hall and inside, ruled out even 
minor disorders. The Fight for Freedom 
Committee was permitted to distribute 
handbills outside the hall without inter- 
ference. 

Mr, Flynn characterized the Council for 
Democracy rally in Madison Square Garden 
on Tuesday night as a “Communist meeting 
addressed by a Justice of the United States 
Supreme Court and an admiral in the United 
States Navy.” 

Apparently referring to Rear Admiral Rich- 
ard E. Byrd, who spoke there, he said: 
“They’ve been looking for a hero, preferably 
a flier, and they got one, a trans-Atlantic flier 
who fell into the ocean.” 

Former Governor La Follette declared that 
“The Tory government in England, always 
opposed to our interests,” was still really in 
control, despite cabinet shifts; Ernest Bevin 
and Morrison are functioning there like Sid- 
ney Hillman, a front for Stettinius and 
Knudsen. 
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“If you really want to knock the props out 
from under Hitler and Stalin,” he continued, 
“the best way to do it is to put on a living 
example here to show that Hitler's challenge 
of either dictatorship or starvation for the 
people is a lie; let us take off our coats and 
work and show that men can be free and still 
have economic security.” 

DR. MAC CRACKEN’S VIEWS 

Dr. MacCracken, in discussing obstruction- 
ism, declared that “the real obstructionists” 
were “those who want to block the true road 
and want to force us off the road into a 
detour by way of Suez, Singapore, and Viadi- 
vostok before we get back again to the true 
read, which is the American road, the Wash- 
ington-Jefferson road, of honest friendship 
with all nations—entangling alliances with 
none.” 

“Why quit our own to stand on foreign 
shores?” he asked. “That is the American 
question. Washington asked that question 
a long time ago, and we ask it now.” 

The eight-point program announced by 
President Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill, Dr. 
MacCracken called a treaty, adding that since 
President Roosevelt had no power to sign any 
such treaty it must be regarded as a Churchill 
treaty. He said it represented wishful think- 
ing for world improvement, and continued: 

“But the commitment to the final destruc- 
tion of Nazi tyranny and permanent dis- 
armament of all aggressor nations in the fu- 
ture, as well as the respect for existing obli- 
gations, which are all mentioned in the treaty, 
what about these? Are we to be committed 
to these aims by accepting the idealism of the 
other aims? 

“Are we to be so completely committed to 
the integrity of the British Empire by scram- 
bling our Wilsonian idealism with that in- 
tegrity so completely that it can never be 
unscrambled again? That is the real ques- 
tion before all American citizens. That is 
what gives us pause as we contemplate the 
treaty of the sea in its entirety. 

A PLEA AGAINST WAR 

“If we really were to commit ourselves to 
the final destruction of Nazi tyranny, that 
certainly would be war. We cannot destroy it 
by diplomacy, or just by aid to Britain. No 
amount of aid can do that. On that point 
both the war party and the peace party in the 
United States are agreed. The war party in- 
sists that we must make war, and make it 
now, in order to crush Germany. The peace 
party has no hope of crushing the Nazi rule 
at this time. It looks for democratic regen- 
eration of Europe from within after the fury 
of war shall have spent itself. 

“But if we go to war now, what kind of war 
would it be? About that question the war 
party has left us in no doubt. Three hundred 
billions of dollars, 10,000,000 men under arms, 
100,000 airplanes, thousands of ships, and an 
equipment so vast that we could not make it 
before 1945. But that is the least of the cost. 
It will cost millions of American lives; the 
total starvation of Europe so far as blockade 
can accomplish it, with no doubt 40,900,000 
deaths from starvation; the total destruction 
of European cities by bombing; the exhaus- 
tion of world resources in oil and metals to 
accomplish this. 

“And in the meantime, what of us? How 
much democracy will be left in these United 
States when for 5 years we have, like Ger- 
many, become a militarized state? How much 
credit, how much financial stability, how 
much private enterprise will be left? How 
much freedom of trade unions to bargain with 
employers? How much freedom of our busi- 
ness to sell to the American public? How 
many ships and railroads and utilities and 
banks and factories will be left in private 
hands? These are questions that must be 
answered before our Senate sanctions this 
treaty of the sea by its two-thirds vote. De- 
mocracy and total war seem to us to be 
incompatible terms. 
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THE QUESTION OF VICTORY 

“Can we win such a war? Is it disloyal to 
ask such a question? We do not doubt the 
courage of our soldiers, of their tactical skill. 
But many of us do question the Army organi- 
zation, the genius of our General Staff, the 
composition of the personnel of our senior 
Officers. 

“We question the nature of our equipment, 
our ability to land in Europe, to maintain 
supplies both to Britain and to such an Army 
at the same time that our Navy is fighting a 
two-ocean war. We question also the ability 
to sustain the morale of our people in a war 
that is to be fought in the East Indies, in 
Egypt, in Morocco, and Iran, as well as in 
Europe. 

“We do not know of any authoritative 
military man who has told us how Germany 
can land in America, or how we can conquer 
Europe and Asia. Can a military equipment, 
which is admittedly built to match Ger- 
many’s, overtake and destroy that of which it 
is an imitation? We are not mere defeatists. 
We believe that perhaps it can. But we must 
ask the question and are entitled to an 
answer. 

“If we can win such a war, is it well that we 
should win it? We had a President once who 
prayed for peace without victory. I confess 
myself to be of Wilson’s mind. For I do not 
see how such a victory could leave us with 
any idealism to carry out the points of the sea 
treaty. Instead we should be an empire, 
either a part of the British Empire, as some 
would have us be, or an American world 
empire, the old independent United States 
forever gone. We should have garrisons in 
Germany, Japan, and Italy, commissars of 
raw materials all over the world imposing an 
Anglo-American peace on the world, with 
one indispensable condition as its basis, the 
integrity of the British Empire. 

“The imperialistic temptation to be lord 
of all the kingdoms of the earth is the great- 
est of all temptations to a rich and powerful 
democracy. We know what happened to 
Athens when she maintained such a peace; 
what happened to Rome when she went the 
imperialistic way; and what a dilemma now 
confronts Britain as she tries to develop de- 
mocracy at home and empire abroad. You 
cannot evade that issue. Democracy and em- 
pire are incompatible terms. What our 
country needs is not empire abroad, but a 
new birth of freedom at home if government 
by the people is not to perish from the earth.” 

NEWSPAPERS ARE ASSAILED 


Both Mr. La Follette and Mr. Flynn devoted 
a good part of their addresses to attacking 
the New York Times and the New York 
Herald Tribune as the principal interven- 
tionist organs in the country. Mr. La Follette 
declared that Hanson W. Baldwin, the Times 
military expert, believed that if the United 
States stayed out of the war it would be the 
most powerful Nation in the world and abso- 
lute mistress of the seas at the end of the 
war. 

“Times editorial page, see your own mili- 
tary correspondent,” Mr. La Follette shouted. 

Mr. Flynn declared, while ushers took up 
a collection from the audience, that both 
the Times and the Herald Tribune had ex- 
pressed great curiosity as to where the Amer- 
ica First Committee funds came from and 
added that they came mostly in small con- 
tributions. There were, however, at least 
a dozen prowar committees whose source 
of income might be investigated, he said, 
adding: 

“I challenge the New York Times and the 
New York Herald Tribune and the Fight for 
Freedom Committee to go down to Wash- 
ington with me and demand an investigation 
of all the groups—prowar and antiwar. The 
80 percent of the people in this country who 
oppose war are entitled to know who wants 
to get us in, and who wants to keep us out.” 

Mr. Flynn said his group had 35,000 con- 
tributors in New York City alone and that 


the number was growing rapidly. The col- 
lection taken last night included five $100 
notes and hundreds of smaller contributions. 
The exact total was not announced. 





The Bloody Jigsaw Puzzle That the War 
Crowd Seeks to Sell 
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Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, an old 
copy-book axiom has it, “Be sure you are 
right—then make full speed ahead.” 
That is good advice. But in these days 
when even the best-informed in Wash- 
ington have so few facts with which to 
be sure they are right, it is always pos- 
sible that full speed ahead might take us 
most rapidly in the worst possible direc- 
tion. Wise direction is of even more im- 
portance than speedy action in getting 
to the place where a person wants to go 
in the shortest time. 

For example, even the reports reaching 
our military staff these days make little 
sense out of the confusion in the Russo- 
German war in which both sides censor 
so fully and claim so freely that one side 
would long ago have completely wiped 
out the other if the reports of either were 
altogether accurate. Unless a decision is 
reached on that front in the near future 
there is a grave danger that each side 
will have claimed more casualties for the 
other than full strength of the respective 
armies. 

CONFUSING ACTION WITH DIRECTION 

For a more specific test of the diffi- 
culty of determining direction before 
calling for action these days, try this 
one on your own stationery. Now, while 
censorship so effectively cloaks Japan, 
try writing a logical description which 
will at least satisfy your own sense of 
logic of American policy toward such 
countries as France, Finland, Russia, 
and Japan. Solving jigsaw puzzles be- 
comes child’s play compared with the job 
of weaving together such facts as the 
following in defining the logic of Ameri- 
can attitudes. David Lasser is cut off 
the Federal pay roll by a congressional 
roll call because he is charged with help- 
ing Russia while being paid $4,800 per 
year of taxpayers’ money as a Federal 
official, But Stalin is offered millions of 
dollars of taxpayers’ money at the same 
time for use in helping Russia. If the 
part is bad, how can the whole be good? 
And if all of us are to help Russia by 
paying higher taxes to supply her with 
encouragement and armaments, why 
crack down on David Lasser for his indi- 
vidual crusade; to say nothing of Earl 
Browder, former head of the Communist 
Party in America, who now languishes 
in a Federal penitentiary for trying to 
do 12 months ago what has become a 
popular project now? 
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And, while we ponder about that, poor, 
little, honest Finland, oldest democracy 
in Europe and only foreign state to pay 
her war debts, finds herself now denied 
either credit or supplies in this country 
as she struggles to rid her territories of 
Russia, while we actually help enemy 
Russia hurt friend Finland, whereas we 
already admire Finland and abominate 
Stalin with the same repugnance that 
we feel toward Hitler and Mussolini. 

THE PUZZLE GROWS MORE PERPLEXING 


But the puzzle grows more perplexing 
as we switch from consideration of “dic- 
tatorial” Finland and “democratic” Rus- 
sia to the problems presented by France, 
China, and Japan. About a year ago we 
were supplying airplanes and armaments 
to France to help her defeat Hitler whom 
we all abhor, and, until a few days ago, we 
were supplying aviation gasoline and 
other war materials to Japan to help her 
whip China whom we all admire. But 
we alsc loan millions of dollars to China 
and lend-lease her both planes and pilots 
to help her defeat the Japan which we 
in turn have helped. Confounding our 
complexity, we find ourselves now aiding 
those who would hinder the French 
whom we have previously helped, while 
the French whom we sought to help 
seem to be helping Germany whom we 
seek to hinder and to be aiding Japan 
whom we seek to both help and hinder. 

Out of such a confusion of pronouns 
and policies, America struggles to bring 
the four freedoms to a warring world 
which does not want them by not fighting 
a war for which we have already spent 
over $50,000,000,000 getting ready to fight. 
And as one cynic said yesterday, “If we 
do succeed in imposing the four freedoms 
on Russia it will simply mean that the 
hammer and sickle will fly over more 
liberty than the stars and stripes because 
that will give Russia five freedoms, since 
they already have free love over there.” 

WHERE THE WAR CROWD WOULD HAVE LED US 


One sometimes wonders what would 
now be the status of America had we fol- 
lowed the impatient urgings of the war 
crowd in this country who have been 
calling for “action now” almost from the 
very beginning of this war. When Rus- 
sia was invading Finland the war crowd 
was urging the United States to send our 
ships, sell our planes, loan our resources, 
and deploy our fighting men to help the 
Finns beat back the communistic aggres- 
sors. Today, the same war crowd urges 
the United States to take the same steps 
and make the same sacrifices to help the 
Russians beat the Finns. Apparently if 
the interventionists had imposed their 
policies upon this country they would 
now have our armies standing up to their 
arm pits in the mud of some Russian bog, 
midway between Helsinki and Moscow, 
shooting in both directions with first one 
volley poured into the manpower of Fin- 
land to protect the democracy of Rus- 
sia, sic, and next a volley fired into the 
armies of Russia to protect the democ- 
racy of Finland. Fighting on both sides 
of such a war might be quite a job for 
even Uncle Sam to undertake, 

The war crowd has shown more en- 
thusiasm for pushing us into war on 
other fronts as well than it has exacti- 
tude in determining whom we should 








fight and for what cause. We now have 
a hundred American fighting planes on 


the French island of Martinique. They. 


were sent there because interventionists 
had argued that Uncle Sam should help 
the French help the British. 

Today, however, the same crowd is urg- 
ing that this country get all the way into 
a war to help the British defeat the 
French who are to all intents and pur- 
poses aiding and abetting Hitler. Had 
we followed the impatient advice of those 
who always cry for war, our A. E. F. 
might have had to fight from rafts in the 
English Channel with guns trained on 
both coasts and alternating broadsides 
fired first toward England to “help the 
French” and then toward France to “help 
the British.” 

INTO ALL THE WARS—BOTH SIDES OF HALF OF 
THEM 

Constantly changing events in Europe, 
Africa, and Asia indicate that had we fol- 
lowed the careless and confusing advice 
of the crowd now asking for war they 
would by this time have had our Amer- 
ican fighting men involved in all the wars 
in the world, and we would have been 
fighting on both sides of about half of 
them. Obviously, either the early or the 
present advice of the war crowd was very, 
very bad advice for America to follow. 
And it seems just possible that both the 
early and the present advice of those who 
want us to mix up in the shooting and the 
killing overseas is much more impetuous 
than it is intelligent. 

All of which is not intended to accuse 
anybody of anything nor to criticize any 
of my countrymen. It simply is recorded 
here to emphasize the difficulties of the 
situation and to point out to those who 
simply cry for action now how hard it 
is to be sure one is right these days. 
There is real significance for Uncle Sam 
today in the philosophy of the ancient 
Chinese proverb which says “Wise man 
make haste slowly when walking in a 
circle.” 

Maybe we Americans should determine 
carefully and completely which way and 
why before demanding full speed ahead. 





Still Wanted—A National Labor Policy 
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Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, after 8 
years ana more than 8,000 decisions, the 
national labor policy of the present ad- 
ministration remains as obscure as it was 
before 1933. Last week more than 1,500,- 
000 man-hours of labor were lost because 
of strikes. The construction of ships 
valued at almcst $500,000,000 was de- 
layed. Tank factories, aircraft-engine 
production, gun manufacture, ammuni- 
tion turn-out—every one of these highly 
important elements of our national-de- 
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fense program stopped at least momen- 
tarily because of disputes. 

For at least 2 years it has been ap- 
parent that something must be done to 
see to it that production of essential 
equipment for our armed forces con- 
tinues, no matter what may be the nature 
of labor disputes in any plant. What 
point there may be to a defense program 
which operated at the whim of either 
labor or management no one has yet been 
able to discover. 

A national labor policy is still in the 
making, we are told. It has been in the 
making for a long time. While it is being 
formed, our Army is drilling with brooms. 





Why I Voted for the Service-Extension 
Bill 
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Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, my rea- 
sons for voting in favor of the service- 
extension bill are as follows: 

First. Because it will release all mar- 
ried men whose wives are not employed 
from active training and service under 
the Selective Training and Service Act 
of 1940; 

Second. Because it will release all 
those who have attained on or before 
July 1, 1941, their twenty-eighth birth- 
day; 

Third. Because it will release from 
military service those persons or those 
whose families would suffer undue hard- 
ship if retained on active duty; 

Fourth. Because I feel it will not be 
necessary for trainees to be in service for 
the additional 18 months and most of 
whom will be released long before, in 
corroboration of which in the recent an- 
nouncement that over 200,000 draftees 
will be released before Christmas 1941; 

Fifth. Because the American Legion 
has advocated preparedness and military 
training and, in this instance, the ex- 
tension of time of service for those in our 
armed forces; 

Sixth. Because the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and all other labor organ- 
izations have urged defense, prepared- 
ness and training; 

Seventh. Because I am interested in 
the future safety and well-being of 
America, its democratic institutions and 
its people; and 

Eighth. Because I would rather have 
my country prepared to fight and not 
fight, than to be forced to fight without 
being prepared. 

The war is moving closer and closer 
to us. And we are in danger not alone 
from military attack but also in peril on 
the economic front which endangers our 
freedom and our American standard of 
living. 

In 1920 I strongly advocated our en- 
trance into the League of Nations in the 
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hope that our participation therein would 
be a vast force for good in the ending of 
all wars. In brief, my whole life until 
1938 had been motivated by a deadly 
antipathy to everything which smacked 
of militarism. 

In March 1938, however, on the basis 
of knowledge and information that I had 
obtained, I stated on the floor of the 
House: 

Hitler is ready to take Czechoslovakia, the 
Polish Corridor, Poland, Rumania, and other 
small adjacent countries. Due to the divi- 
sion in France he may be able to defeat and 
crush that country, to take the Ukraine, and 
by then may be strong enough to defeat and 
dismember Great Britain, to move on South 
America, and to take Canada, with the result 
that we may have Mr. Hitler right at our door. 


At that time I was attacked by the 
Nazi-Fascist appeasers, but, unfortu- 
nately, all came to pass, and more. Two 
years ago I pointed out that millions of 
dollars were being expended by Hitler 
propagandists in our country, as well as 
in Central and South America, in an 
effort to bring discord and disunity—the 
same pattern of action he had practiced 
and accomplished in 14 other countries 
whose freedom and liberty Hitler crushed. 
According to the pan-German method, 
a country is first divided against itself, 
its powers of resistance thus broken, 
after which panic is spread in the civilian 
population by means of bombing and 
machine gunning from the air, thereby 
rendering conquest easy, with a Quisling 
or Laval on hand ready to collaborate. 
We have had plenty of evidence of this 
insidious type of invasion. 

It is to be regretted that some of our 
citizens do not realize the actual danger 
confronting them and are being misled 
by the tricky Nazi-Fascist propaganda. 
I have been combating this propaganda 
and the Hitler false charge that a de- 
mocracy cannot function and must be 
destroyed. 


I appreciate and realize that a ma- 
jority of our people are opposed to war. 
SoamI. So is President Roosevelt. And 
it is for the reason that I am opposed 
to war that I feel we must prepare and 
demonstrate our readiness to defend our 
country and the principles near and dear 
to us. By building up a strong defense, 
I feel that Hitler, Mussolini, and the 
Japanese war lords will hesitate to carry 
out their threats against us. 

I have voted to give all possible aid 
short of war to Great Britain. I have 
stated on the floor of the House many 
times that I am opposed to sending a 
single one of our boys to foreign lands, 
as the Roosevelt and New Deal enemies 
within both the Democratic and Repub- 
lican Parties have been charging our 
President of planning. By the aid we 
are giving Great Britain it may be pos- 
sible to stop Hitler’s grandiose dream of 
controlling not only the continents of 
Europe and Africa but also Central 
America, South America, and, eventually, 
our own country. 

When Russia was attacked, as I proph- 
esied, I felt that we should, in order to 
reduce our danger from Hitlerism, aid 
not only Great Britain but aiso Russia 
by selling her needed supplies which we 
Possess to enable her to defend not only 
herself, her land, and her homes, but also 
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to aid Great Britain and, indirectly, our 
country. 

Unfortunately, no cne can foretell 
today whether or how long Great 
Britain and Russia can withstand Hit- 
ler’s combined forces, consisting of the 
Axis Powers, reenforced by France, Bul- 
garia, Rumania, Hungary, and Finland, 
and further strengthened by the millions 
of subjugated peoples whom he has en- 
slaved in the producticn of his imple- 
ments of war. Today’s newspaper head- 
lines reveal that Nikolaiev, Russia’s great 
Black Sea naval base, and Krivoi Rog; 
iron-ore center, have fallen; that Hitler’s 
forces are about to take Leningrad and 
Odessa; that they have advanced hun- 
dreds of miles into the Ukraine; that 
most of Russia’s tanks and air force have 
been destroyed; that the Japanese war 
machine is waiting to attack Viadivos- 
tok. With France’s cooperation with 
Hitler and the close proximity of the 
French possession of Dakar to Brazil, we 
are in danger of attack from both the 
north and the south. 

To creat prejudice the unscrupulous 
Nazi-Fascist propagandists and appeas- 
ers are now assailing Russia in an effort 
to make us forget the Nazi atrocities 
against religious leaders who have been 
imprisoned or thrown into concentration 
camps. In short, the Nazi-Fascist prop- 
agandists are devoting themselves in 
attacks upon Russia for causes that the 
Nazis themselves are trebly guilty of. 
But they cannot blind many of the Amer- 
ican people to the fact that Hitler has 
been guilty of religious persecution and 
atrocities, where, on the other hand, 
Russia, months ago, granted and guar- 
anteed freedom of religious worship. 
In this connection let us read what Mr. 
Justice Murphy of the United States 
Supreme Court has to say as to this 
situation. I quote from an editorial 
eppearing in today’s issue of the Wash- 
ington Post. It reads, in part: 


PROPAGANDA AND FACT 


Fortunately, the great majority of Ameri- 
Cans are well aware of the realities of the 
situation. While regarding communism 
with the same abhorrence as nazi-ism, they 
recognize, as Associate Justice Frank Murphy, 
of the United States Supreme Court, pointed 
out in an address to the Knights of Colum- 
bus meeting in Atlantic City Tuesday, that 
nazi-ism constitutes “by far the greater 
menace to free nations and free institutions.” 

Mr. Justice Murphy made it very clear how 
utterly fraudulent are the Nazi claims that 
the war on Russia isacrusade. For, from the 
very beginning, Hitler and his cohorts have 
proved themselves enemies of religion. Jews, 
Protestants, and Catholics have been merci- 
lessly persecuted. Speaking as a Catholic to 
Catholics, Mr. Justice Murphy reminded his 
listeners that Nazi treatment of the Catholic 
Church in Germany is “a picture of sys- 
tematic and sustained endeavor to drive a 
wedge between the Catholics of Germany and 
their traditional faith.” “It is a picture,” 
he said, “of the closing of churches, monas- 
teries, convents, and schools on invented 
accusations and flimsy pretexts; of the regi- 
mentation of Catholic youth and the aboli- 
tion of their youth organizations; of the 
elimination of Catholic-action societies and 
publishing houses, the surveillance and 
supervision of priests, and the destruction of 
business establishments through boycotts 


and blacklists. It is a picture of stealthy 
and demoralizing persecution.” 


In yesterday's Washington Times-Her- 
ald, under the column Voice of the Peo- 
ple, I read a most effective answer to the 
Nazi appeasers. This article, written by 
E. F. Strand and headed “Roosevelt Can 
Stop the War if He Wants to,” reads as 
follows: 

The President could stop the war if he 
were a traitor to the principles of freedom 
and international decency—causes which it 
has taken the race thousands of years to 
place in constitutions and international law. 

In light of what Hitler has repeatedly de- 
clared in his interviews and speeches and 
Mein Kampf with respect to the democracies, 
it is rank stupidity to think of a negotiated 
peace with the Axis Powers now or at any 
time. 

This war must be fought to but one con- 
clusion, and without compromise—the vic- 
tory of the democracies—no matter the cost. 
Better for the race to go forward from where 
it is to higher levels of democracy than to 
experience a black-out only to ultimately 
resume the bloody climb up again to the 
present social and political levels. 


I read with satisfaction another news 
item in yesterday's paper, which quoted 
extracts from a radio address given by 
Col. Robert McCormick, publisher of the 
Chicago Tribune, who opposed the serv- 
ice-extension bill and who assailed those 
who had the courage to vote for the ex- 
tension to give our boys the proper train- 
ing. The news release follows: 

Col. Robert R. McCormick said in a speech 
prepared for broadcast over the Mutual 
Broadcasting System that German private 
soldiers have had “vastly more instruction 
than our Regular soldiers, than our National 
Guard officers, than our Reserve officers.” 

Terming it “the most momentous state- 
ment of my life,” McCormick asserted: 

“With all the billions we are spending on 
armament, we have not yet begun a system 
of training which would allow our boys to 
stand up for a day against these educated 
German soldiers.” 

“The valor of our soldiers has been shown 
in every war and on every field. But valor 
without military education means only 
suicide.” 


Mr. McCormick’s statement shows very 
forcefully and clearly the dire necessity 
of an extension of training for our boys, 
for which I voted, and I congratulate 
Colonel McCormick upon coming to the 
conclusion that training is vital and 
necessary and upon making the fact 
plainly clear that sufficient training must 
be given to those who may be called 
upon—though I pray God they may not— 
to defend with their lives the most sacred 
and precious possessions we possess— 
our freedom and liberty. 

I fully appreciate that no mother and 
father desires their boy to go to-war, but 
I do know and I am satisfied that 99 per- 
cent of the American people value the 
freedom and liberty which this country 
affords them, and I know that they are 
willing and ready to defend it at any cost. 

I regret that most of the communica- 
tions I have received which contained 
sentiments opposed to my vote on this 
bill were signed by German-Americans, 
but I do know that they did not repre- 
sent the 98 percent of old-line German- 
Americans who appreciate the freedom 
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and liberty which they and their children 
enjoy. I am sure that these communica- 
tions came from those who were per- 
mitted to enter our country within the 
last few years, in whom the 
Nazi ideology has been inculcated, who 
became members of the bund and other 
Fascist and Nazi organizations, and who 
are guilty of unwarranted and unjustified 
subversive activities. Such activities 
would not be tolerated for an instant in 
the Nazi-controlled countries; and per- 
sons carrying on such activities, if ap- 
prehended, would be thrown into con- - 
centration camps and subjected to all 
the inhuman tortures and punishment, 
and even death, as only the Gestapo can 
inflict. Just today I noted in the press 
an article in which the writer reports 


that the death penalty is decreed for 


those persons who criticize the Nazis. 
The headline and article reads: 
DEATH PENALTY DECREED FOR CRITICIZING NAZIS 
“Anyone speaking against Germany will 
be hanged,” says an order issued by the 
gauleiter of Alsace-Lorraine. The order also 
states that “anyone who speaks French, al- 
though he knows the German tongue, will 
be arrested and punished by 1 year in a con- 
centration camp.” 


This same order is also in force in Po- 
land, Holland, Czechoslovakia, Yugo- 
slavia, and other subjugated countries, 
and should bring home to the American 
people the cruel, inhuman, and un- 
Christian treatment to which the unfor- 
tunate peoples of those countries are 
ome under Nazi rule and domina- 

n. 

Mr. Speaker, in contrast to the world- 
wide prevailing conditions, no one can 
justly deny that this is the freest and 
best country in the world and one which 
deserves to be defended and will be de- 
fended against any anc all enemies, 
regardless of whom they might be. 

These have been and are my reasons 
for voting in behalf of the recommenda- 
tions of our military and naval experts. 
And I am satisfied that if the American 
people would clearly understand the situ- 
ation confrontiug our ccuntry, they would 
not be- misled in the slightest by the 
high-powered Nazi propaganda by the 
Quislings, and so forth, which has been 
going on in our country. The majority 
of our people, according to the Gallup 
poll, are in full sympathy with President 
Roosevelt and the Congress in aid to 
Great Britain and in our own prepared- 
ness program, which proves that the 
deadly policy of appeasement—the ruin- 
ation of so many European countries— 
has not yet fastened its death-dealing 
grip upon this country’s throat. Ap- 
peasers in Great Britain believed they 
could not be attacked, but they know bet- 
ter today. The will to be free and to live, 
not like slaves and serfs, but as a free and 
independent people, is, please God, still 
burning in the hearts and minds of most 
of our people. In casting my vote in 
favor of the service-extension bill I have 
kept the faith with these loyal and true 
Americans, with their children and their 
children’s children yet unborn, and with 
my beloved country—the United States 
of America. 








lowa Newspapers Call St. Lawrence Proj- 
ect a Fanciful Dream and a Presidential 
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EDITORIALS FROM IOWA NEWSPAPERS 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, de- 
spite the fact that advocates of the St. 
Lawrence project have laid down a bar- 
rage of statements that the people of Iowa 
and her sister States in the great Midwest 
are jubilant over the proposed St. Law- 
rence seaway and power project, the edi- 
torial comment of leading Iowa news- 
papers expose such manufactured exu- 
berancy as a skillful part of the torrent of 
propaganda now flooding the Nation in 
an effort to win support for what is 
termed the President’s hobby ever since 
he was Governor of New York 

The editorials give the Canadian view- 
point, deride the preposterous claim that 
the St. Lawrence project is necessary for 
national defense, urge steam plants to 
cope with any possible shortage of electric 
power, and expose the fallacy of diverting 
billions of dollars and much needed man- 
power to a project that is only a Presi- 
dential hobby. 

The editorials referred to are as follows: 


[From the Marshalltown (Iowa) Times 
Republican of June 21, 1941] 


WATERWAY CAMPAIGN OPENED 


President Roosevelt has turned loose all his 
available batteries in his efforts to induce, 
inveigle, or force support in Congress and in 
administrative circles of his pet hobby, the 
St. Lawrence waterway. The national-de- 
fense plea is being stressed, and it is a potent 
weapon in influencing timid Members of 
Congress and those who follow the New Deal 
leadership blindly. 

Arthur Krock, Washington correspondent 
of the New York Times, asks a timely ques- 
tion which comes very near to answering itself 
in the negative. The question is, Can a long- 
range defense program be executed at the 
same time an immediate one—all aid to Brit- 
ain—is taxing all the resources of the United 
States? 

Further, Mr. Krock questions the wisdom, 
from the standpoints of Britain and our own 
rearmament program, of diverting men, 
money. and materials to a project which can- 
not be functioning for several years—prob- 
ably not within a period of 4 to 5 years. 
There is sharp division of sentiment in ad- 
ministration circles in Washington, including 
the Congress, and a determined effort to over- 
ride the strong arguments of the opposition. 
Although there are differences of opinion 
among those constituting the Office of Pro- 
duction Management, the services of the big 
chiefs in that department have gone on the 
verbal firing line, inclusive of Secretary of 
War Stimson. Even that ordinarily level- 
headed Secretary of State, Mr. Hull, has been 
induced to lend his support to the waterway 
project. 

To the opposition it seems incredible that 
a Government which, by the confession of 
the President’s first report on lease-lend 
shipments, has hardly begun to furnish essen- 
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tial aid to Great Britain in its time of growing 
exigency, should insist on diverting any effort 
or resources to a long-range project. Already 
there is a labor shortage for work in hand, 
and the strikes have delayed important arma- 
ment construction. There are present and 
approaching shortages in arms materials. 
While the requested initial sum of $200,000,000 
is mentioned almost contemptuously by the 
spenders of the tens of defense billions, it 
would build many airplanes and ships, the 
prime requisites of the British. 

Efforts are being made in Washington to 
induce Canada to lend its moral and financial 
support to the proposal. Power shortage is a 
reality in Canada because of war demands of 
the mother country, but this handicap could 
be overcome by the building of steam power 
plants along the border with the aid of United 
States capital. The administration brushes 
aside such suggestions. 


[From the Council Bluffs (Iowa) Nonpareil 
of March 24, 1941] 
SEAWAY INEXPEDIENT 


An agreement to start the perennially dis- 
cussed St. Lawrence seaway has been signed 
by the United States and Canada, but there is 
still hope that this highly inexpedient project 
can be postponed again and indefinitely. The 
agreement is subject to approval by our Con- 
gress and the Canadian Parliament, and both 
should go thumbs down on it. 

Impractical and unnecessary at any time, 
the St. Lawrence seaway is almost. ludicrously 
so now when every financial resource and 
every ounce of manpower in both nations is 
being called into play on the war-emergency 
defense effort. It could not be completed in 
less than 4 or 5 years and would divert labor 
badly needed in more immediate ways. If 
power is desired, steam plants will produce it 
far more speedily and economically than the 
seaway. It is likewise true that railroad lines 
are more than able to take care of all the 
traffic in the area and that they represent a 
great established investment that needs busi- 
ness to make it profitable. 

Incidentally, under the proposed set-up 
the United States would pay most of the cost 
while Canada would reap a major share of 
any benefits from either construction or oper- 
ation of the seaway. The seaway would be 
bad business for us from every angle, and 
Congress should put its foot down hard. It 
really isn’t as though we needed heavy addi- 
tional appropriations on the American tax- 
prayer, even if the feasibility of the project 
were as sure as it is doubtful. 


[From the Boone (Iowa) New Republican of 
March 25, 1941] 


THE SEAWAY AT LAST 


Probably no public project has been sub- 
ject to so much controversy as the St. Law- 
rence seaway. Not even the Panama Canal 
nor the World Court provoked so much dis- 
cussion. It started way back in 1909. All 
the Presidents are said to have heen for it, 
although we distinctly remember that when 
this paper advocated it as a help to farmers, 
Mr. Coolidge was against it. 

It is hard to determine whether the St. 
Lawrence seaway is a potential asset or a 
plaything. The general opinion is that it is 
a New York State project. There has been 
a good deal of argument over it even in 
New York. Al Smith was for it. The New 
York Harbor heads are opposed to it. The 
present New York Assembly is against it, one 
chamber having passed a resolution against 
its construction, with the other chamber 
about to follow suit. Of course, all the pro- 
ponents of the Great Lakes to Gulf water- 
way are against it. 

Nevertheless, the probabilities are that the 
seaway will be constructed. It is now a na- 
tional-defense measure. Mr. Roosevelt has 
arranged an agreement between the United 
States and Canada under which a simple ma- 
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jority in Congress is sufficient to get the 
measure through. A treaty making the sea- 
way possible would probably not get the 
necessary Senate ratification. It never has 
and making two-thirds of the Senators see 
the project as a defense measure and thus 
justifying the expenditure of many millions 
would be no easy task. But a majority vote 
can do it now. 

The fact of the impracticability of the sea- 
way was demonstrated by the way it went 
into limbo after its last defeat in the Senate. 
The only thing that could possibly resuscitate 
it was defense. But how much a canal which 
will not be finished for 5 years, and maybe: 
not then, is going to help our national de- 
fense is hard to see. The 300 millions and 
more could be better spent on cther things. 

The 27-foot St. Lawrence channel planned 
will not permit the construction of vessels of 
any size in Great Lakes shipyards. Big ships 
could not use it, only coastwise vessels and 
tramp steamers. It would be closed to navi- 
gation by ice for half the year. Its benefit 
to the Western farmers has become extremely 
doubtful. Even Canada, as can be seen by 
Prime Minister King’s note of March 5, 1941, 
is not convinced of the need of the St. Law- 
rence project. 

Just the same we'll probably get it. 


[From the Atlantic (Iowa) News Telegraph of 
March 22, 1941] 


ST. LAWRENCE WATERWAY 


The St. Lawrence River power project is 
again before the public, this time as a defense 
measure. AS a matter of fact, this power 
project is about as essential to the national 
defense as & dam across the Nishnabotna, but 
the President wants it, and sees in the cur- 
rent defense crisis an opportunity to force 
his favorite project down the throats of a 
Nation which has once already rejected the 
scheme. 

This characteristic in the President is one 
which creates grave doubts concerning his 
sincerity in the minds of many people. He 
has his favorite schemes, which is natural, 
but his willingness to use any emergency 
which arises as a means of furthering his 
pets, makes his constituents feel that he is 
not acting fairly with them. No doubt the 
St. Lawrence project is a fine thing. How- 
ever, it will cost a tremendous sum, it is not 
essential to the defense program and is not 
necessary to the welfare of the country in 
any other connection, therefore its construc- 
tion should be deferred until such time as it 
is needed, or until the Nation is in a better 
position to afford it. 


[From the Atlantic (Iowa) News Telegraph of 
March 27, 1941] 


PRESIDENT’S THINKING 


President Roosevelt has long been recog- 
nized as a man of dreams but lacking in 
organization ability and a knowlcdge of man- 
agement. Even now the Nation is littered 
with the remains of dozens of his dreams 
which were too ethereal in quality to stand 
the test of everyday life. The Passamaquoddy 
tidal-powe: project in Maine and the Florida 
ship canal are two notable and expensive 
examples of Presidential dreams which turned 
into nightmares for the taxpayers and were 
finally abandoned partially completed. 

The St. Lawrence waterway promises to de- 
velop into another of these white elephants 
unless Congress has the stiffness of spine to 
stop the Presidential plans in this direction. 
Typical expressions of the President’s careless 
thinking concerning such matters are his 
comments on the necessity for this waterways 
project. He says he desires the project so 
that it may furnish power for defense indus- 
tries, but engineers state thai no power 
could be made available before 1947 at the 
very earliest. They point out further that 
Canada is now exporting surplus power and 
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that this country has tremendous quantities 
of power available and at present unused in 
the Fort Peck, the Grand Coulee, and other 
dams over the country. They also argue that 
if power becomes an immediate necessity, 
steam plants can be built much more easily 
and speedily than any such project as the St. 
Lawrence waterway. To this the President 
replies that the building of such plants 
would reguire skilled labor, which is not 
available, ignoring the fac: that the water 
project would also require skilled labor in 
large and unavailable quantities. 

Another argum<cnt which the President is 
fond of advancing in favor of this his latest 
pet project is that, once it is finished, sea- 
going vessels could be built in Great Lakes 
shipyards. What advantage there would be 
in this is hard to see, because in times of 
peace most of those shipyards already in 
service along the coast stand idle, while sur- 
plus ships rot at their docks. If the ships of 
which he speaks are needed in this present 
war, he has starte“ too late on this project 
to do much good. In this argument he also 
overlooks the fact that before seagoing vessels 
could be accommodated in Great Lakes ports 
these ports would have to be deepened and 
their facilities rebuilt. This would cost 
millions. 

Another incidental which the President has 
overlooked, but which engineers are worrying 
about, is the matter of handling the ice in 
the river. In the spring 500,000 tons of ice 
an hour swirl down the great stream. Ob- 
viously some provision must be made for 
caring for this load. (We might suggest a 
housing project for Eskimos.) 

Finally, this dream will cost the hard- 
pressed taxpayers about half a billion dollars, 
and the Nation just cannot afford it at this 
time. Of course, these details make little 
difference to the happy dreamer in the White 
House, who sees only the fancied need for 
this waterway as a defense measure. He is 
working hard for this project, so do not be 
surprised to hear that it has been inaugu- 
rated one of these days. 

We cite the above as a classic example of the 
way in which the President’s mind operates. 
It is nothing against him that he is not as 
practical as he should be in matters of so 
great moment, but it is something to be held 
against him that he does not recognize this 
weakness in his make-up and compensate for 
it by listening to the advice of practical men, 
men who know and understand the costs and 
difficulties involved in making the Chief 
Execcutive’s dreams come true. 


[From the Maquoketa (Iowa) Community 
Press of April 17, 1941] 
OUR NATION HAS NO USE FOR THE ST. LAWRENCE 
POWER PROJECT 

Like the perennial dandelion, the St. Law- 
rence River project is again before the public, 
this time as a defense measure. In our opin- 
ion this power project is about as essential 
to the national defense as a dam across the 
Maquoketa River in Jones County to produce 
electricity on a national scale. The real rea- 
son that this matter is being pushed now is 
that “the President wants it,” and sees in 
the current defense crisis an opportunity to 
force his favorite project down the necks of 
a nation which has already rejected the 
visionary idea. It is a project that should be 
given thumbs down by our National Con- 
gress.—Monticello Express. 


{From the Oskaloosa (Iowa) Herald of April 
7, 1941] 
ST. LAWRENCE—NEW STYLE 
Seven years ago President Roosevelt sub- 
mitted the St. Lawrence River seaway and 
power project to the Senate in the form of 
a treaty that required a two-thirds vote of 
approval to make it effective. The Senate 
failed to approve it. Now the President 


returns to the same subject, this time with 
an agreement—signed at Ottawa—which 
will not require a two-thirds vote of approval 
but merely a majority vote to provide the 
necessary money. 

For this method of whipping the devil 
around the stump some justification might 
perhaps be found if the St. Lawrence project 
cou!d be described as an imperatively needed 
defense measure. But how can this be said 
of a project which, by Mr. Roosevelt's own 
definition, cannot be completed until 1945? 
The President offers the explanation that we 
are today appropriating money for the con- 
struction of warships, which also will not be 
completed until 1945. But this comparison 
is less an argument for supporting the St. 
Lawrence project than it is a reason for 
doubting the wisdom of clogging our ship- 
ways by laying down battleships that cannot 
be completed for 5 years when our shipbuild- 
ing facilities are so urgertly needed for mer- 
chant ships and destroyers that can be 
turned out quickly to meet the threat of 
Hitler’s all-out attack on sea. 

The plain facts are (1) that the St. Law- 
rence project cannot possibly be of the slight- 
est use, either to Canada or the United States 
in a crisis, this year or next year or the year 
after that or the year after that; (2) that if 
Canada and the United States need more 
power for defense work they can get it much 
more quickly, either at Niagara Falls or by 
building steam-electric plants; (3) that in- 
stead of promoting defense the St. Lawrence 
project promises to get squarely in the way 
of it by diverting an army of men, colossal 
amounts of material, and whole trains of 
railway cars to the St. Lawrence at a time 
when there is crying need for planes, tanks, 
guns, and ships. 

The President has chosen an unfortunate 
method of reviving a favorite project. On 
grounds of defense efficiency his request for 
appropriations to support it ought to be re- 
jected—New York Times. 


[From the Dubuque (Iowa) Telegraph- 
Herald of April 9, 1941] 


NO PRICE BENEFITS 


Proponents of the St. Lawrence seaway 
have argued that lower-cost transportation 
by this proposed route will mean higher 
prices for shippers of grain. 

But the Food Research Institute of Stan- 
ford University, after a study of the subject, 
says: 

“We conclude, therefore, that even from 
the standpoint of the proponents of the St. 
Lawrence seaway a good case cannot be made 
out for benefit to Americar wheat. growers; 
and the opinion prevails in Europe that ‘so 
long as the initiative of importing rests with 
the importer, and the exporters press abun- 
dant supplies upon Europe the importing 
continent will receive the benefits of im- 
provements in transportation resulting in 
lower costs from distant farms in exporting 
countries.’ ” ; 

The European buyer, in other words, will 
fix the price. The American farmer cannot 
dictate prices when he is carrying tremen- 
dous surpluses. And the European price 
will be the lowest obtainable; the advantages, 
therefore, of a lower-cost transportation sys- 
tem will go to the buyer, not the seller. 

The only possible advantage to the seller 
will be the opportunity to cffer a lower price 
and get a market. But whether that will be 
offset by the subsidy Uncle Sam will have to 
carry will depend on how much Uncle Sam 
pays for the seaway. 


[From the Ottumwa (Iowa) Courier of March 
28, 1941] 
UNWISELY TIMED 
Late last spring a comprehensive report 


came out on the St. Lawrence seaway, which 
completely showed the project to be eco- 
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nomically unsound. It was issued by the 
Niagara Frontier Planning Board, Buffalo. 

This survey is of renewed importance now, 
the St. Lawrence project having been pre- 
sented to Congress. It is not the first time 
it has been sent to the lawmakers by the 
President. The New York Times, in a recent 
issue, sketched the project and legislation 
sought for it. 

The St. Lawrence River seaway and power 
proposal was submitted to the Senate by Mr. 
Roosevelt 7 years ago. Then it was in the 
form of a treaty. Treaties require a two- 
thirds majority to be approved. This ohe 
failed to get it. Now the project has been 
sent to the Senate again. This time it is in 
the form of an agreement, and an agreement 
only requires a majority vote to get an O. K. 
and the necessary money. 

If the St. Lawrence project were an im- 
perative defense measure, its staggering cost 
would have a better chance of being over- 
looked. But it is not vital to this Nation’s 
protection against war or enemy. 

In the first place, by the President’s admis- 
sion, it can’t be completed for 4 years. So 
how can it be of any benefit to the United 
States or Canada until 1945? If the two na- 
tions must have more power for defense, they 
can get it at Niagara Falls or by building 
steam-electric plants. It seems to us the 
Roosevelt administration has gone crazy on 
power plants, as it is. We certainly can’t 
need many more, for defense or anything else. 

Even for normal times, the cost of the pro- 
posed waterway is tremendous, In times like 


_ these, when we are spending money so lav- 


ishly for needed defense projects, it would be 
nothing short of tragic to enter on any such 
unnecessary project as this. Our country 
needs all its money, men, and materials for 
defense programs, Proponents claim the St. 
Lawrence project would do just the opposite. 
It would get in the way of defense because it 
would divert men, colossal amounts of ma- 
terials and transportation facilities to the St. 
Lawrence just when there is a crying need for 
planes, tanks, guns, and ships; together with 
men to make them, and railroad facilities to 
transport them. 

The St. Lawrence seaway proposition is un- 
economical, extravagant, and untenable at 
this time. The President chose unwisely 
when he selected the present to revive a fa- 
vorite project. The Senate should reject his 
request on the grounds of efficiency in de- 
fense, if for no other. 


[From the Storm Lake (Iowa) Pilot Tribune 
of April 17, 1941] 


WONDER IF IT’S NEEDED 


About every so often the proposed St. 
Lawrence River canal and the even more 
famous proposed Florida canal break into the 
news. 

The Florida project isn’t quite so moth 
eaten as the St. Lawrence River proposal. 
We've been hearing about the St. Lawrence 
canal years and even recall once 12 or 15 years 
ago when the late Governor “Bill” Harding 
made a speech in Storm Lake in favor of its 
immediate construction. Of course, Ex-Gov- 
ernor Harding was being paid to boost for 
the canal but at that, he advanced some 
pretty good arguments. 

Nothing came of it at that time and the 
project went into a coma for years. Then 
along rolls the war. The St. Lawrence Canal 
comes to life again. This time it is being 
promoted in the name of national defense. 

Observers of conditions say, however, that 
it is a 5-year job to get the St. Lawrence proj- 
ect to working. Even the worst pessimists 
believe the war will be over before then. 

It is estimated that it will cost a billion 
dollars to complete the St. Lawrence seaway 
and power project. Certainly, we can use a 
billion dollars to better advantage than in 


the construction of something that seems to 

















have little bearing upon our future pros- 


perity. 

While boosters are putting out arguments 
that it will be possible to save 3 eents per 
bushel im carrying charges on grain, that’s 
quite It reminds us of argu- 
ments for the Missouri River dredging proj- 
ect that we’ve been dreaming about for so 
many years. If northwest Iowa farmers have 
benefited from the millions that have been 
spent to make the old Mizzoo navigable, we’d 
like a specific statement as to how, when, or 
where, 

Looks more as though the taxpayers of the 
United States are being asked to subsidize 
a hydroelectric power development along the 
St. Lawrence that is of no special benefit 
to the Midwest and in reality will give Canada 
an opportunity to compete with our industry 
and labor later. We're fornenst it, whether 
it is disguised as a defense move or out in 
the open. 

[From the Council Bluffs (Iowa) Nonpareil of 
March 24, 1941] 


ST. LAWRENCE SHIP CANAL 


The St. Lawrence ship canal will soon be 
before Congress again as a result of the agree- 
ment signed between the United States and 
Canadian Governments to cooperate in the 
construction. It is to be pushed as a defense 
measure. 

An engineering report on the cost estimates 
the over-all total as $266,170,000, of which 
$38,578,000 would be for works solely for navi- 
gation, $96,804,000 for works primarily for 
power, and $130,788,000 for works common to 
navigation and power. 

Immediate objectives are an outlet for 
shipbuilding facilities on the Great Lakes and 
an.increase in the power derived from the 
St. Lawrence. 

The President insists that additional power 
will be needed as the defense program ex- 
pands. He recently declared that one of the 
most serious handicaps to rapid expansion of 
airplane production was the difficulty of find- 
ing the large supplies of high-load factory 
power required for aluminum production. 

Despite the present expansion of electric 
facilities, he said that by the time the new 
St. Lawrence power becomes available other 
sources of cheap power will have been largely 
allocated. 

On the deep waterway phase ot the project 
Mr. Roosevelt said a great expansion of ship- 
yards would be necessary for defense; that if 
the war were protracted, the number of ship- 
yards required would be several times those 
now available; and that many of these can be 
had most readily and economically in the 
Great Lakes area. 

It is difficult to see how the proposed devel- 
opment can have any great effect on the de- 
fense program. It cannot possibly be com- 
pleted for 5 years. It looks like just another 
of the President’s schemes to get Congress to 
approve a pet project rejected in the past. 

The St. Lawrence Canal would be of little 
or no benefit to the Middle West. Our grain 
export markets are lost, perhaps forever. The 
canal might even hurt the farmers. Not so 
Iong ago a number of small ocean-going boats 
from South America came through the cir- 
cuitous St. Lawrence route and unloaded 
their cargoes of grain in the Midwest, This 
raised havoc with grain markets in the area. 

A completed St. Lawrence Canal would en- 
able South American countries to dump vast 
quantities of corn and wheat and other prod- 
ucts on the very doorsteps of midwestern 
farmers. 

If western Senators and Congressmen are 
awake, they will vote against any appropria- 
tion for this project at this time. 
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[From the Sheldon (Iowa) Mail of June 11, 
1941} 


With the prophecy and warning that at 
least 3 or 4 years of unlimited emergency 
and European war may well be in prospect, 
still President Roosevelt urges spending $285,- 
000,000 upon the St. Lawrence seaway and 
power project. Just why he urges this vast 
expenditure, which cannot be accepted as a 
defense measure, is difficult to explain. 





Imperative National Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, August 25, 1941 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. TOM CON- 
NALLY, OF TEXAS 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, the 
distinguished Senator from Texas [Mr. 
ConnaLLY], chairman of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, on Saturday last 
delivered over the radio an address which 
cogently and ably sets forth the impera- 
tive need of national defense. I ask 
unanimous consent that the address may 
be printed in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


The Government of the United States is 
making heroic efforts to provide for the na- 
tional defense. Flanked by two oceans, I 
have always felt that we should build a navy 
superior to any afloat. If we dominate the At- 
lantic and the Pacific, no enemy, either from 
Europe or Asia, could ever land on American 
soil. We are now building a navy which will 
excel any in existence. It will include air- 
craft and auxiliary arms. 

Armies still require infantry, artillery, and 
auxiliary services. The United States has 
adopted a program under which an army of 
1,400,000 men, consisting of the Regular Army, 
the National Guard, and selectees shall be 
trained and equipped in the most modern 
manner. The gallant young manhood of the 
Nation has responded with patriotic ardor 
and training camps are now functioning in 
many States. 

An army requires food, clothing, housing, 
modern equipment, arms, munitions, and a 
great variety of supplies. The integration of 
industrial plants for the production of de- 
fense articles has been organized. 

The most vital instrument of warfare is 
the airplane. For our own armed forces and 
for lease-lend purposes the production of air- 
planes has been vastly increased. 

During the World War the modern tank 
first appeared on the battlefield, though it did 
not prove a dominant factor in that war. 
The tank has become of high importance. 
We are now building small and medium 
tanks in substantial volume. 

For military reasons exact statistics as to 
airplanes, tanks, artillery, and other equip- 
ment should not be divulged, but the coun- 
try is entitled to know that the War and 
Navy Departments are vigorously prosecuting 
the increased production of these essential 
weapons. 
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The new Garand rifle is being manufac- 
tured in increased volume. The Army has on 
hand 3,000,000 of id rifles. The Ord- 
nance Department has established piants 
for the manufacture of powder and ex- 
plosives, shell loading, and other ordnance 
plants. 

Why is the United States making hercu- 
lean efforts to arm the Nation? We are not 
a warlike Nation. History proves that we do 
not covet nor plan the conquest of our neigh- 
bors’ soil. Free Cuba is a denial of imperial- 
istic ambitions. The independence of the 
Philippines is our witness that we do not 
harbor schemes of empire. Why, then, do we 
arm? 

We arm to defend our liberties against the 
poisonous Nazi philosophy, the ruthless Nazi 
tyranny, the frenzied Nazi ambition, to con- 
quer by arms, at the sword’s point, by the 
shock and concussion of the bomb, and by 
the deadly thrust of the lurking and covert 
submarine peaceful and inoffensive nations. 
Nazi ambition is not confined within geo- 
graphic boundaries. It pauses at no fron- 
tier. It acknowledges no limit, either upon 
land, or upon the sea, or in the air to the 
sweep of its arms. Like the Count of Monte 
Cristo, it exclaims, “The world is mine.” 

The world is familiar with the withering 
march of Nazi legions—Austria, at a single 
sword thrust, collapsed. Czechoslovakia, by 
a single stroke of the mailed fist, was subju- 
gated. Poland, resisting, was manacled and, 
upon war’s operating table, dissected in a 
fashion more cruel than her three dismem- 
berments more than a century ago. Norway, 
Denmark, Holland, Belgium, engaged in 
peaceful pursuits, innocent of aggression, 
were brutally bludgeoned into servitude. Bul- 
garia and Rumania, seduced by flattery and 
assailed by threats, succumbed. Jugoslavia 
and Greece were harried, machine-gunned, 
and bombed into submission. 


Turning upon his supposed ally, Hitler sud- 
denly and without apparent provocation, 
thrust his armies into Russia. However much 
we may disagree with Russia’s theories and 
economic concepts, the Russian people have 
an undeniable right to live upor their own 
soil, in their own homes without being 
butchered by a cruel conqueror. The Rus- 
sians have gallantly resisted the invasion of 
their homeland. Notwithstanding losses, they 
continue to fight valiantly. 


Events speak a language more clearly than 
do words. Transactions carry a meaning 
which do not dissemble. Deeds are more 
revealing than cryptic or ambiguous phrases. © 
What has happened in Europe, battles, con- 
quests, the bombing of women and children 
more clearly reveal the schemes of Nazi Ger- 
many than any diplomatic note or speeches 
of the Fuehrer. 


What we have already witnessed is proof 
that if Russia collapses, the engines of death 
and destruction will be turned upon Great 
Britain in a desperate design to conquer and 
enslave that historic land. It is proof that 
Spain and Portugal may fall before the Nazi 
march. The action of the Vichy Govern- 
ment of France and its servitude to Hitler 
may render it easy for him to master north- 
ern Africa, and to acquire the French Fleet. 
France arouses a deep sense of pity. Mar- 
shal Petain and Admiral Darlan have broken 
with a great and glorious past. In 1918 
American soldiers shed their blood in the 
defense of French liberty. Now the Vichy 
Government embraces the former enemy and 
her recent conqueror and, deserting the his- 
toric fight of a century and a half of democ- 
racy, plunges into dark and hopeless totali- 
tarianism under foreign tyranny. Amer- 
icans, revering the memory of Lafayette weep 
for France amid her tragedies and humilia- 
tion, 
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The United States has pledged to defend 
the Western Hemisphere against foreign ag- 
gression. We have reaffirmed the pronounce- 
ment of President Monroe. We have de- 
clared that no non-American nation shall 
set up any part of its system in the Western 
Hemisphere. Already sporadic incidents in 
Latin America reveal Nazi infiltration and 
plotting to saturate Latin America with Nazi 
philosophy. 

It requires no penetrating vision to fore- 
see that, if Nazi armies master the Conti- 
nents of Europe and Africa, their ambitions 
may soon leap across the seas to the Western 
Hemisphere. Modern aircraft and modern 
warfare can span the Atlantic in far less 
time that it took Columbus to reach the 
shores of the New World. We arm to resist 
the tide of conquest. We arm to challenge 
the defiance of international law, and the 
denial of the freedom of the seas. We arm 
to resist the enthronement of the sword as 
the ruler of the world. 

The Congress, under its constitutional 
powers and with the sanction of the people 
of the United States, has adopted a policy of 
aid to Great Britain and the democracies re- 
sisting aggression. Within itself this was 
a national-defense measure. It was for de- 
fense that we acquired Atlantic naval and air 
bases, stretching from Newfoundiand to Trin- 
idad. In the national defense and at the 
invitation of its Government, our armed 
forces have occupied Iceland. For the na- 
tional defense, if Vichy undertakes to permit 
German control of Martinique or any terri- 
tory in the Western Hemisphere, we shall seize 
that island or any such territory, and hold 
it by armed force. Aid to the democracies, 
maintenance of the Monroe Doctrine, and 
our own safety and defense require that the 
Nation continue the gigantic program of na- 
tional defense until we shall be so well armed 
and so strongly fortified that no foreign ag- 
gressor shall ever undertake an attack upon 
any point in the Western Hemisphere. 

America has already, with a generosity un- 
paralleled, given of her resources toward the 
achievement of these objectives Stupendous 
sums have been expended. Congress is about 
to enact a tax bill which will require new 
sacrifices and heavier burdens. 

These heroic measures are all dedicated to 
insure the safety and the lives and the liberty 
of our people. More than a century and a 
half ago the Colonies, moved by a conception 
of independence and free government, dared 
to fling defiance at the foot of a throne. 
Ragged continental armies suffered and 
starved and struggled through 7 years of 
blood and anguish under Gen. George Wash- 
ington. By their fortitude, their courage, and 
unflagging faith independence was won. On 
the battlefield the royal standard was pulled 
down and in its place were lifted the banners 
of a free people. We have grown and pros- 
pered and expanded under constitutional in- 
stitutions and under the processes of demo- 
cratic government. We do not propose to 
surrender one item in all the shining catalog 
of American achievement. We refuse to erase 
a single line from the Constitution, ordaining 
free government. We refuse to bow our necks 
to any foreign yoke. We shall yield not an 
inch of territory nor yet an atom of our 
freedom to any conqueror, or totalitarian dic- 
tator, whether he comes from Europe or from 
the far reaches of Asia. We shall continue to 
arm. We shall continue to build an impreg- 
nable defense. We shall lift higher the ram- 
parts of our freedom. We shall strengthen 
and fortify the citadel of our liberty. This 
is our America. It was our fathers’ America. 
By ail the sacred pledges that flow in our 
blood it shall be the America of our sons and 
their sons. 


The Freedom of the Seas 
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OF 


HON. TOM CONNALLY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, August 25, 1941 


ADDRESS BY HON. JOSEPH F. GUFFEY, OF 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp a radio address delivered by the 
distinguished junior Senator from Penn- 
sylvania (Mr. Gurrey] on August 22, 


1941, on the subject of freedom of the . 


seas. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Réecorp, 
as follows: 


Freedom of the seas is not a new idea for 
America. The navigation acts under King 
George ITI first restricted our commerce, and 
every schoolboy knows they were one of the 
causes of the Revolution. “Freedom of the 
seas” was the battle cry of the War of 1812. 
It was a factor in the War between the States, 
when the Alabama claims incident arose be- 
tween the United States and Great Britain. 
It was involved in the Battle of Manila Bay, 
when the British Fleet stood by to prevent 
German warships from intervening against 
Admiral-Dewey. In the last World War it 
was a vital part of the democratic system 
we fought to preserve. 

A great President, who has handled the 
foreign affairs of our Nation brilliantly 
throughout the years, that saw the rise of 
Hitler in Europe, and the growth of Japanese 
militarism in the Orient, now warns us that 
freedom of the seas is again threatened. He 
speaks from his own experience as the head 
of our Nation, with full knowledge of the 
facts and their background. I cannot think 
of any man in the world as well qualified, by 
ability, experience, and true regard for the 
interests of America, to advise us on such 
matters. 

Yet there are many who will not listen. 
No hostile fleets have opened fire on our 
shores—yet. No flights of enemy bombers 
have spread death and desolation across 
America—yet. We do not yet see war; we 
do not yet hear it. The Atlantic lies across 
the path of the conqueror, and all too many 
feel it is our moat, protecting the castle of 
our supposed “splendid isolation.” 

Can this be true? Can we depend upon 
the Atlantic on the one side, the Pacific on 
the other, to protect us from the wave of 
barbarism that has swept across Europe, 
washed against the shores of the British Isles 
and rolled alarmingly onward toward the rest 
of the civilized world? 

The isolationists tell us it is true. They 
ask why should we “meddle” in the affairs 
of nations far away, why should we concern 
ourselves over the fate of Britain, why, in 
effect, should we not just stay at home mind- 
ing our own business? It sounds plausible. 
Many are deceived by it, including not a few 
of the isolationists themselves. Many be- 
lieve because they want to believe. It is in- 
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conceivable to them that the world we have 

use it is inconceiv- 
able, because in so many ways it is utterly 
fantastic, they simply reject it. I say fan- 
tastic, for who would have dreamed that so 
much of the face of the world would be 
: in the months since September 1939, 
when Hitler invaded Poland? 

We all long for isolation from the brutal 
ruthlessness, the savage barbarity, of the 
conflict abroad. But there is no isolation. 
There cannot be, in a world of long-range 
bombers, a world of conquest by propaganda 
and “fifth columns,” a world of economic 
warfare. Were the Axis to win we would not 
be isolated; we would be surrounded. We 
would be blockaded. We would be impris- 
oned on the North American Continent. We 
would be starved out economically, the life- 
blood of our trade shut off, the vital mate- 
rials for cur industrial machine bottlenecked 
by foreign dictators. 

The isolationists tell our people, and tell 
each other hopefully, that America is eco- 
nomically self-sufficient, that we can build 
a fence of guns and warships around our 
continent and live in peace and prosperity 
inside it. This is a delusion, for we 
would soon find ourselves in a vast Nation- 
wide concentration camp. 

I want to tell you why this is so. Those 
of you who live in the great seaport cities of 
America—Boston and New York, Philadel- 
phia and Baltimore, New Orleans and Gal- 
veston, San Francisco and Seattle—and in 
the other large and small seaports which 
dot our shores, have watched the ships load- 
ing and unloading. Others, in midland 
cont be: the farms of the great Middle 

» have not seen the cargoes pourin 
into America from the seven seas. But 
every American, young or old, has enjoyed 
the fruits of that commerce. 

We cannot doubt that, if Hitler and the 
Japanese militarists were to control the seas, 
they would waste no time in shutting off not 
only our exports but also our imports of 
vital raw materials. They would unques- 
tionably launch an economic war against us, 
for their own dictatorships would never be 
safe so long as one citadel of democracy still 
remained standing anywhere in the world. 

Let us see just what would happen to us, 
assuming for the moment that they would 
not turn their military machine against us— 
in other words, that they would leave us 
to our so-called isolation. 

We need manganese and cannot produce 
enough of it at home to run our steel mills. 
Most of it comes from Russia, India, Africa, 
and the Philippines. If the Axis controlled 
the seas, how would we get manganese? 

We have a chromium shortage also. Ore 
reserves of manganese and chromium are 
being developed here, in Brazil, and in Cuba, 
but only in limited quantities. We have 
enough chromium to carry us for only a brief 
period after our present stocks are gone, and 
they may be gone in 6 months at our present 
and prospective production rate. If the 
British Fleet were to fall and Japan were 
to control the great eastern gateway of 
Singapore and the Indian Ocean, our steel 
mills would have to shut down. 

Manganese is a real vital defense material. 
The Office of Production Management pro- 
duction schedule calls for a consumption of 
1,300,000 tons this year and 1,500,000 tons in 
1942. This year we will produce only 40,000 
tons of manganese in the United States, and 
without greatly increased Government as- 
sistance we will be able to produce a maxi- 
mum of only 150,000 tons next year, with lit- 
tle if any increase the following year. I am 
in favor of encouraging manganese produc-~ 
tion at home, and will work and vote to 



































achieve that objective. Tungsten, antimony 
and tung oil are vital defense materials and 
a great quantity comes to us over the Burma 
Road, indicating the practical necessity for 
immediate aid to China. 

When we speak of Singapore we think of it 
9s the protector of the sea lanes for our sup- 
plies of tin and rubber, as well as quinine and 
other drugs. We know how important tin 
and rubber are. If they were cut off, we 
would have only a small supply on hand. 
We are preparing to manufacture rubber sub- 
stitutes, but present plans provide for only 
80,000 tons a year, and we normally use 
600,000 tons of rubber. Were we cut off from 
the Dutch East Indies and the Malay States, 
as Japan is now threatening by its moves in 
Indo-China and Thailand, we would be 
forced to depend upon substitutes and re- 
claimed rubber. For inner tubes and side 
walls of tires, crude rubber is essential. This 
would mean drastic curtailment of every in- 
dustry, defense or otherwise, which uses rub- 
ber—not least among them the automobile 
industry. Japan would simply have us 
throttled. 

Tin is another vital metal that would be 
shut off. Stock piles are being built up, sub- 
stitutes are encouraged, conservation meas- 
ures have been taken, but we would stil] be 
in a desperate situation if our sea lanes to 
the East could not be kept open. Some 
think we could salvage tin cans, but out of 
80,000 or 90,000 tons of tin needed each year 
less than 1,000 tons can be salvaged from tin 
can scrap. During the last war, in spite of 
maximum efforts, only 400 tons of tin from 
cans and containers were salvaged in 1918. 
We have contracted for about 20,000 tons of 
tin a year from Bolivia, and are building a 
smelter for it in Texas, but this accounts 
for less than one-fourth of our normal 
needs, to say nothing of defense require- 
ments, and even to transport this we must 
keep our sea lanes open. 

There are other materials for which no 
adequate substitutes have been found. 
Graphite is one of them. It is used in 
crucibles, and crucibles are the backbone of 
defense production. It comes from Mada- 
gascar and Ceylon, although we have a sup- 
ply of an inferior grade being developed in 
Alabama. The stock pile of this material is 
virtually nonexistent, and even now our in- 
dustrial machines are consuming it as fast 
as the boats arrive. 

Mica is another important material. We 
get a fairly good grade from South America, 
and we have a great deal in our own country 
that is satisfactory for electrical work, but 
we have to go to India for the mica tn the 
spark plugs that keep our own air force 
flying and for the vast bulk of all strategic 
uses. Our supplies on hand are only encugh 
for less than a year’s reserve. The Malay 
States furnish us kapok, used in Navy life 
preservers, and extracts of essential barks 
used in the tanning of leather. Palm oil, an 
essential element in the steel industry’s tin- 
ning process, comes from the East Indies. 
Burlap and jute, necessary for sacking and 
electrical cables, come from India. 

All of these materials, and many more, are 
transported from the far corners of the earth, 
under the protection of the guns of the 
British and American Fleets, to make our 
industrial life possible—to say nothing of 
our defense production. They depend on free 
access to the Indian Ocean and that depends 
on Singapore. 

If the British were to be conquered, and 
the protection of their Navy removed—if 
Singapore and the other great British bases 
were to fall—if the Empire were to be divided 
and conquered—if the Axis navies were to 
control the seas—how could America get 
these materials? 

We have a magnificent Navy, and will have 
an even stronger one in the near future, but 
it would be utter folly to plan, cold-bloodedly, 
to match it against the combined navies of 
Germany, Italy, and Japan. It would be in- 
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sanity to expect it to patrol and guard the 
tens of thousands of miles of sea lanes which 
must be kept open. Yet that is what the 
isolationists apparently expect us to do. 

It may be argued that a negotiated peace 
with Hitler would solve all our problems. We 
should remember that Russia negotiated a 
peace with Hitler before he invaded Poland. 
Your daily newspaper will tell you what hap- 
pened to that peace if you do not feel suf- 
ficiently warned already by the fate of Bel- 
gium, France, the Netherlands, Greece, and 
the other countries which now lie prostrate 
under the swastika. 

The very materials-which make possible 
our great production of consumers’ goods, 
giving us our high standard of living, are 
also essential to armaments. If Hitler con- 
trols the seas, you may be sure he will take 
care that we do not get them. Without them, 
we would lack she means of defending even 
our “isolation,” to say nothing of our world 
trade and sources of supply. 

The impossible dream of isolation breaks 
down in the face of such realities as our need 
for tin and rubber, tungsten, manganese, 
antimony, graphite, mica, and the other im- 
ported articles without which our mills and 
factories cannot operate. 

Both our defense effort and our normal 
economic life depend upon the outcome of 
the battle of the Atlantic and the battle of 
the Pacific. Our future is at stake, as well 
as Britain’s. Our bread and butter is just 
as much involved as our ideal of democracy 
is involved. Once the Axis controls the seas, 
we become at once a have-not nation, rich 
in resources but lacking the essentials to 
make these resources useful. 

All this means but one thing: We could 
be conquered economically, reduced to a sec- 
ond-rate power, Our industry disorganized, 
our standard of living lowered, our mills and 
factories shut down or forced to work on 
inferior and even unusable substitutes, all 
without firing a shot, all by the simple but 
rigid enforcement of that “isolation” some 
well-meaning people look upon as a goal to be 
achieved. 

I can only repeat that it would not be 
isolation but imprisonment; not freedom but 
stagnation. We have seen what the “isola- 
tion” of European countries has meant—Hit- 
ler has isolated them so that he might con- 
quer them individually where he could not 
conquer them collectively. God help America 
if it is ever so isolated, for such isolation 
brings “not peace, but a sword.” 





Preservation of Basic Freedoms 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ELBERT D. THOMAS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, August 25, 1941 
ADDRESS BY MR. JUSTICE BLACK 


Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
on August 23 last our former colleague, 
Hon. Hugo Black, now Associate Justice 
of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, was the recipient of the honor- 
ary degree of doctor of laws, conferred 
upon him by the University of Alabama, 
at Tuscaloosa, Ala. On that occasion 
Mr, Justice Blavk, whom I had the honor 
of succeeding as chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor of the 
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Senate, delivered an inspiring address, 
replete with real Americanism and 
clearly depicting the danger now con- 
fronting America. I ask unanimous 
consent that the address delivered by him 
may be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


Mr. President, ladies, anc gentlemen, 1 am 
genuinely happy to be with you on this occa- 
sion—happy because I am in Alabama, be- 
cause I am at the university, and because 
of the honor the university has seen fit to 
bestow upon me. It has been 35 years—half 
the normal span of life—since I stepped upon 
this stage to receive a degree from President 
Abercrombie. That you, Mr. President. and 
those who act with you have chosen to call 
me back to this stage today is a pleasant in- 
stance of an alma mater’s partiality to her 
sons, one for which I, always proud to be a 
member of her splendid family, am deeply 


‘grateful. 


And I appreciate also the opportunity to 
speak at this summer-school commence- 
ment, particularly now. This is not one of 
those relatively comfortable times when the 
greatest issues of the day are in the arena of 
political controversy—where free people, all 
accepting liberty, justice, and happiness as 
their goals, contend among themselves only 
over the means by which these may best be 
achieved. To be sure, those relatively com- 
fortable times are troublous enough. No 
graduating class has ever left this stage, or 
the stage of any American university, not 
confronted with a present and future full of 
problems that challenge the mind and heart. 
Every American generation has had its meas- 
ure of blood, sweat, and tears, and has felt 
the defeat of seeing changes passionately 
wanted rejected and changes stubbornly op- 
posed made. But each has been able to start 
out bravely, knowing that the sacred right 
to seek change is its heritage. And at no 
time since 1776 has that right been & mere 
image preserved with decent reverence. It 
has been given life and vigor by the con- 
stitutional guaranties that people may freely 
exchange their views in their homes, on their 
streets and places of assembly, at their jobs 
and in their churches, in their schools and 
in their universities. And we have learned 
over and over again the wisdom of John 
Milton, who said 300 years ago: “Give me 
liberty to know, to utter, to argue freely, 
according to conscience, above all liberties.” 

Political disagreement, nourished by liberty 
of expression, has been a staple of American 
history. But however much disagreement 
there may have been upon particular issues of 
governmental policy, Americans have always 
agreed that the basic freedoms on which our 
Government rests must be preserved. Today 
the very premises of a people’s government— 
premises accepted as indispensable for civ- 
ilized life even by those of most diverse be- 
liefs and faiths—are challenged, and I believe, 
threatened with forceful destruction. It is 
not a time for any American with this belief 
complacently to close his eyes, insulate his 
mind, and seal his lips. 

Specifically I refer to the threat of Hitler 
and his Axis underlings in Germany and 
elsewhere. Were Hitler satisfied to plant his 
guns and his philosophy only on German 
land and in German minds, even were he sat- 
isfied to conquer the bodies and souls of the 
peoples of Europe, Asia, and Africa, it might 
be asked with some plausibility, “What has an 
American to fear?” But where is there any 
basis for the belief that Hitler’s ambition 
is so limited? Certainly not because Hitler 
has recently thought it in his interest to deny 
aims against the United States. For both be- 
fore and after Munich we have heard his 
similar denials with respect to other coun- 
tries, followed by ludicrous pretexts for break- 
ing his word. Aesop tells of a wolf, of 
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ancient times, who used the same technique. 
Once upon a time, Aesop says, a wolf drinking 
at a stream saw a lamb drinking a little lower 
down, “There’s my supper,” he said. “Now 
for an excuse.” “How dare you,” he called 
to the lamb, “muddy the water from which 
I drink?” The iamb meekly answered: “If 
the water is muddy up there, I cannot be the 
cause, as the stream runs down from you to 
me.” “Well,” said the wolf, “why did you 
call me bad names this time last year?” “I 
could not have called you bad names last 
year,” said the lamb, “since I’m only 6 months 
old.” “I don’t care,” snarled the wolf, “if it 
wasn't you, it was your father,” and leaped 
upon the lamb and began to tear it to pieces. 
All the lamb could do was say with its last 
expiring breath: “Any excuse will serve a 
tyrant.” 

On no more convincing pretexts, almost 
while the sound of his promises was still in 
the air, Hitler has broken his word to nation 
after nation. One by one, they have been in- 
vaded, pillaged, and enslaved. Com 
Hitler’s talk with Hitler’s deeds, this country 
can conclude only that his word to us is 
worth no more than it was to the others. 

I believe there is, however, a book which, 
although unreliable in other respects, can be 
taken as an authentic statement of Hitler’s 
philosophy, ambition, and objectives. I rely 
on it not because it is written in Hitler’s 
words over his own name, nor because, writ- 
ten in 1926, it may have preceded the develop- 
ment of his skill, perhaps the most expert in 
world history, in spreading falsehood. I rely 
upon it principally because the credibility of 
its expressed intentions has been tragically 
proved by subsequent events. Nothing is 
more important at this time than making all 
our people fully aware of what those inten- 
tions are and of the possibilities of carrying 
them out. For any complacency and indif- 
ference that remain in this country would 
disappear with a Nation-wide understanding 
that Hitler’s intentions and acts threaten our 
lives and safety. The best means I know of 
reaching such an understanding is the read- 
ing of Mein Kampf. Indeed, Mr. President, 
were I here as a hard-working member of 
your faculty instead of as the beneficiary of 
your gracious kindness, I should request your 
permission to conduct a seminar on this re- 
volting and frightfully revealing book. If 
such a seminar did nothing more than cause 
students to read the text, it would convince 
them of the world-wide scope of Hitler’s am- 
bition. For in this book, amidst a torrent 
of hooting and hate, there appears in clear 
terms a comprehensive plan for world con- 
quest and enslavement. The partial fruition 
of that plan is the great tragedy of our times; 
accomplishment of the remainder would suf- 
focate every breath of true happiness on this 
continent. For, taking a hypothesis that 
Germans are a superior race destined by God 
and designed by Nature to rule the world, 
Hitler announces as his objective that Ger- 
many shall put shackles on the minds and 
bodies of every other people on earth. 

In outlining the particularities of the clash 
of Hitler's principles and beliefs with our own, 
we can begin close to home. This university, 
for example, dedicated to the diffusion of 
knowledge, came into existence under a State 
statute passed by a popularly elected assembly. 
Its first assets were land given it by the 
United States Government pursuant to a pol- 
icy first expressed in the Northwest Ordinance 
of 1787, as follows: “Religion, morality, and 
knowledge being necessary to good govern- 
ment and the happiness of mankind, schools 
and the means of education shall forever be 
encouraged.” In willing and complete har- 
mony with that policy, the original Alabama 
Act authorizing the creation of this university 
declared that “no person shall be excluded 
from any liberty, liberties, immunity, office, or 
situation in said university on account of his 
religious persuasion * * *.” And through- 
out its history the University of Alabama, like 
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all other great American universities, has held 


ship in a country at peace. 
Contrast German education under Hitler. 

German schools admit students as we admit 

cattle to a fair. Only those of approved stock, 


stitution. Unapproved religious beliefs are, 
of course, a further disqualification. If the 


preparation for war; for females, preparation 
to bear children to fight in more wars To 
quote the language of Mein Kampf, “military 
service has to be considered * * * the edu- 
cation of the average German” and “the train- 
ing of the mental abilities * * * of sec- 
ondary importance.” Hitler despises the edu- 
cational system which educates “engineers, 
technicians, chemists, lawyers, journalists, 
and professors,” instead of soldiers. 
And he would imbue and unfortunately has 
imbued German youth with a “fanatical, even 
hysterical passion” for German superiority 
and world conquest as opposed to what he 
terms the “bourgeois virtues of peace and 
order.” In passionate words he demands that 
“everything, beginning with the child’s primer 
down to the last newspaper, every theater and 
every movie, every bi'lboard and every bare 
wall be (used to place) in the mind of the 
smallest child * * * the burning plea: 
‘¢ * * God, bless our arms; * * * Lord, 
bless our battle.’” Thus is the educational 
system described by Hitler in the present-day 
German bible the exact antithesis of ours. 
Ours is built upon the basis that the people, 
all of them, are to be prepared for the enjoy- 
ment of a full life in a peaceful world. 
Hitler’s purpose is to train those of German 
blood to be warriors and masters of non- 
German slaves. 

And so it is with every other privilege and 
liberty without which we think peaceful so- 
ciety would be impossible and life intolerable. 
Freedom of speech, press, and religion; trial 
by jury and habeas corpus; representative 
government; the protections of the American 
Bill of Rights—each of these comes under 
Hitler’s avalanche of epithets, and on all he 
has declared eternal warfare. 

Parliamentary democracy, with all its 
facets, is the object of his most venomous 
hatred. He refers to it as “a witches’ caul- 
dron,” “a world plague,” “one of the most 
serious symptoms of mankind’s decay.” With 
the servicer of German soldiers hardened to 
ruthlessness he would stamp it out wherever 
it exists. Hitler’s Reich conceives of its pri- 
mary function as putting the world—and I 
am quoting Hitler’s language—‘“into the 
service of a higher (German) culture.” 
“By the victorious sword of a people of over- 
lords,” Germany will establish, Hitler says, 
“a revolutionary new order on this globe.” 

And this so-called new order, which utterly 
disregards the dignity of man, which holds 
that might alone makes right, that the en- 
slavement of a people merely proves the right 
of the conqueror and the weakness of the 
victim; which, ignoring religious, humani- 
tarian points of view, glorifies brutal attack— 
this new order clearly includes the United 
States within its compass. Mein Kampf 
specifically refers to us as the “gigantic 
American state colossus” and speaks with a 
tone of envy of our “enormous wealth of vir- 
gin soil.” Significantly, Hitler also extols the 
“blood which a man spills for this earth” as 
the “most sacred sacrifice” a man can make, 
and remarks that “only the might of a tri- 
umphant sword will in the future assign us 
territory.” It is equally significant, in the 
light of subsequent Japanese collaboration 
with Germany, that even in 1926 he placed 
great value upon the aid that Japan could 


{ give to a possible enemy of what he called 
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the American Continent. Whether 
Hitler intends immediately to attempt to 
deprive Americans of their sacred privileges 
or not, his book leaves no possible doubt that 
he wants to, that he will try as soon as he 
thinks he can, and that he expects his so- 
called master race to enslave the Americas 
along with the rest of the world. 

Had Mein Kampf been but the arrogant 
boasting of one destined to remain a power- 
less dreamer, we could pass it by. But Hit- 
ler’s armies, pouring out death and destruc- 
tion on a large part of the earth’s surface, 


lerian slavocracy, and the western nations’ 
spirit and resources would then inevitably 
be tested against the forces that could be 
us from all the rest of the 
world. I say inevitably not alone because 
the desire for conquest and more conquest 
is an incurable disease of the Nazi system, 
nor because the wealth and land of this 
hemisphere and the forced labor of its peo- 
ple would be an irresistible prize to habitual 
plunderers; nor because a people whose life 
is war cannot take up peace while there is 
still someone left to attack. Even on the im- 
possible assumptions that world domination 
would willingly be abandoned as an Axis 
aim, and that greed, fed by the spoils of 
three continents, would be sated, and that 
the conditioned reflex of fighting could be 
unlearned, a mortal clash with this hemi- 
sphere would be inevitable. For Hitler or 
his successor could not afford to allow a voice 
of freedom to remain on earth. He could not 
run the risk that such a voice might be even 
faintly heard by his enslaved millions, or that 
the indignation of outraged humanity might 
rise against him. Any realist, and Hitler is 
nothing if not that, would do everything in 
his power to remove this last possible dan- 
ger that might upset his empire. In such a 
last mortal clash, we should be surrounded 
by a prodigious and constantly growing Axis 
arsenal, separated only by oceans constantly 
narrowing as better and speedier hostile 
Ships and airplanes were produced in greater 
numbers. 

We cannot stand by and wait until the 
Americas stand alone against the rest of the 
world, molded into one vast, unified instru- 
ment of warfare by Axis tyranny. Whatever 
the cost may be, we must avoid that. We 
can avoid it, but only through the victory of 
those millions of brave men and women on 
the western and eastern borders of the pres- 
ent German Empire who now gallantly face 
death in order to stop Hitler. Hitler’s ene- 
mies we should gladly and gratefully accept 
as our friends. Having placed their fortunes 
and their lives on our side in the common 
defense against world-wide Nazi domination, 
they deserve every possible aid that our coun- 
try can supply. Without stint, they should 
have it. 

The task of selecting the particular means 
of aiding the enemies of Hitler is appallingly 
difficult. In the nature of things it has to 
be delegated to our legislative and executive 
representatives, each acting in proper consti- 
tutional sphere. These representatives may 
properly ask, as President Jefferson did, for 
that measure of confidence which may give 
firmness and effect to the legal administra- 
tion of affairs. That a realistic respect by 
the electorate of their officials’ better ability 
to command a view of the whole ground 
need not diminish the vitality of democracy 
has been superbly demonstrated in England 
for the past 2 years. We cannot with safety 
permit ourselves in this country to view every 
Swift move of our selected officials with a 








suspicion that breeds resentment, inefficiency, 
and disunion. 

« Many centuries ago Aristotle said that good 
governments “should have for their object 
rest and peace” and that “rendering a peo- 
ple fit for war that they may enslave their 
inferiors” ought not to be an aim of the good 
state. He recognized, however, that even a 
peace-loving government should render its 
people fit for war “that they may not them- 
selves be reduced to slavery by others.” We 
are a people of peace. We hate the wars that 
Hitler loves. But for our way of life Hitler 
would substitute brutality, deceit, intoler- 
ance, inhumanity, goose-step, and Gestapo, 
and—most odious of all—he would make 
us slaves. More than peace we love freedom. 
That we shall spare no effort to preserve— 
peaceably, if we can; forcibly, if we must. 
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Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, there 
were recently issued some regulations by 
the Food and Drug Administration which 
I feel will seriously affect the domestic 
market for dairy products. Some of the 
provisions contained in the new “defini- 
tion and standard of identity” for oleo- 
margarine seem to me rather extraordi- 
nary. For example, preservatives. and 
other chemicals may be added to oleo- 
margarine, although the use of the same 
items is expressly forbidden in the manu- 
facture of butter. In a recent issue of 
the Nebraska Farmer, published by Sam- 
uel R. McKelvie at Lincoln, Nebr., there 
appears an article prepared by me cover- 
ing this threat to the American farmer’s 
right to supply his home market. I ask 
unanimous consent that it may be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Nebraska Farmer of August 9, 

1941] 


THE AMERICAN DAIRYMAN’S MARKET 
(By Senator HucH Butter, of Nebraska) 


A new threat to the American farmer’s 
right to supply his home market has appeared 
in the form of regulations issued by the 
Food and Drug Administration, specifically 
giving oleomargarine manufacturers the priv- 
ilege of adding all the ingredients necessary 
to make their lower-priced butter substitute 
taste, feel, and behave as much as possible 
like butter, plus even elements which are 
forbidden in butter manufacture. Any ex- 
pansion of the oleomargarine market will 
necessarily curtail sales of butter, thus add- 
ing to the butterfat surplus and depressing 
the price, while the increase in margarine 
sales will not materially expand markets for 
American-grown products, since most of the 
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additional fats and oils will have to be im- 
ported. 

Some of the provisions contained in the 
new “definition and standard of identity” 
for cleomargarine seem rather extraordinary. 
For example, preservatives (sodium benzoate 
and benzoic acid) may be added to oleomar- 
garine, although use of such preservatives is 
expressly forbidden in butter manufacture. 
Another fact that comes as a shock to friends 
of the American dairy industry is that the new 
standard goes even beyond the very liberal 
regulations enforced until recently by the 
Bureau of Anima! Industry for oleomarga- 
rine made from animal fats, and that the Bu- 
reau has further relaxed its rules to conform 
with the new definition and standard. For 
example, the Bureau of Animal Industry has 
always forbidden use of benzoic acid and the 
flavoring diacetyl in margarine, but will now 
permit them to be incorporated. 

Some of the specific ingredients which will 
be permitted in margarine under the new 
regulation, issued over protests of American 
dairymen, are as follows: 

Benzoic acid and sodium benzoate as pre- 
servatives. Preservatives may not be used in 
butter. 

Diacetyl, a flavoring which gives a butter 
taste. The sole purpose of adding this sub- 
stance is to make consumers think and feel 
that they are getting butter or its equivalent. 
It has been expressly forbidden under Bureau 
cf Animal Industry regulations until the new 
order by the Food and Drug Administration. 

Lecithin or glycerin derivatives, which pre- 
vent “splattering” and make oleomargarine 
suitable for cocking purposes. Through ad- 
dition of these substances oleomargarine 
hopes to displace butter in the kitchen as well 
as on the dining table. 

Vitamin A, an essential dietary ingredient 
which is naturally present in butter and ail 
dairy products. Oleomargarine manufactur- 
ers want to add this vitamin in order to 
imitate butter more closely. Until a few 
months ago the Bureau of Animal Industry 
cid not permit use of this ingredient. 

The total effect of all these regulations is 
tc permit oleomargarine to imitate butter as 
closely as possible. Only the tax on yellow 
margarine prevents it from being colored, in 
which case this substitute would generally be 
made to look like butter, as well as imitating 
it in other respects. As it is, the coloring is 
commonly sold with the margarine, so that 
the purchaser can color it himself and then 
pass it off as butter as he sees fit. 

The intent of such practices is to permit 
margarine to be substituted for hutter. 
There can be no other purpose. If oleomar- 
garine manufacturers merely wanted to make 
their product more palatable to the taste, 
they would not have to use diacetyl, the 
flavoring which tastes just like butter. There 
ere plenty of other flavorings, each with a 
distinctive, pleasant taste. Why don’t they 
use vanilla? Evidently they want to make 
their customers think they are getting some- 
thing just like butter, or something “just as 
good.” Likewise, there are other dietary con- 
stituents, such as vitamins C and D, that are 
just as important as the vitamin A naturally 
found in butter. Clearly margarine manu- 
facturers want to add vitamin A in order to 
make their customers think of their product 
as a close substitute for butter. 

The result of this policy of imitation of 
butter and substitution for it can only be 
to deprive hutter of a part of its natural 
market, to add to the butter surplus, and 
to depress its price and the prices of all other 
dairy products. 

Spokesmen of the oleomargarine industry 
like to pretend that sales of that product will 
not infringe on the butter market nor replace 
butter sales. The experience of recent years 
does not support this contention. The of- 
ficial figures on butter and oleomargarine in- 
dicate that during the past 18 years per cap- 
ita consumption of the two table fats com- 
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bined has been almost exactly 20 pounds 
and that this figure has not varied as much 
as 3 percent in any year from the average. 
In general, whenever butter consumption 
has expanded oleomargarine consumption 
has contracted; and as margarine consump- 
tion has increased, butter consumption 
has declined. Although the sizé of the com- 
bined market has, of course, expanded with 
the rise in population, and presumably will 
continue to expand, this market is definitely 
limited by the size of the population. There 
can be no doubt, therefore, that butter and 
oleomargarine are directly competitive and 
that any expansion in the market for marga- 
rine will cut directly into the market for 
butter. 

The price premium which butter has been 
able to command over margarine has varied 
widely, according to the amount of the but- 
ter surplus. We have found in recent years 
that the only way to get rid of even a slight 
surplus of butter is to let the price of butter 
fall so drastically that butter can cut into 
the low-price market usually supplied by 
margarine. The extent of the price decline 
necessary to bring about this expansion of 
sales may be realized when it is recalled that 
during the late twenties butter ordinarily 
sold at a premium of about 20 cents over 
margarine. In the early thirties butter fell 
to a point only about 10 or 12 cents above 
oleomargarine in order to dispose of a sur- 
plus of only about 5 percent. In recent years, 
with the spread of the practice of adding 
various artificial ingredients to margarine to 
enable it more effectively to masquerade as 
butter, it has been increasingly difficult to 
maintain a reasonable price premium for 
butter, even though butter supplies have not 
been as excessive as they were 8 or 10 years 
ago. During the last 3 years butter prices 
have averaged only about 12 cents above 
equivalent prices on vegetable margarine, 
although butter has had no larger a share of 
the combined market than during the late 
twenties, when the premium was 20 cents. 
It is apparent that the possibility of substi- 
tuting for butter the present-day type of 
oleomargarine with all these artificial ingre- 
dients sets a virtual ceiling on the price of 
butter at a point not much above the price 
of oleomargarine. It is this type of competi- 
tion which is to be continued and intensified 
by the new ruling. 

We know by experience that dairy farmers 
and creameries cannot easily adjust their 
production according to the demands of the 
market. Time and again, a relatively slight 
butter surplus has knocked the bottom out 
of prices. Under present conditions and 
with the present production capacity of dairy 
farms and creameries, it appears probable 
that the intensified competition from oleo- 
margarine will result in disastrously low 
butter prices, as creameries attempt to get 
rid of their surplus in the only way they can. 
Indeed, it seems likely that the harm result- 
ing to butter will be much greater than the 
improvement felt by oleomargarine and its 
constituent raw materials. Oleomargarine 
sales can hardly be expanded very much 
since, as a normal thing, the butter produced 
is sold at whatever price it will bring, the 
balance of the market being supplied by 
cleomargarine. The chief effect of the stiffer 
competition will be to continually narrow 
the price difference between butter and its 
substitute, and these prices for butter will 
inevitably be reflected in the prices of other 
manufactured dairy products and back to 
the price the farmer receives for his whole 
milk. 

The joke of the whole affair is that the 
new regulations do not seem likely to bene- 
fit even the cottonseed crushers or the cot- 
ton farmers, who have been the chief 
exponents of oleomargarine. In recent years, 
and in all probability in the years to come, 
domestic food industries have supplied and 
will supply a market for all the cottonseed 
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oil that could be produced and a bit more 
besides, which had to be imported. Produc- 
tion of cottonseed oil cannot be increased, 
because it is a byproduct, and the amount 
produced annually is dependent on the mer- 
ket for lint cotton, which has been steadily 
dwindling. This year, for example, the De- 
partment of Agriculture estimates only 
23,102,000 acres of cotton will be harvested, 
which will likely supply barely 1,100,000,000 
pounds of cottonseed oil, over 400,000,000 
pounds less than the normal domestic con- 
sumption of the oil. Only if we return to 
an annual cotton crop of thirteen and one- 
half million bales will there be sufficient 
domestic cottonseed oil to supply the domes- 
tic market as it has averaged during recent 
years. Any expansion in sales of a product 
made from cottonseed oil, therefore, will 
merely result in the importation of more 
cottonseed oil, which will effectively keep 
down the American price of the oil to a point 
equal to the world price, plus the amount of 
the duty and the cost of transporting it. 
Foreigners will get most of the benefit. 

Southern farmers, then, cannot expect any 
substantial increase in the quantity of oil 
sold, since they cannot increase production; 
nor in the price they will receive, since that 
is determined by world prices of cottonseed 
and other vegetable oils. The recent increase 
in the price of cottonseed has been due 
purely to the shipping shortage, which has 
prevented competing vegetable oils from be- 
ing imported. Dairymen have no quarrel 
with the cotton farmers of the South. They 
are willing to do anything within reason to 
assist another branch of agriculture—for 
example, by protecting domestic cottonseed 
oil with higher duties against foreign com- 
peting oils. But we cannot be expected to 
sit quietly by while our markets are taken 
away from us and we are replaced, not by 
American cottonseed oil, but by Brazilian 
cottonseed and babassu nut oil and coconut 
oil from the Philippines 

American dairymen believe in preserving 
the American market for the American 
farmer to the extent of his ability to supply 
it. They expect this for themselves, and they 
are willing and anxious to accord it to other 
groups. They also believe that all branches 
of agriculture should be treated fairly and 
equally, but they do not believe that an 
established market should be taken away 
from one branch of agriculture and given to 
another through subterfuge and imitation, 
particularly when that other branch does not 
even supply the market it already has, and 
when the net result of the whole process will 
be, not assistance to any Gomestic crop or 
livestock product, but an increase in the im- 
portation of competitive agricultural com- 
modities. 
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Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an article published in the 
Baltimore Sun entitled “Mr. Byrd versus 
Mr. Roosevelt,” and an article by Walter 


noe entitled “The Underlying Mis- 
-— 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


{From the Baltimore Sun of August 24, 1941] 
Mr. Byrrp Versus Mr. Roosevelt 


In his impressive speech in the Senate on 
Wednesday, Senator Harry F. Byap, of Vir- 
ginia, one of the solidest and most conscien- 
tious Members of the Upper House, made 
public certain figures as to the production of 
ships and munitions. 

So far in the defense emergency we have 
been given very few production figures. The 
theory has been that making such figures 
public would be of advantage to Hitler. For 
the most part, what we have received have 
been so-called percentage figures, which, Mr. 
Byrp said, really don’t tell anything. More- 
over, though Mr. Byrrp did not say this, it is 
obvious to everyone that a smoke screen set 
up to deceive Herr Hitler could be equally 
efficacious as a screen behind which the fail- 
ures of the defense effort were hidden from 
our own people. 

Mr. Roosevelt himself saw fit to take issue 
with Senator Brrp. In a carefully prepared 
interview with the correspondents, he made 
the general point that the Senator had been 
“sold down the river” on his figures and sub- 
stituted for them some figures of his own 
which, he said, were the true figures. But— 
and this is an important point—the Presi- 
dent did not deny the approximate accuracy 
of the Byrn figures on airplane production. 
He made no comment on the Byrrp figures 
with reference to shipbuilding, which was just 
as well, for the Senator was able to show that 
he had received these figures from Admiral 
Land himself. Admiral Land is the Chair- 
man of the Maritime Commission. 

Thus the situation is this: Mr. Roosevelt 
has admitted that airplane production, which 
is surely basic in the present situation, is 
precisely as unsatisfactory as Senator Byrrp 
says it is. He has not criticized the figures 
on ships, for the obvious reason that the 
Senator got them from the highest source 
available. Ani ships, as we know without 
being told, are second only to airplanes as the 
prime essential for the national defense. 

As for the other figures—those concerning 
tanks, anti-aircraft guns, anti-tank guns and 
howitzers—there is this to be said. We know 
that Senator Byrp inarshaled his facts for 
this speech with his usual care. We know, 
from the examples given, that he went to the 
best sources for them. We know, moreover, 
on the basis of the Senator’s record in the 
Senate, that he is one of the men in that body 
best qualified to handle facts and figures. It 
may be possible, on occasion, to say that he 
does not always draw the only possible deduc- 
tion from the facts and figures which he as- 
sembles. But it has rarely been possible to 
accuse him of using figures carelessly. 

On the other hand, it is equally well known 
that whatever virtues as a political and na- 
tional leader he may have, Mr. Roosevelt has 
little head for figures or taste for them, and 
that he is capable, through incapacity or dis- 
taste, of using figures in such a way that they 
confuse rather than inform the public. The 
famous speech of last year, in which he listed 
the goods of war on hand or “on order” is 
still fresh in the national memory. It is nec- 
essary to bear this shortcoming of Mr. Roose- 
velt in mind in judging the merits of his 
argument over figures with Senator Byrrp. 

But when Senator Byrp produced his fig- 
ures he did not produce them with the sole 
idea of breaking through the veil of secrecy 
which has so far surrounded this vital sub- 
ject. He was concerned not primarily with the 
figures, as figures, but rather with the situa- 
tion which underlies our failure, to date, to get 
ourselves geared to the production rate of 
which we are surely capable. The suggested 
causes for the situation in which we find 
ourselves constituted the real meat in Sen- 
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ator Byrp’s speech. Here the Senator made 
two charges. 
The first of these charges was based on un-. 
— figures gotten from the Navy and 
ts. They showed that since 
Gated cee dente defense plants 
have cost the Nation no less than 5,000,000 
man-days. Mr. Roosevelt did not discuss the 
significance of this figure. 

He did not discuss it, we believe, because 
it throws into relief one of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
most serious shortcomings. Save in. half- 
hearted words, he has done almost nothing to 
make organized labor conscious of its re- 
sponsibilities in the present crisis. Instead, 
he has temporized either personally or 
through his Mediation Board with most of 
the issues which grasping labor leaders have 
seen fit to bring up. His pro-labor record in 
the past, which surely gave him the right and 
the authority to speak firmly to the unions 
about the national need and their duty to 
make sacrifices for it, has somehow seemed to 
paralyze his ability to act in the present. 
His one direct intervention—in the case of 
the outrageous strike at the North American 
Aviation plant in California—was drastic in 
its sweep, perhaps too drastic. But it has not 
been followed up by the steady and inflexible 
insistence on duty which alone can prove to 
the labor leaders that he means what he says. 

But, most of all, in his speech Mr. Byrp 
stressed the shortcomings in the defense or- 
ganization at the very top. “The first and 
most important thing to do,” he said, “is to 
eliminate the conflicting authority that now 
exists between the different officials and the 
different agencies at Washington. Anyone 
observing the situation first hand * * * 
must be greatly alarmed at the great delay 
occasioned by the very apparent inability of 
ou: different governmental agencies to func- 
tion in coordination and cooperation to pro- 
duce these materials without unreasonable 
delay. There must be one head of our de- 
fense program, and this head should have the 
power and authority to give orders and en- 
force his decisions.” = 

This is not the opinion of Senator Byrp 
alone. It is the opinion of competent men 
within the administration. It is the opinion 
of competent industrialists who are seeking 
to work as diligently and efficiently as they 
can for the national good. It is the opinion 
of high-ranking Army officers concerned at 
cur leggard progress. 

It may even be the opinion of Mr. Roose- 
velt himself. For only recently he appointed 
his intimate friend and adviser, Judge Rosen- 
man, to go into the situation and make 
recommendations about the a’! too obvious 
conflict between the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration and Civilian Supply (O. P. A. C. 8.) 
and the Office oi Production Management 
(O. P.M.). These are two of the key agencies 
in the defense set-up. If they are in con- 
fiict—and Mr. Roosevelt has tacitly admitted 
that they are in conflict—then the funda- 
mental criticisms of Senator Byrn are proved. 

Therefore he has done a patriotic thing in 
bringing forth his figures, both the accurate 
ones and those in which he was slightly in 
error. For no industrial organization can 
long be efficient, or can produce its products 
in increasing numbers, if there is friction and 
conflict at the top. The time to cure such 
evils is to get at them before they corrupt 
the whole structure. 

It is difficult, of course, for a man in a 
position like that of Mr. Roosevelt to admit 
he has made errors in administration and in 
personnel. It is especially difficult for a man 
with a temperament like that of Mr. Roose- 
velt, who has a habit, attractive enough in 
some of its aspects, of making intimate per- 
sonal friends of those with whom he works. 

But the national need takes precedence 
over Mr. Roosevelt’s personal biases and per- 
sonal amiabilities. Senator Brrp has courage- 
ously disclosed a situation which may yet 
paralyze our whole defense effort. Thanks to 
his speech, the dangers in the situation are 
no longer the private concern of Mr. Roose- 


















velt and his intimates. They are now the 
inescapable concern of the whole country. 
Mr. Byrrp has already accomplished that much. 
May he keep up the fight until it is won. 


[From the Washington Post of August 23, 
1941] 


Topay anp TOMCRROW 


(By Walter Lippmann) 
THE UNDERLYING MISTAKE 


Commenting on Senator Byron's recital of 
the figures showing the meage: output of 
tanks, guns, and airplanes, the New York 
Times says that “such figures form a star- 
tling contrast with the hugs sums that Con- 
gress has appropriated for defense. The 
causes for that contrast deserve the country’s 
sericus study.” They do indeed. Almost 
everyone must have asked himself how one 
can reconcile the dark picture painted by 
Senator Brrp with the much brighter picture 
whick has so often been painted by defense 
Officials and supported by the President’s 
remarks. 

No doubt the outlook is not quite so bad 
as one might gather from the Senator’s 
speech. But it is not nearly so good as one 
might infer from the President’s remarks. 
For while Senator Brrp has not quite got 
there yet, he is on his way te uncovering a 
basic misconception in the planning of the 
defense program. 

To make the thing clear to ourselves, let 
us consider the planning of a program for 
the production of apple pies. You make an 
estimate that you need 30 apple pies. If you 
ask the cook to bake 1 pie a day for 30 
days, you will have produced 30 pies. That 
is one way to get a lot of pies. But there is 
another way, and that is to hire 30 cooks to 
bake 30 pies in 1 day. If you follow the first 
method—1 cook making 1 pie a day—you 
do not have to bother the other 29 cooks. If 
you follow the second method—30 cooks mak- 
ing 30 pies in 1 day—you get the pies quickly. 
If your first guess was wrong and you really 
need 60 pies, you can get them quickly, and 
you finish with the pie-making business 
quickly. 

Speaking very, very roughly and broadly, 
the O. P. M., with the President and the 
War Department agreeing, decided last year 
to have 1 cook make 1 pie.a day for 30 
days, leaving the 29 other cooks free to fry 
their own fish. That is why Senator Byrrp 
can now say truthfully that there are as yet 
very few pies and why the defense officials 
have been able to say truthfully that there 
are going to be many pies. 

The broad figures tell the story. There 
are about fifty billions to be spent. Less 
than two billions were spent in 1940, and 
seventeen billions are to be spent in 1941, 
twenty-three billions in 1942, and nine bil- 
lions in 1943 and after. In the long run this 
will mean a lot of equipment. But the long 
run may be too long, and, anyhow, what 
counts is not whether we accumulate, say, 
50,000 planes eventually but how soon we 
can reach the point where we produce planes 
at the rate of three or four thousand a 
month. We needed not an order for 30 
pies in 80 days but a program for being able 
to bake 30 pies in 1 day. Then we could 
produce such an avalanche of pies that no 
one near it could bear to think of apple pies 
for years to come. 

The reason we adopted the wrong method 
is that a year ago neither the President and 
the new dealers nor the businessmen in 
O. P. M. were willing to place defense ahead 
of business as usual. The administration 
was afraid of temporary unemployment, due 
to the change-over from civilian to military 
production, and it was afraid of labor, and 
it was afraid to ask the people to accept a 
reduction in their standard of life. And the 
businessmen were for the most part in agree- 
ment with Mr. Knudsen, who believed all 
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last summer that the defense program should 
be superimposed on normal business. 

That in substance is why the defense pro- 
gram is moving slowly and is inadequate. 
It has been planned as a kind of annex and 
superstructure to an immense boom in pri- 
vate business. That is why we have just 
produced more private automobiles than have 
ever been produced and sold anywhere at 
any time. That is why the raw materials, 
the skilled labor, the managerial ability, and 
the machine tools needed to produce this 
record-breaking output have not been en- 
listed for national defense. 

It has often been said that we need cen- 
tralization of authority in Washington. That 
is true. But most of all we need a central 
authority with a true conception of the task, 
which is that is massive output eventually 
will do us no good but that by a massive 
capacity to product in the near future, this 
war can be won. And then we need to 
realize that the only, way to get quickly a 
massive capacity to produce is to cut drasti- 
cally into civilian consumption and force the 
productive capacity, which now serves 
civilians to work for defense. 

The time has come to put on forced 
draft—to make up our minds to produce 
this year what under our leisurely plans we 
do not expect to produce until the spring of 
next year—to make up our minds to produce 
in the first half of 1942 what we now plan to 
produce in the whole of 1942. This can be 
done. The British, when they were at last 
aroused after Dunkerque, did just that kind 
of thing. We can do it if we have the will and 
the courage to do it. 

If we could really make up our minds to do 
that at no matter what sacrifice of our con- 
venience and of business as usual, we could 
acquire a power in the world which would 
give substance to our words; with our whole 
industrial energy mobilized, we should be ir- 
resistible and invincible. The outcome would 
not be in doubt nor too long delayed. For if 
the American people will really work like the 
very devil for the next 12 months, they will 
have won—and at no tragic cost—the second 
American war of independence. 

That war cannot be won except after long 
years of waste and suffering as jong as we lack 
the character to choke this fantastic and dis- 
graceful boom, and go all out for defense. 





Address by Senator Barkley at Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
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Mr. GUFFEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp the very able address delivered by 
our distinguished majority leader, the 
Senator from Kentucky (Mr Barktey], 
under the auspices of the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars at Philadelphia, Pa., August 
24, 1941. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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Fellow Americans, I am deeply grateful to 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars and the com- 
mittee in charge of this great gathering for 
the honor conferred upon me by the invita- 
tion to address you at this time. 

It is a source of great inspiration to look 
into the faces of this great audience who have 
assembled here for no mercenary or selfish 
purposes, but to demonstrate their loyalty to 
American institutions and give proof of their 
determination that these institutions shal! 
not . 
I stand today before the great Hall of In- 
dependence, in which Thomas Jefferson and 
his colaborers wrote the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. In all the course of human history 
no document was ever conceived by the mind 
or penned by the hand of man which gave 
greater hopes to the masses of humanity than 
did this Declaration. 

Those who wrote this immortal document 
were not cowards, They realized when they 
promuigated it that they must hang together 
or hang separately. They realized that if the 
cause of American liberty should not survive, 
those who instigated the American Revolu- 
tion would suffer the penalties inflicted upon 
the sponsors of an unsuccessful war. 

They were not afraid to take the risks. 
They did not count the cost in dollars or in 
blood or in human life. As Patrick Henry | 
had said in the Virginia Convention, “I know 
not what course others may pursue, but as for 
me, give me liberty or give me death.” 

The great cause of American liberty, spon- 
sored by these immortal men and epitomized 
in the Declaration of Independence, was suc- 
cessful. But before it succeeded and before 
the American Republic was established, 8 
years of sacrifice, of bloodshed, and of in- 
credible hardships were suffered by the Revo- 
lutionary patriots, and the fight was made 
harder and longer because there were among 
the 3,000,000 people who then inhabited the 
colonies those who were not in sympathy with 
the cause of liberty or who, for mercenary, 
Social, or political reasons, withheld their 
support to the cause of the new Republic. 

It is a glorious and inspiring fact that to- 
day the Nation which was created by this 
Declaration of Independence and the nations 
from which our forefathers declared their 
independence are today standing shoulder to 
shoulder and Leart to heart for the preserva- 
tion and perpetuation of the very doctrines 
and principles for which our forefathers 
labored, fought, and died. 

It is a glorious and inspiring fact that to- 
day these two great nations—the United 
States of America and the Kingdom of Great 
Britain and her vast associated dominions-— 
stand across the pathway over which Adolf 
Hitler and his brutal satellites are attempt- 
ing to obliterate human freedom and the 
great fundamentals of human liberty and 
Christianity. 

It is because of this that the people of the 
United States and the people of Great Britain, 
and the people of every other self-governing 
nation, most of which have in the past 2 
years been the victims of a ruthless invasion 
at the hands of the barbarian, applaud the 
magnificent fight for self-defense which is 
now being waged by the people of Russia 
against this same ruthless invader. 

In sympathizing with the fight to defend 
their homes and their country now being 
made by the Russian people, neither: the 
United States nor Great Britain thereby es- 
pouses the internal policies or the political 
philosophy which since the World War has 
guided the Soviet Republic. But they recog- 
nize the right of the Russian people to adopt 
and live under any form of government 
which they may prefer. They recognize the 
right of all nations to adopt and live under 
any form of government which they may 
prefer. But they also recognize that what- 
ever may have been the shortcomings or the 
distastefulness of the theories of the Gov- 
ernment of Soviet Russia, the Russian people 
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and their rulers have not constituted and do 
not now constitute a world menace com- 
parable to the insidious and diabolical pro- 
gram of Adolf Hitler and his puny little hu- 
man hand plants, who, in their automatic 
echoings of Hitler's philosophy, make Charlie 
McCarthy look like an original thinker. 

It is in the midst of a world like this that 
the American people and the American Gov- 
ernment are confronted by a crisis which has 
not been exceeded in importance and far- 
reaching influence since the Declaration of 
Independence was adopted here in 1776. 

This world in which we stand today is 
not of our making. We did not contribute 
to the causes of the first World War in 1914 
nor to any of the wars which preceded it in 
all human history outside the Western 
Hemisphere. We did not contribute to the 
causes of the present war, unless perchance 
we stopped fighting too soon in 1918. 

From the day of the armistice on Novem- 
ber 11, 1918, until the outbreak of the present 
world conflict, the American people worked 
and prayed that enduring peace might settle 
down upon the earth. Disarmament treaties 
almost without number were signed by us 
and other nations, all of them culminating 
finally in the Briand-Kellogg Peace Pact, by 
which practically all the nations in the world, 
including Germany, agreed to banish war as 
a means of national policy. 

Lulled into a sense of false security, prac- 
tically all of the peace-loving nations who 
signed these treaties in honor and in good 
faith settled down to the reconstruction of 
their domestic and international relation- 
ships and relied upon these solemn com- 
mitments to preserve the peace of the world 
and save humanity from further slaughter. 

But as soon as Adolf Hitler came into power 
in Germany in 1933 he began to conspire 
against all his neighbors and all the peace- 
loving nations which men had set up and 
hoped to preserve. He violated his agree- 
ment with his neighboring nations as soon 
as he came into power and felt that he was 
strong enough to take the risks. You may 
trace his entire course in his dealings with 
other nations from 1933 until this hour and 
you will find that it has constituted an un- 
broken record of perfidy and dishonor. The 
pettiest thief who sneaks into the back alleys 
of our cities possesses a higher sense of 
human integrity and honorable purposes 
than does this mad bandit whose vile foot- 
steps have brought suffering to mankind 
which even Alexander the Great, Genghis 
Khan, and Napoleon Bonepart never con- 
ceived of in their wildest dreams of conquest. 

If any American believes that I am over- 
drawing this picture, let him look at Austria. 
Hitler told Austria, through her Premier, 
Dollfuss, that he had no designs upon the 
Austrian people. Then he had Dolifuss mur- 
dered and devoured Austria like a lion would 
devour a mouse. 

He told the people of Czechoslovakia that 
he had no territorial designs upon them at 

rst. Then he told them he only wanted the 
Sudeten Germans to have the right of self- 
determination. Then he sent his armies into 
Czechoslovakia and drove out the consti- 
tuted government and added all their terri- 
tory to the German Reich 

He told Poland that he only wanted a 
correction of the Polish Corridor and some 
readjustment in the free city of Danzig, and 
he told Chamberlain at Munich and an- 
nounced to the world when the Sudeten Ger- 
mans had been added to the Reich that he 
had no further territorial ambitions in all 
of Europe. But he invaded Polaid and drove 
out her constituted government and has mur- 
dered probably more than 3,000,000 Poles, 
whose only offense had been their love of 
their homes and of their country 

He told Denmark that he had no designs 
upon her. But one morning, before the sun 
had arisen, his Nazi legions were in posses- 
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sion of Denmark. He told Norway the same. 
He told Holland the same. He told Belgium 
the same. And the strange thing is that 
these small nations either believed him or had 
waited too late to prepare to resist him. He 


tion of invading them, that what he really 
wanted was to extend his boundaries eastward 
into the territory of Russia, but he invaded 
France and the French Government, because 
of lack of preparation and because of inter- 
nal dissension, collapsed like a house of cards, 
and while the indomitable spirit of the 
French people still burns within their bosoms, 
they are now in the clutches of a puppet 
government which has announced its collab- 
oration with Hitler and Mussolini and all 
those who seek to destroy the very things 
for which France has stood since the French 
Revolution, liberty, equality, and fraternity. 

Hitler told Rumania that he had no designs 
upon her. He told Hungary the same. He 
told Bulgaria the same. He told Yugoslavia 
the same. He told Greece the same. But 
when Greece resisted the efforts of Italy, un- 
der the strutting caricature known as Mus- 
solini to lay impious hands upon her people 
and were driving the Italian Army back across 
the land over which they had marched, Hitler 
sent his panzer divisions into heroic Greece 
and drove her government out of the country 
and devastated her historic land and cities. 

And in all these conquered countries, the 
right of free speech, the right of free assem- 
bly, the right of free worship, the right of a 
free press have been buried in the conquered 
soil. Nowhere in all this vast region can 
more than three men assemble on a street 
corner without being dispersed by the mailed 
hand of the military authorities and cowardly 
suspicion. In all these vast overridden re- 
gions, the social and economic and intellect- 
ual life of the people have been subverted to 
the predatory designs of the Nazi juggernaut. 
And all through these devastated and humili- 
ated regions, millions of men, women, and 
children who cannot speak or understand the 
English language, are praying that some 
power somewhere may stop the ruthless con- 
queror in his tracks and that they them- 
selves may be revived as nations, dedicated 
to the moral, intellectual, and economic ad- 
vancement of their people and to nations of 
self-respect and decency among the people of 
the earth. 

Not only have these things happened to 
Europe, not only are they happening in Africa 
or will happen if Hitler wins, not only are 
they occurring in Asia where Japan is crawl- 
ing like some monstrous dragon out over the 
territories of China but over the seas and the 
islands of the seas and all that portion of 
the Pacific. For 10 years we have seen this 
dragon encroach upon the innocent and un- 
happy people of China for no reason except 
that Japan desires what China has and 
thought she might obtain it without war, if 
possible, but through war if necessary. 

There is no fundamental difference between 
the immoral and despicable philosophy of Hit- 
ler and Mussolini and the military clique that 
now dominates Japan and seeks to drive 
her on. 

In the midst of these world conditions we 
are asked by a little coterie of American 
ostrichs to trust Hitler and to believe him 
when he has once or twice stated that he 
has no designs upon the American people or 
upon the Western Hemisphere. If the Amer- 
ican people are lulled into a feeling of se- 
curity; if they are unwilling or unable to 
profit by the lessons of countries throughout 
the world, under the pagan influence of Hit- 
lerism; if they are so naive or unsuspecting 
as to listen to the insidious advice of the 
serpents in our Garden of Eden; if they are 
so unimpressed by this array of indisputable 
evidence, created in all parts of the world by 
the slimy trail which Hitler has followed; 
then we may wonder whether after all the 
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sacrifices made by our forefathers from 1776 
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us. 

Regardless of all pretenses to the contrary, 
this is not a war to readjust a few inter- 
national boundaries. It is not a war to adjust 
inequalities brought about by the Treaty of 
Versailles. It is not a war to eliminate cor- 
ridors. It is not a war to relieve minorities 
of some injustice inflicted upon them by 
boundary lines. 

This may have been the pretext upon which 
t was begun. But its genesis lies deeper 
mere physical delineations upon a map. 

t is a war of ideas, a war of philosophies, a 
of conquest, a war to imspose upon the 
a system of moral, economic, and po- 
controls to which it has never been 
subjected in all its history. ‘These controls 
and these ideals are diametrically opposed to- 
the theory of freedom and democracy. They 
are opposed to the doctrine of self-govern- 
ment. They are avowedly antagonistic to 
Christianity or any form of religion except 
worship of the state, that state to be under 
the autocratic domination of authoritarian 
theories and processes which deny the people 
any voice in their government or in the 
fashioning of their society. The result is 
economic bondage. It is religious bondage. 
It is political bondage. And it is intellectual 
bondage. You cannot have intellectual free- 
dom where the soul of man is enslaved. You 
cannot have economic freedom where the 
ant rights of man are trampled under 

If any American, conscious of what in going 
on in the world and familiar with the threats 
which have been made by Hitler and his 
spokesmen, has any doubt of the intentions’ 
of Hitler to impose this revolutionary system 
upon the whole world, then let such an 
American take note of what he and they have 
said about it when they were not seeking to 
deceive anybody. 

Although Hitler calls it a revolution of 
young nations and young peoples against old 
and decadent nations, we have already rec- 
ognized it for what it is, an inhuman and 
bestial revolution against every freedom for 
which men have striven and fought and died 
through centuries of hardships. 

If any American doubts the purpose of the 
Nazi juggernaut, let him read the speech of 
Hitler’s Reichminister of Agriculture given in 
May 1940, a speech made at Hitler's instiga- 
tion to a group of leading Nazis called to- 
gether for that purpose. 

In that speech he forecast the invasion of 
the Low Countries and the penetration of the 
Balkans. In that speech he predicted the 
economic organization of all the territories 
which were to be overrun by and for the 
benefit of the German Reich. In that speech 
he predicted the mastery of two continents. 
He predicted that they would inaugurate a 
system of slavery by which he took pains 
to explain that he did not mean slavery in 
any sense except the sense of absolute sub- 
jection to the will and power of the con- 
queror. He stated that slavery was not to 
be understood as a parable or as a rhetorical 
term but that he had in mind a modern form 
of medieval slavery which they would intro- 
duce because they urgently needed it to ful- 
fill their purposes and he predicted that they 
would be denied the blessings of education 
or literacy but that this boon wouid be 
reserved for the German population. After 
expatiating at length upon what they were 
going to do to Europe he expressed his opinion 
as to their objectives in the United States. 
He referred to the United States as a pseudo- 
democratic republic. He stated that they 
had accounts to settle with the United States. 
He referred to the fact that the United States 
holds a large portion of the gold of the world 
to which he said the Nazis were entitled be- 
cause most of it had been dug out of the 
ground since conquered by Germany. 
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He predicted in that speech that the 
United States would be forced by Germany 
to complete and final capitulation, and that 
instead of having 7,000,000 unemployed as a 
result of German conquest we would have 
40,000,000 unemployed. 

He predicted that President Roosevelt 
would beg Hitler on his knees to purchase 
not manufactured goods but raw materials 
from the United States at prices which Hitler 
would dictate. And he stated that the 
United States was so demoralized and cor- 
rupted that, like France and England, it need 
not be taken into consideration as a mili- 
tary adversary. 

In another speech delivered by Walter 
Funk, president of the Reichsbank of Berlin. 
he made predictions of the same character 
and in a later speech made by Hitler him- 
self, he stated, “We shall scon have an S. A. 
in America. We shall train our youth. We 
shall have men which degenerate Yankee- 
dom will not be able to challenge. National 
Socialism alone is destined to liberate the 
American people from their ruling clique.” 

“I shall undertake this task simultaneously 
with the restoration of Germany to her lead- 
ing position in America. The German com- 
ponent of the American people will be the 
source of its political and mental resur- 
rection,” 

This is an offensive insult to millions of 
American citizens of German ancestry who 
are as loyal to the principles of American 
democracy as are any other class of our 
people. 

Again quoting Hitler, “I guarantee that at 
the right moment a new America will exist 
as our strongest supporter when we are 
ready to take the stride into overseas space. 
We have the means of awakening this Na- 
tion in good time. There will be no Wilson 
arising to stir up America against us.” 

There may be no new Wilson to speak for 
America and in defense of her undying prin- 
ciples as he spoke for them a quarter of a 
century ago, but there is a new Roosevelt 
who has risen up to be the spokesman and 
the leader of the indomitable and uncon- 
querable people of a free and mighty nation, 
and he is supported in that leadership by 
men and women of all political parties, of 
all religious faiths, of all colors, and all 
nationalities. 

In the light of these prophecies and 
threats by Hitler and his trusted satellites, 
can we doubt that one of the motives of this 
war is economic domination of the world? 
Can we doubt that economic domination 
will be followed by political intrigue and 
infiltration; and that economic and political 
domination will produce a prodigious effort 
at military domination in all the countries 
upon which this system shall be imposed? 

If Hitler wins, we shall face a hostile world. 
lf he wins, he will control all of Europe. And 
if Mussolini should survive, through him, or 
over him, or under him, they will control all 
of Africa. If he wins in Europe and in Africa, 
Wwe must presuppose that Japan as one of the 
Axis Powers, will control, ‘f she does not oc- 
cupy all of China and the entire Pacific west 
of Hawaii, including Malaya and the Dutch 
East Indies, and possibly the vast stretches of 
the South Pacific, including all the British 

jons in that region of the world. 
Should the Axis Powers win, they will have a 
naval strength two and a half times that of 
the United States at present, including the 
Japanese, the Italian, and the German Navies, 
and the French Navy which they will control, 
leaving out of consideration the British Navy, 
and this strength would be still further aug- 
mented by the capture of all or any consid- 
erable part of that navy. 

Can we doubt that with such a situation 
existing in Europe, Africa, and Asia, the Amer- 
ican continent, including North and South 
America, would be the immediate objective of 
these aggressive dictators? Already we have 
seen in portions of South America the efforts 
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of the Nazis to gain a foothold Bolivia was 
compelled to declare a state of national siege 
a few weeks ago in order to protect herself 
against Nazi designs. These designs have been 
manifested in other parts of South America 
and it is to the incalculable credit of ‘the 
Latin-American republics that they have 
joined with the United States in the con- 
certed effort to avert such disaster as con- 
trol of their economic, social and political life 
by so ruthless a group of gangsters as are now 
seeking to dominate 4,000,000,00G human be- 
ings throughout the world. 

It is because of these things that the Gov- 
ernment of the United States has been com- 
pelled to concentrate its huge efforts in the 
defense of our own country and the defense 
of the entire Western Hemisphere to which 
Wwe are committed. 

One hundred and eighteen years ago James 
Monroe announced the Monroe Doctrine, by 
which he stated that any effort on the part 
of any European nation to gain a foothold 
in America would be regarded by the United 
States as an unfriendly act. The Monroe 
Doctrine was at that time made applicable to 
Europe because ‘t was Europe alone then 
which sought to recapture much of the terri- 
tory lost by the South American revolution- 
ists which established their own independ- 
ence. But the same doctrine which then 
applied to Europe now applies to Asia with 
equal force. We have maintained this doc- 
trine for nearly a century and a quarter, and 
we shall continue to maintain it, not only 
because we desire to see the republics of the 
Western Hemisphere maintain their own in- 
dependence, but because we know that if any 
European or Asiatic power should now gain 
a foothold anywhere in the western world it 
would constitute an active and perpetual 
threat to the independence, the sovereignty, 
and the interests of the people of the United 
States. 

This is the sort of world in which we find 
ourselves today. It is a world that threatens 
everything for which the United States of 
America has stood. It is a world that threat- 
ens all the things for which the Declaration 
of Independence was promulgated. It is a 
world that threatens a return of barbarism 
and paganism that millions of men and 
women have given their lives to destroy. It 
is a world in which our way and method of 
living are grievously involved; and it is a 
world in which we cannot afford pretended 
ignorance, no matter what the sacrifice may 
be to preserve our traditions. 

It is because of these things that we have 
been compelled to increase our national debt 
to unprecedented figures. It is because of 
these things that we are now compelled 
feverishly to build a two-ocean Navy. It is 
because of these things that we are now com- 
pelled to train our young men for military 
service in the event such service should be- 
come imperative. It is because of these 
things that we have levied unprecedented 
taxes upon our people and must levy still 
further burdens upon them. It is because 
of these things that the American people are 
willing to submit themselves to whatever re- 
strictions and restraints may be necessary 
in order that we may preserve this country 
and hand it down to the generations yet 
unborn free and strong and proud. 

We are told that if we do these things we 
will surrender our democracy and our liberty. 
During the Revolutionary War, George Wash- 
ington pleaded with Congress to give him 
more soldiers and greater power, although at 
the very time he pleaded for these things he 
was fighting for the establishment of liberty 
and democracy. 

During the War between the States, Abra- 
ham Lincoln pleaded with Congress for 
greater power and secured it, and so did 
Jefferson Davis, president of the Confederacy. 
These powers were granted, but as soon as the 
war had ended they were again returned to 
the people, 
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During the Spanish-American War, Presi- 
dent McKinley had powers conferred upon 
him necessary in the conduct of that war. 
During the World War, unprecedented powers 
were asked by and conferred upon President 
Wilson—powers that no democracy would 
confer upon any President except in a period 
of great emergency. These powers were nec- 
essary in order that the momentum of Ameri- 
can efforts might be ccncentrated at the point 
of greatest importance. But when the war 
was over and peace had returned to the world, 
these powers were returned to the people by 
the Government of the United States. 

We are not at war. We are not engaged in 
military operations. We are not fighting an 
invading army, nor are we sending out of 
this country an invading army, but we are 
in the midst of this war because we cannot 
escape its consequences. We are in the midst 
of it because we cannot assure ourselves that 
the conflagration that is burning elsewhere 
may not scorch our own shores and our own 
institutions. Under these circumstances we 
are compelled to confer unprecedented au- 
thority and power upon the head of our Gov- 
ernment. We are willing to surrender some 
of these liberties and some of these freedoms 
temporarily to the Government of the United 
States in order that we may not be compelled 
to surrender them permanently to Hitler and 
nazi-ism. 

i would rather surrender a few of our lib- 
erties for a short while in the preservation of 
our defense than to surrender them perma- 
nently to Hitler and his crew of nation 
wreckers. 

We probably have not been called upon yet 
to make all the sacrifices which will be re- 
quired of us, but the American people know 
how to make sacrifices when they are con- 
vinced of the necessity. A century and a half 
ago, 3,000,000 people fringing the Atlantic 
seaboard took the risks. Again, in 1812, they 
took the risks. In 1848 they took the risks. 
In 1861 to 1865 they took the risks. In 1898 
they took the risks. In 1917 they took the 
risks, We do not want war. We abhor war. 
We believe and hope that our material aid to 
the nations now fighting aggression will be 
all that we need to put forth to preserve the 
things which are dear to America; but if, as a 
last resort, the American people are compelled 
to fight to defend their country and their 
freedom and their way of living, they will not 
prove less responsive to this call in the future 
than they have proven in the past. God 
grant that this last resort may not have to be 
faced, but whether it is or not, we beseech 
the American people to believe that their 
President and the Congress and their respon- 
sible Government are putting forth every 
possible effort with the light which God hes 
given them to protect and preserve and per-~ 
petuate American ideals, American standards, 


— democracy, and American civiliza- 
on. 
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Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
appearing in the Evening World-Herald, 
published at Omaha, Nebr., by a former 
distinguished Member of this body. The 
editorial is entitled “Americans All.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Omaha Evening World-Herald of 
August 19, 1941] 


AMERICANS ALL 


Republicans are American citizens, too. 

Democrats and independents who are in 
disagreement either with the President’s war 
policies or his methods of imposing them are 
American citizens, too. 

These citizens pay their full share of taxes. 
They carry their share of the debt load. They 
must endure the hardships and losses inci- 
dent to war priorities, price and credit limita- 
tions, dislocations of industry, and all other 
unpleasant features of a regimented and con- 
trolled economy. When it comes to fighting 
their manpower will figure in the casualty 
lists in full proportion to their numbers—and 
those numbers are very large. 

These groups are represented, as it is im- 
perative they should be, in the Congress. 

Yet often—too often—when the President 
deems it necessary to confer with members of 
the House and Senate on matters of vital 
concern to all the people, no representatives 
of these groups are admitted to the confer- 
ence. 

On his return from the historic deep-sea 
conference with Prime Minister Churchill, the 
President decided to give to certain Congress- 
men an accounting of the international sit- 
uation. Unquestionably that was proper. For 
Congress is a coordinate branch of our Gov- 
ernment. It alone has the power to declare 
war. It controls the purse strings. The Ex- 
ecutive can spend no money it does not au- 
thorize and appropriate. And if it is to exer- 
cise these duties intelligently it needs to be 
informed. 

So Mr. Roosevelt called a few “key men” 
into his study to tell them, confidentially, 
some things he thinks they should know. 

But he invited only Democrats. And, of 
the Democrats, he invited only such as are 
in agreement with him on foreign issues and 
affairs. Even with these, says the Associated 
Press report, he “continued to keep his own 
counsel on the broad world strategy worked 
out with Churchill, and the belief was he 
would use deeds—not words to disclose it 
when the time is ripe.” 

Probably, if this be an accurate statement, 
the conference did not amount to much. 
Probably there was little or no opportunity 
for a free exchange of opinions, for a serious 
discussion. The President was simply “telling 
them”—within the careful limits of his own 
discretion. 

All the more reason, it would seem, why 
some unconvinced Congressman, some “un- 
reconstructed rebel,” some member of what 
the wise British value as “the loyal opposi- 
tion,” might have been permitted to be pres- 
ent. At the very least some one Republican— 
and there are a good many of them in Con- 
gress—who goes along with the President on 
war policies. 

There is a constant plea for unity, for loyal 
support of our Government in an hour of 
great peril. But how is this to be expected 
unless unity is invited and met half way? 
Ours is still a two-party country. There is 
still a two-party Congress. If ever this ceased 
to be true we should have, under whatever 
name, a one-man government. Unity then 
might be compelled, as in Germany and 
Russia. But among a free people whatever 
degree of unity it is possible for any leader to 
secure must be won, earned, deserved. 

If Mr. Roosevelt were not so addicted to 
“conferring” only with his “yes” men, so 
intolerant of opposing opinion, he would get 


along better with the country. And the 
country would get along better, too. 
On the field of battle no “plunging cannon 
” will distinguish Republicans from 
ocrats. 





Address by Senator Bunker at 
Reno, Nev. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELBERT D. THOMAS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, August 25, 1941 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. BERKELEY L. 
BUNKER, OF NEVADA 


Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have inserted 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
delivered over KOH radio station, at 
Reno, Nev., by the junior Senator from 
Nevada (Mr. Bunker]. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


I am very happy to be back in Nevada 
again. It is like a tonic to come home, if only 
for a few days, after experiencing the turmoil 
of Washington in these past months of such 
vital importance in our national life. 

Since September 1939, when Hitler charged 
upon democracy, the civilized world has been 
living under a Damocles sword of armed 
might. 

Every day a new assault is made upon civil- 
ization. Let us look back at the headlines 
that have marked before us reflecting the 
various chapters of the war. We read that 
Austria was commanded to join the Reich. 
Her Government refused, and German sol- 
diers overwhelmed her. Then Czechoslova- 
kia; next Poland was devastated. Then Nor- 
way, Denmark, Holland, Belgium, and finally 
France, possessing lands which Hitler cov- 
eted and liberties which he abhorred, fell be~ 
for the German military force. Bulgaria and 
Rumania were defeated. Next it was Yugo- 
slavia’s turn to be bombed into submission, 
and then Greece, after a courageous fight, 
felt the ax of the conqueror. 

And for the past 3 weeks the headlines 
carried to us the news of Germany’s war on 
Russia. We hold no brief for the dictatorship 
of Russia. We uphold only the democratic 
ideals of liberty and the pursuit of happi- 
ness—ideals impossible under the regime of 
any dictator, whether Hitler or Stalin. But 
it is provident that Germany has diverted a 
part of her war machine from the pathway, 
temporarily at least, of Britain. We are 
grateful for two reasons. One, that Hitler’s 
partial preoccupation with Russia gives us 
time, badly needed time, to carry on our own 
program of national defense. And two, it 
teaches us, if it has not already been made 
clear, that Hitler will allow nothing to stand 
in the way of his goal of world domination. 

Perhaps in the end Germany’s invasion of 
Russia will work to the disadvantage of Brit- 
ain. It is yet too early to tell how the pen- 
dulum will swing. In Washington, it is the 
belief that Germany will defeat Russia and 
that Hitler will have Russia’s raw materials 
and other resources at her disposal. Hitler 
was driven to attack Russia by a mixture of 
worry and confidence. Worry over his in- 
ability to conquer Britain, the economic 
shortcomings of his European domain, and 
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America’s aid to Britain. Confidence in his 
ability to smash Russian resistance and 
thereby gain the resources needed to sustain 
a long war against the English-speaking 
powers. But no matter what the outcome, 
Germany’s attack on Russia is an admission 
of failure. German armies have now a 
glittering succession of victories on a dozen 
battlefields. But the final victory which 
loomed so close a year ago, at the time of the 
fall of France, is still beyond his reach. So 
Hitler has found it necessary to strike out 
once more and this time seek to draw from 
Soviet lands the wheat, the minerals, and the 
oil which the Reich desperately needs. But 
the price Hitler may find it necessary to pay 
for these supplies may prove a heavy one. 

In the meantime, we must make full use 
of this breathing spell to further our own 
defense. 

The United States set out on a very well- 
defined and, I am happy to say, realistic 
course. By an overwhelming vote of their 
representatives in Congress the American 
people have pledged all-out aid to Britain. 
I have every sympathy for the cause of Eng- 
land and the ideals for which she is so 
valiantly fighting. But the reason I favor 
our foreign policy is not because of my sym- 
pathy for England but rather it is because 
of love for my country. Hitler undoubtedly 
hopes that by putting himself forward in the 
guise of a St. George fighting the dragon of 
bolshevism to confuse public opinion and 
swing our sympathy away from Britain. Per- 
haps he might have had some chance for 
success on this score if our policy was one 
built on sympathy. But it is not. It is a 
policy built on absolute realism. It is a 
policy most pragmatic and practical—that of 
defending the United States of America. Our 
policy is built upon the realization that who 

England helps the United States. I 
reiterate that I am opposed to sending Amer- 
ican boys to fight abroad. But I reiterate 
also that I favor sending to Britain every 
implement of warfare that we cai spare 
without endangering our national defense. 
For our own defense is our single objective. 

It has been said frequently that Hitler will 
not invade the United States. He has an- 
nounced that he has no intention of invad- 
ing America. But it will be remembered that 
after the invasion of Czechoslovakia he de- 
clared: “This is the last territorial readjust- 
ment I will seek.” There were people in 
many European countries who believed that. 
Today those people live in slavery. It has 
become clear to us—and we need no further 
proof than the invasion of Russia—that Hit- 
ler’s aim is world domination. We have Hit- 
ler’s own word for it in Mein Kampf that 
his aims include the Americas, and his prom- 
ises in that book are the only ones he has 
ever kept. Furthermore, no conqueror in his- 
tory, from Xerxes of ancient Persia to the 
Kaiser in this century, ever stopped his con- 
quests until he was stopped by force. Shall 
we sit back and try to stop Hitler at Buenos 
Aires and Brazil, or shall we help to stop 
him ai the cliffs of Dover? 

Thus, it becomes obvious that for our own 
defense the position of the United States in 
the present war is that of serving as arsenal 
for Great Britain and those who assist her. 
The American problem is @ problem purely 
of production. Our purpose and our aim is 
to stay behind the lines, and through laws 
that have been passed by great majorities to 
supply the Allies and to supply our own 
defense warehouses with guns, ships, planes, 
and munitions. This means unity of pur- 
pose, of total effort—an effort on the part 
of each of us, on the part of all groups, to 
do everything within our power toward the 
goal of producing. 

And we are doing a fine job of producing. 
As for actual production records, we are now 
producing some 1,600 planes per month— 
double the number put out last November. 
We are engaged in the biggest shipbuilding 
program ever undertaken. 





















































But we must not become overly optimistic 
about these figures. We must remember that 
we have had to revise our schedule of plane 
production downward on three occasidns. It 
is true that Germany has had from the 
beginning—and still has—a great superiority 
in bombing strength. 

So it becomes apparent that while our 
production has increased by leaps and 
bounds, and while our record is one of which 
We can well be proud, the task before us is 
one of great magnitude. Given time, given 
unity of purpose and the spirit of sacrifice, 
the job ahead can be done, but, so far, we 
have just begun. 

In our concentration on the great needs 
of our defense program we must ever bear in 
mind, and never lose sight of, the basic 
objective of all our effort. That objective is 
the protection and preservation of the free- 
dom and the institutions of the present and 
future citizens of the United States 

But to protect these institutions we must 
put our shoulder to the wheel. We must de- 
vote every possible ounce of strength to the 
job before us. It means sacrifice on the part 
of all. The surest guaranty that none of us 
will have to die for democracy tomorrow is 
that all of us will live for democracy today. 

The question now on the tongues and in 
the hearts of every good American is, What 
can I do to help? The Government has pro- 
vided an answer to this question for every 
man, women, and child in the Nation. We 
can invest in democracy, invest in America, 
by purchasing United States defense savings 
bonds and stamps. These bonds are not for 
a few Americans, they are for all Americans. 
Even children can save their pennies to buy 
stamps exchangeable for defense savings 
bonds. There is no other single way in which 
so many people can become partners of their 
Government in facing this emergency. It is 
the hope of the collector of internal revenue, 
Mr Robert L. Douglass under whose leader- 
ship this campaign will go forward in Nevada, 
that every loyal citizen of our State will join 
the Nation and the Presideat of the Nation in 
demonstrating anew our faith in America by 
purchasing savings bonds and stamps for na- 
tional defense. 

We in Nevada have a right to be proud of 
our contributions and our potential contribu- 
tions to the defense program. We are a 
wealthy State, sound in financial structure 
and rich in natural resources. We have vast 
resources to offer to cur Nation in this time 
of emergency—our minerals, our farm and 
ranch products, our vast expanses of land, 
especially valuable for military purposes. It 
has been my privilege to discuss with the 
President the place of Nevada in the defense 
program and he is cognizant of our great 
potentialities. 

The Nation well remembers that in the 
Civil War it was the stores of Nevada silver 
and gold that saved the Union. We are 
proud that in this present crisis, Nevada will 
again come through and hold up more than 
her share of the burden of defense. 

Not so very long ago we celebrated 
throughout the United States, I Am An 
American Day. At this time, thousands of 
our adopted American citizens and millions 
of American-born citizens affirmed their al- 
legiance to our flag and to our country. It 
was well for us to reexamine then, and to 
reexamine often, what it means to be able 
to use that coveted phrase: “I am an 
American.” 

It has been said that America is God's 
last chance to make a world. And it is right 
that we should be the people chosen to carry 
on the spirit of democracy. The revolving 
wheel of destiny has made our leadership a 
necessity in one of the great crises of civiliza- 
tion. 

Despite all that has been said by the 
Lindberghs and other administration critics, 
America’s position in this international 
crisis will secure the future safety of our 
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people. The decisions that have been made 
by our President and the position taken by 
our Government is worthy of America. 

In this crisis the Anferican people will re- 
dedicate themselves to Americanism. I have 
confidenve in the future of America because 
I have confidence in the people of America. 
We whose Government was founded to en- 
sure domestic tranquillity, provide for the 
common defense, promote the general wel- 
fare, and secure the blessings of liberty to 
ourselves and our posterity, will, through 
mutual trust and mutual sacrifice, lead the 
world from this darkness into a brighter day 
of a nobler and finer civilization. 





Radio Censorship 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GERALD P. NYE 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, August 25, 1941 


STATEMENT BY JIMMIE FIDLER 





Mr. NYE. Mr. President, those who 
are at all conversant with the radio 
know who is Jimmie Fidler, a radio com- 
mentator of wide renown, who, with his 
sponsors, has recently seen fit to transfer 
his program from one chain to another 
because of what appears very obviously 
to be a control in some manner over 
radio broadcasting by the moving-picture 
industry. Mr. Fidler issued a statement 
for release on, August 18, 1941, entitled 
“Radio Censorship Unbearable.” I ask 
unanimous consent that it may be 
printed in its entirety in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Due to a policy of censorship of speech im- 
posed by the Columbia Broadcasting Co. on 
me and which has proved oppressive to me, I 
have asked my radio sponsor (the Tayton Co., 
manufacturer and distributor of cosmetics) 
to cancel its contract, or obtain a release of 
its contract, with that network and permit 
me to carry on my program over another 
broadcasting system. 

In accordance with this request, and with 
a full understanding of the difficulties with 
which I have been confronted in my effort to 
compile and deliver to the public an unbiased, 
frank, interesting, and constructively critical 
discussion of motion pictures and the indus- 
try’s personnel, my sponsor has canceled its 
contract with C. B. 8. 

Consequently, my broadcast of Friday, 
August 15, marks the end of my association 
with Columbia. On the Friday following, 
August 22, my programs will be carried over 
the facilities of the Mutual Broadcasting 
System. 

Such a drastic move, right in the middle 
of a new series and just as my programs have 
begun to establish a steady listening audi- 
ence, was to my mind necessary, else it would 
never have been made, since it entails cons'd- 
erable loss of time, money, effort. 

During the 6 weeks of my current series 
over Columbia, their censorship policy has 
hampered and worried me to the point that 
I have felt and feel that I have been denied 
the right of free speech. I consider the fet- 
ters that have been imposed by Columbia 
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Cflicials as resulting in my carrying on a pro- 
gram so “old ledyish” as to constitute a slap 
in the face of this right of free speech so long 

nized as the inalienable ovrivilege of & 
citizen of this country. 

Despite the fact that I am a recognized mo- 
tion-picture authority and critic with 21 
years’ experience, the Columbia Broadcasting 
Co. insisted that I must give a “favorable” 
notice (three or more bells) to all so-called 
“big pictures reviewed by me, and no less thau 
two bells and favorable notice to any “B” 
product reviewed by me. 

In other words, even though a picture was 
downright bad, I was not permitted to say so. 
If I reviewed it at all, I had to give it good 
bell ratings and praising reviews. In such 
case I chose the only other path left open; 
I refused to review bad films. 

The only mction pictures the Columbia net- 
work would permit me to review honestly (if 
they deserved panning) were movies produced 
by. independent or small companies, or in 
other countries. Obviously, then, Columbia 
was censoring me not because officials of the 
broadcasting chain believed my reviews biased 
or inaccurate but for reasons best known to 
themselves and at variance with a fran, un- 
biased review of motion pictures on my part. 

Had I been willing to compromise my own. 
honest opinion by telling listeners that pic- 
tures I deemed bad were good and had } been 
willing to speak only praise of the film indus- 
try, I might have continued my Columbia 
Broadcasting System association. But 1 would 
have moved about with a hanging head, 
ashamed of my own deceit. 

My Hollywood column is published in well 
over a hundred daily and Sunday newspapers 
from coast to coast. These newspapers are 
decent, honest, fair, and American. Certainly 
they are not going to jeopardize their good 
reputations by publishing editorial matter 
that is dishonest, malicious, or unfair. Yet 
these newspapers have on many occasions 
published material that the Columbia Broad- 
casting Co., in its “righteousness,” has cen- 
sored “for policy reasons.” 

I have never made a statement on the air 
which was prompted by any malicious motive 
any more than I would do so in my column. 
As a motion-picture authority, I have fairly 
criticized certain people and customs of the 
studios. The criticisms have often incurred 
the wrath of studio executives, and I know . 
for a fact that some heads of the film indus- 
try, unable to “take it,” have gone to my 
sponsors and Columbia in protest and have 
tried to “get my job.” 

In my opinion, it is largely because of thesé 
studio protests that I was forced to bear such 
rigid censorship—a censorship that caused me 
to beg my sponsors for relief. 

I am sending a copy of this statement to 
the Federal Communications Commission. 
It seems to me members of that Commission 
will be interested in Columbia’s attitude con- 
cerning the rights of fair comment and free 
speech. Broadcasting systems are not a pub- 
lic utility, but they certainly must owe their 
public a reasonable responsibility. 

It seems to me that there is a serious ques- 
tion whether a network discharges its public 
duty when it restricts a commentator who is 
a recognized authority, and who had been 
broadcasting along estabiished lines for 7 
years, so that he cannot continue to speak 
as an authority and as he has always spoken, 
but instead must submit to censor and edit- 
ing of his material to a point making fair 
and frank comment almost impossible. 

I once stated publicly: “Freedom of speech 
will always exist in the United States. If 
ever an American Hitler arises, and, by dicta- 
torial methods, succeeds in stifling the right 
to speak freely, that will be a sorry day for 
our people; and if ever the time comes when 
I cannot be honest with myself, my listeners, 
and my readers, I will cease broadcasting and 
writing.” 

That is still my opinion. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. D. WORTH CLARK 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 





Monday, August 25, 1941 


LETTERS FROM MOTHERS OF LOS 
ANGELES 





Mr. CLARK of Idaho. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp two let- 
ters from the Mothers of Los Angeles, 
signed by Lany Lewis Renard, chairman, 
one addressed to the President of the 
United States and the other addressed to 
the President of the Senate. The letters, 
which were flown to Washington by Miss 
Laura Ingalls, the noted aviatrix, op- 
pose the entrance of the United States 
into war. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Los ANGELES, CALIF. 
To THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, 
The White House, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: We, the Mothers 
of Los Angeles, solemnly ask you to remember 
and hold sacred the pledges you made the 
American people during your campaign of 
1940. Those pledges clearly committed you 
not to take our sons to fight in foreign wars. 

We, the American people, want unity; but 
in order to achieve this unity, the President 
of the United States must keep the promises 
which he makes. 

You were elected on the promise to keep 
the country out of war. That promise must 
not be violated. Its threatened violation has 
already disrupted unity in America and its 
continued violation will create wider dissen- 
sion and destroy the confidence which the 
people should give to the President. 

At least 80 percent of the American people 
concur in this view. 

We think it our duty to notify you that to 
obtain the unity which we all desire, your 
efforts should be confined to arming America, 
in the full knowledge, which should be com- 
municated by you to the American people, 
that they are entirely capable of defending 
themselves. 

We further respectfully state it is our unal- 
terable conviction that this free land must 
not be committed to military alliances with 
other power, but shall maintain through pro- 
gressive national defense, our independent 
destiny. 

Faithfully yours, 
Lany Lewis RENARD, 
Chairman, Mothers of Los Angeles. 
ANNE GFELLER, Secretary. 


Los ANGELES, CALIF. 
To the PrEsIDENT OF THE SENATE, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: We, the Mothers 
of Los Angeles, have requested Miss Laura 
Ingalls to fly to Washington as our repre- 
sentative to deliver a letter to the President 
of the United States and also to the House 
of Representatives, together with this letter 
to the Senate of the United States, stating 
our unalterable opposition to engaging this 
Nation in a foreign war. 

We rely upon you to keep us out of war. 
Under our Constitution, Congress alone has 


the right to declare war, and we believe it to 
be your solemn duty not to permit any un- 
declared war to be fought. 

ene amin ulema 
sition and power which the Constitution has 
conferred upon you. 

We pray you not to declare war, and to stop 
by your authoritative action the carrying on 
of any undeclared war. 


Chairman, Mothers of Los Angeles. 
ANNE GreLier, Secretary. 





Alleged Gag on Letter Writers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GERALD P. NYE 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 





Monday, August 25, 1941 


ARTICLE FROM SPOKESMAN-REVIEW 





Mr. NYE. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp an article entitled 
“Letter Writers’ Gag Is Charged,” ap- 
pearing in the Spokesman-Review, of 
— Wash., under date of August 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrcorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Spokesman-"eview, of Spokane, 
Wash., August 21, 1941] 


Letter Weriter’s Gac Is CHARGED—SPOKANE 
Man SENDS PRESIDENT CRITICISM AND Has 
SecreT SERVICE Man CALL 


Writing letters to the editor is a harmless 
diversion which gives readers an opportunity 
to blow off steam and furnishes entertain- 
ment and possibly edification to other read- 
ers. But when writers attack the President 
of the United States—particularly if they 
send him copies of their letters to thé 
editor—they may find themselves waited 
upon by a representative of the United States 
Secret Service. Part of their duties is to safe- 
g ward the President from attacks of all kinds. 

James A. Tozeland, E3129 Sixteenth, re- 
cently found this out. Many of his letters 
have anpeared in the Spokesman-Review 
Forum on many subjects over several years. 
He sent a recent letter to the White House. 
In it he said, among other things: 


RAPS AMERICAN TORIES 


“What right has this madman (President 
Roosevelt) to claim he has a united people 
behind him in such a traitorous attack on 
democracy? Will this American Tory be per- 
mitted to give America back to Tory England 
and send American youth to rot in jungle 
slaughter pens defending British pound ster- 
ling? * * * Where do English or Ameri- 
can Tories get the authority to claim that 
their total war has the sanction of Chris- 
tianity? Only hypocrites or madmen claim 
that Christianity can be saved by acts of total 
war, deeds which are too vicious and vile for 
beasts of the jungle, where greed is a virtue. 
This is indeed a national emergency, a testing 
time to see if Americans are dumb, driven 
cattle or freemen worthy to have a true 
democracy to live in. Make no mistake, it 
takes more courage to defy a dictator at 
home than one across the sea.” 
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SECRET SERVICE CALL 


The receipt of this letter at Washington 
brought a Secret Service man to the door of 
we Tozeland home. Mr. Tozeland explains 
it: 

“The Secret Service man asked me to iden- 
va S oy ee. He also had a post card 

I had addressed to the President. I have 
been sending a great many of these cards 
with clippings pasted on them with com- 
ments by me. 

“If I had a guilty conscience, I would be 
scared stiff by a visit from a Secret Service 
agent. My record, evidence of which may be 
found in the forum, is proof I am opposed to 
the use of force to settle anything. 

“The Secret Service agent told me every 
letter of a threatening or obscene nature 
addressed to the President is turned over to 
them. I pointed to my post card and said, 
‘Is there anything threatening in that?’ He 
grinned and replied ‘To tell the truth, I 
haven't read it.’ So he ed to read it. 
He admitted he could find nothing of that 
nature in it. 

“I do not know what their definition of 
obscene is. They—the warmongers—act as 
if the truth is obscene and not to be con- 
sidered by the public.” 

WRITES PRESIDENT AGAIN 

Mr. Tozeland wrote the President again 
after the Secret Service man interviewed him, 
protesting against any attempt to curtail 
free . In his second letter, Mr. Toze- 
land wrote the President as follows: 

“I have no complaint to make against the 
man from the Secret Service who was sent 
to investigate me because I have been writ- 
ing post cards to you objecting to the uncon- 
stitutional, provocative acts of war by your 
administration in defense of the British 
pound sterling. However, I consider his last 
question most significant. 

“He asked me if I intended to continue 
writing such cards. I hope I made it plain 
to him that I consider the exercise of free 
speech most essential in times of crisis and 
that if your administration succeeds in cre- 
ating an incident to push America into unde- 
clared war against the will of the people, 
you will find there are still free men who 
are prepared to face a firing squad if neces- 
sary in defiance of those dictators who are 
most dangerous to democracy, namely, the 
home-grown kind.” 

CHARGES INTIMIDATION 


In a note to the Spokesman-Review, Mr. 
Tozeland adds: 

“If there was anything unlawful in what 
I write, they would not hesitate to send me 
up for trial. It is quite clear they are trying 
to intimidate those of us who are outspoken 
in our criticism of warmongers.” 





America’s State of Preparedness 
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HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 





Monday, August 25, 1941 


ARTICLES FROM THE WASHINGTON POST 





Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp several articles dealing with 
America’s state of preparedness, pub- 
lished in the Washington Post. 








There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


ee ne eee 
1941] 


Guns ror SOLDIERS 


An officer at Fort Meade pointed at 29 
dummy antitank guns lined up in a row. 

“Look at them,” he beamed. “They look 
almost like the real thing. We called in all 
the welders in the outfit and went to work 
and made them ourselves.” : 

The officer noted the cynical smiles that 
greeted his enthusiasm. 

“We've got to do something to keep the 
boys’ chins up,” he concluded apologetically. 

This incident is being duplicated avy or 
in practically every training camp in the 
United States. 

American soldiers simply haven’t got the 

guns, the tanks, the planes, the equipment 
to make them thoroughly trained combat 
troops. 
No official in Washington denies this con- 
dition. From every source the answer is the 
same: Sufficient time has not elapsed for 
quantity production. Plants are being built. 
Tools are being made. Plans are being 
changed and expanded. 

Army and Government officials proudly 
point to the accomplishments of the past 
year. They call attention to the miles of 
cantonments, to a million and a half men 
in uniform, to hundreds of acres of muni- 
tions plants building. 

But every current production chart today 
gives the lie to optimism over the progress 
of national defense. 

There are leaders no man can Call defeat- 
ists, who say that unless America throws her- 
self into this picture as only America can, 
this country faces a defense Dunkerque. 

They say that if this Nation is lagging now, 
the arms deficit next year, when the program 
is to be expanded to staggering proportions, 
will be appalling. 

They say there is no coordinated plan and 
no man with the authority to execute it; that 
envisions the American defense and domestic 
scene as an entity. In discussing this matter, 
practically every official in Washington con- 
cludes by pointing to reasons outside his own 
sphere of influence. 

They say that, too often, the familiar chant, 
“In September we will have; in December we 
will have; in January we will have” is whis- 
tling in the dark. 

They say that aid to Britain and the lend- 
lease bill cannot be blamed for present defi- 
ciencies. Much so-called “aid to Britain,” 
they say, coming from America today, origi- 
nates in plants in this country, paid for by 
England with English money, before the lend- 
lease bill was drawn. 

They have considerable sympathy for the 
veteran sergeant who told a Post reporter: 
“The whole thing smells of France. Every 
politician after his bit; every brass hat look- 
ing for more red tape; every labor leader get- 
ting his cut; everybody making something, 
after easy money; the newspapers saying ev- 
erything is lovely; and all the soldier knows 
is that he is in for the duration; that he 
hasn’t got the stuff and that, in the end, he 
will hold the bag. When in hell are they go- 
ing to get going and give us some guns? 
You can’t lick Hitler with Boy Scouts.” 

There is enough truth in this colorful and 
exaggerated outburst to make any patriotic 
citizen pause. 

With all due credit to the thousands of 
able, experienced men in the service and the 
allied branches of defense, who are working 
day and night for a properly prepared 
America, the Post has been exploring the 
detours on the defense road. 

There are several very rocky detours. 

The Post hopes that they can be blasted out 
so our soldiers may have guns and planes 
and tanks in an unending stream. Miracles 
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will be required in some cases. But America 
is capable of miracles. 

One thing is certain: When history ap- 
praises our effort to protect this hemisphere, 
the desolate, blood-chilling phrase “too little 
and too late” must not appear. 

Soldiers must have guns. 


[From the oe Post of August 21, 
1941] 

Guns For So.tprers—WE OUTPRODUCE THE 
Wortp in GLITTERING LuxuRY GADGETS’ 
“If we get the spirit, I don’t see anybody 

on God’s earth that can outproduce the 

United States of America.” 

These were the words, yesterday, of William 
S. Knudsen, Director General of the O. P. M. 
He referred to the production of weapons for 
defense. 

The last 14 months prove Knudsen partially 
correct. We have outproduced the world— 
but not in armaments. Instead, we have 
turned out more glittering luxury gadgets 
than this comfort-mad Nation has ever seen. 

America needs guns. In answer, it has been 
given automobiles—beautiful things and 20 
percent more than any year since 1929. 

America needs planes. In answer, an in- 
dustrial cornucopia has poured out a deluge 
of washing machines, vacuum cleaners, air- 
conditioning equipment, electric refrigerators, 
and radios. 

If these handsome objects are not quite like 
guns and planes, they at least have used up 
the same raw materials. 

America needs munitions and ships. In 
answer, it has a spending boom with an appe- 
tite for copper, steel, zinc, and brass every 
whit as rapacious as the defense industry. 

To get the guns and planes and munitions, 
America needed military planners to prepare 
the buying list; industrial experts to mo- 
bilize the world’s greatest, most modern, 
most efficient factory; a central economic 
body to secure raw materials, machines, 
labor, management. 

Instead, America got military planners 
who started to prepare in terms of a cavalry 
skirmish on the Mexican border; industrial 
experts who were looking out the window on 
the job of getting supplies and complacently 
watching industry mobilize itself for civilian 
production, not guns; a military and eco- 
nomic high command which consistently 
shot behind a moving target, failing to 
sketch the job to be done, failing to delegate 
the authority to do it. 

EACH BLAMES THE OTHER 

In this picture, the White House, the 
Army, and the Office of Production Man- 
agement (along with its predecessor, the 
National. Defense Advisory Commission) have 
been like a bad outfield. 

The ball was a high fly. 

Each fielder screamed, “Yours.” 

The ball fell between them. 

Ever since, each has been blaming the 
other. 

The Army declares it was never told what 
sort of a war to prepare for, whether to de- 
fend the United States, to defend the West- 
ern Hemisphere, or to lick Hitler. 

The O. P. M. declares it never had au- 
thority to challenge the puny Army esti- 
mates of materials needed, or to step up the 
dribbling, piecemeal pace of appropriation 
requests; that it had equally little authority 
to force the Army tc place its contracts with 
an eye for future needs. 

The rest of the administration, voicing 
private White House sentiment, declares 
that anyone with eyes in his head could see 
the huge extent of the job; that there was 
no mistaking the task of O. P. M.; that 
O. P. M. could have had all the authority it 
wanted had it ever asked for it. 

WE'LL BE LAGGING NEXT YEAR 

The result: 

Confidential figures, which cannot be dis- 
closed in detail, show, in general, that not 
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enly has production to date been woefully in- 
adequate but that 1 year from now—2 years 
after the defense program was launched-——pro- 
duction of military planes, artillery, and tanks 
will be less than one-half of the amount re- 
quired for adequate defense and real aid to 
Britain. 

Today, 14 months after the program began, 
the great reservoir of military production fa- 
cilities—the durable goods industries, the 
pride of American civilization—has scarcely 
been tapped. Its wheels are turning ousily, 
busier than at any time since 1929, but not 
sufficiently on guns, planes, or tanks. 

As of the Ist of June, this year, the size of 
the defense program, as measured in appro- 
priations, was almost $50,000,000 

Yet of this amount, only twenty-eight bil- 
lions, or less than 58 percent, had been placed 
under contract by that date. The supplies for 
which the remaining twenty-two billions are 
to be spent had not even been ordered. 

On top of this, another $30,000,000,000 will 
soon be appropriated for defense purposes. 

Of airplane appropriations of $11,728,000,000, 
contracts have been issued for only $6,829,- 
000,000. 

Of appropriations for ordnance and co.nbat 
vehicles, totaling $8,225,000,000, not quite five 
billions have been contracted for. 

Of $5,880,000,000 appropriations for new in- 
dustrial facilities, which themselves take 1 or 
2 years to build before they can produce the 
items for a shocting war, contracts have been 
issued for less than half the amount. 


CRUCIAL SHORTAGES ALREADY 


The figures above refer only to contracts— 
contracts for deliveries expected some time 
in the future. Actual deliveries are military 
secrets and may not be printed. 

This is just as well. They do not make 
happy reading. 

With military production a full year away 
from the date of peak rate of output, there 
are already crucial shortages in raw mate- 
rials. There is barely enough nickel and 
aluminum for military needs, and none at 
all for the rest of American industry. There 
is a deficiency in magnesium which utterly 
precludes the production of certain arma- 
ment items in the amount desired. The 
greatest difficulty is being experienced in get- 
ting steel plate for ships—naval and mer- 
chant marine—and for railroad freight cars, 
which are necessary if another inevitable 
shortage, that of transportation, is to be 
alleviated, much less averted. 

And if—as is by no means improbable— 
commerce ends with the Orient and East 
Indies, the situation in tin, rubber, manga- 
nese, chromite, tungsten, manila fiber, and 
mica, to name only a few of the items of 
which inadequate stock piles have been ac- 
cumulated, will be equally sericus. 

What is the answer? 

The answer is that there are a thousand 
answers. It simply depends on with whom 
you talk. There are a thousand suave, pas- 
sionately earnest good answers. But, para- 
doxically, most of them are bad. 

The truth seems to be that our ball club 
needs a Jimmy Dykes—a tough, battling. 
two-fisted guy from across the tracks who 
will be thrown out of the game now and 
then for protesting too strenuously, but who, 
in the game of getting guns for soldiers, will 
win—come hell or high water. 


[From the Washington Post of August 22, 
1941 


Guns For SoLpIeRS—THEY TRIED TO PuT 
MUSCLE ON UNITED States BuT Not LOSE 
Fat 
With superb disregard of the facts of eco- 

nomics, the President, the National Defense 

Advisory Commission, and its successor, the 

Office of Production Management, attempted 

to pile a thirty of forty billion dollar annual 
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defense load on top of a phenomenal, pros- 
perity peacetime production load of about 
$100,000,000,000. 

In effect, the defense program adminis- 
trators said, not “business as usual,” but 
“better business than ever before, plus 40 
percent additional defense business.” 

This Nation has not done it. 

No nation has ever done it. 

Actually, the second half of the program— 
the defense half—has failed to jell. We are 
not spending for defense at the rate of three 
or four billions a month, as we must to 
achieve real armament production to match 
the Axis. Instead, we are spending less than 
$1,000,000,000. And even this rate was not 
achieved until June and July, more than a 
year after we started. 


DEPRESSION APPEARS AMID THE BOOM 


Second, although there has been, indeed, 
much better civilian business than ever be- 
fore, a considerable segment of it is about to 
come to a sickening halt—a depression in 

' the midst of a boom—with thousands of fac- 
tories made idle, millions of men out of work. 

This impending depression is the result of a 
slight oversight. The N. D. A. C.-O. P. M. 
neglected to provide sufficient raw materials 
for both a $100,000,000,000 civilian produc- 
tion and a defense program of even small 
proportions—at present only $9,000,000,000. 

The fact that 5,000 or 6,000 shut-down 
factories and one or two million jobless men 
will not be immediately put to work to step 
up a lagging defense output is the result of 
another slight oversight. The N. D. A. C.- 
O. P. M. neglected to plan for the conversion 
of those factories and men to armament work. 

The failure to convert—the failure to even 
plan for conversion—is basic. 

It was admitted as late as Wednesday by 
William S. Knudsen, O. P. M. Director Gen- 
eral, who told a press conference that the 
impending curtailment of auto production 
was dictated by a shortage in raw materials 
and not by necessity to convert the factories 
and tools to defense purposes. 


WHICH EXPLAINS SOME CTHER FAILURES 


It underlines and explains—but in no way 
excuses—the now obvious bogging down of 
defense production. 

It makes understandable a whole series of 
failures to be discussed at more length in 
subsequent articles in this series—failure to 
build stock piles, failure to expand raw-mate- 
rial production, failure to force three-shift 
operations, failure to subcontract, failure to 
spread orders, failure to use the full produc- 
tion potentialities of the Nation, failure to 
control strikes, failure to achieve in fact “all 
out” defense production. 

The tone was set at the White House, 
which for month after month, through a 
slight oversight, failed to face reality and 
let the Nation know that the defense program 
was going to hurt. It should be remembered 
that the President of the United States is 
Commander in Chief of production, as well 
as Commander in Chief cf the Army and 
Navy. 

The tone was not challenged by N. D. A. C - 
O. P. M. Instead it was embraced with 
fervor It was a conveniert path of least 
resistance; a happy excuse for avoiding an 
unpleasant chore, namely telling American 
industry it would have to quit its enor- 
mously profitable producticn of autos, zip- 
pers, gadgets, and thingumbobs and go to 
work for Uncle Sam 

Instead of calling on these existing great 
factories to convert to military production, 
the defense agencies busily helped industry 
build new plants and acquire new machine 
tools 

These new plants and new tools were re- 
lied on almost exclusively to produce the 
great armament stores that are needed, while 
most of the already existing ones happily 
went on making gadgets. 


ONLY HEAVY INDUSTRY CAN DO THE JOB 


There were two deficiencies in this reliance 
on new and projected plants, both of them 
all too visible now in terms of actual results. 
First, it takes time to build a new plant, and 
still more time to build new machine tools. 

Second, to turn out thirty or forty billions 
of dollars’ worth of military material, 
heavy industry must be created even larger 
than America’s present civilian heavy in- 
dustry. 


@ year or two or even three. But the pro- 
duction happens to be needed in a year or 
two, or at most three. 

This is not to say that no new plants should 
have been built. Obviously, an enormous 
number of new factories and a still larger 
number of new machine tools were necessary. 
An airplane cannot be assembled except in a 
plant with vast floor space. A candy factory 
cannot be made over into a powder plant. 

But to start the great bulk of defense pro- 
duction from scratch, in new plants, with new 
tools, was to do things the long way when 
time was desperately short, the insufficient 
way when volume was to count. 

Scores of the plants have been built and 
perhaps three quarters of a billion dollars’ 
worth of new machine tools have been con- 
structed. If they, and the others still build- 
ing, were adequate for America’s defense 
needs, there would be no purpose in com- 
plaining. America could kiss off the lost 12 
months, and we could thank our lucky stars 
that England and Russia are giving us the 
grace period, and forget it. 

But these plants, as delivery expectancy 
schedules show—are not adequate, not if we 
are to give Germany’s foes what they need 
this year, next year, or even the year after 
that, much less if we ourselves are to fight. 

What is adequate, obviously, is nothing less 
than the great existing bulk of America’s 
heavy goods industries. That great bulk in 
the main is still at work on civilian items. 
Even worse, the very plans for its conversion 
to armament production are only now hegin- 
ning, 14 months late. 

? 


y 

The military services and the O. P. M. had 
two answers. 

The first was that the conversion wasn’t 
necessary; that the new facilities planned, 
plus the expansion of other factories, were 
adequate to meet our defense needs. 

The second answer was that conversion 
wasn’t possible. The great mass of the dur- 
able-goods industries, it was argued, did not 
have the managerial skill, the trained labor, 
the adaptable plants or machine tools to 
undertake the incredibly difficult and de- 
manding defense work. 

This second answer, because it has been so 
widely argued, because it has become the sub- 
ject of so much controversy, demands sepa- 
rate discussion and will be the subject of a 
future article 

Meantime, at the risk of laboring a point 
made obvious by the visible lack of produc- 
tion to date, the first answer—that new pro- 
duction facilities will be adequate—is worth 
further examination. 

Is expected production of about half of our 
defense requirements by 1 year from now, 
adeguate? 

More important, are those defense require- 
ments themselves adequate? 

Are not the sights still set too low? 

Consider for a moment that in 6 weeks of 
fighting the Russians admit losing 5,000 
tanks, 4,000 planes, and 7,000 pieces of field 
artillery. Actual losses, it can be assumed, 
are much higher. 

Set this against a hoped-for British in- 
vasion of Germany in 1943. 

Assume Russia is still holding an army at 
the Urals, that England has rearmed man- 
fully. 


35,000 pieces of artillery 
Although the figures are secret, there is 
strong ground for that our armament 


japan, 

Consider the problem of adequacy from 
another angle. Machine tools are the key 
to armament production, The machine-tool 


durable goods industry, back-alley shops, 
small metal-working plants—O. P. M. must 
believe that the machine-tool builders alone 
can do the job. 

Or was this also a slight oversight? 

Because: 

As of midsummer, the machine-tool indus- 
try had between five hundred and six hun- 
dred million dollars of unfilled orders, a back- 
log that wili take from 6 to 8 months to saw 
through. 

To be placed, in addition, are orders for 
about $300,000,000 more tools for the bomber 
program, and perhaps $400,000,000 for other 
tools, adding another 9 or 10 months to the 
backl 


og. 

Not even thought about yet are still fur- 
ther machine-tool orders deriving from pend- 
ing military appropriations of $10,000,000,000. 

Still another appropriation of $10,000,000,- 
000, more or less—the new lease-lend bill— 
is under consideration. A great volume of 
the armaments to be bought with these funds 
must be made with new machine tools. 

Adolf Hitler has stated repeatedly that 
America cannot produce enough, nor in time, 
to have any effect on the war’s outcome. 

He was not talking about two-tone sedans 
with fluid drive and white-wall tires. 

He was talking about guns—on planes, on 
tanks, on battleships, and in the hands of 
soldiers. 





It’s Still Far Too Little 
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HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 25, 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM THE WASHINGTON 
DAILY NEWS 


Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Washington 
Daily News of August 23, 1941: 


[From the Washington Daily News of August 
23, 1941] 


IT’S STILL FAR TOO LITTLE 


President Roosevelt has now challenged 
some of the dismal figures on defense produc- 
tion that Senator Byrp, of Virginia, recited 
the other day. 

We are glad to hear from such an authority 
that the situation is not quite so bad as Mr. 
Byrrp had been given to believe. Still the 








President’s statistics won’t make many Amer- 
icans feels like throwing out their chests. 

He concedes that the vroduction of mili- 
tary planes only held steady in May, June, 
July, due to changing designs Including 
training planes, the monthly figure was be- 
low 1,500. And this, of course, was not only 
for the Army, Navy and Marine Corps; not 
only for our mainland defenses plus Panama, 
plus Puerto Rico, plus Alaska, plus the Philip- 
pines, plus Guam, plus Hawaii, plus Iceland, 
plus Greenland, plus the leaseholds on British 
possessions in the Atlantic and Caribbean; 
but also for England, for the British forces 
in Africa, and the Middle East, for Singapore 
and Java and Sumatra and Australia, for 
Russia and China. At 1500 a month—in- 
cluding trainers—the arsenal of democracy 
has hardly made a beginning toward meeting 
the enormous demands upon it. 

The same thing is true in other catego- 
ries — antiaircraft guns. antitank guns, 
mortars, tanks. The President’s figures ere 
bigger than Mr. Byrro’s and his forecasts for 
increased output in the next few months are 
encouraging. If we were arming only our- 
selves, the prospect might be considered at 
least hopeful. But that is not the case. We 
are undertaking to deal out weapons for 
every continent on the globe. And the raw 
fact is that we have not got going fast 
enough. That is not the fault of any one 
man; but in the distribution of the blame 
Mr Roosevelt can hardly escape a share, espe- 
cially in the light of his persistent refusal to 
name an over-all boss of defense production 
with the vision and authority to get things 
done much faster and bigger than they are 
being done. 

ess of the inaccuracy which the 
President attributes to some of Senator 
Byrp’s statistics, we still think that the Sen- 
ator—who has been a faithful supporter of 
aid to England and of other foreign policies 
of the President—was dead right when he 
said: 

“In my judgment, it would be an act of 
utter folly to become a voluntary shooting 
participant in the European conflict in our 
present state of unpreparedness.” 

We suspect that the President agrees with 
that, in spite of his recent avoidance of the 
subject. 

“Before we fight. face the facts.” 





Pulp Timber in Alaska 
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HON. ANTHONY J. DIMOND 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 25, 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM THE KETCHIKAN 
(ALASKA) DAILY CHRONICLE 


Mr. DIMOND. Mr. Speaker, because 
the subject is of such importance, I offer 
for incorporation in the ConcrEessionaL 
Recorp an informative and well-written 
editorial taken from the Ketchikan Daily 
Chronicle, of Ketchikan, Alaska, able Roy 
C. Anderson, editor, pointing out the 
availability of newsprint now in much 
demand 

Careful investigation by Forest Service 
Officials reveals that Alaska can furnish 
at least 1,000,000 tons of newsprint, on a 
sustained-yield basis, in perpetuity. It 
would be to the advantage of the Nation, 
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as well as to the advantage of the Terri- 
tory of Alaska, if this source of renew- 
able weaith were brought into use. At 
present prices the output of the Alaska 
forests would yield an annual $50,000,000 
es be continued without any limit in 
e. 
The editorial follows: 


[From the Ketchikan (Alaska) Daily 
Chronicle of August 15, 1941] 
NEWSPRINT MILLS 

Recently we brought up the matter of a 
can factory for Ketchikan Its need is dem- 
onstrated forcibly by the present acute short- 
age in both cans and shipping space for them 
cut of Seattle. There is no good reason, we 
believe, why there shouldn’t be a can fac- 
tory here for the good of Alaska, the gocd 
of the can companies themselves, the good 
of the salmon industry. 

Those of you with not so long memories 
still will remember that a can factory was 
definitely announced for Ketchikan little 
more than a decade ago 

And if you remember that you will re- 
member also that a newsprint mill was defi- 
nitely promised for Ketchikan, too, and an- 
other for Juneau. In fact, the newsprint 
mills were even farther along than the can 
factory. Los Angeles and San Francisco in- 
terests spent thousands and thousands of 
dollars on surveys They had everything 
ready to go, along with assurance Of a mill 
in operation by about 1932, when old man 
depression knocked down the newsprint price 
and frightened capital away. 

Then for a while nobody wanted news- 
print. It tumbled from about $75 a ton to 
$40 a ton. Mills operated only at partial 
capacity. Nobody wanted a newsprint mill, 
and nobody would talk of one for Alaska. 

Now the price has crept back up to $50 a 
ton. But even at that price those approached 
with respect to building a newsprint mill in 
Alaska have pointed to (1) plenty of news- 
print capacity in existing mills, (2) high 
taxes, (3) lack of capital 

There are still high taxes, and they’re 
going higher. But the bogey of overcapacity 
is now proved a myth. There is need for 
more newsprint mills, and their very need 
would mean there would be no lack of capital 
to establish them 

We base our belief of the need for more 
mills partly on what we read; more emphati- 
cally on our own experience. 

A few weeks ago the United States mill 
from which we have been buying newsprint 
informed us that it could no longer guaran- 
tee delivery of even the comparatively small 
need we have for newsprint. This mill also, 
in view of its need for all its products to 
supply previous contracts, emphasized its 
desire to get rid of our business by boosting 
the price f. 0. b. Seattle. 

Simultaneously, we were informed from 
Seattle that other United States mills had 
already begun contracting with some Cana- 
dian mills that had a little tonnage to spare. 
The United States mills had to buy up the 
Canadian surplus in order to supply con- 
tracts entered into by the United States 
mills—in other words, capacity is not great 
enough to meet the demand. 

Of course, now it may be a little late. The 
horse is stolen. Defense needs mean that the 
matter of getting machinery for new news- 
print mills would be a stupendous job. In 
normal times it would take 14% or 2 years. 
Now it might take 10. Building costs are 
up.. Taxes are up. 

Nevertheless, if the need goes up apace it 
may be that someone will remember again 
that Alaska can supply a quarter of the 
United States newsprint need in perpetuity. 

And, of course, Alaska would benefit tre- 
mendously. As the Juneau Empire pointed 
out recently, “Paper mills operating to capac- 
ity in the Ketchikan and Admiralty Island 
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sections would find some 3,000 men at work. 
Loggers, tugboat men, pulp and paper mak- 
ers—they would be permanent, year-round 
Alaska residents, drawing weekly pay checks 
that would be spent in Alaska.” 





Address of Winston Churchill, Prime 
Minister of the British Empire 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD T. TAYLOR 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


j Monday, August 25, 1941 


RADIO ADDRESS FROM ENGLAND 


Mr. TAYLOR. Myr Speaker, under 
leave granted me by the House, I insert 
in the Recorp herewith the address of 
Winston Churchill. Prime Minister of the 
British Empire, delivered yesterday to the 
world over the radio. It graphically de- 
scribes his impressions of the historic 
conference which he recently held with 
President Roosevelt in the North Atlan- 
tic. That was one of the most important 
meetings ever held between the heads of 
two great nations in the history of the 
world, and I feel that it should be pre- 
served in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, 
along with the statement of President 
Roosevelt, as a permanent historical doc- 
ument, as follows: 


I thought you would like me to tell you 
something about the voyage which I made 
across the ocean to meet our great friend, 
the President of the United States. 

Exactly where we met is a secret, but I 
don’t think I shall be indiscreet if I go so 
far as to say that it was somewhere in the 
Atlantic. In a spacious, landlocked bay 
which reminded me of the west coast of 
Scotland, powerful American warships, pro- 
tected by strong flotillas and far-ranging 
aircraft, awaited our arrival and, as it were, 
stretched out a hand to help us in. 

Our party arrived in the newest, or almost 
the newest, British battleship, the Prince of 
Wales, with a modest escort of British and 
Canadian destroyers. And there for 3 days 
I spent my time in company, and I think I 
may say in comradeship, with Mr. Roosevelt, 
while all the time the Chiefs of the Staff and 
naval and military commanders, both of the 
British Empire and of the United States, sat 
together in continual council. 

President Roosevelt is the thrice-chosen 
head of the most powerful state and com- 
munity in the world. I am the servant of 
King and Parliament, at present charged 
with the principal direction of our affairs in 
these fateful times. And it is my duty also 
to make sure, as I have made sure, that any- 
thing I say or do in the exercise of my office 
is approved and sustained by the whole Brit- 
ish Commonwealth of Nations. Therefore, 
this meeting was bound to be important be- 
cause of the enormous forces, at present only 
partially mobilized but steadily mobilizing, 
which are at the dispcsal of these two major 
groupings of the human family, the British 
Empire and the United States, who, for- 
tunately for the progress of mankind, hap- 
pened to speak the same language and very 
largely think the same thoughts, or anyhow, 
think a lot of the same thoughts. 
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MEETING WAS SYMBOLIC 


The meeting was_ therefore, symbolic. That 
is its prime importance. It symbolizes in a 
form and manner which everyone can under- 
stand in every land and in every clime the 
deep underlying unities which stir and, at 
decisive moments, rule the English-speaking 
peoples throughout the world. 

Would it be presumptuous for me to say 
that it symbolizes something even more ma- 
jestic, namely, the marshaling of the good 
forces of the world against the evil forces 
which are now sc formidable and triumphant 
and which have cast their cruel spell over the 
whole of Europe and a large part of Asia. 

This was a meeting which marks forever 
in the pages of history the taking up by the 
English-speaking nations, amid all this peril, 
tumult, and confusion, of the guidance of the 
fortunes of the broad toiling masses in all 
the continents, and our loyal effort, without 
any clog of selfish interest, to lead them for- 
ward out of the miseries into which they have 
enplunged, back to the broad highroad of 
freedom and justice. This is the highest 
honor and the most glorious opportunity 
which could ever have come to any branch of 
the human race 

When one beholds how many currents of 
extraordinary and terrible events have flowed 
together to make this harmony, even the 
most skeptical person must have the feeling 
that we all have the chance to play our part 
and do our duty in some great design, the 
end of which no mortal can foresee. Awful 
and horrible things I have seen in theSe days. 


BARBARISM PLUS SCIENCE 


The whole of Europe has been wrecked 
and trampled down by the mechanical 
weapons and barbaric fury of the Nazis. 
The most deadly instruments of war science 
have been joined to the extreme refinements 
of treachery and the most brutal exhibitions 
of ruthlessness and thus have formed a 
combine of aggression, the like of which 
has never been known. before which the 
rights, the traditions, the characteristics, 
and the structure of many ancient, honored 
states and peoples have been laid prostrate 
and are now ground down under the heel 
and terror of a monster 

The Austrians, the Czechs, the Poles, the 
Norwegians, the Danes, the Belgians, the 
Dutch, the Greeks, the Croats, and the Serbs, 
above all, the great French Nation, have 
been stunned and pinioned Italy, Hungary, 
Rumania, Bulgaria have bought a shameful 
respite by becoming the jackals of the tiger. 
But their situation is very little different and 
will presently be indistinguishable from that 
of his victims. Sweden Spain and Turkey 
stand appalled, wondering which will be 
struck down next Here. then, is the vast 
pit into which all the most famous States 
and races of Europe have been flung and 
from which, unaided, they can never climb. 

But all this did not satiate Adolf Hitler. 
He made a treaty. of nonaggression with 
Soviet Russia, just as he made One with 
Turkey, in order to keep them quiet until 
he was ready to attack them. 

And then, 9 weeks ago today, without a 
vestige of provocation, he hurled millions of 
soldiers with all their apparatus upon the 
neighbor he had called his friend, with the 
avowed object of deStroying Russia and 
tearing her in pieces. 

This frightful business is now unfolding 
day by day before our eves. Here is a devil 
who, in a mere spasm of his pride and lust 
for domination, can condemn two or three 
millions, perhaps it may be many more, of 
human beings to speedy and violent death. 
Let Russia be blotted out Let Russia be 
destroyed Order the armies to advance 
Such were his decrees Accordingly, from 
the Arctic Ocean to the Black Sea, six or 
seven millions of soldiers are locked in mortal 
struggle. 


RUSSIA NOT SO EASY 


Ah, but this time it was not so easy. This 
time it was not all one way. The Russian 
Armies and all the peoples of the Russian 
Republic have rallied to the defense of their 
hearths and homes. For the first time Nazi 
blood has flowed in a fearful flood. Certainly 
a million and a half, perhaps two millions 
of Nazi cannon-fodder, have bit the dust of 
the endless plains of Russia. The tremendous 
battle rages along nearly 2,000 miles of front. 
The Russians fight with magnificient devo- 
tion. Not only that, our generals who have 
visited the Russian front line report with 
admiration the efficiency of their military 
organization and the excellence of their 
equipment. 

The aggressor is surprised, startled, stag- 
gered. For the first time in his experience 
mass murder has become unprofitable. He 
retaliates by the most frightful cruelties. As 
his armies advance. whole districts are being 
exterminated. Scores of thousands, literally 
scores of thousands of executions in cold 
blood are being perpetrated by the German 
police troops upon the Russian patriots who 
defend their native soil. Since the Mongol 
invasions of Europe in the sixteenth century 
there has never been methodical, merciless 
butchery on such a scale or approaching such 
a scale. And, this is but the beginning. 
Famine and pestilence have yet to follow in 
the bloody ruts of Hitler’s tanks. 

We are in the presence of a crime without 
a name. 

But Europe is not the only continent to be 
tormented and devastated by aggression. For 
5 long years the Japanese military factions, 
seeking to emulate the style of Hitler and 
Mussolini, taking all their posturing as if it 
were a new European revelation have been in- 
vading and harrying the 500,000,000 inhabi- 
tants of China. Japanese armies have been 
wandering about that vast land in futile ex- 
cursions, carrying with them carnage, ruin, 
and corruption, and calling it the Chinese 
incident. Now they stretch a grasping hand 
into the scuthern seasof China They snatch 
Indochina from the wretched Vichy French. 
They menace by their movements Siam, men- 
ace Singapore, the British link with Aus- 
tralasia, and menace the Philippine Islands 
under the protection of the United States. 


JAPAN MUST BE HALTED 


It is certain that this has got to stop. 
Every effort will be made to secure a peaceful 
settlement. The United States are laboring 
with infinite patience to arrive at a fair and 
amicable settlement which will give Japan the 
utmost reassurance for her legitimate inter- 
ests. We earnestly hope these negotiations 
will succeed. But this I must say: That if 
these hopes should fail, we shall, of course, 
range ourselves unhesitatingly at the side of 
the United States. : 

And thus we come back to the quiet bay, 
somewhere in the Atlantic where misty sun- 
shine plays on great ships which carry the 
White Ensign or the Stars and Stripes. 

We had the idea when we met there, the 
President and I. that without attempting to 
draw final and formal peace aims or war aims, 
it was necessary to give all peoples, and espe- 
cially the oppressed and conquered peoples, a 
simple, rough-and-ready wartime statement 
of the goal toward which the British Com- 
monwealth and the United States mean to 
make their way and thus make a way for 
others to march with them on a road which 
will certainly be painful and may be long. 

There are, however, two distinct and 
marked differences in this joint declaration 
from the attitude adopted by the Allies dur- 
ing the latter part of the last war, and no one 
should overlook them. 

The United States and Great Britain do not 
now assume that there will never be any more 
war again. On the contrary, we intend to 
take ample precaution to prevent its renewal 
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in any period we can foresee by effectively 
disarming the guilty nations while remaining 
suitably protected ourselves. 

The second difference is this: That instead 
of trying to ruin German trade by all kinds 
of additional trade barriers and bindrances, 
as was the mood of 1917, we have definitely 
adopted the view that it is not in the inter- 
ests of the world and of our two countries 
that any large nation should be unprosperous 
or shut out from the means of making a 
decent living for itself and its people by its 
industry and enterprise 

FAR-REACHING CHANGES 

These are far-reaching changes of principle 
upon which all countries should ponder. 

Above all, it was necessary to give hope and 
the assurance of final victory to those many 
scores of millions of men and women who 
are battling for life and freedom or who are 
already bent down under the Nazi yoke. 

Hitler and his confederates have for some 
time past been adjuring and beseeching the 
populations whom they have wronged and in- 
jured to bow to their fate, to resign them- 
selves to their servitude, and, for the sake of 
some mitigation and indulgences, to collabo- 
rate—that is the word—in what is called the 
new order in Europe. 

What is this new order which they seek to 
fasten first upon Europe and, if possible— 
for their ambitions are boundless—upon all 
the continents of the globe? It is the rule of 
the ‘Herrenvolk—the master race—who are to 
put an end to democracy to parliaments, to 
the fundamental freedoms and decencies of 
ordinary men and women, to the historic 
rights of nations, and give them in exchange 
the iron rule of Prussia, the universal goose- 
step and the strict, efficient discipline, en- 
forced upon the working classes by the po- 
litical police, with the German concentration 
camps and firing parties, now so busy in a 
dozen lands, always handy in the background. 
There is the new order 

Napoleon in his glory and genius spread his 
empire far and wide. There was a time when 
only the snows of Russia and the white cliffs 
of Dover, with their guardian fleets, stood 
between him and the dominion of the world. 
Napoleon’s armies had a theme. They car- 
ried with them the surges of the French 
Revolution—liberty, equality. and fraternity. 
That was the cry. There was a sweeping 
away of out-worn, medieval systems and 
aristocratic privilege. There was the land for 
the people, a new code of law. Nevertheless, 
Napoleon’s empire vanished like a dream. 

But Hitler—Hitler has no theme, naught 
but mania, appetite, and exploitation. He 
has, however, weapons and machinery for 
grinding down and for holding down con- 
quered countries which are the product, the 
sadly perverted product, of modern science. 


HOPE FOR THE CONQUERED 


The ordeais, therefore, of the conquered 
peoples will be hard. We must give them 
hope. We must give them the conviction 
that their sufferings and their resistances will 
not be in vain. The tunnel may be dark and 
long, but at the end there is light. That. is 
the symbolism and that is the message of the 
Atlantic meeting 

Do not despair. brave Norwegians; your 
land shall be cleansed not only from the in- 
vader but from the filthy Quislings who are 
his tools. 

Be strong in your souls, Czechs; your inde- 
pendence shall be restored 

Poles, the heroism of your people, standing 
up to cruel oppressors, the courage of your 
soldiers, sailors, and airmen shall not be for- 
gotten. Your country shall live again and 
resume its rightful part in the new organiza- 
tion of Europe. 

Lift up your heads, gallant Frenchmen. 
Not all the infamies of Darlan and of Laval’ 
shall stand between you and the restoration 
of your birthright. 








Stout-hearted Dutch, Belgians, Luxem- 
burgers, tormented, mishandled, shamefully 
cast away peoples of Yugoslavia, glorious 
Greece, now subjected to the crowning insult 
of the rule of the Italian jackanapes, yield not 
an inch. Keep your souls clean from all con- 
tact with the Nazis. Make them feel, even in 
their fleeting hour of brutish triumph, that 
they are the moral outcasts of mankind. Help 
is coming. Mighty forces are arming in your 
behalf. Have faith, have hope, deliverance is 


sure. 

There is the signal which we have flashed 
across the waters and if it reaches the hearts 
of those to whom it is sent they will endure 
with fortitude and tenacity their present mis- 
fortune in the sure faith that they, too, are 
still serving the common cause and that our 
efforts will not be in vain. 

You will, perhaps, have noticed that the 
President of the United States and the Brit- 
ish representative, in what is aptly called the 
Atlantic charter, have jointly pledged their 
countries to the final destruction of the Nazi 
tyranny. That is a solemn and grave under- 
taking. It must be made good. It will be 
made good. And, of course, many practical 
arrangements to fulfill that purpose have 
been and are being organized and set in 
motion. 

“tiOW NEAR IS UNITED STATES TO WAR?” 


The question has been asked: “How near 
is the United States to war?” There is cer- 
tainly one man who knows the answer to that 
question. If Hitler has not yet declared war 
upon the United States, it is surely not out of 
his love for American institutions. It is cer- 
tainly not because he could not find a pre- 
text. He has murdered half a dozen coun- 
tries for far less. Fear—fear of immediately 
redoubling the tremendous energies now he- 
ing employed against him is, no doubt, the 
restraining influence, But the real reason is, 
I am sure, to be found in the method to 
which he has so faithfully adhered and by 
which he has gained so much. 

What is that method? It is a very simple 
method. One by one—that is his plan. That 
is his guiding rule. That is the trick by 
which he has enslaved so large a portion of 
the world. 

Three and a half years ago I appealed to 
my fellow countrymen to take the lead in 
weaving together a strong defensive union 
within the principles of the League of Na- 
tions, a union of all the countries who felt 
themselves in ever-growing danger. But 
none would listen. All stood idle while Ger- 
many rearmed. 

ONE BY ONE 


Czechoslovakia was subjugated. A French 
Government deserted their faithful ally and 
broke a plighted word in that ally’s hour of 
need. Russia was cajoled and deceived into 
a kind of neutrality or partnership while the 
French Army was being annihilated. The 
Low Countries and the Scandinavian coun- 
tries, acting with France and Great Britain 
in good time even after the war had begun, 
might have altered its course and would have 
had, at any rate, a fighting chance. The 
Balkan states had only to stand together to 
save themselves from the ruin by which they 
are now engulfed. But, one by one, they 
were undermined and overwhelmed. Never 
was the career of crime made more smooth. 

Now Hitler is striking at Russia with all 
his might, well knowing the difficulties of 
geography which stand between Russia and 
the aid which the western democracies are 
trying to bring. We shall strive our utmost 
to overcome all difficulties and to bring this 
aid. We have arranged for a conference in 
Moscow between the United States, British, 
and Russian authorities to settle the whole 
plan. No barrier must stand in the way. 
But why is Hitler striking at Russia and 
inflicting this suffering on himself, or rather 
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making his soldiers suffer this frightful 
slaughter? 

It is with the declared object of turning 
his whole force upon the British Islands and, 
if he can succeed in beating the life and 
strength out of us, which is not so easy, then 
is the moment when he will settle his ac- 
count—and it is already a long one—with the 
people of the United States and generally 
with the Western Hemisphere. 

One by one—there is the process. There is 
the simple dismal plan which has served Hit- 
ler so well. It needs but one final successful 
application to make him the master of the 
world. 

I am devoutly thankful that some eyes at 
least are fully opened to it while time re- 
mains. I rejoice to find that the President 
saw in their true light and proportion the 
extreme dangers by which the American 
people, as well as the British people, are now 
beset. 


IMPORTANCE OF UNITED STATES FLEET 


It was, indeed, by the mercy of God that 
he began 8 years ago that revival of the 
strength of the American Navy, without which 
the New World today would have to take its 
orders from the European dictators, but with 
which the United States still retains the 
power to marshal her gigantic strength and, 
in saving herself, render an incomparable 
service to mankind. 

We had a church parade on the Sunday in 
our Atlantic bay. The President came onto 
the quarterdeck of the Prince of Wales, where 
there were mingled together many hundreds 
of American and British sailors and marines, 

The sun shone bright and warm while we 
all sang the old hymns which are our com- 
mon inheritance and which we learned as 
children in our homes. We sang the hymn 
founded on the psalm which John Hampden’s 
soldiers sang when they bore his body to 
the grave and in which the brief precarious 
span of human life is contrasted with the 
immutability of Him to whom a thousand 
ages are but as yesterday and as a watch that 
is passed in the night. 

We sang the sailors’ hymn For Those in 
Peril, and there are very many in peril on 
the sea. We sang Onward, Christian Sol- 
diers, and, indeed, I felt that this was no 
vain presumption but that we had the right 
to feel that we were serving a cause for the 
Sake of which a trumpet has sounded from 
on high. 

When I looked upon that densely packed 
congregation of the fighting men of the same 
language, of the same faith, of the same fun- 
damental laws, of the same ideals, and to a 
large extet of the same interests, and cer- 
tainly in different degrees facing the same 
dangers, it swept across me that here was 
the only hope but also the sure hope of sav- 
ing the world from merciless degradation. 

And so we came back across the ocean 
waves uplifted in spirit, fortified in resolve. 
Some American destroyers, which were car- 
rying mails to the United States marines in 
Iceland, happened to be going the same 
way, too, 50 we made a goodly company at sea 
together. 

And when we were right out in midpas- 
Sage one afternoon a noble sight broke on 
the view. We overtook one of the convoys 
which carry the munitions and supplies of 
the New World to sustain the champions of 
freedom in the Old. The whole horizon, the 
whole broad horizon, seemed filled with 
ships. Seventy or eighty ships of all kinds, 
sizes, arrayed in 14 lines, each of which could 
have been drawn with a ruler hardly a wisp 
of smoke, not a straggler, but all bristling 
with cannon and other precautions on which 
I will not dwell, and all surrounded by their 
British escorting vessels, while overhead the 
far-ranging Catalina airboats soared, vigi- 
lant, protecting eagles in the sky. 
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And then I felt that, hard and terrible and 
long-drawn-out as this struggle may be, we 
shall not be denied the strength to do our 
duty to the end. 





Maj. Gen. Adna R. Chaffee—A Great 
Soldier of the Republic 
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Mr. LEWIS. Mr. Speaker, my friend, 
Maj. Gen. Adna R. Chaffee, United States 
Army, until recently Chief of the Armored 
Force with headquarters at Camp Knox, 
Ky., died last Friday morning, August 22, 
at Phillips House of Massachusetts Gen- 
eral Hospital, in Boston, after a physical 
break-down. 

He was only 56 years old. After serv- 
ices last Saturday at Fort Meyer Chapel, 
his body was interred in Arlington Na- 
tional Cemetery beside the remains of 
his distinguished father. 

His father, another great soldier of the 
Republic—also named Adna R. Chaffee— 
as a boy, when President Lincoln called 
for volunteers, walked for 2 or 3 days to 
reach a recruiting station in order to en- 
list in answer to his country’s call. Step 
by step, by outstanding merit, he rose to 
the rank of lieutenant general and Chief 
of Staff. 

The son was born and spent his entire 
life in the Army. He served with dis- 
tinction wherever our flag flew—from the 
Philippines to France and Germany, as 
well as in the United States. Most of 
us in the Congress came to know him 
best when he was Chief of the Budget 
and Legislative Division of the General 
Staff from 1934 to 1938. In this position 
he won the admiration and respect of all 
Members of the House who came in con- 
tact with him, and the affectionate re- 
gard of those who knew him well. 

Long before Hitler came to power in 
the Reich and organized his panzer divi- 
sions, General Chaffee was urging our 
Army to develop heavily armored auto- 
motive divisions with overwhelming fire 
power. In an address at the Army War 
College in 1930, Chaffee predicted that 
“in the next war” these supertanks would 
be a deciding factor. Most appropriately 
he was assigned to organize and develop 
the first of our armored divisions. In 
this, as in all previous assignments, he 
was eminently successful—but in its per- 
ae he sacrificed his health and his 
life. 

He deserved well of the Republic. Re- 
cently the President nominated him for 
promotion to lieutenant general—the 
rank which his father ultimately at- 
tained—but he died before the Senate 
had opportunity to confirm the nomina- 
tion. 
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He was a great soldier and a really 
great man. 

Among numerous tributes to the life 
and services of General Chaffee are the 
following: 


{From the New York Times of August 23, 
1941] 

GENERAL CHAFFEE Diss; Lep TANK Forces— 
Tue CREATOR AND COMMANDER OF ARMY’S 
ARMORED DIVISIONS—HONORED ON DEATH- 
BED—IN 1930 PREDICTED “BLiITz”—CAVALRY 
Orricer Many YEARS WITH DISTINGUISHED 
Woritp War Recorp Gor Last Post rm 1940 


Boston, August 22.—Maj. Gen. Adna R. 
Chaffee, creator of the Army’s new Armored 
Force and its commander until his retirement 
Was necessitated last month because of ill- 
ness, died this morning at Phillips House of 
Massachusetts General Hospital after suffer- 
ing a physical break-down. His age was 56. 

At the bedside in Phillips House were Gen- 
eral Chaffee’s wife, the former Ethel Warren 
Huff, of Leavenworth, Kans., whom he mar- 
ried in 1908; his son, Adna R. 3d; and two 
sisters, Mrs. Alcott Farrar Elwell, of Boston, 
and Mrs. George Hamilton, of California. 

A funeral service will be held at Fort Myer 
Chapel, near Washington, tomorrow after- 
noon, with burial in Arlington National Cem- 
etery. The body, accompanied by Mrs. Chaf- 
fee, left here tonight on the Federal Express. 

NOMINATED FOR HIGHER RANK 


WasSHINGTON, August 22-—Major General 
Chaffee was nominated a few days ago by 
President Roosevelt for promotion to lieu- 
tenant general, but the nomination had not 
gone through the routine of senatorial con- 
firmation. Thus General Chaffee missed 
closing his career with the rank held by his 
father, the late Adna R. Chaffee, a former 
Chief of Staff of the Army. 

On August 2 the former commander of the 
Armored Force received, while at the Massa- 
chusetts Generai Hospital, an oak-leaf clus- 
ter for his Distinguished Service Medal. 
Three days later he was too ill to be informed 
that the Senate had confirmed his nomina- 
tion to the permanent rank of major gen- 
eral. He had held temporary rank since 
September 1939. 

General Chaffee became the Army’s first 
commander of tank forces after long service 
in the Cavalry and broad staff experience. 

Only a few hours after his death this 
morning the War Department announced 
creation of a fifth division of the Armored 
Force, now commanded by Maj. Gen. Jacob 
L. Devers. 

During service in the World War, General 
Chaffee served on the staffs, in tura, of the 
fourth, seventh, and third Army corps. He 
was sent to Fort Knox in 1938 to command 
the Seventh Cavalry Brigade. In July 1940, 
when the Army established its first inde- 
pendent tank command, he was asfigned to 
command the First Armored Corps and des- 
ignated as chief of the Armored Force, with 
headquarters at Fort Knox. 

Establishment of this command resulted 
in large measure from planning in which 
General Chaffee had a prominent part. 

Despite critical illness which gave him 
great discomfort during the last year of his 
life, General Chaffee personally trained his 
rapidly growing organization, except for sick 
leave last January, until il] health finally 
forced his retirement. 


FATHER AN ARMY OFFICER 


Tall, wiry, and tanned, General Chaffee was 
the perfect picture of an Army officer. He 
came naturally by his military bearing, for he 
was the son of a lieutenant general, who spent 
his entire career in the armed service of this 
country. His mother was Anna Frances Rock- 
well Chaffee. He was born at Junction City, 
Kans., September 23, 1884 

When a boy he went to China to be with his 
father, who then was in command of United 


States troops during the Boxer Rebellion. 
After the trouble was over young Chaffee re- 
turned home and prepared for West Point. 

He -vas graduated from the United States 
Military Academy in 1906 and immediately 
was assigned to the Fifteenth Cavalry and 
sent to Santa Clara, Cuba. After his tour of 
duty there he entered the Mounted Service 
School at Fort Riley, Kans., from which he 
was graduated in 1908. He was selected for 
further schooling and finished the advanced 
course there the following year. 

General Chaffee then rejoined the Fifteenth 
Cavalry at Fort Myer, where his first task was 
to organize the Army War College detach- 
ment, which he commanded. Recognized as 
one of the outstanding horsemen in the 
Army, he was one of the officers chosen in 
1911 to be a member of the United States 
Army team, which participated in the inter- 
national horse show in London that year. 


BECAME CAVALRY 'NSTRUCTOR 


From England he went to France, where he 
studied at the Ecole d’Appiication de Cavalrie 
at Samur. He was graduated from that lead- 
ing French cavairy school in 1912. He then 
returned to the United States to become an 
instructor at the Mounted Service School. 

There followed a tour of duty in the Phil- 
ippines with the Seventh Cavalry, after which 
he returned to the United States Military 
Academy as an instructor of cavalry. 

Shortly after the declaration of war with 
Germany he was made a major of infantry 
of the National Army and assigned as adju- 
tant of the Eighty-first Division, stationed 
at Camp Jackson, N.C. He later was acting 
chief of staff of the division. 

General Chaffee, then a major, was sent to 
France, where he was immediately chosen to 
attend the General Staff College at Langres. 
After his graduation he was retained at the 
college aS an instructor. 

During the San Mihiel cftensive, however, 
he was relieved of his teaching duties with 
the college to become G-3 (operations officer) 
of the Fourth Army. Later he was assigned 
to the Eighty-first Division in the St. Die 
sector. 

Early in October 1918 Major Chaffee was 
promoted to lieutenant colonel of infantry 
and made assistant chief of staff of the 
Eighth Army Corps, stationed at Remire- 
ment, France. 

That same month he was again promoted, 
becoming a colonel of cavalry. In this posi- 
tion he was assigned to the Third Army 
Corps. He occupied this position during the 
Meuse-Argonne offensive and during the 
occupation of the Rhineland after the war. 

Upon his arrival in Germany, Colonel 
Chaffee received command of the Ninth In- 
fantry. For his services in France the Dis- 
tinguished Service Medal was awarded to 
him. 

After the World War, Colonel Chaffee served 
several tours of duty on the General Staff. 


HIS IDEAS FINALLY ACCEPTED 


In 1930 he predicted that tank-powered 
armies could do virtually what the Nazis 
accomplished 10 years later in their blitz- 
krieg of t \e Low Countries and France. Some 
Officers considered his prediction too vision- 
ary and impractical. It wasn’t long, however, 
before the War Department began putting 
the ideas of Chaffee and other mechaniza- 
tion-minaed officers into something more 
tangible than paper plans. 

Col. Daniel Van Voorhis (later advanced 
to a lieutenant general), also a strong advo- 
cate of modernizing the Army, was assigned 
in 1931 to organize the first mechanized 
cavalry force at Fort Knox, Ky. Colonel 
Chaffee served under Van Voorhis as execu- 
tive officer of the mechanized cavalry organ- 
ization until] he was ordered back to Wash- 
ington for duty with the General Staff’s 
Budget and Legislative Planning Bureau. He 
was Chief of the Bureau from 1934 to 1938. 
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The latter assignment gave him a better 
opportunity to seek increased appropriations 


to carry on experiments in mechanization. 
He also helped fight for increased funds for 
the Air Corps. 


In 1938 Chaffee was returned to Fort Knox 
to command the First Cavalry of the Seventh 
Cavalry Brigade, mechanized, the only such 
organization in the Army at that time. He 
succeeded Van Voorhis as brigade commander 
when the latter was made commander of the 
Fifth Corps Area. Colonel Chaffee then was 
promoted to brigadier general. 


|From the New York Times of August 23, 
1941] 


GENERAL CHAFFEE 


Maj. Gen. Adna R. Chaffee was the worthy 
son and namesake of a brilliant soldier. Like 
his father a cavalryman, he served with dis- 
tinction in the first World War. Not long 
after its close he began, with the help of cer- 
tain other selected officers, experiments in 
the use of armored force. This was years 
before the immense effectiveness of such a 
force with its coordinate units was so mem- 
orably and cruelly illustrated in the Nazi 
assault on Poland. 

First commander of the mechanized cav- 
alry brigade and then of the newly created 
armored corps, his genius for mechanics and 
tireless energy have helped to realize for the 
United States this swift and far-striking 
force. He may fairly be said to have given 
his health and his life to this, his last and 
greatest service to his country. His promo- 
tion to major general and the award to him 
of the Oak-Leaf Cluster citation came to him 
when he was near his end, but it is pleasant 
to remember that his devotion to duty was 
recognized while there was yet time. 

It is only a few days less than 2 years 
that we saw him in this town and at the fair, 
the ideal cavalry officer, tall, incredibly lean. 


[From the Washington Evening Star of 
August 23, 1941} 
GENERAL CHAFFEE 

The whole life of Maj. Gen. Adna R. Chaf- 
fee was devoted to the Army. A son of a 
distinguished soldier, he was born in the 
service and glorified in the circumstance 
throughout his career. Part of his boyhood 
was spent in China, where his father was 
in command of American troops operating 
against the Boxer rebels. He returned home 
convinced of his vocation, made an excellent 
record at West Point, gained his first com- 
mission in 1908. By nature fearless and con- 
fident, he was a brave and skillful horseman 
from the start. Riding as a member of the 
American Army team at the International 
Horse Show in London in 1911 and studying 
at the Saumer School in France in 1912, he 
qualified for promotion in the Cavalry, When 
the United States entered the first World 
War he was a captain and a West Point in- 
structor. Keen energy and wise discernment 
in the discharge of grave responsibilities in 
the Meuse-Argonne campaign gained him the 
Distinguished Service Medal, to which only 
3 weeks ago was added the Oak-Leaf Cluster. 

General Chaffee, however, was something 
more than a successfu) cficer His most 
notable characteristic was an active, yet 
disciplined, imagination Few, if any, o1 his 
contemporaries appreciated in 1918 that a 
new era of military science was dawning; 
but he visioned an army which should be 
strong in attack, yet also sturdy in resistance 
to a degree hitherto unkncwn. Long before 
the panzer divisions of the Germany Army 
had been organized he was urging the de- 
velopment of mobile fortresses. Speaking at 
the Army War College in 1930, he predicted 
that the decisive factor in the next war 
would be heavily armored automotive divi- 
sions of overwhelming firepower. He was 








named executive officer of the pioneer mech- 
anized cavalry unit at Fort Knox in 1931. 
The beginning of the present conflict in 
Europe found him prepared for the com- 
mand of the first American armored divi- 
sion deserving of the name. He labored 
tirelessly to anticipate the inevitable crisis 
which he had foreseen. 

In personal appearance General Chaffee, 
like Vachel Lindsay’s General Booth, “looked 
the chief.” His was eagle-~sharp. 
When thoroughly aroused, he could flash 
lightning from his eyes. But he was a lov- 
able man despite the stern aspect of his 
countenance 

His country regrets that General Chaffee 
should have died so young. It is no exag- 
geration to say that he was a martyr to his 
work. The new defense organization which 
he helped to create is his monument. He 
departs with the thanks of a nation made 
safer by his sacrifices. 





Britishers Make Whoopee With Lease- 
Lend Dollars 
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ARTICLE FROM WASHINGTON TIMES- 
HERALD 





Mr. SHAFER of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under permission to extend my 
remarks, I include an article by Mr. Wal- 
ter Trohan, which appeared recently in 
the Washington Times-Herald. The ar- 
ticle well illustrates the altitude of many 
of the British Government representa- 
tives now crowding Washington to teil us 
how to spend our money. It indicates 
that we are still “Uncle Saps” to those 
we are aiding. No further comment is 
necessary. The article follows: 

[From the Washington Times-Herald of 

August 22. 1941] 

Brrrons HerE MAKE WHOOPEE As UNITED STATES 
Pays—Tuirty THOUSAND DOLIARS IN WINE, 
Foop REPORTED CHARGED TO LEASE-LEND BILL 

(By Walter Trohan) 

Britishers of military age in the National 
Capital are doing their bit for England by 
spending American dollars on everything from 
guns to whoopee. 

The theme song of the British Purchasing 
Mission is a parody of There'll Always Be an 
England, It runs: 


“There'll always be a dollar 
As long as we are here.” 


MEALS, WINES CHARGED 


The song was the hit of the evening at a 
recent mission party in a fashionable Wash- 
ington restaurant, which has been taken over 
by the Britishers. 

The checks are being paid by the American 
people. It is reported in reliable congres- 
sional circles that the mission has already 
charged over $30,000 worth of meals and rare 
wines in this restaurant alone to the lend- 
lease bill. 

Individual items of the lend-lease program 
can only be made public by the President. He 
is empowered to withhold anything he re- 
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gards as 2 military secret or which may be 
inimicable to British-American interests. 

It is understood that the commission has 
contracted other bills for whisky, wines, and 
food at hotels and restaurants which are to be 
charged to the $7,000,000,000 lend-lease bill 
and to the anticipated new lend-lease appro- 
priation which Mr. Roosevelt is to ask of Con- 
gress, which is ted to run between 
$6,°900,000,000 and $10,000,000,00C. 

PERSONAL PHONE CALLS, TOO 

In addition to charging whoopee against 
American dollars, the British are charging 
Personal phone calls to American taxpayers. 

One recent British arrival spent 45 minutes 
chatting with an acquaintance in Canada and 
Charged the bill, tax and all, to lend-lease. 

“Charge it to lend-lease” is the byword at 
the British headquarters Members of the 
various missions number about 3,000 Brit- 
ishers, or more than a full-strength regiment. 

The Britishers found the heat of Wash- 
ington intolerable in their suites in the Wil- 
lard Hctel and clamored for air conditioning 
at a time when their fellow countrymen were 
dismissing German bombs with callous con- 
tempt. 

Almost 100 portable air-conditioning units 
were purchased by the commission and 
charged to lend-lease. 

At the British Purchasing Mission this 
story was denied along with other stories of 
use of lend-lease funds over and above actual 
war needs. 

Only one stop order has been issued re- 
cently against the carte blanche use of Amer- 
ican funds by the British. This involved the 
attempt of officers of a British vessel being 
repaired in an American port to secure new 
uniforms at American expense. 





The Cloakroom 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WILLIAM P. LAMBERTSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Monday, August 25, 1941 





Mr. LAMBERTSON. Mr. Speaker, 
the most important part of the Atlantic 
conference is the thing not given out. 

If it is a long war, then it is ours. Pos- 
sibly Franklin, Jr., has a real commission. 

Raymond Clapper says from London 
that the one-vote escape of the President 
from defeat has stunned England. 

Leon Henderson and our Harry Col- 
mery discovered in conversation that 
they were once members of the same 
faculty. 

After the ocean conference Mrs. 
Churchill was overjoyed to get her Win- 
ston back—he narrowly missed being 
placed in our Cabinet. 

Since planning on five billion and up 
at sea for Soviet aid, the President re- 
turns to find a Russian strike in progress 
here. 

The Army will now half do what Con- 
gress wanted done with selectees. Our 
defense is not imperiled now. Poor Con- 
gress never gets any credit. 

“President quotes Lincoln and draws 
a@ parallel” is the Chief’s own suggestion 
for a headline. A week ago the one-vote 
margin compelled a comparison to 
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Washington and the unfaithful Conti- 
nental Congress. 

The one who writes this column is bit- 
terly opposed to sending our men into 
foreign wars. You might have guessed 
it. While our leaders are dragging us 
to the verge, we think no other subject is 
iroportant. 

Our hats are off again to the un- 
swerved American public who have not 
fallen for the warmakers. Dr. Gallup 
said last Sunday, “Where the American 
public does draw the line today—as in 
preceding months—is at sending another 
A E. F. abroad.” 

To my big brothers who stayed in the 
Capital: It is great to be home among 
protestors and compliers, intervention- 
ists, and those for isolation in war, 
Townsends, and those who disdain pub- 
lic help. We never did like to row on a 
placid lake. 





The Plow Did Well That Broke the 


Plains 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Monday, August 25, 1941 





Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, a number 
of years ago the Government did a great 
disservice to the Great Plains States, 
stretching from Canada to the Gulf, by 
using taxpayers’ money to develop a 
highly fictitious and fantastical moving 
picture titled “The Plow That Broke the 
Plains.” The great wave of protests 
which swept in upon Washington from 
all of the 9 or 10 States which had been 
slandered by their Central Governnient in 
this dishonest and deceptive film finally 
caused the Department of Agriculture to 
withdraw the picture from circulation. 

The attached editorial from a small 
South Dakota newspaper, Mr. Speaker, 
gives the world more truth and accuracy 
about the Great Plains area of America 
than was to be found in the thousands 
of expensive feet of inaccurate film which 
comprised the late but not lamented gov- 
ernmental monstrosity known as The 
Plow That Broke the Plains. The edi- 
torial follows: 


THE PLOW THAT BROKE THE PLAINS 


South Dakota should have a dozen motion- 
picture cameras in action this week. They 
should be scattered throughout the length 
and breadth of the State, obtaining pictures 
in technicolor, of the thousands of acres of 
bounteous crops that are being harvested in 
every section. 

These pictures should be made into one 
large reel and should be entitled “The Plow 
That Broke the Plains.” The picture should 
be shown in every community where the 
original picture of that name was shown. 

The picture should be complete with sound 
and in the place of having a gruesome voice 
moaning, “High winds and little rain,” a har- 
vest queen should explain that this is South 
Dakota—this is the Dust Bowl of today. 
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She should tell how this: is the result of 
man’s faith in a “God given” land, coupled 
with normal rains and bounteous sunshine. 

Some of the picture should be taken from 
the tops of our high buttes, showing a vast 
landscape of deep green ranges, checker- 
boarded with ripe and ripening crops. It 
should show close-up shots of wheat stand- 
ing waist high with heavy golden heads wav- 
ing like a vast ocean in the breeze. 

It should show acres of grain in shocks. 
Hundreds of stacks of headed crops that are 
dotting the prairies. It should show com- 
bines wallowing over the fields, reaping the 
harvest in one operation. 

It should show herds of white-faced cattle 
wading deep in native grass. It should show 
calves resting lazily on the slopes, jumping 
out of tall grass to join their mothers as the 
camera man rides up. It should show grass- 
fat steers that look almost as though they had 
come out of feed lots. 

This is the picture the Nation should see 
of the Dust Bowl of today. This is the full 
picture of man’s faith in a land that has no 
equal—when the plow, the rain, and the sun 
work together—McLaughlin Messenger. 


Will History Repeat Itself? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. U. S. GUYER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 25, 1941 


Mr. GUYER of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
Edward J. Flynn, chairman of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee, is already 
calling for the election of a Democratic 
House of Representatives in 1942. He 
makes his appeal in the name of national 
defense and unity, so that we will still 
have a Congress that will swallow whole 
anything the New Deal brain trusters 
offer. 

This is precisely what President Wil- 
son demanded in 1918, and the response 
of the country was a Republican House, 
which remained that way for a dozen 
years. Mr. Flynn complains that Re- 
publicans do not accept every point and 
part of the New Deal foreign policy. He 
wants Republican Congressmen to shut 
their eyes and accept every sort of legis- 
lation extending the powers of the Presi- 
dent and still more centralizing and con- 
centrating powers and prerogatives to 
arbitrary and irresponsible bureaus and 
commissions. 

When a Republican Congressman dares 
to oppose some such dictatorial legisla- 
tion he becomes an obstructionist, and 
Flynn wants him defeated and replaced 
by some rubber-stamp Democrat—or he 
might compromise on a Roosevelt Repub- 
lican—who has been trained to dance to 
the music that emanates from the brain- 
trust orchestra in the White House. 
Flynn speaks of adjourning politics and 
creating unity, but he insists that the 
Republicans do all the disbanding and 
adjourning. He wants just one nice big 
family of rubber stamps in the name of 
unity and national defense so that when 
the President crooks his finger the boys 


understand and obey. In other words, 
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Nazi Germany, where everyone heils the 
administration or else. That is what the 
arbitrary and impatient schoolmaster, 
Woodrow Wilson, demanded in — con- 
gressional elections of 1918, and that 
was the beginning of his tragic exit from 
public life. It was undemocratic and 
un-American and contrary to the funda- 
mental elements of representative gov- 
ernment. 

There are other instances in which the 
Wilson and Roosevelt administrations 
follow parallel lines. Both were elected 
upon most solemn pledges to keep the 


country out of war and to maintain 


peace. In 1916, in the Presidential cam- 
paign it was charged that the Democratic 
Party, if supported at the election, would 
plunge the country into war to cover up 
its miserable failures—its soup kitchens, 
its bread lines, and its depression. To 
answer that charge the Democratic pub- 
licity manager, George Creel, the Charley 
Michaelson of his day, came forward with 
the most effective political advertisement 
since Caesar wrote the political pamphlet 
about his war in Gaul. 

Creel proposed this slogan: “Wilson 
kept you out of war.” On the eve of the 
election of 1916 this smooth political 
prestidigitator issued this most unparal- 
leled example of stereotyped mendacity 
that ever graced the advertising columns 
of the American press: 

You are working, not fighting. You are 
living, not cannon fodder. 

Wilson kept you out of war. 


Upon the strength of that advertise- 
ment, which blanketed the press of the 
State, Wilson carried Kansas. That 
saved the Democratic Party from defeat 
in 1916. A little more than 100 days after 
that election, and 32 days after his in- 
auguration for a second term, Woodrow 
Wilson went before a joint session of the 
House and Senate and asked for a declar- 
ation of war against the Imperial German 
Government. 

The question that intrudes is, Will 
history repeat? If we got into war with a 
President who honestly boasted that he 
was too proud to fight, one who in the 
early stages of the last war asked the 
people to even think neutral, whe asked 
the public when war pictures were shown 
on the screen to refrain from applause, 
lest some belligerent think we were not 
neutral, we naturally wonder where we 
are going with a President who retains in 
his Cabinet three members who openly 
advocate our participation in this second 
World War. 

We wonder if with Woodrow Wilson, 
obsessed with a consuming passion for 
peace, we were catapulted into the great- 
est war in history, up to that time, where 
we are going to land when led by a blus- 
tering, bellicose, and brutally frank 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, assailing nations 
with which we maintain relations of pro- 
found peace with threats of “quarantine” 
and “steps short of war.” 

If with William Jennings Bryan, one 
of the most eloquent and vociferous ad- 
vocates of peace, as Secretary of State 
during the last World War, we plunged 
into a blood bath on another continent 
to make the world safe for democracy, 
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wither are we rushing with a Secretary: 


- of State who irritates a jittery world with 


querulous warnings and a sensitive po- 
tential rival in the Orient with peevish 
admonitions and caustic insinuations. 

There is this difference: In the case of 
stent Wilson, his pledges of peace. 

based on his well-known 
borer about war and peace, buttressed 
with what a cagy publicity agent spread 
over the newspapers of the country. But 
in the case of Franklin D. Roosevelt, he 
is bound by the most solemn and reiter- 
ated promises to the fathers and moth- 
ers that their sons would not be sent to 
fight in foreign wars nor to die on foreign 
soil. Not once, but “again, and again, 
and again.” He also is bound by the 
declaration of his party’s platform and 
its pledge to keep out of foreign wars. 
The whole matter is up to him, and 
whether he will keep his word sacred and 
make it good. The question of war or 
peace is in the hands of the President. If 
he keeps the country out of war, he will 
deserve the good will of the people. If 
he leads us into war, then the blood of 
many thousands will be on his head, and 
he will deserve the anathema of a people 
which elected him upon the sacred 
promise that he would keep them out of 
foreign wars. The momentous question 
is up to him. 

Every vote I have cast relative to our 
foreign relations has been cast solely on 
the question of peace and war. I voted 
against those matters that I deemed 
opened the gates for the United States. 
to enter the war. I voted for fifty-two 
billions for national defense and for aid 
to Britain, which I believed would be 
effective for our own defense. I have 
done all this solely on the ground and in 
the belief that if I could do anything 
that would keep this country out of war 
it would be the greatest service I ever 
have had the opportunity to perform for 
my country. I have done this, because I 
know that when the shooting once be- 
gins we will all say with Decatur, “My 
country, may she always be right, but 
right or wrong, my country.” 

The tragedy of such a war is too hor- 
rible to contemplate with all its death 
and debts. Let that American tremble 
who by ambition or for selfish purpose 
promotes or permits it. 


Protest Against 49-Cent Wheat Penalty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. EARL C. MICHENER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 25, 1941 


Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, on July 
29, 1941, I addressed the House in protest 
against the unjust 49-cent wheat penalty 
imposed on the 1941 crop. At that ime I 
presented to the House, and had printed 
in the daily CoNGRESSIONAL RecorbD, the 








petition of more than 1,000 Lenawee 
County, Mich., farmers objecting to this 
49-cent penalty. 

I am today in receipt of an additional 
petition, signed by more than 1,000 dirt 
farmers of Lenawee County, protesting 
against this penalty. I am presenting 
this petition to the Congress, as requested 
by my constituents. 

I regret, however, that because of the 
attitude of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, I must tell these farmers that in my 
judgment all of these petitions and pro- 
tests will avail them nothing so far as 
any modification of the 49-cent wheat 
penalty regulations for 1941 are con- 
cerned. I make this assertion for the 
following reasons: 

First. After much persuasion, the New 
Deal dominated House Committee on 
Agriculture favorably reported a bill that 
would permit the farmer to use on the 
farm where grown, for the purpose of 
feeding his own livestock and poultry and 
for seed wheat, any or all of the quota 
surplus wheat without paying the 49- 
cent wheat penalty. 

Second. The House of Representatives 
passed this bill and it went to the Senate. 

Third. The Senate struck out this pro- 
vision which gave some little relief to the 
excess-wheat grower. 

Fourth. The conference committee 
between the House and Senate agreed to 
a compromise wheat provision reading as 
follows: 

Notwithstanding any of the foregoing pro- 
visions, the penalty upon wheat during the 
marketing year beginning July 1, 1941, shall 
not apply to that portion of the farm-market- 
ing excess for any farm which the producer 
establishes in accordance with the regula- 
tions of the Secretary was or will be used as 
feed on the farm where grown for livestock or 
poultry or was or will be consumed by the 
farmer’s family or household. The amount 
of any penalty paid on that portion of the 
farm-marketing excess of wheat which was or 
will be used as feed on the farm where grown 
for lievstock or poultry or which was or will 
be consumed by the farmer’s family or house- 
hold shall be returned or allowed the pro- 
ducer. 


Fifth. The bill so agreed upon by a 
majority of the Congress went to the 
President for his approval or disapproval. 
A few minutes ago, the Clerk read to the 
House the President’s message vetoing 
the bill. That part of the message 
wherein the President gave his reasons 
for his veto is as follows: 


It is my conviction that approval of the 
measure would seriously and adversely affect 
the agricultural-adjustment program and the 
attendant policies which have been so bene- 
ficial to our farmers during the past few years. 

One provision of this act would permit the 
farmers *to dispose of as feed, without pen- 
alty, an indefinite amount of wheat produced 
in excess of their farm-acreage allotments 
for 1941. This provision would place a pre- 
mium on noncompliance with the wheat pro- 
gram, constitute a breach of faith with the 
large majority of farmers who complied with 
the program, and so relax the control features 
of the farm program as to adversely affect 
future participation therein. 


In short, the bill, as the Congress final- 
ly approved it, would have made it pos- 
sible for the farmer to use his own wheat 
as feed on the farm where grown for 
livestock or poultry, or for family con- 
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sumption. That was the only crumb of 
relief which even the Congress granted to 
these farmers who have been so unjustly 
penalized by a law and regulations made 
aeteenael planting time and harvesting 
e. y 

The President’s veto kills the bill un- 
less two-thirds of the New Deal domi- 
nated House and two-thirds of the New 
Deal dominated Senate vote to override 
the veto. Candor compels me to tell my 
constituents that, in my judgment, this 
will not happen. I hore I am wrong. 

To summarize, the 49-cent wheat pen- 
alty must be paid on all wheat beyond the 
allotment allocated; that is, no wheat 
grown on excess acreage can be fed or 
used on the farmer’s own farm, or used 
for seed wheat on his own farm, or other- 
wise disposed of, without paying the 
49-cent penalty. 





A Mrral Sense With Us 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. U. S. GUYER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 25, 1941 
ARTICLE FROM THE TABLET 


Mr. GUYER of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
by unanimous consent of the House, I 
present the following for printing in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

[From the Tablet, Catholic weekly, Brooklyn] 
A MORAL SENSE WITH US 


Religious publications in their attitude to- 
ward involving the United States in war never 
overlook the morality of the question. There 
is almost a unanimity of viewpoint on the 
topic. These publications assert there must 
be a justification for entrance into war. Once 
there is a sufficient reason for conflict there 
must first be exhausted every attempt at 
arbitration. War is always a last resort. 

The fact that a person says someone else 
is going to attack us at some distant time if 
he defeats someone is not a sufficient reason 
for conflict. Neither does the economic argu- 
ment, which is usually based on power politics 
or economic determinism, justify spilling the 
blood of innocent people. 

As far as can be seen in the present situa- 
tion affecting the United States’ entrance 
into war, there is no moral reason or justifi- 
cation. Moreover, there is every moral reason 
for our country remaining out of the suicidal 
conflict. Assuredly our leaders have promised 
us over and over again we would not enter 
any foreign conflict. They would not send 
our Army, Navy, or marines to engage in a 
distant strife, and this pledge is morally bind- 
ing. All the moves which are said to have 
led us close to our entrance were enacted to 
keep us out of war—here we have another 
moral obligation. 

Secretary Knox, who demands we enter 
war now, less than a year ago asserted he 
was against sending American youths to 
graves in distant places. He has gone back 
on his word. Of course, he has not the right, 
constitutionally or otherwise, to send Ameri- 
cans down the hell holes oi catastrophe. It 
is unfortunate that the majority of the 
American people—those who want peace and 
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see no reason to go to war—do not seem to 
be represented in the President’s Cabinet. 

Perhaps the worst offence: of all in rela- 
tion to the moral side of war is Wendell 
Willkie, for whom millions voted, thinking 
he was antiwar, but who turned his back on 
them to engage in warmengering. It was 
bad enough for Mr. Willkie to deceive the 
American people, but it is even worse for 
him to attempt to fool the foreign nations 
as he did in his July 4 broadcast abroad. 
Then Mr. Willkie said: 

“And, despite the occasional hesitation 
and doubts, the American people will reach 
out, wiil give their utmost to see that this 
precious thing we call liberty shall not dis- - 
appear from the world, either in Europe or 
in Asia or in America.” 

That is untrue. Russia and other nations 
have been in slavery for centuries and Amer- 
icans never objected to their role. And to- 
day, contrary to Mr. Willkie Americans will 
not and could not give their utmost to safe- 
guard liberty all over the world—including 
places where liberty is not wanted. The 
vast majority of Americans are overwhelm- 
ingly against being used as cannon fodder to 
establish liberty in Russia, Germany, Africa, 
and dozens of other countries. 

One report on Monday called for a re- 
pudiation of the United States Constitution, 
together with a repudiation of the wishes of 
the people. This article quoted a radio 
speaker as asserting the President of the 
United States should alone decide when, 
where, and how our country should go to war. 
Notwithstanding that the Constitution spe- 
cifically asserts that Congress, as the repre- 
sentative of the people, alone can declare war, 
this speaker would violate the Constitution 
and thereby destroy popular government. It 
follows that if the reigning President can 
contravene one part of the Constitution, he 
can contravene any part, including the guar- 
anty of religious liberty. The suggestion is 
so absurd that it hardly needs rebuttal. De- 
stroying the Constitution, prohibiting the 
people or their representatives from voting on 
an issue that affects them and their children, 
so smacks of nazi-ism that one can only feel 
sorry for the person making such a proposal. 

This is the United States of America, not 
totalitarian Germany or Russia. Here we 
have “government of the people, by the 
people, and for the pecple’—not by one in- 
dividual. Our Government rules with the 
consent of the governed. “But the people do 
not fully understand; they have not all the 
knowledge,” say newcomers to our shores and 
chauvinists. That’s it. The people cannot 
decide. They are only supposed to fight and 
die. 

Moralists have long decided expediency or 
popularity is not the rule for good conduct. 
Again, that sounds just like Hitler. Here, 
too, we have another moral argument, for 
it is said the Nazis are worse enemies of the 
United States than the “reds.” Perhaps argu- 
ments can be used on both sides, but what 
difference does it make? Would you prefer 
cancer or creeping paralysis? You would 
answer “Neither.” And Americans who love 
their country are not making any choice 
between Nazi and the Soviet. They hate 
both. They want nothing to do with either. 
They hold no brief for any totalitarians. And 
they would consider. it immoral and indecent, 
treacherous and hypocritical to send Ameri- 
can boys, American weaith, or American goods 
to either Hitler or Stalin—both enemies of 
God and man—not more, not less, but both 
exemplars of international thuggery. 

Morality demands the United States to 
keep out of this war. Patriotism which casts 
aside the fearmongers insists we stay out of 
war. The people to the tune cf three and four 
to one, are opposed to entering the war. Oh, 
yes; they have experience, they have the 
facts—they got both in 1917 and 1918 and 
so did their parents. The minority, the war- 
mongers, who themselves will not fight, have 
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taken one defeat after another. They 
planned to lead the country into war long 
ago. Unable to get the people to go to war. 
they now want to invite it. Let us keep de- 
feating them. Every day we stay out saves 
hundreds of more American lives and keeps 
back the tears of American mothers. Hold 
fast to the Constitution. Permit Congress 
to, in fact, demand that the people decide. 
Away with mass suicide. Let us think of 
peace for the masses. Make morality and 
principle the rule and do not follow the line 
of broken pledges which has made Europe and 
Asia places to keep away from. 


Justice for Investors 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. GEORGE A. PADDOCK 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 25, 1941 


Mr. PADDOCK. Mr. Speaker, the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, with its al- 
most complete contro] over the property 
of its citizens, owes them a high degree of 
fairness and honesty in exercising these 
great powers. In recent cases now before 
the courts our Treasury Department has 
attempted to tax as “profitable” transac- 
tions where actual losses were plainly evi- 
dent, and conceded by the Department. 
Because of these attempts to collect taxes 
without any justification except a techni- 
cal and arbitrary interpretation of the 
law, I have introduced H. R. 5617. 

In brief, my bill prevents the attempt 
te collect profits taxes on transactions 
involving actual losses, following reor- 
ganizations by bondholders. It directly 
protects hundreds of thousands of in- 
dividuals and corporations, former pur- 
chasers of bonds, who took over in reor- 
ganization the property their securities 
covered. It clarifies the present law 
which our Treasury Department inter- 
prets to authorize profit taxes on differ- 
ences between reorganization values and 
later resales, even though this resale 
value was actually less than the original 
cost to the taxpayers. 

For a concrete case illustrating the in- 
justice which H. R. 5617 will correct, I 
cite the Federal Land Bank of Milwau- 
kee, which issued bonds for which it 
secured about $15,000,000, mostly from 
small investors. It loaned this money 
on farm mortgages. In 1926 it was de- 
c‘ared insolvent, and in 1932 the Farm 
Lvan Board approved the transfer of its 
assets to a new corporation organized by 
the bondholders. This transfer was by 
means of a public sale at which the bond- 
holders were the only bidders, and the 
nominal upset bid price was $2,351,000. 
No money passed. The bondholders 
might just as well have bid $15,000,000. 
It would have cost them no more, and 
would have eliminated the controversy. 

Eventually the reorganized company 
liquidated the mortgages for about $10,- 
000,000, so there was an actual loss of 
over $4,000,000. If the transfer of the 
assets of the land bank to the new com- 


pany be treated as a reorganization, 
this loss will be given effect. Otherwise, 
a tax will be due on an alleged profit of 
$7,649,000. The bondholders were in 
control before and after the transfer. 

In 1932 the Treasury ruled that there 
was a “reorganization,” and the bond- 
holder could deduct no loss. Now that 
the statute of limitations has run against 
the bondholders, the Treasury has re- 
versed its position, and claims its former 
ruling was wrong, that a deductible loss 
was realized in 1932, and a new base for 
the computation of profit and loss and 
the calculation of depreciation was then 
established. 

The decision depends on the definition 
of reorganization. If there is a reor- 
ganization, the new company assumes 
the old company’s base, and the transac- 
tion is not considered completed as to 
bondholders and stockholders. They re- 
tain the original cost as a basis of com- 
puting profit or loss when they dispose of 
the substituted securities they receive in 
the reorganization. 

The Board of Tax Appeals has denied 
the Treasury’s present contention. So 
have the Circuit Courts of Appeals for 
the Second, Fifth, and Tenth Circuits. 
However, it has been sustained by the 
Circuit Courts of Appeals for the Ninth 
and Eighth Circuits, and the decision of 
the ninth circuit in the case of Marlbor- 
ough House is now pending in the 
Supreme Court. 

I submit, Mr. Speaker, that we ought 
not to subject taxpayers to the hazard of 
what the Supreme Court may decide, but 
should put the question at rest now by 
adopting this amendment to settle the 
matter beyond doubt. 

I do not know how many people, poor 
and rich, will be protected against un- 
just taxation by this bill. To calculate 
the number would involve a tabulation 
of the countless reorganizations which 
followed the crash of 1929. If we in- 
clude the policyholders of the insurance 
companies, which invested many mil- 
lions in these bonds, almost every Amer- 
ican family will benefit somewhat by its 
provision. 

Best of all, by enacting this bill, we 
will prevent the force of our Government 
from being used, under color of law, to 
attempt unjust transactions at the ex- 
pense of its own citizens. 


Why Squawk? You Had It Coming 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 25, 1941 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, for 
many months, yes, since the sit-down 
strikes of °37, some Detroit newspapers 
have coddled certain union leaders, con- 
doned their lawlessness, praised them 
immoderately when they acted as the 
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ordinary, decent, law-abiding citizen 
usually acted. 

Over the same period of time, the same 
newspapers patted on the back public 
Officials who disregarded their oath of 
office, praised them for settling strikes 
when the settlements overlooked coer- 
cion, intimidation, beatings, and an utter 
disregard of the law. 

The same newspapers condemned as 
labor baiters many of those who insisted 
upon what these same newspapers now 
stress—the unqualified right of an Amer- 
ican citizen to earn a livelihood regard- 
less of his membership in a union. 

The inevitable has happened. Certain 
union leaders have pulled a strike, which 
even the Detroit public and the news- 
papers of Detroit cannot stomach. The 
Detroit Free Press of August 21, in a 
front-page editorial, labels as “a dis- 
graceful strike” the action of the unions 
in tying up the transportation system of 
Detroit. It comments: ? 

The citizens of Detroit are justified in feel- 
ing outraged over a streetcar strike that has 
paralyzed this community’s transportation 
system. 


But the citizens of Detroit did not feel 
outraged when John Doe, in 1917, going 
to work in Flint, or at any time since, on 
his way to his job in Detroit or nearby 
communities, was cracked on the head 
and sent to a hospital. 

The citizens of Detroit paid no atten- 
tion when farmers, seeking to deliver 
their products to the Detroit market, were 
compelled to pay tribute to a union or 
take a beating. 

The citizens of Detroit and the Detroit 
newspapers and the officials of the State 
of Michigan did not seem to care very 
much when thousands of workers in Flint 
and, later, other thousands in Detroit 
were kept from their jobs by armed 
picket lines, by goon squads which came 
in, armed to the teeth, from other cities 
and took possession first of Flint and later 
of the streets surrounding the Chrysler 
plants. 

There was money behind those strikes. 
Not that the newspapers got any of it, 
but it bought publicity. There was in- 
fluence behind those strikes. Yes; and 
in some of the newspaper offices men be- 
longing to the union were a potential 
threat to anything the newspapers might 
say condemning the unjust and unlaw- 
ful acts of the strikers. 

The citizens of Detroit did not seem 
greatly concerned, nor did the news- 
papers of Detroit feel called upon to com- 
ment courageously and plainly on the 
fact that the United States Navy was 
unable, for 42 days in one instance, for 
twenty-odd days in another, to get its own 
patterns and plans out of the Bohn 
Aluminum & Brass Corporation plant. 

Newspapers throughout the country 
and public officials throughout the Na- 
tion have failed time and time again to 
do their part when the unions assailed 
the management of industrial plants, 
compelied employees to pay tribute in 
order that they might earn a livelihood. 

But just because the present strike in 
Detroit inconveniences thousands of peo- 
ple and is unpopular, the newspapers are 
on the warpath. Let us thank the good 
Lord that at last the long-suffering pub- 








lic has found a spokesman. Says the De- 
troit Free Press: 

The bald effrontery of two rival unions, 
fighting over memberships, making an en- 
tire municipality a victim of their contro- 
versy is without parallel in union history. 


Well, well. Because the controversy is 
between the two unions it may be without 
parallel, but the assault of the C. I. O. 
on the city of Flint made the citizens 
of that city its victims and strike after 
strike throughout the Nation has had a 
like effect, and many of the strikes have 
been because of jurisdictional disputes, 
as the Detroit Free Press should know. 

Not long ago, several thousand men 
were thrown out of work, the Govern- 
ment was denied production of essential 
defense machinery, for some seventy-odd 
days at the Allis-Chalmers plant in Mil- 
waukee, because two A. F. of L. men were 
working there. During a portion of that 
same period, at Dayton, Ohio, the A. F. 
of L. tied up another Government project 
just because four C. I. O. men were work- 
ing on electrical equipment. 

At the present time, warships ready 
for launching remain on the ways at 
Kearny, N. J., because a union wants the 
men who launch them to belong to that 
certain union. 

The Detroit Free Press is greatly exer- 
cised and says that the union attitude, its 
utter disregard for the rights of the peo- 
ple, is exemplified by the shouted words 
of James P. McGinnity, A. F. of L. busi- 
ness agent, who shouted: 

Let’s show them what a real strike is. We'll 
tie up the whole town. No cars will move. 


Why get exercised over that? Way 
back in ’37, John L. Lewis and Richard 
T. Frankensteen, or was it Reuther, were 
yelling that, if Henry Ford made cars, he 
would join the union. The Detroit news- 
papers didn’t sob over that. The prin- 
ciple was the same. 

But the chickens are coming home to 
roost and Detroit is getting just what it 
asked for, as will every other city and 
State which condones lawlessness. The 
editorial now praises Mayor Jeffries be- 
cause he told Frank X. Martel, president 
of the Detroit and Wayne A. F. of L.: 

We have city and State laws which you have 
ignored. You are not bigger than the Govern- 
ment yet though your conduct seems to indi- 
cate that you think so. 


Phooey! Do you not remember that, 
back in 1937, when the C. I. O. had Gen- 
eral Motors down in the mud, rubbing its 
face in the dirt; when it was defying ordi- 
nances, State and Federal laws, the Hon- 
orable Frank Murphy, then Governor of 
Michigan, day after day violated his oath 
of office; refused to punish violence and 
lawlessness; called in the State troops to 
prevent the local authorities and decent 
citizens from throwing the strikers out of 
the General Motors plants? Do you not 
remember that he condoned the commis- 
sion of felonies day after day, from the 
lst of January way down to June? 

Sure, we had city and State laws then, 
but the Governor, charged with their en- 
forcement, took no notice of them. The 
Detroit Free Press and other papers 
praised Governor Murphy for the settle- 
ment of that strike, and the settlement 


was a reward to the C. I. O. for its vio- 
lence. 

Still later, in the recent Ford strike, 
when possession of the streets and high- 
ways was taken over by the C.I.O0.; when 
the State police stood idly by while inno- 
cent citizens were beaten by Communists 
and members of Briggs local—and I have 
the pictures and the sworn testimony to 
that effect—was Governor Van Wagoner 
censured? Oh, no! He was praised for 
the speedy settlement, which compelled 
every Ford worker to join the C. I. O. 

The unions have some forty-odd mil- 
lion dollars income, on which they pay no 
tax. They have defied city ordinances 
and State laws. They have broken Fed- 
eral laws. But so far they have gone un- 
whipped of justice. Perhaps this Detroit 
strike is an angel in disguise. Perhaps it 
will awaken the citizens of Detroit and 
of the State to the fact that here in 
America we should have freedom from 
fear, which Roosevelt says must be car- 
ried to the four corners of the earth. 

It may be that, while we are sending 
millions of dollars’ worth of material and 
getting ready to send men to help Com- 
rade “Bloody Joe” Stalin maintain him- 
self so that hereafter he can follow his 
course of executing ministers and priests, 
destroying churches, and preventing the 
teaching of religion, this little strike in 
Detroit will have its influence in restor- 
ing to the American wsrker freedom from 
union boss domination. 

I noticed, too, on the editorial page of 
the Grand Rapids Press of August 20, 
under the head of The Shipyard Strike 
Issue, that the editorial writer, comment- 
ing on the shipbuilding strike at Kearny, 
N. J., now states, referring to labor legis- 
lation that— 

Nothing is said to the effect that labor 
organizations shall be given the right to deny 
freedom of action to a worker. 


That is old doctrine. In Congress and 
throughout the Nation, it has been pro- 
claimed time and time again by those 
who have sought the amendment of the 
Wagner Act and fair play on the part of 
the unions. 

The truth is that the unions have been 
coddied by newspapers and by politicians, 
by public officials; actively aided by this 
administration, until they have reached 
a position where they now deny the prop- 
osition enunciated by Mayor Jeffries 
when he said to a union official: 

You are not bigger than the Government 
yet, though your conduct seems to indicate 
that you think so. 


As a matter of cold, hard fact, the 
unions and their bosses have, ever since 
1937, in all too many instances, been 
bigger than the Government and their 
conduct has indicated that they realized 
that fact. 

Let us hope that when Congress gets 
back on September 15, it will have the in- 
clination and the courage to amend the 
Wagner Act; put the N. L. R. B. and the 
National Defense Mediation Board over 
the woodshed barrel; insist that the 
American workman be given protection 
from union racketeers and bosses and 
that the national-defense program be no 
longer impeded either by selfishness or 
political ambition. 
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The People Would Like To Know in the 
President's Own Words What He 


Thinks. They Do Not Want To Guess 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. EARL C. MICHENER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Thursday, August 21, 1941 





EDITORIAL FROM THE ADRIAN (MICH.) 
TELEGRAM 





Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, when 
a@ newspaper which has editorially con- 
sistently supported the President’s for- 
eign policy pauses to question the Presi- 
dent, then that is news. 

The Adrian (Mich.) Telegram, one of 
the leading small-town dailies in the 
country, has definitely supported the 
President’s foreign program from the 
beginning of the present World War. 
Therefore, a critical editorial in this 
paper hardly stands in the same position 
as critical editorials appearing in the 
press hostile to the President’s foreign 
program. 

Pursuant to permission given me to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp, I in- 
clude the following editorial: 


[From the Adrian (Mich.) Telegram] 
SPEAK OUT, MR. PRESIDENT 


President Roosevelt called on the Nation 
to do some serious thinking about America’s 
war effort at his press conference and he 
made it plain that he believes the people 
are not yet awake to the enormous task they 
face. But by speaking indirectly and quot- 
ing words that Abraham Lincoln spoke back 
in 1862, Mr. Roosevelt did not help clarify 
confusion of thought when clarity is so im- 
peratively needed. The people would like to 
know in the President’s own words what he 
thinks. They do not want to guess. 

But by reading to the reporters passages 
from Carl Sandburg’s account of an inter- 
view Lincoln had with a delegation of Chi- 
cago women who were seeking encourage- 
ment for preservation of the Union, Mr. 
Roosevelt left it to the Nation to judge what 
he really thinks the situation in the United 
States is now. 

Probably the most significant passage Mr. 
Roosevelt read was that in which Mr. Lin- 
coln said: “The fact is the people have not 
yet made up their minds that we are at war 
with the South. They have not buckled 
down to the determination to fight this war 
through; for they have got the idea into their 
heads that we are going to get out of this 
fix somehow by strategy. * * * They 
have no idea that the war is to be carried on 
and put through by hard, tough fighting, 
that it will hurt somebody; and no headway 
is going to be made while this delusion lasts.” 

When he had finished reading, Mr. Roose- 
velt authorized the reporters to quote him 
directly as saying “President quotes Lincoln 
and draws parallel.” Lincoln’s words were 
plain enough, but President Roosevelt did 
not make his meaning entirely clear by say- 
ing he drew a parallel. The time has come 
for straight from the shoulder talk and the 
people would like to hear it from their Presi- 
dent. 

They would like to know just how serious 
is the situation of the country. There are 
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varying shades of opinion on that point. 
The close margin by which the Army service 
extension bill passed the House of Repre- 
sentatives shows how divided opinion is. 
The President, better than yd else 
knows the actual situation. He, bet 

anyone else, is able to unite the ms tion’s 
thinking. Speak plainly, Mr. President. 


A Great American and a Great Soldier 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. BUELL SNYDER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 25, 1941 


Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, on Fri- 
day morning last, Maj. Gen. Adna R. 
Chaffee, United States Army, was called 
into the Great Beyond. 

Thus, there was lost to the Nation a 
truly great military genius and a truly 
great man, and thus have many of us 
been deprived of a valued friendship and 
a wise counselor. 

Nothing that I might say could add to 
the luster of this great soldier who has 
gone from us. His record is replete with 
signal accomplishments, climaxed by his 
foresight and leadership in the develop- 
ment of motor propelled and drawn 
striking forces. He logically became the 
first commander of our armored force, 
the billet which he held when his fatal 
illness made necessary his relief, 

For 4 years General Chaffee was the 
counselor of my subcommittee during the 
consideration of military budgets. He 
was handpicked for such duty by that 
former great Chief of Staff, Gen. Malin 
Craig, who knew his man and his unusual 
attainments. 

The close association occasioned by this 
detail grew into warm personal friend- 
ships between General Chaffee and my 
colleagues and myself, and all of us deeply 
mourn his death. 

Mr. Speaker, the Washington Evening 
Star of last Saturday contained a very 
excellent editorial upon General Chaffee, 
which I should like to include as a part 
of these remarks. I shall read the con- 
cluding paragraph: 

His country regrets that General Chaffee 
should have died so young. It is no exag- 
geration to say that he was a martyr to his 
work. The new defense organization which 
he helped to create is his monument. He 
departs with the thanks of a Nation made 
safer by his sacrifices. 


To those expressions I know the entire 
membership of this body will say, 
“Amen.” 

The following editorial appeared in the 
Washington Evening Star of Saturday, 
August 23, 1941: 

GENERAL CHAFFEE 

The whole life of Maj. Gen. Adna R. Chaf- 
fee was devoted to the Army. A son of a dis- 
tinguished soldier, he was born in the serv- 
ice and gloried in the circumstance through- 
out his career. Part of his boyhood was 
spert in China, where his father was in com- 


contemporaries appreciated in 1918 that a 
new era of military science was dawning; 
but he visioned an army which should be 
strong in attack yet also sturdy in resistance 
to a degree hitherto unknown. Long before 
the panzer divisions of the German Army had 
been organized he was urging the develop- 
ment of mobile fortresses. Speaking at the 
Army War College in 1930, he predicted that 
the decisive factor in the next war would 
be heavily armored automotive divisions of 
overwhelming firepower. He was named 
executive officer of the pioneer mechanized 
cavalry unit at Fort Knox in 1931. The 
beginning of the present conflict in Europe 
found him prepared for the command of the 
first American armored division deserving of 
the name. He labored tirelessly to anticipate 
the inevitable crisis which he had foreseen. 

In personal appearance General Chaffee, 
like Vachel Lindsay's General Booth, “looked 
the chief.” His profile was eagle-sharp. 
When thoroughly aroused, he could flash 
lightning from his eyes. But he was a lov- 
able man despite the stern aspect of his 
countenance. 

His country regrets that General Chaffee 
should have died so young. It is no exag- 
geration to say that he was a martyr to his 
work. The new defense organization which 
he helped to create is his monument. He 
departs with the thanks of a nation made 
safer by his sacrifices. 


Steps Taken Toward Participation by 
United States in European War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. KNUTE HILL 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 25, 1941 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. KNUTE HILL, OF 
WASHINGTON 


Mr. HILL of Washington. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks and 
include therein an address delivered over 
WWDC Sunday evening, August 24, 1941, 
may I say that President Roosevelt, 
in his letter last week to the Young Dem- 
ocrats of the United States, evidently has 
forgotten the following paragraphs in the 
1940 Democratic platform and the para- 
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graphs from his own speeches just prior 
to election on November 3, 1940: 


And while I am talking to you, fathers and 
mothers, I give you one more assurance. I 
have said this before, but I shall say it again 
ani again and again: Your boys are not going 
to be sent into any foreign wars. 

They are going into training to form a force 
so strong that by its very existence it will 
keep the threat cf war far away from our 
shores. : 

Yes; the purpose of our defense is defense. 
(Boston, October 30, 1940.) 

I am fighting to keep this Nation prosper- 
ous and at peace. I am fighting to keep our 
people out of foreign wars and to keep foreign 
conceptions of government out of our own 
United States. (Brooklyn, November 1, 1940.) 


WE MUST STRENGTHEN DEMOCRACY AGAINST 
AGGRESSION f 

The American people are determined that 
war, raging in Europe, Asia, and Africa, shall 
not come to America. 

We will not participate in foreign wars and 
we will not send our Army, naval, cr air 
forces to fight in foreign lands outside of the 
Americas, except in case of attack. We favor 
and shall rigorously enforce and defend the 
Monroe Doctrine. 

The direction and aim of our foreign policy 
has been, and will continue to be, the security 
and defense of our own land and the mainte- 
nance of its peace. 


The President has also forgotten the 
results of his efforts to purge certain 
Senators in 1936. In 1942 and 1944 let 
the American voters decide who are fol- 
lowing the Democratic platform and the 
pledges of its leader at that time. 

The radio address follows: 


Dear radio friends, it is a privilege, indeed, 
to speak to you tonight over WWDC, and I 
am deeply grateful to the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars to have them sponsor my talk. Espe- 
cially am I indebted to Mr. Elon R. Burton, 
who so kindly has arranged for me to express 
my sentiments and convictions to the people 
who listen in on 

It is my purpose tonight to briefly discuss 
the different steps taken which have tended 
to involve us in the present European war. 
First of all, the present so-called neutrality 
law was enacted because of the default of 
European nations in the payment of their 
indebtedness to the United States incurred 
during the first World War. There was such 
a strong sentiment against loans to the de- 
faulting nations that the Johnson Act was 
passed prohibiting any loans to such nations. 
This, of course, included England. The Neu- 
trality Act was passed by a substantial ma- 
jority because we were definitely and dis- 
tinctly promised that the cash-and-carry pro- 
vision would be adhered to. No nation was 
to receive any goods of any kind unless it 
paid cash and came to our ports for them. 
This law has not been repealed and is in force 
today, notwithstanding the lend-lease legis- 
lation giving “all aid short of war” to Eng- 
land. The administration is today violating 
that law enacted by the Congress and signed 
by the President. By convoying these tanks 
and airplanes and other materials and using 
our fleet to protect them it is not only vio- 
lating present law but seeking an excuse to 
get us involved in the war across the Atlantic. 
In Thursday’s Evening Star, August 21, Elliot 
Roosevelt is reported to have said in London: 
“War entry may not be determined by the 
United States. One of our ships might be 
fired on.” Where and how? In foreign waters 
supplying England with equipment in viola- 
tion of our neutrality law. It is true that 
this act would not be determined by the 
United States Congress, which alone has the 
power to declare war, but it would be due to 








the provocation on the part of the adminis- 
tration beyond any authority contained in 
the Constitution or granted by the Congress. 
I repeat it: The lend-lease legislation, broad 
as it is, gives no authority to convoy gocds 
to England or any belligerent nation, 

Much is said today about freedom of the 
seas and of our right to have our ships sail 
the seven seas. To my mind, it is not a 
question of right. We still have, and always 
will have, a right to use the high seas for 
commerce and travel purposes. But today 
it is a question of the wisaom of insistence 
on that right. Is it the wisest policy to de- 
fend that right by expending billions of dol- 
lars of the taxpayers’ mcney for dread- 
naughts and superdreadnaughts, to risk the 
lives of our sailors and marines in danger 
zones, or is it the better pian to forego the 
profits of our foreign trade for a time until 
the storm clouds of war have passed and the 
waves of danger have subsided? Is it not 
the part of wisdom to restrict our activities 
for the present to peaceful waters surround- 
ing the Western Hemisphere? Especially so 
since we had nothing to do with the dis- 
turbance of the waters abroad. 

Another most serious step leading to the 
present crisis was the peacet.me conscription 
bill. Never before in our history has this 
occurred, It is not unfai to term it un- 
democratic and un-American. Io be demo- 
cratic it should apply to all alike. It does 
not when it permits the President’s sons and 
other favered sons to become commissioned 
officers with good salaries To be American 
it should provide for remuneration for a pri- 
vate soldier in the same proportion as iabor- 
ers in civilian pursuits. It is true that pa- 
triotism is without price. But patriotism 
demands service and sacrifice on the part 
of all—including industry and the so-calied 
$l-a-year men, men who not only continue 
to receive their annua) salaries from their 
former employers but who secure for these 
employers preferred Federal contracts result- 
ing in huge profits. May I quote an old 
Saying: “Patriotism—what crimes have been 
committed in thy name” 

This injustice just referred to is one of the 
main causes for the low ebb of morale among 
our conscripts. Other causes are lack of 
equipment for proper training, the attitude 
of noncommissioned and regular officers—and 
above all, a total lack of a frank statement of 
the purposes for which they were drafted and 
are being trained. In 1917 morale was high. 
The boys thought that they were going across 
to “make the world safe for democracy.” 
They were sadly disillusioned, it is true, and 
their sons today, thank God, are not anxious 
or willing to go across in a futile effort to 
guarantee the four freedoms throughout the 
world, They say so and they mean it. They 
are willing to risk their all to guarantee those 
four freedoms in the Western Hemisphere. 
One selectee was in my office the other day. 
I know him personally to be a fine young 
American—a consistent attendant at one of 
the city churches. He said there was a real 
riot at camp following the vote on the exten- 
tion act. He said there had been several sui- 
cides as a result of that vote. He said most 
of them would have been willing to volunteer 
and serve 6 months longer. But that on a 
poll taken in his company of 130, 129 voted 
against service beyond the original year, and 
only 1 voted to continue—and he was a 
nephew of the commanding officer and due 
for a promotion. He said they were both 
bitter and very outspoken in their denun- 
ciation of those who voted to break faith with 
them on this vital issue. To check this ever- 
increasing discontent among the soldier boys 
one commentator in the Evening Star of date 
above referred to suggests that it is “time to 
use power.” Power across the Pacific to fight 
Japan and power across the Atlantic to fight 
Germany. To combat these nations on their 
own ground will not only require the trans- 
fer of our equipment and soldiers and sailors 
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to the continents of Asia and Europe but we 
will have to use the same methods and the 
same technique that those two militarized 
and mechanized nations are using. We must 
enforce the same dictatorial discipline, re- 
quire the same blind obedience, and imitate 
the same goose-stepping which we as Ameri- 
cans have so long despised. If it were in 
actual defense of home and country and our 
splendid institutions, no force would be neces- 
sary. Americans have ever been known and 
are known today as brave and courageous de- 
fenders of their country, when they feel that 
this country is threatened by any aggressor. 
But they are not willing to go—and by the 
grace of God, they are not going to Asia, 
Africa, or Europe to fight other nation’s wars 
for them. The intelligence, the will, the in- 
tense patriotism of these men and the people 
themselves throughout the United States will 
not consent to such a travesty on the integ- 
rity and purposes for which our democracy 
was founded. 


The most recent step taken toward our par- 
ticipation in the European war was the secret 
meeting of President Roosevelt and Prime 
Minister Churchill on the high seas latt week. 
There were several outstanding features of 
that meeting which it would be well for 
Americans to ponder. The mystery sur- 
rounding its very inception and throughout 
to its conclusion should give every truc Amer- 
ican cause for anxiety and to pause to reflect 
on what it means. Why all this secrecy in 
a democracy where the people elect one of 
their own as their leader? Is he not respon- 
sible to them? Is it not his duty to let them 
know where he, their servant, is at all times, 
and just what he is doing? Especially in 
such momentous times and in so serious a 
matter and in a discussion of such a tre- 
mendous issue. He had no credentials at 
that meeting to make any commitments. 
Churchill had. Note also that the meeting 
was aboard a British ship, and thus our 
Executive was on foreign soil when he made 
these unauthorized commitments. It was 
also rather strange that no American re- 
porters or camera men were permitted to be 
present. It was all a British drama and 
democratic America was left out of the pic- 
ture. No wonder the British chuckle; but 
to me the great wonder is that many Ameri- 
can newspapers still continue to lick the 
boots of British royaity and fill their pages 
with British propaganda. Do they not realize 
that Britain’s aim and game is the same 
today as it was in 1917 and 1918 and as it 
always has been? Why did she do her utmost 
in the War between the States to disrupt our 
Union? Because she envied and feared this 
growing Nation. Why does she now use 
every means to involve us in her wars? To 
save democracy? No; she had better practice 
that in India and Ireland. She wants to in- 
volve us so as to prevent us at the close of 
this world cataclysm from being the most 
powerful, the most wealthy, and the most 
influential nation in the world because of 
cur neutrality and our insistence on living 
our own lives and pursuing the pathways of 
peace until and unless some aggressors might 
be foolish enough to make a futile attack on 
our impregnable ramparis and fortifications, 
She cannot brook a rival, let alone a superior. 
It should and must be our policy—and this 
is the solemn verdict of our American people, 
and the only course which will bring com- 
plete unity in our ranks—that we build up 
the greatest def2nse possible, that it be dis- 
tinctly and definitely and solely for the 
Western Hemisphere, and that as a powerful 
neutral unscathed by the horrors and ravages 
cf war we can assist in the final outcome in 
shaping a just and lasting peace. We can 
and will be called on to be the arbiter in this 
matter if we show the whole world that cur 
purposes are unselfish, our aims are to be 
helpful to those who are ready to cooperate 
for the good of all nations, and that although 
we absolutely refuse to join them in their 
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wars we are willing and anxious to join them 
in their peace parleys, which alone can guar- 
antee the four freedoms throughout the 
world. 

These have been the policies and practices 
of our greatest statesmen since the foundation 
of our Republic until the last two decades. 
Let me quote from Washington’s Farewell 
Address: “Excessive partiality for one foreign 
nation and excessive dislike for another cause 
those whom they actuate to see danger only 
on one side and serve to veil and even second 
the arts of influence on the other.” The 
first President and Father of his Country did 
not believe in entangling alliances with any 
foreign countries. Then let me quote to you 
from that other great first American, Thomas 
Jefferson: “I have ever deemed it funda- 
mental for the United States never to take 
part in the quarrels of Europe. Their po-~ 
litical interests are entirely distinct from 
ours. Their mutual jealousies, their balance 
of power, their complicated alliances, their 
forms, and principles of government are all 
foreign to us. They are nations of eternal 
war. All their energies are expended in the 
destruction of the labor, property, and lives 
of their people. 

“On our part, never had a people so favor- 
able a chance of trying the opposite system, 
of peace and f-aternity with mankind, and 
the direction of all our means and faculties 
to the purposes of improvement instead of 
destruction. 

“I hope for a cordial fraternization among 
all the American nations and their coalescing 
in an American system of policy totally in- 
dependent of and unconnected with that of 
Europe. 

“The day is not distant when we may for- 
mally require a meridian of partition through 
the ocean which separates the two hemi- 
spheres, on the Lither side of which no Euro- 
pean gun shall ever be heard, nor an Ameri- 
can on the other; and when, during the rage 
of the eternal wars of Europe, the lion and 
the lamb within our regions shall lie down 
together in peace. 

“I hope no American patriot will ever lose 
sight of the essential policy of interdicting 
in the seas and territories of both Americas, 
the ferocious and sanguinary contests of Eu- 
rope. I should rejoice to see the fleets of 
Brazil and the United States riding together 
as brethren of the same family and having 
the same interests.” Is not the wisdom and 
foresight and splendid patriotism of these 
two great Americans as true in these event- 
ful days as it was in those trying days of our 
early history? Are their ideals and ideas 
not as worth while to us now as they were to 
the people of that day and generation? Who 
will you, my good friends, follow today—the 
ones who knew full well the dangers that 
lurked in alliances with European aristocra- 
cies or the ones today who hold secret con- 
ferences on foreign vessels with the same 
type of royalists as of 1776 and 1812? Be 
not deceived by propaganda. Be not imbued 
with the fear which President Roosevelt 
himself in his first inaugural warned us 
against when he said: “The only thing we 
have to fear is fear itself.” Now we are 
taught to fear Hitler but to embrace Stalin. 
We are taught to fear our Own lack of proper 
defense so as to build up the defenses of 
Europe. We are urged to fear our own 
ability, our own integrity, our own will to 
defeat any and all aggressors who may be 
foolhardy enough to attack the Western 
Hemisphere. I wiil repeat what I have be- 
fore so often said, President Roosevelt still 
has the golden opportunity not only to have 
his name go down in history as the greatest 
American President but also to make this 
glorious country of ours safe for democracy 
and the leader of all nations along the path- 
ways of peace and progress. I regret that he 
saw fit the other day in his letter to the 
Young Democrats of America, to read us who 
disagree with him in this matter out of his 
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party. Be it so, if he wishes. But so surely 
as democracy can live and function, so surely 
if he persists in his present foreign policies 
will the people of these United States read 
him and his ill-advised counselors out of 
Office and into political oblivion. He should 
not forget Wilson and the election of 1918. 
He should not forget that ir America the 
people are still the sovereigns and that un- 
less we heed their wishes and their pleas 
they will repudiate us when their turn comes 
to speak and act. President Roosevelt, as 
an admirer and friend, I sincerely urge you 
to listen to the voice of the people and to 
turn away from the intrigues of war propa- 
g-ndists and royalists. Even your astute- 
ness cannot escape the just wrath of an 
aroused and disillusioned people. Thomas 
Jefferson and Abraham Lincoln had an abid- 
ing faith in the common people. They 
trusted these common people and shaped their 
policies and actions in accordance with their 
wishes for the common good. The names of 
these two great Americans shine with an un- 
dimmed, increasing luster on the scroll of 
history. Franklin D. Roosevelt, go thou 
and do likewise, and your name will be great- 
est among the three. 


The Administration’s Foreign Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, August 28, 1941 


ADDRESS BY HON. SCOTT W. LUCAS, OF 
ILLINOIS 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a very able address on the 
subject of the administration’s foreign 
policy, delivered on August 25, 1941, by 
the senior Senator from Illinois {Mr. 
Lucas] before the American Legion Con- 
vention at Springfield, Ill. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Mr. Commander, fellow Legionnaires, and 
friends, it is a genuine pleasure for me to 
return to Springfield as one of the speakers 
at this the twenty-third annual convention 
of the Department of Illinois of the American 
Legion. It was in this city that I had the 
high honor as your department commander 
to preside over the deliberations of the dele- 
gates selected to attend the convention in 
1926. 

You who were present will never forget 
the spirit of national unity which prevailed 
as we, with pride in our hearts, watched 
Capt. John Inman, commander in chief of 
the Grand Army of the Republic, and Gen. 
Hugh Vance, commander of the Confederate 
Veterans, march down the aisle, arm in arm, 
and later shared equal honor as convention 
speakers 

You will also remember that epoch-making 
and soul-stirring event in Oak Ridge Ceme- 
tery, when these two national heroes, one of 
the blue and one of the gray, jointly laid a 
wreath of flowers on hallowed ground in the 
tomb of our own Abraham Lincoln. 

What record is kept of the floral pieces 
strewn over that inn of immortality I am 
not advised. Yet I know that in the years 


Today, my comrades, America again faces 
a crisis. It is not merely national in its 
scope, but encompasses the entire universe. 
The Lincoln doctrine that no nation can live 
half slave and halég free can today be ap- 
plied to the world. When we see the dicta- 
tors of tyranny and oppression enslave inno- 
cent peoples of one nation after another in 
Europe, and knowing what the totalitarian 
ideology seeks to do—well, can we seriously 
ask, “Can this world continue half slave and 
half free?” 

My comrades, if Abraham Lincoln were 
alive, he would challenge, tooth and nail, the 
European and Asiatic enemies of democracy. 
He had experience with a military despot dur- 
ing the Civil War. He saw Napoleon the 
Third, Emperor of France, send, through 
Maximilian, the puppet Emperor of Spain, 
ships and soldiers to Mexico ready to strike 
at this Nation at the psychological moment. 

But Abraham Lincoln was equal to the oc- 
casion. He massed a huge army on the Mex- 
ican border. He demonstrated a show of 
real military force, and thanks to that strate- 
gy, the greedy foreigners returned to Europe 
without firing a shot, and America won that 
battle without losing a man. 

If Lincoln were alive today, he would be 
striving for national unity. He would be 
telling the people of this Nation how Stephen 
A. Douglas, the little giant, but the long 
political enemy of Lincoln, took up the cudgel 
for him and his administration, speaking 
everywhere on the preservation of the Union. 
It is said by Beveridge in his life of Lincoln 
that the persuasive powers of Douglas prob- 
ably raised 50,000 soldiers from Illinois and 
200,000 from all the Northern States. Doug- 
las the patriot submerged all political phobias 
for the sake of a united nation. A near par- 
allel to the Lincoln-Douglas teamwork in a 
crisis can be found in Wendell Willkie’s 
strong approval, by words and deeds, of the 
administration’s foreign policy. 

At this juncture of my address I turn to 
our own American Legion of Illinois for fur- 
ther support upon the question of unity. One 
of the finest editorials I have read can be 
found in the first issue of the Illini Legion- 
naire. In discussing the foreign policy this 
editorial said, among other things: 

“In order that the play may work success- 
fully, those charged with the responsibility 
for carrying it out must have the united sup- 
port of all our citizens. Failure to support 
them in their endeavors cannot alter the 
plan, but may hamper them in their efforts 
by giving aid and comfort to our enemies 

“It is our duty to lead the fight against the 
enemies of democracy through the promotion 
of national unity. We cannot hcpe to supply 
that leadership unless we are united within 
our own ranks. Let us put patriotism and 
the welfare and security of our country above 
every other consideration in determining the 
course which we are to follow.” 

My comrades, those are the words of one of 
the most forcible and patriotic veterans to 
ever occupy the high and exalted position of 
Department Commander of Illinois, and I 
refer to the Honorable William Waugh. It 
may be well in passing to say that this edi- 
torial was approved by the publication board. 
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his fanatical followers hope some day to 
dominate the world. 

My friends, there are a number of honest 
people in this country who fee] that America 
is in no danger as a result of the war in 
Europe. But I merely call your attention to 
the fact that during the last 12 months 
the United States Senate has appropriated 
and authorized some $20,000,000,000 for de- 


priations. As lawmakers entrusted with the 
security of this Nation, whom do we fear as 
we feverishly plan our national defense? Is 
it Mexico? Is it Sweden? Is it England? Is 
it Russia? No, my comrades; there is only 
one menace; there is only one possibility of 
attack, and that can be found in the ruthless 
philosophy of Hitler, the madman. These 96 
Senators voted these billions of dollars to 
keep the totalitarian poison from the shores 
of the Western Hemisphere. 

I undertake to say that the American 
slogan should be, “Beat Hitler.” That is why 
I have supported one defense measure after 
ancther in this United States Senate. That 
is why Roosevelt and Churchill met at sea. 
That is why at this moment we are willing to 
aid communistic Russia. 

My friends, no one has been more bitter 
in the denunciation of the communistic 
theory of government than I. What I have 
said in the past I do not retract. But today 
we are confronted with a condition and not 
a theory. 

I hear it said that a free democracy like 
ours cannot in this crisis form any alliance 
with an autocracy, and especially Russia. I 
hear it argued that the United States ought 
not keep Russia in the field just to slow down 
the Hitler war machine. To persons who say 
that, I would like to ask this: Whom did 
George Washington make his military ally 
when this young democracy of ours was fight- 
ing for its freedom? And Thomas Jefferson, 
with his fingers still black with the ink of 
the Declaration of Independence, whose help 
did Jefferson welcome in our great Revolu- 
tionary crisis? Why, it was the help of the 
greatest autocracy, the most tyrannical des- 
pots of that day—the Bourbon kings of 
France, 

Did Washington and Jefferson let their 
dream of democracy die rather than accept 
the aid of a most antidemocratic foreign 
power? They were no such fools. They knew 
that the ideals of liberty were so strong in 
our people that no alliance with a foreign 
ideology could endanger us. 

Who was it in the 1860’s that welcomed 
the fleet of the Russian Czar in the New 
York Harbor as a threat to foreign nations 
which then wished to see the United States 
fall? Why, my comrades, it was the immor- 
tal Abraham Lincoln, who certainly had no 
sympathy whatsoever with czarism. He knew 
that the Czar had utterly foreign idees as 
to what the words “liberty” and “freedom” 
meant; but so long as that Czar’s flect could 
be helpful to the great Republic of the 
United States, Lincoln woud use that help 
and be grateful. 

Suppose a Communist was your next-dcor 
neighbor and you had been responsible for 
his arrest on a half-dozen occasions because 
of overt acts against the Government. And 
then suppose your house got on fire and the 
Communist came over and grabbed the hose 
to help put it cut. Would you attempt to 
chop the arm off the Communist under those 








circumstances? I undertake to say that you 
would permit him to help you save your 
home. 

My comrades, this is no time for political 
partisanship or for academic hairsplitting. 
Hitler’s time clock is grinding on, and the 
hour for us is later than many of us think. 
Only one thing now can stop that clock be- 
fore that zero hour sounds in our own ears, 
and that one thing is a unified spirit—unity 
in thought; unity in producing the guns, 
the tanks, the planes with which England 
and Russia can stop Hitler. Because when 
and if they fall, war is inevitable for America. 

With aid to these countries, I think Hitler 
can be stopped. We can succeed so long as we 
hold in check the petty carpers and obstruc- 
tionists who for picayune and personal rea- 
sons would interrupt the national effort. The 
time for personal ambitions is past. 

Let me say to you at this point, my com- 
rades, that in this emergency, I am duty 
bound to follow the legislative path which I 
believe will make secure the American way 
of life for the oncoming generation of Amer- 
icans. I cannot, under any circumstances, 
permit the question of my continuance in 
public office to influence my vote. It is ut- 
terly immaterial to the continuance of free 
government that I should continue in office, 
but it is basic and fundamental that I con- 
scientiously attempt as a public officer to 
hand on to the next generation the same 
heritage which was handed to me. 

Senators come and Senators go and are 
sometimes soon forgotten, but the principles 
upon which this Republic rests must continue 
to remain inviolate notwithstanding the Hit- 
ler-Mussolini theory to the contrary. This 
Republic of free men and women must con- 
tinue to be the citadel of life, liberty, and 
happiness throughout the world. 

My only hope is that in all of my acts I 
perform as your Senator that I am right, and 
my prayer is that God will give me the power 
to see the right. I say this with the utmost 
sincerity. 

I submit that we must clear the road for 
Uncle Sam. We all must work so that the 
President of the United States can keep on 
saying as he said the other day when he re- 
turned from the historical meeting with 
Churchill, “We are no nearer to war.” 

My comrades, without attempting to speak 
in the way of politics, let me say I per- 
sonally know Franklin D. Roosevelt, and I 
am willing to testify that in my opinion, 
he is a man of peace and not of war. I know 
Col. Frank Knox, I know Colonel Stimson, I 
know Gen. George Marshall, Chief of Staff 
of the Army, I know Admiral Stark, head 
of the Navy, and what is true of the Com- 
mander in Chief of the Army and Navy is 
true of thse men. Nobody wants war. The 
polls showing 80 percent of the people not 
wanting war can be increased, I think, to 
100 percent. 

But I submit that these men in Washing- 
ton, some Democrats and some Republicans 
in that Cabinet, are working with all the 
tools we will give them—they are using all 
the brains God gave them to keep the war 
from our unbombed and unscorched shores. 
They are using statecraft, wits, and steel, and 
all their ingenuity, not only to keep us out of 
this war, but to keep us out of possible wars 
to come. 

Notwithstanding this, we hear men high in 
public office condemn every defense move 
that is made, boldly charging that it is 
another step to war, or repeating that old 
hackneyed phrase, “We are on the road to 
war.” 

Well, are we? I challenge that state- 
ment. Secretary Knox told the Naval Affairs 
Committee in executive session not 2 weeks 
ago that not a single American merchant ves- 
sel, or an English vessel, has been convoyed 
across the Atlantic, yet the press and radio 
have been full of convoy hullabaloo. 

We have a Neutrality Act; we have combat 
zones which American merchant ships are 
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prevented from entering, and not once has 
that Neutrality Act been violated. During 
this great emergency we have lost only 1 
ship, and that was the Robin Moor, which was 
sunk some 600 miles off the coast of Brazil, 
where some 30 lives were lost. Contrast that, 
if you will, to 1915 and 1916, prior to .our 
entry in the war. Do you know that we lost 
21 American ships? Do you know that 8 
others were fired upon in that time? Do you 
know that we lost the lives of 155 Americans 
at sea before a declaration of war was made 
in April 1917, and that came only after Ger- 
many had declared an unrestricted subma- 
rine warfare on the high seas of the world. 

My friends, I would not vote for a declara- 
tion of war today, and I think there are few 
men in the Senate who would; but what to- 
morrow will bring forth no man dare fore- 
tell. What Hitler and his planes and sub- 
marines may do or try to do to American 
peoples that have the right of freedom of 
the seas is a question that has yet to he 
answered, 

Mr. Commander, I am happy to have been 
here. 

I have been criticized for not taking a more 
active part in Legion affairs, but I saw poli- 
ticians out of Washington come to na- 
tional conventions when I was the national 
judge advocate of the Legion, and I helped 
to defeat those individuals who attempt to 
use the Legion to further their own selfish 
and political ends. And I remember dis- 
tinctly how the national officers felt about 
Washington politicians. So perhaps as a re- 
sult of that experience I have leaned back- 
ward in keeping myself free from the Legion 
activity in Dlinois and in the Nation during 
the last 7 years. 

But there is one thing, Mr. Commander, 
that I am proud of, and that is my record 
in Congress as far as legislation affecting the 
ex-servicemen, their widows and dependents, 
is concerned. The only time that I have 
ever been a “yes man” in the Congress of the 
United States has been upon veterans’ legis- 
lation, most of which was inaugurated by the 
American Legion. 

In conclusion, I have hoped that when the 
history of these tremendous times is written 
there may shine on the pages for future 
generations to see the fact that the American 
Legion rose to the emergeacy and voted to 
stand like a rock behind the chosen President 
of our beloved Republic. 
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HON. JOHN THOMAS 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, August 28, 1941 


STATEMENT BY HON. JOHN THOMAS, OF 
IDAHO, BEFORE COMMITTEE FOR REC- 
IPROCITY INFORMATION 


Mr. THOMAS of Idaho. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to in- 
clude in the Appendix of the REcorp a 
statement which I made on August 22 
to the Committee for Reciprocity In- 
formation relative to the proposed nego- 
tiations with Cuba for a supplemental 
trade agreement, 
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There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 


The Department of State on July 26, 1941, 
gave formal notice of its intention to nego- 
tiate with Cuba a supplemental trade agree- 
ment, in which the United States will con- 
sider the granting of concessions on sugar 
and molasses, tobacco, veal, beef, grapefruit, 
and certain stone compositions. 

I desire to discuss Just how further con- 
cessions to Cuba will affect the farmers and 
stockmen of Idaho and of the Nation. The 
sugar and livestcck industries are the basis, 
either partially or entirely, for the livelihood 
of many thousands of citizens in Idaho and 
numerous other States, and I shall concern 
myself with paragraphs 501, relating to sugar, 
and 701, relating to beef and veal. 

The announcement by the Department 
marks the third time in 8 years that the 
administration has undertaken to improve 
the position of Cuban sugar producers, and 
the second time in 3 years that it has 
undertaken to amend in Cuba’s favor the 
original trade agreement between the two 
countries, which became effective on August 
24, 1934. 

In the case of sugar the original trade 
agreement of 1934, coupled with the estab- 
lishment of a quota system, extended to Cuba 
a number of definite and highly valuable 
concessions. Chief among them were: 

1. The rate of duty on Cuban raw sugar 
was reduced from $1.50 to 90 cents a hundred 
pounds. (Shortly before that concession had 
been granted, the President ordered a reduc- 
tion in the duty on Cuban raw sugar from 
$2 to $1.50 a hundred pounds.) 

2. Cuba’s position in the American market, 
which was being undermined by Philippine 
competition, was protected through the im- 
position of quotas on all areas supplying 
sugar to the United States, domestic as well 
as foreign. 

The effect of these arrangements was to 
give Cuba advantages in the United States 
which were not shared by any other foreign 
Sugar-producing country. Not only was 
Cuba’s volume of sales in the United States 
enlarged and protected, but the price she 
received for her sugar was significantly in- 
creased. The only assurance which the 
agreement gave to the domestic producers of 
sugar was that, in case quotas were suspended 
or otherwise became inoperative, the duty to 
be paid on Cuban raw sugar would automati- 
cally be restored to $1.50 a hundred pounds. 

In the 4 years from 1934 to 1937, Cuba’s 
Sugar quotas increased from 1,866,482 short 
tons to 2,148,951 short tons, and the value of 
the produce increased from $55,217,000 in 1934 
to $103,808,000 in 1937. In the face of this 
highly favorable position of the Cuban pro- 
ducer, the Department of State on November 
80, 1938, gave notice that it intended to ne- 
gotiate a supplemental trade agreement with 
Cuba, and listed sugar as one of the com- 
modities upon which it was prepared to dis- 
cuss possible concessions. But the day before 
the State Department deigned to give do- 
mestic producers notice of the fact that it 
intended to negotiate a supplemental agree- 
ment, Col. Fulgencio Batista, the president 
of Cuba, gave a newspaper interview in which 
he said that an oral agreement had already 
been reached to reduce the tariff to 75 cents 
a hundred pounds. The interview, as pub- 
lished in the New York Times on the morning 
of November 30, 1938, follows: 

“Hapana, November 29.—Col. Fulgencio 
Batista, Cuban chief of staff, said in an inter- 
view today that an oral agreement had been 
reached for reducticn of the tariff on Cuban 
sugar entering the United States. In re- 
turn, he said, Cuba would throw open her 
market for Louisiana rice and other North 
American products, manufactured and agri- 
cultural, and grant certain exemptions under 
her nationalistic labor laws. 
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“Formal negotiations for modifications of 
the present reciprocal trade treaty between 
the United States and Cuba will be started 
in a few days, he said. Reduction of the 
United States tariff on Cuban sugar will not 
affect the United States import quotas but 
will benefit Cuban growers by giving them 
a better price. 

“Colonel Batista said the present tariff on 
Cuban sugar of 90 cents a hundredweight 
would be reduced to 75 cents, the maximum 
reduction President Roosevelt is permitted 
to make under his reciprocal trade powers. 

“‘And we expect a further reduction when 
the United States Congress meets again,” 
said Colonel Batista.” 

The State Department denied that it had 
given any such assurances to Cuba, but 10 
skeptical United States Senators joined in 
support of a resolution instructing the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee to determine whether 
any prior commitments had been made by 
the State Department in violation of the pro- 
visions of the Reciprocal Trade Agreement 
Act of June 12, 1934. That act, which au- 
thorizes trade agreements without Senate 
ratification, requires that “before any for- 
eign trade agreement is concluded with any 
foreign government * * * reasonable 
public notice of the intention to negotiate 
any agreement * * * shall be given, in 
order that any interested person may have 
an opportunity to present his views to the 
President or to such agency as the President 
may designate.” 

When the negotiation of the supplemental 
agreement was completed late in 1939, it did 
not contain a reduction in the rate of duty, 
but it did nevertheless take away from do- 
mestic producers virtually the only protec- 
tion contained in the original agreement— 
that is, the provision which automatically 
restored the duty to $1.50 whenever quotas 
were suspended or otherwise became inopera- 
tive. The supplemental agreement provided 
instead that at any time quotas were sus- 


pended the rate of tariff would remain at 
90 cents if the powers of the Secretary of 
Agriculture under the Sugar Act of 1937 had 


not expired. Thus, if quotas were to be 
suspended today, domestic producers would 
be subjected to the full weight of Cuban 
competition with only a 90-cent rate of duty, 
which does not even remotely represent the 
differences in the cost of production of sugar 
in the United States and Cuba. 

More recently the United States, through 
the Export-Import Bank, loaned Cuba $11,- 
200,000 to finance the production of 400,000 
tons of sugar, which would not have been 
produced without the financial encourage- 
ment of this country. This subsidy to stim- 
ulate production, incidentally, came shortly 
after the Department of Agriculture insisted 
that the production of beet sugar this year 
be reduced by 17 percent. 

What further concessions the United 
States is prepared to offer to Cuban sugar 
producers is something known only to the 
Department of State—and possibly to Cuka. 
Domestic producers can do no better than 
to make guesses founded on their own fears 
and the Department’s past performances. In 
any event, the total effects upon the domes- 
tic industry of any additional concessions to 
Cuba cannot be measured until it is deter- 
mined whether the quota system is to be 
continued after December 31, 1941. And that 
remains in doubt. 

First among the possibilities involved in 
the negotiation of a supptemental agreement 
is that the United States will agree to reduce 
the duty on Cuban raw sugar to $0.75 a 
hundred pounds, which is $0.15 below the 
prevailing rate, and the very lowest to which 
the tariff can be cut under the provisions of 
the Foreign Trade Agreements Act. If there 
was no reason for making that reduction in 
1934 or in 1939, there is even less reason for 
making it now. At the present level of prices 
Cuba is getting more for her sugar than she 


has at any time since the control 
have been in effect, and her quota is 2.374.852 
short tons, raw value—the or : 
Cuba needs no reduction in duty, and 
only effect of a reduction would be to 

her against any possible price reactions. 

If the tariff be reduced and quotas discon- 
tinued on December 31, the results are certain 
to be devastating to the domestic industry, 
and we should keep in mind at all times that 
dependent upon the domestic sugar industry 
are some 70,000 sugar-beet growers of the 
West, 18,000 sugarcane growers in Louisiana 
and Florida, 190,000 field workers, 10,000 fac- 


means the destruction of the livelihoods of 
these tens of thousands of Americans. 

The proposal to negotiate a supplemental 
agreement with Cuba without regard to the 
continuance or discontinuance of the general 
sugar program is fundamentally unsound and 
unfair to the domestic industry. The origi- 
nal Cuban agreement of 1934, which reduced 
the duty on Cuban sugar from $1.50 to $0.90, 
was negotiated after quotas and a tax-and- 
payment system had been enacted by Con- 
gress, and, as mentioned above, that agree- 
ment provided that the rate of duty would 
be automatically restored to $1.50 if quotas 
became ineffective. If adequate protection is 
to be given domestic producers, that pro- 
vision should once more be made a part of 
the agreement, and no further concessions 
granted to foreign producers, whether they 
be in Cuba or some other tropica! area, at the 
direct expense of the Federal Treasury. 

Cuba today is getting $0.75 a hundred 
pounds more for her sugar in the United 
States market than she can get anywhere else 
in the world, which amounts to a bounty of 
more than $30,000,000 a year which American 
consumers pay to Cuban sugar producers. 
A reduction of $0.15 in the duty would add 
another $6,000,000 to this subsidy, and this is 
at a time when Congress is faced with the 
prospect of imposing ever higher taxes on its 
own citizens. There can be no doubt that 
the tax revenue is needed, and if it be lest by 
extravagant gestures to foreign sugar pro- 
ducers it inevitably means that the burdens 
to be assumed by Americen taxpayers must 
be so much greater. 

There is another consideration which 
should not be ov-rlooked. For the purpose 
of the national defense we should be doing 
everything possible to encourage, rather than 
to discourage, the domestic sugar industry. 
We should profit by our experience in the 
last war Because we were so largely de- 
pendent upon foreigx production during the 
first World War, we were forced to ration 
s"gar, and we saw the price skyrocket to an 
excessively high level. The national interest 
today demends that such a vital industry be 
protected, and I think that we will be doing 
a real disservice to the well-being of the 
Nation if we take steps which undermine the 
stability of the domestic sugar producer. 

Pa:agraph 701 refers to beef and veal, fresh, 
chilled, or frozen. 

It has been argued by some that the amount 
involved in these negotiations is very small, 
and that the concession, if granted, would 
not materially affect the econcmic welfare of 
beef producers in this country. The real 
point, however, is that the concessions we 
have been making to foreign countries add up 
to what very nearly represents the difference 
between profit and loss for the American 
producer. 

Imports of beef from Cuba during the last 
year have increased more than 2,000 percent, 
from 507,000 pounds in 1939 to 11,000,000 
pouncs in 1940. Since the first of 1941, from 
500 to 1,000 carcasses, running about 300 
pounds each, and cut into quarters, have been 
imported per week. The imported beef is 
usually of low grade and sells at a discount of 
5 cents per pound. The normal tariff duty on 
beef is 6 cents per pound; but since Cuba 
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has already been granted a 20-percent prefer- 
ential treatment, she is able to bring beef to 
our shores with only a 4.8-cents-per-pound 
duty. It is not difficult to see that already 
Cuban importation has had a depressing 
effect upon the prices which the American 
producer is able to command, and that any 
further reduction in the tariff duty would 
be of additional disadvantage to the domestic 
stockman. 

The American producer has for the past 
decade suffered great hardships, and for the 
first time in many years has an opportunity 
to overcome them by securing his appro- 
priate share of the American market, the best 
market in the world. He is entitled to that 
opportunity, and it is the duty of the Gov- 
ernment to help him to regain his economie 
feet and to permit him to participate in the 
years of plenty after the years of despair. 

Domestic stockmen are faced with th 
largest cattle population in history. Figures 
show that the population has increased from 
68,801,000 in 1940 to 71,666,000 in 1941. By 
January 1, 1942, it is conservatively estimated 
that the total cattle population may reach 
74,000,000 head. The Department of Agri- 
culture publication Livestock, Meats, and 
Wool Market Reviews and Statistics, dated 
August 13, gives some interesting figures on 
the number of cattle on feed on August 1 of 
this year: 

“There were 17 percent more cattle on feed 
for market in th2 11 Corn Belt States on 
August 1 this year than a year earlier, ac- 
cording to the August cattle feeding report of 
the United States Department of Agriculture. 
This was the largest relative increase in the 
number on feed August 1 compared with the 
number a year earlier shown by these reports 
going back to 1928. The actual number of 
cattle on feed August 1 this year was un- 
doubtedly the largest since the beginning of 
the droughi period in 1934 and probably was 
among the largest for this date for all years. 

“Increased numbers on feed are shown for 
all States, ranging from 6 and 5 percent in 
Ohio and Kansas, respectively, to 25 percent 
in Iowa and Nebraska and 35 percent in South 
Dakota. The increase in the eastern Corn 
Belt is 11 percent and in the western Corn 
Belt 21 percent. This estimated increase in 
cattle feeding of 17 percent on August 1, 
compares with the estimates of 16 percent in- 
crease on April 1 and of 11 percent increase 
on January 1. 

“Reports received by the Agricultural Mar- 
keting Service from a large number of Corn 
Belt feeders indicate that most of the in- 
crease in the number on feed on August 1 this 
year is in relatively long-fed cattle—cattle 
that have been on feed over 7 months, or since 
before January 1. These reports show that 
about 40 percent of the cattle on feed August 
1 this year had been on feed over 7 months 
compared with about 31 percent reported in 
August last year; that about 33 percent had 
been on feed from 4 to 7 months this year as 
against 29 percent last year; and that the 
number of short-fed cattle—on feed less than 
4 months—was only 26 percent this year com- 
pared with 40 percent last year. 

“These reports check fairly well with re- 
ports received from cattle feeders earlier in 
the year. In January these reports showed 
that feeder calves made up a larger propor- 
tion of the cattle on feed than a year earlier 
and most feeder calves are fed beyond August 
1. In April these reports showed that a larger 
proportion of the cattle on feed April 1 would 
be marketed after July 1 than was shown by 
reports in April a year earlier. 

“Shipments of stocker and feeder cattle— 
from stockyards and direct—into the Corn 
Belt, which were of record size for the period 
during the first quarter of this year, tended 
to drop off somewhet in the second quarter. 
However, shipments i-.to the Corn Belt States 
through stockyard inarkets during the second 
quarter were the larrest since 1930, and the 








total of all shipments during the first half of 
1941 were probably the largest for all years.” 

It is evident there is no danger of shortage 
that necessitates making concessions to for- 
eign nations. The livestock producers of the 
United States have produced cattle in un- 
precedented numbers, and there is no reason 
why they should not be allowed to dispose of 
their produce in their own country without 
undue competition from foreign nations. 

The price situation itself is still uncertain. 
The prices received for beef cattle since Jan- 
uary 1 generally have been below the cost of 
production. Prices on heavy, well-finished 
steers have followed the normal downward 
trend since the first of the year, whereas 
prices of the lightest weights and lower grades 
of slaughter cattle have held about steady. 
Well-finished steers are now low in relation 
to other grades and classes of slaughter and 
foeder cattle. Marketings of slaughter cattle 
have been of record proportions during recent 
months, apparently reflecting a heavy move- 
ment of grain-fed steers and heifers, and it is 
hoped that this may reduce somewhat the 
expected large increase in supply during the 
late summer and early fall. Marketing of 
grain-fed cattle, however, will increase sea- 
sunally during the next few months, and total 
slaughter supplies of cattle are expected to 
continue larger than a year earlier. It is 
hoped that the general level for cattle prices 
will continue at least as high as a year earlier 
during the remainder of 1941, and it seems 
likely that the price on well-finished cattle 
will advance considerably over the last half 
of 1940. 

It should be borne in mind that the posi- 
tion of the American stockman has been a 
hazardous one. During the drought year, 
1934, nearly 10,000,000 head of cattle had to 
be sacrificed to the elements. Cattle worth 
from fifty to one hundred dollars or more 
were sold at an average price of fifteen or 
twenty dollars per head. It would take 
many, many years of favorable prices to en- 
able the domestic stockman to regain the 
losses sustained during those awful years, 
and it has been only-in recent months that 
prices for beef cattle have been adequate. 
It is, in my opinion, absolutely unfair to 
snatch this opportunity from the American 
siockman just as he is beginning to rees- 
tablish himself financially. 

The danger of the present must not make 
us overlook the future, and I am convinced 
that wise planning for the post-war period 
forbids further decrease in the tariffs. When 
the war is ended, when the nations of the 
world must return to a peacetime economy, 
it will be all the more important that we 
have adequate protection for the American 
producer. Surely, appropriate concern for 
the future demands opposition to all moves 
which tend to destroy tariff protection! 

Some will insist that we must make fur- 
ther concessions to Cuba because of our 
good-neighbor policy. I, however, do not be- 
lieve that the good-neighbor program is 
involved in these discussions. Our rela- 
tions with Cuba have been satisfactory. 
Our Government has made many conces- 
sions to her. We have been extremely care- 
ful to protect her interests and her economy. 
Cuba is in better shape now than she has 
been in for some time, and there is no reason 
why the farmers and stockmen of the United 
States, who have suffered for so many years, 
should be asked to make further concessions 
in the name of the good-neighbor policy. 

Since the American farmer realizes the 
great desirability of cementing a friendship 
between all the nations of the Western Hemi- 
sphere, he is willing to make sacrifices for 
an honest good-neighbor policy. But when 
such a policy means ruin to him instead of 
a 50-50 proposition whereby there are 
benefits to be received in return for the 
concessions which he makes, then he has 
the right to wonder whether he is being sold 
down the river. As the good-neighbor pol- 
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icy has unfolded itself, the American farmer 
has found that he is making all the sacri- 
fices while somebody else is securing all the 
benefits. Any fair-minded person can read- 
ily see that the policy has become discrim- 
inatory, inequitable, and manifestly unfair 
as far as American agriculture is concerned. 

For the reasons embodied herein, I am 
firmly opposed to granting further conces- 
sions to Cuba, and I am quite confident that 
Objective consideration of the facts will bring 
the Committee for Reciprocity Information 
to the same conclusion. Those of us who 
are concerned with the welfare of the Amer- 
ican farmer and of the Nation as a whole 
see the danger and the injustice which lie 
in further destruction of the American farm- 
er’s tariff protection. 
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BRIEF FILED BY HON. HUGH BUTLER, 
OF NEBRASKA 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a brief filed 
by me on August 25, 1941, with the Com- 
mittee for Reciprocity Information in 
connection with the negotiation of a pro- 
posed supplemental trade agreement 
with Cuba. 

I have obtained from the Government 
Printing Office an estimate of the cost of 
printing this brief in the Recorp, which 
is $157.50. 

There being no objection, the brief was 
ordered to. be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 


SUPPLEMENTAL TRADE AGREEMENT WITH CUBA 


In connection with negotiation of the pro- 
posed .supplemental trade agreement with 
Cuba, it may be of assistance to recall the 
language of the act authorizing such nego- 
tiations. 

The Trade Agreements Act, amending the 
Tariff Act of 1930, reads in part as follows: 

“Sec. 350. (a) For the purpose of expanding 
foreign markets for the products of the 
United States (as a means of assisting in the 
present emergency in restoring the American 
standard of living, in overcoming domestic 
unemployment and the present economic de- 
pression, in increasing the purchasing power 
of the American public, and in establishing 
and maintaining a better relationship among 
various branches of American agriculture, in- 
dustry, mining, and commerce) by regulating 
the admission of foreign goods into the 
United States in accordance with the char- 
acteristics and needs of various branches of 
American production so that foreign markets 
will be made available to those branches of 
American production which require and are 
capable of developing such outlets by afford- 
ing corresponding market opportunities for 
foreign products in the United States.” 

It will be noted that the purpose of the 
trade-agreements program, as set forth in the 
language of the act, is to expand our export 
markets. The act says nothing about the 
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necessity of helping Latin American nations 
dispose of their surpluses by dumping them 
in the American market. It does not suggest 
that this policy is to be undertaken for the 
purpose of controlling the foreign policies of 
other nations. There is not even an implica- 
tion in the language cited or elsewhere in the 
act that the purpose is to bail out American 
banks and other corporations that have in- 
vested their capital abroad. The good-neigh- 
bor policy is not even mentioned. All it talks 
about is exports. With this clearly in mind, 
it may be well to consider just what are our 
prospects for expanding exports to Cuba 
through reciprocal trade agreements or other- 
wise. 

In this connection two important factors 
distinguish the present situation from that 
which existed at the time the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act of 1934—the shipping 
shortage and the domestic rearmament pro- 
gram. 

As regards shipping, at the present time 
there is what amounts to a world-wide short- 
age of bottoms for ocean commerce. There 
is no need to cite figures to prove that fact to 
this committee; undoubtedly the members 
are as familiar with the facts of the case as 
Iam. The United States is suffering at the 
present time from a shortage of essential ma- 
terials, simply because the shipping is not 
available to bring them in. Rubber proces- 
sors have been notified that they must begin 
to cut down their use of rubber below cus- 
tomary levels. The tin shortage is so acute 
that only recently the Office of Price Admin- 
istration and Civilian Supply found it neces- 
sary to establish a price ceiling for that com- 
modity. Somewhat the same thing could be 
said of burlap. It is even rumored that no 
copper will be available to civilian use during 
coming months, simply because the shipping 
is not available to bring in enough of the 
metal to meet our expanded needs. Every 
important industrial export commodity is 
finding all the markets it can supply in view 
of the lack of shipping. How, then, can our 
exports to Cuba be expanded by a trade agree- 
ment? 

The second major factor to consider is the 
heavy drain in our domestic supplies of raw 
materials and manufactured goods, incident 
to the national-defense program. Shortages 
of goods are appearing in all lines. Consum- 
ers in the southeast are being rationed on 
electricity and those along the eastern sea- 
board on gasoline, and manufacturers in all 
lines are being rationed on practically all the 
major metals and on such materials as rub- 
ber, silk and rayon, and numerous chemical 
products. Have we got anything to spare for 
Cuba? 

Just to emphasize this point, let us take a 
look at some of the major items which have 
entered into our export trade with Cuba in 
the past, on the assumption that these are 
the products of which we-might naturally 
expect to increase sales. Nineteen hundred 
and thirty-nine may be taken as the most re- 
cent normal year and is fairly typical of other 
years. In that year we shipped to Cuba 
1,140,859 barrels of crude petroleum, 530,218 
barrels of gasoline and other petroleum mo- 
tor fuel, 55,398 barrels of lubricating oils, and 
322,362 barrels of residual fuel oil, with a 
total value of over $3,500,000. At a time 
when consumers on the eastern coast are 
being asked to curtail their use of gasoline 
and other petroleum products because of the 
shortage of shipping space, are we to divert 
needed tankers to the Cuba trade? In the 
present crisis, is there any sense in trying to 
expand sales of petroleum products to Cuba? 
Can we even afford to try to maintain the 
present volume of sales? 

Another group of exports is made up of 
the following items: Iron and steel sheets, 
galvanized, 11,094,690 pounds; tin plate and 
taggers’ tin, 23,406,921 pounds; tubular 
products and fittings, 21,963,192 pounds; bars 
and rods, 31,281,545 pounds; and wire and 
manufactures, 22,332,412 pounds; with a total 
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value of well over $4,000,000. Is it proposed 
to open up greater export markets for these 
products on the heels of the news that steel 
has been placed under mandatory priority 
control and that there will be an estimated 
11,000,000-ton shortage of civilian and na- 
tional-defense needs this year? The short- 
age situation with regard to most of the 
other metals is, of course, much worse than 
in steel. 

In 1939 we also the following 
commodities to the values stated (in most 
cases quantity figures are not available for 
these items): Sugar-mill machinery, $324,- 
718; other industrial machinery, $1,671,067; 
electric refrigerators, $701,818; radio appa- 
ratus, $585,371; motor trucks, busses, and 
chassis, new, $737,066; passenger cars and 
chassis, new, $1,410,328; and automobile 
parts for replacement, $649,818; a total of 
over $6,000,000. Is there a single item listed 
here of which we have a surplus for export? 
Discussions are already proceeding on the 
question of how much n.ore than 26 percent 
the production of passenger cars must be 
cut this year. A reduction of at least 40 
percent seems certain, and higher figures are 
suggested on all sides. Refrigerators are an- 
other industry that is slated for a drastic 
reduction, and by present indications the 
production of private radios will be practi- 
cally wiped out. There is a shortage of prac- 
tically all kinds of machinery and further 
shortage of the materials of which they are 
made. 

As a final example of the goods we cannot 
sell, may I mention rubber-tire casings, auto, 
of which we exported 94,089 in 1939, with a 
value of $1,002,237. Tire manufacturers have 
already been told that they must expect to 
have their supplies of rubber cut because 
of the extreme difficulties of securing suffi- 
cient supplies of crude rubber from the Far 
East. In view of the expanded consumer 
demand and the pressure of military re- 
quirements on our rubber supplies, it is a 
certainty that there will not be enough rub- 
ber and rubber goods to go around. Are we 
then to sell the Cubans tires made from 
rubber we have not got, brought long dis- 
tances in ships we cannot spare, for them 
to use On the automobiles we cannot supply 
them and which they can get nowhere else? 

I have not dealt with every industriel com- 
modity thst we customarily export to Cuba, 
but only with a few of the more important 
ones. Many of the minor items which I have 
not mentioned, but which, taken together, 
amount to a considerable total, fall into the 
same categories as those listed above. Fur- 
thermore I have mentioned only some of the 
products in which e@ shortage is known to 
exist. I heve not touched on a long range of 
commodities in which a shortage is possible 
or probable. Bituminous coal, for example, 
of which we shipped 260,885 tons to Cuba in 
1939, at a value of $1,293,740, may not be as 
abundant as we could wish this winter be- 
cc.use of the strike last spring and the rising 
demand for it for defense purposes, and it is 
unlikely that there will be any supply for 
xpansion of sales to Cuba, even assuming our 
railroads can carry the increased quantities, 
which, again, is doubtful. Jute bags, of 
which we shipped the value of $551,787, and 
southern pine, of which we solid $1,065,770 to 
Cuba in 1939, are commodities for which the 
Office of Price Administration and Civilian 
Supply has found it necessary to set price 
ceilings, which implies at least a possible 
shortage. Altogether, there are practically no 
major industrial commodities, with a few 
minor exceptions, such as glass containers, 
paper and paperboards, and cotton cloth, of 
which we are not already pressec to maintain 
adequate supplies for our own industrial and 
consumer needs, to say nothing of expanding 
our exports. In short, whether this agree- 
ment is negotiated or not, the Cubans are 
likely shortly to find themselves in the same 
position as the Americans—their pockets full 


of money, but nothing to spend iton. I sub- 
mit that to negotiate a trade agreement with 
the purpose of expanding exports under such 
conditions is the most foolish procedure 
imaginable; and yct let me emphasize again 
th> purpose of the trade-agreements program, 
as set forth in the preamble of the act, is to 
expand exports, and no other purpose is men- 
tioned. 

It may be observed that I have thus far 
made no mention of exports of agricultural 
products. This has been for two reasons: 
First, because agricultural exports to Cuba 
are so small compared with agricultural im- 
ports from Cuba that no friend of American 
agriculture could possibly justify a trade 
agreement with Cuba on the ground that 
agricultural exports will be aided; and, sec- 
ond, because American farmers have learned 
from sad experience that the promised bene- 
fits to be gained from wider export markets 
have not always materialized. 

A striking case to prove this latter point is 
provided by the story of our exports of wheat 
flour. A table is here given to show, in bar- 
rels, our exports of wheat flour to Cuba: 


Wheat 
flour, 
_— 


U nited 


Wheat 


BASRBER 
eanocoaom 


298, 444 


1940 
1941 (3months) 


It will be noted that in only one full year 
was as much as half of the American flour 
shipped to Cuba, ground wholly from Ameri- 
can wheat. It may be pointed out, by way 
of emphasis, that the flour listed as “not 
wholly of United States wheat” is, in fact, 
wholly of foreign wheat, as is shown by the 
following table giving imports of wheat for 
milling in bond and export to Cuba, with 
the flour equivalent of such wheat: 


Flour 
uiva. 
lent 


Imports o! 
wheat ! 


Bushels | Barrel: 
2, 597, 500 | 552, 660 
2, 456, 827 | 522, 729 

282,622 | 81, 409 


1For milling in bond and export to Cuba 


It will be seen that the amounts of wheat 
imported for milling into flour for shipment 
to Cuba would produce almost exactly the 
amounts of flour to correlate with the figures 
for wheat flour, not wholly of United States 
wheat shipped to Cuba, given in the preced- 
ing table. 

In addition, it should be remembered that 
our exports to Cuba of flour from American 
wheat were made possible only through a 
subsidy under the export diversion program 
of the Surplus Marketing Administration 
From September 7, 1938 (the date of the 
beginning of the program) to August 4, 1941, 
diversion payments were made on 1,781,163 
barrels of flour for export fo Cuba, or the 
equivalent of 8,193,348 bushels of wheat. It 
will be observed that these figures agree 
roughly with the figures on exports of flour 
from American wheat given above, when al- 
lowance is made for the overlapping of the 
time periods, indicating that all or substan- 
tially all of the flour from American wheat 
exported received subsidy. It should further 
be noted that prior to 1938, the date of the 
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beginning of the subsidy program, flour from 
American wheat had only a small share of 
the Cuban market. Total diversion 
ments during the same period 

$1,870,347, or at an average rate 

$1.05 per barrel, equivalent to 

per bushel. Evidently we cannot 

a@ preferential agreement with Cuba to 
our wheat flour, but must pay an 

No criticism of the Surplus 

ministration’s program is impli 

the contrary, it is evident on the 

the record that it was the important factor 
which enabled us to expand our sales of 
flour from American wheat, which logically 
leads to the conclusion that we could sell 
more flour if we junked the trade-agreements 
program but increased the subsidy payments 
per barrel of flour. 

The other agricultural product to which 
free traders are fond of pointing as a com- 
modity which should be benefited by the 
trade-agreements program is lard, and it is, 
of course, true that Cuba annually purchases 
small quantities But recent events have 
fully borne out the contentions of those 
who have advocated preserving the Ameri- 
can market for the American farmer to the 
full extent of his ability to supply it, by 
excluding competitive imports of foreign oils 
and fats. Lard prices are at present at the 
best level in 4 years, but not betause of 
exports to Cuba. Lard production last year 
was; the heaviest in a number of years, 
stocks are at or near record levels, exports 
are at the lowest figure since 1936-37, the 
last drought year, but prices are good. The 
only possible explanation is that the ex- 
clusion, because of the shipping shortage, of 
low-priced competitive imported oils has 
created an additional domestic demand for 
lard which has pulled prices up to their 
present satisfactory level. It is evident that 
the domestic market can absorb all the lard 
produced at satisfactory prices provided 
these foreign tropical oils are kept out. 

A few other agricultural products are ex- 
ported to Cuba to some extent, but on the 
whole their importance is practically in- 
finitesimal compared with the sugar, molasses, 
tobacco, cattle, and other competitive agri- 
cultural imports—-and every important im- 
port from Cuba is both agricultural and com- 
petitive. In the case of every one of our 
agricultural exports to Cuba, the crop in 
question is grown on the same land as would 
be used to grow sugar, and by farmers who 
ask only the right to be permitted to shift 
to sugar. Ask Louisiana which is more im- 
portant to its economy, sugar or rice. Speak- 
ing for Nebraska alone, I can say without 
qualification that Nebraska farmers would 
gladly give up their minor markets for such 
products as beans and potatoes if in turn 
the restrictions on their sugar acreage were 
abandoned. Agriculture knows that it can 
expect no benefit from trade agreements ne- 
gotiated with tropical countries producing 
the same products as are grown in the United 
States, and will not sell out its birthright— 
the American market—in exchange for a rel- 
atively slight expansion in the markets for 
a couple of its minor crops. 

One other argument for trade agreements 
with Latin American countries which has 
featured prominently in discusssons recently 
relates to the necessity of providing markets 
for the surpluses of nations which can no 
longer sell to Europe. There is no warrant for 
a trade agreement negotiated for such a rea- 
son, as I have pointed out. Congress never 
authorized the Committee for Reciprocity In- 
formation, the State Department, or any 
other administrative agency to give away 
American markets in order to help foreigners 
with their problems. But even assuming such 
a policy should be adopted, there is no need 
for an agreement with Cuba under present 
circumstances. 

In the first place, it may be pointed out 
that Latin America is not the only part of the 








world troubled with surpluses arising from 
lost foreign markets. The American farmer 
has been hit in precisely the same way and to 
at least as great an extent as has the Cuban 
colono. The table below summarizes just 
what the war has done to those important 
branches of American agriculture which are 
dependent on foreign markets for outlets for 
a portion of their production. 


United States exports 





Monthly average, 
fiscal years— 


1938-39! 1939-40} 1940- 














411 
MOQUAGS, «dies ince cu 1,000 Ibs__}19, 956 |21, 400 | 15, 182 
Bacon and sides__........- de....| 1,105 | 1, 884 407 
Hams and shoulders____... do._..| 4, 894 | 3, 071 702 
Cotton, upland____500-Ib. bales, 
RS, soe oe 297 531 105 
Leaf tobacco 


Bright fue-cured...1,000 !bs__ |30, 208 |21, 026 | 11, 115 
Dark-fired, Kentucky and 


‘Tennessee... .... 1,000 Ibs__| 3,970 | 2,925 | 1,025 
W heat, grain. ......... 1,000 bu__| 7,049 | 1,970 973 
Apples, fresh. .............do....| 1, 006 268 76 
a 1,000 Ibs_.|14, 248 | 7,755 | 2,135 
SN oo cmewan 1,000 boxes_. 632 321 349 
a ccna e tak 1,000 Ibs_.|12, 770 |10, 564 7, 120 
Prunes, dried. ...........- do..../17, 836 | 9,920 | 3,232 

111 months. 


The above list includes practically every 
important American agricultural product 
which is dependent on fcreign markets to 
any important extent, as reported regularly 
by the Office of Foreign Agricultural Rela- 
tions in the latest monthly supplement to 
Foreign Crops and Markets. It will be seen 
at once that for every commodity exports 
have declined from the levels of the last pre- 
war year—1938-39—levels which in most 
cases were far from satisfactory. In many 
cases exports have declined drastically or been 
practically wiped out. Tiere is no prospect 
that exports of these products will materially 
improve unless the wars come to an end. 
Cuba and other Latin American countries 
cannot offer us any significant expansion of 
markets for any of these products, with a 
few minor exceptions. Evidently the Ameri- 
can farmer has surplus problems of his own 
without worrying about those of Latin Amer- 
ica. No doubt we shall be told that Cuba is 
more dependent on agriculture than is the 
United States. This is true, of course, but 
is of little significance. The average middle- 
western wheat farmer (who might like to 
grow some sugar) is just as dependent on 
wheat as the Cuban sugar grower is on sugar. 
It is no comfort to the Nebraska wheat pro- 
ducer to learn that some other fellow has 
gotten a job in a gunpowder factory, and it 
is still just as difficult for him to see why 
the Cuban surplus problein should be solved 
by transferring it to the United States. 

Before we allow ourselves to become too 
sentimental about the sad plight of the great 
American sugar corporations operating in 
Cuba it might be as well to evaulate Cuba’s 
present position with respect to foreign mar- 
kets and attempt to determine the sales 
prospects for her sugar in the near future. 
One thing is certain: If Cuba is suffering 
from a lack of foreign outiets, it is not the 
fault of the United States. Under the most 
recent quota allocation of the Sugar Division 
of the Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 
tion, Cuba is permitted to ship the tremen- 
dous total of 2,374,852 short tons, raw-sugar 
basis, to this country—far more than in any 
year since the sugar-control program was first 
instituted and about 625,000 tons more than 
her quota of last year. 

At an average price of $2 a hundred (which 
is below the prices prevailing for the past few 
months), this increase in quota alone wil! net 
Cuba about $25,000,000 more than her sales 
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to this market last year. But such a compu- 
tation fails to take into account the increase 
in Cuban receipts arising from the substan- 
tial advance in prices over those of last year. 
It is impossible, of course, to predict what 
prices Cuba will receive for her sugar during 
the remainder of this year. It will surely be 
ultra-conservative to say that prices at Ha- 
bana for quota sugar this year should average 
at least 25 cents per hundred higher than last 
year. On the basis of such an assumption, 
Cuba will receive an additional increase of 
better than $10,000,000 in receipts on account 
of price advance, making at least $35,000.000 
more from sales of sugar to the United States 
market alone. Since Cuba’s normal sales of 
sugar to us during the past 2 or 3 years have 
averaged only about $70,000,000 per year, it is 
clear that she may expect an increase in total 
receipts from this source of about 50 percent 
at the minimum. Thus it may be said that if 
it was necessary to “do something for Cuba,” 
it has already been done. Why is it necessary 
to make still further concessions? Why not 
“do something for America” for a change? 

The other major factor in Cuba’s foreign- 
trade position is her sales of sugar on the 
world market. In recent years this source of 
income has been relatively minor. Exports 
of sugar to countries other than the United 
States, according to the Cuban Stabilization 
Institute, were 811,000 short tons, English in 
1937; 920,000 in 1938; 855,000 in 1939; while 
in 1940, of course, they dropped to 571,000. 
It is apparent that the first full year of war 
resulted in a loss to Cuba of foreign markets 
cutside the United States of less than 300,000 
tons. This loss has already been more than 
made up by the increased quota granted in 
the United States market, and sales in the 
American market take place at a higher price 
than those in world markets. 

Secondly, it may be mentioned that Cuban 
prospects for expanded sales to markets other 
than the United States are far from unfavor- 
able. It is, of course, extremely difficult to 
get accurate information on international 
movements of sugar. The United Kingdom, 
the chief buyer of world sugar, naturally 
does not publish statistics on its operations. 
But there are many indications that Britain, 
having substantially depleted the stocks ac- 
cumulated before the war and during its 
early months, is buying again. In view of 
the shipping shortage, it is unlikely that 
Britain will be able to draw to any great 
extent on her normal suppliers in the Far 
East and Africa. The Caribbean, as the near- 
est source of supply, seems slated to become 
again, as in the last war, the sugar supplier 
for Britain’s fighting forces. And if Canada’s 
requirements and those of other Latin Amer- 
ican countries, such as Mexico, absorb all 
the surplus from the British Caribbean 
colonies and other minor suppliers in that 
area, it is not only possible, but probable, 
that Britain will be depending on Cuba for 
something like 1,000,000 tons of sugar a year. 

During last year and the first 6 months of 
this year British purchases of Cuban sugar 
were not particularly heavy. This may be 
attributed to the large British stocks built 
up before 1940, to British purchases from 
distant sources before the shipping shortage 
became so acute, and, early this year, to the 
sale of practically the entire Dominican sur- 
plus to Britain. In recent weeks, however, 
the British have again entered the market. 
Willett & Gray’s Weekly Statistical Sugar 
Trade Journal of August 14 announces total 
Cuban exports to markets outside the United 
States, up to August 9, of 196,000 Spanish 
long tons, an increase of 82,000 over export 
figures for the first 6 months of the year, or 
better than 15,000 tons a week. Lamborn 
reports, according to the Journal of Com- 
merce, Cuban exports to world markets dur- 
ing the week ended August 17 of nearly 
40,000 tons. And the following day the same 
paper reported British purchases for Septem- 
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ber-October delivery of between sixty and 
seventy-five thousand tons of Cuban at $1.75 
f. o. b. Cuba, with further interest manifested 
at that price. 

But if Cuba should sell anywhere near 
1,000,000 tons to world markets this year, it 
would take up all her carry-over and make 
it doubtful that she could even fill her 
United States quota; while if her sales to 
Britain and other countries are no more 
than half a million tons, she will still be 
selling as much as or more than normal, and 
at a better price. Before the Committee for 
Reciprocity Information takes steps to “do 
something for Cuba” it might be well to un- 
dertake an investigation to see whether Cuba 
is not doing something for herself and is not 
in fact “making a killing” out of this war. 

I have not burdened members of the Com- 
mittee for Reciprocity Information with ex- 
tensive tables of statistics and do not pro- 
pose to do so now. The committee is, of 
course, familiar with the course of sugar 
prices during the last war, when the average 
price of raw sugar, c. i. f. New York, advanced 
from 2.28 during the last month before 
the war to 20.58 in May 1920, after rationing 
and other restrictions on consumption had 
been abandoned. This particular incident 
has been the subject of much controversy 
and the cause of much bitterness. Probably 
the weight of evidence indicates that since 
Cuba was the dominant supplier of cur 
sugar requirements, Cuba must accept the 
major share of the blame for the high 
prices. But be that as it may, one thing is 
certain: If there had been more sugar avail- 
able, no such speculative price advance would 
have been possible. Certainly the prices of 
1920 had no relation to cost, but were purely 
a reflection of temporary shcrtage. The best 
way to avoid a recurrence of such an incident, 
therefore, is to increase supplies of sugar, 
laying up reserve stocks, if necessary, against 
such temporary shortages, and to encourage 
production in dependable sources, which 
means in the United States. But this can- 
not be done by cutting the duty on Cuban 
sugar. 

The present duty is no bar to importation 
of all the sugar that Cuba has to spare. The 
Only limitations of any importance on im- 
ports of Cuban sugar are the quota, which 
can be raised if necessary, and the shipping 
shortage, which may operate to make even 
Cuban supplies uncertain. A reduction of 
the duty, on the other hand, will be taken 
as clear evidence by the domestic industry 
that their Government is not interested in 
the welfare of their industry, that they can- 
not expect to have their interests consulted, 
that even if they do their part in meeting 
the prospective shortage of sugar by expand- 
ing production their increased investment 
will not be protected, and that they may ex- 
pect to write off as total loss, after the end 
of the present emergency, any investment in 
expansion of production equipment. Under 
such conditions, what sane man will expand 
the productive capacity of his factory or his 
sugar mill or go to the expense of preparing 
new land or buying new equipment for in- 
creased sugar cultivation? Since domestic 
sugar production is our only dependable 
source of sugar, encouragement of the domes- 
tic industry to expand, rather than dis- 
couragement, would seem to be called for. 
Just in the last few months we have had 
further evidence that foreign sources of 
supply depending on marine transportation 
are not reliable. Let us do everything in our 
power to avoid a recurrence of the shortage 
prices of 1920. 

I have not gone into the question of spe- 
cific commodities or specific rates of duty to 
any great extent. I have no doubt that rep- 
resentatives of the various industries involved 
will present their own cases ably. Person- 
ally, I am opposed to reductions on all the 
major items listed, and I should like to 
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mention some of them briefly. I have dis- 
cussed sugar at some length 

Molasses is another item which should 
have a higher duty, not a lower one. 

The present duty is nominal. Cuba's ex- 
ports of molasses to this market have ex- 
panded phenomenally during the past 2 years 
in response to the defense demand for in- 
dustrial alcohol. The volume of demand 
has been so great that recently Secretary 
Wickard offered 20,000,000 bushels of corn 
for use in the manufacture of alcohol. In 
the statement making this announcement, it 
is pointed out that “using corn in the manu- 
facture of industrial alcohol will further the 
national-defense effort by making available 
more alcohol and by freeing tanker space 
needed for the shipment of strategic mate- 
rials, and will also aid the agricultural situa- 
tion by removing surplus corn and making 
increased corn storage space available for 
the 1941 crop. Feed grain supplies are more 
than sufficient to meet the requirements for 
the increases in livestock, dairy, and poultry 
production sought under the food-for-de- 
fense program.” If the present duty on mo- 
lasses is no bar to greatly ircreased imports, 
if part of the corn surplus can be used for 
the same purpose while still leaving plenty 
of feed for our livestock industry, and if 
present imports of molasses are hindering 
the defense program because of their de- 
mands on the limited supply of tanker space, 
why, then, shovld the duty be reduced? 

Another item listed is beef and veal—fresh, 
chilled, or frozen. I would not be true to 
Nebraska or American agriculture if I did 
not raise my voice in protest against any re- 
duction in the duty on beef. During the past 
2 years beef has been coming in from Cuba 
in quantity, and, in fact, during the first 5 
months of this year over 13,000,000 pounds 
entered at the present rate of duty. Prior to 
1940 Cuba was on an import basis, but as 
soon as their livestock industry developed 
even a slight surplus they apparently had no 
trouble in shipping it in here over the present 
rate of duty. In view of this fact, how can 
the present rate of duty be burdensome? 
As a matter of fact, recent developments in 
Cuba would seem to cast doubt on the exist- 
ence of a Cuban surplus of beef. A news 
bulletin from Habana of barely 2 weeks ago 
reads as follows: 

“CUBA BANS MEAT EXPORTS IN SHORTAGE 


“Hapana—aA threatened meat shortage in 
Habana brought a presidential ban today on 
exports of livestock or dressed meat from 
Cuba. Cuban cattlemen have been reluctant 
to sell beef at the Government-fixed price of 
3.20 cents a pound, saying they had a better 
market abroad. The result was a meat short- 
age, which began here last week.” 

I understand that since that time the ban 
on exports of Cuban beef has been taken off, 
but it is evident that exports of beef to this 
market can only be made at the expense of 
the Cuban consumer. While we are speaking 
of “doing something for Cuba,” we might 
think of that. If American consumers need 
cheaper beef (which is doubtful), surely 
Cuban consumers need it worse and are less 
able to pay higher prices for it. At least, it 
appears that Cuba is not entirely sure whether 
she wants to sell us her beef, and it would be 
only the part of prudence for us to insist 
that she make up her mind before we give 
her the market to which American cattlemen 
are entitled. 

I cannot close without pointing out the 
position of American agriculture in the pres- 
ent emergency and the effects of the trade- 
agreements program upon the agricultural 
situation. For many years it has been recog- 
nized by the Congress and the people that 
a pronounced disparity exists between the 
rewards received by agriculture and those paid 
to labor and industry. This recognition has 
been embodied in many separate acts of legis- 
lation, even including the act under which 


the trade-agreements program operates, as 
evidenced by the language of the het pere- 
graph “as a means of assisting * in 
establishing and maintaining a ceuee rela- 
tionship among various branches of Ameri- 
can agriculture, industry, mining, and com- 
merce.” That the various remedial measures 
undertaken to assist agriculture and over- 
come this disparity have not been markedly 
successful is shown by the figures for na- 
tional income for last year, when the 22.9 
percent of the population on farms received 
only 7.2 percent of the national income, ac- 
cording to the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics. 


At the present time we are engaged in a. 


great national effort to repair our defenses 
and assist our friends abroad. This policy is 
calling for and will call for greater and 
greater sacrifices, higher and higher taxes. 
Agriculture will bear its fair share of these 
burdens without complaint. On the other 
hand, the economic boom resulting from our 
defense expenditures has enabled some 
groups—those receiving defense jobs or con- 
tracts and those located in defense-boom 
areas—to compensate for their added burdens 
with additional income. Not so with agri- 
culture. Expenditures on defense mean an 
industrial boom, not an agricultural boom. 
The defense program, therefore, is likely to 
increase the disparity between agriculture 
and industry, rather than to lessen it. Even 
this agriculture can bear without protest, on 
the assumption and the hope that it will be 
but temporary. 

But now a drive seems to be under way to 
cut import duties on all Latin American 
products on the plea of hemispheric solidar- 
ity, and since practically all the other nations 
of this hemisphere are predominantly agri- 
cultural, this simply means destroying agri- 
culture’s protection for the supposed benefit 
of industry and placing agriculture perma- 
nently on an inferior basis, with no hope of 
relief. If we have been unable to control our 
own surpluses and maintain decent prices for 
just our own products, how can we possibly 
raise world prices to the levels necessary to 
give American farmers a standard of living 
commensurate with that enjoyed by other 
groups of the economy? Agriculture cannot 
sit idly by while the basis of its economic 
position is swept away through administra- 
tive decisions rushed through under the ex- 
cuse of an emergency. Farmers cannot be 
persuaded to support a national-defense pro- 
gram if it carries with it not only the added 
burdens naturally associated with such a pro- 
gram and shared by all groups, not only the 
temporary disparities against agriculture and 
in favor of industry resulting from the place- 
ment of defense contracts, but a program of 
bartering away our only remaining market— 
the American market—with the calculated 
intent of placing agriculture permanently in 
a colonial status. Agriculture cannot sup- 
port the defense program wholeheartedly if 
that is the certain outcome, and without the 
wholehearted support of agriculture this pro- 
gram will not succeed. 

One other factor I should like to call to this 
committee’s attention in connection with 
agriculture’s role in the defense emergency. 
American agriculture can produce bountifully 
all the foods and raw materials adapted to a 
temperate-zone climate and likely to be re- 
quired by the Nation during this critical 
period. There is plenty of idle land, improved 
and ready for the plow, plenty of feed for live- 
stock, enough equipment, and the farmers’ 
own labor to be drawn upon. All these re- 
sources will be willingly devoted to production 
of the Nation’s needs, provided that a rsason- 
able time is given for readjustment to 
changed demand and a fair price is assured. 
But farmers cannot make the maximum con- 
tribution to defense needs if there is con- 
stantly hanging over them the destruction of 
their markets and the repeated evidence that 
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their Government is not interested in their 
long-time welfare. 

In conclusion I can summarize my position 
as follows: 

1. No authority is given in the Trade Agree- 
ments Act for negotiation of trade treaties for 
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customarily ship to Cuba at oe present ae 

2. Cuban iculture does not need any 
more help in her problems than has already 
been given by the United States. American 
agriculture is far more troubled with sur- 
pluses than is Cuba. 

8. American agriculture is the only depend- 
able source of raw materials and goods for 
American needs. The shipping shortage will 
become more, not less, acute and it is there- 
fore essential that American agriculture be 
encouraged to produce more, not less. 

4. This treaty appears to be a part of u cal- 
culated program to destroy agriculture’s pro- 
tection against the dumping of the surp)uses 
of foreign nations and to place agriculture in 
a permanently inferior status to that of 
industry. 


Address by Senator Capper to the People 
of Norway 
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ADDRESS BROADCAST FROM STATION 
WRUL, BOSTON 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp the text of a talk to Norway 
by the senior Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
CapPer], on August 10, 1941, which was 
sent by short-wave broadcast from sta- 
tion WRUL, Boston, on a regular pro- 
gram of the Norwegian Broadcasting 
Service. I believe this talk expresses the 
sentiments of most of the people of our 
Nation toward the courageous citizens of 
Norway. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


My listeners in Norway, may I, first of all, 
tell you how glad I am to have this oppor- 
tunity to speak directly to you, the brave 
people of Norway, who are setting before the 
whole world an example of steadfast and 
whole-hearted national unity. 

As Senator from the State of Kansas—a 
State which I have represented in Washing- 
ton for the past 22 years—I should like, first 
of all, to express my respect and admiration 
for the men and women who came from Nor- 
way to settle in Kansas. You have heard 
such phrases before, as I understand that 
other American speakers on these short-wave 
programs have also begun by praising the 
Norwegian elements in our population, but 
even so, I insist that this is worth repeating. 
We have a considerable number of Norwe- 
gians of the first, second, and third genera- 
tions in my State, and I want to go on record 








as saying emphatically that they are among 
the very best of our citizens. Progressive, in- 
dusirious, and law abiding, these Norwegian- 
Americans have made a contribution to good 
citizenship which all of us admire. Indeed, 
they have set up a standard of citizenship 
which many of us might well strive to equal. 

Knowing these relatives and compatriots 
of yours in my owr home State as I do, I 
am not surprised by the developments in 
Norway during these dark 15 months since 
the mechanized hordes of nazi-ism broke into 
your peaceful and civilized land. I am not 
surprised that you chose to fight for your 
homes and your dearly won economic prog- 
ress and spiritual freedom. For that is what 
your descendants in Kansas would have done; 
and that is what every true American would 
do today—fight to defend his home and his 
democratic way of life against any aggressor. 

There is, however, one thing that has as- 
tonished me as I have read the news from 
your country during these past months; and 
this is the ration-wide extent, the inex- 
haustible variety, and the bold nature of your 
continued and your ever-increasing resist- 
ance to the Nazi invaders. Perhaps we 
Americans are too prone to think that once 
a military victory has been won, then every- 
thing is over for the nation thus defeated. 
If so, the example of Norway is a most valu- 
able lesson to us. For although you, a non- 
military and almost entirely unprepared na- 
tion, were beaten on the field of battle by a 
juggernaut a thousand times as strong, you 
were beaten only after 2 months of brave 
resistance which cost the enemy dearly. But 
more than this—and here is the most amaz- 
ing part of it to me—you, the unarmed farm- 
ers and fishermen, children and old folks, 
the workmen and teachers, the clergymen 
and doctors—you Norwegians have since de- 
feated with spiritual weapons that German 
army of occupation which I understand is 
half a million strong. 

You can be sure of this, that when you 
perform those deeds of resistance, those ex- 
ploits on behalf of freedom of body and soul, 
that when you defiantly cling to the civili- 
zation which is rightfully yours, we in Amer- 
ica hear about it and we thrill with admira- 
tion. Sometimes we learn of your actions 
only many days or weeks later. Thus when 
your bishops threw the whole weight of the 
Church of Norway against Nazi barbarism last 
winter, it required some time before we 
learned the significance of their deed. But 
now, you may be sure, in religious and lay 
circles alike in the United States everyone 
realizes that in Norway’s pastors and bishops 
there is the same stui out of which martyrs 
were made in earlier times. 

More recently something happened in Nor- 
way which became known throughout prac- 
tically the whole United States a few days 
later, something which thrilled every true 
American heart. On the Fourth of July— 
America’s sacred Independence Day—a num- 
ber of Norwegian patriots in Oslo gathered 
around the statute of Abraham Lincoln and 
on it reverently laid wreaths in honor of the 
Great Emancipator. 
storm troopers—those symbols of the evil, the 
destruction, and the misery which Hitler has 
brought upon the world—and attempted to 
remove the flowers. But that unarmed crowd 
of free Norwegians rushed to the defense of 
Lincoln and battled the storm troopers with 
such vigor and success that these detestable 
creatures of nazidom took to their heels. 

This deed echoed from one coast to the 
other in America, and the effect it had on us 
can be understood from this phrase, which I 
quote from an editorial in the Birmingham 
(Ala.) Age-Herald of July 16: “This incident 
places some kind of a moral responsibility 
upon the American people. They cannot, in 
all honor, fail the hopes of all the Nazi- 
subjugated nations. They cannot let these 
people down.” 

Let me say right here and now that we 
shall not let these people down. We Ameri- 


Then came the Nazi. 
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cans are not going to abandon the brave 
people of Norway, of Denmark, of Holland, 
and the other occupied countries. There may 
be differences of opinion here in the United 
States; there may be doubt as to ways and 
means; but of one thing we are all certain: 
The people of the small, peace-loving democ- 
racies deserve our help, and they shall have it 
at the earliest possible opportunity. 

I myself have from the start been an advo- 
cate of sending food to those populations in 
Europe which are threatened with under- 
nourishment and starvation. I realize, of 
course, the difficulties involved, and I cer- 
tainly do not want to see any aid go to your 
enemies; but sooner or later it will be possible 
to get food to the right people and places in 
Europe, and then America will do her part in 
feeding all who are hungry. 

In this connection I want to tell you people 
of Norway how heartily I agree with what our 
Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. Claude Wick- 
ard, said to you exactly 1 week ago over this 
same radio station: “We are mobilizing food 
as well as guns,” declared the Secretary on 
that occasion. “On the farms of America we 
are increasing production of essential foods 
without stint. Food is strength, and our 
objective is food for all defenders of freedom.” 

The news from Norway these past several 
days has not been pleasant. It appears that 
everywhere the Nazis, whether because fear- 
ful of external attack or nervous over in- 
ternal resistance, have been taking measures 
of repression and reprisal. Martial law has 
been threatened for the whole of your coun- 
try, and we read with pain and with anger 
the news in our daily papers telling about 
the forced evacuation of whole populations 
from their villages, the driving of farmers 
from lands their families have tilled for gen- 
erations, and the seizing of homes that you 
yourselves have built and lived in happily 
until just over 1 year ago. 

For the moment the hordes of Hitler seem 
to have the upper hand in Norway and in 
Europe; and as long as this is true, life can- 
not be genuine, civilized life, either for you 
or for the rest of Europe. But I, for one, 
am convinced that through your own brave 
and steadfast resistance on the home front 
and through the help which the outside 
world, and especially America, is more and 
more bringing to you--I am convinced that 
Norway once mere will be free and inde- 
pendent, and will again pursue her role as 
one of the leading civilized nations in this 
world. 

I can think of no more appropriate end- 
ing for these words of mine than to quote 
again two phrases which you in Norway 
heard last week from the United States Sec- 
retary of Agriculture. I repeat them because 
they express, not only my sentiments but 
those of the whole American people: 

“We are with you in spirit as you carry on 
in the great tradition of a free people. Your 
battle is an inspiration to us and to free 
people all over the world. Long live Norway.” 





Inland Waterways Improved by France 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, at my 
request the Chief of Engineers has fur- 
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nished me with information on the 
waterway improvements by France for 
military preparedness. 

The inland waterways of France ex- 
tend over a total length of 8,000 miles, of 
which 3,000 miles are canals. The canals 
link the rivers together to provide a 
waterway system that serves the greater 
part of the country. Ten thousand ships, 
of which 1,500 are motor barges, move be- 
tween forty-five and fifty million metric 
tons of freight annually over these water- 
ways. 

As in other European countries where 
the needs of transportation for military 
purposes are matters of prime impor- 
tance, careful consideration has been 
given to the strategic values as well as 
to the peacetime economy of waterborne 
commerce. Employed as tactical ob- 
stacles to the enemy as well as for the 
movement of supplies and troops to the 
front, the use of the inland waterways of 
France has been conspicuous in her 
wars. The Minister of National Defense 
and War must be consulted in connec- 
tion with all proposed improvements of 
waterways. After the close of the 
Franco-Prussian War, national] leaders 
became more than ever convinced of the 
indispensability of inland waterways to 
the welfare of the French Nation and the 
principles set forth in 1878 by De Frey- 
cinct, one of France’s most distinguished 
statesmen, have been followed to this day. 

The French canal system is based on 
the Seine, Loire, Garonne, and Rhone 
Rivers with connections to the upper 
reaches of the Rhine, Sambre, Meuse, and 
smaller streams. Connections for for- 
eign commerce have also been made. 
For example, the Seine and its tribu- 
taries are connected with Germany and 
Holland by way of the Rhine and with 
Switzerland by way of the Saone. 

Of the larger rivers, the most impor- 
tant commercially is the Seine, which 
rises in the plateau of Langres in east- 
central France and flows northwesterly 
across the country to enter the English 
Channel at Havre. The Loire has its 
source in east central France also, and 
flows westerly across the country to en- 
ter the Bay of Biscay. The Garonne 
fiows in a circuitous route from the 
Pyrenees Mountains on the Spanish 
border to the Bay of Biscay. The Rhone 
rises in east central France and fiows 
due south to the Gulf of Lion in the 
Mediterranean Sea. On the larger rivers, 
navigation by sea-going vessels is pos- 
sible; for example, on the Seine extend- 
ing up to Rouen, on the Loire to Nantes, 
and on the Garonne to Bordeaux. Above 
these limits these rivers are navigable by 
smaller vessels and barges for long dis- 
tances and the network of rivers and 
canals is such that large traffic may easily 
be shifted from one to another of the 
major river basins and to and from many 
of the smaller streams. 

The militery and economic advantage 
of having the Rhone waterway into the 
Mediterranean connected with the three 
major rivers flowing into the Atlantic on 
the west coast of France is obvious. The 
route around the coasts of Portugal and 
Spain is several times longer and of 
course less safe from a military stand- 
point as well as for small boats and 
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barges. Some time after the fall of 
France last summer the Germans moved 
light draft naval craft from the channel 
ports to the Mediterranean by way of this 
short protected route. Of course these 
connected waterways are not large 
enough for battleships, a deficiency that 
in December 1938 the French Govern- 
ment was planning to improve by con- 
structing a $500,000,000 canal to extend 
from the Atlantic port of Bordeaux to 
the Mediterranean port of La Nouvelle 
via the Garonne and Aude Rivers. Plans 
for such a eanal that would accommodate 
the largest battleships were given im- 
petus by Italy’s growing territorial aspi- 
rations but the project was conceived too 
late. As much as we dislike to think of 
France making war against Great 
Britain, there appears to be a possibility 
of this happening. If this does happen, 
France will regret not having constructed 
a@ canal through which the French Fleet 
could be moved back and forth from the 
Mediterranean to the Atlantic, thus by- 
passing the British Navy and Gibraltar in 
much the same way that the German 
Navy uses the Kiel Canal between the 
Baltic and North Seas. 

Paris, the nerve center of France, is the 
focal point of a large portion of the do- 
mestic and foreign commerce of the 
country. In addition to being connected 
by waterways with domestic interior 
points such as Nancy on the Moselle, 
Strasbourg on the Rhine, Besancon on a 
tributary of the Saéne, and Nevers on the 
Loire, the capital city is connectd by 
navigable channels with the industrial 
areas of Belgium, Germany, and Switzer- 
land and with the foreign trade of the 
Mediterranean and Atlantic ports. Due 
to France’s well planned inland water- 
way system Paris, based on the criterion 
of total tonnage handled in normal times, 
ranks as the most important port of the 
country. Rouen, Marseille, and Stras- 
bourg follow in the order named. 

In the old countries waterway devel- 
opments are much more extensive than 
in this country. Developments of this 
character throughout the civilized world 
generally are dependent upon popular 
demand for such transportation and the 
ability of the public affected io bear the 
cost of improvements. Both of these 
factors are affected by density of popu- 
lation. Density produces demand and 
density produces the labor to effect im- 
provements, or, what is the same thing, 
taxes from great numbers with which to 
pay for improvements. In Europe den- 
sities of population are from 4 to 16 times 
those in the United States. As time goes 
on, increased populations in this coun- 
try will surely demand more and more 
waterway transportation facilities. Pos- 
sibly the distance and heights of divides 
between natural waterways will delay 
improvements between river basins, but, 
sooner or later, we will improve our rivers 
upstream and connect their basins, just 
as the Russians, the Germans, and the 
French have done. We cannot predict 
the exact time, but it requires little 
imagination to visualize greatly increased 
improvement of the Red, the Arkansas, 
the Missouri, and other such streams in 
the United States, and many, if not all, 
of our contiguous river basins will some 
day be connected with each other, just 


as is the case in Europe. Let us have the 
vision and foresight to do the now 
that need to be done now and 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 28, 1941 
EDITORIAL FROM THE BOSTON POST 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave granted to me to extend my 
remarks, I include herein a powerful, 
constructive, timely, and correct editorial 
on the question of the morale of our 
civilian soldiers, which editorial appeared 
in the Boston Post on August 26, 1941: 
[From the Boston Post of August 26, 1941] 

TALK OF “MORALE” 


This business of morale has become the 
biggest topic of conversation in our Army. 
There is no question of it in the Navy. There 
is no question of it in the Marine Corps. So 
what is the matter with the Army? 

A veteran Post reporter said the other day, 
after visiting the Yankee Division, that the 
trouble with morale in the Army is that 
there is too much talk of morale. 

He pointed out that the young men making 
up the Army have never been so fit in their 
lives. They are hardening up and each one 
of them is brimming with health and energy. 
Soft, fat boys are now turning out lean and 
muscular. Lean youngsters are putting on 
flesh. 

And in common with finely trained prize 
fighters and football players, they are alert 
and quick and on the edge of action at all 
times. Their nerves are functioning like 
high-tension wires. Their eyes flash with 
energy. Thus much of their grousing and 
complaining is the normal reaction of healthy 
minds to prime physical condition. 

Trainers of competitive athletes tell us that 
this near irascibility of temper is caused by a 
man’s fitness. When a championship foot- 
ball team takes the field, its members are in 
this condition. When a great boxer steps 
into the ring for the contest, his temper is 
generally on edge. 

At the begining of this rearming process, 
the Army decided that it would run its own 
recreation projects. In the last war there 
was too much criticism by outsiders. 

But any attempt to keep the uplifters and 
the social-service people out of the Army is 
useless. They want to fuss over the boys and 
they will have thzir way because they can pull 
some powerful political strings, and these 
strings are the reins of power in this country. 

All of a sudden everyone started to talk 
about morale, as if that was the chief func- 
tion of the Army, rather than fighting. 
Morale became the moot question, the subject 
of conversation, idle and otherwise, and all 
sorts of people were running around bolster- 
ing up morale. Or so they thought. 

Amusement buildings, clubs, and recrea- 
tion areas are planned for the whole ccuntry. 
Patriotic people are doing their utmost to 
help their construction and outfitting. 
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are a lot of things wrong with the 
and there will be until someone shows 

we can defend a nation without one. 
are a lot of college stripling: serving 
as Officers in this Army who should be back in 
the fraternity houses. 

There are a lot of old-time colonels and 
higher officers who never amounted to a row 
of beans in civilian life and now cannot get 
the respect of their men. But these are mat- 
ters which can be ironed out. The best 
thing to forget is morale. It is an overworked 
word. 


President’s Veto of Bill Relating to Wheat- 
Marketing Quotas To Provide for With- 
holding From Normal Channels of 
Trade and Commerce Government- 
Owned Cotton and Wheat, and for 
Other Purposes 


EXTENSION CF REMARKS. 


OF 


HON. JOHN J. COCHRAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 28, 1941 


Mr, COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, it is evi- 
dent from the number of telephone, 
telegraph, and mail requests for infor- 
mation that Members of the House are 
very much interested in securing infor- 
mation regarding the situation that con- 
fronts the bill vetoed by the President 
relating to wheat-marketing quotas un- 
der the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1938, as amended, to provide for with- 
holding from the normal channels of 
trade and commerce Government-owned 
cotton and wheat of the 1940 and pre- 
vious crops, and to provide 85 percent 
of parity with respect to peanuts of the 
1941 crop, and for other purposes. 

When this veto message was received 
Monday and read at the desk, by unani- 
mous consent, action thereon was de- 
ferred until the present unanimous- 
consent agreement relative to business 
expires, which is September 15. 

In other words, the veto message, hav- 
ing been read, will remain on the 
Speaker’s desk until at least September 
15, when it will be in order either for the 
chairman of the committee to ask unani- 
mous consent to refer the message to the 
Committee on Agriculture, where the bill 
originated, or to demand the regular 
order, which would, as provided by the 
Constitution, require a yea-and-nay vote 
on the question as to whether or not the 








bill should become a law, the veto of the 
President notwithstanding. 

What action will be taken on Septem- 
ber 15, of course, no one can say defi- 
nitely, but one thing is certain, and that 
is Members can rest assured until Sep- 
tember 15, at least, the veto message will 
remain on the Speaker’s desk. 

I make this statement in answer to the 
many inquiries that have been received 
for information. 





Effect of National Emergency Upon 
Utility Rate Regulation 
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HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 
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ADDRESS BY HON. BASIL MANLY 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrc- 
orD, I include the following speech made 
by Commissioner Basil Manly, of the Fed- 
eral Power Commission, before the Na- 
tional Association of Railroad and Utili- 
ties Commissioners, August 26, 1941, at 
St. Paul, Minn.: 

We have been asked to discuss the effect of 
the national emergency upon utility-rate 
regulation with particular reference to two 
problems: First, amortization of plant ex- 
pansions resulting from the national emer- 
gency; and, second, the relation of emergency 
increases in revenues due to emergency de- 
mands to rate adjustments. These are both 
important subjects, but it is important to 
emphasize ‘that they are by no. means the 
only problems in connection with utility reg- 
ulation which will be created or intensified 
by the emergency. 

It is obvious that there will be many other 
problems such, for example, as the increases 
in fuel costs, wages, and taxes, which may 
reasonably be anticipated; the shift in volume 
of consumption as between the different 
classes of customers, due either to official cur- 
tailment to meet defense needs or to the play 
of extraordinary economic forces; the possible 
pooling of utility operations to secure higher 
efficiency; and a host of other similar prob- 
lems growing directly or indirectly out of the 
emergency. 

It is clear that some of these factors may 
tend to counterbalance each other and to 
offset the effects which may arise in con- 
nection with the two particular topics now 
under discussion. The growth of revenues 
resulting from extraordinary defense de- 
mands and increased purchasing power of 
consumers may well be accompanied by such 
increases in the cost of labor, money, and ma- 
terials as to leave net income substantially 
unchanged. The shif’ of consumption as be- 
tween the different classes of customers may 
either increase or decrease net revenues. 

It is clear, therefore, that anything that 
may be said regarding the two topics now 
under discussion must be understood to be 
contingent upon the effect which cannot now 
be anticipated of other factors. 

One thing, however, is certain. There 
should be no suspension of effective regula- 
tion of utilities during the emergency. In 
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th public interest there can be no mora- 
torium on the responsibilities of either the 
utilities or the agencies created to regulate 
their activities. The rapid changes in eco- 
nomic and financial conditions resulting from 
the emergency. will unquestionably call for 
greater vigilance and more effective regulation 
than during what we are pleased to call 
normal periods, but, by the same token regu- 
latory bodies will be successful in meeting 
emergency orditions only by speeding up 
the processes by which they determine the ad- 
jJustments that should be made in the public 
interest. The leisurely procedure of repro- 
duction-cost valuation will be even less effec- 
tive during the emergency than it has been 
in the past. There will be greater need for 
accurate up-to-date information upon which 
sound and prompt decisions can be made. 


AMORTIZATION OF EMERGENCY FACILITIES 


In the light of this preliminary discussion 
it would seem to be clear that investments in 
facilities which have a useful life limited to 
the emergency period should be amortized 
during that period. But it is equally clear 
that most of the extensions of plant facilities 
during the emergency period will not fall in 
this category. With rare exceptions new 
generating plants, substations, and transmis- 
sion lines will have a useful life extending 
for many years beyond the emergency period. 
We may anticipate that such facilities will be 
used to capacity or even beyond that point 
during the emergency and that when the 
emergency ends there may well be a consid- 
erable period during which there may be a 
decrease in the intensity of their use. The 
public interest it would seem would not jus- 
tify any attempt to amortize completely dur- 
ing the emergency the investment in such 
facilities which will have a continuing use 
after the emergency is ended. 

The problem is essentially one of deprecia- 
tion. We recognize today that all invest- 
ments in plant facilities must be charged off 
during their respective service lives. If the 
useful life of a facility is limited to the emer- 
gency, the full, cost should, of course, be 
charged off during that period. If the useful 
life extends beyond the emergency, an esti- 
mate of the full service life must necessarily 
be made. Where it is anticipated that ca- 
pacity operation will be followed by a period 
of slackened operation, there may well be 
justification for charging a higher rate of 
depreciation during the time of greatest pro- 
duction and lowering the rate when the slack 
period comes, 

The answer to this problem may perhaps 
lie in giving some recognition to the so- 
called production method of computing de- 
previation expense, which relates the rate of 
depreciation to the intensity of operations of 
the facilities. Some of the utilities, for ex- 
ample, are now overloading their generating 
facilities, and all of them may have occasion 
to do so over considerable periods during 
the continuance of the emergency. We ail 
know that such overloads increase deprecia- 
tion, and consequently it would be sound 
and reasonable to charge higher rates of 
depreciation during the emergency and lower 
the rates during any slack period that may 
follow the emergency. 

The setting aside of larger amounts for 
depreciation during the period when facili- 
tise are loaded to capacity would also have a 
very desirable effect upon the financial con- 
dition of the utilities. While the majority 
of them now appear to be charging reason- 
ably adequate depreciation as a result of the 
activities of the State and Federal regulatory 
commissions, it is no secret that many of 
them did not make adequate charges in the 
past, and as a result now have inadequate 
depreciation reserves. An increase in such 
reserves during the period of capacity oper- 
ations will, of course, increase the financial 
stability of such companies. It is difficult 
to imagine a better use of increased profits 
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resulting from capacity operations than to 

increase inadequate depreciation reserves, 

It may well be an anchor to windward against 

whatever financial and industrial storms may 

hereafter arise. 

RELATION OF EMERGENCY REVENUE INCREASES TO 
RATE ADJUSTMENTS 

Turning to the problem of revenue in- 
creases resulting from capacity operations of 
utilities in connection with meeting the 
extraordinary demands for power during the 
emergency, it would appear that the prin- 
cipal question here involved is—How long 
may such increases be expected to continue? 
Obviously rate reductions would not be justi- 
fied where a utility may be receiving large 
revenues during a brief, temporary period 
with the expectation of suffering a serious 
decline when the emergency demand is ended. 
Just as obviously basic rates should not be 
increased to take care of a merely temporary 
increase in expenses. 

We are now entering a period in which no 
individual or corporation can reasonably or 
properly expect to maintain unabated the 
economic status to which it has become ac- 
customed. Everybody will sooner or later 
have to make sacrifices for the common 200d, 
Adjustments from time to time will necessarily 
have to be made to meet changing conditions 
and to assure a continuation of maxinium 
service. But this does not mean, in my opin- 
ion, that the Nation should underwrite per- 
petual prosperity for any industry or eco- 
nomic group. We are all in the same boat and 
should sink or swim together. 

THE NIAGARA FALLS CASE 

The attitude of the Federal Power Commis- 
sion toward the problems here under d:scuis- 
sion can best be iHustrated by a concrete case 
arising in connection with the nationul de- 
fense. Late this spring it became clear that 
a large amount of additional electric energy 
would be necessary to supply power to elec- 
trochemical. electrometallurgical, and other 
essential defense industries in the Bufialo- 
Niagara Falls area of New York State. It was 
also evident that such power could best be 
secured by the additional diversion of water 
from Niagara Falls through the existing fa- 
cilities of the Niagara Falls Power Co., which 
are now cperated under a license of the Fed- 
eral Power Commission. The Federal Power 
Commission therefore recommended, with the 
concurrence of the National Advisory Defense 
Committee, that the Department of State ne- 
gotiate an agreement with Canada permitting 
the additional diversion of 5,000 cubic feet per 
second during the emergency from the Nia- 
gara River This was effected by an exchange 
of notes approved by the Senate on June 12, 
1941. Immediately thereafter temporary au- 
thorization to use this water was granted to 
the Niagara Falls Power Co. conditioned upon 
the acceptance by the company of a license 
containing the necessary provisions to pro- 
tect the public interest and prevent the en- 
joyment by the company of excess profits 
from the emergency diversion. The latter 
condition was necessary because it was possi- 
ble for the company to utilize this water with 
little additional expenses through existing fa- 
cilities which were not operating to capacity. 
The sale of the power thus generated under 
current rates would have produced additional 
net profits in excess of $1,000,000 a year. 

The company signified its acceptance of 
these conditions and, as a result, it is agreed 
that, after deducting its out-of-pocket ex- 
penses, including New York State fees and 
taxes incident to the diversion, and providing 
for the amortization during the emergency 
period of the relatively small capital expendi- 
tures necessary to utilize the diversion, with 
a 6-percent return on the net amount of such 
capital expenditures, the balance of the rev- 
enues shall be applied to reducing the net 
investment in the Niagara Falls project. This 
net investment constitutes the rate base un- 
der the terms of the Federal Power Act. This 
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reduction in the net investment will also be 
effective if the United States should recapture 
the project for public use at the end of the 
license period. 

In this case the Commission would ap- 
pear to have established, with the concur- 
rence of the company, two essential prin- 
ciples: First, that there should be no ex- 
cess profits in meeting the requirements of 
national defense; and second, that the in- 
vestment in facilities useful only during the 
emergency should be amortized during that 
period. 

It is important, I believe, to emphasize the 
fact that this agreement was reached with 
the concurrence of the utility involved in 
the transaction. The executives of American 
utilities do not, in my opinion, desire or 

t to earn excess profits from their 
activities in meeting the enormous demands 
for power arising out of the requirements 
of national defense. With rare exceptions 
they have cooperated wholeheartedly with 
the Government in meeting those demands. 
And, in those cases where efforts may be made 
to convert the Nation’s power requirements 
into additional dollars of excess profits, the 
regulatory processes of the State and Fed- 
eral commissions should be, and will be, 
exerted effectively to restrain them. 


President Roosevelt Walks to Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JOHN J. COCHRAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 28, 1941 


ARTICLE BY WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, coming 
as it does from one who admits that he 
has strenuously opposed President Roose- 
velt in three campaigns and publicly 
stated in the last election that he felt a 
third term would be a public calamity, it 
seems to me that an article written by 
William Allen White, of Emporia, Kans., 
is of more than ordinary interest. 

Under permission granted me I include 
that article as part of my remarks: 

F. D. Watks STEADFAST Way TO PEAcrE WITH 
Sea PARLEY THAT RIVALS MAGNA CarRTA 


(By William Allen White) 


Emporia, Kans., August 19.—That was a 
historic conference, probably one of the mo- 
mentous gatherings of the thousand years 
since the Magna Carta between the Govern- 
ment of Great Britain and the head of the 
administration of the United Stetes. 

It is curious how events in the last thou- 
sand years have gradually pointed to the evo- 
lution of freedom in western Europe, jn the 
South American countries, and in the Eng- 
lish.speaking world. Consider the Magna 
Carta, the Cromwellian rebellion, the Decla- 
ration of Independence, the fall of the Bas- 
tille in Paris, Napoleon’s Waterloo, the revolts 
of South Americans under Simon Bolivar, the 
Gettysburg speech, the League of Nations, 
and the conference of the powers on the sea 
the other day 


A ZIG-ZAG MARCH 


Common men are vastly freer than the 
barons were who challenged King John. It 
has not been a straight line, this march of 


freedom. It has zigged and zagged and 
curved. It has bent up and away from and 
ear narinameehianet art Te eee 
liberty has moved on. 

SE eee 

The new century is about to.open 

teemmund aunmnaiiae-dakamaamere a ante this 
epoch has climbed a .ong upward way. But 


knowledge man has broadened his liberty. 
BREAKING DOWN BARRIERS 


The allies of liberty are fighting this great 
war, this war of machines to free men from 
machines by breaking down high barriers 
which slow down machines and threaten 
men with idleness and starvation. To break 
down tariff walls will mark the next step in 
human evolution. 

Today the conference in the Atlantic is in 
the stage of “what we shall do if we can do 
it when we are able to do it.” It is written 
in the potential of the future. History is 
engraved finally only in the past indicative. 
But this great conference of the English- 
speaking powers promises freedom to lovers 
of freedom everywhere. It heralds the guar- 
anty of nations to live as they will, under 
their own form of government, and giving 
all—victors and vanquished alike—access to 
the world’s raw materials. 

This is a momentous occasion. This is 
proclamation of a new era in the develop- 
ment of civilization in the twentieth cen- 
tury and in a new millennium of the third 
thousand years of our epoch. A place in 
human progress will be marked somewhat 
by this conference of the powers. 

Remember it and tell your children that 
you lived in this day and how you heard 
the news. 

POLICY HAS DEVELOPED 


Gradually the foreign policy of the United 
States has developed. As the war went from 
phase to phase it has become evident that the 
President is leading his country along the 
road to peace—the road to sure peace that 
follows international justice. A good neigh- 
bor cannot live safely and justly, even armed 
to the teeth, in a mean neighborhood. A 
decent nation cannot thrive even behind 
ships and guns and planes in a world of ag- 
gressors. Only as human relations are fair 
and equitable can decent men prosper hap- 
pily. Only as international relations are 
founded upon international justice can de- 
mocracy survive anywhere in the world. 
Justice itself is set up only after discussion 
and compromise—never by arbitrary force, 
under proclamation or by ukase. 

Step by step for 4 years, beginning with 
his demand that the aggressors be quaran- 
tined, back in 1937, President Roosevelt has 
hewn his pathway to that conference in the 
Atlantic. In the light of that conference, his 
policies are clearly revealed. 

Look at the pathway: The repeal of the 
Embargo Act, the shipment of arms to Britain 
after Dunkirk, the swap of destroyers for 
island bases to protect our continent and 
to enforce the Monroe Doctrine, the lease- 
lend bill, the defense program, the occupa- 
tion of Newfoundland, the establishment of 
naval bases in Iceland—all these, taken a 
step at a time, mark the straight course to 
permanent peace. 

The President’s peace aims were announced 
Thursday from the conference in the Atlan- 
tic. Any deviation in the last 2 years of war 
from the course he has kept would have led 
us quickly into war, for any other policy than 
this would have let Great Britain go down in 
defeat. It would have left us facing the 
totalitarian tyrants alone. 
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STEADFAST WAY TO PEACE 
President Roosevelt has remained silent 


up 
and to all people as the way 
modern world. 
These lines are written by 
President Roosevelt in three 


The tyrants were afraid to let their people 
read the eight peace points which President 
Roosevelt and Prime Minister Churchill 


their people would reject these aims or, if 
not reject them, doubt the sincerity of those 
who offered the new peace. 

But fear is the tyrant’s poison. He drinks 
it to his death. Some way, despite the cen- 
sorship, despite all the barriers erected 
around continental Europe, the people there 
will learn the truth and the truth will make 
them free. When any man, any nation, any 
tyrant, fears the truth, he is doomed. The 
clinching proof that the tyrants are scared 
is found today in the boasting, taunting, 
arrogant reply of the Hitlerites to democracy’s 
peace aims. Getting tough is a sign of rough 
going. 


Social-Security Taxes Should Be Reduced 
Instead of Increased 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 28, 1941 


Mr.CELLER. Mr. Speaker, after care- 
ful perusal of Secretary Morgenthau’s 
recent statement that the Treasury was 
studying the question of higher social- 
security taxes and a “dismissal” wage, it 
is my opinion that the social-security 
taxes should be reduced instead of 
increased. 

Treasury figures show that at the end 
of the fiscal year ended June 30, 1941, 
the reserves in both the old-age-benefits 
fund and the unemployment-insurance 
fund are more than ample to take care 
of any broadening of the benefits under 
the act. 

The Ways and Means Committee in 
May 1939 voted unanimously to defer 
for 3 years the scheduled increases in 
social-security taxes for old-age pensions 
which would go into effect on January 








1, 1940. The postponement of these au- 
tomatic increases for 3 years placed in 


the pockets of employers and workers of 


the United States approximately $825,- 
000,000 more to spend, which otherwise 
would have been taken from them in 
taxes. In spite of this postponement of 
increase in the social-security taxes the 
reserves have steadily piled up each year 
until now there is approximately $5,000,- 
000,000 in both funds. 

Furthermore the unemployed compen- 
sation program of the social security act 
calls for immediate revision. -A 5-year 
test period of operation which ended 
June 30, 1941, has proved that the objec- 
tive of this law is admirable but that its 
present basis of taxation and benefit 
payments is unfair to the employers of 
the Nation, to the workers themselves, 
and to the general public. 

The !aw should be changed at once in 
the light of experience obtained over the 
past 5 years. 

The basic 3 percent pay-roll tax on 
employers is far too high. Even with 
local reductions allowed by States, em- 
ployers have been taxed twice as heavily 
as necessary. ; 

Benefit payments to workers are too 
low and the period over which they are 
paid is, in many cases, too short. 

As a consequence, we have piled up a 
surplus in the Treasury which amounted 
to more than $2,283,000,000 on June 30. 
This surplus is known as the unemploy- 
ment trust fund. It represents nearly 
60 percent of all the pay-roll tax col- 
lected under the unemployment provi- 
sions of the social security act and is 
more than ample to meet any conceiv- 
able demands upon it in the future. 

Congress need make no apology for 
setting the tax rate high and the benefit 
payments low in the first place. When 
this law was passed, Congress traveled an 
unblazed trail. The financial safety of 
the unemployment compensation pro- 
gram was one of the first considerations. 

It is better, of course, to be safe than 
sorry. The test period of five years has 
shown that the program is financially 
safe for many years to come. It has 
proved that the tax rate was set too high 
in the first place. It has proved that 
much higher benefits could be paid un- 
employed workers. Having this proof, 
Congress should act without delay to cor- 
rect both of these inequities. 

The present pay-roll tax should be cut 
one-third. If that were done, an un- 
necessary tax burden on employers 
amounting to about $300,000,000 a year— 
nearly $1,000,000 for every working day— 
would be lifted. 

At the same time, benefit payments to 
unemrloyed workers under the law could 
be increased substantially. This could 
be done by making higher weekly pay- 
ments or by extending the time over 
which payments are made, or by both. 
Treasury figures indicate benefit pay- 
ments could be increased one-third, mak- 
ing due allowance, of course, for liberal- 
ized payments already approved in some 
States, without any risk whatever of dip- 
ping ‘nto the huge Treasury trust fund. 
This could be done at the same time the 
tax is lowered. 

There is no reason on earth for con- 
tinuing the senseless practice of piling 
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up a mountainous unemployment trust 
fund beyond what common sense tells us 
we shall need in the future. And it 
should be remembered that every dollar 
we put in this fund increases the public 
debt by a dollar, because the Treasury 
must invest the fund in interest-bearing 
bonds of the United States. 

Qn the other hand, there is every 
reason why we should stop this practice 
now. 

Employers, as well as employees, are 
paying the highest peacetime taxes ever 
levied in the United States. They are 
willing to pay these taxes to insure na- 
tional safety through the defense pro- 
gram. They are willingly and patrioti- 
cally facing the prospect of another 
mammoth tax increase for national de- 
fense. They will pay whatever is neces- 
sary to insure the national defense, and 
pay it, I know, without a whimper. 

They should not be made to pay a 
dollar more than is needed, however. 

Yet they are being made to pay twice 
as much as is needed under the unem- 
ployment provisions of the Social Se- 
curity Act. This pay-roll tax, it should 
be understood, raises not a thin dime for 
financing the national-defense program. 
It has no more to do with financing the 
defense program than has the man in 
the moon. 

It is a special tax, imposed for one 
purpose and one purpose only: To 
finance the unemployment compensation 
program. 

It should be a just tax, yielding only 
what is needed for that purpose. In- 
stead, it is an unjust tax that yielded, 
over the past 5 years, more than twice as 
much as was needed for that purpose. 

The injustice should be corrected now. 

Here are some figures, gathered by the 
American Taxpayers’ Association of 
Washington, D. C—which has made an 
exhaustive study of the subject—showing 
how the law has operated over the past 
4 years. The 4-year period is selected 
because the full effects of the law, which 
went on the books as of February 1, 1936, 
have been felt over only the 4-year 
period. In the first year, little was paid 
in benefits. 

Disregarding the first year, when only 
partial effects were felt, here is the 
showing: 

In fiscal 1938, the pay-roll tax yielded 
$747,660,497, and workers received $190,- 
975,000 in benefit payments. 

In fiscal 1939, the tax was $811,250,508, 
and benefit payments were $441,795,000. 

In fiscal 1940, the tax was $859,863,884, 
and benefit payments were $482,963,000. 

In fiscal 1941, the tax was $892,023,224, 
and benefit payments were $433,242,841. 

Two of those years were years when 
employment was on the rise. Two of 
them were years when unemployment 
was on the fall. The 4 years include 
pericds of both better business anc poorer 
business. Yet in the worst of the 4 
years—fiscal 1939, ended June 30, 1939— 
the amount collected in taxes was 81 per- 
cent greater than the amount paid out 
in benefits. 

In the past fiscal year the tax levy pro- 
duced nearly 206 percent of the total 
benefit payments. 

During the entire 4-year period, says 
the American Taxpayers’ Association, 
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whose figures are’ taken from official 
Treasury statements, employers were 
taxed an aggregate of $3,310,808,000. 

During the same period workers re- 
ceived benefits which aggregated only 
$1,548,975,000. 

That, I submit, is not the sort of jus- 
tice we have a right to expect under the 
Social Security program. It is not justice 
to the employers, to the workers, or to 
the general public, which in the long run 
stands the burden of the tax. 

Social-security taxes should have no 
relation whatsoever with the matter of 
inflation. Social-security taxes are spe- 
cial taxes, and are not, therefore, of gen- 
eral application. ‘Those who are pri- 
marily the beneficiaries of social security 
should not pay any penalties by increased 
taxes for the purpose of decreasing in- 
flation. No additional burden should 
fall upon the wage earner. 

If the tax over that period had been 
one-third lower than it was, the Govern- 
ment would have collected $2,208,000,000 
and the employers of the country would 
have been saved $1,102,000,000. 

If the benefit payments had been one- 
third higher over the same period, the 
workers would have received $2,065,000,- 
000, or $516,000,000 more than they actu- 
ally received. 

And the program still would have been 
adequately financed, though this huge re- 
serve fund would not have accumu- 
lated. Collections totaling $2,208,000,000 
would have been $140,000,000 in excess 
of payments totaling $2,065,000,000. 

That is water over the dam. We can- 
not change that picture for 1938, 1939, 
1940, 1941. But we can change it for 
fiscal 1942. And we ought to change it. 
In the name of simple justice to the 
American employer, the American work- 
er, and the American public, Congress 
should lose no time in lowering this tax 
one-third as a minimum measure of re- 
lief and increasing benefit payments sub- 
stantially. 
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RADIO ADDRESS BY LT. GEN. WALTER 
KRUEGER 





Mr. DINGELL... Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following speech 
made by Lt. Gen. Walter Krueger, com- 
mander of the Third Army, at Lake 
Charles, La., on August 24, following re- 
cent maneuvers in the South: 

The Third Army is deeply indebted to the 
people of Louisiana. The Governor of your 
great State, other State officers, and city and 
county Officials, landowners, school authori- 
ties, highway organizations, and a host of 
others have cooperated cheerfully and effec- 
tively with us to make the Third Army 
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maneuvers a success. We feel with special 
keenness our debt of gratitude to the city of 
Lake Charles. Here are located important 
parts of our headquarters, while in and about 
the city are situated many of our base and 
service elements. This is really the maneu- 
ver home of Third Army headquarters. Con- 
sequently, I was particularly happy to have 
the Third Army “coperate with Lake Charles 
tonight to make more effective and realistic 
the city’s test black-out. I do not wish to 
imply that the Third Army can, in this simple 
way, balance its debt of appreciation to the 
city; but it was, nevertheless, most pleasant 
to have the opportunity to express in a prac- 
tical way some smal] measure of that appre- 
ciation. 

The Lake Charles black-cut has for me a 
very deep significance. Such a test cannot be 
successful unless every individual in the com- 
munity devotes himself promptly and effec- 
tively to his own part therein. It is extremely 
gratifying in these troublous times to observe 
such an example of unity—unity of purpose 
and unity of execution. 

In unity there is strength. A people is 
strong as it is united; it is weak and a prey 
to predatory force as it allows petty selfish- 
ness and partisan discord to wreck its re- 
sources and dissipate its power. As Woodrow 
Wilson said, “The highe t form of efficiency 
is the spontaneous cooperation of a free 
people.” 

Unity is imperatively necessary to the 
success of any undertaking. An army has 
unity of organization; but it is a great army 
only if it is animated by spiritual unity, that 
is by love of country, by belief in its leaders 
and by belief in itself. It may be fully armed, 
its equipment may be excellent, it may be 
well housed, clothed, and fed, and well 
trained, but if it lacks spiritual unity, it 
cannot be a formidable fighting force. 

The citizens of Lake Charles have had 
brought home to them, dramatically, to- 
night, an example of what can be accom- 
plished when all individuals work toward a 
common end. Watching the black-out, it is 
difficult to escape the feeling that if a sim- 
ilar demonstration could be held on a gi- 
gantic scale, so as to include simultaneously 
every city and hamlet in an entire section 
of the country, the effect upon all our 
citizens would be electrical! If the world 
were made to understand that we—to the last 
man, woman, and child—stand squarely be- 
hind and are ready to defend with our lives 
the basic principles of democracy, it would 
be a bold nation indeed that would dare 
to challenge our position. 

When war engulfs a nation, the Army rep- 
resents only a small portion of the multi- 
tudinous forces brought into play. It is but 
the cutting edge of a gigantic weapon, a 
weapon that in its complete forging com- 
prehends every person, dollar, thing, and 
moral force of the country. Everything must 
be devoted to the common cause, otherwise 
disaster threatens. 

Disaster in war is terrible in itself; but 
it is intensified a thousandfold by the bit- 
terness of defeat. No nation can suffer mili- 
tary disaster and limit the consequences to 
payment of a money indemnity or the sur- 
render of a slice of territory. Degradation, 
dismemberment, slavery may and nowadays 
probably would be the price of defeat. 


It is to insure that such will never happen 
to our beloved country that the Third Army 
is sweating and marching and maneuvering 
and working in the State of Louisiana. We 
are trying to perfect the technical proficiency 
that an army must have to be a true shield 
and buckler of the Nation in its hour of need. 

Our men are doing just this. They are do- 
ing it uncomplainingly, earnestly, effectively. 

Of course, much of our work is not particu- 
larly pleasant. Dust, bad weather, chiggers, 
ticks, and long tiresome marches are, to be 
sure, harder to endure than the comforts of 


home. Here and there we find a man that 
cannot take it! A few—a very few—have 
taken French leave and so escaped these dis- 
comforts, but they've forfeited the respect, 
the faith, and the comradeship of the finest 
body of men on this planet. For that’s just 
what the Third Army is. We have 250,000 
toughened, bronzed, willing, patriotic Amer- 
icans—men who afe developing day by day 
into a single, unified force that will equal, 
and surpass, in fighting effectiveness and de- 
votion to country any other army the United 
States has ever before put into the field. 

In other States the First, the Second, and 
the Fourth Armies are doing the same. The 
four of them, with the Air Corps and the 
armored force make up the Army of the 
United States—a body that, we hope, will 
shield us effectively from the impact of war. 
This is your army, your army and mine! It 
will be as efficient technically as its leaders 
can make it, as well equipped as American 
industry can assure, and as strong spiritually 
as the people it represents. To reach the goal 
of real security, each of us has a part to play— 
may all of us meet our obligations as true 
Americans! That is what the Third Army 
Proposes to do! 


The Cloakroom 
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Mr. LAMBERTSON. Mr. Speaker, 
the horse has been largely replaced, but 
what will we substitute for horse sense? 

The interventionists are those who 
want us to go over there; the interven- 
tional lice are those who want to come 
over here. 

Two Republican ex-Congressmen in 
Kansas are still with Wendell. Not 1 
of the 160 serving minority Members 
rises in a party caucus to defend him. 

The President has slipped; he got the 
Prime Minister only part way over, while 
2 years ago he was successful in bringing 
the King and Queen all the way. 

The Kansas City Star is alarmed at the 
multiplying Federal bureaucracy, while 
being a little content with the expanding 
war program. Both have the same sire, 
Roy. 

The plan to spend $50,000 with Kansas 
newspapers for Navy advertising is typi- 
cal of how the warmakers are trying to 
create war support. Editors, take their 
money, but—. 

Mr. Churchill says Britain would join 
the United States in action against 
Japan. First thing we know she will be 
telling us how she will back us on an 
invasion of Europe. 

The greatest celebration Labor Day 
has in Kansas is the opening of all 
schools outside first- and second-class 
cities. Parents work, too, so they can 
pay for time and one-half for overtime. 

Mr. Rosenman has been brought in to 
settle differences between the set-ups of 
Hillman and Henderson. They should 
come to a common understanding, for 
they all speak some English, 
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While seeking with amendments to 
soften the blow to noncompliers, some 
fool friends of the farmers in the Senate 
tacked on a rider freezing cotton and 
wheat in the same bill, causing the veto. 


The Bigger, Hidden Burden 
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EDITORIAL FROM THE WASHINGTON 
DAILY NEWS -— 


Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Washington 
Daily News of August 27, 1941: 


[From the Washington Daily News of August 
27, 1941] 


THE BIGGER, HIDDEN BURDEN 


There will be twice as many Federal in- 
come-tax payers, if the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee’s version of the revenue bill becomes 
law. There will be twice as many citizens 
with a conscious pocket interest in economy. 

Instead of one-sixth of the total number 
of Americans, two-sixths will be eagerly con- 
cerned with getting a dollar’s worth of de- 
fense and good government for each dollar 
they have plucked from their purses. 

But that doesn’t mean that the other 
four-sixths of the people won’t have a stake 
in the Government’s fiscal policies. To the 
contrary they will continue to have a very 
real interest. Though they may not be 
touched by direct income taxation—for their 
incomes are below even the proposed new 
taxable levels—they will continue to carry a 
major share of the burden through indirect 
taxation, hidden levies added to the prices 
they pay for everyday goods and services. 

Even if the income-tax exemptions are re- 
duced to $750 for single persons and $1,500 
for married couples, and even after the much 
stiffer income rates are imposed, the Gov- 
ernment will still be getting most of its reve- 
nues from invisible taxes—the taxes to which 
President Roosevelt referred when he said 
they are “paid in the sweat of every man 
who labors.” The most unfair thing about 
hidden taxation is that it falls heaviest upon 
those who are least able to pay. 

Somehow, though, most people who pay 
only the indirect taxes which are picked 
from their pockets—and make no direct and 
conscious contribution to the Federal Treas- 
ury—seem to believe that the money the 
Government spends is somebody else’s money. 

Ever since it became evident that the Gov- 
ernment had to get more revenue, and in 
tremendous volume, a fight has raged in 
Congress over whether to get it by stiffer 
income taxation or by an invisible levy, such 
as a general sales tax. We who believe that 
taxes should be proportioned to ability to 
pay should rejoice that the Senate commit- 
tee has chosen to broaden the income rather 
than the sales-tax base. We should support 
Members of Congress who are fighting for 
this fairer method. 

And when the next tax bill comes up— 
which probably will be sometime next year— 
we should insist on more of the same. For 
the only alternative, in raising such a volume 








of money as war spending calls for, is taxa- 
tion which falls heavier on the lower four- 
than it does on the upper two-sixths. 
tter how far down it reaches, the in- 
come tax graduates the burden according to 
ability to bear it, while the other kind of 
tax increases living costs and lowers living 
standards. 

Another thing to remember is this: When- 
ever the income-tax base is broadened, the 


which the Senate committee proposes, will 
yield some $300,000,000, but only about one- 
tenth of that will come from the pockets of 
the new taxpayers. The rest will be paid by 
those who are already on the income-tax 
rolls. And the higher a man’s income, the 
larger his share of the increase. That’s fair. 

The .ong-haul fiscal policy of our Govern- 
ment should be to get rid of all hidden taxes, 
and raise all revenue by visible levies pro- 
portioned to ability to pay. 





Armored Forces and Our Armored Force 
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STATEMENT BY MAJ. GEN. ADNA R. 
CHAFFEE, UNITED STATES ARMY 


Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing statement was prepared by the 
late Maj. Gen. Adna R. Chaffee, United 
States Army, and presented to the War 
Department Subcommittee of the House 
Committee on Appropriations during the 
consideration of the Military Establish- 
a appropriation bill for the fiscal year 
1 c 


Certain parts of the original statement 
have been deleted because of their con- 
fidential nature, but the matter here pre- 
sented will be found to be au admirable 
treatise upon armored forces and upon 
our Armored Force, the new defense 
organization in the creation of which 
General Chaffee had such a large part 
and of which he was the first com- 
mander. 


STATEMENT OF Mas. GEN. ADNA R. CHAFFEE, 
THE COMMANDING GENERAL OF THE ARMORED 
Force, UNITED STATES ARMY 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, having been 
called upon by the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Appropriations, I 
have the honor to submit the following pre- 
pared remarks relative to armored forces and 
our armored force. 

For many years I have been an advocate of 
the development of armored means of war- 
fare. I have watched and assisted in whatever 
way seemed proper and feasible the develop- 
ment of these methods in our service, and I 
am glad to see and to believe that real 
progress is being made 

As you know, the tank is not a new weapon; 
the Roman ‘egionnaire with his shield, the 
armored elephants of Hannibal, and the 
chariots of Alexander were in reality tanks 
using the best motive power then available. 
The modern tank has been made possible by 
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the development of the internal combustion 
engine, both gasoline and Diesel. 

In World War I the increasing strength of 
the machine gun prevented either side from 
reaching a quick decision and led to position 
warfare. The engine-powered tank then made 
its first appearance. Its invention, as usual, 
was mothered by necessity. The introduction 
of the tank was an attempt to endow the of- 
fensive with new and superior strength, an 
attempt to keep the attack in motion, an 
attempt to defeat the machine gun. 

On November 20, 1917, at Cambrai, the 
British made a surprise attack with 360 tanks 
on a front of about 10,000 yards. This was 
the first use of the modern tank This tank 
attack gained initial success, but as an opera- 
tion was a failure due to the method of em- 
ployment and other reasons. Thereafter in 
World War I, the tank was employed in lim- 
ited numbers and achieved some success. 

In that war the method of employment of 
tanks was to launch them, accompanied by 
infantry, in surprise attack against the enemy 
fortified position. 

There were two great weaknesses in this 
type of use: 

First. Either the tanks would outrun their 
support (infantry and artillery) and thus 
become vulnerable to concentrated fire attack. 

Second. Or the tanks held to the speed of 
their accompanying infantry and artillery 
support lost their most important character- 
istic mobility, and thus became victims of 
carefully planned defensive measures. 

The speed of these World War tanks was 
about 3 miles per hour, and often after a 
few miles running the tanks were ready for 
overhaul. 

During the poss World War period France, 
Great Britain, and the United States experi- 
mented with tank design and developed by 
spasmodic efforts various types of tanks and 
armored vehicles. 

Due to costs, to differences of opinions, to 
branch consciousness, to pacifist tendencies, 
and to many other reasons, no nation devel- 
oped a unified program of armored study or 
construction. However, valuable thought and 
progress was gradually contributed to the 
idea of tank and armored units during this 
period. A review of the progress of this 
development in France, Great Britain, Ger- 
many, and the United States is necessary to 
a proper understanding of our armored prob- 
lems of today. 

France: Every country looks at the problem 
of the application of the mechanics of war 
in the light of its own particular needs. In 
the defense of continental France the prob- 
lem was visualized with a definite enemy, a 
definite ally, and a definite battlefield in view. 
The military attitude of France was defensive 
and this defense was based upon fixed fortifi- 
cations of the Maginot Line. The cavalry 
divisions were given added mobility and fire 
power, and light cavalry armored divisions 
were created. In these divisions armored-car 
elements were added. In France mechaniza- 
tion was developed independently by the 
infantry and cavalry along parallel lines, with 
little or no relation between the two, and it 
was not until the winter of 1939-40 that their 
separate efforts began to merge into a com- 
mon conception of the tactical employment 
of armored troops. 

Tank development in the French Army was 
entrusted to the infantry in the post-war 
pericd. Tank tactics were based entirely up- 
on the use of the tank as a close support 
weapon of the infantry. In the immediate 
post-war period French tank doctrines en- 
visaged the employment of light tank bat- 
talions immediately preceding and accom- 
panying the infantry assault of an enemy 
position, to overcome the hostile automatic 
weapons on a specific objective. As antitank 
defense measures increased and particularly 
as a result of the war in Spain, the medium 
and heavy tanks made their appearance. 
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These were grouped into mixed battalions 
loosely organized in time of peace into regi~- 
ments for training purposes. The basic com- 
bat unit was the battalion. In i939 the 
French doctrine for the employment of tanks 
did not visualize the use of large armored 
units. Tanks were classified as accompany- 
ing tanks, maneuver tanks, and heavy tanks, 
and were to be employed in battalions or 
occasionally in groupments of two battalions. 
It recognized the fact that tanks could not 
be used against prepared positions and stated 
that only when the defensive system had 
been disorganized could a tank attack be 
counted upon for decisive results. Tanks 
should be employed only in the exploitation 
of an initial success or where an enemy was 
unprepared. Units of fast tanks could be 
held in the hands of a commander of a large 
unit for use in battle as a flexible and power- 
ful reserve. The French did not envisage the 
employment of large bodies of tanks in inde- 
pendent movements where they would not be 
supported by artillery already in position. 

The French cavalry developed mechaniza- 
tion along quite different lines. Between 
1931-33 the French cavalry experimented 
with a combined horse and motorized division 
having a reconnaissance element of armored 
cars. In 1935 the first light mechanized divi- 
sion was organized with armored cars, dra- 
goon portée artillery, and services. Thus, at 
the outbreak of war in 1939, france had only 
2 light mechanized divisions within the cav- 
alry arm and 11 tank regiments, 22 battalions 
in the infantry arm. Up to this time the 
French Army had made no attempt to co- 
ordinate tank development and tank tactics 
between the cavalry and infantry. French 
doctrine made no provision for the employ- 
ment of more than 1 mechanized unit habit- 
ually employed within the cadre of a larger 
normal unit. 

Two months before the German offensive, 
May 10, 1940, the French doctrine as an- 
nounced by General Gamelin was as follows: 

“Generally speaking, a large armored unit 
cannot cover its own movement nor carry 
out the reconnaissance of an insufficiently 
determined enemy. It must always act 
within the cadre of a corps or of a mechan- 
ized groupment, under the orders of a cavairy 
or motorized corps commander.” 

As can be seen from the above even after 
the experiences of the Polish campaign were 
available for study, the French had no con- 
cept of the unified tactical action of the 
combined arms grouped in the armored divi- 
Sion. Further, they failed to grasp the ob- 
vious lessons of that campaign as to the 
supreme importance of the role of combat 
aviation combined with the armored force. 

Great Britain: British tank development 
under the Royal Tank Corps proceeded along 
lines similar to the French tank development 
under the infantry. The tank tactics of the 
Royal Tank Corps were those of the in- 
fantry-accompanied tank. British experi- 
ments resulted in the organization of the 
army tank battalion and the army tank 
brigade. The former was a light tank unit; 
the latter a medium tank unit. Both or- 
ganizations were designed as infantry tank 
units to reinforce normal infantry forma- 
tions. 

The course of development of mechaniza- 
tion in Great Britain was stormy in the im- 
mediate post-war period. Bitter contro- 
versies retarded progress. 

In 1926, as a result of General Fuller’s ideas 
an experimental armored force was created 
which contained, organically, armored cars, 
tanks, motorized machine guns, artillery, and 
engineers, but no infantry. The purpose of 
this force was to test the possibilities of a 
self-ccntained armored fighting force inde- 
pendent of existing formations. The lessons 
learned from this experiment proved that in- 
fantry was indispensible to an armored for- 
mation. This force continued in operation 
until 1929, when it was finally abandoned. 
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This experiment can probably be regarded as 
the father of the German armored division. 

In 1935 Great Britain commenced the 
mechanization of her horse cavalry, and in 
1936 created a mechanized mobile division by 
combining units of mechanized cavalry with 
tanks. In 1939 Great Brita'n organized an 
armored corps consisting of a corps head- 
quarters, two armored divisions, a support 
group of two motorized infantry battalions, 
two artillery regiments, and a mixed antitank, 
antiaircraft regiment. All armored vehicles 
in the armored divisions were tanks, while 
all unarmored vehicles were in the support 
group. This organization of an armored corps 
was abandoned by the British in January 
1940. 

At the outbreak of World War No. 2, Great 
Britain had three types of mechanized units— 
the mechanized divisional cuvalry regiment, 
the army tank brigade, and the armored divi- 
sion. The tactical role of the army tank bri- 
gade was, with the assistance of the infantry, 
to break through enemy defenses. The role 
of the armored division was to penetrate be- 
yond defensive positions in order to complete 
the victory. In defense the tank brigade 
would assist the counterattack. 

Thus, although in the early days the Brit- 
ish had conceived of an armored force, this 
idea had been abandonei. Development of 
mechanization had followed the lines of 
armored units organized to act within the 
cadre of larger normal forces. 

A consideration of the British development 
prior to the present war shows that they, too, 
faile. to evaluate properly the importance of 
the combined arms in armored units. Espe- 
cially did they fail to appreciate the impor- 
tance of specialist infantry and combat avia- 
tion support. They had not clearly deter- 


mined the proper operational role for large 
armored units. 

Germany: Following the World War, the 
German Army set up a section of their war- 
ministry staff to study in detail the causes of 
successes and failures of their armies during 


the past war. This section of the staff func- 
tioned during the 14 years prior to the 1933 
reorganization of the German Army and was 
continued as a general staff section of the 
new army. 

One of the principal problems studied by 
this staff section was the use of and defense 
against armored action. 

A second important problem studied was 
the fact that Germany had been uniformly 
successful in breaking her enemies’ front 
position, but had also never been able to ex- 
ploit the initial success. 

The solution to both of these prcblems was 
eventually found in the armored force of 
combined arms. 

During the period immediately prior to the 
expansion of the German Army, selected offi- 
cers were sent to the armies of the principal 
powers—the United States, England, France, 
and Russia—to get data and ideas as to the 
construction and employment of armored ve- 
hicles. To the United States came Warle- 
mout, Bechtoldsheim, and Von Schell, the 
latter now chief of motorization of the Ger- 
man State. 

The data procured by the above-mentioned 
cfiicers, together with that developed by the 
staff section of the ministry, was used in the 
organization of the first armored units during 
1934 

Among the initial concepts with which the 
Germans began their armored divisional or- 
ganization were the following: 

(a) The armored division must utilize the 
ccmbined arms in combat. 

(b) Armored units must be used in suffi- 
cient mass to permit sustained driving power. 

(c) Armored vehicles must be simple and 
rugged of construction and design and must 
be suitable for mass production. 

(d) The mobility of all elements of the 
ermcred division must be such as to maintain 
a unity of action in all phases of open war- 
fare. 


(e) One hundred percent replacement of 
tanks and tank crews must be available dur- 
ing periods of active operations. 

During late 1933 and 1934 extensive experi- 
ments on extremely varied terrain in a large 
area known as Luneburger Heide in northern 
Prussia were conducted. These tests were 
carried out in all types of weather. During 
these tests tactical were deter- 
mined upon. The organization of the units 
was then based on the tactical methods of 
their employment. Late in 1934 and 1935 the 
armored types determined upon were put 
into mass production and the organization of 
three armored divisions was begun. In the 
fall of 1935 the Germans gave a demonstra- 
tion of the use of several elements of the 
armored division. In 1936 Von Schell made 
the statement that the “German general staff 
was satisfied that they had developed an effec- 
tive method of armored attack.” In 1936 the 
Germans Officially stated that the war in 
Spain would be used as a laboratory in which 
to test their armored units. 

The initial armored divisional organization 
consisted of a reconnaissance battalion. 

Tank brigade of 2 tank regiments, each reg- 
iment consisting of 2 tank battalions, each 
tank battalion consisting of 79 light and 18 
medium tanks. 

Motorized infantry brigade, consisting of 
two motorized rifle regiments and one motor- 
cycle rifle battalion. . 

Artillery regiment armed with 105-milli- 
meter gun howitzers. 

Supply echelon, consisting of medical, 
quartermaster, and other service elements. 

At the beginning of the Polish campaign 
(September 1939) the Germans had organized 
about 10 armored divisions in general similar 
in organization to the one described above. 

The major items of arms and equipment of 
each of these divisions were as follows: 

Tanks, 416 (344 light and 72 medium). 

Artillery, 36 (105-millimeter gun howitz- 
ers). 

Antitank guns, 66 (36 in division artillery 
battalion; 15 in reconnaissance battalion; 12 
in armored infantry regiment; and 3 in mo- 
torcycle battalion). 

Armored cars, 50. 

Total strength, approximately 15,000. 

Operations: During the Polish campaign 
the armored divisions were not held together 
and fought as a complete armored unit. One 
group of these divisions was used with the 
Silesian Army, another group with the army 
attacking from east Prussia. The armored 
divisions were held in rear of the attacking 
armies and inserted after a break in the 
enemy front had been made by the army. 
The armored divisions were then utilized to 
exploit the initial success by disrupting and 
cutting into fragments the Polish armies. 
The operations of these armored divisions in 
Poland were closely supported by attack and 
bombardment aviation. 

When the Germans began their campaign 
on the west front May 10, we find an entirely 
different tactical employment of the German 
armored divisions. It is reasonable to assume 
that this change in their tactical employ- 
ment was indicated by the experience gained 
in the Poish campaign. In the attack against 
the western front, we find the armored divi- 
sions now, 12 to 14 in number, organized into 
corps and into an armored army. This army 
had no covering force other than the border 
guards and that furnished by itself. This 
armored army made the strategic main effort 
of the German combat forces. From all indi- 
cations, there was attached to this army 
motorized divisions which were used de- 
fensively to cover the flank of the armored 
army, which in its drive first rested on the 
Aisne, then the Aisne-Oise Canal, the Oise- 
Somme Canal, and finally on the Somme 
River. The right flank of the armored army 
was covered by the attack of the advancing 
German XII Army, and by means of other 
motorized divisions probably attached to the 
armored army. 
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Later in the French campaign the armored 
army was again used as an independent bat- 
tle unit. On June 10, 1940, this armored 
army crossed the Aisne River from a small 
bridgehead established by the XII army, 
quickly destroyed the French IV army, 
drove across the Langres Plateau, through 
Besancon, and to the Swiss border. By this 
maneuver the entire Maginot line was cut 
off from remainder of France. 

Tactical methods: The important lesson in 
the French campaign is the use of an armored 
force as an independent army. This armored 
army, supported by combat aviation, made 
the main strategic and tactical effort of the 
German field forces. Its attack was made 
through an extremely rugged terrain zone, 
using only the combined arms of its com- 
ponent elements. 

This armored army not only broke the 
border fortifications of Luxemburg and 
the Libramont-Neufchateau-Virton position, 
which is the defensive line of the Belgian 
frontier, but it crossed the Semois River, a 
most difficult terrain barrier. This armored 
army finally crossed the Meuse River and 
penetrated the French defensive position 
which constituted a continuation of the 
Maginot line. “In this break-through of the 
Allied defensive position, for the first time 
in history, exclusive use was made of an 
armored army in executing a large-scale stra- 
tegic movement.” The above is an Official 
statement issued by the German War Min- 
istry. Some conception of the magnitude of 
the armored operation may be gained by say- 
ing that 46,000 vehicles took part, and the 
armored army was echeloned to a depth of 
approximately 125 miles. 

Although there are only meager reports 
available on the recent Balkan operations, 
every indication points to the use by the 
Germans of similarly organized armored 
armies in their destruction of the Yugo- 
slavian and Grecian Armies. 

The tactical action of the armored divi- 
sions is based on fire and movement of the 
component armored units of the combined 
arms. This tactical action is not comparable 
to the cavalry charge, as so many erroneously 
believe. It is the mutual use of armored and 
air fire power to assist and cover the move- 
ment of a maneuvering element. This Ger- 
man concept was not fully understood or 
accepted at the beginning of the present war 
by the French and British. It is at entire 
variance with the idea of independent tank 
or mechanized action and with the idea un- 
derlying the use of accompanying tanks. 

The success of the German armored tactics 
has as we know been great and has réndered 
obsolete the tactical procedures of World 
War No. 1. 

The great German victories in France and 
in the Balkans were won Ly offensive opera- 
tions of armored armies supported by combat 
aviation. Former defensive methods cannot 
be successfully used against these armored 
operations. Defense against such operations 
can be made only by armored units of equal 
or superior power. 

United States: At home, the Chief of Staff, 
General Summerall, early realized the value 
of the tank as a. independent and mobile 
weapon and preached the importance of its 
employment. The War Department was, 
however, hampered by lack of understanding 
and funds, and further by the fact that the 
National Defense Act of 1920 prescribed that 
the Infantry should operate tanks. 

Despite the experiments going on abroad, it 
was not until 1928 tat the Secretary of War 
approved in principle the initial plans for the 
organization and development, over a period 
of 4 years, of a mechanized force. This force, 
according to paper estimates, would cost 
#4,000,000. This was not considered prohibi- 
tive at that time, in view of the cost of mech- 
anization abroad and the cost of material for 
our own Air Corps at home. 

For the next 2 years the subject of mech- 
anization lay dormant so far as appropriations 








were concerned. In 1930 the Congress in- 
serted in the Army appropriation bill the 
$284,000 previously requested for develop- 
ment work. Although this was a very meager 
amount, it did provide a start. 

Accordingly, the War Department utilized 
thi: money to make possible the assembly of 
th> mechanized force at Fort Eustis, Va., with 
the thought that the organization of an 
actual force, no matter how small or re- 
stricted in equipment, would take the devel- 
opment out of the realm of theory and give 
it a practical beginning. To the normal 
equipment of the selected units were added 
some experimental vehicles newly con- 
structed. 

This original mechanized force totaled 640 
enlisted men. Every branch of the service 
was represented in it. 

The first conception of this mechanized 
command was that it would be purely a 
striking force. Starting with one regiment, 
it would later be built up into a highly 
mobile armored force, with motorized fire 
power to strike an organized position. It was 
contemplated that this experiment would at 
least start thought along the lines of the 
development of the tactics of the combined 
mechanized or motorized arms. 

In 1931 it was decided that the infantry 
would continue under the National Defense 
Act to operate tanks for the close support of 
foot soldiers and that the mechanized mis- 
sion should be given to the cavalry. To per- 
mit the cavalry to operate tanks under this 
mission they were called combat cars. 

That year, 159 men from various branches 
in the original mechanized forces were trans- 
ferred to the cavalry, with station at Fort 
Knox. As an initial start one reinforced regi- 
ment of cavalry was to be mechanized. 

However, it was not until 1933 that the 
War Department issued orders for the First 
Cavalry, stationed at Marfa, Tex., to be moved 
to Knox and mechanized. 

From that time forward, the force of 
mechanized cavalry was gradually increased, 
until last year it consisted of two regiments 
of mechanized cavalry, a regiment of mech- 
anized field artillery, a company of engineers, 
an attached regiment of infantry, an Air 
Corps squadron, and the necessary supply 
and service troops. With increased experi- 
ence each year in maneuvers, it developed 
mobile mechanization on an apparently 
sound hasis. During this period our com- 
panies of infantry tanks were removed from 
the infantry division and consolidated into 
battalions, and the Louisiana maneuvers of 
1940 brought forth the combined effort of an 
infantry tank group and the mechanized 
cavalry. 

During this period both the Infantry 
Board and the Mechanized Cavalry Board did 
considerable research in connection with the 
development of tanks and their related ma- 
tériel and vehicles and weapons. This work 
has been of great value in the later develop- 
ment of our Mechanized Force. 

Our present medium tank was projected in 
design by the Infantry Board. When the 
Armored Force was created experimentally for 
service test, the medium tank developed by 
the Infantry Board formed the basic design 
upcn which, with few modifications, we were 
able to enter into the development of rapid 
production facilities. 

A careful analysis of the armored operations 
during the present war leads to several defi- 
nite conclusions. 

(a) Armored forces of the combined arms 
are at present the most powerful means of 
offensive action. 

(b) Given a suitable terrain for operations, 
the most effective defense against such ar- 
mored forces would seem to lie in more nu- 
merous and more powerful similarly organ- 
ized armored force. 

(c) Armored units must be organized into 
large formations (corps and armies) to give 
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tactical and strategical unity to their oper- 
ations. 

(d) A definite trend toward more complex 
combination of arms and toward heavier cali- 
bers and equipment has been shown during 
the war. 

(e) To be successful in combat armored 
units must be manned and led by thoroughly 
and specially trained personnel. Such train- 
ing requires much time and cannot be thor- 
oughly accomplished with the turn-over of 
the mass of personnel each year. 


OUR DEVELOPMENTS SINCE JULY 10, 1940 


During part of May and June 1940 a major 
world power with an army conceded by many 
to be one of the finest in the world, backed by 
the manpower and equipment of powerful 
allies, was completely overrun and reduced to 
a state of comparative impotence by a mili- 
tary macaine of astounding efficiency. sSefore 
this relatively short operation was completed, 
which is one of the greatest military phe- 
nomena of all times, the Chief of Staff acted 
promptly and decisively in effecting what I 
believe to be one of the foremost steps taken 
during my military service to increase the 
combat effectiveness of the Army High com- 
manders from the field who had been working 
for years with our small mechanized cavalry 
and tank units were immediately assembled 
in Washington and participated in confer- 
ence with members of the General Staif. It 
was the unanimous opinion of the conferees: 

That the recent German successes proved 
the value, efficiency, and economy of armored 
units when properly used in adequate num- 
bers on the modern battlefield. 

That our tactical conception and technical 
development have been proceeding along 
sound lines, although on a most modest scale, 
since prior to the rearmament of Germany. 

That our available mechanized resources 
must be brought together under one head 
to obtain the maximum value from our 
limited personnel and matériel, to further 
tactical development and employment and 
to eliminate duplication of technical develop- 
ment. 

That an expansion of this component of our 
Army was imperative if we were to success- 
fully engage a modern first-class army. 

The recommendations of the above meet- 
ing were in a matter of days translated into 
action. A War Department directive was 
published July 10, 1940, which created, for 
service test, an armored force to include all 
armored corps and General Headquarters Re- 
serve tank units, and prescribed the duties 
of the Chief of the Armored Force, combining 
the command functions of a commander of a 
large tactical unit and many of the responsi- 
bilities of a chief of a combatant arm; this 
included the development of tactical and 
training doctrines for all units of the 
Armored Force and research and advisory 
functions pertaining to development and 
procurement of all special transportation, 
armament, and equipment used primarily 
for armored units. 

The small mechanized cavalry brigade, a few 
scattered infantry tank units, the Sixth In- 
fantry, and 9,500 enlisted men were made 
available or authorized to implement this 
organization. From the foregoing, the fol- 
lowing units and agencies were organized: 
The I Armored Corps, consisting of the First 
and Second Armored Divisions and the 
Seventieth General Headquarters Reserve 
Tank Battalion; the Armored Force Board, 
charged primarily with giving proper direc- 
tion to the development of special transpor- 
tation, armament, and equipment, and to the 
preparation of training manuals; and the 
Armored Force School, to provide the highly 
trained technicians to operate and maintain 
the many types of complicated and expensive 
equipment of armored units. 

The Armored Force, as constituted above 
met its initial training objective as laid down 
by the Chief of the Armored Force “* * * 
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To be prepared to take the field with available 
el and matériel by October Il, 
1940 + * oo 

The foregoing accomplishments, notwith- 
standing sympathetic cooperation received 
from the War Department, were carried out 
in the face of many difficulties, among which 
were supply and personnel which I will dis- 
cuss later. 

The role of a unit determines its organi- 
zation. The role of an armored division is 
the conduct of highly mobile ground war- 
fare, primarily offensive in character, by a 
self-sustained unit of great power end mo- 
bility, composed of specially equippeil troops 
of the required arms and services. It should 
be employed on missions either strategical 
or tactical, whose accomplishment will effect 
to the maximum the total destruction «f the 
enemy. 

Armored division: The armored division of 
12,700 officers and enlisted men has a tre- 
mendous fire power in its authorized allot- 
ment of over 19,000 weapons, including pis- 
tols; rifles; sub, light, and heavy machine 
guns; mortars; 37-millimeter guns; 75-milli- 
meter guns; 105-millimeter howitzers; and 
over 3,000 caliber 30 machine guns. 
The armored division consists of five eche- 
lons: Command, reconnaissance, striking, 
support, and service. These echelons must 
operate together as a team if the division 
is to function efficiently. 

Command echelon: The command echelon 
consists of the division headquarters and 
headquarters company which directs the op- 
erations of the armored division and a signal 
company that provides facilities for trans- 
— orders and information to all eche- 
ons. 

Reconnaissance echelon: The reconnais- 
sance echelon consists of a reconnaissance 
battalion and an attached observation squad- 
ron. The two, working in close coordination, 
constitute the eyes of the commander, The 
picture painted from the information 
gathered by these two reconnaissance agen- 
cies forms the basis of the commander’s plan 
of execution of the division mission. 

Striking echelon: The striking echelon 
consists of the armored brigade, with its 
headquarters and headquarters company, 
two light-armored regiments, one medium- 
armored regiment, and a field-artillery regi- 
ment. The entire division is built around 
the striking echelon and its principal weapon, 
the tank. While the tank is the principal 
weapon of the light-armored regiment, it is 
not the only one. This regiment also is 
equipped with its own reconnaissance, its 
own mobile machine-gun units, and a spe- 
cially equipped mortar platoon. All other 
elements of the division are intent on 
maneuvering the striking echelon into posi- 
tion from which it can deliver the decisive 
blow. 

Support echelon: The support echelon con- 
sists of an infantry regiment, a field-artillery 
battalion, and an engineer battalion. The 
support echelon assists the striking echelon 
by attacking to clarify the situation, seizing 
ground unfavorable for tank action, holding 
ground which the tanks have captured, neu- 
tralizing threats, and protecting the tanks 
during periods of refueling, reorganization, 
and rest. The engineers insure the uninter- 
rupted advance of the division by the con- 
struction and repairs of crossings, by operat- 
ing assault boats and ferries, by the use of 
their bridging equipment, and by improvised 
means. They assist in the all-around defense 
of the division in the establishment of anti- 
tank areas by preparing road blocks, obsta- 
cles, mine fields, and demolitions. 

Service echelon: The service echelon con- 
sists of an ordnance battalion, quartermaster 
battalion, and a medical battalion. It fur- 
nishes the skilled mechanics and spare parts 
required to maintain weapons, fighting vehi- 
cles, and wheeled vehicles in operation. It 
supplies the division with gasoline, oil, and 
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rations. It collects and evacuates the 
wounded personnel of all units of the 
division. 

Combat aviation must always support and 
frequently may be uttached to an armored 
divisicn during operations. In principle, 
combat aviation augments the power and 
extends the range of artillery. 

Armored corps: Armored units are em- 
ployed against vital objectives in rear of the 
hostile main battle position usually reached 
by a penetration of a weak position of the 
hostile front or an encirclement of an open 
flank. Such operations are premised on sur- 
prise, on rapidity of action, and on ability 
to sustain this action until the objective is 
gained. Therefore, it is apparent that 
armored units must be employed in mass, 
not hundreds but thousands of tanks, with 
adequate aviation, engineer, infantry, artil- 
lery, maintenance, and logistical support, 
with local superiority of the air assured. To 
train, fight, and supply these larger forma- 
tions, armored divisions must be grouped into 
corps, consisting of an essential command 
echelon, two armored divisions, and necessary 
corps troops, organic or attached. 

* * & * > 

Group headquarters tank units: Group 
headquarters tank battalions, organized 
quite similarly to the battalions of the 
armored regiments, are provided to give 
added striking power to the infantry and 
cavalry divisions and for attachment to 
armored divisions as additional battalions. 
These units are organized into light and 
medium battalions, the former primarily for 
inclusion in special-task forces where landing 
operations must be initially accomplished in 
secondary harbors. The development of the 
heavy tank should be continued so as to in- 
sure its availability if and when needed. 

As with the armored divisions, these tank 
battalions should be grouped under tank 
group headquarters. These headquarters are 
essential to supervise, coordinate, and fur- 
ther the training, and to assist in developing 
the technique and tactics of group head- 
quarters tank battalion and group employ- 
ment as well as being available as trained 
command agencies for field operations. 

Organization will change with experience, 
and with changes in the supply and the 
strategical situation. With the introduction 
of the 75-millimeter gun in the medium tank, 
it is probable that the artillery regiment will 
be taken away from the armored brigade and 
become a divisional unit for general support. 
The division may easily be made lighter or 
stronger by adding or subtracting an inte- 
gral part thereof to meet the needs of any 
theater of operation. We have seen the Ger- 
man Army vary its organization in this man- 
ner to suit the immediate tactical situation. 

It is true that the organization of our 
armored division is very similar in principle 
to that of the German panzer division, but it 
is not a question of us blindly following the 
latter. Rather it proves the soundness of 
our own development, since the Germans in 
general followed the principles of our own 
mechanized cavalry organizations which 
existed prior to the development of the pres- 
ent German organization. 

It is not desired to convey the idea that 
armored units will win a war by themselves. 
I do not believe that the swift successes of 
the German Army in Holland, Belgium, and 
France were due to the action of any one 
particular branch of service. Rather, I be- 
lieve that they were primarily due to the close 
coordination and cooperation of the swift- 
striking dive bombers with the powerful 
panzer divisions, closely supported by well- 
trained, highly mobile infantry formations. 

However, much of the German success may 
be credited to the panzer divisions, and it is 
not strange that the American public has 
shown an interest in this modern type cf 
ground warfare, because we as a nation have a 
natural aptitude for the manufacture and 
operation of automotive equipment. So 


natural is this aptitude that the great mass 
of our public has wondered that foreign 
powers apparently had passed us in the uti- 
lization of mechanization for combat pur- 
poses. That this condition existed is only 
due to the fact that peacetime appropriations 
for our Army would not permit the establish- 
ment of an armored force of the magnitude 
employed by a nation committed to a period 
of rapid military expansion. 

As matériel and supply have dominated 
recent battlefields, so have they dominated 
the development of the armored force, Its 
initial organization was governed by the type 
and quantity available; its future organiza- 
tion and rapidity of expansion will be dic- 
tated by timely execution of adequate manu- 
facturing programs. It is essential that we 
manufacture the most modern type of fight- 
ing equipment for today and, concurrently, 
develop more efficient types for tomorrow. 
We are all too familiar with the long and 
precious time required to develop, tool for, 
and manufacture new types of critical items 
of equipment. We are also familiar with the 
uselessness of an army which is second best 
in matériel. 

As at present organized, an armored di- 
vision is equipped with 3,243 vehicles of all 
types. One thousand one hundred and forty 
of these are combat vehicles pure’and sim- 
ple, including scout cars, reconnaissance cars, 
tanks of all categories, personnel carriers 
and prime movers, machine-gun and other 
Weapon carriers; 2,103 are motorcycles, en- 
gineer vehicles, ambulances, and trucks of 
every variety. Many of these have combat 
purposes, but the majority enter into the 
supply of food, ammunition, and fuel. The 
so-called bantam car is replacing the motor- 
cycle in many instances. 

* * * * * 


The scout car, which is largely used as a 
reconnaissance and machine-gun vehicle in 
the armored divisions, has met all the re- 
quirements of expansion thus far. 

* * a = * 


Man will always remain master of matériel. 
Matériel must be conceived, moved, fought, 
and maintained by man. 

Only an extremely small reservoir of Reg- 
ular officers with mechanized cavalry and 
tank experience was available for the initial 
organization and immediate expansion of the 
Armored Force. All of the Regular officers 
now being assigned, as well as Reserve Officers, 
must pass through intense orientation train- 
ing courses on armored operation before as- 
suming command of units commensurate 
with their rank from second lieutenants to 
generals. Many must then be given exten- 
sive schooling to qualify as motor and com- 
munications officers—armored units cannot 
Toll, be controlled, or fought without the 
greatest proficiency on the part of these offi- 
cers in all echelons. 

In no other component of the Army are 
enlisted men charged with heavier responsi- 
bilities of command, operation, and main- 
tenance duties. A large percentage of en- 
listed men comprise small vehicular combat 
teams whose success is dependent upon the 
instant, correct, and continuous operations 
of these teams. The men who operate the 
complicated and expensive tank with its air- 
plane engine might better be called tank en- 
gineers than tank drivers. 

Highly skilled mechanical and technical ex- 
perts in large numbers are required to main- 
tain the great amount of motor and radio 
equipment. Development of the potentiali- 
ties of an armored unit is dependent in an 
unusual degree to the decentralization of 
command, operation, and maintenance to the 
enlisted man, coupled with his initiative, 
judgment, and degree of training to meet each 
situation. Experience has proved that it 
takes a minimum of 4 months to train an 
enlisted man to participate as a junior mem- 
ber of his team in field service. An additional 
3 months’ instruction is required in the 
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Armored Force School as the first step 

qualifying numbers of these men as technical 
experts. Fifty percent of all enlisted men in 
an armored division are classified as occupa- 
tional specialists; it is highly desirable that a 


the capacity to assimilate the instruction 
given in the Armored Force School. 
s . om = * 

The following units have been activated 
since the Armored Force was initially created: 

Headquarters and Headquarters Company, 
Armored Force. 

Third and Fourth Armored Divisions. 

Headquarters, First Tank Group. 

One Hundred and Ninety-first, One Hun- 
dred and Ninety-second, One Hundred and 
Ninety-third, and One Hundred and Ninety- 
fourth Tank Battalions. 

Fifty-ninth Signal Battalion (armored). 

The Armored Force replacement training 
center, with a capacity of 9,000, is now busily 
engaged in training selective-service men 
from all walks of life. 

The Armored Force School has been ex- 
panded and, workin;; on a two-shift daily 
basis with approximately 400 students enter- 
ing each week, graduates 300 officers and 
5,000 enlisted technicians every 3 months. 

Housing, utilities, and hospitalization have 
been ready in every instance to meet the 
scheduled flow of personnel; sites had to be 
located and purchased and complete con- 
struction provided in practically all cases. 

Commissioned and enlisted cadres, tech- 
nical specialists, and selectees are now com- 
pleting their training for 10 additional tank 
battalions to be activated next month. 

” * cs * ° 

I have attempted to bring out the magni- 
tude of the task of expanding our small peace- 
time laboratory of mechanization to our 
present size. If I have done that, I know you 
will appreciate the fact that to expand the 
Armored Force so that it will be capable of 
defeating a skillfully led modern army pos- 
sessing powerful air, mechanized, and motor- 
ized units requires timely, positive, and addi- 
tional effort from all of us. 

With world conditions existing as they are 
today, our Nation is confronted with the most 
important problem of national defense that 
has arisen in its history. However, the effec- 
tiveness of our national defense of tomorrow 
must be in proportion to our decisions and 
actions of today. 
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Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following address 
which I delivered over the radio on 
August 15, 1941: 

Ladies and gentlemen, I am very greteful 
to that excellent organization, the Mutual 
Broadcasting System, for this opportunity to 








briefly discuss with you the bill I recently 
introduced which provides for the distribu- 
tion of milk to the children of America. 

It is very simple and the administration of 
it is equally so. Its purpose is to make avail- 
able, absolutely free, a quart of milk a day 
to each child in the United States who is 14 
years of age or less. Your first impression 
may be, as mine was, that this is wishful 
thinking or toying with a utopian idea. but 
think it over and the more seriously you do 
so, the more probable do I believe it is that 
you will agree with my conclusion that this 
first impression is an erroneous one. 

This milk is to be distributed under a 
white-stamp or coupon system which op- 
erates as follows: When the bill becomes 
law, the Secretary of Agriculture will fix the 
price which the Federal Government will pay 
for the milk to be distributed. Naturally 
this price will vary as the cost of production 
varies throughout the country, but to pro- 
tect the farmers and milk distributors, it 
provides that the Secretary shall fix such 
price within a margin of 10 percent of the 
average price which has prevailed in each 
locality during the 6 months next preceding 
its enactment. Also, that at least 50 percent 
of the price must be paid by the distributor 
to the farmer who produced it. 

When the Secretary has fixed these prices, 
he shall cause to be issued white stamps or 
coupons, the face value of each of which will 
be the price of a quart of milk in the locality 
where it is to be used. Any dairyman, dairy 
farmer, or milk dealer will be eligible to sup- 
ply this milk to your child and to receive 
therefor the price fixed by the Secretary for 
milk in his locality. It will only be necessary 
for him to certify his willingness to the Sec- 
retary to accept these stamps in exchange for 
his milk. You will note that he is not com- 
pelled to sell at the price fixed unless he 
wishes to do so, and he may withdraw his 
consent by giving 30 days’ notice of such a 
desire. If you have children 14 years of age 
or less, an adequate supply of wholesome milk 
will become available to them by the simple 
process of your making application each 30 
days for these stamps. Upon proof that your 
children are not more than 14 years old, the 
Secretary will issue you 30 stamps per month 
for each child. Each month thereafter he 
will, upon a like application, issue you an 
additional month's supply. 

If your dairyman has certified his willing- 
ness to accept these stamps in exchange for 
his milk—and you may rest assured that 
practically all of them will do so—-ycu may 
exchange them at the rate of 1 quart of milk 
a day for each such child. Your dairyman 
will cash his stamps in a local place provided 
for that purpose, just as he would a money 
order. In rural localities where there are no 
commercial dairymen and no dairy health 
inspection, anyone having a cow may furnish 
this milk just as the commercial dairies do 
elsewhere. 

I wish to make it clear that this is not a 
bill to place the Federal Government in the 
milk business. There will be no Govern- 
ment-owned dairies and no Government dis- 
tribution of milk. 

Should the Secretary find an insuflicient 
quantity of milk in any locality to affcrd all 
the children a quart a day, he may commence 
by issuing pint stamps, and change to quarts 
as soon thereafter as he ascertains that 
enough milk has become available for each 
child to receive the full amount 

This plan was originated by W. D. Dobbins, 
a very successful businessman of Alabama, 
who was born and reared in tbe great con- 
gressional district it is my privilege to repre- 
sent. He does not reside there ncw, nor is he 
connected with the m Ik industry in any way, 
but he has devoted years of study to American 
nutritional problems. It resulte-1in this plan, 
which will both aid the farmers and tend to 
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alleviate and prevent malnutrition ameng 
our children and future generations at a cost 
of only a part of our present farm aid. 

After several months of careful investiga- 
tion and mature consideration, during which 
I explored the reasons advanced for it. and 
considered all possible objections to it, 1 
reached the conclusion that, with the alarm- 
ing number of 40 percent of our boys, and I 
presume girls, suffering from mainutrition or 
defects directly attributable thereto, we can- 
not afford to longer ignore this deplorable 
condition Convinced that this plan offered 
the best solution of the problem I decided to 
introduce and sponsor it, with certain changes 
and modifications, as a bill in the Congress. 

It is my firm conviction that this bil) will 
prove a good investment to the taxpayers of 
America with very little or no cost to them in 
the final analysis. I am confident that when 
you and the Members of Congress understand 
the reasons behind it you and they will agree 
with me that we cannot afford to perr:vit its 
failure to pass. 

Luther Burbank, the great horticulturist, 
once said: “Had we paid no more attention 
to our plants than we have to our children, 
we would now be living in a jungle of weeds.” 
These words are just as tragically true today 
as when he uttered them. We, the richest 
people on earth, living in a land of plenty, 
where crop surpluses are so great that find- 
ing storage space for some of them has be- 
come a major problem, suddenly learn that 
40 percent of our boys are unfit for military 
duty, that most of these are suffering from 
malnutrition or defects attributable thereto. 

Surely it is as important to build the man 
to man the gun as it is to build the gun with 
which to defend our country. The great war 
raging in Europe, which threatens to also 
engulf us, creates the necessity that we spend 
vast sums for national defense. As I said 
when advocating the lease-lend bill, all of 
this money cannot be repaid in our genera- 
tion, probably in the next several generations. 
This fact, and the uncertainty of the future, 
will place enormous burdens and respohsi- 
bilities on the children of today and the gen- 
erations of tomorrow. Since we must be- 
queath them these heavy burdens and re- 
sponsibilities, we should, and we must, pro- 
vide, even in these trying times, for their 
normal growth and development, both physi- 
cally and mentally. We cannot afford not to 
indulge in some crganized effort to safeguard 
this development and prevent the deplorable 
condition of 40 percent of our people reaching 
maturity as sufferers from malnutrition. 

My bill will aid the farmer, who constitutes 
the very backbone of this country, as well as 
the children, by greatly contributing toward 
a stable and profitable agriculture. It will 
provide him with a cash market for this 
essential product of diversified farming. It 
will help the farmer not directly connected 
with milk production. To produce the addi- 
tional quantity of milk made necessary by 
this bill will require a vast amount of addi- 
tional feed. This requirement will consume 
much, if not all, of the surplus grain which 
has depressed the farmers’ market and which 
has necessitated the appropriation of vast 
sums for farm aid to prevent ruinous prices. 

Much of the land now being used in the 
production of surplus grain and cotton can, 
and will be diverted to pastures for the pro- 
duction of this additional milk. This will 
tend to further decrease the surpius of crops 
that we do not need in favor of milk which 
is so sorely needed. Then, instead of paying 
the farmers for not producing more of these 
crops, as the Federal Government now does, 
it will pay him for producing milk for our 
future soldiers, statesmen, businessmen, and 
women. Necessary though these present 
payments be, the farmer would much prefer 
to be adequately compensated for producing 
than to receive a pittance for not doing so. 
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There is no better soil conservation known 
to science than dairying. The cover crops 
used for pastures protect the soil while the 
waste of the dairy herd fertilizes the land. 
Returning this land to pasturage will very 
naturally contribute to soil conservation, 
thereby greatly reducing the present very 
appropriate appropriations of the Congress 
for that purpose. 

All of this will cause the farmers to become 
more self-supporting and will, not only save 
much of the cost of future Federal farm aid, 
but will avoid the necessity of many a farmer 
appearing on the W. P. A. rolis, with a con- 
sequent saving in that appropriation. 

Another great saving will occur, which 
cannot be measured altogether in dollars and 
cents. I refer to the effect on our future 
crime bill, Crime is reliably estimated to cost 
the people of America more than $15,000,000,- 
000 annually. The criminal of today was the 
child of yesterday. The child who steals to- 
day because he is hungry and discontented, 
becomes the bank robber and public enemy 
No. 1 of tomorrow. There is no better way 
to keep a child out of trouble than to keep 
it well fed and healthy. 

It is quite probable that these savings will 
prove adequate to defray the entire cost of 
this humanitarian program, which will con- 
serve American youth while conserving Amer- 
ican soil. 

Though you may never have heard the cry 
of hunger of your child, you know that mil- 
lions of children in this great land crawl 
into their beds experiencing the actual pangs 
of hunger to haunt their little dreams. 
Though you may be able to provide for the 
wants of your child, it enjoys no security in 
the absence of security for its schoolmates 
and playmates. It matters not that you 
have well fed and clothed your own child. 
If it must go to schcol and play with, or 
sit next to, a child who has contracted tu- 
berculosis because of the weakened condition 
caused by malnutrition, it, too, is in danger. 

Malnutrition may well be compared with 
an insidious Nazi propaganda. It affords no 
warning of its danger. You may not real- 
ize its presence, but it dulls your mind and 
finally robs you of your strength and will to 
resist. 

We have devoted much time to, and spent 
much money on, soil conservation; the de- 
velopment of fine flowers, cattle, hogs, bird 
dogs, and race horses. Is not the health of 
our children as important as either of these? 
I think so, and for that reason, I am resolved 
to indulge in a vigorous fight for the passage 
of this bill which will conserve the health of 
our children while conserving the soil of 
our farms. With the help of the American 
public, my efforts will be crowned with 
success. 

A quart of milk a day per child will make 
the cheeks of American children rosy, the 
pastures green, and the farmers prosperous. 





Is There Any Wonder That Confusion of 
Public Mind Continues To Grow? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. EARL C. MICHENER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 28, 1941 


Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, just 
what is the status of this country in its 
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relationship to the World War now rag- 
ing? We are not officially at war, pro- 
vided the constitutional limitation still 
holds good, because the President has not 
asked the Congress for a declaration of 
war, and no such action has been taken 
by the Congress. Just how far is the 
President going by virtue of his lease-lend 
authority? Does this undeclared war 
mean troops in foreign countries? 

The recent conference between Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and Premier Churchill 
sheds no definite light on the subject, 
yet it is difficult to read the eight-point 
agreement, the President’s press confer- 
ence quoting the Lincoln statement, the 
Churchill speech, and the President’s 
message to Congress and escape the con- 
clusion that there is a definite expecta- 
tion on the part of the President and at 
least a tacit understanding between the 
President and Churchill that our country 
will fight as one of the Allies before the 
desires, wishes, and determinations ex- 
pressed in the eight-point statement of 
policy are accomplished. Why should 
there be any misunderstanding? For 
months and months some of us have been 
calling upon the President to talk 
straight from the shoulder, to take the 
people into his confidence, to use direct 
language that the people can understand 
and that was not susceptible of so many 
interpretations. The President knows 
how to use such language. Why does he 
not give us an example? 

This matter was called to my attention 
this morning when I read an editorial 
from the Jackson (Mich.) Citizen Pa- 
triot, and pursuant to the permission 
given to me to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I include that editorial, which is 
as follows: 

[From the Jackson (Mich.) Citizen Patriot] 
THE SOURCE OF CONFUSION 

Saturday, while traveling to Washington on 
his special train, fresh from his sea voyage, 
the President said no to the direct ques- 
tion, “Are we any closer to entering the war?” 
That was a proper question and one to which 
the people could expect an honest answer 
after serious consideration of all the facts. 
The President said no. 

Then on Wednesday at his press conference 
the President went to some length to quote 
from statements made by Abraham Lincoln 
in the most serious and dark days of the War 
between the States and said they applied to 
our situation today. 

“I have no word of encouragement to give,” 
President Roosevelt quoted his predecessor in 
Cffice. “The military situation is far from 
bright; and the country knows it as well as 
Ido. The fact is that the people have not 
yet made up their minds that we are at war 
with the South. They have not buckled 
down to the determination to fight this war 
through; for they have got the idea into their 
heads that we are going to get out of this fix 
by strategy. That’s the word—strategy. 
General McClellan thinks he is going to whip 
the rebels by strategy, and the Army has got 
the same notion. They have no idea that the 
war is to be carried on and put through by 
hard, tough fighting; that it will hurt some- 
body; and no headway is going to be made 
while this delusion lasts.” 

Last Sunday morning the Citizen Patriot 
top headline across page 1 read, “ ‘Nation 
No Nearer Var’—Roosevelt.” On Wednesday 
morning the Detroit Free Press headline across 
page 1 read; “F. D. R. Indicates United States 
Must Fight to Win War.” Both headlines 
reflected accurately the President’s position 


in the news at that moment. 
in direct contradiction. 

Here are two statements from the White 
House in less than a week pointing in differ- 
“ent directions. When we include the fre- 
quently made promise that no American sol- 
dier will be sent abroad to fight on foreign 
soil, there is no wonder that the public mind 
is confused, or, as was said, under “delusion.” 

There is both confusion and perhaps delu- 
sion, but that condition stems from the fail- 
ure of the head of the Government to be 
frank and consistent in his statements and 
his unwillingness to take Congress and the 
American public into his full confidence. 
One day he says we are no nearer to actual 
war than before, and another he deplores the 
fact that the American public has not yet 
made up its mind to fight and get hurt. 
Thursday's statement to Congress contributed 
nothing to clarification of the situation. 

Is there any wonder that confusion of pub- 
lic mind continues to grow? The White 
House is the chief source of confusion. 


Yet they are 


Flood Control of Cherry Creek, Colo., for 
the Protection of Denver and Adjacent 
Territory 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. LAWRENCE LEWIS 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 28, 1941 


Mr. LEWIS. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
most meritorious projects in the flood- 
contro] authorization bill recently ap- 
proved by the President—Public, No. 228, 
Seventy-seventh Congress, approved Au- 
gust 18, 1941, being an enactment of 
H. R. 4911—is the project for flood con- 
trol of Cherry Creek in Colorado for the 
protection of the city of Denver and 
nearby agricultural developments. In- 
deed, the Engineer Corps of the Army, 
after several years of careful study, be- 
lieves this Cherry Creek project to be “of 
major importance” and “one of the most 
important” authorized in the recent act. 
When completely constructed in accord- 
ance with the plan set forth in the re- 
port of the Army engineers—House Docu- 
ment No. 426, Seventy-sixth Congress, 
first session—this project will protect 
from an ever-imminent major tragedy 
not only Denver, a city of 322,412, and its 
contiguous suburbs, with a population of 
about 62,000 more, but also the nearby 
agricultural developments. Although the 
entire comprehensive plan as set forth in 
the report of the Engineer Corps is ex- 
pressly approved in the recently enacted 
statute, an immediate appropriation of 
only $3,000,000, out of the estimated total 
cost of $10,500,000, is presently author- 
ized. 

The item concerning the Cherry Creek 
project is printed at page 10 of the 
statute, Public Law No. 228, Seventy- 
seventh Congress, under the subheading 
“Missouri River Basin.” It is as follows: 

The comprehensive plan for the improve- 
ment of Cherry Creek and tributaries, Colo- 
rado, for flood control and other purposes in 
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accordance with the recommendations of the 
Chief of Engineers in House Document No. 
426, Seventy-sixth Congress, first session, is 
approved, and there is hereby authorized 
$3,000,000 for the initiation and partial ac- 
complishment of the project. 


During the debate on June 20, 1941, 
when the bill recently enacted was be- 
fore the House for consideration, I made 
some remarks in which I included some 
extracts from the favorable report by the 
Corps of Engineers on the Cherry Creek 
project, House Document No. 426, Sev- 
enty-sixth Congress, first session. These 
remarks are printed at pages 5441-5443 
. the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp for June 20, 
1941. 

The statement in the unanimous re- 
port by the Committee on Flood Control 
of the House of Representatives—Report 
No. 759, Seventy-seventh Congress, first 
session—filed June 9, 1941, is as follows: 

CHERRY CREEK AND TRIBUTARIES, COLORADO 

(H. Doc. No. 426, 76th Cong., Ist sess.) 


The possibility of a major flood on Cherry 
Creek threatens the city of Denver, Colo., with 
@ major catastrophe. Cherry Creek rises in 
El Paso County, Colo., flows northerly to join 
the South Platte River in Denver. The to- 
pography of Cherry Creek Basin is such as to 
cause large floods of great intensity which 
may descend on Denver with little warning. 
For the lower 5% miles of its course, Cherry 
Creek flows through industrial and residential 
sections of the city. The great flows which 
would result from major floods on Cherry 
Creek would submerge a large part of the 
central portion of Denver, including impor- 
tant business districts, railroad yards, indus- 
trial establishments, and extensive residential 
areas. Denver is the most important indus- 
trial center between the Missouri River and 
the Pacific coast, and any disruption of the 
normal activities of that city would be detri- 
mental to the whole country. The need for 
flood control on Cherry Creek has been inves- 
tigated by the Chief of Engineers in accord- 
ance with the Flood Control Act of 1937, and 
a report has been submitted to Congress. 

The plan of protection recommended by the 
Chief of Engineers provides for the construc- 
tion of two reservoirs on Cherry Creek at the 
Cherry Creek No. 1 site and at the Castlewood 
site, both above Denver, at an estimated cost 
to the United States of $10,500,000. 

Construction of the recommended project 
would protect Denver against any flood rea- 
sonably to be expected and would eliminate 
practically all further damages from Cherry 
Creek floods in the agricultural valley above 
that city. In addition, water for irrigation is 
to be stored in the Castlewood Reservoir. 
Unquestionably the benefits of the improve- 
ment would greatly exceed its cost. The 
Flood Control Committee reaffirms its pre- 
vious recommendation that the plan recom- 
mended by the Chief of Engineers should be 
approved by Congress, and because of the 
need for the contemplated flood protection 
at Denver $3,000,000 should be authorized at 
this time to provide for the construction of 
the Castlewood Reservoir and the completion 
of the detailed plans and other necessary 
preliminary work for the Cherry Creek Reser- 
voir No. 1, 


Provision for this Cherry Creek proj- 
ect, in the same form as in the recently 
enacted statute, was also embodied in 
the flood-control bill favorably reported 
to the House last year during the Sev- 
enty-sixth Congress, House bill 9640. Be- 
cause of the preoccupation of the House 
with other matters, this bill was never 
considered on the floor of the House be- 
fore the expiration of the Seventy-sixth 








Congress. Consequently, H. R. 9640 died 
last January with all other bills which 
had been introduced in the Seventy-sixth 
Congress, and which had not been en- 
acted into law. In unanimously and fa- 
vorably reporting last year’s bill the Com- 
mittee on Flood Control of the House 
made the following statement, at pages 
23-24, Report No. 2103, Seventy-sixth 
Congress, third session, filed May 7, 1940: 
CHERRY CREEK AND TRIBUTARIES, COLORADO 
(H. Doc. No. 426, 76th Cong., 1st sess.) 


Cherry Creek rises in El Paso County, Colo., 
and flows north to join the South Platte 
River in the city of Denver. The valley of 
Cherry Creek for over 20 miles above Denver 
is a rich farming area and for its lower 5.5 
miles Cherry Creek flows through the resi- 
dential and industrial sections of the city. 
The need for flood control on Cherry Creek 
has been investigated by the Chief of Engi- 
neers in accordance with the Flood Control 
Act of 1937, and his report has been trans- 
mitted to Congress. This report indicates 
that the Cherry Creek Valley lies in a cloud- 
burst zone and has suffered damaging floods 
since its earliest settlement. Major floods 
of Cherry Creek have caused extensive dam- 
ages at Denver and the flood of 1933 de- 
stroyed the old Castlewood irrigation dam 
above the city. It has been estimated that 
the maximum probable flood on Cherry Creek 
would cause damages in Denver of from forty 
to fifty million dollars, and might cause large 
loss of life. 

The plan of protection recommended by 
the Chief of Engineers provides for construc- 
tion of two reservoirs on Cherry Creek, at the 
Cherry Creek No. 1 and Castlewood sites above 
Denver, at an estimated cost to the United 
States of $10,500,000. 

The recommended reservoirs would pro- 
tect the city of Denver against any flood rea- 
sonably to be anticipated and would largely 
eliminate flood damage in the valley above 
the city. In addition, it is proposed to re- 
serve water for irrigation in the proposed 
Castlewood Reservoir. The benefits of the 
improvement would be greatly in excess of its 
cost. The Flood Control Committee there- 
fore believes that the project merits approval 
by Congress and that it is of such an urgent 
nature that $3,000,000 should be authorized 
at this time so that the necessary lands can 
be secured and detailed plans can be initiated 
as soon as funds are appropriated by Congress. 


At the outset of the hearings held this 
year before the House Committee on 
Flood Control, it was decided in the in- 
terest of saving time and money, not to 
repeat the exhaustive hearings on proj- 
ects which had been carefully considered 
and unanimously and favorably reported 
in 1940 and embodied in last year’s bill, 
House bill $640, Seventy-sixth Congress. 
Accordingly no hearings were had in 1941 
on the Cherry Creek project; but on 
March 18, 1940, at the oper.ing of the 
hearings during the Seventy-sixth Con- 
gress on H. R. 9640, page 11, Maj. Gen. 
Julian L. Schley, Chief of Engineers, 
United States Army, made the following 
statement concerning floods in so-called 
flash streams in the West and the neces- 
sity for flood control of Cherry Creek 
for the protection of Denver: 

General Scuury. Those are in the semiarid 
sections, where the river channels have very 
small capacities and where the rains come like 
cloudbursts. As the cities grow larger and 
become more important, the destruction by 
these cloudbursts is very much greater. 

The CHamman (Mr. WHITTINGTON of Mis- 
sissippi), You have also submitted a report 
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and recommendation for the protection of 
the city of Denver, Colo., have you not? 

General ScHLEY. That is right 

The CHamRMAN, That is a rather populous 
area? 

General Scurry. The possibilities of danger 
there are very great. It has been simply.a 
matter of great luck that Denver has nut had 
a great catastrophe since it has been a large 
city. The floods, according to the historic 
record, have not been anything like as great 
as they might be. 


On April 4, 1940, extensive hearings 
were held by the Flood Control Committee 
of the House of Representatives on the 
Cherry Creek project, 1940 hearings, 
pages 5$1-607, 624-625, portions of which 
I quote as follows: 


CHERRY CREEK PROJECT, DENVER 


The committee met, pursuant to adjourn- 
ment at 10:30 a. m., Hon. Witt M. Wurrrine- 
Ton (chairman) presiding. 

The CHamman. The committee will be in 
order, please. 

Gentlemen, we have under consideration 
the projects in Colorado and western areas 
for today, and we have with us as witnesses 
representatives from the Army engineers, and 
others interested in those projects. 

The first project we have under considera- 
tion is a report published as Document No. 
426, Seventy-sixth Congress, First Session, 
Cherry Creek and its tributaries in Colorado. 
Mr. Lewis, of Colorado, is author of the bill 
and he has furnished me the name of Mr. 
McQuaid. 

Mr. Lewis, of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, Mr. 
Dan J. McQuaid, an eminent engineer of 
Denver, Colo., is recuperating from an acci- 
dent and is unable to be present. I greatly 
regret his absence. However, his statement 
would really be cumulative of that which will 
be made by the Army engineers of the situa- 
tion which I wish very briefly to outline, and 
of the facts set forth in the favorable report 
of the Corps of Engineers, which is printed 
as House Document No. 426, Seventy-sixth 
Congress. 

The CHarrMan. We will identify the project 
first. 


STATEMENT OF COL. CLARENCE L. STURDEVANT, 
DIVISION ENGINEER, MISSOURI RIVER DIVISION 


The CHatmrRMAN. Colonel Sturdevant, you 
are the engineer in charge of the division in 
which Denver is located? 

Colonel SrTuxpDEvANT. Yes; 
River division. 

The CHarrman. In which Denver, Colo., is 
located? 

Cotonel STURDEVANT. Yes. 

The Cuatrman. And did you submit the 
report on this project for your division? 

Colcnel StrurpEvant. The district engineer 
ix. Omaha prepared the basic report and I 
submitted a recommendation on his report. 

The CHatrmMan. I would like for you to tell 
the committee generally what this project 
consists of. 

Colonel Sturvevant. Cherry Creek is a trib- 
utary of the South Platte River which flows 
through the city of Denver, Colo. 

The CHarrMaNn. Here is a map if you wish 
to use it to indicate the locations. 

Colonel SturpDEVANT. The map showing the 
drainage area is back of you. The shape of 
that drainage area is leaf like. 

The CHairnMAN. What are the dimensions? 

Colonel StrurpEvant. The total length is 
about 57 miles and the average width is ap- 
proximately 15 miles. 

The total drainage area is 416 square miles. 

The CHAIRMAN. May I interrupt you with 
a question? This Cherry Creek has its source 
where with respect to the city of Denver? 

Colonel Strurpevant. About 57 miles south 
of Denver. 

The CuHatrman. And flows north? 


the Missouri 
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Colonel SturpEvaNtT. Flows north into the 
city of Denver and right at this point [in- 
dicating] the creek joins with South Platte 
River. 

The CHatrman. And the creek takes its 
source down here [indicating]? 

Colonel STURDEVANT. Yes. 

The CHamman. And fiows north. 

Colonel Srurpevant. Goes right through 
the middle of Denver. 

The Cuamrman. And the Platte River flows 
through Denver also? 

Colonel SturpEvant. Yes. 

The Cuamrman. Now, along what cities does 
that pass in that valley? 

Colonel StrurpEvanT. There are no cities, 
There are one or two small towns of about 
200 population, one of which is somewhat 
subject to flood and one of the small towns 
is not subject to flood. 

The CHAIRMAN. Now, this creek passes 
through the city of Denver? 

Colonel SrurpEevanT. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. What is the population of 
Denver? 

Colonel StugpEVvANT. About 290,000, accord- 
ing to the 1939 census. 

Notre.—According to the final figures on 
the 1940 census, the population of Denver, 
not including contiguous and adjacent sub- 
urbs, was 322,412. 

The CuHatrman. Cherry Creek passes around 
the city? 

Colonel Srurpevant. Right through the 
city. 

The CHatrMan. What is the normal dis- 
charge of that creek in Denver? 

Colonel SturpEvAntT. Ji has a very small, 
ordinary discharge. It is a very flashy stream, 
and is just a small creck at times, but the 
area is subject to very violent cloudburst 
storms, The peak discharge of record at 
Denver is 20,000 cubic feet per second. 

The CHarrman. That is up in the moun- 
tains? 

Colonel SturpEvant. The foothalls of the 
Rocky Mountains. The elevation here [in- 
dicating] is about 7,700 feet above sea level, 
and the city of Denver is approximately 5,200 
feet elevation, so there is a drop of about 
2,500 feet in that 57 miles, and of course 
there are some tributaries; it has several 
tributaries. 

The CHamrman. What is the flood problem 
in Denver and the vicinity of Denver? 

Colonel SrurpEvANT. The problem is that 
the watershed of Cherry Creek is located in 
an area subject to frequent storms of cloud- 
burst intensity, giving the stream a long 
record of damaging overflow in the city of 
Denver. 

The most damaging flood of record was in 
1933, and did a great deal of damage to the 
city of Denver. On the map just behind you, 
Mr. Chairman, is shown in blue the area in 
the city of Denver inundated by the 1933 
flood. That flood did physical damage of 
something over a million dollars. 

Just to illustrate the danger, will you look 
at the small map on the wall [indicating]? 
There is, we think, a possibility—a very strong 
possibility—of a flood much more severe than 
any flood they have ever had in the past. 
That is illustrated by this chart here, which 
shows the area in blue where they had an 
actual rainfall of from 5 to 15 inches in a 
period of 8 hours, and if that particular flood 
had been moved over to where the red plot is 
shown it would have covered—almost fully 
covered—the drainage of Cherry Creek and 
would have produced a flood some 10 to 14 
times greater than any flood of record. 

So we feel that there is quite a dangerous 
situation in view of what could happen to the 
city of Denver. 

We have proposed to protect the city by 
means of two detention reservoirs. One of 
them is located about here [indicating] in 
the middle of the drainage area at the site 
of a previous dam that failed during the 1933 
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flood, and another up here 634 miles above the 
city limits of Denver [indicating on map]. 

The CHatmrmMan. What is the estimated cost 
of that project? 

Colonel Srurpevant. Ten million five hun- 
dred thousand dollars. 

The CHAamMAN. And what sort of reservoir 
will it be—earthen or concrete? 

Colonel Srurpevanr. They are earth-filled 
dams—both of them. The upper dam we call 
the Castlewood Reservoir, which has a height 
of 212 feet and will store 42,500 acre-feet of 
water. The lower dam has a height of 104 
feet and is to store 69,000 acre-feet of water. 

The CHAmMAN. The largest will store how 
much, please? 

Colonel SrurpEvant. Sixty-nine thousand 
acre-feet of water. 

The Cuarrman. What is the estimated cost 
of the dam in the larger reservoir, and will 
you give the name of that reservoir for the 
record again? 

Colonel SrurRDEVANT. The upper one is the 
Castlewood, and the lower one is designated 
in the report as Cherry Creek No. 1. 

The Cuamrman. What is the largest one to 
cost—the estimated cost? 

Colonel Srurpevant. The upper one, $2,- 
800,000; and the lower one, $8,200,000. 

The CHAIRMAN. What is the cost of the 
rights-of-way in the upper one—the Castle- 
wood Reservoir? 

Colonel SturpDEVANT. The cost of lands, 
damages, and rights-of-way is estimated to 
be about $45,000. 

The CHamman. What is the character of 
lands that are required at the reservoir site? 

Colonel SrurpEvANT. They are farm lands. 

The CuHatmrMAN. Are there any highways or 
railroads to be removed in the valley to be 
covered by the projects? 

Colonel StrurDEVANT. There are no railroads 
or major highways to be relocated. However, 
above the upper dam site there is about 
1 mile of county road that will have to be 
relocated and a few county roads above the 
lower site. 

The CHamrman. And that reservoir has a 
storage capacity of about 43,000 acre-feet? 

Colonel SrurpEvaNT. The upper one has a 
capacity of about 43,000 acre-feet. 

The CHatrMan. And the lower one, Cherry 
Creek No. 1, has how much? 

Colonel SturpevantT. About 69,000. 

The Cuairman. And yet it is going to cost 
four times as much as the one that has 
43,000 capacity? 

Colonel SturpEvant. That is right. 

The Cuatmrman. Why the difference in cost? 

Colonel SturpevANT. Due to the conditions 
at the site. We have a much better site for 
the upper dam, as the location is in a canyon. 
The lower dam is necessarily very wide across 
the valley and is really not a very good dam 
site, but it is the best we can find. 

The CHarrMAN. The water that is to be ac- 
cumulated in the lower reservoir has got to 
pass the Castlewo.d Reservoir? 

Colonel SturpEevanT. Not entirely. 

The CHAIRMAN. In other words, there are 
tributaries? 

Colonel SrurpEVANT. Yes; there are many 
tributaries. 

The CHAIRMAN. I am talking about the two 
dams in between the two reservoirs. What is 
the distance from the one to the other? 

Colonel SturpEvVANT. About 24 miles. 

The CHAIRMAN. Twenty-four miles. - Now, 
will the Castlewood Reservoir accumulate the 
water which comes down above that reser- 
voir? 

Colonel STURDEVANT. Yes. 

The CHamRMAN. And the reservoir at Cherry 
Creek No. 1 accumulates largely the water 
which empties into the creek between the 
Castlewood Reservoir and the lower reser- 
voir? 

Colonel Srurpevant. Yes; largely. Of 
course, it also receives the regulated flow from 
the upper reservoir as well. 


The Cuamman. Are there any power devel- 
opments to be installed at either of these 
reservoirs? 

Colonel Sturpevant. None is contemplated. 

The CHamman. Any penstocks to be in- 
stalled? 

Colonel Srurpevanr. No. 

The Cuatrman. Is it open, or what is the 
provision made for the ordinary flow of the 
water in here between the two reservoirs? 

Colonel Srunprvant. The maximum regu- 
lated flow from the upper reservoir will be 
2,500 second-feet and from the lower one 
about 7,500 second-feet. 

The CHamman. Is that continuous at both 
reservoirs? 

Colonel STURDEVANT. Yes. * 

The CHamman. They are left open? 

Colonel Strurpevant. They are left open, 

The Cuamman. Are there any highways or 
railways or towns above the lower reservoir? 

Colonel SturDEVANT. No railroads or major 
highways will have to be relocated. Some 
county roads and a small community of a few 
houses (Melvin) will have to be relocated. 

The CHairMAN. What is the estimated cost 
of the lands and the damages for Cherry 
Creek No. 1? 

Colonel SrurpEvantT. The estimated cost of 
lands, damages, and rights-of-way is approxi- 
mately $150,000. 

The CuatrMan. In the report here you show 
the total estimated cost of both these reser- 
voirs up around $10,500,000? 

Colonel Strurpevant. Yes. 

The CHatrman. Now, how far is it from 
the city of Denver to the mouth of Cherry 
Creek? 

Colonel Strurpevant. The mouth of the 
creek is in Denver. 

The Cuatrman. That is what I wanted to 
find out. How far is it from Denver to the 
mouth? 

Colonel SturDEVANT. It flows into the Platte 
River in Denver. 

The Cuatrman. And what happens to the 
Platte River from there? 

Colonel Strurpevant. It flows east into Ne- 
braska. 

The Cuatrman. Is there any flood problem 
by reason of the Platte River flowing through 
the city of Denver? 

Colonel STURDEVANT. No; 
problem on the Platte itself. 

The CHatrman. Has there ever been any 
danger to the city or community from that 
river? 

Colonel SturpEvant. From the Platte? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

Colonel STURDEVANT. No. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does it go through as much 
of the city as Cherry Creek? 

Colonel SturpEevant. I think more, but it 
does not have the flood problem. 

The CHAIRMAN. Very well. About where 
does Cherry Creek empty into Platte River 
with respect to the city of Denver? 

Colonel SrurpEvANT. Very close to the 
center of the business section. On the map 
you will see that it is near the railroad sta- 
tion. 

The CHairMAN. But the flood problem ts 
largely from Cherry Creek and not the Platte? 

Colonel SturpEvANT. Yes. There is no 
record of a serious fiood at the same time as 
a flood in the creek, nor of a serious flood 
caused by the Platte alone. 

The CHAIRMAN. What local protective works 
have been constructed along the Platte River 
or along Cherry Creek? 

Colonel SturDEVANT. The entire length of 
Cherry Creek within the city limits has been 
improved by the city; that is, the banks have 
been smoothed up and concreted so that it 
has a carrying capacity now of about 10,000 
second-feet. 

In addition to that the local interests have 
built a dam about 5% miles above the city, 
called the Kenwood Dam. That is a deten- 
tion reservoir which limits the flow to about 


no great flood 
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7,500 cubic feet per second and it is satis- 
factory for the protection against such floods 
as have occurred in the past, but it is 
obvious that Denver should have a much 
larger degree of flood protection. If Kenwocd 
Dam should be overtorped and destroyed, 
the resulting to Denver would be 
greater than if the dam had not existed. 

The Cuaimrman. Where is that located with 
respect to Cherry Creek Reservoir No. 1 and 
Castlewood Reservoir? 

Colonel SturpEvanT. The Kenwood Dam is 
right on Cherry Creek just about a mile and 
a quarter below No. 1, and Castlewood is here 
[indicating] . 

The CHAIRMAN. About 20 miles above? 

Colonel SturpEvanT. Twenty-four miles. 

The Cuatmrman. What is the capacity of the 
Kenwood Reservoir? 

Colonel SturpevanT. The original capacity 
was-about 10,000 acre-feet at spillway-crest 
elevation. Of course, this capacity has been 
decreased somewhat by sedimentation. 

The CuarirmaNn. Is that reservoir still being 
maintained? 

Colonel STuRDEVANT. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. When was it constructed? 

Colonel SturpEvantT. Shortly after the flood 
of 1933. 

The CHainman, And when were the im- 
proved channels and bank facilities con- 
structed? 

Colonel SturprvanT. I think they have 
largely been constructed since that time also. 

The CHaIRMAN. Prior to the year 1933 what 
local protective works have been constructed 
in the city of Denver and about the city of 
Denver for protection by the local interests? 

Colonel SturpEvant, I cannot answer that. 

The CHarrman. Are there levees in the 
city? 

Colonel SturpEvantT. Yes; they have not 
only done bank-protective work but have 
built levees. I cannot say how much. 

The CuHatrman. What is the existing valua- 
tion of the property that will be protected 
by these two dams you referred to? 

Colonel SturpEvantT. About. $23,000,000 in 
the city of Denver. 

The CHamrman. Any other property to he 
protected? 

Colonel StTurpEvANT. Of course, they will 
protect the whole valley, but there will not 
be a great deal of property involved com- 
pared to that in Denver. 

The CHarrMAN. And how far is it from the 
city; when you say the valley, you mean 
from the city of Denver to the first reservoir? 

Colonel SturDEVANT. Yes; and in between 
the two reservoirs. Between the two res- 
ervoirs property would be protected. Farm 
lands and ranches would be protected, and 
that amounts to something, but protection 
of Denver is the main purpose of the res- 
ervoirs. 

The CHatRMAN. What local protection works 
have the farm landowners ever constructed 
for their own protection? 

Colonel SturRDEVANT. None so far as I know. 

The CHairMaNn. I see. Now, the river flows 
through the city 5 or 6 miles? 

Colonel STURDEVANT. Yes. 

The CHatrmMan. This creek, I mean? 

Colonel SrurpEvant. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Five or six miles? 

Colonel StrurgpvanT. Yes. 

The CHairMAN. Outside the city limits how 
far is it to Cherry Creek Reservoir No. 1? 

Colonel SturpEvanT. Six and three-quarter 
miles. 

The CuarrMan. Any questions, Mr. Curtis? 

Mr. Curtis. Yes. During what months of 
the year are there heavy rains in the Cherry 
Creek Basin? 

Colonel SturDEVANT. The big floods usually 
come in May, June, and July. 

Mr. Curtis. What do you propose to do 
with the water in the reservoir; will it be held 
and released immediately when the flood 
danger is passed? 








Colonel Srurpevant. At the upper reservoir 
a small amount will be held, about 8,000 acre- 
feet out of 43,000 feet will be held there for 
such other ‘uses as may be desired, possibly 
irrigation or any other purpose. But the 
remainder of any floodwater caught would 
be released immediately, as fast as it could 
safely be done. At the Cherry Creek No. 1, 
water would be held no longer than necessary. 

Mr. CurTis. That is the one closest to town? 

Colonel SturDEVANT. That is the one closest 
to Denver. 

Mr. Curtis. And you say about 8,000 acre- 
feet will be held at the upper one? 

Colonel SturpevaNnT. Will be held at the 
upper site; yes. 

Mr. Curtis. What effect will that have upon 
the water released into the Platte Basin that 
flows on through Colorado into Nebraska for 
irrigation; will it affect the amount of water? 

Colonel SturpEvantT. Not very appreciably; 
no. The capacity of those reservoirs is very 
small, and even if filled by flood they will be 
emptied in a very few days. They will not 
greatly change any low-water stage in the 
lower Platte region. 

Mr. Curtis. It will not interfere with water 
they are getting for irrigation in that section? 

Colonel STURDEVANT. No. 

Mr. Curtis. How much land could be irri- 
gated by this 8,000 acre-feet? 

Colonel Sturpevant. About 4,300 acres. 

Mr. Curtis. That is all. 

The CHAIRMAN. Was there a reservoir for- 
merly at Castlewood? 

Colonel STURDEVANT. Yes. 

The CHamman. About when was that de- 
stroyed? 

Colonel SturpEvantT. It was destroyed in 
the 1933 flood. 

The CHamrMAN. Who constructed it? 

Colonel SturpEvaNT. A private irrigation 
company. 

The CHairMAN. It was built by some pri- 
vate irrigation company? 

Colonel STURDEVANT. Yes. 

The Cuairman. At the same location where 
the present Castlewood Reservoir is to be 
located? 

Colonel STURDEVANT. Yes. 

The CHarrMaNn. Does the private irrigation 
company still own the reservoir site? 

Colonel SturRDEVANT. It is my impression 
they have abandoned it. 

The CHAIRMAN. It has been abandoned? 

Colonel STURDEVANT. Yes; I have been so 
informed. 

The CHaIRMAN. Was any flood protection 
afforded by that reservoir? 

Colonel SturpEVANT. Yes; but evidently it 
was too small for flood protection, as indi- 
cated by the fact it was overtopped and 
destroyed. 

The CHAIRMAN. We are very glad to have 
had your statement. 


STATEMENT OF HON, LAWRENCE LEWIS, A REPRE- 
SENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF 
COLORADO 


Mr. Lewis of Colorado. Mr. Chairman and 
gentlemen of the committee, at the outset I 
wish to say that the entire Colorado delega- 
tion is interested in this project. All would 
be here this morning to evidence their inter- 
est were it not that they are obliged to 
attend meetings of other committees. 

The CHairMAN. They will have opportunity 
to appear along with other Members of Con- 
gress next Tuesday. 

Mr. Lewis of Colorado. Yes; I do not know 
that they will all be able to come even then. 

Congressman CUMMINGS was here a few 
minutes ago, but he had another committee 
meeting and was obliged to leave. 


Congressman Epwarp T. Taytor, the be- 


loved dean of our delegation, also asked me j 


to say to you and to your committee that he 
should like to be here. As you know, he has 
not been well, but he asked me to express to 
you, Mr. Chairman, and to this committee 
his very great interest in this project for the 
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flood control of Cherry Creek for the protec- 
tion of Denver, the capital city of Colorado. 

Senators Apams and JoHNson of Colorado 
sent word to me that they are obliged to 
attend Senate committee meetings; but they 
charged me to say that they also are deepl 
interested in this project. , 

You referred at the outset to the fact that 
I had expected to have here as a witness 
Mr. Dan J. McQuaid, the engineer and execu- 
tive secretary for the Denver Flood Control 
Association, which is an informal organiza- 
tion of prominent businessmen of Denver. 
But Mr. McQuaid has been detained in Denver 
by illness. 

Judge Clifford H. Stone, director of the 
Colorado Water Conservation Board, and Mr. 
J. M. Dille, also of that board, are here to 
manifest their interest in this project. But 
they tell me that, in order to save the time 
of this committee, they do not care to make 
any statement, but wish to have the record 
show their presence and that they favor the 
project. 

Mr. William P. Redding, a representative of 
the Denver Chamber of Commerce, also ex- 
pected to be here, but he was obliged to be 
in New York City today. He has, however, 
sent me a letter in which he asks me to say 
that the Denver Chamber of Commerce wishes 
to go on record as earnestly requesting your 
committee to give most serious consideration 
to the Cherry Creek flood-control project for 
the protection of Denver. I have also received 
letters from public officials, various organiza- 
tions, prominent businessmen, and other citi- 
zens strongly urging the approval of this 
project. 

However, I believe your committee is more 
interested in the technical cide of this proj- 
ect, as set out in the Army engineers’ report, 
and in the statement by Colonel Sturdevant. 

Pirst of all, I wish to cover one or two 
points. In the basin of Cherry Creek, up- 
stream from Denver, are a few small towns 
and other settlements—for example, Frank- 
town, Parker, Melvin, and Sullivan. Of these 
comparatively small places, Parker, with a 
population of 200, would suffer the most— 
including some loss of life—from a major 
ficod. But, except at Parker, most of the loss 
from a major fiood upstream from Denver 
would be to the farms and ranches—to the 
agricultural and grazing interests in the 
Cherry Creek Valley to the south of Denver, 
and to the highways, including bridges. 

As Colonel Sturdevant has said, this stream 
rises 57 miles south of Denver, and, on reach- 
ing the city, it flows between two tree-lined 
boulevards, first through one of the finest 
residential districts, known as the Country 
Ciub district, then through the business, 
wholesale, and industrial districts, and 
through the railroad yards to its confluence 
with the South Platte. 

There is a drop of 2,500 feet in the 57 
miles from the source of Cherry Creek to the 
point where it empties into the South Platte 
River in the heart of the city. As shown by 
that long topographic map [indicating map], 
the entire drainage area of Cherry Creek is 
about 57 miles long and only about 15 miles 
wide. The total area of the watershed is about 
416 square miles. The main channel ts lo- 
cated in about the middle of the watershed 
and extends slightly northwest downstream. 
The main channel is fed by almost innumer- 
able ‘ributaries, which are all very steep and 
comparatively short. Ordinarily they are 
mere dry gulches. 

The site of the new Castlewood Dam rec- 
ommended by the Army engineers is about 
200 feet downstream from the site of the old 
Castlewood Dam, which failed during the 
flood of August 2-3, 1933. This new dam site 
is about 4 miles south of Franktown and 
about 27 miles south of the corporate limits 
of Denver. 

When reference is made to a flood which 
threatens the safety of a city, doubtless there 
comes to the minds of most Members of Con- 
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gress a picture of the comparatively slowly 
rising waters of a great river swollen by melt- 
ing snows or by heavy rains at the head- 
waters. Of the approach of such a fiood there 
is usually a period of a day or two or several 
days—sometimes as much as 10 days or 2 
weeks—within which the menaced city can 
make preparations to safeguard life and prop- 
erty before the arrival of the crest of the 
flood. During such interval, emergency dikes 
or levees can be erected to supplement per- 
manent §food-control works and inhabitants 
can be warned to get out of the lowlands. 
Denver’s “Sleeping Tiger” 

In Colorado and elsewhere in the so-calied 
semiarid regions of the West, cities are 
menaced by floods with entirely different 
characteristics, by floods from insignificant- 
looking “flash streams,” floods which come 
almost with the suddenness and lack of 
warning of a stroke of lightning and 
which, after wreaking terrible damage, quick- 
ly subside. Although such floods rarely last 
more than 24 hours, nevertheless, because of 
their sudden incidence and the lack of time 
to make emergency preparations against their 
attack, they are more disastrous to the city 
so inundated than are floods in the great 
rivers. The only sure safeguard for a city so 
menaced is the provision of permanent works 
adequate to control any flood which is tikely 
to occur. 

Such is the type of flood which, every year, 
from the last of April until the first of Octo- 
ber, is an hourly menace to Denver, from the 
usually insignificant appearing and seemingly 
harmless stream known as Cherry Creek. 

Since Denver was first settled, flocds from 
this stream have, in the aggregate, caused 
the loss of millions of dollars of property and 
about 100 lives. So treecherous is Cherry 
Creek and so dangerous when aroused that 
I have often referred to it as “Denver's sleep- 
ing tiger.” 

Denver is a comparatively young city. It 
is only 82 years old. It was founded in 1858 
when some gold seekers from Georgia who 
had been to California looking for gold found 
a few Indians who were camped near the 
confluence of Cherry Creek and the South 
Platte River in what is now the heart of Den- 
ver. That was the first group of white men 
that had come in there, except a few trap- 
pers and a few explorers who had gone 
through the country some years before. 

These Georgians panned for gold in Cherry 
Creek. They found “color” of gold in the 
stream and they followed it down to the 
South Platte on to Clear Creek, which is an- 
other tributary of the South Platte, and then 
up Clear Creek, where later were discovered 
lode deposits in place. These discoveries 
started the so-called “Pike’s Peak or bust” 
gold rush in 1859 and 18€0. It was so called 
because the entire region north of the Arkan- 
sas River and east of the Rocky mountains in 
what is now Colorado, was then known as 
“the Pike’s Peak region.” 

Denver was settled as a result cf that gold 
rush. There are men living today, one or 
two of them Members of the Congress of the 
United States, whose span of life is equal to 
the entire age of the city of Denver. 

When the white men first came in there, 
the Indians warned them not to build in the 
Cherry Creek Valley. “No build tepees down 
there. Big flood come some day.” 

The Indians undoubtedly knew from expe- 
rience and tradition of the dangers of which 
they warned the white men. Indeed, the 
topography of the Cherry Creek Valley clearly 
indicates that there have been in the past 
few centuries larger floods than have been 
experienced since Denver was first settled. 

It is perfectly clear that, in all probability 
amounting to a practical certainty, far greater 
floods may be expected in the future than 
have come since the arrival of the white 
men. Eighty-two years is but a moment in 
the life of a stream—a mere “cat nap” in the 
life of “Denver’s sleeping tiger.” 
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Denver has experienced 14 major floods 
from Cherry Creek since the first settlement 
in 1858-59 and several smaller ones. 

Probably the largest fiood was that of May 
19-20, 1864, of which the records are very 
meager, but which did a tremendous amount 
of damage even to the little pioneer village. 
As Colonel Sturdevant has indicated, the 
flood of August 2-3, 1933, covered the por- 
tion of the city which is colored in green on 
this map [indicating map]. That was the 
second largest flood. After this 1933 flood 
there was constructed, at a cost of about 
880,000, the so-called Kenwood Dam, about 
5% miles above the city limits. Cherry Creek 
Dam No. 1—one of the two dams, construc- 
tion of which is recommended by the Corps 
of Engineers—would be about 14% miles up- 
stream from the present Kenwood Dam and 
about 6% miles upstream from the corporate 
limits of Denver. This Cherry Creek Dam 
No. 1 is, in addition to the proposed Castle- 
wood Dam, already mentioned. The Engineer 
Corps of the Army in their report emphasize 
that the construction of both of these dams 
is essential for the protection of Denver from 
a ghastly major catastrophe. 

Mr. Trssott. May I interrupt you? 

Mr. Lewis of Colorado. Yes. 

Mr. Tissotr. What fiood on Cherry Creek 
was it that took away the courthouse and the 
records? 

Mr. Lewis of Colorado. That was the flood 
of 1864. Furthermore, as this map indicates 
curing the flood of 1938. much of the down- 
town area—colored green on the map—was 
covered, and in the basement of the old city 
hall there were a large number of records 
which were damaged or destroyed 

Referring further to this map: This area— 
beyond the area colored green but enciosed 
within the red and black broken lines—is 
above the area inundated by the 1933 flood 
[indicating|. But that entire area within the 
red and black broken lines would be inun- 
dated by the major flood which the Army 
engineers predict is threatened. It is the ad- 
Gitional area to be protected by the two dams 
recommended by the Army engineers in their 
report. 

The South Platte River flows through Den- 
ver as appears on this map. Beginning at a 
point some distance beyond the city limits to 
the south, continuing throughout its entire 
course through the city and for some distance 
downstream beyond the corporate limits to 
the north, the channel of the South Platte 
has been widened, deepened, and the panks 
have been raised and riprapped with stone. 

I am not an engineer, but studies indicate 
that, since these widenings and straighten- 
ings of the river through the city and the 
levee work, there is no danger of flood from 
the South Platte. The greatest menace to 
our city comes from this insignificant and 
harmiess appearing stream called Cherry 
Creek 

The CHAIRMAN. Has other protective work 
been done on Cherry Creek? 

Mr. Lewis of Colorado. It has been walled 
and straightened and the channel has been 
deepened; but, as Colonel Sturdevant indi- 
cated, it is very clear that that work is not 
sufficient to take care of this fluod which is 
apprehended. I dare say there has been 
enough said here about the character of these 
fiash floods to acquaint the members of this 
committee with them. I think the average 
man, and probably the average Member of 
Congress, has in mind floods brought about 
by slowly rising waters of the great rivers. 

The CHAIRMAN. I think we have a pretty 
fair understanding of the situation. 

Mr. Lewis of Colorado. It is much different 
fm our State. They come like a flash of 
lightning. 

The CHAIRMAN. We have heard all about 
them 

Mr. Lewis of Colorado. And there is no 
time to prepare for them or to get out of their 


capacity to take care of any 
probably come. Perhaps 

know why we say this 
and—imminent all the time, every 


Sturdevant has referred to the fact 

area here {indicating on the map] 

marked in blue is the watershed 

Creek. Right adjacent thereto is the water- 
shed of Bijou Creek. The storm of May 30-31, 
1935, covered the entire drainage areas of 
these two creeks. Walls of water, literally 
walls, like waves in the ocean 11 feet high, 
came down Bijou Creek and Kiowa Creek and 
did immense damage. A number of lives were 
lost as a result of that flood. 

Now, I wish to emphasize this point par- 
ticularly: All of the floods in Cherry Creek 
from which Denver has suffered since its 
settlement were caused by storms the in- 
tensity of which prevailed over only a part 
of the entire Cherry Creek watershed or 
drainage area. During the last 82 years, 
there has been no intense rainstorm or cloud- 
burst which has covered at one time the 
entire Cherry Creek drainage area and its 
innumerable tributaries. 

But, as Colonel Sturdevant has pointed 
out, if the storm of May 30-31, 1935, which 
visited the entire drainage areas of Kiowa 
and Bijou Creeks, had moved westward only 
10 or 15 miles and had covered all the drain- 
age area of Cherry Creek, Denver would have 
experienced a flood 14 times as great as any 
that has been experienced since 1858 when 

enver was first settled. 

Ordinarily, the water in Cherry Creek 
amounts to nothing more than an amount 
of water that could be supplied by three or 


four fire hydrants turned into the bed of 


the creek. These floods come with great 
suddenness. They pass off within 24 or 48 
hours. They come with lightning-like sud- 
denness and then this treacherous stream, 
if you may call it such, returns in a short 
time to its normal state of quiescence. 

If I may draw the committee’s attention, 
Mr. Chairman, to this aerial mosaic map over 
here, I can answer some of the questions 
which the chairman was asking. 

This is the boundary of the city limits 
here and this is Cherry Creek. This is the 
South Platte River. [Indicating mosaic map.] 
The confluence is here just in the heart of 
Denver. 

In the heart of the city, damage has been 
suffered from the 14 floods Denver has experi- 
enced. These are the railroads, and in en- 
tering the city limits you come to Cherry 
Creek. This creek goes through a very fine 
residential district—the Denver Country Club 
is there [indicating] and then down on into 
the business and wholesale and industrial 
district and down into the railroad yards. 

This anticipated flood to which I refer—the 
limits of the flood which would occur if a 
major storm moved over 10 or 15 miles and 
covered the entire Cherry Creek watershed— 
the limits of it are indicated by this broken 
red and black line on the map. 

I wish to refer to some of the Government 
buildings which would be flooded. This is 
all a very closely built section, as shown by 
this mosaic map [indicating]. The business 
district and wholesale and industrial district 
is down here, and over here is the city and 
county building, which is a new building, 
costing two or three million dollars. 

The CHarrMAN. Is that above the flood 
area? 

Mr. Lewis of Colorado. No, sir; it is within 
the area of the predicted flood. 
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The Cuamman. This is the flood area here, 
is it? 

Mr. Lewis of Colorado. This green area is 
the area which the 1933 flood covered. 

The CHatmrman. That is your maximum 
flood according to your report? 

Mr, Lewis of Colorado, No. 

The Cuamman. Of record? 

Mr. Lewis of Colorado. Of record; yes. The 
predicted flood would cover the area included 
within the broken red and black line. Here 
is the United States Mint [indicating]. 

just under $4,000,000,000 in gold 
bars is stored in the vaults in this building. 
There is also stored there about a billion and 
a half of silver. A few years ago nearly all 
the gold and silver stored on the Pacific 
coast was, for obvious reasons, moved to 
Denver for storage—far from the seacoast. 
This bullion would not be destroyed by 
water; but if it was covered with silt-laden 
water, the loss in cleaning would be consid- 
erable, because the mere handling of fine 
gold bars always causes considerable loss. 

The CHatrman. All of this area in here is 
where major floods have occurred and the 
red lines indicate where the predicted floods 
will take place? 

Mr. Lewis of Colorado. Yes, sir. 

The CHatrman. And the buildings you 
mention are within the limits of the pre- 
dicted floods? 

Mr. Lewis of Colorado. Yes. And there 
are a great many other important buildings 
within the limits of the predicted flood, in- 
cluding hospitals, streetcar barns, electric 
power and light substations, factories, indus- 
trial and manufacturing buildings, and so 
forth. 

I do wish, however, to call your particular 
attention to the loss of life which would 
come with the predicted flood. We have 
already lost about 100 lives from floods in 
the past and some millions of dollars of 
property damage. But when this predicted 
flood comes, it is the considered opinion of 
the Army engineers, who are not alarmists, 
that “the flood would arrive with little warn- 
ing and velocities would be sufficient to pre- 
vent rescue work. * * * Numbers of peo- 
ple would probably also be trapped in the 
area between Cherry Creek and the South 
Platte, as there would be a heavy flow over 
the divide between the two streams. It is 
quite possible that a loss of several hundred 
lives might occur.” And such a flood is sure 
to come, in my judgment, and, more impor- 
tant, in the judgment of the Army engineers, 
Not this year, we hope and pray, perhaps 
not next, maybe not in the next 5. But we 
may be sure that the “big flood” the Indians 
warned against and that careful meteorologi- 
cal calculations demonstrate continually im- 
pends is coming sooner or later. We have 
no means of protecting ourselves against it 
except by the erection of permanent works. 

Now, in the district here [indicating], if 
I may again call the attention of the chair- 
man and members of the committee to the 
map, there undoubtedly would be an over- 
flow right across this area between Cherry 
Creek and the South Platte River. This area 
is very closely built up with comparatively 
modest residences. If that major flood came 
and went in through here [indicating], it 
would seem inevitable that the loss of life 
would be terrific. 

I emphasize again, there is no time when 
one of these floods comes for the people to 
get out of the inundated area; there is no 
time or chance for warning. It comes like 
a stroke of lightning. It comes in a wall of 
water, literally like a tidal wave in the ccean. 
I was not in Denver during the flood of Au- 
gust 2-3, 1933, but I have been told about it 
by those who watched it from high ground. 
There was a low, rumbling roar, and down 
the creek came a wall of water 10 feet high, 
which, of course, was heightened by the 
failure of the Castlewood Dam. It carried 








Creek is in the cloudburst zone. It 
may reasonably be anticipated that, any 
summer, another storm of intensity 


class catastrophe. As Maj. Gen. J. L. Schley, 
Chief of Engineers, stated in his testimony 
before this committee on March 18, 1940: 

“The possibilities of danger there are very 
great. It has been simply a matter of great 
luck that Denver has not had a great catas- 
trophe since it has been a large city. The 
flocds, according to the historic record, have 
not been anything like as great as they might 
be.” 

The CHAIRMAN. Was there any actual loss 
of life in that flood? 

Mr. Lewis of Colorado. I understand there 
was in the flood of 1933; but I do not have 
the figures at hand and dare not trust my 
recollection. 

The CHarrMan. Prior to 1933, what im- 
provements had the local people made along 
Cherry Creek in the city of Denver? 

Mr. Lewis of Colorado. Prior to 1933 they 
had widened and straightened the channel 
of the creek through the city here [indi- 
cating On map] and lowered the bed of the 
channel and also raised the levees through 
there [indicating]. It cost one or two mil- 
lion dollars, as I recall. 

The CHaIrMAN. Now, what works have been 
built since 1933? 

Mr. Lewis of Colorado. Since that they have 
erected this Kenwood Dam that Colonel 
Sturdevant referred to. The experience of 
the Kiowa flood in 1935, May 30 and 31 of 
1935, has changed the estimates—— 

The CHarrMAN. Did the Federal Govern- 
ment contribute to the cost of the Kenwood 
Dam? 

Mr. Lewis of Colorado. I think the P. W. A.; 
yes, sir; I am quite sure they made some 
sort of a grant. I don’t know how much, or 
it may have been a loan. 

The Cuatrman. Did W. P. A. or any other 
Government organization assist in improving 
these works along the stream here since 
1933? 

Mr. Lewis of Colorado. Up above here [in- 
dicating], above the city limits—the city 
limits are right here [indicating], which does 
not show on this map. They have done some 
levee work there; yes, sir. 

The CHamrmMaNn. Was it work of any con- 
sequence or was it just minor protection? 

Mr. Lewis of Colorado. Well, relative to 
these dams which the engineers have recom- 
mended, they are minor. 

The CHAIRMAN. What would you say the 
various relief agencies, emergency agencies, 
and employment and unemployment agencies 
have spent during the present administra- 
tion on this project? 

Mr. Lewis of Colorado. You mean during 
the Roosevelt administration? 

The CHairMan. That is right. 

Mr. Lewis of Colorado. They have done a 
good deal of W. P. A. work. I can’t tell you 
exactly, but I can procure those figures for 
you. 

The CHAIRMAN. You may insert them in 
your remarks when you revise them. 

Mr. Lewis of Colorado. I would say, and 
this is subject to revision, that the Public 
Works Administration contributed perhaps 
several hundred thousand dollars. Then the 
W. P. A. labor on the levee construction, 
which was carried on by the city engineers, 
has been considerable. But I haven’t that 
definite information here at the moment. 

The CHamrmMaAN. These two reservoirs are 
primarily for flood control? 
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Mr. Lewis of Colorado. They are absolutely 
for flood control. 

The CuHairMan. With all deference, accord- 
ing to the report here, the Castlewood Reser- 
voir is also for irrigation purposes and expects 
an income of something like $11,000 annually. 

Mr. Lewis of Colorado. I might say that the 
two Federal agencies other than the Corps of 
Engineers that have examined this problem, 
namely, the Department of Agriculture and 
the Reclamation Bureau, have agreed with 
the Army engineers as to the character of the 
flood which is coming. For reclamation in 
the Castlewood Reservoir they estimate or 
contemplate about 8,000 acre-feet of stor- 
age. * . * 

The reclamation feature is relatively so un- 
important when compared to the great im- 
portance of the protection of our city against 
this ghastly tragedy which impends that it is 
not worth considering. The total income 
that would be derived from that, as estimated, 
is only about $11,000 a year, and it is doubtful 
as to whether that could be secured. 


+ * * * * 


The CHAIRMAN, If this project is approved 
as reported by the Chief of Engineers will it 
provide for reclamation features? 

Colonel StuRDEVANT. It simply provides for 
the possibility of future development for ir- 
rigation if it is desired, but the estimate here 
includes nothing for irrigation. The control 
works will be so located that 8,000 acre-feet 
will be available for any use that may be 
desired, but the estimates do not contem- 
plate any ¢xpenditures whatever for the de- 
velopment of irrigation. 

General Rosins. What he means is that 
provision is made, and the reservoir’s capacity 
is sufficient, to permit of irrigation if they 
need it, 

The CHatrman. And what he further means 
is that the income from that would be 
around $11,000 a year. 


Mr. Lewis of Colorado. Possibly. 

General Rosins. Possibly. 

The CHarmman. Any further statement, Mr. 
LEwIs? 

Mr. Lewis of Colorado. I think I have 
pretty well covered the situation. I could 
talk for hours on it. I have pictures and I 
have graphs, but I don’t know that the com- 
mittee is interested in those. In conclusion, 
I wish to call attention, briefly, to some im- 
portant facts: 

Including the contiguous suburbs not in 
the corporate limits, Denver’s population is 
now about 350,000. [Nore—In the so-called 
Denver metropolitan district, including the 
adjacent suburbs, which are outside the cor- 
porate limits of the municipality known as 
the city and county of Denver, the population, 
according to the final figures on the 1940 
census, which were not available at the time 
of these hearings, was 384,372. Of this num- 
ber, 322,412 were within the corporate limits 
of the municipality.] It is the commercial 
and financial center of the entire Rocky 
Mountain region. A glance at the map shows 
that on the main stem of the Ohio River, 
from Louisville, Ky., down to Cairo, Ill., and 
on the main stem of the Mississippi from 
St. Louis to New Orleans, there is no city as 
great in population or in wealth as Denver, 
end no city which is as vulnerable to floods 
from those great rivers as Denver is vulner- 
able to attack by floods from the compara- 
tively insignificant Cherry Creek. 

The CHAIRMAN. Any questions by Mr. Ball 
or by Mr. Curtis or by Mr. Lewis {Ohio]? 

Mr. Lewts of Ohio. No; I think no. 

The CHAIRMAN. Mr. Lewis [Colorado], we 
are glad to have your statement, sir. If you 
have any other witnesses we will be glad to 
hear them at this time. 

Mr. Lewis of Colorado. None at this time. 
I simply want to repeat that the Senators and 
Representatives of our entire Colorado delega- 
tion are unanimously in favor of this project. 
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The CHamman. We are glad to have fad 
your statement. 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENT OF COL. CLARENCE L. 
STURDEVANT, DIVISION. ENGINEER, MISSOURI 
RIVER DIVISION 
Now, Colonel Sturdevant, as I understand 

the Chief of Engineers recommends Castle- 

wood Reservoir and I read from this report 
that the proposed dam at Castlewood Res- 
ervoir would have 8,000 acre-feet of storage 
for irrigation works and that the sale of 
irrigation water should yield a revenue esti- 
mated at $11,000 annually. And you recom- 
mend the construction of the Castlewood 

Reservoir and the Cherry Creek Reservoir 

at an estimated cost of $10,500,000, and at 

present no provision is made for irrigation? 

Colonel SturpEvantT. No, sir. The only 
provision is for the location of outlet works 
in order to retain the 8,000 acre-feet. 

The CHarmrMAN. The Platte River into 
which Cherry Creek empties is a tributary 
of what stream? 

Colonel Srourpevant. It joins the North 
Platte River near the city of North Platte, 
Nebr., and then flows into the Missouri River 
a short distance below Omaha at a small 
town called Plattsmouth. 


The CHAIRMAN. At this time the Senate 1s 
in session, and they have a very important 
matter pending. I notice Senator JoHNSON 
is here, and I wonder, Mr Lewis [Colorado], 
if the Senator desires to make a statement at 
this time. 

We have a day set aside for Senators and 
Representatives next Tuesday, but we shall be 
glad to extend the privilege to you now, 
Senator. 


STATEMENT OF HON, EDWIN C. JOHNSON, A 
UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF 
COLORADO 


Senator JoHNsON. Mr. Chairman and mem- 
bers of the committee, I thank you for your 
courtesy. 

I understand that Congressman Lrwis 
[Colorado] has presented the Cherry Creek 
matter to you, and I know when he presents 
a matter to you it is exhaustively done and 
it doesn’t leave very much for anyone else to 
say. 

Iam simply here to show my interest in the 
Cherry Creek flood-control project. Senator 
Apams had to attend a meeting of the Ap- 
propriations Committee or he would have 
attended this meeting with me to show his 
interest, as I am showing mine. 

Thank you. 

The CHAIRMAN. Do you feel that the public 
welfare would be promoted and that this 
project as reported by the Chief of En- 
gineers is justified? 

Senator JoHNson. I certainly do. 

The CHAIRMAN. We are glad to have your 
statement, Senator. 

Senator JOHNSON. It is a very, very neces- 
sary project, because great damage may en- 
sue from a flood unless the project is under- 
taken. 

The CHAIRMAN. We are glad to have your 
statement. 


Mr. Speaker, at the time the President 
signed the fiood control authorization 
bill, he made a statement as follows: 


The flood-control bill (H. R. 4911) au- 
thorizes the construction of new flood-con- 
trol projects, but it does not make any ap- 
propriations for that purpose. The projects 
are to be undertaken “as speedily as may be 
consistent with budgetary requirements” 
from whatever funds may be appropriated. 

In approving this bill I wish to make it 
clear that during the present emergency I 
do not intend to submit estimates of appro- 
priation or approve allocations of funds for 
any project which does not have important 
value in the national defense. 
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Since the bill was approved I have 
received a letter from Maj. Gen. Julian 
L. Schley, Chief of Engineers, which is 
as follows: 

War DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF ENGINEERS, 
Washington, August 22, 1941. 
Hon. LAwrENcEe LEwis, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Lewis: As a result of your 
recent conference with this office, I am 
pleased to give you the following information 
with respect to the proposed project for flood 
control on Cherry Creek at and in the vicinity 
of Denver, Colo.: 

The Flood Control Act of August 18, 1941, 
approves the comprehensive plan for the im- 
provement of Cherry Creek and its tributaries 
for flood control, and other purposes, in ac- 
cordance with the recommendations of this 
Department as set forth in House Document 
No. 426, Seventy-sixth Congress, lst session, 
and authorizes the amount of $3,000,000 for 
the initiation and partial accomplishment of 
the project. The plan of the Department, as 
presented in House Document No. 426, con- 
sists of two reservoirs on Cherry Creek above 
Denver, to be located at the Castlewood site 
and at a site known as Cherry Creek No. 1, 
which is located near the upper limit of the 
existing Kenwood Reservoir. The entire proj- 
ect is estimated to cost about $10,500,000. 

As the authorization contained in the 
Flood Control Act of 1941 will not cover the 
entire cost of both reservoirs, the Department 
must select the work to be undertaken pursu- 
ant to the partial authority made available by 
that act. Since the Flood Control Act pro- 
vides authorization only and does not make 
funds available for the projects authorized, 
the start of the actual construction work is 
dependent upon the provision by Congress of 
funds applicable to that work in a subsequent 
appropriation act. In this connection I may 
mention that the President, in his communi- 
cation of July 3, 1941, to the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives regarding the flood- 
control bill (H. R. 4911), stated that until 
the end of the present international emer- 
gency the initiation of new construction work 
should be restricted to projects having im- 
portant defense values. In approving the 
flood-control bill the President reaffirmed this 
statement of policy with respect to the initia- 
tion of new flood-control projects. 

In the development of the comprehensive 
plan for flood control on Cherry Creek the 
Department made very extensive investiga- 
tions of the flood problem on that stream 
including surveys of the areas subject to 
flooding and detailed analyses of the mete- 
orological and hydrological conditions which 
cause flood-producing storms in the Cherry 
Creek Basin. Cherry Creek lies in the cloud- 
burst zone of eastern Colorado and has suf- 
fered damaging floods since the earliest de- 
velopment of that region. It was found that 
it would be entirely possible for a flood much 
larger than any previous flood to occur on 
Cherry Creek and that such a flood would 
result in enormous damages to property at 
Denver and might cause loss of life. The 
project proposed by the Department, which 
has now been approved by Congress, will con- 
trol adequately the largest flood which can 
reasonably be expected on Cherry Creek at 
Denver and will also elminate nearly all dam- 
ages to the agricultural lands along Cherry 
Creek upstream from that city. In addition 
to the flood-control features of the project, 
water can be stored in the Castlewood Reser- 
voir to provide a water supply for irrigation 
when development for irrigation is feasible. 

As is clearly brought out in the report of 
the Department in House Document No. 426, 
and in the testimony of the Department’s 
representative before the Flood Control Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives, the 
Department considers the Cherry Creek proj- 
ect to be of major importance for the protec- 


tion of the City of Denver and agri- 
cultural developments. It believes that that 
project is one of the most important projects 
authorized in the recent act from the stand- 
point of flood control, because of the serious- 
ness of the potential flood hazards in that 
area and the tremendous damage which 
would result from major floods which may 
occur at any time in that watershed. You 
may be assured that the Department is fully 
prepared to initiate the construction of the 
approved dams on Cherry Creek without delay 
when funds for that purpose become avail- 
able. 

Very truly yours, 

J. L. ScutEy, 

Major General, 
Chief of Engineers. 


Resolution of Young Democratic Clubs of 
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Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, the resolu- 
tions committee of the Young Demo- 
cratic Clubs of America, in convention 
assembled at Louisville, Ky., August 21, 
1941, met and considered many resolu- 
tions that were submitted on various 
subjects. It was the consensus of the 
committee membership that all resolu- 
tions should be tabled with the exception 
of a resolution dealing entirely with the 
present world crisis. It was further de- 
cided that seriousness of the hour de- 
manded that no other subject be per- 
mitted to detract from the importance 
of bringing to the attention of the Amer- 
ican public that the young Democrats 
of America, representing 4,000,000 of the 
cream of American youth, stood solidly 
behind the national administration and 
President Roosevelt in all present foreign 
and domestic policies. 

The following resolution was adopted 
by the Young Democratic Clubs of Amer- 
ica in convention assembled, Louisville, 
Ky., August 23, 1941: 


In the past 2 years since our last conven- 
tion, the wave of aggression has grown. To- 
day it threatens to engulf the entire world. 
If it succeeds, it will force mankind to live 
in a state of servility to godless and brutal 
overlords. 

The wave is Nazi Germany, accompanied by 
its twin jackals, Japan and Italy. Against 
this menace the nations of Europe were di- 
vided in their councils. They failed to take 
the measures necessary to protect them- 
selves. Some tried to appease Hitler. Others 
were too frightened to act or were beguiled by 
insidious propaganda and lies. And, one by 
one, the nations of Europe paid in blood and 
indescribable suffering We know now that 
any nation which tries to ride the wave will 
inevitably be engulfed. Continental Europe 
lies prostrate under the heel of the Nazis. 
Only Great Britain and Russia are left and 
they are fighting for their lives. 

The wave of nazi-ism has reached other 
continents and threatens the Western Hemi- 
sphere. Its armies are marching in Africa. 
Its marauders are raiding the seas. Its ally, 
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Japan, seeks hegemony over the Orient. Its 
agents and saboteurs are in America. We be- 
lieve that the Nazis wili try to attack America 
as they have invaded other continents. The 
United States must heed the danger it faces. 
We must be united in our councils. We must 
aid in every way the nations and peoples who 
are resisting aggression. We must fight to 
safeguard our security and our freedom. 
The United States can never be assured peace 
and security unless the wave of aggression is 
swept back and defeated. 

Now, therefore, we commend our great 
President, Franklin D. Roosevelt, and our 
great Secretary of State, Cordell Hull, for 
their courageous and astute conduct of our 
foreign affairs, and we stand with them in 
their titanic fight against the armed might 
of Nazi Germany. 

We approve of the policy of full and com- 
plete aid to the people of Great Britain 
who are today serving in the front line of 
the war. 

We approve of the policy of full and com- 
plete aid to China, which for 4 terrible years 
has battled to a standstill the militaristic 
overlords of Japan and has helped us protect 
our interests in the Pacific. 

We approve of the policy of full and com- 
plete aid to Russia, believing that our hatred 
of communism and our determination to 
destroy its roots in this country should not 
blind us to the fact that Russia is battling 
our common enemy. 

We further believe that to aid nations and 
peoples resisting aggression the policy must 
be implemented by the effective measures to 
insure delivery of materials utilizing every 
facility at our disposal. 

We are in complete accord with the Presi- 
dent that those obstructionists who still wear 
the Democratic label are in the wrong party. 

We believe that Democrats must follow the 
leadership of President Roosevelt in the con- 
duct of our foreign affairs. Those Democrats 
who have consistently opposed the foreign 
policies of the President have no place in the 
Democratic Party. 

We believe most Democratic Members of 
Congress do not doubt the authenticity of 
the statements of the President, the Secre- 
tary of War, and the Chief of Staff of the 
United States Army that our country is in 
dire peril. 

We condemn irresponsible persons who are 
trying to sow the seeds of disunity by their 
reckless statements, incompetent opinions, 
and irresponsible utterances which have gone 
so far as to disclose vital military information. 

We believe that our military leaders should 
be authorized to use our armed forces to oc- 
cupy and defend such strategic areas and 
bases as such leaders deem essential to the 
security of our country. 

It is the declared national policy of the 
United States to furnish material aid to all 
countries resisting aggression until aggressor 
nations are rendered impotent ever again to 
disturb the peace of the world. 

Over a million young men have been called 
into the armed forces of the Nation and today 
are making many sacrifices. 

If we turn all of the Nation’s resources and 
manpower at once to the production of arms 
for the destruction of nazi-ism, we shall soon 
reach the peak of our powers and bring a 
speedy end to this threat to our security: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we heartily support the 
efforts of our President, Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
as stated on many occasions, including the 
monumental eight-point program agreed 
upon with Winston Churchill, to spread 
throughout the world freedom of thought, 
freedom of religion, freedom from fear, and 
freedom from want; and be it further 

Resolved, That the production of commodi- 
ties not essential to our national defense be 
curtailed where necessary to cope with the 
requirements of national defense, and that 
the citizenry of the country, especially the 
young men not in the armed forces, are will- 
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ing and glad to sacrifice their comforts, and September 16: Francis Parkman, great 
even necessities, to divert to the men in the | American historian, born in 1823; Battle of 


camps any products required for their train- 
ing or comfort. 
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HISTORICAL HIGH LIGHTS COMPILED BY 
HON. SAMUEL A. WEISS, OF PENNSYL- 
VANIA 


Mr. WEISS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
am herewith submitting historical high 
lights for the month of September: 


SEPTEMBER IN AMERICAN HISTORY 


September 1: The Herald of Gospel Liberty, 
America’s first religious review, published in 
1808; first trip of the first Pullman sleeping 
car, from Bloomington, Ill., to Chicago, 1859; 
first settlement established in northern Ore- 
gon by Rev. Marcus Whitman in 1836. 

September 2: Treasury Department organ- 
ized in 1789; Eugene Field, not-d poet and 
essayist, born in 1850; schooner Hannah, first 
regularly commissioned warship by American 
Colonies, takes the sea in 1775. 

September 3: Treaty of Versailles ending 
Revolutionary War signed in 1783. 

September 4: United States flag first flown 
on high seas in 1777; Los Angeles founded in 
1781; world’s first electric power station 
opened in New York City in 1882. 

September 5: First Continental Congress 
met in Philadelphia tn 1774; Gen. Sam Hous- 
ten elected first President of Republic of 
Texas in 1836. 

September 6: Pucitans sail from Plymouth, 
Fagland in Mayflower in 1620. 

September 7: Boston settled in 1630. 

September 8: First permanent whiie settle- 
ment in America established at St. Augustine, 
Fla., in 1565; Harvard University, first college 
in America, opened in 1636; cornerstone of 
first American synagogue, Congregation Shea- 
rith Israel, laid in New York City in 1729. 

September 9: Continental Congress agrees 
on term United States of America as name of 
new Nation ir 1776; California admitted to 
the Union in 1850. 

September 10: Lt. O. H. Perry wins Battle 
of Lake Erie during War of 1812 in 1813; Elias 
Howe patents frst sewing machine'in 1846. 

September 11: Battle of Brandywine fought 
during Revolutionary War in 1777; first 
Wor.d’s Parliament of Religions met at Chi- 
cago Fair in 1893. 

September 12: First national prohibition 
society organized at Chicago in 1869. 

September 13: Siege of Fort McHenry, Bal- 
timore, during War of 1812 in 1814; Northern 
Pacific Railroad completed in 1883; Battle of 
Chapultepec won by Americas during Mexican 
War in 1847. 

September 14: Francis Scott Key writes 
Star-Spangled Banner in 1814; President Wil- 
liam McKinley died in 1901. 

September 15: James Fenimore Cooper, 
greatest American novelist of first half of 
nineteenth century, born in 1789; President 
William Howard Taft born in 1857; patent for 
gasoline-driven automobile granted to George 
B, Selden in 1895. 


Antietam during War between the States 
fought in 1862; Congress incorporated Amer- 
ican Legion in 1919; United States Mint cre- 
ated in 1786. 

September 17: Constitution of United 
States completed and signed by Constitu- 
tional Convention in 1787; Baron von Steu- 
ben, hero of Revolutionary War, born in 
730. 

September 18: George Washington lays 
cornerstone of Capitol of United States in 
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September 19: George Washington makes 
Farewell Address to Nation, refusing public 
office again; Battle of Chickamauga in War 
betweer the States fought in 1863; song 
Dixie sung for first time by Don Emmett, 
minstrel, in New York City, in 1859; President 
James A. Garfield died in 1881. 

September 20: American Association for 
the Advancement of Science organized in 
1848; Congress bans slave trade in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia in 1850. 

September 21: Pennsylvania Packet and 
Daily Advertiser, first daily newspaper in 
United States, published in 1784. 

September 22: Nathan Hale hanged as spy 
during Revolutionary War in 1776; Abraham 
Lincoln issued preliminary Emancipation 
Proclamation freeing the slaves in 1862. 

September 23: John Paul Jones, in the 
Bonhomme Richard, eaptures the British 
Serapis in greatest naval victory of American 
Revolution; William H. McGuffey, author of 
famous McGuffey readers, born in 1800; first 
baseball club organized in New York City in 
1845. 

September 24: John Marshall, great Chief 
Justice of United States Supreme Court, born 
in 1755; Office of Attorney General created 
in 1789. 

September 25: Congress adopted first 10 
amendments to Constitution, known as Bill 
of Rights, in 1789; Vasco Nunez Balboa dis- 
covers Pacific Ocean in 1513; Publick Occur- 
rences, Forreign and Domestick, first Ameri- 
can newspaper, published in 1690. 

September 26: First political nominating 
convention for President and Vice President 
held by Anti-Masonic Party at Baltimore in 
1831; Federal Trade Commission established 
in 1914. 

September 27: National Catholic Welfare 
Council organized in 1919. 

September 28: Frances E. Willard, founder 
of Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, 
born in 1839. 

September 29: Cotton spinning introduced 
into United States at Providence, R. I., in 
1790. 

September 30: Dr. William Morton makes 
first successful use of ether as anesthetic 
in 1846. 





Letter From Carl Vrooman to Dr. E. 


Stanley Jones and National Ministers’ 
No-War Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 





Friday, August 29, 1941 
EXCERPTS FROM LETTER 


Mr, BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the Appendix of the Recorp an open 
letter addressed to Dr. E. Stanley Jones 
and the National Ministers’ No-War 
Committee by Hon. Carl Vrooman, for- 
mer Secretary of Agriculture. The letter 
discusses a subject which was injected 
into the Recorp on April 22 by the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin [Mr. WiLey], who 
had a letter of Dr. Jones printed in the 
RECORD. 

here being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 

EXCERPTS FROM AN OPEN LETTER TO DR. E. STAN= 

LEY JONES AND THE NATIONAL MINISTERS NO- 

WAR COMMITTEE 


Dear Dr. Jones: I express the hope and 
fervent prayer that you may speedily segre- 
gate yourself, not only in your heart, as you 
undoubtedly have done, but also in the pub- 
lic mind, from those subversive propagandists 
who, echoing Cain’s guilty and cowardly 
alibi, “Am I my brother’s keeper?” openly 
scorn the transforming truth for men and 
nations taught in the parable of the Good 
Samaritan and deride the vitalizing principle 
that he that saveth his life shall lose it 
and he that ioseth his life for the sake of 
Christ and His kingdom shall save it. 

Our appeasers and isolationists have been 
disseminating actively the poisonous fallacy 
that national selfishness, shortsightedness, 
and fear, rather than self-Sacrifice, foresight, 
and courage are the best safeguards of Amer- 
ica. Of course, you are endorsing no such 
monstrous doctrine, but subversive elements 
are using your statement among ministers and 
church members throughout the United 
States, in order to convey the erroneous im- 
pression that you and they are fighting the 
same unholy fight. 

I must reveal to you my conviction that 
your present campaign, if persisted in, will do 
irreparable harm to the cause of Christ and 
His kingdom, which both of us have so 
deeply at heart. If there is even a remote 
possibility of this being true, should you 
not stop, reconsider, and wait for an un- 
mistakable gleam of light from the Almighty 
before saying or doing anything further that 
may give aid and comfort to the most gigan- 
tic concentration of evil the world has ever 
seen? 

I wonder if you realize that your proposal 
that in the present struggle America refuse to 
participate, even to the extent of throwing 
“her resources, short of war, to the side of 
right,” probably has been acclaimed and pub- 
licized by Hitler, Goebbels, and Goering? As 
@ logical climax to your insistence on “peace, 
peace, when there is no peace,” you refuse, 
and are exerting your influence to persuade 
Americans generally to refuse, not only to use 
reason or conscience, but even to invoke 
Divine guidance to determine the relative 
right and wrong in this world conflict. 


I quote from your own words, “The large 
majority of people think that this is the role 
of America—namely, to stay out of the con- 
flict but to decide the right and wrong of the 
dispute and then throw in her resources, 
short of war, on the side of right.” You con- 
clude, “I disagree, for that presupposes that 
right is on one side and wrong is on the 
other. The facts seem to point other- 
wise. * * * I do not decide the relative 
right and the relative wrong—that remains 
for a later stage.” Does this “later stage” 
mean a time when the United States of 
America, if the isolationists should have their 
way, would be called upon, alone and un- 
aided, to defeat the mechanized military 
might of five Nazi-controlled continents or to 
take its place as a fellow victim, alongside the 
“united slaves of Europe,” Asia, Africa, South 
America, and Australia? Or is your later 
stage when totaliterrorism has overrun the 
world, and no recourse or recovery apparently 
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would be possible for an indefinite future of 
tears and torture and slavery? 

I do not think you feel what your readers 
may be led to believe, that a decision of the 
relative right or wrong on the greatest moral 
issue of our generatio,. should be postponed 
until it is too late to do any good. Surely, 
with your admiration for the efforts of the 
great Christian leaders to eradicate intoler- 
able moral evils, you cannot feel that. 

No court of justice, even in a semicivilized 
land, would refuse to determine the relative 
guilt of two men, one of whom had shot down 
the other in cold blood to avenge some minor 
offense. And yet because Britain, like all 
other countries, has been guilty of some sel- 
fish policies, you apparently feel justified in 
ignoring the abysmal difference between the 
sadly human sins and shortcomings of Brit- 
ain and satanic drive of the Axis powers to 
conquer the world anc herd the entire human 
race into military and economic chain gangs, 
with every man’s activities, thoughts, loves, 
hates, and religion either dictated or forbid- 
den by a godless and merciless egomaniac. 
Unquestionably British imperialism, like 
American commercialism, has its sordid and 
brutal features. If our boasted Anglo-Saxon 
civilization is to endure it will have to be 
not only reformed but transformed. But in 
spite of all the obvious faults of the British, 
few unbiased students of history will deny 
the statement of James Truslow Adams that 
no other people “during so long a period or 
so consistently has done so much for the in- 
crease of law, order, and liberty in the entire 
world, wherever the race has penetrated.” 

It seems incredible that on this plane of the 
relative on which we all live, anyone should 
refuse to decide which is the more guilty, the 
murderers or their peaceable victims, whose 
chief faults were that they believed the Nazi 
propaganda that nobody would attack them; 
that they didn’t raise their boys to be sol- 
iers; and that too many of them hated their 
political opponents or Britain more than they 
loved their netive lands. 

How can any Christian forget for a single 
hour the Czechs and the Poles, the Danes and 
the Dutch, the Belgians and the French, and 
the citizens of a dozen other countries over- 
run or endangered? 

I do not believe you intend to give the im- 
pression that such injustices as are found in 
the Treaty of Versailles can excuse the savag- 
ery and lust for power, the blasphemy, tor- 
ture, and mass murder of the most sinister 
forces in world history. Although you say 
that “drunk with victory we laid the founda- 
tions of this war in the Versailles Treaty,” 
you surely are aware that the Versailles 
Treaty was not usually vindictive as trea- 
ties of peace go, and was comparatively mild 
when compared with the treaties forced by 
Germany on France in 1871, and on Russia 
in 1918. 

Unquestionably, as you imply, if the vic- 
tors had made a more Christian treaty at 
Versailles, the results would have been vastly 
better for all concerned. But could not a 
similar criticism truthfully be made of prac- 
tically every human transaction carried on, 
in peace or war, in church or state? While 
Hitler’s emissaries, and even many well- 
meaning folk who unconsciously have be- 
ecme impregnated by totaliterrorist propa- 
ganda, still continue to talk of the Treaty of 
Versailles as the cause of the present war, 
Hitler while at first using his grievances 
against that treaty as a temporary pretext 
for his program of unlimited mass murder 
and conquest, afterward repeatedly and em- 
phatically declared that this is a war of 
ideologies, of races, and of a new order 
founded on force, fighting to destroy our 
free civilization and replace it by the rule of 
Nazi force. Our present problem is not how 
we could have written a better treaty at 
Versailles in 1919, but how we can in 1941 
safeguard and promote the Christian future 
of the world. Your emphasis on the Treaty 
of Versailles as a primary cause of the Nazi 
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terror clearly seems to me to be one element 
of propaganda which has unconsciously crept 
into your thinking and writing. 

I think your comments on our participa- 
tion in the World War can also lead astray 
some of your less-informed readers. Speak- 
ing of the first World War, you say: “Our 
participation last time was disastrous to 
everyone concerned.” Would it not be more 
in accord with the facts to say that in going 
into the first World War we chose the lesser 
of two evils, since our participation resulted 
in the defeat of the Kaiser’s attempt to con- 
quer the world, and at least the temporary 
defeat of that worship of force from which 
Hitlerism stemmed? Can any patriot or 
Christian characterize our victory then as a 
disaster now? 

Indeed, will not future historians say that 
while the first World War was as successful as 
such a destructive conflict could ever be, the 
post-war multitude of evils they call peace 
proved both a failure and a tragedy—a trag- 
edy for which our publicists, politicians, and 
clergy were more responsible than our sol- 
diers? Our military leaders won their war 
but in the years that followed the so-called 
moral leaders of the Nation lost theirs— 
lost the opportunity to hold the dominant 
national motive up to the wartime level of 
service and sacrifice. Indeed, did they not 
also lose an unparalleled opportunity to 
bring about a spiritual awakening that would 
have enabled America to lift its way of life 
up to something approximating the Christian 
standard? Frank Buchman once said, “If the 
church had given Russia adequate spiritual 
leadership there would have been no red 
revolution and if the church had given Ger- 
many adequate spiritual leadership there 
would have been no Nazi revolution.” Is it 
not equally true that if during the years im- 
mediately following the first World War, the 
church had given America adequate spiritual 
leadership, we might have been qualified 
spiritually to act then in the role you sug- 
gest now, as mediator between the peace- 
loving countries and the nations which for 
the past 2 years have been deliberately de- 
stroying civilization? During those plastic 
years, before the aggressor nations so com- 
pletely had sold their souls to the gods of 
force, might they not have been more capable 
than now of listening sympathetically to the 
proposal of a permanent world peace based 
on a Christian world order? 

Your antiparticipation campaign and your 
opposition to our national-defense policy ap- 
parently are based on the fatally false 
assumption that has lured many peace-lov- 
ing nations to their doom, namely, that a 
desire for peace and a decision to “keep out 
of war” guarantees immunity from a Nazi 
attack. These attitudes have immobilized 
nation after nation until Hitler was ready to 
devour them. There is no division in Amer- 
ica opinion as to the desirability of staying 
out of war, but an ever-increasing majority of 
our people are coming to realize that the de- 
cision as to peace or war rests not with us 
but with the aggressor. Except for his broken 
promises, Hitler never has offered peace to 
any nation except under conditions equiva- 
lent to slavery. Ask the people of any of the 
16 nations that have been savagely overrun. 

How many more unmistakable proofs will 
our isolationists require before they ac- 
knowledge this grim fact—to ignore which 
means inevitable attack at Hitler’s con- 
venience. To question that Hitler will make 
new moves toward world conquest, with or 
without our attempted mediation, is as ab- 
surd as to question whether a player stand- 
ing on third base will make a dash for the 
home plate on the first base hit. Your 
problem, and that of all earnest Christians, 
is to decide how the wave of international- 
gangster terrorism can best be stopped. 

You said that you did not consider the 
function of war analagous to that of a police 
system, because of the lack of any established 
tribunal before which to hale the aggressor 
Is not the lack of such a tribunal 
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chiefly due to America’s selfish and short- 
sighted decision, after the first World War, 
to “let Europe stew in its own juice’? In- 
deed, in the present World War is not the 
isolationist movement dominated and in- 
spired by the same suicidal spirit which a 
score of years ago made America refuse to 
join the League of Nations and participate 
in the most promising constructive effort ever 
launched in the direction of world peace? 

Handicapped, as unfortunately we are, by 
a lack of any established tribunal to deal 
with the gangster nations, does not the pres- 
ent generation find itself forced to do as did 
the western-frontier communities before they 
were able to provide themselves legally with 
courts of justice and officers of the law? 
They improvised the nearest possible approxi- 
mation to such legally constituted authori- 
ties. Out of those crude but determined 
efforts to achieve some degree of order and 
security, civilized methods of procedu:2 grad- 
ually were developed. But the one thing they 
did not do was to ignore the distinction be- 
tween bandits and peaceful citiz-ns and thus 
allow robbery and murder a free hand until 
a better system could be established. They 
never talked about mediating between a 
criminal and his victim, even though the 
criminal could prove that the victim was not 
as good as he should have been. 

So far as we are able, we should utilize the 
entire armory of the Spirit not only to free 
ourselves and the rest of the world from the 
deadly and imminent menace of nazi-ism 
but also to free the German Nation from its 
present baleful subjection to the “powers of 
darkness,” which, working in and through it, 
literally have made the Continent of Europe 
a hell on earth. But this positive Christian 
effort has nothing in common with your at- 
tempt to induce church members in par- 
ticular and the American people in general 
to refuse to use the only weapons the ma- 
jority of them are capable of wielding in 
defense of their blood-bought freedom to 
think, speak, vote, work, and worship. In 
Bible history I find no precedent for such a 
policy. After David had slain Goliath with 
a sling and pebble neither he nor anyone else 
suggested that the other Hebrew soldiers 
should throw away their arms and equip 
themselves with slingshots. Similarly, it 
would seem that even if you or any one of 
your associates could qualify as a modern 
David, it would hardly justify you in de- 
manding that the rest of our defensive forces 
should break ranks, stack their arms, and 
attempt to follow suit. In our present stage 
of spiritual unpreparedness the adoption of 
such a suicidal policy could only result in 
permitting the devil to take possession of 
our Nation and the world. It constitutes 
no part of the message to our age of Christ, 
the coming King, who will “smite the na- 
tions” and “rule them with a rod of iron.” 
“Who in righteousness doth judge and make 
war,” “to destroy them that destroy the 
earth.” 

When the Jews under Nehemiah rebuilt 
the wall of Jerusalem a part of their men 
stood guard as soldiers armed to the teeth, 
and as for the rest, “everyone with one of 
his hands wrought the work and with the 
other hand held a weapon.” Would it not 
be an equally good plan for Americans, in 
the present crisis, to spend a part of each 
day on their knees and the rest of each day 
on their toes, helping to carry out our dan- 
gerously belated program of national de- 
fense? 

It seems incredible that people, in the 
name of religion, should renounce and de- 
nounce the use of material means of defense 
against unprovoked aggression, mass murder, 
and attempted world conquest, when they 
are not sufficiently developed spiritually to 
be able to dispense with material means 
when dealing with most of their personal 
and family difficulties and dangers. A vast 
majority of them in the case of a toothache 
rush to a dentist; when suffering from other 








physical disabilities they consult a doctor; 
when financially embarrassed they apply to 
a banker; and when involved in legal compli- 
cations they employ a lawyer. 

If most of us are unable to overcome by 
purely spiritual means most of the minor 
trials and tribulations of life, how can we 
as a nation gamble all that is most priceless 
and sacred in civilization on being able to 
stop the present Nazi tidal wave of conquest 
without the use of material weapons? 
Would it not be the part of wisdom, for those 
who are tempted to adopt and advocate such 
a policy, first to prove its soundness by mov- 
ing a few molehills, or even molecules, by 
purely spiritual means before attempting by 
faith and prayer alone to move vast vol- 
canic mountains in full eruption from the 
fires of the nethermost hell? Had David 
acted on such an irrational assumption in 
dealing with the rebellion of his son Absalom, 
the Hebrew people would have become sub- 
ject to an arch criminal who, like Hitler, 
worshipped at the twin shrines of unscrupu- 
lousness and force. Had Charles Martel and 
the Franks at the Battle of Tours acted on 
such an assumption, Christians in the eighth 
century would have been conquered and 
forced to renounce Christianity and slavishly 
“Heil” Mohammed and Allah or die. Had the 
British at the Battle of Waterloo acted on 
such an assumption Napoleon would have 
conquered the world. 

You urge America to act as “mediator,” al- 
though the sincere attempt of the British at 
mediation for “peace in our time” eventually 
only helped the aggressor to prepare for his 
next victims. Do you imagine that if Hitler, 
owing to our refusal to help block his pro- 
gram of world domination, should be enabled 
to plant the swastika above the cross 
throughout the length and breadth of Eu- 
rope, there would be the smallest chance for 
us to play that role? If Hitler wins, mani- 
festly, we shall be victims, not mediators. 
Moreover, if in Britain’s extremity we ignore 
her cry for help do you think that, if later by 
some miraculous intervention of God she 
finally should win without our help, America 
could expect to exert any spiritual influence 
or speak with any moral authorily, either to 
Britain or to the enslaved neutral nations 
whose only hope of freedom so obviously is 
dependent on a British victory? 

Similarly. if Christian ministers, acting in 
accordance with the policy outlined in your 
statement, consciously or unconsciously, al- 
low their influence as spiritual leaders to be 
used to camoufiage the objectives and rein- 
force the power of subversive groups now 
feverishly striving to betray America into 
Hitler’s hands, as during the past few months 
similar subversive elements succeeded in be- 
traying nearly every one of the 16 conquered 
and enslaved neutral nations, can you im- 
agine that the counsel of these ministers 
would be sought, or even considered by the 
statesmen who, during the sweat and tears 
and blood of war, were required not only to 
defeat the massed might of the kingdom of 
hell on earth but also to overcome the un. 
consciously sinister.influence of such tragi- 
cally misguided “men of God’’? 

Surely Christians unanimously will en- 
dorse your statements that you want God to 
conquer both Britain and Germany, that you 
“do not want any existing national spirit to 
be dominant in the world,” and that you 
“want a ‘new’ spirit.” You also strike a re- 
sponsive chord when you quote Paul’s great 
phrase describing Christ’s way of “making 
peace by the creation in Himself of a new 
man out of both parties.” But do you really 
think that our acquiescence in the Nazis 
keeping their plunder will lead them to re- 
pent? For myself, I cannot see that Hitler, 
fiushed with victory and soiled with sin would 
feel any such urge. 

Is it not the duty of Christian leaders in 
this crisis to try to lift the present struggle 
above the plane of national self-interest to 
that of a Christian mobilization with a full 
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arsenal in defense of freedom, justice, and a 
righteous peace, as a prelude to the coming 
of the kingdom of God on earth? Such a 
challenge necessarily would have to be posi- 
tive, not negative, and surgical rather than 
sentimental. Presumably it could only be 
made by a Christian warrior who worships not 
only Christ the Saviour whose first coming 
was in material weakness to die, but also 
Shrist the Judge and King, whose second com- 
ing is to be in power—to destroy the impeni- 
tent and relentless enemies of God and man 
and to rule not only in men’s hearts but also 
in their bodies, laws, institutions, and even in 
the sin-cursed earth we till and tread upon. 

Your seven Steps Toward Mediation are 
worthy of most carefu] and prayerful consid- 
eration. In the compass of this letter I can- 
not undertake to discuss all of the momentous 
and complicated political, psychological, and 
economic world problems involved in them. 
But I am in full agreement with you that as 
rapidly as possible we should begin to work 
out a Christian program of world-wide recon- 
struction. The first step in such a program 
must necessarily be the decisive defeat of the 
forces of aggression, mass murder, and tyr- 
anny. Another vitally important provision 
should be an offer to the German peopie not 
only of terms devoid of the brutal, crushing 
injustices now being imposed by the Nazis on 
their conquered neighbor states but of even 
more favorable conditions than the Germans 
themselves would receive from their present 
power-mad warlords if the Axis dreamsof world 
conquest were to be realized. In short, the 
defeated Germans should be offered every 
conceivable opportunity to utilize to their 
own advantage and that of the world their 
splendid abilities as scholars, scientists, mu- 
sicians, organizers, and administrators. The 
final provision must make it forever impos- 
sible for the spirit of conquest again to erupt 
in a holocaust of death and destruction upon 
the peace-loving peoples of the world. 

A spiritual awakening for America long has 
been overdue. But if that awakening from 
our present sleeping sickness of the soul is to 
be at all adequate to this cosmic crisis, it will 
have to be whole-souled, wholehearted, and 
militant. A recently published booklet en- 
titled “You Can Defend America” stresses the 
need for the development of that spirit in our 
country and challenges every civilian to put 
into his every-day duties the same quality of 
Christian heroism that will be required to 
hold the line of battle against the steadily 
advancing hosts of evil. 

We should all know that there is a desper- 
ate need for that spirit as we face the realiza- 
tion that we must win with Britain or fight 
alone at Armageddon. 

May we not yet look for a similar militant 
Christian message from your heart and pen? 

Very sincerely yours, 
Cart VRGOMAN. 


a  ——— 


America’s State of Preparedness 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 29, 1941 
ARTICLES FROM THE WASHINGTON POST 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, on August 
25, I asked unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Record a number of ar- 
ticles dealing with America’s state of pre- 
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paredness, which had been published in 
the Washington Post under the title 
“Guns for Soldiers.” Because of the fact 
that the printing of all these articles 
would exceed two pages in the Concres- 
SIONAL Recorp only three of the articles 
were printed in the Recorp at that time, 
and the remainder were returned to me. 
I now ask that the remaining articles be 
printed in the Recorp at this time. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Washington Post of August 23, 
1941] 

Guns For Sotprers—O. P. M. LACKED FaItTH, 
So PLANTS WAITED YEAR FOR CONVERSION 
At a meeting June 18 of the O. P. M. de- 

fense contract service, attended by repre- 

sentatives of scores of large and small busi- 
nesses, the idea was driven home that civilian 
concerns must undertake defense work. 

The businessmen were willing. They 
asked, only, “Where are the orders?” 

Whereat Col. A. B. Quinton, an Ordnance 
Department field officer, arose. He an- 
nounced, flatly, that of all the companies 
known to the Ordnance Department as suit- 
able for and capable of supplying ordnance 
items, only 20 percent would be needed. He 
explained why. 

That 20 percent, Colonel Quinton said, 
were considered adequate to meet this year’s 
demands and those of the next. 

But the figures are these as of the end of 
June: 

Of some $5,000,000,000 appropriated for 
Army ordnance items—“shooting stuff,” not 
plant construction—contracts for only 55 
percent had been let. The other 45 percent, 
mainly for ammunition and lease-lend ma- 
terials, had not even been started on its 
work; no orders had been placed to translate 
it from money to guns. 


THE FIGURES HAVE ANOTHER STORY TO TELL 


Of about $8,000,000,000 appropriated for 
Army and Navy ordnance and combat ve- 
hicles, only $5,000,000,000 worth of contracts 
had been made. 

And how are we doing with the three bil- 
lions of Army ordnance funds that had been 
placed under contract? The Army expects 
less than half of it to come back in the form 
of guns and shells and tanks by the end of 
the year. 

A better gage of progress than the nu- 
merical totals cited by Senator Byrp and 
the President at another place in this paper 
are these data relating to requirements and 
the extent to which they have been met and 
will be met: 

Of tanks and trucks and jeeps and scout 
cars, we had, as of July 1, between 9 and 10 
percent of ultimate requirements for our- 
selves and export to Germany’s foes. Not 
until early next year shall we have more than 
half of the total requirements. 

We had from 6 to 10 percent of total re- 
quirements of field artillery. By the end of 
the year we shall still have less than one- 
third of the amounts required. By the mid- 
dle of 1942—a year from now—we shall be 
half supplied. 

We were similarly situated with respect to 
antiaircraft guns. By the end of the year 
we shall still have only one-fourth of total 
requirements, according to Army expecta- 
tions. 

Finally, a full year from now, the Army 
expects deliveries on less than three-fourths 
of even the relatively small amounts now 
under contract. 

To cap the climax, with $3,000,000,000 of 
existing appropriations still not under con- 
tract, the Ordnance Department is about to 
be deluged with three billions more from an 
appropriation bill now pending, and another 
four or five billions from a new lease-lend 
bill. 
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WHEREIN O. P. M. ACTIONS BELIE O. P. M. WORDS 


Are 20 percent of the “suitable” ordnance 
suppliers adequate, in the light of these 
figures? 

As yesterday's article in this series showed, 
“adequacy” for the gigantic armament effort 
that is required of America can be nothing 
less than full utilization of, and “all out” 
production by, every metal-working shop, 
durable-goods factory, and machine works in 
the country which can possibly be converted 
to defense production. 

But the National Defense Advisory Com- 
mission and the Office of Production Manage- 
ment, despite the sententious motto of their 
Tools Division, “Nothing is impossible,” have 
long and loudly insisted that such conversion 
is possible only to a very limited degree. 

The contention is so important, and the 
problem of conversion is so basic, that it de- 
serves a little discussion. 

The only thing wrong with the O. P. M. 
contention is that it is simply not true. 


NECESSITY SHOWS THAT IT CAN BE DONE 


For proof, one needs only observe that now, 
after 14 months of saying “It can’t be done,” 
the O. P. M. is holding meeting after meeting 
with industry after industry, discussing with 
them what new defense work they undertake. 

O. P. M. Chief William S. Knudsen recently 
declared he was leaving to the “ingenuity” of 
the auto industry the problem of how to 
compensate for curtailed civilian production, 
cut by raw-material shortages, with arma- 
ment work. 

Apparently it can be done. 

Or, for an even simpler proof, there is the 
convincing fact that many individual firms 
from the durable-goods industries are already 
making defense items—in their existing 
plants, with their existing equipment, ma- 
chine tools and labor. 

Packard and General Motors machine shops 
are making some defense-destined machine 
tools. A carpet company, using machines 
Once devoted to the manufacture of looms, 
is turning out what an O. P. M. expert de- 
Scribes “one of the sweetest” machine tools 
he ever saw. 

Even the Dictaphone Co. is making ma- 
chine tools. 

One firm which makes excavating equip- 
ment is processing military items for the 
British. 

A textile machinery company in New Eng- 
land is using its machine tools on a Dutch 
order to such effect that an O. P. M. tech- 
nician says: “It can give cards and spades to 
its competitors and still beat the socks off 
them in making automatic rifles.” 

It can’t be done? It is being done, but at 
nowhere near the volume and extent neces- 
sary and possible if the woefully low arma- 
ment production schedules are to be upped 
in a period when time is short. 

One O. P. M. Production Division technician 
estimates that a year has been lost, both in 
the production of machine tools and in actual 
armament production itself, through failure 
to force orders on the auto, refrigerator, 
washing machine, stocking, textile, and shoe 
machinery, road-building, earth-excavating 
machinery, and printing-machinery builders 

Another Production Division official, im- 
mersed in the most difficult and technical of 
all the Army ordnance jobs, has been trying 
for 8 months to have orders awarded to out- 
siders, to dozens and dozens of firms not now 
included in the defense program, so that 
many hands can join in the work. 


IF THEY'’D JUST DIVERT, SAYS ONE OFFICIAL 
““Convert’ isn’t even the word,” he shouts. 


“It isn’t even as difficult as that. All they 
have to do is ‘divert.’ Just divert their ma- 
chine tools from civilian production, just 
change their jigs and fixtures. But the Army 


doesn’t ask them to, doesn’t place orders with 


August 1, a production greater by 20 percent 
than any other year in history except 1929. 

In the manufacture of those 5,261,000 ve- 
hicles the industry used, and thus took away 
from defense uses, these amounts of the fol- 
lowing scarce and strategic raw materials: 

Steel: 7,730,000 tons, or about half the addi- 
tional annual output which now must be 
added to the steel industry. 

Aluminum: 48,700,000 pounds, equivalent to 
about 1 month’s production of the aluminum 
industry, or enough to build more than 2,400 
heavy, four-engine bombers. 

Nickel: 16,000,000 pounds of a metal of 
which there is now an acute shortage even for 
military purposes. 

Nickel steel: 430,000,000 pounds. 

Zinc: 203,000,000 pounds. 

Chromium: 23,000,000 pounds of a metal of 
which present stockpiles are woefully in- 
adequate. 

Copper: 244,000,000 pounds of a metal so 
much in demand that stockpiles of it cannot 
now be accumulated. 

Tin: 17,500,000 pounds. 

Tungsten: 220,000 pounds. 

Rubber: 578,000,000 pounds, more than two- 
thirds the annual consumption of a material 
the future supply of which is gravely threat- 
ened; an amount considerably larger than our 
present stockpile. 


USE IS LOST OF 600,000 SKILLED MEN 


And while the auto industry was turning 
out passenger cars, the Engineer Corps is still 
deficient in trucks. 

During the process, the defense program 
was denied the services of America’s finest 
production and technical engineers and the 
work of 600,000 skilled production employees. 

When the proposal was first made, a year 
ago, that the auto industry convert its equip- 
ment to defense work rather than, for the 
most part, do its $2,000,000,000 of defense 
work in new plants with new equipment, the 
old cry went up, “It can’t be done.” The 
tools were specialized, unconvertible. 

At best, the industry estimated, only 15 
percent of its tools could be adapted to de- 
fense work. Even this, be it noted, is no 
mean battery of equipment. However, now 
that the industry knows that its supply of 
raw materials for passenger cars will be dras- 
tically cut, and that it must convert to de- 
fense work or starve, the estimates have sud- 
denly been revised upward. 

O. P. M. technicians believe that from 40 
to 60 percent of the industry’s machine tools 
are convertible. 

It is a very heartening prospect, this con- 
version of a $3,000,000,000 industry into an 
arsenal for the United States. It would have 
been more heartening, and would have been 
accompanied by much less tragic unemploy- 
ment of men and machines during the 
change-over period, had it been begun in vol- 
ume a year ago. Or even if plans were now 
prepared, which they are not, for placing de- 
fense orders in the auto plants. 

MATERIALS SHORTAGE ENDS THE FOLLY 

This impending shift, belated as it is, re- 
veals the most cheering ray of hope on the 
defense horizon. 

Against a background of failure to convert 
civilian industry to defense production—of 
fantastic attempts to pile the Ossa of defense 
production on top of the Pelion of civilian 
production—there is finally the grim fact 
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that a shortage in raw materials is about to 
make an end to the folly. 

Civilian durable-goods industries, like au- 
temobile manufacturing, see the writing on 
the wall. Their representatives, aware that 
the end has come to their raw-material sup- 
plies, are in Washington by the hundreds 
seeking defense orders. American industry 
can and will do what O. P. M. and Army never 
asked it to do—never forced it to do. 

Thus, ironically, a shortage of materials for 
civilian purposes may beget, finally, “all out” 
military production by forcing erstwhile non- 
defense industries to take armament orders 
if they are to work at all. 

The O. P. M. and the administration can 
take no credit for it. 

The best they can do to redeem themselves 
somewhat is to hasten plans for conversion— 
plans still unmade—but which an imperiled 
nation might reasonably have expected to 
have been prepared a year ago. 


[From the Washington Post of August 24, 
1941] 


Guns For SoLprers—ArRMyYs LARGELY 
Orver,” AND Its MEN ARE ON EDGE 

Last Thursday at A. P. Hil) Military Reser- 
vation in Virginia you could see a column of 
trucks stream across a rutted field with grim 
little guns in tow. 

Whistles shrill and the trucks scatter and 
halt, and the men clinging to them leap to 
the ground and unlimber the guns, and the 
trucks scamper off to cover Machine guns 
appear, flanking the guns, and almost before 
they are settled in place tanks rumble out 
from the fringing woods. 

A machine gunner stoops, applies the end 
of his cigarette to something in his hand, 
and suddenly flings what he holds toward 
the tank. It trails a thin wisp of smoke. 

Where it strikes the ground an unearthly 
popping breaks out and litt’e red sticks dance 
among the flame and smoke 

It is a package of firecrackers. 

Over at the guns men hurl somewhat 
larger firecrackers, while their mates go 
through the motions of leading and firing 
the gun considerably faster than its rated 20 
rounds aminute. Back toward the rear other 
guns, big 75-millimeter fellows, point long 
snouts toward the tanks, and still bigger fire- 
crackers, which the gunners treat with much 
respect, boom at intervals. 

Still farther back, where 3-inch antiair- 
craft guns are set up, flashes appear at inter- 
vals, flashes without sound or smoke. The 
battle is joined and the serious business of 
stopping tanks is under way. 

IT LOOKS LIKE A GUN—BUT IT WON'T SHOOT 


When it is ended, walk up to the little 
antitank gun whose crew sits back aimlessly 
waiting for directions. It appears strangely 
incomplete and you ask the gunner about it. 

“It’s a dummy, sir,” he tells you, and there 
is an unaccountable light of pride in his eye. 
“Ain’t it a honey, sir? You can’t tell the 
difference at a hundred feet.” 

He twists a wheel and the muzzle rises. 
“You see. It elevates.” He spins another 
wheel and the gun’s long nose smells across 
the horizon. “And it traverses. It’s just like 
a real gun, sir.” 

But it won’t shoot. And if it would your 
gunner still would fling firecrackers at tanks 
on maneuvers. There isn’t any blank am- 
munition to give point and zest to the busi- 
ess of clinging to a truck careening across old 
plowed fields, of placing, aiming, and loading 
the piece. 

Defense against mechanized attack is a 
matter so terribly important that it may 
place in the hands of a few men the lives 
and liberties of millions. It is so pressing 
that the Army has been in unending labor 
since the summer of 1940, shaping a succes- 
sion of organizations and ideas to meet it. 


“On 








AND THE RECORD ON HOWITZERS IS FAR WORSE 


The basic weapon of the antitank unit is 
the 3$7-millimeter gun, designed for great 
mobility, to be rushed to the threat of tanks 
on time, and high muzzle velocity, to stop 
tanks when it hits them. 

The square Infantry division is entitled to 
84 of these little guns. Of the 18 square 
divisions now in Federal service, the first 4, 
inducted in September, are high on the “pri- 
ority list.” Of their 84 antitank guns, each 
has 24. 

The other 14 equare divisions have none 
at all. They train with dummies. 

To back up the 37, the square Infantry 
division is entitled to 16 antitank guns of 
75 millimeters. So far, most have 4 each. 

One of the first two antitank battalions 
organized in the Regular Army, an organi- 
zation that has been in being since last Sep- 
tember, is entitled to 36 of the 37-millimeter 
weapons. It has 6, while 30 gun crews still 
train on dummies. 

More than a year ago, all the light Field 
Artillery regiments of the Army were reor- 
ganized around the 105-millimeter howitzer. 
It was made clear to them that the present 
15-millimeter gun is inadequate against the 
field howitzer of the German Army. 

Not a regiment is equipped today with the 
105 howitzer, though a few are in the hands 
of troops here and there. Meanwhile, Field 
Artillery men are training on guns they have 
been told can be outshot and outranged in 
battle. And they know that sooner or later 
they must unlearn what they know about 
the 75 and learn all over again on the 105. 

You can tell a soldier the richest nation in 
the world is unable to provide him with 
equipment. But you can’t always make him 
believe it. 

Part of an ordnance unit was given a 155- 
millimeter howitzer to repair, These ord- 
mance men are highly skilled mechanics; 
many of them earned $75, $85, $100 a week in 
civil life. Now they make $21 a month and 
upward. 

They took this 155 howitzer and worked on 
it until suppertime. Then they went back 
to the shop and worked until midnight to put 
the weapon back in service. 

They had to stop at midnight. They lacked 
one small piece of equipment, which cost 
$2.75, to repair the howitzer. 

It couldn’t be found anywhere. The big 
gun lay in the ordnance park for days and 
weeks, out of service, its crew idle. One of 
the ordnance men asked his commanding 
officer about that. 

“Captain,” he said, “why can’t we get that 
little piece of metal? You’d think, sir, the 
Army could find $2.75 for a gun pert with all 
these millions being collected for shows and 
dances and stuff like that.” 

Quartermaster men tell you it’s cheaper 
to buy a new truck than to tie up those with 
major ailments while waiting for parts to 
repair them. 

Coast Artillery men, who will be responsible 
for defense of harbors, for ground defense 
against air attack, for manning the great rail- 
way and tractor-drawn guns that go after the 
enemy’s communications, are not learning to 
handle the guns they will be expected to fire 
in battle. 

Every piece of equipment they’ve got, ex- 
cept a few antiaircraft weapons, is of World 
War vintage. They learn to load and point 
155-millimeter guns built for service in 
France. They drill on 8-inch railway guns 
that never will be fired in battle except under 
frantic necessity. They man coast-defense 
guns new when America girded itself to grap- 
ple with Spain. 

Because antiaircraft defense is more or less 
new, their antiaircraft guns are somewhat 
new. But * ¢* °¢ 
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The 3-inch gun they now fire is to be super- 
seded by a more powerful, longer ranged 90- 
millimeter gun. There aren’t any of the lat- 
ter, and the whisper goes around among the 
men that the first built were so badly de- 


signed they were liable to take off a man’s 


arm should he try to load one. 

The antiaircraft gunner will be equipped 
some day, he hopes, with a lot of terrific little 
37-millimeter guns which fire 120 rounds a 
minute at planes or tanks. There are some 
of these in service, after an extensive job of 
redesigning the aiming mechanism. But they 
can’t be fired 120 rounds a minute for any 
length of time. The barrels get so hot they 
bend. 


IN THE MANUAL, BUT IT’S NOT IN REASON 


In its Field Manual 100-5, the Army’s new 
summation of combat doctrine, the use of 
antiaircraft weapons in antimechanized de- 
fense is stressed. But FM 100-5 does not ex- 
plain how a gun designed to be fired at a 
target 5 miles away and 20,000 feet high is to 
be aimed at a target on the ground 400 yards 
off and coming in fast. 

Word goes round that the antiaircraft-fire 
directors can be changed to aim accurately 
at close targets on the ground and that they 
will be changed. But the antiaircraft gunner 
is skeptical. He is still waiting for his 90- 
millimeter guns and his 37-millimeter quick- 
firers. 

In one respect, engineers are better off than 
most of their brothers in arms. A great part 
of their equipment is commercial stuff paint- 
ed olive drab. All of their earth-moving ma- 
chinery comes from the same production lines 
that supply the civilian contractor. In the 
matter of pontoon bridges, foot bridges, and 
the like, the Corps of Engineers seems to have 
done well by itself. 

But when it comes to weapons, the engi- 
neers are no better off than anybody else. 

They are learning to fire Springfield rifles 
which they will be expected to discard some 
day in favor of Garands. They are short of 
light machine guns, caliber .50 machine guns, 
and mortars. 

Everybody is short of mortars. 
troops can’t understand why. 

“A mortar is just a piece of pipe on a slab 
of iron,” the soldier says. “I could make 
one myself.” 

It is not as simple as that, but he does 
make mortars. He makes 60-millimeter 
mortars of iron pipe and he makes 81-milli- 
meter mortars of discarded gutters. And he 
lugs them faithfully through maneuvers 
while he learns nothing at all about how 
mortars are aimed and served. 


ONE REASON FOR THE WORRY OVER MORALE 


The soldier who has spent 6 to 10 months 
training without weapons, without ammu- 
nition, without other necessary equipment, or 
has seen it come to him in driblets, is dis- 
couraged. It is not what he was promised 
would come from the most productive Nation 
on earth. 

There is scarcely an artilleryman in the 
Army who has seen the 105 howitzer he may 
use in battle. Thousands of National Guard 
men and selectees charged with defending 
their fellows against tanks and armored cars 
have never seen an antitank gun. 

Tens of thousands are becoming proficient 
with rifies they will soon discard. Men in 
heavy-weapons companies are wondering 
what a real mortar will do, how it sounds 
when it goes off, and what results it will 
achieve in destruction. 

Meanwhile, they train. They train in the 
din of popping firecrackers and the flash of 
mirrors simulating gunfire. They race across 
the country with dummy guns and spend 
hours loading dummy shells in the heavy 
artillery of 1918. 


And the 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 





Friday, August 29, 1941 


ADDRESS BY HON. ALEXANDER WILEY, OF 
WISCONSIN 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
RecorD an address which I delivered be- 
fore the Dairy Day meeting at the Barron 
County Fair, Rice Lake, Wis., August 12, 
1941. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Mr. Chairman, fellow citizens, we are met 
today to discuss the place of dairying in the 
rational-defense program. Each of us here 
today is interested directly or indirectly in 
the problems of the dairy farmer. 

I myself feel that I can qualify as one of 
the dairy farmers—and I am proud to be 
classified with that group. I own and operate 
a dairy farm in Barron County—the same 
farm which my father owned before me. 

Those of us who are dairy farmers, those of 
us who have tried to balance our milk checks 
against our expenses, know that the dairy 
farmer hasn’t been getting the cost of produc- 
tion. At the présent time it is true that the 
return of the dairy farmer is rising. That, 
however, is not a permanent answer to our 
problems. 

One immediate problem which confronts 
the dairy industry in connection with de- 
fense is the possibility of Government limit- 
ing domestic consumption of dairy products. 
According to Secretary of Agriculture Claude 
R. Wickard, Americans may have to curtail 
their consumption of cheese and dairy 
products in order to supply enough of these 
products for Britain. 

That does not make sense. For years Wis- 
consin producers have sought to build up a 
market for their products and there is no 
logic in destroying that market overnight. 
In recent years the administration has urged 
the farmer to curtail production in order to 
cut down the surplus. Today the farmer is 
urged to increase production of exportable 
foods such as cheese, canned milk, and eggs. 
In other words, he is urged to increase pro- 
duction and cut domestic consumption. 

British purchases thus far have included 
cheese, evaporated milk, dry eggs, and pow- 
dered milk. At the present time the question 
is whether the dairy farmer can stretch his 
production to meet the British needs and 
also meet the needs of a domestic market 
which has been steadily increasing. 

I believe the dairy farmer can meet these 
needs with intelligent effort. I do not be- 
lieve that there is any necessity to tell 
Americans that they will have to eat fewer 
dairy products. Surveys of the agricultural 
college show that in our State we could 
increase cheese production 30 percent. 

Wisconsin farmers have increased their 
herds 4 percent. We now have 2,350,000 
milk cows and a record milk production of 
12,665,000,000 pounds. That is about 11 per- 
cent of the national supply. Wisconsin 
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cows are now turning out an average of 
25 pounds of milk a day. That is 2 pounds 
more than a year ago 

Dairy herds eumeamenh the State have 
increased their production on an average 
of 57 pounds a day. Our milk production 
in Wisconsin has been increased fully 10 
percent according to recent estimates. Na- 
tionally milk production bas been increased 
about 6 percent. 

This increased production will probably 
amount to 1,266,000,000 pounds. It takes 
about 1044 pounds of whole milk to make a 
pound of American cheddar cheese, and con- 
sequently this increase could produce about 
120,000,000 pounds of cheese. That is about 
half of the British demands. 

In our State alone we can produce 
350,000,000 pounds of American-type cheese. 
That is an increase of 11 percent over last 
year’s production. If we were to divert our 
production from butter to cheese, it might 
be possible to increase our cheese production 
3: percent. Experts have stated that almost 
every cheese factory equipped for American- 
type cheese could handle from 15,000 to 
$0,000 pounds more milk per day without 
more equipment. 

This is a time for the Federal Government 
to do a constructive job so that America and 
England can have all the dairy produce they 
need. This is not a time to cripple the do- 
mestic markt. 

A few moments ago I said 1 was a dairy 
farmer and proud to be one. The reason I 
am proud to be a dairy farmer is that the 
dairy farmer is part of our front line of de- 
fense. He has been given a job to do, and he 
is doing iv. He is doing an excelient job, and 
he is a good soldier. 

The requirements of our national defense 
for dairy products have presented a distinct 
challenge to the dairy industry. The dairy 
industry is meeting that challenge and will 
continue to meet it. 

The sudden demands and new require- 
ments on many of our industries have always 
created havoc in many of our industries, but 
the great dairy industry has rolled up its 
sleeves and is meeting the challenge. 

Milk production on our Nation’s farms 
showed an increase of 7 percent in May. In 
June milk production was up still further. In 
the first 6 months of 1941 the records dis- 
closed a total of 59,318000,000 pounds or 5 
percent more than the first half of 1940. 
That is an all-time record 

Our own military forces recognize the value 
of milk in the defense program. At the pres- 
ent time our own soldiers are being supplied 
with fresh milk in their daily diet for the first 
time in American history. 

It has been estimated that our armed 
forces are using more than 350,000 quarts of 
fresh fluid milk per day. In addition to that 
they are using 175,000 pounds of butter, 22,000 
pounds of cheese, and large quantities of 
other dairy products each day. 

I am advised that.the Army ration (that is 
the food provided for one man for 1 day) 
specifies, among other things, 8 ounces of 
fresh milk, 2 ounces of butter, 1 ounce of 
evaporated milk, and one-fourth ounce of 
cheese. 

Incidentally, during the American Revolu- 
tionary days the ration list called for 1 pint 
of milk for soldiers each day. I believe that 
that was the only time fresh milk appeared 
on the ration list until the present time. 
From the historical records, however, it is 
somewhat doubtful whether Washington’s 
soldiers ever got that milk allowance unless 
they succeeded in corralling a stray cow occa- 
sionally. 

The Army nutritionists in the Surgeon 
General’s Office decided that 1 pint of milk 
and its equivalent was a safe minimum 
amount in the soldier’s daily diet to protect 
them against deficiencies in calcium and 
vitamin B2, 


It is difficult to get exact figures on the 
consumption of milk by the armed forces, 
but it has been reported that the Army pur- 
chases of dairy products in 1 year will prob- 
ably total about $30,000,000. 

During the last World War the Govern- 
ment made many appeals to the farmers—the 
farmers responded to those appeals. They 
produced more food per man than had ever 
before been grown in the history of the world 
in a similar length of time. When the post- 
war period came, the farmers, however, were 
the very first group to be deflated. 

In the fall of 1919 the Attorney General's 
Office launched a crusade against high food 
prices. The Government owned certain 
stocks of food and these stocks were adver- 
tised at bargain prices in post offices all over 
the land. 

These supplies were thrown on the home 
markets and retailers were requested to han- 
dle them without profit. These supplies 
were accumulated for war purposes. They 
dropped like a bomb on a market that was 
already collapsing. 

All of us believed in a reduction of the 
costs of living. All of us believed in a return 
to normalcy after the war, but none of us 
believed that the price of farm products 
should be blasted to bits overnight. 

That was not the case with other materials 
* * * there the surpluses were dribbled 
into the market slowly so that prices did not 
break overnight. 

The Federal Reserve System after the last 
World War adopted certain credit policies 
designed to break certain farm commodity 
prices. The Federal Reserve System jacked 
up its rediscount rates to such a level that 
the farmers could not get funds. As a conse- 
qucnce they were forced to throw their crops 
and livestock upon the market, and it was a 
falling market. 

We know that the Government repaid 
manufacturers for certain losses which they 
sustained after their contracts were canceled 
in the post-war period, but they did not give 
a similar treatment to the farmers. 

Our job now is to insist that there must be 
no repetition of the rank injustices which 
confronted the farmer after the last World 
War. After the present armament period 
our condition may be much worse than it was 
in 1918, because our debt will be propor- 
tionately larger. 

The answer to this problem is not that 
Government should take over all of the means 
of production and distribution. The answer 
must be found in a revitalized system of free 
enterprise, and I am in fervent agreement 
with the purposes of proposed legislation to 
establish a post-emergency economic advisory 
commission so that we can anticipate the 
problems of the future and do something 
about them now. 

Where there is no vision the people perish. 
We need vision today; we need leadership. 
The time to meet these problems is before 
they come into existence. 

After the last war farm and dairy prices 
skidded down from wartime boom levels. We 
know that after the war our foods will be 
needed to feed a hungry world. Our problem 
today is to plan intelligently to protect farm 
markets for several years after the crisis has 
passed. 

At the present time, if it is necessary, milk 
can ke diverted to the cheese factories and 
the condenseries in line with the adminis- 
tration’s request. 

We can do these things but we have a 
right to demand the same treatment and 
protection which government gives industry. 
The prices of butter must not be permitted 
to skid Gown to such levels that the farmer’s 
standard of living is shot to pieces by Gov- 
ernment sniping. 

Government purchases of dairy products 
are essential to defense, but there is no rea- 
son why there should not be an adequate 
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differential over butter and other competi- 
tive dairy 

I can see no reason for establishing maxi 
mum price ceilings for dairy products unless 
similar price ceilings are imposed on other 
segments of our economy, and in that case 
i; would also be necessary to establish a 
floor price. 

While I have never subscribed to the ad- 
ministration’s program of a bureaucratic, 
swivel-chair farmer regulation of American 
agriculture, I feel that at this time it is nec- 
essary for us to merge our cooperative efforts 
with the Federal bureaus wherever it is pos- 
sible. 

However, I can see no reason for dicta- 
torial Federal farm regulations to encourage 
manufacturers to use low-price vegetable oils 
and animal fats for synthetic products to 
compete with our dairy products—particu- 
larly when these dairy producers are not 
permitted to use these same synthetic ele- 
ments. 

I might add that I recently made a protest 
directly to the Secretary of Agriculture in 
connection with the efforts of the Depart- 
ment to popularize synthetic products com- 
peting with butter. I feel that it is extremely 
undesirable for the Department of Agricul- 
ture (which should be concerned primarily 
with protecting the American farmer just as 
the Department of Labor protects the Ameri- 
can laborer) to spend its time and the peo- 
ple’s money propagandizing the American 
people into using synthetic products. That 
is not cnly undesirable from an economic 
standpoint because it affects the dairy farmer 
adversely, but it is also undesirable from a 
health standpoint where it adversely affects 
the health standards of the American people. 
I might say that the Secretary of Agriculture 
himself as late as July 1941 admitted this 
fact when he stated that we need to produce 
more products if we are going to give every- 
one in the United States a satisfactory diet. 
To do that the Secretary said we needed 15 
percent more butter and 20 percent more 
milk as protective foods, rich in minerals 
and vitamins for our American diet. 

Dr. Thomas Parran, the Surgeon General 
of the United States Public Health Service, 
confirmed that fact. He said, “In the weeks 
and months to come we shall need not only 
planes and munitions, a growing Army and 
Navy, but also rugged health and courage.” 

I agree with the Surgeon General when 
he says we need a nation cf people who are 
more fit, more vigorous, and with higher 
standards of health. That means we have 
to put to work our scientific knowledge for 
the nutrition of all our people. We have 
the capacity, the fertility of the soil, the 
equipment, the facilities for distribution; in 
fact, every element which we need to raise 
the standards of public health through ket- 
ter nutrition, which certainly means an in- 
creased rather than a decreased use of dairy 
products. 

It has been said that less than one-fourth 
of our people are on a “good diet” even when 
measured by the old standards. The Sur- 
geon General has admitted that our defi- 
ciency in diet will require at least a 50- 
percent increase in our national production 
of milk and milk products. I believe fer- 
vently that every drop of milk and every 
pound of butter which we can convert into 
human protein foods represents a substan- 
tial advance in the front lines of our health 
defense. We need to build a stronger and 
healthier people through a more complete 
diet. 

The emergency today instead of lowering 
our standards should stimulate us to raise 
them and should serve as a foundation for 
our post-armament economy and our post- 
armament health standards. We need to 
raise cur people to the highest possible level 
of health and vigor, and I hope that the 
Washington agencies, such as the Coordinator 




















people 
highest standard of living of any people on 
the face of the giohe. 

The dairy farmer is entitled to have some- 
thing to say about agricultural-defense poli- 
cies. 

Wisconsin produces half the cheese, one- 
third of the evaporated milk and much of the 
powdered skimmed milk, and we are in- 
creasing our production rapidly. 

We are producing ample milk for rising do- 
mestic consumption, and we will do every- 
thing possible to produce sufficient milk for 
250,000,000 pounds of Cheddar cheese, 15,000,- 
COO cases of canned milk, and 200,000,000 
pounds of dry-skimmed milk for the allied 
forces overseas. 

At the present time we know that there is 
an elevator and storage space shortage. I can 
see no reason why the dairyman should not 
be permitted to use the carry-over grains to 
increase the production of milk, poultry sup- 
plies, and meats. 

I cannot subscribe to the logic of the ad- 

ministration’s priority program which has de- 
nied priorities to farm-machinery companies. 

If the dairy industry is going to be required 
to divert its production to cheese for ship- 
ment to England, it must be an orderly plan 
of diversion so that we do not have a post- 
emergency crisis. 

I cannot subseribe to any federally in- 
spired, haphazard patchwork plans which do 
not seek to eeteenn tee eeehioere catah wit 
result for the dairy farmer when his market 
is curtailed. 

In connection with our discussion on the 
place that the dairy industry has in the 
national-defense program, it is interesting 
for us to note that Public Law 147 (which was 
passed by the present 77th Cong.), to extend 
the life and increase the credit resources of 
the Commodity Credit Corporation, estab- 
lishes a policy for nonbasic agricultural com- 
modities. . 

Under the program the price of these non- 
basic commodities is pegged and it is always 
done with reference to some percentage of 
the parity value or price of that specific com- 
modity. I do not say that we should do less 
for the so-called basic commodities. I do 
favor doing more for the so-called nonbasic 
commodities. 

In order to participate in any of the provi- 
sions of this legislation it is mecessary for 
the nonbasic agricultural commodity to he 
brought under a control program, under 
which production could be controlled. After 
the nonbasic commodity has heen brought 
under such a control policy, it has been pos- 
sible for it to receive benefits under the 
terms of the program. 

Now, let us consider the possible applica- 
tion of this idea to the dairy industry. If the 
milk producers desired to submit themselves 
to a control program, if they desired to give 
the Department of Agriculture power to reg- 
ulate them and to regulate the marketing of 
their product, then there could be no reason 
why that commodity should not have equal 
treatment along with the so-called basic com- 
modity with corn, rice, cotton, wheat, and 
tobacco. 

Public Law 147 of the Seventy-seventh Con- 
gress, first session, states: 

“(b) It is hereby declared to be the policy 
of the Congress that the lending and purchase 
operations of the Department of Agriculture 
(other than those referred to in subsection 
(a)) shall be carried out so as to bring the 
price and income of the producers of non- 
basic commodities not covered by any such 
public announcement to a fair-parity rela- 
tionship with other commodities, to the ex- 
tent that funds for such operations are avail- 
able after taking into account the operations 
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the commodities listed in any such publie 
announcement and the ability of producers 
to bring supplies into line with demand.” 

I believe there are a great many serious 
objections to our program for the basic com- 


modities, but as long as the administration . 


majority retains this plan for the basic com- 
modities, then I say there is no reason why 
nonbasic commodities should not be permit- 
ted to receive similar benefits, if they desire 
to subject themselves to the same control, 
and if they desire to stay withi» substantially 
the same limitations of production. 

If the idea behind the Surplus Commodi- 


then it should also be fair for the nonbasie 
commodities. 
As a matter of fact, the production of our 


further fact that the dairy industry is an 
extremely vital part of our economy, and is 
certainly more basic than rice. 

If there is anything at all to this theory 
of protecting the agricultural producer, ac- 
cording to the terms of the Surplus Com- 
modities 


should be extended to agricultural prod- 
ucts not included in the so-called basic 
commodities. 

In this very year the present Congress voted 
for a guaranty of 85 percent of parity price 
for the basic agricultural products. The 
reason for that was that the farmer had been 
limited in his production, he had complied 
with the Government demands and he felt 
that he was entitled to parity. Congress 
gave him 85 percent of the parity price for 
the basic commodities. 

Again I ask: How does the price of rice, 
which is a basic commodity, compare with 
milk and butter prices? 

I have never completely agreed with the 
idea that farm benefits must be based on a 
voluntary reduction in production by the 
farmer, but as long as the administration 
follows this policy and as long as no better 
policy is accepted, I believe that nonbasic 
commodities should receive the same protec- 
tion if they desire to submit themselves to 
the same control provision and limited 
production. 

In other words, just because Congress says 
rice is a basic commodity, that is no reason 
for discriminating against another important 
product which has not been considered as a 
basic commodity. 

I submit this point merely for our long- 
range consideration. In a post-armament 
period the dairy industry may need this 
protection. 

I realize that it would be impracticable for 
many of the nonbasic commodities to sub- 
mit to control programs. I realize further 
that the Secretary of Agriculture is not re- 
quired to take in all perishable crops. 

It is true, however, that whenever there is 
& crop which can be treated under a diversion 
program or a loan program, and when similar 
or identical provisions restricting production, 
price control, or marketing-control provisions 
can be adopted with reference to such a crop, 
there is no reason why that general policy 
should not prevail even with respect to perish- 
able creps. 

The reason I have discussed the possibility 
of the dairy industry participating in the 
various programs of the Government is that 
I feel the dairy farmer is entitled to expect 
something of Government. At the present 
time we have a tremendous tax bill. Now, 
the farmers are ready to do their share in 
relation to the tax bill, but they expect that 
the Government will use its head. 

For over 8 years now about 80 percent of 
the farmers have been losing ground because 
they have not gotten the cost of production 
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out of their milk. The Government has been 
taking over farms. Insurance companies 
have acquired noultitudes of them. 

Now, when there is $500,000,000 available 
in the Lease-Lend Act for farm products to 
give to Britain, the farmers expect that this 
Government. will see to it that they get at 
least. the cost of production for the products 
that the Government gives away; for the 
products which the Treasury of the United 
States buys with the people’s money. 

The Surplus Marketing Administration ad- 
vises me that from mid-March through July 
purchases of products under the Lease 
Lend Act included 48,000,000 pounds of 
cheese, 3,620,000 cases of evaporated milk, 
and 16,000,000 pounds of dry skimmed milk. 
We are gratified to learn of these purchases, 
but we must insist that these purchases must 
be made at a fair price to the farmer and 
must not be made with the thought of clos- 
ing off the domestic market. 

Wisconsin’s cheese is selling in London for 
$1.a pound. If it costs the Wisconsin farmer 
$1.85 a hundred pounds to produce his milk 
in this period, when wages and everything 
else are going up, he does not want the Gov- 
ernment he is now asked to support, to chisel 
in and take from him the opportunity to get 
the cost of production out of his product. 

This brings us to the question, What 
should the dairy farmer do during this de- 
fense period? 

First. The dairy farmer should, of course, 
continue to do everything he can to raise his 
production, as he has already done. 

Second. The dairy farmer should not per- 
mit his domestic market to slip away from 
him while we are sending dairy products 
abroad. If we lose these foreign markets, we 
would then have a tremendous problem in 
reeducating the American people to the con- 
sumption of dairy products, and we would 
have a tremendous. job in recapturing the 
American market. This is no time for a cur- 
tailment of American consumption of dairy 
products, 

Third. The dairy industry should work 
with the Army in accumulating information 
on the effects of including dairy products in 
the Army rations. 

The use of dairy products in the Army 
rations gives us a large-scale laboratory in 
which to prove the value of dairy products 
in our diets. The use of dairy products in 
the Army rations can stimulate a greater 
consumption of dairy products when these 
men are returned to civilian life. 

We must begin now to anticipate the post- 
armament problem which will confront the 
farmer. We must begin now to insure against 
the collapsing farm market which followed 
the last World War. We must make certain 
that government gives fair treatment to the 
farmer in the post-armament period rather 
than deliberately collapsing their legitimate 
prices and battering the farmer down to a 
hand-to-mouth economic level. 

Fourth. The dairy farmer must continue tao 
oppose the establishment of maximum price 
ceilings for dairy products unless similar price 
ceilings and floors are imposed on other seg- 
ments of our economy. 

Fifth. The dairy farmer must investigate 
the use of low-price vegetable oils and ani- 
mal fats in making synthetic products com- 
peting with dairy products. 

Sixth. The dairy farmer should see to it 
that government permits him to use the 
carry-over grains to increase the production 
of milk, poultry supplies, and meats. 

Seventh. The dairy farmer must insist 
that the administration give priorities to 
concerns which produce farm machinery. 

Eighth. If the Government requires any 
diversion of the milk production, the dairy 
farmer must insist that it is an orderly diver- 
sion according to a plan rather than a hap- 
hazard day-to-day scheme. This will do 
much to eliminate the post-armament prices. 

Ninth. The dairy farmer must at some 
future date consider the wisdom of further 
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participating in Government programs with 
the Surplus Commodities Corporation and 
the Commodity Credit Corporation. 

Tenth. The dairy farmer can continue to 
insist that he be given the fair cost of pro- 
duction. He is entitled to insist that his 
fair price be maintained by some kind of a 
differential of butter or other competitive 
dairy products. 

Eleventh. The Wisconsin dairy farmer can 
seize on the present market as an opportunity 
to put his financial house in order rather 
than to make financial commitments which 
may be difficult to meet in a pcst-armament 
period. 

Twelfth. The dairy industry should insist 
that the administration should not enact 
legislation which would remove all tariff 
safeguards for dairy products. 

At the present time, for example, there is a 
bill pending which would provide that com- 
modities or articles for defense could be im- 
ported free of duty or tax. That would mean 
that Government could decide that any prod- 
uct which they believed was a defense prod- 
uct could b> imported free of all existing 
tariff duties. 

We know that dairy products are playing 
an important role in the Government defense 
program. As a consequence, dairy products 
m‘izht be declared commodities or articles for 
Gefense. That might mean a complete re- 
moval of the tariff on casein. Whole milk 
and cream and k-utter and cheese might be 
declared defense articles and all existing tariff 
duties removed. Similarly, the milk and 
cream importation restrictions contained in 
the Lenroot-Tabe: law might be eliminated. 

In other words, such legislation might be 
practically a blanket repeal of existing tariff 
laws and import restrictions on dairy prod- 
ucts. 

The dairy industry may have to fight legis- 
lation of this sort which might eventually 
mean that the farmer would again have to 
pay the freight 

I do not believe that appropriations alone 
will solve the farm problem. We will not 
solve the farm problem by dealing with spe- 
cial appropriations from year to year. 

I believe, however, that such appropria- 
tions are necessary in order to at least enable 
the farmer to exist until such time as he gets 
his legitimate and fair share of the national 
income. 

I am willing to support any workable plan 
or legislation for the farmer but thus far we 
of the minority have not been able to get 
favorable consideration for those plans which 
have been suggested. 

It cannot be denied that the rise in the 
price of manufactured goods has been more 
rapid than the rise in the price of agricul- 
tural commodities. 

Some 25 percent of the American people live 
on farms and last year they received only 
9 percent of the national income, and that 
9 percent included the focd that the farmer’s 
family itself consumed. 

If we consiGer cash income the farmer’s 
share in our national income is cut down still 
further to approximately 6 or 7 percent. 

The farm program deals with 32,000,000 
people--—probably the most underprivileged 
people in the land Yet all of the payments 
which have been made to the farmer are far 
less than half of the sums which have been 
appropriated for relief. I am not complain- 
ing of that. Iam making the comparison so 
that we can see the necessity for effecting 
some small measure of justice to the Ameri- 
can farmers 

Sooner or later this defense program will 
be over. When that period comes I do not 
want to see the buying power of the American 
farmer absolutely dried up so that industry 
and labor will have no market whatever for 


their products. It is true that the 


duced so much food and fiber that if he were - 


be out of business it wouldn’t hurt the 
of the people immediately, because there 
has been a reserve of food and clothing suf- 
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has assisted industry, 
and in some cases has built their factories. It 
has given them cost-plus-fixed-fee contracts 
so that they couldn't lose a dime on their 
activities. Legislation has been passed to pro- 
tect the labor interests of this country’ We 
have a National Labor Relations Act. 

Congress has placed a floor under wages 
and a ceiling on hours. Congress passed a 
Social Security Act, and that Social Security 
Act raises the prices of everything the farmer 
uses. Yet the farmer cannot share by s0 
much as one dime in the distribution of the 
funds collected under the social-security 
program. 

Congress has enacted artificial devices safe- 
guarding every segment of American economy 
except the farmer, who produces the clothes 
we wear «end the food we eat. 

I do not advocate the repeal of these laws. 
I know that the farmer is not opposed to 
higher wages for labor and reasonable profits 
for industry, but I know also that he is en- 
titled to a reasonable share of the national 
income. He is entitled to have legislation 
enacted which will give him a fair share of 
that income. 

I feel that no farm program will ever be 
satisfactory as long as it neglects to consider 
the dairy farmer. However, that does not 
mean that in the interval we should neglect 
to do what we can for farmers as a group. 

Incidentally, I myself have introduced a 
number of bills directed at assisting the farm 
problem, and I regret keenly that because of 
administration opposition they have not re- 
ceived favorable consideration. 

I feel today that it would be more sound 
from an economic standpoint to advocate 
payments for specialized production rather 
than a curtailed production. In other words, 
I can see considerable merit in the idea of 
making an incentive payment. 

These would be payments made to farmers 
for growing crops which are not now grown. 
They could be paid to farmers for growing 
specialty crops needed in the national-defense 
program. They could also be paid to farmers 
for following certain types of agriculture 
which would benefit the Nation. They would 
put men and acres to work. 

I believe that the Government today 
should do a great deal more in research de- 
signed to use casein and dairy byproducts. 
However, in the meantime we cannot afford 
to neglect the depressed economic condition 
of the farmer in general. 

Today we talk about sacrifice to make the 
defense program a reality. I contend, how- 
ever, that the farmer alone should not be 
singled out to be that sacrifice. 

The farmer has never had a cost-plus- 
fixed-fee contract. We never had to pass any 
laws limiting his profits, because in most 
communities he has been selling far below 
the cost of production. He never had any 
National Labor Relations Board to protect 
him against speculation and a decrease in 
income and unfair trade policies. The 
farmer has never gone on a strike in an effort 
to force the consumer to pay higher prices. 
He doesn’t have a wage and hour law. He 
works from daybreak until nightfall. 
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Bankhead-Eastland Bill (S. 1815) 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES OLIVER EASTLAND 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 





Friday, August 29, 1941 
ARTICLE BY W. C, NEILL 


Mr, EASTLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
relative to Senate bill 1815, written by 
Mr. W. C. Neill, a prominent banker and 
farm leader of Mississippi. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


RE BANKHEAD-EASTLAND BILL, S. 1815, SEVENTY- 
SEVENTH CONGRESS 


Enactment of legislation having the main 
import of this bill is vital to the security 
of the United States, because: 

1. A policy of economic isolation and re- 
stricted production purposed to maintain 
artificial prices will certainly be cracked, 
either by the adoption of totalitarianism, or 
by internal revolution, or by external mili- 
tary pressure. A foreign military machine 
backed by an economy allowing unlimited 
production, with attendant abundance of ma- 
terials and supplies, will overwhelm an Amer- 
ican military machine backed by an economy 
of restriction, restraint, and regimentation, 
with attendant scarcity, disunity, depressed 
morale, and pressure-group paternalism. 

2. Such legislation opens this country’s only 
avenue of escapefrom totalitarian dictatorship 
developed from within, or imposed from with- 
out, because: (a) World trade hereafter must 
be on a basis of commodity exchange since 
no other basis exists (the United States has 
approximately all the gold); (b) American 
agriculture, geared to export trade, must dis- 
employ vast multitudes if exports cease; these 
multitudes cannot be absorbed by manufac- 
turing industry geared to supplying a con- 
stricted and stifled domestic market at the 
usual juicy profits. (c) Totalitarianism will 
be necessary to victual and to discipline the 
unemployed, disemployed, and dispossessed 
multitude, or else a recurrence of 1929-33 
conditions will so weaken and disrupt the 
United States that it will be an easy prey 
for totalitarianism from without. 


To whomsoever may be impressed by fact 
rather than by propaganda it is submitted 
that totalitarianism did not spring, full 
armed, from the brow of Hitler, but from 
economic restriction of the German people. 

It can happen here. 

W. C. NerLu. 


NorTH CARROLLTON, Miss., August 20, 1941. 











Defense Strikes and Foreign Affairs 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH A. BUTLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 





Friday, August 29, 1941 





EDITORIALS FROM THE OMAHA EVENING 
WORLD-HERALD 





Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp an editorial from the Omaha 
Evening World-Herald of August 21, 
1941, and an editorial from the same 
newspaper of August 22, 1941, both on 
subjects of current interest, 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Omaha Evening World-Herald of 
August 21, 1941] 


NOW, AS IN '62 


“The military situation is far from bright, 
and the country knows it as well as I do. 
They have no idea that the war is to be 
carried on and put through by hard, tough 
fighting, that it will hurt somebody; and no 
headway is going to be made while this delu- 
sion lasts.” 

The words are Abraham Lincoln's, spoken 
in the dark days of 1862, but Franklin D. 
Donen by quoting them, made them his 


wand a remarkably accurate parallel it is, 
Mr. President. 

For now as then there are people who “have 
not buckled down to the determination to 
fight this war through, for they have got the 
idea into their heads that we are going to 
get out of this fix somehow by strategy.” 

There are people who believe we “can get 
out of this fix” by passing a conscription law 
or holding a conference at sea. 

There are people who believe this war can 
be “carried on and put through” on a closed- 
shop basis and a 40-hour week. 

There are people who have got it into their 
heads that we-can win a war with social 
workers. 

Who are they? 

Look around you, Mr. President. You will 
see them on your left hand and your right. 
You will see them in front of you at the con- 
ference table, or perhaps :ecturing learnedly 
to rubber-stamp Congressmen. 

The same papers which related the story of 
Mr. Roosevelt’s parallel also told the story of 
the tram strike in Detroit. 

Detroit. The key city of the defense pro- 
gram. Its public transportation tied up by @ 
labor dispute. 

And what is the argument about in De- 
troit? About whether the transportation 
workers shall pay their dues to a C. I. O. 
union or an A. F. of L. union. The type of 
bitter, senseless controversy which became 
common in America under the rule of left- 
wing N. L. R. B. 

The same papers also told of the continu- 
ing strike at the Kearny, N. J., shipyards, 
where Mr. Roosevelt’s agencies have demand- 
ed that the employer grant closed-shop privi- 
leges to a certain union. And they told of 
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perhaps a half dozen other tional or 
ideological disputes which were holding back 
defense work in other areas. 

And they also told of the progress being 
made by the administration’s left-wingers in 
their campaign to American industry 
and the American standard of living fully 
under the Government’s management. 

And perhaps they also told something of 
the President’s plan to revive the St. Law- 
rence seaway project, and his friends’ plans 
to revive the Florida ship-canal project, and 
his congressional leaders’ many small plans 
for making Government pap available for 
“boondoggling” projects in every congres- 
sional district. 

Yes, Mr. President; it is a truly deplorable 
situation. 

By the formal, considered action of our 
Government we are a partisan and to a con- 
siderable extent a participant in the cruelest 
war the world has ever known. Probably our 
Nation was never in greater jeopardy, even in 
the dark days of 1862. 

And yet there is a feeling in some circles 
that the war need not interfere with politics 
as usual. 

Sound the alarums, Mr. President; but 
sound them first in Washington, where the 
bureaucrats sleep and reformers dream. 

The American people, we believe now as al- 
ways, would respond quickly and happily to 
alert, tough, fighting leadership, 


[From the Omaha Evening World-Herald of 
August 22, 1941] 
HOPE DEFERRED 


When “hope springs exulting on trium- 
phant wing,” that, like peace, is wonderful. 
One feels good all over. 

Thursday morning there came advance an- 
nouncement that President Roosevelt would 
address a message to Congress on his historic 
Atlantic Ocean conference with Prime Min- 
ister Churchill. 

And hope exulted. Now, at last, hope whis- 
pered, it could and would be told. Told 
whether, in this world of war, our own coun- 
try and its Government is fish, flesh, or fowl. 
Where, as a matter of fact, we “are at.” In 
the words the President was to use very 
shortly, “freedom of information,” without 
which, as he was to say, no society organized 
along the lines of the eight points could 
survive. 

This was what was needed. Information, 
free and candid. It was about all that was 
required to banish bewilderment and confu- 
sion, and so restore the dangerously shaken 
morale of the people and of the Army. 

In the morning paper General Marshall 
had been quoted: 

“Morale is vital to an army; far more im- 
portant than the character of equipment. It 
depends in a large measure On the morale of 
the people behind the army and their unity 
of purpose.” 

True as gospel, 

Then came the message. Only to recall 
the gospel truth that “hope deferred maketh 
the heart sick.” 

For Mr. Roosevelt told the Congress and 
the people exactly nothing at all that was 
new. 

He repeated the eight points—his and the 
Prime Minister’s hopes and plans for a bet- 
ter world that will assure “freedom from 
fear and want” to “all men in all the lands.” 

He told again why the Lend-Lease Act was 
adopted. 

He told again that he and the Prime Min- 
ister are arranging for a conference with the 
soviets to provide them with aid for their 
defense. 
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He reiterated his stand against peace with 
the Nazis. 

He added a postscript to the eight points 
to include “freedom of information” and free- 
dom of religion as essentials of the new 
world order. 

And this was all. Unless it was to embalm 
the eight points in the formal record the 
message might as well have gone undelivered. 

The disappointment is great. The Presi- 
dent and Commander in Chief, of course, 
has his reasons. He is using his best judg- 
ment as to what may and may not be told 
the American people and their representa- 
tives in Congress. 

But however weighty the reasons for with- 
holding information, the policy of the Gov- 
ernment weakens morale. It does not make 
for unity. 

Nor is it fair or wise to draw an indict- 
ment against the American people because 
morale is weak and unity is lacking. 

Repeatedly they have been assured that it 
is the purpose and hope of their Government 
to keep this country out of the World War. 
That means we should be kept out. It is 
Gifficult, then, for the people to unite enthu- 
Siastically in support of policies and acts and 
words tending certainly to involve us. Many 
of their leaders insist we are already in; 
others assert that the policy still is to keep 
us out. 

What are the people to believe? How can 
they understand? 

What really was the purpose of the Atlantic 
meeting? Was it for war or was it for peace; 
or was it merely to proclaim what kind of 
world this ought to be, and to decide how 
much help should go to the “reds,” and from 
whom—and how far the “reds” may be 
trusted in the establishment of a good earth? 

At the best there is mystery—mystery all 
along the line—and mystery confuses. 

So with the Army—the selectees. They 
were to serve for 12 months. Then Congress 
was askea to extend their term of service 
without limit. Then a “compromise” exten- 
sion of 18 months reluctantly was accepted. 
When Senator Tarr proposed only a 6-month 
extension that was strongly opposed and de- 
nounced as menacing to our national secu- 
rity. Yet now, a few days later, the 6-month 
extension seems about right. 

A while ago it was contended that no train- 
ing of 12 or 18 months would be nearly suf- 
ficient for a dependable Army. Today the 
trainees of from 12 to 18 months are to be re- 
leased and replaced by new draftees. Mean- 
while the army of defense is still without 
arms and equipment, while in the kinder- 
garten stage of training. 

Whom and what to believe? What is it all 
about? For what must there be unity? For 
what, in high purpose, must we be sternly 
resolved? 

We say it is not the fault of the people if 
their morale is low. We say they are entitled 
to voice their bewilderment, to be critical 
of leadership that leaves them groping in the 
dark and then complains of their lack of 
enthusiasm. 

The Government can trust the people. 
Americans are a mighty fine people, good citi-~ 
zens as they are good soldiers. But as 
gropers-in-the-dark they don’t belong. They 
are not the material of which robots are 
made. They want to know. If not all the 
whys and hows, anyhow the direction in 
which they are going. 

Until they are informed—much better in- 
formed than now—as to the ultimate pur- 
poses of their leadership in domestic as well 
as foreign affairs, unity will be impossible and 
the national morale will continue to be a 
matter for concern. 
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A Simple Procedure 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH A. BUTLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 








Friday, August 29, 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM NEBRASKA DAILY 
NEWS-PRESS 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “A Simple Procedure,” appearing 
in a recent issue of the Nebraska Daily 
News-Press. The editorial was written 
by a former Member of the House of 
Representatives, Mr. J. H. Sweet. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Nebraska Daily News-Press] 
A SIMPLE PROCEDURE 


In his Tuesday press conference, the Presi- 
dent very aptly quoted Mr. Lincoln who, at 
the beginning of the Civil War, found his 
toughest job was convincing the people they 
were at war. 

It was appropriate for the President to 
mention that, but as he did so he added to the 
confusion. 

According to his own statements, we are not 
yet in a shooting war. Mr. Lincoln definitely 
was commanding an army when he remarked 
on the complacency of a republic in direst 
travail. 

Mr. Lincoln took the people into his con- 
fidence. He called to his Cabinet a group of 
men who represented all types of thought. 
His Secretary of War was a man of ability; his 
Secretary of the Navy was a man trained in 
organization. He had no Secretary of the 
Interior, glory be, and there were no Sister 
Perkinses to throw monkey wrenches into the 
machinery. 

When Mr. Lincoln conferred he did not 
assume his new-hatched Republican Party 
represented all that was good and holy in the 
land. He knew his military forces must be 
made up of Republicans, Democrats, and 
what not. There were no conniving politi- 
cians to proclaim that only Republicans 
should have defense jobs in Des Moines et al. 

Eventually, but only after Bull Run, Fred- 
ericksburg, and Antietam, the people awoke 
to the fact that if they were to win they 
must stand behind Lincoln and see to it 
that he got some generals. After a while, 
but at a terrible cost, Grant, Sherman, and 
Sheridan came to the fore and the issue was 
resolved. 

F. D. R. need not go back to Lincoln to 
find a text for a sermon on unity, disunion, 
or what have you. 

He need go back only so far as Woodrow 
Wilson, that other war President. Wilson 
was reluctant, deliberate, and aware of pop- 
ular resentment against war. But he did 
keep his people informed. His Cabinet for 
the most part was made up of intelligent, 


patriotic, able men. He sold the people on 
unity through the simplest device known to 
man—complete and open-minded confer- 


ences with them and, what’s more, confi- 
dence in their ability and willingness to 
take it. Also, he was willing and eager to 
delegate authority to others. 

The trouble in Washington today, accord- 
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The President has his finger in every pie. 
He must dabble in every detail of the de- 
fense program. He must be Secretary 
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Keeping America Safe and at Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 29, 1941 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. ALEXANDER 
WILEY, OF WISCONSIN 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a radio ad- 
dress delivered by me over station WISN, 
Milwaukee, Wis., on August 11, 1941, the 
subject being Keep America Safe and at 
Peace. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Fellow Americans, these times demand 
plain talk. As a nation, we are now in a 
twilight zone where facts count—where rea- 
son and common sense must come into play. 
We owe it to ourselves and to the Nation 
to be calm and speak plainly. 

All America agrees that there is a great 
need for a reasonable, sensible defense pro- 
gram. All America is ready to dig down to 
pay its share of that defense program. The 
need is apparent because the world is aflame 
with the madness of war. 

It is apparent to everyone that the need 
for this defense program grows out of the 
war madness abroad. It is apparent that the 
totalitarian powers are out to slice up the 
world. 

But this defense program calls for the 
sanest kind of thinking and planning so that 
we do not wreck our American econcmy and 
do not, contrary to the wishes of the great 
majority of the American people, precipitate 
this Nation into war by the overt acts of our 
leaders. It is well that we pause a moment 
to understand the situation. 





ing to our best authority, is that this scems | We are a peculiarly blessed people. We are 
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to be a one-man show. 
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being 3,000 miles off from Europe and 7,000 
miles off from Asia. 

But we are also blessed in our form of gov- 
ernment. We are a republic, peculiarly 
formed. Our Executive, according to the Su- 
preme Court, has plenary powers in dealing 
with foreign affairs, but the Congress alone 
has the power to declare war. 

The Executive is Commander in Chief of 
the Army and Navy, but the Congress has to 
oa the money to support that Army and 

avy. 

The Executive and the Members of Congress 
are elected by the people. . 

Now, you ask—what has that got to do 
with the present situation? Just this: Be- 
tween 80 and 85 percent of our people have 
indicated clearly that they do not want the 

of government to commit any overt 


people are aware of that fact. It would be a 
serious tragedy at this time for either the 
Executive, or any of his officers, or the Con- 
gress to disregard the wishes of the people. 

In my opinion, there isn’t over 1 percent 
of the people of this country who can be clas- 
sified as interventionists, and bly there 
isn’t over 5 percent of the who could 
be classified as strict isolationists. In be- 
tween these two groups are found the great 
mass of the American people who are calmly 
appraising the international situation; who 
are aware of the terrible tragedies and the 
cost of war; who realize that this Nation has 
been set apart for a great and noble purpose. 

Now, are these people lulled into false se- 
curity on this great issue today? Not at all. 
They are in favor of an adequate defense. 
They are standing back of the national 
policy of aid to Britain, recognizing that as 
long as the war is confined to Europe there 
is little or no possibility of it coming to 
America. 

Is this group downhearted or filled with 
the spirit of defeatism?. Not at all. They 
are conscious of the power of 131,000,000 
people. They are also conscious of the obliga- 
tions which they owe to the present and to 
the future generations of America and of the 
earth. They want this country to remain 
safe, and free, and at peace. 

They are also conscious of the fact that 
other nations wanted to remain safe, free, and 
at peace, and have been overrun and con- 
quered, and they know that if any other na- 
tion commits an overt act of war against this 
people that 131,000,000 people will respond as 
one man to the defense of this Nation and 
the principles for which this Nation stands. 

Everyone is aware of the fact that great 
waves of propaganda are being poured out 
over America. By being aware of this situa- 
tion—not being asleep—the American people 
are becoming more and more discriminating 
in their thinking. They are weighing every- 
thing and they are casting out the dross. We 
are resisting propaganda, because we want to 
do everything that is right to avoid involve- 
ment in this war. We want to avoid the 
bankruptcy of a great people, and we want to 
avoid the needless waste of life and property, 
and we want to keep intact the great institu- 
tions which are called American, the institu- 
tions which have been minted out of the 
struggles of a thousand years. Of course, we 
shall be ready for any emergency. We will 
be strong, and if any one people or group of 
people challenges our way of life, we will be 
ready to defend it. But we do not want for- 
eign influences to determine the course we 
shall take. 

Yes; we Americans are thinking things 
through with courage and vision. We know 
we have enough to do to love America with- 
out hating any cther peopie. Of course, we 
hate wrong. We Americans stem from all the 
national roots of Europe, but when our fore- 
bears came over here they uprooted them- 
selves from the hates and the strifes and the 
limitations and the “isms” of Europe. So 

















now we are thinking more and more about 
American values, the American way of life. 

For years we have been accepting all the 
privileges that. result from being an Ameri- 
can—now we are awakened to the fact that 
there are obligations which we must fulfill, 
and we are meeting those obligations head-on 
by willingly sacrificing our material means to 
sustain government in this great emergency. 
But we want our Government managers to 
sustain America also. 

We do not believe in meddling in foreign 
affairs. We realize, of course, that a great 
international poker game is on, but we Amer- 
icans want to stay out of that game. Why? 
Because we feel that the hour is coming 
when we shall, indeed, have an opportunity 
to serve tired, hungry, dying humanity, and 
we feel we can best serve America by keeping 
out of the European holocaust. 

The hour is probably nearer than we think 
when hungry, exhausted Europe will want a 
helping hand, when they will need food and 
clothing and succor. 

I am continually asked, Will America get 
involved in this war? In my opinion, we are 
further away from it now than we were 6 
months ago. I do not say that war is in- 
evitable. It is my fervent conviction that 
American involvement, if our leaders keep 
their heads, is not necessary. 

We have heard a great deal said about 
unity. America is unified on defense, on 
keeping out of this war, but not for involve- 
ment. I repeat what I said before—that if 
we are attacked, if any other nation strikes 
at the Western Hemisphere, there will be 
me people back of the Commander in 

ef. 

In the bewildered, confused, chaotic think- 
ing and loose statements which have some- 
times characterized the discussions of our 
foreign affairs one thing is certain—we are 
not prepared for a European war. 

We do not have 50,000 mechanized troops. 
We do not have a two-ocean Navy. We could 
fight a defensive war on our side of the 
Atlantic, but we are not prepared to send an 
expeditionary force abroad. 

I am wholeheartedly for every measure 
which will bulwark America’s defenses. I 
believe we should arm to the teeth. I believe 
in an independent air arm, a great fleet, 
and mobile, fast-moving, synchronized, mech- 
anized units. 

I want to see the Nazi machine and every- 
thing it represents completely annihilated— 
and, consequently, I believe in aid to Britain, 
but not tu such a degree that it impairs our 
defenses or leads us to commit an overt act 
of war. 

I believe in the four freedoms, and I believe 
in anything and everything which will keep 
them alive here at home. 

In these days, which try men’s souls, I 
believe in sacrifice to build our defenses 
strong. I believe in sacrifices for labor, 
management, the consumer, the taxpayer, and 
also for a government which must cut out its 
expensive nondefense frills. 

I believe fervently that Congress must not 
surrender its powers; that the Executive 
must not usurp the congressional power to 
declare war by committing an overt act 
which would rob Congress of any alterna- 
tives. 

Above all, in these dark hours, in the twi- 
light zone of world decency, I believe in the 
American people. I believe in the average 
American citizen who keeps his head and 
maintains his mental balance. I believe in 
the American people who, without bias or 
prejudice, without hatred or malice, are pro- 
viding the mental ferment which will cleanse 
America of any sectionalism, bigotry, or 
hate. 

I repeat, when our fathers came to this 
country they left the other country because 
of economic, political, social, religious, or 
other reasons; but they left it, and when 
they came here they dug their roots deep 
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down in the soil of America, and they be- 
came a peculiar breed. Whether they stem 
from Ireland or Poland or England or Ger- 
many or Scandinavia or France, they became 
not German-Americans, Irish-Americans, or 
Scandinavian-Americans, but they became 
Americans. In doing that they severed their 
connections with all the hatreds of Europe 
and all the limitations of Europe, with all 
the viciousness and all the barriers that the 
centuries had built up in Europe. They cast 
out those things, and when they came here 
they became a peculiar people. We call our- 
selves Americans. We as a people—and that 
is history—do not believe in meddling in 
foreign affairs. 

I have faith in the American people who 
believe we have enough to do to love, pre- 
Serve, and protect things American—the 
American way of life and the great freedoms. 
Wehate the ideologies of the dictators of 
Europe, but we are realistic, and we recog- 
nize the significant fact we have a great job 
to do here in the Western Hemisphere. Be- 
cause I have faith in the American people I 
believe we will keep America safe, free, and 
at peace. 





President Roosevelt’s Labor Day Address 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. BUELL SNYDER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 1, 1941 
ADDRESS BY THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. SNYDER, Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record was included the privilege of 
including the Labor Day address of the 
President of the United States, Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, delivered today at Hyde 
Park, N. Y., over a national hook-up. 

Mr. Speaker, this timely and appro- 
priate address follows: 


On this day—this American holiday—we 
celebrate the rights of free laboring men and 
women. 

The preservation of these rights is now 
vitally important, not only to us who enjoy 
them but ts the whole future of Christian 
civilization. 

American labor now bears a tremendous 
responsibility in the winning of this most 
brutal, most terrible of all wars. 

In our factories and shops and arsenals we 
are building weapons on a scale great in its 
magnitude. To all the battle fronts of the 
world these weapons are being dispatched, by 
day and by night, over the seas and through 
the air. And this Nation is now devising and 
developing new weapons of unprecedented 
power toward the maintenance of democracy. 


WE DO NOT COVET TERRITORY 


Why are we doing this—why are we deter- 
mined to devote our entire industrial front to 
the prosecution of a war which has not yet 
actually touched our own shores? 

We are not a warlike people. We have 
never sought glory as a nation of warriors. 
We are not interested in aggression. We are 
not interested—as the dictators are—in loot- 
ing. We do not covet one square inch of the 
territory of any other nation. 

Our vast effort and the unity of purpose 
which inspires that effort are due solely to 
our recognition of the fact that our funda- 
mental rights—including the rights of la- 
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bor—are threatened by Hitler’s violent at- 
tempt to rule the world. 

These rights were established by our fore- 
fathers on the field of battle. They have 
been defended—at great cost but with great 
success—on the field of battle, here on our 
own soil, and in foreign land and all the seas 
all over the world. 


RIGHTS INTERDEPENDENT 


There has never been a moment in our 
history when Americans were not ready to 
stand up as freemen and fight for their 
rights. 

In times of national emergency one fact is 
brought home to us clearly and decisively— 
the fact that all of our rights are interde- 
pendent. 

The right of freedom of worship would 
mean nothing without freedom of speech. 
And the rights of free labor as we know 
them today could not survive without the 
rights of free enterprise. 

That is the indestructible bond that is 
between us all—all of us Americans—inter- 
dependence of interest, privileges, opportuni- 
ties, responsibilities, interdependence of 
rights. 

That is what unites us—men and women 
of all sections, of all races, of all faiths, of 
all occupations, of all political beliefs. That 
is why we have been able to defy and frus- 
trate the enemies who believed they could 
divide us and conquer us from within. 


ENORMOUS PRODUCTION GAINS 


These enemies all know that we possess a 
strong Navy—gaining in strength. They 
know that that Navy—as long as the Navies 
of the British Empire and the Netherlands 
and Norway and Russia exist—can together 
guarantee the freedom of the seas. These 
enemies know that if these other navies are 
destroyed, the American Navy cannot now or 
in the future maintain the freedom of the 
seas against all the rest of the world. 

These enemies know that our Army is in- 
creasing daily in its all-round strength. 

These enemies know that today the chief 
American fighters in the battles now raging 
are those engaged in American industry, em- 
ployers and employees alike. 

These enemies know that the course of 
American production in the past years has 
shown enormous gains and that the product 
of these industries is moving to the battle 
fronts against Hitlerism in increasing vol- 
ume each day. 

But these enemies also know that our 
American effort is not yet enough—and that 
unless we step up the total of our production 
and more greatly safeguard it on its journeys 
to the battlefields, these enemies will take 
heart in pushing their attack in old fields 
and new. 

HITLER NOT YET STOPPED 


I give solemn warning to those who think 
that Hitler has been blocked and halted that 
they are making a very dangerous assump- 
tion; when in any way your enemy seems to 
be making slower progress than he did the 
year before, that is the very moment to strike 
with redoubled force—to throw more energy 
into the job of defeating him—to end for all 
time the menace of world conquest and 
thereby end ail talk or thought of any peace 
founded on a compromise with evil itself. 

And we know that a free labor system is 
the very foundation of a functioning democ- 
racy. We know that one of the first acts of 
the Axis dictatorships has been to wipe out 
all the principles and standards which labor 
has been able to establish for its own preser- 
vation and advancement. 

Trade-unionism is a forbidden philosophy 
under these rule-or-ruin dictators. For trade- 
unionism demands full freedom of expression 
and peaceful assembly. Trade unionism has 
helped to give to everyone who toils the posi- 
tion of dignity which is his due. 

The present position of labor in the United 
States as an interdependent unit in the life 
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of the Nation has not come about by chance. 
It has been an evolutionary process of a 
healthy democracy at work. 

Hitler has not worked that way. He will 
not; he cannot work that way. Just as he 
denies all rights to individuals, he must deny 
all rights to groups—of labor, of business, 
of learning, of the church. He has abolished 
trade unions as ruthlessly as he has perse- 
cuted religion. 


LABOR HAS STAKE IN VICTORY 


No group of Americans has realized more 
clearly what Nazi domination of the world 
means than has organized labor, what it 
means to their standard of living, their free- 
dom, their lives. No group has a greater 
stake in the defeat of nazi-ism, in the preser- 
vation of the fundamental freedoms, in the 
continuance of democracy throughout the 
world. 

We have already achieved much; it is im- 
perative that we achieve infinitely more. 

The single-mindedness and sacrifice with 
which we jointly dedicate ourselves to the 
production of the weapons of freedom will 
determine in no smali part the length of the 
ordeal through which humanity must pass. 


PRECEDENCE FOR DEFENSE 


We cannot hesitate, we cannot equivocate 
in the great task before us. The defense of 
America’s freedom must take precedence over 
every private aim and over every private in- 
terest. 

We are engaged on a grim and perilous task. 
Forces of insane violence have been let loose 
by Hitler upon this earth. We must do our 
full part in conquering them. For these 
forces may be unleashed on this Nation as we 
go about our business of protecting the proper 
interests of our country. 

The task of defeating Hitler may be long 
and arduous. There are a few appeasers and 
Nazi sympathizers who say it cannot be done. 
They even ask me to negotiate with Hitler— 
to pray for crumbs from his victorious table. 
They do, in fact, ask me to become the mod- 
ern Benedict Arnold and betray all I hold 
dear—my devotion to our freedom—to our 
churches—to our country. This course I 
have rejected—I reject it again 


PLEDGES DEFEAT OF HITLER 


Instead, I know that I speak the conscience 
and determination of the American people 
when I say that we shall do everything in our 
power to crush Hitler and his Nazi forces. 

American workers and American farmers, 
American businessmen, and American 
churchmen—all of us together—have the 
great responsibility and the great privilege of 
laboring to build a democratic world on en- 
during foundations. 

May it be said on some future Labor Day 
by some future President of the United States 
that we did our work faithfully and well. 





Election of Representative in First 
Wisconsin District 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, September 2, 1941 


ADDRESS OF HON. ALEXANDER WILEY, 
OF WISCONSIN 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 


the Appendix of the Recorp a speech de- 


livered by me at Kenosha, Wis., on Au- 


gust 27 entitled “Why I Would Vote for 
Mr. Smith.” 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rzcorp, 
as follows: 


WHY I WOULD VOTE FOR MR. SMITH 


I am happy to be in Kenosha to speak to 
my many friends here. We are engaged in a 
very important political campaign. The eyes 
of the Nation are centered upon the First 
Congressional District of Wisconsin. 

I am happy to be here to endorse the Re- 
publican nominee for the high office of Con- 
gressman of this Ccistrict. 

In the discussion that I shall carry on this 
evening I shall not engage in any personali- 
ties; I shall not attempt to tell the voters 
of this district how they shall vote; that is 
their personal right. I shall, however, present 
the important issues involved in this con- 
gressional fight. I said the eyes of the 
Nation are on this contest. The results may 
act as a barometer showing the pulse of the 
Nation. 

The former incumbent of this high office, 
Stephen Bolles, was a personal friend of mine. 
He was a very able public official. This dis- 
trict honored itself in sending a man of his 
character and ability to Washington. This 
district is a sane-thinking district. Its voters 
are people of judgment. By and large, there 
isn’t any hysteria here. The people are look- 
ing the world situation square in the face. 

If I were a voter in this district, I would 
support Mr. Smith for the following reasons: 

First. He is a man of experience, trust- 
worthy and fearless. 

Second. He is a clear thinker—a sound 
thinker. 

Third. He is a lawyer of high standing—a 
student of government. 

His work for years has trained him in the 
art of sensing the issue. It is very important 
now in Washington that we have clear think- 
ers—men who will not be swept off their feet. 

I have been told that pressure is being 
brought to bear on certain groups in this 
district. 

Just as I would not attempt to tell any man 
how he shculd vote, so as long as this country 
remains free I feel each man and woman 
should be free from any group pressure—free 
to determine how he or she shall vote. I am 
told that there is an attempt to interject 
into the present situation an element of 
labor or an’ilabor. i don’t believe that that 
will work. Why? Because there is no place 
for such an argument in this contest. If Mr. 
Smith goes to Washington he will go there 
representing all the people of this district, 
the same as I represent all the people of the 
State of Wisconsin in the Senate of the 
United States. 

When I was elected as your Senator certain 
labor unions were told to vote against me. 
I spoke to labor in the mills, in the shops. I 
told them how I had labored in the mills, in 
the sawmills of the North. I told them how, 
if we were going to keep America strong, we 
had to keep out of our politics and our econ- 
omy the racketeers and those who stand for 
disintegrating our country. I drew ti  pic- 
ture how in Germany the leaders without 
vision had created classes who hated each 
other, who got to fighting each other, who 
would not work with each other. There was 
no unity, no cohesion, and the result was that 
a Hitler arose. 

Unionism has its place. Management has 
its place in our economy. Communism, 
nazi-ism, and fascism, however, have no place 
in our free America. 

There are those in our land who are working 
for a post-war period which will give them 
the opportunity to become a Hitler or a Mus- 
solini or a Stalin. It is for you and me to do 
our part to see that they don’t get that 
opportunity. 
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We are all in the same boat, labor, farmer, 
merchant, and management. That boat is 
called America. If it goes down, we all go 
down. It won't go down, if we pull together. 
If we do not work together the consequences 
may be dire. 

Now, Mr. Smith is sympathetic toward labor, 
he is sympathetic toward the man who has 
to meet the pay roll. He wants an ordered 
society. He wants this Nation to grow and 
develop. He does not want buccaneers in 
capital, in labor; he wants sane men, calm 
men, honest men to work out the “estiny of 
this country. 

I understand that another issue which has 
been interjected into this picture is that of 
“support the President.” I think the real 
issue should be phrased, “Will the leaders 
follow the will of the people?” Let me draw 
a picture for you. Except for a very few 
people, the American people want to stay out 
of this war. Probably 1 percent of the people 
could be called interventionists. Probably 5 
percent could be called strict isolationists. 
In between is the common mass of American 
people who are calmly thinking this world 
situation through. They know that other na- 
tions desired peace and got war and slavery. 
Therefore all America is in favor of a defense 
program—a defense program which will be 
adequate, effective to accomplish the purpose 
in mind. Where then is the difference that 
exists? It is very simple. 

We are a republic. A peculiarly formed 
government. The President is given certain 
powers. He is Commander in Chief of the 
Army and Navy. He is in full control of 
foreign affairs, except as the Constitution 
limits his authority. 

But the Congress alone has the power to 
declare war. If 80 to 90 percent of the people 
are against involvement in a foreign war un- 
less we are precipitated into it by the overt 
act of some other nation then the consti- 
tutional power to declare war by the Con- 
gress should not in any manner be invaded 
by the Executive. Now, Mr. Smith takes his 
stand on good constitutional ground. He 
recognizes the authority of the President in 
relation to handling foreign affairs, but he 
insists also that neither the President nor 
any Army or Navy officer must be guilty of an 
overt act which would precipitate this coun- 
try into war. 

Now let’s make one situation clear. Mr. 
Smith, because he takes this stand, in no 
way indicates any approval of the philosophy 
for the acts of Hitler. Mr. Smith is a realistic 
man. He senses the imperative need of get- 
ting this country prepared on land and sea 
and in the air. I need not tell this audience 
who read the newspapers that we are not 
prepared on the land or in the air to wage 
any war. In spite of the columnists and all 
those who insist that we should get into a 
fighting war it is just common sense that 
we do not involve ourselves in war. If you 
are going to take a tiger by the tail you have 
got to have something to knock his head off 
with. And we are not prepared after 2 years 
of this administration’s preparedness. 

As to aid to Britain, Mr. Smith has said 
that this is a national policy declared by 
the Congress. Even without the lease-lend 
bil’ we were sending England all the aid 
possible. Today she is getting 90 percent of 
our airplane production in bombers and 
fighters. Churchill, in his recent speech 
Sunday, told of a convoy of 70 ships sailing 
toward Britain from America. You don’t 
have to worry about Mr. Smith backing up 
the President if the President is right. The 
real rub is, Will the President back up the 
people? Mr. Smith will back the President 
in all matters where he hac the authority to 
act, but he will not be back of the President 
if he exceeds his constitutional authority or 
if, without the act of Congress, he attempts 
to precipitate this country into war. 

This war situation requires common sense. 
While the sympathies of all America are with 








Britain; while we here in this land stem from 
all the blood streams of Europe, we must 
remember that we are not British-Americans, 
German-Americans, or Polish-Americans. We 
are a peculiar breed called the American. 
We owe a primary obligation to America, and 
that involves this responsibility that we must 
not lose our head by an emotional spree. 
Just stop and think; if you were a Britisher 
you would do everything you could tr bring 
America into the fight on the side of Britain. 
If you were a Nazi follower you would do 
everything you could to stop it. Now, if that 
is true, we must be very careful in our re- 
actions in what way re read here, what we 
read in the papers, and what we hear over 
the radio. How much of it is propaganda? 
How much of it is truth? 

In my opinion it is all-important that you 
send men to Washington who will think 
things through, who will not simply be “yes 
men.” 

I don’t want to become partisan in this 
argument, yet I think it is imperatively neces- 
sary that you have men in Washington to 
represent you who have a little financial 
sense, who know what a dollar is because 
they have sweated for it, who know the obli- 
gation of a trustee, and who will not 
spend our money foolishly. In the last 8 
years your Government has run into the red 
$3,500,000,000 a year. This year we will run 
$10,000,000,000 into the red. Next year it is 
estimated we will run into the red some- 
where between ten and fifteen billion. Does 
labor or management believe that their big 
business of government can carry on indefi- 
nitely that way? There are some so-called 
liberal thinkers and communistic thinkers in 
Washington who want this Government to 
smash up. Mr. Smith is not that sort of 
@ chap. 

Now, Mr. Smith does not want war, and 
neither do you; but if anyone attacks this 
country or this hemisphere, he will be, like 
all of you, for a total defense of America and 
what she stands for. 

There is another phase of this matter that 
I think should appeal to you. Mr. Smith is 
not a crackpot artist. He has no notion that 
2 times 2 by legislation can be made to 
equal 5. He knows that government is just 
as good and just as sound as the people who 
constitute it. 

As I understand, there is an appeal by the 
President and his group that Smith be de- 
feated, and I think the people of this dis- 
trict will resent these tactics. Even in the 
South, which is solidly Democratic, they 
resented interference of this kind. 

In speaking for Mr. Smith you notice I 
have said nothing about his opponent. You 
people have to judge; you people have to 
determine what kind of a man you want to 
represent you in Washington. As I stated 
before, it is all-important now that we have 
men who think straight, who act straight, 
and who live straight—men like Mr. Smith, 
who devotedly love their country and its in- 
stitutions; men who have courage and vision, 

There is another reason why Mr. Smith 
should be sent to Washington, as I see it: 

It is not a healthy thing for government, 
for the general welfare of its people, that one 
party remain in power over any extended 
time. It is not a healthy thing that the 
Democrats constantly maintain the control 
of the House and the Senate. These senti- 
ments have been expressed from the earliest 
period of our history down to the present 
time by great political observers. 

Power entrusted in one man’s hands or a 
group of men’s hands over an extended period 
of time becomes autocratic. 

In my opinion, it would be a healthy thing 
to turn out all the bureaucrats in Washing- 
ton. When we got into this war situation, 
Roosevelt turned to the practical men in the 
Nation. He got rid of his “brain trusters,” 
most of them, and his theorists. 

If you send Mr. Smith to Washington, it 
will be equivalent to saying that you people 
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here in this district would like to have the 
administration cut out a lot of Unnecessary 
spending. You would be saying, “Get an 
adequate defense, but don’t waste our money 
in getting it; cut down the disbursements 
made for a lot of nondefense items; when 
you spend the people’s money, see that you 
get * dollar’s worth of value for every dollar 
spent.” 

When Hoover went out of office he was 
called a bureaucrat. On June 30 of 1941, 
there were almost three times as many ex- 
ecutive civil service employees in Washing- 
ton as there were on June 30, 1932, and since 
that time the number of civil service em- 
ployees in Washington has been tremen- 
dously increased along with increases in non- 
civil service Federal employment, and that 
makes the present powers dangerously near 
autocratic. 

Send Mr. Smith to Washington, and his 
very going will operate as a check on the 
excesses of this administration. 

After all, you and I cannot pass the buck. 
We are custodians of America. We are the 
builders of the present. What America is 
going to be will be determined by our acts. 

I am not a fearist or a defeatist. I am 
aware of the fact that the international war 
situations has relegated to the background 
the mistakes of the last 8 years. The people 
of this country elected Mr. Roosevelt as 
President in 1940, but they didn’t elect him 
to become the Congress of the United States 
or to become the Supreme Court. He has his 
functions to perform. 

Now we want a man to go from this dis- 
trict to Washington who will recognize that 
as a legislator he has functions to perform 
independent of the White House. That does 
not mean that he has to disagree with the 
President’s ideas on all fronts. It does mean 
that he will be independent and judicial and 
Patriotic. 

In perilous times it is imperatively neces- 
sary that the legislative branch of govern- 
ment and the executive branch cooperate 
and yet operate as a check on each other. In 
Germany, Italy, and Russia the executive 
branch of government obliterated the legis- 
lative branch. That must not happen here. 
That it shall not happen here, it is necessary 
that we elect independent Representatives 
to represent us in Washington. 





Comment on Appointment of Mr. Biddle 
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Mr. HATCH. Mr. President, recently 
the President of the United States ap- 
pointed Mr. Francis Biddle Attorney 
General. Mr. Biddle’s appointment to 
this high office comes as a recognition of 
his qualifications and is a natural pro- 
motion to a high an honorable office, a 
promotion which is well deserved and 
with which I am in hearty accord. 

In this connection it gives me pleasure 
at this time to ask unanimous consent to 
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have published in the Appendix of the 
Recorp certain editorials from leading 
newspapers of the United States concern- 
ing Mr. Biddle’s appointment. These edi- 
torials speak for themselves. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Washington Evening Star of 
August 26, 1941] 


NEW ATTORNEY GENERAL 


The promotion of Solicitor General Francis 
Biddle to be Attorney General brings into the 
Cabinet one of the earliest and stanchest 
members of the New Deal, but withal, one 
of the least conspicuous of those who have 
been prominent in the inner circles of the 
Roosevelt administration. 

Scion of the famous Philadelphia family 
whose name he bears, and a descendant on 
his mother’s side of Edmund Randolph, first 
Attorney General under Washington, Mr. 
Biddle, one-time Bull Mooser, was named 
chairman of the old Labor Relations Board 
in N. R. A. days, after a successful law prac- 
tice in which he battled with equal vigor 
on behalf of well-entrenched corporations 
and not-so-well-entrenched citizens whose 
cause was appealing. Later, he was special 
counsel for the congressional committee in- 
vestigating the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
and then a member of the Third Circuit 
United States Court of Appeals, relinquish- 
ing this life appointment to the bench to 
become Solicitor General. 

In the Department of Justice, he enjoyed 
a@ sympathetic association with Attorney 
General Robert H. Jackson, whom he now 
succeeds, and in consequence assumed much 
of the administrative detail that ordinarily 
falls to the Attorney General, while also 
carrying on his reguiar duties as chief coun- 
sel for the Government. He successfully 
argued the constitutionality of the Wages and 
Hours Act and the Federal Power Aci in the 
Supreme Court, while at the same time di- 
recting the administration of the Alien 
Registration Act under which approximately 
5,000,000 noncitizens were listed and finger- 
printed by the Department without a hitch. 

To each task, Mr. Biddle has brought 
thoroughness and intensity of purpose, and 
his new responsibilities no doubt will be dis- 
charged in the same spirit. 


[From the New York Herald Tribune of 
August 27, 1941] 


IN PRAISE OF MR. BIDDLE 


To the New York Herald Tribune: 

A consistent reader of your always lively 
and stimulating editorial page, I was shocked 
this morning to see your unfair editorial on 
the nomination of Mr. Francis Biddle as At- 
torney General of the United States. 

It is true that Mr. Biddle has been loyal to 
the President. But does loyalty disqualify a 
man for a high post? 

It is not true that Mr. Biddle’s career in 
public office has been undistingushed. 
His brilliant record at the Harvard Law 
School, his successful career at the bar in 
Philadelphia, his record as judge of the cir- 
cout court of appeals, and his excellent han- 
dling of the heavy responsibilities in the 
Department of Justice both before and since 
the elevation of his former chief, Mr. Jack- 
son, to the Supreme Court are all ignored in 
your analysis. 

And, what is perhaps most important, your 
editorial writer forgot, apparently in his haste 
to make the deadline, the vital significance 
at this critical time of having as Attorney 
General a man whose whole record, both 
private and public, gives assurance that, no 
matter how inflamed public opinion might 
become in the event the United States were 
drawn into war, hysteria and witch hunting 
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would find no support in the office of the 
Attorney General. 
James G. McDONALD. 
BrooK.iyn, August 26, 1941. 


{It is a pleasure to be able to agree heartily 
with Mr. McDonald’s final point.—Editor.] 


[From the New York Times of August 27, 
1941] 


ATTORNEY GENERAL BIDDLE 


Mr. Roosevelt has been a little slow to 
appoint Francis Biddle, who has been Solicitor 
General, Assistant Attorney General, and Act- 
ing Attorney General, to the office for which 
he has had so much experience and high 
qualifications. He has been a member of the 
bar for almost 30 years. Lawyers who have 
been counsel with or against him speak with 
respect of his talent and his learning. As 
Chairman of the Jational Labor Board, chief 
counsel of the committee that investigated 
the Tennessee Valley Authority, and Federal 
judge, he has shown, most of all, a certain 
mederation and flexibility of mind. As a 
judge, according to the circumstances of the 
case, he has supported the closed shop and 
the company union, and he has held that an 
employer cannot be compelled to reinstate a 
striker for whom there is no work and who 
has not been replaced by another. 

Of his work in the Department of Justice, 
one remembers particularly his good sense 
about the registration of aliens and his de- 
fense of civil liberties. He is no timeserver. 
He has no itch for popularity. He was one 
of Mr. Justice Holmes’ private secretaries. 
We like to think that from that noblest 
liberal of them all he learned to have a clear, 
open, and independent mind. Men on the 
left side of the street say he is too conserva- 
tive. On the right side they say he is too 
radical. That is a pretty good sort of repu- 
tation. We may differ with him more than 
occassionally, but always with the regard due 
to an accomplished, thoughtful, courageous 
man. 


[From the Philadelphia (Pa.) Record of 
August 27, 1941] 


THE BIDDLE APPOINTMENT 


Some appointments are “naturals.” One 
such is President Roosevelt’s nomination of 
Solicitor General Francis Biddle as Attorney 
General of the United States. 

Biddle’s whole career; his exceptionally 
broad experience in Government administra- 
tion as well as law; his temperament and 
sheer ability—all these fit him eminently for 
the Nation's highest legal office. 

That Biddle’s manifold qualities are recog- 
nized generally is evident in the widespread 
and hearty approval of his appointment— 
approval from conservative as well as liberal 
sources. 

In the Senate the accolade has been so pro- 
nounced as to suggest unanimous as well as 
swift confirmation. Even conservative lead- 
ers who fought Biddle in the old days, when 
he was Chairman of the National Labor Re- 
lations Board, hail his advancement because 
they know he is as sincere as he is able; that 
he will not permit partisanship to warp his 
sense of justice 

To the Record, this warm support of an 
outstanding liberal is encouraging indeed. It 
betokens, we believe, a gradual but steady 
closing of that rift in American ranks which 
New Deal reforms necessarily and inevitably 
engendered. 

Major change is always a difficult dose for 
the opposition to down. But recognition of 
Francis Biddle’s record in both private and 
public affairs overrides partisanship. So has 
the willingness of many Republican leaders 
to put political prejudice aside to stand be- 
hind President Roosevelt in the task of arm- 
ing and defending this Nation. 

Philadelphians naturally are proud that 
Francis Biddle is chosen to join the Presi- 


dent’s Cabinet. They have watched his 
career with interest and affection. They re- 
member his early days as secretary to Supreme 
Court Justices holmes, his private legal career 
in Philadelphia, and the recent period 
which he has been one of the keymen of 
Roosevelt New Deal, serving not only as N. 
R. B. Chairman but as counsel for the con- 
gressional investigation of T. V. A., judge of 
the Third Circuit Court of Appeals, and as 
Solicitor General. 

Yet, amid these manifold activities, Biddle 
took an active interest in Pennsylvania 
affairs, also. He served on the committee on 
special policing in industry named by Gifford 
Pinchot. He drafted major changes in State 
laws during the Earle administration, organ- 
ized the Philadelphia branch of the Foreign 
Policy Association, fought notable cases for 
the Civil Liberties Union—and, in his spare 
time, wrote a novel, short stories, reviews, and 
legal articles. 

This brief summary is enough to show the 
breadth of viewpoint and agility of mind of 
our Attorney General-designate. We have not 
the slightest doubt he will more than uphold 
the record of his 57 predecessors in the office. 

In extending our own congratulations to 
Francis Biddle, we feel, too, that we are 
offering the every good wish of all his friends 
and neighbors here in the home town. He 
has, indeed, made good. 


ros 





Sugar Act Administered to Detriment of 
American Sugar Beet Farmers and 
Processors 
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Monday, September 1, 1941 





Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, sugar-beet farmers and proces- 
sors, as well as all others having knowl- 
edge of the importance of this valuable 
industry to our national economy, must 
be bewildered indeed by the gyrations of 
the administration in attempting, on the 
one hand, to convince our beet-growing 
farmers that it at all times acts solely in 
their interests and, on the other, takes 
advantage of every opportunity to so ad- 
minister the Sugar Act as to increase the 
sugar allotment of the Cuban sugar com- 
panies to the detriment of our American 
farmers who desire to grow more beets, 
and to the embarrassment and disgust of 
the processors when, for month after 
month, they are prevented from market- 
ing their stocks on hand. 

The latest Agricultural Department 
press release on sugar, dated August 29, 
1941, announced an increase of approxi- 
mately 1,000,000 tons allotment to the 
various areas supplying the United States 
market, thus bringing the “presumed” 
consumption for the year up to the stag- 
gering figure of 9,002,976 tons, a figure 
utterly fantastic, provided it represents 
the best judgment of those in the De- 
partment whose duty and responsibility 
it is to prophesy the probable consump- 
tion. 
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figures indicate that somewhere, lurking 
in the vicinity of the wood pile, will be 
found the proverbial Ethiopian. 

* While our continental producers still 
have on hand small quantities of last 
year’s sugar crop, they by no means have 
enough, even though they were permitted 
to dump it all on the market at one time, 
to disturb or to interfere with the pro- 
gram of the Agriculture Department to 
open our market to the Cubans for an 
additional 375,609 tons of sugar. To 
quote from the release: 

While it is not known at the present time 
whether the continental beet Puerto Rico 
and foreign countries other than Cuba will 
deliver this year as a result of their increased 
quotas, the present revision will enable Cuba 
to market in this country 375,609 tons more. 


Let me again remind the folks that 
the money invested in Cuban sugar ac- 
tivities is very largely American money; 
that the benefits to the Cuban peon re- 
sulting from our sugar policy are meager, 
indeed, while the benefits to the owners 
are most generous. . Consequently, the 
ordinary Cuban people, the farmers, the 
workers, and others in modest circum- 
stances have not realized an increase in 
their purchasing power sufficient to en- 
able them to buy more American prod- 
ucts to a noticeable degree, this being the 
assumed objective of the administration 
in establishing this policy. 

Let me again remind the people also 
that the only time the American house- 
wife is compelled to pay an exorbitant 
price for her sugar is when the Cubans 
can control the price by withholding their 
imports to this country. This occurred 
in 1920 and again in 1939. 

On August 12 last Mr. Leon Hender- 
son, Price Administrator, because of the 
rapidly rising price of raw sugar—which 
controls the price of the refined prod- 
uct—fixed a maximum price of $3.50 per 
hundred pounds. The price had risen to 
$3.80. Under ordinary circumstances 
$3.50 would be considered a handsome 
price by those with raw sugar to sell. 
Not so at this time, however. 

It is a well-known fact that Cuba’s sur- 
plus is a large one. Under normal con- 
ditions she would jump at the chance to 
dispose of that surplus or any part of it 
at a price less than that fixed by Mr. Hen- 
derson. Strangely since that action was 
taken Cuban offerings have become 
searcer than hens’ teeth. It remains to 
be seen whether Mr. Henderson will keep 
the price where it is or whether the ad- 
ministration solicitude for those Cuban 
interests and the good-neighbor policy 
will bring about a modification of the 
mandate and an increase in the max- 
imum price. Of course, the same objec- 
tive can be reached by a reduction of the 
duty on Cuban sugar, and already we 
have heard rumblings of that. 

All this is a matter of interesting spec- 
ulation. The questions which arise in 
the minds of those of us who have been 





informed about these matters are “Will 





Youth and American Ideals 
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Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a speech de- 
livered by me on August 13 at Eau Claire, 
Wis., entitled “Youth and American 
Ideals.” 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Mr. Chairman, my friends, there are many 
reasons why I am particularly gratified to be 
with you this evening. 

First of all, I appreciate the opportunity of 
visiting with so many old and valued friends 
and neighbors. Secondly, I agree whole- 
heartedly with the objectives of Kiwanis and 
of the 4-H Club movement; and, conse- 
quently, I want to do everything I can to 
advance these objectives. 

It is fitting that Kiwanis and the 4-H or- 
ganization should hold this joint meeting. 
The Ktwanis motto is “We build,” and the 
4-H organization is also concerned with 
building. 

The 4-H organization has pledged its head 
to clearer thinking, its heart to greater loy- 
alty, its hands to greater service, and its 
health to better living—for its organization, 
its community, and its country. 

Today a large part of the world is at war. 
America has recognized certain dangers to 
our institutions, our great freedoms, and our 
way of life. 

Each of us has a stake in the preservation 
and defense of our land. It is heartening, 
therefore, to know that a splendid group of 
young American citizens such as this group is 
concerned with the grave problems which 
confront our country today. 

The front line of American defense will 
always be found in the hearts and minds of 
its people, particularly its young people. 

The hopes, the aspirations, and the ideals 
of America are bound up inextricably with 
the lives of our youth. As long as American 
youth has the ideals and the spirit which 
groups such as this one evidence, just so long 
is our American heritage secure and our Ges- 
tiny assured. 

I have read with great interest the seven- 
point program of the 4-H organization for 
national defense, and I can endorse its ob- 
jectives. 

First. Interpretation of the total national- 
defense program to the community. 

Your 4-H organization reaches approxi- 
mately 60 percent of all the farm youth, and 
in interpreting the problems of the day to 
these rural communities, you can perform a 
great constructive task. 

In your pledge you pledge your head to 
clearer thinking. We need clear thinking 
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today. We need mental balance and poise. 
We need the judicial appraisal and the per- 
spective that a group like yours can give to 
our national thought. 

We need thinking not only in terms of 
material values but in terms of the great 
spiritual values with which your group has 
always been concerned. 

Everyone is aware of the fact that great 
Waves of propaganda are being poured over 
our country. How important this is. If I 


_ceuld speak to every American, T would say: 


Be discriminatory. Put yourself in such a 
position that you can discriminate between 
what is false and what is fact. Put yourself 
in such a position that you realize that if you 
were an Englishman you would do all that 
you could to aid Britain by getting the United 
States into the war on Britain’s side; and if 
you were a Nazi, you would probably do all 
you could to stop it, including sabotage and 
“fifth column” activities. 

As Americans we must be realistic to that 
fact. We must recognize once and for all 
that there are great waves of propaganda 
going over the ether, through the motion 
pictures, through the newspapers, trying to 
influence our thinking, trying to wunbal- 
ance us. 

Today there is a great need for proceeding 
rationally end reasonably to find the issue 
and apply the truth to it. 

Groups like this can resist propaganda and 
can play an important educational role in 
these times. A group such as this, 
without bias or prejudice, without hatred or 
malice, without racial rancor, can provide the 
mental ferment which will cleanse America of 
any sectionalism, bigotry, or hate. 

A group such as this can call Americans 
up to the mount of vision, first showing 
them the greatness of America and the value 
of being an American, and shooting them 
through with a flame of patriotic fervor which 
will keep America safe, free, and at peace. 

A group such as this, when it pledges its 
heart to greater loyalty, reaffirms its al- 
legiance to this land, rekindles a patriotic 
flame, and recovenants our devotion to the 
American ideals. 

In the defense of America, no force is 
greater than morale. Your group can make 
a great contribution to American morale. 

Second. Production of food, clothing, and 
home equipment for better family living. 

In the weeks and months that are up 
ahead, we will need not only planes and 
munitions and an army and a navy, but we 
will need rugged health and courage to face 
the problems of a war-torn world. We need 
a nation of people who are more fit, more 
vigorous, and with higher standards of 
health. 

That means that we will have to put to 
work our scientific knowledge for the nutri- 
tion of all of our people. We have the 
capacity, the fertility of the soil, the equip- 
ment, the facilities for distribution—in fact, 
every element which we need to raise the 
standard of public health through better 
nutrition. 

We need a strong people—a virile people. 
Your home-defense organizations can play an 
effective part in this field. The farmers are 
an integral part of our defense. They have 
been given a job to do, and they are doing it. 

Third. Conservation of human and natural 
resources on the hom” farm and in the local 
community. 

In a world of destruction it seems almost 
paradoxical to sperk of conservation, and yet, 
oddly enough, it is in times cf destruction 
that we most need sane, intelligent conser- 
vation. Our heritage is both physical and 
spiritual. A group such as this group is, in a 
sense, a trustee of this heritage. 

It is our job not only to preserve this heri- 
tage to hand on to yet other generations but 
it is also our obligation to increase it for 
those who follow. 

Fourth. Development of the health of the 
individual and the community. 
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The Surgeon General of the United States 
recently made the statement that we need 
higher standards of health for our people. 

It has been said that less than one-fourth 
of our people are on a good diet, even when 
measured by the old standards. 

These deficiencies in diet will require an 
increase in the production of farm products. 
I believe fervently that every drop of milk 
and every pound of butter which we convert 
into human protein foods represents a sub- 
stantial advance in the front lines of our 
health defense. 

The emergency today, instead of lowering 
our standards, should stimulate us to raise 
them and should serve as a foundation for 
our post-armament economy and our post- 
armament health standards. 

We need to raise our people to the highest 
possible level of health and vigor, and we 
can find no finer examples of healthy young 
manhood and young womanhood than this 
group tonight. 

Fifth. Acquirement of useful, technical, 
and mechanical skills. 

For years I have urged the creation of a 
scientific laboratory of human skills and 
human initiative. We have become a great 
people. We have carved cities from the wild- 
erness, and we have in the last half century 
seen more material progress than any race 
has ever seen since the beginning of time. 

These things have resulted from great 
ideals, great arts, and great skills. Today, as 
never before, we need a reservoir of these 
skills so that in a battered and disillusioned 
world we can supply leadership and a prog- 
ress directed not to the creation of more 
terrible war machines but an ever-improved 
social order bounded on the bedrock of 
American. principles. 

Sixth. Practice in an appreciation of the 
democratic way of life. 

Your organization is well grounded in dem- 
ocratic procedures because it is conducted 
along democratic lines. Moreover, living 
as you do in close contact with the soll, you 
have a God-given sense of the fitness and the 
eternal rightness of our pattern of life—a 
pattern in which the far-flung threads of 
rural life throughout the Nation are an 
important part. 

Seventh. Development of an understanding 
of the social and economic forces at work, 
particularly in the Western Hemisphere, and 
steps to take. 

Destructive forces are at work today, not 
only in this land but throughout the world. 
It is well that you understand not only these 
destructive forces, these liabilities, but also 
the great values, the great assets, with which 
we can antidote subversive forces. 

The American mind is stable and is not 
going to be swung off its balance by any form 
of propaganda or loose thinking. 

Yes; we are thinking things through. We 
know that we have enough to do to love 
America without spending our time hating 
other peoples. Of course, we hate wrong. We 
have no time for the international marauder; 
we have no time for the international pri- 
vateer, or the international rapist; but we 
have enough to do to think in terms of loving 
America. 

When our fathers came to this country 
they left the other country because of eco- 
nomic, political, social, religious, or other rea- 
sons; but they left it, and when they came 
here they dug their roots deep down in the 
soil of America, and they became a peculiar 
breed. Whether they stem from Ireland or 
Poland or England or Germany or Scandi- 
navia or France, they became not German- 
Americans, Irish-Americans, or Scandinavian- 
Americans, but they became Americans. In 
doing that they severed their connections 
with all the hatreds of Europe and all the 
limitations of Europe, with all the vicious- 
ness and ali the barriers that the centuries 
had built up in Europe. They cast out those 
things, and when they came here they be- 
came a peculiar people. We call ourselves 
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Americans. We as a people—and that is) 


history—do not believe in meddling in for- 
eign affairs. 

I have faith in the American people, and 
I have faith in the youth of America. Be- 
cause I have faith in the American people, 
I believe we will keep America safe, free, and 
at peace. 





Address by Hon. Alf M. Landon at 
Sparks, Kans. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR CAPPER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 





Tuesday, September 2, 1941 





ADDRESS BY HON. ALF M. LANDON 





Mr, CAPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
permission to have printed in the Recorp 
an address delivered by former Governor 
Alf M. Landon, at Sparks, Kans., on 
August 30, 1941. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, whose speech 
is it the Senator from Kansas desires to 
have printed in the Rrecorp? 

Mr. CAPPER. A speech delivered by 
former Governor Alf M. Landon, of 
Kansas. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Oh, Governor Lan- 
don; I have no objection. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


THE ROOSEVELT-WILLKIE POLITICAL PROGRAM 


There is an obvious attempt being made 
these days to smother political debate in this 
country. The national administration ac- 
cuses the minority of playing partisan politics 
when it fulfills its duty of questioning and 
exposing, for discussion and debate, the rec- 
ord of that administration. This attempt to 
eliminate all opposition has reached the point 
that the row now is not over the question 
of whether the administration is doing wrong 
but that we who think the administration is 
making mistakes may not even debate it. 

Always every administration tries to hurl 
the charge of cheap partisan politics at its 
critics. This is true whether national, State, 
or local. 

Right now the administration is joined in 
this traditional political strategy by all those 
who think our country should be enlisted as 
an active belligerent in another foreign cru- 
sade to “save the world for democracy.” This 
war party desires to encourage Mr. Roose- 
velt in his belligerent moves. Therefore they 
attribute to the opponents of going to war 
the meanest kind of partisan politics and the 
most unworthy motives. 

It makes no difference to this war group 
that the opponents to war policies are stand- 
ing on the platform pledges of both parties to 
the American people in the last campaign. 
Mr. Roosevelt himself, since the election, has 
abandoned all pretense of neutrality, and ‘s 
in the process of abandoning all pretense of 
“business as usual,” which was one of his 
campaign sicgans 

As I have said repeatedly in the past year, 
we shall not be able to conduct business as 


usual. We shall not be able to keep our social 
gains and high standard of living. It will be 
~ ae a the President showing 
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ey are hot now seeking any “ 
So I welcome the President’s bela 
nition of the long, tough fight ahead of us, 
because “forewarned is forearmed.” 

Another important policy which the Presi- 
dent announced was that he would cut nor- 


in appropriations necessary for national de- 


fense. But this has proven another forgotten 


The fact is that the President has made 
practically no attempt to cut what he calls 
normal expenditures. Despite our high taxes, 
our expenditures are exceeding our income, 
and we are adding to the national debt at the 
rate of $277.50 per second. That’s not the 
total of our expenditures. It’s what we are 
adding to our national debt. The national 
debt is now almost double what it was at the 
end of the last war. The World War debt 
reached a total of $26,596,701,648, and on 
August 18, 1941, our national debt reached 
$50,000,000,000, or almost double the World 
War debt. Yet the President says we must 
do more for the English and the Russians 
and the Chinese. In fact, he now agrees with 
some of the rest of us who have been saying 
that this is only the beginning, and yet there 
is not the slightest attempt by the President 
to reduce the current normal expenditures. 
Our breath-taking tax bill is only the begin- 
ning—a drop in the bucket—of what we will 
have to pay. Already investigating commit- 
tees of the House and Senate have revealed 
startling waste and extravagance in national- 
defense preparations. 

I agree with Senator BENNETT CLARK, of 
Missouri, who yes*erday suggested that before 
we were through we would have a capital levy. 

The criticism of the President's foreign 
policy has not come entirely from the Re- 
publicans. Neither has criticism of the 
President’s handling of defense preparations 
come entirely from Republicans. Asa matter 
of fact, the leaders of the criticism in both 
the issues have been distinguished members 
of the President’s own party. They are not 
always the same ones. Some of the Presi- 
dent’s fellow Democrats in the Congress have 
been most vigorous ‘n their criticism of the 
progress of our defense measures, and the 
President has answered them only with his 
usual wisecracks, and by the appointment of 
another board. 

But the good administrator does not ignore 
the charges of responsible men, or answer 
them with wisecracks, as the President did 
the recent bill of particulars of Senator Byrrp, 
of Virginia, regarding the failures of our de- 
fense program. We know we do not have 
sufficient modern equipment to train the 
draftees properly. We have confused and 
indefinite information as to the amount of 
material aid available at our ports for Eng- 
land, and the amount that is being lost and 
destroyed at sea. 

It was bad enough before the war, when 
no one could be sure regarding the Presi- 
dent’s domestic policies; but it is tragic 
now, when we do need national unity, not 
to have a labor policy; not to know definitely 
what the administration’s policy is toward 
private business; to have a vague but threat- 
ening authority, acting without authority of 
Congress, in the complex and difficult field 
of price control; to have the boys in camp 
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now, as they alWays have been, to give freely 
of their money and blood for the defense of 
America. But they would like to be better 
informed and, insofar as possible, taken into 
the confidence of their Government. We are 
not asking that important military secrets be 
revealed. But we wish the President had 
spoken for himself instead of quoting Mr. 
Lincoln. And I believe that re et pos feel, just as 
I feel, that serious questions being asked 
pt persons are not being adequately 
answered. You would feel better, and I 
would feel better, if Mr. Roosevelt would 
answer these questions and stop his “wise- 
cracking.” This war situation is not a joke. 

Another evidence of the real nonpartisan, 
instead of the partisan, position on these ma- 
jor questions of money. and blood of the 
American people is the fact that a good ma- 
jority of the Democratic Members of the 
House of Representatives north of the Mason 
and Dixon line voted against the extension 
of the Draft Act. 

I personally was for the extension, because, 
as I have said, no one can question the fact 
that the President since the election has 
abandoned for the American people all pre- 
tense of neutrality. The ordinary ultimate 
result of such a policy-is war. In the face of 
this obvious fact, I felt the President had 
maneuvered us into a position where we could 
not disband the only land defense we have. 

I have said from the first that 1917 and 
1918 would seem a picnic compared to this 
war. But once in it, we must fight through 
to a victorious end. 

I have not indulged in any wishful think- 
ing of “business as usual,” of telling the 
American people that we would not have to 
sacrifice any of our social gains, as the Presi- 
dent did up to and including his last “fireside 
chat,” May 27. Or that we could win the war 
simply by naval and air forces. I have said 
from the beginning that it would take an- 
other A. E. F., and that is the recent view of 
the two highest field commanding British 
Officers, Generals Wavell and Auchinleck. 

As a matter of fact, I supported the Presi- 
dent’s foreign policy until he abandoned all 
pretense of neutrality and proposed making 
all the world safe from want and fear. It 
became not simply a case of stopping Hitler, 


, but the President proposed to lick want and 


fear for every race in the world. And I did 
not feel that it was within our power to be 
a big brother. to all the world. 

Furthermore, when it became evident that 
the President was going further all the time 
in abandoning any pretense of neutrality, I 
felt that it was not a policy that all the 
American people should take on faith. 

I am perfectly aware that a good majority 
of the American people do have faith in the 
President’s repeated specific promises to keep 
us out of war. Therefore they are not dis- 
turbed by his belligerent foreign policy. 

But always in our history in similar situ- 
ations we have had the beneficial restraining 
effect of a minority who do not accept on 
faith all the policies or the claims of accom- 
plishment of the administration in power. 
This is true of the Democrats when the Re- 
publicans are in power. It is true in every 
State and in every city and county adminis- 
tration. Yes; in every township. 

Yet we are commencing to hear the demand 
of half-baked liberals that the time has come 
to suppress the right of free speech and the 
Bill of Rights. That demand was recently 
made on the Chicago University Round Table 
by a member of that faculty. It is strange 
that this attack on freedom would come from 
the self-styled liberal academic-freedom 
group itself. 











For months we have witnessed the attempt 
to discourage the right of the nonpartisan 
minority to question and interpret the claims 
of the national administration, not only as 
to the dangers of its war policies but also 
its claim of satisfactory progress in national 
defense. 

Let me read to you the latest, from the 
Topeka State Journal of August 28: 


“WILLKIE-F. D. R. IN TWO-PARTY PURGE IN "42 


“(By Drew Pearson and Robert 8S. Allen) 


“WASHINGTON, August 28.—There was real 
political dynamite behind that letter Presi- 
dent Roosevelt sent the Young Democrats’ 
convention in Louisville blasting Democratic 
isolationists as ‘obstructionists who are in 
the wrong party.’ 

“The scorching attack was a tip-off on un~ 
dercover plans which may make next year’s 
congressional elections the hottest in years. 

“Nothing has been said about it, but cer- 
tain administration and Republican leaders 
have discussed united Democratic and Re- 
publican forces to oppose all congressional 
isolationists regardless of party label. 

“Under the proposed plan administration- 
G. O. P. backing would be thrown behind 
incumibent anti-isolationist Congressmen 
whether they are Democrats or Republicans. 
Furthermore, strong coalition candidates 
would be entered against isolationist Con- 
gressmen seeking reelection. 

“One of the significant things about the 
plan is that it has the hearty approval of 
Wendell Willkie. 

“Discussing it with a group of friends, the 
G. O. P. standard bearer declared: ‘The peo- 
ple should have the opportunity in every 
senatorial and congressional election next 
year for a clear-cut expression of Opinion on 
this all-important issue of foreign policy. 
This referendum should not be cluttered up 
with phony or inconsequential issues. 

“In districts represented by isolationists we 
should put the strongest candidate in the 
field we can get, regardless of his party label 
or economic views. I'd like to see young 
men and women brought into this campaign. 
Let’s get away from the old political hacks. 
Let’s bring youth into this fight. It’s theirs 
primarily, and they should be in the lead in it. 

“ ‘Personally, I am prepared to support anti- 
isolationist candidates regardless of their 
party affiliation or economic views. If they 
are right on the foreign issue, then I will 
-” for them and will take the stump for 

em,’ * 


My first thought was that this was too 
ridiculous to treat seriously. But my second 
thought was that here is a serious matter, not 
only for the Republicans but for all those 
opposed to the one-party system of Germany 
and Russia, and that dictated thought has no 
place in America. 

Of course, we will have a referendum on 
the major question of foreign policy. But we 
will also have a referendum on the manage- 
ment of our national-defense preparations. 
If we are engaged in actual combat, the people 
are more apt to be interested in that than in 
who got us into it. That will come later. It 
is to be hoped that those engaged in the 
debate will not indulge in “mere campaign 
oratory,” to quote Mr. Willkie’s description of 
some of his own most serious charges in the 
last campaign. And it is to be hoped that 
everyone will state his policies definitely and 
forthrightly, in a way that is understandable 
to the average observant citizen. That, I 
—— time will prove the President has not 

one. 

I want to say, right here and now, if Mr. 
Roosevelt keeps his specific promises, in view 
of his belligerent policies and abandonment 
of neutrality, of not sending another armed 
expeditionary force of American boys abroad, 
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I will be the first to yield him credit for a 
job of masterly statesmanship. 

But the course this new firm of Roosevelt 
and Willkie favors really means personal loy- 
alty to the President. It means the attempt 
to eliminate from public life all who disagree 
with the President's policy. That is exactly 
the course Hitler and Mussolini and Stalin 
followed in building their power and main- 
taining it. 

A healthy situation in popular govern- 
ment, whether it be in a municipality, State, 
or the Nation, requires the benefit of criti- 
cisms by the minority. Mr. Roosevelt and 
Mr. Willkie would destroy this situation and 
deprive the country of the benefit of debate 
by its representatives in Congress, regardless 
of party. This carried to its logical conclu- 
sion, would mean the elimination of Con- 
gress as a constitutional check on the Presi- 
dent, and set up an absolute dictatorship of 
one man. 

Mr. Willkie is attempting to use the high 
position the Republican Party gave him to 
accomplish that end. Thus, fighting to pre- 
serve democracy in the world, we lose it at 
home. However, the Republican Party still 
belongs to the people, and as long as that is 
the case I do not think we will have a suc- 
cessful political pogrom. 

We must let people talk and express their 
opinions in Congress, as well as elsewhere, 
regardless of whether we agree with them. 
That is the basis of Republicanism. If I am 
on one side of a question, and my neighbor 
is On the other side, no one on my side, as 
far as I am concerned, is going to tell my 
neighbor he can’t express his political and 
religious opinions. Even if I do not agree 
with my neighbor, we are both American 
citizens. 

I have said repeatedly since the election 
that if Mr, Roosevelt wishes to change the 
policies which he favored in that referen- 
dum, he should submit them to the people’s 
representatives in the Congress. I sup- 
ported Mr. Roosevelt in his opposition to the 
Ludlow bill calling for a referendum on war, 
on that ground. That is, that the people’s 
representatives in the Congress should pass 
on the question of war or peace. And that 
was the way of a representative form of gov- 
ernment. But the proposal of Mr. Roosevelt 
and Mr. Willkie means, if it prevails, that 
we no longey’ have representative govern- 
ment. 

What Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Willkie do 
in the Democratic Party is not any Repub- 
lican’s business. But what Mr. Roosevelt at- 
tempts to do in the Republican Party, 
through the agency of Mr. Willkie, is every 
Republican’s business. 

Mr. Recosevelt has tried before to eliminate 
from his party many of its distinguished 
leaders, because they differed with him. In 
this he shows the same traits of demanding 
personal loyalty that Hitler, Mussolini, and 
Stalin demand. The attempted purge by 
Mr. Roosevelt was unsuccessful in the Dem- 
ocratic Party. After the primary contests 
were over all the Democrats abided by the 
decision of the majority. 

But Mr. Willkie proposes that the minority 
Republicans refuse to abide by the decision 
of the majority, and vote for the Democrats. 
Of course, that is highly satisfactory to Mr. 
Roosevelt. 

Even in the midst of the stress and strain 
of war, the Parliament of Great Britain in- 
sists the Government’s actions can be and 
they are reviewed. Even occasionally there 
has been held a vote of confidence for or 
against the policies. Certainly in this country 
neither Mr. Roosevelt nor Mr. Willkie should 
be permitted to take away from us this in- 
herent right, granted by our Constitution, 
of reviewing in discussion and debate the 
policies of the United States Government. 

Now, by this attempt we realize what the 
“iron hand in the velvet glove” means. Now 
we are witnessing the concrete effects of the 
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repeated blank checks asked for and received 
by the national administration. 

Now we are witnessing the concrete effect 
of centralization of too much personal power 
in the Nation’s Chief Executive. 

Now we are witnessing the concrete effects 
of what was meant when Republicans and 
some Democrats protested against a govern- 
ment of men instead of laws. 

As far as I am concerned, I am going to 
continue to speak my mind; and I am going 
to insist on the freedom of others to speak 
their minds, whether on all points or no 
points I agree with them. While a declaration 
of war means that we will close ranks be- 
hind the flag, as we always do, it does not 
extinguish the rights of citizens to discuss 
the war and its prosecution. But the last 
one of us will fight for America, under any 
kind of leadership. 





Duty on Sugar 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HUGH A. BUTLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, September 2, 1941 


STATEMENT OF NEBRASKA NON-STOCK 
COOPERATIVE BEET GROWERS’ ASSO- 
CIATION 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a copy of a state- 
ment opposing a reduction in the duty on 
sugar filed by the Nebraska Non-Stock 
Cooperative Beet Growers’ Association 
before the Committee for Reciprocity In- 
formation in connection with the forth- 
coming negotiations of a supplemental 
trade agreement with Cuba. 

In the last few days the American re- 
finers and the Office of Price Administra- 
tion and Civilian Supply have been faced 
with a dilemma because of the refusal of 
Cuban sugar interests to sell their sugar 
in this market at the ceiling price of $3.50 
a hundred pounds set by Mr. Henderson. 
This price nets them a higher return 
than they have received from sales to us 
for some time, and a much higher return 
than they receive from sales to Britain. 

Last Friday Cuba received another 
favor in the form of a further increase in 
quota to 2,750,000 tons, an increase of 
over 1,000,000 tons over their last year’s 
quota, or more than a 50-percent in- 
crease. Of course, domestic beet produc- 
tion also received a quota increase, but 
that does not mean anything, since we 
have not the sugar to sell because of the 
curtailment in acreage forced on us last 
spring in spite of the protests made by 
myself and other Senators in this Cham- 
ber and with the Department of Agricul- 
ture. One of our beet factories in Ne- 
braska, that at Minatare, was forced to 
close down, as well as others in some of 
the other States. because of the cut in 
beet acreage, while Cuban sugar produc- 
tion was being financed by the Export- 
Import Bank. 
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Nevertheless, in spite of the favors al- 
ready given to Cuba, it appears likely that 
the present administration, rather than 
hurt Cuban feelings, is willing to go still 
further and make whatever concessions 
may be necessary in order to satisfy Cuba, 
regardless of the cost to the American 
sugar farmer, and that, therefore, the 
duty on sugar will be reduced, freight 
rates will be reduced, and possibly even, 
as has been rumored, Cuban sugar will 
be bought by some agency of this Govern- 
ment at an advanced price. For this 
reason I do not expect that such repre- 
sentations as this will do any good, but I 
ask that this statement be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


ScoTTsBLUFF, NEBR., 
August 21, 1941. 
CHAIRMAN, COMMITTEE FOR RECIPROCITY 

INFORMATION, 

United States Tariff Commission Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Sir: The Nonstock Cooperative Beet Grow- 
ers Association of Scottsbluff, Nebr., is a mem- 
ber of the National Beet Growers Association 
and represents some 4,000 sugar-beet growers 
of the North Platte and the South Platte 
River Valleys and the Lodgepole Creek Valley 
of western Nebraska, who grow the raw ma- 
terial (sugar beets) for six beet-sugar-facto- 
ries located in this territory. 

This great industry of producing and proc- 
essing sugar beets into refined sugar has, 
within the last 30 years, become an enormous 
factor in the development of a community of 
many thousands of good industrious and hon- 
est pecple who through the encouragement of 
their Government built this splendid indus- 
try that now, in this territory alone, repre- 
sents the investment of many millions of 
dollars in farm lands and factories and sup- 
ports thousands of laborers in both the field 
and the factories. These lands and factories 
provide a large part of the tax money by 
which splendid schools and churches are 
maintained, contribute vastly to the support 
of our transportation systems, both railroads 
and public highways. And not the least of 
these contributions is our full quota of young 
men and money for defense of our country in 
this awful hour of dire necessity. 

We are confirmed in the belief that we have 
an inherent right to the pursuit of this in- 
dustry upon these lands, at a return for our 
product that assures the status of a respecta- 
ble American citizenry. Any arbitrary action 
that lowers this standard will be met with 
the stern disapproval of our people. 

We know of no just reason why an cld 
and established as well as efficient domestic 
industry should be destroyed that foreign 
interests may be served, and that at the 
hands of our own Department of State. 

This same Department of State has already 
in recent years unjustly and wunwisely 
favored the sugar interests of Cuba in ways 
similar to the present proposed action. 
These have taken the form of Presidential 
orders reducing existing tariff rates, sus- 
pending quotas, as well as the manner of 
quota reinstatement. 

Following closely Presidential action in 
lowering the tariff on Cuban sugar from 
#2 per hundred pounds to $1.50 per hun- 
dred pounds. The Department of State by 
trade agreement in 1934 further reduced 
the Cuban sugar tariff from $1.50 to 90 cents. 
This, together with the establishment of 
sales quotas gave Cuba an advantage in the 
American sugar market not shared by any 
other foreign sugar-producing area. Not 
only was Cuba's sales increased but the cash 
returns were greatly enhanced. The Amer- 
ican producer received but one assurance in 


this agreement which was, that in case 
quotas were suspended or otherwise became 
inoperative the duty on Cuban raw sugar 
would automatically be restored to $1.50 per 
hundred pounds, as noted below this as- 
surance was later lost. 

During the period between 1934 and 1937 
the amount of Cuba might sell in the 
United States increased from 1,866,482 short 
tons to 2,148,951 short tons, the value of 
these sales increased from $55,217,000 to 
$103,808,000. Notwithstanding this highly 
favorable position of the Cuban producer, 
the nt of State gave notice on 
November 3, 1938, that it would negotiate a 
supplemental trade agreement with the Gov- 
ernment of Cuba, and indicated sugar would 
be an item under consideration. The day 
before the Department gave domestic pro- 
ducers notice that it intended to negotiate 
the supplemental agreement, the Cuban 
dictator, Col. Fulgencio Batista, gave to the 
newspapers a story in which he set forth that 
an oral agreement had already been reached 
to reduce the tariff to 75 cents a hundred 
pounds. This interview was published in 
the New York Times, November 30, 1938. 


“HaBana, November 29.—Col. Fulgencio Ba- 
tista, Cuban chief of staff, said in an inter- 
view today that an oral agreement had been 
reached for reduction of the tariff on Cuban 
sugar entering the United States. In return, 
he said, Cuba would throw open her market 
for Louisiana rice and other North American 
products, manufactured and agricultural, and 
grant certain exemptions under her na- 
tionalistic labor laws. 

“Formal negotiations for modifications of 
the present reciprocal trade treaty between 
the United States and Cuba will be started 
in a few days, he said. Reduction of the 
United States tariff on Cuban sugar will aot 
affect the United States import quctas but 
will benefit Cuban growers by giving them 
a better price. 

“Colonel Batista said the present tariff on 
Cuban sugar of 90 cents a hundredweight 
would be reduced to 75 cents, the maximum 
reduction President Roosevelt is permitted to 
make under his reciprocal trade powers. 

“And we expect a further reduction when 
the United States Congress meets again, says 
Colonel Batista.” 


Batista’s statement was denied by the State 
Department. Unfortunately, the incident 
created a grave doubt in the minds of not 
only our American industry but in the minds 
of certain legislative leaders as to whether 
the Department of State had not inadver- 
tently exceeded its authority under the act 
to negotiate trade agreements before due 
notice had been given all parties at interest. 

The supplemental agreement, when com- 
pleted in late 1939, showed no reduction in 
the tariff. However, the agreement did take 
away .rom domestic producers virtually the 
only protection we were accorded in the first 
agreement, the provision which automatically 
restored the duty to $1.50 in case quotas were 
suspended or became inoperative for some 
cther reason. The agreement did, however, 
contain a provision whereby the tariff would 
remain at 90 cents in case of a suspension 
of quotas. Thus, if the quotas were sus- 
pended now, the domestic producer would be 
subjected to the full weight of Cuban compe- 
tition with but a 90-cent rate of duty, which 
is ridiculously inadequate to absorb the dif- 
ference in cost of producing sugar in the 
United States as compared to costs in Cuba. 

Only recently, through the Export-Import 
Bank, our Government provided the Cuban 
sugar industry with a loan of $11,200,000 to 
finance a production of 400,009 tons of sugar 
which could not have been produced without 
the financial assistance of this country. Our 
Government had thus placed itself in the 
position of furnishing assistance to an 
already overindulged foreign competitor of 
its own people while its Department of Agri- 
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culture had but recently compelled these 
same people to reduce the production of this 
identical commodity—sugar. 

What further concessions the Department 
of State may contemplate granting to the 
sugar industry of Cuba is beyond the power 
of our imagination to conceive. However, the 
fact that the Department has announced its 
intention to negotiate is ample evidence that 
the Department has in mind some further 
concessions to that country. 

It is our contention that by all rules of 
fairness and justice this Government has 
already seriously overindulged an impulse to 
befriend this foreign industry to the injury 
of its own domestic producers, and that 
rather than continue this unfair course in 
granting further concessions to a foreigner 
it should recall some of those favors already 
granted and bestow them upon its own 


The statement of the National Beet Grow- 
ers Association and the United States Beet 
Growers Association has been read, fully con- 
sidered, and approved by representatives of 
our association. 

We hereby include it as a part of our state- 
ment and request that it be so considered. 

Yours very truly, 
NEBRASKA NONSTOCK COOPERATIVE 
Bret GROWERS ASSOCIATION, 
By Cuas, E. Franxuin, President. 
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STATEMENT BY HON. J. BUELL SNYDER, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, including a state- 
ment I made about 1 year and 3 months 
ago relative to what I. thought the Na- 
tion’s national-defense equipment should 
consist of, I have been reminded by some 
of my friends that my estimates were 
net far wrong. 

When I made this statement July 11, 
1940, some of my real friends spoke to 
me confidentially that I was too vision- 
ary. These same friends now come to 
me and tell me that they believe that my 
estimates were about right. The state- 
ment that appeared in the ConGRESSIONAL 
Recorp on July 11, 1840, follows. Since 
we did not start to build my superhigh- 
way system in 1936 or 1937, it now seems 
advisable that we stand by with that pro- 
gram till after this emergency, when we 
will have to find other employment for 
five or six million men who will be 
dropped from national-defense pay rolls. 

Mr. Speaker, the statement I refer to 
as appearing in the Recorp of July 11, 
1940, was as follows: 

[From the ConGrRESSIONAL Recorp of 
Thursday, July 11, 1940] 

Mr. Snyper. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 

extend my remarks in the Recorp, I wish to 








include what I think is a conservative esti- 
mate for national-defense equipment and in- 
stallations if we are to think in terms of 
protecting our country and the Western 
Hemisphere against foreign foes during the 
years to come. It goes without saying that 
the Government and industry must, and I 
feel sure will, speed up production at a rapid 
such as was never attempted or accom- 
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prepared until such time that the war lords 
and conquerors across the water show us by 
their actions over a space of years that they 
no longer desire to disturb us. It will take 
at least five decades for them to show us this. 
Therefore we must prepare in a big way. I 
recommend that we equip the Nation with 
at least the fcllowing: 

A. That we manufacture and have on hand 
by July 1, 1943, 100,000 airplanes of different 
types and kinds. 

B. By July 1, 1943, we should have manu- 
facturing facilities and plants in perfect 
maintenance and upkeep in order to be able 
to manufacture 1,000 airplanes a day if an 
emergency would arise. 

C. We should have manufactured by July 
1, 1943, 4,000,000 rifles, and facilities to man- 
ufacture 2,000 of them a day. 

D. We should have by July 1, 1943, 4,000,000 
machine guns of different types and kinds, 
with facilities to manufacture 2,000 a day. 

E. We should have on hand by July 1, 1943, 
75,000 tanks and cars of different 
types and description, with manufacturing 
facilities to produce 500 a day if necessary in 
an emergency. 

F. We should have on hand by July 1, 1942, 
2,000,000 antiaircraft guns of the finest and 
best type, with facilities to manufacture 
1,000 a day. 

G. We should have on hand by July 1, 1943, 
100,000 antitank guns, with a certain percent 
of them capable of piercing 3-inch armor 
— with facilities to manufacture 500 a 

ay. 

H. We should have on hand by July 1, 1943, 
clothing, tentage, shoes, and full fleld-service 
equipment for 4,000,000 men. 

I. We should have by July 1, 1943, manu- 
facturing facilities scattered throughout the 
Nation to manufacture sufficient replace- 
ments for all these commodities at a speed 
necessary to assure equipment on hand in 
case of an emergency invasion of our shores 
or institutions. 

J. By July 1, 1943, we should have com- 
pleted at least three transcontinental super- 
highways, as outlined in my bill, H. R. 8503; 
that is, an eight-lane highway, following the 
general route of the Old National Pike, or 
Route 40, across the Nation, built as straight 
as possible, and with a grade of not more 
than 4 percent at any one place. The same 
type of highway should be built up and down 
each coast, some 30 to 60 miles from each 
coast. Of course, the other six highways 
embodied in my bill should be and will be 
built in time; but these three should be 
built without fail, to be used for the trans- 
portation of the commodities of commerce as 
well as a military road in case of necessity. 
Experts think this would be the cheapest 
national-defense installation, looking to the 
conservation of our whole Nation, that we 
could build. These three highways would 
cost about $4,000,000,000 to build them eight 
lanes, or 100 feet wide, with proper facilities 
along the highways. 

K. We should have by July 1, 1943, about 
2,000 air bases or air fields developed. In the 
interim the United States Army engineers 
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should select throughout the Nation about 
15,000 landing fields; that is, fields that, if 
an emergency day came, could be put into 
condition for landing planes within 48 or 
120 or 168 hours. These should be circled 
within a radius of so many miles outside of 
each city that is considered a large industrial 
and manufacturing center. 

L. By July 1, 1943, we should have several 
scores Of underground hangers along our 
main highways, as well as underground stor- 
age facilities for our munitions. The hangars 
in time of battle are very essential, as dis- 
covered in the war now going on across the 
sea. 
M. And, finally, we should have by July 1, 
1943, sufficient munitions of all kinds in 
storage to use these guns and weapons for 
months, if necessary, without running out 
of munitions. The two things that ham- 
pered the French the most were traitors 
within her own ranks and, second, a shortage 
of munitions. 

I have no doubt that some who read this 
will think that my estimates are exagger- 
ated; that the program is too ambitious. 
Some will think it is not necessary to make 
such provisions. Others will think it is too 
expensive, and so forth. 

But, Mr. Speaker, it seems to me that all 
of us are convinced that our way of life is 
worth preserving. We are convinced that 
our schools, our churches, and our homes 
are worth preserving. 

We are convinced that this blessed en- 
dowment that we received from our fore- 
fathers called freedom of speech, freedom of 
press, and religious freedom, is worth fight- 
ing for. Yes, we are convinced that if we 
wish our children and our children’s chil- 
dren to enjoy these blessings, we will have to 
build up a national defense that will insure 
their preservation. The partial recommen- 
dations that I enumerated above, I think 
we will find absolutely essential within the 
next score of years to defend our precious in- 
stitutions. Yes, Mr. Speaker; we will have 
to eat fewer ice-cream cones, chew less 
chewing gum, burn less gasoline, deprive our- 
selves of a lot more things we classify as 
semiessential or pleasure and recreational 
adjustments, to provide this equipment. But 
it is better to have no equipment at all than 
to be one-fourth, one-half prepared. 

We learned the lesson over and over again 
in the last year. We saw nation after na- 
tion in Europe that was one-fourth or one- 
half or one-tenth perpared, being ruthlessly 
run over—and, my fellow citizens, whenever 
a barbarous ruler directs his forces to run 
over a peaceful, God-fearing people like the 
people of Holland, Belgium, or similar na- 
tions, then it is time for us to prepare in a 
big way to see to it that no force will be able 
to run over us or to fly over us and destroy us. 

The trouble is, my friends, that we here in 
America do not realize the horrors and hard- 
ships that result when a dictator takes over 
a@ country such as Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
and so forth. We do not seem to realize that 
they kill off the educated and intelligent peo- 
ple. We do not seem to be aroused over the 
fact that they close all of the schools except 
the very elementary schools. We do not seem 
to understand that all the precious things 
that are near and dear to us would be wiped 
out under a dictatorship such as now reigns 
over Poland, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, and 
so forth. We do not seem to realize that dur 
Negro slavery was heaven compared with the 
Slavery that these conquered people have to 
endure. 

Yes, my friends, I believe if you were in 
possession of the facts and background that 
I have as chairman of the appropriations 
subcommittee for national defense, you 
would agree with me that my suggestions or 
recommendations, if you please, enumerated 
above are moderate compared with the value 
of our liberties and our free country. 
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STATEMENT BY M. L. SIGMON 


Mr. CRAVENS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am in- 
cluding a statement made by Mr. M. L. 
Sigmon, of Monticello, Ark., at a meet- 
ing of citizens held in the office of the 
Governor of Arkansas on August 27, 
1941, to protest the action of Mr. Leon 
Henderson in fixing prices for southern 
pine lumber, The statement of Mr. Sig- 
mon clearly and concisely evidences the 
demoralizing effect on the lumber indus- 
try of the unwarranted action of O. P. 
A.C. 8S. Certainly neither the consumer 
or any other group is benefited or pro- 
tected when an industry upon which a 
large part of our people are dependent 
for a livelihood is arbitrarily and un- 
necessarily strangled. The statement 
referred to is as follows: 


I am a timber owner, and as such am very 
much interested in this meeting with you. 
I have gone into this question of pine price 
ceiling and from what I know of it, I have 
already determined I cannot afford to sell 
my timber on the basis lumber producers will 
be able to pay me, if Mr. Henderson’s ceiling 
prices prevail. 

I want to congratulate you, Mr. Governor, 
on the success you have had, not only in 
refinancing the State’s indebtedness, but also 
On your success in securing additional new 
industry, as well as Arkansas’ share of de- 
fense. However, as a timber owner, I am 
concerned less in your zeal to secure new 
industries in view of the fact that we say, 
perhaps, lose the oldest and biggest and most 
important industry of all—namely, the lum- 
ber industry. 

In the first place, Mr. Governor, we want 
you to understand that we believe in the 
principle of price control during this emer- 
gency. We, however, would like to have this 
control exercised legally and intelligently 
by a commission or board which is familiar 
with the lumber business. President Roose- 
velt, himself, has recommended some legisla- 
tion to legalize price control. His bill sug- 
gests that the price to be used is the market 
price prevailing on July 29, 1941, the day of 
his message to Congress. On that very day, 
the Government, itself, bought in Memphis 
millions of feet of lumber at public auction, 
attended by 80 mills, in open competition, at 
approximately $31 mill, net, for items which 
Mr. Henderson has set at $25. On August 13 
and 14, only 2 days before Mr. Henderson 
established his ceiling prices on yellow pine, 
the Government again bought millions of 
feet of lumber for which it paid $31, mill, 
net, for items, again, on which Mr. Henderson 
fixed a ceiling of $25 per thousand. 

These ceiling prices on yellow-pine lumber 
are the only ceiling prices that have been 
established up to date, so far as we know, 
that have not frozen the current market 
prices. On Arkansas soft pine, the ceiling 
prices have reduced th? current market prices 
25 percent. In the face of this, there has 
been approved a new minimum wage rate for 
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the southern lumber industry, which will 
shortly advance the minimum wage from 30 
cents to 35 cents per hour. This is an in- 
crease of 16%, percent in wage costs, to say 
nothing of the tremendous advances in costs 
brought about by increases in the price of 
supplies. 

These ceiling prices rate Arkansas soft pine 
along with North Carolina roofers. Whereas, 
through the years, Arkansas pine has contin- 
uously sold for a differential of $5 and up per 
thousand feet. Buyers for two generations 
have recognized this superiority in quality by 
the prices they willingly pay. It involves, 
among other things, substantially higher pro- 
duction costs. The ceiling price list has dis- 
regarded differentials in price as between 
grades, sizes, and lengths, which the trade 
has recognized for 40 years. Mr. Henderson 
brushes these natural differentials aside and 
writes his own ticket, establishing differen- 
tials that are simply ridiculous. 

Dealing particularly with Arkansas soft 
pine, we quote from the Commercial Bulletin 
of Boston, dated August 23, 1941, the follow- 
ing: 

cworst blunders of the southern pine ceil- 
ing prices are two in number: Failure to 
recognize the wholesaler, who must get. his 
profit by subterfuge or by a mill surrendering 
part of his ceiling price; second big blunder, 
failure to recognize superiority of lumber and 
higher costs of certain Southwestern and Gulf 
mills. 

“Pailure to recognize superiority and higher 
value of, let us say, Arkansas soft pine, is 
plain stupid. Buyers for two generations have 
recognized this superiority in the prices they 
willingly paid. And this superiority in- 
volves among other things, substantially 
greater production costs. For example, $58, 
mill, for 1 by 4 inch B rift flooring in both 
North Carolina and Arkansas, is just a bit 
screwy.” 

Now, this Commercial Bulletin of Boston 
is recognized throughout the country as one 
of the most trustworthy sources of informa- 
tion with reference to the markets on various 
commodities. They have no financial inter- 
est in lumber and their opinion is entirely 
disinterested and unprejudiced. 

Again quoting from the Commercial Bulle- 
tin, we refer you to their issue of August 16, 
the day that Mr. Henderson published his 
price list, which issue shows the relative value 
of Arkansas soft pine as compared with pine 
from other southern territories. This au- 
thentic report of the New England market on 
that day shows Arkansas pine as cafrying a 
premium in the upper grades averaging $25 
to $20 per thousand feet. It also shows in 
the lower grades, such as 1 by 6 inches and 
8 inches No. 2 common, a difference, delivered 
Boston, as between North Carolina and Ar- 
kansas pine, of $8 per thousand feet. A copy 
of this paper is here. 

Looking at this situation from another 
angle, and dividing the yellow-pine producing 
area by tke Mississippi River, records show 
that the sales of 8 representative east-of- 
the-Mississippi-River mills for the first 7 
months of this year average $32.07 per thou- 
sand feet. Whereas for 11 identical mills 
west of the river for the first 7 months of 
1941 a price of $37.32 prevailed. 

If the ceiling prices as established by Mr. 
Henderson are permitted to prevail, in our 
opinion the effect on the State of Arkansas 
will be disastrous. Estimating the produc- 
tion of pine lumber at present in Arkansas 
at 950,000,000 feet per year means an annual 
income at today’s market, averaging $32 per 
thousand, of $30,400,000. The cut occasioned 
by Mr. Henderson’s prices averages $6 per 
thousand feet, or $5,700,000 yearly, assuming 
the same production were maintained, which, 
however, will not be the case. As a matter 
of fact, many mills have been operating 2 
shifts, and all of them, on a basis of 50 hours 
or more per week, paying time and a half 
for overtime for hours worked over 40 hours 





per week. The only reason the mills have 
maintained these expensive schedules is that 
there has been a reasonable profit, which is 
now about to be wiped out by Mr. Henderson’s 
ceiling prices. In our opinion, if these ceil- 
ing prices are permitted to remain in effect, 
the Arkansas production of yellow-pine lum- 
ber will be reduced 40 percent. If this comes 
about, it will reduce Arkansas’ yearly pro- 
duction to approximately 600,000,000 feet at 
a price of approximately $26 per thousand 
feet, or a little better than $15,000,000 
yearly—half of what it is now. Certainly no 
mills will, on this basis, operate more than 
40 hours per week, which immediately cuts 
production a minimum of 20 percent. This 
will have the effect of reducing the weekly 
income of the wage earners in the lumber 
industry in the State of Arkansas a minimum 
of 27% percent. 

What has been said heretofore deals with 
the general and almost positive effects of 
Mr. Henderson’s ceiling prices. The picture is 
not complete without considering the pre- 
dicament in which this ruling, if permitted 
to become effective, puts the small yellow- 
pine sawmill operator, particularly those 
who have bought stumpage recently at prices 
predicated upon the existing lumber market. 

The small mills, in our opinion, make 
approximately 50 percent of the Arkansas 
soft pine. These small mills—several hun- 
dred in number—employ an average of 20 
to 25 men apiece. These smaller mills, by 
reason of their very size, are unable to 
market their own product, and so sell it 
green, rough, to the larger mills with sales 
organizations. These larger mills dry it, 
machine and refine it, and sell it. 

Up until now the bigger mills have been 
able to pay a fairly satisfactory price for this 
rough green pine. However, with this drastic 
cut, they will no longer be able to do so 
and many, if not all, of the smaller mills 
will immediately have to cease operations, 
since they cannot legally continue at the 
prices that could be paid them in view of 
the radical reduction which the finished 
product has suffered through fixing these 
ceiling prices. 

A considerable number of the smaller mills 
referred to have already received notices 
from the bigger mills they have been supply- 
ing to the effect that after August 30 the 
bigger mills will be unable to take any more 
of their lumber. 

Another angle to be considered is that the 
United States Forest Department is selling 
Government timber each year in order to 
maintain their Forest Service. A few mills 
are located in these forests and are buying 
Government timber along with timber owned 
by them. The ceiling prices set by Mr. Hen- 
derson are based something near the 1938 
prices, and at that time the Government 
timber was selling around $7.50 per thousand, 
log scale. At the present market price of 
lumber the Government is selling their tim- 
ber around $11.50 per thousand. If the 
prices set by Mr. Henderson are put into effect 
for all lumbermen, they will be unable to 
buy any Government timber, and this should 
be an important factor in the Forest Service, 
as it is our understanding that this Govern- 
ment timber is sold to maintain the Forest 
Service. 

Since the beginning of the lumber indus- 
try, a very large percentage of its production 
has been sold through wholesalers and com- 
mission lumber salesmen. Many firms have 
found it to their advantage to sell their out- 
put through wholesalers, who, in turn, em- 
ploy commission salesmen rather than sal- 
aried salesmen. The customary wholesale 
discount allowed wholesalers is 8 percent 
of the net f. o. b. mill price. At the level 
of prices established by this order, there 
would be no margin between cost of pro- 
duction and the selling prices to permit mills 
to protect their wholesale and commission 
connections. Mills who have for years de- 
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pended upon wholesalers and commission 
men to sell their output will be forced to 
attempt to sell their entire output directly 
to the retail trade, eliminating both whole- 
saler and commission man. This can result 
only in destruction of the entire wholesale 
and commission lumber business of the 
South, and will affect thousands of whole- 
salers and commission salesmen located in 
the larger consuming centers throughout the 
Middle West and the East, who deal almost 
exclusively in southern yellow pine, although 
having their headquarters outside of this 
area. In this connection, and again quoting 
the Commercial Bulletin of Boston: 

“If these ceiling prices on southern pine 
prove workable, it will be the biggest sur- 
prise of 1941. The relationships proposed 
between 1- by 4-inch, 6-inch, 8-inch, and 10- 
inch boards are absurd. There seems also a 
very observable disposition to deprive the 
wholesaler of the means of livelihood. Leav- 
ing out the injustice of this, such a move 
would make orphans of a lot of retailers.” 

The effects of all this on labor are almost 
too obvious to call for much discussion. 
Probably all that is necessary to say is to 
repeat that the minimum reduction in pro- 
duction—20 percent—will reduce the weekly 
income of the wage earners in Arkansas’ 
lumber industry a minimum of 2714 percent. 
If this price schedule should stay in effect, 
labor would lose most of the gains made 
during the past few years. The foregoing 
has to do with the men who continue to 
work, but at lesser weekly incomes, and says 
nothing about the thousands of men who 
will be thrown completely out of work by 
the shut-down of the smaller mills referred 
to previously. 

The effect. of this ceiling is just as obvious 
on Main Street, the merchant and bankers, of 
every sawmill community in the State, be- 
cause the success of their business is in the 
lumber communities directly in proportion 
to the pay rolls of those communities, and 
likewise will be reduced in proportion, as for- 
merly stated. 

The lumber industry is desirous of fur- 
nishing to the Government in this emer-~ 
gency all the lumber for defense purposes 
that they will require. It is feared that 
through the proposed reduction in prices the 
over-all production of lumber will be re- 
duced to such an extent that the Govern- 
ment will not be able to secure promptly the 
tremendous amounts of lumber which it 
presently needs. 

Some weeks ago Mr. Henderson set ceiling 
prices on the products of the textile indus- 
try. He arbitrarily fixed those prices too low. 
When he found that out, through the in- 
ability of the manufacturers to supply the 
demand, on Saturday, the 23d, he adjusted 
the price upward. However, this did not 
come about until the Governors and Members 
of Congress of the Southern States offered 
violent opposition. 

All the Southern States producing yellow 
pine are vitally interested and very much ex- 
ercised over this action. I am reliably in- 
formed that the Louisiana yellow-pine indus- 
try is having a State-wide indignation meet- 
ing Thursday of this week. We also under- 
stand that Governor Jones, of Louisiana, has 
telegraphed the Louisiana congressional dele- 
gation that this action by Mr. Henderson is, 
in his opinion, disastrous to his State, and 
further that he has telegraphed the Gover- 
nors of seven other Southern States of his 
feelings in the matter and asking them to 
take similar action. 

It is my sincere belief, in view of the fore- 
going, that you will be vitally interested in 
helping us have these prices adjusted to some 
basis somewhat nearer the natural value of 
the product as currently determined by the 
law of supply and demand. Something will 
have to be done quickly, as Mr. Henderson’s 
order is effective September 5. 
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LETTER TO HON. STEPHEN A. DAY, OF 
ILLINOIS 





Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent granted by the House 
of Representatives, I present for printing 
in the ConcressionaL Recorp a letter 
written vy Hon. L. Ert Slack, former 
mayor of Indianapolis, a distinguished 
statesman, lawyer, and publicist, to our 
colleague, Representative STrerHen A. 
Day. The letter is as follows: 


{npIaNapPouis, Inv. August 13, 1941. 
Hon. STEPHEN A. Day, 
Member of Congress, House of 
Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: I have your letter and your card, 
which is a ballot for persons to make a deci- 
sion whether we should enter the war or stay 
out of the war, and as an American citizen, 
having been in public life quite a lot, and you 
can read about my record in different books 
if you want to, I am not going to sign that 
we enter the war or that we stay out of the 
war because of the following opinions that 1 
have in regard to many world and local 
matters: 

1. I do not believe that any citizen of this 
country can make a decision at this time that 
this Nation enter the war or that we should 
stay out of the war. Of course, we all should 
want to stay out of the war if possible. but 
we also should enter the war if conditions are 
not changed. 

2. This Nation at this time ought to be con- 
sidered by all other nations in the whole 
world to have the best form of government, 
and the best possibilities of God’s children to 
get education and proper religious training, 
and to be successful and happy during their 
entire lives. 

8. This Nation should now give great pub- 
licity to all other nations, advising them that 
their nation should also build up and promote 
proper education for their children, as they 
grow up, and also recognizing that religion is 
absolutely necessary, because all of the people, 
regardless of their nationality, are God’s chil- 
dren, and we should have a better chance for 
every individual to be living.comfortably and 
happy. 

4. This Nation should also get a very much 
closer connection with all of our Western 
Hemisphere nations, and we should now send 
representatives to all of the Western Hemi- 
sphere nations and let them stay there and 
promote better governments in these Western 
Hemisphere nations, also to give them assist- 
ance in building up their nations by turning 
over to them quite a lot of our products, so 
that these nations can be improved and built 
up, as this Nation was improved and built up 
by our forefathers, and also give all of these 
Western Hemisphere nations an absolute 
promise and understanding that this Nation 
wants to cooperate with all of the Western 
Hemisphere nations, regardless of what hap- 
pens in this terrible, bad situation tnat ts 
now going on in practically all of the Eastern 
Hemisphere nations. 
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5. I personally would like to stay out of the | -Navy. Much, therefore, still remains to 


war, but we should get our Western Hemi- 
sphere organized together, and if this Hitler 
stuff or the Mussolini stuff or any other part 


‘of that very bad and dangerous Eastern 


Hemisphere conditions, should try to get in 
control of any of the Western Hemisphere, or 
should try to get control of the majority of 
the world affairs, then I want our Nation and 
the Western. Hemisphere nations to get to- 
gether by the largest amount of war prepa- 
rations possible, and then go into those bad 
nations in the Eastern Hemisphere, and get 
rid of those individuals like Hitler and Mus- 
solini and get rid of this world war trouble 
that should not occur at all or be continued 
very much longer. 

6. My conclusion is that we must have in 
our country a fine and proper government, so 
that all of our individuals, regardless of their 
nationality will be not only loyal to our na- 
tion, but they will be sensible, religious and 
handle all public and private matters in- 
volving business in a proper way. We must be 
promoting religion and loyalty and also proper 
public and private affairs of all kinds in this 
Nation, and as a nation, we should also try to 
do something in all the other nations of the 
world. In other words, the other nations of 
the world would be in better shape today, if 
they had adopted and promoted the form of 
government and business affairs of all kinds, 
promoted religion, had followed the wonder- 
ful promotions of every kind and character 
involving God’s children that our forefathers 
did when this Nation was inaugurated and 
started out in affairs of the world. 

Very truly yours, 
L. Ert SLack. 





The Congressional Front 
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Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Speaker, the 
middle of August 1941 found the Con- 
gress preparing for a 30-day recess after 
an almost uninterrupted session of 844 
months. It recessed on a high note, with 
many controversial things still ahead. 
The echoes of the Roosevelt-Churchill 
conference were still in the air. The 
House had just completed action on the 
Draft Extension Act by the slender mar- 
gin of one vote. A bill to seize materials 
and machines had been twice rejected by 
the House and was sent back to a con- 
ference committee of the two Houses. 
The huge three-and-one-hailf-billion- 
dollar tax bill had already been passed 
by the House and was now receiving the 
careful scrutiny of the Senate Finance 
Committee. Lodged in the Banking 
Committee of the House was the highly 
controversial bill to fix price ceilings, fix 
rents in defense-housing areas, and give 
the President power to license industries. 
Still to come were additional billions for 
lease-lend aid to countries whose defense 
is deemed vital to the defense of the 
United States. Doubtless, there will also 
be additional funds for the Army and 
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be done by the Nation’s lawmakers. 


THE RECORD 


But what has Congress contrived dur- 
ing the last 84 months? First it might 
be said that the Appropriations Commit- 
tee, the Ways and Means Committee, the 
Committee on Naval Affairs, and the 
Committee on Military Affairs handled 
the bulk of the legislation since the major 
emphasis was on national defense. Per- 
haps the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
should be included because of its work 
on the lease-lend measure. A _ vast 
amount of testimony was taken before 
the major measures were reported to the 
floor for action and most of the time de- 
voted to a major measure is taken up with 
this work of preparation. Let us then 
list some of the measures which have 
been passed and inscribed upon the stat- 
ute hooks. 


DEFENSE AND DEFENSE AID 


(1) The Lease-Lend Act provides for 
such aid to foreign countries as the Presi- 
dent may direct; (2) the personnel 
strength of the Navy was expanded to 
232,000 with emergency authority in the 
President to lift it to 300,000; (3) author- 
ity was given the Maritime Commission 
to build hundreds of cargo vessels; (4) 
pay of parachute troops was placed at a 
maximum of $100; (5) the draft act was 
amended to include certain exemptions 
which were omitted from the original act; 
(6) provision was made for the construc- 
tion of housing in congested defense 
areas; (7) the Navy was authorized to 
construct necessary auxiliary vessels; (8) 
the Priorities Act was extended to apply 
to lease-lend operations so that materials 
and supplies can be placed under priority 
if needed to aid foreign countries now re- 
sisting aggression; (9) the President was 
authorized to take over title or to take 
over the use of certain foreign merchant 
vessels in our ports; (10) payments on 
the debt owed this country by Finland 
were postponed; (11) the Navy was au- 
thorized to carry out a very substantial 
program of public works, including yards, 
docks, training facilities, etc.; (12) train- 
ing and service of draftees was extended 
to 30 months. 

MEASURES OF STATE 


To safeguard the sovereignty of this 
hemisphere, Congress implemented the 
historic doctrine of President Monroe by 
declaring invalid any transfer of territory 
in this hemisphere from one non-Amer- 
ican power to another. This was designed 
to prevent Axis Powers from transferring 
or securing territory in this hemisphere. 
Certain passport restrictions were im- 
posed in addition to those now provided 
by law to better control the movements of 
persons who might be unfriendly to this 
country. Consulates were also empow- 
ered to refuse the issuance of passport 
visas of certain persons who might prove 
inimical to the welfare of the United 
States. 

AGRICULTURE 

(1) For practical purposes, peanuts 
were made a basic crop under the provi- 
sions of the Farm Act of 1938 and made 
subject to certain marketing provisions 
and guotas; (2) the benefit of crop in- 
Surance was extended to cotton so that 
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wheat and cotton production is now in- 
sured against weather hazards; (3) the 
original Farm Act of 1938 was further 
amended with respect to marketing 
quotas on wheat and corn and the penal- 
ties for excess production substantially 
increased. 
BILLS IN PROCESS 

Several measures have passed the House 
or the Senate, or both Houses, and are 
either in conference or in a State of dis- 
agreement, or awaiting action by one of 
the two bodies. The 1941 Revenue Act, 
to provide about three and one-half bil- 
lions in new income, estate, gift, and ex- 
cise taxes is awaiting Senate action after 
having passed the House. A bill to au- 
thorize the President, through the War 
Department, to commandeer machinery, 
materials, or supplies deemed indispensa- 
-ble to national defense has passed both 
Houses and was subsequently rejected by 
the House of Representatives in the form 
of a conference report. 


THE VETO 


By overwhelming majorities both 
House and Senate enacted a measure to 
expand the strategic network of high- 
ways, improve access roads, provide for 
airplane landing strips along highways, 
and for other purposes. This bill au- 
thorized the appropriation of more than 
$250,000,000. It was vetoed by the Presi- 
dent. The Senate overrode the veto but 
by a few votes the House sustained the 
veto. Both House and Senate passed a 
measure to freeze stocks of cotton and 
wheat in which the Commodity Credit 
Corporation has an interest and keep 
these commodities from the market for 
the duration of the war and thereafter 
until released by Congress. Only method 
of releasing them for consumption would 
be for relief or national] defense. This 
measure passed the House by a narrow 
vote and has been vetoed by the Presi- 
dent. It is unlikely that Congress will 
reenact this measure over the veto. 


APPROPRIATIONS AND BUDGET MEASURES 


This Congress authorized an increase 
in the statutory debt limit from $49,000,- 
000,000 to $65,000,000,000. Present an- 
nual interest outlay is $1,275,000,000. 
Appropriations for general governmental 
purposes other than national defense for 
the year which began on July 1, 1941, 
were approximately $7,145,000,000. Army 
appropriations for this fiscal year were 
$12,000,000,000 and Navy $5,000,000,000. 
Seven billion dollars was appropriated for 
lease-lend aid to other countries. This 
will be increased by an amount ranging 
between five and ten Dillion dollars. 
Total defense appropriations for the 2 
fiscal years of 1941 and 1942, including 
completion of the two-ocean Navy and 
$7,000,000,000 for lease-lend aid, will 
total $53,000,000,000. 


RESULTS 


Total active strength of Army, Navy, 
and Marine Corps, including officers and 
enlisted men, 1,872,731. Defense-plant 
expansion totals 2,023 projects as of June 
30, 1941. Total number of persons en- 
rolled in all forms of defense training 
totals 1,500,000. Number of defense 
housing units allocated to August 3 totals 
123,433 dwellings and trailers. Plane 
production of all types, including train- 


ers, combat, interceptors, service, and 
bombing planes, is presently on a basis of 
Powder and shell- 


Quantity production of tanks is about to 
begin. Small-arms production is speed- 
ing up. The program is moving. 





Hon. Joseph E. Davies Addresses Na- 
tional Encampment of Veterans of 
Foreign Wars 


rad 
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HON. TOM CONNALLY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 





Tuesday, September 2, 1941 


ADDRESS OF HON. JOSEPH E. DAVIES, 
FORMER AMBASSADOR TO BELGIUM 





Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I-ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp an address deliv- 
ered by Hon. Joseph E. Davies, former 
Ambassador to Russia and Belgium, on 
the occasion of the forty-second national 
encampment of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, at Philadelphia, Pa., on August 25, 
1941. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Mr. Commander in Chief and Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, it is a privilege and an honor 
to address this great convention of citizens, 
whose devotion to our country and to our 
freedoms has been tested by the fire of war. 

You, the Veterans of Foreign Wars, have a 
peculiar and exceptional basis for sound judg- 
ments in connection with America’s para- 
mount problem of today. 

Many of us Americans, generally speaking, 
have been fortunate enough for generations 
to have been isolated from the rest of the 
world both in our security and in our pros- 
perity. As a result many of us have devel- 
oped “hat brim horizons” and have not seen 
how closely our lives and liberties are tied in 
with world conditions. 

You, who have served in foreign wars, know 
from personal experience those forces in world 
affairs which have brought about the shrink- 
ing of the earth and have made us a part of a 
very small world community wherein the 
existence of an outlaw threatens very imme- 
diately our lives and our freedom. 

This great organization has never failed to 
live up to its highest duties and fullest re- 
sponsibilities. It will not fail in this time of 
new danger. It is typical of the soundness 
of your judgment and the farsightedness of 
your patriotism that you during these times 
should have chosen for your slogan one which 
should become the rallying cry for the Na- 
tion—Unity for victory. 

Our country is today not engaged in a 
shooting war. It is, however, engaged in a 
debating war. Voices are resounding over 
the radio; words, and still more words, are 
flooding the press. Some honest, some mis- 
informed, some criminal and traitorous, are 
trying to lull the people of this country into 
a sense of false security when the world is on 
fire. It is urged, first, that Hitler has no pur- 
pose or intention of attacking our country 
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or Continent; and, second, that even if he 
had, he couldn’t do it. 
RECORD OF HITLER’S BROKEN PROMISES 


pport the first, Hitler’s benevolent in- 
tentions and direct statements, amazing as 
that may be, are still cited as proof. And 
still some people seem to be willing to place 
reliance on the of this man. 

Lies are a part of the technique of dicta- 
tors of all times. With that horrible Nazi 
philosophy which denies the principles of 
every ethical system the world has known, 
Hitler has made a specialty of false promises 
to break down and destroy one nation after 
another. He openly proclaims the morality 
of such technique when employed for his 
purposes, 

To assume that our people would place reli- 
ance upon any such statements is an insult 
to American intelligence. Yankee common 
sense applies to these promises the test of 
what this man has said and has done in the 
past. We will not rely upon the word of a 
proven liar. Mark Twain has said: “Even a 
cat will not sit on a red-hot stove—the second 

We all know the record. But it is well to 
recall it, to see the sheer, callous brutality of 
Hitler technique. Under the Austro-German 
accord of July 11, 1936—a formal treaty— 
Hitler recognized the full sovereignty of Aus- 
tria and most solemnly promised to keep 
hands off the internal affairs of that country. 
The fears of Chancelor Schuschnigg were 
lulled by expressions of reassurance and 
brotherly love. And what happened? With- 
in 18 months Hitler and his strong-arm men 
marched into Austria and took over the 
country. Austrian leaders, among them 
Schuschnigg, disappeared. The reign of ter- 
ror in Vienna which followed was too horrible 
for words. Austria was destroyed. 

Again, in Czechoslovakia, President Benes 
was again and again reassured by Hitler that 
he had no designs upon that country’s sov- 
ereignty. At Munich he solemnly agreed 
with Great Britain and France that no terri- 
torial change as to Czechoslovakia would be 
made, except after full conference with them. 
But this was not all. Hitler gave to the 
whole world the explicit promise that the 
Sudetenland was his last “territorial claim 
in Europe,” and “Ich vill kein mehr Czech 
haben.” 

But within 2 weeks after the “ ful” 
occupation of the Sudetenland by Hitler’s 
forces, the President of Czechoslovakia was 
forced into exile. As the Czech troops with- 
drew from the ceded area brutality was given 
full rein—plundering, beating, destruction of 
property, and insults, injury, or death to mi- 
nority or dissenting groups. In March 1939, 
without notice, and in the night, Hitler 
marched into Prague and destroyed the 
Czech state. The solemn pledges, thrice 
given, made not only to the Czechs but to 
Britain and France and to the entire world, 
were ruthiessly, cynically thrown onto the 
ash heap of dishonor. 

In 1934 the German Reich and Hitler en- 
tered into another formal treaty, this time 
with Poland, that the Polish Corridor and 
Danzig would not be disturbed for 10 years. 
Pledges of nonaggression and friendship were 
repeatedly made. 

As late as 1939, in response to a plea for 
peace directed to him by President Roosevelt, 
Hitler replied: “As far as Germany is con- 
cerned, I know nothing of * * * (a) 
* * * threat to other nations.” Even 
then his plans were being projected to in- 
vade Poland; and within a few months his 
bombers and his mechanized land forces in- 
vaded his neighbor’s land. Hitler took Dan- 
zig, the Polish Corridor, and destroyed the 
Polish state. 

Not once, but repeatedly; not casually, but 
with greatest solemnity, Hitler promised to 
sustain his sacred pact with France, to re- 
spect and to maintain intact existing French 
frontiers. Alas, poor France, 








On October 13, 1937, Hitler, by formal note, 
pledged German honor to respect the terri- 
torial integrity of Belgium and to “grant as- 


assurance was given again and again 
. But brave Belgium was overrun 
and her Government destroyed. 

On August 24, 1939, Hitler entered into a 
formal treaty whereby he promised not to 
attack Russia for 10 years. German Foreign 
Minister von Ribbentrop, who negotiated the 
treaty, fullest friendship and profuse 
professions of good neighborly relations. He 
struck at Russia in the night and without 
notice. 

What were these promises which Hitler 
made? They were simply lies. 

On April 28, 1939, in reply to President 
Roosevelt’s note, Hitler disclaimed any threat 
on the part of Germany to any nation, in- 
cluding the United States, in what he called 
a solemn declaration. 

Since then he has violated his word again 
and again. Since then he has attacked and 
conquered Poland, Denmark, Norway, Luxem- 
burg, the Netherlands, France, Greece, Bul- 
garia, Rumania, and Hungary, with Yugo- 
slavia subjected to economic and at least 
partial military domination, and with Great 
Britain and Russia besieged. 

Even more conclusive than the record of 
Hitler’s broken promises, so far as what Amer- 
ica may expect from him, is the published 
record of what he and his advisers have 
openly said and written of what is in fact 
their real purpose and the Nazi plan. 

Such statements cannot now be recalled. 
They are a matter of public record. They 
constitute direct threats, not only to those 
who are vanquished but to those of us who 
still must withstand the test. 

In Mein Kampf, Hitler wrote: “Germany 
will be either a world power or will not be 
at all.” 

On December 6, 1940, Richard-Walther 
Darre, a member of Hitler’s cabinet, predicted 
that Germany “is predestined to rule the 
whole world,” and outlined the plan of attack 
to dominate all countries, including the 
United States. 

Which are we to believe, the lying assur- 
ances of peace and protestations of good will 
of Hitler and his spokesmen—the. same sort 
of assurances and protestations of good will 
with which nation after nation was be- 
guiled, and then destroyed—or the open 
threats, which recent history proves are the 
guide and compass with which he pursues his 
course in the conquest of the world to 
secure “Deutschland uber alles”? 


PHYSICAL THREAT TO THE UNITED STATES 


This brings us to the second contention of 
the reassurers—that Hitler couldn’t invade 
this country even if he wanted to. Suffice it 
to say that the highest opinion of military 
and naval authorities is that there is not 
only the possibility but the imminent proba- 
bility of physical invasion of the United 
States in the event of totalitarian success 
abroad. 

As a matter of simple sense, I need not 
ask you what would be the situation if Rus- 
sia and Britain should fall. You Veterans 
of Foreign Wars know, better than many of 
us know, that then the Mediterranean, the 
oil fields uf Persia and Russia, the Suez Canal, 
and the Dutch East Indies all would be with- 
in the control of the dictator aggressors, 
with all that this wculd mean. You know 
that then Africa and South America would 
be within the hollow of Hitler’s hand. 

Such a situation envisages the possibility 
of the fleet of the United States alone stand- 
ing between the aggressors and our liberties 
with the combined war fleets of Italy, Japan, 
Germany, and France, and possibly that of 
conquered Russia and Britain, under the 
command of the aggressors dominating the 
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Seven Seas. The shipyards and the labor of 
the world, under slave conditions, despite 
all our capacity would insure a continuation 
of such mastery of the seas and constant 
threat to our coasts. 

This is not an exaggeration. It is a simple 
statement of fact which you soldiers of other 
wars can testify to as to what our condition 
would be if Hitler’s armies do to Britain and 
Russia what they have done to the rest of 
Europe. 

Do we dare assume this risk to our precious 
liberties? If we follow the counsel of the 
isolationists—the appeasers—the reassurers— 
we will underwrite this terrible risk. We will 
be taking a terrible gamble. It is common 
sense to resolve all doubt in favor of our 
own safety. No step which we can take now 
to insure that no such catastrophe shall con- 
front us, can we refuse to take for our own 
safety and that of our children. 


PEACE WITH HITLER IMPOSSIBLE 


There are those among us who have an- 
other suggestion which, whether intended or 
not, is simply to play Hitler’s game. It is 
the suggestion that the United States sponsor 
a peace with Hitler now. What would such a 
peace mean? We would have to make a peace 
ou the terms that Hitler would accept. Every 
well-informed man in international affairs 
today knows that for a year and a half Hitler 
has been doing his utmost to project a peace, 
and an appeasement peace. The Nazi text- 
books on political and military strategy set 
forth. cold-bloodedly that this is the classic 
Nazi formula to secure most easily ultimate 
ecnquest and total victory. 

And what good would be such a peace? 
You cannot make peace r‘ih an evil thing 
that does not talk your language. A con- 
tract is no better than the man behind it. 
You cannot either make or maintain peace 
with a madman who conceives himself to be 
the divine fuehrer destined to rule the earth. 
Of what value would such a peace be? Your 
answer is nothing; absolutely nothing; for 
Hitler’s peace, like his promise, would not be 
worth the paper it is written on. 


OPERATIONS OF THE QUISLINGS 


There is a new word in the world vocabu- 
lary, my friends. The word is “Quisling.” I 
am sure there are no Quislings here, but, un- 
fortunately, there are some—too many— 
throughout the country. The man who con- 
tributed this word to the world vocabulary 
was a ma‘or in the Norwegian Army. His 
name was Quisling. He has had a counter- 
part, sometimes many of them, in every coun- 
try which Hitler has conquered. The Quis- 
Ings betrayed their country to the Nazis 
consciously and willingly. They did every- 
thing they could to break down the morale 
of the country, to make the going soft for 
the aggressor. Hitler failed to keep his prom- 
ises to many of them after they had contrib- 
uted to the downfall of their respective 
countries. 

But scarcely less dangerous than the Quis- 
lings who sold out their countries for a 
price—either money or promised power—were 
the appeasers, who were duped by Nazi prom- 
ises that their countries would escape through 
reliance upon Nazi good faith. Every Euro- 
pean countr’ which was conquered by Hitler 
had its appeasers of this kind. Czechoslo- 
vakia had its Rudolf Barens and its Schval- 
kovisky; Yugoslavia had its Circar Babornic, 
who preached reliance upon Hitler’s promise; 
Rumania had its Antonescu and its Gafencu, 
who preached reliance upon their ability to 
prevent Hitler domination through their su- 
perior intelligence and capacity; France had 
its Laval; Belgium had its DeGrelle; Slovakia 
had its Tiso; and Bulgaria, its Tsankoff. In 
the long halls of time, they will be unhon- 
ored and unsung. 

These men raised their voices, either in 
good or bad faith, even as voices in our land 
are raised today, and preached the same doc- 
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trine of credulous optimism. The American 
people will not gamble their security in child- 
ish reliance upon the professions of a proven 
liar and in direct contradiction to the expe- 
rience of all nations who trusted and were 
betrayed. 

UNHEEDED WARNINGS 

Unfortunately we are more prone to listen 
to the reassurers than to those who warn for 
our own good. I want to read you a brief 
warning which might well have been heeded: 

“The political situation in the world, which 
of late has been growing progressively worse, 
is such as to cause grave concern to all the 
peoples and the nations who wish to live in 
peace and amity with their neighbors. The 
present reign of terror and international 
lawlessness began a few years ago * * * 
through unjustified interference in the in- 
ternal affairs of other nations or the invasion 
of alien territory in violation of treaties, and 
has now reached a stage where the very 
foundations of civilization are seriously 
threatened. * * * The peace-loving na- 
tions must make a concerted effort in oppo- 
sition to those violations of treaties and those 
ignorings of humane instincts which today 
are creating a state of international anarchy 
and instability.” 

These prophetic words were spoken 4 years 
ago. They were spoken by the President of 
the United States. 

Again and again has he anticipated the 
trend of events and called the turn months 
ahead of the fact. Again and again has the 
event proven him right and his critics wrong. 
Eis information and his uncanny judgment 
of future developments has commanded the 
admiration of the free world and the hate of 
the dictators of the earth. Quislings, ap- 
peasers, and reassurers mistake the spirit of 
America when they challenge the good faith 
or high purposes of this greatest of Ameri- 
cans. 

REAL ISSUE OF THIS WAR 


The President of the United States has said 
that we are no nearer to war. He has not 
said that war is no nearer to us. But of one 
thing the American people are sure: They 
know that the devoted purpose of the Presi- 
dent :f the United States is to prevent the 
United States from being at Hitler’s mercy 
and conquered by aggression, and that he also 
is doing his gallant and strongest utmost to 
prevent the spilling of the blood of our young 
men on foreign fields if it can possibly be 
avoided. 

You and I know that the President’s far- 
sighted and devoted purpose is to make this 
country not only an arsenal for war against 
aggression but, if it is humanly possible and 
still assure victory, to keep it also as a store- 
house for peace to heal a stricken civiliza- 
tion, a weakened manpower, and a scorched 
earth. If the war were to end tomorrow, the 
world as never before would need a good 
Samaritan to save itself and civilization. 
Unless stricken lands and stricken people can 
be restored, anarchy will surely stalk over 
the earth and threaten to engulf us all. 

No one can lift the veil of the future. But 
if, under the guidance of the President, our 
youth may be spared the spilling of their 
blood, and if our contribution can be made 
through things and money and the mecha- 
nisms of war, and if, in the providence of 
God, victory may still be won and liberties 
preserved, surely then countless generations 
yet to come will rise up and call the Presi- 
dent of the United States thrice blessed. For 
there will still be preserved here the manhvod 
and second and third generations to carry on 
the burdens of peace; there will be no lost 
generation. That is the prayer and the hope 
of those who see in the farsighted purposes 
of the President, one of the greatest services 
which any political leader in the world today 
could possibly achieve. 

Still I am sure the people of this country 
know, just as you and I, my friends, know, 
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that victory must come no matter what the 
cost, for the issue is supremely vital to us 
all. It is not whether Britain survives; it is 
not the kind of material world that we might 
save out of the wreck; it is far more im- 
portant than either. 

The simple issue is whether the world is 
going to be governed by a rule of law or @ 
rule of might; the rule of Christ or the rule 
of Mars. 

Upon this issue will depend the survival not 
only of our economic well-being but our 
spiritual freedoms as well. 

The question is this: Could we hope to re- 
main freemen in a world otherwise enslaved 
by a group of war-mad Nazi supermen? Do 
you believe that, under such conditions, we 
would be permitted to follow the precepts of 
Christ's teachings in a world dominated by a 
man who has said: “We are not against the 
hundred and one different kinds of Chris- 
tianity, but against Christianity itself’? 

We are freemen. We believe in the Sermon 
orn the Mount and the Ten Commandments. 
We believe in law, justice, charity, and de- 
cency. We believe that the state was created 
to serve mankind and that men were not cre- 
ated to serve a thing called a government. We 
believe that the closest thing to God on earth 
is man. It is because of Him that we have 
fought for our ideals. In full faith in Him, 
if need be we will fight again. These are the 
precious things, beyond all price, which de- 
mand unity for victory and victory for unity. 





We Must Save Our Republic 
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RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. STEPHEN A. 
DAY, OF ILLINOIS 





Mr. DAY. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following radio address I de- 
livered on August 29 over the red network 
of the National Broadcasting Co.: 


The actions of this hour are aimed, not so 
much at an actual shooting war as they are 
designed to break down the spirit of the 
American people. Slowly but surely our con- 
stitutional liberties and our Christian faith 
are being choked to death in the very temple 
consecrated to their preservation. 

In 1934 Dr. William A. Wirt, of Gary, Ind., 
testified that the radicals in Washington pro- 
posed to overthrow the established American 
way of life. He stated: 

“I was told that they believe they would be 
able to prolong the country’s destitution 
until they had demonstrated to the American 
people that the Government must operate 
industry and commerce. * * * We be- 
Heve that we have Mr. Roosevelt in the mid- 
die of a swift stream and that the current is 
so strong that he cannot turn back or escape 
from it. We believe that we can keep Mr. 
Roosevelt there until we are ready to supplant 
him with a Stalin.” 

On the other side of the Atlantic, Prof. 
Harold J. Laski, English radical and close 
friend of Supreme Court Justice Felix Frank- 
furter, is reported to have said in 1935: 

“In the United States, because of the suc- 
cess of a political democracy, it would be 


extraordinarily difficult to impose a dictator- 
ship. Only a long period of distress which 


broke the spirit of America would offer the. 


temper of acquiescence it requires to be suc- 
cessful.” 

On October 23, 1933, the New York Sun 
published the following editorial: 

“President Roosevelt's invitation to Soviet 
Russia is a shock as well as a surprise. If 
Moscow, instead of Washington, had suggest- 
ed a preliminary conference on recognition, 
the approach would have seemed natural, 
although few would have accepted immedi- 
ately that recognition was certain to come. 
But instead of waiting for the Soviet Govern- 
ment to appear cap in hand, repentant of its 
sins of omission and commission, we find 
President Roosevelt taking the initial step 
toward rapprochement, applying the word 
‘abnormal’ to the situation that has existed 
for 15 years, and creating the impression 
throughout the world that recognition is 
practically assured.” 

President Roosevelt on July 8, 1941, after 
the alliance between Britain and the Soviet 
Union had been consummated, sent the fol- 
lowing message to Kalinin, President of the 
Presidium of the Supreme Soviet: 

“The American people abhor aggression, 
They are bound with strong ties of historic 
friendship to the Russian people. * * * 
I extend best wishes for yourself and for the 
welfare and success of the Russian people.” 

Mr. David Lawrence, in an article in the 
Washington Evening Star on August 20, 1941, 
reviewing our present critical situation, ob- 
served : 

“The administration must be prepared to 
look at unpleasant factors if it expects to 
carry through successfully a grave interna- 
tional emergency that affects the United 
States. It must recognize that many of its 
arguments about the danger that faces Amer- 
ica have fallen on deaf ears in the Middle 
West and this is largely because there exists 
a@ deep-seated distrust of the President and 
his advisers. 

“This distrust arises from the fact that mis- 
use of public power exists in Washington and 
reaches out into the Nation. The distrust 
springs largely from the fear that the war 
situation is being used as a camouflage to put 
over a scheme of state socialism, and there 
are millions of citizens in America who do not 
believe in either fascism or communism or 
state socialism or New Dealism. * * * 

“The men in power control in key agencies 
are mostly radicals. Conservatives have been 
brought in for window dressing here and 
there, but it is common gossip in Washington 
that they have no power or authority, and the 
moment the President essays to give them a 
real position, the sniping against them begins 
from New Deal quarters.” 

The declaration of principles announced 
by President Roosevelt as the result of his 
agreement with Churchill furnishes the 
foundation for black discouragement. My 
reason for saying this is easily stated. The 
President has pledged this Nation to the 
triumph of the Soviet Union. He is so in- 
tent upon this object that he is compelled 
to state in his message to the Congress of 
August 21, 1941, in speaking of this declara- 
tion of principles: 

“It is so clear-cut that it is difficult to 
oppose in any major particular without auto- 
matically admitting a willingness to accept 
compromise with nazi-ism; or to agree to 
a world peace which would give to nazi-ism 
domination over large numbers of conquered 
nations.” 

Has the hatred of Hitler grown so strong 
that it shuts out the love of America? Has 
the desire to uphold Stalin grown so power- 
ful that it would blind us to the teachings of 
Christ? Dare we admit that there is no hope 
of peace? 

While expressing friendship for the Rus- 
sian people, the declaration of principles is 
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an abject confession that the German peo- 
ple are irredeemable except by the use of 
force—force employed in the cruelest way by 
blowing innocent women and children to 
pieces by high explosives dropped from the 
sky far beyond the reach of human vision. 
Roosevelt and Churchill have turned their 
back on Christian leadership. When they 
gathered on the seas to do their best for the 
future of mankind they thought of empire, 
economic gains and said not a word of spirit- 
ual leadership. This is the most discourag- 
ing statement of principles since the birth 
of Christ. 

This means that the United States will be 
engaged for long years to come wallowing in 
the mire of President Roosevelt's statement 
of “matching destruction with more destruc- 
tion, slaughter with greater slaughter.” 

When the President speaks in the sixth 
point of the declaration of principles of the 
final destruction of the Nazi tyranny, does he 
mean that the Nazi Government can be over- 
thrown on land without an American expe- 
ditionary force? When he states in the 
eighth point of the declaration of principles 
that no future peace can be maintained if 
land, sea, or air armaments continue to be 
employed by nations which threaten, or may 
threaten, aggression outside of their frontiers 
and that pending the establishment of a 
wider and permanent system of general se- 
curity, the disarmament of such nations is 
essential, what part will the Government of 
the United States play in compelling such 
disarmament? 

The conclusion is irresistible that the Pres- 
ident is waging war, but the Congress is not. 
I speak not for myself alone but for the Con- 
gress of the United States. The war today in 
America is a war between the Congress and 
the President. Supporting the Congress are 
83 percent of the American people. When 
the history of this period is recorded, it will 
be said that the representative form of gov- 
ernment was vindicated through the triumph 
of the people's representatives in the Congress 
who successfully preserved the Constitution 
of the United States against usurpation by 
the President. The vote of 203 to 202 on the 
extension of the draft shows that the fight 
will be won, 

I have been called a Nazi. My enemies are 
mistaken. I am not a Nazi; I am a Nazarene. 
Those who turn their backs on Christ will 
have to fight me to the finish. I proclaim 
here and now that it is impossible to re- 
deem a world sunk in the blood-soaked fields 
of battle except we follow the Prince of Peace. 
To those who have abused me, I answer with 
Christian fortitude, Father forgive them; 
they know not what they do. 

Reverting again to the testimony of Dr. 
Wirt, it is well to recall that he stated over 
7 years ago, in speaking of the radicals sur- 
rounding the President: 

“They insist that the America of Washing- 
ton, Jefferson, and Lincoln must first be 
destroyed and then on the ruins they will 
reconstruct an America after their own pat- 
tern.” 

As a part of this scheme I have been ac- 
cused of being a “fifth columnist,” and that 
my efforts are directed at the overthrow of 
our Government. Pearson and Allien, who 
have recently smeared me, wrote the book 
The Nine Old Men, which was a filthy attack 
upon the Justices of the United States Su- 
preme Court, the same Court upon which my 
father sat for over 23 years, appointed by 
President Theodore Roosevelt. It was the 
curtain raiser for the packing of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. This das- 
tardly plan was branded in the official report 
of the Senate of the United States: 

“It is a measure which should be so em- 
phatically rejected that its parallel will never 
again be presented to the free representatives 
of the free people of America.” 

In my broadcast of June 15, 1941, I charged 
that our form of government under the Con- 








stitution and our American independence 
would be overthrown not by a foreign inva- 
sion using military force but by a treason- 
able betrayal which was already in the mak- 
ing. I charged that there was a powerful 
movement thoroughly financed throughout 
the British Empire and in all parts of the 
United States to surrender great, free Amer- 
ica into a permanent confederation or union 
which will cancel the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence written by Thomas Jefferson in 
1776 and completely undermine the Consti- 
tution of the United States; that it had 
been publicly stated in London that the 
plans had been worked out, and it only 
awaited a word from Winston Churchill and 
President Roosevelt to complete the colossal 
surrender of all time. 

Surrounded with great secrecy, there was 
a meeting last week at sea between these two 
leaders. Why was the conference at sea be- 
tween Winston Churchill and President 
Roosevelt veiled in such secrecy? Why could 
not Harry Hopkins carry the word to Winston 
Churchill? Here is the answer: 

Under section 4 of the Lend-Lease Act, 
Great Britain had to pledge that it would not 
transfer title or possession of the defense 
articles or defense information by gift, sale, 
or otherwise, or permit the use of such Cce- 
fense articles and defense information by any- 
one not an officer, employee, or agent of Great 
Britain. But, there was an exception inserted 
in the Lend-Lease Act. These transfers could 
be made only on one condition, and that 
condition is this—the consent of the Presi- 
dent. This means that Winston Churchill 
had to see the President of the United States 
face to face to get his consent in order to 
transfer our American defense articles to 
Stalin. Was that consent given? 

If the President feels that he is justified in 
his present course of action under the provi- 
sions of the Lend-Lease Act, I feel safe in 
stating that there is no justification in consti- 
tutional law for his position. In my book, 
We Must Save the Republic, published by the 
Shaw Publishing Co., of Washington, D. C., 
I state, on page 86, as follows: 

“No matter what may be the true extent 
of the powers of the President as Commander 
in Chief, these powers stop short of an au- 
thorization for aggressive acts. In this con- 
nection we wish to quote Senator WALTER 
Grorce, chairman of the Senate Committee 
on Foreign Relations: 

“‘Nor have I held the view that American 
armed forces, military or naval, could be sent 
anywhere in the world for any purpose. That 
has not been my view of the Constitution, 
and it is not now. My view of it has been, 
without any attempt to indicate all the lim- 
itations that must be kept in mind, that, 
generally speaking, the President may send 
the Army and Navy to protect American 
rights, American property, and the lives of 
American citizens. That contemplates, in my 
judgment, primarily defensive action and not 
offensive action.’” 

In the alliance recently made between Great 
Britain and the Soviet Union it was provided 
that “the contracting parties have agreed 
that the aforesaid agreement enters into force 
immediately upon signature and is not sub- 
ject to ratification.” That may be good law 
so far as the British Empire and the Soviet 
Union are concerned. Under our Constitu- 
tion the signature of the President is of no 
value to bind the Government of the United 
States until that signature is confirmed by a 
two-thirds vote of the United States Senate. 
Woodrow Wilson found this out when he 
brought back his covenant of the League of 
Nations. His signature was never ratified by 
our American Senate and we were saved the 
tragedy of membership in the League of Na- 
tions with all of its sorrowful history and 
humiliation. 

No further lend-lease funds can be given 
to Britain because of the alliance with the 
Soviet Union. House Concurrent Resolution 
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No. 51 which I introduced on August 5, 1941, 
has been referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. This would revoke the pow- 
ers of the President under the Lend Lease 
Act so that no gift could be made to the Soviet 
Union. We will win this fight with your help. 
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ADDRESS OF WILLIAM M. HARGEST, 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following ad- 
dress to the Pennsylvania Bar Associa- 
tion by William M. Hargest, president, at 
the forty-seventh annual meeting held at 
Bedford Springs, Pa., June 24-27, 1941: 


Ladies and gentlemen of the association, 
this is a solemn year. 

The disturbed condition of the world and 
the defense activities of our own country 
have created obligations and opportunities 
for service, to which patriotic American law- 
yers everywhere have responded, and nowhere 
with more loyalty and ability than in Penn- 
sylvania. 

While these conditions have increased the 
work and responsibilities of all our officers 
and committees, we shall refer only to a part 
of the work more directly connected with 
war activities. 

Throughout the whole State the members 
of the bar and of this association are serving 
on selective-service boards, appeal boards, as 
legal advisers to registrants, Government ap- 
peal agents, and masters, to pass upon the 
claims of conscientious objectors. 

The Pennsylvania Bar Association commit- 
tee on civil rights, of which D. Barlow Burke, 
of Philadelphia, is chairman, and the com- 
mittee on legal aid, of which John S. Brad- 
way is chairman, have cooperated with the 
very active committee on national defense of 
the American Bar Association, of which Ed- 
mund R. Beckwith is chairman. 

In addition to that, your president has been 
asked to name a committee of this Associa- 
tion on National Defense, and appointed the 
following committee to cooperate with the 
corresponding American Bar Association 
committee: Joseph W. Henderson, D. Barlow 
Burke, John S. Bradway, George Scott Stew- 
art, Jr., John S. Laughlin, Paul Bedford, Rob- 
ert M. Fisher, and Douglass D. Storey. 

The president of the American Bar Associa- 
tion initiated a movement to have the lawyers 
of the country become interested in and 
cooperate with any efforts to properly cele- 
brate “I Am An American Day,” otherwise 
known as New Citizens’ Day. At the request 
of Joseph P. Gaffney, of Philadelphia, chair- 
man of the American Bar Association com- 
mittee on American citizenship, I communi- 
cated with the president of each local bar 
association and the chairman of the Junior 
Bar Conference, urging that the local asso- 
ciations contribute as far as possible to mak- 
ing any celebration of that day a success, or 
initiating a celebration if none was being ar- 
ranged in any particular community. 
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During the year we have also been re- 
quested by the presiding judge cf the third 
circuit of the United States district to cp- 
point delegates of this association to attend 
the judicial conference of that district, and 
the following were appointed: Robert T. Mc- 
Cracken, Frederic L. Clark, Arthur B. Van 
Buskirk, and Douglass D. Storey. 

We were also requested to appoint delegates 
to attend the meeting of the American Acad- 
emy of Political and Social Science which met 
in Philadelphia, and the following were ap- 
pointed: Bernard J. Myers, W. W. Montgom- 
ery, Jr., and William Clarke Mason. 

We were asked to appoint an advisory com- 
mittee of this association to cooperate with 
the Committee on Rules of Criminal Proce- 
dure of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, and we designated Frank P. Slattery, 
John H. Fertig, Carl B. Shelley, Thomas L. 
Anderson, Charles H. Bruner, Jr., and John W. 
Murphy. 

Fred B. Gernerd, William S. Culbertson, M. 
Louise Rutherford, James S. Benn, Prof. 
William G. Masterson, and Miss Ella Graubert 
were appointed delegates to the Inter-Amer- 
ican Bar Association meeting held at Habana, 
Cuba, in March. 

However, with all this special activity and 
the great volume of regular work, we have 
still maintained and perhaps increased our 
routine work. 

ADMINISTRATIVE LAW 


I desire to discuss the outstanding single 
legal problem, which, during the past year, 
has necessarily awakened the attention and 
stirred the interest of every patriotic lawyer 
devoted to the preservation of our constitu- 
tional liberties and guaranties. It is the sub- 
ject of the administration of justice through 
administrative tribunals. At this moment 
there is no subject in the whole domain of 
American law that carries greater responsi- 
bilities for the American lawyer. 

The complexities of our modern life have 
tremendously complicated and multiplied the 
functions of the executive department of our 
Government. This complication and multi- 
plication has found expression in the creation 
of administrative agencies to discharge these 
executive and legislative functions. There 
are more than 150 of such agencies in the 
Federal Government alone. Every State has 
them, and in Pennsylvania we have more 
than 40, issuing powerful adjudications and 
decisions not only affecting individual and 
property rights of citizens but also valuable 
public privileges and functions. It is utterly 
useless to criticize the necessity for these 
tribunals, but their growth has been abnor- 
mal, aberrant, and alphabetical. Intricate, 
interwoven relationships necessarily require 
regulation but not regimentation. The State 
must regulate economic life. Neither the 
courts nor the legislature can effectively fur- 
nish such regulation combining, as it does, 
executive and judicial as well as legislative 
functions. In order to properly provide such 
governmental control over economic life the 
administrative tribunal is essential. 

Administrative agencies exercise threefold 
functions: They are legislative in making 
their own rules; they are executive in instie 
tuting their own prosecutions; and they are 
judicial in judging the cases that they them- 
selves bring. ; 

Men, even in high positions, cannot always 
resist the temptation to exercise unwarranted 
power. Too often they extend it beyond the 
law. When officers of administrative agen- 
cies do this, somebody is the victim. Each 
such step is a step toward regimentation, and 
the sum of such efforts has made a serious 
situation. To be at once legislator, execu- 
tive, and judge is not far removed from a 
dictator. So paternalism that regiments is 
not far removed from totalitarianism that 
dictates. Shakespeare said: “Upon what 
meat doth this our Caesar feed that he is 
grown so great.” To the exte:t that one 
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sitting in judgment is controlled by his in- 
clinations, to that extent justice is endan- 
gered. Persons who sit in administrative 
positions as prosecutors and judges, deter- 
mining findings of fact and of law, are 
tempted to find both the law and the facts 
either according to their own preconceived 
notions or according to the interests of their 
employers. The frequency with which they 
yield to this temptation is appalling. Per- 
haps it may be regarded sensational to go 
into specific instances, but the seriousness of 
administrative problems confronting this 
country justifies some reference to them. 


MULTIPLICATION OF AGENCIES 


The multiplication of administrative agen- 
cies has been startling. In the last 140 years 
our national population has multiplied 25 
times. Measured by administrative person- 
nel, the machinery of Federal Government 
has multiplied by the astounding figure of 
17,950 times, more than 700 times faster than 
the population. Ten departments; 134 sub- 
sidiary bureaus, divisions, authorities, and 
agencies; and 68 tax establishments employ 
altogether over a million persons. In 1939 
there were returned to the Federal bureaus 
135,500,000 reports, questionnaires, account- 
ing forms, tax schedules, and inspection 
sheets in which there was a substantial 
amount of duplication. Twenty-one agencies 
now require reports from farmers, 11 from 
railroads, 8 from communications companies, 
19 from food processors, 12 from textile mflis, 
17 from banks, 12 from construction indus- 
tries, and 26 from retail stores. These do not 
include State reports. With approximately 
150 administrative units of the Government 
grinding out rules and regulations, orders 
and decisions—often conflicting, overlapping, 
and contradictory—deriving their powers from 
965 statutory provisions and perhaps 75 Pres- 
idential orders, it is entirely beyond the 
human grasp of the unwitting citizen, and 
often of his lawyer, to know when he is not 
violating the law. The Federal Government 
has now some 13,000 more or less intelligent 
agents checking citizens’ private accounts. 
They may commandeer books and records; 
they have tapped telephone wires and inter- 
cepted mails, and bureaucracy’s power to 
harass has, in scores of cases, kept citizens 
from extending their work or business to the 
benefit of the whole community. Congres- 
sional inquiries have shown that coercion and 
intimidation exist on a iarge scale, and yet 
a bill to provide reasonable judicial review 
has been vetoed. 

So much for the national situation. Before 
we discuss it further let us take a glimpse at 
the situation in our own State. Pennsyl- 
vania is little better. The profession and 
every other person interested in the subject is 
indebted to Gilbert Nurick, Esq., of the 
Dauphin County bar, a member of this asso- 
ciation and secretary of our administrative 
law committee,.for a comprehensive study 
contained in an article entitled “Much Ado 
About Something—The Story of Administra- 
tive Chaos in Pennsylvania.” Mr. Nurick 
supplemented his article by a survey prepared 
for the procedural rules committee. He 
points out the chaotic condition resulting 
from a total lack of system in the writing of 
the statutes creating the 40 or more separate 
agencies in Pennsylvania. His résumé de- 
serves to be quoted. He says: 

“Specific examples will illustrate the point. 
If the license or registration of an accountant, 
investment banker, airport operator, archi- 
tect, physician, barber, optometrist, osteo- 
path, or pharmacist is revoked or suspended 
by the officer or agency regulating his par- 
ticular profession or occupation, there is no 
right of direct appeal to the courts. On the 
other hand, if a pawnbroker, real-estate 
agent, beautician, insurance agent, milk 
dealer, dealer in securities, nurse, undertaker, 


teacher, dentist, or engineer is similarly ag- 
grieved, he has a right of direct appeal. 

“If the department of agriculture revokes 
a registration under the Carbonated Beverage 
Act or revokes a cold-storage warehouse 
license, ice-cream plant license, a license as a 
dealer or broker in domestic animals, or a 
license under the Farm Standards Act or 
the Plant Pest Act, the aggrieved person has 
no right of direct appeal. If, however, the 
same Department should take similar action 
with regard to a license to operate a bakery or 
a license as a dealer in farm produce, a direct 
appeal is authorized. 

“If the department of welfare should re- 
voke a license to operate a maternity home 
or hospital or a private hospital or private 
nursing home, no direct appeal is available. 
If, however, the same department should take 
similar action with reference to licenses of 
institutions for the care of mental patients, 
an appeal! is authorized in certain cases. 

“If the insurance commissioner should re- 
voke or suspend a certificate of authority for 
underwriters, no appeal is provided. If, how- 
ever, the same official should revoke an 
agent’s, broker’s, or adjuster’s license, or 
other types of certificates of authority, an 
appeal is authorized. 

“If the Pennsylvania Securities Commis- 
sion should refuse to issue a license or should 
revoke a license authorizing an investment 
business, there is no direct appeal available. 
If the same commission should revoke a 
dealer’s license or agent’s license, an appeal 
may be taken. 

“If the. department of health should re- 
voke or suspend a permit to operate a public 
bathing place, there is no appeal. If the 
same department should take similar action 
with regard to a permit to sell milk or milk 
products, an appeal is available. 

“Many of the statutes are entirely silent 
on the procedure before the administrative 
tribunal. Others prescribe procedure in care- 
ful detail, and in such instances there are 
almost as many differences as there are 
statutes. 

“With regard to those administrative de- 
terminations from which a direct appeal to 
the courts is provided by statute, the vari- 
ous statutes are consistent only in their utter 
lack of uniformity. In many cases the time 
within which the appeal must be taken is 
not prescribed. In others, the appeal limi- 
tations are 5 days, 20 days, 30 days, and 60 
days. Some of the statutes provide for su- 
persedeas on appeal; most of them are utterly 
silent on this point, while others expressly 
provide that the appeal shall not act as a 
supersedeas. Some statutes provide for the 
filing of security on the appeal, but most of 
the existing laws either overlooked or ignored 
this phase of appeal procedure. Some of 
the acts describe the procedure on appeal in 
great detail. A large number of them, how- 
ever, provide no light on this point. 

“The scope of review on appeal is variously 
stated without sound basis for distinction. 
Some appeals are limited to questions of law. 
In others the facts may be challenged and 
reviewed. On some appeals the case is heard 
solely upon the record certified. In others, 
the hearing is de novo, while in many cases 
the statutes fail to state on what basis the 
appeal must be considered by the court. 
Some statutes provide that the findings of 
fact by the agency are conclusive if sup- 
ported by evidence. Others prescribe that 
the findings shall have the same weight as 
findings of a referee under the act of May 
14, 1874. Most do not furnish any indication 
as to the weight to be accorded to the find- 
ings of the administrative agency. 

“In some instances the statutes expressly 
provide for the right of further appeal from 
the order of the court to which the appeal 
was originally taken. Others prescribe that 
the action of the court shall be final, while 
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in most intances the statutes are mute on 
this point.” 
OVERREACHING FOR POWER 


In addition to the statutory confusion, there 
is confusion as to their interpretation. In 
the court in which I have the honor to pre- 
side, we find repeated attempts by misguided 
administrative officers of the State to assert 
illegal powers. Not long ago the attorney 
general of the State suggested that in the 
decision of a case then before us we should, 
in open court, advise the administrative offi- 
cer of the limit= of his authority, because 
that officer felt disinclined to take the attor- 
ney general's advice, although bound by law 
to do so. On another occasion in a hearing 
involving an administrative tribunal, the 
court felt it necessary to criticize the unlaw- 
ful action of a board and to suggest the limits 
of its authority, whereupon a deputy attor- 
ney general, also in open court, said he was 
giad that the court had so advised the board. 

In the case of Green et al v. Milk Control 
Commission (340 Pa. 1) the chief justice said, 
with reference to the power of administrative 
tribunals: 

“The principle guiding to decision is this: 
The power and authority to be exercised by 
administrative commissions must be con- 
ferred by legislative language clear and un- 
mistakable. A doubtful power does not exist. 
Such tribunals are extrajudicial. They 
should act within the strict and exact limits 
defined.” 

The tendency, however, of administrative 
officers is to reach for all power not expressly 
prohibited. To illustrate: In the case of 
Fire Association of Philadelphia v. Insurance 
Commissioner (40 Dauphin 386), that official 
issued a regulation on September 19, 1939, to 
the effect that “all funds which represent 
capital stock as well as reserves or liabilities 
must be invested” in accordance with the 
provisions of two sections of the insurance 
law, “even though the word ‘capital’ alone is 
used in such sections.” The insurance law 
referred to had been on the statute books 
since 1911. From that time until the date 
of the regulation in 1939 the word “capital” 
had not been construed to include “reserves,” 
and every insurance commissioner during 
that whole period, including the insurance 
commissioner who issued the regulation, dur- 
ing a prior term of office, had so construed 
the law. The regulation would have required 
the great insurance companies of this State 
to have put upon the market approximately 
$85,000,000 of securities and reinvest the 
funds at a much lower interest rate, to the 
loss and prejudice of not only the companies 
but of their insured. 

This is an illustration of the violation of 
the principle which I have quoted from the 
chief justice. 

In 1940 the State board of pharmacy re- 
fused to issue a permit to conduct a phar- 
macy. It found no facts; it simply said that 
it deemed the concern “not qualified to re- 
ceive a pharmacy permit.” Upon a prelimi- 
nary proceeding the court filed an opinion 
outlining the rights of the board. A new 
application was filed, and, notwithstanding 
our opinion, the board again, without a hear- 
ing upon the facts, determined that “for the 
protection of the public health and welfare, 
we deem Nevins, Inc., not qualified to conduct 
pharmacies in this Commonwealth.” After 
further resistance by the board, we were re- 
quired to write a third opinion directing the 
mandamus to issue. This is the same board 
whose representative at the hearing held by 
the joint State government commission op- 
posed any court review of its findings. 

The extent to which some administrative 
processes have gone surprises and shocks the 
citizen who values constitutional freedom, 
While it is now settled that the Government 
may fix prices in a wholesale way, and that 
industry cannot, it is at least interesting to 








find an administrative agency prosecuting an 
individual for selling a better product than 
the price structure permitted. That hap- 
pened in my county. A milk dealer was 
ted for selling milk with a higher 
butterfat content than the regulation per- 
mitted. Another rather astounding illus- 
tration appeared in the public press this year 
showing the extent to which we are being 
regimented. The report indicated it was 
necessary that the Public Utility Commission 
give truckers authority to carry, without 
charge, dolls, toys, and other Christmas pack- 
ages from public and parochial schools to 
charitable institutions at Christmas time. 

Let us now look briefly at some Federal 
instances. Last year a congressional com- 
mittee investigating the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board discovered some startling facts. 
The ordinary proceeding when a charge of 
unfair labor practice is lodged against an 
employer is to refer it to one of the Board’s 
regional directors, of whom there are 25 
scattered throughout the Nation, with attor- 
neys, investigators, and clerks to assist them. 
These trial examiners hear the evidence, 
make findings of fact and conclusions of law, 
which are incorporated into a report and sent 
to the Chief Trial Examiner at Washington. 
The trial examiners are mostly men of ma- 
turity, with experience in the practice of the 
law. If a finding is made of unfair prac- 
tices the Review Section assumes control 
of the dispute, and here is a startling revela- 
tion. There were at the time of the testi- 
mony before the congressional committee 105 
attorneys in this Review Section, whose aver- 
age ages were 29 years and whose average 
experience was practically nothing. The evi- 
dence disclosed that a number of them were 
appointed before they were actually admitted 
to the bar. A number had never practiced 
law after being admitted to the bar. Ac- 
cording to the evidence before the congres- 
sional committee, one 27-year-old applicant 
for appointment of review attorney, with im- 
portant political affiliations, appeared before 
an experienced regional director who was re- 
quired to consider his capabilities. The di- 
rector reported him “inexperienced in all 
matters relating to labor and labor problems 
and strongly advised against his employ- 
ment,” suggesting that he would fear to turn 
the applicant “loose on even our simplest 
case.” He was appointed. 

One of these review attorneys, a young 
woman, had never represented a client, yet 
she reviewed the records of an imposing list of 
corporations charged with unfair labor prac- 
tices, such as the Ford Motor Co., Columbia 
Broadcasting Co., American Radiator Co., and 
many others of national importance, and 
boldly told the committee that she felt at lib- 
erty “to comply with or ignore the super- 
visor’s suggestions.” Another young woman, 
appointed because “she was unusually able, 
with a liberal point of view,” whose recom- 
menders said that her liberal point of view 
had turned “left,” reviewed many cases of 
importance, such as the Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co., Republic Steel Corporation, and 
others. In one instance, according to the 
committee’s report, she received instructions 
from the Board to dreft a certain decision, 
but “calmly proceeded to substitute her own 
independent judgment for that of the Board” 
and drafted a different decision. In still an- 
other case, the trial examiner, a man of wide 
legal experience, had excluded the testimony 
of a certain witness, but, in reviewing the 
case, a young lady who was appointed before 
she was admitted to the bar, wrote the Board’s 
legal representative and sternly demanded to 
be informed concerning “what Mr. Mellon 
would have testified to had he been permitted 
to answer.” A regional director complained 
of one attorney, whose private practice had 
consisted of only one uncontested divorce 
case before his appointment, in this language: 
“Your office assigned him to this region as an 
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attorney absolutely inexperienced in our line 
of work and with little if any experience in 
private practice behind him.” Another Board 
attorney complained of the same young man, 
yet notwithstanding these complaints he was 
transferred to the position of review attorney 
and had handled at the time of the commit- 
tee investigation 43 cases, some of great im- 
portance. With a record such as this, is it 
any wonder that those summoned before an 
administrative tribunal and trial in such a 
manner, as well as the merabers of the bar 
trained to respect constitutional safeguards 
and liberties, should cry out for some effective 
method of regulation and review? 

Still another startling exercise of adminis- 
trative control happened in reference to an 
order of the National Railroad Adjustment 
Board requiring the Pennsylvania Railroad to 
rehire a locomotive engineer. The man in 
question was dismissed for intoxication in 
1935 and again for another serious infraction 
of the rules in 1937. He was reinstated fol- 
lowing his 1937 dismissal upon the seif-im- 
posed condition that any further failure “will 
be sufficient cause for my being immediately 
dropped from the service.” A third dismissal 
came in February 1939 when he was reperted 
by other trainmen and a physician to have 
been intoxicated when he came on duty. 
Notwithstanding the testimony of the fire- 
man, conductor, and doctor, all of whom re- 
ported him unfit for duty, and the fact that 
the lives of many people would be in his 
hands, the board decided the case on a tech- 
nicality affecting the dates when the order 
dismissing him cecurred, and, instead of giv- 
ing an opportunity to correct the record in 
that respect, categorically ordered his rein- 
statement. And yet we are told that it would 
shackle the function of government to have 
a1 impartial judicial review of actions of this 
character. 

LANDMARKS OF CONSTITUTIONAL SECURITY 

In the case of Railroad Commission v. 
Rowman & Nichols Oil Co. ((1940) 310 U.S. 
573, 581), it is said: 

“Courts must not substitute their notions 
of expediency and fairness for those which 
have guided the agencies to whom the formu- 
lation and execution of policy have been en- 
trusted.” 

On the other hand, Mr. Justice Brandeis 
said, in St. Joseph Stock Yard Co, v. United 
States (298 U. S. 38, 72): 

“The inexorable safeguard which the due- 
process clause assuresus * * * that there 
will be opportunity for a court to determine 
whether the applicable rules of law * * * 
are observed. * * * The order of an ad- 
ministrative tribunal may be set aside for any 
error of law, substantive or procedural. 
* * * There must be the opportunity of 
presenting in an appropriate proceeding at 
some time to sOme court every question of 
law raised, whatever the nature of the right 
irvoked or the status of him who claims it.” 

With the right vested in administrative 
agencies to initiate complaints, thereby to 
become the prosecutor, and the right to make 
the rules of procedure by which the defend- 
ant is to be judged, it is unthinkable that 
such an administrative tribunal should be 
able to enter any judgment without provi- 
sion for an appeal to an impartial judicial 
tribunal, Such a situation gives the rules of 
an administrative agency greater sanctity 
than the laws of the legislature, the admin- 
istration of which can be reviewed by judicial 
processes. It is no wonder that those who 
love the liberties which our forefathers have 
established should be appalled at the admin- 
istrative absolutism which does not provide 
a day in court. It is no wonder that the situ- 
ation aroused the attention of Congress. It 
is no wonder that the Attorney General of 
the United States constituted a committee 
for a thorough examination of the whole sub- 
ject. The wonder is that when Congress did 
finally act by the passage of the Walter-Logan 
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bill, that bill should receive a Presidential 
veto. 

This important bil! was the result of years 
of study and effort by able and farsighted 
lawyers. As far back as 1916 Elihu Root, the 
outstanding statesman of his time, in his an- 
nual address as president of the American 
Bar Association, invited attention to the need 
for reform in administrative procedure so 
that “the regulators might themselves be 
regulated by law.” 

In 1933 the American Bar Association cre- 
ated a special committee on administrative 
law, the direct result of whose work was the 
Walter-Logan bill, approved by the American 
Bar Association’s board of governors and 
house of delegates, and urged for passage. 

In 1939 the Attorney General of the United 
States created a committee of six, to which 
six more were subsequently added, which 
committee prepared a 474-page report. That 
this report would not be unanimous was to 
have been expected since the original com- 
mittee consisted of three representatives of 
the United States Department of Justice, the 
Chief Justice of the Court of Appeals for the 
District of Columbia, a former president of 
the American Bar Association, and a former 
Under Secretary of the Treasury then in 
private practice in Washington, and the six 
added consisted of the Solicitor General and 
five law-school professors. 

Two bills have been prepared by that com- 
mittee. The majority favors one of the lib- 
eral type; the minority a much more com- 
prehensive bill recommended by Arthur T. 
Vanderbilt, a former president of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association, a practicing lawyer; 
Carl MacFarland, former Assistant Attorney 
General, and now a practicing lawyer, and 
Prof. E. Blythe Stason, of the University of 
Michigan Law School. 

Both bills happily agreed on the creation 
of an Office of Federal administrative proce- 
dure, somewhat analogous to the Administra- 
tive Office of the United States Courts, which 
would be given supervision of the agencies 
and their procedure. 

All of the members of the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s committee agreed to the statement of 
Dean Acheson, chairman, quoted in the March 
1941 issue of the American Bar Association 
Journal, that the hearing commissioners 
“should be men of ability, stature, and pres- 
tige, should be appointed for definite terms 
of 7 years, and should be paid substantial sal- 
aries fixed by law. * * * They should 
have no functions other than those of presid- 
ing at hearings or prehearing negotiations 
and of initially deciding cases that fall within 
the agency’s jurisdiction.” 

The fundamental difference between the 
majority and the minority seems to rest upon 
(1) the need for separation of the judicial 
function from other activities of the admin- 
istrative agencies, (2) the necessity of more 
effective judicial review of the decisions of 
administrative agencies, and (3) the high de- 
sirability of a code of legislative standards of 
fair procedure. 

Chief Justice Groner, not fully agreeing 
with either bill, submitted four basic prin- 
ciples to be obtained: First, that the admin- 
istrative official should be separate and dis- 
tinct from the official charged with the duty 
of passing judgment upon alleged violations; 
second, assuming the complete separation of 
the functions of prosecutor and judge, the 
findings of fact of the administrative officer, 
if supported by substantial evidence, should 
be conclusive in any judicial review, except 
where a constitutional right is in issue; third, 
where, from the nature of the subject mat- 
ter, separation of the functions of the ad- 
ministrative officer or tribunal, including 
findings of prosecutor and judge, would be 
impracticabie, the decision of fact should be 
subject to review by an independent body; 
and, fourth, in cases where a constitutional 
right or privilege is asserted, the power of 
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judicial review should be as extensive as may 
be necessary, in the opinion of the reviewing 
court, to decide the issue. 

The committee on administrative law of 
the American Bar Association reported to the 
meeting of the house of delegates, March 17, 
1941, a statement of principles which should 
properly govern administrative processes. 
That meeting was largely devoted to the con- 
sideration of the two bills prepared by the 
attorney general’s committee. 

With reference to them, Mr. Lloyd Garri- 
son said, for the committee: 

“All 11 members of the Attorney General’s 
committee were agreed: 

“First. The creation of a so-called Office 
of Federal Administrative Procedure. 

“Second. Provisions looking toward in- 
creasing the independence, tenure, salary, 
and quality of trial examiners called hearing 
commissioners.” 

The house of delegates, after thorough dis- 
cussion, adopted the following: 

“The house of delegates expresses the opin- 
ion that Senate bill 674 (which was drafted 
by the minority of the Attorney General's 
committee) is the bill which up to this time 
best embodies the above statement of prin- 
ciples.” 

The bill approved by the house of dele- 
gates has also been introduced in the House 
of Representatives, H. R. 4238. I recommend 
that unless this association desires to take 
action at this session the two proposed acts 
be referred to the committee on Federal law 
for study and report at the January 1942 
session. : 

May we again refer to the fate of the 
Walter-Logan bill. This bill, while it stopped 
short of fully covering the obvious abuses, 
opened the way for attack upon them. It 
sought uniformity in procedure so far as 
practicable; it aimed to create standards of 
inherent fairness and justice and canons to 
guide the conduct of impartial judges and 
right-minded lawyers; and it provided for 
modified judicial review. 

The veto message of the President was a 
peculiar document. It contained a state- 
ment which seems far from the fact. It says: 
“A large part of the legal profession has never 
reconciled itself to the existence of adminis- 
trative tribunals.” I venture to say that it 
would be hard to find a lawyer who has the 
slightest acquaintance with governmental 
functions, State or Federal, who would assert 
that we can get along without administrative 
tribunals. Lawyers do assert that we can 
and ought to get along without a multipli- 
cation of them on the slightest pretext or on 
no pretext. 

The veto also said: “The bill would turn 
the clock backward.” Is depriving a citizen 
of a fair, impartial hearing before a compe- 
tent tribunal turning the clock -backward? 
If so, it would only turn it back to the time 
when every man had a fair and impartial 
adjudication of his rights. Subjecting a citi- 
zen to trial by a tribunal which is not only 
the prosecutor but also the judge, under rules 
which the prosecutor itself has made and 
from which there is no appeal, may be turn- 
ing the clock forward, but it is turning it 
toward Germany, Italy, and Russia. It cer- 
tainly is obliterating the hands which have 
heretofore pointed with unerring accuracy to 
constitutional guarantees. If to preserve 
constitutional liberties by providing a review 
of a prosecutor’s own prosecution, hearing, 
and judgment is turning the clock back- 
ward, then the Walter-Logan bill did it. 
The veto also said: “The bill strikes at mod- 
ern reforms by sterilizing the administrative 
tribunal which administers them.” If the 
sterilization destroys the bacteria which mul- 
tiplies such agencies ad infinitum and which 
produces the character of judgments dis- 
closed by the congresisonal committee to 
which I have referred, then such sterilization 
should be administered. 

This veto has received a rather scathing 
review by so liberal an exponent of the law 


as Roscoe Pound in the March 1941 issue of 
the American Bar Association Journal. 
Among other things, he said: 

“No one urges that an administrative hear- 
ing or investigation be conducted in all re- 
spects as a trial at law. No one has objected 


our 
administrative agencies, there has been a dis- 
position to ignore two maxims which 
long been held fundamental in justice: (1) 
That no one is to be judge in his own case 
and (2) that both sides of a controversy shal 
b- heard and that no one shall be prejudiced 


mentary requirements of justice are ‘tech- 
nical legalism’ and that seeking to make 
available to all who are adversely affected the 
constitutional guarantee that a decision 
against them shall have a basis in evidence 
of rational probative force and not in preju- 
dice, preformed opinions without hearing 
the other side, gossip, and made to order 
interviews under the name of investigation, 
is insistence on applying ‘technical rules of 
evidence,’ is simply to say that all rights are 
to be at the -aercy of administrative agen- 
cies. * * * It is legalism to require such 
tribunals to keep within the limits of the 
jurisdiction and powers given them by the 
statute creating them. It is legalism to re- 
quire them to take the policies they apply 
from the act of Congress under which they sit 
and not from their own ideas of particular 
cases. It is legalism to require them to apply 
the standard provided by statute instead of 
making one of their own or acting on no 
standard. It is legalism to require them to 
find the facts upon which they base their 
orders, as all other tribunals are required to 
do, so as to have some Minimum of check 
upon them. * * * If thes tribunals can 
only act effectively by acting without law, we 
shall have to remake our whole policy. * * * 
What lawyers do object to is the proposition 
that these agencies, alone of all the agencies 
of government, shall act without any sub- 
stantial check, shall be free to ignore rights, 
to act in the teeth of evidence, or upon no 
r-al evidence, shall be free to keep the basis 
of their action concealed and cut off all op- 
portunity for refuting or disputing it, and 
shall be at liberty to make rules of highly 
serious import, with none of the checks which 
are imposed on legislative and judicial rule 
making.” 


THE EXTENT OF JUDICIAL REVIEW 


In Edison Co. vy. National Labor Relations 
Board (305 U. 8S. 197, 229), Chief Justice 
Hughes said: 

“The statute, in providing that ‘the find- 
ings of the Board as to the facts, if supported 
by evidence, shall be conclusive,’ means sup- 
ported by substantial evidence. Substantial 
evidence is more than a mere scintilla. It 
means such relevant evidence as a reasonable 
mind might accept as adequate to support a 
conclusion. * * * Desirable flexibility in 
administrative procedure does not go so far 
as to justify orders without a basis in evi- 
dence having rational probative force.” 

During all the discussions which have been 
anywhere had upon the subject of judicial 
review, the question has always revolved 
around the extent and scope of such judicial 
review, and the discussion in the house of 
delegates of the American Bar Association 
was no exception, but it was there stated by 
Mr. Arthur T. Vanderbilt, an exponent of 
the minority bill, whose inclinations would 
be for a wider judicial review, as follows; 
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“In our opinion the best we could get 
would be to provide for review 

findings were contrary to the substantial evi- 
dence upon the whole record. By the phrase 


within the last 5, 10, or 15 years of imposing 
on or importing into the word ‘substantial’ a 
meaning which it did not formerly have.” 

Perhaps I should not close this review with- 
out referring to the decision of Federal Com- 
munications Commission v. Pottsville Broad- 
casting Co. (309 U. S. 134), decided January 
29, 1940, in which the Supreme Court of the 
United States, in an opinion by Mr. Justice 
Frankfurter, declared for the first time that 
there was a different philosophy involved and 
different principles to be applied in the re- 
view by a court of the act:on of an adminis- 
trative agency than that to be applied in the 
review by an appellate court of the action of 
an inferior court. I urge all students of 
administrative law to study this decision. 

While many leaders of the bar have been 
acti.e nationally, we in Pennsylvania have 
made much progress toward an ultimate solu- 
tion of the administrative-law problem as 
related to State agencies. 

The committee on administrative law first 
made a detailed survey to ascertain the facts 
so that it might be informed as to the actual 
names and functions of Pennsylvania admin- 
istrative agencies, the law creating them, the 
existing procedure before them, and the situ- 
ations which urgently required improvement. 
Representatives of the committee attended all 
of the hearings of the joint State govern- 
ment commission when that commission was 
inquiring into the practice and procedure 
before all boards. Our committee has studied 
hundreds of pages of reports, speeches, 
essays, articles, and tabulations. Its work 
has had the sympathetic interest of 123 law- 
yers who have taken the trouble to write 
their views to the committee and, of course, 
many others are interested who have not 
taken this trouble. 

We are now ready to work out in detail the 
best cure for the disease which might be 
called administratum chaotica. The admin- 
istrative law committee proposes the crea- 
tion of a section on administrative law, and 
in confidence that you will at this session 
adopt the necessary bylaw for that purpose 
it has already set up its first section meeting 
for 1 o'clock today. We are attempting to 
convert our theoretical efforts into practical 
results. 

I look with confidence to the continued 
efforts of the American lawyers, notwith- 
standing the castigation they sometimes re- 
ceive from high sources, to wage an unending 
fight for the preservation of those ideals of 
constitutional liberty and freedom so that in 
this respect we shall “destroy not the ancient 
landmarks that our fathers have set.” 





National Defense Now 
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RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. HARRY FLOOD 
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Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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Weng ay ertiatee hte te 
radio on September 1, during the 


subject National, Defense Now. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


As one a ona great radio audiences 
listening on M evenings to the Star 
Forum, I express to the Washington Evening 
Star my profound gratitude for its patriotic 
and informative public service. I appreciate 
as an honor and a privilege the opportunity 
to participate tonight in ‘he forum. I trust 
what I shall say will equal its high standards 
of endeavor. 

The assigned subject of national defense 
now is one directly vital to the lives and 
even the souls of every individual among us. 

Tonight I want all of those who hear me 
to know I speak on the failures of our na- 
tional-defense program and of the delays in 
giving expeditious and effective aid to Eng- 
land as one who has supported, up to this 
time, all—every single one—of the foreign 
policies of the President of the United States, 
as one who is anxious to be helpful and to 
make these policies fully and quickly effec- 
tive, as one whu believes that the American 
people are entitled to know the truth respect- 
ing the progress of our defense program; that 
a free and frank discussion of the inefficien- 
cies of disorganization and the unwarranted 
delays that have occurred will act as an 
incentive to remove the cbstacles that now 
exist in the great effort our country is making. 

If democracy means anything, it means 
that in times of great crisis the people should 
know the true facts upon which they must 
make vital decisions. Events in recent days 
make it more imperative than ever that the 
American people know the truth about the 
progress of our defense program and aid to 
England. 

From the beginning of the European con- 
flict I have believed that the surest way for 
America to avoid war is to be ready to repel 
any attack made upon us and to be prepared 
to conquer and destroy any nation or nations 
making that attack. I believe unstinted aid 
to England in war equipment and supplies is 
clearly to the interest of America, and that 
this assistance should be given today—now— 
and not further delayed. Already avoidable 
delays have diminished seriously the effec- 
tiveness of our assistance. We have done 
more in talking than in effective action. 

The avoidance of war, except to repel at- 
tack by our own strong defense and by giving 
aid to England has been and will be the con- 
trolling influence in my official acts. In any 
event, in my judgment, it woul be an act 
of utter folly. to become a voluntary shooting 
belligerent in the European conflict in our 
Present state of unpreparedness. 

I am not an isolationist. I am not a 
pacifist. As a Member of the Senate of the 
United States my concern is first and last the 
protection and security of our own Republic— 
to preserve our freedoms and our American 
way of living—to cast my vote and act as an 
Official of the United States Government solely 
to promote the best interests of America. I 
believe firmly that our safety lies in total 
preparedess for curselves and giving aid to 
England in equipment and military supplies. 

Winston Churchill said to America: “Give 
us the tools anc we will finish the job.” 
Anthony Eden, speaking for the English Gov- 
ernment, only 2 days ago, said that the 
struggle will finally be decided in the quan- 
tity of production of mechanized war equip- 
ment, and he called for further efforts and 
further sacrifices in the immense task that 
lies ahead in the field of production. Speak- 
in, directy to America, Mr. Eden said: “All 
over the world we need your weapons—in 
Russia, in the Tar East, in Libya, and over 
Germany.” 

So far we have failed woefully in sending 
to England the fighting planes—the long- 


ships, the powder and the shells, all of which 
she must have. 

The conservative London Sunday Times 
said in its leading editorial published in Lon- 
don yesterday, “Only a fraction of American 
industry is harnessed to war production,” 
and then this paper continued, “Is it 

too much of the comfortable New 
World to devote some more millions of man- 
days to salvation?” ‘The London Times said 
further, “‘Let it roll,’ said Mr. Churchill 
of Anglo-American cooperation. But it 
doesn’t. There is a stream but no river. 
Poor glorious Greece,” the Times continued, 
“got literally nothing.” 

America is the greatest industrial nation in 
the world. We have the greatest resources 
of any nation in the world. Our most effec- 
tive aid to England is to mobilize the pro- 
ductive capacity of this country so as to 
produce, and produce quickly, the bombing 
planes, the huge tanks, the vessels, and those 
other implements of war England needs so 
desperately. Our job in America is a pro- 
duction job, and if we do this job well, 
America will save the world for democracy. 

On March 11 last the distinguished Secre- 
tary of War, the Honorable Henry L. Stimson, 
Said in a public address: 

“A free government does not go to war 
until its people are convinced that such a 
course is necessary and that they have a just 
and necessary cause for going to war. They, 
the people,” said Mr. Stimson, “are not afraid 
of the real news. What they want to be sure 
of is that there is no ballyhoo on one side 
and no sensational knocking on the other.” 
Then Mr. Stimson made this very pertinent 
observation: “It is vital,” he said, “that both 
the Army and the people behind it must 
know the real basic facts, free from any false 
exaggeration, either one way or the other.” 

The people of America are, as Secretary 
Stimson says, entitled to know the facts. 
They must know the facts if this Nation is to 
unite in an all-out preparedness effort for 
ourselves and for England, which means all- 
out sacrifice on the part of all our citizens. 
So long as our defense progress is measured 
in official statements by percentages of some 
previous production period, the people, of 
course, will never know the facts. We are told 
from time to time by our Officials that the 
production now of tanks, for example, is 800 
percent over the production last December, 
and the production of other equipment is ex- 
pressed in similar language. As not a singie 
modern effective tank of the design now ap- 
proved was produced last December, a produc- 
tion figure of 800 percent of zero still remains 
zero, and such statements are likely to be 
misleading to the public. 

Just 2 years ago the war in Europe began. 
In this period Germany has conquered and 
now occupies 14 nations. The conquests 
were made by the effective use of superior 
military equipment; the coordination of huge 
tanks on the land and dive bombers in the 
air—complemented by all types of offensive 
and defensive equipment, adequately manned 
by trained personnel and with ample re- 
serves to meet any reverses. 

At the end of these 2 long years of ruth- 
less and desperate struggle, with the whole 
world engulfed in war, save only the Western 
Hemisphere, you and I and every other Amer- 
ican citizen has the right—in fact, in this 
free country, it is our duty—to ask of those 
in authority for an accounting of what has 
been done to prepare our country for defense 
and to give to England quick aid so vital for 
our own protection. 

Let us not duplicate here the errors made 
in France and England. It is a gigantic task 
to which we have set our hands. What have 
we undertaken? We have undertaken to arm 
the United States of America to an extent 
greater than any other nation or group of 
hostile nations in the world. We have under- 
taken to protect the Western Hemisphere. 
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We recognize that our safety lies only in our 
strength. Then we have agreed to provide to 
the democracies, especially England, the arms 
these nations need—to become an arsenal for 
the democracies of the world. 

The magnitude of this task is emphasized 
by the fact that Congress has so far appro- 
priated and authorized the colossal sum of 
$53,000,000,000 to pay for this undertaking. 
This sum will be greatly increased, as even 
now the administration contemplates asking 
for $5,000,000,000 more for lend-lease pur- 
poses. It is possible and probable that even 
without our fighting participation in the war 
the cost of the program we have assumed 
will reach $100,000,000,000 for military pur- 
poses alone. In fact, this is the cost General 
Marshall estimated to be the military effort 
of Germany up to the beginning of the war. 

The sum of $53,000,000,000, which has 
already been appropriated and authorized, is 
equal to about one-seventh of the total 
actual wealth of America, according to the 
most reliable estimate—a wealth the citizens 
of America have been accumulating by in- 
dustry and frugality throughout the many 
years since our Republic was founded. The 
anticipated ultimate cost of $100,000,000,000 
is more than one-fourth of this estimated 
wealth, and, remember, these new costs must 
be pyramided upon an already top-heavy and 
burdensome public indebtedness incurred by 
profligate peacetime spending. 

Speed in the achievement of the program 
is its greatest and most important factor. 
Speed in sending vital military equipment 
to England will shorten the war. The delays 
that have occurred, and are occurring, will 
lengthen the war. Speed in our own pro- 
duction for defense means our own security. 
Hitler does not wait for his adversaries to 
prepare. He strikes when they are unpre- 
pared, and this accounts for his phenomenal 
victories. 

This is a mechu:ized war of great tanks, 
huge bombing planes, and all implements of 
war so coordinated as to be more effective in 
destruction than in any other war in the 
world’s history. 

Andre Maurois, renowned French author, 
said after the fall of France: “It is no mys- 
tery, but as a tragically simpl. explanation, 
the battle of Fran:e was not Icst in the spring 
of 1940 but between 1935 and 1939 in the 
factories of France. It is not so much a 
military defeat as an industrial defeat. 
France worked 40 hours a week and Germany 
80 hours.” 

The failure of France to do the work and 
make the sacrifices essential for her defense 
destroyed her nation as a democracy. It 
gave England the closest call in the long and 
great history of that nation. Should we not 
profit by these examples? 

The overwhelming sentiment of a majority 
of the American people demands that Amer- 
ica be prepared so as to be impregnable to 
any attack, whether it comes from the At- 
lantic, the Pacific, or both; that we have the 
greatest and most effective air force in the 
world, the greatest navy in the world, and all 
defense equipment essential in modern 
warfare 

At least two-thirds of all Americans are in 
favor of giving to England quickly the war 
materials and equipment she needs, and then 
a large majority desire that we keep out of 
the European war as a fighting belligerent. 

Many eloquent speeches have been made 
by the leaders of our country in the crisis, 
but let us remember that the only effective 
language today in dealing with Hitler and 
other ruthless dictators is language trans- 
lated into real action in producing actual 
fighting planes, warships, great guns, tanks, 
and other military equipment, adequately 
manned with trained and efficient personnel. 
Wars are not won by planes on order. Wars 
are not won by appropriations unspent. 
Wars are not won by materials yet unde- 
livered. 








ing so far every single executive request. I 


by all—is required for its earliest and fullest 
consummation. The facts, 
clusions presented to you are intended to 
embarrass no one. It is information which 
I know the American people are entitled to 
have. Those of us in public life can, I hope, 
discuss vital matters from the standpoint of 
high patriotism. It is vital, I think, for us 
to realize the facts as they are, and to blast 
ourselves out of the sixth column of deadly 
apathy. The sooner our national leadership 
provides the effective administrative ma- 
chinery to do the job and convinces the 
country that we are not getting prepared as 
we should; that we are not sending the aid 
to England as quickly as England needs it; 
that we can only accomplish successfully the 
great task we have undertaken by all-out 
sacrifice and self-denial, the better our safety 
will be assured. 

Sacrifice now, today, is infinitely better 
than a much greater sacrifice we shall have 
to make should we be involved in the war. 

In a speech in the United States Senate I 
discussed facts as to the production of de- 
fense equipment in the hope that the delays 
now existing would be remedied. In a de- 
mocracy you and I and every other Ameri- 
can citizen have the privilege of free speech 
and the benefits of a free press, as such are 
the bulwarks and foundation stones of our 
liberties. 

The figures on production which I pre- 
sented to the Senate were secured from one 
of the very highest responsible Government 
sources, and, as I said in the Senate, are 
accurate in all essentials, though, of course, 
may be approximate in some minor details. 
The fact that the President received some=- 
what conflicting figures from another source, 
no higher than mine, as to certain guns and 
tanks, indicates again the confusion that 
now exists in Washington with respect to our 
preparedness program. : 

The President admitted the accuracy of 
the plane-production figures I used. Our 
low production of combat planes fs the most 
glaring and conspicuous failure of our Gov- 
ernment in our own preparedness program 
and aid to England. 

The President did not question the small 
output of cargo ships and tankers so vitally 
needed by England in the war of the Atlantic. 
Neither was any question raised as to my 
statements on the construction of naval ves- 
sels. Planes and ships are the most effective 
and important aid that we can render Eng- 
land and are the most imperative need in 
our own defense. 

As the production figures on military planes 
are agreed upon, the public has definite in- 
formation and can decide whether or not our 
great Nation has failed or succeeded in the 
production of these—the most vital equip- 
ment of all. It is, 1 think. the No. 1 failure. 

It was 2 years ago when the war began, 
We have had 2 years for preparation. From 
September 1. 1939. to September 1, 1941, our 
Government has actuaily spent in cash for 
defense the great sum of $10,000,000,000. 
After all, it is only the facts that really 
count in the production of military equip- 
ment. 

What are the facts with respect to our plane 
production? We recall that the President, 
on May 15, 1940, asked for 50,000 military 
planes. We recall that he has more recently 
asked for 500 bombers per month. In July, 
this year, 1,460 planes were produced. Of 
this number about 700 were training planes, 
which are comparatively simple to produce, 
and can be buiit quickly in mass production 
from standard designs. What we are pri- 
marily concerned about are combat planes. 
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any is engaged in her 
struggle with Russia. Only 14 4-engine, heavy 
bombers were produced in the United States 


In my Senate speech I stated that 60 heavy 
bombers were produced in July, but now I 
have positive and indisputable proof of the 
production of only 12 in June and only 14 
in July. 

TI say again, and I say it on the record, that 
2 years after the war began and 14 months 
after the President called for 50,000 planes, 
the state of our production of combat planes, 
and especially heavy bombers, is one of the 
most discouraging chapters in our national- 
defense program, and one that calls for such 
drastic action as may be necessary to remedy 
this failure. Combat planes are the first line 
of defense of America. If heavy bombers 
could be sent to England now at the rate of 
hundreds each month to bomb Germany, as 
Germany bombed England, the trend of the 
war would be infinitely more optimistic from 
our standpoint. 

For the entire year 1940 only 43 merchant 
ships and tankers were constructed in Amer- 
ica, and for the entire year 1941 only 105 
merchant ships and tankers are expected to 
be built. This production for the whole year 
of 1941 is hardly more than the gross sink- 
ings by the Germans in one of the heaviest 
casualty months. This I have in writing and 
is not denied. 

The American Navy is equal to or hetter 
than any other navy in the world. We have 
the best one-ocean navy in the world, but 
now we need desperately a two-ocean navy 
of at least 700 major vessels. This we will 
not have until 1946, 5 years hence, unless 
extraordinary means are taken to speed pro- 
duction. For the year 1941 only 28 major 
naval vessels will be added—2 battleships, 17 
destroyers, 9 submarines, no aircraft carriers, 
and no cruisers. This I have in writing and 
it has not been denied. 

In my Senate speech I made the state- 
ment—and I repeat it now—that after 2 
years of effort we have not produced a suf- 
ficient number of long-range antiaircraft 

to protect one single city in America. 
At the present rate of production, as esti- 
mated by the President to be sixty-one 
90-mm. antiaircraft guns per month for the 
next 4 months, it will be several months be- 
fore we will have sufficient long-range anti- 
aircraft guns to protect the city of New York, 
alone, which it is said would require 300. 
Not a single long-range 90-mm. antiaircraft 
gun has been sent to England. 

In speaking of the lag in American defense 
production, the London New Statesman and 
Nation said in London yesterday: “The Pres- 
ident’s own figures of some 61 antiaircraft 
guns, 72 antitank guns, and less than 700 
operational aircraft, in addition to 1,000 
trainers, are almost as shocking as the 
charges of Senator Byrrp.” 

I want to assure my listeners that no one 
has “sold me down the river” on these fig- 
ures. They come from the most authorita- 
tive sources and tell the true facts. 
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I want you to know of a letter I have seen 
froma a boy who was drafted to go to the 
camps. He is no dissenter from our foreign 
policies. He is not about the 
ee Ses one This letter 


“Get us some equipment to work with. We 
can’t learn our coast artillery out of text- 
books. We've got to have practice firing. 
And what have we got? We've finally ac- 
quired one 37-mm. gun for our battery, and 
we're supposed to have eight. No ammuni- 
tion, and we have never been out on the 
range with it. Give the men the equip- 
ment,” he said, “give them something with 
which to work, and they'll turn into a swell 
outfit. But until you do, the men might 
just as well be back at their civilian jobs.” 

Unfortunately, this situation is not a sin- 
gular case. We have 1,545,000 officers and 
men in training, but mostly lacking the huge 
quantities of specialized and complicated 

ent, without which any army today 
would be helpless and hopeless. 

Is there any wonder that the boys in the 
camps who are being trained with wooden 
guns and trucks camouflaged as tanks feel 
that the sacrifice they are making is not 
being utilized to the best advantage? 

If speed in our defense program and aid to 
England is the controlling guide for our ef- 
forts, it becomes very obvious that funda- 
mental replanning and basic reorganization 
of the defense program must be effected im- 
mediately. For 2 years we have been at- 
tempting to superimpose this $50,000,000,000 
defense effort, which may later be doubled, 
on doing business as usual. No better illus- 
tration of defense superimposed on normal 
business is given than in the automobile in- 
dustry. For the year ending August Il, 
5,261,000 automobiles were produced. This 
is 20 percent more than were produced in any 
period in our history, excepting the boom year 
of 1929, and consumed huge quantities of 
steel, aluminum, copper, and other materials 
required in the defense program. We cannot 
build the planes we need and all the auto- 
mobiles our manufacturers can sell at the 
same time. 

A new planning of our defense effort in 
relation to civilian needs is imperative im- 
mediately and must be successfully accom- 
plished before we can produce military equip- 
ment with the speed essential for our own 
safety and aid to England. We have the 
choice of a shorter European war providing 
we speed up our defense production. We 
have to make the sacrifices sooner or later. 
Why not make them now when the most good 
will result? 

Today is Labor Day, and I well know the 
average workingman is among the most pa- 
triotic of American citizens, but a short- 
sighted minority should not be allowed to 
delay our program of preparedness by strikes 
in defense industries. Since January, nearly 
6,000,000 man-days have been lost by strikes 
in Army and Navy defense contracts. This 
number of man-days applied to the construc- 
tion of heavy, 4-engine bombers would pro- 
duce 1,000. For the emergency, the 40-hour 
workweek in defense work should be sus- 
pended and every defense plant placed on & 
full workweek. 

The administrative machinery still requires 
further reorganization. The new board just 
appointed by the President serves the useful 
purpose of defining the duties between Mr. 
Knudsen and Mr. Henderson, both able men, 
but who have been attempting to function 
under an almost unbelievable overlapping of 
authority and conflicting efforts. Yet, after 
all, the job of spending billions for de- 
fense is an executive one. One man, and 
we should have the ablest citizen in Amer- 
ica, can do a better job in executive manage- 
ment than a seven-man board superimposed 
on other boards. Let us have a procurement 
director for all military supplies with the 
power to act. 

In this hour of national peril there has 
never been a time more important than now 








to remind ourselves of the blessings that have 
come to us from our form of representative 
democracy which has given to the American 
people greater happiness, greater peace, 
greater contentment, and greater progress 
than ever enjoyed by any people in the his- 
tory of the world. By the same token there 
has never been a time in our history when 
we should think more in terms of our duty to 
our Government; the sacrifices we must make 
to preserve the freedoms of our institutions. 

We have before us the tragic example of 
conquered people who were once free and are 
now slaves, because they did not recognize 
their dangers, because they were unwilling to 
change their accustomed mode of living, be- 
cause they would not give up their luxuries, 
because they preferred the soft and easy life 
to that of sacrifice and self-denial. 

In America, the greatest of all democracies, 
we must demonstrate that a democracy can 
be efficient and effective, that a democracy 
can be strong and hard, if need be, that a 
democracy can act firmly, wisely, and expedi- 
tiously. 

This is our obligation—yours and mine— 
we must not fail. 
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Mr. WILEY: Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a speech I 
delivered over station WEAU, at Eau 
Claire, Wis., on August 14, 1941, entitled 
“Dairying and Defense.” 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Fellow Americans, when the common peo- 
ple of earth are dying by the millions, when 
nations are striving for mastery, when our 
own President is out in the mid-Atlantic 
meeting with the leader of one of the com- 
batant nations, it may seem prosaic to dis- 
cuss the subject Dairying and Defense, yet 
the situation, national and international, ts 
focused more and more on national defense. 

Our Wisconsin dairying interests are mak- 
ing a valuable contribution to that national 
defense, and it is about that contribution 
that I speak today. 


DAIRY FARMER HASN’T BEEN GIVEN COST OF 
PRODUCTION 


Those of you who are listening who are 
dairy farmers—those of you who have, in the 
past years, tried to balance your milk checks 
against your expenses—know that the dairy 
farmer (that is, about 85 percent of them) 
hasn't been getting the cost of production. 
At the present time it is true that the return 
of the dairy farmer is rising. That, how- 
ever, is not a permanent answer to our 
problems. 

CURTAILMENT OF CONSUMPTION OF DAIRY 

PRODUCTS UNNECESSARY 

One immediate problem which confronts 
the dairy industry in connection with de- 
fense is the possibility of Government lim- 
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iting domestic consumption of dairy prod- 
ucts. According to Secretary of Agriculture 
Claude R. Wickard, Americans may have to 
curtail their consumption of cheese and 
dairy products in order to supply enough of 
these products for Britain. ; 

That does not make sense. For years 
Wisconsin producers have sought to build 
up a market for their products, and there 
is no logic in destroying that market over- 
night. In recent years the administration 
has urged the farmer to curtail production 
in order to cut down the surplus. Today 
the farmer is urged to increase production 
of exportable foods such as cheese, canned 
milk, and eggs. In other words, he is urged 
to increase production and cut domestic 
consumption. 

I do not believe that there is any neces- 
sity to tell Americans that they will have to 
eat fewer dairy products. 

Surveys of the agricultural coliege show 
that in our State we could increase cheese 
production 30 percent. 


WISCONSIN HAS ALREADY INCREASED ITS 
PRODUCTION 


Wisconsin farmers have increased their 
herds 4 percent. We now have 2,350,000 
milk cows and a record milk production of 
12,665,000,000 pounds. That is abcut 11 per- 
cent of the national supply. Wisconsin cows 
are now turning out an average of 25 pounds 
of milk a day. That is 2 pounds more per 
day than a year ago. 

Dairy herds throughout the State have in- 
creased their production on an average of 57 
pounds a day. Our milk production in Wis- 
consin has been increased fully 10 percent, 
according to recent estimates. Nationally, 
milk production has been increased about 6 
percent. 

This is a time for the Federal Government 
to do a constructive job so that America and 
England can have all the dairy produce they 
need. This is not a time to cripple the 
domestic market. 


DAIRY INDUSTRY IS MEETING CHALLENGE OF 
NATIONAL DEFENSE 


The dairy farmer is part of our front line 
of defense. He has been given a job to do— 
and he is doing it. He is doing an excellent 
job, and he is a good soldier. 

The requirements of our national defense 
for dairy products have presented a distinct 
challenge to the dairy industry. The dairy 
industry is meeting that challenge and will 
continue to meet it. 


WE MUST ANTICIPATE THE FARMER'S POST- 
ARMAMENT PROBLEMS 


During the last World War the Government 
made many appeals to the farmers—the 
farmers responded to those appeals. They 
produced more food per man than had ever 
before been grown in the history of the world 
in a similar length of time. When the post- 
war period came, the farmers, however, were 
the very first group to be deflated. 

In the fall of 1919 the Government owned 
certain stocks of food, and these stocks were 
advertised at bargain prices in post offices all 
over the land. 

These supplies were thrown on the home 
markets and retailers were requested to 
handle them without profit. These supplies 
were accumulated for war purposes. They 
dropped like a bomb on a market that was 
already collapsing. 

All of us believed in a reduction of the 
costs of living. All of us believed in a return 
to normalcy after the war, but none of us 
believed that the price of farm products 
should be blasted to bits overnight. 

That was not the case with other materials. 
There the surpluses were dribbled into the 
market slowly so that prices did not break 
overnight. 


THERE MUST BE NO REPETITION OF INJUSTICES 
WHICH CONFRONTED FARMERS AFTER LAST WAR 
Our job now is to insist that there must 

be no repetition of the rank injustices which 
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confronted the farmer after the last World 
War. After the present armament period our 
condition may be much worse than it was in 
1918 because our debt will be proportionately 
larger. 

The answer to this problem is not that gov- 
ernment should take over all of the means 
of production and distribution. The answer 
must be found in a revitalized system of free 
enterprise, and I am in fervent agreement 
with the purposes of proposed legislation to 
establish a post-emergency economic advi- 
sory commission so that we can anticipate the 
problems of the future and do something 
about them now. 

Where there is no vision the people perish. 
We need vision today—we need leadership. 
The time to meet these problems is before 
they come into existence. 


WE MUST PROTECT DAIRY PRODUCTS AND THEIR 
DOMESTIC MARKET 

We know that after the war our foods will 
be needed to feed a hungry world. Our 
problem today is to plan intelligently to pro- 
tect farm markets for several years after the 
crisis has passed. 

Government purchases of dairy products 
are essential to defense, but there is no 
reason why there should not be an adequate 
differential over butter and other competitive 
dairy products. 

While I have never subscribed to the ad- 
ministration’s program of a bureaucratic, 
swivel-chair farmer regulation of American 
agriculture, I feel that at this time it is 
necessary for us to merge our cooperative 
efforts with the Federai bureaus wherever it 
is possible. 

However, I can see no reason for dictatorial 
Federal farm regulations to encourage manu- 
facturers to use low-price vegetable oils and 
animal fats for synthetic products to com- 
pete with our dairy products—particularly 
when these dairy producers are not per- 
mitted to use these same synthetic elements. 


AMERICA NEEDS GREATER USE OF DAIRY PRODUCTS 
TO CREATE BETTER DIET SO WE HAVE HIGHER 
STANDARDS OF HEALTH AND VIGOR 
Dr. Thomas Parran, the Surgeon General 

of the United States Public Health Service, 
recently said, “In the weeks and months to 
come, we shall need not only planes, and 
munitions, a growing Army and Navy, but 
also rugged health and courage.” 

I agree with the Surgeon General when he 
says we need a nation of people who are more 
fit, more vigorous, and with higher standards 
of health. That means we hare to put to 
work our scientific knowledge io: the nutri- 
tion of all our people. We have ihe capacity, 
the fertility of the soil, the equipment, the 
facilities for distribution—in fact, every ele- 
ment which we need to raise the standards 
of public health through better nutrition, 
which certainly means an increased rather 
than a decreased use of dairy products. 

I believe fervently that every drop of milk 
and every pound of butter which we can 
convert into human protein foods represents 
a substantial advance in the front lines of 
our health defense. We need to build a 
stronger and healthier people through a more 
complete diet. 

The emergency today instead of lowering 
our standards should stimulate us to raise 
them and should serve as a foundation for 
our post-armament economy and our post- 
armament health standards. We need to 
raise our people to the highest possible level 
of health and vigor. 

WHAT THE FARMER HAS A RIGHT TO EXPECT OF 
GOVERNMENT DURING THIS DEFENSE PERIOD 
For over 8 years now about 80 percent of 

the farmers have been losing ground because 
they have not gotten the cost of producticn 
out of their milk. The Government has 
been taking over farms. Insurance compa- 
nies have acquired multitudes of them. 

Now, when there is $500,000,000 available 
in the Lease Lend Act for farm products to 
give to Britain, the farmers expect that this 
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Government will see to it that they get at 
least the cost of producion for the products 
that the Government gives away—for the 
products which the Treasury of the United 
States buys with the people’s money. 


BUYING POWER OF FARMER MUST NOT BE DRIED 
UP IF WE ARE TO AVERT COLLAPSE 


Sooner or later this defense program will 
be over. When that period comes, I do not 
want to see the buying power of the Ameri- 
can farmer absolutely dried up so that in- 
dustry and labor will have no market what- 
ever for their products. 

The defense program has assisted industry 
and in some cases has built their factories. 
It has given them cost-plus-fixed-fee con- 
tracts. Legislation has been passed to pro- 
tect the labor interests of this country. 

Congress has placed a floor under wages 
and a ceiling on hours. Congress passed a 
Social Security Act and that Social Security 
Act raises the prices of everything the farmer 
uses. Yet the farmer cannot share by s0 
much as one dime in the distribution of the 
funds collected under the social-security pro- 
gram. 

Congress has enacted artificial devices safe- 
guarding every segment of American economy 
except the farmer, who produces the clothes 
we wear and the food we eat. 

I do not advocate the repeal of these laws. 
I know that the farmer is not opposed to 
higher wages for labor and reasonable profits 
for industry, but I know also that he is en- 
titled to a reasonable share of the national 
income. He is entitled to have legislation 
enacted which will give him a fair share of 
that income. 


FARMER HAS NEVER GONE COMMUNISTIC 


The farmer has never had a cost-plus- 
fixed-fee contract. We never had to pass any 
laws limiting his profits, because in most 
communities he has been selling far below 
the cost of production. He never had any 
National Labor Relations Board to protect 
him against speculation and a decrease in 
income and unfair trade policies. The 
farmer has never gone on a strike in an effort 
to force the consumer to pay higher prices. 
He doesn’t have a wage and hour law. He 
works from daybreak until nightfall. 

He has the lowest income of any group 
of workers in the United States, but he has 
never gone communistic. He and his prod- 
ucts are still the backbone of the Nation, 
and today he stands as a valuable soldier in 
the food lifeline of our front-line defenses. 


WHAT SHOULD THE DAIRY FARMER DO DURING 
THIS DEFENSE PERIOD? 


(a) He should do everything to increase his 
production. 

(b) He should fight for his domestic market 
and not let it slip away. 

We should constantly keep on educating the 
American people to the value of dairy prod- 
ucts, and not have the post-armament task 
of reeducating the American people and re- 
capturing the American market. 

(c) We should insist that more and more 
dairy products go into the Army rations. 

(d) We must now anticipate the post- 
armament problem which will confront the 
farmer and insure against a collapse in farm 
market similar to what followed the last 
World War. 

(e) We must make certain that government 
does not sell the farmer down river now and 
during the post-armament or post-war pe- 
riod. 

If there is a ceiling placed on dairy prod- 
ucts there should be a floor also placed. 
Not only that, government should not injure 
the local dairy market by boosting synthetic 
products. 

(f{) The farmer must insist that carry-over 
gains can be used to increase the production 
of milk, poultry, and meats. 


(g) The farmer must insist that the ad- 
ministration give priority to concerns which 
produce farm machinery. 

(h) We milk farmers must now give 
thought to the idea that in the post-arma- 
ment period we may have to participate in 
Government programs with the Surplus Com- 
modities Corporation and the Commodity 
Credit Corporation. 

(i) We dairy farmers must continue to in- 
sist that we who produce the food be given a 
fair cost of production. 

(j) The dairy farmer should now seize on 
the present market as an opportunity to put 
his financial house in order and not get into 
debt. 

(k) The dairy farmer should insist that he 
have all necessary tariff safeguerds now and 
in the future. 

America in this great emergency can count 
on the dairy farmers of the Nation. The 
dairy farmers want to make sure that they 
can count on America. In other words, the 
dciry farmers issue a challenge to every other 
segment of our national economy. Can such 
segment show the equivalent in production 
that the dairy farmer has shown? 

France went down because she would work 
only 40 hours a week during the critical 
period from °36 to ‘39. Germany worked 80 
hours. 

The farmers of America are awake to the 
challenge of the hour; they are producing. 
What does the record show in relation to 
our production of airplanes, of antiaircraft 
guns, antitank guns, tanks, etc.? The an- 
swer is: There is a woeful lag in the produc- 
tion of these things. 

The farmers of America are awake; they 
are at work; they are producing. Can that 
be said of our managers of government? Can 
that be said of those who are supposed to 
get production for defense? 

The farmers have answered the challenge 
by longer hour . by their wives and children 
working in the fields (in “any places they 
cannot get labor Lecause nondefense Govern- 
ment agencies use that labor), by more 
intensive work, by cutting corners, by thrift 
and industry. And they know, because life 
has taught them that lesson, that there is 
no other way to ge. results; there is no magic 
remedy. 

And so the farmer of America, singing at his 
work, goes f-rward. Pray God the other seg- 
ments of our society may catch the same 
spirit and do likewise. 
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Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
RecorD an article written by one of the 
best of American writers, Mr. Arthur 
Krock, entitled “American Defense Pro- 
duction in War’s Third Year,” published 
in the New York Times of September 2. 

There being no objection, the article 


was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, | 


as follows: 
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In THE NATION—AMERICAN DEFENSE PRopuUCc- 
TION IN War’s THirp YEAR 


(By Arthur Krock) 


WasHincton, September 1—When he ad- 
dressed labor today and called for a speed-up 
in armament production, the President once 
more conceded that “our American effort is 
not enough,” that “our enemies know it,” 
and “unless we step up the total of our pro- 
duction and more greatly safeguard it on 
its journeys to the battlefields these enemies 
will take heart in pushing their attacks in 
old fields and new.” 

Inasmuch as this candid statement was 
made at the beginning of the third year of 
the war in Europe by the chief of the Ameri- 
can defense effort which began under his 
direction at the opening of that war, it calls 
for complete acceptance of the fact that our 
rearmament and aid to Great Britain have 
measured up neither to the needs of Great 
Britain nor our own. The admission is offi- 
cial, on the highest authority. And although 
British policy has excluded any public state- 
ment of disappointment from that Govern- 
ment, the fact is mournfully admitted in 
private over there. 

A logical assumption would be that the 
President, conceding the unsatisfactory state 
of rearmament and British aid and calling 
earnestly for acceleration, would welcome any 
criticism calculated to reveal graphically to 
the American people the lag of production. 
A second logical conclusion would be that, 
short of giving to the enemy information of 
value, administration officials would be en- 
couraged to make their public reports in such 
form as to explain why armament produc- 
tion is as yet insufficient. How, otherwise, 
can the American people be made to under- 
stand the need which the President stressed 
once again today? 
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Yet the nature of the President’s recent 
comment on Senator Byrp’s rearmament sta- 
tistics, and speeches lately made by some of 
the chief defense aides, fail to support that 
logic. Mr. Roosevelt, finding errors in some 
sections of Mr. Byrp’s data—not the most 
important—said the Senator had been “sold 
down the river,” a remark which must have 
been designed to cast discredit on all that Mr. 
Byrp reported. And high officials, in the same 
period, spoke of our armament production 
in terms of percentages, which does not give 
the true account at all. For, as Mr. Byrrp 
pointed out, “if the production of modern, 
effective tanks last December was zero, a pro- 
duction of 8 in July would be an increase 
of 800 percent.” 

The Senator, with figures he obtained from 
Official sources, opened the way to the follow- 
ing opinions: 

We have not by any means enough arma- 
ment and other defense units to show for the 
#10,000,000,000 which the Government has 
spent since Hitler invaded Poland 2 years ago 
today. 

We could have produced much more with 
better administration of manufactures and 
a more effective labor policy. 

The statistics on hand, the continuation of 
strikes, and the exemption of wages from the 
pending price-controls bill strongly indicate 
that the unsatisfactory state of production, 
which the President again conceded today, 
may not be cured in time to give to Great 
Britain the aid that nation requires and to 
the United States the defenses it will need 
in any event. 

Many perfectly sincere citizens, in full 
agreement with the President’s war policy, 
hold these opinions. The administration 
shows willingness from time to time to admit 
the first conclusion drawn from Mr. Byrp’s 
reports. But, because it is unwilling to admit 
the others, it has steadily quarreled with the 
sustaining data and by picking flaws has 








sought to discredit the entire exhibits. In 
so doing the administration attacks its own 
accuracy, for, of course, no citizen could have 
produced Mr. Byrp’s data without resort to 
official sources. 


THE VITAL CATEGORIES 


From these sources, and from industry, Mr. 
Byrp obtained the following statistics con- 
cerning the three articles most needed by 
the British and a fourth vital to our own 
defense: 

Airplanes: The July output of combat ships 
was 700, or 200 less than the program re- 
quirement and 16 less than were finished in 
June. (Another 760 were trainers.) Of the 
700 combat planes only 14 were the 4-engined 
heavy bombers for which the British stand 
in dire need, 95 were mediums, somewhat 
less essential, and 243 were the 2- and 1- 
motored ships which are of little present use 
in attack. A total of only 3,850 combat 
planes will be produced this year. 

Tanks: Our main output is of light 12-ton 
tanks, about 1,500 in (of which 500 
have gone to Africa. The British, for larger 
action, desperately need the 32-ton (Chrys- 
ler) tanks, of which none had appeared by 
May 15 last. Not even a model of the 52- 
ton tanks has yet been finished. 

Ships: This year’s total will be 105 cargo 
ships and tankers, some as light as 2,000 
tons, and 78 of them merchantmen. 

Antiaircraft guns: We have about a dozen 
of the 90 mm., vital to the protection of our 
cities and the Panama Canal, of which thou- 
sands are needed. 

The Government should welcome reports 
of this kind as assistance to the President’s 
call for a speed-up, or, even better, should 
make them unnecessary by itself issuing data 
regularly and with full accuracy. 








Churchill’s Message to Mankind 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. THEODORE G. BILBO 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, September 3 (legislative day 
of Tuesday, September 2), 1941 


POEM BY HORACE C. CARLISLE 





Mr. BILBO. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to include in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp a poem by Mr. 
Carlisle entitled “Churchill’s Message to 
Mankind,” refe-ring to the recent meet- 
ing between the President of the United 
States and the Prime Minister of Great 
Britain. 


There being no objection, the poem was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 


CHURCHILL’S MESSAGE TO MANKIND 


Out somewhere on the friendly Atlantic, 
Hid away from the gossiping world, 

President Roosevelt watched and waited, 
"Neath the Stars and Stripes meekly un- 

furled, 

For his guest, the Prime Minister Churchill, 
Of the British Empire, from afar, 

That they might, face to face, plan together 
To stop tyranny, and end the war. 
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The United States speaks the same language 
That Great Britain speaks, and they both 
think 
The same thoughts, touching freedom and 
justice, 
Whose defeat has brought peace to the 
brink 
Of extinction in every free country, 
And is threat’ning with danger and dearth 
Every government now in existence 
Throughout all of the civilized earth. 


This planned meeting was, therefore, sym- 
bolic 

Of the unities which underlie 

These two peoples, which led them together 
To resolve to denounce and defy, 

And to end, yea, without fear or favor, 
The worst tyrannies ever designed 

For the purposely planued devastation 
Of the freedoms and hopes of mankind. 


These two great English-speaking defenders 
Of the freedoms bequeathed to mankind 
Are determined to never give over 
To the dictators who have combined, 
Under Hitler, to Germanize Europe, 
Yes, and Asia and Africa—for 
The American and English peoples 
Will not stop, short of winning this war. 


’ The Czechs, Austrians, Poles, and Norwegians, 


The Danes, Belgians, Dutch, Greeks, Croats, 
and Serbs, 
And, above all, the noble French nation, 
Have been stunned by this despot who 
curbs 
Every instinct of honor and justice 
In the peoples whose rights he has trod 
Under foot, and has laid waste their churches 
In which they met to worship their God. 


Surely, Italy—through Mussolini— 
And the Balkan States bought a respite, 
By becoming the most shameful jackals 
Of the tiger, for fear of his might; 
But they, too, like Spai 1, Sweden, and Turkey, 
Soon will be just as greatly perplexed— 
With experiences like that of Russia— 
Wond’ring which onc will be stricken next. 


Into this pit have Europe’s famed races 
Been adroitly flung, one at a time, 
Out from whose deathly terrors and tortures 
They, unaided, cannot hope to climb— 
But all this could not satiate Hitler— 
Though with Russia and Turkey he’d made 
Nonaggression agreements, with Russia 
He’s at war now, and Turkey’s afraid. 


Here’s a devil who, in a mere spasm 
Of his lust for more power will blot 

From the face of the earth helpless millions 
Of just people, who have harmed him not. 

More than six million soldiers are fighting, 
From the Atlantic to the Black Sea, 

To enforce daring Russia’s destruction, 
And to satisfy Hitler’s decree. 


Ah, but this time it was not so easy— 
Nay—this time it was not all one way— 
For the armies and people in Russia 
Are defending their homes, while we pray. 
Nearly two millions of Hitler’s soldiers 
Have created a merciless flood 
On the battlefields of dauntless Russia 
With their own irreplaceable blood. 


The aggressor, stunned, startled, and stag- 
gered, 
In the worst of ways, retaliates, 
By first torturing those in whole districts, 
Whom he afterwards exterminates. 
Since the Mongol invasions of Europe, 
There has never been, on such a scale, 
Such methodical, merciless slaughters 
As in Hitler’s mass murders prevail. 


This is but the beginning of sorrows, 
Overfiowing mad tyranny’s banks— 
There will famine and pestilence follow 
In the bloody ruts of Hitler’s tanks, 

We are in the unbearable presence 
Of crimes that are too cruel to name— 
For the Japanese rank close to Hitler 
In the brutal invasions they claim. 
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Japanese armies now are invading 
China’s domain, with wicked intent, 
Spreading carnage, corruption, and ruin, 
Calling it the “Chinese incident.” 
Every effort we'll make for a peaceful 
Settlement, but this has got to stop, 
For the United States and Great Britain 
Think the underdog should be on top. 


In those talks somewhere in the Atlantic, 

Where the Stars and the Stripes were 
unfurled, 

Plans were laid with the purposed intention 
To end tyranny throughout the world; 

And to give to all peoples a simple 
Statement of how to right what is wrong, 

Tho the march for our nations and others 
To the goal might be painful and long. 


Not the United States nor Great Britain 
Would assume that there'll be no more war, 
But intend to take ample precaution 
To prevent what they so much abhor, 
By effectively disarming nations, 
That “preparedness” rumors may cease, 
But by keeping prepared to prevent them 
From renewing their wars against peace. 


The new order which Hitler would fasten 
Upon Europe and all the whole earth 
Would destroy all the national freedoms, 
And enslave every child at its birth, 
And enforce upon all working classes, 
By devices inhumanly rude, 
"Neath the lash of unmerciful masters, 
Unrelenting, abject servitude. 


Far and wide in his glory Napoleon 
Spread his empire of conquest and blood-— 
Like a dream, tho, his empire has vanished, 
And is drowned in oblivion’s fiood— 
As he widened his warring horizon, 
In his covetous wisdom, he saw 
That, to win what he craved, he must promise 
To the people a new code of law. 


Naught but mania and exploitation 
Has been promised by Hitler, whose theme 
Is destruction to all those that hinder 
The fulfillment of his bloody dream. 
He has all the machin’ry and weapons 
To grind down and hold down those whom 
he 
Has subdued, who, as captives, are helping 
To enforce his barbaric decree. 


Hard will be the ordeals of the peoples 
That this tyrant has conquered in war— 
We must show them that we'll break the 
shackles 
That now bind them—for such we abhor— 
We must give them the certain conviction 
That their sufferings, which we disdain, 
And resistances ’gainst his atrocious 
Usurpations, will not be in vain. 


Altho dark and long may be the tunnel, 
At the end of the tunnel is light— 

That's the theme of the Atlantic meeting— 
There is day at the end of the night. 

Don’t despair, brave, courageous Norwegians, 
For your land, which the despot now rules, 

Shall be cleansed from tyrannic invaders 
And the Quislings, who’re his filthy tools. 


Czechs, be strong in your hopes and your 
spirits, 
Your ate lost independence will yet 
Be restored, through the triumphs of justice, 
Whose demands, in the end, must be met. 
Poles, the courage of your brave defenders 
Who for love’s sake have crimsoned your 
sod, 
Through the ages, will not be forgotten 
By humanity’s merciful God. 


Lift your heads up again, gallant French- 
men; 
All the infamies at the command 
Of your traitors can’t stand long between you 
And your birthright, your own native land. 
Yugoslavians, Luxemburgers, Dutch, Belgians, 
Tho endowed with the spirit of Greece, 
Like the Greeks, you’ve been shamefully con- 
quered 
By the tyrannic hater of peace. 
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In the aptly called Atlantic charter 
Of Great Britain and United States, 
They are pledged to destroy the destroyers 
Of world peace, wrecked to gratify hates. 
One by one, Hitler pushes his conquests, 
Always, in countries weaker than his— 
That explains why his every invasion 
Is the wondrous success that it is. 


If the nations that’ Hitle. has conquered 
At the start all together had fought, 
His succession of mass devastations 


Could have not been effectively wrought. 
“Let George do it” has been the sad slogan 


When weak nations were pleading for aid, 
And today the whole world is en 
By a world war that Hitler has made. 


Now, in heart, all the peace-loving nations 
Are united ‘gainst one deadly foe, 

And the United States and Great Britain, 
Under God, from whom all blessings flow, 

Are resolved to destroy the war tyrants, 
And regain all their ill-gotten pelf, 

And restore every country that Hitler 
Has subdued back to its former self. 


—Horace C. Carlisle. 





Young Democratic Clubs of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, September 4 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, September 2), 1941 


LETTER FROM THE PRESIDENT TO HOMER 
MAT ADAMS 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
REcorD the letter addressed by the Presi- 
dent on the 18th of August, 1941, to Hon. 
Homer Mat Adams, President of the 
Young Democratic Clubs of America, 
which were in session at Louisville, Ky. 

There being no objection, the letter was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

THE WHITE HOUvsE, 
Washington, August 18, 1941. 
Hon. Homer Mat ADAMS, 
President, Young Democratic 
Clubs of America, Louisville, Ky. 

My Dear Homer Mar ApAms: Democracy 
has a new significance these days, for the 
word, whether spelled with a capital or a 
small “d” has merged the meaning of both. 

In its world-wide application it means the 
defense of the great freedoms against the 
encroachments and attacks of the dark forces 
of despotism which would reenslave the globe 
by turning back the clock of progress half 
a thousand years. Domestically, democracy 
represents the effort to continue and improve 
the condition of the individual, to protect the 
gains for liberty—social and economic—that 
we have attained through the century and a 
half of the life of our Republic. Though 
the definitions differ in phrase, the objec- 
tives in the two fields are identical. 

Across both oceans, on the oceans, and 
above the oceans the struggle is one of armed 
forces with the ghastly results of destruc< 
tion and slaughter on a scale not paralleled 
in modern history. It had tobe so. Against 
naked force the only possible defense is naked 
force. The aggressor makes the rules for 
such a war; the defenders have not alterna- 
tive but matching destruction with more 
destruction, slaughter with greater slaughter. 


hope that the war would let us alone; inex- 
orable events abroad taught us that there 
could be no safety in passivity, no sanctuary 
in isolation. So we were forced to disrupt 
our industrial fabric, not only to arm our- 
selves to the teeth but to become the armory 
of the democracies, for it soon became evident 
that only by the defeat of the sinister pow- 
ers of cynical conquest, before they reached 
our shores, could we even have the slightest 
chance of staying out of actual war. 

Unfortunately here as abroad there were 
and are appeasers and compromisers who 
contend for treaties with forces that make a 
mock of treaties, for agreements with forces 
that foreswear promises and pledges at their 
convenience. Granted that there are some 
who are making the progress of our national 
defense difficult, who are sincere in their be- 
lief that in some mysterious way peace may 
come of inaction, or inadequate action, what 
they advocate is nonetheless perilous to our 
national security. Their horror of war is not 
more intense than that of those of us who 
are convinced that only by having the brigand 
nations stopped abroad is there safety for 
the Americas. 

As to what steps are required to stop the 
Nazis, I certainly am more inclined to accept 
the judgment of our Army and Navy experts 
who have devoted a lifetime to the study of 
defending America than I am to consider the 
judgment of even the most sincere exponent 
of the idea that we can occupy a war-tight 
compartment in a world flooded with war. 

I, like the rest of you, hoped that domestic 
politics would play no part in our defense 
measures. To some extent our hopes are 
realized—a multitude of the opposition party 
is serving the cause zealously and efficiently— 
but, on the other hand, the votes in Congress 
on the various steps in our preparedness, show 
that partisan politics is still rampant. True, 
there are a very few who still wear a Demo- 
cratic label who have joined the obstruction- 
ists. I think these are in the wrong party. 

I would be the last person to dispute or 
limit the right of every citizen to have his 
own opinion and to express it, and I know you 
are with me as to the preservation of that 
most important freedom. But whether an 
individual who campaigns against the prin- 
ciples and policies of a political party retains 
the right of membership in that party is a 
different question. 

Patriotism is immensely more important 
than party loyalty, but when party loyalty 
goes hand in hand with devotion to our coun- 
try, and a determination to keep that coun- 
try free and safe there is no division of alle- 
giance. I have implicit faith in the youth of 
this Nation; I have no doubts of where you 
stand. I only ask you to keep your ranks 
clear and clean of whatever subversive influ- 
ence may add to our country’s peril or make 
more difficult its protection. 

Very sincerely yours, 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 





St. Lawrence Seaway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, September 4 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, September 2), 1941 


LETTER BY CHARLES MORRIS MILLS 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


At home, for a time we cherished the vain’ | Appendix of the Recorp a letter on the 


St. Lawrence seaway written by Mr. 


Charles Morris Mills, of Jaffrey, N. H., 
which appeared in the New York Herald 
Tribune on August 17, 1941. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


{From the New York Herald Tribune of 
August 17, 1941] 

SEAWAY NOW FOR “DEFENSE”—IT IS REVIVED AS 
PART OF OMNIBUS BILL IN SPITE OF OPPO- 
SITION 

To the New York Herald Tribune: 

A review of the records of State legisla- 
tures in session in 1941 reveals that 10 States 
have passed resolutions or memorials to Con- 
gress condemning the building of the St. Law- 
rence seaway, while no State has taken a fa- 
vorable stand. A survey of Congress made a 
short while ago showed more than a hundred 
Members opposed to the project. A review of 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp for 1941 estimates 
that one-tenth of all material contained in 
the Appendix concerned the seaway and that 
@ large proportion were composed of unfa- 
vorable resolutions adopted by leading busi- 
ness, commercial, and labor groups. Who, 
then, wants the seaway? First, sectional in- 
terests who think they would be benefited 
by its construction; second, a Federal Power 
Commission headed by a radical chairman 
who believes in the public ownership of all 
utilities; and, finally, the President of the 
United States, who under the guise of na- 
tional defense is seeking to win out in a 
final victory for one of his pet projects after 
10 years of defeats. 

Last winter, as a member of the New Hamp- 
shire House of Representatives, I sponsored a 
resolution opposing the construction of the 
seaway. With a house almost evenly divided 
politically, the resolution was adopted by a 
vote of 173 to 73 and went through the sen- 
ate without a record vote. The people of 
the Granite State put themselves on record 
against this extravagant, impractical, and un- 
constitutional project. 

The main objection lay in the fact that the 
St. Lawrence seaway offers one of the most 
defenseless developments from a military 
point of view. Less than 200 miles from an 
unguarded Atlantic coast and open to enemy 
attack from the wilds of northern Canada and 
Labrador, the entire lock and dam system 
could be put out of business within a few 
minutes at the most. The Yankees of New 
Hampshire, whose boundaries lie within a few 
minutes’ flying time of the site chosen for 
deep-seaway development, refused to allow 
the possibility of enemy planes dropping a 
few bombs by mistake on towns and villages 
that lie above the general contour of the in- 
ternational boundary. 

They did not want another Suez Canal 
blocked by hulks sunk by enemy dive bomb- 
ers. They did not choose to have New Eng- 
land made into an island. They reckoned 
that while ships might be built under the 
dream-like proposal in the Great Lakes region 
and steam out to sea, at the same time enemy 
ships through the same facilities might in- 
vade the heart of America. With their usual 
sense of economy, these Yankees did not want 
to share in the new billion-dollar outlay for 
the construction of the seaway, as estimated 
by expert engineers like Col. H. L. Cooper and 
E. P. Goodrich. The Granite Staters could 
not see where any direct benefit would come 
to local farmers and businessmen. They 
were close enough to Canada to know first- 
hand that the proposed agreement is being 
accepted across the border under pressure 
rather than through free will. Finally, they 
were shocked that an agreement, ratified by a 
simple majority vote of Congress, would dis- 
place a customary constitutional interna- 
tional treaty, approved by two-thirds vote of 
the representatives of the people. 








A recent survey of conducted by 
the Propeller Club of the United States re- 
vealed that the Senate and the House of Rep- 
resentatives were no more in favor of the St. 
Lawrence seaway than the State legisiatures. 

If the St. Lawrence is deepened to 27 feet, 
it would be necessary to dredge 13 American 
and 2 Canadian harbors from 4 to 8 feet. In 
addition, water-front facilities and equipment 
would have to be changed at large costs. The 
waterway would accommodate only about 5 
percent of the passenger-cargo traffic, which 
would usually require 33 feet depth in the 
channel. Large warships, therefore, could 
not be built in the Great Lakes, contrary to 
the rosy dreams of the promoters. The water- 
way would be available only about 7 months 
of the year, as the average open season for 
the last 20 years has been from April 26 to 
December 9. The potential tonnage would 
be composed of only about 43 percent Amer- 
ican tonnage, while the cost per bushel of 
wheat would be 11 cents, with an estimated 
net loss of 7 cents per bushel. At the same 
time an improved waterway would open the 
gates to the importation of foreign agricul- 
tural products to the midwestern market. 

For 8 years the President of the United 
States has carried on an unremitting cam- 
paign for the Federal control of all the 
waterways of the Nation. With the aid of 
the Supreme Court, the victory was won 
through recent decisions, but the memory 
of the defeat of the flood-control compacts 
in 1938 has not been forgotten by New Eng- 
land. The result of the campaign was to 
hamstring public utilities from making capi- 
tal investments for expansion. The Nation 
today is paying dearly for this guerrilla war- 
fare in favor of the public-ownership school 
of the New Deal. In January 1938 Wendell 
Willkie submitted a comprehensive plan of 
expansion to the President, which was pigeon- 
holed. Now the President wants to cap the 
climax with the St. Lawrence waterway under 
the sheep’s clothing of national defense. 

CHarRLEs Moeris MILLs. 

JAFFREY, N. H., August 10, 1941. 





America and the Union Label 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JAMES J. DAVIS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, September 4 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, September 2), 1941 


RADIO ADDRESS BY I. M. ORNBURN 





Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an address entitled “Amer- 
ica and the Union Label,” delivered over 
the network of the Mutual Broadcasting 
System on Labor Day, September 1, by 
I, M. Ornburn, secretary-treasurer of the 
union label trades department of the 
American Federation of Labor. Mr. 
Ornburn is one of America’s outstanding 
labor leaders. He was formerly a mem- 
ber of the United States Tariff Commis- 
sion. At that time and now he stands 
for the protection of American industry 
as well as American workers. At the 
present time he is endeavoring to help 
spread defense contracts so that the lit- 
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tle fellow in industry will have a chance 
to continue in business. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


Each year the American labor movement 
adds a new page to the history of its achieve- 
ments. In the rich experience of the past 60 
years, the American Federation of Labor not 
only has recorded what it has accomplished 
for American workers but it has noted all pit- 
falls so” that they can be avoided in future 
years. Through this careful consideration of 
labor’s problems and the spirited action of 
officials and members, organized labor has 
been able to obtain definite results for all 
workers. 

Time does not permit a complete review of 
the outstanding accomplishments of the 
American Federation of Labor. Among the 
more important achievements are higher 
wages, shorter hours, and better working con- 
ditions. In addition to these definite gains, 
labor has made great strides in political and 
educational fields. Labor has also placed on 
the statute books of both State and Nation, 
laws to protect toilers in all industries. 
Organized labor has been in the front ranks 
of every movement for old-age pensions, un- 
employment insurance, and workmen’s com- 
pensation. These progressive steps have been 
made in peacetime. Organized labor has also 
had an enviable record in wartime, not only 
in protecting the rights of labor but also by 
making steady gains in membership with its 
accompanying patriotic influence and organ- 
ized support of our defense program. 

Today I wish that it were possible for me 
to visit the home of each organized worker in 
America. After gathering together all the 
members of his family and their friends, I 
should like to impress as powerfully as I am 
able, upon each and every one of this little 
group, that his future welfare is dependent 
upon buying union-label goods and using 
union services. All the benefits that have 
been obtained through 60 years of fighting 
and sacrifice will /be lost if every member of 
each family unit does not buy collectively 
the things that are union. If I could talk 
to each labor unionist and his wife, I would 
ask this question: “How do you expect to 
maintain union-made wages if you do not buy 
union-made goods?” Then I would add: “It 
is ridiculous for a union man to bring union- 
earned money home and then have his wife 
spend it for unfair products.” You cannot 
buy sweatshop products, made by men and 
women workers who receive slave wages, and 
at the same time continue to draw union 
wages. It does not add up right. Union- 
earned doilars form the principal support for 
union conditions. Failure to buy union- 
label goods will mean loss of jobs by union 
labor. and it will also mean the loss of Amer- 
ican union-labor standards. 


This is not the idle boast of some cheap 
politician who, through his promises and 
platitudes, wishes to gain your support. I 
am not running for office. I have been a 
worker at a bench, and I grew up in the 
American labor movement beside the illus- 
trious Samuel Gompers. I am urging your 
patronage of union firms because it will help 
you. I desire to see definite performances 
rather than hear the fantastical promises of 
phonies and demagogs. I know from expe- 
rience that members of labor unions and 
their friends can accomplish miraculous re- 
sults. This great army of labor-union-con- 
scious consumers can place any union-label 
product at the top of sales in its category. 
Likewise, it can cause any unfair product to 
be a flop on the market. 

Each member of the family should learn 
the trade-marks and brand names of all 
union products. He should make up a list 
of business firms that employ union services. 
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This is the best way to make progress in the 
organized-labor movement. 

Labor Day is a good day for each individual 
unionist to ask himself a few questions: 

First. Have I, by my lack of interest, my 
inaction, my neglect, retarded the labor 
movement of which I am a part? 

Second. Have I failed to pay my dues 
promptly and have I neglected to attend all 
meetings of my union? 

Third. Have I consistently patronized only 
union services, and have I demanded only 
goods which bear the union label? 

When each of us fully realizes that the 
standards of all the toilers can be raised by 
individual action, the personal importance of 
each member aS a vital part of the entire 
labor movement can be realized. When we 
take this view we may look into the future 
and see the tremendous possibilities which 
lie ahead, provided we join wholeheartedly 
with our fellow unionists in concerted action. 

During the coming year let each one of us 
devote more thought, more energy, and more 
spirit toward the goal of making the organ- 
ized labor movement a more militant and 
powerful American institution. If we do, 
each Labor Day will be a milestone of progress 
of the American Federation of Labor 

Our Nation is now facing most revolution- 
ary changes in our economic system. They 
are caused by the conversion of our skilled 
workers, machinery, and industrial plants 
from a peacetime footing to production for 
war and defense purposes. Total prepsared- 
ness requires the Nation to draw on all its 
manpower and materials. The “V” that 
stands for victory will be determined in the 
workshop, but it must be supplemented by 
the three “M’s”—men, money, and material. 
These resources of demccratic nations must 
be used in this gigantic struggle. 

If labor unions had not existed in the past, 
many of the skilled workers who are now 
actually doing the work of building our ships, 
our airplanes, our tanks, cur guns, cur coastal 
defenses, and all other material necessary to 
place the Nation in a position to meet any 
attack from its foes would not be available to 
tackle this gigantic task of preparedness. It 
was through the protection of their labor 
unions that these skilled workers were able 
to secure their jobs and thereby obtain the 
necessary experience and education so impor- 
tant where efficient craftsmen are required. 
So it is upon union workers that the prin- 
cipal task of building up the defenses of our 
Republic mainly rests. 

\Zhen the United States tovernment finds 
that it is short of men or materials it will 
draw on peacetime industries and supplies 
for defense purposes. These demands are 
known as priorities, which create a very grave 
situation for all workers. Defense produc- 
tion will displace the production cn which 
workers are norraally employed. 

The American Federation of Labor, through 
its committee on national defense, of which 
I am a member, is planning in advance to 
safeguard the jobs and other rights of workers 
in this serious emergency. Just as soon as 4 
certain industry is closed down or its produc- 
tion decreased on account of priorities, the 
local A. F. of L. defense committees should 
instruct the workers to get in touch with the 
local employment agency and report all facts 
to the A. F. of L. national defense com- 
mittee. We must direct workers to defense 
jobs as soon as possible after normal indus- 
tries are curtailed or closed down. The 
American Federation of Labor urges local de- 
fense committees to offer their services in 
finding substitutes for materials restricted 
by priorities. It offers union cooperation to 
union manufacturers in obtaining defense 
contracts and subcontracts. 

A great responsibility now rests upon or- 
ganized labor to guard employment, working 
conditions, seniority, and other rights of 
workers for the duration of this emergency. 
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Just as the present world conflict will be 
won in the workshop, so will victory come 
to the union forces in American industry. It 
is necessary to keep pounding away with every 
union-earned dollar and every union-earned 
penny until the great union-labor army 
drives into oblivion autocratic industrialists 
who would readily fasten the chains of in- 
dustrial dictatorship upon American workers. 

In the same degree that we require weap- 
ons of defense to protect the sacred principles 
of democracy in government, so do labor 
unions find it necessary to have available 
weapons to secure their rights and maintain 
the benefits gained by labor unions over a 
long period of years. Union-earned money 
when directed in union channels is the best 
weapon for the defense cf American labor 
standards. Members of labor unions, their 
families and friends, form this union-label- 
conscious battalion. Like bombs in an air 
raid, union labels, shop cards, and service 
buttons are the greatest weapons to drive out 
unfair bosses and open-shoppers from the 
consumer market. Through the use of the 
union label, workers do not find it necessary 
to strike or to even throw out a picket line 
in front of an unfair industry. The union 
label, shop card, and service button are 
weapons that can be used in a silent and 
peaceable manner. They are continuous boy- 
cotts against sweatshoppers, chiselers, and 
unfair employess. The union label is the best 
guaranty that products are made in America. 
It is the only assurance that goods are made 
under humane and sanitary conditions. The 
union label is the highest insurance of 
quality. 

Union labels, shop cards, and service but- 
tons stand for industrial democracy and 
economic security. They are emblems on the 
banner of the allied forces which are com- 
bating industrial dictators in America. These 
trade-marks of American Federation cf Labor 
unions are the very antithesis of the emblems 
of totalitarianism. This great army of union- 
label-conscious consumers is pitted against 
the Axis forces composed of sweatshop em- 
ployers and low-wage chiselers. These official 
insignia which are displayed on union-label 
goods and designate union services are Sym- 
bols of a mobilized consumer army which, 
with union-earned money, patronize only 
those firms that display the union label, shop 
card, and service button. 

Union-label activities are increasing in 
every community. There has been a great 
growth in union-label committees of local 
unions, central labor unions, State federa- 
tions, and national and international unions 
affiliated with the American Federation of 
Labor. These union-label committees, in 
conjunction with the State federations, cen- 
tral labor unions, label leagues, and women’s 
auxiliaries, have persuaded mayors of cities 
or Governors of States to set aside 6-day 
periods to be. known as union-label weeks. 
They have also held extensive union-label 
exhibits. In other cities union-label parades, 
concerts, dances, and banquets have been ar- 
ranged by the live-wire union-label advocates 
in the community. Any of these methods of 
promoting the union labels, shop cards, and 
service buttons is commendable. 

In closing, i can think of no more appro- 
priate words than those of the Great Eman- 
cipator, Abraham Lincoln, who, in 1854, had 
this to say about labor and America: “All that 
serves labor serves the Nation. All that 
harms labor is treason to America. No line 
can be drawn between these two. If any 
man tells you he loves America, yet hates 
labor, he is a liar. If any man tells you he 
trusts America, yet fears labor, he is a fool. 
There is no America without iabor, and to 
fieece the one is to rob the other.” 

Lincoln’s advice was sound then and it is 
just as sound on this Labor Day in 1941. 


The Road to Peace 
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Thursday, September 4 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, September 2), 1941 


ARTICLE BY WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE 


Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
RecorD a very able and well-considered 
article written by William Allen White 
and published in the Emporia (Kans.) 
Gazette of August 21, 1941, entitled “The 
Road to Peace.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Emporia (Kans.) Gazette of 
August 21, 1941] 


THE ROAD TO PEACE 


That was a historic conference, probably 
one of the momentous gatherings of the 
thousand years since the Magna Carta, be- 
tween the Government of Great Britain and 
the head of the administration of the United 
States. It is curious how events in the last 
thousand years have gradually pointed to the 
evolution of freedom in western Europe, in 
the South American countries, and in the 
English-speaking world. Consider the Magna 
Carta, the Cromwellian rebellion, the Dec- 
laration of Independence, the fall of the Bas- 
tille in Paris, Napoleon’s Waterloo, the re- 
volts of South America under Simon Bolivar, 
the Gettysburg speech, the League of Nations 
and the conference of the powers on the sea 
yesterday. 

Common men are vastly freer than the 
barons were who challenged King John. It 
has not been a straight line, this march of 
freedom. It has zigged and zagged and 
curved. It has bent up and away from and 
back to freedom, but always the line of 
liberty has moved on. 

The twentieth century is drawing to an end. 
The new century is about to open the third 
thousand years since Golgotha. Man in this 
epoch has climbed a long upward way. But 
in every struggle in this era man has been 
trying to free himself from toil and the fear 
of war. But he has gained much. He has 
stored up knowledge with invention of print- 
ing. He has harnessed steam, begun the use 
of electricity, invented the percussion engine. 
With each of these expressions of widening 
knowledge, man has broadened his liberiy. 

The allies of liberty are fighting this great 
war, this war of machines to free men from 
machines by breaking down high barriers 
which slow down machines and threaten men 
with idleness and starvation. To break down 
tariff walls will mark the next step in human 
evolution. 

Today the conference in the Atlantic is 
in the stage of “what we shall do if we can 
do it when we are able to do it.” It is writ- 
ten in the potential of the future. History 
is engraved finally only in the past indicative. 
But this great conference of the English- 
speaking powers promises freedom to lovers 
of freedom everywhere. It heralds the guar- 
anty of nations to live as they will, under 
their own form of government and giving 
all—victors and vanquished alike—access to 
the world’s raw materials. 


you lived in this day and how you heard the 
news. 

Gradually, the foreign policy of the United 
States has developed. As the war went from 
phase to phase, it has become evident that 
the President is leading his country along 
the road to peace—the road to sure peace 
that follows international justice. A good 
neighbor cannot live safely and justly, even 
armed to the teeth, in a mean neighborhood. 
A decent nation cannot thrive even behind 
ships and guns and planes in a world of 
aggressors. Only as human relations are 
fair and equitable can decent men prosper 
happily. Only as international relations are 
founded upon international justice can 
democracy survive anywhere in the world. 
Justice itself is set up only after discussion 
and compromise—never by arbitrary force 
under proclamation or by ukase. 

Step by step, for 4 years, beginning with 
his demand that the aggressors be quaran- 
tined, back in 1937, President Roosevelt has 
hewn his pathway to that conference in the 
Atlantic. In the light of that conference, his 
policies are clearly revealed. Look at the 
pathway: The repeal of the Embargo Act, 
the shipment of arms to Britain after Dun- 
kerque, the swap of destroyers for island bases 
to protect our continent and to enforce the 
Monroe Doctrine, the lease-lend bill, the de- 
fense program, the occupation of Newfound- 
land, the establishment of naval bases in 
Iceland—all these, taken a step at a time, 
mark the straight course to permanent peace. 

The President’s peace aims were announced 
Thursday from the conference in the Atlantic. 
Any deviation in the past 2 years of war from 
the course he has kept, would have led us 
quickly into war. For any other policy than 
his would have let Great Britain go down in 
defeat. It would have left us facing the total- 
itarian tyrants alone. 

President Roosevelt has remained silent 
with simple courage while he has walked his 
steadfast way to peace. His enemies, the iso- 
lationists, have abused him by clamoring with 
incessant indecency he was leading America 
to war. He has let events speak for them- 
selves. Now his deeds, ringing down the cor- 
ridor of the years, are clarion notes. Now 
the country knows that the President has 
been walking the only way to peace which 
America can follow. Ours is the way of peace 
through justice, offering liberty as the basis 
of peace, holding up freedom to all rulers 
and to all people as the way of life in a mod- 
ern world. 

These lines are written by one who has op- 
posed President Roosevelt in three campaigns 
and felt his election for a third term would 
be a public calamity. Yet today we ask all 
American citizens to look back over the course 
he has charted in the last 4 years. Aren't you 
proud of your President? Why should par- 
tisanship cloud the glory of this day? 

The tyrants were afraid to let their peo- 
ple read the eight peace points which Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and Prime Minister Churchill 
offered to the world as the war aims of the 
democracies. If the tyrants were sure of 
their ground, they would be sure of their peo- 
ple. The tyrants would be sure that their 
people would reject these aims, or, if not 
reject them, doubt the sincerity of those who 
offered the new peace. 

But fear is the tyrants’ poison. He drinks 
it to his death. Some way, despite the censor- 
ship, despite all the barriers erected around 
continental Europe, the peoples there will 
learn the truth, and the truth will make them 
free. When any man, any nation, any tyrant 
fears the truth, he is doomed. 








The clinching proof that the tyrants are 
seared is found today in the boasting, taunt- 
ing, arrogant reply of the Hitlerite to democ- 
racy’s peace aims. Getting tough is a sign of 
rough going. —W. A. W. 





Retrenching Nonessential Spending 
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HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 





Thursday, September 4 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, September 2), 1941 


ARTICLE BY FRANK R. KENT 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a column writ- 
ten by a very able author, Mr. Frank R. 
Kent, in the Baltimore Sun, September 3, 
on the necessity of retrenching nonessen- 
tial spending. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Baltimore Sun of September 8, 
1941] 


THE GREAT GAME OF POLITICS—-LAST CHANCE TO 
RETRENCH 


(By Frank R. Kent) 


WASHINGTON, September 2.—There is con- 
siderable cynical comment accompanying the 
appearance in the Senate of a new bill by 
which an additional $4,000,000,000 will be ex- 
tracted in taxes of one kind or another. For 
example, it is being said in some quarters 
that when, in 1942, the taxes provided in this 
bill are collected, most of the zest for—and 
most of the indifference to—this war will 
evaporate in America. And when, in 1943, it 
is added, we come to pay the even more pain- 
ful taxes to be imposed by the inevitable 
second bill of next year, all interest in the 
war will disappear and our participation be- 
come vastly unpopular. 

In brief, this is a prediction that, if it de- 
pends upon us, the war will not last long 
after the second income tax begins fully to 
operate, thus pinching many millions of citi- 
zens who never were pinched before. This is 
an exceedingly low view to take of the Ameri- 
can people. It is equivalent to saying that 
they lack stamina and are devoid of char- 
acter; that they are a rancid lot whose prin- 
ciples and protestations wither and fade when 
real sacrifice is involved. These thoughts 
emanate from the isolationist type of Wash- 
ington politician. They are a libel upon the 
Nation and there is slight basis for the sug- 
gestion. 

Nevertheless, it may as well be conceded 
that a vast number of men and women here- 
tofore lightly touched—if directly touched 
at all—by taxes are going to be affected by 
these two bills far more seriously than they 
have any idea now. Full appreciation will 
not come until the collection of the new 
taxes actually has begun. But when that 
time arrives the shock will be severe and the 
pain much more acute, as well as more 
widely distributed, than ever before. And it 
will not be the wealthy who will be most 
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painfully squeezed, nor from whom the loud- 
est squeals will come. 

They will be squeezed all right, and prop- 
erly so. But they have become somewhat 
inured to that, know better what is coming 
and how to prepare. This time many mil- 
lions who never before paid any form of di- 
rect tax will be brought in under the new 
bills, and at the same time the indirect 
taxes, which hit everybody, will be heavily 
increased. For these new millicns, tax-con- 
scious for the first time, the experience, cou- 
pled with the high cost of living, is going to 
be extremely unpleasant. There is no doubt 
of that. 

Of course, it is wicked to suggest that by 
reason of the tough times ahead, our national 
fortitude will vanish and the people gen- 
erally lose taste for the basic foreign policy 
to which the Nation is committed—to wit, 
that there shall be no peace negotiations 
until and unless Hitler is finally and com- 
pletely crushed. If that is the kind of coun- 
try this is, then civilization is indeed in a bad 
way. One can thoroughly disbelieve in the 
idea and yet appreciate that when a tax 
burden such as that in prospect is laid upon 
this peace-loving people it is not going to be 
easy to bear. 

In such a situation, wisdom and high- 
mindedness upon the part of our selected 
rulers is the vital essential. If they fail in 
these qualities, if they are partisan, political, 
incompetent, and insincere, then the sort of 
cynical prophecy above-mentioned cannot be 
dismissed with the contempt it deserves. 
Those who run the Government in a crisis 
such as this cannot, without danger, neglect 
at least the effort to afford the obvious pro- 
tections to which the people, called upon for 
sacrifices, are entitled. To fail in that is to 
invite disaster. 

For this reason attention is once again 
drawn to the pregnant question of retrench- 
ment, which, though it has seemed dead 
almost beyond hope of resurrection, suddenly 
has been revived by that indomitable cham- 
pion of common sense, Senator Byrp, of 
Virginia. Almost/single-handed he succeeded 
in having the Senate Finance Committee 
incorporate in the pending bill an amend- 
ment and a resolution which, if adopted, 
may prove not only the longest step we have 
taken in 8 years toward a restoration of 
financial sanity but a more effective defense 
move than has yet been made. The Byrd 
proposals not only require the Budget Direc- 
tor to point out to Congress how $2,000,- 
000,000 can be cut from nondefense costs but 
name a committee of 14, on which for the 
first time the spending and taxing commit- 
tees of House and Senate are brought into 
cooperation with the Treasury officials in an 
economy effort. 

The importance of Congress adopting the 
Byrd amendment and resolution is hard to 
exaggerate; in all probability they present 
the last real chance the country will have 
of recovering its financial equilibrium. The 
effect of adoption would be salutary in a 
good many ways. For one thing, it would be 
the best means of insuring against such a 
popular reaction to the coming tax burdens 
as is above suggested. There need be no fear 
of such reaction, no matter how painfully 
pinched millions may be by these forthcom- 
ing bills, unless the conviction is driven home 
that their sacrifices are needlessly great and 
that they are being victimized by the incom- 
petency and insincerity of their leaders. Cer- 
tainly it is an outrageous, indefensible, and 
dangerous thing to lay upon the citizens the 
burden of these two enormous tax bills with- 
out at least one genuine all-out effort to 
retrench. Again let it be said that these 
Byrd proposals look like the last chance to 
avert a national calamity as great as war 
itself. 
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Artemus L. Gates 
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HON. WILLIAM S. JACOBSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Thursday, September 4, 1941 


ARTICLE FROM THE WORLD'S WORK 


Mr. JACOBSEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REecorp, 
I include an article from the World’s 
Work of January 1932: 

The appointment of Artemus L. Gates 
to the office of Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy for Aeronautics by President Roose- 
velt adds another to the roster of illus- 
trious names of native Iowans who have 
contributed so much to the Navy. The 
new Assistant Secretary was born in 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, and grew to man- 
hood in my home town of Clinton, Iowa. 
That a better insight may be had of the 
character of this remarkable young exec- 
utive, I cannot do better than to quote 
an article from the World’s Work for 
January of 1932: 


On a crisp November afternoon 15 years 
ago the Yale and Harvard football teams were 
fighting it out in the bowl at New Haven. 
It was in the heyday of the late Percy Haugh- 
ton, who had put the Indian sign on the Elis 
for 7 long years. 

Suddenly a Harvard man fumbled, and “Di” 
Gates, the Yale tackle, picked up the ball 
and beat it for the goal line. He was brought 
down just short of a touchdown, but in a 
moment Yale had pushed it over and won her 
first Harvard victory since 1909. After the 
game Gates was chosen captain for the next 
season. 

His team never took the field, however, for 
long before the following fall we were at war 
and Artemus L. Gates was flying with the 
famous Yale unit founded by F. Trubee 
Davison. 

Sent abroad as a lieutenant commander, 
he was put in charge of the naval air station 
at Dunkerque, a post closer to the enemy than 
any other on the North Sea. For his feat in 
pulling a British bomber’s crew out of the sea 
under withering German fire he was deco- 
rated by the French and British. The deed 
also won from Admiral Sims a recommenda- 
tion for the Congressional Medal of Honor— 
one of three recomriendations made by Sims 
for his force of 80,000. A little later Gates was 
brought down and taken prisoner, only an 
instant after he had flung a cigarette into his 
plane’s gas tank to keep it out of the enemy 
hands. 

Trying time and again to escape, he finally 
succeeded in getting within exactly three 
paces of the Swiss border when he was caught 
once more “just short of a touchdown.” 

But this time the armistice delivered the 
final punch, and he came home to enter the 
banking field and marry Alice Davison (Tru- 
bee’s sister), who had done her own bit by 
organizing a woman’s wireless unit in 1916. 

Before he was 34 Gates was president of 
the New York Trust Co., one of the most im- 
portant of New York’s all-important banks. 
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Thursday, September 4, 1941 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, who 
best serves America is a question that 
the American people must soon answer 
intelligently and finally. 

Up to this time the question of na- 
tional defense and aid to Great Britain, 
including the sending of an A. E. F., have 
been so interwoven that many people 
have failed to think clearly, judge ac- 
curately. 

On the question of national defense 
there is no lack of unity. As practically 
everyone knows, on the question of an- 
other A. E, F., the vast majority of our 
People are against it. 

Mr. Roosevelt and his spokesmen, war- 
mongers and profiteers, those who would 
harvest “fool’s gold,” even though it 
means national bankruptcy and the 
plowing under of millions of American 
lives, have seen fit to characterize those 
who think of America first—and I am 
one of them—as traitors or as lacking in 
patriotism. 

The shoe is on the other foot. Mr. 
Roosevelt, in the judgment of many 
of us, is the one who is betraying the 
interests of the American people. The 
turn is called so accurately, so concisely, 
in an editorial in the Chicago Tribune 
of September 3 that I quote it. It is as 
follows: 


OF BENEDICT ARNOLD AND ENEMIES 


Mr. Roosevelt, in his Labor Day address, 
remarked that he did not intend to become 
a “modern Benedict Arnold.” So far as we 
are aware, this is the first time that an 
American President has felt called upon to 
disclaim this purpose. Perhaps Mr. Roose- 
velt is a bit sensitive about his revolutionary 
ancestor, or, to put it more accurately, his 
ancestor, James Roosevelt, who lived in New 
York at the time of the American Revolution 
and Arnold, and took the oath of allegiance 
to George III rather than place his extensive 
properties in jeopardy. In comparison, Bene- 
dict Arnold’s record, while certainly a black 
one, has some redeeming aspects. True, 
Arnold sold out in the end, but before that 
he fought with conspicuous gallantry and 
success on behalf of his country. So far as 
known, none of the Franklin Roosevelt line 
has ever borne arms for his country. 

The reference to Benedict Arnold came in a 
passage of the speech in which Mr. Roosevelt 
said some Nazi sympathizers and appeasers 
are asking him “to negotiate with Hitler, to 
pray for crumbs from his victorious table.” 
These phrases were, no doubt, intended to 
smear the America First Committee, but the 
charge is groundless. The opponents of in- 
tervention can imagine no reason for peace 
negotiations between Mr. Roosevelt and Herr 
Hitler. Congress has not declared war and 
neither have the Nazis. There is nothing to 
negotiate about. 

Mr. Roosevelt assumes the contrary. He 
repeatedly referred to the “enemies.” The 
phrase occurs a half dozen times in the course 
of the speech. “These enemies all know that 
We possess a strong Navy * * *.” “These 
enemies know that our Army is increasing 


daily * * *.” These enemies know agreat 
many things, said Mr. Roosevelt with rhetori- 
cal repetition. It is to be hoped that the 
American people also know a few things, in- 
cluding the salient fact that this country has 
no enemies in the sense in which he used 
the word unless we are at war, and cnly 
Congress can declare war. Mr, Roosevelt is 
once again attempting to break down the 
constitutional structure of the country by 
usurping the power of Congress to start wars. 

The man who is determined not to become 
a Benedict Arnold—he has said as much— 
has come to this use of the word “enemy” by 
a gradual process. Four years ago, at the ded- 
icatory speech in Chicago, he discovered ag- 
gressors who were to be quarantined. Next 
we were to take action against these ag- 
gressors. It was to be nonbelligerent, but it 
was to be more effective than mere words. 
Then we were to aid the Allies, short of war. 
Step by step Mr. Roosevelt has pushed for 
war. It is only a few weeks since he and Mr. 
Churchill, who is at war and has enemies, 
agreed on a statement of war aims. And now 
Mr. Roosevelt, talks of this country's enemies, 
to accustom the people to the idea that they 
have no choice but to send their sons to the 
slaughter in Europe. 

In view of this record of deviousness it is 
gratifying to learn from the highest authority 
that Mr. Roosevelt does not mean to become, 
like Benedict Arnold, a betrayer of the con- 


fidence reposed in him 





War or Peace 
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HON. HAMILTON FISH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Thursday, September 4, 1941 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. HAMILTON 
FISH 





Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following radio 
speech delivered by me over the National 
Broadcasting Co.’s network, Monday 
evening, August 25, 1941: 


The most important issue ever to confront 
the American people since the birth of the 
Republic is whether to become involved in 
foreign wars or to stay out unless attacked. 
This vital issue far transcends all party lines; 
it is greater than the Republican or Demo- 
cratic Party or both combined. It is a great 
American issue affecting the security, safety, 
and destiny of America and its people and can 
only be decided by one yardstick, and that is 
what is best for America and its destiny and 
not what is best for Europe, Africa, and Asia. 

Every American has a right to his or her 
views on this question of war or peace and 
to express them openly and freely. The 10 
or 15 percent who are for participation in the 
war represented by the Fight for Freedom 
Committee have an absolute right to urge 
an immediate declaration of war without be- 
ing called names or being denounced as-plac- 
ing the interests of the British Empire before 
that of America. By the same token, the 85 
percent of the American people who want to 
stay out of war unless attacked and believe 
it to the best interest of our country to stay 
out have the same right to say so without 
having their motives attacked or impugned. 
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I am grateful to the National Broadcasting 
Co. for an opportunity to give the radio audi- 
ence my reasons why I believe America must 
stay out of European or Asiatic wars unless 
attacked. I am convinced that our entry 
would mean bankruptcy, ruin, disaster, loss 
of our liberties, the creation of a dictatorship, 
loss of millions of lives, and at the end 
communism abroad and chaos, poverty, revo- 
lution, or national socialism at home. 

I repeat that I am grateful to the National 
Broadcasting Co. for this time, as it is about 
the only way to reach the American people 
since the interventionist and pro-war press 
of the East and South will not carry a line if 
they can help it, giving the views of 85 per- 
cent of our people who want to stay out of 
war. 

I am quite sure that such interventionist 
and war-propaganda newspapers as the New 
York Times and Herald Tribune will studi- 
ously ignore publishing any of my remarks. 
The American people have long since seen 
through the conspiracy of the eastern press, 
columnists and pro-war commentators, and 
the moving-picture industry to drive 85 per- 
cent of our people into the war against their 
will, This inspired and reckless propaganda 
is beginning to leave the American public 
cold, even in the summertime. 

The present war in Europe, Soviet Russia, 
and China is entirely different from the last 
war in which I served for 16 months over- 
seas in a combat infantry regiment. In that 
war we had 21 Allies and 4 powerful Navies— 
the English, Freuch, Italian, and te 
to help us control the seas and 
Army of 2,000,000 to France. At that time the 
German Army was war-weary and exhausted 
from 3 years of fighting, with heavy casual- 
ties. Today we would only have the British, 
Communists, and Chinese and no one knows 
how long the last two will be able to continue 
to fight. 

I agree with Senator Perper that if we 
entered the war, it might last 5, 10, or maybe 
20 years and cost $100,000,000,000 a year. 
Such a war would mean a and im- 
poverished America within 1 year to say noth- 
ing of 20 years. Senator Pepper said nothing 
about the loss of American lives. If we go to 
war by a vote of Congress, I believe the Ameri- 
can people will support a total war waged 
in China, Africa, Soviet Russia, and Europe. 
Such a war would take an army of ten or 
twelve million soldiers if we were eventually 
to be victorious and probably 3,000,000 of 
whom would be killed on foreign battlefields, 
and another 3,000,000 come back disabled, 
maimed, and blinded. No American house- 
hold or family would escape blood, death, and 
tears. I do not believe that many American 
mothers want their sons to die in darkest 
Africa, in the vastness of China or fighting in 
Soviet Russia to make Europe safe for com- 
munism. 

On the other hand, every American mother 
would willingly give the life of her boy in 
defense of the United States and the American 
Continent. 

Every American is in favor of making Amer- 
ica invincible on land, sea, and air so that 
Wwe can meet and defeat any attack by any 
group of aggressor nations upon us or on 
South America. 

Our Navy, the largest and finest in the 
world, and seven times greater than the Ger- 
man Navy, guarantees that there could be no 
successful attack made on us for at least 5 
years. By that time our two-ocean Navy will 
be completed, and within a year our Army will 
be fully equipped with artillery, tanks, air- 
planes, and antitanks and antiaircraft guns 
sufficient to repel any possible invasion of 
this continent. 

A modern war is down our alley, in an 
industrial sense. If the Germans can build 
modern guns, tanks, and airplanes, we can 
build them bigger and better and more of 
them. I have no patience with those Amer- 
icans who tremble every time Hitler sneezes 
or get jittery every time he opens his mouth. 
I am convinced that the American youth of 





today, given modern equipment and train- 
ing, is just as brave and efficient as any 
German soldier and would be a darn sight 
better in defense of the United States. 

America is the one country that Hitler is 
afraid of, as he knows our potential mili- 
tary, naval, and industrial power. Unless he 
is completely crazy, he will never attack us 
or attempt to invade South America because 
he cannot win. It just does not make sense 
to compare Denmark, Belgium, Poland, and 
France with the.United States, across 3,000 
miles of ocean and possessing the largest 
and strongest Navy in the world, an Army 
of 1,500,000 which is being rapidly trained, 
an air force of 152,000, and a marine corps 
of 55,000. 

We are living in the midst of an inspired 
and gigantic campaign of hysteria and fear 
that seeks to break down the will of 85 per- 
cent of American people against involvement 
in foreign war by depicting us as being de- 
fenseless like Norway and Holland, and that 
in self-defense we should go to war now or 
become a victim of Hitler later on. 

We are told that we might be attacked 
from Dakar in darkest Africa surrounded by 
jungles and deserts, and that Hitler will 
either fly himself or his panzer divisions to 
Brazil in order to invade us. In other words, 
he will attack us by going backward. Dakar 
is twice as far as Germany from the United 
States, and Brazil is again twice as far from 
Germany. Why, the panzer divisions would 
get lost in the impenetrable jungles of Brazil 
or be swallowed up by crocodiles on the 
Amazon. Why, even Theodore Roosevelt, 
that mighty hunter, got lost on a tributary of 
the Amazon. Let us stop this cowardly and 
craven talk and fear of Hitler invading the 
American Continent. What in the name of 
heaven would our Navy, our Army, and air 
force be doing when Hitler discovered 
America? 

Let us have an end to this conspiracy and 
propaganda of hysteria, fear, and emotion- 
alism that seeks to drag the American people 
into wars all over the world against their ex- 
pressed and overwhelming will. 

My ancestors came over here from England 
more than 800 years ago to get away from 
the religious, civil, and eterna] wars of Eu- 
rope; and so did the ancestors of every other 
American. Now it is proposed by the Fight 
for Freedom Committee, Field Marshal Hop- 
kins and those other war makers, Secre- 
taries Ickes, Wickard, and Senator Pepper, 
all of whom are invincible in peace but in- 
visible in war, to send your sons back into 
the eternal wars of Europe and Asia. I have 
much more respect for Secretaries Stimson 
and Knox, our two leading interventionists 
and war makers, because they served in the 
armed forces of the United States in the 
last war. 

I have no quarrel with any American who 
served his country in the World War who 
now advocates our entrance into this war; 
but I have nothing but contempt for those 
who failed to serve or those of this genera- 
tion who have evaded the draft or have not 
volunteered and want to send other American 
boys to do the fighting for them. 

In the past week I have made a study of 
the oil situation in the East and have had 
the benefit of the advice of some of the best- 
informed oil men in America, including the 
representatives of the American Petroleum 
Institute, regarded as the highest authority. 
I have not the time to discuss the details 
over the radio, but I have reached the defi- 
‘nite conclusion that the shortage of oil in 

‘the East is phony and is being used as part 
of the program to create further war hys- 
teria. I accuse the administration of deceiv- 
ing the American public by the use of mis- 
leading and fantastic statements. The Amer- 
ican Petroleum Institute’s public figures state 
that there were more gasoline stocks on hand 
in the East on August 9 than there were at 
a comparable date for the previous 2 years, 
It further states that the gasoline on hand 
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could last about 1 month. This is quite dif- 
ferent from the 10 days recently reported by 
the administration. If there is to be a short- 
age in the future, why does not the admin- 
istration insist that the oil companies use 
the 15,000 idle tank cars which could supply 
10,000,000 gallons of gasoline a day for east- 
ern consumption? 

I voted against the extension of the draft 
for 18 months because I know that a soldier 
can be trained in less than a year. It would 
be a reflection upon the Army of the United 
States if that were not a fact. In Canada 
the draft is for 4 months, and only for home 
defense, although she has been in war for 
2 years. Evidently Canada believes 4 months 
is sufficient to train a soldier, and so does 
Switzerland. The 18 months’ extension of 
the draft was contrary to the very purpose 
of the law, which was to establish a reserve 
each year, and it also broke an implied 
promise to the selectees. 

I recently returned from 4 weeks’ military 
training as a Reserve colonel at Fort Bragg, 
N. C., a fine training center. I am convinced 
that the 18-month extension would have 
undermined and seriously impaired the morale 
of the selectees, and I commend the War De- 
partment for announcing that the selectees 
would only be kept from 2 to 6 months 
longer—not a year and a half. Those who 
voted for the extension must feel as if they 
have been double-crossed by the War Depart- 
ment. All the power, patronage, and po- 
litical influence of the administration could 
muster only 1 majority. It is interesting to 
note that of the 120 Democrats from the 
South and Southwest, where the 2-party sys- 
tem does not exist, all but 3 voted for the 
bill. 

The Republican Members of the House of 
Representatives recently adopted a resolution 
by practically a unanimous vote that “the 
Republican Party is firmly opposed to involv- 
ing this Nation in foreign wars. We con- 
demn all Executive acts and proceedings 
which might lead to war without authority 
of the Congress of the United States. Our 
national defense must be so strong that no 
unfriendly power shall ever set foot on Amer- 
ican soil. The lend-lease policy was pre- 
sented to the American people as a measure 
short of war. We insist that it be adminis- 
tered as a short-of-war measure.” That is 
our emphatic declaration on foreign policy, 
and we will fulfill that pledge. 

President Roosevelt in a letter to the 
Young Democratic Clubs of America, had 
advised and urged all isolationists to leave 
the Democratic Party. Thomas Jefferson, 
the founder of the party, would turn in his 
grave. Jefferson was the leading isolation- 
ist in American history. He repeatedly 
urged that we keep out of “the eternal wars 
of Europe.” It can no longer be disputed 
that Thomas Jefferson founded the Demo- 
cratic Party and Franklin D. Roosevelt dumb- 
founded it. Now President Roosevelt wants 
to purge and read out of t~s Democratic 
Party such able and courageous Senators 
as WHEELER, of Montana, CLarK of Missouri, 
CuarK of Idaho, WausH, of Massachusetts, 
McCarran, of Nevada, and half a dozen 
others for wanting to keep America out of 
war unless attacked. 

If President Roosevelt succeeds in reading 
the noninterventionists out of the Demo- 
cratic Party north of the Mason-Dixon Line, 
he would not have anything left but the 
officeholders and the Fight for Freedom Com- 
mittee. As long as President Roosevelt has 
injected partisanship into the greatest single 
issue before the American people, that of our 
involvement in foreign wars, I am sure the 
noninterventionists in both parties will ac- 
cept the challenge. We Republicans would 
welcome a mass migration of Democrats into 
our party temporarily or permanently in 
order to stop Field Marshal Hopkins and his 
war-making colleagues from sending Amecr- 
ican boys into the shambles of Africa, Soviet 
Russia, and China to make these countries 
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safe for the four freedoms. Nonintervention- 
ists in both the Democratic and Republican 
Parties representing 85 percent of the Amer- 
ican people are just as strong for real na- 
tional defense as the interventionists. The 
difference is that the noninterventionists 
want to protect and safeguard the United 
States and the American Continent and not 
go out looking for wars all over the world. 
The American people will decide their own 
destiny and need no help from refugees from 
Europe, or alien Communists in doing so. 
If the President should send in a war decla- 
ration to the Congress, it would be defeated 
by a 3-to-1 vote. 





America’s Opposition to War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEPHEN A. DAY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 4, 1941 


Mr. DAY. Mr. Speaker, I have just 
completed a poll of persons listed in 
Who’s Who in America, totaling 32,000. 
The result reveals that those who favor 
“enter the war” are in the minority by 
the percentage of 42.8 to 57.2 percent. 
The Gallup poll was 45 to 55 percent from 
a partial sampling of the same list. Dr. 
George Gallup wrote me on August 19 
that he covered the period of the first 2 
weeks in July and that “since that time 
we have found a slight decline in war sen- 
timent throughout the country.” My 
tabulation bears out this statement. 

This decline in war sentiment is 
doubtless due to the involvement with 
the Soviet Union and the vote in the 
House of Representatives on the draft 
extension. The vote in the House of 203 
to 202 proved positively that the Con- 
gress would never approve a second 
A. E. F. Leaders in the House of Rep- 
resentatives realize that there are not 
more than 26 votes for war out of the 
total membership of 435. 

A tabulation of the ballots returned 
shows that there were 4,587 persons who 
voted that the United States should enter 
the war and 6,145 who voted that the 
United States should stay out. There 
were some who returned their ballots 
with comments to the effect that they 
could not answer yes or no. An illustra- 
tion, which is a fair example of the tenor 
of these replies, was a letter from Miss 
Joan Bennett, the movie actress. This 
is particularly cited because of the at- 
tempt of the Fight for Freedom Com- 
mittee to publicize Miss Bennett’s letter 
into war propaganda. She states: 

Any citizen of the United States must feel 
the full import of such a question and the 
responsibility of answering it. I am sure 
none of us—the citizens of the United 
States—want war, but if it is a question 
of our national security being menaced in 
any way we would not hesitate to defend this 
country. 


That, in my opinion, is a clear-cut 
expression of the views of practically 
90 percent—all but the pacifists and Axis 
sympathizers—of the American citizens 
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who voted against war and of every Mem- 
ber of Congress who is opposing the ad- 
ministration’s march to war. No matter 
what our position may be now, or how 
strongly we are opposed to any A. E. F., 
all of us will be for war if America is 
attacked; and those who voted their con- 
victions in this poll—that this country 
should stay out of war—required no spe- 
cific qualification on this question; they 
did not heave to be told that if any nation 
should attack America, or even Canada 
or South America, the situation would be 
immediately changed to a question of 
national defense, and their views were 
expressed subject to any such eventuality. 

I received a signed ballot from Mary 
Pickford, “America’s. Sweetheart,” who 
voted unqualifiedly against war. 

Another conscientious objector to an- 
swering my clear-cut question, who un- 
like Miss Bennett, contended that “no 
intelligent person could possibly give true 
expressions of his opinion” as to whether 
the United States should enter the war, 
or stay out, was one John Boettiger, of 
Seattle, Wash., the President’s son-in- 
law. Mr. Boettiger’s classic comment 
was, “I am in favor of supporting the pol- 
icies so ably enunciated by our Com- 
mander in Chief.” How nice. That 
should entitle Mr. Boettiger to at least a 
captaincy in the Coast Guard, since there 
should now be a commission available in 
that branch of the service for those who 
have worked so hard to earn them and 
with the Roosevelt family so well repre- 
sented in the other branches of the serv- 
ice at home and abroad. 

This poll, offered to a group who have 
been reported to be the most vociferous 
interventionists—the wealthy and privi- 
leged—a chance to be counted, although 
acknowledged to be in a minority. If 
they have not been merely sounding off 
in their ardent support of the President’s 
interventionist policies while clamoring 
equally as loud against his domestic New 
Deal program as fanatical and ruinous, 
here was their chance to go on record to 
back up their bluster and war propa- 
ganda-supporting policy. I want it 
clearly understood, however, that I be- 
lieve practically all the real war makers 
and warmongers contacted in the poll did 
vote for war unequivocally and that any 
such person who voted his convictions 
has a right to his opinion as has any 
other free American citizen, and I pro- 
vided him with that opportunity. 

But there were 809 persons who evaded 
a direct answer and declined to meet the 
issue squarely by proposing some counter 
questions to confuse the issue or who 
tried to qualify their votes. My convic- 
tion is that any person who is not willing 
to vote in support of his warlike effusions 
and go on record for active participation 
in a shooting war is actually against 
America’s involvement in war. Perhans 
this may be conditioned on some future 
development—as in all probability were 
most of the direct ballots against war— 
as most of them stated that “if America 
is attacked,” or “if necessary to preserve 
our free institutions and freedom,” or “if 
it becomes necessary to stop Hitler,” 
they would favor war, which is an ad- 
mission that they are not now for war 
and will actuaiiy oppose war until these 
conditions materialize, 


While these persons were not willing to 
vote for war, some of them did not hesi- 
tate to pro the war movement 
and add to the war hysteria by sending 
copies of their replies to the Fight for 
Freedom Committee or some other such 
agency for use as grist in its propaganda 
machine. 

These hesitant and qualified replies are 
the direct result of confusion in the minds 
of the people and reflect the effect of 
interventionist propaganda which has 
thet as its aim. 

The only yardstick to use is what is 
best for America. ‘These qualified ballots 
indicate seme essumption on the part of 
the voter that we will be attacked at some 
future date. If such an attack is im- 
pending, the administration has failed to 
notify the people or their representatives 

Songress, as provided under the Con- 
stitution, except by vague and hysterical 
allegations hinting at some such attack. 
The President has not even condescended 
to inform the Congress as to the necessity 
for the warlike assertions and steps he 
has taken, with the evident intent of 
alarming us into accepting his avowed 
program of “awakening the American 
people to the danger that confronts 
them,” without in any way taking the 
people into his confidence. Certainly the 
Axis Powers are aware of any impending 
threat to America of their own making, 
and if the President knows about it, then 
the American people. are the only ones 
who have been kept in the dark. 

In 1940 the President promised the 
American people he would keep them out 
of war and that no A. E. F. would be sent 
to Eurepe, Africa, or Asia. Until we have 
been furnished with concrete and conclu- 
sive proofs that the situation has so 
changed whereby the people themselves 
may be willing to change their existing 
opposition to war, the President should 
be compelled to abide by his contract 
with the people. Congress is still the 
instrument through which the people 
speak, and if the President has any rea- 
son for feeling that the Nation’s welfare 
and safety is involved he must be made 
to abide by his oath of office and recog- 
nize that this is still a republican form 
of government. 

The sentiment of the people was re- 
cently ascertained in several congres- 
sional districts in various sections of the 
country by individual Members of Con- 
gress who initiated polls of theirown. In 
each case ballots were submitted to every 
enrolled voter in the respective districts, 
regardless of party affiliations, financial 
status, or the sccial standing of the vot- 
ers. As a matter of public interest, the 
poll results of these districts and news- 
paper polis in our two largest metropoli- 
tan districts are compared as follows: 


The United 
States should— 








Stay | Enter 
out of the 
war war 








New York: 

26th Congressional District, poll 
conducted by Representative 
Hamilton Fish, including Pres- 
ident Roosevelt’s home county 
of Dutchess, June 1941_- 

New York Daily News, July 1941 
(approximate)........e-ce--c0-- 70.0 30.0 


Percent | Percent 
90.1 9.9 
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As will be seen, the Who’s Who poli 
represents the highest percentage for 
war, running on an average of from 15 
to 25 percent above the general polls 
covering all elements of our population 
where detailed polls have been made. 

The following letter from a native- 
born English lady, who knows all about 
war, speaks forcefully for those who have 
cast their ballots against the United 
States being involved in war and gives 
from experience a clear picture of what 
war would mean to America: 


RHINEBECK, DuTCHEss CountrY, N. Y., 
August 15, 1941. 
Hon. STEPHEN A. Day, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: Enclosed your poll Card answered. 
It is the first I have ever received. 

May I elucidate the reasons why I am abso- 
lutely against our entry into this war: 

1. Background: I am of English birth and 
descent. During the last war my father was 
assistant censor and deputy admiralty mar- 
shal, British Government. My brother was 
captain, Second West Yorkshire Regiment, 
killed on the Somme. My second brother was 
interned, Ruhleben, Germany. He is now 
mentally unbalanced. My cousin, Bertie, was 
aide de camp to Gen. Birdwood Saloniki, tor- 
pedoed and drowned at sea. My fiancé was 
colonel, Twenty-first London Regiment, killed 
before Amiens, March 1918. My _ even- 
tual husband, wounded in France, captain 
Medical Corps, A. E. F., unbalanced later by 
wounds, etc. My ‘wo cousins, Georges Stain- 
forth, head of Wagons Lit Transiberian, and 
his son, Marcel, cadet-officer Belgian Army, 
shot by Bolsheviks Petrograd 1919. My uncle, 
Lucien Roulin, railroad man, Belgian’ Ar- 
dennes, shot by German court-martial order, 
exact date unknown, charge sabotage. I 
served British Red Cross 1915-17, A. E. F., 
1917-19. Was prisoner in Belgian Ardennes 
from August 4, 1914, to late December 1914. 
I was in Paris during most of the peace treaty, 
knew many French and Russian generals well, 
also British diplomats, also American Jewish 
delegation, etc. 

Experience since then may in part be seen 
in Who’s Who. Have traveled constantly in 
Eurcpe and was last there in 19839—Austria, 
Hungary, Yugoslavia, Italy. Am specialist in 
history, economics, and international affairs. 

My brother received Military Cross for 
bravery under fire. My father distinguished 
mention and a French decoration. I re- 
ceived honorary commission Russian Guards, 
and in 1930 French decoration; in 1929 robe 
of honor from King Ibn Saud, Arabia. 

2. I am against American entry into this 
war because I am certain that such involve- 
ment not only entails financial ruin, but also 
social and moral chaos, 





against any active alliance or help 
Russia because I have seen some 
of the deeds of Soviet Russian Kommissars, 
and while nazi-ism is bad enough, bolshevism 
y worse. 

4. Experience of war and its aftermath, and 
I have seen more than one war and more than 
first hand, convinces me 
that noble as the eight points may be, they 

ied out and will not be carried 
ice owing to the conditions that 
must exist if this war is not shortly concluded. 

5. I insist that not inherent wickedness but 
social and economic conditions resulting from 
the last war, the peace policies, and, above 
all, the Russian threat, have produced the 
totalitarian conditions we all deplore. I in- 
sist that not more war, but more peace is the 
only thing that can alter the frame of mind 
prevalent not only in Germany and Italy but 
all through Europe prior to this war. 

6. I insist that neither the American people 
nor the American President, nor the advisers 
to the American President have the psycho- 
logical or instinctive knowledge of Europe, 
and certainly not the actual knowledge to 
enable us to intervene successfully in Euro- 
pean affairs. 

7. 1 insist that the hardships caused here 
by such attempts at intervention will in- 
evitably bring about disorder in this country 
and the final destruction of American liber- 
ties and the American system. 

8. I insist that the true policy of the United 
States of America must be pan-Americanism, 
and that such a policy must demand certain 
sacrifices from us, in order to preserve this 
continent for ourselves, but that such sacri- 
fices will be productive rather than futile 
whereas the reverse will be true if we inter- 
vene in Europe or in Asia. 

9. I insist that the President of the United 
States, as Executive, has no right at all to 
usurp the policy-making and law-making 
functions of Congress. He has no right to 
come to agreements with the heads of foreign 
nations secretly, or to engage upon secret 
meetings with the heads of belligerent na- 
tions. I insist also upon one glering fact: 

Unless Congress takes up its burden and 
convinces the American people that it will 
not permit usurpation of its rights and 
duties, Congress is going to find itself abol- 
ished without resistance from the people. 

Sir, thank you for desiring to consult my 
opinion. I know that I am in a minority as 
far as my class is concerned, I know that 
I am in a majority as far as the people are 
concerned. I also know that the day is com- 
ing when my class, and the rich easterners 
among whom I move, will be made to pay 
heavily by an enraged and unhappy people for 
their attitude. I am a loyal American citi- 
zen, and I believe that the last hope of 
democracy lies in the preservation of peace 
by this country. 
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LETTER FROM EDWARD S. CLARK 





Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave granted to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the 
following letter: 
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Bay City, Micu., August 25, 1941. 
Hon. Roy O. Wooprurr, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak Mr. Wooprurr: Various complaints 
are being made of public apathy in regard to 
the European situation, and the administra- 
tion’s warnings, exhortations, and plans con- 
cerning it. The explamation seems very 
simple. It is the old story of “wolf, wolf.” 

Ever since the time when the first imag- 
inary submarine was reported off the Florida 
coast, the administration has sought results 
by frightening the public and Congress. 
Each department has its publicity agents who 
give out propaganda, rather than information. 
Consistency is not regarded. Before Con- 
gress extended the period of military service, 
an extension of at least 3 years was essential 
to save the country. After the bill was 
passed, we were told that most of the men 
would be released after 14 or 16 months. Mr. 
Ickes’ gasoline shortage may exist, but there 
are inconsistencies in his department’s pub- 
licity releases and there is a feeling that the 
facts are being distorted, or only half dis- 
closed. 

The Presiden‘’s character and disposition 
intensify this feeling. He apparently enjoys 
secrecy and strategic indirectness and would 
rather accomplish any object by those means 
than by simple frankness. I have formed 
the impression that his success as a strategist 
in deceiving political opponents has encour- 
aged a general policy of secrecy and insin- 
cerity, possibly more correctly described as 
“strategic sham.” 

There must, of course, be governmental 
and military secrets, but confidence is de- 
stroyed by the feeling that any lack of 
frankness and directness originates in some- 
thing else than real necessity. The process 
of focling the people for their own good is 
progressively ineffective. 

I think there is a strong and widespread 
feeling of fear and caution—fear of undis- 
closed purposes and caution at accepting any 
statement or promise at its face value. This 
makes it difficult to stimulate enthusiasm. 
If it is necessary for us to take bitter medi- 
cine in the form of demoralized business and 
heavy taxation, we will take it, but with the 
feeling that much of it has been made neces- 
sary by the doctor’s past mistakes and that 
we haven't much faith in what he now tells 
us. 
The failure to demand any real sacrifice 
or unselfish effort on the part of labor is in- 
consistent with an honest belief in the over- 
whelming gravity of the emergency or in the 
necessity for unlimited armament produc- 
tion. 

Another reason for hesitation is the feeling 
that some persons in high authority would like 
to use the war emergency to socialize indus- 
try. Iam noé an isolationist, but am strongly 
pro-British, and approve active help to the 
Allies. A Hitlerized world or even a Hitler- 
ized Europe would be a horrible thing, nut so 
would an Ickes-ized or Frankfurter-ized 
United States, and in view of the present 
drain on German resources, it looks as if 
we may be more likely to stop Hitler than 
Frankfurter. Our help to the Allies should be 
limited to the most that can be given without 
too great dislocation of our economy. It 
should stop short of :uch dislocation, and I 
fear it is already pass‘ng that point, because 
of the hysterical overemphasis on “one hun- 
dred percent armament effort” at the cost of 
closed factories and the socialization of our 
institutions. The utmost possible expansicn 
of our defense activities is not the only thing 
to consider, regardless of what may be said 
by the President, by Mr Churchill, or by the 
representatives of the Army and Navy. The 
most important thing is to preserve our lib- 
erties and our traditional institutions. Some- 
thing less than a supreme war effort which 
will preserve them is better than a greater 
effort, which would destroy thera. We might 
better take the risk of being killed than com- 
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mit suicide. Moreover. the risk of national 
bankruptcy must not be ignored. We are 
forced to take some risks in that direction, 
but they should not be taken lightly or for 
unnecessary objects. Mere administrative 
pride in the making of a supreme effort can- 
not excuse the unnecessary sperding of bil- 
lions of dollars. All of the present spending 
may be necessary, but no one appears to con- 
sider the question of necessity. It is taken 
for granted. After the war, we will no doubt 
find that much of the effort was misdirected, 
and much of the money wasted. Somebody 
high in authority ought to be thinking about 
that now. 
Yours very truly, 
Epwarp S. CiarkK. 





United States Foreign Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. TOM CONNALLY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, September 4 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, September 2), 1941 


ARTICLE BY WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE 


Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I ask 
to have printed in the Recorp an article 
from the gifted pen and agile and vigor- 
ous mind of William Allen White, which 
appeared in the Washington Star of Sun- 
day, August 31, 1941, entitled “U. S. For- 
eign Policy Held Peaceful.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


{From the Washington Star of August 31, 
1941} 


UNITED STATES FOREIGN POLICY HELD PEACE- 
FUL—CONTENDING ACTIONS HAVE SAME 
GOAL—ROOSEVELT PROGRAM IS TRACED—-WRITER 
UPHOLDS PRESIDENTS METHODS 


(By William Allen White) 


The first week of September marks the 
second anniversary of World War No. 2. Also, 
it marks the fourth year of a definite foreign 
policy outlined by President Roosevelt in his 
Chicago speech in the early autumn of 1937, 
when he declared that free people should 
“quarantine against the aggressor.” 

Even then, and, indeed, since the beginning 
of our Republic, two definite groups or 
schcois of thought have grown side by side, 
but, sadly enough, they have grown with a 
sort of malevolent neutrality toward each 
other. Yet both desire peace; the isolationist 
group, seeking peace by ignoring the war, 
and the group which holds that this country’s 
road to peace is to support with our industrial 
strength the cause of any free country that 
is fighting a ruthless aggressor who is march- 
ing our way. 

Neither group can guarantee peace for the 
United States in a world in flames. Only 
demagogues promise peace—unconditionaily. 

The Monroe Doctrine was the traditional 
expression of the so-called interventionist 
group in American politics. It was limited 
to peace in this hemisphere, but Kossuth and 
Kosciusko in Europe a hundred years ago, 
Gefending the rights of a free people in 
Europe, attracted American sympathy almost 
universally, but not, of course, to the point 
of armed intervention. 

America sympathized with the German rev- 
Olution of 1848 and American opinion stood 
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largely with France when Germany over- 
whelmed her in 1870. The country followed 
President Wilson when he led us into the 
first World War “to make the world safe for 
democracy.” Right or wrong, futile or effec- 
tive, that was the slogan of the intervention- 
ists after our national peace policy had failed 
in 1917. We could have swallowed our pride 
when our ships were sunk, but we could not 
repress our moral indignation when the Cen- 
tral Powers began to overwhelm and oppress 
the free peoples of Europe. Fools? Maybe, 
but still Americans. 

In 1930 and 1931, President Hoover joined 
the interventionists when his administration 
demanded that civilization stop the Japanese 
aggressors in Manchuria. But Great Britain 
played politics; Germany was not interested; 
France turned a cold shoulder to the Hoover 
plea. So the League of Nations hemmed and 
hawed our plea off the table. When Presi- 
dent Hoover went out of office, his foreign 
policy was, continued by President Roose- 
velt after the rise of Adolf Hitler. 

By 1935 it was obvious that Hitler aimed 
at the domination of Europe, that he was 
arming for a great war. And slowly, in the 
2 years that followed, American opinion again 
began to divide. The isolationists, who had 
risen to defeat the League of Nations, were 
beginning to cry: “Let Hitler alone!” And 
the international interventionists were be- 
ginning to feel that Hitler’s aggression men- 
aced free people everywhere, eventually even 
in the United States. 

By 1937 the two ancient groups in Amer- 
ican politics, the isolationists and the inter- 
nationalists, began to line up again. When 
the President declared in 1937 that the “ag- 
gressors should be quarantined,” a great out- 
cry rose that he was dragging us into war. 
But it was evident then that President 
Roosevelt accepted the Hoover policy to op- 
pose international aggression. He rallied by 
his “quarantine” speech in Chicago in the 
autumn of 1937 the remnants of the forces 
which went into battle around President 
Wilson in his struggle for the League of 
Nations. 

A year later, in August 1938, at Kingston, 
Ontario, President Roosevelt declared in a 
public speech: “The people of the United 
States will not stand idly by if the domina- 
tion of Canadian soil is threatened by any 
other empire.” That speech was made when 
Chamberlain and the British Tories were 
trying to appease Hitler. That speech, also, 
aroused the isolationists and cheered up the 
internationalists. Again it was “Roosevelt 
is leading us into war.” Old lines were 
forming again. Six months later, after 
Chamberlain had surrendered, when Czecho- 
slovakia had fallen, when Austria was con- 
quered, when the Poles were threatened, 
again President Roosevelt declared that “our 
frontier is on the Rhine.” The isolationist 
answer to that war cry was the passage of 
the arms embargo bill by a vote of 200 to 
188 in the House, which President Roosevelt 
declaree promoted the spirit of war in 
Europe. 

It was evident even that long ago that 
he was trying to establish peace by using the 
force of American diplomatic power to check 
Hitler’s aggression, while the isolationists were 
seeking peace by economic isolation. That 
Embargo Act would have tied our hands. 
While it was law, we could ship no imple- 
ments of war to Europe, even to aid Great 
Britain. Yet the Embargo Act would have 
placed us in jeopardy when European war 
broke out by allowing our ships to carry to 
either beiligerent contraband of war, the un- 
assembled parts of guns and planes, the raw 
materials of war, wheat and oii That law 
represented the drastic isolationist position: 
Let Great Britain fight alone, but let us rick 
actual entrance into belligerency when our 
ships, carrying not the implements of war 
but contraband of war were sunk by either 
belligerent in the conflict that was gathering. 
We were back in 1914—Wilson’s bewildered 
days. 


The second World War opened September 3, 
1989. Then, under the danger of war and 
under the pressure to keep out of belligerency, 
the President's foreign policy relating to the 
European conflict was definitely formed and 


foreign 
policy frankly was to aid Great Britain short 
of her ali the war materials she 
could buy and pay for, and to give her every 


They took that position as a peace party; 
certainly not as a war party. The Embargo 
Act was repealed at the President’s sugges- 
tion. In a score of ways the President and 
the internationalist group made it plain that 


we had ao desire tc deceive Hitler about our 


As the war developed, after the fall of 
Poland, step by step, as the war changed the 
European picture, the President, as the leader 
of the interventionist peace party, of course 
had to shift the expression of our American 
foreign policy to meet the exigencies of the 
second World War. Hence the fall of Poland 
was answered by the repeal of the isolationist 
Embargo Act in the early winter of 1939, after 
the President proclaimed an emergency for 
the observance of American belligerent neu- 
trality and after he issued orders increasing 
cur armed forces. The President summoned 
Congress in special session to repeal the Em- 
bargo Act. Again his isolationist opponents 
instinctively reacted with an uproar that he 
was leading us into war. They appealed to 
the people in vain. Congress followed the 
President. The Embargo Act was repealed. 
In early November the President signed the 
Neutrality Act. 


The foreign policy cf the international 
group, which splits fairly even both the old 
parties, was made evident as the war opened 
in Norway, Holland, and Belgium in 1940. 
Then in the late spring, after France fell, the 
United States Navy Department traded back 
50 of its planes to the manufacturers for 
reshipment to the Allies. President Roosevelt 
announced a national policy of trading in 
obsolete Army and Navy weapons to make 
them available for immediate resale to the 
Allies. His isolationist adversaries tried to 
rally Congress against the President. They 
failed. Public opinion supported him and 
he sent hundreds of thousands of old guns, 
which could not be used for training American 
soldiers, to Great Britain after Dunkerque; 
also he sold to Great Britain for cash thou- 
sands of tons of cannon end all sorts of 
implements and munitions of war. They were 
shipped on British ships. It was evident that 
the people were with Mr. Roosevelt. It was 
all a part of the foreign policy of the United 
States—to stop aggression and help to keep or 
to restcre peace in the world. 

On June 10, 1940, President Roosevelt deliv- 
ered his “stab in the back” speech, directed 
at Mussolini after the Italians entered the 
war. It was evident then that American 
opinion was forming around the thesis that 
if we could keep Engiand fighting while the 
United States armed we could maintain peace 
in this hemisphere. That spring Wendell 
Willkie, before he received the Republican 
nomination, announced publicly in three 
different speeches his belief in the policy that 
aid to Britain was the only policy that would 
maintain American peace. He was nominated 
with those speeches still echoing in the ears 
of the delegates. 

He was nominated by the support of the 
international groups in the convention and 
in the country. Moreover, he was opposed 
by the isolationists who controlled the or- 
ganization of the Republican National Com- 
mittee because Willkie was an avowed inter- 
ventionist. It was a public dogfight. Willkie 
was the only Republican candidate who took 
the internationalist, interventionist position 
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boldly and unequivocally before the Repub- 
lican national convention met. 
During the whole campaign, time and 


, 
# 


; 
i 
i 


against this policy, in campaign of aid to 
Britain as a way to peace, were raised by Nor- 
man Thomas, Socialist candidate, and by 
Earl Browder, Communist candidate. 

In June, after the two nominations were 
made, Senator Burxe, Democrat, of Nebraska, 
introduced the conscription bill in the Sen- 
ate and Congressman WapswortH, Republi- 
can, of New York, introduced the biil into 
the House. The Pan American Conference 


in Habana, which lined up the gov- 
ernments of this hemisphere against the to- 
talitarian powers. Secretary Stimson and 
Secretary Knox were called to the Cabinet in 
a gesture of coalition that would present a 
solid front of the international intervention- 
ists against the isolationist policy and line 
up the country against Hitler and Mussolini. 

Immediately after Dunkerque, the Presi- 
dent began negotiating to trade 50 obsolete 
destroyers to Britain for naval bases in the 
Atlantic, ranging from Newfoundland to the 

South American coast. The trade received 
the unqualified approval of the American 
people. Wendell Willkie, the Republican can- 
didate, endorsed the destroyer deal, saving his 
party’s face by grumbling because the deal 
was not conducted publicly—an obvious im- 
possibility. 

In September, in the midst of the cam- 
paign, again the President took our foreign 
policy to Congress. After full and hot debate, 
with Mr. Willkie supporting the measure, the 
Selective Service Act was passed. By passage 
of that act, the United States, with Congress 
concurring, advertised to the world that it 
was arming against the menace of Hitler and 
the totalitarian powers in Europe. We had 
already, for 3 years, formulated the policy that 
we would oppose Hitler, whose aggressions in 
Europe paralleled those of Japan in China, 
which the Hoover administration had so 
roundly denounced. 

After the election the President, still main- 
taining his policy that peace could be main- 
tained only by keeping Britain fighting, de- 
clared we would share our armaments with 
Britain, 50-50. Two weeks later, General 
Marshall, head of the Army, announced that 
the United States would turn over 56 flying 
fortresses to Great Britain. 

By this time the clamor of the isolationists 
that we were being led into war rose to a 
roar. At every step of the progress of our 
foreign policy to maintain peace by keeping 
Britain fighting while we armed, the isola- 
tionists contended that the President was 
leading us headlong into war. That he was 
offending Hitler there can be no doubt. That 
Hitler did not dare to make the United States 
a belligerent also was obvious. Yet it was 
clear that if Hitler won and Britain was de- 
feated, our turn was next. It was, therefore, 
imperative, in order to preserve the peace, 
that we give to Britain every possible aid. 
The interventionist policy was proving itself 
as a practical peace policy. It was keeping us 
out of war. It had won at the polls. Twice it 
had been endorsed in Congress by sound 
majorities. 

In late December 1940, with these three 
victories back of him, the President, in a 
speech internationally broadcast, gave his 
country and the world a slogan defining the 
national policy: “We must be the arsenal of 
democracy. For us this is an emergency as 
serious as war itself.” Again a cry went up 
that the President was heading us into war. 
A week later he asked Congress for authority 
and for funds “sufficient to manufacture ad- 
ditional munitions and war supplies of many 
kinds, to be turned over to those nations 
which are now in actual war with aggressor 
nations. Our most useful and immediate 





role is to act as the arsenal for them as well 
as for ourselves.” There the peace policy of 
the President found its first ringing slogan, 
and his peace policy was bringing us peace. 
In mid-March the lend-lease bili was 
by Congress. The national foreign 
policy had a victory at the polls and three 
sustaining votes in Congress to support it. 
The following April we extended our bases 
into Greenland, and again the isolationists 
accused the President of leading us into war. 
But war did not come. We still had peace. 
Then came the occupation of Iceland, and 
another outcry followed, still wildly de- 
nouncing the President for leading us step 
by step into war. And, finally, came the de- 
mand of the heads of the Army that the time 
of the draftees and the militiamen be ex- 
tended. Once more a futile isolationist in- 
dictment was drafted. Again the American 
foreign policy triumphed in Congress—but by 
a squeak. 
It had been four times submitted to Con- 
gress and four times it had won. It had gone 


to the people and it had been endorsed by a 
tremendous majority of the voters. It has 
been established as the settled peace policy 
of the United States. 


It has guaranteed peace for 2 terrible years 
in a time of war. Without that policy no 


one can deny that Britain would have been 
defeated before now. The peace policy of 
intervention and international alliance with 
those who are fighting Hitler has been tried 
and tested. 

The meeting on the cruiser Augusta in the 
Atlantic, when Prime Minister Churchill and 
President Roosevelt outlined the democratic 
objectives of the war, furnished again a new 
slogan around which free men could rally. 
But again the whoop of impotent wrath arose 
from the defeated isolationists. Again it died 
in vain reverberations. As a peace policy, in- 
ternational intervention for the United States 
has won. It has proved its worth. More 
than that, the isolationists, enemies of that 
policy, would not today denounce the eight- 
point program. They would not go back and 
withdraw our soldiers from Iceland. They 
would not pull out of Newfoundland. They 
would not, if they could, take back the de- 
stroyers, the planes, and the guns that we 
have sold to the British for Atlantic island 
bases. Certainly they would not take away 
those tons of armament that rearmed Britain 
after Dunkerque and kept Britain fighting. 

The step-by-step policy by which his ene- 
mies have claimed Roosevelt is leading us 
into war has been proved a step-by-step 
policy that has preserved peace. If ever this 
country needed the proof of the value of its 
peace policy, the foreign policy of the coun- 
try for the last 4 years has proved itself. It is 
still not strong enough to guarantee peace. 
No foreign policy will insure peace, and yet 
if the proof of the pudding is the eating 
thereof and not the chewing of the rag, the 
foreign policy of our country, after 2 years of 
World War, is a pudding of peace. 





Presidential Declaration of War 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Thursday, September 4, 1941 





Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, it is becoming increasingly clear 
to the Members of Congress and other 
Washington observers that President 
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Roosevelt, in his Labor Day speech, made 
a personal declaration of war against the 
Axis Powers when he hurled his personal 
defiance at Germany’s Adolf Hitler, and 
called upon his fellow Americans to “do 
everything in our power to crush Hitler 
and his Nazi forces.” 

In his Labor Day world-wide broadcast, 
President Roosevelt tossed overboard the 
Nation’s last shred of technical neutrality 
and declared that “there has never been a 
moment in our history when Americans 
were not ready to stand up as free men 
and fight for their rights.” It appears 
clear that this belligerent address by the 
President will bring about one of the most 
violent clashes between the White House 
and the Congress in the Nation’s history. 

No one can read President Roosevelt’s 
address, remembering that it was a care- 
fully prepared and considered utterance, 
without realizing that not only was Mr. 
Roosevelt declaring war against the Axis 
Powers—or attempting to do so—without 
the sanction of the Congress, but that he 
was endeavoring, by sarcasm and satire, 
to discourage any opposition to his course 
of action. 

Meanwhile, after 2 years of war, and 
after a year of so-called intensive na- 
tional-defense activities, the Nation has 
awakened to the fact that confusion, 
chaos, clashes between petty bureau- 
crats, and bottlenecks in the White 
House have practically paralyzed the 
national preparedness effort. Officials 
of the various bureaus, including Army 
and Navy Departments, are busily ac- 
cusing each other of the short-sighted- 
ness, lack of energy, mistaken estimates, 
and lack of foresight which have re- 
sulted in charges by Senator Harry F. 
Byrp, of Virginia, that the administra- 
tion has failed miserably to meet the 
issue properly and to carry out its func- 
tions in providing a national prepared- 
ness. 

Senator Byrp produces figures which 
are not denied by the administration. 
The spectacle of buck-passing between 
the various officials and departments, 
however, is a disgrace to the Nation. 
What has been needed all along, and 
what is still needed, is the appointment 
by the President of some individual 
equipped by knowledge and experience 


to have full control over the national ' 


preparedness activities. Such an in- 
dividual should not be a Harry Hopkins, 
or a Sidney Hillman, or a Leon Hender- 
son. He should be a man whose experi- 
ence, talents, energies, and policies are 
Nation-wide in their breadth, and who 
can divorce himself from class prej- 
udices, sectional suspicions, petty pol- 
itics, and lust for power, and devote him- 
self single-mindedly and wholeheartedly 
to the now vital task of building up the 
national preparedness. 

It has been the favorite cover-up of 
the administration to charge that Con- 
gress has not cooperated with appropria- 
tions. The administration cannot make 
any such assertions now after having 
asked for and received from Congress 
more than fifty-three billions in appro- 
priations and contract authorizations in 
the past year. 

Another favorite stunt of the New Deal 
is to accuse business and industry of not 
ccoperating. The administration can 
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make no such excuse now. The Presi- 
dent has had ample power and control 
through the power of commandeer of pri- 
orities, and in other ways, to compel 
cooperation on the part of business. The 
fact is there has never been a case in 
which the administration has been able 
to prove that business or industry has 
been recalcitrant or unwilling to coop- 
erate. The responsibility for this peril- 
ous state of affairs in which the Presi- 
dent is declaring a personal war against 
a group of foreign nations at a time when 
our own national preparedness is far 
from satisfactory, lies squarely on Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s doorstep. He has had 
the money; he has had the power; he has 
had the authority; he has had the advice 
of experts; he has had every conceivable 
advantage, and he can no longer dodge 
the responsibility for the failure of the 
administration properly to coordinate 
and man the national-preparedness or- 
ganization and to produce results. 

Everybody has recognized that if labor 
and industry did not settle on a common 
ground of endeavor in the interest of the 
nitional safety and security that dire 
disaster would overtake the Nation. 
Everybody has realized that if labor or- 
ganizations did nei make peace among 
themselves the national-preparedness 
program must suffer tragically for such 
failure. 

In his defiance of the Axis Powers, and 
in his warnings to labor that labor 
unions do not exist any more in Germany 
and Italy, Mr. Roosevelt carefully avoided 
any reference to Russia. In fact, 
throughout the whole Labor Day pro- 
gram, there was a careful avoidance of 
any reference to the Stalin dictatorship 
in Russia. The fact remains, neverthe- 
less, that there are no more labor unions 
in Russia than there are in Germany or 
Italy. The workers in Russia do what 
the dictator and his henchmen tell 
them—or else. 

There is no question but that the Pres- 
ident’s Labor Day address may produce 
repercussions which may involve the 
United States in a shooting war. It is 
not too much to say that that is what 
is hoped for by a good many of the 
President’s advisers. This in the face 
of the tragic fact that the United States 
is far from adequately prepared for any 
kind of a shooting war, either offensive 
or defensive. It is sheer foolhardiness 
for this Nation to court a shooting war 
before it is even partially ready. Never- 
theless, the conclusion is now ineScap- 
able that the Nation is headed that way 
fast, and that the President has declared 
that he personally and his administra- 
tion now consider themselves at war 
with the Axis Powers. Under such cir- 
cumstances and conditions as these it 
would appear that it is up to the people 
to realize the danger into which the 
Nation has been plunged, and to bring 
influence to bear on their representa- 
tives in the Congress to do something 
about it. 

If America’s preparedness fails, as 
France’s preparedness failed, the tragic 
part of the business will be that no pun- 
ishment of the few men responsible 
could possibly be adequate for the de- 
struction of our form of government and 
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the loss of our American liberties and 
way of life. 

This Nation must not go the way 
France went. The American people 
must wake up and demand of their rep- 
resentatives in Congress that the Con- 
gress fulfill its constitutional function 
and responsibilities in seeing that the 
national preparedness is adequate before 
those yearning for world adventures and 
world power do succeed in plunging us 
into a shooting conflict. 





The Congressional Front 
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OF 


HON. EVERETT M. DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Thursday, September 4, 1941 





HISTORY 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Speaker, “His- 
tory,” said Napoleon, “is a fable agreed 
upon.” Perhaps he was correct. Per- 
haps the record of the past becomes so 
ornamented with the dust and the inter- 
pretations of time that it takes on the 
quality of fable. When this happens, the 
stark and brutal facts of history lose 
their severity and potency as instructors 
to the present. They are not dished up 
often enough, free from all comment, to 
carry the lesson which only stubborn 
facts can convey. Cold facts of the past 
in authentic form, standing naked and 
alone, can be so brutal and disturbing. 
Let us take a look. 


THE SOURCE 


In the year of our Lord 1930, the 
American Legion rendered a constructive 
service to the Nation and mankind when 
it officially presented through the Na- 
tional Source Record Commission, a sev- 
en-volume history of the World War 
which is titled “Source Records of the 
Great War.” Skilled historians set them- 
selves to the task of examining accurate 
data of the war and putting it in readable 
form. They began with causes, carried 
the narrative through the Treaty of Ver- 
Sailles. In the last volume were included 
a chronology of the war, a bibliography, 
a statistical summary, diagrams, maps, 
and international comparisons. The sta- 
tistical summary was prepared by Col. 
Leonard P. Ayres, a colonel on the gen- 
eral staff whose title was chief of the 
statistics branch of the general staff. He 
is the same Colonel Ayres who today oc- 
cupies an office in the War Department 
and twice monthly, presents to Members 
of Congress a statistical picture of de- 
fense progress. 

DURATION 

For the little country of Serbia, the 
World War raged for 1,564 days. Austria 
declared war on Serbia on July 28, 1914. 
Thereafter in rapid succession came sim- 
ilar declarations until both sides to the 
conflict had made 32 separate declara- 
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tions of war between July 28, 1914, and | The Townsend Clubs of America Are 


July 19, 1918. Query: How long may the 
present conflict endure? 
THE HUMAN EQUATION 

Total population of the nations in- 
volved was 1,031,502,000, of which 60,- 
339,106 were mobilized for war. Of this 
number 8,163,518 were killed, 20,203,653 
were wounded, and 6,383,757 were taken 
prisoners. Civilian deaths totaled 8,000,- 
000 and permanent human wrecks were 
set at 6,000,000, making a total human 
loss of 22,000,000. This factual account 
describes this as the total human loss 
chiefly of vigorous males. Twenty-two 
million vigorous males. That is really 
something. 


PROPERTY AND MONEY COST 


The total direct property loss consist- 
ing of ships, cargoes, factories, farms, 
churches, dwellings, public works, and 
so forth, was $56,000,000,000. The total 
direct money Icss through expenditure, 
relief, and bankruptcy was set at two 
hundred and two billion. The indirect 
loss because of lack of peacetime pro- 
duction was set at one hundred and fifty 
billion. The money loss of human life 
on the basis of life-insurance figures was 
set at seventy billion. Final total esti- 
mated cost of that war, $478,000,000,000. 
The estimated wealth of the United 
States in 1916 in the form of money, se- 
curities, farms, home, factories, ma- 
chines, farm products, personal property, 
and everything was two hundred and 
twenty billion. The cost of the World 
War was therefore the equivalent of the 
destruction of every dollar of wealth in 
two nations the size of the United States. 

SHIPS SUNK 


Total loss of merchant ships was 14,- 
710,000 tons. This is the equivalent of 
1471 vessels with a displacement of 10,000 
tons. Total number of warships lost 
or sunk was 1,218,000 tons. This is the 
equal of 34 of the largest battleships 
afloat. 

IRONIES OF HISTORY 

The ironies and vagaries of a quarter 

century of history are many and varied. 


Back in 1914-17 


Germany declares war on Russia. 
Germany declares war on France. 
Turkey declares war on Russia. 
Britain declares war on Turkey. 
Japan declares war on Germany. 
Italy declares war on Turkey. 
Italy declares war on Austria. 
Rumania declares war on Austria. 
Germany declares war on Portugal. 
Italy declares war on Germany. 
China declares war on Germany, 
In 1940-41 


Nazis war on Communists. 

Vichy France aids Nazis. 

Turkey under pressure from both sides. 

Britain wooing Turkey. 

Japan and Nazis in alliance. 

Italy wooing Turkey. 

Fascists, Nazis, and Austria together. 

Austria, Rumania, and Nazis allied. 

Portugal sympathetic to Nazis. 

Fascists and Nazis allied. 

Japan, allied with Nazis, invading 
China. 

COMMENT 


Such are the brutal facts of history. 


Blazing the Trail for Adequate Old-Age 


Pensi 
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HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
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Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
recent action taken by the Special Sen- 
ate Committee on Old-Age pensions in 
recommending to the Senate Finance 
Committee that minimum pensions of $30 
monthly be given to all citizens is a 
heartening sign to those of us who have 
repeatedly tried to convince Congress of 
the crying necd for a system of adequate 
pensions for the deserving senior citizens 
of this great Republic. Although the rec- 
ommendation was not given favorable 
consideration and while $30 monthly 
is recognized as being below the amount 
necessary, the fact still remains that 
after extensive hearings the special Sen- 
ate committee found a definite need 
for pension legislation affecting persons 
reaching the age of 60 years. 

Then, too, it is significant that the na- 
tionally known Gallup poll discloses that 
91 percent of the men and women inter- 
viewed favored Government old-age pen- 
sions, while 7 percent were recorded as 
being opposed, and the remaining 2 per- 
cent were undecided on the question. 
The poll was taken from a cross section 
of the American public, 47 percent of 
which felt that age 60 was the most feasi- 
ble age to begin the pension benefits; 36 
percent favored pensions after age 60, 
and 17 percent before the age of 60. 

The survey reveals that an average of 
$42 monthly for single persons and $73 
monthly for married couples was decided 
upon as the minimum figures. Care was 
taken in recording the voting to ascer- 
tain the age of those polled, and it is in- 
teresting to note that persons under 45 
years of age were more liberal in the 
amount regarded as an average pension 
benefit, while those 60 years or over pre- 
ferred a more modest pension sum. 

The action of the special Senate Com- 
mittee on Old Age Pensions, and the re- 
sult of the Gallup poll is conclusive evi- 
dence that the country is pension-minded 
and realizes the great need for a system 
of adequate old-age pensions. This na- 
tional sentiment is attributed to the per- 
sistent efforts of the Townsend national 
recovery plan through its thousands of 
Townsend Clubs to arouse the Nation to 
the consciousness that an adequate old- 
age pension system is the salvation of 
America. 

Throughout the length and breadth of 
America—in hamlets, towns, and cities— 
the gospel of the Townsend plan has been 
preached the past several years in an 
effort to rescue thousands of our elderly 
citizens from the gaunt spectre of want 
and privation. Driving miles through all 
kinds of weather to organize clubs and 








conduct meetings, and faced with lack 
of financial assistance because their 
membership to a great extent is com- 
prised of elderly citizens with little or 
no income, Townsend members refused 
to accept defeat and have persevered to 
such a degree that even the most bitter 
critic must salute their sincerity of pur- 
pose and their avowed determination 
that the appalling situation confronting 
the elderly citizens of the Nation pre- 
sents as vital a problem to the country 
as any other issue involving the welfare 
and security of our people. 

To those of us who are carrying the 
torch for the Townsend organization in 
Congress, the sincerity and loyalty to 
country of the thousands of Townsend 
members has never been questioned, As 
a result, during the Seventy-sixth Con- 
gress 101 Members of the House voted 
for the Townsend bill despite ridicule 
and criticism from those who were skep- 
tical of tne plan. Today many of the 
most bitter opponents have joined forces 
with us in recognizing the plight of those 
men and women who are approaching 
the twilight of life and who, after years 
of productive effort in building this great 
Nation, now face cld age with fear and 
trembling. For many of them the com- 
ing of winter is a cruel hardship as they 
journey toward the setting sun desolate 
and alone after a lifetime of work and 
sacrifice. 

Among the vast number of persons 
over 60 years of age there are thousands 
of men and women with children who 
are unable to properly support their 
aging parents, yet do so, depriving their 
own children of the bare necessities of 
life. And this distressing condition ex- 
ists in America—the land of plenty. 

Mr. Speaker, our aged citizens are not 
asking charity. They have raised fam- 
ilies, paid taxes, built our schools, and 
provided the brawn and brains that have 
been instrumental in molding this great 
Nation. Are we going to be so ungrate- 
ful as to abandon our elderly neighbors 
in their declining years? 

The Townsend plan shines forth as a 
beacon light guiding this Nation to the 
shores of safety from the storm of eco- 
nomic upheaval. Critics are continually 
harping that the Townsend plan will 
bankrupt the United States Treasury by 
its proposal to pay every person 60 years 
of age $200 a month. Such criticism is 
lacking in truth, because those who utter 
such idle talk are grossly misinformed. 
The $200 figure is merely the ceiling and 
is used as a maximum amount. In 
truth, the Townsend plan is expected 
to make possible at the beginning a 
monthly pension of approximately $50 
monthly with the possibility of a greater 
increase depending upon the revenue 
produced. Therefore, the erroneous 
idea that the Townsend plan guarantees 
$200 monthly to every person attaining 
the age of 60 years is too absurd an as- 
sertion to warrant correction. However, 
in fairness to the thousands of Townsend 
members in the United States, such an 
explanation is deemed necessary if for no 
other reason than to keep the record 
straight. 

During the next few weeks, while Con- 
gress is observing a series of 3-day re- 
cesses, many of the Members will have 
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an opportunity to return to their respec- 
tive districts. It is my fervent hope that 
each and every one of us will take the 
time to acquaint ourselves with the cry- 
ing need for old-age-pension legislation. 
The present old-age-pension system is in- 
adequate and injust and is putting the 
United States Government in the real- 
estate business in asking deserving Amer- 
ican citizens who are approaching the 
sunset of life to take a pauper’s oath and 
if they have a home of their own to sign it 
over in return for a paltry monthly pen- 
sion that is not sufficient to keep body and 
soul together. 

This practice of heaping ridicule and 
abuse on our deserving senior citizens by 
robbing them of their self-respect is a 
colossal insult and an act of base ingrati- 
tude. So repugnant have conditions be- 
come that thousands of fraternal and 
civic organizations, notably various 
chambers of commerce in the United 
States, have petitioned Congress, urging 
that the Townsend Plan be enacted into 
law and the present barbaric system dis- 
carded. In addition, thousands of bor- 
ough councils have adopted like resolu- 
tions praying Congress to alleviate such 
a disagreeable and distressing condition. 

At the present time we have 156 signa- 
tures on the discharge petition now be- 
ing circulated in behalf of the Townsend 
Club. 

Mr. Speaker, I repeat that it is earn- 
estly hoped that each Member of this 
House will seriously consider the imme- 
diate need for an adequate old-age-pen- 
sion system, using his own congressional 
district as a sounding board. I am cer- 
tain that if a survey is made of every 
congressional district in the United 
States conditions will reveal the intense 
suffering of our elderly citizens and will 
likewise serve to convince every Member 
of Congress of the pressing need for im- 
mediate passage of the Townsend bill. 





The Honorable Albert G. Rutherford 
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Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker— 
Leaves have their time to fall, 
And flowers to wither 
At the north wind’s breath, and 
Stars to set; but all 
Thou hast all seasons for thine own, 
O Death! 


The passing from this earthly scene 
of our beloved colleague, the Honorable 
ALBERT G. RUTHERFORD, has given me a 
keen sense of personal loss. My asso- 
ciation with our departed friend gave 
me a deep insight and a grateful appre- 
ciation of the many splendid qualities of 
his richly gifted soul. 

As a freshman Member of Congress 
during the seventy-sixth session, I found 
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it necessary on several occasions to seek 
his counsel. His willingness to assist at 
all times with his kindly admonitions was 
of immeasurable aid to me. 

Colonel RUTHERFORD was an able legis- 
lator and a fine statesman, serving the 
Fifteenth District of Pennsylvania with 
honor and distinction. His military rec- 
ord bespeaks his intense love of country 
and devotion to its flag. 

Honorable and upright, to use the oft- 
repeated phrase, Colonel RUTHERFORD Was 
in truth “one of God’s noblemen.” His 
unfailing truthfulness, his rugged hon- 
esty and integrity, his courage, and with 
all of these his gentleness, bound us to 
him with bands of steel. By his death 
the State of Pennsylvania, has lost a 
noble son, this House of Representatives 
one of its most manly Members, and we 
a valued friend. 

Colonel RUTHERFORD’s noble character 
may be summed up in the words of 
Byron: 

He had kept 
The whiteness of his soul, and thus, men over 
him wept. 


We shall miss our departed colleague 
more than tongue can tell; yet his ster- 
ling character and lovable traits have en- 
shrined him in our memory. He has 
been bidden by the Master to pass 
through the gates of death and they have 
been closed upon him as he embarked on 
his journey home. Our last wish, our 
fond hope, our enduring trust, and our 
fervent prayer is that a radiant celestial 
light may be his beacon and may illumine 
his way to everlasting and never-ending 
glory, peace, and repose. 

Lead kindly light, ’mid the encircling gloom. 
Lead Thou me cn; 

The night is dark, and I am far from home; 
Lead Thou me on. 

Keep Thou my feet, I do not ask to see 

The distant scene—one step enough for me. 


So long Thy power hath blest me, 

Sure it still will lead me on 

O’er moor and fen, o’er crag and torrent till 
The night is gone; 

And with the morn those angel faces smile 
Which I have loved long since, and lost awhile. 





Fourth Armored Division 
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Mr. VREELAND. Mr. Speaker, 
through the cooperation of my colleagues 
in granting me a leave of absence, I have 
had the opportunity of serving in my ca- 
pacity as a Reserve officer with the 
Fourth Armored Division, United States 
Army, at Pine Camp, N. Y. 

I had many reasons for desiring to 
serve a tour of duty. Foremost, how- 
ever, was the desire to further qualify 
myself in the military, so that I might 
be in @ position to do my small part in 
the defense of this great country of ours, 
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and, secondly, through actual service 
with the armored troops, our first and 
fast-striking force, to familiarize myself 
with the functions, equipment, and ob- 
jective of that unit, so that I might bet- 
ter represent my people and my country 
when questions of national defense come 
before the House. 

The Fourth Armored Division is the 
youngest of the four divisions of this 
type we have in the Army as against 
20 such divisions in the German Army. 
At the outset I want to commend Maj. 
Gen. Henry Baird, his staff, the officers, 
and men of the Fourth Armored Divi- 
sion for the energetic, enthusiastic, and 
determined effort each and everyone has 
made to organize a unified fighting ma- 
chine in spite of many obstacles in the 
terrain and sand of Pine Camp, and the 
disappointments caused by slow con- 
struction and lack of equipment for 
training. Their spirit and cooperation 
are an example to the rest of the armed 
forces of what can be done in spite of 
seemingly insurmountable obstacles. 
The men are being well fed, well clothed, 
and well housed, and in spite of a critical 
shortage in weapons, vehicles, and am- 
munition, well trained. A homogeneous, 
hard-hitting, hard-fighting team Amer- 
ica can be well proud of. 

Upon arrival at Pine Camp, N. Y., I 
was allocated to the office of the Divi- 
sion G-2, and then at my request, to 
familiarize myself with the organization 
and equipment, was assigned to the Di- 
vision Officers’ Training Corps, and there 
joined the class of 90 newly assigned 
officers, remaining with them for 3 weeks, 
while in the fourth week, I was reas- 
signed to the G-—2 office to learn the 
operation of the higher headquarters. 
During the Division Officers’ Training 
Corps it was my privilege to operate 
every type of vehicle assigned to the 
armored forces, from the motorcycle, 
“Jeep,” half-ton reconnaissance car, 244- 
ton half-track and scout car, to the new 
M-3 light tank. The operation of these 
vehicles was not only on the road but 
over rough terrain of scrub Oak, pine 
trees, and deep ravines with sand over 
the hubs, both in daylight and at night, 
with and without lights. In every case 
the vehicles stood up and performed 
without apparent difficulty or strain. 
The American manufacturers have met 
the need of the new type of mechanized 
warfare in an admirable manner. The 
vehicles are fine—all we need now is pro- 
duction. 

On the range I fired every weapon of 
the armored force excepting the 37-milli- 
meter antitank gun, which we lacked, and 
the 75-millimeter gun, because we had 
no ammunition. In my humble judg- 
ment and based on some years experience 
as a collector of firearms, the American 
weapons are as fine, if not superior, to 
any in the world. 

With the engineers, I helped construct 
@ 10-ton steel bridge, an 8-ton suspension 
bridge, and a pontoon bridge—a danger- 
ous job under any circumstances, in 
peace or war. The engineers deserve 
a lot of credit. While there is always 
reom for improvement, the equipment is 
very fine and should prove most efficient 
in the transporting of troops and ma- 
terial across any unfordable stream. 





There were many things which I was 
impressed with. Foremost these 
was the deplorable lack of equipment, 
although the quality of the equipment 
given to the Army by our manufacturers 
was superb. The division—and bear in 
mind this is the fourth as against Ger- 
many’s 20—should have 274 M-3 light 
tanks, it has 50; it should have 108 me- 
dium tanks, it has none. The percentage 
of other equipment on hand for the unit, 
as compared with the requirements, is 
about the same, namely 20 percent of full 
complement. 

Let us consider for example a tank 
crew. Each man must be trained and 
must possess the ability to operate the 
tank under all circumstances and must, 
with limited or no vision, react instantly 
to every order of the commander. Each 
must be able to make minor repairs to the 
tank, operate and make minor repairs 
to the radio and the guns. They must be 
a trained, coordinated team that act to- 
gether with confidence in one another. 
This takes time and equipment. One 
cannot stand without the other. 

So it is throughout the Army, in all its 
branches, and, considering the tenseness 
of the foreign situation and nearness of 
this country to actual war, it is well for our 
own protection and safety that we keep 
our varsity team made up of first-string 
men until the new substitutes can be 
trained. It is also vital that the varsity 
and scrub teams be given the equipment 
to train with, else when the time arrives 
for their test, they may be found lacking 
through no fault of their own. Wars 
today are not fought with bare hands or 
swords. The mechanized monsters are 
not dealt a fatal blow merely from a 
spear. War is a science. The Army is 
your team for which you desire victory. 
If it loses, you lose and if it wins, you 
win. Let us get behind our team, the 
Army, and give it all the encouragement, 
cooperation, and matériel possible so that 
it may obtain the training and spirit to 
accomplish the victory. 

I want to publicly thank Maj. Gen. 
Henry Baird, the commanding general of 
the Fourth Armored Division; Lt. Col. 
Y. D. Vesely, the G-2, and the many 
officers I came in contact with for their 





kindness, patience, and consideration 
extended to me. 
The Cloakroom 
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Mr. LAMBERTSON. Mr. Speaker, 
the war will start when the rank and 
file have been won over. 

All the belligerent speeches at the 
Legion meet came from the East. 

What the patriots from Washington 
want is unity for a foreign war. 
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There was one consolation at the Le- 
ge maaaons British Jack was in 

There will be a final show-down be- 
fore Christmas on whether or not Con- 
gress is a jellyfish. 

Little was said on Labor Day of the 
wicked waste of defense funds caused by 
un-American labor leadership. 

The President’s plea for national 
safety from road accidents should have 
included our staying on this side. 

The greatest applause Governor Rat- 
ner received at_the convention was when 
he condemned the recent intolerance at 
Oklahoma City. 

Our full part to beat Hitler means an- 
other American Army to Europe, and 
do not be fooled. This column is agin’ 
it. Are you for it? 

The most amazing thing we find at 
picnics is that some few smart and con- 
scientious people believe the President 
will not lead us into war. 

My friend and double, Judge C. W. 
Ryan, would give little attention in his 
court to a plea of self-defense of a farmer 
who went across the river to whip a 
Dutchman. 

Just 2 years ago this week we told 
Rotary at Marysville, Kans., there were 
two things we knew for sure—that 
F. D. R. wanted a third term and that 
he wanted us in this war. 

In grasshopper years the East sent 
their old clothes to our pioneers in their 
emergency; in the English emergency 
they want our old clothes, the clothes we 
are wearing, and the hide and bone that 
are inside of them. 





Mr. Marshall’s Address 
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Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following radio address 
by S. L. A. Marshall over station WWJ: 


This morning I was reading an interview 
given by Lt. Gen. Ben Lear in which the com- 
mander of the Second Army said: “Perhaps 
there is something wrong with the military 
system of this Nation but that isn’t all that’s 
wrong. Many of our people have become 
soft and weak-minded. They are not willing 
to put out. They are willing to get but not 
to give.” 

It was at about the moment I had finished 
the reading of that statement that my col- 
league, W. K. Kelsey, pointed to it and said: 
“The trouble with that bird is that he is 
absolutely right but he shouldn’t have said 
it.” That took the words right out of my 
mouth. I had been refiecting on how Gen- 
eral Lear had probably set himself once again 
to receive a first-class boot from certain 
classes of citizens—politicians and publicists 
particularly—who think that any time an 








Army man speaks his mind even on such a 
matter, as directly related to national defense 
as is the popular morale, he should be con- 
demned to 10 days in the electric chair. 

But I second the motion. There is some- 
thing wrong with the spirit of a very con- 
siderable portion of this country. If it were 
not so, the tenor of popular criticism would 
not swing so heedlessly and recklessly from 
all-out praise of the Army to the most in- 
competent and snivelling condemnation of 
it. The Army in its best moments was 
never as good nor as militarily robust as it 
was made to appear last winter when the 
country at large had a new cramp of appre- 
hension about Britain's hold on the future, 
and the great majority in this country be- 
came suddenly strong for defense. It was 
never so bad as it has been made to appear 
during the last few weeks, when giving the 
Army a black eye became the popular thing 
to do im some quarters because of the reac- 
tion here to the Russian defense, and an 
accompanying dissatisfaction over the ex- 
tension of the draft. 

Every nitwit who deludes himself that he 
has some special insight into the military 
mind is now engaged in writing about morale 
in the Army camps. It matters not if he is 
so ignorant about Army matters that he 
doesn’t know a Pelham bit from a general's 
mustache. He visits a few Army camps. He 
hears soldiers grouse and cuss out the Army 
and he returns to his typewriter and carries 
this message to Garcia: “The morale is ter- 
ribly, terribly bad.” To prove his point, he 
interpolates a few cuss words, which seems 
to give his review an air of authenticity. 

I hardly need call your attention to the 
currency of this kind of flap-doodle reporting. 
It bobs up every time you turn a page. There 
must be an appetite for it or it would be 
stopped at its source. But the appalling 
thing about it is the very stress placed upon 
it can have only the effect of making malig- 
nant this core of unrest. 

Once soldiers come to take their grievances 
seriously, once they become persuaded that 
they can strike out in any direction and the 
public will give them a sympathetic hearing, 
all discipline goes and the habits instilled by 
months of training are cast off. I tell you 
that it can happen. The greater the degree 
of freedom that a soldiery has experienced in 
civil life, the more unruly it becomes when 
confronted by a real or a fancied injustice in 
military life. 

The Army will have enough of a problem 
with morale without agencies from the out- 
side taking a course which is designed only 
to aggravate the problem. If we do these 
things and make the excuse that we have the 
right of free speech, we simply make point 
of the fact that we have enjoyed our free- 
doms only to learn how to abuse them and 
to contrive toward their undoing. 

There has never been a time when grousing 
and “cussing out” the service was not an ac- 
cepted part of the business of soldiering. In 
my years I have had some association with 
the troops of Britain, France, Italy, Canada, 
Spain, Portugal, Mexico, Cuba, and the United 
States, and I have yet to find an army which 
was contented with its lot and in which the 
voices of the malcontents did not echo from 
the guardhouse to the rear. That is true in 
war or in peace. But what of it? Currently 
I hear people say that all would be different 
if war were to come; that, then, every man 
would do his duty quietly and efficiently. 

That is another grea’ delusion. Soldiers 
will kick back any time. During the World 
War I went from a Regular Army outfit to a 
National Army regiment and was at first dis- 
mayed by the fierce spirit of resentment 
against the service in many of these men. 
Later I saw them in battle, and they fought 
like lions—still “cussing” the Army. In that 
kind of mill, one comes to realize that simple 
protest or the nursing of a grouse has noth- 
ing to do with the basic loyalty of the 
individual. 
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All armies reflect the spirits of the peoples 
from which they come. Turn the spotlight 
on civil America today—-on the very business 
organization with which you work, for that 
matter—and ask if the majority of individ- 
uals would candidly say that life is a sweet 
dream and work a bed of roses, and they are 
perfectly contented with what they have. If 
you can answer that question in the affirma- 
tive, then your experience is not like mine. 

It is not my task to appear as a special 
pleader for the Army, and what is said here is 
not any blanket endorsement of its policies. 
Nothing of the kind is called for, and it would 
be presumptuous to take such an attitude. 
Mistakes have occurred and others will be 
made, for that is the nature of the problem. 

But unless we can begin to weigh our de- 
fense situation according to a sensible scale 
of values, and cut out this namby-pamby 
treatment of everything pertaining to the 
fighting services, we won’t have to worry 
about our Military Establishment for very 
long, because we won't have any. The men 
are in for another 18 months. That’s the 
way it is. It’s the law. The terms of that 
law work a hardship on a great number of 
people. Many of them have to make a dis- 
proportionate sacrifice. 

As regrettable as that is, it could only be 
made more so if the end of it should be that 
these men are deprived of their civil privi- 
leges only to become second-rate soldiers be- 
cause the spirit of the Army is wilted by an 
unhealthy climate of opinion over the 
country. 

It is quite possible for us to spend billions 
of dollars for defense and come up with a 
defensive machinery that is about as useful as 
a sieve. Certainly no thinking American— 
whether he be an isolationist or an interven- 
tionist—wants anything of the kind. 





Why I Voted for the Extension of the 
Draft 
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STEIN, OF NEW YORK 


Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rsc- 
oRD, I include the following radio address 
delivered by me over the National Broad- 
casting Co. hook-up on August 27, 1941: 


The responsibility of extending the Selec- 
tive Service Act was one of the gravest prob- 
Iems which confronted Congress in the his- 
tory of the United States. 

I found it very difficult, as a Member of 
the House of Representatives, to determine 
the course which I was to pursue with ref- 
erence to this proposed legislation. I spent 
many days and weeks in deliberating about 
this question, and when my vote was finally 
cast it was the result of mature and consid- 
ered opinion. 

Congress is a coordinate branch of the Gov- 
ernment. It has its duties and responsi- 
bilities, and under our Constitution it is 
completely independent from the Executive. 
Every Member of Congress has the right and 
the duty to vote in accordance with his 
convictions. If his judgment does not agree 
with yours or with mine, well, it is his judg- 
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ment and should be respected. I therefore 
feel that those of my colleagues, both Demo- 
crats and Republicans, who voted against the 
extension of the draft, voted in accordance 
with their own convictions and their own 
conscience. 

There is no question that the sentiment of 
the public in this country does not favor long 
military service for the sons of the Nation. 
We are not a warlike people, and we have 
no aggressive desires to attack any country 
or to fight anyone in the world, 

Many years ago, Woodrow Wilson pro- 
claimed the principle that America seeks 
no new territory, and that we do not wish 
to add 1 inch to our national domains, 
The aim of cur Government has always 
been peace, and we have proclaimed peace 
to the world by the many treaties which 
were made during the 20 years following the 
end of the last World War. In all of these 
treaties and conferences we have aimed at 
an organization of the world where wars 
will be unknown, and where all disputes 
among nations would be settled by peaceful 
methods. 

The Bryan treaties, the Kellogg treaties, the 
treaties between the various powers com- 
posing the Washington Conference of 1922, 
and all the other international agreements 
to which the United States was a party, pro- 
claimed the theory of peaceful settlement of 
all international disputes. - 

It seemed for a rather long period that the 
peace of the world was secure, but then the 
bolt came in 1939 when Germany invaded 

land. Our peace-loying country, in its 
earnest desire to avoid an expansion of the 
German-Polish conflict, was not immediately 
concerned with the course of events at that 
time, and thus refrained from becoming im- 
mediately involved. In fact, as evidence of 
President Roosevelt’s desire to end the Euro- 
pean conflict, you will recall the tour of 
European countries by the Under Secretary 
of State, Sumner H. Welles, in the fall of 
1939. Unfortunately, the world at large had 
an entirely new type of war lord to con- 
tend with, and when Germany’s rulers em- 
barked on a campaign to enslave the whole 
world, it became an unavoidable American 
problem as well as a European problem. 

Because of 7 years of preparedness the 
German war power was able to gain control 
over Central Europe, and the only way left 
to combat those evil powers, whose sole aim 
is the destruction of democracy, was by our 
national preparedness. 

In consequence to these unusual circum- 
stances, Congress, for the first time in our 
history, in times of peace, found it neces- 
sary to enact a Selective Service Training 
Act, calling for a draft of 900,000 young men 
to train in the cause of justice and freedom. 
These young men were to be trained, not for 
an offensive program, not to fight wars out- 
side of the United States, but to be prepared 
to meet the challenge of aggressors and dic- 
tators in order to protect and preserve the 
liberties of the people of the United States. 
It was an army which was to serve only 1 
year, since it was believed that training such 
soldiers for 1 year’s service would be suffi- 
cient to enable them to become an army for 
defense, and the basis for our military 
preparedness. 

So the matter rested a year ago, and it 
was the belief of the Members of Congress, 
that by following the recommendation of the 
War Department, and by providing for se- 
lective-service training, we had advanced 
the cause of national preparedness, and ade- 
quately provided for the defense of the 
United States. But the events of the world 
have a tendency to disrupt “the best-laid 
plans of mice and men.” In spite of the 
fact that a year ago it was deemed that 1 
year’s training would be sufficient to create 
a defensive army for this country, experi- 
ence has shown that the men who were 
called into service required more than a 
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year’s training in order to become effective 
soldiers and guardians of our liberty. 

The Chief of Staff of the United States 
Army appeared before Congress and told us 
that the national defense required an ex- 
tension of the period of service; that if these 
men were released at the end of 1 year, we 
would have but a poorly trained and an 
inadequately prepared Army and wculd be 
unabie to organize our military forces for 
true national defense. 


A modern army differs a great deal from 
the type of military service for which previ- 
ous armies have been trained. The new 
armies are completely mechanized and new 
methods must be taught the young recruits, 
in order to prepare them adequately to be- 
come modern soldiers. Experience has shown 
in the opinion of the Chief of Staff of the 
Army, that a much longer training period will 
be necessary than the 1 year provided for by 
the Selective Service Act. 

Following this recommendation of the 
Chief of Staff, bills were introduced in both 
Houses of Congress to extend the service and 
training period and it was to carry out this 
recommendation of the Chief of Staff, that I 
saw fit to vote in favor of the extension of 
the draft. In doing so, I was well aware of 
the fact that many fathers and mothers, 
members of my constituency, and through- 
out the country, would have to make a real 
sacrifice by having their sons remain in 
training for a longer period than originally 
intended. I know, and feel deeply the ex- 
tent of this great demand made on our people, 
but I am sure that the patriotic men and 
women of America, who love their country 
and are eager to preserve it for the present 
and future generations, will gladly make this 
sacrifice if they know, as I am convinced, 
that by doing so, they are promoting the well- 
being of this country. 

We are at peace, and this additional period 
of training is a protection and a measure to 
safeguard this peace, and in the great words 
of the father of cur country, George Wash- 
ington, “To be prepared for war is one of 
the most effectual means of preserving 
peace.” Thur, by the additional training 
which our young men will receive under the 
act of Congress, they will not only become 
more adequately prepared to meet any chal- 
lenge to our way of life, but will become 
trained for peace-time pursuits, and better 
enabled to earn a living when their term of 
service is over. 

The Army trains its men for many peace- 
time occupaticns, and a good many of the 
men will have had for the first time in their 
lives the opportunity of becoming experts in 
new methods of industrial activities, useful 
in peacetime, for which the Army will have 
provided the training. These men will also 
have learned the value of discipline, and will 
have acquired the ability of adapting them- 
selves to the changes which are unavoidable 
after a war. With full appreciation for the 
disappointment felt by some of our boys in 
the seryice, I am sure that the discharged 
soldiers will feel that the time they spent 
in the Army was well spent, and will in fact 
become an asset to them when they resume 
the normal routine of their daily lives upon 
returning to civilian pursuits. And for those 
who were previously unoccupied this train- 
ing will be very helpful to them in obtaining 
private employment. 

In voting as I did for the extension of the 
draft, I did so with the full conviction that 
I was furthering the interests of this country 
above any personal ambitions, and above any 
desire to please any particular individual or 
individuals, who by this extension of the 
draft would be called upon to make a fur- 
ther sacrifice. These are times when all of 


us should realize our duty to make some 
sacri wees some in money, some in time, some 
in be 1g torn from our ordinary pursuits, 
and “ ring of ourselves to the cause of na- 
tional Gates There is no greater gift to 
man than democracy and the four freedoms. 


The cause is sacred, and anyone who contrib- 
utes to the preservation of our great form of 
government will find full reward in the 
knowledge that his sacrifice will not have 
been in vain. 

My vote is in line with my 20 years of pub- 
lic service, in which I have always considered 


personal 

a@ national effort which should bring about 
national unity. The cause of national unity 
is sacred to my heart, and in working against 
dictatorship and all the alien 

which have crept into the American pubiic 
life we are fighting for the maintenance of 
our national unity. National unity is par- 
ticularly important in times of stress and in 
times of a world upheaval, and in the words 
of the great emancipator, Abraham Lincoln, 
“United we stand, divided we fall.” By pre- 
serving and protecting the Americal. com- 
monwealth we will be able to help restore to 
those countries whose liberties have been 
taken away from them by brutal force their 
sovereign rights to which all mankind is justiy 
entitled. 

Our American democracy, fortified and 
strengthened by military preparedness, and 
hardened by the splendid young men who are 
preparing to become good soldiers, will gain 
in importance, and will exhibit to a doubting 
world that democracy still lives, and will live 
as long as there are men and women who are 
willing to make sacrifices for its defense. 

This is our only hope for the preservation 
of our peace and of our great international 
integrity. We must live not for today but for 
a better tomorrow, and, my friends, there will 
be better days ahead—wars never last for- 
ever, and neither will Hitler and his evil 
followers. 

I thank you. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, at my 
request the Chief of Engineers has 
furnished me with information on the 
waterway improvements by England for 
military preparedness. 

Ever conscious of both the strategic 
importance of inland waterways and their 
valuable function in the national eco- 
nomic sphere, the Governments of Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Waies have criss- 
crossed their island empire, from the 
rock-bcund firths of northern Scotland 
to the chaik coasts of the English Chan- 
ne!, with waterways that are an essential 
element in the military preparedness of 
the nation. The British Isles, exclusive of 
Ireland, have a total area of only 68,000 
square miles, about equal to the six New 
England States, or less than the single 
State of Missouri, yet they have a 2,500- 
mile network of improved waterways and 
canals. The burdens which the railways 
are called upon to bear in time of war, 
and the handicaps imposed upon high- 
way transport by gasoline rationing, tend 
to focus attention upon this waterway 
system as a means of supplementing 
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overtaxed land transportation in the gen- 

eral pursuit of the nation’s war aims. 
Early in this war the British Govern- 

ment gave recognition to the importance 


defense—advisory committee upon 
which are represented the canal asso- 
ciation and the national association of 
canal carriers. Full benefits are thus 
derived from the experience gained dur- 
ing the World War, when costly mistakes 
were made due to the lack of effective co- 
ordination of railway, road, and water 
transportation. Compared with the con- 
ditions obtaining in 1916, the English 
harbors and waterways of today are gen- 
erally recognized to be operating with in- 
creased efficiency. Improvements in 
warehousing facilities, in handling equip- 
ment as well as in watercourses, made in 
peacetime, have eliminated unnecessary 
delays and accidents. Large sums have 
been spent on dredging, restoration, and 
modernization of locks. And through 
old canals, retired modestly behind con- 
cealing hedgerows, runs a quickened new 
life, stimulated by the armament pro- 
gram. Every day long, narrow canal 
boats are being feverishly loaded at 
Limehouse and other docks with scrap 
iron, steel, and copper destined for the 
mills and foundries of the Midlands. 

The important inland waterways of 
Britain radiate from the Midlands like 
spokes of a wheel to four great ocean 
ports. Canals have been constructed 
northwest to Liverpool, the Trent River 
flows northeast to Hull on the Humber 
River, the Thames River flows southeast 
to London, and the Severn River flows 
southwest to Bristol. By means of arti- 
ficial connections water-borne traffic 
may be moved from one to another of 
these principal waterways and thus the 
four great import and export harbors are 
connected with each other and with the 
industrial Midlands. Direct navigable 
connections also cross the island from 
Bristol to London and from Liverpool] to 
Hull. Farther north in Scotland the 
island is again crossed by navigable 
channels from Glasgow to Leith and 
from the Firth of Lorne on the Atlantic 
Ocean to Moray Firth on the North Sea. 

The British canals include many un- 
usual features such as tunnels, bridge- 
aqueducts, and elevators, both vertical 
and inclined. There are 45 canal tun- 
nels in England and Wales, each having 
a length exceeding 300 feet. Of these, 
the longest is over 16,000 feet. The first 
and most famous canal tunnel, the Hare- 
castle Tunnel, constructed in 1776 on 
the summit level of the Trent and Mercy 
Canal, is over a mile and a half long. 
Canal bridge-aqueducts of masonry or 
steel are commonly used to cross rail- 
ways, highways, rivers, and other canals. 
Near Manchester the Bridgewater Canal 
is carried over t..e Manchester Canal by a 
swing aqueduct. 

The waterways and particularly their 
termini at coastal ports have become 
centers of great activity. British re- 
armament skyrocketed the demand for 
transporting metals and bulk freight for 
which waterways are excellently suited 
and now the all-out war production spurs 
this activity. Foreign barkentines, 
schooners, steel freighters, Thames 
barges, and heavy canal boats, crowded 





together like ice floes, move to moorings 
under large electric cranes which handle 
cargoes promptly and efficiently. With 
Yankee emphasis on speed, Diesel en- 
gines propel the reloaded canal boats 
known as “quick boats” or “fly boats” 
from London ports to Birmingham in 
60 hours, a trip that once took 7 days. 

It has been so long since the British 
Isles have contemplated any defense 
other than at her coast lines that plans 
have probably never been formulated for 
using her interior waterways as lines of 
defense. The primary use of England’s 
waterways in military preparedness is 
therefore to alleviate the transportation 
demands upon the railways and high- 
ways that invariably become overloaded. 
Mr. Ernest Bevin, Britain’s powerful 
Minister of Labor and Transport, who 
heads the transport and general work- 
ers’ unions, stressed the importance of 
this use of waterways in a speech on 
transport in wartime. He indicated the 
advisability of distributing the enormous 
reserves of raw materials and non- 
perishable foods at numerous points 
throughout the country rather than to 
permit these reserves to accumulate to 
such an extent that one air raid might 
cause irreparable damage. The inland 
waterways which traverse regions of the 
interior country are the logical means of 
accomplishing this objective. Numerous 
boats can take imports as they are re- 
ceived and distribute them to local re- 
serve depots located in the open country 
adjacent to canal routes. In this man- 
ner supplies can be removed in large 
quantities from ports, subject to frequent 
air attacks, and cached at so many sepa- 
rated locations that a bombing attack 
will be unable to deliver a knock-out 
blow to supply. 

The two-century-old waterway system 
of the British Isles has been steadily im- 
proved and modernized at a tremendous 
cost, but now, in Britain’s time of need, 
the waterways are more capable of bear- 
ing the burden placed upon them. Co- 
ordinated transport may mean the dif- 
ference between success and failure in a 
grave national crisis. During the World 
War we in the United States found it ex- 
pedient to make use of everything that 
would float, from a bateau to a battle- 
ship. Britain is finding the same to be 
true today, and she appreciates that the 
inland waterways, now so indispensable 
to her cause, are ready only because her 
statesmen had the vision to prepare them 
in times of peace. 





What We Defend 
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Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
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Recorp, I include the following speech 
delivered by the Honorable Paul V. 
McNutt: 


In 1939, at Omaha, Nebr., I was privileged 
to address your order at a testimonial din- 
ner given in honor of a great humanitarian 
and a great American, Supreme Knight 
Francis P, Matthews. 

In the 2 years that have elapsed since 
that happy occasion fateful things have come 
to 


pass. 

The world has turned into chaos. Not 
for generations have the values and the ideals 
for which men live been subjected to such 
devastating attack. From a cloud, at first 
no larger than a man’s hand, has broken 
a storm so furious as to shake the very 
foundations of Christian civilization. 

From the evil forces thus loosened upon 
the world no nation and no people are safe. 
And woe unto the nation and people who 
fail to prepare adequate defenses against 
this rushing flood of pagan violence. 

Rudely were the American people awakened 
to the danger. Heroically are they respond- 
ing to it. 

They are determined to build a citadel 
where the principles of decency and hu- 
r-anity may be forever secure. Without 
fear or panic they are throwing their energies 
into a mighty effort to strengthen the Na- 
tion on every hand. With quiet courage 
and a tirm will they are arming it physically 
against attack from without and morally 
against deterioration from within. 

They are preparing defenses against the 


threat of an invading army. But they also 


seek to avoid that spiritual corrosion and 
internal decay which is the invariable prel- 
ude to national disaster. They are improv- 
ing their democracy as well as extending their 
military defenses. 

The Nation hopes to avoid war, but if 
war comes, our instruments for defense will 
be stronger and the things defended will be 
more worthy of our efforts. 

We know full well that ours is not the most 
perfect of possible nations. 

There are black spots in our past—blots on 
the pages of our history. 

There are still bottlenecks to our democ- 
racy. There are bottlenecks to production; 
to consumer distribution; to individual op- 
portunity. We know that for some great 
minorities there are bottlenecks to liberty; 
people among us who are too poor for their 
own health and for the health of the Nation. 
Others who become rich to a point which is 
not in proportion to their contribution to the 
public welfare or their concern for the com- 
mon interest. 

But we know, too, the kind of society we 
want to build and the kind we can build. ° 

The blueprint is clear. The foundation 
already laid. 

How firm that foundation is will be meas- 
ured by the courage and unselfishness of us 
all in fortifying it against the stresses and 
strains of a world gone mad with fear and 
confusion. 

Without our choosing it, we are caught in a 
death struggle between two conflicting ideol- 
ogies—two totally different and mutually ex- 
clusive ways of life. 

In such a struggle we dare not rely alone 
upon the weakness of the opposing philos- 
ophy or our hatred for that way of life. We 
must rely as well upon the validity of cur 
own. 

A reconsecration to the tenets of democracy 
and a better understanding of its significance 
for mankind is as necessary as the will to 
repel an invader from our shores. 

We have seen how fatal is the neglect of 
this phase of a nation’s life. We have seen it 
in the fall of France. 

Here was a great nation with the best- 
trained army in the world. Only a few short 
years ago it was one of the richest in the 
world. It had great industrial resources and 
@ vast colonial empire. It had a great tradi- 
tion for courage and resourcefulness, both in 
peace and in war, 
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But France fell, within the incredible period 
of a few short days. 

A nation so strong and so confident could 
not have been destroyed in so brief a moment 
had it not been weakened down to the very 
foundation of its national life. The war, for 
France, was lost before it had begun. 

History is a stern teacher but her lessons 
cannot be ignored. 

Disquieting and revealing facts are gradu- 
ally throwing light upon this tragic mystery. 

When the Nazi legions were rolling close 
to Paris and the diving Stukas were roaring 
overhead, it. is reported that the French Gov- 
ernment issued an official order to all young 
men from 18 to 20 years of age to leave the 
city at once. They were literally told by their 
government to run away. A once mighty 
and glorious nation, the cradle of liberalism, 
where flourished a fierce and noble patriot- 
ism, had prepared i* youth for nothing but 
flight when the enemy reached its gates. 

In a democracy untouched by dry rot and 
decay, the flower of young manhood could 
never be compelled to flee when the nation 
was caught in deadly peril. 

We see, too, the manner of men who have 
come to leadership since the bleeding nation 
has been beaten to its Knees. Men who can 
tolerate and collaborate with fascism, repu- 
diating the spirit of the Bastille and the tra- 
ditions of liberty, embracing the evil forces 
which have dismembered the land of their 
nativity. Men with craven souls, who for the 
sake of personal power and gain, sell their 
nation’s honor and their own. 

France, indeed, was stabbed in the back. 

And history will some day record that the 
assassin was the enemy within that struck 
the fatal thrust. 

It is noteworthy that the France which 
could produce the men of Vichy almost 
completely repudiated those great social re- 
forms which made the nation the outstand- 
ing democracy of Europe. Its warm concern 
for the common man had vanished. The 
drive for greater social and economic liberty 
had been abandoned. The social conscience 
was dead. The nation had become hard and 
callous. Liberty, equality, fraternity, the cry 
that once inspired the world, had become a 
faint and hollow sound, heard but dimly down 
the long corridors of time. 

The Bastille was once more locked, and the 
spirit of French democracy imprisoned. 

On the other hand, look at Britain. 

Even under the impact of total war, Eng- 
land has rededicated herself to the demo- 
cratic way of life. 

Here, too, an historic tragedy was barely 
averted. The liberal England of the twen- 
ties had given away to a selfish, hardboiled 
land of appeasement. Men who thought 
little of national honor but much of self 
brought their country.to the very brink of 
disaster. 

But when catastrophe was imminent, the 
reaction was immediate. Unlike unhappy 
France, altogether paralyzed by the death 
grip of reaction, English liberalism and Eng- 
lish patriotism rallied nobly, and England 
once more began to look after her democ- 
racy and put it into action. 

Democracy is concerned with people—with 
what they eat and how they are housed and 
whether they are sick or well, miserable or 
happy. 

England is looking after her housing prob- 
lem, her focd problem, and her health prob- 
lem. Doing it right now, even as merciless 
Geath rains from the skies. 

Here are some specific results. 

A Personal Injuries Act has been passed 
which pays benefits to civilian defense voi- 
unteers and to all gainfully employed injured 
by enemy action. After 10 months of ex- 
periment, Britain has recently revised the 
scale of these benefits upward. 

Disablement pensions are provided. Sur- 
vivorship benefits not unlike those in our 
own social-security program are paid to 
widows, children, dependent parents, and even 
to dependent brothers and sisters, 
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Unemployment and workmen's compensa- 
tion benefits have been increased. Health in- 
surance has been extended and the Govern- 
ment has assumed an additional responsibil- 
ity for that program. The machinery of 
British health protection is an effective or- 
ganization through which to administer pro- 
tection both for the families of men mobilized 
in the military and in the civilian services. 

It is not only the international relations of 
the Baldwin-Chamberlain gang that the war 
has forced overboard. Their reactionary home 
policies have also been abandoned. 

That is what Britain has found necessary 
to her defense. There is no talk of cutting 
social services in Britain. And as we watch 
British resistance, the thing we mark most 
carefully is the miracle of British morale, the 
adequacy of her food supply, the continued 
ability of British men and women to “take it.” 

Men do not fight by guns alone. They fight 
by faith. That is why those who serve the 
needs of soldiers or civilians cannot limit 
themselves to an interest in what goes on in- 
side the boundaries of a military reservation 
or a munitions works. 

Food must be good. Recreation must be 
available to every soldier. The chaplain who 
ministers to the spiritual needs, is an integral 
part of the staft of the Army itself. 

But the soldier must also find that the 
community which he visits on leave is worth 
defending. The industrial workers must live 
in a community that is really worth working 
for 

This is a part of my own work as Coordina- 
tor of Health, Welfare, and Recreation. And 
it is a part of the work of your order. In 
contemplating our problems I have been 
vastly encouraged by the naming of your 
supreme knight as the executive of the Na- 
tional Catholic Community Service. ‘There 
could be no greater guaranty that the job 
will be well done. 

With other groups you led the way a quar- 
ter of a century ago. The torch of fellow- 
ship is now the responsibility of many. In 
the United Service Organizations we all join 
in our efforts to promote the spirit and com- 
fort of those who defend America. 

We will have tough problems. Many Amer- 
ican communities are having tough prob- 
lems. It is not easy for a community to ex- 
pand its social services to accommodate thou- 
sands of additional workers and transients 
overnight. It is not easy to create new com- 
munity services in churches and schools. It 
is not easy for families to adjust their circle 
of hospitality to include new neighbors and 
visitors from distant States. 


But it must be done, and it will be done. 
In this achievement your organization will 
play an important role as it did a quarter 
of a century ago in-a similar crisis. 

The future is obscure. We can see through 
the glass but darkly. 

Many black days are undoubtedly ahead, 
many severe tests. 

But I believe the American people will 
meet squarely and without flinching every 
test to which they may be put in this pitiless 
world, steadfast in their faith that the prin- 
ciples of righteousness and justice and de- 
cency will prevail. Resolutely determined 
that whatever happens in other lands, the 
flame of liberty and the light of truth will 
remain here for all to see. One place, at 
least, in all the world where men are free, 
where their families are secure, where each 
may sit beneath his own vine and fig tree. 

And there shall be none to make him 
afraid. 

Friendly association, mutual aid and mu- 
tual protection, charity, and human sym- 
pathy—these are experiences whicn have 
enobled mankind and afforded to him deep- 
rooted satisfaction as far as the eye can pene- 
trate into the misty past. They were valued 
experiences, whether man was organized in 
primitive agricultural communities, in nomad 


of history. By the flickering fires of Medi- 
terranean caves when hairy men rested after 
the hunt; under the stars of central Asia 
when the flocks were bedded down for the 


night; on the slopes of Mount Olympus; in 


the halls of the Saxon and the Viking—wher- 
ever men gathered together, drawn by the 
common bond, the principles of sacrifice for 
the common gocd emerged as the only basis 
upon which they could build a society which 
would satisfy the profoundest instincts of the 
human soul. 

God indeed made man in his own image. 

We recognize it when we observe the long 
but steady assent from barbarism ustil the 
emergence of a society which, in truth, is 
founded upon justice and Christian love. 

We recognize it, too, when we see the high- 
est achievement of these centuries of effort— 


ranks of the governed and dedicated to the 
dignity and worth of the individual. 

We have, through work and hardship, built 
in this land the grea 


there is neither master nor slave; 
tyrant nor victim. Where members of every 
race on earth are gathered into one great 
fellowship, each sharing in the pleasure and 
the pain. A society in which there is some 
reaiization in fact of the ideal of equality and 
freedom. A society where the meek have in- 
deed inherited the earth. One which, for all 
its defects, is man’s crowning glory on this 
planet. 

But the path has been long and the travail 

eat. 
ae masses of people have been bound by 
the shackles of despotism. From tke Baby- 
lonians laboring in slavery for kings, and the 
Egyptians for Pharaohs, tyranny has survived 
side by side with liberty and democracy. 
Sometimes it has almost seemed to have 
crushed out the spark of freedom from the 
human eoul. 

Democracy is not a law of nature, notwith- 
standing its divine origin. 

And no benign mystic force will protect it. 

It must be defended by those who love and 
cherish it—by men and women who are 
stirred deeply when it is in peril and who 
will sacrifice all to preserve it. 

It is this inner strength which must be 
expanded, for it is here that we find the meas- 
ure of our ability to resist the forces that 
would destroy us. 

And if, despite the efforts of all, the Nation 
is drawn into the clash of arms, if we are 
compelled to fight for this way of life which 
we have built for ourselves, it is this spirit in 
the hearts of the men behind the guns and 
in the hearts of the men and women behind 
them that will, in the end, bring victory. 

With a full understanding of the periis 
ahead, let us face the future with calm cour- 
age and quiet confidence in the right, as God 
has given us to see it. 





Generoso Pope 
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HON. SAMUEL DICKSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 4, 1941 


Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, as 
evidence of the fact that Generoso Pope, 
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speaking Americans, is truly a devoted 


and loyal citizen of the United States, 
I wish to publish the translation of an 
orto appeared in Il Grido Della 

under date of August 23, 1941, 
an Italian newspaper sponsored by offi- 
cial Italian sources, 

This article criticizes Mr. Pope for 
the stand he had taken on the question 
of the internment of Italian sailors. Inci- 
dentally, the New York Times of August 
14 published an editorial in which Mr. 
Pope's stand is praised and exalted. The 
two articles are as follows: 


{From Il Grido Delia Stirpe, New York, of 
August 23, 1941] 

LET’S PUT THINGS IN PLACE—THE ITALIAN SAILORS 
IN THE CONCENTRATION CAMP ARE PRISONERS 
AND NOT GUESTS—THE INTERNEES OF MIs- 
SOULA DESIRE THAT THEIR SUFFERING BE 
TREATED WITH SILENCE RATHER THAN THEIR 
SITUATION BE ALTERED OR MYSTIFIED 
We also ask to be concentrated. 

This idea seems to be crazy, but if one 
reads the articles which have been published 
in the nawspapers of Mr. Pope. during these 
days on the life at Fort Missoula, in the 
heavenly concentration camp, it becomes, in- 
stead very much justified. Isn’t it a natural 
desire to abandon bad for good? Good exists, 
according to the description of Il 
and the Corriere, in this concentration camp. 

We get, therefore, a crazy desire to ask 
the Government at Washington to hurry the 
day in which we also can reach this camp 
of marvels and insuperable vacation. 

In a place where one works little or not 
at all, where one eats well and three times 
a@ day, where the food is rich with necessary 
vitamins necessary for good health, where 
hygiene and culture are not lacking. where 
recreation of every sort is at the disposition 
of anyone who wants to profit by it, where 
no material preoccupation (because the spir- 
itual cannot be controlled) disturbs the good 
life of the detainees, where everything is 
rosy—in fact, who would not want to go? 
If this is so, then we also ask for the pleasure 
of being able to enjoy these many privileges 
in a concentration camp, instead of being so 
worried daily, of preoccupying ourselves by 
hard work and sacrifices with our miserable 
existence. 

But is all this that the correspondent of 
Mr. Pope writes true? The answer to this 
question is given by the prisoners of the 
above-mentioned camp which we herewith 
publish voluntarily. 

Herewith is reproduced the document of. 
the detainees in the camp at Fort Missoula, 
with their respective autographed signatures 
which repudiates all the fantastic exaggera- 
tions of the author of the articles in the 
Progresso and the Corriere. 

We do not like to start polemics with the 
author of the above-mentioned writings 
which exalt the comfortable life of the in- 
terned, such polemics would be antipathy, 
and would serve to greatly harm the material 
and moral interest of the Italians of America, 
but certain falsities, published for some hid- 
den purpose, should be repudiated and the 
most eloquent repudiation is that which has 
been sent by those interested, and which we 
publish faithfully in this same page. From 
this documents one can get the exact version 
of the moral and material suffering which 
torment the interned Italian seamen, who 
do not find themselves on a vacation, nor are 
they guests who enjoy the heavenly beauty 
of prison. If we wanted to publish all the 
letters that have reached us from these pris- 
oners, we would have greatly clarified the lies 














and the fantastic exaggerations of the special 
correspondent sent by Il to Fort 
Missoula, but charity of pacifism prohibits us. 

Certain exaggerations, fantastic inexact- 
ness, which have the facility of passing for 
happiness the suffering, are really deplorable 
and can be explained only by the increasing 
war hysteria. - 

This is a sickness that has not reached and 
cannot reach us, because we enjoy complete 


immunity. 
DomeENIco TROMBETTA. 


[From the New York Times of August 14, 
1941} 


“BELLA VISTA” 


A little more than a week ago the Tribuna, 
published in Italy, printed an interview with 
Armando Tosi, manager of the Italian Restau- 
rant at the world’s fair, in which Signor 
Tosi charged that panicky fears entertained 
here over the “fifth column” menace had 
resulted in “bestial treatment” of italian 
nationals detained in the United States. 
They had been rounded up and jailed with 
“thieves and robbers,” Signor Tosi said, charg- 
ing that several hundred in the camp at Fort 
Missoula, Mont., were watched over by police- 
men, the “majority of whom were Jews.” - 

Such balderdash may have beer dished out 
to the Tribuna’s readers to increase their ani- 
mosity toward thiscountry There is nothing 
that can be done about that for in Mussolini's 
corporative state the press publishes only what 
the Government thinks it is good for the 
people to know Cabled back and published 
here, as this one was in the Times of August 6, 
such stories make little if any impression on 
most Americans. Among the Italian com- 
munity, however, tales of mistreatment might, 
if unanswered, cause misgivings 

Realizing this, Il Progresso, the Italian 
language newspaper published in this city, 
sent reporters to interview 50 Italians being 
held at Ellis Island and to investigate the 
conditions at Fort Missovla. As was to be 
expected, the survey showed that Signor Tosi’s 
statememt was baseless. Those detained at 
Ellis Island are persons who entered the 
United States illegaliy and whc are being 
held pending determination of their legal 
status. There are no criminals there. 

At Fort Missoula, where 993 Italian sca- 
men and world-fair employees who over- 
stayed and cannot be deported under war 
conditions, are detained, Il Progresso’s re- 
porter found neither criminals nor a prison 
atmosphere, but 10,000 acres of land with “all 
the characteristics of a summer resort.” 
Only a handful of immigration officials pa- 
trol the camp, he said, and there were no 
machine guns to be seen. So beautiful is the 
setting, he reported, that the Italians them- 
Selves have named the camp “Bella Vista.” 

The articles now appearing in Il Progresso 
provide an excellent example of the way in 
which a newspaper can perform a service to 
its readers by refuting the fanciful tales of 
propagandists with facts gathered by com- 
petent reporters. Il Progresso is to be con- 
gratulated. on its enterprise. 


Any unprejudiced observer will, there- 
fure reach the same conclusion which all 
true Americans have reached, and that is, 
that Generoso Pope is a loyal and true 
citizen of the United States, and any 
criticism of Mr. Pope can only be traced 
to sources which are un-American, or 
not devoted to the best interest of this 
country. 
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Labor Faces Real Responsibility—Loyal 
Workers Will Not Fail in Their Duty 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 4, 1941 


EDITORIALS FROM VARIOUS NEWS- 
PAPERS 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, it was 
my privilege Labor Day to address West 
Virginians gathered at Morgantown. 
United States Senators Kircore and 
Roster were speakers also, as well as 
active mine union leaders in that section. 
Prior to the program we listened to the 


‘solemn words of President Roosevelt, as 


he spoke by radio. Hearing his words, I 
was increasingly conscious of the solemn 
obligation which all loyal Americans face 


-during the defense efforts. 


In this connection I include at this 
point newspaper editorials especially 
pertinent to this year’s observance of 
Labor Day: 


[From the Pittsburgh Press of September 1, 
1941} 


A SOLEMN DAY FOR LABOR 


Labor Day is the traditional occasion for 
union men and women to parade, congre- 
gate, and otherwise show their strength. 

They have never before had so much 
strength to demonstrate as today. 

More Americans are organized into unions 
of all kinds than ever before, the best esti- 
mate being about. 16,000,000. With their 
families and dependents that makes a sizable 
chunk of the whole people. 

Organized lebor has always fought to win 
from society the things to which it felt en- 
titled. Often it was a bitter and discourag- 
ing battle. 

But on this Labor Day the unions must 
realize that they also owe a great deal to 
society. The high state of organization 
which is being achieved is due in large 
measure to the favoring climate established 
by the Federal Government. The Govern- 
ment—which means the people—has actively 
helped labor to attain its present position. 

Labor is undeniably powerful _ today. 
Therefore lack of strength is no longer its 
biggest problem. 

Its biggest problem now is that of recog- 
nizing and carrying out the obligations 
which go with power. Many sincere friends 
of collective bargaining are deeply concerned 
today because too many labor leaders have 
not recognized those obligations—have talked 
only about labor’s gains and have forgot- 
ten that society is entitled to gains also. 

And unless society—which paved the way 
for labor's present strength—also makes gains 
as a result of the help it has given, labor will 
not long keep the power it possesses. 

It is a significant fact that while unionism 
stands at an all-time high in the United 
States on this Labor Day, it has sunk to the 
lowest. depths across the ocean. Workers of 
all Europe are either bound to the iron wheel 
of nazi-ism, without freedom to organize or 
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have a voice in their own conditions, or else 
have had to make great sacrifices in a des- 
perate battle to prevent the further spread 
of industrial slavery. 

Yet, here in the United States, labor stands 
widely accused of hampering the defense in- 
dustries upon which its own self-preservation 
depends, and without which Europe cannot 
be freed from its shackles. 

In previous war crises, popular clamor has 
been directed chiefly against business profi- 
teering. Today this clamor is mostly directed 
at union profiteering. 

Polls of public opinion show increasing bit- 
terness over the actions of some labor leaders. 
They show that labor is teing held chiefly 
responsible for the failure of our defense ma- 
chinery to function up to expectations, and 
that there is relatively little blame of business. 

The Government which gave unionism its 
present strength can take that strength away. 
The er which comes from the people can 
be taken back by the people. 

We fear that the unions may not be as 
strong next Labor Day as they are this Labor 
Day unless there is a recognition of their 
social obligations and an acceptance of the 
responsibilities and duties that go with 
power. 

The unions must clean their ranks of false 
leaders, of those who have seized office for 
selfish gain, for political advancement, and, 
in some cases, for outright criminal objec- 
tives. Union men and women are, we hke- 
lieve, as patriotic as any other Americans. 
And many of them are disgusted when they 
see our boys deprived of the weapons with 
which to train, and our Allies crying for the 
tools to carry on the fight against Hitlerism— 
deprived of this essential equipment by an 
epidemic of strikes caused by all sorts of 
reasons, including violations of contracts, 
jurisdictional disputes, and warfare between 
rival unions. 

On this Labor Day there it a solemn obli- 
gation confronting the unions—the obliga- 
tion of realizing social obligations, of living 
up to contracts, and of providing the na- 
tional defenses without which labor in 
America may suffer the fate of unionism in 
Europe. 


The following editorial in part is from 
the Baltimore Sun: 


Although labor’s material blessings have 
multiplied and although its position before 
cfficial agencies is still highly advantagecus, 
its standing in the court of public opinion is 
more and more challenged. There is discon- 
tent over the attitude of labor in the defense 
industries. There is dissatisfaction over the 
complacency with which official boards, par- 
ticularly the Defense Mediation Board, sub- 
ordinate the public welfare to labor’s de- 
mands. All can see that labor has power and 
is reaping the fruits of power, but there is a 
growing question as to whether labor is dis- 
posed to use its power in responsible fashicn 
in a period of national emerge:.cy. Labor’s 
leaders need to address themselves to this 
problem during the next few months. La- 
bor’s political friends ought to address them- 
selves to this problem, especially the Presi- 
dent, whose tolerance of partisanship in the 
Defense Mediation Board is in sharp contrast 
with the call for an all-out national effort. 

Developments affecting labor in the next 
12 months will hinge in no small measure on 
the way in which the leaders and friends of 
the unions react to this challenge. 


The Washington Post had the follow- 


ing to say: 
LABOR DAY 


President Roosevelt’s Labor Day message 
is not addressed exclusively to the Nation's 
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Wage earners. It is rather an appeal to all 
Americans of every class and calling to make 
sacrifices in the cause of democracy. Opti- 
mistically the President affirms his belief 
that labor and management realize “that 
there must be full and uninterrupted pro- 
duction of the weapons and materials needed 
for our protection and needed also by the 
nations engaged in opposing those who would 
do away with the liberty and happiness of 
free peoples all over the world.” The plague 
of strikes and other labor disturbances that 
have held up and continue to hold up pro- 
duction introduces a jarring note to Mr. 
Roosevelt’s confidence in the national unity 
of purpose. However, his words express sen- 
timents that thoughtful and patriotic men 
and women will heartily endorse and ob- 
structionists cannot afford to ignore. 

A year ago we were just embarking upon 
the preparedness program, and very few peo- 
ple appreciated the magnitude of the under- 
taking ahead. The experiences of the past 
12 months have given the public a better 
understanding of the challenging and exact- 
ing character of the task to which this coun- 
try is dedicated. Viewed in retrospect, it 
seemed likely that Labor Day, 1941, will be 
seen to mark our entry upon a grimmer phase 
of our defense program. During the past 
year the gains to labor of the defense spend- 
ing program have greatly outweighed the 
losses. Several million persons have been 
added to industrial pay rolls, while earnings 
have risen even faster than employment. 
Furthermore, wage increases have outstripped 
rising living costs. As was to be expected 
under such conditions, labor troubles have 
multiplied and have become a serious drag 
upon defense work. 


The New York Herald Tribune com- 
ments as follows: 


LABOR DAY, 1941 


Labor Day has become so integral a part 
of American life that it is too often taken 
for granted; considered only as part of a 
8-day week end, a climax to the summer. 
To be sure, this holiday mood is significant 
in itself. Labor Day is not May Day; it is 
not a day for muttering mobs, red flags, and 
portents of revolution. It is a day to cele- 
brate, to take joyful cognizance of the fact 
that American labor has greater freedom, a 
happier way of life, more reason to look 
hopefully to the future, than the workers 
of any other nation in the world. This posi- 
tion labor enjoys because it is part of a free 
society in a land of great natural wealth; 
because, under the Constitution of the Re- 
public, it is entitled to shape its own des- 
tiny, a voluntary partner in a great com- 
munity enterprise; because it shares with all 
members of that community in the funda- 
mental freedoms that enable men to speak 
their minds, to worship God, each after his 
own fashion, to know the truth and to use 
that truth to guide the policy of the Nation. 

These are inestimable privileges, and it is 
well, in dark days, to proclaim them to the 
world, for they are the hope of the world, 
the antithesis of that brute system which 
Hitler and his gang would enforce to turn 
men into soulless cogs of a soulless state. 
But privileges won must be maintained, and 
that can only be done by remembering the 
responsibilities of privilege—responsibilities 
which were never greater than today. If labor 
is to rule itself, that rule must be wise. If 
labor permits itself to be exploited by 
scoundrelly leaders, labor is to blame and 
labor will suffer. If labor permits itself to 
be ruled by greed, the national interest will 
suffer, and that cannot be permitted. Al- 
ready the errors of self-seeking leaders have 
cost labor much, and cost the country much, 
The narrow view that rates some slight ad- 


higher than the safety of the community at 
large—that view must go. If not, at best, 
labor will suffer curtailment of its privileges 
and the whole structure of freedom in this 
Nation may be fatally impaired if that cur- 
tailment is pressed to excess. At worst, these 
United States may become another slave 
colony of the Herrenvolk; then the light of 
human liberty will indeed be extinguished. 
The word lies with the workers of America. 
They have it within their power to make such 
a convincing demonstration of their produc- 
tive strength that no one will be able to 
question the health and vigor of the Ameri- 
can way; that no barbarian force may dare 
measure its power against that of an aroused 


free people. 


Mr. Speaker, these comments which I 
have placed in the Appendix give a cross- 
section of what our people are thinking 
during this critical period. It is note- 
worthy that President Roosevelt in his 
Labor Day statement said that manage- 
ment and labor “realize now, and I am 
sure will continue to realize, that there 
must be full and uninterrupted produc- 
tion” of defense materials. 

While we are aware of the obligation 
facing labor we must readily recognize 
that the preparedness program can be 
hampered by selfish management and 
greedy employer action. We must cour- 
ageously determine that no group, how- 
ever small, is to cripple defense produc- 
tion and the national effort. 





Financing Our Defense Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. JAMES J. DAVIS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, September 5 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, September 2), 1941 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. ARTHUR 


CAPPER, OF KANSAS 
Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President, I ask 


unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp an address delivered by the able 
senior Senator from Kansas [Mr, Cap- 
PER] over stations of the National Broad- 
casting Co. on the National Grange Hour 
from Washington, D. C., on August 16, 
1941. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

I appreciate very much the invitation of 
Mr. Fred Brenckman, Washington representa- 
tive of the National Grange, to talk to you 
over the National Grange Hour. I have 
known Mr. Brenckman for many years, 
though not quite as many years as I have 
been a Granger myself. I want to say for 
him that he represents the Grange in Wash- 
ington very ably and very conscientiously; he 
has the respect and liking, I think, of prac- 
tically every member of the Senate and the 
House of Representatives. 

In the few minutes we have this morning, 


vantage gained for a few thousand workers | I intend to discuss, very briefly, some of the 
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that it is only in the past few months that 
the great majority of Americans have begun 
to realize that sacrifices are going to be de- 
manded of all, and made by all, and not just 
by that comparatively small segment of our 
population drafted for service in the armed 
forces of the United States. 

The United States today is now almost on 
a war footing; we are fast approaching what 
might be termed an “all out” war economy. 
Whether that means a “shooting war” will 
be determined in the near future; I regret to 
say it seems to me we have been edging, then 
stepping, now striding, and soon may be 
marching into another World War, though I 
am still hoping we can keep out of it. 

Iam not going to discuss the pros or cons 
of United States intervention with you today. 
I do not profess to know where we are going 
in the realm of international politics; what 
we are going to do when we get there; or 
what we are going to have when we get 
back—if we do get back. 

I am interested and strongly in favor of 
an adequate national defense. I ‘believe in a 

and impregnable defense not only 
against possible or prospective enemies from 
across the seas but also in constructing an 
adequate defense against those things which 
threaten the peace and security of our own 
people, our American way of life, and even 
our American form of government. 

My friends, I happen to be serving in the 
Senate on three committees dealing, I might 
say, at first hand, with the most important 
problems connected with this all-out. na- 
tional-defense program—or war program, if 
you prefer to call it that. I have been a 
member of the Senate Committee on Agri- 
culture for more than 22 years; on the For- 
eign Relations Committee nearly 20 years; 
on the Finance Committee for 7 years. So 
I believe I have some idea of the magnitude 
and multiplicity of the problems incident 
to this stupendous undertaking in which we 
are engaged at the present time. 


CONGRESS APPROPRIATES HUGE SUMS 


In less than 2 years the Congress of the 
United States has appropriated and author- 
ized the expenditure of some $52,000,000,000 
for national-defense purposes, including $7,- 
000,000,000 for Britain, through the Lease 
Lend (really the lease-give) Act. And in 
Washington it is expected that another $7,- 
000,000,000—perhaps ten billions—will be ap- 
propriated in a few weeks for Britain, Russia, 
China, and other nations opposing the Axis 
Powers. 

I don’t know whether any of us have a 
real idea as to what the appropriation of 
$52,000,000,000 from the Federal Treasury 
means. Well, here is one thing it means that 
perhaps we can grasp: It means that the 
Congress has assessed $400 annually against 
every man, woman, and child in the United 
States—$2,000 for a family of five—for na- 
tional defense and for the defense of Britain, 
Russia, and other nations, all this in less 
than 2 years’ time. And it may be the effort 
has just started. 

Let me state that again. The cost of na- 
tional defense contracted to date amounts to 
$400 per capita, or $2,000 per family of five 
persons. If Senator Peprre, of Florida is cor- 
rect in his prediction that the ultimate war 
cost to the United States will be over $300,- 
000,000,000, that will be $12,000 per family of 
five. The national debt before the program 
started was about $375 per capita, or around 
$1,800 per family of five. 

How much of this $52,000,000,000 will be 
raised by taxes, and how much of it will be 
borrowed, is one of the problems for the 
Finance Committee to attack in the coming 
months. Of course, every dollar borrowed is 
about the same as a $2 charge against the 








taxpayer, as the interest in the course of a 
so will be as large as the prin- 


governmental expenditures this year 
y judgment, pass the $25,000,000,000 
mark; how much it exceeds $25,000,000,000 
will depend.upon two things: (1) How far 
we get into a shooting war ourselves, and (2) 
how many billions Britain and Russia and 
smaller nations require from the United 
States Treasury to finance their war efforts. 
THE © EW REVENUE BILL 

The Senate will be working this month and 
next on a tax bill sent from the House which 
increases taxes some $3,200,000,000 a year. 
The most enthusiastic of the war crowd in 
Washington hope to be spending for defense 
at the rate of $3,000,000,000 a month by the 
end of 1944. So you can see the present tax 
proposal is entirely inadequate, which means 
taxes will increase. 

Very few of us, I fear, have a real concep- 
tion of what is ahead, in the way of taxes 
alone, to say nothing of the waste of lives, 
the suffering, and the stark human misery 
that accompanies and follows in the wake 
of war. 

The burden surely will be great. I believe 
it will be more readily accepted, and more 
cheerfully borne, if the Federal Government 
will show a real desire and purpose to cut 
down on nondefense spending during these 
times. I wish I could be more hopeful along 
this line, but the fact the administration in 
this time of emergency has insisted upon in- 
cluding a half-billion dollar St. Lawrence 
seaways project and the thoroughly dis- 
credited Florida ship canal project—which 
will cost at least $400,000,000—as defense 
projects in a-rivers and harbors bill, dces not 
give much encouragement to the hope that 
this administration will begin practicing 
economy after its 9 years of reckless spending. 
I like the fine stand the Grange has always 
taken for economy in spending of public 
funds. 

I say we must keep a tight rein on the fiscal 
policy of the Government, and see that every 
dollar appropriated for national defense goes 
for that purpose.. I wish I could tell you 
that is being done. Candor compels me to 
say I cannot give you that assurance. 

Most of you will pay from three to four 
times as much income tax next year as you 
did this year. Congress will not enact a gen- 
eral sales tax this year; but I regret to say 
it is very likely to come next year, under the 
dire need for raising revenue. 


THE MENACE OF INFLATION 


The bill is going to be large. And as has 
been wisely said, “There is no way by which 
we can skip out on the bill.” I say to you 
now, unless we are bold in our defense financ- 
ing program, unless we levy higher and much 
higher taxes now, we will have a mountain- 
high inflation followed by a depression the 
like of which we have never known. 

The hard way, but the safest way, to meet 
the fiscal problem of these huge national-de- 
fense expenditures is to levy heavy taxes. Not 
only to protect the credit of the Government, 
but also to protect the people of the Nation 
against terrifically high prices for ail com- 
modities. 

The cash income of the American people 
will be some $20,000,000,000 more this fiscal 
year than last. Because the Government 
will be taking products of industry to the 
tune of twenty to twenty-five billion dollars, 
there will be at least $15,000,000,000 worth 
less of goods for civilians to buy. Twenty 
billions more purchasing power, fifteen bil- 
lions less in goods to be purchased—inflation 
is inevitable. The more is collected in taxes 
and the more people put into savings, the 
more nearly will there be a balance between 
supply and demand in the market and the 
less steep the rise in prices. That is one rea- 
son I am advocating and working for a pay- 
a8-50Uu-go policy as nearly as possible, 
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Price-fixing legislation is in sight. In my 
judgment, it will be passed in some form. I 
am going to insist that price fixic; of farm 
products—of which there will be surpluses 
rather than shortages, with few exceptions— 
be prohibited until farm prices are well above 
parity. Agriculture needs a floor, not a ceil- 
ing, on prices for farm products at the farm. 


PROTECTING OUR WAY OF LIFE 


I say we must protect our own way of life, 
our own domestic economy, Our Own people 
and their rights under the Constitution. I 
say these things are as much a part of any 
real national-defense program as are the de- 
fense of the British Empire and the Russian 
Soviet. I want to keep the four freedoms for 
our own people before we start On a crusade 
to carry them to everyone everywhere in the 
world 

The meeting of President Roosevelt and 
Prime Minister Churchill at sea was dramatic; 
the joint statement they issued was a master- 
piece—thcugh I am a little bit vague in my 
mind as to exactly what it said. By implica- 
tion I could deduce that by its terms Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, without consulting or ad- 
vising with Congress or the Senate, com- 
mitted the United States to destroy the Nazi 
power in Germany; to disarm Germany; then 
to help Britain police the world under a new 
order with highly idealistic objectives. That 
is a pretty large order. Before any such 
program is made effective by the armed forces 
as well as the arsenal resources of the United 
States, I think the chosen representatives of 
the people, the Congress of the United States, 
ought to be consulted, as the Constitution 
provides. 

After the decision is made in the American 
way and in a constitutional way, I say then 
it will be the duty—and there will be no 
quibbling about it—it will be the duty of 
every American to support the foreign policy 
so decided. We must, we will, have national 
unity, but I do not believe we will get it by 
Executive order or Executive proclamations 
that ignore the Congress. 

I make this statement as one who has great 
respect for President Roosevelt, as one who 
has supported many of the President’s poli- 
cies, and will continue to do so every time I 
believe he is right. But TI shall also continue 
to do everything in my power to keep us out 
of foreign wars. 


PRESERVING AMERICAN INSTITUTIONS 


I sincerely hope that in the near future the 
President, the Congress, and the people will 
all get together for the defense of America 
and for the preservation of American institu- 
tions, for American traditions, stand by the 
Constitution of the United States and the 
welfare of the American people. I am for 
America first. I say the essence of good 
Americanism is to stand for America first. 
I am today appealing to you to let it be 
known that the people of this Nation are 
against going into a shooting war in Europe— 
or Asia, or Africa, or in the seven seas—that 
will be the greatest service you can render 
our country today, if you insist on America’s 
interests being considered first. 

All my life I have been fighting against war. 
And, beyond that, I am opposed to allowing 
One man to decide whether or not, and when, 
the United States goes to war. 

I maintain it is the duty of Congress to 
see that no one but Congress takes us into 
war. 

I am doing my best to stop any program 
which aims to send American boys 3,000 miles 
across the seas to fight and die on foreign 
battlefields. 

I am opposed to any program which serds 
our Kansas boys to fight alongside Stalin’s 
Communists in Russia or any other foreign 
group. 

I say the blood of American boys belongs 
to America and should not be spilled on the 
battlefields of Europe. 
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or 
HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, September 5 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, September 2), 1941 


ADDRESS BY L. B. ALEXANDER 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an able ad- 
dress delivered by Hon. L. B, Alexander, 
president of the Kentucky State Bar As- 
sociation, in Los Angeles, Calif., and car- 
ried in the edition of the Los Angeles 
Daily Journal of August 18, 1941. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Los Angeles Daily Journal of 
August 18, 1941] 


UnitTep Stares ENtry INTO War Is FoRESEEN 
BY PRESIDENT OF KENTUCKY BAR—SOUTHERN 
LEADER OF LEGAL PROFESSION Says NATION 
May BE Forcep Into STRUGGLE, IN BRoap- 
cast Over LAWYERS’ CLUB PROGRAM 


Entry of the United States into the present 
war was foreseen by Attorney L. B. Alexander, 
president of the Kentucky bar, in an address 
Friday night on the radio Bill of Rights 
program of the Los Angeles Lawyers’ Club. 
The program was heard over station KMTR 
Alexander was interviewed by Attorney Jay 
Moidel, chairman of the lawyers’ club com- 
mittee. 

Alexander declared that the national-de- 
fense program must be supported, regardless 
of personal feelings, and that we must con- 
tinue all-out aid to Britain. 

“It now looks as though we may be forced 
into the war, notwithstanding the efforts of 
our officials to keep us out of the world 
conflict,” he declared. “I believe that Eng- 
land is our first line of defense, and I am 
reasonably sure she cannot succeed without 
the aid of the United States, and the fall 
of England would mean that we must fight 
alone.” 


AID KENTUCKY DRAFTEES 


The Kentucky bar president revealed that 
the legal profession of his State is taking a 
major hand in the national-defense effort. 
He said he had appointed a State-wide com- 
mittee of 400 lawyers to assist the Govern- 
ment in national defense. This step was 
disclosed to ke similar to that taken by 
President Loyd Wright of the California bar. 

“We propose to look after the problems of 
the men in service whether they be legal or 
otherwise free of cost to them,” Alexander told 
Moidel. “We believe that the men in service 
and their families as well should be afforded 
every possible protection. In many Kentucky 
counties, enlistments are so high that few 
draftees are called.” 


LAWYERS ASSIST GOVERNMENT 


“It is only natural for the legal profes- 
sion to take the leadership in supporting our 
national-defense program because they real- 
ize that individual liberty and personal free- 
dom will exist in this country only so long 
as the Bill of Rights and the Constitution 
survive,” Alexander continued. “A strong 
national-defense program is our best guaran- 
ty of the survival of the Constitution which 
contains our Bill of Rights. 
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“The welfare and safety of our Nation re- 
quires national unity in times of national 
emergency. Without national unity our Gov- 
ernment may collapse and our Nation fall. 
It is necessary, therefore,” Alexander told 
Moidel, “that each person surrender, tempo- 
rarily or for the duration of the crisis, the 
exercise of such individual rights as will in- 
terfere with the rights of the people as a 
whole. Patriotism necessitates that each 
person do his share in the interest of our 
country, and there is no place in our country 
for the man who doesn’t believe in our form 
of government. The bar associations will 
exert every effort possible to have our liber- 
ties restored immediately after the emergency 
is passed, if any of them are temporarily 
suspended. 

LAWYERS’ CONTRIBUTION 


“It is more important that we preserve our 
national liberties than we have the full, un- 
interrupted enjoyment of our individual 
rights, because individual rights are products 
of national liberties, and if national liberties 
are destroyed, our personal rights will like- 
wise be destroyed,” Alexander added. 

“Lawyers, being students of government, 
unhesitatingly approve our form of govern- 
ment, largely because of the many rights 
which are guaranteed to the people. Under 
no other form of government are the people 
secure in the enjoyment of these liberties. 
Since the President declared that an unlim- 
ited national emergency exists, the lawyers, 
as a profession, will continue to support the 
national-defense program. 


WELFARE OF NATION 


“The Bill of Rights became a part of the 
law of the land to insure the right to life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness to every 
person living in this country. We must not 
permit these rights to be exercised to the 
detriment of the welfare of our Nation, nor 
should we tolerate any subversive activities 
under the guise of the enjoyment of any one 
of these same rights. 

“No one has a right to advocate the over- 
throw of our form of government by force, 
violence, or otherwise. No American has any 
right to associate himself with any move- 
ment which would bring about the destruc- 
tion of our Constitution and Bill of Rights. 
With these thoughts in mind, I urge every 
loyal American to stand by our Government 
in this crisis, and do his full share in sup- 
port of our national-defense program.” 





The Cradle of Liberty and Arsenal of 


Democracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOSEPH F. GUFFEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, September 5 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, September 2), 1941 


ADDRESS BY HON. CLYDE L. HERRING, OP 
IOWA 


Mr. GUFFEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
delivered by the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
HERRING] before the League of Iowa 
Municipalities on August 20, 1941. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Members of the Iowa League of Munici- 
palities and friends: You are gathered in con- 
vention this year under more trying condi- 
tions than have probably ever surrounded a 
similar meeting of your league. As the mu- 
nicipal executives in your various communi- 
ties you are beset with unusual problems. 

My purpose in speaking to you on this oc- 
casion is to endeavor to make as clear as 
possible the unique position into which we 
have been forced by the tyranny of Hitler, 
in spite of our most earnest desire to remain 
aloof from the conflict. 

Although we are thousands of miles distant 
from the scene of war and a world torn by 
violence and revolution, there is, neverthe- 
less, not a town, hamlet, or farm that is not 
directly feeling the effects of this “world up- 
side down.” 

From cradle of liberty to arsenal of democ- 
racy the United States of America has moved 
in the course of 165 years of national destiny. 

The founding fathers chose to establish 
upon these shores that cradle of liberty. 

Forces from outside the United States have 
compelled this generation to assume the re- 
sponsibility for making this Nation an ar- 
senal of democracy. 

The adoption of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the establishment of this Na- 
tion as the cradle of liberty in 1776 was a 
voluntary as well as an inspired act. 

The conversion of this Nation into a vast 
preduction machine and a supplier of the 
sinews of deadiy war is a regretful and an 
involuntary process. 

The 23 years of peace, which we have en- 
joyed since the last great war, were pur- 
chased by the sacrifices of those courageous 
Americans, who gave up their lives that this 
Nation might preserve the priceless heritage 
of freedom. Their brilliant and unselfish 
display of patriotism made secure for that 
brief period not alone the rights of Ameri- 
can citizens, but the rights of all humanity. 

Nor was this all that humanity had gained 
as a result of the World War. 

Out of the crucible of that titanic struggle 
had emerged a new morality and a new social 
consciousness. 

The people of every nation, more particu- 
larly our own, extended sympathy and mate- 
rial aid to the very people, whose ambitious 
scheme for world domination had visited the 
awful consequence of war upon the whole of 
mankind. 

We undertook to promote and maintain 
peace by every possible means. 

Billions of American dollars found their 
way to Central Europe, especially Germany, 
to be invested in social and economic re- 
habilitation. Hundreds of millions more 
were outright gifts, distributed through the 
Red Cross and other charitable agencies. 

In 1921 in pursuance of our peace policy, 
the United States of America, under the lead- 
ership of Charles Evans Hughes, called the 
Washington Disarmament Conference. As a 
result, the United States voluntarily surren- 
dered the position which it had won as a 
first-rate naval power. 

Out of that conference came an agreement 
whereby we voluntarily, and as viewed today 
foolishly, scrapped not only our biggest and 
best battleship, the Washington, but we sunk 
16 other vessels, among them the Virginia 
and the Alabama. 

In 1932, we joined with 29 other nations 
in a conference for the further reduction and 
limitation of armament and reaffirmed an 
agreement not to resort to force. 

We joined with these nations in condemn- 
ing aerial bombardment as inhuman. The 
use of chemical, incendiary or bacterial 
weapons was prohibited. A permanent dis- 
armament commission was to be set up, on 
which each government was to have one 
representative. 

On May 16, 1933, President Roosevelt cabled 
to the Sovereigns and Presidents of 54 na- 
tions the following earnest appeal for world 
peace: 
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“Tf all nations will agree wholly to elimi- 
nate from possession and use the weapons 
which make possible a successful attack, de- 
fenses automaticall 
nable, and the frontiers and independence 
of every nation will become secure.” 

Hitler countered with a request for “de- 
fensive weapons forbidden to Germany by 
the Treaty of Versailles—tanks, heavy field ar- 
tillery, and tank guns, heavy machine guns, 
and observationn airplanes,” when his de- 
mands were rejected as unreasonable, he an- 
nounced his withdrawal from the disarma- 
ment conference and the resignation of 
Germany from the League of Nations and the 
World Court. 

That action put the world on notice that 
Adolf Hitler was the enemy of world peace. 
Thenceforward, in complete violation of ex- 
isting covenants, he began the building of the 
diabolical war machine, which has already 
conquered Europe and much of Asia, and 
which, with the passing of each day, be- 
comes an increasingly greater threat to the 
safety of this nation. 

While Hitler was building his war machine 
in defiance of numerous covenants and treaty 
obligations, the Congress of the United States 
passed the Neutrality Act of 1935 which pre- 
vented our selling to a belligerent nation, 
materials essential to the conduct of a war. 

We believed that the establishment of a re- 
strictive policy, relinquishing our right to 
sell to belligerents the arms, ammunition, 
and supplies necessary to wage war, would in- 
spire other nations to take similar action, a 
part of the new morality concept we hoped 
the world was ready to accept. 

We now know that the certain knowledge 
that the Neutrality Ac* would prevent the 
United States from selling arms and muni- 
tions to unprepared and peace-loving nations 
put a potent weapon in Hitler’s hands. 

The date upon which Hitler became Chan- 
cellor—January 30, 1933—marked the death 
knell of justice, liberty, and morality in hu- 
man relations within the confines of Ger- 
many. The immorality incubated in the 
home of the Nazi infiltrated itself by devious 
means throughout the whole of Europe, un- 
dermining the morale of the people and re- 
ducing to ineffectiveness their respective gov- 
ernments. 

There was not a single country which did 
not sense that mischief was afoot. But the 
leadership in the various chancellories of the 
world divided themselves between those who 
were opposed to the Hitler regime, those who 
were sympathetic, and those who, while op- 
posed, believed that they must necessarily 
appease and work with it. 

Unfortunately for all of us, the latter group 
was the larger and had many powerful ad- 
vocates. 

Who knows the price which humanity will 
have to pay for this policy of appeasement. 

This much is certain. Once more within 
the lifetime of hundreds of millions of us 
the peace-loving peoples of the earth must 
undertake a world-wide mobilization of phys- 
ical, moral, and spiritual resources in a cou- 
rageous and determined effort to get the wild 
beast, marauding through Europe and Asia, 
back into his cage with a lock on the door. 

Distasteful as is this mobilization, we are 
compelled to realize we no longer have any 
choice in the matter. 

The people of the United States of America 
are required to face the facts and prepare 
to defend themselves. 

We can no longer delay. It is with ex- 
treme reluctance that we recognize the com- 
plete failure of our peace efforts, under the 
Neutrality Act and otherwise, to secure the 
peace of the world. We agreed to give up 
many vital and important interests, the 
carrying out of which involved chiefly a moral 
commitment to do nothing. The time is defi- 
nitely over when we can pursue with any 
degree of safety or impunity a “do-nothing” 
policy. 
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We hear much about interventionists and 


many interventionists. 

If by “isolation” is meant those who desire 
to retain our historic policy of aloofness from 
the purely internal wrangles of foreign coun- 
tries, I believe most of us are isolantionists. 

But bear in mind, the greatest isolationist 
pag gts dy yam speaa He has, 
ne by one, isolated 12 neutral, peace-loving 
countries, and one by one, he has destroyed 
them by the most inhuman, and uncivilized 
methods of war ever employed. He is con- 
tinuing his systematic isolation. Russia is 
now isolated, and slated for annihilation, and 
on the Hitler timetable she is long past due. 

When, and if, this is finally accomplished 
and the possible threat from the east is 
thereby removed, it will again be all-out for 
the destruction of Britain. If Hitler then 
succeeds, the conquest of Africa and India 
will follow. 

The Vichy Government has turned toward 
new and greater collaboration with Nazi Ger- 
many, perhaps not so much through desire, 
or by its own will, as because it is too weak to 
resist further aggression and fears the possi- 
bility of wholesale murders within the terri- 
tory of France, now occupied by Nazi soldiers. 

Soon, unless prevented, the Nazi will have 
a force similar to that which has crushed 
France and a dozen other countries, poised 
for action, directly opposite the eastern coast 
of South America, and with the further 
possibility that efforts will be made to occupy 
other French ons. 

His ambition will then be to cross to South 
America, where numerous “fifth columnists,” 
most of whom are trained soldiers, are already 
working. 

This is not merely my personal opinion. 
Reac Mein Kampf wherein Hitler himself 
declares for world domination and Nordic 
racial supremacy, and compare his boastings 
in his book with his program so far executed. 

As much as anyone, I wish to stay out of 
this war. And I firmly believe the only way 
we can stay out is by assisting in every way 
possible, short of actual participation, those 
resisting the aggressions of Hitler. I am for 
stopping Hitler before we may be required to 
face him single-handed and alone. 

And, I may add, my-sentiments and beliefs 
are shared by the vast majority of men and 
women with whom I come in contact. We are 
far better off rendering “all out” aid to Brit- 
ain, and thus enabling her to stand, than we 
would be in a world wherein she is reduced 
to impotency, and her Navy taken over by 
Hitler and his war machine to jeopardize our 
safety and independence. 

We now know that Hitler’s ultimate ob- 
jective is not the golden grain fields of the 
Ukraine for the starving millions of Germany, 
or even oil for fuel and power. His scheme 
is complete Nazi domination of the world and 
the enslavement of the free peoples of the 
earth. 

With the appalling proof which we have 
before us as to Hitler’s real designs, there is, 
nevertheless, an articulate minority within 
our great country which tend to destroy our 
national unity, and to thwart our Govern- 
ment’s policy with respect to preparation for 
complete and adequate defense against this 
menace. 

The Congress has been loath to believe that 
the conflict now raging in Europe would as- 
sume world-wide proportions, and that it is, 
in reality, not war alone but more, a tre- 
mendous globe-encircling social revolution, 
wherein the institutions and ideals in which 
we believe are endangered and but for our 
courage and strength and that of Britain 
might be destroyed. 

In the consideration of every measure pro- 
viding for national defense, I have been moti- 
vated by but one purpose. 
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Can we protect the institutions of free gov- 
ernment which are ours? 

Can we keep war away from these shores? 

Can we guarantee to our children and pos- 
terity the benefits of free government and 
the fruits of free enterprise which have been 
our inheritance and our privilege to enjoy? 

Thyssen, the great German industrialist, 
whose wealth and influence made Hitler 
Chancelor, wrote him in December 1939, as 
follows: 

“Your new policy, Herr Hitler, is pushing 
Germany into the abyss and the German peo- 
ple into ruin. Reverse the machine while 
there is still time. Give the Reich a free 
parliament, give the German people freedom 
of conscience, thought, and speech. Provide 
the necessary guaranties for the reinstate- 
ment of law and order, so that treaties and 
pacts can once again be built up in faith and 
confidence.” 

With a price upon his head, his property 
confiscated, and members of his family cruelly 
murdered in concentration camps, Thyssen 
dared plead with Hitler himself to restore to 
the German people that of which Hitler had 
robbed them—the same free institutions and 
individual rights which we possess and will 
defend. 

There is no prophet so wise and so farseeing 
as to be able to tell what the future holds. 
We may be required to make the most tre- 
mendous sacrifices in the ensuing months and 
years. We may be obliged to convert this 
Nation not only into an arsenal of democracy 
but into an armed camp wherein every citizen 
will be required to listen for the “alert” and 
to perform physical labors and duties not yet 
contemplated. 

We look with anxious eyes, fearful that 
Great Britain may not be able to hold the 
line long enough for us to become prepared. 

The picture is changing so rapidly that no 
one knows from one day to the next what may 
be required of this Government. This much 
seems clear: The situation will continue to be 
grave for a considerable period of time to 
come. 

If Hitler should be successful in liquidating 
Great Britain, there may be a temporary 
cessation of hostilities, while he consolidates 
his gains and inventories his plunder. In 
such event, the people of the United States 
of America will be faced by an even greater 
problem than that with which we are now 
confronted. 

With the invasion of Poland on September 
1, 1939, many of us realized that there could 
be no peace in the world until the force which 
had unleased itself against humanity was 
spent or was reduced to impotency. 

We have been reluctant to assume the 
obligation of forging the weapons and sup- 
plying the materials necessary to that end, 
but we have been compelled to recognize 
there is no other course open to us, and while 
we deplore the necessity, grim-faced we have 
set about the task of accomplishing it. 

The time has come when we must abandon 
all thought of “business as usual.” We can- 
not complete the building of this vast arsenal 
of material supply and spiritual and moral 
strength without the reorganization of our 
daily lives, and a rededication of ourselves to 
liberty and all that it means. 

When I decided it was necessary to repeal 
the arms embargo, the die was cast so far 
as my attitude and Judgment were concerned, 
With each succeeding event I have become 
more and more certain that I was right. 

I have supported each and every one of the 
appropriations for defense, with the com- 
plete conviction that the very life of this 
Nation is at stake. 

Under the terms of the Lend-Lease Act, 
we undertook to supply Great Britain and her 
Allies with every weapon possible and neces- 
sary to the prosecution of the war, not be- 
cause we wish to fight Great Britain's battles, 
but because we are defending our own shores 
by enabling Great Britain and her Allies to 
stand. 
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The call for “all-out defense” has sounded. 

The Congress has appropriated and author- 
ized the stupendous sum of $50,000,000,000. 

Some conception of the immensity of these 
appropriations and the burden which they 
entail is gained from considering the delib- 
erations now in the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee, wherein we are exploring every possible 
form of taxation, including excise taxes on 
almost everything our citizens will wish to 
buy, and still, with all these burdensome 
levies, it appears that only three and one-half 
billion dollars of additional revenue will be 
obtained thereby. 

There is no question as to the prior right 
of the defense program to strategic and criti- 
cal defense materials as well as labor. Busi- 
ness cannot be as usual; nevertheless, there 
are in each community private demands 
which must be met. 

Priorities for defense are essential, but it is 
also essential that they be imposed in an 
orderly, systematic way, so as not to disrupt 
and dislocate the industries whose success is 
vital to the sustaining of the defense pro- 


gram. 

Despite our boasted “planned” economy, we 
find ourselves now in this emergency cur- 
tailing, if not completely stopping, the use 
in private industry of various metals and 
other basic materials which we had a right 
to believe our immense industries would be 
prepared to supply in abundance. 

I know the appeals which must come to 
you as mayors of your cities from employers 
and owners of industries which have been 
built up through long years of hard work 
and struggle. They ask your help in secur- 
ing supplies to keep your citizens employed 
and their bank accounts adequate for the 
immense tax levies which are certain to come. 

Somehow I have a feeling that the re- 
ported shortages are more apparent than 
real, and that when order is once brought 
into the handling of priorities, our private 
industry will not be penalized to the extent 
recently forecast. 

As you know, priorities are now regulated 
by flat, not by legislation. My hope is that 
when legislation now pending is enacted and 
@ more accurate inventory of supplies and 
sources of supply is provided the dislocation 
in private industry will be materially re- 
lieved. 

It is a tremendous undertaking to divert 
this Nation from the paths of normal indus- 
try into a program of defense preparation. 
But in spite of all the difficulties encoun- 
tered in making this transformation, we are 
encouraged by the progress we have made, 
and we are justly proud of our accomplish- 
ments. 

By January 1 next we will be building 
2,000 planes per month (1,500 last month, 
500 a month a year ago), and by July 1 we 
will meet the full program of 3,000 per 
month. We are just finishing the tooling-up 
stage and are entering the production state 
of this immense program. We are now 
manufacturing 1,000,000 pounds of powder 
per day. This is more than we were produc- 
ing at the end of the last World War. Tanks 
are beginning to rumble out of plants that 
were without even foundations last October. 
A $20,000,000 plant now in operation will 
deliver its first 70 tanks this month. 

Down at Burlington, Iowa, the first con- 
veyor one-half mile long is carrying shells, 
thousands per day, to the point where they 
are loaded. The production of small arms 
has been trebled. 

The first ship came off the ways yesterday 
from an immense shipbuilding yard in San 
Francisco in which construction was started 
but 6 months ago. Another will follow next 
week. And from our combined shipbuilding 
facilities a ship is being launched almost 
daily. By January 1 one-half of our pro- 
gram objective will be met, and by July 1 
we will have met every item upon the 
program. 
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In Washington there are hundreds of the 
ablest industrialists of the Nation giving 
their time without one penny of compensa- 
tion, and at the head of this immense activ- 
ity and more responsible for the marvelous 
performance already a matter of record is a 
Danish immigrant, who proudly states: 
“This country has been good to me. I want 
to do something for it.” And William 8. 
Knudsen is doing just that and in a big way. 

When will we become involved in a shoot- 
ing war? is the question most often asked of 
all of us in Washington. 

Never, I hope, and never I believe, pro- 
vided we can supply those now resisting Hit- 
ler with the necessary tools. 

Our desire for peace is no less ardent today 
than when we declared a policy of neu- 
trality. 

We search for peace, but we fina increas- 
ing dangers threatening us from all sides. 

Should Japan continue as a member of 
the Axis, as now appears certain, and perse- 
vere in her aggression in the Far East, the 
situation will become even worse. 

If a recently defeated Germany could do 
to Europe what Germany has done in the past 
2 years, what would a victorious Hitler im- 
pose and be able to impose upon the other 
countries of the earth? 

Can you picture a world today without the 
United States of America? 

Would life be worth living, not only for 
ourselves but for those unfortunates in other 
lands who live on the hope that some day 
they may be welcomed here? 

We must not permit the same errors, neg- 
lect, and lack of realistic thinking which 
caused the fall of France and other nations. 

In 165 years of our national existence, we 
have built here a nation which has never been 
equaled, and largely because of the courage 
and sacrifices of our forefathers, who gave us 
a charter of human freedom securing to each 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness; 
freedom of conscience, freedom to study 
and to pursue a career of one’s own choosing; 
and, above and beyond all else, the right to 
be freemen, with civil, political, and religious 
rights which cannot be abridged. 

As I looked today upon the tranquil Iowa 
landscape with its fields rich with the prom- 
ise of harvest and saw the industrious farm- 
ers moving back and forth in the performance 
of their peaceful tasks, I felt an increased 
appreciation of all that it means to me to be 
a citizen of this great Republic and to reside 
in Iowa. How benevolent has been the 
Providence which has cared for us—how 
much we owe to God, whose watchful care 
has attended with worthiness and success 
our constant progress as a nation. 

I feel better for having returned here at 
this season. I appreciate very much the 
opportunity to meet with you. I believe I 
understand the sentiments in the hearts of 
the fathers and mothers of this country a 
little more clearly for having renewed my 
personal contact with the people of this great 
producing section. It restores one’s faith 
and brings peace to one’s soul. 

The solemn obligation rests with each and 
every one of us that this Republic shall sur- 
vive. 

As gallant defenders of the cradle of lib- 
erty, as guardians of the arsenal of de- 
mocracy, every citizen must be prepared to 
do his part. 

You, as mayors of our cities and towns, 
great and small, are charged with the mobili- 
zation of our Nation’s courage for the mighty 
task which we have barely begun. 

With singleness of purpose we unite. With 
faith, honor, and courage we march forward. 

And with a prayer in our hearts we raise 
our eyes to the Stars and Stripes, symbol of 
equality and freedom. May it remain forever 
unfurled 

To this Republic we pledge our lives and 
fortunes—one haven, one refuge, one sanc- 
tuary—whole and undefiled. 


Outing of Democratic State Commitiee of 
Rhode Island 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY S. TRUMAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, September 8, 1941 


ADDRESS OF HON. JOSEPH F. GUPFEY, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr. TRUMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Rrcorp the address 
delivered by the very able junior Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Gurrey] at a 
meeting of the Young Democrats of 
Rhode Island at Providence, R. I., Sep- 
tember 7, 1941. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


I consider it a privilege to have this oppor- 
tunity to pay tribute to Rhode Island’s dis- 
tinguished son, my colleague, Senator THEo- 
DORE FRANCIS GREEN. 

Only those who have worked side by side 
with him, as I bave done, can appreciate the 
magnificent work he is doing in Washington, 
not only for his State but also for his country. 

Simce those early days when he and I 
worked together for the nomination of Wood- 
row Wilson at the Baltimore convention of 
1912, through the years when both of us la- 
bored in behalf of President Wilson and the 
noble idealism of his administration; then 
again in the thick of the battle for President 
Roosevelt’s New Deal, I have known Senator 
GREEN as one of the truly great Democratic 
leaders of our Nation. 

You know him best for his labor here at 
home, as Governor of Rhode Island. You are 
even now reaping the benefits of his program 
of labor legislation, which established this 
State as one of the most progressive and en- 
lightened in the Nation. You know what that 
has meant, because for generations a socially 
beckward Republican rule hamstrung the 
efforts of your great industrial population to 
obtain justice for labor. 

It would be well to recall those achieve- 
ments of Governor Green, lest in the enjoy- 
ment of them we forget that they would not 
have existed but for his labors. I think of 
your unified department of labor, your mini- 
mum-wage and maximum-hour laws, your 
model child labor act, your prevailing-wage 
law for public works, your special women’s 
ard children’s division in the department of 
labor, your liberalized workmen’s compensa- 
tion law, and, not least of all, your unem- 
ployment compensation and old-age benefit 
laws. 

These benefits are only in part a measure 
of the advantages gained by the people of 
Rhode Island during THEODORE FRANCIS 
GREEN’s term as Governor. They are the 
outward and lasting symbols of an adminis- 
tration guided by the historic precept of the 
Democratic Party, first enunciated by Thomas 
Jefferson himself—“equal rights for all, 
special privileges for none.” 

You have reason to be proud that this 
great work is now being carried forward 
brilliantly by America’s youngest Democratic 
chief executive, your own Gov. J. Howard 
McGrath, who has so fully justified the con- 
fidence President Roosevelt placed in him, as 
far back as 1933, when he named him United 
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States for Rhode Island. His 
notable record in the prosecutor’s office— 
I believe all of you recall his exposure of 
Governor Vanderbilt’s famous wire-tapping 
affair—made him the logical man for the 
post he now holds. Senator Green could 
have found no better Democratic successor 
anywhere. 

I need not speak at length of the gains 
Rhode Island has made under Democratic 
administration, for they are even today con- 
tributing to the enrichment of the lives of 
people who live and work here. But I feel 
it appropriate to point out that it was the 
fighting spirit, the courage, the determina- 
tion, and the unfailing liberalism of THEo- 
DORE FRANCIS GREEN which made all that 
possible. When the cause was hopeless, when 
a triumphant Republican machine again and 
again hurled his forces back, when it seemed 
that Rhode Island would never obtain deliv- 
erance from the special privileged interests 
which exploited its people, he kept on fight- 
ing, and never stopped fighting short of ulti- 
mate victory. He knew what it was to be 
defeated, but he never knew what it was to 
be licked. He lost battle after battle in the 
dark days, when only the will to win and 
devotion to Democratic ideals kept his forces 
together, but he won his war. 

We in Washington who have been fighting 
all these years for the Roosevelt program— 
first the domestic, social, and labor reforms 
of the New Deal, now the program of national 
defense and aid to the democracies—have 
found good reason to feel thankful to Rhode 
Island for giving us Senator Green. His great 
abilities and his sincere liberalism have been 
a tower of strength in many a pitched battle 
on the Senate floor, in many a heated debate 
behind the closed doors of committee rooms. 
With Senator Green as one of its representa- 
tives, the State of Rhode Island speaks with 
a strong, clear, potent voice in the delibera- 
tions of the United States Senate and the 
councils of the national administration. 

He has been particularly active and in- 
fluential as a member of the Committee on 
Navy Department Appropriations, and it is 
through his efforts that naval defense ac- 
tivity in Rhode Island has reached its pres- 
ent unprecedented proportions. 

Senator Green has brought vast benefits to 
the people of this State in the face of the 
bitterest opposition from small privileged 
groups which have attempted to block him 
at every turn. For many years this group 
has looked upon Rhode Island as its own 
special preserve, clinging to the Hamiltonian 
theory that only the aristocracy should gov- 
ern. If they could, they would forget mo- 
mentarily their professed devotion to the 
Constitution of the United States, at least 
insofar as the rights of the people were con- 
cerned. I have this on no less an authority 
than your Republican National Committee- 
woman from this State, the eastern vice 
president of the Republican Party, Mrs. Paul 
Fitzsimons, mother of your former Governor 
Vanderbilt. I refer specifically to her state- 
ment in the United States News of November 
29, 1940, in which she was asked the ques- 
tion, Does your experience in the recent 
campaign indicate to you that the Hatch Act 
should be revised? I quote her answer: 

“My personal opinion is that the Hatch Act 
should most definitely be revised. Its objec- 
tives may have been sincere, but under ex- 
isting circumstances it is a farce. No one on 
the Federal pay roll should be allowed to 
vote. The beneficiaries of a lavish adminis- 
tration have now reached the staggering total 
of many millions; quite sufficient to perpet- 
uate any administration indefinitely—natu- 
rally these beneficiaries vote to retain Santa 
Claus. Any election today is consequently 
playing a game with loaded dice.” 

I have been very careful to quote this 
statement in full, so that no one may say 
I distorted it by taking it from its con- 
text. I call your particular attention to 
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the one sentence which gives the game away, 
“No one on the Federal pay roll should be 
allowed to vote.” 

This would mean the thousands of 
trained mechanics employed in defending 
America at the naval torpedo station in 
Newport, the other thousands who are rush- 
ing America’s defenses in the construction 
of the new North Atlantic air base at. Wick- 
ford, the many thousands in the Federal 
work relief agencies, the entire Rhode Island 
representation in the armed forces of the 
United States, Army, Navy, and Marines; and 
in addition to ail these the entire staffs of 
post offices, customs houses, Federal courts, 
State and local offices of all Federal depart- 
ments, not to mention public officials and 
servants paid partially from Federal funds. 

With one stroke of the pen this Republi- 
can spokesman for Rhode Island’s Republi- 
can machine would deny the greatest priv- 
ilege and most sacred right of citizenship 
to the loyal American men and women who 
are in the forefront of America’s defense. 
Our soldiers and sailors, upon whose cour- 
age and devotion we depend for the safety of 
our democratic institutions, would be told, 
in effect—you may die for your country, but 
you may not have a vote in its Government. 
I wonder if she would include her own son, 
the former governor, who is now serving as 
a Reserve officer in the Navy? Possibiy, she 
would make an exception for Republicans in 
their Government’s service. 

This spokesman undoubtedly represents the 
sentiment of the small group which controls 
the Republican machine in Rhode Island. I 
cannot believe, and I do not believe, that she 
speaks the sentiment of a people whose 
heroes died in the Revolution that America 
might have liberty, democracy, self-govern- 
ment. 

Such cynical disregard of fundamental 
American principles by Republican spokes- 
men is not restricted to Rhode Island. 
I assure you that in my own State of 
Pennsylvania we have our share. I recall 
that during last year’s campaign one of 
our most prominent reactionary lawyers toid 
a Republican audience that only paupers 
would vote for Roosevelt. T' e result on elec- 
tion day seemed to indicate that my State 
was one vast poorhouse, because the Presi- 
dent carried it by an overwhelming majority. 

That kind of talk is popular at the “best” 
clubs and over the cocktails in select circles, 
but it is only occasionally that it slips out in 
public meetings. We should be glad that it 
does, because it indicates better than any- 
thing else the bitter opposition to rule by 
the people which lies at the basis of the 
Republican philosophy. It is a dangerous 
attitude at any time; it is particularly dan- 
gerous now, when the principles of democ- 
racy are under fire in all parts of the world. 
Democracy today is fighting for its life with 
its back to the wall on the battlefields abroad. 
Enslaved peoples in once free nations, bear- 
ing the yoke of a tyrannical conqueror, are 
only now beginning to appreciate, tco late, 
the benefits and blessings of democracy and 
human liberty. And, to my mind, the most 
dangerous “fifth column” in our own coun- 
try is not the paid agents of foreign powers 
but those people who have so far strayed from 
the true principles of Americanism that they 
would deny the constitutional right of suf- 
frage to loyal American citizens engaged in 
the service and defense of their country. 

+ shall not discuss this Republican spokes- 
man’s comments on the Hatch Act, except to 
say that one of the principal reasons for its 
failure at its first test last year was the wide- 
Spread evasion by the Republican leadership 
of its prohibition against vast catapaign con- 
tributions by special interests. It is true, as 
the statement says, that the “dice were 
loaded” last year—loaded with millions of 
dollars in Republican slush funds, but there 
just wasn’t enough money in Americ1 to buy 
the election away from President Roosevelt. 
There were too many honorable citizens who 


could not be bought. That was true last 
year, it is true this year, and it will be true 
next year. 

I am fully confident that the Democratic 
Party in Rhode Island will demonstrate that 
fact at the polls. I am confident that you 
are going forward to victory. I assure you 
it means a great deal, not only to all the citi- 
zens of Rhode Island, but also in upholding 
the hand of the President in a time of grave 
crisis, and in turning back those forces which, 
lacking faith in American democracy, repre- 
sent the real danger to our democracy. And 
I can assure you, from what I have seen of 
him in Washington, that wherever the fight- 
ing is thickest you will find my friend and 
colleague, one of the real leaders of our 
American democracy today—Theodore Francis 
Green. 
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Mr. THOMAS of Idaho. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to insert 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
entitled “National Unity,” delivered by 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Tarr] over 
the Columbia Broadcasting System on 
Friday evening, September 5. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


The American Nation today is not united. 
Lack of unity would be a serious danger if the 
Nation is forced into war. It may be a partial 
cause of delay in the defense program, al- 
though the failures of that program up to 
date have resulted far more from lack of 
organization and lack of administrative abil- 
ity than from lack of unity. Congress has 
been united in appropriating all the money 
asked for and in giving the President the 
free hand which he demanded to carry out 
his program. 

The country is disunited for the reason that 
the majority of the people disagree with the 
President’s foreign policy insofar as it im- 
plies—and it does now imply—an active inter- 
vention in war, and because the President has 
made no effort to secure the support of those 
who disagree with him in either foreign or 
domestic matters. 

The interventionist newspapers are horri- 
fied at the vote of 203 to 202 in the House of 
Representatives on the question of the ex- 
tension of the draft. They attribute it to 
politics, to the Republicans, and even to Ger- 
man propaganda, but they deliberately ignore 
the obvious reason that a majority of the peo- 
ple were opposed to this extension, and the 
Congressmen voted as their constituents 
wished them to vote, except where they were 
subjected to heavy pressure from the admin- 
istration. Without that pressure the bill 
would have been overwhelmingly defeated. 
Last Friday a congressional bielection was 
held in Wisconsin. The Republican running 
on the issue of opposition to the President’s 
foreign policy defeated Mr. Amlie by 29,000 
votes to 16,000. Mr. Amlie was running as a 
Democrat, and ran on the issue of 100 per- 
cent support of the President’s foreign policy, 
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but had formerly been a Progressive and pre- 
sumably got all the Progressive votes which 
were not actively opposed to war. The post- 
tion of those shouting loudest for unity is 
that the majority must give up their views 
and blindly approve any measure, any power, 
that the President or any subordinate of the 
President says is n for defense. It 
makes no difference to them that the reasons 
may be wholly inadequate and the power de- 
manded dangerous to the safety of American 
democracy. 

The disunity in the United States springs 
from the policies of Franklin D. Roosevelt 
himself. In the first place his methods and 
his policies have become secretive and dic- 
tatorial. He no longer takes the people or 
the press into his confidence, and the result 
is that even his own followers disagree as 
to what his real intentions are. In the sec- 
ond place, the defense policies are being used 
to advance New Deal economic theories under 
the guise of defense necessities, and only 
New Dealers are appointed to positions of 
economic power. Thirdly, the President is 
utterly intolerant of those who disagree with 
him and encourages intolerance from his 
supporters. Above all, he insists on pur- 
suing a policy of active intervention in the 
European war without any apparent inten- 
tion of consulting Congress or the people 
until we are hopelessly involved. In short, 
the President has no desire to secure unity 
unless it is 100 percent unity with his indi- 
vidual views. While he persists in these 
policies there is no hope for national unity. 

These are serious charges, but I believe that 
every well-informed man in Washington will 
privately agree with them in substance. 


FIRST. THE PRESIDENT NO LONGER TAKES THE 
PEOPLE OR THE PRESS INTO HIS CONFIDENCE 


The most striking incident illustra‘iug this 
secretiveness is the Roosevelt-Churchiii con- 
ference at sea. The American press rightly 
resented the treatment which it received. 
Mr. Rocsevelt slipped away from the entire 
American press. Mr. Churchill took British 
writers along. So the American public has 
been dependent upon British writers for news 
about its own President. When he returned, 
he set up a complete gag on the press about 
the conference; frankly told American news- 
papermen that they should write what he 
wanted written, and if he was displeased, he 
would go on the radio himself. Inexperienced 
British newsmen tcok moving pictures, and 
they were so poor that most of them had to 
be thrown away when they arrived in this 
country. The first word of the conference 
came from a British broadcast. I know of no 
instance in which an American President has 
disappeared for a week to engage in a secret 
conference with another ruler. We have 
gone a long way since the day of “open 
covenants openly arrived at.” 

The President did not consult Congress, per- 
haps did not even consult his Cabinet, be- 
fore signing the joint declaration. Winston 
Churchill submitted the statement back to 
his War Council before he signed, but as 
far as we know, Mr. Roosevelt consulted no 
one but Mr. Harry Hopkins and perhaps El- 
lictt Roosevelt and Franklin, Jr. The joint 
declaration itself refers to Churchill as rep- 
resenting His Majesty’s Government, but the 
President speaks for himself alone to make 
known certain principles in the national pol- 
icy of his country. Mr. Churchill must him- 
self have been impressed by the President’s 
at.itude, for in his speech interpreting the 
agreement he said: 

“President Roosevelt is the thrice chosen 
head of the most powerful state and com- 
munity in the world. 1 am the servant of 
the King and Parliament, at present charged 
with the principal direction of our affairs 
in these fateful times.” 

Evidently the President made it clear to 
Mr. Churchill that he was not even consult- 
ing Congress, and he couldn’t have said 
much about being the servant of the people. 
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No American newsmen went to Iceland, al- 
though the British were already there and 
able to report the facts. The claim that the 
expedition had to be kept secret to protect 
it from the Germans is completely disputed 
by the fact that only a very small proportion 
of the total American forces had been landed 
when publicity was given to the fact that 
80,000 others were to traverse the Atlantic. 
No; it was the people of America and Con- 
gress from whom the occupation of Iceland 
had to be kept secret. In a nation of 130,- 
000,000 people, the press is the day to day 
representative of those people in dealing 
with the President. If he is not frank with 
the press, if he enjoys fooling the correspond- 
ents and springing surprises on them, then 
he is treating the people as no President has 
the right to treat them. The American press 
has been a free press. It is the principal 
characteristic of Americanism. Its great 
power has been used with discretion and 
judgment. It cannot be whittled down by 
Presidential restrictions and pressure with- 
out endangering democracy itself. 

Mr. Roosevelt continually denies that he 
seeks censorship, but he repeatedly shows his 
irritation with the free press, originally with 
the editors, and now more and more with the 
correspondents. Without rebuke he permits 
Mr. Ickes to blackguard the press and con- 
stant proposals from inner New Deal circles 
indicate a desire to find some means of bring- 
ing pressure to bear on newspaper editors to 
make them behave. The eight-point declara- 
tion significantly omitted any reference to 
that particular freedom known as freedom of 
the press. 

The eight-point declaration itself is am- 
biguous and uncertain, because it was con- 
ceived in secret and handed to the American 
people without discussion It means different 
things to different people. Mr. Rooseveit says 
that it brings us no closer to war. William 
Allen White says it is all intended for peace. 
Senator BarKiey stated in the Senate that, 
in his judgment, it was a general statement 
of policy and not the assumption of an obli- 
gation. On the other hand, Mr. Churchill 
says in so many words: 

“The President of the United States and 
the British representative, in what is aptly 
called the Atlantic Charter, have jointly 
pledged their countries to the final destruc- 
tion of the Nazi tyranny. That is a solemn 
and grave urdertaki.g It must be made 
good. It will be made good” 

According to Mr. Churchill, the United 
States has pledged itself to destioy the Nazi 
tyranny and to disarm Germany, Italy, and 
Japan. Of course, if he is right—and he was 
at the conference—then the President has 
pledged uhe United States to go to war. 

This view is borne out by the President’s 
Labor Day speech. He said: 

“I know that.I speak the conscience and 
determination of the American people when 
I say that we shall do everything in our power 
to crush Hitler and his Nazi forces.” 

How can we crush Hitler except by sending 
our soldiers to Berlin? Yet the President 
must know that a vote for war today would 
be overwhelmingly defeated, and the Presi- 
dent’s supporters still talk peace. The Presi- 
dent promised the American people before 
election: 

“We will not participate in foreign wars, 
and we will not send our Army, naval, or 
air forces to fight in foreign lands outside of 
the Americas except in case of attack.” 

If he is intending to violate that promise 
and change that policy, why not frankly 
state it? How can we hope to secure unity 
for a fareign policy absolutely contrary to the 
Ffromises of both parties last November with- 
out at least frankly stating that the policy 
has been abandoned? Certainly no one is 
going to disarm Japan except the United 
States. 

Others of the eight points mean different 
things to different people. Thus the fourth 
Clause reads: 


“They will endeavor, with due respect for 
their existing obligations, to further the en- 
joyment by all states, great or small, victors 
or vanquished, on access of equal terms to 
the trade and to the raw materials of the 
world.” 

To the Germans and to the European na- 
tions this probably sounds as if we were going 
to reduce our tariffs and give access to all of 
them on equal terms to the rich domestic 
trade of the United States. On the other 
hand, our people certainly have not the slight- 
est intention of opening our domestic trade 
to the products of the world in competition 
with our own higher costs and wages. 

The policies declared by the President mean 
different things to different people. They are 
not frank. Maybe Russian peasants will fol- 
low a leader without understanding him, but 
Americans want to know where they are going. 

Take the defense and lease-lend program 
itself. The President talks constantly of the 
tremendous assistance which is being sent 
abroad. He attacked Senator Brrp when the 
Senator gave figures to show the complete 
inadequacy of accomplishments to date 
When the President talks of the program, he 
talks largely of tanks and planes on order and 
to be delivered in the future. He has not 
kept the public constantly informed of the 
real result. The best way to get results in the 
future is to know accurately how you have 
oo to accomplish your present goal, and 
why. 

Take the whole story of the extension of 
the term of the draftees. We were told first 
in dramatic tones that the country was in 
infinitely greater peril than it had been a 
year ago when 12 months’ training was con- 
sidered enough. Any fool could see that on 
the surface we were infinitely better off than 
@ year ago, with a much stronger Army and 
Navy and airplane capacity, and Hitler en- 
tangled in Russia instead of threatening Eng- 
land with invasion as he was in July 1940. 
But it was implied that there were great 
dangers of which we knew nothing and which 
were so secret that they could not be revealed. 
Then it was said that if the term was not 
extended indefinitely, the Army would im- 
mediately disintegrate, although only a few 
thousand draftees had to be released before 
1942, and the pow r to draft as many others 
as might be needed to replace them was in 
the President’s hands. 

Early in the hearings I presented a definite 
plan showing that a total term of 18 months 
for the draftees and 2 years for the National 
Guard would permit the Army to be main- 
tained at full strength with completely ade- 
quate training and the creation of a reserve. 
My plan was summarily rejected and the bill 
forced through with an extension to 214 years. 
Why were there 202 votes against the bill? 
Simply because no sound reasons were given 
for making it longer than 18 months. 

Later developments showed that again the 
administration had not been frank with Con- 
gress or the people. No sooner had the bill 
passed than Mr. Stimson announced that 
even those draftees who had no special claims 
of age or dependency would be released from 
active duty after an average of abovt 18 
months’ service, some as early as 14 months. 
His announcement made it clear that there 
was no immediate emergency such as had 
been testified to, but only the possibility of 
one arising in the future. On August 29 it 
was announced that 200,000 men would be 
released before the ist of January, far more 
than were to be released under my pian. Had 
the War Department’s announcements been 
made before the passage of the bill by Con- 
gress, there could have been substantial unity 
on that program. Those who voted with the 
President are naturally indignant that they 
were deceived. You can’t get national unity 
unless you lay the cards on the table and tell 
the people the truth. 

Take the tremendous excitement about the 
shortage of gasoline. No one has been able 
to find out until the investigation of the 
Senate committee what the actual facts are 
about the supply of gas. No one could under- 
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stand why if there was a shortage something 
was not done about it months ago. No one 
has any confidence in Mr. Ickes and now 
the Senate committee investigation shows 
that there is no shortage whatever which 
cannot be met by the use of idle tank cars. 
So most have come to the conclusion 
that the whole excitement was merely for 
the purpose of stirring the people up to a 
warlike frame of mind. 

Those of us who are in Congress are told 
no more about the real facts of the situation 
than the people back home. There is no 
more frankness with us than there is with 
the press, rather less of it. If Mr. Roosevelt 
wants unity, he will have to give up the 
“hush hush” policy and take the people into 
his confidence. They have reached the point 
that when no reasons are given, they suspect 
there are no reasons to give. 


SECOND. THE DEFENSE PROGRAM IS BEING USED 
TO PROMOTE NEW DEAL POLICY AND CONTROL 


When the defense program began, I had 
some hope that it would not be used as a 
means to advance the New Deal. Mr. Stim- 
son and Mr. Knox were appointed to the 
heads of the War Department and Navy De- 
partment. There has been no politics in 
those Departments. But gradually the New 
Dealers are securing more and more power 
over the economic problems arising out of 
the defense program, and are looking forward 
to even more power in the emergency after 
the war. From the beginning I and many 
others have urged that the Government cre- 
ate a War Resources Administration with a 
single head to boss the job of producing war 
materials. Such a recommendation was con- 
tained in the mobilization plan approved for 
years by the War and Navy Departments. 
It has met with general approval, but the 
President and his New Deal advisers are 
determined that no considerable power shall 
be delegated to any one man, particularly a 
man who has had experience in business. 
All the lines of power must be retained in the 
President’s own hands so that every act of 
the Government is subject to his veto at the 
suggestion of the New Deal coterie. These 
advisers are still imbued with antagonism 
to the business system and to the business 
man, big or little, who does not adopt with 
them a policy of appeasement, or turn him- 
self into a New Dealer. 

First, we had the National Advisory Coun- 
cil, seven independent advisers without a 
chairman, each reporting direct to the Presi- 
dent. Then we had the O. P. M., with Mr. 
Knudsen and Mr, Hillman as joint heads. 
But their power has been steadily curtailed 
by the creation of one bureau after another 
directly under the President, often overlap- 
ping, as in the case of Mr. Hopkins’ lease- 
lend administration and Mr. Henderson’s 
Oo. P. A. C. S. 

The last reorganization has simply created 
another board, the Supply Priorities and Al- 
locations Board of seven men. The set-up is 
even more confused than it was before, and 
the power is more divided. In some respects 
the O. P. M. is under this Board, in other 
respects it is independent. But the key to 
the whole plan is that out of the new Board 
of sevem, four are confirmed New Dealers, 
Messrs. Wallace, Henderson, Hopkins, and 
Hillman. No one of them is a businessman 
and no one of them knows anything about 
the problems of the production of war ma- 
terials. Knox, Stimson, and Knudson are in 
the minority. Henderson occupies three po- 
sitions, one on the Board, one on the O. P. M., 
and a third as Price Administrator, independ- 
ent of anybody except the President. Ac- 
cording to gloating New Deal columnists, it 
has been found desirable to get Mr. Stettinius 
and Mr. Biggers out of all positions of im- 
portance and reduce Mr. Knudsen to a job 
where he has nothing to say about policy. 
For months the New Dealers have been snip- 
ing at every important businessman in the 
defense set-up, and now they have their 
way. In production policies, wage policies, 
price policies, profit policies, in the regula- 








tions of all the business transactions of 
the ordinary man, the New Deal has all the 
power which it has long sought in time of 


Every industry must have a boss, and when 
it comes to appointing that boss, he must be 
a New Dealer. Mr. Ickes and the Federal 
Power Commission are trying to be czars over 
electricity. Mr. Ickes has been made czar 
over oi] and gas. Mr. Henderson controls 
vrices. Mayor LaGuardia is head of home 
defense. Mr. Tugwell is sent to represent 
American ideals in Puerto Rico. 

The truth is that of all the apostles of dis- 
unity, Roosevelt is the chief. Unity to him 
means agreeing with his opinions. There are 
Democratic Senators who differed with him 
on some policy in the past who have never 
been invited to consult with him again, and 
have never seen him for the last 4 years. Con- 
trast the situation with that in Great Britain. 
There is a coalition Cabinet with men of all 
parties and radically different views on many 
nondefense matters really representing the 
majority of their parties, but willing to post- 
pone all activities on domestic matters until 
after the war. The President only coalesces 
with those who already agree with him 

Look at the Supreme Court. Most Presi- 
dents have appointed judges of the opposition 
party as well as those of their own, but the 
President has appointed seven men, every one 
of them in intimate agreement with his views. 
Only the elevation of Chief Justice Stone de- 

from this rule, and of course, since he 
was already on the Court, the New Deal votes 
were not reduced. 

The President is still insisting on the St. 
Lawrence waterway and the Florida ship 
canal, and has tied them up together in a 
great pork barrel with a defense label on it, 
though every well-informed man in Washing- 
ton knows that neither of them have the 
slightest value for defense today. 

It would be completely possible today to 
turn back W. P., A. to the States and combine 
the Civilian Conservation Corps and the Na- 
tional Youth Administration in one organiza- 
tion to train men for defense work. But the 
officials of all three of these organizations are 
busy trying to find some work for their organ- 
izations so they may keep their jobs, though 
the need for relieef agencies has largely dis- 
appeared, and the President will not recom- 
mend their abolition, All out for defense 
does not mean to him the giving up of things 
that are unnecessary for defense, if they are 
Presidential favorites or New Deal agencies. 

The labor policy is the same story. In the 
World War there was a National War Labor 
Board with a representative of labor and a 
representative of employers, who suspended 
all labor strife, froze the open- and closed- 
shop situation, and agreed on wage increases 
when they were justified. But one of the 
policies of the present administration in the 
past has been a deliberate encouragement of 
strikes to secure a complete unionization of 
all businesses even if the employees dicn’t 
want to be unionized. That policy has not 
been radically changed. The National Media- 
tion Board has insistec on strike settlements 
which grant a check-off system, even in in- 
dustries where it did not exist, leading 
inevitably to a closed shop. 

Hardly a bill is requested from Congress 
which does not seek twice as much power for 
the President as is necessary for the particu- 
lar task. Power is sought for power’s sake. 
A new theory of emergency has been adopted 
and Congress is asked to pass laws granting 
indefinite powers for the emergency period, 
Everyone knows that during the present ad- 
ministration tnat emergency will never be 
permitted to come to an end. 

Vast unnecessary powers were sought in the 
Lease-Lend Act. I have referred to the un- 
necessary demand for indefinite extension of 
the draftees’ terms. Power was demanded to 
authorize the requisition of every kind of 
property, railroads, utilities, manufacturing 
plants, even homes, furniture, and clothing. 
Congress modified the bill to cover only ma- 
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terials really needed for defense. The pres- 
ent demand for price-fixing legislation is an 
example. Price-fixing may be necessary, but 
the bill submitted by the President gives all 
Power to the President, individually, to be 
delegated to the favorite of the moment, cer- 
tainly scme New Dealer. The power is to 
extend for an indefinite period. It covers not 
only commodities but every kind of service. 
If the bill were passed in this form, it would 
result in giving to Mr. Leon Henderson com- 
plete and arbitrary power over the entire 
business of the Nation—retail, wholesale, 
manufacturing, repair shops, utilities, ware- 
houses, even doctors and lawyers. 

In short, there is every evidence today 
that the President has not abated one iota 
his interest in imposing on the United States 
a complete planned economy similar to the 
state socialism of Europe. There are plenty 
of New Dealers in Washington who are far 
more interested i1 putting across their poli- 
cies within the United States than they are 
in crushing Hitler, and the President is 
appointing many of these men to key posi- 
tions in the Government. He cannot secure 
national unity by any such policy. 

THIRD. INTOLERANCE DESTROYS UNITY 

The President himself is utterly intolerant 
of those who disagree with him. It is a fact 
well known in Washington. It can be easily 
confirmed by an examination of his own 
writings. Any who disagree with him are 
designated by him as either corrupt knaves 
or complete fools. Those who oppose his 
foreign policy are copperheads or tools of 
Hitler. In his most recent message he says 
that the joint declaration with Churchill is 
so clear-cut that it cannot be opposed by 
anybody in any major particular without 
automatically admitting a willingness to 
accept a compromise with nazi-ism. In his 
Labor Day speech he refers to those who 
differ with his foreign policies as appeasers 
and Nazi sympathizers. 

Of course, his attack has encouraged the 
intolerance of his supporters, like the Com- 
mittee to Defend America by Aiding the 
Allies. Only last week a full-page ad ap- 
peared in the eastern papers procleiming in 
effect that every man who is not for an 
Atlantic war ought to be in a German uni- 
form. The-view that America should not 
intervene in Europe is perfectly consistent 
with the most intense love of America and 
an intense desire that Hitler be defeated. It 
is a reasonable view which can be just as 
patriotic as the President’s own views. While 
the President encourages this kind of attack, 
there is no necessity to find any other cause 
for national disunity. You cannot secure 
unity by name-calling and intolerance. 


FINALLY, THE PRESIDENT PURSUES POLICIES OF 
WHICH THE MAJORITY OF THE PEOPLE 
DISAPPROVE 
If unity is to be achieved in a truly demo- 

cratic ration, there must be unity on that 
policy with which the majority of the people 
agree. No leader who insists on going his 
own way in opposing the wishes of the people 
can reasonably ask for unity in support of his 
policies. He can persuade the people if they 
will be persuaded. He can put the problem 
up to their Representatives in Congress and 
secure their approval, but he cannot go his 
own way against them unless he imposes an 
effective dictatorship on the people. 

The people today are opposed to interven- 
tion in Europe. Yet it is difficult to inter- 
pret the joint declaration with Churchill ex- 
cept as a definite policy to enter the war. 
How else can Nazi tyranny be destroyed? 
How else can Germany, Italy, and Japan be 
disarmed? Certainly Mr. Churchill regarded 
this declaration as a pledge on the part of the 
United States. It is impossible to perform 
that pledge except by war. The President 
has no constitutional right under our form 
of government to commit the United States 
to war, and, therefore, Mr. Churchill was 
probably deceived. 

It is frequently said that Congress in the 
Lease-Lend Act has committed the United 
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States to war, and that the President is 
merely carrying out that policy. This is 
utterly unfounded. The Lease-Lend Act ex- 
pressly negatives the idea of convoys and of 
sending troops to Europe. 

The policy of intervention in the war has 
never been approved by Congress, and to it 
this country is not committed. Under the 
Constitution the President has no right so to 
commit it. If he desires to carry out such a 
policy, he should submit it to Congress, as 
the representatives of the people, who alone 
can declare war. He can do that even without 
asking for a declaration of war by asking 
Congress for authority to authorize the send- 
ing of troops to Europe and Africa. He does 
not dare do so because the majority of the 
people are opposed to any such action. Once 
Congress has acted, I certainly shall cooperate 
10) percent in an all-out war policy. But 
until Congress has acted I do not propose to 
surrender my own carefully considered 
opinions. 

To me, a policy of intervention in Europe 
seems futile and utterly dangerous. It leads 
inevitably to tremendous losses of men; to 
tremendous outpouring of money. Assuming 
it to be successful, it leads to joint control 
of the world by England and ourselves. If 
we are going to disarm Germany, we are 
going to have to see that Germany will remain 
disarmed. We are going to have to police 
the world and determine the territory and 
the powers which other nations shall have. 
If we admit that our interests require an in- 
tervention in Europe, then our interest re- 
quires a perpetual control of Europe. I do 
not believe it can be done without wrecking 
and impoverishing the United States. It im- 
plies an imperialism which is absolutely con- 
trary to democratic principles, and to the 
nature of the American people. They could 
not and would not make the success of im- 
perialism which the British have made in 
the last two centuries. It is not their mani- 
fest destiny. Above all, it is impossible to 
proceed with such a policy, probably under 
any government, certainly under the present 
administration, without imposing on this 
country » complete system of state socialism. 
The point of view opposed to intervention in 
Europe is reasonable. It is held by a majority 
of the people. No national unity can be se- 
cured until Mr. Roosevelt accepts their view 
or persuades them to accept his. 

I believe it is desirable when all the world 
is in flames that there should be a unified 
opinion in America as to its own course. I 
am certain that it can be secured if Mr. 
Roosevelt is really interested in securing it. 
Here is the eight-point program I suggest: 

First, let Mr. Roosevelt and his administra- 
tion take the ccuntry into their confidence 
and state in clear terms what policy he 
wishes the country to adopt. Treat us like 
Americans and not like Russian peasants. 
Second, encourage the press to perform its 
traditional job of keeping the public in- 
formed and checking the abuses of Govern- 
ment. Third, let all legislation dealing with 
national defense be limited solely to the 
definite purposes of national defense and not 
include all kinds of power which may easily 
be used to carry out New Deal economic ob- 
jectives. Fourth, let the President turn from 
the Hopkinses and the Hendersons and the 
Ickes in whom Congress and the public have 
no confidence, to administrators chosen for 
their ability, regardless of their politics, ide- 
ologies, or devotion to New Dealism. Fifth, 
let the President consult with those who dis- 
agree with him instead of denouncing them 
and discourage intolerance against those who 
disagree with his policies, as well as against 
those who support them. Sixth, let Mr. 
Roosevelt publicly assure the country that he 
has made no secret commitments with 
Churchill or Stalin and that he will follow 
the letter of the Constitution by submitting 
any proposed understanding immediately to 
Congress for approval. Seventh, let Mr. 
Roosevelt again restate for the mothers and 
fathers and draftees of America his preelec- 
tion pledge that no American boys will be 
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sent to fight in foreign lands outside of the 
Americas. Eighth, let Mr. Roosevelt unite 
the country on a policy agreed to by both 
political parties and 80 percent of the people 
on impregnable defense and all material aid 
to England—short of war unless this conti- 
nent is attacked. 

Along these eight points lies America’s road 
to unity and peace and the permanence of 
our democracy. 


Tribute to the Late Representative 
Edward T. Taylor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN C. JOHNSON 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, September 5 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, September 2), 1941 


POEM BY HORACE C. CARLISLE 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
a beautiful tribute to the late Repre- 
sentative from Colorado, Hon. Epwarp T. 
TayLor, penned by his devoted friend 
Mr. Horace C. Carlisle. 

There being no objection, the tribute 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Mark the perfect man, and behold the 
upright; for the end of that man is peace.— 
Psalms 37: 37. 

A GOOD MAN GONE 
E-very man that ever knew him, 
D-own unto the day he died, 
W-ould ascribe most freely to him 
A-ll the virtues, which abide 
R-ichly in the noblest life 
D-welling in this age of strife. 
T-ime alone wili tell, in story, 
H-ow he ranked among his peers— 
O-n his noble life a glory, 
M-ellowed by the breath of years, 
A-ged him—few will live to be 
S-o much missed so long as he. 
T-actful in pursuit of duty, 
A-s he daily did his part— 
Y-es, life was “‘a thing of beauty,” 
L-ong enjoyed, with all his heart. 
O-ver, past the Great Divide, 
R-ests he, on the other side. 


St. Lawrence Waterway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, September 8, 1941 


ARTICLE BY HON. STYLES BRIDGES, OF 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 


Appendix of the Recorp an article pre- 
pared by me on the St. Lawrence water- 
way. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrcorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Littell Digest of April 1941] 
ST. LAWRENCE WATERWAY 
(By United States Senator = Brinces, of 
New 

The proposal to build the St. Lawrence 
waterway will undoubtedly be one of the out- 
standing issues before this Congress. The 
St. Lawrence waterway is no new issue. It 
has been up before with Presidential recom- 
mendation by Mr. Roosevelt and has been de- 
feated. «t is a project international in char- 
acter which will cost, according to prelimi- 
nary estimates, over $550,000,000, and based 
upon the experience of previous projects, par- 
ticularly if a deeper channel] is built, the cost 
might run to over $1,000,000,000. As a proj- 
ect, it is a sort of combination of the Florida 


. ship canal and T. V. A 


The country and Congress have over the 
years heard all the arguments pro and con 
and have decided decisively against it. Now 
it is being dragged forth under the guise of 
national defense. I have consistently sup- 
ported ail sound defense measures before the 
American Congress, and I shall continue, but 
I do not want to see this ruse used and an un- 
sound and unjustifiable project put through. 
The President recently took $1 000,000 from 
the national-defense fund, without the au- 
thorization of Congress and with this is hav- 
ing an engineering survey made of the project. 

The St. Lawrence waterway is not in the 
interests of national defense, in my judg- 
ment; it is the reverse. If this continent is 
ever invaded, the valley of the St. Lawrence 
is one of the easiest routes. By building the 
seaway we would be building an aggressive 
nation a highway to the heart of America. 

The building of this project would be a 
serious blow to the coastal cities and towns 
of the Northeast and would greatly injure 
the principal ports. It would greatly dam- 
age the railroads of the country that are 
having a real struggle to get by today. It 
would throw thousands of persons employed 
by the railroads out of employment. The 
project always has been and is today opposed 
by railroad labor. It would be hundreds of 
millions more of Government money spent 
for the development of electric power when 
w? have a surplus of electric power in this 
area at present and unlimited possibiliites 
wholly within our country for future devel- 
opment. 

Among the arguments heard by its pro- 
ponents in the interests of national defense 
is that by having this seaway we could de- 
velop shipyards and navy yards in the Great 
Lakes. Of course, this would be a blow to 
the States on the Atlantic and the Pacific 
coast where the navy yards and the ship- 
yards are now located. Such a seaway would 
be vulnerable for attack, and it is easily con- 
ceivable that a few well-placed bombs might 
so Gestroy the seaway that such vessels as 
were being built inland would be bottled 
up in the Great Lakes. 

It would take a period of years to build 
the seaway, and by that time certainly the 
present national emergency will be over. 

The seaway, by the admission of experts, 
would be frozen up several months of the 
year and not navigable, which would make 
it unattractive from a year-round commercial 
viewpoint. 

Most of the people of Canada view the 
project suspiciously even though the United 
States would pay most of the bills and 
Canada would get most of the benefits. 

The Montreal Gazette recently said: “The 
Canadian people are not interested in any 
seaway development whether for navigation 
or for power purposes. They are concerned 
mostly with the war, upon which depends 
their survival as a nation. Canada has no 
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money for such a project now, nor will she 
have for many years to come.” 

The world is in a critical situation today, 
and our defense program is lagging. To ade- 
quately defend this country, large sums of 
money must be raised. We need the money 
we have available to spend for planes, for 
tanks, for antiaircraft guns, for battleships; 
and we cannot, with our finances already 
strained, as a nation afford to dump money 
into a dubious project with no assured ad- 
vantages merely because it will serve as a 
vehicle for further New Deal spending. 


Plight of Small Industries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS MALONEY 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, September 8, 1941 


ARTICLE FROM WASHINGTON ‘TIMES- 
HERALD 


Mr. MALONEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there may be 
published in the Appendix of the Recorp 
an article appearing in the Washington 
Times-Herald of Sunday, September 7, 
and written by John M. Fisher. 

This article points to the great danger 
to a great number of the country’s small 
industrialists because of the fact that 
they may be unable to obtain raw mate- 
rials and equipment, and, in part, be- 
cause they are not able to obtain defense 
work. 

I offer this article for the Recorp, par- 
tially in connection with Senate Resolu- 
tion 157, which I introduced on August 
19 and which would provide for a com- 
mittee to investigate priorities. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Washington Times-Herald of 
September 7, 1941] 
NON-DEFENSE PLANTS FEAR WIDE CLOsINe— 

90 PERCENT COMPLAIN TO UNITED STATES 

CHAMBER THEY LACK MATERIAL 

(By John M. Fisher) 

Ninety percent of the Nation’s small non- 
armament manufactureers feel they will soon 
be forced to reduce operations drastically, or 
even shut down, because of raw material or 
equipment shortages caused by the arms 
program. 

This is the major conclusion drawn from 
a survey of 6,000 manufacturers, just com- 
pleted by the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, the results of which were an- 
nounced yesterday. 

MATERIALS. DIVERTED 

The Roosevelt administration has been di- 
verting materials and commodities to the 
armament industries almost to the exclusion 
of civilian industries. many of which have 
been overlooked in the award of arms con- 
tracts. 

This situation brought such protests that 
the President was forced last week to estab- 
lish a new divisicn within the Office of Pro- 
duction Management—the division of con- 
tract distribution—to farm out contracts to 
small businesses and help convert them to 
arms production. 

There was no assurance in the move, how- 
ever, that purely civilian industries would be 
maintained. 
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The chamber reported that fear for the 
immediate future seems to be the chief con- 
cern of the average small manufacturer and 
that curtailment of production, disemploy- 
ment, even com shut-downs are inevi- 
table unless the situation is changed. 

While aware of the Government’s problems 
under the stress of rearmament, the little 
manufacturers (really the backbone of the 
Nation’s industry) generally said they should 
have received more advance warning of ma- 
terial shortages for their industries. 


DIFFICULTIES MOUNTING 


Typical of the replies received in the cham- 
ber’s survey is this from a Chicago manufac- 
turer of screw-machine products: 

“While we are presently running along with 
reasonable satisfaction, considering the times, 
we anticipate ever-increasing difficulties in 
obtaining our necessary raw materials. In 
the case of raw materials required for non- 
defense items, it seems to us that the near 
future will bring about an almost complete 
cessation of deliveries.” 

This Chicago manufacturer’s armament 
work now represents, approximately, 60 per- 
cent of his total business. 

SOME SHUT-DOWNS ALREADY 


Shut-downs have occurred already here and 
there, and in many instances production has 
been halved. Many manufacturers are dubi- 
ous about their ability to convert facilities 
to arms production. Their specialized ma- 
chinery is designed only for the fabrication 
of a specialized product. 

A letter from a Pennsylvania manufacturer 
of radio tubes illustrutes this point. He 
writes, in part: 

“Our problem, basically, is that our equip- 
ment for the manufacture of any of our 
products—radio receiving tubes, incandescent 
lamp bulbs, and fluorescent lamps—is very 
highly specialized. We probably have re- 
ceived our proportionate share of defense 
business in orders for those items we are 
equipped to preduce. But defense business 
will not come close to making up for our 
loss of normal business.” 


SUBSTITUTES SCARCE, TOO 


Although a relatively few manufacturers 
have achieved notable success in the develop- 
ment of substitutes, the great majority are 
discovering that substitutes are as difficult 
to obtain as the original material. Produc- 
tion experts who think they have the answer 
in substitutes are swiftly disillusioned when 
they find that the new material is also on 
O. P. M.’s priorities critical list. 

From New York comes a report from a 
manufacturer of bracelets for wrist watches. 
He has successfully developed several substi- 
tute materials, but stainless steel wire is 
essential to the manufacture of his prcduct. 
In order to continue operations, he must have 
a pounds of this wire. Its value is about 

0. 





Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, September 8, 1941 


ARTICLE FROM THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
MONITOR 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, one of 
the departments of the Government 


which I believe is worthy of commen- 
dation for the very excellent job it is 
doing is the office of the Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs, supervised by 


Mr. Nelson Rockefeller. There appeared - 


in the Christian Science Monitor of Sep- 
tember 5 last an article entitled “Good 
Neighborliness Without Fanfare,” written 
ky Mr. Joseph G. Harrison. I ask unani- 
mous consent to have the article insert- 
ed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Christian Science Monitor of 
September 5, 1941] 


Goop NEIGHBORLINESS WITHOUT FANFARE 
(By Joseph G. Harrison) 


Among the emergency defense measures 
fully deserving to be carried on and expanded 
after the crisis is over is the work being done 
by Nelson A. Rockefeller as Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs. Simply put, Mr. 
Rockefeller’s office is giving the good-neighbor 
policy a practical twist which no amount of 
Speeches and resolutions have succeeded in 
doing. 

Designed to draw the United States and 
Latin America closer together culturally, 
politically, and economically, and to strength- 
en common pan-American defense efforts 
against totalitarian aggression, the Coordi- 
nator’s office has, so far, accomplished a great 
deal with a minimum of publicity. 

One wouldn’t be far wrong in saying that 
Mr. Rockefeller was appointed to keep the 
United States from repeating past and mak- 
ing new mistakes in regard to Latin America. 
There are few precedents for such a job in 
the history of this or any other country, 
although the time may well come when such 
a position will be one of the most important 
posts in the Government. 

-In the face of all that has been said about 
good neighbors, pan-Americanism and the 
community of interests between Anglo Saxons 
and Latin America, it is encouraging to find 
someone in Washington actually doing some- 
thing about them. Since fact rather than 
fancy usually lies at the bottom of friendship 
between two nations, Mr. Rockefeller intends 
to see to it that good relations between this 
country and its neighbors to the south havea 
tangible and mutually beneficial basis. 


FULL COOPERATION REQUIRED 


The past decade has shown that if the 
United States doesn’t make a substantial 
effort to woo and win Latin America, a num- 
ber of other nations—some of which Wash- 
ington has no desire to see become too strong 
in the New World—are more than eager to 
do so. Since the war cannot be reasonably 
expected to put an end to the attempts of 
certain Old World nations to gain undue in- 
fluence south of the Rio Grande, it seems im- 
perative that the work of the Coordinator’s 
Office be expanded and that it receive full 
cooperation from all American agencies and 
Officials. 

If the United States is farsighted enough, 
there is little reason why this country should 
not maintain the distinct improvement in 
its relations with Latin America which the 
war has made possible. A little wisdom and 
tolerance, solidified by good, sound commer- 
cial considerations, could open a new era in 
inter-American relations. 

The Office’s work can be divided roughly 
into two sections. One is to aid the economic 
development of such Latin American coun- 
tries as ask for it, thereby adding to their 
political and social security, which, in turn, 
will aid trade relations with the United States. 
The other is to gear Latin American produc- 
tion of raw materials to the immediate de- 
fense needs of this country. 

At the same time, the Rockefeller group 
has successfully waged a quiet campaign to 
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weaken German and Italian influence in 
Latin America. The recent blacklisting of a 
large number of firms and individuals in 
Latin America wh’*h were suspected of aid- 
ing the Axis war effort is an example of this 
effort. 

The Rockefeller task has been facilitated by 
the extent to which it has attempted to ex- 
plain the Americas to each other. It has lent 
immediate and strong support to all cultural 
projects helping to bridge the very ignorance 
which exists in both the United States and 
Latin America regarding the other’s life, in- 
tellectual achievements, and civilization. 


FACTS AND FIGURES READY 


The particular success of the Inter-Ameri- 
can Office stems from the fact that it has been 
willing to work on preliminaries and to lay 
the groundwork for a substantial bettering of 
inter-American commercial relations. If an 
American businessman wants to operate in 
Latin America, or if a Latin American wants 
to trade with this country, the Coordinator’s 
Office not only has the facts and figures 
around which to build such trade, but it is 
also ready to throw its considerable influence 
behind any legitimate commercial scheme. 

Of unusual significance is that fact that 
Mr. Rockefeller is expected to conduct his 
work in such a way as “to represent the in- 
terests of the other American Republics,” ac- 
cording to an official summary of the Office’s 
activities. 

This is a very far cry from the days when 
the principal concern cf Washington, so far 
as Latin America went, was to protect the 
interests of American enterprises—some of 
which were only too frequently engaged in a 
ruthless exploitation of Latin American re- 
sources and population. 

It is common knowledge that most of 
America’s troubles south of the Rio Grande 
are an outgrowth of a not entirely unfounded 
suspicion of “Yankee imperialism.” When 
such a feeling has once grown up, unusually 
strong measures are needed to counteract it, 
and the Rockefeller committee is apparently 
aware of this. For that reason it has sub- 
ordinated promises and after-dinner eulogies 
to concrete action with the result that Latin 
America is giving this country an unwonted 
measure of cooperation. 

Having proved what is possible in war, it 
would be doubly tragic if even greater ad- 
vances in inter-American harmony are not 
made in the peaceful days to follow. The 
Rockefeller groups give promise that such 
advances will be made. The result will be 
well worth the patient effort. 





Testimony of Carl H. Mote on Bill to 
Authorize President to Requisition 


Property 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LOUIS LUDLOW 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 1, 1941 


STATEMENT BY CARL H. MOTE 


Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, on June 
$0, 1941, Mr. Carl H. Mote, a citizen of 
Indianapolis, widely known throughout 
the country as an attorney, businessman, 
and publicist, gave interesting testimony 
before the Committee on Military Affairs 
of the Senate in the hearing conducted 
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on 8. 1579, the bill to authorize the 
President of the United States to req- 
uisition certain property for the use 
of, or disposition by, the United States. 
Mr. Mote, who is president of the North- 
ern Indiana Telephone Co. and the Com- 
monwealth Telephone Corporation, testi- 
fied as follows: 


STATEMENT OF CaRL H. More, PRESIDENT, 
NorTHERN INDIANA TELEPHONE Co.; PRESI- 
DENT, COMMONWEALTH TELEPHONE CORPO- 
RATION 
The CHAIRMAN. I believe, Mr. Mote, that 

you are the president of the Northern Indi- 

ana Telephone Co, What is your residence? 

Mr. Morte. 5685 Central Avenue, Indianap- 
olis. 

After coming to Washington, I have been 
able over the week end to read a bit of the 
testimony that was given here. I read the 
examination of Judge Patterson. 

I may say that I was struck in reading his 
testimony by the emphasis that was placed 
upon the details—with which, of course, this 
committee is concerned—the details of this 
bill, of this bill or a similar measure, if en- 
acted and recommended for passage, such 
as machine tools in southern California, in 
which Senator Downey was deeply interested, 
and rightly interested. I have read a bit of 
the evidence and have heard the last two 
witnesses on the subject of patents. 

It has seemed to me that there is involved 
in this proposed legislation issues that far 
transcend the matters which the committee 
has considered heretofore. 

As a citizen, as a taxpayer, as a corporation 
executive and manager, I ask, What were the 
reasons for urging Congress to enact S. 1579? 

Such a measure has never been necessary 
in the history of this country during any war 
it has ever fought. In our last war “to make 


the world safe for democracy” and “to end 
all wars,” the President was empowered dur- 
ing the war to operate certain privately owned 
property, especially transportation and com- 
munication; but that, I believe, is as far as 


his power went. He did take over the rail- 
roads and communication facilities; and it 
was years after the war before these prop- 
erties recovered from the disasters inflicted 
upon them during the period of Government 
management. Moreover, in 1941 we are not 
yet in war. 

What, I ask, are the special circumstances 
or conditions today which make such a meas- 
ure as S. 1579 necessary? 

I understand the original bill was intro- 
duced June 2 at the instance of the War De- 
partment with the approval of the Navy De- 
partment, the Office of Production Manage- 
ment, and the President. I understand a 
substitute bill has come from the War De- 
partment since these hearings began. 

Just why is it believed in 1941 by anybody 
in America that the confiscation of privately 
owned property is necessary or proper? Is it 
because the ruling oligarchy wants to engage 
in a foreign war that is known to be unpopu- 
lar and ‘hat this ruling oligarchy believes it 
necessary first to strip our citizens of all their 
property in order to crush their resistance 
and eliminate their ovposition? Or, is it be- 
cause the prospect of a foreign war offers the 
ruling oligarchy a mask behind which this 
oligarchy can acccmp.ish the collectivization 
of all privately owned property and introduce 
America to the Marxian state? 

I suspect both these reasons are motivating 
our bureaucrats in Washington I have been 
told that bureaucrats already hve told your 
committee that this measure is necessary for 
Gefense and necessary to obtain the proper 
response from labor. These are reasons stated 
in such general terms that they are difficult 
to analyze or answer, and it ought to be obvi- 
ous that they are quite insincere and hypo- 
critical, else there would be more particuler- 
ity. more revealing facts given to the mem- 
bers of this committee 


I don’t believe the confiscation of any pri- | 


vately owned property is necessary for the 
defense “f the country and I do not believe 
labor demands any such un-American meas- 
ure. I don't believe iabor is wholly without 


knowledge of what happens finally to- labor 


when the state undertakes to stamp out the . 


rights of private property. At the beginning 
of the French Revolution there were new 
dealers who wanted to confiscate all privately 
owned property and change everything. in- 
cluding numan nature The French trade- 
unionists who cheered such proposals lived to 
see their unicns dissulved, after which they 
Were compelled to walk the streets without 
work and in deep desnair 

Certainiy, the Government has the right to 
use all our property in times of common peril 
but there are methods by which the use of 
such property can be acquired without giving 
the President any more arbitrary power over 
the lives of our citizens 

I have long been amazed at the lack of 
courage exhibited in America by its foremost 
business executives and managers to resist 
the aggressions of political bureaucrats and 
revolutionists in Washington. I think the 
foremost business executives and managers of 
America have betrayed their stockholders, 
their bondholders, and their employees and 
that individually and collectively they ought 
to be discharged for their indifference. I say 
this partially because of the allegation which 
I understand has been made to this com- 
mittee that the President already has the 
power which this bill in its original form 
undertook to give him. I say it also because 
such a measure as this ought to have brought 
eevry business executive in America to Wash- 
ington with monkey wrenches and lead pipe, 
and it would if they were worth their pay as 
trustees for their stockholders, their bond- 
holders, and their employees. 

The only defeatism in America which I con- 
sider important is the defeatism of the Amer- 
ican businessman who has seemed to be re- 
signed to the oblivion which has been pre- 
pared for us if we engage in a shooting foreign 
war and if we do not soon begin to wrest the 
political controls from Washington bureau- 
crats. 

This measure, or any measure now a law, 
if applied and administered by the President, 
marks the end of the world so far as I am 
concerned and, I believe, so far as the mem- 
bers of this committee are concerned. None 
of us will live to see a return of the America 
we have so deeply loved. 

A week ago I spent 2 hours in New York 
City with the president of the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board, Dr. Virgil Jordan. 
I-consider him not only the foremost Ameri- 
can economist but, above all, a citizen of 
great patriotism and courage. I had talked 
with him a little more than a year ago. A 
speech which he made at Philadelphia on 
February 24, 1940, had given me: goose pim- 
ples when I read it. On September 1, 1940, 
Dr. Jordan wrote a foreword to the Twenty- 
fourth Annual Report of the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board. I never heard it re- 
ferred to in the Presidential campaign when 
we had the candidates of the two major 
political parties running in tandem. But 
this is what Dr. Jordan wrote on September 
1, 1940: 

“To many men of insight and integrity in 
the American community it seems that after 
7 years of persistent dissipation and demoral- 
ization of its resources by a subtle, compre- 
hensive, and carefully planned political con- 
spiracy, the American Republic, like the 
French, has been destroyed and replaced by 
military dictatorship, and after little more 
than five generations the great American ex- 
periment in free, creative community life 
has been ended for an indefinite period. 

“To many such men, however, hopeful that 
they may prove mistaken, the application of 
‘emergency’ legislation of conscription and 
confiscation of the community resources by 
the State immediately preceding a national 
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election sounds ominously like the death rat- 
tle of the American Republic, They must 
see in it the symptoms of advanced political 
degeneration and social disintegration, sig- 
nifying the collapse of personal independ- 
ence, self-discipline, and capacity for volun- 

cooperation. in the American 
community.” 

Dr. Jordan used a label. He labeled the 
Government in Washington, D. C., as a 
“comprehensive and carefully planned politi- 
cal conspiracy.” 

With the candidates of the two major po- 
litical parties in America running in tandem 
in 1940, it is apparent now why the Repub- 
lican National Committee did not use Dr. 
Jordan’s penetrating language as a deciding 
weapon against the New Deal. With a thou- 
sand-ton tank available for a blitzkrieg on 
the New Deal, the Republican National Com- 
mittee used popguns instead, and these pop- 
guns annoyed Mr. Willkie more than Mr. 
Roosevelt, because Mr. Willkie was right be- 
hind Mr. Roosevelt and on the same bicycle. 

I cannot improve upon the language Dr. 
Jordan has used—‘“comprehensive and care- 
fully planned political conspiracy.” This 
language explains what I think and explains 
why J] am opposed to such legislation as 
S. 1579, both the original bill and the sub- 
stitute. What, I ask, has become of secu- 
rity? What has become of the “due process 
of law” in America? 

As long ago as September 1, 1940, “many 
men of insight and integrity,” according to 
Dr. Jordan, believed the American Republic 
had been destroyed and replaced by “military 
dictatorship.” 

I respect and honor the soldiers, sailors, 
and air force of America, but I object to a 
“military dictatorship” as much as I object 
to. any other, if we are to be robbed of our 
property and shorn of our liberty. There is 
not now, and there never has been, any neces- 
sity in America to compel our citizens to 
defend themselves. What we are threatened 
with, however, is force that seeks to compel 
our citizens to engage in the wars of other 
countries. In such wars force would not be 
necessary if this country were united on the 
wisdom of such a course. But the facts are 
that a large majority of our citizens are be- 
ing driven by a small but persistent and pow- 
erful minority of our citizens into war. That 
is why S. 1579 was sent to Congress for enact- 
ment. That is why more money and more 
power is being continually demanded. Shades 
of “democracy”! I should think the word 
would choke the Pharisees who misuse it. 

Their pretense that these foreign wars are 
our wars is equally insolent. 

Of course, it is not really important 
whether we become an impoverished people 
and a collectivist state by the process of out- 
right confiscation, which is quick and cer- 
tain, or through the process of extortionate 
taxation. By the latter process we will short- 
ly reach the point where privately owned 
property is unable to bear the increasing bur- 
den of a public debt that is approaching the 
magnitude of our total national wealth. 

Early in 1941 Dr. Harold G. Moulton, presi- 
dent of the Brookings Institution, in a pam- 
pklet which he wrote, said the country would 
be able to carry the public debt and escape 
inflation if defense appropriations for the 
period of 1941-43 were limited to $20,000,000,- 
000, which he believed would be the maxi- 
mum. I am advised that Congress already 
has appropriated $42,000,000,000. 

Iam against a foreign war, of course, but 
I am in favor of reasonable appropriations 
for defense. I am opposed to any hoax in- 
flicted on a long-suffering people in the name 
of and behind the cruel mask of “defense.” 
As an American, I renounce any share in the 
“comprehensive and carefully planned politi- 
cal conspiracy” which is preparing America 
for a bloody revolution. As an American, I 
denounce the conspirators—all of them—and 
wherever they are—in the White House, in 
the Congress of the United States, or in any 








of the departments and bureaus of the Fed- 
eral Government. 

In the New York Times Magazine of Sun- 
day, June 22, Mr. Morgenthau, who was called 
“Treasurer to the democracies,” was quoted 
regarding American objectives ir the imme- 
diate future. 

“There is just one job that faces the world 
today. That job is to lick Hitler,” he said. 
To this I say, as a realist, if Hitler smashes 
Stalin and his cutthroats of Red Russia, the 
job of licking Hitler is going to be rather 
difficult. 

After Hitler is licked, according to Mr. Mor- 
genthau, we are going to have “complete dis- 
armament,” an “international police fcrce,” 
and “redistribute our gold * * * to help 
rebuild the world.” 

If these are our peacetime objectives, after 
we have licked Hitler, then I say candidly, 
I am without enthusiasm for licking Hitler. 
I did not like the treaty Hitler made with 
Stalin, just before Hitler invaded Poland, 
though I was realist enough to recognize the 
military purpose of the treaty from Hitler’s 
standpoint. I am glad that treaty has been 
scrapped and I hope Germany will be able to 
destroy the last vestige of communism in 
Europe. I have always mistrusted the cod- 
dling of Communists and communism here 
in. America and I still do. 

I don’t believe in disarmament, because 
disarmament always necessitates and leads 
to rearmament on an increasing and ever 
vaster scale. I don’t believe in an “interna- 
tional police force” because that would re- 
sult inevitably in more wars rather than fewer 
wars. I am oppcsed to “union now” with 
Britain, or with the bloody Stalin, or with 
Nazi Germany, or with anybody else. 

To redistribute the gold we own, as Mr. 
Morgenthau advocates, means that we would 
return to gold as a national and interna- 
tional monetary standard and to that I am 
bitterly opposed. It is to the manipulation 
of money, and I include bank-deposit money, 
and especially gold, that this country is in- 
debted, in the main, for every industrial de- 
pression in our history from 1887 to this 
moment. Naturally, I am opposed to the 
gold standard because I am opposed to every 
racket which enables a few to prey on the 
many. No one who is without an under- 
standing of money and banking can have the 
slightest knowledge of what this European 
war is about, and why this administration is 
itching, or was itching, to get into it. 

In a preface to the second edition of The 
Serville State, written in 1913, Hilaire Belloc 
defined “socialism” as “vesting in trust with 
politicians what is now private property.” 
This, he said, could be accomplished only by 
“confiscation.” It makes no _ difference 
whether it is the lust for power or the pre- 
tense of promoting “defense,” or the two 
combined, that motivate the bureaucrats who 
ask you to enact this legislation. The result 
is socialism. 

It is beside the point to argue that the 
power to confiscate private property will not 
be used, or that it will be used sparingly. 
The history of this administration for 9 long 
years is a history of continuous pressure on 
Congress for greater executive power. This 
is always true when a nation is being cata- 
pulted into Caesarism. Most of the power 
surrendered to the executive department by 
Congres in the last 9 years has been used, 
and there is no reason to believe any of it will 
be unused in due course. 

If the patriotism of the country is ques- 
tionable, if the voluntary behavior of Ameri- 
can citizens is doubtful, Congress had better 
inquire into this state of affairs. 

Of course, this bill is not lacking in timeli- 
ness. In the past 2 years the administration 
in Washington has made this country the 
virtual ally of England, which has lately com- 
mitted itself, and so has Mr. Roosevelt, to aid 
“red” Russia, It ‘s certainly significant that 
Congress is asked to provide for the confisca- 
tion of private property in America at a time 
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when the President is promising to aid Stalin- 
ism in Russia. 

Such an alliance is in complete harmony 
with everything charged against this admin- 
istration as early as 1934 by the late Dr. 


William A. Wirt, of Gary, Ind.; namely, the - 


socialization of all privately owned property. 
Finally, we have from the administration 
itself a measure which undertakes to accom- 
plish what Dr. Wirt said was its objective 7 
years ago. 

If we are permitted to hold an election next 
year, it is my opinion a Congress will be 
chosen that will undertake to recover some of 
the power heretofore abjectly surrendered. 
I don’t believe Mr. Willkie and his secret 
sponsors can prevent it. I am sure this is 
true cf Indiana, 

The CHatrman. Senator Gurney, have you 
any questions? 

Senator Gurney. No questions. 





Anniversary of Birth of Jane Addams 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. C. WAYLAND BROOKS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, September 8, 1941 


ARTICLE FROM THE WASHINGTON POST 





Mr. BROOKS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an article ap- 
pearing in the Washington Post of Au- 
gust 31 entitled “Jane Addams’ Anni- 
versary Is on Saturday.” It contains in 
some measure a summary of the life of 
one of Illinois’ great women, whose life 
= dedicated to the betterment of man- 

ind. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post of August 31, 
1941 


JANE ADDAMS’ ANNIVERSARY IS ON SATURDAY 


The birthday anniversary of Jane Addams, 
humanitarian, founder of Hull House, and 
leader in the movement for world peace 
will be observed throughout the United 
States next Saturday. 

Groups of women of wide social interests, 
many of whom knew Miss Addams and 
worked in close cooperation with her, will 
unite in paying honor to her memory and 
her service to humanity. Prominent among 
these groups is the People’s Mandate Com- 
mittee, which was the last project Miss Ad- 
dams approved. At the headquarters of the 
committee in the Hay-Adams House yester- 
day, Miss Mabel Vernon, director of the man- 
date, told something of the story of this great 
American whose unselfish work for social bet- 
terment won praise and admiration through- 
out the world. 

Jane Addams was born in the little town of 
Cedarville, Ill., in 1860. Her lineage was en- 
tirely American and her ancestry was Quaker. 
It is interesting to know that as a child 
Abraham Lincoln was her ideal. He was a 
friend of her father and used to address 
him in his letters as “My dear double-D 
Addams.” 

After she was graduated from Rockford 
College she went to England, where she dis- 
covered Toynbee Hall, the great settlement 
in the heart of London’s slums. She deter- 
mined to fight poverty in this country in 
a similar way and returned to Chicago to 
found Hull House, the first social settle- 
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ment in this country. Miss Addams had the 
conviction that people, however unlike in 
habits and traditions, could live in peace 
and social intercourse. At Hull House she 
worked out on a small scale what she hoped 
for in a world community. 

In 1915, when Europe was torn with war, 
representatives of 11 nations held an Inter- 
national Congress of Women at The Hague 
to protest against the futility of the conflict. 
Miss Addams led the group from the United 
States and was chosen as the president of the 
congress. She headed the delegation which 
was sent to the warring nations to urge the 
submission of the issues to a conference of 
neutrals. 

Later the platform adopted by the congress 
was taken to President Wilson. Some of its 
principles are to be found in the famous 14 
points. It is interesting to note that the 
eight issues set forth by President Roosevelt 
and Prime Minister Churchill as the result 
of their recent conference are all contained 
in the platform adopted by the Women’s Con- 
gress at The Hague. 

in the midst of the ever-expanding work 
of Hull House which Miss Addams developed 
into a social settlement known throughout 
the world, she never ceased her efforts to 
“substitute law for war and political proc- 
esses for brute force.” 

In 1931 she was one of the recipients of 
the Nobel Peace Prize, the only woman to 
whom that honor has been given. When the 
twentieth anniversary of the Women’s Inter- 
national League, of which she was interna- 
tional president, was celebrated in Washing- 
ton in 1935, she received tributes from leaders 
of all the great nations. 

As a part of the observance of Miss Addams’ 
birthday, the following letter from Dr. Mary 
E. Woolley, president emerita of Mount Hol- 
yoke, who is the chairman of the People’s 
Mandate, is being sent to all members of the 
committee: 

“It was my good fortune to know Jane 
Addams for many years, and as I have thought 
of our meetings have been impressed by the 
vividness with which I recall them. 

“The first was at Wellesley College in the 
late nineties, when Miss Addams came to 
speak for the College Settlement Association 
and I, a young instructor, was asked by the 
student officers to help entertain her at an 
informal tea. One of the lasting impressions 
of that first meeting was that simplicity and 
sincerity are the hallmarks of the great. 

“I recall breakfasting with Jane Addams at 
a Washington hotel early in the first World 
War and her deep concern over the situation 
then. As I look upon the world tragedy of 
today I am profoundly grateful that she is 
spared the anguish of this experience. 

“I recall vividly her all too few visits and 
talks at Mount Holyoke College; her address 
on peace at a great gathering at Carnegie 
Hall after she had been in Europe; above all, 
an unforgettable visit with her at Hull House. 

“One form of immortality is the immor- 
tality of influence. We know that Jane 
Addams ‘yet speaketh.’” 





In the Nation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 4, 1941 
ARTICLE BY ARTHUR KROCK 


Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the. Recorp, I include the 
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following article by Arthur Krock in the 
New York Times: 


[From the New York Times of September 4, 
1941] 


IN THE NATION 
MR. WILLKIE, MR. LANDON, AND THE REPUBLICANS 
(By Arthur Krock) 


WasHINGTON, September 3.—An important 
and challenging radio speech by ex-Governor 
Landon at Sparks, Kans., last Saturday, and 
reprinted in today’s CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
failed to attract the attention in the East 
which its subject matter and treatment mer- 
ited. The address dealt with two topics of 
moment and deep interest—the attitude of 
the Republicar Party toward the President's 
foreign policy and the degree to which criti- 
cal free speech should continue to be exer- 
cised in this country. 

Governor Landon, who preceded Mr. Will- 
kie as the Presidential candidate of the Re- 
publican Party, is a noninterventionist; and 
it is agreed that he expresses the views of 
the sincere, moderate group of that persua- 
sion which is not influenced by like or dislike 
of any of the belligerents in the present war. 
His reasons for his position seem, among 
others, to be these. A conviction that this 
country is unready to run the risk, with its 
present and prospective military equipment, 
of war on two-ocean fronts, and a belief that 
the United States has not the power, incli- 
nation, or obligation “to make all the world 
safe from want and fear” and to impress the 
four freedoms upon the world. 

But, like some of the radical] isolationists 
who insist that the United States regardless of 
the outcome of the war in Eurcpe, will face 
no dangers to its independence and security, 
Mr. Landon is a strong backer of American 
rearmament. This has ranged him among the 
critics of the rate and efficiency of defense 
production, and it was the right and duty of 
such citizens to criticize that he was in part 
discussing last Saturday Because of his 
character and sincerity and the unquesiioned 
fact that Mr. Landon speaks for many Ameri- 
cans concerning wartime policy, the speech is 
worth the consideration of those who take 
the other view. 


Benefit of criticism 

He said that: 

He welcomes the President’s concession that 
“business as usual” is out, that “the fight 
ahead will be long and tough”; also Mr. Roose- 
velt’s endorsement of a reduction in normal 
expenditures of government. But no attempt 
has been made by the Executive to do this. 
Also, the charges of agging armament pro- 
duction made by “responsible men” should 
not be “answered with wisecracks.” “The 
situation is not a joke.” 

He said further that a demand is arising 
from “haif-baked liberals that the time has 
ceme to suppress free speech and the Bill of 
Rights. We have witnessed the attempt to 
discourage the nonpartisan minority to ques- 
tion and interpret the claims of the national 
administration, not only as to the dangers of 
its war policies but also its claim of satis- 
factory progress in national deferse.” A gov- 
ernment to be healthy requires the benefit of 
minority criticism, and he for one (said Mr. 
Landon) would urge Republicans as well as 
others so minded to continue this criticism, 
which goes on in Great Britain “even in the 
midst of the stress and strain of war.” 

Mr. Landon then discussed a determina- 
tion attributed to Mr. Willkie “to support 
{in the 1942 elections] anti-isolationist can- 
didates regardless of their party affiliation 
or economic views. If they are right on the 
foreign issue [the reputed Willkie quotation 
continued], then I will be for them and will 
take the stump for them.” 


Mr, Willkie’s position 
The Republican standard bearer of 1936 in- 
terpreted these words, ascribed to the Repub- 


lican standard bearer of 1940, to mean that 
the President and Mr. Willkie will have a bi- 
partisan slate in the congressional primaries 
on a platform of foreign affairs. He at- 
tacked this as an attempt to impose the 
one-party system of Germany and Russia, 
and dictated thought among the gee 
atives of the people in Congress—a misuse 

by Mr. Willkie of his titular leadership of the 
Republican Party with which, thought Mr. 
Landon, his successor should labor from 
within or altogether leave. He predicted a 
referendum in the 1942 elections, both as to 
foreign policy and the management of the 
defense program. But he said that the re- 
quirement of the “new firm of Roosevelt & 
Willkie” was merely personal loyalty to the 
President. 

This correspondent today asked Mr. Willkie 
if he has determined on any such position; 
if, for instance, he would simultaneously urge 
the nomination of a Senator PEPPER over a 
Senator Grorce by Democrats, and of a Treas- 
ury-raiding Republican’ who supported the 
President's foreign policy over such a Re- 
publican as Minority Leader Martin. “Of 
course not,” he replied. “The foreign policy 
issue should definitely be fought out in both 
parties, but it should be fought within the 
parties. Independents, if so minded, can 
make the fight all along the line and across 
it. But party leaders must first labor with 
their own.” 

Thus, the “new firm of Roosevelt & Willkie,” 
on the terms reported to Mr. Landon, appears 
not to have been formed and not to be in 
process of formation. That each will pursue 
a@ parallel course on foreign policy—war not 
intervening—seems certain. But Mr. Landon, 
it appears, can meet Mr. Willkie in intramural 
Gebate in the 1942 primaries. 





War Department Building 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EVAN HOWELL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 8, 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM THE ILLINOIS STATE 
JOURNAL 


Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial ap- 
pearing in the August 19 issue of the 
Illinois State Journal of Springfield, Iil.: 


[From the Illinois State Journal, Springfield, 
Til.} 


WAR DEPARTMENT BUILDING 


The War Department has upset Washing- 
ton by a proposal to build a $35,000,000, 35- 
acre structure across the Potomac in Vir- 
ginia. Objectors say it would spoil a fine 
vista, would not conform to the city plan, 
and would require new roads, new utilities, 
and new housing across the river. 

From reports of crowded conditions in 
Washington, it would probably be wiser to 
build the new Army headquarters somewhere 
in the Middle West. Major L’Enfant laid out 
a city on a broad scale, but Washington has 
grown beyond what was planned for it. 
Today it is too large for itself; it does not 
have the facilities to move traffic speedily. 

But perhaps the most important consid- 
eration is that of national defense. If there 
is any danger of air attack from Europe, 
Washington is as vulnerable as an Atlantic 
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coast city. A raid on the Capital could par- 
alyze the machinery of National Govern- 
ment, which is already badly twisted up with 
red tape. 

Decision of the War Department to trans- 
fer many of its activities inland would in- 
sure that this vital section of the Govern- 
ment would not be caught in whatever might 
happen to Washington. It would insure that 
the defense of the Nation would go forward 
unhampered, and even in times of peace and 
preparation, as at present, the War Depart- 
ment might find it could accomplish more 
away from Washington. 

At present, all that our Government has 
moved to the interior is the principal portion 
of its stock of gold bullion, which is safe- 
guarded at Fort Knox, Ky. If it is consid- 
ered the part of wisdom to move the gold, 
which is imperishable, to a safe place, why 
not move the important personnel of vital 
departments? The War Department could 
do far worse than transfer many of its divi- 
sions, now in Washington, to such a place 
as Fort Knox. 





Byrd Plan To Reduce Nondefense 
Spending 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, September 8, 1941 
ARTICLE FROM UNITED STATES NEWS 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
from the United States News of Septem- 
ber 12, 1941, entitled “Byrd Plan to Re- 
duce Nondefense Spending by Govern- 
ment Generally Favored by Press.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the United States News of September 
12, 1941] 
BYRD PLAN TO REDUCE NONDEFENSE SPENDING BY 

GOVERNMENT GENERALLY FAVORED BY PRESS 


The commenting press generally favors the 
proposal for creation of a joint congressional 
committee to seek reduction in governmental 
nondefense expenditures. The proposal is 
embodied in an amendment to the tax bill 
now before Congress offered by Senator Byrp 
(Democrat), of Virginia. Many of the editors, 
however, feel that nondefense expenditures 
are still a long way from actually being cut, 
and urge Congress to follow up the amend- 
ment’s recommendations vigorously. 

“Last spring,” reports the Pittsburgh Post- 
Gazette (Independent Republican), “Secre- 
tary Morgenthau told Congress he thought a 
billion dollars should be cut from nondefense 
expenditures. Asked where these cuts should: 
be made, the Secretary indignantly responded 
that this was the duty of Congress. And 
President Roosevelt also said that it was the 
responsibility of Senate and House to decide 
where reductions should be made. Senator 
Byrp agrees the job of cutting the Budget is 
that of Congress, but adds that it can be done 
‘only when there is sympathetic cooperation 
by the executive branch of the Government.’ 
Congress, of course, holds the purse strings, 
but the executive branch, which has used all 
sorts of pressure in the past to loosen them, 
should not be permitted to dodge the respon- 








sibility when the need arises for pulling them 
a little tighter.” 

“Nobody was surprised,” says the Knox- 
ville (Tenn.) Journal (Independent), “that 
the tax bill under discussion the past few 
weeks developed into the biggest one in his- 
tory, but it will make increased taxes much 
easier to take if our statesmen will evidence 
nm their part an effective desire to reduce 
unessential expenses at the same time they 
are hiking our taxes. Senator Byrp and his 
bloc of economy-minded colleagues in both 
Houses represent the only hope the Nation has 
of avoiding, at the end of the present spend- 
ing orgy, a depression that will make the 
7 lean years of Joseph seem like a dream of 
plenty.” 

“All other lines of business,” remarks the 
Williamsport (Pa.) Sun (Independent), “are 
being forced to forget about ‘business as 
usual’ during the emergency period. Yet in 
matters of Government, departments not con- 
cerned with defense are going ahead on an 
‘as usual’ basis, without reduced funds, as 
though there were no emergency Why 
shouldn't the Government set a national ex- 
ample in adjustment of affairs to an emer- 
gency schedule?” 

In the same spirit, the Syracuse (N. Y.) 
Herald-Journal (Independent) comments: 
“Once more the word ‘saving’ is being heard 
in the halls of Congress. It is about time. 
But between the word and the reality a long 
wait may supervene. It takes courage and 
backbone to cut budgets, but men who as- 
sume to govern a nation are presumed to have 
those qualities: Evidence of a sense of finan- 
cial responsibility would be as refreshing a 
relief amid today’s hectic financing as a cool- 
ing breeze in the Sahara Desert.” 

As pointed out by the Youngstown (Ohio) 
Vindicator (Independent Democrat), “Under 
this proposal Congress or the first time 
would have a Senate-House, spending-taxing 
committee which could make a comprehen- 
sive survey of all phases of Government 
finance, with particular attention to methods 
of saving money.” 

Approving the same feature of the amend- 
ment, the Washington (D. C.) Post (Inde- 
pendent) holds: “If congressional commit- 
tees appropriating funds were brought into 
closer touch with those that have to find 
revenue, there would be much less excuse 
for failure to cut out nonessential. expendi- 
tures. Senator Byrd’s proposal would not 
only make for more systematic procedure; it 
would enable Congressmen to point to the 
record as a reason for refusing to yield to 
spending pressure.” 

“The great majority of Americans,” con- 
tends the Long Beach (Calif.) Press-Telegram 
(Republican), “recognize the vital necessity 
of providing huge sums for national defense, 
and to that end they are reconciled to pay- 
ment of greatly increased taxes. However, it 
is axiomatic that economy in nondefense 
spending is as efiective a method of financing 
defense activity as raising additional reve- 
nue.” 
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Mr. DAY. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I in- 
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clude the following radio address deliv- 
ered by me over station WWDC, Wash- 
ington, D. C.: 


I speak tonight in answer to Senator 
Barkiey, of Kentucky, spokesman for the 
administration, who recently addressed the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars in front of Inde- 
pendence Hall in Philadelphia, and especially 
to that part of his address in which he char- 
acterized 80 percent of the American people 
as “a little coterie of American ostriches.” 
Senator Barkuey also referred to the vast ma- 
jority of the American people as “serpents in 
our garden of Eden.” These intemperate and 
intolerant statements clearly dem onstrate one 
of the main reasons why the morale of the 
American people is at such a low point that 
one of the leading commentators for the 
administration is forced to admit: 

“The most perplexing problem before the 
American high command is how to make the 
American people as a whole feel the urgency 
needed both to speed up arms production and 
to enable the President to take further steps 
in aid of the British and their allies. That 
there has been a let-down during the tast 3 
months is generally conceded. * * * A 
declaration of war, admittedly, is at present 
politically impracticable The best substi- 
tute, in the view of those wno are eager to take 
advantage of the opportunity, would be such 
specific steps as sending a small expeditionary 
force to the West Coast of Africa and protect- 
ing the North Atlantic sea lane all the way to 
the tip of Scotland, or perhaps all the way 
into British ports.” 

What nas caused Senator Barxuey to char- 
acterize the American people as ostriches and 
serpents? The answer is plain. It is due to 
the close alliance of the administration with 
the Soviet Union. Tne American people are 
unalterably opposed to having their sons fight 
and die to perpetuate the cruel dictatorship 
of Stalin. They know that in the last few 
years 30000,000 innocent victims have been 
murdered in cold blood in Soviet Russia and 
that today 10 percent hold in subjection the 
other 90 percent in furtherance of a program 
designed and administered to utterly destroy 
human personality and to kill all religion in 
the hearts and breasts of the Russian people. 
Senator BarKiey in his address at Phila- 
delphia takes pains to state: 

“Neither the United States nor Great Brit- 
ain thereby espouses the internal policies or 
the political philosophy which since the 
World War has guided the Soviet Republic.” 

Senator BarKLEY knows that he cannot con- 
trol the mad forces which are now let loose 
upon the world. He must recognize the 
change in events that have taken place since 
he addressed the Senate in February 1941, 
when the Lend-Lease Act was up for consid- 
eration by the Senate. He stated then— 

“The importance of the subject, the conse- 
quences which may flow from its enactment 
and administration, the anxiety and sus- 
pense with which the American people are 
today tiptoeing to catch the latest word con- 
cerning events over which they now have no 
control, but which may for generations and 
centuries determine the fate of America and 
the worid, require of us the utmost sin- 
cerity, calmness, frankness, and courage in 
our approach to and our discussion of this 
tremendous subject.” 

Exercising this type of sincerity and frank- 
ness, I state with confidence that when the 
permanent record of history is written of the 
period through which we are now passing, it 
will be stated that Hitler misjudged the 
strength of the Soviet armed forces, and the 
world underestimated the power of com- 
munism. It is now 11 weeks since Hitler 
invaded the land of the Soviets, and it will 
be many long months before he can expect 
anything approaching a victory. The siege of 
Leningrad resembles the siege of Madrid. 
With winter months approaching, his panzer 
units must be supplanted by heavy artillery 
to lay siege to what was once the mighty 
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city of St. Petersburg. The front is 1,800 
miles in length,-and no part of this vast line 
dare be unprotected against a counterattack 
the Soviet forces. This means that the 
e stage of the war has been altered. The 
t of an invasion by Hitler of our own 
or any part of the Western Hemisphere 
vanished into thin air. When the vast 
majority of the American people recognize 
this and say it, they are not “ostriches” or 
“serpents.” I can appreciate the disappoint- 
ment of the learned Senator when he realizes 
that Hitler is not coming, but he need not 
lose his temper. He need not join in the 
general abuse heaped upon all those who are 
opposed to war. He gains nothing by in- 
dicting his own people. It is cruel to charge 
such a lack of patriotism and loyalty to the 
American people who have been long suffering 
during the many disappointments of that era 
which was ushered in on March 4, 1933. 

The old arguments—the ones we heard at 
the time of the passage of the Lend-Lease 
Act—are badly shopworn and obviously 
threadbare. New arguments must be con- 
trived. But where to find them? The ad- 
ministration is nettled and peevish because 
the people have become too complacent. The 
big question at the White House and among 
the “brain trust” is, Who has a good scare 
which can really get results? 

Senator BarKiey is embarrassed. He 
knows that the American people have no 
enthusiasm for a triumph of communism. 
He knows that there is not a veteran of the 
World War in the whole United States that 
does not despise Stalin and all his works. He 
knows that he cannot control Stalin if vic- 
tory shall come to his standards. He holds 
a brief for a cause which has failed, but, 
loyal to the President, he must continue 
on. At Philadelphia, in his recent address, 
he stated: 

“I would rather surrender a few of our 
liberties for a short time in the preservation 
of our defense than to surrender them per- 
manently to Hitler and his crew of nation 
wreckers.” 

What liberties, Senator, would you surren- 
der? How do you know, Senator, that the 
American people would ever get them back? 

Speaking in the United States Senate on 
February 17, 1941, of the Lend-Lease Act, 
Senator BarRKLey said: 

“This measure does not surrender the right 
of Congress to declare war. It not only pre- 
serves that constitutional right, which can- 
not be abrogated, but it requires the Presi- 
dent to come to Congress for the appropri- 
ations necessary to administer it, and also 
the authority to make contracts for future 
execution. 

“This measure does not confer upon the 
President the right to convoy ships across 
the ocean. 

“It does not cénfer upon him the right to 
Send American troops to Europe. 

“It does not confer upon him the author- 
ity to send American ships into war zones. 

“Tt does not confer upon him the power to 
sieze foreign ships in the ports of the United 
States. 

“It does not confer upon him the power to 
impose a censorship, or to restrict the free- 
dom of speech or of the press or of worship 
or of assembly. These rights have been abol- 
ished in the dictator nations, but they have 
not been restricted in any respect in the 
United States, and will not be under the 
terms of this measure.” 

May I ask you, Senator BarKLey, under 
what authority did the President send Ameri- 
can troops to Iceland where they are now 
brigaded with British troops? Under what 
authority have we built strategic defenses in 
Freetown, Africa? Under what authority did 
the American Navy drop depth bombs on 
German submarines? Under what authority 
did Secretary Knox on September 4, 1941, 
stop two press beats at Sana Point Naval 
Station for approaching nearer than 100 
yards of two Russian flying boats bringing 47 
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Soviet technicians to this country and fire 
four shots at a reporter and photographer 
of the Seattle Times carrying American citi- 
zens exercising their constitutional right of 
freedom of the press in one boat and another 
boat carrying a Post-Intelligencer reporter 
and photographer was stopped, although no 
shots were fired? Under what authority did 
Secretary Knox on June 30, 1941, state: 

“An all-out offensive that will destroy Hit- 
lerism can only be undertaken if the products 
of the huge war industry which we are com- 
pleting find their destination on the British 
Isles promptly and safely. * * * The 
time to use our Navy to clear the Atlantic of 
the German menace is at hand.” 

Senator BarKiey, in the same remarks in 
the Senate of the United States stated: 

“We Go not want war. We hate war. Most 
of us here have seen the ravages of war, and 
we have seen the devastation and the suffer- 
ing which it has always entailed. We do not 
want these ravages and this suffering to come 
to our shores. We believe that this measure 
(the Lend Lease Act) offers the surest method 
by which we can avoid participation actively 
in this war and at the same time help those 
nations which are heroically grappling with 
@ universal enemy to preserve the doctrines 
of our fathers and the aspirations of our own 
hearts.” 

I ask you, Senator Barx ey, Are we actively 
in this war? You may answer that Congress 
has not declared war, but you cannot deny 
that the President is waging war, claiming 
authority from the Lend-Lease Act which you 
sponsored in the United States Senate. 
Knowing these facts and disillusioned as you 
must be, Senator BarKiey, would you “sur- 
render a few of our liberties for a short time”? 

We must face ugly facts. Nothing can be 
gained by name calling. I charge here to- 
night that President Roosevelt and Secretary 
Knox are usurping constitutional powers that 
belong only to the Congress and the Amer- 
ican people. What security have we if we 
surrender our liberties to them that we will 
ever get them back? Senator BaRKLEY was 
sincere when he stated in the Senate what 
the Lend-Lease Act provided. His views were 
shared by other Senators who supported that 
measure. But look at the result. That law 
has been violated both in spirit and in letter. 

The President is coming to the Congress in 
the near future for additional lend-lease 
moneys. In the name of God, after this rec- 
ord, is it asking too much to urge that the 
Congress be on guard? Is it asking too much 
that the Congress have a full accounting of 
what has been done under the first authori- 
zation of $7,000,000,000? Is it asking too 
much that the President and Secretary Knox 
take the American people into their confi- 
dence and make known their real intentions? 

In response to the urgent prayers of the 
people from all over the Nation, on August 
5, 1941, I introduced in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, Concurrent Resolution No. 51 re- 
voking the powers of the President under the 
Lend-Lease Act to give any of our moneys 
to the Soviet Union. No real American de- 
sires the triumph of Stalin. No real Amer- 
ican would like to see the cruel Communist 
dictatorship spread over the small nations of 
Europe. I know of no better way to prevent 
such a triumph and no better way by which 
the American people can express their repudi- 
ation of communism than the passage of this 
concurrent resolution. Under the terms of 
the Lend-Lease Act, merely a majority vote 
of both Houses of Congress is required to this 
end. The signature of the President is not 
required. No one can foretell or control what 
will happen in Europe. We have in our com- 
mand the power to state emphatically that 
we assume no responsibility for the triumph 
of communism, 

The declaration of principles announced by 
President Roosevelt as the result of his agree- 
ment with Winston Churchill furnishes the 
foundation for black discouragement. The 
President has pledged this Nation to the 


triumph of the Soviet Union. He is so intent 
upon this object that he is compelled to state 
in his message to the Congress of August 21, 
te in speaking of this declaration of prin- 


“Tt is so clear-cut that it is difficult to op- 
pose in any major particular without auto- 


world peace which would give to nazi-ism 
domination over large numbers of conquered 
nations.” 

Dare we admit that there is no hope of 
peace? Must the United States be engaged 
for long years to come, f the leader- 
ship of Prestient Roosevelt of “matching de- 
struction with more destruction, slaughter 
with greater slaughter’? What will be left 
of the United States? How can we meet the 
demands of the people for economic security 
and constitutional freedom? 

The conclusion is irresistible that the 
President and Secretary Knox are waging war, 
but the Congress is not. The war today in 
America is a war between the Congress and 
the President. Supporting the Congress are 
83 percent of the American people. The 
President is opposed by the American ma- 
jority. I proclaim here and now that it is 
impossible to redeem a world sunk in the 
blood-soaked fields of battle except we fol- 
low the Prince of Peace. 

I stated at the outset that it was generally 
recognized that there is a marked let-down in 
the morale of the American people. This is 
putting it mildly. In the last few months I 
have appeared before many thousands of our 
American citizens and have received letters 
from countless other thousands. The mes- 
sage which they confide has always been the 
seme. Those in authority have usurped con- 
stitutional authority and there is fear in 
the hearts of the American people that this 
great Republic is being undermined and de- 
stroyed by those whom they trusted and 
placed in power. Symptomatic of this is the 
recent article of President Roosevelt in Col- 
lier’s weekly in which he exults over the 
change that has come to our Supreme Court. 
Under the Constitution, the judicial depart- 
ment is one of the three great coordinate 
branches of the Government. In former 
times, it was possible to go to the courts to 
obtain an interpretation of legislation and to 
ask for a check upon illegal measures and 
actions. Today, there is no great independent 
tribunal of justice. It is packed with New 
Deal sympathizers. 

Little did we think that when we heard 
President Roosevelt say (March 9, 1937): 

“Last Thursday I described the American 
form of government as a three-horse team 
provided by the Constitution to the Ameri- 
can people so that their field might be plowed. 
The three horses are, of course, the three 
branches of Government—the Congress, the 
Executive, and the courts. Two of the horses 
are pulling in unison today; the third is 
not”; that within a few short years the third 
horse would exist in form only. Less did we 
think that the President would pat himself 
on the back for the destruction which he has 
inflicted on the courts. 

We are in grave danger. Our form of gov- 
ernment is gradually being taken apart. Each 
day presents new evidences of this process, 
whether it be price fixing, seizure of private 
industry, elimination of small business, 
smearing and purging of opponents, disregard 
of constitutional limitations, and even waging 
war with no authority. 

The Congress voted 203 to 202 on the issue 
of the extension of the draft. It must still 
pass on price fixing. It must still pass on 
additional lend-lease moneys. The American 
people must make known their emphatic de- 
termination to prevent the undermining of 
this Republic. This is not a partisan appeal. 
I know that the great patriotic Veterans of 
Foreign Wars will do their utmost to preserve 
the Constitution of the United States which 
they love and for which they were willing to 
give the full measure of devotion. 
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Mr. RAMSAY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following ad- 
dress which I made on Labor Day: 


Mr. Chairman, today the uppermost ques- 
tions in the mind of the average laboring man 
is, “Will we be able to keep out of the World 
War” and “Will the laboring man be able to 
hold fast to the great gains labor has made 
since 1933?” 

The first question can only be answered by 
Hitler and his Axis companions. The second 
can only be answered by labor itself—by its 
patriotism and determination to fight for its 
rights, by sending men to Congress and pub- 
lic office who have proven true to the inter- 
ests of labor, and who have shown that they 
are interested and concerned about the gen- 
eral welfare of the whole people. 

Isolationists tell us we can whip Hitler 
unaided and alone, and then argue we should 
do nothing to prepare ourselves to do the 
job, even if it should become necessary. 
Where would these two different positions 
get us? 

When we get to the point where we talk of 
war in hushed tones, we are close to the point 
of losing our freedom forever. 

The most fortunate man in the world today 
is the American. 

He hears an airplane overhead, and—if he 
looks up at all—does so in curiosity, neither 
in fear nor in the hope of seeing a protector. 

His wife goes marketing, and her purchases 
are limited by her needs, her tastes, her 
budgets, but not by decree. 

He comes home of an evening through 
streets which are well lighted, not dimly in 
blue. 

He reads his newspaper and knows what it 
says is not concocted by a bureau, but an 
honest, untrammeled effort to present the 
truth. He has never had on a gas mask. Has 
never been in a bombproof shelter. His 
military training, an R. O. T. C. course in 
college, he took because it excused him from 
the gym course, and it was not compulsory. 

He belongs to such fraternal organizations 
and clubs as he wishes. 

He adheres to a political party to the ex- 
tent that he desires—the dominant one, if 
that be his choice, but with the distinct 
reservation that he may criticize any of its 
policies with all the vigor which to him seems 
proper—any other as his convictions dictate, 
even, if it be his decision, one which holds 
that the theory of government of the country 
is wrong and should be scrapped. 

He does not believe, if his party is out of 
power, that the only way in which it can come 
into power is through a bloody revolution. 

He converses with friends, even with chance 
acquaintances, expressing freely his opinion 
on any subject, without fear. 

He does not expect his mail to be opened 
between posting and receipt, nor his tele- 
phone to be tapped. 

He changes his place of dwelling and does 
not report so doing to the police. He has not 
registered with the police. He carries an 
identification card only in case he should be 
the victim of a traffic accident. 








He thinks of his neighbors across interna- 
tional borders—of those to the north, as 
though they were across a State line, rather 
than as foreigners; of those to the south more 
as strangers since they speak a language dif- 
t from him, and with the knowledge 
there are now matters of difference be- 
tween his government and theirs, but of 
neither with an e cy of war. 

He worships God in the fashion of his 
choice. 

His children are with him in his home, 
neither removed to a place of greater safety, if 
young, nor, if older, ordered ready to serve 
the State with sacrifices of limb or life. 

He has his problems, his troubles, his un- 
certainties, but all others are not over- 
shadowed by the imminence of battle and 
sudden death. 

He should struggle to preserve his Amer- 
icanism with its priceless privileges. He is a 
fortunate man. He is an American. 

But America must awake to the dangers 
that confront us; and, as Burns said of 
America: 


“But come, ye sons of liberty 
Columbia's offspring, brave and free, 
In danger’s hour still flaming in the van 
Ye know and dare maintain the royalty of 
man.” 


It seems to be the fashion nowadays to 
characterize as stooges and tools of John L. 
Lewis and William L. Green all those who 
oppose legislative attacks upon the N. L. R. A. 
and the Wage and Hour Act. 

Speaking for myself, I can say that during 
the last campaign I did not have the endorse- 
ment by resolution of any labor union, either 
national or State. Huwever, I did have the 
support of thousands of loyal union men 
who believed I could and would legislate 
fairly, so far as their interests were concerned. 

Therefore, in approaching legislation that 
will affect every workingman Congress must 
consider all such legislation with great care 
and caution, so as not to bring loss to the 
American workmen who have fought so vali- 
ently for a better standard of living and the 
extension of liberty and freedom to the Amer- 
ican workmen in their efforts to secure these 
rights for themselves. 

After listening to those who attempt to 
amend labor laws declare they are only seek- 
ing to promote the interests of the poor, de- 
luded workingman who has been so foolish 
as to join either the A. F of L. or the C.1. O., 
I am reminded of a Mose Jordan, an old 
Ohio River darkey who spent most of his time 
fishing. One day Mose was fortunate enough 
to catch a large channel catfish, and if there 
is anything an Ohio River darky loves more 
than a channel cat no one has ever heard of it. 
Upon landing his fish, Mose proceeded at once 
to prepare it for the griddle. Of course, the 
catfish objected and tried to horn him. 

Mose held the fish, as only an expert can, 
and exclaimed, “What’s the matter with you 
all catfish; ‘vhat’s yuh tryin’ to hawn me 
foah? I’se not gwine to do nothin’ to you, 
only cut off your haid, skin yuh, and eat yuh.” 

I believe the most important principle in 
the maintenance of free government is free 
enterprise and free labor. Therefore legis- 
lation looking toward the restriction of labor 
and industry in making agreements for the 
so-called closed shops can only prevent the 
freedom of contract and upset the general 
good labor relations that now exist in this 
country between labor and industry. 

The labor bills now pending before Congress 
seeking to prevent labor from exercising its 
rights to strike—as a last resort against what 
it believes to be unjust burdens—is only 
aimed at labor’s one safeguard against unjust 
and intolerable conditions that have in our 
pea history, cropped up from time to 

me. 

The right to organize, bargain collectively, 
and strike is a fundamental bulwark of Amer- 
ican democracy. Long before there were any 
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Federal statutes guaranteeing the right of 
labor organizations to exist, or a roof and 
floor protecting the hours of labor and wages 
received therefor, our highest Court in 1911, 
by Justice Lamar, in the case of Gompers v. 
Bucks Stove & R. Co. said, “Society itself is an 
organization and does not object to organi- 
zation for social, religious, business, and legal 
purposes. The law therefore recognizes the 
right of the workingmen to unite and invite 
others to join their ranks, thereby making 
available the strength, influence, and power 
that comes from such association.” 

Recently our court, again discussing the 
subject, said, “It is recognized now that satis- 
factory hours and wages, and working condi- 
tions in industry, and bargaining position 
which makes these possible, have an impor- 
tance which is not less than the interests of 
those in business or industry directly con- 
cerned. Free discussion concerning the con- 
ditions in industry of the causes of labor dis- 
putes appears to us indispensable to the 
effective and intelligent use of the process of 
popular government to shape the destiny of 
modern industrial society.” 

Union labor readily grants the right to 
strike should be used sparingly and as a last 
resort to settle labor disputes, but without it 
labor organizations, recognized by our laws 
passed by Congress itself, would be an idle 
gesture, and would soon become obsolete, and 
as a result, chaos, strikes, lock-outs, and 
sweatshops would again paralyze American 
industry, as in the days when injunctions and 
yellow-dog contracts reigned in the American 
labor world. 

Is anyone in America so unsophisticated 
as to believe that American labor will submit 
tamely to the loss of all restraints against 
the turning back of the pages of American 
history to the open shop in times of peace? 

In response to all these efforts to cripple 
the right to strike or organize, let me men- 
tion that in the democratic countries it is 
impossible to prevent strikes simply by legis- 
lation. Both peacetime and wartime expe- 
rience in Canada and Australia show that 
strikes actually increased under compulsory 
arbitration laws. An increase likewise oc- 
curred during the World War, when Great 
Britain attempted to outlaw as illegal all 
strikes and lock-outs. Even the slightest 
study of this subject will convince the open- 
minded student that great bodies of organized 
labor cannot be forced to work against their 
will. Industrial peace is most often found 
in unionized industries that have had a long 
experience at collective bargaining, while 
strikes and labor troubles occur most fre- 
quently among the disorganized rather than 
among those who are under the leadership 
and advice of their own class. 

The latest report from the Department of 
Labor bears out this statement. It states that 
“Strike activities in 1940 were lower than each 
of the 3 previous years and below the na- 
tional emergency period of 1916 and 1917. 
The total number of strikes in 1940 was 6.6 
percent less than 1919. The number of 
workers involved dropped more than one- 





, Workers 

Year Strikes involved 
eed 3, 789 1, 599, 917 
Pv antthien ceil tdliveitnadiescucoe 4, 450 1, 227, 254 
ett addiddistlideatatcbabaciyp sate 4, 470 1, 860, 621 
i ail Sih cee 2, 772 688, 376 
aril hina nae teat hinirnn ens 2, 611 1, 170, 962 
ee 2, 450 575, 000 


Only the other day, Sidney Hillman, Di- 
rector General of the Office of Production 
Management, said: “None of the handful of 
work stoppages have been of a serious na- 
ture,” adding, “there is no need now for addi- 
tional legislation covering labor problems in 
defense.” Commenting further, Mr. Hillman 
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states, “When a situation is in good condi- 
tion, don’t meddle with it.” 

This is certainly sage advice, and Congress 
should be more careful than ever, lest they 
may by precipitated action, bring down upon 
us the resentment of labor that will surely 
cost us vastly more trouble than now exists 
in the labor world. 

Not only do the friends of labor view with 
alarm the efforts of those whose soie pur- 
pose is to restrict labor, but just recently 
the Committee on Manufacture of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States—who 
certainly cannot be charged with playing 
politics to secure votes—voiced opposition 
to the enactment of Federal antistrike legis- 
lation, on the grounds it would “prove inef- 
fective and deny fundamental rights to our 
citizens.” And continuing further, “The 
chamber believes public interest will be best 
served by voluntary cooperation.” 

In the face of these strong statements, 
from both capital and labor, how can any 
statesman-—without becoming liable to the 
charge of prejudice against labor—seek to 
prevent them from the exercise of rights that 
are not only legal and constitutional, but 
are inherent in every workingman; the right 
to live; the right to work; the right to con- 
tract; and the right to better his condition 
in life, not only for himself, but for his 
family and future generations. 





Gasoline Shortage 
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Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, once again the administration 
has so bungled what was originally an 
inept: and ill-advised effort to regiment 
the people a little more and in a new 
direction as to arouse the country. 

The whole Nation has resounded with 
the dire predictions of the Secretary of 
the Interior, Mr. Ickes, about the alleged 
gasoline shortage and the pretended 
necessity for rationing the eastern sea- 
board in its gasoline consumption. Mr. 
Ickes went so far as to brand as unpa- 
triotic, if not active aides of Hitler, any 
Americans, Members of Congress or 
otherwise, who dared to criticize Ickes’ 
sudden and startling effort to ration the 
East in its gasoline consumption. 

It now develops that the rumors of 
the last 3 weeks concerning a supply of 
idle oil-tank cars were correct. Despite 
the administration’s most intense efforts 
to hush the rumor, the report persisted 
that there are plenty of tank cars to 
carry an adequate supply of gasoline 
to the East. J. J. Pelley, president of 
the Association of American Railroads, 
last week testified before a Senate com- 
mittee investigating the alleged gasoline 
shortage that there are 20,000 railroad 
tank cars available to carry 200,000 bar- 
rels of gasoline and fuel oil from the 
west coast to the east coast, which is 
some 25,000 barrels a day more than the 
shortage alleged to exist. Mr. Pelley as- 
sured the Senate committee that the 
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railroads could, without any trouble, 
transport this 200,000 barrels of gasoline 
and oil each day to the eastern seaboard 
without interfering with any other phase 
of the national-preparedness program. 

Later the officials of the railway com- 
panies and the oil companies got to- 
gether to arrange for a reduced rate on 
gasoline transportation and the alleged 
shortage blew up in Harold Ickes’ face. 

Even Mr. Ickes never had the temerity 
to allege that there was any shortage 
in gasoline production. It. was, he said, 
a shortage of transportation facilities, 
due to the fact that the United States 
had given to England and Russia so 
many oil tankers which formerly had 
been used to bring oil from the Pacific 
coast to the eastern seaboard. 

It has been stated by some English 
source that Britain had enough surplus 
tankers to relieve our need, but this was 
beside the question in view of the fact 
that at the very time Mr. Ickes, with the 
approval of the administration, was 
gravely upsetting the whole economic 
balance in the East by these threats of 
gasoline rationing, there was an ample 
supply of railroad tank cars and locomo- 
tives to transport all the gasoline needed 
in the East to the Eastern States. Fur- 
ther than that the railroads need this 
business. 

This spectacular attempt on the part 
of the Secretary of the Interior to im- 
pose a dictatorial restriction on the peo- 
ple of the East was so inept, ill-consid- 
ered and unnecessary as to cause a good 
deal of speculation in Washington as to 
whether or not the thing was sprung in 
order to condition American thinking to 
more dictatorial and stringent methods 
of regimentation than the country has 
been accustomed to in the last 8 years 
even under the New Deal Administration. 
The suspicion that this is so is heightened 
by the fact that instead of welcoming the 
information that these tank cars are 
available, some high administration offi- 
cials seem to resent the fact that the in- 
formation was made public. Apparently 
for some reason that cannot now be 
fathomed, the administration wanted the 
people of the eastern seaboard to accus- 
tom themselves to being summarily de- 
prived of the irregular supply of an es- 
sential of American everyday life. The 
only possible reason anybody in the ad- 
ministration should want to so condition 
the American mind seems to be to pre- 
pare it for some kind of dictatorship. If 
this is not the case, then this sudden 
furor about a gasoline shortage and the 
threat to ration citizens must have been 
the act of an official who was so wholly 
irresponsible in his thinking on the sub- 
ject as to make him unfit to be the petro- 
leum administrator of this Nation. 

Michigan has a special interest in this 
matter because we produce a great deal 
of oil in our own State. If we are com- 
ing to the point where some bureaucrat 
can summarily set in motion plans to re- 
strict the people of a great section of the 
country in their use of an everyday es- 
sential commodity merely because that 
bureaucrat thinks it might help to create 
@ more pronounced war psychology on 
the part of the people, it is time the Con- 
gress tock some action to curb these 
bureaucrats. 


Unfortunately there are always those 
who, when clothed with such powers as 
have been given the President for re- 
delegation to his subordinates, will abuse 
them and attempt to regiment the people 
merely because the bureaucracts love to 
exercise power. Also all of these regu- 
lations tend to give the bureaucrats more 
power to achieve such political ends as 
they desire, or to be able to punish those 
who criticize them. 

The gasoline shortage bugaboo is a 
glaring example of irresponsible admin- 
istration gone wild. 





The Pending Federal Revenue Bill 
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LETTER FROM DR. NICHOLAS MURRAY 
BUTLER 





Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include a letter written by Dr. 
Nicholas Murray Butler, president of the 
Columbia: University in the city of New 
York, to Mr. John G. Jackson, of 15 Broad 
Street, New York City, president of the 
New York State Bar Association, on the 
subject of the pending Federal revenue 
bill. 

The letter follows: 


SOUTHAMPTON, N. Y., July 25, 1941. 
JOHN G. JACKSON, Esq,., 
15 Broad Street, New York. 

My Dear Mp. JacKson: Following our con- 
versation of yesterday, I am glad to respond 
to your suggestion that I write you the state- 
ment which I then made relative to the reve- 
nue bill which the Committee on Ways and 
Means is reporting today to the House of 
Representatives. 

The provision which this bill contains for a 
mandatory joint income-tax return on the 
part of husbands and wive is not only in- 
defensible in itself but it is in flat contradic- 
tion to our fundamental principles of public 
law and of social order. That the women of 
the country will permit the enactment of 
such a law, which would strike a severe blow 
at those women’s rights which have been 
established with so much difficulty and de- 
lay, is to me unbelievable. 

It is plain to me that the reasons for draft- 
ing and reporting this provision, with all its 
dangers, are not primarily financial, but they 
are distinctly political. The advisers of the 
Ways and Means Committee have apparently 
told them that a huge sum—perhaps as much 
as $300,000,000—would be raised by this form 
of tax, and that only about 160,000 tax re- 
turns would be affected. Put into coldly 
practical language, this means that they be- 
lieve that not more than some 300,000 votes 
for Senators and Congressmen would be 
alienated. 

The statement that no alternative form of 
tax is available is ridiculous. We are admin- 
istering our income-tax system not in the 
democratic spirit but as a class tax. This 
can only lead to one end, and that a disastrous 
one. It would do grave damage to our po- 
litical as well as to our economic system. 
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As a matter of fact, it is estimated that we 
are now exempting from the Federal in- 
come tax some 65 or 70 percent of the 
whole national income received in small 
amounts by some 90 percent of our popula- 
tion. Despite the many votes which these 
very small taxpayers would have, they should 
be required to pay something, however little, 
toward the cost of maintaining the Federal 
Government and its program of national de- 
fense. If they paid but $5 a year each, our 
income-tax system would be put upon a dem- 
ocratic basis and almost every household in 
the land would come to know how colossal 
the cost of our Government now is. 

There is a fantastic notion abroad that the 
Government has money of its own and that 
it is this money which Congress appropriates. 
It does not appear to enter the heads of many 
of our fellow citizens that the Government 
has no money whatsoever, and can have none, 
and can appropriate none which it does not 
take from our citizens now or later, directly 
or indirectly. 

The Government of Great Britain has pur- 
sued a more democratic policy than has the 
Congress of the United States. In that coun- 
try more than 12,000,000 persons are qualify- 
ing this year as payers of income tax. This is 
about one-fourth of the whole population of 
Great Britain, including men, women, and 
children. 

Under no circumstances should this dan- 
gerous provision be enacted into law. 

There remains, of course, the question of 
economy, in which the Congress appears to 
take no interest whatsoever. It is nearly 35 
years since Senator Aldrich, of Rhode Island, 
then chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Finance, stated in debate that if he had au- 
thority to revise the administration of the 
Federal Government, he could reduce its cost 
by at least $200,000,000 a year and greatly in- 
crease its efficiency. Today that sum could be 
multiplied several times. It is more than 20 
years since, in the hearings on the bill to 
provide a National Budget before the Senate 
Committee of which Senator McCormick, of 
Illinois, was chairman, Senator Smoot inter- 
rupted my argument in support of the bud- 
get bill to point out that there were then 37 
engineering organizations in the Government 
where there should be only 1, and that there 
were 46 administrative agencies in the Public 
Health Service all “doing exactly the same 
work.” 

How much worse present-day conditions 
may be, I do not know. 

Faithfully yours, 
NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER. 





Arkansas Valley Authority Project 
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PETITION OF CITIZENS OF SPRINGFIELD, 
MO. 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing petition: 

Hon. CLARENCE CANNON, 
Member of the United States House of 
Representatives, Member of Approprta- 
tions Committee, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sim: We, the undersigned citizens of 

Springfie.d, Greene County, Mo., and members 
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Chamber of Commerce of 
. are opposed to the Arkansas 
Valley Authority project in the con- 
struction of Table Rock Dam and Bull Shoals 
Dam and would appreciate your presenting 
this petition to the Appropriations Committee 
of the United States Congress so that ‘t will 
be on record of our opposition to this project. 
A. W. Brasse, Medley Motor Co.; D. 8. 
Forts, Sedgwick Form Co.; John 

Owen, Campbell 66 Express, Inc.; 

J. L. Sierk, Machinery Service Co.; 

J. A. Stewart General Motors Ac- 

ceptance Corporation; P. H. Ander- 

son, Anderson Used Car Market; 

Ira C. Hentschel, Hentschel Con- 

struction Co; L. E. Coffman, Jr., 
imsurance manager, Sears, Roe- 

buck; R. H. Green, Green Finance 

Co.; M. O. Ruluceh, dairy industry; 

Glenn Thomason, Plimmer’s D. G. 

Co.; John Kirby, Springfield High 

School faculty; F. M Latem, col- 

lector; H. L Palodna, Smith Hotel. 





Views of a Constituent 
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LETTER FROM EDWARD S. CLARK, BAY 
CITY, MICH. 


Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing letter: 


Crark & HENRY, 
Bay City, Mich., September 3, 1941. 
Hon. Roy O. Wooprurr, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Wooprvurr: I would like to amplify 
some of the points made in our recent cor- 
respondence. 

The matter has been in my mind for a 
long time, but, so far as I know, has never 
been emphasized by anyone until a statement 
was made yesterday by Senator Apams, of 
Colorado. 

I can clarify my ideas by a series cf propo- 
sitions. In respect to those numbered 1 to 4, 
I agree with the administration. Those num- 
bered 5, 6, and 7 represent points of difference 
or dissent, and those numbered 8 to 11 involve 
some new suggestions. 

1. A Hitlerized world, or even a Hitlerized 
Europe, would be intolerable. 

2. Britain is therefore fighting our battle 
as well as her own. 

8. We should therefore give her all the help 
that we can reasonably spare. 

4. We should also increase our own Army 
and armament to a reasonable degree. 

5. Germany has no reasonable chance of 
defeating the British Empire, even without 
our help. 

6. Even a stalemate would not be neces- 
sarily disastrous to us. In that case, Hitler- 
ism would probably go to pieces internally. 
Hitler could make us very little trouble with- 
out a complete victory. 

7. It therefore is not absolutely essential 
for our own safety that we make the utmost 
possible war effort, at the expense of all of 
our peacetime standards. 

8. There can F~ no unselfishness in inter- 
national relations. No government has a 


right to sacrifice the interests of its citizens 
to satisfy the noble impulses of its executive 
Officers. Self-sacrifice is a personal virtue. 
What Britain is doing is being done selfishly 
and is only incidentally for our benefit. 

9. Our intense rearmament drive involves 
serious dangers, especially those growing out 
of— 

(a) The dislocation of normal and whole- 
some business; 

(b) The curtailment of personal liberty; 

(c) The gradual increase of governmental 
control approaching socialism; 

(d) The risk of national bankruptcy. 

10. There must obvious], be some point at 
which 9 outweighs 3. To build the strongest 
defense possible we wculd be compelled to 
live and work as the Germans do, and to sur- 
render our liberties to the same extent. 

11. Unless I am right with respect to 5, 6, 
7, and 9, we ought to be in the war now with 
our Army and Navy. # 

If I am right with regard toi? and 9, the 
latter—No. 9—is the most important of all of 
the considerations involved. Nothing else can 
be so important to all of us as the unneces- 
sary destruction of our so-called American 
way of life, involving the destruction of hun- 
dreds of peacetime industries and thousands 
of useful corporations, the virtual confisca- 
tion of their stockholders’ investments, and 
the exaggeration of governmental control over 
our liberty and property to a degree which 
approaches national socialism. Mr. Wallace’s 
new board is apparently seizing broad powers 
without any congressional authority. This 
approaches dictatorship. 

Why should Germany and Central Europe, 
more or less disorganized, and subject to 
the heavy drains of the Russian campaign, 
be able to manufacture war material more 
rapidly than the entire British Empire, plus 
so much of American productive capacity as 
can be applied without the complete disloca- 
tion of our domestic economy? The Ger- 
mans may have superhuman industry and 
organizing ability, but the great British 
Empire is not idle, and even a part of our 
total capacity ought to more than make up 
any difference. Those who say that they 
must turn America upside down in order to 
make up for the difference between the pro- 
ductive capacity of Central Europe and that 
of the British Empire must be consciously 
or unconsciously exaggerating, and in some 
cases, the exaggeration may be deliberately 
used for the purpose of bringing about Gov- 
ernment control of American life and indus- 
try, to an extent that ought not to be toler- 
ated. If the situation is as bad as is claimed, 
and if there is to be no limit to our industrial 
effort, regardless of its effect upon our tradi- 
tional institutions, then our Army and Navy 
should also be in the war. If it is important 
enough to turn the country upside down in- 
dustrially, it is certainly important enough to 
fight for. It seems to me that those who 
take the other view are those who would 
rather enjoy accomplishing the result which 
I so much fear, viz, the destruction of our 
traditional rights and liberties. 

There is some point in the defense program 
at which we should stop for the purpose of 
retaining what used to be considered our rea- 
sonable constitutional rights, and I believe 
that we have already reached that point. 
We should transform our peace economy into 
a war economy, not recklessly and emotion- 
ally, but grudgingly, and only so far as is 
plainly necessary to supplement the produc- 
tion of the British Empire, and to provide 
reasonable insurance against the very un- 
likely chance of future war on this continent. 
We should not pay too high a price, even for 
this insurance, because the danger is far from 
imminent. It is not our war yet. If it is, 
our Army and Navy should be in it now. 

Yours very truly, 
Epwarp S. CLarK. 

P. S.—I might very well add that the first 
step in increasing cur defense production 
ought to be in the direction of eliminating 
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governmental inefficiency and confusion. If 
that were done, the output might be greatly 
increased without economic dislocation. A 
farmer-politician and a social worker-poli- 
tictan should not have high positions of 
authority in an organization controlling 
industrial production. 





The Vital Importance of Our Civilian 
National Defense Program 
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RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. MARTIN F. 
SMITH OF WASHINGTON 


Mr.. SMITH of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I insert the radio address which I 
delivered over local station WWDC, under 
the auspices of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, on the subject The Vital Impor- 
tance of Our Civilian National Defense 
Program. 


The address reads as follows: 


Comrade E. R. Burton and friends of the 
radio audience, I am glad to have this privi- 
lege of speaking on the subject of The Vital 
Importance of Our Civilian National Defense 
Program, under the auspices of the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars, an organization devoted to 
our national defense against ali enemies, 
foreign and domestic, and also appreciate the 
courtesy of station WWDC in making this 
broadcast possible. 

Spontaneous offers of voluntary assistance 
for the protection of the civil population 
from all sections of the country have been 
received by Mayor Fiorello H. LaGuardia 
since he assumed his new office as Director 
of the Office of Civilian Defense. The offers 
to help have come from private citizens and 
public officials of all ranks, from organiza- 
tions of every kind, including men and 
women in all walks of life. 

Mayor LaGuardia has taken over his new 
duties after receiving his commission from 
President Roosevelt at the White House. He 
has stated that his administrative organiza- 
tion will be small and that the Office of 
Civilian Defense will depend at least 80 per- 
cent upon volunteers. The indications, he 
said, are that this is a conservative estimate. 
In these days of total war and total defense, 
civilians as well as soldiers must employ all 
the resources at their command to avert dis- 
aster or to prepare to overcome a common 
enemy. 

Preparation for our national defense re- 
quires cooperative effort with unity of pur- 
pose throughout the country. The Nation 
must have strong military and naval forces, 
adequately trained and equipped; it must 
assure the economic, physical, and social fit- 
ness of the people as a whole; it must re- 
fresh and make more firm their loyalty to 
the national interest by affording opportu- 
nity for officials and citizens alike to gain a 
clear understanding of programs and objec- 
tives and give fruitful expression to their de- 
sire to serve. Fortunately, a vast network 
of organized effort, both public and private, 
may be enlisted to achieve these ends. 

Public agencies exercise constitutional and 
legal powers vital to total defense. These 
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powers are distributed among Federal, State, 
and local governments. Each jurisdiction 
has its own policies, programs, and adminis- 
trative machinery. In addition, certain na- 
tional programs are executed cooperatively 
by Federal, State, and local jurisdictions. In 
some the Federal Government exercises sub- 
stantial administrative control. In cthers 
its participation is limited to the prescrip- 
tion of minimum standards and administra- 
tive guidance. In still others, only coopera- 
tive working relationships exist. 


In the interests of national defense new 
national programs are being devised and ex- 
isting programs are undergoing changes in 
scope or emphasis. These new or changed 
streams of activity flow out from the Federal 
Government into State and local communi- 
ties. Furthermore, governmental programs 
are being initiated at State and local levels, 
which supplement or buttress Federal activi- 
ties at many points. 

Although defense is primarily the responsi- 
bility of government, quasi-public organiza- 
tions of governmental units and of public 
officials for cooperative effort and improve- 
ment of administrative methods and private 
agencies which direct or influence the volun- 
tary action of individuals also have important 
potentialities for useful service. These pri- 
vate agencies are organized in labor, trade, 
industrial, scientific, professional, civic, re- 
ligious, or fraternal bodies, many of which 
have programs and administrative machinery 
operating on a National, State, and loca] basis. 
Some of them maintain a close liaison with 
various governmental jurisdictions and agen- 
cies. Others foster activities which affect the 
social, physical, and economic well-being of 
their members. Many of these quasi-public 
and private agencies have both a desire to 
cooperate and an ability to contribute. To- 
gether they constitute a pool of knowledge, 
skill, power, and influence flowing through 
organized machinery into group action. This 
may be drawn upon advantageously to facili- 
tate and supplement governmental activity 
and to promote that common understanding 
of defense measures and objectives which is 
essential to self-disciplined unity of effort. 

Widespread interest is already being mani- 
fested in the defense program. Evidence of 
an active desire to participate is abundant. 
Forty-six States have set up councils or com- 
mittees of defense and the governors of the 
other States have similar action under con- 
sideration but are awaiting suggestions from 
the Council of National Defense and its Ad- 
visory Commission. Private organizations 
and over 1,000 local committees are under- 
taking various types of activity—some meri- 
torious, some ill-conceived, some untimely— 
and many groups and individuals are proffer- 
ing facilities, services, and ideas of varying 
degrees of usefulness. 

The problem, then, is to provide means for 
full utilization of the powers and administra- 
tive organizations of Federal, State, and local 
governments and for adjusting and coordinat- 
ing programs and procedures in order that 
closely integrated administrative machinery 
may function with the maximum speed and 
effectiveness. At the same time, private 
agencies should be afforded opportunity to 
put their knowledge, skill, and organized fa- 
cilities at the service of the Nation, and indi- 
vidual offers of aid should be properly ap- 
praised and their constructive values assimi- 
lated. Yhrough such blending of powers and 
harmonious collaboration, public and private 
organizations, groups and individuals may 
participate effectively in preparation for our 
mutual protection against any threat of 
danger from within or without. 

Thomas Paine’s stirring words, written at 
Valley Forge to instill hope and confidence 
in Washington’s despairing soldiers, are just 
as true today as when he first penned them. 
Liberty is now being hunted around the world 
as it was when Paine first wrote his Common 
Sense. The United States of America should 


not only “prepare an asylum for her,” but also 
an arsenal for her deliverance from the bru- 
tality of a fanatical tyrant. Paine’s im- 
mortal words: 

“These are the times that try men’s souls. 
The summer soldier and the sunshine patriot 
will, in this crisis, shrink from the service 
of their country; but he that serves it now, 
deserves the love and thanks of man and 
woman. Tyranny, like hell, is not easily con- 
quered; yet we have this consolation with us, 
that the harder the conflict, the more glorious 
the triumph. What we obtain too cheap, 
we esteem too lightly; it is dearness only that 
gives everything its value. Heaven knows 
how to put a proper price upon its goods; and 
it would be strange indeed if so celestial an 
article as freedom should not be highly 
sated | 2) °% 18>. 

These immortal words should be the clarion 
call for all liberty-loving people today as they 
were dur the crisis for American inde- 
pendence. 





Civilian Defense 
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ADDRESS BY REAR ADMIRAL CLARK H. 
WOODWARD 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
oRD, I include the following address de- 
livered by Rear Admiral Clark H. Wood- 
ward, at a meeting of the Robeson Coun- 
ty Club, Lumberton, N. C.: 


Mr. Chairman, members of the Robeson 
County Club, ladies, and gentlemen, it is 
with great pleasure that I am with you this 
evening, as representative of the Office of 
Civilian Defense, to give you an outline of 
the duties and purposes of our organization. 

In the light of world conditions, it is well 
to remind ourselves that one of the strongest 
guaranties of a democracy against war is 
adequate preparedness on land, on sea, in 
the air, and on the home front. 

Our national leaders are now exerting every 
effort to meet these objectives, including the 
recent provision for civilian defense. The 
importance of this latter cannot be over- 
estimated, for unless the home front is a 
pulsating, effective, life-giving organization, 
the efforts of our military services may fail. 

As in every other activity, particularly one 
of national scope, sound organization is an 
essential element of success. This is of out- 
standing importance when an organization 
for harnessing mass effort—such as we are 
now building up—is based upon the principle 
of cordial cooperation and mutual assistance 
in order to avoid confusion and overduplica- 
tion. 

The President of the United States estab- 
lished the Office of Civilian Defense by Ex- 
ecutive order on May 20, 1941. Its duties 
and responsibilities include: 

First. Coordination of Federal, State, and 
local civilian-defense relationships. 

Second. Plan and carry out programs de- 
signed to protect civilian life and property 
in event of emergency. 

Third. Promote activities designed to sus- 
tain the national morale and to create op- 
portunities for constructive civilian partici- 
pation in the defense program, 
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Thus the Office of Civilian Defense provides 
the means for a nationally organized effort, 
working through the structure of government, 
by which citizens and organizations of citi- 
zens, State and municipal governments, and 
organizations both national and local in scope, 
together with corporations, manufacturers, 
and public-utility companies may aid the 
national-defense effort in a systematically 
organized manner. 

To help in the performance of the manifold 
duties and responsibilities of the Office of 
Civilian Defense, two advisory bodies were 
created. A Board of Civilian Protection was 
established to advise on methods of providing 
physical protection for the civilian population. 
This consists of the Director (Mayor La- 
Guardia), as Chairman, and representatives 
of interested Federal and other agencies— 
War and Navy Departments, Federal Security 
Agency, Council of State Governments, Amer- 
ican Municipal Association, the United States 
Conference of Mayors, American Red Cross, 
and such others as the President may appoint. 
In addition, the Volunteer Participation Com- 
mittee, composed of 45 persons appointed by 
the President (5 from each regional area), was 
established to help with the civilian partici- 
pation program. 

The purpose of the Office of Civilian Defense 
is not to supplant the work of State or local 
defense commissions but to coordinate their 
efforts and bring about uniformity and stand- 
ards of training throughout the country and 
provide such assistance as the Federal Gov- 
ernment can provide. The responsibility, 
however, remains with the State and munici- 
pal offices. 

The work of the Office uf Civilian Defense 
has been decentralized among nine regional 
Offices, similar in character to that of the 
National Office. Their boundaries are co- 
terminous with those of the Army corps areas. 
A regional director, in charge in each area, is 
in direct contact with the State and local 
governments, and is the coordinating influ- 
ence as between States and adjacent regional 
defense areas. The location of each regional 
office is in the vicinity of the headquarters of 
the appropriate corps areas—Boston, New 
York, Baltimore, Atlanta, Columbus, Chicago, 
Omaha, San Antonio, and San Francisco. 

It is necessary fully to visualize the basic 
requirement that national defense is the ulti- 
mate aim. This connotes that the Office of 
Civilian Defense supports the national effort 
of the Army and the Navy, and therefore 
requires the closest liaison with them in 
order not to run counter to national-defense 
needs. 

The total aspect of modern warfare and 
the danger to morale that results from long- 
drawn-out conflict make the task of the Of- 
fice of Civilian Defense a basic necessity in 
the national-defense effort. It is necessary 
to visualize the vulnerability of our towns 
and communities to hostile air attack with 
consequent conflagration, and also the pos- 
sibilities of subversive activity under such 
conditions, in order properly to appreciate 
the amount of civilian defense effort to be 
made. Equally important is the task of not 
permitting the situation to be overdeveloped. 

It is realized that because of our geographi- 
cal position an air attack may never be 
launched against us, and hence, according to 
Mayor LaGuardia, “there is probably a 94- 
percent chance that the preparations for pro- 
tection on which we shall be spending 60 
much effort may never be needed. But,” he 
adds, “We cannot afford to take even the 6- 
percent chance in view of the experiences of 
European cities and the proven capacity of 
modern bombers to fly great distances and to 
penetrate any defense.” 

It is also realized that all parts of the 
Nation are not equally vulnerable to such an 
attack. However, these are not valid reasons 
to adopt a do-nothing policy. Moreover, the 
suggested organization, when perfected, may 
prove highly useful for meeting other types 
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of emergency where unity of effort, perfectly 
coordinated, will prove to be a protective 
shield to the citizens of our State and local 
communities. 

This plan provides for protective measures 
involving fire prevention, fire fighting, police 
protection, rescue, first aid, temporary hous- 
ing, warden service, emergency feeding, build- 
ing repairs, demolition of unsafe buildings, 
clearance of debris in highways, streets. etc., 
repair of such utilities as water and gas 
mains and wire conduits, decontamination of 
gas areas, evacuation, etc. Most of these ac- 
tivities require the organization and training 
of personnel—the greater number of whom 
will be volunteers—and all must be covered 
by instructional data, brief as possible but 
sufficiently comprehensive for intelligent de- 
velopment and coordinated application by 
State and local governments. 

The psychological effects of the British air- 
raid precautions set-up in 1938 are impor- 
tant. There is no question that this move- 
ment contributed greatly to the “we can take 
it” attitude of the British people. It also 
tended to prepare their mentalities for visual- 
izing a war situation involving air attacks 
which did come a year later. 

The people of this country must be made 
to know that the entire technique of war 
has changed. There is no such thing as hold- 
ing an enemy at a given point or even in a 
particular zone. War is no longer localized 
and distance is no longer a protection, as 
the plane and the submarine, each with in- 
creased radius of action and improved ma- 
neuvering ability, makes every city—particu- 
larly those along the coast—and every indus- 
trial community a target for sudden surprise 
attack 

Civilians are now subjected to the dangers 
of war which heretofore were limited to the 
Army and Navy, and must be protected. This 
is due to the German strategy of terrorization 
of enemy territory in an effort to break down 
civilian morale. That is where the Office of 
Civilian Defense comes into the picture—pro- 
tection against the dangers to which civilian 
populations are exposed by taking certain 
precautions and seeing that the necessary 
training and campaign of education of the 
people are undertaken without delay. 

Since the civilian-defense program must be 
varied greatly to meet the needs of the vari- 
ous parts of the country. every program must 
be thought of in terms of its usefulness in a 
given community. The local government, 
acting through its local defense council and 
in consultation with State agencies and the 
Office of Civilian Defense, must determine the 
program for each community. 

Our task on the coasts, for instance, is 
greater than west of the Alleghenies or east of 
the Rockies. It is not necessary for interior 
towns to train and prepare their citizens with 
the same speed or in as much detail as coastal 
communities or congested centers of popula- 
tion and industrial centers where all the 
sinews of war are manufactured. 

We know that many hundreds of thousands 
of bombs have been dropped in similar towns 
in England which spread and set fire to 
buildings covering large areas—frequently as 
many as 200 to 530 fires started in different 
places in London, for instance, at the same 
time. One can see how impossible it would 
be for the regular permanent fire department 
to handle such a situation, and how necessary 
it was to train large auxiliary forces to assist 
the fire departments, and even to get aid from 
adjoining unscathed areas always ready to 
heip in the realization that they might be 
the next victim and look for the same co- 
operation 

Detailed plans and instructional] data on 
these and other important points in connec- 
tion with protective features, based on the 
experience of English cities, are now being 
formulated by the Office of Civilian Defense. 
They will be brief. clear, concise, and spe- 
Cific, and will be issued as soon as ready. 


Let us now take a brief look at the world 
situation. What do we find beyond our 
two-ocean frontiers? Across the Atlantic, 
during the past 2 years, 14 sovereign nations 
have been ground under the iron heel of 
ruthless dictators who brazenly assert they 
are defending themselves against the mali- 
cious assaults of their weaker neighbors. 
Another nation is now engaged in a life and 
death struggle. Across the Pacific we find 
one ambitious nation tyranically engaged 
for the past 4 years in what we call war, but 
which they rhetorically call “cooperative at- 
tempt to maintain order and spread peace” 
in the Orient. 

History, even in the Dark Ages, cannot pro- 
duce a more tragic demonstration of how 
quickly unprepared nations can be subjected 
to the will of unscrupulous force—in total 
disregard of written treaties, law, justice, and 
morality—than the startling and rapidly 
moving events of the past 2 years. 

The United States cannot be accused of be- 
ing militaristic today, under existing world 
conditions, just because we are making prep- 
aration to defend our country and our chil- 
dren from another war, such as is now Over- 
running Europe, Asia, and Africa, and head- 
ed toward the Western Hemisphere. On the 
contrary, we are sentinels of peace, simply 
making curselves ready to ward off any pros- 
pective aggression. 

We are living today as interested spectators 
in a chaotic world seething with interna- 
tional strife; a world in which the law of the 
jungle takes precedence over solemn diplo- 
matic agreements; a world in which totali- 
tarian war supplants ideas of peace; a 
world in which despotic and greedy dicta- 
tors marshal their legions for unwarranted 
aggression and unlimited destruction; a 
world in which conquered peoples are gov- 
erned by tyranny, savagery, and barbarism. 

In such a world we, in this country, must 
have for our own security an adequate and 
properly equipped army, and a navy of such 
strength and efficiency that no nation or 
combination of nations dare attack us, re- 
membering that a nation’s independence is 
secure only as long as its defense power is 
strong. 

Moreover, we must have absolute unity 
among our people. “A nation divided against 
itself cannot survive.” It is our duty to 
throw all our efforts and resources into the 
struggle to defend our freedom and fight 
every destructive effort to sabotage our Amer- 
ican democracy—that theory of government 
so magnificent in design, built up through the 
supreme sacrifice of our immortal forefathers, 
and developed and maintained through suc- 
ceeding generations by the indefatigable 
labor of love of our patriots. With an all-out 
effort and ever-increasing production for de- 
fense, a successful resistance to the present 
totalitarian movement can and will be made. 

This is not a war between rival imperialisms 
but a fight to the finish between Hitlerism 
and democracy. The real issue is whether we 
are going to live in the future as freemen 
under our present form of government or as 
slaves under a tyrannical despot. If Hitler 
wins, he means to enslave this country eco- 
nomically, politically, and culturally. He has 
plainly told us so. 

Therefore we must not wait for Hitler to 
strike, but be prepared to act swiftly and 
suddenly to prevent him from waging war 
on us. This is not seeking to make war as the 
isolationists, misled pacifists, and pro-Nazi 
propagandists charge, but a sensible and pa- 
triotic measure in preparation for the day we 
may have to defend our freedom and inde- 
pendence by fighting. As loyal Americans we 
are determined to help win this battle 
against the doctrines of eVil and build a peace 
forever repudiating brute force, a peace based 
on justice, equality, and freedom for man- 
kind. 

Let us not lose faith in our destinies nor 
forget that we must fight to preserve our 
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democratic form of government and the 
rights and privileges it embraces with that 
seme intrepid and inexorable resolution by 
which they were won by our forefathers, 
pledging our physical powers, our moral 
strength, or material resources, and, if need 
be, our lives. 

Our heritage is a glory that has never yet 
been tarnished and a national honor that has 
never yet beer stained In order to pass these 
along unsullied to future generations we must 
keep faith with the living and with the dead 
by keeping our country from Hitlerism and 
other similar corrosive alien theories. 

One of our most effective weapons against 
this chalienge to the golden rule of democracy 
is to instill into the younger generation that 
brand of Americanism which was kindled by 
Washington at Valley Forge, reproclaimed by 
Lincoln at Gettysburg and followed con- 
scientiously by each succeeding generation. 

What we need today is more of that good, 
old-fashioned, honest-to-goodness patriot- 
ism—the kind that gives a tug at the heart- 
strings and makes a person feel proud to be 
a citizen of these United States the greatest 
country on earth; the kind that gives us an 
internal glow when we see our flag waving cn 
high; the kind that inspires us when we hear 
the national anthem. 

Our glorious Stars and Stripes—that be- 
loved flag which floats over our country—is 
the symbo! of our liberty and freedom from 
tyranny; a symbol of that for which patriots, 
holding it most dear, freely gave their lives. 
We cannut break faith with them. We must 
keep those Stars and Stripes flying high 'n the 
sky—emblematic of true Americanism—by 
swearing renewed allegiance to all those im- 
ponderables the flag implies. He who does 
not reverence that flag and the principies for 
which it stands is a traitor to his country and 
it were better that he go to a country whose 
flag he can respect. 

With the Stars and Stripes at our head 100- 
percent Americanism in our hearts, and the 
love of God in our souls let us as patriotic 
American citizens, pledge ourse.ves to work, 
militantly and aggressively 365 days in every 
year in order that we may look to the future 
with faith and confidence in the preservation 
of our American heritage. 





The Gasoline Shortage on our Eastern 
Seaboard Can Be Eliminated Without 
Increasing the Price by Using the Intra- 
coastal Waterway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oO 


HON. JOSEPH J. MANSFIELD 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 8, 1941 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, the 
Washington newspapers have been giv- 
ing much publicity to the shortage of 
gasoline on the eastern seaboard of the 
United States and the railroads appear 
to be proposing to eliminate this short- 
age by using 20,000 tank cars to deliver 
200,000 barrels of gasoline per day. The 
proposal is said to involve an increase in 
the cost of the transportation of gasoline 
and oil which has formerly been carried 
by seagoing tankers. It is assumed 
that the hauling of tank cars will result 
in an increased retail price for gasoline. 
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The problem could be solved without 
increasing the price of gasoline by trans- 
porting oil or gasoline from the Gulf 
coast by way of the intracoasta] water- 
way. I quote below a letter that I have 
written to Rear Admiral Emory S. Land, 
Chairman of the Maritime Commission: 


SEPTEMBER 3, 1941. 
Rear Admiral Emory 8S. Lanp, 
Chairman, Maritime Commission, 
Commerce Department Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear ApmMIRAL Lanp: I have been much in- 
terested in the newspaper accounts of your 
testimony with reference to transporting gas- 
Cline to the eastern seaboard of the country 
given before the Senate Special Committee 
Investigating Shortage of Gasoline 

Apparently you advocate transporting oil 
in seagoing concrete barges towed by tankers, 
this in order to conserve for defense pur- 
poses the steel that would be required for a 
pipe line from the Oklahoma oil fields to 
Greensboro, N. C. Have you given consider- 
ation to moving gasoline from the Texas 
Gulf coast and from Baton Rouge, La., via 
the intracoastal canal? 

There are gasoline refineries at Browns- 
ville, Corpus Christi, Beaumont, Port Arthur, 
and Houston, Tex. The oil reserves stored in 
Texas, aggregating 52 percent of the oil re- 
serves of the entire country, feed oil by pipe 
lines into the refineries on the coast of Texas. 
A pipe line from Oklahoma feeds oil into the 
refineries of the Standard Oil Co. of New 
Jersey at Baton Rouge, La. 

There is now an intracoastal waterway with 
depths from 9 to 12 feet from Corpus Christi, 
Tex., to Apalachicola, Fla., and from Jackson- 
ville, Fla., up our eastern coast to Trenton, 
N. J. From Philadelphia and the Delaware 
River barge traffic can go outside up to New 
York and Boston. Baton Rouge, La., is, of 
course, connected to the Gulf and to the 
Intracoastal Waterway by the Mississippi 
River. Gasoline could be transported in 
canal barges from Texas and Baton Rouge 
to the eastern end of the Gulf Coast Intra- 
coastal Canal near Apalachicola, Fla., trans- 
ferred there to a new pipe line or to railroad 
tank cars for transportation to Jacksonville, 
Fla. and be carried in canal barges from 
Jacksonville north up the eastern seaboard 
of the United States. There is a railroad 
from the terminus of the Gulf Coast Water- 
way to Jacksonville, or a relatively short pipe 
line could be constructed. The cities along 
the intracoastal canals are Galveston, New 
Orleans, Mobile, Jacksonville, Savannah, 
Charleston, Wilmington (N. C.), Norfolk, 
Washington, Baltimore, Philadelphia. and 
Trenton 

Cities in the Mississippi Valley that can 
now be supplied by means of its waterways 
are Vicksburg, Memphis, St. Louis, Rock Is- 
land, Minneapolis, Chicago, Cairo, Nashville, 
Chattanooga, Louisville, Cincinnati, and 
Pittsburgh. 

The inland waterways referred to above 
with a depth of 9 feet or more have an al- 
most unlimited capacity for carrying barges. 
A considerable quantity of gasoline is now 
carried north from Baton Rouge by barges on 
the Mississippi River, but a great deal more 
could be carried on this river, on its tribu- 
taries, and on the intracoastal waterways 
mentioned I suggest that you consider 
building barges and towboats for our inland 
waterways. In many respects inland-water- 
way transportation has advantages over sea- 
going transportation for defense purposes, 
and an almost unlimited number of depots 
could be located along our inland waterways 

I enclose herewith a map showing the prin- 
cipal inland waterways of the eastern half of 
the United States. 

Yours sincerely, 
J.J. MANSFIELD, Chairman. 


President Delays Filling 12 Judicial 


Vacancies 
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Or 


HON. WALTER C. PLOESER 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 8, 1941 


ARTICLE AND EDITORIAL FROM THE ST. 
LOUIS POST-DISPATCH 


Mr. PLOESER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following brief news 
article and an editorial from the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch: 


{From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of Sep- 
tember 6, 1941] 


PRESIDENT DELAYS FILLING 12 JupIciAL VACAN- 
CIES—FAILURE TO COMPLETE EIGHTH CIRCUIT 
BENCH APPARENTLY DUE TO EXECUTIVE’s IN- 
SISTENCE ON NAMING S. E. C. MEMBER FOR 
PLACE 


(By Marquis W. Childs) 


WASHINGTON, September 65.—President 
Roosevelt, who, 4 years ago, stirred a political 
tempest over his charge of delay in the Fed- 
eral courts, has allowed 12 Federal judgeships 
to be vacant, 2 of them since 1939, 5 of them 
since 1940 

The President’s failure to fill the judicial 
vacancies has caused criticism not only here 
but among lawyers everywhere. 

Since April 12, 1939, a United States district 
judgeship in Connecticut has been vacant. 
Since November 3, 1939, a similar judgeship 
in the western district of the State of Wash- 
ington has been unfilled. 

The President has on his desk two judicial 
nominations, which presumably he will send 
to the Senate within a few days. But neither 
of these is to fill the judgeships that have 
been vacant so many months. 

On iay 24, 1940, Congress authorized the 
creation of two additional judgeships for the 
Eighth Circuit Court of Appeals in St. Louis. 
One of them was filled just before the election 
with the appointment last fall of Harvey M. 
Johnson, of Nebraska. 

PETITION FROM JUDGE STONE 

The other vacancy has been unfilled de- 
spite the petition of Judge Kimbrough Stone, 
senior judge of the circuit, that the addition 
was greatly needed because of the press of 
business before the court. 

The petition was sent to Senator BENNETT 
CuHamp C.iarK, who filed it with the Senate 
Judiciary Committee. 

There have been reports that CrarK and 
Senator Harry S. Truman, his colleague, have 
been unable to agree on a candidate, which 
has held up the appointment. Senator Clark 
said this was untrue. He added that he be- 
lieved he and Truman could agree rather 
easily on a candidate if it were not for Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s insistence on naming Edward 
S. Eicher, of the Securities and Exchange 
Commission, to the vacancy. 

The President told Truman he was deter- 
mined to appoint Eicher. Presumably this 
is as a reward for Eicher’s loyalty in support- 
ing Otha Wearin, whom the new dealers put 
up in Iowa to defeat Senator Guy C. Gi- 
LETTE. But GILLETTE and his Iowa colleague, 
Senator CLiypE L. HERRING, have let the Presi- 
dent know that they would oppose Eicher cn 
the floor of the Senate. 
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Cirark said he had been informed of a 
report on Eicher’s legal capacity, made by the 
Department of Justice when the Iowan was 
under consideration for a district judgeship. 
It was his understanding, CiarK said, that 
the report was adverse. 

Apparently it is Roosevelt’s determination 
to reward Eicher that has held up the ap- 
pointment to the vacancy in the eighth cir- 
cuit, which has gone unfilled now for more 
than a jcar and a half. Protests have come 
to the two Missouri Senators from judges, 
lawyers, and others interested because of de- 
lay in litigation. 


CLARK FOR ANOTHER JUDGESHIP 


As soon as the tax bill and other pressing 
legislation is out of the way, CLiark said he 
intends to seek passage of a measure he in- 
troduced some time ago. creating another 
judgeship for the eastern district of Missouri. 
Judge Charles B. Davis, in that district, is 
opposed to the creation of an additional 
judgeship and has informed Representative 
Puiuip A. BENNETT (Republican), Springfield, 
of his opposition. CiarK said this would 
make no difference in his plan to seek an- 
other judge for the district, as he was con- 
vinced of the need for such an addition. 

Possibly in other States, too, it is a politi- 
cal impasse similar to that in the eighth 
circuit that has delayed judicial appoint- 
ments. In the western district of Oklahoma 
a district judgeship was created at the same 
time as the two judges were added to the 
Eighih Circuit Court of Appeals, May 24, 1940. 
It has not yet been filled. 

A district judgeship has been vacant in the 
eastern district of South Carolina since 
August 2, 1940, and in the southern district 
of California since September 1, 1940. There 
has been a vacancy on the Supreme Court of 
Puerto Rico since November 15, 1940. In 
Puerto Rico, Secretary of the Interior Ickes, 
who has jurisdiction over the island, wants 
the right to exercise the veto power on sug- 
gested candidates. 


[From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of Septem- 
ber 7, 1941] 


Mr. RoosEvELT Rakes Otp Coats 


The President’s first of a series of five 
articles for Collier’s Weekly is an astounding 
and a very unfortunate thing. At a time 
when the country needs to be united above 
all else, Mr. Roosevelt has chosen to rake over 
the old coals of one of the bitterest contro- 
versies in the Nation's century and a half. 

In this defense emergency he takes for his 
subject—of all themes—the fight over re- 
organizing the United States Supreme Court 
4 years ago. Now, when democracy is under 
assault by war-mad dictators, the President 
goes back to that unhappy battle which put 
Americans at one another’s throats. 

It is true, as the President recalls, that a 
series of measures introduced by the admin- 
istration to achieve economic recovery were 
rejected as unconstitutional. It is also true 
that, in the midst of the fight over the Court 
bill, the Supreme Bench altered its direction 
and that from then on no major act of Con- 
gress has been declared unconstitutional. 

But Mr. Roosevelt claims too much when 
he says, in effect, that the court bill, even 
though it failed to pass, eliminated the pos- 
sible adoption by the United States of “an 
alien form of government.” It is going pretty 
far to say that our system was saved by a 
measure which was designed to break down 
the historic plan of democratic checks and 
balances with three separate branches of the 
Federal Government—the executive, the leg- 
islative, and the judicial. In fact, it is going 
so far that the statement is little more than 
mere balderdash 

If the President is concerned about the 
United States judiciary today, let him address 
himself to a most disturbing condition, de- 
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scribed by one of our Washington corre- 
spondents Friday. For although one of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s arguments for the court bill was 
that justice often was too long delayed, Mr. 
Roosevelt is allowing 12 Federal judgeships 
to remain vacant. Two of these vacancies 
date back to 1939, 5 to 1940. 

It soon will be a year and half since Con- 
gress, responding to the needs of the Eighth 
Circuit Court of Appeals, which includes Mis- 
souri, created two new seats on that court. 
Yet because the President apparently is de- 
termined to appoint Edward C. Eicher, Chair- 
man of the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission, a8 a persona] reward for his support 
in the New Deal-Gillette primary fight in 
Iowa, one of these seats remains unfilled. 
The Iowa Senators oppose Mr. Eicher. The 
Missouri Senators, CLark and TRUMAN, who, 
because of the predominance of Missouri 
litigation, should be working together for an 
outstanding Missourian, are reputedly at log- 
gerheads. So a needed appointment, asked 
for by Presiding Judge Kimbrough Stone, 
waits while the work of the court piles up. 

Mr. Roosevelt might have written an im- 
portant article on the judiciary. He might 
have announced his intention to abandon his 
policy of personal appointments. He might 
have said that more attention would be paid 
to lower court Federal judges who merit pro- 
motion. Instead, he deliberately made the 
mistake of trotting out something which had 
better be left in the past—the court-packing 
fight. 

‘That is no way to achieve unity. 
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ADDRESS BY HON. STEPHEN A. DAY, OF 
ILLINOIS 





Mr. DAY. Mr. Speaker under leave to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I in- 
clude the following address I delivered at 
Case Technical High Schocl, Detroit, 
Mich.: 


On August 17, 1858, Abraham Lincoln, 
speaking at Lewistown, IIl., chose as his sub- 
ject Back to the Declaration and said, in 
part, as follows: 

“These communities by their representa- 
tives in old Independence Hall, said to the 
whole world of men: ‘We hold these truths 
to be self-evident; that all men are created 
equal; that they are endowed by their Cre- 
ator with certain inalienable rights; that 
among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness.’ This was their majestic inter- 
pretation of the economy of the universe. 
This was their lofty and wise and noble un- 
derstanding of the justice of the Creator to 
his creatures. Yes, gentlemen, to all His crea- 
tures, to the whole great family of man. In 
their enlightened belief, nothing stamped 
with the Divine Image and likeness was sent 
into the world to be trodden on and degraded 
and imbruted by its fellows. They grasped 
not only the whole race of men then living, 
but they reached forward and seized upon the 
furthest posterity. They erected a beacon to 
guide their children, and children’s children, 
and the countless myriads who should in- 
habit the earth in other ages. Wise states- 
men as they were, they knew the tendency of 


prosperity to breed tyrants, and so they 
established these great self-evident truths, 
that when in the distant future some man, 
some faction, some interest, should set up 
the doctrine that none but rich men, or none 
but white men, or none but Anglo-Saxon 
white men were entitled to life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness, their posterity 
might look up again to the Declaration of 
Independence and take courage to renew the 
battle which their fathers began, so that 
truth and justice and mercy and all the hu- 
mane and Christian virtues might not be 
extinguished from the land; so that no man 
would hereafter dare to limit and circum- 
scribe the great principles on which the tem- 
ple of liberty was being built. * * * 
Think nothing of me—take no thought for 
the political fate of any man whomsoever— 
but come back to the truths that are in the 
Declaration of Independence You may do 
anything with me you-choose. if you will but 
heed these sacred principles. You may not 
only defeat me for the Senate, but you may 
take me and put me to death. While pre- 
tending no indifference to earthly honors, I 
do claim to be, actuated in this contest by 
something higher than an anxiety for office. 
I charge you to drop every paltry and insig- 
nificant thought for any man’s success. It 
is nothing; I am nothing; Judge Douglas is 
nothing. But do not destroy that immortal 
emblem of humanity—the Declaration of 
American Independence.” 

I am here tonight in Detroit to keep faith 
with Abraham Lincoln. The great declaration 
is in grave danger of being overthrown by 
@ movement known as Union Now With Brit- 
ain. This movement would ask us to sur- 
render a part of our sovereignty to join in a 
permanent federation with the British Em- 
pire. It would take down the Stars and 
Stripes and run up in its place a mongrel 
flag, emblem of a citizenship common to all 
of the subjects of the British Empire and our- 
selves with good Americans forsaking that 
citizenship which for over 150 years has made 
us proud to be called Americans. 

The purpose of the scheme was stated by 
the late Lord Lothian, former Ambassador 
to the United States from Great Britain. 
Lamenting the failure of the League of Na- 
tions and desirous of forming an actual union 
with his own Britain, he stated: 

“But the reason why cooperation failed after 
1918, as all earlier attempts to create an 
international cooperative system have failed, 
is precisely because they have left national 
sovereignty intact and because that element 
operates continuously and inexorably against 
the success of cooperation itself. That is why 
Federal Unionists are convinced that only by 
going a step beyond the covenant and pooling 
some part of the national sovereignty in a 
common organism which represents, not the 
national units or the governments, but the 
people of all the member nations as a whole, 
can the true ends of the League be attained.” 

In my recent debate with Clarence Streit, 
author of Union Now With Britain, and the 
leader of Federal] Union, Inc., on the Ameri- 
can Forum of the Air, I stated: 

“At the outset I want to make it perfectly 
clear that Mr. Streit is not advocating mere- 
ly aid to Britain. Mr. Streit is not advo- 
cating an alliance with Britain. He is ad- 
vocating a union of the people now living 
under the British flag and the people living 
unde: the American flag into one permanent 
government, supreme over all, with a com- 
mon flag. Furthermore, this union of the 
two peoples is to take place now—not after 
the war—no matter what may be the outcome 
of the war.” 

In that debate, I informed Mr. Streit that 
the people of the United States are not all of 
British origin. We have here a great meit- 
ing pot made up of people from all the na- 
tions of the world. American citizens have 
forgotten the nations of the Old World and 
have given their allegiance to America first, 
last, and always. They have not asked for 
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union now with Britain any more than they 
have asked for union now with Germany, 
France, Italy, or Russia. They are content 
to remain all American. I called his atten- 
tion to the fact that his union now woulda 
split America asunder into groups and fac- 
tions who, at first heartbroken, would then 
become sullen. 

True to the immortal words of Thomas 
Jefferson and true to the glorious example of 
Abraham Lincoln, I turned to Mr. Streit and 
said to him in words that I repeat here to- 
night and shall repeat so long as there shall 
be breath in my body: 

“If you want to see another 1776 and a war 
for independence, just succeed in fastening 
the chains of your Union Now upon the 
wrists and ankles of the American people! 
No, Mr. Streit, we do not want Union Now 
with Pritain and you shall not imposes it 
upon us!” 

The success of the United States has been 
due to the triumph of two factors both in- 
tensely American—and nothing else. These 
two factors are: 1. American independence; 2, 
absence of class domination. Keeping these 
two great factors vital and paramount, this 
Nation under God has grown to be the most 
prosperous and the most powerful. 

Internationalism has become bolder and 
bolder. Like a serpent it has crawled into 
our midst. By the recent actions of our 
President, we have been brought face to face 
with the most dangerous attack that has ever 
been made upon the welfare of the American 
people and their continued right to live 
under the blessings of our American Consti- 
tution. This serpent of internationalism is 
known as communism. It is the established 
politic.l and economic philosophy of the 
Soviet Union—that same Soviet Union which 
has recently formed an active alliance with 
Britain. We shall be asked to extend that 
alliance to include the United States of 
America, at least to the extent of providing 
billions of dollars of the money of American 
taxpayers to make gifts to this same Soviet 
Union. Appreciating the grave danger that 
confronts us at this hour, I want to explain 
to you in a few words just what communism 
really means. 

Before I left Washington 1 consulted the 
Dies committee for authentic information as 
to the aims and objects of the Communists 
in the United States and was handed an 
Official report wherein the manifesto of the 
Communist Party states: 

“The Communist revolution is the most 
radical rupture with traditional property re- 
lations; no wonder that its development in- 
volves the most radical rupture with tradi- 
tional ideas. * * * These measures will, 
of course, be different in different countries. 
Nevertheless, in the most advanced countries 
the following will be pretty generally appli- 
cable: 

“1. Abolition of property in land and ap- 
plication of all rents of land to public pur- 


poses. 
“2. A heavy progressive or graduated income 


“3. Abolition of all right of inheritance. 

“4. Confiscation of the property of all emi- 
grants and rebels. 

“5. Centralization of credit in the hands of 
the state by means of a national bank with 
state capital and an exclusive monopoly 

“6. Centralization of the means of com- 
munication and transport in the hands of the 
state. 

“1. Extension of factories and instruments 
of production owned by the state; the bring- 
ing into cultivation of waste lands and the 
improvement of the soil generally in accord- 
ance with a commo: plan. 

“8. Equal obligation of all to work. Estab- 
lishment of industrial armies, especially for 
agriculture.” 

Bear in mind, my friends, I am reading 
from the official book of the Communists in 
America and not from the New Deal program. 
Can you see any difference? 
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There are those who have said that Stalin 
has softened up and is becoming a great 
democrat; that he will accept the “four free- 
doms” enunciated by President Roosevelt. 
Let us see. Again I read from the official book 
of the Communists in America and in Mos- 
cow, for there is no difference: 

“The following is now clear to the workers 
and peasants: The party of the Communists 
not only allows no freedom (such as liberty 
of the press, speech, meetings, unions, etc.) 
for the bourgeois enemies of the people, but 
goes still further and démands of the Gov- 
ernment to be always ready to close the 
bourgeois press, to break up gatherings of 
the enemies of the people to forbid their 
lying and libeling, and sowing panic; the 
party must mercilessly suppress all attempts 
of the bourgeoisie to return to power. And 
this is what is meant by dictatorship of the 
proletariat.” 

When the Communist uses the word 
“bourgeois” he means the middle class. That 
is the big idea. What they want to do is to 
destroy our American middle class, which 
includes most of us. Coming, now, to another 
of the “four freedoms,” let us see what the 
official Communist book says of religion. I 
quote again as follows: 


“If we analyze these ideas and try to 
understand the origin of religion and why it 
is so strongly supported by the bourgeoisie, 
it will become clear that the real significance 
of religion is that it is a poison which is still 
being instilled into the people. It will also 
become clear why the party of the Com- 
munists is a strong antagonist of religion. 
* \* * ‘There is a poison called opium; 
when that is smoked, sweet visions appear; 
you feel as if you were in paradise. But its 
action tells on the health of the smoker. His 
health is gradually ruined, and little by little 
he becomes a meek idiot. The same applies 
to religion.” 

What are the objects of the Communists in 
the United States? This is their great desire, 
and I quote again from the official book: 

“A Soviet government in the United States, 
following the example of the first Soviet Re- 
public. would make it clear to the whole 
world that it breaks fundamentally and for- 
ever with the imperialist policies and terri- 
torial aggrandizements of the overthrown 
bourgeoisie, abrogating all imperialist privi- 
leges enjoyed now by this bourgeoisie. At 
the same time the Soviet government of the 
United States would organize all the forces of 
the country for the defense of the Soviet 
power against imperialist intervention. For 
then, and only then, for the first time in the 
history of this country, will the United States 
have become a fatherland for the proletariat 
and all toilers.” 


In this great center of the automobile in- 
dustry I want to speak plainly. Plans are 
under way in Washington which would crip- 
ple the great manufacturing industries built 
up by William S: Knudsen and Henry Ford. 
There are big men connected with the New 
Deal war machine in Washington but recent 
efforts have been exerted to make capable in- 
dustrial leaders merely window dressing for 
a group of radicals who exercise the real 
power. Mr. Stettinius has been made an 
understudy for Lease-Lend Administrator 
Harry Hopkins. Your own William S. Knud- 
sen will hereafter find himself surrounded 
and perhaps overwhelmed by such men as 
Leon Henderson, Secretary Stimson, Secretary 
Knox, and Vice President Wallace, none of 
whom ever ran a manufacturing industry or 
had the responsibility of meeting an indus- 
trial pay roll. You need not take my word 
for this; I quote from an article by Mr. David 
Lawrence in the Washington Evening Star of 
August 20, in which he stated: 


“The administration must be prepared to 
look at unpleasant factors if it expects to 


carry through successfully a grave interna- 
tional emergency that affects the United 
States. It must recognize that many of its 

ts about the danger that faces Amer- 
ica have fallen on deaf ears in the Middle 
West, and this is largely because there exists 
a deep-seated distrust of the President and 
his advisers. * * * The distrust springs 
largely from the fear that the war situation 
is being used as a camouflage to put over a 
scheme of State socialism and there are mil- 
lions of citizens in America who do not believe 
in either fascism or communism or State 
socialism or New Dealism.” 

Every day I receive letters from men who 
will be taken from their jobs by the orders 
of the New Deal machine. Plans are being 
considered to cut automobile production by 
50 percent. There will be millions walking 
the streets if this thing is no better admin- 
istered than other activities of the New Deal. 
There is pending before the Congress a bill 
to give autocratic powers to Leon Henderson 
to fix all prices If he gets this power, he 
must also fix wages. What will become of 
organized labor? Who is this man Hender- 
son? What is his record? Congressman Mar- 
Tu- Dries called attention to his affiliations 
with “red” organizations. Henderson replied 
that Dies is not a reliable Member of Con- 
gress. I shall never vote to give to this man 
autocratic power to control American indus- 
try and American labor by fixing prices. The 
bill exempts labor organizations and farmers 
from the operation of th. act, but that is just 
more camouflage. No one can fix prices with- 
out also fixing wages and the prices the farm- 
ers will receive for their food products, which 
determine the cost of living. The great au- 
tomobile industry is the backbone of Ameri- 
can prosperity, and I for one will never con- 
sent to the hamstringing of that great 
industry. 

In a national broadcast on June 15, 1941, 
I charged that our form of government under 
the Constitution and our American independ- 
ence would be overthrown not by a foreign 
invasion using military force but by a trea- 
sonable betrayal which was already in the 
making. As a part of that betrayal, all laws 
protecting the wages of American labor and 
the great social gains which have been made 
were to be scrapped for a system of free trade. 
This means that the products manufactured 
in the British Empire, where wages are no- 
toriously low, would be brought into the 
United States without paying any tariff or 
duty, to compete with the manufactured 
products made by American labor receiving 
the high standard of American wages. If this 
happens there will be unrest <nd labor strife 
all over the Nation, and I call upon American 
labor to do their utmost to prevent this sell- 
out of great free America to Great Britain. 
On Labor Day, President Roosevelt called 
upon American labor to do its utmost to over- 
throw Hitler, but he said nothing about this 
scheme of “union now” with Britain. What 
will it profit American labor to do its utmost 
to defeat Hitler if the result will be the low 
wages of European and Asiatic countries? 
Suppose Stalin defeats Hitler and spreads his 
siave labor of communism all over Europe. 
The Soviet Union is in alliance with Britain. 
In the near future we will be urged to join in 
an alliance with Churchill and Stalin. What 
assurance has American labor that they will 
ever again receive good American wages when 
we have forfeited our citizenship and entered 
this new world order? 

No narrow or circumscribed ideology can 
ever receive the sanction and approval of the 
Declaration of Independence This of neces- 
sity excludes communism, nazi-ism, fascism, 
and British imperialism The Declaration of 
Independence was proclaimed by Americans 
for Americans and can have no meaning, 
force, or virtue beyond its native soil. Clar- 
ence Streit and his Union Now with Britain 
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asks for a “declaration of interdependence”; 
Hitler demands only Aryan superiority; Stalin 
commands only class superiority; Mussolini 
decrees only Italian superiority Only in free 
America do we proclaim the equa: rights of all 
men and guarantee it in the nent cove- 
nants of a written Constitution. Our Bill of 
Rights is like tablets of stone, placed far be- 
yond the contaminating influence of the Ex- 
ecutive, the changing currents of legislative 
procedures, and the decisions of our courts, 
For these are the covenants of the people 
made for their protection and are charged 
upon the integrity and the conscience of all 
public officers before they can enter into the 
administration of their various functions. 
The task of this hour .s to preserve the purity 
of the well springs of our national existence. 
We must keep faith with our American insti- 
tutions and traditions. This faith must be- 
come the living word and serve to enkindle in 
the hearts and minds of the youth of this gen- 
eration the same loyalty and enthusiasm as 
fired the very souls of those great patriots that 
gave us vhe Declaration of Independence and 
the Constitution of the United States. 

Surrounded with great secrecy recently 
there was a meeting at sea between two lead- 
ers. Why was the conference at sea between 
Winston Churchill and President Roosevelt 
veiled in such secrecy? Why could not Harry 
Hopkins carry the word to Winston Churchill? 
Here is the answer: 

Under section 4 of the Lena Lease Act, 
Great Britain had to pledge that it would not 
transfer title or possession of the defense 
articles or defense information by gift, sale, or 
otherwise, or permit the use of such defense 
articles and defense information by anyone 
not an officer, employee, or agent of Great 
Britain. But there was an exception inserted 
in the Lend Lease Act. Those transfers could 
be made only on one condition, and that con- 
dition is this, the consent of the President. 
This means that Winston Churchill had to 
see the President of the United States face to 
face to get his consent in order to transfer our 
American defense articles to Stalin. Was that 
consent given? 

In the 8 points of the declaration of prin- 
ciples contained in the message which the 
President sent to the Congress on August 21, 
it is stated that the Nazi tyranny must be 
destroyed. By whom? Did he mean that 
the Nazi Government can be overthrown on 
land without an American expeditionary 
force? No matter what he told Churchill, I 
say to you here and now that the Congress 
of the United States will never vote to send 
the son of an American father or American 
mother to fight and die on foreign soil in 
any war to preserve the British Empire or the 
Soviet Union. I made that pledge to the 
American people and I intend to keep it. 
The leaders in Congress know that there are 
not over 26 Members in the House of Repre- 
sentatives who would vote for war unless 
the United States is attacked. Why con- 
tinue to strike fear into the hearts of our 
American people by the threat of war when it 
is known that the Congress will never vote for 
war and that under the Constitution there 
is no other lawful way to get us into war? 

I insist upon a defense for the United 
States second to none and have voted favor- 
ably in the Congress for every appropriation 
for national defense. We must make this 
Nation so strong that no foreign foe can 
ever gain a foothold on American soil. We 
are united in our defense program and our 
production for our own protection must be 
stepped up with our best loyalty and devo- 
tion to duty. This does not mean that we 
should forfeit our independence, our Ameri- 
can destiny, by becoming embroiled in the 
age-old wars of Europe, Asia, or Africa. It is 
conceded that we must yield some part of 
our own national sovereignty if we enter into 
an alliance or union with foreign nations 











to enforce submission to the eight points 
proclaimed by Winston Churchill and Presi- 
dent. Roosevelt. The great test of American 
loyalty is in the offing. Thwarted by the fail- 
ure of the League of Nations, the interna- 
tionalists are now determined to go beyond 
a league and demand a permanent federation 
directly binding upon the people so that the 
world superstate will be in a position to 
demand first, obedience and loyalty from its 
citizens irrespective of where they live. We 
already witness the counterpart of this new 
superstate in the British Commonwealth of 
the World and the Union of Socialist Soviet 
Republics of the World. The United States is 
being groomed for world participation. 
There is no hope for fulfillment of this 
scheme until the devotion of the American 
people to their Declaration of Independence 
and their Constitution has been broken 
down. We are in the midst of that campaign 
and all leaders who speak of an os REM 
American destiny must be discredited 


That accounts for the “smear” inflicted 
upon Charles A. Lindbergh, Senator Burton 
K. WHEELER, Senator GeraLp Nye, and myself 
who are upholding the American position 
against great odds. May I assure you that 
the price we Americans would have to pay 
for the surrender of our standard of living 
would be so severe that the American people 
would never tolerate this surrender. It can- 
not be accomplished without the approval 
of the Congress under our present form of 
government. This makes it of first impor- 
tance that we elect the right kind of repre- 
sentatives in the Senate and the House of 
Representatives. The voters in 1942 will be 
asked to make a choice and it is the part of 
wisdom and foresight for all those who love 
America to demand a clear expression from 
those seeking office that they will be true to 
the Declaration of Independence and the Con- 
stitution of the United States and will refuse 
to support any dilution of 100-percent loyalty 
to fundamental American institutions. We 
must prepare now for the fight that is coming 
next year. The opposition is strong and 
powerfully financed. If the opposition can 
succeed in defeating those who have stood 
for America first, the way will be open to take 
away from us not only our American inde- 
pendence but all private enterprise and the 
guaranties of our Bill of Rights, including 
the priceless possession of American citizen- 
ship itself. Can those advocating such a base 
surrender accuse us of being disloyal and 
subversive? 


This brings me to the discussion of the 
greatest issue that now confronts the Amer- 
ican people. 

The Congress of the United States must 
soon face the responsibility of providing addi- 
tional lend-lease moneys, running into bil- 
lions of dollars, to be given away to Britain, 
China, and Soviet Russia. I want to have a 
clear-cut vote on the question of providing 
any lend-lease moneys as a gift to the Soviet 
Union and to that end I have introduced in 
the Congress my Concurrent Resolution No. 
51, submitted on August 5, and referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, where it is now 
pending. Under that resolution the power 
of the President would be revoked with re- 
spect to the Soviet Union. If that resolution 
passes, then the President would not dare to 
consent to the transfer of defense articles or 
defense information given to Britain or China 
so that such articles could ultimately be 
given to the Soviet Union. The passage of 
my resolution will be a second Declaration of 
Independence. It will furnish an expression 
of the unalterable opposition of the Ameri- 
can neople to any union with godless Russia. 
Is this asking too much? 
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Recalling the words of Abraham Lincoln, 
I say: “Think of me—take no 
thought for the political fate of any man 
whomsoever—but come back to the truths 
that are in the Declaration of Independence.” 
We have reached a critical stage in the affairs 
of the Republic. We must emphatically in- 
sist that the Constitution of the United 
States is above the ambitions or the schemes 
of any man. The issue is now clearly drawn 
as between the New Deal and the Constitu- 
tion and there can be but one outcome. The 
centuries have witnessed similar conflicts 
and the answer has always been the same. 
We want no other union in America than 
the Union for which we fought and died and 
the Union which Daniel Webster saw with 
his clear vision when he proclaimed “Liberty 
and union, now and forever, one and in- 
separable.” 

Unless we act immediately and a vigorous 
protest from all loyal citizens reaches Wash- 
ington at once, our form of government 
under the Constitution and our American 
independence will be overthrown. I said 
this on June 15, and the American people 
heard me. Over 300,000 copies of this mes- 
sage have been published or reprinted already 
and requests were still coming in as I left 
Washington to come here. 

Men and women of Detroit, we have been 
waiting for the time to arrive when we could 
rally in support of a great issue. I give it 
to you tonight. It is American independ- 
ence. Washington said it, Jefferson wrote it, 
and Abraham Lincoln died for it. It was 
good enough for them and it is good enough 
for us. This great organization represented 
here tonight is fearless. We have no need 
for any apologists or appeasers. We want 
100 percent loyalty to the Declaration of In- 
dependence and the Constitution of the 
United States. We are entitled to that kind 
of leadership and we shall gain it when the 
American people rise up in their strength and 
might and insist upon it. What did Brit- 
ain ever do for the United States? What 
did the Soviet Union -ver do for the United 
States? What did China ever do for the 
United States? We are losing our patience 
with those who would bring false creeds into 
our midst and I know that you will agree 
with me that the serpent of internationalism 
must be destroyed before its poison destroys 
the beauty and integrity of the greatest free 
government which has ever existed on the 
face of the globe. 

In closing, may I read to you the following 
words from a great American, James Russell 
Lowell: 


“Oft to every man and nation 

Comes the moment to decide, 

In the strife of Truth with falsehood, 
For the good or evil side, 

A great cause, God’s new Messiah, 
Shows to each the, bloom or blight, 

So can choice be made by all men 
*Twixt the darkness and the light. 


“New occasions teach new duties, 
Time makes ancient creeds uncouth; 
They must upward still and onward 
Who would keep abreast of Truth, 
And serenely down the future 
See the thought of men incline 
To the side of perfect justice 
And to God’s supreme design. 


“Though the cause of evil prosper, 
Yet ‘tis Truth alone is strong; 
Though her portion be the scaffold, 

And upon the throne be wrong, 
Yet that scaffold sways the future, 
And behind the dim unknown 
Standeth God within the shadow 
Keeping watch above His own.” 
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HON. NOAH M. MASON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 8, 1941 . 


EDITORIAL FROM THE WASHINGTON 
POST 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the Washington Post of Saturday, 
September 6, 1941: 

[From the Washington Post of September 6, 
1941] 


FORGETTING UNIT 


Thousands of citizens must have blinked 
and looked again when they first saw the 
announcement of President Roosevelt's arti- 
cle in Collier’s Weekly, which rehashes the 
famous Supreme Court fight of 1937. For it 
is difficult to imagine a more untimely mo- 
ment to rekindle the antagonisms which 
grew out of that contest. With the country 
facing an international crisis, national unity 
is no less important than the speedy produc~- 
tion of weapons for defense. The people 
must pull together in a singleness of purpose 
to accomplish the truly gigantic task which 
has been undertaken through the President’s 
leadership. Yet he has interjected into this 
situation an extremely controversial defense 
of his efforts to reorganize the Supreme 
Court. 

Mr. Roosevelt accuses the old Court of 
erecting “athwart the path of progress” @ 
barrier “which it was impossible to climb 
over, under, or around.” He ignores the fact 
that several pieces of legislation invalidated 
by the Court were later upheld when their 
unconstitutional elements had been elimi- 
nated. He skips over the failure of the 
administration to propose constitutional 
amendments when it wished to exercise pow- 
ers the Court believed it did not possess. In 
declaring that the road to solution of eco- 
nomic and social problems seemed to be 
“completely blocked” he goes so far as to 
write: “For a dead hand was being laid upon 
this whole program of progress—to stay it 
all. It was the hand of the Supreme Court 
of the United States.” 

In general, the President’s barbs are aimed 
at the “old Court,” but not all the present 
jurists escape unscathed. The President com- 
plains with special emphasis about the de- 
cision which invalidated the N. R. A. But 
that unanimous opinion, along with several 
others which the President condemns, 
was sustained by Justice Stone, whom 
the President recently elevated to the Chief 
Justiceship. Many jurists, as well as laymen 
interested in genuine court reforms, keenly 
regret such reflections upon judges who con- 
sistently take a broad view of the Constitu- 
tion but are not willing to abandon com- 
pletely its restraining influence. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s article, which is part of his 
introduction to forthcoming volumes of his 
state papers, bristles with arguments and 
statements that scholars and historians will 
some day challenge. But for the moment its 
unfortunate timing overshadows all other 
considerations. At a time when vast powers 
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must be concentrated in the Presidency for 
the safety of the Nation he has unnecessarily 
reopened old wounds and referred back to a 
controversy which, more than any other, 
weakened his leadership. Surely the Presi- 
dent was not thinking in terms of national 
unity to meet the problem at hand when 
he permitted this injudicious article to go out 
under his name. 
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HON. CLYDE L. HERRING 


OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, September 11, 1941 





ADDRESS BY HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY, 
OF KENTUCKY 





Mr. HERRING. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the speech 
delivered by the senior Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. BarkKtrey] at the Iowa 
State Bankers Association convention at 
Des Moines, Iowa, on September 9, 1941. 

There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Mr. President, ladies and gentlemen, I 
deeply appreciate the honor of being invited 
to address the annual convention of the 
Iowa Bankers Association. I appreciate it 
because it gives me an opportunity to visit 
briefly the State which is the home of the 
Vice President of the United States, Henry A. 
WALLacE, and of the two distinguished Sena- 
tors Guy M. GILLeTTe and Ciype L. Herrine, 
with all three of whom I enjoy a strong per- 
sonal friendship. 

I appreciate this opportunity because it 
brings me into one of the typical States of 
the Middle West and it gives me an oppor- 
tunity to discuss some of our pressing 
problems before a group of men and women 
who enjoy intimate contacts ano cunfidential 
relationships with most all of the people in 
your State. 

You have askea me to speak on the subject 
What the United States Faces Today. 

In discussing this subject, I assume you 
expect me to deal with the problems that face 
cur people growing out of the present inter- 
national situation. 

Time prohibits any detailed discussion of 
all the problems which have arisen out of 
world conditions. 

Some of these problems are military and 
maval. Some of them are social. Some of 
them are moral. Some of them are economic. 

Ary one of these phases of our present 
situation would be an ample foundation for 
an address of some length 

I shall, therefore, be able only to deal 
with them in a broad way, touching upon all 
of them to such extent as time and the 
proprieties may permit. 

Let me say in the outset that these prob- 
lems are not primarily of our making or of 
our choosing. 

We have for 150 years been content to en- 
gage in the development of our part of the 


American continent and the development of 
a genuine friendship fcr all the nations of 
the world. 

In that 150 years we have grown from a 
population of 3,000,000 people fringing the 
Atlantic seaboard to 130,000,000 people. We 
have expanded from 13 weak, disjointed 
colonies to 48 great States, which, in my 
judgment, are more firmly united today 
under the flag and Constitution of our coun- 
try than they have ever been before. 

We have taken in the body of the mid- 
continent between the two oceans and be- 
tween the Dominion of Canada and the Re- 
public of Mexico, and we have added to our 
territory and jurisdiction islands of the sea 
where our interests or our destiny have 
seemed to require it. 

We have grown from a pauper nation, 
without credit in the markets of the world 
and without financial standing, to the rich- 
est nation that now exists or has ever existed 
in the history of mankind. 

We have grown in the enjoyment of indi- 
vidual and collective liberty more rapidly and 
more completely than any other nation in 
the history of the world; and, notwithstand- 
ing the restrictions which a complex society 
have required for the orderly development of 
our people, we enjoy a greater degree of lib- 
erty today than is enjoyed by any other na- 
tion. We have grown from a small nation, 
without influence among the nations of the 
world, to an outstanding position of influence 
and power among the nations of the world. 
We have cultivated and enjoyed the re- 
spect of every self-governing, nation in all 
the earth and we enjoy the fear of every dic- 
tator who has sought anc is seeking to destroy 
the liberties and the conceptions of society to 
which we have dedicated ourselves. 

All these things have made us a peace- 
loving nation and, in the minds of many of 
our people, a self-sufficient nation. 

We had no part in the causes which pro- 
duced the World War of 1914-18. We had 
not been a party to nor contributed to the 
fears or jealousies or selfish interests which 
produced that war, but we were drawn into 
it against our will and against our desires 
because it was necessary for us to enter it to 
defend our rights and the welfare of our 
people in a world of conflicting and antago- 
nistic forces. 

We did not contribute to the causes which 
produced the present World War. I describe 
it as a “world war” because it is essentially 
and in every sense a world war. 

We did not contribute to the causes which 
hhave produced it. Unless, indeed, it may be 
said that we stopped fighting too s0on in 
1918 at the conclusion of the first World War. 

When that war had been concluded bil- 
lions of people throughout the earth rejoiced. 
The President of the United States, Woodrow 
Wilson, pushed forward a great program, 
conceived in the mind of a great humani- 
tarian and great statesman, which, if adopted 
at Versailles, might have guaranteed a long 
era of peace and might have made this ter- 
rible contest utterly impossible. 

For a brief period people of the world be- 
lieved that a long era of peace had been ush- 
ered in. Billions of people thought they saw 
a new light arise above the horizon, and for 
the first time in generations they stood erect 
and got a glimpse of that light, believing it 
to be permanent and benign. 

In the light of that hope peace treaties 
were sacredly contracted. Disarmament con- 
ferences were held. Navies were reduced— 
some of them were sunk—construction of 
others was suspended, and it looked for a 
time as if those who had been lifted to posi- 
tions of power and authority in all the na- 
tions of the world had set their feet upon the 
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pathway of a long and constructive peace 
among the peoples of the earth. 

Nine-power pacts were entered into; and 
these various treaties, from Versailles on, 
culminated in the Briand-Kellogg Pact, by 
which practically every nation of the world, 
including Germany and Russia and all the 
nations of Europe and of Asia and America, 
solemnly bound themselves to forego war as 
an instrument of national policy. 

On January 30, 1933, Adolf Hitler came 
into power in the German Reich. From that 
day until this he has made international 
honor and good faith a byword and a hiss 
among the nations of the world, and today 
no self-respecting nation can enter upon 
any contract or agreement with him on any 
subject with any justifiable hope that he 
would keep his word. The vilest and most 
despicable petty thief among the most crim- 
inal and irresponsible elements in any na- 
tion, civilized or uncivilized, has a higher 
conception of honor than he possesses, 

And the tragedy of it all is that he now en- 
joys the temporary power to bring upon all 
mankind the most diabolical catastrophe 
ever conceived by a satanic mind or executed 
by a demon’s prowess. 

I am not required to give you a bill of par- 
ticulars in order to demonstrate that what 
America faces today and what the whole 
world faces is traceable to Adolf Hitler and 
his Nazi juggernaut. It is always difficult to 
know what might have happened in the 
world if something else had happened that 
did not occur. But I have believed that if 
his course had been barricaded at the very 
beginning of his marauding career, the 
world would not now be faced with a titanic 
struggle to preserve democracy or civillza- 
tion or a decent way of living. 

It has been my reliable information that 
when Hitler sent his troops into the Ruhr 
Valley he sent them substantially with a 
round-trip ticket and with instructions that 
if there was opposition they should return 
from the venture. There was no opposition, 
and he construed this lack of opposition 
into supine cowardice on the part of those 
with whom his country had entered into 
solemn agreements. From the Ruhr Valley 
it was but a short step to Austria, and then 
to Czechoslovakia, and then to Poland, and 
then to Denmark and Norway and Holland 
and Belgium and France and Bulgaria and 
Rumania and Yugoslavia and Greece. 

From these conquests, some of which were 
made in spite of desperate opposition on the 
part of England and France and some of the 
other nations, it was easy for him to con- 
ceive of a final domination by him and his 
organized international bandits of the entire 
world. 

In fact, no one could read his book Mein 
Kampf without reaching the undeniable 
conclusion that before he had made even 
the initial conquest among those I have 
mentioned he was dreaming of world con- 
quest. Although he found in most of these 
nations helpless victims upon which he has 
superimposed a brutality more malignant 
than that imposed by any other conqueror 
since the dawn of history, we yet rejoice that 
the light of human liberty still burns in mil- 
lions of hearts whose voices are made silent 
and whose souls are being crushed by the 
iron heel of the ruthless conqueror. 

We yet rejoice that the people of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations are impos- 
ing their militant resources, human and ma- 
terial, across the pathway of Hitler. 

And, notwithstanding the fact that we 
disagree with the policies of the Soviet Re- 
public in the solution of its domestic prob- 
lems as well as its outlook and methods in 
some phases of our international relation- 








ships, we rejoice that the people of Russia 
have displayed the courage and fortitude to 
defend their homes and their native land 
against this base caricature of a man. 

Although we do not endorse nor approve 
nor remotely accept the theories which have 
been adopted by the Russian people, we 
recognize their right to their own Govern- 
ment according to their own will, and we rec- 
ognize their right to defend themselves 
against the same menace that we ourselves 
are facing and that is being faced by every 
civilized nation of the world. 

It is because of these things that the sym- 
pathies of the American people and their 
gigantic material assistance are being mo- 
bilized to help these nations defend them- 
selves. 

And we are doing this not primarily because 
we desire to take part in conflicts in other 
parts of the worlc; not because we desire to 
participate in disputes arising out of bound- 
aries or minorities in Europe or Asia or Africa, 
but we are mobilizing our resources and mak- 
ing them available to the victims of aggres- 
sion because we know, if we know anything, 
that the greater Hitler’s success may be in 
dominating the rest of the world the greater 
will be the menace to our institutions and to 
our commitments, and the more certain it 
will be that ultimately we shall have to meet 
this dragon without assistance from any 
other nation that may become a victim of his 
military machine. 

There was a time when the two oceans may 
have been regarded as a protection to our 
Nation and our continent against aggression, 
but even then an army of a nation with 
which we were at war landed upon our shores, 
burned our Capitol, and charred the Execu- 
tive Mansion. 

Even then it was necessary for James Mon- 
roe to announce the Monroe Doctrine, which 
is essentially a doctrine of self-defense, by 
proclaiming that the effort of any European 
nation to gain a foothold anywhere in Amer- 
ica would be regarded by the United States as 
an unfriendly act, by which he meant an act 
justifying war. 

At the time that doctrine was announced 
Japan was a hermit. It was not until the 
middle of the last century that an American 
naval officer lifted the screen from the Japa- 
nese islands and introduced them to the 
civilized world. If James Monroe could have 
foreseen the history of Asia during the last 
century, he would have announced that any 
effort on the part of a European or Asiatic 
nation to gain a foothold in America ‘7ould be 
regarded as an unfriendly act. 

So for 118 years the United States has been 
committed to the defense of all the Americas 
from foreign aggression, and we have modi- 
fied the doctrine to the extent that we will 
oppose the effort on the part of any non- 
American nation to take over, secure title 
to, or invade any part of the Western 
Hemisphere. 

During the period when the world was 
seeking peace, and thought it had secured 
it, and in the belief that we would aid in 
perpetuating that peace, the Congress of the 
United States enacted what was known as 
the Embargo Act. This act was based upon 
the deluded belief that we were curbing the 
munition makers and that by prohibiting 
them from selling arms to any nation of the 
world we would make it more difficult for 
wars to begin or to spread. 

We did not realize then, as we have come 
to realize since, that that law gave an addi- 
tional weapon to every military dictator who 
concentrated the energies of his own people 
in the manufacture of implements of war 
while his neighbors were pursuing innocently 
the reconstruction of their social, economic, 
and industrial life. 
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When we realized the real effect of this 
shortsighted enactment, we repealed it. But 
even in its repeal we acted with hesitation 
and equivocation. We passed what is known 
as the Neutrality Act, by which we made it 
impossible for American citizens and Amer- 
ican ships and American cargoes to go into 
any belligerent waters during the existence 
of war. We withdrew our flag from the high 
seas to that extent and made a greater sacri- 
fice to avoid American involvement in war 
than was ever made before by any great na- 
tion in the history of the world. This is still 
the law, and we are scrupulously observing 
and enforcing it. But we are coming more 
and more to realize that no nation can com- 
pletely insulate itself from the shock of elec- 
tric currents that are flashing in all the 
heavens that surround the world. We are 
rapidly coming to the knowledge that we 
cannot completely or substantially or effec- 
tively barricade ourselves against the con- 
flagration that is sweeping the world before 
it merely because we are surrounded by water. 

The inventive mind of man has brought 
about the effacement of barriers, natural or 
artificial. Neither high mountains nor deep 
waters can any longer protect innocent and 
peace-loving nations from the physical dev- 
astation of war, nor even from its effects, 
which are today complicating and paralyzing 
the normal energies and aspirations of man- 
kind in every civilized nation. ; 

This incredible holocaust, these incredible 
events, have colored and now color every 
thought that we entertain. They fashion and 
mold our obligations and our requirements; 
and they will affect for good or ill the life 
and welfare of every man, woman, and child 
in America, as well as throughout the world, 
for generations if not for centuries to come. 

It is because of these things that we have 
been compelled temporarily to step aside from 
the reconstruction of our own domestic fabric, 
which had not yet recovered from the first 
World War, and concentrate our efforts in a 
huge and unaccustomed preparation to de- 
fend ourselves and everything we cherish. 

It is because of these things that we have 
been compelled and -are now compelled to 
train millions of our young men to fight and, 
if necessary, to suffer and even to die to pre- 
serve the heritage of our democracy. We 
found no pleasure in reaching the strong 
arm of the Government into the peaceful 
homes of our land to take from the fireside 
and the hearthstone the strong and the 
vigorous and put them through a course of 
training in the military arts. But, looking 
across the narrow seas into other peaceful 
homes and peaceful lands, we could not 
afford to take any chance. So we are train- 
ing an army. 

It is because of these things that we have 
been compelled to levy taxes almost unheard 
of and unbelievable upon the American peo- 
ple during a time of theoretical peace in order 
that we may pay in part for the enormous 
expenses Hitler is compelling us to under- 
take. 

We find no pleasure in the levying of bur- 
densome taxes. We are not unconscious of 
the reactions the average man may have 
toward the increased taxes which his Gov- 
ernment exacts of him. But we realize that 
we cannot pass this burden entirely on to 
future generations and that we must raise 
a@ very substantial portion of these expenses 
through new taxes. I am happy to believe— 
yea, I know, from my contacts with the 
people—that they are willing and ready to 
undergo any burden or endure any sacrifice 
that may be required of them in order that 
we may preserve this Nation, free and strong 
and independent, for those of us who live 
today and pass it on to the generations yet 
unborn in all of its strength, pride, and 
glory. 
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It is because of these things that we have 
been compelled to appropriate between forty 
and fifty billions of dollars to strengthen our 
land and naval forces and guard our Nation 
and our continent against the evil designs of 
any world conqueror. 

It is because of these things that we have 
been compelled to double the debt of the 
National Treasury and even to authorize that 
it be trebled, if necessary, to accomplish the 
purposes of our defense. 

We find no pleasure in increasing the ex- 
penses of our Government or in the multipli- 
cation of our national debt. We cannot but 
view with some apprehension the prospect of 
its further increase in order that our Nation 
may not be completely under the dominatior. 
of an alien foe. But we have been compelled 
to increase our appropriations, our debt, and 
our taxes in order that we may be prepared 
to repel every effort from whatever quarter 
it might emanate to dominate or influence 
or restrain people of this continent in the 
evolution of their social, economic, and moral 
welfare to the point where every citizen may 
feel that within the confines of his abilities 
and his opportunities he may enjoy to the 
fullest extent the bounties with which God 
has blessed him and his country. 

These are some of the things which we 
face in the United States. These are some 
of the reasons why we face them. A:.d I 
am sure that I am not overstating it when 1 
express the feeling that, without regard to 
geographical location, financial or social 
standing, withou’ regard to politics or reli- 
gion, without regard to race or color, with- 
out regard to origin or ancestry, the Ameri- 
can people overwhelmingly support their 
Government and their representatives in 
that Government in their efforts to fortify 
our Nation from every standpoint against 
the things which have made it necessary for 
us to converge all our energies in this pro- 
gram of national defense. 

The things which we face as a Nation are 
even more far-reaching than our effort now 
to prepare for national defense. We cannot 
overlook anything necessary to our defense. 
We cannot tolerate inefficiency or indiffer- 
ence among those charged with this re- 
sponsibility. It is not an easy thing to trans- 
form a peaceful, law-abiding, Christian peo- 
ple, who love to pursue the ways of civiliza- 
tion and Christianity, into a people bent 
upon military preparation. It has never 
heretofore been necessary for us to doit. It 
has never been desired. But we are doing it 
and we must continue to do it until those na- 
tions now defying despotism can, with our aid 
banish the danger, the imminence and the 
threat from the doors and the shrines and 
the farms and the homes and the business of 
men, women, and children everywhere. 

In the accomplishment of these ends, mili- 
tary preparation alone will not be sufficient. 
We must make additional sacrifices. We 
must conform our lives temporarily to the 
new duty which faces us as a nation. Not 
only must we tax ourselves, build up our 
armed and naval forces; not only must we 
endure increased debt and appropriations, 
but we must make personal sacrifices which 
as yet we have not known. We must sub- 
mit to regulations and restrictions which we 
would prefer not to incur, but this is our 
part of the program. We must do without 
some things which ordinarily we would like 
to have. We must divert insofar as is neces- 
sary the materials at our disposal to the uses 
of defense, keeping in mind always a fair 
and equitable distribution of these mate- 
rials to the industries which are the life of 
many of our communities. 

We must put a curb upon unjustifiable in- 
creases in the cost of living to millions of 
our people who depend upon meager wages 
and salaries to support their families. 
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We must put a barrier in the highway of 
unregulated and unjustifiable inflation, not 
only for the welfare of men, women, and 
children during the emergency, but in order 
to avoid a perpendicular collapse and reac- 
tion when the emergency is over. 

We must learn something from our pre- 
vious experience in a similar though not as 
extensive a world situation. At the end of 
the World War in 1918 millions of men 
throughout the nations engaged in war were 
returned to civil life. The readjustments 
which followed the peace of November 11, 
1918, brought calamity and suffering to mil- 
lions of our own people and the people of 
the world, whether they were farmers, mer- 
chants, manufacturers, or laborers. We re- 
call that in the years following the Treaty of 
Versailles many of our great financial 
geniuses advocated a rather sudden deflation 
of the values and the prices which had been 
pyramided during the World War. I recall 
that, operating under the hypnotic influence 
of the mirage of perpetual high prices and 
perpetual prosperity, whether genuine or 
spurious, many a well-to-do farmer traded in 
an old farm upon which he had been reason- 
ably satisfied in exchange for a larger and 
more expensive farm, which he later lost to 
his creditors. 

Following the World War these reactions 
of various kinds in various parts of the world 
are said to have made a substantial contri- 
bution to the terrific depression which over- 
took this Natior in 1928, 1929, and 1930, and 
has continued in some measure from that 
time until now. 

Therefore, while we are feverishly prepar- 
ing to defend ourselves from a military, naval, 
and political standpoint, we will be foolish 
indeed if we are not foresighted enough to 
prepare against the reactions and readjust- 
ments that must inevitably follow the termi- 
nation of this great emergency. 


To that end we must ask the support of 
all our people, and especially of the banking 
world, in attempting to curb avarice and 
cupidity and selfishness during the emer- 
gency. We have the right to call upon our 
great financial interests as well as every class 
of our people to help see to it that no one 
grows unjustly rich out of the sacrifices 
made by the American people, or, as for that, 
any people. 

We have the right to call upon those who 
are expert in the handling of financial mat- 
ters which affect all of us to help see to it 
that as men prosper under the stimulus of 
a great emergency, they shall contribute in 
paying the expenses incident to that emer- 
gency. 

The total income of the American people 
in 1940 was about $72,000,000,000. It is esti- 
mated that the total income of the Amer- 
ican people for 1941 will be in the neighbor- 
hood of $95,000,000,000. 


This is an increase in 1 year of more than 
$20,000,000,000. We have just passed a tax 
bill through the Senate and it will soon be 
signed by the President, which will raise 
between three and one-half and four billion 
dollars per annum. 

This seems to be a burdensome amount 
added to our present taxes, but, in all serious- 
ness, may I not ask you and the American 
people whether we ought not out of the in- 
creased total income of $23,000,000,000 per 
year to take more than three and one-half 
billions to help pay for the program which, 
at least in part, has made this increase in 
income possible? 

Therefore, if I may answer concretely what 
the United States faces today, I would epit- 
omize by saying it faces a world whose 


domination is sought by a brutal and ruthless 
conqueror, who has exceeded every other 
conqueror in the form and method of cruelty. 
We face the possibility of encirclement by 
every continent outside of America. For if 
Hitler wins in Europe, he wins in Africa and 
in Asia, and already he is seeking to under- 
mine the independence of South American 
republics, to say nothing of his diabolical 
undercover efforts in the United States. 

We face the possibility in that event of a 
continuous and perpetual Military Establish- 
ment as a part of our regular program in the 
United States in order that we may never be 
caught unprepared for a possible hostile 
world. In this event we are faced with com- 
plete change in the methods of our life and 
the objectives which have made our Nation 
glorious. We will face burdens never dreamed 
of and restraints never conceived in the 
development of our national life. We will 
face the possibility that our own free insti- 
tutions, under which we have enjoyed free- 
dom of speech, freedom of the press, free- 
dom of religion, freedom of thought, and 
freedom of lawful pursuit of happiness shall 
be crushed, and that we shall be compelled to 
indulge in physical, moral, and mental 
regimentation. 

We face now, in view of all these things, 
the responsibility of giving all the aid that 
we can give to those nations fighting des- 
perately to preserve human liberty. We hope 
we may do this without entering into the 
war now raging throughout the world. We 
love peace and we abhor war. But, while 
we abhor war and love peace and while we 
have done everything humanly possible as a 
nation to avoid the necessity of actual war, 
and while the great President of the United 
States in all his efforts has sought to avoid 
the necessity for our entrance into the war, 
in which program Congress and the people 
have supported him, I am not afraid to assert 
that in any commonwealth of this Nation or 
in any community of it, if the time arrives 
when we must lay aside temporarily the 
peaceful habits which we love, we shall not 
be afraid to assume the responsibility which 
our forefathers assumed when they estab- 
lished, and for 150 years have defended, our 
liberty, our rights, our homes, and our 
institutions. 

They were not afraid in 1776; they were 
not afraid in 1812; they were not afraid in 
1848; they were not afraid in 1861; they were 
not afraid in 1898; they were not afraid in 
1917; they are not afraid today. 

God grant that we may not be compelled 
to unsheathe our sword; God grant that we 
may not be compelled to use this Army that 
we are training; God grant that we may not 
be compelled to use the Navy which we are 
building for the defense of two oceans; God 
grant that all of our liberties and our rights 
and our concepts that our belief in democ- 
racy and our belief in the freedoms we enjoy 
may be preserved without our entering into 
actual warfare. But if it cannot be done 
otherwise than by actual conflict, if all the 
prayers of millions of our people should prove 
futile in the face of the satanic onslaught 
inspired by the devil and conducted by his 
outstanding agent on this earth, Adolf Hitler, 
then we shall be ready to accept our respon- 
sibility and do our duty as God may give us 
the light to see it and the courage to per- 
form it. 

In facing these difficulties, in the solution 
of these problems, in the unification of our 
people under the impact of a great obliga- 
tion, we know we shall receive the full cooper- 
ation of the groups which you represent here 
today and all the groups which make up the 
citizenship of this Republic. 
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Mr. JONES. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following radio address de- 
livered by me on August 29, 1941, over 
station WHIO, the Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System: 


Ladies and gentlemen, the subject of my 
discussion is Should the United States Give 
Lease-Lend Aid to Russia? At the time I 
proposed to discuss this question, Lease-Lend 
Administrator Harry Hopkins was 
bread with bloody-fingered Joe Stalin in Mos- 
cow. President Wilson had his Colonel 
House. President Roosevelt has his Harry 
Hopkins. Both have been star boarders at 
the White House. Colonel House and Harry 
Hopkins both have had a curious influence 
on Presidents of the United States. Both 
have had their private rendezvous with the 
rulers of war-torn Europe. Colonel House 
delivered the A. E. F. to the Allies in World 
War No.1. I point to the similarity of these 
two international figures, House and Hop- 
kins, because their roles in international in- 
trigue have a deadly parallel. 

You people, especially in the Middle West 
and on the great western plains have been 
quick to detect this similarity. Your letters 
to the newspapers, your speeches, your let- 
ters to the President, and your Senators and 
Representatives express your resentment 
against another American Expeditionary 
Force. The President knows you demand 
that no secret alliance be made with foreign 
powers. 

Your letters, your influence and yours 
alone, made the President announce that the 
United States would not give guns, ships, 
planes, oil, and tanks to Russia under the 
lease-lend law. You remember he did not 
make this decision until pictures of Hopkins 
and Comrade Joe had been circulated 
through the Nation. If Roosevelt did not 
intend to give lease-lend aid to Russia, why 
did he send Hopkins, the Lease Lend Admin- 
istrator? The giant propaganda agencies of 
our own Government made no explanation 
to the American people that Hopkins was not 
promising gifts to Russia. You could not 
embrace communism, and your voices were 
picked up by Lowell Mellett’s million-and- 
a-half-dollar press-clipping service. Your 
overwhelming disapproval was reported to 
the President. Then, and no sooner, your 
President and mine gave us assurance that 
Hopkins bore no gifts of our toil and sweat 
for Russia. 

You may rightly ask then, why I discuss 
the question, “Should the United States Give 
Lease-Lend Aid to Russia?” My answer to 
you is that the question is not settled. 

In the first place, President Roosevelt says 
Russia has credits in the United States. That 
is not a valid reason. Last February England 














had $14,000,000,000 worth of credits in the 
Western Hemisphere which she should have 
liquidated before we passed a lease-lend 
give-away bill. Since $7,000,000,000 was ap- 
propriated by your Congress there has not 
been the least effort on the part of our Presi- 
dent, Harry Hopkins. or any other Official 
of the White House to determine England’s 
ability to pay. I charge now that England’s 
position and ability to pay is the same as 
Russia’s. 

I tell you now that Secretary Morgenthau 
has purchased $4,000,000,000 worth of gold 
directly and indirectly from Russia. Russia 
produced this gold at $7 an ounce with slave 
labor and sold it to your country at $35 per 
ounce. This is the Roosevelt folly or “gold 
brick” policy. England has benefited simi- 
larly with our gold-buying program, but we 
gave her a $7,000,000.000 lease-lend give-away 
bill. Congress in September will consider 
another $5,000,000,000 give-away for her. I 
repeat, credits of Russia is not the real reason 
President Roosevelt promises you Russia will 
not get lease-lend give-away funds or ma- 
terial. 

When you discuss British credits with blind 
supporters of the President’s Anglophile for- 
eign policy, they tell you we must not think 
of such things now. In February they said 
we must give England morale. Should the 
President want to give Comrade Joe a little 
morale between now and September, let’s look 
at the record of morale in America and in 
England. The morning after the lease-lend 
was enacted, your papers and radio commen- 
tators headlined the news with startling gen- 
eralities of tankers and ocean liners full of 
material for all-out aid to England. They 
made you believe goods and guns were mold- 
ing and rusting on the docks until the in- 
stant President Roosevelt signed the lease- 
lend appropriation. I gained the impression 
$7,000,000,000 worth of guns, tanks, ammu- 
nition, and supplies were on their way to 
England within 48 hours. You heard Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, Ickes, Stimson, and Knox call 
lease-lend opponents “obstructionists.” The 
opponents were not vindicated until the Pres- 
ident revealed only $85,000,000 worth of this 
material went to England in the first 90 days. 

Some part of this $85,000,000 worth of ma- 
terial went in the form of raw steel. We had 
expected every ounce to go into guns, tanks, 
jeeps, and ordnance; but Americans learned 
that parts of it were manufactured for South 
American British orders. Big business and 
little business in England—thanks to lease- 
lend—have no rationing system of materials 
and no priorities. A British statesman ad- 
mits they are filling commercial contracts 
with South American countries. 

What is the morale of our people before 
the full impact of lease-lend had hit us? 
The raw material of small factories is running 
low. Many factories can’t get any priority 
Their doors are about to close. Some have 
already shut down. In defense industries 
businessmen frantically write the O. P. M., 
the President, and any bureau they can think 
of to get a priority rating. Their letters are 
buried Two weeks, 6 weeks, and 12 weeks 
pass without reply. They go to Washington 
only to be pushed from one office to another. 
If they don’t happen to find the right man 
out of the thousands of offices, they go home 
disillusioned and disheartened. 

Factory buildings and machine tools lie 
idle because no one has comprehensive knowl- 
edge of what might be used. 

Our Government transfers 50 tankers to 
Great Britain for give-away Columbian and 
Venezuelan oil. Secretary Ickes claims a 
shortage of oil in the seaboard States and 
closes filling stations as far west as Pittsburgh 
from 7 p.m to7a.m. Along the road, after 
Icke’s curfew tolled, I stopped at several of 
these filling stations. I saw some pathetic 
cases and extreme hardship. One widow just 
& few miles from Pittsburgh, where there is 
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no actual shortage, with tears streaming down 
her face, reported her business ruined by the 
order. 

All along the eastern seaboard gas prices 
are rising Ickes’ oi] administration is headed 
by a consistent violator of the antitrust laws. 
Thurman Arnold's antitrust cases and files are 
in Ickes’ hands. I have no doubt that the 
small independent oil producer will be 
squeezed out by the Oil Coordinator. 

All of this time Comrade Joseph Stalin sat 
in Moscow with his German nonaggression 
pact in one hand and a report from his Ameri- 
can Communists in the other. He must have 
laughed as he read the New Deal Supreme 
Court decision that an employer could not 
fire a man if he knew he was a Communist. 
Can’t you hear him giggle when Communists 
delayed our two-ocean Navy? Can’t you see 
him predicting bloodshed in the defense 
plants of America if our President attempted 
to keep ships, planes, tanks, and guns on the 
assembly line after his fellow travelers put 
lids over the smokestack? Yes; Joe Stalin 
laughed at American morale. 

One day Communists stopped picketing the 
White House. Five hours later Russia was in 
the war against Germany The Communist 
Daily Worker turned a flip-flop over night— 
Churchill accepted ruthless and murderous 
Joe Stalin, dictator of godless Russia. as a 
partner. 

British statesmen in America said to us 
that British partnership with Russia had 
solved our defense strikes and sabotage of 
defense industries. 

What all of this has done to American 
morale you know as wellasI. You have seen 
and you recognize that the .941 war crowd 
has rattled all of the bones of the 1916 war 
crowd. First, we changed the neutrality law 
so England could buy supplies. Next we gave 
it to her. 

Now our relation to Russia is in the paying 
status. Before Russian credits are exhausted 
you may be asked to give lease-lend aid to 
Russia or some Attorney General of the 
United States may give one of those historic 
destroyer-deal opinions proving that dictator- 
ship Russia is a democracy. Or the appeal 
may be made for the American people to give 
Comrade Joe a morale builder with a lease- 
lend law for Russian dictatorship. 

I warn you now that the United States has 
been building Joe Stalin’s morale. 

1. Everyone knows that Communists are on 
the Federal pay roll even in the heart of 
national defense. 

2. As Harry Hopkins sat in the Kremlin 
with Comrade Joe Stalin I remembered my 
inquiry about Commerce Department em- 
ployees on the Dies list. Hopkins was re- 
cently Secretary of Commerce. One after an- 
other as I read the names to the present 
Commerce Department I was told Harry Hop- 
kins had hired them. 

3. Some of your Federal employees at- 
tended meetings of these Communist front 
organizations and listened to speakers who 
have sought public office on the Communist 
ticket. Money collected for the relief of 
China in one of these organizations was later 
appropriated for the use of other Communist 
front organizations in America. Before the 
deadline for shipments of scrap iron to Japan 
there was a marathon among eastern junk 
dealers to get the last shipment of available 
scrap for the rape of China. As late as Feb- 
ruary export licenses were issued by the ad- 
ministration in Washington for four-fifths as 
much oil and gasoline for Japan as we gave 
to Britain under the lease-lend law. Only 
after Russia was in the war did the adminis- 
tration admit that it had been appeasing 
Japan. Since Russia came into the war, war 
clouds hang over the Far East. If we war 
with Japan, the boys who bare their breasts 
for our country will meet bullets made with 
our own scrap, and our ships will be bombed 
by Japanese airplanes burning our own 
gasoline. 
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1 would have more confidence in the ad- 
ministration in Washington if men were 
placed in high positions of authority who had 
a fundamental love for the American way of 
life, steeped in the traditions of liberty of 
our people and the freedoms we cherish, in- 
stead of men who are constantly reported to 
have leanings to the left. 

If we gain the whole world and lose our own 
soul for the freedoms guaranteed by the 
Constitution, we will have paid a dear price. 

Throwing millions of men out of work in 
the small factories that can’t get defense 
contracts or priorities for material is danger- 
ous to our morale. 

Forcing A. A. A land use for wheat upon 
States where the majority of the farmers 
reject it endangers the morale of farmers in 
those States. In its ultimate end the philos- 
ophy will reach every crop and the farmers 
in America will have to get a license to sell a 
cow. as mts in France did before that 
Government fell. I think such a program is 
born in communistic philosophy and nur- 
tured in totalitarianism. Continued to its 
end, it will break the backbone of America 

In ‘39 we were told America cannot build a 
Chinese wall around itself without complete 
regimentation of our people. Now, while we 
are still at peace, we are faced with proclama- 
tions, Executive orders, and a legislative pro- 
gram which regiments Americans faster than 
that which the administration pledged the 
country had escaped. 

Power and more power for a power-mad ad- 
ministration is the watchword of the day. 
Behind a false cloak of patriotism they clip 
the wings of the American eagle to feather 
their own nests. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I hope you will keep 
eternally vigilant for the way of life you know. 
Let the President know you want our morale 
builded to higher and loftier planes of 
freedom. 

Each of you can do a little. Write to your 
editors. Speak on the radio. Talk to your 
clubs. We must not follow our British pat- 
tern: First sell to Russia, then give to Russia. 

Let the administration in Washington 
know there can be no compromise with the 
godiess. The best defense against dictator- 
ship 3,000 miles away is to escape dictatorship 
in America. 





Address to Soldiers of Second Army in 
the Field 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, September 11, 1941 





ADDRESS BY LT. GEN. BEN LEAR 





Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, at the 
request of the senior Senator from IIlli- 
nois [Mr. Lucas], who is unavoidably 
absent, I ask that there be printed in the 
ReEcorD an address delivered by Lt. Gen. 
Ben Lear, commanding general, Second 
Army, to the soldiers of the Second Army 
in the field on August 28, 1941. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

The Army phase of maneuvers is about 
to begin. There will be plenty of work for 
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everybody in this command. By persever- 
ance, by work, by correction of misvakes, by 
learning team-play, we will make progress. 

After that phase is completed, we will en- 
ter the maneuvers between the Second Army 
and the Third Army. This will be the big- 
gest and most important Army undertaking 
in our peacetime history. It will be a test 
of our training up to this point. Again every 
man will do his best, learn by his mistakes 
one day so that he may do better the next. 
That is what we are here for. That is why 
in rain or in heat, under forced marches and 
long nights on the road, every man will put 
out his best effort. Remember, each sol- 
dier is important, each squad is important. 
The individual contribution of the soldier, 
the collective contribution of squads, pla- 
toons, companies, regiments, and divisions 
will make this Army more fit to fight, more 
fit to serve the Republic. To do less than 
that would be to deny our country our best 
services. 

I am confident that you will do well—each 
and every one of you. I am confident that 
you will answer those critics who have be- 
littled the American Army. 

Just like you, I read the newspapers and 
magazines and take note of what they say 
about the Army. Like you, I read and dis- 
cussed with my associates articles that are 
critical. There have been some I haven’t 
liked at all. I don't like it when it is said or 
inferred that the American soldier is afraid 
of his weapons, that he is a potential quitter, 
that he is too selfish to give his time and 
efforts ungrudgingly to his country when his 
national leaders teil him solemnly and gravely 
that the Nation faces a crisis. 

We aren’t that kind of men. We are not 
represented by the disgusting quotations that 
reflect on the spirit, the manhood, the char- 
acter, and the patriotism of the young Amer- 
ican. We are not the kind of men that any 
foreign dictator would prefer to have as 
enemy troops. I resent all such inferences 
and allusions. I am confident that you join 
me in that resentment. 

I am being very frank with you. We are 
all on the same team. A general officer’s job 
is a combination job of player and coach. 
But we are all in plaving the game—the most 
honorable game in life—service to our coun- 
try. That calls on us tc put out—unstint- 
ingly. 

We will never get paic for that service what 
it is worth. We will make sacrifices and have 
hardships that others will not share. We 
will know labor and sweat and fatigue at a 
time when we know there are plenty of 
others who are taking it easy. 

But that’s the soldier’s life in a time of 
emergency. And if war is brought to this 
Nation, you will suffer hardships and de- 
privations that will make your period of 
training and of field work look like child’s 
play. And that, too, is the life of the soldier 
when his country is threatened. It is a real 
man’s life. 

Well, young men of the Second Army, can 
you take it? 

I'll answer for you, from my most pro- 
found conviction: You can; and if called 
upon on the battlefield, you will. 

That’s what I think. 

Now I don’t feel a bit sorry for the Amer- 
ican soldier. 

He is treated as no Other soldier in the 
world is treated. He eats the best and most 
nourishing food. He wears the best clothes. 
He is given the best medical attention. And 
while his pay is small by some standards, it 
is the biggest pay received by any soldier 
under the sun. And the hospitality of Amer- 
ica toward the soldier is unrivaled anywhere. 

I am not sorry for you, either, because you 
are giving your time for the period of the 
emergency to your country—even this addi- 
tional time about which there has been so 
much talk. I know that most of you have 
left jobs. I know most of you would be home 
earning high wages if you were not in the 


Army. I know you would like to be back in 
the affectionate atmosphere of your family, 
in the company of your wives and sweet- 
hearts. A soldier always thinks of home. 
That is perfectly natural. It was natural in 
1776, in 1861, in 1917. 

I know from long experience how -< soi- 
dier will growl and grumble and enjoy hav- 
ing an audience to hear his hard-luck stories. 
I’ve done it myself, and I’ve listened to it for 
more than 40 years. It is an American trait, 
and as old as the Army. But it is too bad 
that so many civilians don’t understand it. 
It is too bad, too, that there are those who 
are trying to provoke this grumbling. There 
are forces at work constantly, day and night, 
that are trying to destroy the fitness and 
preparation of the American Army. That is 
one way the dictator nations have made war— 
to undermine the spirit and confidence of 
those they would strike. They did it to 
France. You saw it. 

We know there are agents of enemy forces 
and enemy powers within our country, trying 
to spread dissatisfaction and suspicion, try- 
ing to bewilder us, trying to fill us full of 
confusion. 

That also is an old game of those that fear 
us. They have done it in other countries. 
In the armies of other countries they have 
succeeded. Great armies have been destroyed 
and the will of peoples has been shattered 
by this war from within to kill the spirits of 
men. 

Watch out for these activities. You may 
suspect some of those persons who cry on 
your shoulders and ask you to cry on theirs. 
Your best friends are men who expect the 
most of you—that demand of you your ut- 
most efforts. 

There are a great number of people that 
think of their Government only as an insti- 
tution that will give them a hand-out. The 
soldier can entertain no such thought. It 
is he that must give to his country—his time, 
his labor, his endurance, and perhaps even 
his life. His reward? To have served his 
country. There is no other reward. 

The soldiers that established this Nation 
and won freedom for all of us knew but few 
victories but experienced much of defeat, 
disaster, destitution, hunger, and rags. They 
were 8 long years doing the work that cre- 
ated for you this Republic that you, in your 
turn, may be called upon to defend. You 
have inherited this land and its blessings 
because of the blood and sacrifice of men of 
preceding generations. Because it is your 
turn now, because your generation may have 
to carry its load and be called to make its 
sacrifices, would you fail? I think: not. I 
know you would not fail. 

By act of Congress, on the recommenda- 
tion of the President of the United States 
and the Chief of Staff of the United States 
Army, your term of service has been ex- 
tended. It was a grave and thoughtful deci- 
sion of the leaders of the Nation, that your 
services are needed for a longer period, that 
you are named to give that much more to 
your country. You are not 1-year patriots. 
Nor can we afford in this crisis to have a 
l-year Army. If we were at war, you would 
not hesitate, no matter how much you longed 
for home. If you held back then, the days 
of this Republic as a proud and free nation 
would be numbered. 

I agree with my superiors that we are in 
a@ period of grave national emergency. That 
emergency has been declared by our Com- 
mander in Chief, the President of the United 
States. Its seriousness has been pointed out 
by the Secretary of War and by the Chief of 
Staff of the United States Army. The Con- 
gress has acted to prevent the disintegration 
of this new American Army, of which you are 
a part. 

Those are our leaders and we are soldiers. 
It is our place and solemn duty to make 
good; it is our obligation to stand in un- 
breakabl. unity behind our leaders; it is our 
place to trust and believe in them. They 
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will be judged, not by one generation but by 
posterity, and so will we be judged—by the 
America we make safe for our children and 
children’s children. Whatever happens to us, 
we must make sure that our country goes 
on—greater and more secure in the liberties 
and pride of our people. 

I am concerned about everything affecting 
your welfare and your fitness; I am con- 
cerned about all influences that are brought 
to bear upon you; I am responsible to my 
superiors for the Second Army, and, in turn, 
every one of you is responsible to his superiors 
in rank. 

I have held a high ideal for the Soldiers of 
the Second Army. I hold that each and 
every one of you should improve in character, 
courage, and ability as a result of his Army 
service, and return to his home a better citi- 
zen. I am interested in your moral behavior, 
your mental improvement, your physical 
hardening, and the progress of your 
instruction. 

But no matter what I order or your officers 
instruct, you soldiers, as individuals, can and 
should do much for yourselves. You can 
help yourselves make progress as soldiers and 
as men; you can train your powers of obser- 
vation and your understanding of character 
and human nature; you can hold, individu- 
ally, the highest standards of personal con- 
duct before yourselves; you can make that 
pride of country, of uniform, of the unit to 
which you belong, a vital, living thing in 
your lives; and you can always learn. All 
of us have much to learn. That is what I 
expect of you—never less, always the most. 

And now we have our work to do. We 
move into another phase of our combat ex- 
ercises in order to improve our skill. 

You have done well. Perhaps you have 
done better than you think. 

Those of you who were in the Tennessee 
maneuvers conducted yourselves with credit 
and learned, I am sure, a great deal. Every 
day seek to learn more, until you have a 
passion for perfecting yourself as a soldier. 

I want all of you to know what every 
movement, exercise, and tactical disposition 
means. I want the chain of command to 
work from the top down to every squad. 
I want the soldier to ask questions and seek 
the answer. We have an army of highly 
intelligent men. I want that intelligence 
put to use. 

An@ now—if anyone is to ask you what 
your objective is—what our objective is— 
tell him this: An army fit to fight—an army 
fit to meet veterans in the field and take 
the field away from them, and suffer the 
least losses. 

That’s our objective; and individually and 
collectively let everyone put out his greatest 
effort to attain it. 

And now, soldiers of the Second Army, I 
call on you for an all-out effort, day by day 
and month by month, to make this Army 
fulfill that objective—to make the men and 
commands of the Second Army fit to fight. 
And I wish you good luck. 
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HON. SHERIDAN DOWNEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, September 11, 1941 


ARTICLE BY LEO F. RAHILL 


Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 

















the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
headed “Post-Office Cancelations,” writ- 
ten by Mr. Leo F. Rahill and published 
in the Dispatch, Camp Roberts. Calif., of 
August 15, 1941. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From The Dispatch, Camp Roberts, Calif., 
of August 15, 1941] 


Post-OFrFicE CANCELATIONS 
(By Leo F. Rahill, post-office clerk) 


The biggest problem confronting the post 
office is the attempted delivery of improperly 
addressed mail. The primary aim of your 
post office is to deliver all classes of mail 
matter into your hands. However, there 
seems to be some misunderstanding regard- 
ing the validity of the above statement. 

This mail problem is one which has been 
annoying to your parents and friends, as well 
as your respective Senator, Congressman, 
company commander, and the mail orderlies. 
Yet, all have tried desperately to cooperate in 
your behalf. The question, “Who is at 
fault?” naturally arises to challenge the Army 
and the post office. 

The answer, “Neither the Army nor the 
post office is definitely at fault and, there- 
fore, cannot accept direct responsibility,” is 
an answer which may stir up a controversy 
but we feel that the interested parties who 
will study the problem will give us a vote of 
confidence. Basically, the problem seems to 
be “just one of those things,” which happen 
in spite of all precautions. However, we of- 
fer the following as a means by which we 
may be able to lessen the number of com- 
plaints. 

Each one of you is acquainted with a boy at 
home who may be drafted. Write this boy, 
your friends, and your relations, and advise 
them against writing to a draftee while he fs 
in transit. Advise them further to wait until 
you write your definite Army address, viz, 
Pvt. John Doe, Company A, Eighty-second 
Infantry, Camp Roberts, Calif. This is your 
correct address—not John Doe, Camp Roberts, 
Calif. 

The primary mistake is made where one’s 
friends and relatives try to pile up mail for 
a soldier in advance of his arrival in camp. 
This is the outstanding cause of undeliver- 
able mail. When such mail arrives it is run 
through the locator system by the Army. 
If the man’s name is not found, the mail is 
filed for a period of 10 days; then search is 
again made in an attempt to deliver the mail. 
If the man’s name is not found, the mail is 
then returned to the sender with a statement 
as to why it was not delivered. 

Hence the best advice we can offer is: Tell 
your friends at home to spread the word, 
“Do not write Joe until you get his company 
address and the correct camp name.” 

Thank you. 





Hitler and Propaganda 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. WILLIAM H. SMATHERS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, September 11, 1941 


EDITORIALS FROM THE WASHINGTON 
POST AND THE ATLANTIC CITY PRESS 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, in the 
Washington Post of yesterday morning 
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there is a very interesting and pleasing 
editorial written under the subject, Where 
McFarland Is. The editorial that pre- 
cedes it, under the heading “Next moves,” 
also deals with the same subject matter-— 
Hitler and propaganda. I also have be- 
fore me an editorial on the same subject, 
taken from my home-town newspaper, 
the Atlantic City Press, under the head- 
ing “Of wasting time.” 

I ask unanimous consent to have all 
three editorials printed in the Appendix 
of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Washington Post of September 
10, 1941] 
WHERE M’FARLAND IS— 

When Senator WHEELER, as chairman of 
the Interstate Commerce Committee, ap- 
pointed a five-man subcommittee to hold 
hearings on a resolution calling for an in- 
vestigation of war propaganda in films, he 
was careful not to lay himself open to the 
charge of making the subcommittee 100-per- 
cent isolationist. To be sure, four of the 
members, Senators Ciark, Bonz, Tosey, and 
Brooks, voted against the Lend-Lease Act 
and for reduction of draftees’ service. But 
the fifth, Senator McFar.anp, who is serving 
his first term, was on the other side of the 
fence on both those issues. Presumably his 
weight was expected to have little influence 
on the direction or conduct of the hearings. 

If this was the assumption on the part of 
the isolationists, it was a serious tactical 
error. For, as the hearings began yester- 
day, Senator McFar.Lanp was in there pitch- 
ing for all he was worth—much to the dis- 
comfort of Senator Nye. Hardly had Sena- 
tor Nye begun his attack on “four or five” 
moving picture executives than Senator Mc- 
FaRLAND interrupted: “I should like to ask 
Senator Nye what he expects to accomplisn 
through this resolution.” 

To this, of course, there was no clearcut 
answer. Again and again the gentleman 
from Arizona cut short Senator Nyre’s state- 
ment of “the case against the movie indus- 
try” with pointed and extremely embar- 
rassing questions. Did Senator Nye want 
legislation against propaganda? Did he 
want legislation to control propaganda? Did 
he contend that pictures showing conditions 
abroad are untrue? Throughout his own 
little inquisition Senator McFarLanp made it 
quite clear that he was after facts and 
straight answers, but for the most part he 
got neither. 

In short, it was—and will doubtless re- 
main—an unequal battle. When Senator 
McFartanp asked that Mr. Willkie, the coun- 
sel for the movie industry, be permitted to 
ask questions, he was suavely complimented 
by Chairman CLarK—and overruled. As the 
proceedings continue, the isolationists may 
be depended on to trot out formidable charges 
of warmongering which Mr. Willkie will 
have to deal with as best he can. It will be 
a good bet that if the hearings go on in 
the present vein, it looks as if the isolation- 
ists responsible for the resolution will wish 
they had never thought of it. 


[From the Washington Post of September 10, 
1941] 


NEXT MOVES 


That Hitler must soon seek a diversion 
from the campaign in Russia seems to be the 
opinion of many military experts. The season 
is so far advanced that even those who are 
convinced that the conquest of Russia is 
inevitable have postponed the final clean-up 
till spring. Thus the Nazi time schedule 
will be thrown completely awry. It was 
doubtless the aim, as Winston Churchill said 
in the House of Commons yesterday, to finish 
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off Russia in quick order and then to turn 
on Britain and the United States. The vigor 
of the British air offensive and the knowledge 
that our arsenal is constantly growing may 
now compel Hitler to leave his Russian job 
half finished while he devotes some of his 
attention to new adventures. 

Premier Churchill forecasts an effort to halt 
United States supplies to Britain. He spoke 
on the heels of the sinking of the American 
freighter, the Steel Seafarer, in the Red Sea, 
and the speech itself was succeeded by the 
report of the sinking in the North Atlantic 
of a freighter operated by an American com- 
pany under Panama registry. Certainly the 
news seems to bear out the British Premier’s 
forecast. For over 3 weeks now the losses 
on the Atlantic are said to have been infini- 
tesimal. This is due less to the combined 
patrol work of the British and American 
Navies than to Hitler’s concentration on the 
job in Russia and Hitler’s fear of inciting 
America into sterner anti-Hitler measures. 
But the sands are running out of the hour- 
glass. And the spectacle may at any time 
persuade the Nazi leaders to make the same 
desperate gamble that was made in 1916 in 
the hope that they can win the war before 
the industrial and military might of America 
sends all their chances of victory glimmering. 

Thus the United States may be called upon 
to succeed Soviet Russia in bearing the brunt 
of the Hitler assault. It would be altogether 
a different test. Russia had to meet Hitler 
on its own territory; we must deal with Hitler 
on the sea lanes of the broad Atlantic. The 
issue is transcendentally important to our 
destinies. If Hitler should succeed in sweep- 
ing the Anglo-American commerce off the 
high seas, he would be the titan of the mod- 
ern world. Britain would be strangled into 
submission. And with her shipping and 
shipbuilding facilities at his disposal Hitler 
could then dictate the submission of half 
our continent and reduce our own great 
Nation to industrial and military subordi- 
nation. 

That Hitler in a position astride two con- 
tinents and the mighty Atlantic would allow 
the United States any equality in the world 
is absurd on its face. He himself has said 
that there is no room for our sort of world 
in his cosmogony. He did not mean Britain 
or the British Empire. He referred to the 
“capitalistic-liberal’’ system, or our Ameri- 
can way of life. To this system he would 
oppose a world tyranny managed by his Nazi 
lieutenants, and “one of the two must suc- 
cumb.” In the face of this bold assumption 
Senator Nyz, in his statement before the 
movie inquiry, says that those who want to 
see the downfall of this cosmic menace must 
have a financial stake in the downfall. He 
is right. The entire United States, let alone 
the movie producers, have a vested interest 
in the obliteration of Hitlerism. If Hitler 
wins, we shall all be the poorer, but we shall 
be the poorer in political independence as 
well as in material power. 

On Thursday the President will make a 
companion taik to Premier Churchill’s on 
the newest developments in the world con- 
flict. He would be untrue to his record if he 
did not meet the latest challenge on the 
high seas with vigor and forthrightness. Our 
Navy owes its origin.to our insistence on 
freedom of the seas. Now we must give our 
Navy, which is at its magnificent best in both 
equipment and morale, the fullest oppor- 
tunity to insure our freedom against the 
marauder who has never disguised his am- 
bition to establish himself at the head of 
the historical list of would-be world con- 
querors. The job is safe in its hands. Hit- 
ler will live to regret his contempt for the 
United States as “degenerate Yankeedom” 
only if we meet force with force and beat him 
to all the approaches to our great ocean 
which, till he interrupted, was our insurance 
of independence. 
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[From the Atlantic City Press] 
OF WASTING TIME 

Senatorial inquiry into the motion picture 
industry looks like utter nonsense. Might 
as well have an investigation to discover if 
newspapers or radio or magazines are in a 
conspiracy for or against the Administra- 
tion’s foreign policy. Common sense dic- 
tates that motion picture men, like news- 
papermen and others, run their business to 
satisfy the customer for a profit. This can- 
not be done by satisfying somebody else— 
some propagandist or other special leader. 
The movie business could not have reached 
the prosperous heights it enjoys if it had 
been so dumb as to ignore popular intelli- 
gence and regard for fair dealing and honesty. 
Occasionally one studio or one producer may 
go astray, just as one newspaper or one 
magazine may fall for the propagandist’s al- 
lurements. But you don’t find it as a 
group or an industry or calling. Business 
isn’t so clubby as to conspire to ruin itself. 
However, the inquiry in Washington will 
serve one purpose: it will keep burning 
slightly fading limelight on a handful of 
isolationists and return the spotlight to 
Wendell Willkie. Both seemed in need of 
this treatment if they were not to fade out 
of the political picture altogether and very 
soon. 


Importation of Cuban Tomatoes and 
Other Vegetables 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CHARLES 0. ANDREWS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, September 11, 1941 


LETTER FROM S. J. SLIGH, OF 
ORLANDO, FLA. 


Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a letter from 
S. J. Sligh, of Orlando, Fla., giving a very 
precise analysis of the interest which the 
tomato growers in Florida have in the 
hearing held this week on the reciprocal 
trade agreement with Cuba. The letter 
deals with the importation of Cuban to- 
matoes and other vegetables. It is a very 
serious matter. We know that tomatoes 
form a part of our daily diet. I ask that 
Mr. Sligh’s letter, together with the ac- 
companying table, be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and table were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

S. J. SticH & Co., 
Orlando, Fla., September 9, 1941. 
Hon. C. O. ANDREWS, 
United States Senator, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR ANDREWS: It is my under- 
standing a determined effort will be made 
by importers of Cuban tomatoes and other 
vegetables, with the assistance of the Cuban 
Government, to extend the period during 
which these products can come into this 
country under the lower rate of duty, and 
also to try to get the Tariff Commission to 


lower existing tariffs. Believe a formal hear- 
ing was held in Washington yesterday to 
consider the tariff on lima beans and pos- 
sibly on tomatoes. The concession period on 
tomatoes now is from December 1 
February when Cuba pays a duty of 18 
cents per pound, and during the remainder 
of the year the duty is 2.4 cents. It is being 
requested that the concession period start in 
November and continue through April, and 
it was also requested that the duty be re- 
duced to 1.2 cents per pound all year, or less 
if possible. One of the arguments to be used 
will be the need in this country during the 
months mentioned when very few vegetables 
are produced in this country. You well know 
this argument has no foundation, for it is 
during these monchs Florida produces her 
vegetable crops. We will admit during the 
past 2 years, due to weather conditions 
Florida production was light, particularly 
February and March 1940, due to the freeze, 
and March and April 1941 due to the exces- 
sive rains. For your information, we are at- 
taching memo showing the number of cars of 
tomatoes shipped each month from the 
various producing sections during the years 
1987 through 1941, ana from this you will 
readily see if conditions are normal Florida 
can produce and needs the present tariff pro- 
tection. No doubt if the tariff is reduced on 
Cuban tomatoes, it would also be reduced on 
Mexican produce, and you will note from the 
attached memo just what that would mean 
to Florida. 

No one knows better than you what the 
produce business means to our State, under 
what handicaps the grower of this State has 
worked, the cost of raising produce here 
compared to Cuba and Mexico, and I am con- 
fident you will use your efforts to protect our 
interests. 

I know these are trying days, and some- 
times action must be taken which works a 
hardship on some of the people but is bene- 
ficial to the country as a whole, and I would 
be glad to hear from you fully as soon as you 
can give this matter your attention. 

With kindest personal regards. 

Yours very truly, 
8. J. SuicH. 


Carloads of tomatoes shipped to markets of 
United States 


1939 | 1940 


JANUARY 


From— 
Florida... 
Cuba... 
Mexico... 


FEBRUARY 


From— 


MARCH 


From— 


1 1940 California started shipping spring tomatoes large 
terminals which sold well due to general good markets 
account supplies light. Note increase 1941, and it is our 
understanding California will continue spring tomato 
deal. 


NotE.—Florida shipments 1938 and 1939 which clearly 
shows Florida can produce adequate supplies. 
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Former Senator Burke, of Nebraska 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GERALD P, NYE 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, September 11, 1941 
ARTICLE FROM OMAHA WORLD-HERALD 


Mr. NYE. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp an article appearing in the 
Omaha World-Herald of September 4, 
relating to a former colleague of ours in 
the Senate. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Morning World-Herald of Septem- 
ber 4, 1941] 


BurKE SENATE RacE UNLIKELY—Won’t RUN 
UNLEsS THE “Orrice SEEKS ME” 
(By Marr McGaffin) 

This may or may not be comforting news 
to Nebraska Republicans who have been do- 
ing considerable jockeying around lately for 
positions at the gate in next year’s senatorial 
election. 

First, Former Senator Edward R. Burke is 
not pulling any strings, building any fences, 
or laying any plans to become a candidate for 
the Republican nomination. 

Secondly, he frankly admits that if he 
should ever again hold public office, a seat in 
the United States Senat~ is the only one that 
would really entice him into abandoning the 
practice of law. 

Months ago, when Burke carried through 
on his statement that if President Roosevelt 
were nominated for a third term he would 
quit the Democratic Party and become a Re- 
publican, it was more or less taken for 
granted that he would seek the Republican 
nomination in 1942. 


DIDN’T JIBE 


Then, instead of hiking right back to Ne- 
braska, resuming his law practice there, and 
taking advantage of every opportunity to get 
such a campaign under way, Burke set up a 
branch office here in Washington and settled 
down to practicing law. That didn’t jibe with 
the assumption that he had switched parties 
for the sole purpose of seeking reelection to 
the Senate. 

He’s noted for being probably the poorest 
politician who ever went out after votes 
in Nebraska, but even the rankest of ama- 
teurs would hardly pass up 8 months of cas- 
ual handshaking and speech making if he 
had any serious intentions of facing the vot- 
ers at an approaching election. 

That’s why I put the question up to him 
point-blank today. 

“What about it? Are you through with 
politics? Have you given any thought to 
being a candidate for the Senate in 1942?” 

ANSWER IS FRANK 

The answer was frank and straight to the 
point. 

“Of ourse,” Burke replied. “It would be 
ridiculous to say I have no desire to return to 
the Senate. 

“My experience in the Senate was intensely 
interesting. I feel I am well qualified by rea- 
son of that experience to represent the peo- 
ple of Nebraska. But I have no intention 
whatever of asking the voters to send me 








back to the Senate simply because I might 
personally welcome having that opportunity 
again.” 

Burke said he recognizes that as a “new- 
comer” he has no claim to the support of 
Republicans who have been lifelong party 
members and have carried water for the 
party organization for years. 


BACKS TWO-PARTY SYSTEM 


“I believe in the two-party system of gov- 
ernment. I believe those parties must be 
strong and made up of men and women who 
are sincere in their beliefs, rather than op- 
portunists who may be seeking public office 
to satisfy their own personal desires,” he said. 

“If I had not believed that, I would not 
have severed my affiliation with the Demo- 
cratic Party and registered as a member of 
the Republican Party.” 

In very blunt language, Burke’s attitude 
toward next year’s senatorial race might be 
interpreted like this: 

If by any turn of fate he should get an 
encouraging nod from Republican leaders, or 
an overwhelming majority of the rank and file 
voters, he wouldn’t turn a cold, unappre- 
ciative shoulder. 

On the other hand, he’s not butting into 
party affairs and has no intention of seek- 
ing the Republican nomination. Neither has 
he any thought of back tracking and re- 
newing his former Democratic Party ties. 

As things stand today, I’d say the odds are 
pretty much onesided that Burke’s name will 
not be on the 1942 ballot 





Resolutions of Representatives of Iowa 
A. A. A. Farmers, Committeemen, and 


Corn Growers 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GUY M. GILLETTE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, September 11, 1941 


LETTER TO HON. CLAUDE R. WICKARD, 
SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE, AND 
HON. HENRY A. WALLACE, VICE PRESI- 
DENT, AND CHAIRMAN, ECONOMIC DE- 
FENSE BOARD 


Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
ReEcorp a set of resolutions adopted by 
representatives of farm interests in my 
State, and embodied in a letter addressed 
by them to Hon. Claude R. Wickard, Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, and Hon. Henry A. 
Wallace, Vice President, and Chairman, 
Economic Defense Board. 

There being no objection, the letter was 
ordered to be printed in the RrEcorp, as 
follows: 

We, the A. A. A. farmers, committeemen, 
and corn growers of Iowa, are seriously dis- 
turbed by the attacks on our ever-normal 
granary by economists and officials high in 
the administration of the farm program. 

After studying the questions involved in 
the proposal to establish corn-loan rates 
based on location differentials and learning 
of the various arguments and questionable 
conclusions presented to justify them, we are 
reminded of the statement of Thomas Edi- 
son, “There is no expedient that man will 
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not resort to in order to avoid the real labor 
of thinking.” 

We are fearful that it will destroy the 
soundness of our ever-normal granary, de- 
stroy the morale of the farmers, build area 
class consciousness, and undermine the unity 
and solidarity of agricultural thinking. . 

Farmers generally are not favorable to an 
inflated parity and seriously object to loan 
rates for agricultural commodities based 
on unsound, inflated prices. We are de- 
sirous of stability of price levels over a long 
period; for only through such stability can 
we hope to permanently rehabilitate the rank 
and file of agriculturalists. 

We object to any differential in the 1941 
or any future corn-loan rate for the com- 
mercial corn area as being unsound, discrim- 
inatory, and calculated to favor and encour- 
age marginal corn production areas to the 
disadvantage of the surplus producing areas. 

Inasmuch as Congress has provided that 
our loan be 85 percent of parity, we insist 
that this rate be uniform throughout the 
commercial corn area. 

We, therefore, present our plea, based on 
the following premises, to Claude R. Wickard, 
Secretary of Agriculture, and the Honorable 
Henry A. Wallace, Vice President of these 
United States of America, through whose un- 
tiring effort and vision the foundation for 
an effective ever-normal granary was estab- 
lished. 

1. Has livestock production shifted to the 
east part of the commercial corn area and 
decreased in the west part because of the 
uniform corn loan rate during this needed 
accumulation? 

It is so contended by economists from some 
Midwest land-grant colleges. In order to 
establish evidence that such changes were 
being effected they used 1927, 1928, and 1929 
in comparison with 1937, 1938, and 1939. 
This was a premeditated comparison; using 
three high hog-production years against 3 
years, one of which followed the drought of 
1936. Yet, 1939 taken alone was the second 
highest Iowa hog production year of record. 

Here are the facts on hog production ac- 
cording to Agricultural Marketing Service 
figures. Instead of hog production in the 
western Corn BelJt decreasing and shifting 
eastward, we find that practically the reverse 
is true. During the period when greatest 
stocks of corn accumulated, for example, from 
January 1, 1937, to January 1, 1940, the east- 
ern Corn Belt increased hog production 32 
percent. The western Corn Belt increased 52 
percent, the United States average increase 
was 36 percent, Ohio increased only 25 per- 
cent, Iowa increased 47 percent, and South 
Dakota increased 100 percent. 

Taken home to a typical Corn Belt county 
in Iowa, Pocahontas, with a 10-year (1927-36) 
average hog production of 56,000 head, pro- 
duced 68,000 head in 1937, 77,000 head in 
1938, and 78,000 head in 1939. This same 
ratio holds throughout the cash corn counties 
in the north half of Iowa. Even Story Coun- 
ty, seat of Iowa State College at Ames, home 
of learned economists, increased from 62,000 
hogs in 1935 to 85,000 head for 1939, an 
increase of 37 percent. 

2. Is the flat corn loan rate more attrac- 
tive to corn growers in the west half of the 
commercial corn area than in the east half? 

We find that the widest spread between 
market price and loan rate was in Kansas, 
Nebraska, and the Dakotas, but these States 
do not have excessive supplies of corn. The 
large supplies of corn are located in Iowa, 
Illinois, and Minnesota, and according to 
A. M. S. figures the average farm price of corn 
during 1938 and 1939 was higher than in 
the three eastern Corn Belt States, and the 
situation was changed only by the drought 
in these States during 1940. 

It should be quite clear that the accumula- 
tion of large reserves of corn is due to 
continuous high yields for 4 years and not 
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due to the flat corn loan rate. If we are to 
change the loan rate because of current 
droughts or crop failure every year to fit 
crop yields, we will always be in a mess. 

It is well to remember that the west half 
of the commercial corn area is a high-risk 
area which needs large reserves in the ever- 
normal granary to make safe and practical 
maintenance of livestock production. 

One other point that should be made in 
answering the criticism of piling up corn in 
the western Corn Belt is that this is par- 
tially due t- the fact that farmers in the five 
Western States accepted the resealing pro- 
gram and compliec with the request of the 
Government to hold their corn on the farms. 
In the summer of 1939, when high corn sup- 
plies threatened to ruin both corn prices and 
livestock prices, you, Claude, as director of 
the north central region, came to the heart 
of the Corn Belt at Fort Dodge, Iowa, and 
issued your “challenge to the Corn Belt.” 
You urged farmers to reseal their corn in 
order to keep it off the market, and thereby 
avoid low corn prices and lower hog prices 
the following year. 

The five Western States responded by re- 
sealing from 70 to 80 percent of their corn. 
The eastern Corn Belt did not accept the re- 
sealing program, although they had the same 
opportunity. 

These five eastern States resealed less than 
one-third of their corn. We have, therefore, 
some reason to believe that eastern Corn 
Belt farmers would have done the same thing 
with the 1940 resealing program if it had not 
been for a short crop for 1940. 

We insist that an ever-normal granary 
committee be appointed of representative 
farmers in the affected corn area to make 
further study and discuss in the field the 
future corn loans, as was recommended by 
the National A. A. A. Conference. 

We are now prepared and anxious to re- 
spond to your call for increased livestock 
production for defense and future peace. 
This increased production is under way, with 
the prospect of an all-time high production 
of hogs in Iowa and cattle on feed in Iowa at 
the present time being 135 percent of 1940. 

These resolutions being adopted by 600 rep- 
resentatives from 64 counties in Iowa of 
farmers, businessmen, and others interested 
in the welfare of agriculture assembled at 
Storm Lake, Iowa, this 5th day of September 
1941, are respectfully submitted for your 
serious consideration. 


TT 


Townsend Pension Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. SHERIDAN DOWNEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, September 11, 1941 


ARTICLE BY GEORGE MURRAY 


Mr. DOWNEY. Mtr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
from the Federation News of July 5, 1941, 
written by George Murray, relating to 
certain views held by Thomas Paine on 
pensions. Mr. Murray is an authority 
on Thomas Paine and has developed 
some very interesting data relating to the 
subject. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 

[From the Federation News of July 5, 1941] 
TOWNSEND PENSION PLAN—ILLUSTRATIVE OF 
THE TRUTH OF THE ANCIENT PROVERB, 

“Turre Is NoTHING New UNDER THE SUN” 





(By George Murray) 

Basic principles of the Townsend plan had 
been advocated by an early patriot and Amer- 
ican thinker more than a century and a half 
before Dr. Francis E. Townsend’s program 
caught the Nation’s eye in 1933, it was dis- 
covered in Washington, D. C., through perusal 
of rare pamphlets at the Congressional 
Library. 

Thomas Paine, literary father and spark 
plug of the American War for Independence, 
who served as secretary for foreign Affairs 
to the Congress of the United States during 
that war, proposed the Townsend plan in a 
pamphlet entitled “Agrarian Justice as Op- 
posed to Agrarian Law and to Agrarian Mo- 
nopoly.” 

In this pamphlet he proposed: 

“A plan for ameliorating the condition of 
man by creating in every nation a national 
fund to pay to every person, when arrived 
at the age of 21 years, the sum of 15 pounds 
sterling (about $75) to enable him or her to 
begin the world; and also 10 pounds sterling 
per annum during life to every person now 
living of the age of 50 years, and to all others 
when they shall arrive at that age, to enable 
them to live in old age without wretchedness, 
and go decently out of the world.” 


TAX FOR FUNDS 


Paine proposed to raise funds for such a 
pension through an inheritance tax of 10 
percent. It was his contention that in the 
course of 30 years—1 generation—the bulk 
of the real and personal property of the entire 
Nation would have become subject to the tax. 
In discussing eligibility for such a pension, 
he wrote: 

“It is a right, and not a charity, that I am 
pleading for. It is proposed that the pay- 
ments, as already stated, be made to every 
»erson, rich or poor. Such persons as do 
not choose to receive it can throw it into 
the common fund.” 

Paine estimated that at the time his 
pamphlet was written, in 1795, only one- 
eighteenth of America’s population was past 
the age of 50. Experts today estimate that 10 
percent of the Nation’s population is past 60 
and eligible for pensions under the Townsend 
bill. Paine set forth the reasons for his 
proposal: 

“The contrast of affluence and wretched- 
ness continually meeting the eye is like 
dead and living bodies chained together. 
Though I care as little about riches as any 
man, I am a friend to riches because they 
are capable of good. I care not how affluent 
some may be, provided that none is miser- 
able in consequence of it.” 

MULTIPLY RESOURCES 

Prosperity through spending had been en- 
visioned by this great thinker even in a day 
when most of his contemporaries were think- 
ing in terms of scarcity, Paine reveals in 
declaring his program “would multiply also 
the national resources; for property, like 
vegetation, increases by off-sets.” 

In justification of his proposed tax, Paine 
wrote that all land, in the beginning, had 
been common property but that, in enhanc- 
ing its value through cultivation, certain 
industrious men had acquired what society 
recognized as a Claim upon it. But that 
such landowners were indebted to society, 
Paine insisted in a passage: 

“Property is the effect of society; and it is 
as impossible for an individual to acquire 
personal property without the aid of society 
as it is for him to make land originally. 
Separate an individual from society and give 








him an island or a continent to possess, and 
he cannot acquire personal property. He 
cannot become rich. 

“All accumulation of personal property, be- 
yond what a man’s own hands produce, is 
derived to him by living in society.” 

This unusual treatise, written so long ago, 
Was uncovered during research for a drama 
on Tom Paine, the American patriot who au- 
thored Common Sense, The Rights of Man, 
and The American Crisis, pamphlets which 
Gen. George Washington credited, in great 
part, with aiding in the birth of America. 





What Farm Power Means to Food and 
Defense 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LLOYD SPENCER 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 





Thursday, September 11, 1941 


ADDRESS BY HON PAUL V. McNUTT 





Mr. SPENCER. Mr President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp an address 
delivered by Hon. Paul V. McNutt, Fed- 
eral Security Administrator, before a 
banquet meeting of the Rural Electri- 
fication Administration and Food for 
Defense Conference, at the Washington 
a” Washington, D C., September 5, 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Half a dozen years ago, while I was Gov- 
ernor of Indiana, the Rural Electrification 
Administration got under way. 

We had in Indiana at that time some rural 
electrification. Eleven percent of our farms 
were electrified—one farm in nine. 

Indiana’s electrified farms were for the 
most part near cities. Or they were in con- 
centrated prosperous farming areas. Or they 
were farms that happened to be along some 
main transmission Jines which led to such 
urban or concentrated areas. 

But the great majority ot Indiana’s farm- 
ers still depended 1ipon the windmill or the 
chugging gasoline sump for their water sup- 
ply. They still read cy the flicker of the coal- 
oil lamp. Wheezing e: gines cut their en- 
silage. A few farmers had installed home 
generator systems, but this was no substi- 
tute for the heavy-duty possibilities of 110- 
volt main-line current 

The tractor, the truck, and the harvester 
had brought some mechanization to the job 
of the farmer in the field. But in the kitchen 
and in the barns the farm job had not 
changed much. Electricity had not made 
its contribution to the farmer’s home. 

So your program appealed to the farmers 
of Indiana. They felt themselves able to 
take advantage of the opportunity which the 
Rural Electrification Administration was ex- 
tending to them. 

They were better able to take advantage of 
this opportunity than they might have been 
in other times—better able than the farm- 
ers of many States. Through the Indiana 
Farm Bureau, the Grange. the Farmers’ Union, 
and other organizations they had joined to 
market their products. They were purchasing 
their fertilizer, gasoline, and oil cooperatively, 
by specifications. In league with other farm 
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organizations, even tractors were among the 
products which farmers, through coopera- 
tion, were selling to themselves on their own 


Yes; Indiana farmers were organized. 
Large-scale management was not unknown to 
them. Indiana farmers knew how. 

So, Mr. Slattery, when your program came 
along they were ready for it. There was 
nothing esoteric about a pole or insulator. 
Transformers were certainly less awe-inspir- 
ing than tractors and gasoline engines. If 
farmers could market their products to the 
very doorstep of the consumer, certainly they 
could run a power-distribution system. 

So the farmers of Indiana reasoned half a 
dozen years ago. 

Today they have worked with you for 5 
years. Many cooperatives have been estab- 
lished. I can give you the result of their 
mature judgment: There probably won’t be 
any more rural electrification cooperatives 
in the State of Indiana. 

Why? Well, I will have to tell you. Butl 
wish some of our good down-to-earth farmers 
from around Reelsville, Ind., were here to 
tell you. The Tri-County Electric Cooperative 
Association is having its first pole setting this 
month. Its Clay, Putnam, and Owen County 
territory, Mr. Slattery tells me, probably pre- 
empts the last area in the State of Indiana 
which affords the possibility for cooperative 
power development. 

That’s why there won’t be any more rural 
electrification cooperatives in the State of 
Indiana. All the hitherto unserved areas have 
enlisted 100 percent under the banner of rural 
electrification or have been served through 
the extension of private lines. 

That does not mean, I am sorry to say, that 
all our farmers now have electricity. Lines 
are still in the process of building. Some 
cooperatives, like the Tri-County Co-op, are 
just beginning to set their poles. The job is 
not finished But with the Rural Electrifica- 
tion principle of “area service” established, 
with cooperative claims laid out all over 
Indiana, the job will be finished. Save per- 
haps for a few isolated farms in the hill 
regions and forest areas, Indiana will attain 
some day the better than 90-percent farm 
electrification already reached by one or two 
of our States. 

You, Mr. Slattery, who have devoted your 
life and distinguished public service to the 
conservation and wise use of America’s 
natural resources, must find in this record a 
great satisfaction. 

And the farmers who have taken part in 
the development of this program must feel 
similar satisfaction. They take their place 
with the pioneers of America’s industrial 
and commercial development 

Nearly 50 percent of Indiana’s farms are 
electrified today. More farms have been 
electrified in the past 5 years than in all the 40 
years’ previous history of the electric indus- 
try Over 30 percent of all America’s farms 
are electrified today, as contrasted to 10.9 
percent at the end of 1934. That is achieve- 
ment. 

It is, moreover, being done on a sound 
financial basis. It has been done within 
half a dozen years after the leading old-line 
spokesmen of the industry declared that it 
could not be done. It was impossible. 

So American farmers and farm organiza- 
tions take their place with the Wright 
brothers who did not know that heavier- 
than-air transportation was impossible. You 
take your place with the Henry Ford of 
1910 who did not believe that automobiles 
must remain forever outside the reach of 
the ordinary man. You take your place with 
the pioneers on every front of geography, in- 
dustry, and agriculture who have been will- 
ing to doubt authority and try their hand 
at doing the impossible. 

Your success stems indeed from an old 
American tradition. America itself is a 
triumph of the amateur. All the best au- 








thorities of 1776 knew that democracy itself 
could not be done—that it was an impossi- 
ble dream. American farmers helped crack 
that superstition, too. 

In achieving this broad success you have 
applied the methods of agricultural coopera- 
tion to a new field. You have streamlined 
the construction of rural transmission lines. 
You have, in the words of Dave Lilienthal’s 
immortal pun, “made two globes of glass 
glow where only one glew before.” You have 
made contribution not merely to policy. You 
have made a contribution to the technical 
problems of rural power distribution. You 
have passed from journeyman to master. 

This is no mean contribution. But you as 
irrepressible amateurs have made another 
contribution—a contribution made by every 
American workman. You have contributed 
to the strength and unity of the American 
Republic itself. An old constitutional 
principle has found a new application. 

One hundred and fifty-four years ago that 
little band of patriots who met through the 
sweltering summer at Philadelphia wrote into 
the Constitution of the United States a pro- 
vision for the establishment of post offices 
and post roads Theirs was no commercial 
concern. Theirs was a concern for the unity 
of the country. 

There must be no part of that United 
States which stretched from the Bay of Passa- 
maquoddy on the north to the St. Mary’s 
River on the south, from the Atlantic to the 
Mississippi, which should not be served by 
communication, i. e., in 1787, the post system. 
The letter and the printed page were the in- 
struments they knew. 

This land had free speech, free press, 
free religion. It must also have clear and 
open channels for translating them into 
reality. 

Post offices and postal service are not to 
be measured by the standard of profit. They 
were to be measured by the standard of na- 
tional interest. And national interest de- 
manded unity. National interest in a 
democracy demanded information—the ex- 
change of opinion. 

Those principles have grown with the 
growth of our American industrial technology. 
Freedom of the air. Local service for every 
State and community. Those principles gov- 
ern radio. Not commercial standards, but 
public standards set the postal rates for news- 
papers and magazines. 

You may have noted, too, that postal serv- 
ice—like the electric service of the R. E. A— 
is an area service. It would be possible to 
create huge profits out of the postal system by 
cutting off distant rural communities. One 
nineteenth-century zealot indeed established 
& postal service—an express service between 
Boston and New York. He wanted to prove 
that he could handle mail cheaper than the 
Post Office Department. He did. Certainly 
he could between such towns. He recognized 
no obligation to serve the semiprofitable vil- 
lages in between which were the bedrock of 
the American way. 

I speak with feeling on this criterion of 
service—a criterion which was present in the 
fundamental American community of our 
fathers. It was unhappily lost in the days 
when unit cost accounting began to replace 
common sense in the administration of our 
human affairs. 

It is an evil present in many fields. In my 
final message to the Legislature of Indiana in 
1937, I said: 

“In our zeal and anxiety to balance the 
budget we have come dangerously close to for- 
getting some of the human values and social 
responsibilities which lie behind the budget 
and for which, indeed, the budget exists. Un- 
less the interests which have to do with the 
bodies, minds, and spirits of men, women, 

“and children are safeguarded, economic re- 
covery will prove a barren achievement. It is 
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quite as important to prevent social deficits 
for the future as it is to prevent financial 
deficits for the present.” 

“Cream-separator distribution” is another 
expression of that same danger. Skimming 
the cream of a market, as some companies 
habitually have done, is not a unique evil of 
the power-distribution industry. In my ad- 
dress to the National Nutrition Conference, I 
said: 

“I would not want any representative of 
industry to feel happy about the whole thing 
until the American system of distribution— 
with the skill and leadership that only the 
food distribution industries are now equipped 
to offer us—can work out a pattern of distri- 
bution that reaches everybody. 

“Some industrial policies aim to skim off 
the cream of a market. Under such a policy, 
advertising is aimed at the 30 percent of the 
market that has the most money to spend. 
Costs and prices may be geared to that se- 
lected market. The result may be a residual 
market that can’t be developed economically 
by anybody. ‘Cream-separator distribution’ 
that selects only adequate-income groups 
may pay money dividends. But it can be 4 
bottleneck to national health.” 

In distributing electric power it is not only 
new areas that must be served. Present 
users must be better served. Increased nor- 
mal consumption on the part of each house- 
holder is a vital element in any forward- 
looking power policy. : 

In the year 1939, the latest year for which 
figures are available, the average Ontario, 
Canada, farmer taking his power from a 
public system consumed 1,687 kilowatt-hours 
annually at an average cost of 2.5 cents per 
kilowatt-hour. In that same year consump- 
tion among farm customers of American 
companies averaged 1,127 kilowatt-hours an- 
nually and the cost averaged 4.4 cents. So 
for 43 percent less money per kilowatt-hour 
our Canadian farm neighbors used 50 percent 
more magic kilowatts. 

There is no reason why the American 
household should not surpass the Ontario 
load. Means must be found and you are 
helping create those means. 

Th: way is pragmatic. I come to you with 
no doctrinaire support of any type of devel- 
opment—public, private, or cooperative. 
There is rio eternal a priori that demands this 
public function be chartered to private com- 
panies under reguiation. There is no eternal 
a priori that dictates its retention under 
public management. The test must be the 
test of practical experience. 

But let success be not measured by the 
height to which stock quotations can climb 
above actual investment. Let success be not 
measured by the height to which dividends 
can climb above a fair and reasonable return. 

Let the test be a consumer test: That sys- 
tem which can soundly serve the most people 
in the broadest area, with the most kilowatts 
at the lowest cost is the most successful sys- 
tem of power distribution. 

That, I believe, is essentially the test you 
apply in developing R. E. A. projects. In 
“area service,” in load building, that is your 
objective. 

Where do these things fit into nutrition? 
What reiation do they have to the full frui- 
tion of America’s freedom? What conceivable 
relation do they haye to defense? 

The answer is not difficult. Anything 
which helps make American farm life more 
vital contributes to the strength of America. 

The American farmer is no believer in 
isolationism — personally speaking. Good 
roads have put him in touch with markets. 
Good cars have given his family new mobility. 
And with the lines of rural electrification 
come better roads, running water, well- 
lighted yards and barns and houses. Radios 
that put the news, drama, music of the 
whole worid at his fingertips. New equip- 
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ment that brings the level of life on the 
farm to the essential standards of city life. 

In the past few years we have teamed up 
agriculture and health as never before. 
Through the food-stamp plan, through school 
lunches, through the development by the 
distribution industries of cheaper and bet- 
ter mass-distribution methods, headway is 
being made toward that goal. 

Farmers have another problem. Farmers 
have first the problem of fitting their pro- 
duction to their own needs. Transportation 
and communication were blessings, but a 
society, like a man, is apt to become intox- 
icated by new possessions. We began to pro- 
duce for distant markets. Farmers produced 
cotton or corn or hogs for folks that lived 
thousands of miles away, and bought string 
beans and peas and tomatoes that had been 
canned at the far corners of the continent. 

So, one job is to give the modern farm that 
four-square self-sufficiency of the old-fash- 
ioned farm. And electricity can help. Elec- 
tricity can make it possible for farmers 
singly or in groups to replace the tedious 
methods of conserving foods with methods 
that match the standard of the best commer- 
cial canneries. Joint action and planning can 
see to it that those methods conserve the 
food values which might otherwise be lost 

Farmers’ organizations, with their long- 
time skill in education, can stimulate the 
production of protective foods. They can 
make a real contribution by helping to bring 
such foods within the reach of low-income 
families. 

Farmers’ organizations can help to carry 
on these programs in every farm community. 
Every farmer and his wife can participate. 
The reserves of home-grown, home-consumed 
foodstuffs will insure a better fed rural 
America. They will release distant workers 
and transportation facilities for the service 
of the defense program. 

The Rural Electrification nutrition centers 
recently outlined by your Administrator, 
Harry Slattery, provide a constructive and 
workable plan for achieving these ends. You 
are familiar with that plan. Many of you 
no doubt contributed to its creation. In 
many of your communities there are probably 
already electric food-processing centers set 
up on that pattern. 

Your cooperatives are today. serving some 
20,000 rural schools. The 3,000,000 people 
who live on Rural Electrification Adminis- 
tration financed power lines and the addi- 
tional millions of coming customers will be 
the winners. 

Don’t think that because this isn’t guns, 
tanks, and planes it isn’t important. 

Don’t think that food is an unimportant 
part of the defense program. “An army,” 
said Napoleon, “travels on its stomach.” It 
does, indeed. But there is a vast difference 
in America’s approach to food conservation 
in the last war than in its approach today. 

Then the demand was not merely to save 
food through conservation. Eat less. Drop 
from the diet or reduce to a minimum your 
consumption of vital food. Twenty-five years 
ago there was an idea that everything should 
be saved for those at the front. 

Today our battle cry is production. But it 
is also consumption. Better consumption. 
Consumption which will provide the best pos- 
sible nutrition not only for the soldier at 
the front but for the man and woman at 
home. 

We have learned that the vitality of a 
nation—yes, down to the last humble worker 
or the most solitary farm—is important to 
the Nation. 

This is total defense. It is not merely those 
in the front lines who fight it. We all fight 
it. We all have to be tuned to defense. 

For every man in the front line there are 
80 behind the line directly serving him. 
Equipping him. Supplying him with food, 
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munitions, clothing, materials that will tune 
his mind and body; make him a reliable 
front-line man. 

There was no error—no then known er- 
ror—in the emphasis o. the last war. Vita- 
mins were unheard of in those days. So 
were other important elements of satis- 
factory diet. The knowledge of nutrition, 
like the knowledge of military science, has 
changed our approach. 

We have learned just how many of our 
poor have had unbalanced diets. We have 
learned the consequences of the “hidden 
hungers” which arise from improperly bal- 
anced diets. We know that not only obvious 
physical health, but morale, mental stability, 
efficiency may depend upon good food. 

Along those thin lines of wire that carry 
power to the farm is moving a whole agri- 
cultural revolution. It is as fundamental a 
revolution as that which electricity brought 
to the cities. 

We talk here about canning, processing, 
conserving vital foods. But that is only one 
element in the decentralization electricity 
makes possible. 

You have in your hands an instrument 
which will not only keep farmers on the 
farms; it may reverse the trend of indus- 
trial centralization and start the march of 
industry back to the villages. Yes, even to 
the farm itself. 

Industry need no longer go to power. 
Power can come to industry. “Megalopolis”— 
as Lewis Mumford has dubbed our frenzied 
and congested cities — “Megalopolis” is 
doomed. 

Hitler has pushed rural electrification and 
founded rural industries upon rural electri- 
fication. Little plants, widely scattered. 
Country population. These are not easy tar- 
gets for bombs. 

What many have recommended as a social 
measure Nazis adopted for its strategical im- 
portance. 

Britain has its vast system of subcontract- 
ing “bits and pieces” of tanks and planes and 
other defense equipment. Thus, not just the 
great factories but the full productive re- 
sources of Britain serve its defense effort. 

And along your lines in the next few years 
may grow the far-flung and invulnerable little 
industries of America. Along those lines we 
may in times of peace see again the modern 
counterpart of the little industry of the New 
England village. 

In the days to come, in many a rural 
schoolhouse and community center you will 
take this first step in our effort—the con- 
servation of the total food resources of 
America. 

And on your wall, on the walls of those 
who must subcontract our defense prcduc- 
tion, on the walls of every factory in America 
might well go these words. Carlyle wrote 
them apropos of the desperate situation of 
the young French Republic—of a France that 
forgot them nearly a hundred and fifty years 
later: 

“In this humour * * * then, since no 
other serves, will France rush against its ene- 
mies. Headlong, reckoning no cost or conSe- 
quence; heeding no law or rule but that 
supreme law, salvation of the people! The 
weapons are, all the iron that is in France; 
the strength is, that of all the men, women, 
and children that are in France. There, in 
their 250 shedsmithies, in garden of Luxem- 
bourg or Tuileries, let them forge gun barrels, 
in sight of heaven and earth.” 

Above the clang of forges and the din of 
machinery—in small towns and at country 
crossroads, in garages, and in factories the 
size of cities—will be heard the singing and 
shouting of citizens—men, women, and chil- 
dren—given a chance to feel that they are part 
and parcel of a noble enterprise—the defense 
and the continuance of the American dream. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SHERIDAN DOWNEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, September 11, 1941 
LETTER FROM REV. A. WENDELL ROSS 


Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printe. in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a letter dated 
July 25, 1941, written by Rev. A. Wendell 
Ross, pastor of the Pleasant Hill Baptist 
Church, of Los Angeles, Calif. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


PLEASANT Hitt Baptist CHURCH, 
Los Angeles, Calif., July 25, 1941. 
To the Senate of the United States, 
Washington, D.C. 

Your Honors: It is with humble approach 
that I take this God-given privilege to ad- 
dress you, who stand at the head of our great 
Nation as one of the lawmaking bodies to 
govern a great nation and to perpetuate its 
welfare and prosperity. 

For 31 years I have been a leader of my 
race with but one desire—to direct my people 
to be true Christians and patriotic citizens. 
We know no land or country as our own but 
the United States of America, and we want 
no other. We love our land and Nation. 
We have been ready to answer every call, and 
on all battlefields on which we have had the 
opportunity to serve our bravery and loyalty 
is attested by blood. 

But, now, Your Honors, I feel that you 
should know the true spirit of the American 
Negro. That spirit is that as a true patriotic 
and loyal citizen we feel that the time is 
now when the Negro should be given all con- 
stitutional, civil, legal, political, and economic 
rights that all other Americans enjoy and 
exercise. 

I feel that the 750,000 Negro boys that have 
been drafted to the Army or to the call of the 
Nation have the right to say to their Govern- 
ment, “We are ready”; but not until the Na- 
tion has moved all national and State Jim 
Crow laws, all national and State segregation 
conditions, can we take up training for a de- 
fense of that which is not our own to enjoy 
and exercise. 

Your Honors, I am calling upon you in the 
name of Almighty God to speak to the Con- 
gress of our Nation, to the States of our 
Nation, to the peoples of our great Nation, 
requesting that the disgraceful iaws (Jim 
Crow laws), separate railroad cars, denial] of 
civil rights, accommodations, public serv- 
ices, public schools, accommodations, and all 
segregation legislations be abolished ncw 
and forever. 

God will bring national destruction on our 
Nation if this disgraceful, ungodly, undemo- 
cratic condition is not immediately corrected. 

We are made the mockery of the world. 
It is invoking the curse of Almighty God 
upon the American people. Your Honors, if 
you will lead us in this timely demand and 
just procedure, liberty and freedom will be 
reborn to mankind here and everywhere. 
God Almighty will have an opportunity to 
champion our cause, and no power on earth 
can withstand God. 

Your Honors, the Negroes of America are 
not defeatist, not subversive. He is not 
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guilty of treason. He is not a slacker. He 
is loyal and patriotic and true to his country. 

The Nation cannot endure much longer 
and retain its place of honor in the world 
as leaders of true democracy when 12,000,000 
or more citizens are denied the privileges of 
America’s program of full democracy. 

As a representative of God Almighty I call 
your attention to this condition. Now is the 
time for action. 

Prayerfully yours, 
Rev. A. WENDELL Ross. 


The Petroleum Situation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. ANDREWS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, September 11, 1941 


STATEMENT BY RUSSELL E. SINGER 


Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. President, I de- 
sire to have inserted in the Appendix of 
the Recorp a statement of Russell E. 
Singer, general manager of the American 
Automobile Association, before a sub- 
committee of the Senate Committee on 
Commerce investigating the petroleum 
situation. The statement was made last 
Monday. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REeEcorpD, as follows: 


On behalf of the American Automobile 
Association and its 750 affiliated motor clubs 
and branches throughout the country, I want 
to express to this committee our very great 
appreciation for She opportunity afforded us 
to appear before you today. 

As you know, we favored this investiga- 
tion. We did so because conditions involv- 
ing gasoline had reached the point of almost 
hysteria among the 8,000,000 owners of pas- 
senger cars in the Atlantic Seaboard States. 
Conflicting statements were coming from a 
variety of sources. The average car. owner 
was unable to know whether to take the 
threatened shortage seriously and plan to 
curtail the use of his vehicle or to ignore 
the situation and proceed with normal travel. 
Therefore, we believed that a congressional 
committee would be in a position to perform 
a great public service if it could clarify the 
facts regarding the threatened oil shortage 
and dispel the confusion that afflicted the 
public mind. 

Already we feel that this committee has 
done much toward the fulfillment of these 
basic objectives. Already machinery has 
been set in motion and there has been an 
all-round quickening of the effort to relieve 
the threatened shortage through all avail- 
able means. 

We fully appreciate that yours is a fact- 
finding body. We recognize that you are de- 
sirous of bringing order out of what had be- 
come chaotic conditions. Naturally, as a 
consumer organization of private passenger- 
car owners, we are not in a position to throw 
any light on petroleum statistics or tank-car 
surpluses or movements. The viewpoints we 
present here today pertain wholly to some of 
the conditions which are of vital concern to 
the millions of motorists along the Atlantic 








seaboard and to other millions planning to 
come into this area. 

We would like to submit recommendations 
to the committee, with supporting evidence 
on the basis of available facts, as follows: 

1, That this committee continue its func- 
tions with such interim reports as it may 
deem desirable, to assure a carrying-through 
of the steps already taken to relieve the oil 
shortage and also to guarantee to the public 
that all concerned meet their responsibility 
to the users of petroleum products. 

2. That this committee find that the pres- 
ent night closing of gasoline filling stations 
is not in the public interest and is not jus- 
tified as a means of gasoline conservation. 
It is already evident that none of the sav- 
ings by retail outlets in the form of lower 
operating costs are being passed along to 
consumers. 

8. That the committee recognize that the 
passenger automobile is no longer a vehicle 
of pleasure, as emphasized by Federal and 
private agencies concerned with the petro- 
leum problem, but is an important utility 
of the home, office, and factory. Our whole 
defense effort would be seriously impaired if 
workers were denied the use of their auto- 
mobiles for transportation. 

4. That the committee use the full weight 
of its great influence to see that any threat- 
ened gasoline shortage is not used as a 
means of boosting prices. Figures already 
submitted to this committee by the Price 
Administrator and Director of Civilian Sup- 
ply clearly show that2 profits of the petro- 
leum industry by reason of the increased 
volume of business are more than enough to 
absorb any additional expense to date. 

5. That the committee definitely recognize 
that automobile travel has become an inte- 
gral part of our economic and social system 
and any serious disruption would have a far- 
reaching effect on the $5,000,000,000 travel 
industry, including resort and hotel interests. 

Before going into detail on our recommen- 
dations, we believe that it is in order to re- 
view some of the conditions leading up to this 
investigation. We recognize that you have 
been given the viewpoints of those directly 
concerned with the control, transportation, 
and distribution of petroleum products. 
However, we believe that a brief summariza- 
tion. will be helpful to the committee. 

Early in June the Petroleum Coordinator 
for National Defense warned the people in 
Eastern States that due to the diversion of 
tankers a shortage of petroleum products, 
particularly gasoline, was in the offing. The 
term “gasless Sundays” was widely thrown 
about as a warning. We promptly informed 
motorists that conservation of motor fuel 
through care of the automobile and better 
driving practices might avert drastic restric- 
tions. 

On June 7 our president, Thomas P. Henry, 
addressed a letter to the Petroleum Coordi- 
nator urging that gasoline conservation on a 
basis of voluntary cooperation be tried before 
any restrictions were imposed. The facilities 
of our organization and its affiliated motor 
clubs were offered in such a campaign. Mr. 
Ickes generously accepted this offer and ex- 
pressed the hope that “we can work out this 
whole difficult problem by good, old-fash- 
ioned American cooperation, but we shall 
all have to help.” We immediately began 
tests to show that proper mechanical adjust- 
ment of the car would mean motor-fuel sav- 
ings of 15 percent with additional savings in 
gasoline by better driving. Many of our 
clubs, particularly those in populous States, 
joined wholeheartedly in this campaign and 
undertook to arouse public support. 

On July 31 the Petroleum Coordinator, on 
the basis of a resolution adopted by the in- 
dustry’s marketing committee, recommended 
the closing of all retail outlets in 12 Atlantic 
Coast States and the District of Columbia 
and in parts of 5 other States from 7 o’clock | 
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at night until 7 o’clock in the morning, 7 
days weekly, and effective Sunday, August 3. 
It was generally recognized that this was done 
for the psychological effect in bringing home 
to motorists that the threatened shortage was 
real. It resulted in a daytime rush to keep 
gasoline tanks full, and consumption moved 
upward. 

On August 15, at the instance of the Pe- 
troleum Coordinator, the then Office of Price 
Administration and Civilian Supply issued an 
order calling for a curtailment of 10 percent 
in the delivery of motor fuel by suppliers to 
resellers. In effect, this was a rationing of 
gasoline to retail outlets. The burden of 
satisfying consumers was placed on the 
shoulders of filling-station operators. Con- 
fusion was rampant. 

Then, on August 20, the Acting Petroleum 
Coordinator issued a press statement to the 
effect that in the previous week there had 
been a drop in stocks of gasoline on the east 
coast of 893,000 barrels. This release further 
stated that 20,476,000 barrels of gasoline were 
in storage, but of this amount, roughly 14,- 
000,000 barrels were unavailable for use be- 
cause of being at the bottom of tanks full 
of sledge, in technical process in refineries, 
and so forth. We are advised that this was 
the first time any such breakdown in figures 
pertaining to gasoline stocks had been used. 
The public was told that it meant that only 
6,476,000 barrels of gasoline were actually 
available for use, equivalent to a 10-day sup- 
ply. This “10-day” statement was left hang- 
ing without qualifying explanation that there 
was day-to-day replenishment of stocks. 
Headlines in newspapers screamed of a gaso- 
line famine within 10 days. An already con- 
fused public became more confused. The 
railroads were claiming that an ample num- 
ber of tank cars were available and the Petro- 
leum Coordinator’s office was claiming they 
could not be found. 

Unable to advise motorists as regards the 
true situation, the American Automobile As- 
sociation on August 24 asked Congress to 
investigate the gasoline situation and if Fed- 
eral control of supplies is necessary to set 
up the machinery for an orderly handling 
and apportionment of available motor fuel 
with due regard for the rights of all users, 
And, as I have already said, this investigation 
has to date had a wholesome influence on 
the whole situation. 

Now, as regards our recommendations: 
The easing of the public mind and the actual 
steps taken to relieve the threatened gasoline 
shortage, notably the agreement between 
railroad and petroleum interests to utilize 
available tank cars, is evidence enough that 
this dcommittee is achieving results. On the 
basis of the facts already developed, you are 
undoubtedly prepared to make preliminary 
recommendations to Congress. But, from all 
indications, the threat of a petroleum short- 
age still exists. Experts have testified that 
it will continue to exist so long as the inter- 
national situation remains acute. They have 
advised that even weather conditions will 
have an influence on available petroleum. In 
other words, if we have a severe winter, the 
requirements for household fuel will tax the 
transportation facilities for petroleum prod- 
ucts. This would, of course, mean less trans- 
portation facilities for gasoline. 

As a result, we very strongly believe that 
your committee should enlist for the “dura- 
tion.” The mere fact that you would be 
ready to continue hearings at a moment’s 
notice would have a heartening effect on 
users of petroleum products. It would un- 
doubtedly provide a guaranty that railroads 
and petroleum interests would “make good” 
on the things they say they can do to re- 
lieve the present situation. It is our earnest 
hope that the committee will find that the 
public service requires the continuation of 
its functions, 
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It is our studied opinion that the night 
closing of gasoline stations has no real effect 
in the present situation. The recommen- 
dation for closing of stations from 7 p. m. 
to 7 a. m. was made by the Petroleum Coor- 
dinator prior to the curtailment of deliveries 
to retailers. Gasoline consumption figures 
are concrete evidence that the night closing 
of stations has not had the effect of reduc- 
ing consumption. Motorists who normally 
purchased motor fuel as it was needed now 
keep more gasoline in the tanks, and stations 
are crowded just before the curfew hour. 
Over a period of years, filling stations have 
been built up in the public mind as a great 
service utility. Many large operators have 
established the reputation for having service 
available at all hours. As a result, retail 
gasoline stations have virtually the same 
place in the American scene as the police and 
fire stations. 

There has been no uniform system devised 
whereby motorists can secure emergency sup- 
plies of gasoline at night. As a general rule, 
the practice is for motorists to secure per- 
mission from police departments to purchase 
motor fuel for emergency use. This is plac- 
ing an unwarranted burden on police officers 
and is not justified by the present situation. 
Bootlegging of gasoline from pumps under 
cover has been reported from widely scat- 
tered sections. 

While the night closing has lowered oper- 
ating costs for retail outlets, there has been. 
no evidence that any of this reduction has 
been passed on to consumers in the form of! 
lower prices. Therefore, as night closing 
of stations has not proven practical as a con- 
servation step, as it is an unnecessary incon- 
venience to motorists generally, and as filling 
Stations are virtually a public utility, we 
strongly urge that the committee find that 
the present night closing is unnecessary. 

From the very beginning of the program to 
reduce gasoline consumption emphasis has 
been placed upon the automobile as a pleas- 
ure vehicle. Aithough owners of private 
passenger cars use only 30 percent of all pe- 
troleum products, they, and they alone, are 
asked to bear the whole brunt of conservation 
of gasoline. In fact, all motor vehicles— 
trucks, busses, and passenger cars—use only 
40 percent of all petroleum products and 89 
percent of all gasoline. Passenger cars use 66 
percent of all motor fuel. 

What are the facts as regards automobile 
use? Surveys have shown that 77 percent 
of all trips by automobile are for necessary 
purposes, such as in connection with earning 
a livelihood or closely related business pur- 
suits. Fifty-five percent of the total mileage 
of automobile travel can be labeled as neces- 
sary. More than 2,300 cities with a population 
in excess of twelve and one-half million de- 
pend upon private cars for transportation, 
being without local mass-transportation sys- 
tems. Members of the committee will recall 
that when the great industrial city of Detroit 
was recently without any form of mass trans- 
portation for 5 days due to a strike private 
passenger cars were used, with the result 
that there was no great break-down in the 
normal activities of a great American city 
So far as automobile-owning families are con- 
cerned, the picture of workers’ homes clus- 
tered about mill or factory is obsolete. On 
the contrary, 70 percent of workers in car- 
owning families go to: work by automobile, 
Automobiles are now owned by 76 percent of 
American farmers, and 78 percent of farm-car 
trips are for necessity use. Certainly, these 
figures do not jibe with the generalization 
of automobiles as pleasure vehicles. 

For the information of the committee, I 
would like to furnish copies of an exhaustive 
factual survey of automobile use issued by 
the Automobile Manufacturers’ Association, 
and based upon questionnaires by State 
highway departments and the United States 
Public Roads Administration. 
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The part of the automobile in defense 
production cannot be overestimated. Plants 
and training centers vital to the defense pro- 
gram are in the main weli off of mass trans- 
portation lines. Due to housing conditions, 
hundreds of thousands of defense workers 
are traveling from fifty to seventy-five miles 
twice daily. Traffic alone indicate the 
important part of the automobile in defense 
production. For example, establishment of 
a large plant at Charlestown, Ind., increased 
traffic over one State route from 700 to 14,000 
vehicles per day. At the Consolidated Air- 
craft plant in California, located on a heavily 
traveled highway, 15,000 employees park 5,500 
cars daily in a lot acruss the highway from 
the plant. At times the congestion com- 
pletely ties up traffic on this main artery. 
Traffic volumes on highways in the important 
Norfolk, Va., area show increases so far this 
year ranging from 50 percent to 242 percent 
as compared with 1940. These tremendous 
movements are defense workers going about 
their daily job and it is evident that if they 
were denied the use of their automobiles de- 
fense activities would most seriously be 
retarded. 

The motorists of this country are ready to 
respond to any demands upon them due to 
the national emergency. If curtailed gaso- 
line consumption is necessary, car owners 
should be given the true facts and true 
reasons why they should cooperate. If the 
situation becomes so that gasoline supplies 
demand a drastic cut in motor-vehicle use, 
then an orderly system should be worked out 
with due regard for the interests of all. The 
mere statement that supplies will be cut 
for pleasure cars is not enough. 

The same condition holds true as regards 
gasoline prices. As between a shortage and 
boosts in prices due to higher transportation 
costs, there is no doubt that motorists prefer 
the latter. We are fortunate that Leon Hen- 
derson, Price Administrator, is on top of this 
situation. He has posted fair prices for 40 
key cities. We are cooperating fully with the 
price administrator in advising motorists as 
regards these prices and through our affiliated 
motor clubs in checking on fair-price varia- 
tions. On last Saturday, through telegraphic 
reports from our clubs, we found widespread 
disregard by gasoline retailers of the fair-price 
schedule. We immediately dispatched the 
following letter to Mr. Henderson. 

“The American Automobile Association has 
asked its affiliated clubs along the Atlantic 
seaboard to send us every week on Friday a 
telegraphic report on the extent to which the 
retail price for regular gasoline conforms to 
the fair-price schedule posted by you for 40 
cities. 

“While our coverage is not complete, the 
reports this week clearly indicate that there 
is a widespread disregard by retailers of the 
schedule you have set up. Out of 18 cities re- 
porting to us as of September 5, the retailers 
in 11 of them were charging the motorists 
more than the fair prices, the differences rang- 
ing as high as 1.6 cents in Burlington, Vt., and 
1.5 cents in Philadelphia and Norfolk. It 
should be pointed out, of course, that not all 
retailers in these cities are charging higher 
prices, but at the same time it is significant 
that comparatively few retailers are selling 
below the fair-price level. 

“We realize, of course, that you are dealing 
with an extremely difficult problem with lim- 
ited powers. What more can be done than you 
are doing to protect the motorists against 
profiteering it is difficult to say, but it would 
seem in order to consider the feasibility of 
suppliers, withholding gasoline from retailers 
who persistently refuse to conform to the 
schedule. Aside from the question of public 
policy involved, I know you will agree with us 
that profiteering at the expense of the motor- 
ist is all the more reprehensible in view of the 
high profits made by every element in the oil 
industry this year. 


any threatened gasoline shortage 
as a means of price boosting and profiteering. 
It is our earnest belief that the price situa- 
tion is an added reason for the continued 
functioning of this committee. 
We are fully alert to the threatened short- 
We heartily agree with the Govern- 
ment’s position that everything that is 
humanly possible should be done to build up 
a safe reservoir of gasoline. We also agree 


we feel that this committee should continue 
to watch over the situation. 

We are hopeful that this committee will 
take definite action to place the responsi- 
bility for failure uf the oil industry and rail- 
roads to get together earlier on steps to re- 
lieve the oil shortage. The following facts 
stand out: 

As early as June 25 the Petroleum Coordi- 
nator urged that oil companies on the At- 
lantic seaboard “give immediate attention to 
possibilities of this greater use of tank cars 
and proceed as rapidly as possible with such 
plans as you are able to develop in view of 
cumulative effect of lost time.” On August 
23 another appeal was made by the same 
governmental agency to the oil companies 
suggesting— 

“That the companies responsible for dis- 
tribution on the Atlantic seaboard place 
actual orders for more tank cars than they 
are now using, and so place suppliers under 
the necessity of either delivering cars or 
acknowledging inability to do so.” 

However, it was not until September 4, 
1941—2 months and 10 days after—that the 
oil companies publicly acknowledged their 
willingness to utilize “all available tank cars 
as rapidly as they can be supplied by the 
tank-car companies and moved by the rail- 
roads * * * regardless of whether this 
proved to be 20,000 [tank cars} * * * or 
some other figure.” 

It is further significant that it was not 
until your hearings were started that repre- 
sentatives of the oil and railroad companies 
met to discuss rate revisions for movement 
of petroleum products during the national 
emergency and that it only took 1 day to 
reach an agreement on new rates involving 
cuts from 25 to 50 percent under prevailing 
rates. 

In conclusion, we believe that the conflict- 
ing statements which have been made as re- 
gards the availability and nonavailability of 
transportation facilities and other phases of 
the petroleum situation have resulted in a 
great deal of scepticism on the part of many 
concerned. This is particularly true with ref- 
erence to those who have undertaken the job 
of working out State conservation programs. 
Thus we strongly urge that the findings of 
this committee set forth clearly the true situ- 
ation for the guidance of everyone. 

We believe it appropriate to suggest that 
this committee insist that great care be 
exercised by all governmental and private 
agencies concerned with this problem in the 
type of public statements issued, to the end 
that there may be an avoidance of scare 
headlines and hysteria, which is bound to 
affect public morale and confidence. 

To quote the words of a former President 
of the United States, Calvin Coolidge: “Faith 
in the American people means a faith in their 
ability to form sound judgments when once 
the facts have been presented to them clearly 
and without prejudice.” 
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Dr. Witold Putkowski — 
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or 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 11, 1941 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, the 
House will recall my remarks on June 28, 
when I discussed the tragic case of Dr. 
Witold Putkowski, native-born American 
citizen of Passaic, N. J., who had been a 
virtual prisoner of the Russian Govern- 
ment in Soviet Poland for almost 2 years 
following the day when Warsaw was 
blitzkrieged by the Nazi armies. He had 
been serving in the Warsaw Hospital, and 
he had tried to get his wife, a Polish 
national, and his 4-year-old daughter, 
the latter an American citizen, away 
from the area being bombed and blasted. 
They were separated in the panic, but 
wife and child were later located in the 
Polish capital while the doctor was in 
Lwow under the dominion of the Soviets 
and was unable to cross the Nazi frontier. 

For close on to ® years the American 
Government has been asking the Soviet 
Government to permit Dr. Putkowski’s 
release so that he could return to the 
United States, join his ill and long-suffer- 
ing mother, Mrs. Sophie Putkowska, in 
Passaic, and proceed to effect the return 
of his wife and child. During this period 
I have made frequent visits to the State 
Department and I have been in constant 
touch with its officers, always hoping and 
praying with Mrs. Putkowska that the 
Soviets would cooperate and a reunion 
of this family would soon be brought 
about. Our Embassy at Moscow was 
given the proverbial run-around. Finally, 
on June 28, 1941. when I read that Mr. 
Constantine Oumansky, the Soviet Am- 
bassador in Washington, had called on 
our Acting Secretary of State Sumner 
Welles, to inform him of the Nazi inva- 
sion of his country and had been assured 
his every request for aid would be given 
prompt and friendly attention, I took the 
floor to tell the story. Why, I asked, could 
not prompt and friendly consideration 
be given our Government’s repeated re- 
quests for the release of this American 
citizen? 

Some action followed for on July 10 
the State Department phoned me Mr. 
Oumansky was getting action from his 
home government in Moscow. Mr. 
Welles confirmed this on July 16, writing 
me in part as follows: 

The Soviet Ambassador advised me on 
July 9 that Dr. Putkowski had been released 
by the Soviet authorities and that he would 
be issued an exit permit. 


Many of my colleagues, who had be- 
come interested in this most appealing 
case, have asked me to keep them posted. 
Today, I am sorry to have to advise them 
as well as the mother and friends of Dr. 
Putkowski, the Soviets did not effect Dr. 
Putkowski’s release nor did they accord 
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him an exit permit to leave Russia and 
return to America. 

Our Secretary cf State, Mr. Cordell 
Hull, now writes me, in part: 


In a telegram dated August 15, the Ameri- 
can Ambassador at Moscow advised the State 
Department that the Commissariat for For- 
eign Affairs had informed him on that date 
it had been unable to obtain any informa- 
tion regarding the present whereabouts of 
Dr. Putkowski, that the Commissariat as- 
sumes that he was located at Lwow at the 
outbreak of the Soviet-German war, but 
that due to the occupation of that city by 
German military forces during the first tew 
days of hostilities it is no longer under the 
control of the Soviet authorities. 

In the circumstances a telegram has been 
dispatched to the American Embassy at Ber- 
lin requesting it to endeavor to obtain and 
fo report information with respect to the 
present whereabouts and welfare of Dr. Put- 
kowski and concerning the possibility of him 
proceeding to the United States. You and 
Mrs. Putkowska will readily appreciate that a 
considerable delay will be experienced. 


I appreciate what Mr. Hull means, and 
I understand our Embassy at Berlin 
finds it practically impossible to make 
investigations of this nature. 

The Soviets did not produce, and their 
failure in the Putkowski case is a distinct 
loss to them. 

While the mother of this man of medi- 
cine feels she may never see him again, 
sometimes holds that he no longer lives, 
I cling to the faith justice will be 
wrought, and this family will be reunited 
in our land. 





All America Salutes the Postman 
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HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 11, 1941 
EDITORIAL FROM THE NEW YORK TIMES 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I am 
sure the House will be interested in the 
following editorial in last Monday’s issue 
of the New York Times and will concur 
in its conclusion: 


[From the New York Times of September 8, 
1941] 


CONSIDER THE POSTMAN 


A citizen of this town has been in felony 
court on a charge of assaulting a postman. 
The case seems to be unique. Why should 
anyone wish to molest a carrier of the mails? 
Once a month, true, he stuffs our mailboxes 
with bills; nevertheless, he deserves tender 
treatment, for doesn’t he bring us checks, 
now and then, to pay them with? 

He is democracy incarnate, the servant of 
great and small alike. He is service in per- 
son, footsore yet faithful, climbing all stairs, 
out in all weathers, stayed from his duty by 
neither rain nor anything else. He is a liv- 
ing catalyst assuring a healthful working 
society, making the whole world kin. Though 
We remove to the uttermost parts of town, 
or dwell in some vast wilderness, or manu- 


facture mousetraps of the better sorts on 
remote mountain tops, he finds our door and 
links us with our kind. 

To those who venerate the swiftly fading 
past he has high sentimental value; he is 
almost the last pedestrian. Moreover, he is 
the least self-seeking of toilers; he walks 
much, but never walks out. And though he 
wears a uniform, he goes unarmed, his de- 
fenselessness made the greater by the heavy 
mailsack on his shoulder. If any man on 
earth should be everlastingly safe from 
felonious assault, surely that man is the 
postman. 





Commendation 
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HON. JOHN J. COCHRAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 11, 1941 
ARTICLE FROM PITTSBURGH (PA.) PRESS 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mz. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD I am inserting an article taken from 
the Pittsburgh Press of June 1, 1941, 
ccmmenting on our coileague the Honor- 
able J. BUELL SNypDER, of Pennsylvania: 


[From the Pittsburgh (Pa.) Press of June 1, 
1941] 


TEN BILLION DOLLARS 


(By Fred W. Perkins, Press Washington 
correspondent) 


WASHINGTON.—The House is working on 
next fiscal year’s Army appropriation bill of 
almost $10,000,000,000—the larges* sum that 
ever has been proposed to Congress in a single 
measure except just once before, in the World 
War. 

In charge of this epochal appropriation is a 
western Pennsylvanian, Representative J. 
BvueEtL Snyper, Democrat, of Perryopolis, who 
is chairman of the War Department subcom- 
mittee of the House Appropriations Commit- 
tee. He is, therefore, a key man in national 
defense, and his policy is to give whatever the 
Army chieftains say is necessary for the un- 
precedented peacetime support and develop- 
ment of the Military Establishment. 

But he appreciates the meaning of this 
tremendous spending, and its effect for many 
years on the individual taxpayer. It may be 
encouraging to the taxpayer to know that 
Mr. Snyper is not doing his job casually. 

“I confess to being disturbed about its 
magnitude,” said Mr. Snyper of this big 
spending bill, “and to being disturbed by the 
enormity of the amounts we have been appro- 
priating ever since we were admonished by 
the President early in January 1939 that we 
should look to the adequacy of our defenses. 
But I am more disturbed about seeing that 
we provide beyond a doubt for everything 
essential for our defense in this emergency.” 

When that has been attended to, continued 
Mr. Snyper, “we then may turn our talents 
and energies to reconstructing and reordering 
our domestic affairs. I have faith that 
though the way may be fraught with hard- 
ships for us all, a way will be worked out 
which will give to our peopie just cause to 
give thanks that they are privileged to be 
citizens of this great and glorious land.” 

The former school teacher from Upper 
Turkeyfoot in Somerset County has developed 
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during his 8 years in the House to where he 
is looked upon as one of the solid men of 
that body. 

He has developed parliamentary and legisla- 
tive finesse that now qualifies him for pilotage 
of the huge appropriation bills for the Army. 





Railroad Workers Are Entitled to 
Requested Wage Increases 
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HON. MARTIN F. SMITH 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 11, 1941 


STATEMENT BY MR. A. F. WHITNEY, 
PRESIDENT OF THE BROTHERHOOD OF 
RAILROAD TRAINMEN 


Mr. SMITH of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, the railroad workers have made 
out a very meritorious case in support of 
their request for wage increases to meet 
the increased cost of food, clothing, 
rentals, taxes, and the rising spiral of all 
living costs. The railroad companies are 
doing the largest volume of business in 
their history, and Mr. A. F. Whitney, 
president of the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen, has issued a statement setting 
forth pertinent facts and figures which 
are unanswerable. In the view of the 
widespread interest in this matter, by the 
unanimous consent granted by my col- 
leagues, I insert at this point Mr. Whit- 
ney’s statement, reading as follows: 

REPLY BY A. F. WHITNEY 


I feel it would not be appropriate to per- 
mit Mr. Gurley’s statement to go into the 
record without demurring. In other words, 
as I interpret it, his remarks were a sort of 
diplomatic appeal to these railway workers 
to give consideration to some of the factors 
that have been entering into the railway 
picture, and I want to merely suggest that 
some of the people that the railways repre- 
sent, or at least who are interested in the 
securities of the railways, do not agree with 
Mr. Gurley. 

I have before me the address of a man who 
is very well posted in railroad securities— 
Patrick B. McGinnis—who delivered an ad- 
dress in Cleveland, Ohio, July 18, 1941, at the 
Mid-Day Club. 

Mr. McGinnis is probably as well posted as 
any man on the question of railroad finances, 
and I read from his statement: 

“Well, after I get through with this part of 
the speech in most places they say, ‘Every- 
thing you say is fine, but labor is walking 
away with the railroads.’ So I have had to 
develop the facts and figures on labor. I 
went to Washington and talked with the 
A. A. R. and saw the headquarters of the 
brotherhood and the rest of the unions got 
exactly the same figures, but their inter- 
pretations were different. 

“You pick up the newspaper and you read 
about wage increases going to wipe out all 
the net. Some of the newspapers got so high 
they wiped almost all the gross. You will 
find if you read between the lines there is a 
lot of propaganda in a lot of newspapers. 
Anyway, here are the figures: 

“Last year, 1940, the railroads did 9714 
percent of the business that they did in 1930 
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in ton-miles. 
freight. How 
ton of freigh*? That 

road. Last year they 

in 1930 with a half : 
the wage bill was down $600,000,000; over 
10-year period, the same business, a 
million less men, tha wage bill down $600,- 
000,000. You can look those up in the Janu- 
ary 4 issue of Railway Age of 1941, and that 
certainly is not a labor mouthpiece. 

“The other figures are relatively important, 
too. The next important one, however, is 
this: That the total wage bill of a railroad, 
of all the railroads, is almost always in exact 
percentage proportion and a constant per- 
centage proportion of the gross revenue, and 
that figure is 47 percent. In only 1 year out 
of 23 years has the percentage of gross paid 
out in wages fluctuated over 1 percentage 
point, from 47 percent, so that in the best 
year the railroads ever had, 1926, their gross 
was $6,300,000,000. Their wage bill was 
$2,900,000,000, or exactly 46 percent. Take 
the depression year 1932, their gross had 
dropped to $3,100,000,000 Their wage bill 
was $1,500,000,000, or exactly 48 percent. In 
1937, a little better, up to $4,100,000,000. The 
wage bill is $1,900,000,000, or exactly 48 per- 
vent, and last year, 1940, the gross was $4,- 
300,000,000, the wage about $2,000,000,000, or 
exactly 4644 percent. 

“Now the third statistic to explain this 
wage thing: My conception is that wages are 
academic. They are always a percentage of 
gross and all this stuff you hear about them 
is so much ignorance There are reasons. I 
will explain. I am not making a speech for 
management or labor I am making a speech 
for bondholders, and they want to know the 
facts so they can determine what to do with 
their securities, both bonds and stocks. 

“Getting down to the third, the ton-miles 
per dollar, how many units does the man do 
for each dollar he gets? In 1921 he did 111 
ton-miles per dollar wages. In 1930, 145; in 
1939, 178; in 1940, 190; and the first quarter 
this year—I just got the figures today—220 
units of work for each dollar. 

“In other words, as we learned in our sec- 
ond year of college, the railroads are a busi- 
ness of increasing and decreasing returns. 
In other words, the engineer gets the same 
money, and plenty, to take 70 cars filled with 
40 tons of freight as he does 20 cars filled with 
10 tons. 

“Now, this is a tremendously startling 
thing when you stop to analyze it. It was 
accomplished because in the last 10 years 
and 18 years the average freight-car capacity 
has been increased from 42 tons to 50 tons. 
The speed has been increased from over 50 
percent, from 10 up to 17, more than 50 per- 
cent. The train load has been increased 25 
percent, from 600 tons to around 840 tons. 
The freight cars in the train have been in- 
creased from 38 to 50, or about 31 percent, 
and the ton-miles per train-hours about 100 
percent up to 14,000, as against 7,000 in the 
old days. Fuel cost has come down.” 

The railroads agree with that. I was read- 
ing a statement on that this morning. 

“They have been able to do this because of 
heavier rails and heavier ballast and elimina- 
tion of curves and grades; better equipment. 
All the equipment has been turned over in 
the last 12 years. You have mass shopwork, 
you have treated ties. You have mainte- 
nance-of-way crews motorized, and one of the 
big things, if you know, going on among rail- 
roads is spot welding. The joints get worn, 
the rail ends wear. In the old days you had 
to take them out, cut them off, put them on a 
branch. In 1935 spot welding was developed 
to where the weld could be bordered. You go 
along with a machine and fix it up. In other 
words, they replace the worn rail ends with 
welding machinery. 

“Then the switches in the wintertime are 
heated by oil and electricity, all those effi- 
ciency factors that you never heard about be- 


That is what 
man 


cause everybody in the statistical field has 
left the railroad. You don’t hear any other 
side of the wage problem. You sit down and 
read the paper, and you say, ‘I don’t want any 
railroad bonds.’ You don’t sit down and look 
up the other side. There is more knowledge 
in Louisville, Ky., I think, than New York 
City, at least judged by the bond 

they have made in the last 18 months.” 

Now, T want to show you railroads that this 
dist gentleman at least disagrees 
with you to the tune of 10 percent: 

“Now, I think the railroads ought to give 
them a 10-percent increase for the duration. 
I think everybody does. I think we all need 
it, judging by the price of commodi- 
tse °F Y, 

“Going back to income last year, $4,300,000,- 
000 gross, this year probably $5,100,000,000, 
so that they are taking on an additional 
$800,000,000 worth of gross. They can take 
most of that down into net, and it could 
absorb easily a 10-percent increase, which is 
$200,000,000 a year. I am not worried about 
the wage thing at all.” 

The picture that was drawn by Mr. Gurley 
here this morning with reference to what 
would happen to the Atchison, the New York 
Central, the Burlington, and the Pennsylvania 
Railways, of course, is a speculative picture, 
and I say that, Mr. Gurley, with all due re- 
spect to your compilations, because there is 
no living man, with all due respect to the 
economists and statisticians and the opera- 
tors and the rest of us, who can forecast 
what will take place in the way of rearrange- 
ments of operations and reductions in ex- 
penses in the event of a wage increase or in 
the event of any other change taking place 
that would be to the benefit of the railway 
workers. 

Apparently stockholders of the Burlington 
were not worrying about the red when in 
1921 they issued a stock dividend of 
$60,000,000. 

Or the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
apparently were not considering the question 
of reducing the tariffs when they pyramided 
their capitalization by stock dividends in 
1921 to the tune of $42,220,550. 

And we note down here that the little 
Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac Rail- 
way in 1923 issued stock dividends to the tune 
of $5,417,400. 

The Pittsburgh & Lake Erie in 1928 issued 
stock dividends to the tune of $7,197,120. 

The Nickel Plate issued stock dividends 
in 1927 to the tune of $16,667,800. 

The Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis 
issued stock dividends in 1930 in the amount 
of $7,600,000. 

And the Oregon Short Line issued stock 
dividends in 1935 in the amount of $62,- 
527,087. 

Just a handful of railroads—12 in num- 
ber—that issued during this period, 1921-35, 
in stock dividends a total of $261,137,837. 

Now, that is only part of the picture. That 
was a gratuity to the stockholders. They 
pyramided the capital stock on their prop- 
erties and now appear before the public in 
sackcloth and ashes, with tears rolling down 
their cheeks, talking about the hard-boiled 
brakemen and switchmen, enginemen and 
conductors who have the effrontery to ask 
for an increase in wages which might inter- 
fere to some extent with the payment of divi- 
dends upon blue-sky or watered stock. Divi- 
dends paid on stock dividends; on excess 
value in 1921 to date, the Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western paid in stock dividends in 
1921, $61,642,003; or, in other words, more 
than 130 percent of the total gratuity. 

The Burlington—and we hear a lot about 
the agricultural railroads, the grange rail- 
roads, and their desire to be helpful to the 
farmer, about the handicaps they are under 
because they are not operating in the manu- 
facturing districts and because the territory 
which they serve is not as densely populated 
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as the eastern territory; but the Burlington 
stockholders apparently with great satisfac- 
tion to themselves took down a total of $88,- 
851,453 in dividends paid on stock dividends. 
In other words, they were able, through the 
action of their board of directors, to lure 
themselves into issuing stock dividends to a 
total of $60,000,000 in 1921, upon which they 
have collected over $88,000,000 in dividends 
since that time. 

And the Louisville & Nashville stockholders 
collected $34,650,000 on the $45,000,000 stock 
dividends issued in 1923. 

The Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac 
stockholders have collected $5,714,953 in divi- 
dends on the stock dividends of $5,417,400 
issued in 1923. 

The Cincinnati & New Orleans and Texas 
Pacific stockholders have received cash divi- 
dends on stock dividends in the amount of 
$11,332,100 on the gratuity of $5,180,000 
which they received in 1926, and the poor 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie, a subsidiary of the 
New York Central System, has paid cash 
dividends of $11,659,334 on the stock dividend 
of $7,197,120 issued in 1928. 

The Nickel Plate has paid a cash dividend 
of $25,997,710 on the stock dividend of $16,- 
667,680 issued in 1927. 

in other words, and I am not reading them 
all, but the total amount in cash dividends 
paid on this blue-sky stock, dignified by the 
directors of these carriers as stock dividends 
since 1921, brings us to the staggering figure 
Of $249,605,845. 

Now, when we combine these two figures, 
stock dividends and dividends paid on stock 
dividends equal $510,743,682 paid out un- 
necessarily and at the expense of the re- 
sources of the railroad companies involved. 

It is not my purpose to take up very much 
more time. I believe these figures will apply 
on practically all railroads, and when I take 
you back into history and point out where 
bond issue after bond issue has been floated 
by certain railroads, you will realize it has 
been a most expensive experiment insofar as 
the industry is concerned. 

I don't mean by that there were times when 
the railroads did not need money, but I mean 
that in order to borrow money the extrava- 
gant commissions paid that were grafted 
by the bankers were so staggering that an 
industry, unless it was a powerful industry 
and was fortunate enough to secure a lot of 
business, could not long stand up under that 
racket. 

I am not blaming the railroads for that 
because they possibly had to go to the banks 
to get the money, but there is a picture that 
can be drawn in connection with the financial 
affairs of these carriers that was reflected in 
the statement I made the other day when 
I advised you gentlemen that, according to 
Standard Statistics, the worth of class I rail- 
roads in America today is not over $11,000,- 
000,000. Their stocks and bonds can be 
bought on the market today at approximately 
that figure, and you can’t laugh that off. 

I agree with Mr. Gurley that no one knows 
what will happen with reference to the several 
matters that he so intelligently discussed this 
morning. As a matter of fact, we are just 
human beings, and clamoring, if you please, 
in the dark; we don’t know what the after- 
noon of today may have in store for us. 
Everything that we approach, even to life, is 
so uncertain that if we would stop to reflect 
or if we were the type of people who were 
inclined to worry, we would not enjoy many 
minutes of the day. But we hope for the 
better, and not knowing what may overtake 
us, we carry on. But we do know that at 
this time the tendencies are to increase wages. 
We know that the whole country is permeated 
with that feeling; we know, as we said the 
other day, that just as sure as we are here 
this morning, the wage structure is bound 
to be increased. What may happen a year 
from today or 10 years from today will have 
to be met at that time. We hope that we 








are all here to meet it, although some of us 
are growing gray and some of us are growing 
weary of this thing of constantly trying to 
keep our heads up and to keep the wages of 
the men we represent high enough to enable 
them to live respectably. 

I am not concerned about the stockholders 
of the American railroads. When I purchase 
100 shares of stock in the Great Western, or 
even one of the richer railroads of the coun- 
try, I do it willfully, maliciously, with malice 
aforethought, as a gambler, and if I cannot 
make a profit on that purchase, I will just 
mark myself up as a sucker as far as that 
transaction is concerned. Some of us have 
done some gambling, and the stock market, 
as far as the railroads are concerned, espe- 
cially the common and even the preferred, 
does not hold out very many attractions to 
the investor, but it does to the gambler at 
times during these periods of fluctuation if 
men guess right. 

Your interest bill has stood about the same 
for 20 years, running around $535,000,000 a 
year. The railroads just won’t get out of 
debt. They don’t want to get out of debt. 
The people that have money and have money 
invested in your securities want the interest. 
They don’t want the railroads to pay off the 
debt. I noticed in the papers the other day 
that the New York Central tried to pay 
something like $16,000,000 on some debt, and 
they had to plead with the bank to take the 
money; of course, the bank didn’t want it. 
The vaults of the banks are bulging over with 
money. Money is cheap at this time. 

Now, gentlemen, as we said the other day, 
I presume that every gentleman on the other 
side of the table is fully familiar with this 
question of productivity and these other mat- 
ters we have mentioned, the question of what 
constitutes loyal service and good service and 
all those things, and the question of serving 
the people so that you will get the business 
and keep the business, and it appears that 
there is nothing that could be added at this 
time that would change the picture. 

As a matter of fact, we have your answer, 
and, as Mr. Johnson so aptly said, we appre- 
ciate the fact that you gave us your answer 
promptly. 
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Mr. LAMBERTSON. Mr. Speaker, re- 
member, when thinking of aggressors, 
that Poland was invaded from two sides. 

My last pain-in-the-neck is to hear 
the fightless British leaders talk about 
our duty. 

Those who accuse us as partisan be- 
cause We oppose war should run on inde- 
pendent tickets in ’42. 

The late chairman often said, “If the 
House Appropriations Committee does 
not zealously protect the Public Treas- 
ury, who will?” 

Wish there were nothing worse to face 
than the purge by a leader whose life- 
time batting average as a standard- 
bearer is zero. 

My colleague, Frank CaRLSsOoN, and his 
flood-control friends pulled a banquet in 
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Concordia while all their rivers were run- 
ning brim full. 

Gratitude was deified by the youthful 
Leah Vaira who took part of her annual 
leave and paid all of her expenses to at- 
tend the funeral of her sponsor, Con- 
gressman Taylor. : 

We have attended 25 picnics and fairs 
in 3 weeks. My nearest competitor is an 
all-eut aid beneficiary of Farm Security 
in Marshall County who had made 18 out 
of 19 in his area. ~ 

Sara Delano Roosevelt was a strong 
woman and no doubt acted as a governor 
after the father was gone. How tragic, 
immediately after her death, to have an 
uncontrolled declaration of participation 
in Europe’s war. 

Floods on the plains delayed the funer- 
al train causing the burial of Edward T. 
Taylor to be after dark; a rock slide near 
The Divide held up his returning friends 
6 hours and a heavy pre-season snow 
fell. Such were the difficulties he met 
and surmounted from the grasshopper 
days in Rooks County in the early seven- 
ties to the end of over 50 years of dis- 
tinguished public service. 
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Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, next to 
war, in my opinion, the most important 
subject confronting this country is the 
question of inflation. Nothing would be 
more disastrous. 

The Secretary of the Treasury’s address 
on this subject Tuesday evening at Bos- 
ton contains a great deal of sound logic. 
Mr. Morgenthau is well qualified to ap- 
proach this subject. Therefore, Mr. 
Speaker, as part of my remarks I include 
the speech referred to: It follows: 


Mr. Chairman, only 20 miles from here, at 
Lexington and Concord, the men of New 
England first proved that Americans could 
defend their homes and their freedom. 
Today, the people of these States are prov- 
ing that they are still New Englanders. In 
army camps and naval stations, in hun- 
dreds of factories and shipyards from Con- 
necticut to Maine, the men and women of 
New England are responding magnificently 
to their country’s needs') I am glad to be 
here tonight to pay my tribute to the great 
work that New England is doing, like all 
other sections of the country, to arm 
America. 

I am glad also that my host tonight is the 
Advertising Club of Boston, for the adver- 
tising profession is a mighty force in creat- 
ing public understanding. We cannot make 
ourselves the arsenal of democracy and the 
defender of freedom unless our people un- 
derstand the tremendous issues involved in 
this battle for the world. In the same way, 
we at the Treasury shall find it more difficult 
to accomplish our task of financing the de- 
fense program unless the public sees clearly 
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the need for greater sacrifice and for greater 
effort. 

In particular, I think that clear under- 
standing is needed if we are to avoid the 
economic evils that might otherwise spring 
from a defense program as great as ours, a 
program that is making such enormous de- 
mands upon our productive resources. The 
worst of those economic evils has been con- 
stantly uppermost in my mind as Secretary 
of the . That is the evil of in- 
flation and that is the subject which I should 
like to discuss with you tonight. 

We have been talking about inflation for a 
long time as if it were a threat remote from 
our daily lives. It is a distant threat no 
longer. We are facing it now and we must 
deal with it at once. 

If we are selfish or shortsighted in facing 
this issue, the consequences may haunt us 
and our children for years. But if we look 
at the problem with clear vision and firm 
resolve, we can beat this thing. If we keep 
always in mind the interests of our country as 
a whole, if we provide promptly the appro- 
priate means and use them vigorously when- 
ever necessary, we can prevent inflation from 
fastening its grip upon us. 

That task calls for alertness and mental 
toughness on the part of every one in the 
executive departments of the Government, 
every one in the Halls of Congress, every one 
of us here in this room, and every one who 
may be listening to me tonight. 

The word “inflation” is cold and lifeless, 
so cold that even you advertising men here 
tonight might have difficulty in making it 
real, but the thing it describes is treacher- 
ous and cruel. Memories are so short that I 
suppose many of us have forgotten what hap- 
pened the last time a price inflation struck 
us 25 years ago. The effects of that infla- 
tion, however, lasted for many years and 
brought untold heartbreak and misery in 
their train. 

Let us look at the record to see what hap- 
pened a generation ago. In 1916 the cost of 
living began to rise sharply but there were 
few who saw its significance. It was only 
when prices had risen by 70 percent that 
President Wilson recommended any steps to 
prevent inflation. In fact, the country was 
so blind to its dangers that as late as June 
1917, Congress actually hastened the rise in 
prices by reducing the reserve requirements 
for member banks of the Federal Reserve 
System. 

The consequences were so serious for 
every American that there must be many 
housewives even today who can remember 
them. By 1920, a 10-pound bag of sugar 
cost $2.67, a dozen eggs cost 92 cents, a 10- 
pound bag of flour cost 88 cents, a pound 
of butter cost 76 cents and a pound of pork 
chops cost 50 cents. By that year prices 
had skyrocketed to twice the level of 5 
years earlier. The money the housewife paid 
for one loaf of bread in 1914 bought only 
half a loaf in 1920. The money she paid for 
@ pound of bacon in 1914 bought only half 
@ pound in 1920. The money she paid for 
a yard of cotton cloth was enough to buy 
only one-third of a yard in 1920. The con- 
sumer found that food, fuel, shelter, and 
clothing which cost a dollar in April 1916, had 
risen to almost two dollars by 1920. The 
family with no increase in income found its 
purchasing power cut in half. 

We have now, as we had then in 1916, a 
moderate rise in the cost of living, a great 
rise in wholesale prices, and a still greater 
rise in the prices of basic commodities like 
wheat, hogs, cotton, and lumber. It is the 
rise in the prices of basic commodities that 
constitutes our red light, our warning signal, 
today, for such a rise is always the advance 
guard of an increase in the cost of living. 

If we fail to use the controls at our dis- 
posal now; if we fail to do the specific things 
which are in our power to check inflation 
now; if we allow prices to go on rising as they 
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did from 1916 to 1920, we may find that food, 
fuel, shelter, and clothing which now cost a 
dollar will once more cost almost twice as 
much before the process has ended. 

The rise in prices is by no means confined 
to foodstuffs and clothing. I have before me, 
for instance, the actual figures on the cost 
of constructing a standard six-room frame 
house in one of our typical cities. This home 
that could have been built a year ago for 
$6,000 now costs $7,140 to build. Here we 
have an increase in prices of nearly 20 per- 
cent; and if it goes along the 1916 pattern, 
we are only at the beginning of the story. 

Not only is the cost of building homes 
rising but higher rentals are also on the way 
for the millions who do not own their homes. 
In scores of areas where industrial expansion 
has first taken hold rents have already risen 
10, 20, 30 percent, and even higher. 

I have brought with me tonight a pic- 
torial chart which I wish the radio audience 
could see, because it shows so plainly the 
road we traveled once, and the road which 
we must not travel again. The chart shows 
how the buying power of your dollar shrank 
from 1914 to 1920, how your dollar bought 
less food, less clothing, less shelter, less heat 
and light because prices were allowed to run 
away. It shows how your dollar is already 
buying less in 1941 than in 1939, and it leaves 
a big question mark for the space showing 
what your dollar may buy in 1942. The 
answer to that question is in our keeping as 
Americans, whether we are officials of the 
Government or private citizens. And I have 
written on the chart, alongside the question 
mark, the words: “Answer depends on us.” 
We must decide now, this year, we in Wash- 
ington and you in the country at large, 
whether we shall have the common sense and 
determination to avoid what we went through 
25 years ago. 

Let it not be said of us, as David Lloyd 
George said of his people in 1915, that we 
were “too late in moving here, too late in 
arriving there, too late in coming to this 
decision, too late in starting with enterprises, 
too late in preparing.” 

There is no excuse for us to be too late in 
meeting this threat of inflation that faces 
us. We now know, or ought to know, what 
is going on; that is perhaps the greatest dif- 
ference between conditions today and in 
1916. This time our eyes are open to the 
dangers that lie ahead of us. We now know 
that the time to do something about infla- 
tion is before it occurs, not after it has 
gathered momentum. We should profit by 
our greater knowledge and take prompt 
and effective action now 

There is no need for me to remind this 
audience in detail of the reasons why prices 
have already risen. The reasons are plain 
for everyone to see. Our economy today re- 
sembles an overloaded steam boiler. The fire 
under the boiler is being fed by billions of 
additional purchasing power in the hands 
of the public. The fire is growing hotter and 
is generating more steam than the boiler can 
safely hold. If we are to prevent the bouler 
from bursting, we must damp down the 
fires by diverting spending away from those 
articles or commodities in which there 's a 
shortage, actual or potential. We must damp 
down the fires also by increasing the flow of 
supplies of goods available to the consumer. 

We can, as I have said before, defeat this 
threat of inflation, just as we can defeat and 
destroy the forces of evil that have been let 
loose upon this earth. But we need to un- 
derstand the issues, and we need to see 
clearly the consequences of inaction or delay. 
I should like, therefore, to point out, first, 
what we have done, and then, what we need 
to do, in order to stop prices from rising 
further. 

In the first place, Congress is on the point 
of passing a huge tax bill designed to raise 


almost $4,000,000,000 in additional revenue, 
thus withdrawing a great amount of pur- 
chasing power that competes with the de- 
fense effort. 

Secondly, the Treasury in its borrowing 
program is trying to obtain as large a por- 
tion of its funds as possible from current 
consumers’ income. 

Through a new form of note—the tax an- 
ticipation note—it is seeking to increase the 
effectiveness of the income tax as a check on 
current purchasing power, and I am happy 
to report to you that more than a billion 
dollars’ worth of these notes were sold in the 
month of August. 

The Treasury has also begun a program of 
selling defense savings bonds and stamps to 
people of moderate and low incomes The 
people have responded to a tune of a billion 
and a quarter dollars in 4 months, without 
coercion of any kind; and in making that 
response possible the advertising profession 
has been of truly invaluable help. 

The President has recently issued an order 
authorizing the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System to control consumers’ 
installment credit. 

The Congress is considering, and I hope 
will pass without undue delay, a bill to limit 
price rises, and to supplement the efforts of 
the Office of Price Administration to limit 
those rises by voluntary cooperation. 

All these are useful steps to a necessary end, 
but they are not enough. 

We shall have to tax ourselves much more 
heavily next year than this year, great and tar- 
reaching as the present tax bill will be. 

We shall have to invest much more widely 
and systematically in defense savings bonds 
and stamps. In particular, the rising pay rolls 
of the past year have been a clear call to the 
wage earners of America to set aside a portion 
of their earnings each week for their own good 
and their country’s good. 

We may have to extend general controls over 
bank credit and create controls over selected 
capital expenditures. 

I hope that we may extend the social-secu- 
rity program so as to increase the flow of funds 
to the Treasury from current income during 
the emergency and increase the outflow of 
funds when needed in the post-defense period. 
In addition, I have already suggested the crea- 
tion of what I have called a separation wage— 
that is, an entirely new form of contribution 
out of which a worker may draw a regular wage 
for a stated period in case he loses his job. 
These measures would be good and desirable 
in themselves, but they are especially neces- 
sary at this time, for they should help us to 
decrease certain forms of purchasing now, 
and increase them in the future when they 
may be needed. 

We must, as I have said many times, reduce 
nonessential Federal expenditures. We must 
also appeal for economy in State and local 
government expenditure and a curtailment 
of their borrowing for nondefense purposes. 
The President pointed the way a month ago 
when he vetoed a bill calling for $320,000,000 
worth of highway construction. By this 
action he demonstrated that there is a clear 
distinction nowadays between the spending 
that is necessary for defense and the spend- 
ing than can be postponed until a later day. 

The country should congratulate itself on 
the President’s veto of this measure, and also 
upon the Senate’s action only last week in 
approving the creation of a joint committee of 
the taxing and the appropriating agencies of 
Congress to study the possibilities of economy 
all along the line in nondefense activities. 
I have several times suggested the creation of 
such a committee, and I am very happy that 
my suggestion has been adopted by the Sen- 
ate at last. I hope now that the House will 
also approve the idea because it seems to me 
that such joint action is the only sensible 
way to proceed if we are to cut the costs of 
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government and clear the decks for defense 
spending. 

All of the measures I have so far suggested 
for combatting inflation would attack the 
problem by reducing the demand for goods 
now and by helping to build up a backlog 
of purchasing power for the post-war world. 

But we should also attack the problem from 
the opposite direction. We must make every 
effort to increase the supply of goods avail- 
able to the consumer wh rever this can be 
done without encroaching upon the defense 

. Above all, we must make full use 
of those supplies that are available, not only 
in defense production but in the provision of 
civilian goods which do not compete with 
defense output. 

This is a time when we must flatten the 
peaks and fill up the valleys in our economic 
picture. If we reduce undesirable purchasing 
now and keep prices down now, we shall be 
helping to provide for the day when these 
vast defense expenditures will end and when 
our defens_. workers will take up the work of 
peace again. 

The most effective way to prevent a dam- 
aging rise in prices is, quite simply, to release 
surpluses from storage. 

I wonder ic the housewife knows, when she 
pays 15 percent more than she did a year 
ago for a bag of flour, th..: our supply of 
wheat is the largest on record, and that 
498,000,000 bushels of several years’ crops are 
available in our neighbor democracy of Can- 
ada. It is true that only 3 months ago a 
rigid quota was applied to the importation 
of wheat from Canada, with the ultimate ob- 
jective of keeping up the price of wheat in 
this country. But it is also true that only 
the other day the quota on sugar from Cuba 
was enlarged so substantially as to absorb 
most of the reserve stocks in that country. 
It t.ems to me desirable and necessary that 
we now follow the example set in the case 
of Cuban sugar and permit the entry of 
Canadian wheat in larger volume. 

Here in this country we have large reserve 
stocks of farm products of many kinds which 
should be released for consumption as fast 
as necessary to prevent unreasonable price 
rises. 

The Government now holds or controls 
7,000,000 bales of cotton in reserve, and cot- 
ton prices have risen from 94% cents a pound 
on August 1, 1939, to over 17 cents a pound 
at the present time. In spite of this rise of 
not far from 100 percent in 2 years, Congress 
recently send to the President a bill to freeze 
Government stocks of cotton and wheat for 
the duration of the war, and thus to prevent 
the Government from disposing of any of the 
surplus wheat and cotton it had acquired. 
The President promptly vetoed the bill, be- 
cause this measure would have aggravated 
the danger of inflation and might have frus- 
trated our efforts to fight it. 

We ought not to withhold cotton surpluses, 
or any surpluses, from the market in times 
like these. The housewife ought not to he 
made to pay a tribute to profiteers and specu- 
lators when she buys a cotton sheet for her 
home or a shirt for her husband or a suit for 
her child. 

Millions of people still go without the milk, 
butter, and eggs which, according to the 
testimony of food experts and the dictates of 
plain common sense, are necessary to good 
health and good morale. Yet the reserve 
stocks of butter, cheese, beef, and pork now 
held in this country are far higher than they 
were a year ago and far higher than the aver- 
age of the past 5 years. 

This has been historically a land of milk 
and honey. There is still plenty of milk and 
honey, but too much of it is in the ware- 
houses. Let’s make it flow. If we were to let 
it flow to the public, we would not only 
help in keeping prices stable but we would 
be doing something even more important— 








we would be helping to make our people 
healthier and happier. 

It is sheer folly from the farmer’s point of 
view to push prices up by creating scarcities 
in: times like these. The farmers suffered 
cruelly for 12 long years after the collapse 
of the inflation of 1920 and 1921; they should 
not be made to suffer again. 

It is sheer folly in the same way for labor 
leaders to seek new increases in wages every 
few months—new increases which, in turn, 
produce higher manufacturing costs, higher 
prices, and a higher cost of living. 

It is short-sighted for a landlord to charge 
all that the traffic will bear in defense cen- 
ters, where housing space is at a premium. 

It is poor business, in the long run, for any 
businessman to seek exorbitant profits in 
this period of defense spending. 

It is bad banking, in the long run, for any 
banker to exploit the present demand for 
funds by seeking to charge unreasonable in- 
terest rates. 

There are always selfish groups in any 
country which think they can profit from 
inflation. They are wrong. 

Inflation does more than merely to rob the 
wage earner of a portion of his earnings. It 


does more than saddle the farmer with a load 


of debt which he cannot repay. It is more 
destructive of morale than any other single 
force. Inflation divides the country. It sets 
up producers against consumers, workers 
against employers, the people who owe money 
against the people to whom the money is 
owed. 

No group in a community profits from in- 
flation in the long run except the “three 
horsemen”—the speculator, the profiteer, and 
the hoarder. 

These are truths that should be self- 
evident. They should be especially so now, 
in view of the fact that rising prices will 
only add to the cost of our defense program 
and make the arming of our country steadily 
more difficult. They should be self-evident 
now in the light of the experience that we 
suffered only 25 years ago. 

We Americans have more than 150 years of 
self-government behind us. We are a ma- 
ture Nation, and we should be able to face 
up to our responsibilities as mature men and 
women. My plea to you tonight is that we 
should learn from bitter experience My 
hope and my belief is that no group among 
us—whether farmers, workingmen, or busi- 
nessmen—shall be tempted by the illusion of 
selfish gain into allowing prices to rise un- 
checked. 

The cost of inflation is too ruinous to pro- 
ducer and consumer alike for anyone in au- 
thority to tolerate it now. I can give you 
only this pledge: That this administration 
will do everything humanly possible to pre- 
vent inflation. But in this fight the ad- 
ministration must have the firm support and 
the clear understanding of 130,000,000 Ameri- 
cans behind it. If we have that support and 
- understanding, I know that we shall not 
ail. 


Mr. Speaker, at this point I shall insert 
the text of the chart Secretary Morgen- 
thau displayed in his speech: 

Cost or LIVING—CHANGES IN BuYING POWER OF 
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Cost or Livinc—CHANGEs IN BuyInG PowER OF 
Your Doar, WoRLD Wark AND Now—Con. 


FOOD 


(What Your Dollar 
Would Buy—1914 


(What Your Dollar 
Would Buy—1939 


Base) Base) 
World War— Now— 
Percent Percent 
June 1914____. 100 June 1939_.... 100 
June 1916..... 90 June 1941_.._. 88 
June 1920_._.. at June Answer 
1942 depends 
on us. 
CLOTHING 


(What Your Dollar 
Would Buy—1914 


(What Your Dollar 
Would Buy—1939 


Base) Base) 
World War— Now— 
Percent Percent 
June 1914__._. 100 June 1939_.._. 100 
June 1916_.... 89 June 1941___.. 97 
June 1920__... 33 June Answer 
1942 depends 
on us. 
SHELTER 


(What Your Dollar 
Would Buy—1914 


(What Your Dollar 
Would Buy—1939 


Base) Base) 
World War— Now— 
Percent Percent 
June 1914_.._- 100 June 1939__... 100 
June 1916_.... 98 June 1941_____ 99 
June 1920..... 177 June Answer 
1942 depends 
on us. 


HEAT AND LIGHT 


(What Your Dollar 
Would Buy—1914 


(What Your Dollar 
Would Buy—1939 


Base) Base) 
World War— Now— 
Percent Percent 
June 1914..... 100 June 1939__... 100 
June 1916... . 96 June 1941_____ 96 
June 1920..... 59 June Answer 
1942 depends 
on us. 


Nore.—All other items of cost of living in- 


cluded in total. 





Morale Wins Wars 
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HON. J. BUELL SNYDER 
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ARTICLE FROM THE ARMY AND NAVY 
JOURNAL 


Your Do.tiar, WorLD War AND Now 
TOTAL COST OF LIVING 


(What Your Dollar 
Would Buy—1914 


(What Your Dollar 
Would Buy—1939 


Base) Base) 
World War— Now— 
Percent Percent 
June 1914____. 100 June 1939... 100 
June 1916_.... 92 June 1941... _. 94 
June 1920_.... 48 June Answer 
1942 depends 
on us. 


Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I am including an article I placed in 
the Army and Navy Journal under date of 
March 29, 1941. 

The reason I am including this article 
at this time is that according to all the 
information we can get from different 
sources in Germany and in the countries 
that Germany has conquered during this 
war, we find that in spirit, if not in fact, 
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the statement that I made in the follow- 
ing article is coming true. 
The article is as follows: 


[From the Army and Navy Journal of March 
29, 1941] 


Recording history shows that the morale of 
the people and soldiers of a ration wins 
wars in the end. Of course, the; must have 
food and munitions, but as in the case of 
the Italian troops in northern Africa for the 
last 3 or 4 months, where they had men, 
munitions, and equipment equivalent to or 
stronger than the English, they were con- 
quered without much effort because their 
morale was gone. 

We only succeed when we fall in love with 
our job. The Italian soldiers did not like 
their job. They lost their morale. They 
said what is the use. They said we lose all 
if we continue to fight. We may have a 
chance in some avenue in life if we quit 
fighting. 

No nation can keep up the morale of its 
people and soldiers if that nation’s motives 
are to destroy the rights of others. 

Might rules only till right is ready. Our 
colonial forefathers won against the French 
and the English of that day because our 
forefathers were fighting for the things that 
preserve civilization; freedom of speech, free- 
com of press, and freedom to worship God 
according to the dictates of our conscience. 
Napoleon lost because his motives were to 
destroy those liberties. Hitler will lose for 
the same reason. 

The morale of the people, the common 
people, the workers, the mcthers, and soldiers, 
of the 10 or 12 ccnquered nations that Hitler 
has under his iron heel, is breaking down. 
It will continue to break, not only as it did 
in Italy, but in Hitler’s other conquered 
countries. Every succeeding day it will take 
more soldiers and more force to rule and 
guide the people in the conquered rations 
and it follows that every day that such force 
is used, the morale of the people is 
weakened. 

The $7,000,000,000, plus the $4,000,000,000 
appropriation by Congress this week was the 
straw that broke the camel’s back. Hitler 
and his cohorts are now convinced that the 
United States of America is going to not 
only be the arsenal for material equipment 
to bring about the preservation of our sacred 
institutions and liberties, but the morale 
arsenal for all those nations who believe in 
the principles and the practices of our way 
of life. 





Hoskins Attacks Douglas Dam as Unfair 
to Section 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ANDREW J. MAY 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 11, 1941 


ARTICLE FROM THE KNOXVILLE (TENN.) 
JOURNAL 


Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article from the 
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Knoxville (Tenn.) Journal of September 
7, 1941: 


[From the Knoxville (Tenn.) Journal of 
September 7, 1941] 
Hoskins ATTAcKks DovGcias DAM AS UNFAIR TO 
SECTION 


The proposed construction of Douglas Dam, 
part of the T. V. A. chain, is a threat to the 
social and ecoromic structure of a large sec- 
tion of east Tennessee, President James D. 
Hoskins said last night in an open letter. 

Drawing on sources available through de- 
partments of the university, President Hos- 
kins in an outline replete with statistical 
data voiced his objection to the construction 
of the French Broad River Dam (near the 
Jefferson and Sevier County lines) and 
warned that with the construction of Douglas 
Dam “we are ruined utterly.” 

Hoskins’ report said the 31,000-acre reser- 
voir of the proposed dam would cover some 
of the finest agricultural land in east Ten- 
nessee and would ruin the annual production 
of about $1,250,000 worth of crops, live- 
stock, and fruit now produced in the area. 
The reservoir also would necessitate the re- 
location of 5 canning plants and $3 flour 
mills employing more than 2,000 persons and 
would dispossess 3,251 people, the statement 
said. 

Hoskins, a native of Jefferson County, 
pointed out that the University of Tennessee 
always had cooperated with T. V. A. and that 
no objection had been raised at the con- 
struction of hitherto approved dams. The 
University of Tennessee president called at- 
tention to the T. V. A.’s purpose to “develop 
the region” and “to preserve democracy” and 
raised the question whether the construction 
of the Douglas Dam would serve either pur- 
pose. President Hoskins’ statement: 

“The proposed construction of the Douglas 
Dam on the French Broad River above 
Knoxville and near the Jefferson and Se- 
vier County lines raises an important, even 
a critical, question involving the welfare of 
a large section of Tennessee. 

“Should this dam be constructed? 

“I address myself to this question as a life- 
long resident of east Tennessee, thoroughly 
in accord with our defense efforts. and as a 
friend and supporter of T. V. A. and its 
great program. Also, I should note that I 
have no personal interest at stake and that 
I am approaching the matter from a disin- 
terested viewpoint. 

“Let us observe the immediate factual re- 
sults that will arise from the construction 
of this dam. Immediately flooded will be 
some 31,000 acres of land and an equal 
amount will be directly affected. Some 3,000 
and more persons will be removed from 
their homes. Several large industries, in- 
cluding 5 canning plants and 3 flour mills, 
will be eliminated. 

“These are but the rough outlines of dam- 
age that will reflect a serious illness of the 
community, as an abscess may be but the 
simple and visible evidence of cancer. May 
I illustrate how deeply the statistical wounds 
cut into the vitals of a whole area. 

“The 31,000 acres of land to be flooded is 
not merely land. It is the best land in Jef- 
ferson and Cocke Counties that is capable of 
supporting a culture and a government. 
Throughout east Tennessee the river bot- 
toms afford almost our sole agricultural re- 
source. Blessed with forests, minerals, and 
power, we are nonetheless dependent upon 
the soil—and the soil of the river bottoms— 
for our standard of living. It is not pleasant 
to contemplate the permanent impoverish- 
ment of a region that must begin to import 
its vegetables and truck crops—to say noth- 


ing of the disruption itself. Yet throughout 
east Tennessee the following areas have al- 
ready been flooded or now await the rising 
water: 


Chickamauga 
Fort Loudoun 


“While I do not presume to say that every 
acre flooded in these areas was a 10-barrel- 
corn acre, it is obvious that most of them 
were river-bottom acres. It is now proposed 
to add 31,000 additional acres to this amount. 


ACTUAL SOIL LOST 


“The actual soil lost to these dams—as sig- 
nificant as this loss is—is perhaps less tragic 
than the removal of families from their 
homes. East Tennessee, even in its lush 
river bottoms has no corner on soil. Good 
soil exists elsewhere and for a price it can 
be had. When a home is destroyed, how- 
ever, the loss may be irretrievable. People 
do not easily build new homes, founded upon 
the soil. If one thinks in terms of moving- 
day in the city, the loss of a given dwelling 
may seem insignificant. But farm homes 
thrust their roots deep within the soil. 
Above ground grow the habits and traditions 
and social affil‘ations that constitute culture. 
I am speaking not in terms of happiness or 
trifling comforts for a few individuals or 
families. I mean that east Tennessee and 
its culture, and its political institutions, are 
built upon the family, and the family is 
rooted in the soil. 

“What provision can be made for these dis- 
possessed? Is a Government check or ready 
cash any solution of their problem or of the 
community problem? What wounds will this 
money heal? What new community, and 
where, can be founded upon cash? Even 
if the Government should survey America 
from one end to the other in search of a whole 
area to be carefully planned as a community 
it would achieve only a poor substitute for a 
community of growth and tradition. Yet no 
such survey is feasible or possible. The flood- 
ing of these lands destroys a community, 
breaks it into bits of flotsam and jetsam hu- 
manity, and makes no adequate provision 
even for them—for families or for individuals. 
There is more than damage here. There is 
destruction, irreparable destruction, irretriev- 
able loss for some 3,000 persons. 


WHAT OF OTHERS? 


“And what of those that remain, the main 
stock from which the stem is broken? Upon 
them falls the burden of government. The 
assessed valuation of Jefferson County alone 
is $7,450,929.23, that to be flooded some 16 
percent of this amount. Under the present 
tax rate there would be lost to the annual 
revenues of Jefferson County some $26,000 
annually. This, mind you, is not the total 
loss but the annual loss from this time hence- 
forth. And will these lands removed from 
the taxable wealth of these counties result in 
any economies for the county government and 
its institutions? Rather, the contrary is true, 
The economic dislocations and upheavals will 
be expensive in themselves even if they bring 
no added institutional burdens in care of the 
dispossessed. 

“And why speak of the assessed value of 
land alone? The industries to be removed 
represent a large assessed value. When you 
consider that the weekly or monthly pay 
rolis of these industries go to some 2,000 
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workers, thence to the merchants, thence 
to transportation, banks, and apj-ear in all 
the factors of exchange, we wonder what 
will hereafter flow through the veins of com- 
merce. It is not to the people of the flooded 
lands that these benefits go—but to all the 
people of the communities—the counties and 
the wider areas. Will these industries relocate 
on the banks of the new lake? Can any sort 
of contract enforce their continuance in the 
county? The answers are obvious. 
CONSIDERABLE SLICE 

“Altogether, this proposed dam will cut a 
considerable slice from east Tennessee—from 
its body politic, from its body sccial, from 
its body economic. And altogether, too, let 
us observe, it is a seizure of common wealth 
for special purposes. 

“And what is all this for? What are the 
benefits to accrue that would make this 
Social and economic destruction worth while? 
What is our democracy contemplating in thus 
altering the face of nature and the course 
of human affairs? 

“There are many advantages, of course. 
Otherwise, the proposal would be an absurd- 
ity on the face of it. The French Broad is 
a contributary to the Tennessee River sys- 
tem. It is a power potential—a defense po- 
tential. And it lies within the purposes of 
the Tennessee Valley Authority to develop 
this region. 

“Here let us pause before a most critical 
question. Let us be careful of our words. 
If it is the purpose of the T. V. A. to develop 
this region, what is the meaning of the word 
‘develop’? If it is democracy we are to de- 
fend, what is the meaning of ‘democracy’? 


Is THIS THE WAY? 


“Can we achieve development—can we pre- 
serve democracy—by destroying the homes, 
the common wealth and community life of 
our people? And is it a dernocratic principle 
that the most good for the most people (even 
if it could be established that more people 
would be thus benefited) justifies the total 
destruction of minority interests? Is it a 
democratic principle that one section of the 
country should be totally destroyed in order 
that a thin benefit can accrue to the whole? 
Let us suppose that an additional dam is 
needed. Shall we then conclude that east 
Tennessee which has already contributed 
more land to national defense than any other 
equal section of the country—shall be the 
only contributor? 

“Why then have we not objected to the 
flooding of other lands? Why raise this ques- 
tion now? For the very democratic reason 
that our people of east Tennessee can be ex- 
pected to make equal—even greater—sacri- 
fices than others. They can give much but 
they cannot give all. To surrender its rich- 
est land to one dam is a hardship that we 
can expect to bear. With a second and a 
third dam we are impoverished. With now 
another dam—the Douglas Dam—we are 
ruined utterly. 


APPEAL MADE 


“I appeal to the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity and to the Federal Government for a 
proper development of this region—for a de- 
velopment that leads to a fuller life for our 
people—to the welfare and security and de- 
fense of our democracy. I submit that 
democracy has deeper and more enduring 
purposes than the immediate manufacture 
of powder and shot. I submit that democ- 
racy should defend itself by nurturing its 
own inner strength. Our country is more 
than an aggregate of separate parts. It is a 
living organism and its members are not 
separable and destructible at will. The hand 
cannot say to the foot, “I have no need of 








you.” The function of east Tennessee is 
that of a democratic community essential to 
the welfare of the whole. I beg of you pre- 
serve it in this right.” 


Products sold from farms affected by proposed 
. Douglas Dam Reservoir 


GENERAL CROPS SOLD 









Cern, 107,770 bushels, at 90 cents___...... $96, 993. 00 
Small] grain, 33,247 bushels, at $1.10_...... 36, 571. 00 
TE, DATE I SEED cnn cnnndnasegeceeue 23, 540. 00 
Tobacco, 496,000 pounds, at 20 cents. _.... 99, 200. 00 
VEGETABLES SOLD 
Sweet corn, 4,750 tons, at $12_............ 53, 000. 00 
Cabbage, 4,079 tons, at $9._............... 36, 711. 00 
Peas, 1,059,840 pounds, at 3 cents. ........ 31, 795. 20 
Lima Beans, 552,755 pounds, at 3 cents... 16, 581. 65 
Green beans, 15,127 bushels, at 65 cents... 9, 832. 55 
Other vegetables, 3,574,000 pounds, at 
ling a iia a a a lage: 35, 740. 00 
LIVESTOCK AND LIVESTOCK PRODUCTS SOLD 
Hogs, 1,503,619 pounds, at 10 cents........ $150, 361. 90 
Cattle, 2,433,283 pounds, at 934 cents_..... 231, 161. 88 
Lambs, 78,635 pounds, at 12 cents......... 9, 436, 20 
Poultry, 98,589 pounds, at 14 cents........ 12, 802. 46 
Eggs, 339,966 dozen, at 28 cents. .......... 95, 180. 48 
Milk, 3,767,136 pounds, at 2 cents......... 75, 342. 72 
FRUITS SOLD 
Total number pounds food products..-... 42,449,373 
Grapes, 120,000 pounds, at 244 cents. $3, 000. 00 
Apples, 30,000 bushels, at 90 cents. . 27, 000. 00 
Peaches, 1,000 bushels, at $1.10...... 1, 100, 00 
Total, 44,019,373 pounds. .......-.-- 1, 045, 350. 04 
Value of farm products consumed by 
families living on farms in reservoir .... 226, 100. 00 
Total value of all products sold and 
oe ee ree ae 1, 271, 450. 04 


INFORMATION PERTAINING TO DOUGLAS 


RESERVOIR 
I i ite eieenan 324 
nn ce cee 60, 742 
Total numbenof families living on farms_......... 757 


Total number of people living on farms.......... 





Total number of people employed: 
RL Oto h chibi sk iancdaedwansioonw en 





Part time... 
RT FE ee a 2, 136 
INDUSTRIES AFFECTED 
ential (Q) 
TE ca bd cucBebecctacctapncanansabed (1) 
Be nec intindunnbicpbanwndiadacnn (?) 
Pek ko hs andeckkbebieccuntbous 1) 
Total number of workers employed in plants 
QU cnan chiA esa ec vcctcccccckenede 2, 002 


12 canning plants. 
‘1 canning and food-processing plant. 
‘3 plants. 


COMPARATIVE QUALITY OF LAND-—-3 RESERVOIRS 


Norris Cherokee Douglas 
No. lL land.....- percent... 2 6 26 
NG. V NOG <.ccnau. do.... 22 ll 2 


Class I land is the best agricultural land— produces 
high yields of a wide variety of crops and can be cropped 
almost every year. 

Class V land is adapted only to the production of 
timber. 


Assessed valuation, Jefferson County-...... $7, 450, 929, 23 


Total land tax, Jefferson County-.....-... 159, 032, 99 
Tax on farms in proposed reservoir or 
16.23 percent of total.................... 25, 817. 77 


WHERE DOES DOUGLAS DAM GET NAME? 


How did the proposed T. V. A. dam on the 
French Broad River nead Dandridge get to 
be known as the Douglas Dam? 

President James D. Hoskins, of the Univer- 
sity of Tennessee, who is protesting building 
of the dam—and a native of Jefferson 
County—said he didn’t know the origin. 


Maurice Henle, brass collar of the T. V. A. 
information staff, likewise couldn’t comment 
on the derivation. 

Came James Myers, Knoxville photog- 
rapher and a Jefferson Countian, to the 
rescue: 

“Ho,” said James, “they don’t know? It’s 
because there’s a Douglas settlement there.” 
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Letter From Congressman Hall to Justice 
Deyo 
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LETTER FROM HON. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL, 
OF NEW YORK 





Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing letter: 


HovusE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C. 
Hon. Martin W. Deyo, 
Supreme Court Chambers, 
Binghamton, N. Y. 

My Dear Jupce Dero: You have permitted 
my libel suit against the Binghamton Press 
for injury to my good name and reputation 
to stand. 

As Congressman, I have always welcomed 
legitimate and constructive criticism of my 
every public act from the people of this dis- 
trict. You have drawn the line distinctly 
between fair comment, with which most citi- 
zens scrutinize my record in Congress, and 
the deliberately organized smear campaign 
leveled by certain politicos last February 
against me. You reestablish justice by de- 
fending a duly elected official from blas- 
phemy launched by ruthless political foes, 
whose inability to dictate to me left them 
frustrated to the point of seeking vengeance. 

By your action you approve the right of a 
Representative to carry out his constitutional 
duties such as voting on great issues without 
undue interference from those even in high 
places, who, for their own good, ought to be 
strengthening instead of weakening constitu- 
tional procedure. 

In reaching your conclusion in this whole 
unpleasant occurrence, it is obvious you have 
given heed to a famous passage which reads: 

“He that stealeth my purse stealeth trash, 
but he that stealeth my good name stealeth 
that which enricheth him not at all but 
maketh me poor indeed.” 

Your Congressman, 
EpwIn A. HALL. 





The National Committee for Agriculture— 
Washington Farm Letter 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HAMPTON P. FULMER 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 11, 1941 
LETTER FROM F. L. ROBINSON, CHAIRMAN 


Mr. FULMER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am insert- 
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ing a letter written by the National Com- 
mittee for Agriculture giving a brief 
analysis of the 1941 farm-credit bill, 
H. R. 5336, along with some additional 
information about the operation of the 
wheat program. 

The Agricultura! Committee of the 
House, of which I am chairman, will hold 
hearings on this very important bill dur- 
ing the early part of the fall, at which 
time notice of the actual dates of the 
hearings will be given to the press. 

The letter follows: 


THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE 
FoR AGRICULTURE, 
WASHINGTON FarM LETTER. 
Washington, D. C., August 25, 1941. 

Dear Frienp: Intrcduced in Congress is a 
bill for the reorganization of the farm-credit 
system—H. R. 5336, by Futmer, of the House. 
Write your Congressman if you want a copy 
of this important bill, which probably will 
come up for consideration this session 

Announced basic objectives of the bill are: 
(1) Obtain for farmers the lowest interest 
rates possible “consistent with sound financ- 
ing and operating practices”; (2) permit land 
banks and farm-mortgage corporation to ad- 
just certain of their loans to the true ability 
of the borrower to pay; and (3) to provide a 
method for farmers to repurchase farms at 
their real value, which they are now unable to 
repurchase for want of adequate credit 
facilities. 

Federal land-bank system would be re- 
organized on a membership and patronage 
basis instead of present stock basis  Bor- 
rowers would become members of national 
farm-loan associations; farm-loan associations 
would become members of Federal land banks. 
All outstanding stock of banks and associa- 
tions would be retired at par. New member- 
ships would be acquired by payment of a fee 
equal to 2 percent of the unmatured prin- 
cipal of their obligations held by the bank. 

Bill would not become effective until at 
least 75 percent of borrowers had paid or 
agreed to pay the fee. Then land bank and 
loan associations would operate as a cooper- 
ative system of membership corporations. 
Stock now held by land banks, plus amount 
contributed by the Government as paid-in 
surplus of the banks, would be converted 
into a single, flexible, revolving fund of Gov- 
ernment capital available for allocation 
within the system at those points most 
needed. 

Former borrowers who have not received 
par value for their stock in the past would be 
paid the difference between what they re- 
ceived and par value. 

Loan associations would have three major 
sources of income: (1) Preference distribu- 
tions up to one-eighth of 1 percent of the 
unmatured principal of the obligations of 
their members to the bank (associations 
would also have authority to issue additional 
preferential distributions out of net earn- 
ings with approval of F. C. A.); (2) patron- 
age dividends from net earnings of the sys- 
tem; (3) compensations for services to land 
banks and mortgage corporations. 

Losses previously falling upon local asso- 
ciations would be limited in future to 50 
percent of the losses incurred. 

Idea is to spread costs and losses on a 
broader cooperative membership basis. 
F. C. A. analysis of bill claims new plan 
would eliminate the concentration of losses, 
which in the past has wrecked more than 60 
percent of associations. Hope ts “to provide 
reasonable assurance that locai ldsses result- 
ing from uncontrollable local causes cannot 
wreck the local units as they have in ths 
past, and to permit the system’s profits to 
be shared more evenly among its members.” 
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New bill provides loan rate of 3% percent 
up to July 1, 1946. After that loan rate 
would be computed on average cost of funds, 
banks and corporations get through sale of 
bonds to finance loans plus 1% percent 
charge to cover operating costs and losses. 
Farm Mortgage Corporation would charge an 
additional rate sufficient to maintain the rate 
on land-bank Commissioner loans one-half 
of 1 percent above rate on land-bank loans. 

Loans made between time act goes into 
effect and July 1, 1946, would be computed 
on similar basis after 1946, but would be 
subject to a top limit of 4 percent. 

Important provision of bill is ome on re- 
financing excessive indebtedness. Bill] limits 
this authority to cases in which land bauk or 
mortgage corporation is a creditor. However, 
authority is granted in such cases to refinance 
a@ borrower’s whole indebtedness up to, but 
not beyond, the appraised value of the land. 

Bill also provides that committees selected 
by the local national farm-loan associations 
have responsibility of reviewing applications 
for refinancing. “They are to determine and 
to certify to the bank or the corporation,” 
says F. C. A. analysis, “whether the farmer 
has any reasonable expectation of being re- 
habilitated through adjustment of the terms 
of payment of the amount he owes, and 
whether he would be able to carry out the 
Obligations required of him if he should be 
refinanced on the basis of his application. 

“If the application is granted, the farmer 
would be required to transfer title to his 
property to the bank or to the corporation 
and operate it under a lease for a period of 
5 years, at the end of which, if he has carried 
out the requirements of the lease and demon- 
strated his ability to carry on with the obli- 
gation, the property would be retransferred to 
him subject to a mortgage for the balance 
remaining after crediting an appropriate part 
of the amount he has paid as rent during 
the lease period.” 

Similar refinancing method would be fol- 
lowed with persons whose debts have been 
scaled down by the courts under Bankruptcy 
Act, and who had established the right to 
refinance or repurchase their farms. 

National Committee for Agriculture spon- 
sored good-will tour of 450 western wheat 
farmers riding on two special trains into east- 
ern Ohio and western Indiana early this 
month. Object was to get low-down on east- 
ern protests to wheat marketing quotas, to 
give easterners views of western growers who 
depend almost entirely on wheat for liveli- 
hood. 

First stop was at Dayton, Ohio, where more 
than 400 Buckeye farmers met special trains, 
toured them through Army Air Corps’ Wright 
Field, then drove them in individual cars into 
some 15 surrounding counties to talk with 
farmers. Next stop was at Anderson, Ind., 
where Hoosier farmers were hosts in similar 
manner. 

Westerners found opposition to quotas dy- 
ing out; volume of opposition much smaller 
than indicated by press reports of quota pro- 
test meetings; heard numerous comments of 
quota flames being fanned by disgruntled 
politicians wanting opportunity to regain 
spotlight by discrediting farm program. 

Touring farmers found Hoosiers and Buck- 
eyes excellent hosts; crashed front pages with 
news and pictures all along the route. Both 
eastern and western farmers felt tour con- 
tributed much to greater understanding of 
wheat problem and need for maintaining 
quotas 

Sincerely, 
NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR AGRICULTURE, 
F. L. Ropinson, Chairman. 


Generoso Pope Turns Against Mussolini 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL DICKSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 11, 1941 


ARTICLE FROM THE NEW YORK POST 


Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
asked unanimous consent to extend my 
remark in the CONGRESSIONAL REcOoRD by 
publishing an article contained in the 
issue of the New York Post on Monday, 
September 8, 1941, concerning Generoso 
Pope. 

I am making this request particularly 
because so much controveisy has been 
stirred up by my previous remarks con- 
cerning the patriotism and the public 
services of Mr. Pope, that it gives me 
great pleasure to see a newspaper making 
a round-about-face and acknowledge 
in no uncertain terms that Mr. Pope is 
no Fascist but, on the contrary, a true, 
loyal, and distinguished American. 

The article follows: 


[From the New York Post] 
Greneroso Pore TurNs AGAINST MUSSOLINI 


Generoso Pope, publisher of Il Progresso 
and in past years generally regarded as a 
stanch supporter of the Mussolini govern- 
ment, said today that “my attitude has 
changed.” 

“The quicker Hitler and the Axis Powers 
are destroyed the better off the world will 
be,” he told a New York Post reporter. “And 
when I say Axis Powers that includes Musso- 
lini.” 

Pope’s statement followed the publication 
yesterday in Il Progresso of an interview 
with Laird Archer, foreign director of the 
Near East Foundation, in which Archer said 
that Italian forces occupying Greece share 
the Greeks’ hatred of the Nazis. In forward- 
ing copies of the interview to other New 
York newspapers, Pope commented that 
“Italy is today as much a victim of the Axis 
as a member of it.” 


NOTHING IN COMMON 


Asked today if this indicated a change in 
his viewpoint, Pope said in his Offices, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza: 

“The Italian people have nothing in com- 
mon with the Germans. My attitude toward 
the Italian people has not changed. My 
attitude toward the Government has 
changed.” 

Il Progresso’s interview with Archer, who 
was in Greece during the invasion and after- 
ward, quoted him as picturing a “total job 
of destruction” by the Nazis both in Greece 
and Crete. 


FAUCETS TAKEN AWAY 


“When the [Italian authorities started to 
take over the duties of patrolling the occu- 
pied areas in Greece after the Nazi blitzkrieg 
they found conditions deplorable,” he said. 
“Furniture, food, war material, industrial 
equipment, and even faucets from public 
and private places were taken away by the 
departing Nazis. 
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“Women and children were underfed. The 
monetary situation favored the Nazi soldiers 
in the ratio of abcut three to one as com- 
pared to the Italian soldiers. Germans 
bought up everything at bargain rates in re- 
lation to the value of Greek money. They 
stripped the country bare. 

“The Italians, appalled, voluntarily helped 
the Greek people ‘n tkeir recovery efforts.” 

THE BARBARIANS 


“They shipped 48,000 tins of milk to feed 
the women and children. The Italian ship 
left Brindisi with this supply, but the Ger- 
mans had got news oi the arrangements. 
The Nazis were bitter against the Greek peo- 
ple because the latter referred to them as 
barbarians. They thought that if the milk 
supply reached the Grecks the Italians would 
be looked upon as great humanitarians and 
the Nazis as beasts. So, when the ship 
reached the Greek port, the Nazis im- 
mediately confiscated the supply for them- 
selves.” 

The Greeks, he said, learned about this, and 
appreciate the fact that the Italians are try- 
ing to help them 

“VICTIMS OF CIRCUMSTANCES” 


“The Greeks consider the Italians to be 
victims of circumstances.” Archer said. “One 
gets the impression that both the Italians and 
the Greeks mistrust all German moves.” 

He said he had been informed that the 
Italian soldiers when they invaded Greece 
had been told that the Greek authorities 
would submit to occupation. 

“There does not seem to be any doubt that 
the Italian soldiers were deceived,” he said. 
“All the talk that has been going on about 
the lack of bravery of the Italian soldiers is 
not true. They lacked the proper equipment 
and the proper organization for a war against 
Greece. They were ready only for a military 
parade.” 


Transcontinental or Super Highways 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. J. BUELL SNYDER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 11, 1941 


Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
oRD, I am once again calling attention to 
the necessity of transcontinental or 
super highways. Public sentiment has 
reached a place now where the vast ma- 
jority of our people, regardless of where 
they live or what they do, are in favor of 
such highways. The super highway in 
Pennsylvania, running from Pittsburgh 
to Harrisburg, has demonstrated to all 
that a highway system, such as my bill 
H. R. 3461 calls for, is not only advisable, 
but would be an economic procedure, as 
well as a big factor, in national defense. 

Mr. Speaker, if we go down to the rail- 
road station and hook a well-steamed 
engine to a thousand cars, we find it takes 
Only a few seconds to get up speed and 
be off toward Baltimore at a rapid rate. 
But if we hook the same engine to a 
hundred well-filled and weighted-down 








cars, we find it takes a lot of puffing— 
taking up the slack—and it takes many 
minutes before we get up full cruising 


We find the same thing true in Con- 
gress. If we introduce a worth-while 
measure of magnitude, it takes time to 
get momentum to carry on. 

I introduced in 1936 a bill calling for 
super highways across the Nation. My 
bill called for 3 highways running east 
and west and 6 running north and 
south—each about 8 lanes wide. It 
called for these highways to bypass all 
cities, to be as straight as possible, to be 
cut down at either side level with the 
surface of the highway a distance of 250 
feet. It is estimated that the roads in 
my bill would make a total mileage of 
16,000 miles, and the average cost would 
be $500,000 a mile. 

Mr. Speaker, you will recall that I ad- 
vocated that we start building such roads 
in 1936, and I again advocated it in 1937, 
and again in 1938, and each year since. 
I said that it would put a million men 
to work each year, and that if and when 
an emergency would come, these roads 
would add 25 percent to our national- 
defense efficiency and economy, and at 
all times would benefit the Nation’s pro- 
ducers and consumers in a like manner. 

The measure was not adopted, but I 
am happy‘to say that more than half 
the Members of this House, believe in 
a system of highways, such as my bill 
calls for. They believe, with me, that it 
should have been done before this time. 
But now is not the time to start building 
these roads. The time to start to build 
them will be immediately after the mills 
and factories that are now turning out 
national-defense equipment will be shut 
down, after this emergency. We must 
expect that at least four or five million 
men will be out of work when national- 
defense emergency equipment is no 
longer needed. That will be the time 
that we should have this engineering and 
surveying work completed, so that we can 
turn these men right over to building 
these roads. 

Mr. Speaker, I am revising my bill so 
that it will incorporate the necessary 
language that will enable the survey to 
be made, the engineering work done, and 
the blue prints ready to start work on 
such highways when Hitler says “nuff.” 





Mill-Town Miracle 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOSEPH R. BRYSON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 11, 1941 
ARTICLE FROM THE READER’S DIGEST 


Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, I am 
proud of the district Ihave the privilege 
to represent in the Congress. I am proud 
of the men and women I have the priv- 
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ilege to serve in this greatest legislative 
body in the world. The men and women 
of my congressional district, true to the 
traditions of the South, are a great and 
hospitable people. 

Many of you have already read the 
September issue of the Reader’s Digest, 
but this morning I rise to invite the at- 
tention of all to the article entitled 
“Mill-'Town Miracle,”’ which concerns the 
work and achievements of a distinguished 
educator of my own home town. I want 
every Member of Congress to read about 
L. P. “Pete” Hollis. of Greenville, S. C., 
because he is one of those leaders with 
vision and capacity who has helped the 
South march to new milestones of prog- 
ress in education and social welfare. In 
Greenville we are all proud of “Pete” 
Hollis and I am sure you will understand 
why after you have read the article which 
I ask be printed in the permanent Recorp 
of Congress. 

The article follows: 

[From the Reader’s Digest of September 1941] 
MILL-TOWN MIRACLE 
(Condensed from School and Society) 
(By George Kent) 


Not many years ago the 14 mili towns 
around Greenville, S. C., were as dismal as 
their names, such names as Union Bleachery 
or American Spinning. The houses were 
clapboard boxes standing bleakly at attention 
within earshot of the factory whistle. Com- 
pany police kept order; company schools pur- 
veyed perfunctory education which ended 
abruptly in the fifth grade. 

Then a man named L. P. Hollis was ap- 
pointed district school superintendent and 
things began to brighten up. Hollis, called 
Pete by everybody, set out to educate each 
one of the 25,000 inhabitants. “It is not 
enough to teach children,” he said. “You 
must also teach the parents.” To do this he 
created a school system which is the center 
of all community life and has made the dreary 
towns attractive and happy places to live in, 
changed a listless people into self-respecting, 
purposeful citizens. The schools now are 
wholly independent of the mills. 

Hollis’ community education may be seen 
at work any day in the 14 towns. It may be 
the iibrary on wheels, which rolls from door 
to door. It may be a schoolmobile with a 
woman inside baking biscuits to show women 
the value of electrical appliances. A full- 
time psychiatrist goes through the district 
giving parents expert advice on the manage- 
ment of their children. A few years ago 
illiteracy was a problem: Hollis sent 9 
teachers to hold classes in homes, schools, 
and factories. At the end of that year 435 
adults had learned to read and write. 

Broken bottles and tin cans once disfigured 
the front yards of the towns. Pigpens added 
reek and ugliness. Today, although family 
incomes average less than $1,000 a year, you 
see pleasant lawns, gay and individual with 
shrubbery, lily pools, and home-made garden 
furniture. Of their own accord the mill- 
workers laid sidewalks, created public rose 
parks. The cost of these improvements came 
out of their pockets voluntarily. 

Pete Hollis, who started all this, had never 
taught school a day in his life. He is a 
tall 200-pounder now in his middle fifties, the 
son of a cotton farmer. He came to the 
neighborhood as a welfare worker. It was 
not long after his arrival that everybody re- 
alized he was the man to go to in time of 
trouble. If a house burned down, Hollis 
pledged his personal credit for new furniture 
and clothing. If expensive sickness came, he 
helped out. His secretary complains, “He 
never has a dime, because he is always lend- 
ing money.” But in all that concerns the 
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schools and the community he is a careful, 
farsighted planner. 

Hollis’ appointment as head of the school 
system was virtually forced on him. When 
the schools of the 14 towns consolidated as 
the Parker School District in 1923 no educator 
could be found to take the job of superin- 
tendent. The buildings were run down, the 
budget meager. In desperation the job was 
given to Hollis, the community wheel horse. 

The new superintendent first set about to 
clean the old buildings within an inch of 
their creaky lives. He ripped out the seats. 
In the carpenter shop the boys knocked to- 
gether a lot of plain tables and chairs. These 
were easily moved, could be stacked in a 
corner, or arranged in a circle informally 
about the teacher. On these cheap tables no 
child was afraid to spill paint or smear clay. 
Small, low-cost improvements, they made a 
big difference in the attitude of the children. 

Before Hollis took charge the youngsters 
threw stones at the schoolhouse windows. 
Today they linger long after dismissal, re- 
luctant to leave their reading, hammering, 
and research work. Scores arrive in the 
morning before their teachers to get in a 
lick on some treasured project. 

In much the same spirit Hollis overhauled 
the teaching system. He begged the use of 
a@ vacant summer camp and invited his en- 
tire staff to spend 6 weeks there working 
out plans for improvement. The cost was so 
low and the possibilities for fun so enticing 
that 160 teachers came. Mornings were given 
to study; afternoons and evenings to sport. 
In this atmosphere most of the 160 became 
fired with Hollis’ enthusiasm for community 
education. 

Hollis pays salaries above the State aver- 
age, lends teachers money when they are 
broke, organizes picnics when they go stale. 
On these occasions Hollis is chef, boyishly 
proud of his skill with a steak and an open 
fire. A few years ago he took 26 teachers to 
New York for the summer session at Teachers 
College. They all lived at one apartment 
house, meeting over home-cooked meals to 
discuss their discoveries. The school paid 
half the expense and was amply repaid by the 
ideas that emerged. 

One afternoon Hollis was stopped on & 
Greenville street by a wealthy merchant. 
“Pete,” said the man, “what would you do 
with $1,000?” Hollis mentally checked down 
his list of necessities and remembered the 
babies born on kitchen tables, the large num- 
ber of mother and infant deaths due to ig- 
norance and poverty, and replied, “I would do 
something for women who were going to 
have babies.” 

The merchant wrote out a check for $1,000; 
this enabled Hollis to take over a 5-room frame 
, dwelling, put in beds, engage nurses and 
start in a small way the now famous mater- 
nity shelter. Later, funds from the Duke 
Foundation and the American Woman’s Hos- 
pital enabled him to expand its facilities. 

In 10 years some 2,400 babies have been de- 
livered in this school hospital. Foundlings 
and ailing infants born elsewhere have been 
taken care of, and several thousand women 
have come to its clinics for prenatal attention 
and birth-control advice. 

Senior high-school girls go to the shelter 
each morning to bathe babies, make up for- 
mulas and help mothers. If their parents 
consent, the girls may watch a delivery. They 
study nutrition and physiology. In this at- 
mosphere facts of sex and reproduction are 
learned naturally and wholesomely. After 20 
hours at the shelter the girls earn coif and 
apron, become health couriers. Armed with 
mask and thermometer they go from house 
to house preaching the importance of proper 
screening and eating, reporting any illness 
that needs attention. 

Second only to the shelter in interest is the 
People’s College, whose slogan is “All sorts of 
classes for all sorts of people.” Some 3,200 
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men and women attended last year, learning 
everything from how to sing in a choir to the 
art of setting a table. One class arrived to 
find quarters of beef ha from the ceil- 
ing and a local meat cutter ready to lecture— 
as he cut and sawed—on what to look for 
in a butcher shop. The school lights blaze 
until past midnight. There is a complete tex- 
tile plant and machine shop to which mill 
hands come after work to learn skills that 
will mean advancement. 

In the schools the Hollis system is to sup- 
ply materials, opportunity, and incentive. 
The rest is up to the boys and girls. Science 
study begins with some personal interest— 
an enthusiasm for airplanes or a desire to 
repair the family electric iron. Whatever it 
is, it becomes the student’s private door 
opening into the vast world of science. Three 
boys bought a model T Ford for a dollar, 
brought it to the schoolyard, dismantled it, 
carried the parts one by one to their third- 
floor shop. There it was reassembled with 
the aid of blueprints and a visit to an as- 
sembly plant. Then the car was again taken 
apart, again reassembled in the yard, and 
driven off. 

Some years ago a group of boys, after vis- 
iting the children’s museum at Washington, 
N. C., proposed to build a museum of their 
own. It was to be a log-cabin museum; a 
campaign to sell logs at a dollar each was 
successful, the museum was built and, in 
the course of time, filled with treasures that 
only curious, ferreting youngsters can find. 

One feature of the Parker School District is 
the year-end science fair. Everything is 
there from windmills which actually pump 
water to tomatoes grown in chemical solu- 
tion. At the last fair, visitors were wel- 
comed by a 24-foot-long electric sign, stu- 
dent-built, which spelled out “Parker” in let- 
ters 4 feet high. 

When older students quit school, Hollis 
gets them half-time jobs in the careers they 
wish to pursue. The rest of the day they 
spend studying subjects tied in with their 
main interest. At present, there are 16 
classes meeting in the factories, under work- 
ing foremen with a gift for teaching. Hol- 
lis’ young people wait on you in department 
stores and beauty parlors. They straighten 
your fenders, print your visiting cards, work 
in offices. 

The whole program of community edu- 
cation in the Parker district is carried out 
through funds raised by local taxation sup- 
plemented by some State support. And Hol- 
lis spends each year only $54.05 per pupil, 
whereas education throughout South Caro- 
lina costs $67.21 per pupil. 

Here is education without frills at low cost, 
producing fine citizens and restoring family 
life. The Hollis achievement can be dupli- 
cated in any community. All that is needed 
is a shoestring for capital and a belief in the 
willingness of men and women to help them- 
selves. 


Six Years of the National Labor Relations 
Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ELBERT D. THOMAS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, September 11, 1941 


ARTICLE BY H. A. MILLIS 


Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have inserted 


in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
written by Dr. H. A. Millis, Chairman of 
the Nationa] Labor Relations Board, en- 
titled “Six Years of the National Labor 
Relations Act,” published in the August 
number of the Labor Information Bulle- 
tin, 

There heing no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


{Prom Labor Information Bulletin of 
August 1941] 
Six YEARS OF THE NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS 
Act 


(By H. A. Millis, Chairman, National Labor 
Relations Board) 

The beginning of the year 1941 marked 
two significant changes in the activities of 
the National Labor Relations Board. The 
number of new cases coming to the Board, 
which had been declining during 1940, began 
to increase abruptly. Second, the hitherto 
normal predominance of cases containing 
charges of unfair labor practices by em- 
ployers was shifted to a predominance of 
petitions for employee elections. More than 
anything else, the reversal of two such im- 
portant trends in the activities of the Board 
signifies the value and accomplishments of 
the National Labor Relations Act in the field 
of labor relations. 

In the nearly 6 years of the existence of 
the N. L. R. B. there were only two periods 
in which the Board received more than 1,000 
new cases a month. The first time this 
occurred was in May 1937, immediately after 
the act had been upheld by the Supreme 
Court. The second period began 4 years 
later, in May of this year, when 1,075 new 
charges and petitions were filed with the 
Board. 

It will be remembered that in 1937 com- 
plaints against antiunion activities were up- 
permost in the minds of American workers. 
Two-thirds of the issues presented to the 
Board in May of that year concerned unfair 
labor practices. In May of this year, how- 
ever, the workers filed more election peti- 
tions than they did charges and were appar- 
ently principally concerned with the prob- 
lem of establishing majority claims for rep- 
resentation at the bargaining table with their 
employers. 

What causes underlie this shift? The 
answer lies in the growth of collective bar- 
gaining as an accepted and living practice in 
industrial relations. Unfair labor practices 
are not a part of collective bargaining. On 
the contrary, they impede and retard the 
normal processes of collective bargaining. 
Worker elections, on the other hand, are an 
integral part and a necessary first step in 
collective bargaining. The rapid displace- 
ment of unfair labor practice cases by peti- 
tions for elections thus reflects a fundamental 
change toward sound labor relations during 
the course of the past 4 years. . All the other 
operations of the National Labor Relations 
Act seem to butiress that conclusion. 

The act has emerged from its testing period 
as a seasoned instrument. The Board’s in- 
terpretations of the act have been largely 
clarified by the courts. Employers now 
know their responsibilities under the law, 
and workers can define the scope and limits 
of protection which the act affords them. 
More and more employers have therefore 
come to accept the act, not only as a matter 
of compliance with law but in the affirmative 
belief that collective bargaining alone can 
maintain fair and stable relations between 
American workmen and management. 

CLARIFICATION BY COURTS 

The National Labor Relations Act has 
probably undergone more legal interprete- 
tion during the 4 years since it was declared 
valid than any other national law during 
the same period of time. The Supreme Court 
has passed on 34 of its cases and the circuit 
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The field is too vast for extended treatment 

. A few examples will illustrate the new 

code of labor relations, including the rights 

and duties imposed by the act and enforced 
by the courts. 

Workers now know through court rulings 
that they lose the protection of the act if 
they seize their employer’s plant or if they 
deliberately attack fellow workers during a 
strike. On the other hand, they also know 
that picketing and a minor brawl on the 
picket line need not of themselves deprive 
them of their rights. Workers likewise know 
that they may claim reinstatement if union 
activity was the cause for their discharge, 
but that discharge for ordinary breach of 
plant discipline lies within the rights of their 
employers and will not be handled by the 
Board. 

Unfair practices: Employers for their part 
are informed by court precedent that con- 
nivance with some of their workers to enter 
into illegal employment contracts will not be 
permitted. Employers are now aware that 
the words of the act saying that the employer 
may not “interfere with, restrain, or coerce 
employees” mean concretely that he must not 
hire labor spies, must not close down his 
plant as a means of discouraging workers’ 
organizations, show favoritism toward one of 
several competing labor organizations, hastily 
grant concessions to forestall organization, 
give direct financial support to an employee 
organization, or refuse to hire a worker for 
the sole reason that he is on a blacklist. 

These and many other unfair labor prac- 
tices found by the Board and approved by 
the courts fall under the general category 
of “interference” and are subjected to testi- 
mony, rebuttal, and cross-examination in 
open hearing. Six years ago many employers 
opposed the act on the ground that its defi- 
nition of unfair labor practices were too gen- 
eral. Today the precedents are specific, and 
no employer need unwittingly break the law. 

The provisions in the act which makes it 
unfair for an employer to refuse to bargain 
collectively with the representative of the 
majority of his employees was at first thought 
by many to be too vague for legal definition. 
The courts, however, have had no difficulty 
in setting up guideposts, for ascertaining 
whether or not an employer is attempting 
to negotiate in good faith. A point-blank 
refusal to bargain, conscious procrastina- 
tion, reluctance in offering counter proposals, 
and a refusal to sign a written contract when 
its terms are mutually acceptable—these 
have all been found to be in violation of the 
collective-bargaining clause. The act, how- 
ever, has no concern with the terms of an 
agreement, and an employer who bargains in 
good faith is not compelled to accept or reject 
particular demands made on him. 

While stress is laid on the employer's duty 
to bargain collectively, it must not be for- 
gotten that the individual worker must pur- 
sue a long and regularized course of action 
before he may enjoy the benefits of collective 
bargaining. Under the National Labor Re- 
lations Act the worker must find enough of 
his fellow workers to make a majority in his 
bargaining unit; he must abstain from illegal 
conduct in obtaining recognition of that ma- 
jority; his representatives must offer their 
terms and weigh counter proposals offered 
by the employer. The Labor Board has ruled 
on these situations, and the courts have in- 
terpreted and applied these rulings in suffi- 
cient detail to make their meaning clear to 
all parties. 

Compliance: While the constitutionality of 
the National Labor Relations Act remained in 











doubt during the first 2 years, employers as a 
rule refused to comply with decisions of the 
Board. After the law was upheld by the 
Supreme Court in the spring of 1937, com- 
pliance became a necessity in cases where 
Board rulings were upheld by the courts. 
bs number of consent decrees whereby the 
loyer agreed to have a Board ruling en- 
ak te in a circuit court of appeals without 
contesting it before the Court has also greatly 
increased. 
During the fiscai year ending June 30, 1937 
(the end of the fiscal year in which the act 
was upheld), there were 17 court decisions 
and 8 consent decrees. During 1938 there 
were 27 court decisions and 11 consent de- 
crees, showing that compliance was still 
grudging and had to be enforced by litigation. 
A year later there were 45 court decisions 
but the number of consent decrees had risen 
to 147. During the fiscal year ending June 
1940, there were 69 court decisions and 173 
consent decrees, and preliminary figures for 
the fiscal year of 1941 show a continuance 
of the trend which has made the entry of 
Board orders by consent numerically of far 
more importance than cases enforced by court 
decisions. 

It should also be noted that many of the 
unfair labor practice decisions of the past 
2 years cover events which actually occurred 
in 1937 and 1938 and have required that long 
to proceed through the regular channeis of 
hearings, decisions, and litigation. The rela- 
tive decrease in the numbers of unfair labor 
practice cases coming to the Board, and the 
increasing willingness of employers to end 
cases by consent decrees, combine to form 
the conclusion that the Board may hope to 
expend less and less effort on enforcing the 
unfair labor practice provisions of the act 
and more time in conducting employee elec- 
tions. 

Unfair labor practice cases which run the 
whole course of formal procedure amount to 
only 16 percent of all Board cases. Any anai- 
ysis of the services rerdered to labor and to 
employers by the N. L. R. B. must therefore 
place major emphasis on the compliance with 
the act obtained by the Board through infor- 
mal negotiation. About 40 percent of all the 
28,000 cases the Board has closed during 5 
years represent issues either dismissed by 
the Board or withdrawn by originators of the 
case. Another 50 percent has been settled in 
the field informally and with the agreement 
of all parties concerned. 

The enforcement of the unfair labor prac- 
tice provisions of the act, whether through 
court decisions or informal discussion under 
the supervision of a Board field representa- 
tive, represents the negative side of the 
Board’s work. It is a clearing away of Ob- 
structions which hinder both parties of the 
industrial relationship from getting together, 
Those obstructions removed, workers are 
free if they wish to express their choice for 
bargaining representatives through the 
secret ballot. 


EMPLOYEE ELECTIONS 


Defense production has vastly increased 
the use of the Board’s election machinery. 
Even though employers and unions are 
showing an increasing disposition to ar- 
range elections by consent, the number of 
the representation cases which have gone 
to formal hearing has doubled during the 
past year. This makes for industrial peace, 
not cnly because it offers the ballot box as 
a substitute for an otherwise contentious dis- 
pute, but also because it advances the col- 
lective bargaining procedure that much fur- 
ther on its way to establish sound and peace- 
ful relations between iabor and management. 

The essence of a successful solution of a 
representation dispute is speed. When the 
consent of all parties can be obtained, the 
Board is able on the average to conduct an 
election 3 weeks after the petition is filed. 
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To speed proceedings where consent cannot 
be obtained, the Board announced last March 
that it would give priority to cases involving 
defense industries. Among the cases so ad- 
vanced were, for instance, those of the Ford 
Motor Co. and the Bethlehem Steel Corpo- 
ration. 

The Ford case is a foremost example of the 
beneficial results which follow the free choice 
of representatives in a secret election. On 
May 21, 1941, Board agents conducted elec- 
tions at the River Rouge end Lincoln plants 
of the Ford Co. in which a total of 77,000 
valid votes were cast. Ai that time there 
were 9 outstanding cases of unfair labor 
practices pending against the company. In 
2 of these the Board’s ruling had been up- 
held by the courts, the other 7 being in vari- 
ous stages of hearing and litigation. Less 
than a month later the Ford Motor Co. signed 
a contract with the United Automobile Work- 
ers of America, which was chosen by an 
overwhelming vote to represent the workers. 
At the same time all 9 cases against the 
company were written off the books upon 
terms acceptable to the Board, the company, 
and the automobile workers’ union. 

The Bethlehem Steel Corporation had 
agreed, as one of the terms of a strike settle- 
ment covering its Lackawanna plant, that it 
would cooperate in the holding of a Board 
election. That, likewise, resulted in a com- 
pany agreement with the union chosen by the 
majority, and within a few weeks elections 
were held at six more Bethlehem plants upon 
mutual consent. 


WRITTEN AGREEMENTS 


In enacting the National Labor RelatiOns 
Act in 1985 the Congress of the United States 
expressed the expectation that the act would 
result in mutual benefits to employers, work- 
ers, and the general public. The expected 
benefits were stability of plant operation, em- 
ployment terms reached by negotiation and 
established for a definite period ahead, and 
Open channels for the adjustment of griev- 
ances without fear of retaliation. All these 
are now generally included in most written 
collective agreements. It is not the worker 
alone who benefits through submission of all 
shop problems to a signed document. Em- 
ployers with long experience under contracts 
rarely desire to return to the uncertainties 
of a shop kept in a state of worker restlessness 
because of the absence of a written document 
embodying the pledge of mutual responsi- 
bility. 

The written contract has the virtue of in- 
cluding within itself the cure of many prob- 
lems which otherwise might have to find 
their solution on the picket line. There is a 
growing disposition to write into them a 
mutual understanding that there shall be 
neither strikes nor lock-outs during the life 
of the contract and that all disputed points 
shall be settled by peaceful means, with vol- 
untary arbitration when a settlement can be 
reached in no other way. Contracts often 
provide for continuous dealing between 
worker and employer representatives. Wage 
scales, seniority regulations, vacations, and 
other contentious matters are put down in 
black and white. The flexibility of written 
contracts to meet new conditions is shown by 
the fact that many now contain provisions 
for reemployment and seniority in case a 
worker is called to military service. 

While the National Labor Relations Act 
does not specifically mention the written con- 
tract, its statement of findings and policy 
cites the public necessity to achieve “the 
stabilization of competitive wage rates and 
working conditions.” The Supreme Court 
has interpreted the act to mean that the 
terms of any labor contract, provided it is 
mutually agreeable to the employer and to 
the union, should be reduced to writing and 
signed by both parties. 
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Mr. MARTIN J. KENNEDY. Mr. 
Speaker, I believe the statements con- 
tained in the editorials which appeared in 
the well-known Catholic periodical Amer- 
ica, entitled “Protected Camp Immoral- 
ity” are of sufficient importance to war- 
rant the attention and active interest of 
the membership of the Senate and the 
House. 

The conditions existing in our Army 
camps as revealed in this article come to 
me as a great shock as it must to the en- 
tire membership of this House. It is our 
plain duty to demand that the military 
authorities take prompt action to end this 
vicious practice which tends to destroy 
the morals of our young men. 

The editorial follows: 


[From America of August 2, 1941] 
PROTECTED CAMP IMMORALITY 


When a million young men are gathered 
from all parts of the country and put in 
military camps, social problems of the most 
difficult nature at once arise. The average 
man at home has his job, his hobbies, and 
his recreations. He is a clerk, student, a 
beginner at a trade, a businessman. His 
hobby may be music or stamp collecting or 
work as an amateur carpenter. For recre- 
ation he occasionally visits a moving-picture 
theater, attends a dance now and then, and 
sits in at a baseball game as often as he can 
find the time. 

All these activities are forcibly set aside 
by the necessary discipline of a camp. The 
soldier lives with companions whom he has 
not chosen and is taken up with occupa- 
tions which, at best, he may barely tolerate. 
The old self-chosen life has ended, and he 
finds himself in a life of which 12 months 
ago he never dreamed. Obviously, the situa- 
tion demands an adjustment which in some 
cases will be reached only with considerable 
difficulty. 

No doubt the military authorities are even 
more keenly aware of these difficulties than 
any civilian can be. They know that men are 
not a herd of brutes who can be trained, at 
least in some fashion, by a show of force. 
Their problem here is to ease the young 
recruits into their new life, with only the 
degree of compulsion which military experi- 
ence has shown to be useful. A new recruit 
is not exactly paralleled by a new boy at a 
preparatory school, but the conditions of the 
two have much in common. 

One approach to a solution of this difficult 
problem is through a program which provides 
the recruits with facilities for athletic games 
and with such amusements as moving pic- 
tures and dances. To many of the newly 
fledged soldiers these devices are very helpful. 


‘Occasionally the men are granted leave to 


amuse themselves outside the military camps, 
and the authorities try to keep the immediate 
neighborhood free from resorts which fur- 
nish opportunities for the intemperate use 
of alcohol and especially for sexual irregu- 
larities. In taking this desirable precaution, 
the authorities do not profess to act as cen- 
sors of moral conduct. Their sole purpose is 
to keep disease out of the Army. 
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With that purpose we do not quarrel, for 
it undoubtedly prevents much disorder. 
What we do protest, however, and vigorously, 
is the apparent belief of the authorities that 
to prevent disease they are at liberty to use 
means and methods which are themselves 
immoral, and which, at least in some cases, 
even suggest that immoral practices may be 
indulged in provided that precautions against 
disease are taken. 

It is decidedly shocking to know that, 
under Army regulations, quartermasters are 
required to have on hand at all times a stock 
of mechanical devices which are supposed to 
protect the user against disease arising from 
sexual promiscuity. The new recruit is 
warned against immoral courses, not only by 
the chaplains but also by the Army regula- 
tions. Should he contract a disease in con- 
sequence of violation of these regulations, he 
is subject to severe punishment. What is 
banned by the regulations is not, then, im- 
morality but the disease which frequently 
follows it. In this respect the recruit may 
lead as immoral a life as he can manage, in 
view of the restrictions upon his liberty, but 
if, with the aid of devices furnished him by 
the Army, he escapes disease, he incurs no 
censure. 

How many parents know of this practice? 
With sorrow and fear they watched their sons 
march away, but they were willing to give 
them to protect and defend their country. 
What do they think of the protection given 
their sons by the Army? 

The arguments urged for this vile practice 
are not new. They were urged 24 years ago, 
when the armies were recruited for the first 
World War. They shocked the Christian con- 
science then, and they shock the Christian 
conscience today. 

But it is a worthless shock unless it stimu- 
lates us to action. We suggest, therefore, 
that you write your protest at once to your 
Senators and to the Congressman from your 
district. Let him know that you approve the 
action of the military authorities in putting 
all evil resorts out of bounds for soldiers, but 
that you object vigorously to the practice of 
furnishing these young men with devices 
which may lessen their fear of sexual im- 
morality by protecting them against disease 
Congress can change the regulation which re- 
quires the quartermasters to purchase these 
devices, and Congress must change it. 


Should there be any doubt in the minds 
of anybody as to the bad effect this policy 
of our military authorities may have on 
the morals of our young men, I suggest 
the reading of our article entitled “Morals 
Versus Health of the Men in the Camps,” 
by Rev. Paul L. Blakely, S. J:: 


[From America of August 9, 1941] 


MORALS VERSUS, HEALTH OF THE MEN IN THE 
CAMPS 


(By Paul L. Blakely, S. J.) 


In an editorial published last week under 
the heading “Protected Camp Immorality,” 
this Review directed attention to an Army 
practice which is causing much uneasiness 
to thousands of American fathers and moth- 
ers. The editorial was written under a grave 
sense of duty. No decent man cares to men- 
tion this immoral Army practice, still less to 
discuss it. But in this case silence is not a 
virtue but vicious cowardice. 

Not parents alone, but all of us want our 
young men to come back to us improved 
physically, mentally, and morally. We are 
eager to support any movement which can 
help these young men to make their months 
of service a period in which they will not 
sink in the moral scale but rise. For this 
very reason we feel obliged to protest any 
military regulation which can lead the young 
soldier to conclude that sexual immorality 
does not matter much provided that me- 


chanical and chemical means are taken to 
avoid the diseases which commonly follow 
promiscuity. And it seems to me that some, 
at least, among the young recruits will reach 
exactly that conclusion if the Army continues 
to hand out to them “practical mechanical 
protection against venereal infection” and to 
erect prophylactic stations open to them at 
all hours of the day and night. 

Most of us know by heart the reasons which 
have been alleged for the course made manda- 
tory by the Army Regulations. Despite all 
that can be said by the officers, including the 
chaplain, some of the men, it is argued, are 
going to expose themselves to infection. This 
is regrettable, of course, but they say they 
can keep a bad matter from getting worse 
by providing, first, a mechanical protective 
device, and, next, a place in which the man 
who has run the risk of disease can be aided. 
With this man's morals, they claim they have 
no direct concern, but what can be done to 
keep down the incidence of infection will be 
done. 

It is quite obvious that these Army Regu- 
lations do not take morals into account, If 
they did, they would not prescribe methods 
which to not a few of the young men far 
removed from the moral and social restraints 
of home are a direct incitement to vicious 
courses. 

Let us turn to the Basic Field Manual: 
Military Sanitation and First Aid, published 
last year by order of the Secretary of War. 
There, under the head of “Control measures,” 
we read that all “post exchanges are re- 
quired to stock condoms of approved quality” 
and that “some one of these (prophylactic 
tubes) will be stocked by the post exchange.” 
This gives us no exalted idea of moral stand- 
ards in our new Army. But that is not all. In 
addition, “the Medical Department is respon- 
sible for operating sufficient prophylactic sta- 
tions to serve adequately each command,” 
and at these stations “any soldier may apply 
for treatment regardless of the hour.” Evi- 


dently the Government is not quite sure of 
the efficacy of its mechanical and prophylactic 
devices. 

The psychological 
soldier of this elaborate set-up cannot but be 


effect on the young 


bad. It conveys, almost irresistibly, the im- 
pression that the Government expects him to 
indulge in riotous courses from time to time, 
and has no objection, provided that precau- 
tions are taken against disease. 

It is no justification to say that these 
“precautions” are taken in all armies. At 
least, the contention is no stronger than the 
rejoinder that they should be taken in none. 
But our position is that we are unable to 
approve the theory that it is lawful to do 
evil that some good may result. This posi- 
tion was so well explained by the Most 
Reverend J. B. Simonds, D. D., archbishop of 
Hobart, Australia, in a public address on 
November 28, 1940, that I am presuming His 
Excellency’s permission to quote liberally. 

“I have the unpleasant duty of speaking 
plainly in criticism of the action of our pub- 
lic authorities in sanctioning a regulation 
which cannot fail to have a subversive ef- 
fect on the moral tone of the community. It 
has come as an unpleasant shock to many 
people to learn that contraceptive devices 
are regularly issued to the soldiers of the 
A. I. F. and militia camps of Australia. In 
Tasmania, public tenders were recently called 
for the wholesale supply of rubber contracep- 
tives to the military authorities, and they are 
now regularly handed out in great numbers 
to all the men who request them. This 
sordid matter has been made the subject of 
complaint to me by parents of young sol- 
diers, who are distressed to find that their 
sons have been corrupted by the easy road to 
vice which officialdom has opened to them. 

“The demoralizing effect which this ac- 
tion of the Government will have on the 
youth of Australia is incalculable, and the 
regulation which empowered it is a dis- 
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graceful one with which no decent govern- 
ment should be associated. The distribu- 
tion of these things to men in camp Is stated 
to have been undertaken in order to protect 
them from the danger of infection from 
venereal disease. 

“Does the Federal Government, then, as- 
cept as a principle the vicious theory that 
the end justifies the means, no matter how 
immoral these means may be? 

“Under the pretext of protecting the phys- 
ical health of a relatively small and undisci- 
plined minority, our leaders have chosen the 
depraved course of handing out to the young 
men of Australia hundreds of thousands of 
instruments of immorality. Surely it is not 
too much to expect that as they are rightly 
solicitous for the physical health of the 
troops, they would be equally solicitous for 
the moral health of the youth of the country, 
and would refrain from spending the peo- 
ple’s money to provide them with incentives 
to sin. 

“We cheerfully resign ourselves to the op- 
pressive burden of taxation which is imposed 
to carry the present war to a victorious issue. 
But it is a most depressing thing to learn 
that any of the money wrung from the peo- 
ple or begged from the poor in war savings, 
is allocated for purposes of immorality. 

“The religious leaders in the various States 
are doing their best to maintain the spiritual 
and moral standards of the men in uniform. 
Their people have made splendid sacrifices 
to build, equip, and maintain many church 
huts where the spiritual needs of the men 
can be met, and their recreation taken in a 
clean and healthy atmosphere. The Federal 
Government has no money with which to 
assist this fine uplifting work, but it does 
not scruple to spend the public money to 
break down the moral standards of the 
youths whom it invites or conscripts to de- 
fend the ideals of the Nation. ‘It is little 
wonder that cynicism so often greets the 
assertion that we are fighting to uphold the 
Christian standards of life. 


“We Catholics have a clearly defined princi- 
ple to guide us in judging this action of the 
Government. It is a principle given to us 
by the Holy Spirit through the pen of Saint 
Paul, who strongly reprobated the theory that 
we may do evil that some good may result 
(Romans iii: 8). On this principle we must 
take our stand, even though it should prove 
to be as unpalatable to modern paganism as 
Saint Paul’s insistence on justice and chastity 
was to the Roman governor Felix.” 

I do not see how anyone who respects the 
principles of Christian morality can dissent 
from the views so frankly and bravely stated 
by Archbishop Simonds. It is certainly the 
duty of the Government to take every possi- 
ble precaution to guard the health of these 
young men, but—unless we go all-out totali- 
tarian and assert that the Government is not 
bound by any law—it is also obliged to do 
what lies within its province to safeguard 
their morals. When it fails in this important 
duty, then, as the archbishop says, its asser- 
tion that it is fighting to uphold the Christian 
standards of life is apt to fall on cynical ears. 

It is clear from the Government manual 
from which I have quoted, that the military 
authorities realize the difficulty inherent in 
the age-old problem of keeping an army free 
from venereal disease. Yet it is impossible 
to escape the conclusion, after studying the 
manual, that in the military scheme too 
much reliance is placed on prophylaxis and 
upon mechanical devices, and too little on 
the :nfluence of factors which are of another 
nature. A military opserver has recently 
said that probably seven-eighths of the 
drafted men in a given camp are amenable 
at all times to military discipline. The re- 
mainder constitute the dregs of the camp. 
In spite of the wisest administration of 
discipline, they will break through, and can 
be controlled only when sent to prison. 








Simonds probably had some such 
conclusion in Agee when he said that the 
Government had provided an immoral and 
plan “of protecting the health of 
a relatively small and undisciplined minor- 
ity.” The American military regulations ap- 
parently assume that this plan must be 
applied to all the men. 

- The sixth chapter of the Basic Field Man- 
ual ends by prescribing methods -which can 
be used whenever an excessively high venereal 
rate is found in acommand. Were these pre- 
cautions taken from the beginning, the al- 
leged need of mechanical devices in this fight 
against disease would probably disappear. 
“Stringent control measures may be neces- 
sary. ‘These may include all or any part of 
the followings (1) Placing red-light districts 
and all places selling liquor out of bounds. 
(2) Patrolling of restricted districts by mili- 
tary police. (3) Limiting passes to 4 hours; 
granting no passes after 9p m. (4) Classi- 
. (5) Routine bed checking.” 
These regulations, but especially the first two, 
ought to be applied from the outset, and 
enforced consistently, instead of being held 
back until the camp is rotten with disease. 
Military police, properly trained, can search 
out places of evil resort as often as they are 
reopened in another district, and again put 
them out of bounds. That degree of super- 
vision, surely, should be found possible. 

Only a tyro in the knowledge of human 
nature will think that the solution of this 
problem can be easily reached. But it must 
be held for certain that no solution can be 
found in a method which is itself a violation 
of the moral law. When a government dis- 
tributes contraceptives in its military camps, 
it acts on the immoral principle that evil 
may be done for a good end, helps to break 
down the soldier’s moral sense and, as Arch- 
bishop Simonds has said, engages in a dis- 
graceful business with which no decent gov- 
ernment should be associated. 

Every approach to a solution must be con- 
trolled by moral and religious principles. If 
these principles are held to be of secondary 
importance to the mechanical devices recom- 
mended in the Army regulations, a decrease 
in the incidence of venereal disease may be 
secured, but at the cost of undermining 
moral standards. The Army practice may 
produce healthy animals, but the ideal which 
we are entitled to demand of the Govern- 
ment is the soldier who is a Christian gentle- 
man, faithful to his country, because he is 
faithful to his God. 


I wish to thank the House for the 
unanimous consent which makes it pos- 
sible for me to insert in the ConcrEs- 
SIONAL Recorp this timely article on a 
most serious condition now existing in 
our camps which must be and should be 
stopped at once. 
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ARTICLE FROM THE CONSUMERS UNION 
REPORTS 


Mr. CASEY of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
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marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article from the August issue of 
Consumers Union Reports: 


SO CASEY WAS STRUCK OUT 

“One of the great problems facing the 
American people today is to retain for the 
American workingman the benefits which 
should flow from the vast industrial pro- 
gram of the present emergency, and to see 
to it that the present boom, if it may be called 
that, is not a boomerang. 

“Millions of dollars e day are being ex- 
pended in the national-defense program. 
The unemployment list is dropping, and I 
think that this body is duty bound to see to 
it that the money which goes into the pock- 
ets of the workingman, whether he be a 
laborer in industry >r a farmer, shall not be 
snatched from his pockets by inexcusable and 
artificial rises in price.” 

With these words Representative JosEPH 
E. Casey, of Massachusetts, asked the House 
last April to set up a five-man committee to 
investigate the rising cost of necessities and, 
if need be, propose remedial legislation to 
Congress. 

Mr. Casey didn’t minimize the importance 
of the work of existing administrative agen- 
cies in regulating prices—Leon Henderson’s 
office of Price Administration and Civilian 
Supply and Thurman Arnold’s Antitrust Di- 
vision. But, said he: 

“s * * regardless ot how many agencies 
in the executive departments are interested in 
prices, a committee in the legislative branch 
should make it its duty to act as a watchdog 
in the interest of decent prices for vital 
goods—particularly those necessities of life, 
such as food, and clothing, and medicine.” 

We agreed with Mr. Casry when he intro- 
duced his resolution. Through Bread & But- 
ter we urged members to write to their Rep- 
resentatives and call upon them to vote for 
the resolution. 

We were all for it, but we didn’t get it. 

Consumers—who certainly would have 
benefited from a responsible inquiry into 
price rises—weren’t strongly enough organ- 
ized to force the passage of the resolution 
against the strong opposition that developed. 
The measure was defeated last month by a 
vote of 200 to 100. 

Where did the strong opposition come from? 
Well, in part it came from that group of leg- 
islative hacks (“one eye on the vote and the 
other eye closed”) whose stand on anything 
in the national interest is so invariably op- 
posed that their words on one issue are much 
the same as On any other. 

But any decent proposal runs up against 
opposition from that source. It took more 
to kill the Casey resolution. Most of all, an 
apparently predetermined campaign to mis- 

represent the whole purpose of the resolution 
was responsible for its defeat. 

Such tactics are ancient and familiar: You 
set up a straw man and then you point at 
him with alarm and then you knock him 
down. And then, if you’re a legislator, you 
tell the homefolks how valiantly you've bat- 
tled to protect them. 

The straw man this time was the charge 
that the Casey resolution was aimed at the 
farmer. Mr. CasEy was accused of wanting to 
father a committee which would take money 
away from the farmer by urging cuts in 
agricultural prices. 

We have read the debate and we wish to 
note both admiration and sympathy for Mr. 
Casey’s hard fight to make the boys talk to 
the point. Alas, it was no use. Mr. Caszy 
had expressed an interest in “decent prices 
for vital goods.” And that is a delicate sub- 
ject in these days of profiteering. So Mr. 
Casey had to be struck out. 

Here’s how he was struck out. We quote a 
few passages from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 
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“Mr. Cox (Georgia). * * * There are 
lots of us “* * * who have a suspicion 
that this is something of a drive against the 
people who stir the soii and make it produce 
the food that feeds the people. * * * 

“Mr. Corrge (Nebraska). * * * I am 
convinced that this is no time to investigate 
agricultural or livestock commodity prices, 
for markets are jittery. Everybody is jittery. 
The markets are so sensitive that an investi- 
gation of this nature would be reflected in 
lower prices to the farmers and livestock pro- 
ducers of the country. * * * 

“Mr. Caszy. * * * The idea that I am 
advancing a resolution like this to hurt the 
farmer is ridiculous. * * * There is 
nothing in this resolution that will hurt the 
farmer, but on the contrary there is a lot 
about the work of this committee that will 
help the farmer. * * * The farmer is he 
consumer, we are ali consumers. * * 

“How * -* * can the farmer be as by 
a publication of the truth as to the difference 
between the cost of production and the price 
paid by the ultimate purchaser * * *? 

“Mr. Coorry (North Carolina). * * * 
We have been trying to advance the price of 
farm commodities and have been appropriat- 
ing millions of dollars for parity payments, 
but the very moment it is indicated that the 
price of farm commodities might advance 
somewhat, some people are getting excited 
abcut it. 

“Mr. Casgey. This is going to help the farmer 
to get more of the purchasers’ dollars into 
the hands of the farmers. * * * I do 
not see how the gentleman can be greatly 
concerned about an investigation of the 
spread between the cost of production and 
the price that the consumer pays. How can 
that hurt the farmer? It will surely help 
him. 

“es * * What I want to do is to have 
this information as to actual costs go before 
the consumers of this country so that they 
can know what it is all about and stop all 
attempts to gouge the people with uncon- 
scionably high prices. 

“es * * we have no legislative branch 
of this Government that seems to care 
* * * about the consumer or the price 
that he pays, and we want to find out the 
reasons for the spread and what it is between 
the price paid to the producer and the price 
paid by the consumer. 

“Mr. Taper (New York). I think we are 
making things ridiculous by passing such a 
resolution, putting everybody who is trying 
to do a legitimate business in the wholesale 
= retail trade on the spot all the time by 

* * investigations. 

“Mr. Knutson (Minnesota). This is clearly 
an attempt to pound down the prices of 
food products. * * * Ihope all who have 
the best interests of the farmer at heart will 
vote against its passage, because it may upset 
the market if we delve into it at this par- 
ticular time. 

“Mr. Murray (Wisconsin). * * * The 
merits of this legislation are not being prop- 
erly considered.” 

And so it went. And so it will go again 
when, as, and if any other proposal to check 
up on runaway prices comes along. The 
honorable gentlemen of the lower House re- 
act strongest to the pressure that’s hardest, 
and the people who profit from runaway 
prices have proved over the years that they 
know how to apply the pressure. 

Consumers had better learn. A flood of 
letters for the Casey resolution would have 
changed the vote. Since the flood didn’t 
come, one modest weapon in the fight against 
the high cost of living was lost, and con- 
sumers will pay for the lack of it. 
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TEMBER 11, 1941 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp the address delivered by the 
President over a Nation-wide broadcast 
on last Thursday evening, September 11. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


The Present. My fellow Americans, the 
Navy Department of the United States has re- 
ported to me that on the morning of Sep- 
tember 4 the U. S. destroyer Greer, proceed- 
ing in full daylight toward Iceland, had 
reached a point southeast. of Greenland. She 
was carrying American mail to Iceland. She 
was flying the American flag. Her identity 
as an American ship was unmistakable. 

She was then and there attacked by a sub- 
marine. Germany admits that it was a Ger- 
man submarine. The submarine deliberately 
fired a torpedo at the Greer, followed later by 
another torpedo attack. In spite of what 
Hitler’s propaganda bureau has invented, and 
in spite of what any American obstructionist 
organization may prefer to believe, I tell you 
the blunt fact that the German submarine 
fired first upon this American destroyer with- 
out warning, and with deliberate design to 
sink her. 

Our destroyer, at the time, was in waters 
which the Government of the United States 
had declared to be waters of self-defense— 
surrounding outposts of American protection 
in the Atlantic. 

In the north, outposts have been estab- 
lished by us in Iceland, Greenland, Labrador, 
and Newfoundland. Through these waters 
there pass many ships of many flags. They 
bear food and other supplies to civilians 
and they bear matériel of war, for which the 
people of the United States are spending 
billions of dollars, and which, by congres- 
sional action, they have declared to be essen- 
tial for the defense of their own land. 

The United States destroyer, when at- 
tacked, was proceeding on a legitimate mis- 
sion 

If the destroyer was visible to the sub- 
marine when the torpedo was fired, then the 
attack was a deliberate attempt by the Nazis 
to sink a clearly identified American warship. 
On the other hand, if the submarine was 
beneath the surface and, with the aid of its 
listening devices, fired in the direction of the 
sound of the American destroyer without 
even taking the trouble to learn its identity— 
as the official German communique would 
indicate—then the attack was even more out- 
rageous. For it indicates a policy of indis- 
criminate violence against any vessel sailing 
the seas, belligerent or nonbelligerent. 

This was piracy—legally and morally. It 
was not the first nor the last act of piracy 
which the Nazi government has committed 
against the American flagin this war. Attack 
has followed attack. 


A few months ago an American-flag mer- 
chant ship, the Robin Moor, was sunk by a 
Nazi submarine in the middle of the South 
Atlantic under circumstances violating long- 
established international law and every prin- 
ciple of humanity. The passengers and the 
crew were forced into open boats hundreds 
of miles from land, in direct violation of in- 
ternational agreements signed by the Govern- 
ment of Germany. No apology, no allegation 
of mistake, no offer of reparations has come 
from the Nazi government. 

In July 1941 an American battleship in 
North American waters was followed by a sub- 
marine, which for a long time sought to 
maneuver itself into a position of attack. 
The periscope of the submarine was clearly 
seen. No British or American submarines 
were within hundreds of miles of this spot at 
the time, so the nationality of the submarine 
is clear. 

Five days ago a United States Navy ship on 
patrol picked up three survivors of an Ameri- 
can-owned ship operating under the flag of 
our sister Republic of Panama—the steamship 
Sessa. On August 17 she had been first 
torpedoed without warning, and then shelled, 
near Greenland, while carrying civilian sup- 
plies to Iceland. It is feared that the other 
members of her crew have been drowned. 
In view of the established presence of Ger- 
man submarines in this vicinity, there can be 
no reasonable doubt as to the identity of the 
attacker. 

Five days ago another United States mer- 
chant ship, the Steel Seafarer, was sunk by 
a German aircraft in the Red Sea 220 miles 
south of Suez. She was bound for an 
Egyptian port. 

Four of the vessels sunk or attacked flew 
the American flag and were clearly identifi- 
able. Two of these ships were warships of 
the American Navy. In the fifth case, the 
vessel sunk clearly carried the flag of 
Panama. 

In the face of all this, we Americans are 
keeping our feet on the ground. Our type 
of democratic civilization has outgrown the 
thought of feeling compelled to fight some 
other nation by reason of any single piratical 
attack on one of our ships. We are not be- 
coming hysterical or losing our sense of pro- 
portion. Therefore, what I am thinking and 
saying does not relate to any isolated episode. 

Instead, we Americans are taking a long- 
range point of view in regard to certain 
fundamentals and to a series of events on 
land and on sea which must be considered as 
a whole—as a part of a world pattern. 

It would be unworthy of a great nation to 
exaggerate an isolated incident, or to become 
inflamed by some one act of violence. But 
it would be inexcusable folly to minimize 
such incidents in the face of evidence which 
makes it clear that the incident is not iso- 
lated, but part of a general plan. 

The important truth is that these acts of 
international lawlessness are a manifestation 
of a design which has been made clear to 
the American people for a long time. It is 
the Nazi design to abolish the freedom of the 
seas, and to acquire absolute control and 
domination of the seas for themselves. 

For with control of the seas in their own 
hands, the way can become clear for their 
next step—domination of the United States 
and the Western Hemisphere by force. Un- 
der Nazi control of the seas, no merchant 
ship of the United States or of any Other 
American republic would be free to carry On 
any peaceful commerce, except by the con- 
descending grace of this foreign and tyran- 
nical power. The Atlantic Ocean which 
has been, and which should always be, a free 
and friendly highway for us would then be- 
come a deadly menace to the commerce of 
the United States, to the coasts of the United 
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States, and to the inland cities of the United 
States. 

The Hitler government, in defiance of the 
laws of the sea and of the recognized rights 
of all other nations, has presumed to declare, 
on paper, that great areas of the seas—even 
including a vast expanse lying in the West- 
ern Hemisphere—are to be closed, and that 
no ships may enter them for any purpose, ex- 
cept at peril of being sunk. Actually they 
are sinking ships at will and without warn- 
ing in widely separated areas both within 
and far outside of these far-flung pretended 
zones. 

This Nazi attempt to seize control of the 
oceans is but a counterpart of the Nazi plois 
now being carried on throughout the West- 
ern Hemisphere, all designe@ toward the 
same end. For Hitler’s advance guards—not 
only his avowed agents but also his dupes 
among us—have sought to make ready for 
him footholds and bridgeheads in the New 
World, to be used as soon as he has gained 
control of the oceans. 

His intrigues, his plots, his machinations, 
his sabotage in this New World are all known 
to the Government of the United States, 
Conspiracy has followed conspiracy. 

Last year a plot to seize the Government 
of Uruguay was smashed by the prompt action 
of that country, which was supported in full 
by her American neighbors. A like plot was 
then hatching in Argentina, and that Gov- 
ernment has carefully and wisely blocked it at 
every point. More recently-an endeavor was 
made to subvert the Government of Bolivia. 
Within the past few weeks the discovery was 
made of secret air landing fields in Colombia 
within easy range of the Panama Canal. I 
could multiply instances. 

To be ultimately successful in world mas- 
tery Hitler knows that he must get control of 
the seas. He must first destroy the bridge of 
ships which we are building across the At- 
lantic, over which we shall continue to roll 
the implements of war to help destroy him 
and all his works in the end. He must wipe 
out our patrol on sea and in the air.’ He 
must silence the British Navy. 

It must be explained again and again to 
people who like to think of the United States 
Navy as an invincible protection that this can 
be true only if the British Navy survives. 
That is simple arithmetic. 

For if the world outside the Americas falls 
under Axis domination, the shipbuilding fa- 
cilities which the Axis Powers would then pos- 
sess in all of Europe, in the British Isles, and 
in the Far East would be much greater than 
all the shipbuilding facilities and potential- 
ities of all the Americas—not only greater but 
two or three times greater. Even if the 
United States threw all its resources into such 
a situation, seeking to double and even re- 
double the size of our Navy, the Axis Powers, 
in control of the rest of the world, would have 
the manpower and the physical resources to 
outbuild us several times_over. 

It is time for all Americans of all the 
Americas to stop being deluded by the ro- 
mantic notion that the Americas can go on 
living happily and peacefully in a Nazi-domi- 
nated world. 

Generation after generation America has 
battled for the general policy of the freedom 
of the seas. That policy is a very simple 
one, but a basic, fundamental one. It means 
that no nation has the right to make the 
broad oceans of the world at great distances 
from the actual theater of land war unsafe 
for the commerce of others. 

That has been our policy, proved time and 
time again, in all our history. 

Our policy has applied from time imme- 
morial—and still applies—not merely to the 
Atlantic but to the Pacific and to all other 
oceans as well. 








Unrestricted submarine warfare in 1941 
constitutes a deflance—an act of aggression— 
against that historic American policy. 

It is now clear that Hitler has begun his 
campaign to control the seas by ruthless force 
and by wiping out every vestige of interna- 
tional law and humanity. 

His intention has been made clear. The 
American people can have no further illu- 
sions about it. 

No tender whisperings of appeasers that 
Hitler is not interested in the Western 
Hemisphere, no soporific lullabies that a wide 
ocean protects us from him ca: long have 
any effect on the hard-headed, farsighted, 
and realistic American people. 

Because of these episodes, because of the 
movements and operations of German war- 
ships, and because of the clear repeated proof 
that the present Government of Germany 
has no respect for treaties or for interna- 
tional law, that it has no decent attitude 
toward neutral nations or human life, we 
Americans are now face to face, not with 
abstract theories, but with cruel, relentless 
facts. 

This attack on the Greer was no localized 
military operation in the North Atlantic. 
This was no mere episode in a struggle be- 
tween two nations. This was one determined 
step toward creating a permanent world 
system based on force, terror, and murder. 

And I am sure that even now the Nazis are 
waiting to see whether the United States will 
by silence give them the green light to go 
ahead on this path of destruction. 

The Nazi danger to our western world has 
long ceased to be a mere possibility. The 
danger is here now—not only from a military 
enemy but from an enemy of all law, all 
liberty, all morality, all religion. 

There has now come a time when you and 
I must see the cold, inexorable necessity of 
saying to these inhuman, unrestrained seek- 
ers of world conquest and permanent world 
domination by the sword, “You seek to throw 
our children and our children’s children into 
your form of terrorism and slavery. You 
have now attacked our own safety. You 
shall go no further.” 

Normal practices of diplomacy—note writ- 
ing—are of no possible use in dealing with 
international outlaws who sink our ships and 
kill our citizens. 

One peaceful nation after ancther has met 
disaster because each refused to look the Nazi 
danger squarely in the eye until it actually 
had them by the throat. 

The United States will not make that fatal 
mistake. 

No act of violence or intimidation will keep 
us from maintaining intact two bulwarks 
of defense—first, our line of supply of maté- 
riel to the enemies of Hitler; and, second, 
the freedom of our shipping on the high seas. 

No matter what it takes, no matter what 
it costs, we will keep open the line of legiti- 
mate commerce ir these defensive waters. 

We have sought no shooting war with Hit- 
ler. We do not seek it now. But neither do 
we want peace so much that we are willing to 
pay for it by permitting him to attack our 
naval and merchant ships while they are on 
legitimate business. 

I assume that the German leaders are not 
deeply concerned by what we Americans say 
Oo: publish about them. We cannot bring 
about the downfall of nazi-ism by th> use of 
long-range invectives. 

But when you see a rattlesnake poised to 
strike you do not wait until he has struck 
before you crush him. 

These Nazi submarines and raiders are the 
rattlesnakes of the Atlantic. They are a 
menace to the free pathways of the high 
seas. They are a challenge to our sovereignty. 
They hammer at our most precious rights 
when they attack ships of the American flag— 
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symbols of our independence, our freedom, 
our very life. 

It is clear to all Americans that the time 
has come when the Americas themselves 
must now be defended. A continuation of 
attacks in our own waters, or in waters which 
could be used for further and greater attacks 
on us, will inevitably weaken American ability 
to repel Hitlerism. 

Do not let us split hairs. Let us not ask 
ourselves whether the Americas should begin 
to defend themselves after the fifth attack, or 
the tenth attack, or the twentieth attack. 

The time for active defense is now. 

Do not let us split hairs. Let us not say, 
“We will only defend ourselves if the torpedo 
succeeds in getting home, or if the crew and 
the passengers are drowned.” 

This is the time for prevention of attack. 

If submarines or raiders attack in distant 
waters, they can attack equally well within 
sight of our own shores. Their very presence 
in any waters which America deems vital to 
its defense constitutes an attack. 

In the waters which we deem necessary for 
our defense American naval vessels and Amer- 
ican planes will no longer wait until Axis 
submarines lurking under the water, or Axis 
raiders on the surface of the sea, strike their 
deadly blow—first. 

Upon our naval and air patrol—now op- 
erating in large numbers over a vast ex- 
panse of the Atlantic Ocean—falls the duty 
of maintaining the American policy of free- 
dom of the seas—now. That means, very 
simply and clearly, that our patrolling ves- 
sels and planes will protect all merchant 
ships—not only American ships but ships of 
any flag—engaged in commerce in our de- 
fensive waters. They will protect them 
from submarines; they will protect them 
from surface raiders. 

This situation is not new. The second 
President of the United States, John Adams, 
ordered the United States Navy to clean out 
European privateers and European ships of 
war which were infesting the Carinbean and 
South American waters, destroying American 
commerce. 

The third President of the United States, 
Thomas Jefferson, ordered the United States 
Navy to end the attacks being made upon 
American ships by the corsairs of the na- 
tions of North Africa. 

My obligation as President is historic; it 
is clear; it is inescapable. 

It is no act of war on our part when we 
decide to protect the seas which are vital to 
American defense. The aggression is not 
ours. Ours is solely defense. 

But let this warning be clear. From now 
on, if German or Italian vessels of war enter 
the waters, the protection of which is neces- 
sary for American defense, they do so at their 
own peril. 

The orders which I have given as Com- 
mander in Chief to the United States Army 
and Navy are to carry out that policy—at 
once 

The sole responsibility rests upon Germany. 
There will be no shooting unless Germany 
continues to seek it. 

That is my obvious duty in this crisis. 
That is the clear right of this sovereign Na- 
tion. That is the only step possible, if we 
would keep tight the wall of defense which 
we are pledged to maintain around this 
Western Hemisphere. 

I have no illusions about the gravity of 
this step. I have not taken it hurriedly or 
lightly. It is the result of months and 
months of constant thought and anxiety and 
prayer. 
and mine it cannot be avoided. 

The American people have faced other 
grave crises in their history—with American 
courage and American resolution. They will 
do no less today. 


In the protection of your Nation: 
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They know the actualities of the attacks 
upon us. They know the necessities of a 
bold defense against these attacks. They 
know that the times call for clear heads and 
fearless hearts. 

And with that inner strength that comes 
to a free people conscious of their duty and 
of the righteousness of what they do, they 
will—with Divine help and guidance—stand 
their ground against this latest assault upon 
their democracy, their sovereignty, and their 
freedom. 





Editorial Comment on President’s Address 
on September 11 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. H. SCHWARTZ 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, September 15, 1941 


COMMENT FROM LEADING UNITED 
STATES NEWSPAPERS 


Mr. SCHWARTZ. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to insert in the 
Appendix of the Recorp editorial com- 
ment by leading Unit.«d States news- 
papers on the President’s radio address 
of Thursday, September 11. These ex- 
pressions from newspapers of every 
political faith are taken from the Wash- 
ington Star of September 12. 

There being no objection, the com- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


New York Times (Independent-Democrat) : 
“We believe that the course which the Presi- 
dent has chosen to follow * * * will 
have the support of a great majority of the 
people of the United States. For we believe 
that this great majority, now recognizing 
clearly that we shall have no peace and no 
security, no respite from alarms, and no re- 
turn to normal life until Nazi Germany is 
defeated, is prepared to accept any necessary 
risk to accomplish that defeat.” 

New York Herald Tribune (Independent 
Republican): “There will be * * * no 
doubt about the overwhelming relief, the new 
confidence, the new purpose and unity with 
which the people of the United States will see 
the evasions thus cleared away, the plain 
facts announced, the situation crystallized as 
it actually exists, and their Nation’s policy 
Placed upon that firm foundation which is 
the best—the only possible—answer to the 
horror and menace into which Hitlerism has 
plunged our world.” 

Syracuse (N. Y.) Post-Standard (Repub- 
lican): “A step of incalculable aid to Britain 
Was announced last night by President Roose- 
velt. It is stated in these few words in his 
speech: ‘* * * Our patrolling vessels and 
planes will protect all merchant ships—not 
only American ships but ships of any flag— 
engaged in commerce in our defensive waters.’ 
The lines can be interpreted in only one way. 
President Roosevelt said he had no iilusions 
about the gravity of this step. It is, in 
truth, one of the most serious the Nation has 
ever taken.” 

Douglas (Ariz.) Daily Dispatch- (Repub- 
lican): “The American people will support 
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firmly and gladly the policy President Roose- 
velt has enunciated of protecting our ships, 
even by ‘shooting first,’ as should have been 
the rule earlier. The great majority of loyal 
Americans will say ‘Amen’ to the policy the 
President has enunciated. We are for it.” 

Idaho Daily Statesman (Republican): “The 
subtle phrases with which Mr. Roosevelt drove 
home some points immediately arouses specu- 
lation as to the full meaning. Hitler, not 
we, should puzzle and fret over the answers. 
We may stand assured that the American 
Navy knows them and will act accordingly. 
Our Commander in Chief has issued to his 
forces a determined order. Our duty as 
Americans is to stand by the Commander in 
Chief.” 

Los Angeles Times (Republican): “Many, 
not all of them isolationists, will say the 
President’s address * * * amounts to a 
declaration of war on Germany and Italy, so 
far as it lies within the Executive power to 
declare war. It does not. It is a declara- 
tion of intent todefend * * * oursafety 
and our rights against a proven and already 
undertaken program of wanton assault upon 
both. * * * A show of righteous force 
more often than not tends to discourage 
gangster bullets.” 

Portland Oregonian (Independent Repub- 
lican): “If Hitler’s war craft, wherever they 
are found, are agents of piracy, and if the 
British Navy must be supported in order to 
prevent these pirates from ultimately over- 
powering us, then our defensive zone prop- 
erly extends to the ends of the oceans. It 
remains for the President to say whether he 
still feels our defensive zone stops at a pencil 
mark down from Iceland.” 

Cleveland Plain Dealer (Independent Dem- 
ocrat): “This rather halting step * * * 
fails short of what the Nation had a right 
to expect. * * * The menace to supplies 
going to Britain is not in the American ‘de- 
fensive zones’ but in the stretch from Ice- 
land to the British Isles. * * * The 
President may still ask for repeal of the 
Neutrality Act when the House of Repre- 
sentatives reconvenes next Monday. It would 
be the logical follow-up on this address, and 
one which the President would be fully justi- 
fied in requesting.” 

Newark (N. J.) Star-Ledger (Independent) : 
“Clearly the President is not looking for war. 
Just as clearly he is unwilling to subscribe to 
the doctrine that Hitler is entitled to deprive 
us of freedom of the seas merely because he 
cannot win the war without doing so. If we 
are on the way to war it is because we were 
placed in the path of war the very moment 
that Hitler acquired power in Germany and 
turned the resources of that aggressive coun- 
try on the road to world conquest.” 

Rochester (N. Y.) Democrat and Chronicle 
(Republican): “It must be said that the 
President’s order follows logically on the dec- 
laration of the wide defensive zone, on the 
occupation of Iceland and Greenland to fore- 
stall threats to that zone, and on the author- 
ization of the lease-lend policy by Congress. 
The country must expect to take whatever 
further risks these decisions imply. But the 
implication of further risk still is subject to 
prudent vigilance and reasonable restraint. 
The limitation the President himself implied 
in the careful language describing his order 
should be maintained in the execution of the 
policy decreed.” 

Providence Journal-Bulletin (Independ- 
ent): “Surely Nebraska, Montana, Arizona 
have for their particular interests as vital a 
stake as has Rhode Island, or any Atlantic 
seaboard State, in supporting the President's 
policy to shoot when necessary to keep the 
seas free for the American flag. It is an 
American declaration, essential to our econ- 
omy and security. As a nation we live, we 
thrive, not by land alone but by sea as well. 


We are not seeing because we are at the 
water’s edge some fantastic nightmare of in- 
vasion. But we live where we see what goes 
out over the seas and what comes in, and we 
know that all America cannot exist as America 
unless it shoots, if it must, to keep the seas 
free for our flag.” 

Knoxville Journal (Republican): “This is 
the first day of America’s shooting war. 
* * * At long last, cur backing and fill- 
ing, our moving sidewise, our progressing to- 
ward a fixed point by following a curve; these 
things are at an end. * * * We have 
been sidled into this conflict on the theory 
that by putting up enough money we could 
avoid the killing of millions of our men. All 
signs now point to our paying for the war 
and fighting it, too.” 

Boston Globe (Independent): “The diffi- 
culty in writing about the President’s ad- 
dress is that no interpretation is rere. 
From beginning to end it is clear. * * 
Mr. Roosevelt has done what two of his pred- 
ecessors in the Presidency did. John Adams, 
without consent of Congress, gave orders for 
the United States Navy to sink, capture, = 
seize «all armed French ships. * * 
Thomas Jefferson, without Congress, in 
gave an order to the Navy as its Commander 
in Chief when he ordered the fleet to end the 
attacks on American ships by the pirates of 
North Africa.” 

Augusta (Ga.) Chronicle (Independent- 
Democrat): “Hitler now has a clear under- 
standing of the nature of the provocation 
which will lead this country into active war 
against him. He knows the exact point at 
which the green light changes to red. If 
with his customary cynicism he decides to 
force us into a shooting war, the responsibil- 
ity will be his, not ours.” 

St. Petersburg (Fla.) Times (Democrat) : 
“Public reaction, we believe, will fully sus- 
tain Mr. Roosevelt in the bare-fisted manner 
with which he dealt with the totalitarian 
menace to the United States vessels on the 
high seas. * * * Thus Germany and 
Italy are puton notice * * * henceforth 
ve shoot first.” 

Boston Post (Democrat-Independent) : 
“One matter which the Congress might well 
consider is an investigation of the Greer in- 
cident since the President made it the out- 
standing cause of his address and the result- 
ant shooting order to the Navy.” 

Boston Herald (Republican): “The United 
States is no nearer this morning than it was 
yesterday to participation as a belligerent in 
an all-out war against Germany. Indeed, the 
probability that we shall become involved in 
unrestrained hostilities against her seems less 
than it was. The President did little more 
than to issue a stern caveat to Germany. He 
did not go nearly so far as it was thought 
he would.” 

Worcester (Mass.) Telegram (Republican) : 
“Whether or not one is disappointed in the 
speech, One must approve his order to keep 
German and Italian warships out—that order 
is inevitable. The preservation of our na- 
tional safety and national honor demands it. 
If the Germans and Italians disregard this 
warning—it means war with the United 
States.” 

Baltimore Sun (Independent-Democrat) : 
“Mr. Roosevelt’s speech last night was a grave 
and stern definition of American policy which 
will compel Herr Hitler to bow to the United 
States in the North Atlantic—and in other 
areas—or to face us in a naval battle. The 
Sun believes this declaration of American 
policy to have been justified. We believe it 
to be wise.” 

Richmond (Va.) Times-Dispatch (Inde- 
pendent-Democrat): “Mr. Roosevelt carried 
the United States to the very brink of all-out 
shooting war with the Axis last night, for he 
apparently has ordered the American Navy to 
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fire on any German or Italian warship found 
in the North Atlantic between this country 
and Iceland or in the South Atlantic between 
South America and Agrica. Obviously, the 
Navy now will shoot, if it sees an Axis war- 
ship in any waters which America deems vital 
to its defense, for the mere presence of such 
a vessel constitutes an attack. It is high 
time that such orders were issued.” 
Nashville Tennessean (Democrat): “In the 
face of unrestricted naval warfare by the 
enemy of freedom the policy laid down by Mr. 
Roosevelt is in the American tradition. It 
reflects the convictions of realistic and pa- 
triotic citizens. * * * Instead of writing 
notes America will use that medium of ex- 
pression by which the totalitarians have torn 


‘the world asunder—force.” 


Hartford Courant (Republican) : “The long 
road down which the Nation has traveled since 
the repeal of the embargo nearly 2 years ago 
is coming to an end. When the Lease-Lend 
Act was adopted, the Nation declared its pur- 
pose to accomplish the defeat of Hitlerism, 
and the orders now given tothe Navy to shoot 
the warships of the Axis on sight simply con- 
stitute means to make the intention good. 
That such a purpose could hardly be carried 
out without shooting was pointed out at the 
time, and the correctness of the prophecies 
then made is now borne out. The shooting 
is at hand.” 

San Diego (Calif.) Union (Republican): 
“In warning Hitler that he can have war with 
the United States if he wants it, and that his 
desire will be indicated by his continued in- 
vasions of Western Hemisphere waters, Mr. 
Roosevelt has stated a position which Amer- 
icans must approve. If Hitler wants to see 
history repeated, let him continue the course 
he evidently has chosen.” 

San Francisco Chronicle. (Independent-Re- 
publican): “The President’s declaration that 
any German or Italian warships will enter 
American defensive waters at its own peril is 
our recognition of the fact that there is no 
peace for us in a Nazi-dominated world. This 
means the Navy has been ordered to shoot at 
sight. This is an American declaration, an 
American warning to the Axis desperadoes, 
* * * Weapprove this action. We believe 
the President could do not less. We believe 
he should do more.” 

Dallas (Tex.) News (Independent-Demo- 
crat): “With legalistic precision he (the Pres- 
ident) has moved for the defense of Amer- 
ican shipping and American trade on the his- 
toric principle of freedom of theseas. * * * 
Clear-thinking Americans endowed with the 
courage that made this country free and great 
will echo the ringing defiance of Nazi-Fascist 
piracy. * * * If the aggressor nations of 
Europe desire to keep the peace, there is no 
challenge of their security.” 

New Orleans Times Picayune (Democrat) : 
“President Roosevelt announced in terms of 
unassailable clarity an American policy. 
* * * The consequences of any decision 
on Hitler’s part to resist the United States 
purpose of clearing the sea lanes of sea raiders 
would resolve into a general warfare of the 
seas. The choice is with Hitler and Mus- 
solini.” 

Huntington (W. Va.) Herald-Dispatch (Re- 
publican): “By his affirmation of a naval pol- 
icy of positive action to rid the sea lanes in 
the American defensive area of the menace 
of the U-bost, President Roosevelt has re- 
solved the battle of the Atlantic. Hitler is 
the loser. When the history of his defeat is 
compiled the chapter written last night by 
the President will mark the real turning point 
in the battle of the forces of democracy to 
defeat the forces of totalitarianism.” 

Memphis Commercial Appeal (Independent- 
Democrat): “This issue is defined and the 
decks cleared for action. We will not be in- 
timidated by Nazi threats, torpedoes, or 
bombs. * * * The die has been cast and 
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the forthrightness. of the decision is in the 
American tradition * * *.” 

Cincinnati Times Star (Republican): “Mr. 
Roosevelt’s last two speeches came very close 
to being personal declarations of war. Thurs- 
day’s address, for all practical purposes, was 
exactly that. Congress and: the people ap- 
parently are to have no part in the final 
decision.” 

Columbus (Ohio) Dispatch (Independ- 
ent): “The President’s address last night takes 
the Nation another long step toward actual 
participation in the European war, without 
the formal consent of Congress or the peo- 
ple. * * * Neither Congress nor the public 
has been willing to follow the President into 
the war. *.* * His speech * * * lays 
the groundwork for further future incidents 
and developments which probably will result 
in open and formal warfare for the United 
States.” 

Indianapolis News (Independent Repub- 
lican): “The President’s speech * * * is 
a plain warning that he is ready to take the 
final step into war. * * * There will be 
general regret that the President did not lay 
this question before Congress. * * * The 
President, however, elected to take this bold 
and decisive step on his own responsibility. 
This course is in line with his record. He 
has consistently asserted the power of the 
Executive in fields hitherto regarded as the 
province of Congress and the courts.” 

Montgomery Advertiser (Democrat) : “Pres- 
ident Roosevelt. was properly conscious of the 


gravity of his responsibility when he pointed: 


the clear, if dangerous, course which the 
American people must pursue if they are to 
meet that rendezvous of honor with their 
ancestors.” 

Tampa Tribune (Democrat): “There can 
be no misinterpretation of the President’s 
language. He reasserts, with all the em- 
phasis of an ultimatum, the historic Amer- 
ican principle of free seas for free nations. 
Thus is an arrogant, aggressive power warned 
that it assails that principle at its peril. The 
United States Navy is at war * * * for 
the maintenance of the American idea, the 
preservation of world freedom.” 

Albany (N. Y.) Knickerbocker News (Inde- 
pendent Republican): “The serious step 
taken by the President * * * is predi- 
cated upon his opinion that Germany has 
challenged us. That opinion might not be 
shared by Congress. And Congress, under 
the Constitution, is the only power that can 
commit us to war and, logically, to “he acts 
inducing war. In this step, Mr. Roosevelt, 
by Executive leadership, has declared a policy 
that many will think should be defined by 
Congress. That policy of defending our sup- 
plies would be logical if it were positive Ger- 
many is challenging us.” 

Rochester Times-Union (Independent): 
“The President was on firm ground when he 
reasserted the historic American doctrine of 
freedom of the seas, and our determination 
to maintain it. * * * Nevertheless, we 
are forced to view with serious misgivings the 
manner in which our Chief Executive has 
gone about serving notice on Hitler and the 
Nazis that, having gone thus far, they shail 
go no further. * * * In acting without 
the prior sanction of the Senate and the 
House, the President has assumed a grave 
responsibility.” 

New York World-Telegram (Independent) : 
““The speech was a little more than pessi- 
mists had expected, yet a little less than 
optimists had anticipated.’ That, from the 
London point of view, isn’t a bad size-up of 
the reaction here, as between the interven- 
ticnists and the non. * * * The President 
in this latest move does not declare war, tech- 
nically. But actually he comes so close to 
shooting—and in his own phrase ‘shooting 
means war’—that Congress should speak on 
the policy the President has expressed.” 


New York Sun (Independent): “* * * 
For the average American citizen it (the 
speech) means just two things: (1) That in 
the judgment of the President * * * cer- 
tain acts of Axis submarines and surface craft 
constitute shooting warfare against American 
naval and mercantile ships on the high seas; 
and (2) that by fiat of the Commander in 
Chief of the Army and Navy the American 
Navy is actually entering into shooting war- 


fare against armed vessels of Germany and 


Italy found in waters deemed by the Gov- 
ernment of the United States to be vital to 
the defense of the United States. * * * 
Assuming its premises to be correct, the 
speech must be set down as one of the ablest 
Mr. Roosevelt has ever made.” 

Philadelphia Inquirer (Independent Re- 
publican): “This is not a policy of aggression 
on the part of the United States. It is as 
surely a factor in the defense of the Americas 
as the billions of dollars’ worth of weapons 
which our mills are turning out for the 
British, and which we, with the means avail- 
able to Us as a nonbelligerent, are resolvea 
shall have safe transport across the sea.” 

Chicago Times (Independent) : “We assume 
that President Roosevelt means—now, at 
least—that our Navy is going to keep the 
western half of the Atlantic, up to and in- 
cluding Iceland and perhaps most of the way 
between South America and Africa, swept 
clean of Nazi raiders. For that step we be- 
lieve the American people have long been 
ready and will fully support the President.” 

Newark (N. J.) Evening News (Independ- 
ent): “The Greer episode was the first in the 
actual shooting war. Orders to our warships 
and planes to clear American defensive waters 
of Axis submarines and raiders mean that a 
shooting war will now be intensified. There 
is just one act that can prevent it—Hitler’s 
withdrawal from waters considered vital to 
our defense; in particular from the German- 
declared war zone around Iceland.” 

New York Post (Independent) : ‘Democracy 
spoke last night; it spoke the fact that its 
opposition to nazi-ism is not based on inci- 
dents but on a fundamental distinction be- 
tween the moral and the immoral. * * * 
Many of us, not limited by the great but 
confining horizons of office, free to adventure 
in our own minds as no President of all the 
people can be, will not be content. We seek 
more than was offered last night. We ask 
instant action to destroy the Nazi menace 
once and for all; a final joining in the world 
issue for a settlement.” 

St. Paul Pioneer Press (Independent) : “The 
conclusion to be drawn * * * is that 
President Roosevelt believes the United States 
need not enter actively into the war to ac- 
complish the objective of the defeat of Hit- 
lerism, but that he will not shrink from any 
shooting that may ensue from standing firm 
on °* * * ala to Britain.” 

Kansas City Star (Independent): “It was 
a great speech the President made last night, 
moderate, reasoned, and restrained. The 
speech did not invite war. It put the de- 
cision up to Hitler. * * * Certainly it is 
a decision that involves risks. A decision to 
do nothing would involve greater risks.” 

Cleveland News (Republican): “The United 
States today has reassumed its true character 
as a Nation of 130,000,000 people of independ- 
ence and dignity, with enough foresight to 
deserve survival in a quaking world and 
enough courage to assure it. The policy 
enunciated last night by President Roosevelt 
is the least that this Nation may undertake 
in today’s circumstances. The alternative is 
to begin a gradual surrender of all that we 
have built in a century and a half, and all 
that we have dreamed of building.” 

St. Louis Globe-Democrat (Independent) : 
“The President’s declaration was an inevitable 
expression of American policy, made neces- 
sary by the recent manifestations of the Axis 
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decision to engage in unrestricted submarine 
warfare. Hitler and his satellites * * * 
have started a shooting war and the United 
States accepts the challenge. In an informal 
way, we may now be regarded as at war in the 
Atlantic with Germany and Italy.” 

St. Louis Post-Dispatch (Independent): 
“Does the President’s speech mean that shoot- 
ing will actually occur? It is entirely up to 
Hitler. * * * If Hitler continues to attack 
American shipping, shooting will follow, and 
when shooting occurs, the temper of this 
Nation will no doubt rise to a demand for 
total war.” 





Labor Day Address by Senator Rosier 
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ADDRESS OF HON. JOSEPH ROSIER, OF 
WEST VIRGINIA 





Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Rrecorp an address 
delivered by my colleague [Mr. Roster}, 
on Labor Day last. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


It is most fitting that 1 day a year should 
be set aside to be known as Labor Day. The 
lebor movement in the United States has 
been one of the most distinctive develop- 
ments of the last 50 years. This movement 
has grown out of the creation of large indus- 
trial organizations with many thousands of 
stockholders whose interests have been rep- 
resented by managers. In the early stages of 
our industrial development, and even down 
to the present time, management has seem- 
ingly been more anxious to earn large divi- 
dends for its stockholders than it has been to 
improve the conditions of living for labor. 
The modern labor organization grows out of 
the fact that an individual worker cannot pro- 
tect his interests in dealing with corporate 
management. There have been throughout 
this period of industrial expansion always 4 
few large industries that have recognized in 
a generous way the rights of labor by paying 
Wages commensurate with plant prosperity 
and by various profit-sharing plans which ec- 
corded to their workers a just recognition of 
their services in industry. In this period ccn- 
servative management has been slow to rec- 
ognize the rights of labor to combine for the 
purpose of raising wages and improving the 
standards of living 

After years of struggle the Federal! Govern- 
ment has finally incorporated in the laws of 
the Nation the right of labor to organize ard 
to bargain collectively with the employer. 
The act of Congress, known as the National 
Labor Relations Act, has finally been sus- 
tained by the Supreme Court, and industry is 
now gradually recognizing and putting into 
practice the provisions of this law. It is nct 
my purpose today to review the history cf the 
labor movement in this country. It is suffi- 
cient to say that labor in the last half cen- 
tury, throvgh its organizations. has become 
conscious of its rights and privileges. No one 
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would claim that this labor movement has 
been free from friction and strife. Through- 
out history it has always been true that any 
advancement of the welfare of the masses of 
the people has come about through struggles 
that are sometimes attended by violence. 

Charges of injustice cannot fairly be 
lodged against either management or labor. 
It has been a clash of ideas and different 
theories concerning the relation of man- 
agement to its employees. In the early days, 
when the owner of the plant was the em- 
ployer, he sustained an intimate and per- 
sonal relation to those who worked in his 
plant. In sustaining that personal relation, 
he necessarily had a direct interest in the 
welfare of those who worked for him. In 
that period there was a certain fluidity in the 
movement of labor that made it easy for 
the workers to go from one plant or com- 
munity to another. As the large industrial 
plants came into existence, and corpora- 
tions were created with thousands of stock- 
holders who were interested only in the 
dividends from their investment, there de- 
veloped the board of directors and the 
various forms of corporate management. 
In this development the previous personal 
relations of the employer-owner with his 
employees ceased to exist. The relation of 
labor then became an extremely impersonal 
one. I think it will be agreed that the 
creation of collective bargaining for large 
groups of laborers in dealing with their em- 
ployers was an eminent and just plan for 
protecting the interest of labor. It is in- 
teresting and inspiring to note that in recent 
years many great industries have finally 
recognized the principle of collective bargain- 
ing and the rights of labor to deal in a col- 
lective way with management which repre- 
sents the collective interests of those who 
have invested their capital in industry. 

We have some students of industrial and 
economic problems in our country who de- 
plore what they call the class struggle. As 
I study the history of social and economical 
development in the countries of the world, 
I find that progress has always come out of 
the struggles of certain groups for a larger 
share in the satisfactions of life and a greater 
security in the social and industrial world. 
It has become a dominant point of our pres- 
ent-day life for all classes and professions to 
organize for the purpose of promoting their 
own welfare and the advancing of their own 
interests. The organization of i -e medical 
fraternity in a great national association, 
for the upholding of the standards of their 
profession and the advancement oi their pro- 
fessional interests, is Just as much of a 
class movement as the organization of any 
great industrial group. 

As I observe the great organizations of vari- 
ous groups in industries and professions, and 
businesses, I am convinced that all such 
movements have had a distinctive effect upon 
the progress of all of our people. So, today, 
we celebrate in a national holiday the ad- 
vancement of labor in its progressive efforts 
for improvement of the standards of living 
and for a greater participation in all of the 
benefits of modern civilization. Labor, today, 
has a recognition and a dignity that it has 
never had before in our history. This has 
grown out of the fact that, through its or- 
ganizations and its own efforts, it has set up 
standards of living that give the laboring 
people self-respect and a feeling of inde- 
pendence. I am among those who believe 
that the prosperity and security of our Na- 
tion depend upon a wide distribution among 
all of our pecple of the benefits and satisfac- 
tions of our modern progress. The laborer in 
his home and in his social contacts is entitled 
to those pleasures and enjoyments which are 
acepted as their right by the most-favored 
people in our communities. 

We have founded and developed in this 
country a great system of public education 
which cpens the doors to culture and oppor- 


tunity for all of the children of our people. 
There was a time when such privileges were 
limited to the children of the favored and 
the rich. It required a long struggle on the 
part of those who believed in the rights of 
our people to establish the advantages of 
public education to all of the people at 
public expense. Even now on occasion large 
taxpayers, who represent the privileged 
classes, protest against a system of education 
that provides for the training and develop- 
ment of all of our young people. If our in- 
stitutions are to endure, it is just as impor- 
tant for the children of our laboring people 
to have a modern education as it is for the 
children of the well-to-do. The critics some- 
times declare that when laboring people 
draw large wages they act foolishly in spend- 
ing their income. Just the other day I heard 
such a criticism of a group of men who are 
now drawing large pay. It may be true that 
there are occasional individuals in our labor- 
ing groups who do not have a sense of thrift 
and of responsibility in handling their 
incomes. 

Those of us who believe in fair wages and 
equal opportunity for all of our people would 
not deny this fact. However, when we ob- 
serve the conduct of our so-called wealthy 
classes, we would find it to be true that 
there is just as great a lack of sense and 
responsibility of many in those groups. 
What we need in this country, more than 
anything else, is a sense of values among all 
of our peoples—both those who labor and 
those who invest capital in the management 
of industry. No one has any envy for the 
capitalist or industrial manager who lives in 
a fine mansion on the avenue. But those 
who believe in social justice think there 
should be some of the modern standards 
of living set up in the homes of the cross 
streets and those beyond the railroad tracks. 
Labor, today, has a right to take pride in 
the achievements of the last half century. 
The labor organization has great responsi- 
bility resting upon it. 

In the years just ahead of us, these or- 
ganizations will be tested by the leadership 
which they create. No movement will rise 
above the intellectual ability and the charac- 
ter of the men who lead it. The labor move- 
ment has produced some great humanitarian 
leaders, leaders of whom we may be proud. 
It must continue to develop and recognize 
such leadership. Government itself, in the 
future, will rise or fall with the men who 
direct its affairs. The greatest need of our 
Nation and of the world today is human 
character. We need in government, in the 
labor movement, and in the struggles of 
mankind for better things, men and women 
of great wisdom, of unswerving integrity, 
and of outstanding character. 

We are engaged, today, in a great program 
for the defense of our Nation. We are called 
upon for a united effort in building up our 
defenses to protect ourselves against a great 
world danger. We have here a test of our 
patriotism and our willingness to make sacri- 
fices for the preservation of our rights in a 
democratic country. There are two conflict- 
ing ideas of government and social progress 
contending for supremacy in the world to- 
day. If the Hitler idea of social and eco- 
nomic control should prevail throughout 
the world, not only labor but industrial 
management as well will become the serfs 
of some dictator. 

There were those in Germany who, in the 
early stages, encouraged the Hitier move- 
ment because they had some vague idea that 
that movement would bring the masses of 
the people under some sort of control. They 
have found out to their sorrow that the same 
dictatorial powers, which are now making 
slaves of the people of that country, are also 
enslaving them. The Government of the 
United States of America was established by 
people who fied from the oppression and tyr- 
annies of the European countries of 3 cen- 
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turies ago. Here in our country we have 
established the most advanced civilization 
in the world. We have created here a gov- 
ernment which is under the control of the 
people under it. From the formation and 
adoption of our Constitution, down to the 
present time, the citizens of this country 
have determined by their choice who shall 
rule them. We are toid by some people that 
@ democracy will not work. We need only 
look at the history of our Nation to find that 
our Federal Government has provided greater 
protection and freedom for its people than 
any other government. We are confronted, 
today, with a movement which would set up 
an authoritarian control of all of the masses 
of our people. No one should minimize the 
fact that this movement is a direct threat to 
our Nation. If the Hitler movement should 
bring all of the countries of Europe, including 
Great Britain, under its heel, it wiil only be 
a short time until that power reaches into 
the Western Hemisphere. Our program of 
defense in this country has in mind not only 
every possible aid to those nations that are 
fighting Hitlerism, but it has in mind the 
freedom of the seas of both the Atlantic and 
the Pacific Oceans. We are being called upon 
to put forth our utmost for the development 
of those material forces and powers that will 
enable us to repel this power which threatens 
us. This will require sacrifices on the part 
of both labor and industry in our country. 
This is no time for any agency to seek any 
selfish end. Selfishness and greed must be 
brought under subjection in this country. 
The same sacrifices which are being made by 
our great Army in training should be re- 
quired back home from those who labor in 
our industries and those who manage them. 
The United States of America was created by 
men with great ideas. If we are worthy of 
our heritage, we must be willing to make the 
same sacrifices which our forefathers made 
in establishing this land of the free. 

There are those who say that we have no 
interest in the struggle that is raging in the 
world today, that the contest on the European 
Continent and in the East is no affair of ours. 
These are the people who are known as the 
isolationists. They overlook the fact that 
modern communication and transportation 
have brought all nations into close relation 
and association. We cannot separate our- 
selves from the rest of the world now. We 
are too close to it. When this Government 
was founded, crossing the Atlantic Ocean was 
a journey of weeks; now it is a hop of a few 
hours. In a large measure the outcome of 
the present world struggle will depend upon a 
clash of material forces; but in a still greater 
measure, in my opinion, it will depend upon 
contesting theories of society and government. 

In our schools and on our public forums we 
should give more time than ever before to the 
history and growth of our American institu- 
tions and our Government. We need more 
than ever a deep appreciation of what Amer- 
ican freedom and the American way of life 
mean. The ideals of American freedom must 
not fail the world in this crisis. We are hold- 
ing, and must continue to hold, the torch of 
freedom that will be the beacon light for the 
oppressed peoples of the world. On this 
Labor Day I appeal to all of our people for 
loyalty, devotion, and sacrifices for the ideals 
of American freedom and opportunity. 
There must be no compromise with Hitlerism 
and the ideals for which it stands. We have 
no stock in the so-called new order which 
Hitler proposes for Europe and the world. It 
smacks too much of tyranny and dictatorship. 
We still believe that the American type of 
government can be made effective. We still 
believe that the individual rights of men can 
be preserved. In that belief we must have 
100 percent of national unity not only in up- 
holding cur American ideals but in the devel- 
opment of those material forces in the way of 
national defense that will be necessary to 
protect and preserve those ideals in the world. 
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Mr. HERRING. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article by 
Harlan Miller in connection with the 
recent visit of Charles A. Lindbergh to 
Iowa. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

OVER THE COFFEE 
(By Harlan Miller) 


Dear Mr. LinpBERGH: When you were here 
in 1927 I wrote an enthusiastic story about 
you which sounds rather naive today. I met 
you, and even supplied, in a minor crisis 
which arose, some refreshment for you and 
the flyers of the Eighteenth Squadron. May 
I presume on this slight acquaintance to ask 
you a few questions? 

First let me say that, despite harsh things 
said, I still confess a certain regard for you. 
You were once a candid; reticent, clean-cut 
young man. You flew the Atlantic, as one of 
our Iowa boys did the same month. I be- 
lieve that in a peculiar way you regard your- 
self as a patriot. 

You keep saying that you represent 80 per- 
cent of the American people. But 4 months 
ago, when you began to say that, accurate 
surveys by Gallup, an Iowan, showed 71 per- 
cent of the American people favor convoys to 
prevent a British defeat, 68 percent favor 
going to war if it’s the only way to beat the 
Axis. Knowing that, can you continue truth- 
fully to say you represent 80 percent of the 
American people? 

How much were you unconsciously influ- 
enced by Dr. Alexis Carrel, the notorious 
French Fascist, your mentor in the mechani- 
cal-heart experiments, whose views helped 
bring ruin to France? Were you a victim of 
his foreign “isms”? Have you been influ- 
enced or helped on your speeches by Sylvester 
Viereck, Lothrop Stoddard, or Lawrence 
Dennis, the pro-Nazi propagandists? 

What do you mean by your veiled, subtle 
cries for an immediate change of government, 
before the 1944 elections, apparently by some 
method not provided in our Constitution? 
Who are your backers? Are they old-guard 
politicians like Mr. Hoover’s Bill Castle, who 
is so fond of Japan? You were frank about 
your backers in 1927. Will you be frank 
about them tonight? 

You blundered about the numbers and in- 
vincibility of the Luftwaffe. You blundered 
in June 1940, when you told Senators Eng- 
land would last only 30 to 60 days. You 
blundered about the weakness of the Russian 
air force. You blundered when you urged 
no sale of offensive weapons (bombers) to 
England, but only defensive weapons (pur- 
suit planes), while Army flyers laughed at 
you, because both types are both offensive and 
defensive. Do you still think yourself in- 
fallible? 

A man who has accused the President of 
“deception” cannot expect to be handled with 
gloves, must accept some mild criticism cf 
himself. Why have you said so much to hurt 
the British, but nothing to help them? Why 


have you said so much to help the Nazis, 
but nothing to hurt them? Did you denounce 
the Russians as Nazi allies? Then why do 
you denounce tiem as Britain’s allies? 

What makes you so positive we are safe 
from Nazi aggression? In 1917-18 we sent 
2,000,000 men to Europe. Why are you ‘so 
certain the Nazis couldn’t send 2,000,000 men 
to this hemisphere, especially if they had the 
British, French, Italian, Russian, and Japa- 
nese Fleets and shipyards? Is there some- 
thing in the Nazi ideology that appeals to 
you? Aren’t you horrified by any of it? 

Since Germany invaded Poland, you have 
made 19 radio speeches, 2 in the first 45 days 
of the war, all helpful to Hitler, all hurtful 
to England. Why didn’t you make any radio 
speeches in the 3 years after 1936, when you 
discovered Germany's air strength, to urge 
America to build an air force? Why were 
you silent then? 

Are you politically ambitious? If so, why 
not admit it in your speech here tonight? 
Are your speeches merely an all-out political 
attack on the President? Where did you 
acquire your ethnic and strategic data? On 
what meat hath this our Caesar fed that he 
hath grown so wise? Have you read Mein 
Kampf? 

Even your severest critics, Mr. Lindbergh, 
once your admirers, are honestly curious 
about your position and mystified by it. [f 
some of these questions seem harsh, it 
is because they reflect the degree of their 
mystification, their disillusion. 

I don’t believe the petty, stupid, little 
stories told against you. I’m unwilling to 
dismiss you as a wrong-way Corrigan, headed 
toward Berlin when you think you're headed 
toward Washington. For good _ reasons, 
would you change your mind? Will you 
answer these questions? Or will this be 
another Coughlin, Moseley, Pelley, silver- 
shirt speech? If you are truly patriotic, you 
will answer them or at least ask them of 
yourself, when you are alone with your con- 
scierce. 

SHOCKED Ex-ADMIRER. 





War 
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Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “War,” written by James M. 
Langley, and published in the Concord 
Monitor of September 12, 1941. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Concord Monitor and New Hamp- 
shire Patriot of September 12, 1941] 
WAR 

The President last night declared war in 
sea areas of his own choice, for he is the one 
who decides by proclamation what and where 
our defense areas are. His declaration was 
against Germany and Italy. That is the 
clear intent of what he told the world: 

“From now on, if German or Italian ves- 
sels of war enter the waters, the protection 
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of which is necessary for American defense, 
they do so at their own peril.” 

It was the President’s extension of the 
limits cf waters considered essential by him 
to American defense which resulted in the 
incidents (the President calls them episodes) 
which made his announced action of last 
night inevitable. Having done the one thing 
he could not long expect not to have to do 
the other. It has become necessary perhaps 
sooner than the President expected. 

We do not believe that the President’s 
declaration of limited war came as very much 
of a surprise to the American people, whether 
they are isolationists or interventionists, or 
somewhere in between. When the President 
said the Red Sea was open to American 
freighters, despite the Neutrality Act, and 
when he announced the occupation of Ice- 
land, the action he has now taken necessarily 
became only a matter of time. 

Having declared limited war, it now is only 
a question of time until the President «sks 
Congress to declare unlimited war. The mir- 
acle is that with such complete control over 
this Nation’s destiny the President has been 
prevented so long from making even his lim- 
ited declaration of war. That he has been is 
to the credit of the American people. Their 
refusal to be stampeded by events has already 
saved many lives. 

The President did not define the limits of 
waters considered by him essential to Ameri- 
can defense. Does he intend to stand upon 
previous definitions? Will the Navy be ex- 
pected i. keep the Red Sea free of Axis sub- 
marines, surface warcraft, and aircsaft? Wull 
the declaration of unlimited war result in 
convoying within “defense waters” and aban- 
donment of the “patrol” quibble? Just when 
did the President issue his orders to the Navy 
to shoot first? Did he do so last week when 
he had expected to address the world sooner? 
Or has the order been of longer standing? 
Will an incident or incidents in the Far East 
result in defining the Sea of Japan, through 
which we are shipping oil in American ships 
to Russia, as essential to the defense of this 
country? Are we to understand that if we 
shoot first that is defense, but if Germany 
shoots first then it is piracy, even though the 
shots are fired in the eastern Atlantic? 

The answers to these questions somehow 
refiect upon our self-righteousness, as voiced 
t~ the President in his address last evening. 
For that reason the questions, which came to 
mind as we listened to him, went unan- 
swered. The explanation which the address 
was, or justification, was not complete. We 
wonder whether stark announcement of the 
President’s order to the Navy, without an at- 
tempted explanation or justification, might 
not have been more dramatic and also more 
effective as notice to the Axis that the United 
States means business? It would have been 
less embarrassing to this country than the 
incomplete explanation the President did 
make. 

Of course, the Axis nations will now do 
what we have said we will do, shoot first. 
Long ago Germany defined sea areas neces- 
sary to the defense of Germany. She was 
less ambitious in this respect than our own 
President has been. As he has repeatedly 
pushed our definition of areas eastward in 
the Atlantic they have come to overlap the 
German areas. From the German point of 
view United States shipping in the North 
Atlantic, if east bound, is definitely legiti- 
mate war prey, especially following the Presi- 
dent’s latest action. We have entered the 
shooting war, and no mistake. 

Having declared limited war, the President 
must not expect the American people to wish 
to go the rest of the way with the enemy. 
We cannot as a nation longer make any false 
pretenses that our shipping is sacred in the 
North Atlantic. It is not, by reason of the 
President’s action. It is there for defense, 
but it is there also offensively. An order to 
shoot first can be described as active dee 
fense, but actually it is an offensive action, 
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When a nation takes the step this country 1s 
now committed to by its President it must 
and does expect to take the consequences. 
It will expect the limited war to remain a 
limited war for the simple reason that even 
limited war means liability to casualties. We 
have placed our reliance now in the ability 
of our Navy to outwit and outfight the Axis 
in the North Atlantic, and in doing so we have 
abandoned our claim to further indignation 
if we get hurt. 


The Petroleum Shortage 
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Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to insert in the Appendix 
of the Recorp a very interesting column 
from the New York Times by the able 
writer, Mr. Arthur Krock. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times of September 
11, 1941] 
HOW A WOLF TURNED OUT TO BE OLD DOG TRAY 
(By Arthur Krock) 

An inspection of the public history of the 
petroleum-shortage scare in the East leads 
to one of these conclusions: 

Secretary Ickes, the Oil Coordinator, and 
his aiaes produced the scare on the basis 
of an exaggerated view of what the eastern 
surplus should be and without troubling to 
check all possible sources of supply. 

Or Secretary Ickes and his aides delib- 
erately magnified what they knew to be the 
facts in an effort to bring home to the waste- 
ful American: people a useful lesson in con- 
servation 

For a third, and more unkind, conclusion 
that the hullabaloo was a piece of strategy 
in an effort to stimulate war psychology there 
is no support in the record. 

The history of the case, as related in the 
press dispatches, does not, however, reflect 
credit on the manner in which it was con- 
ducted by the Government authorities. 
There is more than a suggestion that many 
elephant guns went Off half-cocked and at 
small deer. 

There is strong evidence that if Mr. Ickes, 
Mr. Davies, and the petroleum control agency 
had thoroughly canvassed the situation in 
advance with the railroads and other branches 
of the Government, the matter would have 
been handled more intelligently and effec- 
tively. 

The result of the methods used has been 
to arouse a widespread public feeling that an 
attempt was made to sell motorists a gold 
brick, which is unfortunate because there 
really is a serious transportation problem and 
because, in the great strain the defense ef- 
fort has put on national resources frugality 
in their use is both patriotic and necessary. 

The following are the highlights in the 
record: 

May 28: Gas%line consumption up 6.2 per- 
cent over 1939. May 30: Mr. Ickes forecasts 
gasless Sundays and “dim white ways” in the 
East because of a transportation shortage, 
accounted for in part by the impending 
transfer of 50 tankers to the Atlantic service. 
June 3: American Petroleum Institute rec- 


ommends reduced Sunday driving and lower- 
ing of home temperatures by 5 degrees 
giving the transfer of 50 tankers as an impor- 
tant reason. June 10: The American Auto- 
mobile Association suggests that slower 
driving and starting would save 20 percent in 
motor-gasoline consumption and avoid any 
need of rationing in the East. June 11: 
President Farish, of the Standard of New 
Jersey, says that proper Washington plan- 
ning and cooperation with the trade should 
make eastern gasless Sundays unnecessary. 

June 13: Mr. Ickes expresses fear that, 
partly because of the transfer of 50 tankers, 
eastern curbs are inevitable. The pinch will 
make itself felt about the time cold weather 
arrives. June 30: Government experts tell 
vacationists not to worry over rationing for 
the next 2 montks. July 4: Mr. Ickes asks 
police authorities to arrest “wasters.” “The 
shortage may become acute by September,” 
he said. July 22: Ojil-company executives 
meet with Mr. Ickes to discuss the diversion 
of more tankers to Great Britain. 

July 28: Mr. {ckes says voluntary curtail- 
ment does not seem to be working. August 1: 
Oil companies asked to close filling stations 
from 7 p. m. to 7 a. m. and say they will 
comply. August 7: Mr. Ickes asks trucks to 
ration their use of gas by cutting down de- 
liveries. August 14: Consumption goes up. 
August 15; Leon Henderson, at Mr. Ickes’ 
request, cuts supply to retail trade 10 per- 
cent in 17 Eastern States. Filling stations 
are bewildered. 

August 21: Mr Davies says stocks are at 
10-day reserve level, “a perilous stage.” 
August 22: Oil executives insist eastern stocks 
are ample unless more tankers are to be 
transferred. * * * Mr. Davies, at this late 
date, asks for a survey of idle tank cars. 
August 29: Mr. Davies says “sinister interests” 
seek to conceal the shortage 

September 4: Mr. Pelley, of the railroads, 
says there are enough idle tank cars to supply 
200.000 more barrels daily to the East, and 
that Mr. Davies never asked him for infor- 
mation concerning them. September 5: Oil 
companies agree to use the cars. September 
6: Eastern gasoline stocks increased 167,000 
barrels between August 23 and 30. Septem- 
ber 8: Mayor LaGuardia predicts early re- 
scinding of curfew law for lack of need of it. 

In the course of these developments it was 
indicated by testimony before Senator Ma- 
LONEY’s committee of inquiry that what Mr. 
Ickes, Mr. Davies, and Mr. Henderson sought 
was a huge “odeal” eastern gasoline reserve; 
that the daily shortage claimed of 174,000 
barrels cut down on their own figures to 
120,000 barrels, and then revised to 175,000, 
would be more than overcome by the use of 
the idle tank cars, whether 20,000, as claimed 
by Mr. Pelley, or less; that the British never 
took 50 tankers; and that the shortage repre- 
sents merely the difference between what Mr. 
Ickes et al. thought the surplus ought to be 
at all times and what it will be until the tank 
cars are put in service. 

In other words, Mr. Ickes’ wolf, when the 
spotlight was turned on him, began to whine 
and wag his tail in the friendliest fashion. 
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AMUSEMENT AND GAMING DEVICES 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Speaker, for the 
first time, Congress has officially recog- 
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nized the existence of coin-operated 
machines which are designed either for 
amusement or gaming and has provided 
for a tax on such machines. This pro- 
vision does not in any way nullify the 
validity of local ordinances or State laws 
which make such devices illegal, but 
merely undertakes to impose a tax on 
them if and when and where they might 
exist. The new taxing act divided such 
devices into two classes. On the first 
class, which are operated solely for 
amusement and are known as pin-ball 
machines, the tax is $10 per year and is 
payable by the person who maintains 
such a machine for use or permits its use 
on his premises. The second class as 
defined by the bill itself includes “so- 
called slot machines which operate by 
means of the insertion of a coin, token, 
or other similar object, and which by the 
application of the element of chance may 
deliver or entitle the person playing or 
operating the machine to receive cash, 
premiums, merchandise, or tokens.” The 
tax on these devices is $50 per year and 
payable by the person who maintains 
the machine for use or permits his prem- 
ises to be used for its use and operation. 
The Senate -Finance Committee origi- 
nally proposed a tax of $200 per year on 
so-called slot machines. This was re- 
duced to $50 when Senators from a cer- 
tain far western State assailed this tax 
as ruinous to a well-known town called 
Reno. 
JOBS IN DEFENSE 


Many persons, actuated by sincere and 
patriotic motives, would like to devote 
their talents to the Government service 
at a time when the world is in crisis. 
Perhaps a note of explanation might 
prove helpful. All civilian workers in 
any defense agency, whether it be the 
War or Navy Department, the Office of 
Production Management, the Civilian 
Defense Administration, or others, are 
recruited from civil-service rolls. Only 
in rare instances, where some type of 
highly specialized service is required, are 
persons directly hired by such agencies. 
When persons are needed, these agencies 
send a requisition to the United States 
Civil Service Commission stating the 
number of persons needed, the type of 
work to be done, and the qualifications 
for such work. The Civil Service Com- 
mission maintains registers of various 
classifications of work. To get on these 
registers one of two kinds of an examina- 
tion is necessary. The one is called com- 
petitive and consists of a written exami- 
nation which is held at a designated time 
and place. This type of examination 
applies to such services as typist, clerk, 
stenographer, and so forth. The other 
is known as an unassembled examination. 
It consists of a statement filed with the 
Commission showing the experience, edu- 
cation, and training of the applicant for 
a certain type of work. It applies to 
such classification as architect, engineer, 
chemists, and so forth. Complete infor- 
mation can be obtained by addressing a 
letter to the United States Civil Service 
Commission, Washington, D. C. 

WAR CASUALTIES 


There have been very few comprehen- 
sive figures on casualties in the present 
war. Foreign governments have been 
rather secretive about this matter, and 








‘figures have been hard to obtain. How- 
ever, a survey was made recently based 
on figures obtained from foreign embas- 
sies in the United States, from the War 
and Navy Departments, the Congressional 
Library, and other sources. Total cas- 
ualties for the first 2 years of the present 
struggle total 10,324,000. Of this num- 
ber, 2,520,000 have been killed. The re- 
mainder constitute wounded and miss- 
ing. Greatest tragedy is that 1,052,000 
of these casualties were civilians and in- 
nocent bystanders in bombed cities. Of 
this number, 232,000 were killed. Thus 
does death rain from the skies. 

DISCHARGE FROM THE ARMY 


Every congressional office receives 
many inquiries concerning the discharge 
of young men from the Army, and we be- 
lieve it will be informative to summarize 
the essential facts contained in a state- 
ment released by the War Department on 
August 29, 1941. If the foreign situation 
shows no material change, about 200,000 
enlisted men will be released from active 
duty before January 1. Releases will be 
made in the following order of priority: 
First, Gependency and hardship cases; 
second, enlisted men who have served 
their terms of enlistment; third, selec- 
tees and guardsmen requesting release 
who attained age 28 on or before July 1, 
1941, and before their induction into serv- 
ice; fourth, enlisted men other than in 
the Regular Army who have served a 
year, who are married, and who request 
release; fifth, any enlisted man who has 
served normal term of Federal service. 
This last class, however, will be released 
in order of length of service beyond 12 
months. The formula for securing re- 
lease from active duty is simple. The Sol- 
dier merely states in writing to his com- 
pany commander that he desires a release 
and sets forth the reason. It may be a 
case where the father died, leaving a sol- 
dier as the sole support of the family. It 
may be that the soldier has a family of 
his own. This request is forwarded to 
the commander of the division. If the 
case is meritorious, the division com- 
mander orders the soldier’s release. One 
so released is then transferred to the 
Enlisted Reserve Corps. He remains a 
member of the Reserve until he reaches 
age 45 or until he has served 10 years or 
until he is discharged therefrom. 
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Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently at the State convention of the 
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West Virginia Department of the Amer- 
ican Legion there was an address deliv- 
ered which I believe should be read by as 
many persons as possible who are con- 
cerned these days with the strange doc- 
trines which are being taught in America 
and which threaten our institutions. 

The speech was given by James W. 
Weir, prominent publisher and news- 
Paperman. He is my fellow townsman. 
I quote portions of his remarks with the 
firm feeling that we need to renew our 
allegiance to the faith of our fathers. 

He said: 

If these United States have survived the 
vicissitudes of the struggles of their people 
for independence of thought and action and 
the right to enjoy liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness; if this country has survived the 
wars and the struggles from within and 
without since it asserted and gained its in- 
dependence, and if today we are a free people, 
it is because of five great American institu- 
tions which you of the Legion and your 
fathers and forefathers by distinguished serv- 
ice to your country in time of war and in time 
of peace helped to build and to cherish. 
These institutions are: 

The church: Citadel of Christianity. 

The home: The citizen’s castle. 

The Constitution: Charter of our freedom. 

The press: Palladium of our liberties. 

The school: Crucible of character in which 
plastic youth is molded to meet his destiny 
and his obligations to home and country, 
about which I am to speak to you today under 
the title of “Educating Our Youth in Amer- 
icanism.” 

If these institutions and our Government 
are to be perpetuated for the common wel- 
fare and for a permanent defense against 
strange doctrines and indoctrination of Amer- 
ican youth which will, unless curbed, even- 
tually undermine faith and confidence in the 
Republic and its founders, it is to you of the 
Legion we must look for inspiration, guid- 
ance, and action—to you as parents, as teach- 
ers, as citizens, and as soldiers, who have 
rendered such great and unselfish devotion 
to your country in war and in peace. 

In accepting the assignment cf State Com- 
mander A. C. Hall to speak to you on the 
subject of educating our youth in Amer- 
icanism, my role cannot be much more than 
that of a sentry who sounds this call to arms 
to you: Men of the Legion, be on guard 
against the danger to Americanism and all 
that it means and implies in the form of such 
texts, textbooks, and reference books as tend 
to impair the child’s faith and confidence in 
America and its institutions. 

After all, it is the obligation of the news- 
paper to act as a sentry and to be constantly 
on guard against anything which tends to 
undermine public confidence in the institu- 
tions we hold dear, and against any influence 
which may tend to destroy “the highest 
values God has given man,” for anything 
which affects or impairs the faith of American 
youth in this country’s institutions tends to 
undermine the foundations of the Republic 
and robs youth of his visions. 

~ a7 ~*~ * - 


It is my very great privilege to convey to 
you, upon this occasion, and for all time, a 
special message from your Assistant National 
Americanism director, Mr. Shumaker, in 
which he says: 

“No phase of community service will return 
a higher dividend in citizenship than the in- 
telligent, active, continued interest of the 
Legion post in its schoo] affairs. 


“A large number of public school and col- 
lege textbooks have been submitted to the 
Americanism commission for analysis. A vast 
majority of the books surveyed teach in the 
American way and were written by patriotic 
Americans. However, an extended and criti- 
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cal analysis of the Harold O. Rugg social 
science series of junior high school textbooks 
recently completed shows that the Rugg books 
minimize American values and tend to de- 
stroy the child’s faith and confidence in the 
American way of life. The Rugg junior high 
school books have been withdrawn from 
many schools, while a critical study of them 
is in progress in a large number of other 
communities. 

“The National Education Association has 
adopted a stand that is in line with our long- 
time efforts. At its most recent Boston con- 
vention it adopted a report authorizing the 
creation of a commission ‘to investigate al- 
leged subversive teaching and to expose any 
teacher whose attitude is found to be in- 
imical to the best interests of our country.’ 
The commission will have other functions 
meeting with American Legion approval. One 
of these covers a movement to investigate 
criticisms of teachers’ colleges and textbooks. 
We commend these authorizations on the 
part of the National Education Association. 
But they emphasize, they do not lessen, the 
need for every American Legion post to check 
the schools in its community. Only hurt for 
our future citizens can come because of such 
a@ neglect.” 

Inasmuch as it has been repeatedly charged 
that there are in use school textbooks and 
books available in school reference libraries 
which might create doubt in the minds of 
the children of the soundness of “democractic 
and constitutional ideals” on which our 
country and our American life and liberty 
have been reared, a few abstracts from the 
books of Prof. Harold Rugg will suffice to 
show whether that is true or not and will at 
least disclose the nature of the things that 
are being taught in the schools or else used to 
influence the thinking of the boys and girls 
in their more tender years. 


“Nothing about this story of degradation 
is clearer than that in any of these decades 
a fairly decent standard of living could have 
been had by the people of the expanding 
West. That it was not and is not today can 
be traced primarily to the theory and prac- 
tice of government set up by our fathers.” 
That is a part of Professor Rugg’s philosophy. 

In another place in the same volume, page 
270, the substitution of many foreign prac- 
tices is advocated in the following language: 

“Second, that every form of government 
on earth today must be regarded frankly as 
an experiment, tentative, and to be changed 
as new social and economic conditions de- 
velop. The trend has revealed scores of ex- 
periments, a great variety of forms and meth- 
ods of collective living. The danger is that 
the young nationals of each of the 60 coun- 
tries will grow up with the conviction that 
the form peculiar to his country is of proved 
superiority, rather than that it is one of the 
many experiments and could very likely be 
greatly improved by the substitutions of 
many foreign practices.” 

After all these years of existence, after all 
the struggles we have gone through and at 
a time when other nations have been seeking 
to impose their so-called “culture” upon 
this Nation, observe that Professor Rugg says 
that young nationals are apt to grow up with 
the conviction that the form peculiar to his 
country is superior, such as the form in this 
country—and discourages that by saying that 
it is likely that our form of government could 
very likely be improved by the substitution 
of many foreign practices, thus creating 
doubt in the mind of our own youth as to 
whether the American form of government 
is such a good form after all. 

Legionnaires—citizens and parents—what 
effect must it have on you when you hear 
this quotation from Rugg’s The Great Tech- 
nology, pages 259 and 260: 

“The unthinking acquiescence of educa- 
tional workers * * * it is this which 
compels the formal unthinking salute to the 
flag, and the mumbling of an oath of al- 
legiance which means absolutely nothing to 
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the young people making it. It is this 
which, in hundreds of communities, compels 
teachers to sign oaths of allegiance, to swear 
that they will protect the written constitu- 
tion of the United States.” And that in the 
face of the fact that American teachers are 
loyal and patriotic. 

Just what effect is the teaching of such 
Sentiments as those I have quoted likely to 
have among your children and other people’s 
children and on their respect for our coun- 
try, our Constitution, our laws, and our flag, 
which sybolizes all that our country means 
to us? 

What effect does it have on the young peo- 
ple when -they read the following on page 
479 of the History of American Government 
and Culture. in Professor Rugg’s Social Sci- 
ence Series? 

“It was a difficult task indeed that con- 
fronted Mann, Barnard, and the other lead- 
ers. They faced indifference on the part of 
the people generally and a great opposition 
from the churches. Until about 1800 young 
people were taught to read principally that 
they might be able to read the Bible, the 
catechism and other religious books” 

It was in protest against such strange doc- 
trines as these and against such attempt at 
indoctrination of the young that your State 
commander in the June issue of the West 
Virginia Legionnaire sounded a call for ac- 
tion and pointed the way in the following 
message to you all: 

“Storms of protest against the Rugg text- 
books have arisen in all parts of the country. 
In scores of communities these books have 
been eliminated. The voice of patriotic 
Americans is at last heard. 

“As a result some passages have been re- 
vised in the Rugg courses. Even titles have 
been changed. Indeed some laudatory com- 
ments on our country and its Founders have 
been inserted in the books. All of which is 
a bit encouraging, as it proves the case 
against the Rugg books. If the charges are 
not true, why the change?” 

> . 7 * - 


Protests such as your State commander 
has made are by no means confined to West 
Virginia but are Nation-wide in their scope 
since the Rugg Social Science Series are in 
use in approximately 5,000 school systems of 
the country, including some of the country 
school systems of West Virginia, either as 
textbooks for children between 11 and 15 
years of age or as reference books. 
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There are what is known as the Rugg and 
Kreuger buvoks (not in the social-science 
series) which have been adopted ‘xy the State 
board for supplemental reading. A commit- 
tee, it is only fair to say, of Kanawha County 
teachers, headed by Mr. M. R. Dodd, post 
Americanism officer of John Brawley Post, 
went over these particular books, and it 1s 
understood that nothing in them as such 
was found to be what is commonly desig- 
nated as of a subversive nature. But as to 
the nature of other books or literature in 
use in the public schools generally through- 
out the State, there has been no general in- 
vestigation and no definite information is so 
far available, so far as known, though it is 
known that the Rugg Social Science Series 
are in use in some and perhaps many of the 
counties of West Virginia at least. 

* * * » . 

There must be some authority somewhere 
to eliminate from the public schools text- 
books, reference books, and literature which 
foster disrespect for the constitutions and the 
institutions we revere but if there be no cther 
remedy, then certainly an aroused public 
cpinion should lead to legislation as a means 
of guarding in the future against promiscuous 
admission of textbooks which contain sub- 
versive matter or subtle propaganda that the 
existing social and economic order in this 
country has failed and that we must follow 


the pattern of other nations merely for the 
sake of a change. 


* » «< * s 


Deep beneath the surface, as we have in 
this country by this time found, is the war of 
clashing philosophies of life and of govern- 
ment, to shape and bend the life of youth 
as it has been bended and shaped in Germany, 
and the effort to inoculate our children with 
the virus of doctrines, which, measured by 
standards old or new, are not American, as 
you and I know it, and are utterly repugnant 
to every conception of Americanism, as ex- 
emplified by you. 

Of special importance to the American peo- 
ple—youth and adult alike, here and through- 
out the land, now and for all times as a 
permanent defense—is the Nation-wide 
movement of the American Legion and the 
press to enlighten the public as to the in- 
sidious things which may creep in unaware 
in the textbooks or otherwise. 

What is going on and what has been going 
on only goes to show the imperative need for 
sentry service such as the Americanism com- 
mission of the Legion and the press are per- 
forming, if we are to avert death, destruction, 
and despair such as has followed in the wake 
of 20 years of molding the youth of totali- 
tarian countries. 

But to check the undermining process in 
our schools and elsewhere and to revitalize 
the spirit of patriotism there must be a re- 
birth of interest in what the children of 
America are being taught—an insistence On 
the part of every parent on knowing what his 
child or her child is being taught—for, as 
your assistant nationalism director said in 
his magazine article— 

“A great responsibility rests on the Ameri- 
can parent in safeguarding that character of 
freedom which, since the days of Washington 
and Jefferson, has been perpetuated through 
an effective program of education. Each par- 
ent is charged with the sacred obligation of 
actively supporting and defending the first 
line of defense in America—our great public- 
school system.” 

In our great public-school system—and it 
is one of America’s greatest institutions—our 
children are being educated and there is in- 
grained in the hearts of these young people 
great love of their own country, from which 
springs a spirit of patriotism not to be 
blighted unless at an early age their faith 
and their confidence in this country and all 
that it means and may mean to them as 
individuals is shaken and shattered by such 
sentiments as these: 

“Question. Is the United States today a 
land of opportunity for all our people? Why? 
(Rugg’s Pupil’s Workbook, Our Country and 
Our People, p. 76.) 

“Answer. The United States is not a land 
of opportunity for all our people; for one- 
fifth of the people do not earn any money at 
all. There are great differences in the stand- 
ards of living of the different classes of 
people. The majority do not have any real 
security.” (Teacher’s Guide and Key, 1938 
ed., p. 38, id.) 

“Ours is a widespread culture of hypoc- 
risy. A vast hiatus exists between what we 
are and what we do; what we want and what 
we say; how we vote and what we believe; 
what we fear and what we protest. In politics 
this lack of integrity shows itself in the di- 
vergence between party affiliations and inner 
belief. In business it rationalizes itself in 
the ‘service’ and ‘community’ slogans of 
chambers of commerce, rotary clubs, and the 
like. Legal relations are established through 
patriotism exchange of favor rather than on 
the merits of impartial judicial decision. 
The disintegrated character of our culture 
reveals itself in the conduct of the press and 
pulpit, in the gap between the program of 
the national school system and American 
life.” (Rugg’s Culture and Education in 
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America, Self and Society: New Objects of 
Allegiance, p. 240.) 
* * ” s * 

To keep alive the soul of American youth 
there must be more teaching of patriotism 
instead of skepticism and greater emphasis 
laid on the personal duty of the youth of the 
land to observe the laws, to maintain our 
constitutional form of government, and, so 
far as possible preserve our individual 
liberties. 


Lindbergh’s Attack on the Jews Unfair 
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EDITORIAL FROM THE NEW YORK 
JOURNAL-AMERICAN 


Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include an editorial from 
the New York Journal-American under 
date of Sunday, September 14, 1941, en- 
titled “Lindbergh’s Attack on the Jews 
Unfair”: 


[From the New York Journal-American of 
September 14, 1941] 


LINDBERGH’S ATTACK ON THE JEWS UNFAIR 


The raising of the racial issue by Charles A. 
Lindbergh in his Des Moines, Iowa, speech is 
the most unfortunate happening that has 
occurred in the United States since the pres- 
ent tense international situation developed. 

Mr. Lindbergh said that “the three most 
important groups which have been pressing 
this country toward war are the British, the 
Jewish, and the Roosevelt administration.” 

The assertion that the Jews are pressing 
this country into war is unwise, unpatriotic, 
and un-American. 

This astonishing statement, at total vari- 
ance with the facts, is in nowise softened by 
Mr. Lindbergh’s condemnation further on in 
his speech of the atrocities committed against 
the Jews by the Nazis in Germany. 

Mr. Lindbergh made another great mistake 
in stressing “the large ownership and in- 
fluence [of the Jews] in our motion pictures, 
our press, our radio, and our Government.”, 

The Jews are an integral and legitimate 
part of our American business, social, and 
political life, and have been so since the days 
of the Revolution. 

There has been no more peaceful-minded 
group in this country than the Jews. 

There has been no group more enterprising, 
more law abiding, and more patriotic than 
the Jews of America. 

From Haym Salomon, who financed the 
American Revolution, to Bernard Baruch and 
the late Supreme Court Justice Cardozo, they 
have been filled with the flame of our demo- 
cratic ideals. 

Mr. Lindbergh in his amazing statement 
did not adduce one single proof that any 
noted Jew or group of Jews has been urging 
this country to go to war. 

Mr. Lindbergh makes a still graver charge 
when he says that the greatest danger to 
this country lies in the ownership and in- 
fluence of the Jews in radio, motion pic- 
tures, and our Government. 
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This sounds exactly like things that Hitler 
said in the early days of his regime, followed 
by the brutal and incredible treatment of 
German Jewish citizens, which Mr. Lindbergh 
himself condemns. 

Among Americans who are truly and tradi- 
tionally American in ideals there are not— 
and must never be—religious or racial divi- 
sions. 

Mr. Lindbergh in previous speeches has said 
he is opposed to hatred, bitterness, and mu- 
tual distrust. 

But in his Des Moines speech he has done 
more to incite to hatred, bitterness, and 
mutual distrust than any other person on 
either side of this war-or-no-war controversy. 

What he said should have no place in the 
mouth—or mind—of any American. 

The Jews of America are loyal, patriotic, 
and do not want war. 

Mr. Lindbergh has made a fool of himself 
and has alienated many of those well-mean- 
ing persons who have sincerely admired him. 
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Mr.BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include an editorial from the 
Ncw York Herald Tribune under date of 
Saturday, September 13, 1941, entitled 
“Against the American Spirit”: 


[From the New York Herald Tribune of Sep- 
tember 13, 1941] 


AGAINST THE AMERICAN SPIRIT 


On Tuesday night at Des Moines Mr. Charles 
A. Lindbergh departed from the American 
way. For all his circumlocutions, for all his 
tardy admission that the Nazis’ treatment 
of the Jews could not be condoned, Mr. Lind- 
bergh made an unmistakable appeal to anti- 
Semitism, to those dark forces of prejudice 
and intolerance which, dangerous at any 
time, can be fatal in hours of national emer- 
gency 

This newspaper has consistently upheld the 
right of Mr. Lindbergh and those of his way 
of thinking to speak their minds freely and 
publicly. It has sustained Mr. Lindbergh 
against attacks upon his patriotism which it 
believed were unwarranted by the facts. This 
it has done in the conviction that the discus- 
sion of America’s relation to the great world 
conflict was an American debate, conducted 
by Americans firmly resolved to maintain the 
American system and differing only in their 
concept of how that is to be accomplished 
But the Des Moines speech, marking the cli- 
max of a series of innuendoes and covert 
allusions by isolationist leaders, opens new 
and ugly vistas and seeks to inject into open 
debate subjects which all good Americans 
should pray right be confined to the pages 
of the Voelkischer Beobachter and the ad- 
dresses of one Adolf Hitler. 

To be sure, Mr. Lindbergh did not counsel 
anti-Semitism. He warned the Jews that 
they may suffer from it in the event of war— 
and provided anti-Semites with fuel for their 
anti-Semitism. He asserted, after the fash- 
ion of anti-Semites everywhere, that the Jews 
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were dangerous to the United States because 
of their “large ownership and influence in 
our motion pictures, our press, our radio, 
and our Government.” To state that Jews 
exert an influence in this country out of pro- 
portion to their numbers is to state what 
is unproved and unprovable; to state that 
their influence is exerted as Jews and not 
as American citizens is to libel not only the 
Jews but the whole American system. 

The type of prejudice that judges men by 
the color of their skin, the land of their an- 
cestors or the creed they profess rather than 
by their individual] acts and opinions is not 
an unfamiliar phenomenon in the United 
States. The Native American movement, the 
A. P. A., the Ku Klux Klan have been mani- 
festations of it. Many stocks, many religious 
groups, have experienced the social ostracism, 
the economic discrimination, the actual vio- 
lence that accompany it. But always the 
great current of American life and thought 
has in the end swept aside the exponents of 
intolerance and group hatred. 

Mr. Lindbergh, the man who speaks in the 
name of “America First,” presumes to oppose 
this mighty current. It will sweep him aside 
with his predecessors. But unless all Amer- 
icans realize the danger of such sentiments 
as Mr. Lindbergh has expressed, whatever 
their source, and resolutely set their faces 
against them, great miseries may ensue. 
Those isolationists who have whistled up 
Old World racial hatreds here, in an effort 
to attain their professed objective of keeping 
America aloof from the Old World, have 
sinned against the American spirit. Let that 
spirit rebuke them. 
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LETTER FROM THE SECRETARY OF WAR 





Mr. THOM. Mr. Speaker, on June 28 
last I suggested to the Military Affairs 
Committee during the pending of the 
Army appropriation bill before the House 
of Representatives that Members of Con- 
gress be given a demonstration of new 
Army equipment at some place near 
Washington, and I reinforced this with 
a letter to Gen. George Marshall, Chief 
of Staff, on the same subject. 

Members of the Congress have received 
letters announcing that such a military 
show has been arranged to take place at 
Fort Belvoir, Va., October 2, in the fol- 
lowing letter over the signature of Hon. 
Henry Stimson, Secretary of War: 

War DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, September 13, 1941. 
Hon. WILLIAM R. THoM, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. THoM: The War Department has 
scheduled a special demonstration of new 
Army equipment and training for Members 
of the Congress to take place at Fort Belvoir, 
Va., October 2. I wish to take this oppor- 
tunity to extend to you a most cordial invi- 
tation to be present on this occasion. 
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The First Army will present a combat prob- 
lem under simulated battle conditions, and 
the Chief of Ordnance has arranged for the 
exhibition of ordnance from the Aberdeen 
Proving Ground, including the latest model 
tanks. The program will] also include a visit 
tu the engineer replacement training center 
during regular training periods and other 
special events. Lunch will be served in the 
field and transportation will be furnished to 
and from Fort Belvoir by the War Department. 

Due to the nature of the demonstration, ii 
will be necessary that a transportation schcd- 
ule be followed. Cars will leave from Capitol 
Hill promptly at 9 a. m., October 2, and re- 
turn by 5 p. m. that afternoon. 

In order that necessary arrangements may 
be made, it will be appreciated if you will 
advise the office of Brig Gen. A. D. Surles, 
Director, Bureau of Public Relations, War 
Department, by September 25, whether or not 
you des‘re to attend. 

Sincerely yours, 
Henry L. STIMSON, 
Secretary of War. 
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EDITORIAL FROM THE WATERLOO (IOWA) 
DAILY COURIER 





Mr. GWYNNE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrecorp, 
I include the following editorial from the 
Waterloo Daily Courier, Waterloo, Iowa, 
of September 12, 1941: 


[From the Waterloo (Iowa) Daily Courier of 
September 12, 1941] 


THE PRESIDENT, NOT LINDBERGH, SPEAKS FOR 
AMERICA 


President Roosevelt in Washington Thurs- 
day night declared that the United States 
will take firm steps to determine that Hitler 
shall not succeed in his plan to conquer the 
world. 

Charles Lindbergh in Des Moines on the 
same night urged that Britain be forced to 
accept what he called a negotiated peace so 
that Hitler would be one step closer to world 
domination. 

Both declared that they spoke for the over- 
whelming majority of the American people. 
In a dramatic way, the people are con- 
fronted with the opportunity to compare 
these speeches, study their own thoughts, and 
make their choice. 

There is no doubt what their decision will 
be. Lindbergh spoke hysterically of this 
country as if we lived on a distant planet, as 
if we could lazily decide to send a rocket 
ship to Europe or forget that Europe ex- 
isted. The President, in a mood of calm de- 
cision, showed by conclusive example how 
Hitler’s ambitions are at this very moment 
conflicting with our desire for security and 
how a German victory will result in domina- 
tion of the seas and eventually all lands bor- 
dering on the seas. 

Lindbergh, conjuring up the absurd fantasy 
of a gigantic plot by the British, the Jews, 
and the administration to draw us into war, 
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refused to admit the simple fact that every 
act the administration has taken on foreign 
policy has been supported overwhelmingly by 
the American people. 

He spoke of aid to England which keeps the 
aggressor battling on a distant continent as 
if it did not serve to defend America. He 
spoke of this policy as if it were adopted over 
the protests of the people, whereas as a 
matter of simple record it was adopted by the 
people’s representatives in Congress and with 
the approval of the people themselves accord- 
ing. to every poll taken then or later. 

The President said that when our security 
depends upon maintaining freedom of the 
seas and free communication between the 
mainland and our bases, we will not hesitate 
to maintain that freedom by force if neces- 
sary. There is a cold and irrefutable logic to 
this argument, as we have said before. Just 
because there is danger in standing fast in 
the best strategic position, it were foolish to 
retire to a position which is strategically vul- 
nerable. This, Lindbergh would have us do. 

The fiyer serves ideally the purposes of the 
Nazis. Not only would he have us sit meekly 
by until Germany is in the most favorable 
position to attack us, but he also sourly at- 
tempts to create bitter internal feuds by his 
cruel attack on the Jews. 

He insults’ the intelligence of the American 
people by asserting that they could be drawn 
into war by British propaganda. He at- 
tempts to weaken faith in this administra- 
tion not only by asserting that it is wrong, 
which is his privilege, but also by screaming 
that the President is dominated by the 
British, which is a malignant falsehood 

He makes the ridiculous charge that news- 
papers and magazines dare not oppose the 
administration foreign policy because they 
are being blackmailed by warmongering ad- 
vertisers. There isn’t an advertiser who ever 
tried to influence the policy of this paper on 
that basis who wouldn’t testify to the error 
of that charge. 

Thursday night’s addresses were a dra- 
matic example of America in action. On the 
same evening the President outlined a new 
development in his foreign policy, and his 
leading critic severely criticized that policy. 
That is America. It is good 

And it is typical of American democracy 
that this opposition and criticism does not 
confuse us, does not stun us, does not im- 
mobilize us. With the din of argument 
sounding blatantly in their ears, the Ameri- 
can people are rallying behind the President. 
He and not Lindbergh speaks for them. He 
apd not Lindbergh is right. 


H. R. 10 
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Mr. DISNEY. Mr. Speaker, upon the 
calendar of the House is H. R. 10, favor- 
ably reported by the unanimous report of 
the Committee on Indian Affairs of the 
House, giving jurisdiction to the Court of 
Ciaims to reinstate the cases heretofore 
dismissed by them on the ground of lack 
of jurisdiction in the act of April 25. 
1932. 

I wish to submit to the attention of the 
House severe! items which bear upon this 
case and which do not appear to have 


been set forth in the report. The items 
are as follows: 

First. An opinion of Attorney General 
Knox that the Slade-Bender award, so- 
called, could not be construed as res judi- 
cata against the Eastern Cherokees. 

Second. A statement of a series of 
cases in which the Congress under the 
present administration had authorized 
appeals in Indian cases to the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 

Third. A statement by Mr. Justice 
Holmes, representing the Supreme Court 
of the United States in the case of Carver 
against United States, that the denial of 
an application for a writ of certiorari 
could not be construed as an expression 
of opinion on the merits of the case in 
controversy. 

Resolved, That the Attorney General of the 
United States is hereby requested to advise 
the House of Representatives with all con- 
venient speed in the case of the Eastern 
Cherokees against the United States whether 
or not the award rendered under the Cherokee 
agreement of December 19, 1891, ratified by 
act of Congressapproved March 3, 1893, as sect 
forth in House Executive Document No. 182 
of the Fifty-third Congress, third session, and 
the findings of fact of the Court of Claims 
of April 28, 1902, is res adjudicata; to review 
the opinion of the Department of Justice of 
December 2, 1895, and advise the House of 
Representatives whether the reasons set forth 
in that opinion now constitute a valid de- 
fense to the payment of said award. (Resolu- 
tion of December 16, 1902 (H. Doc. No. 309, 
57th Cong., 2d sess.) .) 


Under this resolution, the Attorney 
General, on January 22, 1903, reporting 
to the House of Representatives, said: 


Neither the agreement nor the provision 
appropriating money to meet the expense of 
the accounting authorized an accounting with 
the Eastern Cherokees or between parties 
other than the United States and the Chero« 
kee Nation; and if the accounting as had 
extended to matters outside of the authoriza- 
tion, it is surely in that respect not obliga- 
tory upon the United States. Nor is there 
anything in the findings of the Court of 
Claims which changes or enlarges the effect 
of this accounting or makes it res adjudicata 
between the United States and the Eastern 
Cherokees. (See p. 2, H. Doc. No. 309, 57th 
Cong., 2d sess—Opinion of Attorney Gen- 
eral P. C. Knox.) 


The right of appeal to the Supreme 
Court has been granted by the Congress 
and approved by the President on many 
occasions, since the adoption of the 
Judicial Code in 1925, where the consti- 
tutional rights of Indian tribes and sub- 
stantial amounts were involved, for 
example, under the Roosevelt adminis- 
tration: 


Public Resolution No. 49, Seventy-fourth 
Congress, approved August 15, 1935: 

“* * * shall be reviewed on the whole 
record by the Supreme Court of the United 
States on appeal from the Court of Claims, 
anything in the Judicial Code or amend- 
ments thereto notwithstanding: * * *,” 
(The Crow Indians of Montana.) 

Public Resolution No. 121, Seventy-fourth 
Congress, approved June 22, 1936: 

“* * * shall be reviewed by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States on appeal 
from the Court of Claims, anything in the 
Judicial Code, or amendments thereto, not- 
withstanding: * * *.” (Chippewa In- 
dians of Minnesota.) 

Public, No. 152, Seventy-fourth Congress, 
approved June 19, 1935: 

“* « * that from the decision of the 
Court of Claims in any suit or suits prose- 
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cuted under the authority of this act an 
appeal may be taken by either party, as in 
other cases, to the Supreme Court of the 
United States.” (Various tribes in Alaska.) 

Public, No. 410, Seventy-fourth Congress, 
approved August 30, 1935: 

“* * * with the right of appeal to the 
Supreme Court of the United States by either 
party, anything in the Judicial Code of the 
United States or amendments thereto to the 
contrary notwithstanding, * * *.” (Chip- 
pewa Indians of Wisconsin.) 

Public, No. 413, Seventy-fourth Congress, 
approved September 38, 1935: 

“Sec. 5. Either party shall have the abso- 
lute right of appeal (not by writ of certio- 
rari). from any final judgment entered by 
the Court of Claims to the Supreme Court of 
the United States, and the Supreme Court of 
the United States is hereby invested with 
jurisdiction of such appeals.” (Menominee 
Indians of Wisconsin.) 

Public, No. 592, Seventy-fourth Congress, 
approved May 15, 1936: 

“* * * with the right of appeal rather 
than by certiorari, to the Supreme Court of 
the United States by either party: * * *.” 
(Kiamath and Modoc Tribes and a band of 
Snake Indians, Oregon and Washington.) 

Public, No. 755, Seventy-fifth Congress, ap- 
proved June 28, 1938: 

“* * * with the right of appeal by 
either party to the Supreme Court of the 
United States, anything in the Judicial Code 
of the United States to the contrary not- 
withstanding * * *.” (The Red Lake 
Band of Chippewas in Minnesota.) 


MEMORANDUM WITH REGARD TO THE EFFECT OF 
A DENIAL OF A PETITION FOR WRIT OF CERTIO- 
RARI BY SUPREME COURT 
In United States v. Carver (260 U. S. 482, 

490), Mr. Justice Holmes for the Court said: 
“The denial of a writ of certiorari imports 

no expression of opinion upon the merits of 

the case, as the bar has been told many 
times. Therefore it is unnecessary to con- 
sider whether the libelants’ argument is sup- 
ported by the decisions to which they refer. 

The Yankee sub nom. Rivers & Harbors Im- 

provement Company v. Latta (243 U.S. 649); 

The Oceana, sub nom. Morse Dry Dock & Re- 

ss Co. v. Conron Brothers Co, (245 U. 8. 


Shall Agricultural Prices Be Administered 
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RESOLUTION OF NATIONAL COOPERATIVE 
MILK PRODUCERS FEDERATION 


Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, the 
introduction of H. R. 5479 to further the 
national defense aud security by check- 
ing speculative and excessive price rises, 
price dislocations, and inflationary ten- 
dencies, and for other purposes together 
with the hearings thereon and the testi- 
mony submitted by Mr. Leon Henderson 
has created great interest over the coun- 
try. Farmers in particular, who have 
been forced to carry such a heavy debt 
burden and to sell their labor in the form 
of the goods which they have placed on 
the market in recent years below cost of 
production, are greatly concerned about 








some of the statements made by Mr. Hen- 
derson. [Illustrative of the concern of 
farmers and farm leaders about this ap- 
proach and other activities of Govern- 
ment agencies we find in a resolution 
passed by representatives of the National 
Cooperative Milk Producers Federation 
at Chicago at a meeting held August 
18-19, 1941. This resolution has been 
endorsed by certain members of the Farm 
Bureau Federation and I submi* the same 
for the REcorp: 


RESOLUTIONS ON FaRM Prices ADOPTED BY NA- 
TIONAL EMERGENCY FarRM MEETING—FIVE 
HunpreD Farm LEADERS REVIEW POSITION OF 
AGRICULTURE IN DEFENSE PROGRAM AND 
MAKE SUGGESTIONS ON WHAT SHOULD BE 
GOVERNMENT'S PoLiIcy 


In the present crisis, precipitated by the 
national-defense program, farmers of Ameri- 
ca find themselves facing an uncertain future. 

Reopening of world hostilities has had its 
first effect upon agriculture in America by 
producing a shortage of available experienced 
labor. Drawn first into industrial plants and 
then into the Army, not only are the farm 
people short-handed but practically all of the 
farmer-owned and farmer-operated coopera- 
tive business enterprises are also feeling the 
labor pinch. They are unable to compete 
with defense industries in wage rates, unable 
in many communities even to compete with 
public employment agencies such as the 
W. P. A. and P. W. A. 

American farmers in this crisis see others 

in villages, towns, and cities experiencing the 
influence of increasingly bountiful incomes, 
wrought in many instances by force and vio- 
lence, but always accompanied by rising wage 
scales and a shorter working week. 
* Fearful of a future embodying this dis- 
parity of opportunity, this inequality of eco- 
nomic position, they are made more distrustful 
by their knowledge of great changes impend- 
ing in the administration of government as 
the national-defense program advances. Some 
of these changes in Federal policy have come 
about under existing laws; others, fraught 
with more dire consequence to agriculture, are 
in prospect. 


For that reason, this, the second national 
emergency conference of farm leaders to be 
called this year by the National Cooperative 
Milk Producers Federation now proposes addi- 
tional policies to be adopted and acted upon 
severally or collectively through the respective 
farm organizations and to be recommended 
as additional suggestion in regard to what 
should be the Government’s policy: 


FARM PRICES 


We oppose any Federal policy by the Execu- 
tive or by congressional enactment which may 
place maximum prices upon commodities, 
particularly those of agriculture, until such 
time as agriculture is on an equal footing 
with industry and labor. Even under such 
conditions we oppose rigid price fixing, but 
suggest a policy of flexible price stabilization 
rather than price pegging. 

Under no conditions should agricultural 
price parity interpretations be made or be 
authorized to be made in any so-called price- 
ceiling legislation unless a relatively perfect 
balance is established and maintained be- 
tween the prices of agricultural products and 
the rates of industrial wages. 

Recently Senator Guass, of Virginia, and 
Representative STEAGALL, of Alabama, intro- 
duced companion bills (S. 1810 and H. R. 
5479) whose object is to freeze the prices of 
all commodities and the rates of rent in many 
localities This bill, while offered as a de- 
fense measure, specifically states that it is 
not necessarily a defense mieasure. Its lan- 
guage clearly implies that its authors in- 
tended it to be permanent in character unless 
terminated by an Executive order of the 
President cr a concurrent resolution of the 
Congress. Moreover, in the process of freez- 
ing, the bill authorizes the Executive to make 
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his choice in the case of agricultural com- 
modities between the prices in effect on July 
29, 1941, or a figure to be computed by offi- 
cials in the Department of Agriculture and 
to be known as 110 percent of parity. 
Trouble for farmers ; 

No new concept of parity is advanced in the 
bill. No limitation of authority or a legis- 
lative “yardstick” is provided the Secretary ex- 
cept that in existing law. And the full flow 
of imagination is to be permitted the De- 
partment’s economists in defining interpreta- 
tions of this interesting, if misleading, meth- 
od of determining farmer income. 

We are firmly convinced that, when under 
parity rule, a farmer in this day is tied down 
to the purchase of an equivalent amount of 
products to that which the commodities he 
raised could buy in the pre-war period, he is 
shackled definitely to a lower standard of 
living than that which other groups are per- 
mitted now to enjoy. 

We are further convinced that nothing but 
disaster. can come from pinning down the 
commodity price rates and specifically ex- 
empting any control over the rates of wages. 

Such a bill carrying with it dictatorial 
powers cannot but result in further disloca- 
tions, further distress, and speed the way to 
total break-down of our national life. 


A flexible formula for agriculture 


We consider the present methods used by 
Government officials to determine parity anti- 
quated and unfitted to meet the present needs 
of farmers. We resent the very conception 
that what an American farmer had 10 years 
before the World War is good enough for 
him in 1941. We insist that if any program 
of fixing ceiling prices be adopted over our 
protest and opposition, it should specifically 
include in the legislation a formula directly 
relating agricultural prices to industrial 
wages. Under such a formula, if wage rates 
rise or fall agricultural prices will follow 
along, thus preserving more nearly an equi- 
table relationship between the incomes of the 
respective producing groups. 


DOUGHTON TARIFF BILL 


We oppose the enactment by the Congress 
of the Doughton tariff-control bill (H. R. 
5032). This bill would permit various gov- 
ernmental agencies to determine for them- 
selves what commodities are essential to the 
national defense and authorize the Secretary 
of the Treasury, upon the request of such 
agencies, to suspend the collection of all im- 
port duties on such commodities and further 
to remove any import restriction of a sani- 
tary protective character or otherwise. Under 
its terms this bill would remain permanent 
on our statutes. 

It is a far-reaching, almost unheard-of 
grant of power wresting from Congress func- 
tions specifically designated to it by the 
Constitution of the United States. 

While not giving to the governmental agen- 
cies the power to collect revenue, it gives 
them a veto power over the will of the 
Congress and opens the way to misuse 
and abuse which is bound to be detrimental 
to the interests of the farmers. It will par- 
ticularly injure that great group of pro- 
ducers depending almost entirely on the do- 
mestic market who face competition from the 
low-wage, cheap-land areas of South America, 
China, Africa, and other far parts of the 
world. 

ARGENTINA 


We oppose the ratification by the United 
States Senate of the sanitary convention with 
Argentina. It is intended to break down the 
severity of the present quarantine established 
to protect this country from the ravages of 
rinderpest and foot-and-mouth disease. We 
oppose what we believe to be the intention of 
the Federal Government to conclude in the 
forthcoming trade agreement with Argen- 
tina, or otherwise, an arrangement whereby 
fresh, frozen, and chilled mutton and lamb 
from Tierra del Fuego may be imported into 
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this country as such action would constitute 
only another device to weaken sanitary pro- 
tection against the spread of rinderpest and 
foot-and-mouth disease from this vast terri- 
tory under the joint control of the Argentine 
Government and Chile. 


We endorse the principles of and urge the 
passage by the Congress of H. R. 5531, a bill 
recently introduced by Representative AucustT 
H. ANDRESEN, of Minnesota, for the purpose 
of establishing a permanent system of sani- 
tary inspection and control over importa- 
tions of animals and their products from 
foreign countries when there is danger of 
spreading (in this country) diseases com- 
municable to animals and to humans. 

This bill is of the greatest importance 
to the producers of livestock, including beef 
cattle, hogs, sheep,. goats, and dairy cattle. 
It is of infinite importance to the consuming 
public. If passed, it will protect the already 
high standards in force with respect to our 
domestic production and interstate com- 
merce in livestock, animal products, milk, 
and its products. It will take away the 
power of foreign countries to control the 
progress of our sanitary programs. This 
power they now enjoy by virtue of provisos 
inserted into more than a score of trade 
agreements executed under the Trade Agree- 
ment Act of 1934. We urge widespread non- 
partisan support of this bill in both town 
and country. 

SYNTHETIC Foops 

We oppose the practice of permitting Fed- 
eral Government officials to lend their aid 
to the producers of synthetic foods as com- 
pared with natural foods by attempting to 
influence consumption trends. 

We believe that the function of govern- 
ment with respect to such matters is to pro- 
tect the public health, to require proper and 
adequate labeling, to prevent fraud wherever 
possible, to ascertain and publish the results 
of scientific research, but not to take sides. 

Recently the Consumer’s Counsel of the 
Department of Agriculture, aided and abet- 
ted by others in the Federal Government, 
has conducted a campaign in behalf of the 
consumption of oleomargarine in preference 
to butter. 

They have even gone so far as to take 
time on national radio networks. In this 
way they have incensed the dairy farmers 
of the Nation and aroused them to protest. 

For millions of farm families their major 
income rests upon the foundation of butter- 
fat prices and sales. For more than half a 
century makers of oleomargarine have at- 
tempted to foist their products upon the 
public by devious ways of imitation. In 
earlier days these practices were so nearly 
fraudulent that the Congress of the United 
States enacted legislation designed to regu- 
late the making and control of this product 
and imposed a tax which was then considered 
prohibitive upon the making and sale of 
colored oleomargarine. This act in later 
years has been strengthened, hut the prob- 
lem of control over this industry has not yet 
been solved. 

Cleverly they have evaded, or avoided, in 
many instances the intent of control laws. 


Sell oleo as oleo 


We believe firmly that if oleomargarine is 
to be made and sold in the United States, 
that it should be required to be sold for ex- 
actly what it is, and in no wise be produced 
and marketed in imitation of or semblance 
of butter. We urge the Congress of the 
United States to pass legislation which, 
among other things, will prohibit the trans- 
portation in interstate or foreign commerce 
of any oleomargarine containing any ingre- 
dient causing it to taste or look like butter, 
or containing any milk or milk product. 

We further believe that truthful adver- 
tising legislation on our Federal statutes 
should be strengthened to prohibit oleomar- 
garine manufacturers from using butter color 
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in their advertisements and prohibiting pub- 
lishers from receiving or printing such types 
of advertising, printing books or pamphlets 
containing such types of illustrations and 
intended to be transported in interstate or 
foreign commerce. 

In this connection we call attention to 
what we believe to be grave misuses of power 
by the Food and Drug Administration now 
lodged in the Federal Security Agency with 
respect to promulgation of unwise and un- 
workable standards of identity for natural 
foods. We therefore urge the Congress im- 
mediately to inaugurate an investigation of 
the activities of this agency with a view com- 
pletely to overhauling the powers of the 
agency and the possibility of Congress itself 
establishing definitions of standards of 
identity. 


MILK SHORTAGES 


We are deeply alarmed over serious dis- 
turbances which are occurring within the 
dairy industry as a result of the effort to 
supply the Allies with great quantities of dry 
milk solids, evaporated milk, and cheese. 
The program in its present uncoordinated 
stages is causing shortages of cream supply in 
some dairy plants, particularly in local cream- 
eries owned by farmers, and is even bringing 
up serious problems of milk scarcity in urban 
milksheds. This problem of interindustry 
diversion is one which demands prompt and 
intelligent action by the Federal Government 
to avert serious losses and even the closing 
down of many dairy plants. 


CONSUMERS’ COUNSEL 


We are increasingly disturbed by the ac- 
tivities of persons in government who are 
unfriendly to agricultural interests, and we 
urge the President to institute immediately 
a method by which their activities may be 
revealed and to remove them from all parts 
of the Federal establishment. We particu- 
larly urge the removal from the United States 
Department of Agriculture of the Consumers’ 
Counsel. 

AGRICULTURE 


We reiterate the statement of the condition 
and outlines of a proposed Federal policy to 
meet this emergency which was presented to 
the public on May 2, following the first 
emergency conference on the condition of 
agriculture called by the National Coopera- 
tive Milk Producers Federation. We particu- 
larly reiterate the following resolutions which 
were adopted at that meeting: 

(a) We ask that agriculture be given equal 
representation with industry and labor, sat- 
isfactory to agriculture, on all Federal agen- 
cies having to do with the national defense. 

(b) We urge a Federal policy to restore 
economic equality as between agriculture, in- 
dustry, and labor. 

(c) Since industry has received a cost-plus 
guaranty in its production for national de- 
fense and the farm groups now being called 
upon to increasé production have received no 
such guaranty, we insist that such farmers 
should immediately have prices which will 
compensate both for current production and 
increased capital outlay. 

(d) We ask for a discontinuance of Fed- 
eral governmental propaganda designed to 
mislead the public into believing that farm 
prices are satisfactory and remunerative to 
producers. 

PUBLIC INFORMATION 


The subject matter on which this confer- 
ence is acting is of such vital concern to 
every farm family in this Nation that we urge 
those attending this conference, and farm 
leaders everywhere, to lose no time acquaint- 
ing the people in their respective communi- 
ties with the issues involved, the results of 
our deliberations, and to institute demands 
for action by their congressional delegations 


in harmony with the views of this confer- 
ence. We urge them to spare no worthy 
effort in carrying cut this task of spreading 
information. 


Employment Situation Due to Curtailment 
of Production—Automotive Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GEORGE A. DONDERO 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 15, 1941 


RESOLUTION OF PONTIAC (MICH.) LOCAL 
UNION NO. 653 OF THE UNITED AUTO- 
MOBILE WORKERS OF AMERICA 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I wish to include a resolution adopted 
by the Pontiac Michigan Local Union No. 
653 of the United Automobile Workers 
of America of the C. I. O., having to do 
with the sharp curtailment in production 
in the automobile industry, which will 
bring about much unemployment and 
untold suffering to the workers and their 
families and dependents unless some- 
thing is done to offset the same. 

The resolution follows: 


RESOLUTION RE EMPLOYMENT SITUATION DUE TO 
CURTAILMENT OF PRODUCTION 


Whereas a Sharp curtailment in production 
in auto industry has been ordered by the 
Federal Government, and this reduction in 
production is not the result of reduced con- 
sumption; and 

Whereas this curtailment will cause thou- 
sands of workers to be without a job, and 
this loss of job cannot be construed as the 
fault of the workers; and 

Whereas these workers have in the past 
either not been working long enough or mak- 
ing enough wages to lay away for a rainy 
day or have purchased homes, furniture, 
cars, and other necessities of life on the 
time-payment plan; and 

Whereas any break in employment will 
cause these people to lose said homes, furni- 
ture, cars; and 

Whereas it is necessary that the morale of 
the workers and the people in general of the 
United States be kept at a high peak in 
order to insure the greatest effort for na- 
tional defense; and 

Whereas workers losing their equity in 
their homes, furniture, or cars does contrib- 
ute toward the breaking down of their 
morale; and 

Whereas these workers should not be made 
the objects of charity; and 

Whereas the Federal Government has been 
spending billions of dollars in aid to Britain, 
Russia, and China in order to preserve de- 
mocracy; and 

Whereas provision must be made to em- 
ploy these workers in other plants, and it will 
require time for the retooling of these plants, 
and during that period these workers will 
have no visible means of support: Therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That Local Union No. 653, I. U. 
U. A. W. A., C. I. O., go on record as demand- 
ing that the Federal Government make some 
provision to protect the interests of these 
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workers, either by paying them enough 
wages to take care of their obligations or by 
declaring a moratorium on their obligations 
without interest or penalty during said 
period of unemployment; and be it further 
Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the International Union, the National 
Cc. I. O., Leon Henderson, Sidney Hillman, 
William S. Knudsen, the President of the 
United States, to Michigan Senators, Con- 
gressmen, and Representatives and to the 
press. 
James F. Lucas, 
President. 
Eucene G. Hm, 
Recording Secretary, 
Local 653, U. A. W., C. 1. O. 


Curb of Installment Buying 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR CAPPER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, September 15, 1941 


ADDRESSES ON AMERICAN FORUM OF THE 
AIR 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, on 
Thursday last I asked unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp certain addresses delivered on 
the American Forum of the Air at the 
Hotel Willard, on August 31 on the sub- 
ject How Far Should We Curb Install- 
ment Buying? I am now informed that 
it is estimated that to print the matter 
will cost $180. With that statement, I 
renew the request. 

Mr. Theodore Granik presided and in- 
troduced the speakers who were: Chester 
C. Davis, president, Federal Reserve 
Bank of St. Louis; E. A. Mattison, vice 
president of the Bank of America and a 
nationally known credit authority; Boris 
Shishkin, economist, American Federa- 
tion of Labor; J. Hudson Huffard, chair- 
man of the board of directors of the Na- 
tional Retail Furniture Association and 
spokesman for the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce; Mrs. Esther Cole 
Franklin, representative of American As- 
sociation of University Women on the 
National Consumer-Retailer Council; 
and Rolf Nugent, consultant to the Office 
of Price Administration. 

I also ask that Mr. Granik’s remarks 
when introducing these speakers be 
printed as a part of this radio program. 

There being no objection, the addresses 
were ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

As America’s vast defense program gains 
momentum, as first one then another phase 
of our economic system is affected, the real 
significance of arming a nation on an all- 
out scale becomes more apparent to the 
average citizen. And tomorrow we will 
awaken to find new signs along our economic 
highway—important signs, which bring our 
defense efforts to the direct attention of every 
wage earner in the country. 








The signs tell of new rules in the field of 
installment buying. 

Under date of August 9, President Roose- 
velt issued an Executive order empowering 
the Board of Governors of the Federal Re- 
serve System to regulate consumer credit, in 
order to promote national defense and to 
protect national economy. 

The regulation adopted by the Board will 
take effect tomorrow. It prescribes install- 
ment credit terms for a list of 24 consumers’ 
durable goods. It contains provisions cover- 
ing modernization loans, installment cash 
lending, and related activities. 

What does this credit regulation mean to 
you? How far should we curb installment 
buying? And in curbing it, will we prevent 
inflation? Will we increase unemployment? 
Will this curb impair our standard of living? 
More importantly, will it help our defense 
program? 

Americans are asking those and similar 
questions. And tonight the American 
Forum of the Air, as a further contribution 
to national defense, has invited six noted 
authorities to discuss the questions. 

Our guests, representing Government, busi- 
ness, labor, banking, and consumer interests, 
are: Chester C. Davis, president, Federal Re- 
serve Bank of St. Louis; E. A. Mattison, vice 
president of the Bank of America and na- 
tionally known credit authority; Boris Shish- 
kin, economist, American Federation of 
Labor; J. Hudson Huffard, chairman of the 
board of directors of the National Retail 
Furniture Association, and spokesman tonight 
for the United States Chamber of Commerce; 
Mrs. Esther Cole Franklin, representative of 
the American Association of University Wo- 
men on the National Consumer-Retailer 
Council; and Rolf Nugent, consultant to the 
Office of Price Administration and Civilian 
Supply. 

We invite your letters and comments on 
tonight’s presentation. And now our open- 
ing speaker, Chester C, Davis. 

ADDRESS BY CHESTER C. DAVIS 


I hope Mr. Granik intends us to take plenty 
of latitude under the announced topic. I 
am willing to talk about how far installment 
buying should be curbed, but some of the 
listeners are probably asking why it has to be 
curbed at all. 

External developments have forced the 
United States to arm on an unprecedented 
scaie. To that end the Government is spend- 
ing money for materials and men at the 
swiftest possible rate. Wages are going up. 
The number of unemployed is falling. Na- 
tional income and consumers’ purchasing 
power are rapidly rising. But the supply of 
many things is diminishing as men and fac- 
tories and materials are diverted to make 
implements for war. Now if this rising in- 
come is spent for a diminishing supply of 
goods, and on top of that we continue to 
expand consumer credit, this country faces 
ruinous price inflation. 

If that develops, it is the great mass of 
working men and women who will be hardest 
hit. We can agree, I think, that the Govern- 
ment isn’t going to abate its defense efforts 
just because of this prospect of inflation. 
But every future move in the fields of taxa- 
tion, Treasury financing, direct price controls 
or credit policy should seek, as one objective, 
to prevent a runaway price situation. Cer- 
tainly a balanced program to check inflation 
must make use of all of them. We are con- 
cerned tonight with credit policy. The vol- 
ume of long-term installment debt is bal- 
looning right on top of swiftly rising incomes. 
The new regulation of installment credit is a 
part, and relatively not the most important 
part, of a broader program aimed to prevent 
these forces from driving prices out of reach. 
A turther specific purpose is to slow down 
demand for articles which compete directly 
with defense for materiais, labor, and factory 
capacity. 

Some people fear that regulation of install- 
ment terms may take away the poor man’s 
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chance to buy the good things of life. It is 
not installment terms but defense needs that 
will determine how many automobiles, re- 
frigerators, and other specified articles are 
actually going to be produced for civilian use. 
Fewer people, whether rich or poor, will be 
able to get new cars, for example, regardiess 
of whether installment terms are regulated 
or not. What the low-income worker really 
needs to fear—and what installment regula- 
tion may help to protect him from—is sky- 
rocketing prices which dip into his pocket- 
book and cut his real wages. 

In order not to pass over tonight’s direct 
question, I suggest that installment terms 
should be strict enough to bring about during 
the next year a substantial reduction in the 
present volume of installment credit extended 
on articles that compete largely for defense 
materials. As for credit on articles not so 
directly competitive, the restraints should be 
sufficient to prevent a bulge in the volume 
now outstanding. I would start that way 
and watch it. 

Finally, when the time comes that these 
civilian goods can be produced again in quan- 
tity, the brakes now being placed on consumer 
credit can be loosened or taken off. This will 
help to make more jobs and to keep the busi- 
ness machine running in the post-defense 
period. 

Chairman Granix. Thank you, Mr. Davis. 
And now I am happy to present E. A. Matti- 
son, vice president of the Pank of America. 


ADDRESS BY E. A. MATTISON 


The question which Mr. Granik offers for 
discussion tonight, “How far should we curb 
installment buying?” should command the 
most serious attention of every wage earner 
in the United States. In the past 6 years our 
bank alone, the Bank of America, with its 495 
branches, has granted over 2,300,000 individ- 
ual installment loans for a grand total of 
more than $700,000,000, an average of less 
than $300 per loan. Multiply those figures by 
several hundred and you will have some idea 
of the far-reaching effect of the new Govern- 
ment regulations on installment buying. 
And it is my hope tonight that our discussion 
will serve to dispel some confusion surround- 
ing the purpose of this curb. Is it to aid 
defense production or to control inflation? 

If to control inflation, why was one of the 
smallest segments of installment debt in 
dollar volume regulated the most drastically? 

I doubt if the curb is any aid to defense 
production, because priorities take care of 
that. 

Further, cash lending has been left un- 
curbed, and a person with qualifying income 
and credit rating can get a loan from a loan 
company or modern bank, without security, 
for the full purchase price of an article and 
avoid a down payment or installment con- 
tract which uses the article as security. 

But my chief concern is the new terms on 
household appliances, requiring 20 percent 
down and installments limited to 18 months. 
This shuts out many credit-worthy persons 
who have just found steady employment but 
have had no time to accumulate substantial 
down payments. Household appliance buy- 
ers are not in the minority. It may surprise 
you te learn that their number is greater than 
those buying automobiles. 

We hear of ceilings on wages as well as on 
other things, yet these small wage earners 
are expected to buy defense bonds and meet 
tax bills they have never paid before. We 
should be fair and shape our regulations to 
conserve their remaining buying power. In- 
stallment credit has long been the basis of 
Wwage-earner buying power and will long re- 
main so. Upon it America’s mass-production 
industry, so useful today, has been built. 

These regulations merely shift buying 
power away from the masses to higher- 
income groups. Even a dollar or two added 
to each installment makes a big difference 
to people of small income, and means to the 
$1,500-a-year man the denial of articles still 
available to the $2,500-a-year man. 
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Bankers feel the Federal Reserve is to be 
congratulated on the reasonableness of most 
of the initial regulations. Reaction of deal- 
ers, too, on the whole has been good. Pro- 
vision for local administration, permitting 
adjustment to local problems, is to be com- 
mended. 

But, getting back to the question of “How 
far should we curb installment buying?” I 
say we have gone far enough, perhaps too 
far in certain fields. No additional curb 
should be imposed until consideration has 
been given to the present effect of denying 
credit to a group of already limited buying 
power and leaving it open to others. 

With regard to the regulations which go 
into effect tomorrow, whether they prove 
good cr bad, the Bank of America is pledged 
to continue its wholehearted cooperation with 
the Nation’s vast defense program and our 
facilities will be utilized to the fullest extent 
in making the regulations effective. It is my 
sincere hope that the general public will ac- 
cept the regulations issued by the Federal 
Reserve Board in the same spirit. 

Chairman Granik. Thank you, Mr. Matti- 
son. And now we present Boris Shishkin, 
economist, American Federation of Labor. 


ADDRESS BY BORIS SHISHKIN 


The real measure of worker’s income is the 
buying power of his pay envelope. A rise 
in the price of any commodity needed in a 
wage-earner’s household takes that commod- 
ity out of the reach of the worker’s family. 
Rising prices reduce the standard of living 
of workers. That is why inflation is labor's 
deadly enemy. That is why labor is giving 
its support to measures designed to prevent 
inflation. 

The major cause of inflation is shortage of 
materials. If we could expand production to 
meet the increased demand for goods, prices 
would remain stable. But defense comes 
first. There are fewer automobiles and ra- 
dios with more people to buy them. Prices 
go up unless they are checked. 

To prevent inflation it is not enough to 
put ceilings on prices by Government order. 
When the supply of goods runs short, pres- 
sure is created to circumvent the fixed prices. 
Immediate use of consumer’s buying power 
must therefore be deferred or diverted. In- 
creased savings through the purchase of de- 
fense bonds is a means of deferring con- 
sumer’s buying power. Increased taxation 
is a means of diverting it. There are other 
devices we can use to discourage price in- 
creases and to dampen buying power. Some 
of them are sound and constructive. Others 
are destructive and therefore objectionable. 

One such device is the recent order cur- 
tailing installment sales. This order is not 
drastic. Its purpose was not so much to 
curb installment buying as to get the public 
used to the idea. In issuing it the Govern- 
ment was acting like a dentist who tries to 
convince the patient that when the tooth 
is pulled it isn’t going to hurt. 

Is further curtailment of installment buy- 
ing going to hurt, and how badly? The an- 
swer is that it is not going to hurt those who 
can afford to pay in cash the full price of the 
automobile, the washing machine, or the 
radio. Most of us, workers and farmers, 
do not have the full price of a car or a wash- 
ing machine. Most of us do not even have 
enough to buy these things on a hard pay- 
ment plan of only three or six payments. 

This means that the few of us who do have 
ready cash will be able to buy new automo- 
biles and new furniture, while most of us 
whose incomes are small and who are com- 
pelled to pay as they earn will have to do 
without these things. 

If we knew that this plan, no matter now 
inequitable, would really check inflation, we 
might be wise in accepting it, even though it 
hurt. But will it work? Of this we are not 
so sure, 

The regulations are necessarily such that 
they will drive much of the consumer bor- 
rowing from legitimate credit channels into 
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the hands of loan sharks. This makes the 
attempted control ineffective. And ineffec- 
tive regulation may be worse than no regu- 
lation at all. For it will only serve to give 
an economic advantage to the man with a 
ready roll of cash against the man with the 
small pay envelope. In addition, it will piace 
upon the low-income families the further 
burden of paying out to the unregulated 
lenders a large portion of their meager in- 
come in interest charges. 

Even the initial regulation will displace 48 
large number of workers from the jobs they 
now hold. A more rigid curb will create sub- 
stantial unemployment. Dislocations result- 
ing from further restriction of installment 
buying may do much damage to our economy 
and to the morale of our labor without con- 
tributing a great deal to the prevention of 
inflation. Before we take another step, let 
us stop to work out a different method of 
curbing inflation which would achieve eco- 
nomic stability and yet leave the spirit of 
our people undaunted. 

America’s war strength is as great as the 
output of its industry, and of its labor. It 
is clear today that America is going to fight 
out and win this war, not on the firing line 
but on the »roduction line of its industry. 
In the last count, the defense of democracy 
depends on the productive strength of our 
workers. The welfare of our workers and 
their morale are of paramount importance. 

Let us unite in an intelligent defense ef- 
fort, not a short-sighted one. In carrying 
out the task let us not destroy the standard 
of living and the very way of life we have set 
out to defend. 

Chairman Grantk. Thank you, Mr. Shish- 
kin. And now we present J. Hudson Huffard, 
chairman of the board of directors of the 
National Retail Furniture Association. 

ADDRESS BY J. HUDSON HUFFARD 

As a retailer of furniture and household 
appliances I have had direct experience with 
installment credit for a long time. Install- 
ment credit is not a new thing. It is a de- 
vice that has long been used to enable con- 
sumers to obtain durable goods having high 
unit value by making regular payments over 
a definite period of time. Through install- 
ment credit, persons having low incomes can 
have the advantage of the most modern 
facilities, both to aid them in their work 
and for use by their families. Without ac- 
cess to installment financing plans they 
would necessarily have to do without many 
present-day conveniences 

It is axiomatic that businessmen must 
constantly be on the alert to adjust their 
policies and operations to the times. With- 
out such adjustment no business would long 
endure. Those who are in the business of 
selling goods on the installment plan have 
recognized the need for adjusting their 
policies as economic conditions change. 

In a recent report of a committee of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
it was aptly stated that “businessmen who 
regularly grant credit to consumers are aware 
of the adverse consequences which follow 
upon unsound credit practices. Whatever 
form consumer credit may take—open ac- 
count or installment—those who grant it 
are most directly concerned that consumers 
be in a position to meet their obligations 
promptly.” 

Long before the recent action of the Gov- 
ernors of the Federal Reserve System to regu- 
late terms of installment contracts, retailers 
had taken steps to increase down payments 
and shorten the periods cf contracts where 
it seemed that too liberal terms were being 
offered. So far as I have had opportunity to 
discuss the matter with others, there is every 
intention to keep installment credit within 
reasonable bounds. 

Retailers have already experienced difficulty 
in procuring such items as refrigerators, 
ranges, radios, washing machines, and other 


durable goods. We all recognize that require- 
ments for defense come first, and that in 
meeting defense requirements, especially for 
meta’s, there will be curtailment in the sup- 
ply of many kinds of consumer goods. Of 
course, when the retailer has a limited num- 
ber of articies to sell he will naturally restrict 
his terms of sale because there would be no 
logic in extending liberal credit terms to pro- 
mote sales when the supply is short. 

The retailers of the country will abide by 
the rules which the Federal Reserve Board 
has recently made to supplement the previous 
action of retailers in seeking to prevent un- 
sound expansion of installment credit. In 
thus cooperating, retailers are continuing to 
support policies considered essential for pro- 
moting defense. Already in connection with 
present defense efforts, retailers have demon- 
strated their determination and ability to co- 
operate effectively with national-defense offi- 
cials in preventing unjustified price increases 
of available merchandise. I am convinced 
that they can be depended upon to perform 
an equally effective job in keeping consumer 
credit on a sound basis during the emergency 
period, and they will expect no extension of 
regulatory measures which the seriousness Of 
the emergency does not logically demand of 
them. We are determined to proceed with 
the solution of our economic problem upon a 
fair and patriotic basis. 

Chairman GraNiIx. Thank you, Mr. Huffard. 
And now we present Mrs. Esther Cole Frank- 
lin, representative of the American Associa- 
tion of University Women on the National 
Consumer-Retailer Council. 

ADDRESS BY MRS. ESTHER COLE FRANKLIN 


It is my function, I presume, to speak for 
consumers. 

May I say at the outset that although I 
have been dealing with various consumer 
problems in the past few years, I am in no 
sense an expert on consumer installment 
credit. I have, however, some very definite 


convictions and a number of questions per- 


tinent to cur subject this evening. First, I 
am firmly convinced—after very extensive ob- 
servation—that the vast majority of Ameri- 
can consumers, in their capacity of free per- 
sons and loyal citizens, have placed a priority 
on defeating Hitlerism; and that they recog- 
nize the importance of pushing defense pro- 
duction into high gear, even if this means a 
decrease here and there of civilian supply. 
My second conviction is that a far greater 
majority of American consumers than ever 
before in cur history are concerned with the 
problem of keeping our economy on an even 
keel through the crisis. lt is amazing how 
many so-called little men and little women 
are these days saying, “What can we do to 
prevent inflation?” 

We as a people, whatever our interests, are 
therefore agreed on the general national pur- 
poses at this critical period. We know we 
must cut down the consumption of certain 
types of consumer goods because the raw ma- 
terials and production facilities are needed 
for defense. We know that we must, as far as 
possible, pay as we go to avoid a post- 
emergency depression. 

But consumers have a right to ask whether 
the methods used to restrict consumer pur- 
chases are effective, whether they are fair, and 
whether they represent the most desirable 
methods of preventing inflation while shift- 
ing production to defense materials. First, 
will the installment buying curbs be effective? 
The answer is, “Nobody knows—but every- 
body hopes.” 

Secondly, are the installment curbs fair? 
The answer here is “Yes and no.” All con- 
sumers will welcome them insofar as they dis- 
courage certain well-known high-pressure 
merchandising practices which intelligent 
consumers have long disliked. And consum- 
ers like myself, who prefer to pay cash or go 
without, are happy to be respectable again. 
Yet if these installment limitations are effec- 
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tive, they will discriminate against the mass 
of consumers in the low-economic brackets 
who for the first time have a regular wage 
and can begin to think about buying that 
much-needed sewing machine or refrigerator 
or mattress; and cash customers, fearing what 
may happen to the supply, may rush in and 
buy whatever is available whether they need it 
or not, pushing up prices at a rapid rate, and 
thereby promoting inflation. The very large 
group of consumers who have no choice but 
to buy on credit may justiy view with real 
concern the whole policy of curbing install- 
ment credit as discriminatory, seeing in it an 
indirect and unscientific method of rationing. 

This leads to our third and most important 
question, Are there not other methods to 
achieve our major purposes which are more 
effective more equitable, and more direct in 
their operation? I should like to phrase my 
answer to this question by asking other ques- 
tions of the experts on the panel: If defense 
production is our goal, why should we not 
place priorities on any and all materials 
needed for defense which are likely to be 
scarce in this emergency period, and supple- 
ment these priorities with a direct rationing 
of consumer purchases determined, so far as 
possible, by varying consumer needs? If pre- 
vention of further inflation is our goal, why 
should we not immediately institute an ef- 
fective system of price controls? Give us a 
chance to participate in a balanced and effec- 
tive program. 

Chairman Granix. Thank you, Mrs. Frank- 
lin, And now we continue with our informal 
extemporaneous roundtable panel discussion, 
“How far shall we curb installment buying?” 
Mr. Nugent. will you open our panel tonight? 

Mr. NuGEent. The participants in this dis- 
cussion have generally indicated approval. of 
the idea of curtailing installment credit. 
They represent Government, business, labor, 
and the consumer. The very fact that they 
find some degree of agreement on the prin- 
ciple of control indicates that all of these 
groups that they represent have somewhat 
of a stake in the objectives to which the con- 
trol is being directed, namely, to provide de- 
fense materials, to restrict civilian demand 
for defense materials, and to curb inflationary 
tendencies. 

However, 1 detect in the business repre- 
sentative’s comments some suggestion that 
business doesn’t like the restriction of such 
@ control; in the comment of Mr. Shishkin, 
representing labor, that some laborers may 
be unemployed if the restraints are imposed 
too heavily; and on the part of Mrs. Franklin 
that consumers may be made the goat of the 
emergency that has led to the introduction 
of this control. 

I would like, first of all, to put a question 
to the representative of business. Mr. Matti- 
son, hasn’t business a great deal to gain from 
the control of consumer credit? For instance, 
isn’t it highly desirable that we build up, so 
far as we can now, a backlog of demand that 
can be turned on after this defense spending 
splurge is over? 

Mr. Matrison. Well, speaking for the inter- 
ests of banking rather than the interests of 
business, as I presume you mean manutac- 
ers, I can agree with the objective, and cer- 
tainly it is worth every possible effort to 
attain it. It has a number of very difficult 
problems that must be solved before I think 
you can safely say that we can bank a certain 
amount of orders for a certain and definite 
time when we will be able to turn them on. 
In my personal opinion, it is difficult to regu- 
late the natural laws of supply and demand 
so completely. 

Mr. Nucenr. But haven’t we been through 
the very strange situation of producing more 
cars than we have ever produced before and 
at the same time we have also had to produce 
more weapons than we have ever produced 
before? It seems to me to be a rather silly 
economic situation that produces a very in- 








tense demand for both types of steel-bearing 
and metal-bearing goocs at the same time. 
Isn't it only sensible to try to dampen the 
demand for the one type of goods? 

Mr. Mattison. I agree with that heartily, 
but not with the method of dampening the 
demand, because I don’t think you can regu- 
late human desires by any installment regu- 
lations. If the steel is necessary for guns, 
the priorities situation, at least as I under- 
stand it, is effective, and the recently an- 
nounced cut in production of automobiles 
would seem to bear out the statement that 
priorities should take care of the defense 
needs. 

Mr. SHisuHxin. That is right, Mr. Mattison. 
I think you are quite correct there. We have 
the machinery. It may not be working right, 
but we are improving it, and we hope it is 
going to work. I think that in the slow 
approach to this regulation, we have to bear 
in mind one thing that is fundamental to 
this machinery. After all, one thing that we 
don’t realize is that America’s war strength 
is as great as the output of its industry and 
its labor. We are going to win this war not 
on the firing line—we are going to win it on 
the production line, and this adds an un- 
necessary dislocation. It is a crude instru- 
mentality. It is not going to work out these 
relationships harmoniously to assure employ- 
ment and to curtail inflation. It is not going 
to curtail inflation. 

Mr. Davis. I would like to break in just a 
moment to try to set this thing in perspec- 
tive, if I can. I don’t know of anybody who 
has proposed this as a sole means or a main 
means of allocating supplies as between de- 
fense and civilian purposes on the one hand, 
or as a sole means or a main means of check- 
ing production. It is a part of the whole 
thing. We don’t want to set up a bunch of 
straw men here tonight and keep fighting 
with them, such as the implication that this 
is intended to put an end to installment pur- 
chases. Nobody has intended anything of 
the sort or proposed it, so far as I know. 

But I will submit, Mr. Chairman, that it is 
no use moving on the tax front, on the sav- 
ings front, or on any of these other means 
to dampen down consumer buying at this 
time, leaving the credit avenue completely 
open to go just as far as you like. I could say 
a lot more, but I am taking too much time. 

Mr. Hurrarp. In answer to Mr. Nugent’s 
question, I am thinking of the defense worker 
who is jingling dollars in his pocket for the 
first time in years and is able to acquire some 
geod, second-hand merchandise that he has 
always wanted and hasn’t been able to ac- 
quire, that will not have much use value over 
the period of the emergency. If he is in- 
hibited from procuring what he has wanted 
during that period, when the day of readjust- 
ment comes, the use value of the merchan- 
dise which he has wanted will be gone. With 
the possibility of a depreciated dollar, he will 
not have the money to buy at that time, and 
he will be foiled in his attempt right through 
the whole picture, in obtaining the many 
things which he has wanted. 

Mr. SHISHKIN. Can’t we do two things, one, 
to expand as much as possible production of 
the civilian goods which are not in competi- 
tion? For example, the order applies to all 
furniture. Wood furniture is not in competi- 
tion. 

Mr. Hurrarp. I agree with you there, Mr. 
Shishkin. 

Mr. SHISHKIN. But the regulation of neces- 
sity has to be crude, and it isn’t going to ac- 
complish the purpose. If we can expand as 
much as possible this device—it isn’t a social- 
minded piece of legislation because it is re- 
gressive. It robs Peter and doesn’t give Paul 
anything. In that sense its effect is going to 
be bad. 

Mr. Davis. I want to get in on this regres- 
sive business. I want to say that it is not 
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regressive in the same sense that taxation is 
regressive. It doesn’t take anything away 
from the incomes of the lower-paid groups at 
all. I want to get this in: You must weigh 
the present inconvenience to the low-income 
purchaser of waiting and saving until he can 
acquire this thing against what will happen 
to that same wage earner who is extended, 
as I assume Mr. Huffard and Mr. Mattison 
would like to see him extended, at a time 
when incomes fall off. . 

Mr. SHISHKIN. How are you going to pre- 
vent him from going to a loan shark when 
you exclude him from the ordinary channels, 
Mr. Davis? 

Mr. Davis. The same regulations apply to a 
loan man who asks that his loans be repaid 
on an installment basis. 

Mr. SHISHKIN. I thought the loan sharks 
weren’t regulated. 

Mr. Davis. Oh, yes; they are regulated. 

Mr. Mattison. Except for this item of con- 
siderable confusion to me with respect to cash 
lending, that the terms are for 18 months, 
but no down payment is required as long as 
they don’t take security of the article itself, 
which is the normal procedure on a condi- 
tional-sales contract. How, then, do you 
reconcile the fact that the regulations per- 
mit the purchase of those same items, which 
you are seeking to conserve for defense, on 
terms that are more favorable than are nor- 
mally extended by the retail stores? The 
whole point that I tried to bring forth was 
that the purchasing power of the individual 
should be conserved; that the one with lim- 
ited power should not be discriminated 
against by such a high down payment. Fur- 
niture is only 10 percent, stokers are 15, but 
these small items of great convenience to the 
housewife and to the health of the Nation— 
refrigeration—have been penalized the 
strongest, and I can’t quite reconcile it with 
cash lending being available with the at- 
tractive terms of no down payment. 

Mr. Davis. I am not going to be drawn into 
an argument for pokers on the one hand 
against crankshafts on the other on this 
thing. I want to say that it is strange to 
hear Mr. Mattison putting up such a plea on 
behalf of the retail seller as against the 
lender when he represents the lender. 

Mr. Mattison. Well, I might say, in defense 
of that, that I represent both, because about 
50 percent of our business that I am particu- 
larly interested in derives from dealers dis- 
counting their obligations on installment 
credit, and the other 50 percent is direct lend- 
ing to the individual. 

Mr. Davis. Now, Mr. Mattison, I just want 
to say one thing, and then Iam through. My 
former associates on the Board of Governors 
of the Federal Reserve System are growing 
with this thing, just as we all are. They have 
to learn from the reaction to the different 
features of this regulation how to work. I 
am sure that they are willing to amend at 
any time as these things go along in order 
to make it workable, with the cooperation of 
the affected industry. 

Mrs. FRANKLIN. Mr. Davis, with respect to 
the effect of this on prices, the consumers, 
although they are perfectly willing to par- 
ticipate in a program which does guarantee 
some prevention of inflation, would like to 
have some assurance that this is going to 
keep down prices, or they would like to have 
something, certainly, to accompany it which 
would guarantee keeping down prices. I 
think that consumers feel about this very 
much that it is putting the cart before the 
horse when the cart this time happens to be 
a huge vehicle which should be drawn by six 
or seven horses. 

Mr. Davis. I agree with you, but if every 
cart waits until another one starts, nobody 
ever makes the start. You can’t get direct 
control legislation, of course, until Congress 
acts. 
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Mr. SHISHKIN. Of course, on this point 
that the regulation could be improved and 
modified, my only objection to that is that 
there is such a tremendous hole in the whole 
structure of the legislation that you can drive 
a panzer division through it, and I don’t 
think that hole can be patched by any 
amendment. 

Mr. Davis. I don’t think you have shown 
that yet. 

Mr. NucEnt. In what respect? 

Mr. SuisHxrn. In that if the regulation is 
going to be effective, we are going to curtail 
automobile production, and we are probably 
going to have, as Leon Henderson says—mul- 
tiplying my figure by 2—2,000,000 unem- 
ployed by December. Well, 2,000,000 un- 
employed at this time is going to be quite a 
big deterrent, and the reduction of wages due 
to that is going to be probably more of a 
check on inflationary influence than any- 
thing that this regulation can provide. 

Mr. Nucent. Mr. Shishkin, I don’t think 
that 2,000,000 men will be unemployed as a 
result of the consumer-credit control. 

Mr. SHISHKIN. No, no, no. I am not say- 
ing that. I said that because of the defense 
priorities, because of shortages, there are go- 
ing to be that many; and lowering employ- 
ment is going to curtail the increase in 
purchasing power that we had anticipated, 
as we did not anticipate that unemployment 
2 months ago. 

Mr. NUGENT. It might be said that we will 
have a smaller rise of purchasing power than 
otherwise might have happened, but cer- 
tainly we are going to have an increase in 
purchasing power in consumers as a result of 
defense spending. 

Mr. HurrarD. I would like to ask Mr. Davis 
a question or two. I take it, Mr. Davis, that 
in the imposition of these regulations, a good 
sense of timing is of the very essence. Some- 
one has said that the reason the British do 
not see the point of our funny stories is due 
to the 5 hours’ difference in time between our 
country and theirs. 

I would like to ask you, is it to be expected 
that these regulations will continue in force 
after the period of emergency has passed, on 
the theory held in some quarters that this 
type of selling should always have been 
regulated? 

Mr. Davis. I can’t answer that question. I 
mean I can’t look that far ahead. I said 
in the concluding sentence that I hoped the 
time would come when all of the restrictions 
could be released, and when these goods are 
available for civilian production, purchase 
could be encouraged in every possible way. 

Mr. Hurrarp. Let me ask you this question 
in the interest of retailers listening in. Will 
the 125,000 registered retailers who sell on 
the installment plan have their records reg- 
ularly subjected to examination? 

Mr. Davis. I don’t think so. 
any reason why they should. 

Mr. NuGENT. I would like to go back to a 
couple of questions that were thrown out 
and have not been satisfactorily dealt with 
in my opinion. First of all, as to the social 
consequences of the control of consumer 
credit, I think Mrs. Franklin will agree with 
me that the absence of down payments and 
the presence of extremely long terms of pay- 
ment have given rise to a great deal of high- 
pressure selling which it is strongly in the 
consumers’ interest to curtail. 

Going back to Mr. Mattison’s comment, I 
don’t believe for a minute that the down- 
payment requirements under this regulation 
are so severe in themselves as to prevent 
people who want goods very badly from buy- 
ing them. 

Mr. Mattison. Unfortunately, that. doesn’t 
happen to be the experience that we have had 
in dealing with this problem from a practical 
standpoint. We know, going back to 1934, 
when the Government-sponsored F. H. A. 
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regulations, with no down payment, were in- 
stituted, that that was the greatest sales- 
motivating factor that had come along. You 
can't lightly dismiss the down payment, par- 
ticularly when you jump from practically 
nothing to 20 percent, and shorten it from 
36 months to 18. 

I would like to conclude with just a con- 
structive suggestion for the Reserve Board to 
consider, if that would be in order. I would 
suggest that it would be better to liberalize 
these regulations to permit retailers to sell 
with smaller or no down payment, because 
they, like the banks making such loans, ex- 
tend the credit at approximately $6 a hun- 
dred, while for the same type of accommoda- 
tion the loan companies charge from $17 to 
$20. That type of accommodation can be 
extended by the retailer in the normai course 
of his business, as he has heretofore, if he is 
competitiv2 on the down payment as against 
the loan companies with no down payment. 

Mr. NucENT. Mr. Mattison, even at present 
it is characteristic and inherent in the nature 
of loan companies that there is no down pay- 
ment. At the present time you can go to an 
automobile finance company, and it will re- 
quire 334% percent or some other similarly 
large figure for down payment, and you can 
also go to the Bank of America and borrow 
without any down payment. You are de- 
scribing a situation that is inherent in the 
present situation. 

Mr. SHISHKIN. Well, I was just going to say 
that Mr. Nugent fails to distinguish between 
the two entirely separate things when he 
talks about a practice in the industry that is 
subject to long-term reform and is a matter 
for policement and inflation control with 
which we are dealing here. How are we going 
to curb installment buying, an institution 
which has developed over the past 20 years, 
which is just as vital to American life and just 
as much a part of it as mass production is, and 
inseparable from it? 

Mr. Nucent. I am a little bit confused by 
the fact that some of the discussants appear 
to believe that the limitation will not curtail 
buying power, and others fear that it will 
curtail it too much. Iam certainly sure that 
the regulations that have been drafted and 
are going into effect tomorrow will curtail 
demand. 

Another thing that I think is being over- 
looked is the fact that we must curtail de- 
mand. The fact that public spending for 
armaments is booming incomes and con- 
tinually pouring out funds into consumers’ 
hands requires some degree of curtailment. 

Mrs. FRANKLIN. But, Mr. Nugent, will this 
curtailing of demand through the installment 
curbs offset the tremendous buying power 
of the cash consumers at present? You see, 
that is the thing we are particularly inter- 
ested in in general. 

Mr. NuGENT: It will in its seconcary effects, 
because the money that is spent as a result 
of borrowing from the credit market be- 
comes the incomes of other people, and to 
the extent that you can prevent the expan- 
sion of consumer credit, you will prevent 
some expansion of incomes. 

Mr. Hurrarp. I would like to ask Mr. Davis 
why furniture was singled out for regulation 
among the many retail lines which don’t in- 
volve defense materials. 

Mr. Davis. I wasn’t there when it was done, 
Mr. Huffard, and I am probably not an au- 
thority on that question. I would say that 
as a general thing, while there are important 
parts of furniture that do not use metals 
and do not compete particularly with de- 
fense articles, it is one of the important 
fields in which installment credit has de- 
veloped proportionate to its interests. 

Mr. SHISHKIN. There are a host o* ques- 
tions that may be asked about the regula- 
tions, not only about furniture, but about 
the modernization and repair loans and the 
limitation of $1,000. It seems that the man 
with small repairs or who wants to do any 
modernizing that doesn’t compete with de- 


fense—it may be just lumber or paint or 
something of that sort, involving nu metal— 
isn’t going to be able to do it except on 
stringent terms, and the man doing $2,000 
worth is going to do it without regulation 
at all. 

Mr. Davis. I would suggest that in the 
time here we cannot take all the details and 
iron them out. 

Mr. Nucent. You have a practical difficulty, 
that you want to exclude from your regula- 
tion business loans, and the best way to do 
that seemed to be to draw an amount limi- 
tation. 

Mr. Hurrarp. I wonder if 1 could ask Mr. 
Nugent a question? When Congress had the 
power to enact the necessary legisiation, why 
was it found necessary to fall back upon the 
statutory authority which never contem- 
plated the purpose for which it is aow being 
invoked? 

Mr. NuGENT. I think the matter of time is 
one of the things involved. This is an emer- 
gency. The inflationary price spiral is al- 
ready under way, and we want all the forces 
we can bring to bear to prevent rising prices. 

Mr. Hourrarp. In other words, there wasn’t 
time to submit it to Congress. 

Mrs, FRANKLIN. Consumers still want to 
know why, in a time of a seller’s market— 
made so because Uncle Sam made it so— 
Uncle Sam must pick on the one method 
which seems to discriminate against the great 
mass of consumers first, rather than pick the 
methods which will protect the consumers. 

Mr. SHISHKIN. Right, and I think I can say 
the same for labor. 

Mr. Davis. Let me say again what I said at 
the beginning. You simply cannot regard 
this thing as one act alone. It is a part of 
a whole program. 

Mrs. FRANKLIN. We hope so. 

Mr. Davis. If you depend on this alone to 
curb inflation, it wouldn’t be successful. 

Mr. SHISHKIN. On your question of con- 
sultation, I would like to say only one 
thing—that we would have been delighted 
to have gone over and advise and counsel 
with the Federal Reserve Board, but we 
weren't invited. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Shishkin, we published the 
regulations inethe paper; and if you didn't 
have enough chance after that to express 
yourself, there was something wrong. 

Mr. SHISHKIN. There were conferences with 
other groups, but not with labor. 

Mr. Davis. All the distributing groups and 
all the financial groups were consulted. 

Mr. NuGentT. Mrs. Franklin, would you 
rather impose an income tax on very low 
income groups than restrain their install- 
ment purchases? 

Mrs. FRANKLIN. That is an extremely diffi- 
cult problem which would involve a great 
many questions. 

Chairman Granik. Thank you, Mrs. Frank- 
lin and gentlemen. 
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Mr. GORE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the REcorp, I 
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Maj. Gen. J. L. Schley, Chief of Engineers, 
at the ground-breaking ceremony for the 
Wolf Creek Dam. September 1, 1941: 


It is a great pleasure for me to be with this 
large gathering of Kentucky and Tennessee 
people to witness the ground breaking for 
the construction of the Wolf Creek Dam. It 
was but little more than a year ago that I 
authorized the district engineer at Nashville 
to prepare a definite project report on this 
dam, hoping that your Senators and Repre- 
sentatives in Congress could help you obtain 
money for it this year—and here we are, gath- 
ered today to see the first construction work 
begin. 

During this past year the details of the 
project have been worked out, plans and 
specifications have been prepared, bids in- 
vited, and the contract awarded. To those 
of you who are not familiar with the amount 
of work required in preparing plans for such 
a project, I may say that to accomplish this 
much work in a year’s time has required care- 
ful organization, skilled executive and tech- 
nical supervision, and many thousand man- 
hours of work by competent, trained men. 

A power project in this section of the 
Cumberland River has been considered by 
private utility companies for many years, and 
applications for permits have been under con- 
sideration by the Federal Power Commission 
at numerous times. Provision for a large 
flood-control reservoir on the upper Cumber- 
land River has been considered ever since the 
disastrous flood of 1927 on the lower Missis- 
sippi River, and the report to Congress on 
the need for reservoirs for flood control within 
the Ohio River Basin after the record-break- 
ing flood throughout that basin in 1937 in- 
cluded this dam. As the result of that 
calamitous flood and the recommendations 
made by the Army engineers, Congress au- 
thorized in the Food Control Act of 1938 a 
large number of reservoirs throughout the 
entire Ohio River Basin, of which the Wolf 
Creek project is one of the most important 
and one which will produce the greatest 
beneficial effect—beneficial effect not only in 
the Cumberland Basin but also on the lower 
Ohio and lower Mississippi Rivers. 

The total estimated cost of this project, 
complete with power installation, is $55,000,- 
000. The estimate covers all construction 
costs including necessary relocations of high- 
ways, railroads, bridges, transmission and 
telephone lines, the moving of cemeteries, and 
the acquisition of all lands needed for the 
complete project. Congress will be asked to 
grant authority for the construction of the 
powerhouse and machinery in ample time for 
their installation when the construction of 
the dam reaches the proper stage. 

The Wolf Creek project will provide one 
of the largest dams and reservoirs east of 
the Mississippi River. The structure itself 
wili be approximately 1 mile long, will con- 
tain about 1,250,000 cubic yards of concrete, 
about 9,000,000 cubic yards of rolled-earth 
embankment, and machinery for about 250,- 
000 kilowatts of hydroelectric generating ca- 
pacity. 

Across that portion of the valley now occu- 
pied by the river there will be a concrete 
structure which will include the spillway and 
powerhouse sections, together with the abut- 
ment section which will tie into the high left 
bank on the one hand and.the earth portion 
of the dam on the other hand. That portion 
will cover most of the valley floor from the 
river bank into those hills. The concrete sec- 
tion of the dam will have a maximum height 
of 242 feet above the river bottom, and the 
maximum height of the earth portion of the 
dam will be 191 feet. As I have said, the 
total length of the dam along the highway 
which will cross it is more than a mile. 

The normal lake will extend back up the 
Cumberland River almost 100 miles, nearly to 
the foot of Cumberland Falls. I may state 








here that the project was designed so that no 
adverse effects would be caused to Cumber- 
land Falls under any conditions. The reser- 
voir will have about 6,000,000 acre-feet of 
capacity, of which about one-third will be for 
flood control, one-third for power production, 
and one-third for dead storage, which will 
always be available for recreational purposes. 

From this brief description you can see that 
the dam will create a very large body of water 
in a portion of the Cumberland River which 
is noted for its scenic grandeur. It will really 
be a lake, unsurpassed for its beauty in this 
section of the United States. 

A project of this nature naturally brings 
some hardships to those people who have to 
move from the reservoir area, but it brings 
vastly greater benefits to the people of the 
surrounding country as a whole. To those 
who have to move our Department wishes to 
give every aid that is permissible under exist- 
ing law. I can assure you that very careful 
appraisals will be made of your lands in order 
that you may receive full and just compen- 
sation, and every effort will be made to make 
your problem of relocation as easy as possible. 
It is hoped that all land acquisition will be 
accomplished by negotiation and that resort 
to condemnation will only be necessary in 
those cases where lack of adequate title re- 
quires that procedure. 

The city of Burnside is the only community 
which will be partially inundated as a result 
of this project. I wish to assure the citizens 
of that community that their problem is 
being given careful and sympathetic consid- 
eration and that the district engineer will 
keep them fully advised on all matters per- 
taining to that problem. 

As you all probably know, Wolf Creek is the 
key reservoir in any comprehensive system of 
reservoirs which may be devised for the Cum- 
berland River Basin. The work which you 
now see before you is the beginning of a 
comprehensive plan for the entire Cumber- 
land River Basin—an over-all plan to secure 
the best uses of its natural water resources, 
Congress has already authorized a navigation 
project consisting of a system of 24 locks and 
dams on this river, investigated and adopted 
at a time when Congress was authorizing the 
improvement of streams at Government ex- 
pense for navigation only. Fifteen of these 
dams have been built, and there now exists a 


6-foot navigation channel from the mouth‘ 


to a point about 23 miles upstream from 
Carthage. In the Flood Control Act of 1938 
Congress approved, in addition to the Wolf 
Creek project, five other dams and reservoirs 
in the Cumberland Basin for flood-control 
and allied uses, namely, Center Hill on the 
Caney Fork River, Dale Hollow on the Obey 
River, Stewarts Ferry on the Stones River, 
Rossview on the Red River, and Three Islands 
on the Harpeth River. Under existing au- 
thority the basic engineering plans for these 
five reservoirs, which we call definite project 
reports, are now being pushed to completion 
by our district engineer at Nashville, Major 
Walsh, and money has recently been allotted 
to enable him to go ahead with the prepara- 
tion of detailed construction plans and speci- 
fications on two of these reservoirs so that 
they may be ready for construction when 
Congress can be persuaded by your Congress- 
men to provide the necessary funds for that 
purpose. 

It should not be necessary for me to dwell 
at this point on the need for additional power 
for the national-defense effort, because that 
problem has been fully presented in the last 
few months in the public press and in numer- 
ous statements from Washington. It is suffi- 
cient to say that the electric power from these 
additional multiple purpose projects now ap- 
proved by Congress could be easily fitted into 
any major power net which is finally devel- 
oped in this important region of our country. 

For many years now the engineer depart- 
ment has had broad experience in studying 
and preparing comprehensive plans for river 
basins. Under authority given us by Con- 
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gress in the River and Harbor Act of 1927, the 
department prepared comprehensive reports 
on practically all of the major streams of 
this country. These studies, known as the 
308 reports, cover possible plans for the de- 
velopment of navigation, flood control, elec- 
tric power, irrigation, and allied purposes in 
those basins. The primary object of these 
reports was to present scientific information 
on our river basins to be available for the 
formulation of specific construction pro- 
grams when the need for them arose. As an 
example, the initial basin plan for the Ten- 
nessee Valley was prepared by the Corps of 
Engineers of the Army The program now 
under way in that basin is based in large 
part on those original studies. 

From time to time Congress calls upon 
the Army engineers to review these 308 re- 
ports in designated river basins and to pre- 
prepare specific construction programs there- 
in. In 1936 a general flood-control policy was 
adopted and announced by the Congress and 
specific construction programs were author- 
ized for prosecution under the direction of 
the Secretary of War and the supervision of 
the Chief of Engineers. Before that time, the 
Federal Government had undertaken flood 
control at its own expense only on the lower 
Mississippi River and the Sacramento River. 
Since 1936 the engineer department has un- 
dertaken and prosecuted vigorously a flood- 
control program throughcut the entire 
United States involving nearly $700,000,000 
worth of new work, in which there were 
included works for allied water uses, such 
as hydroelectric power, municipal water 
supply, irrigation, and pollution abatement. 
On the 18th of last month the President 
signed a new flood-control bill adding an au- 
thorization of $275,000,000 to that amount 
for similar purposes. It might be mentioned 
in passing that the department has been 
engaged in flood-control operations in the 
great alluvial valley of the Mississippi—i. e., 
from the mouth of the Ohio River to the 
Gulf of Mexico—for practically 100 years, and 
has carried its program in that valley to the 
point where, in a short time now, that great 
basin will have a very high degree of protec- 
tion from disastrous floods. 

I am very glad to be able to tell you that 
the district engineer at Nashville, in accord- 
ance with specific congressional directives, 
completed just a few days ago a thorough 
study of the entire Cumberland Basin and 
has forwarded his report to the division engi- 
neer, Ohio River division, at Cincinnati. 
That report, presenting plans for the com- 
prehensive development of this basin, will 
come into my office in the very near future 
for further review, and it will soon be sub- 
mitted to Congress so that that body will 
shortly have available specific recommenda- 
tions for projects which will fully develop 
the Cumberland Valley. These projects can 
be fitted into the national program for the 
development of our great river basins when 
and as rapidly as Congress desires. 

I can say that that report on the Cumber- 
land Valley is truly comprehensive in scope. 
It contains full references to all the work 
that has been accomplished to date in this 
great valley, including the project which you 
now see before you, and it thoroughly covers 
a specific plan for the further development 
of this basin to secure the best over-all uses 
of its water resources. By these I mean the 
further development of navigation, the con- 
trol of floods, the generation of hydroelectric 
power, the abatement of pollution, provisions 
for recreation, and other allied usés of water. 
Perhaps some of you do not know that our 
multiple-purpose reports when they reach 
Washington are thoroughly coordinated with 
all other interested Federal agencies, so that 
the final plan recommended to Congress may 
be said to represent the best scientific 
thought of the present day for the future use 
of the water resources of the valley. 

We who are present today are witnessing a 
very historical event. We are witnessing the 
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beginning not only of one of the great dams 
of the country but also of the truly compre- 
hensive development of the entire Cumber- 
land Basin. Plans have already been pre- 
pared by the district engineer, as I have said, 
for that development, so that in the future 
under our representative form of government 
Congress can authorize the works and pro- 
vide the funds for their construction when it 
deems appropriate. You farseeing citizens of 
this valley are to be congratulated in that 
you have been successful in having this com- 
prehensive study made by the well-estab- 
lished agencies of the Federal Government 
and that you can now look forward to the 
time when the extensive resources of the 
Cumberland Basin will be developed in a 
coordinated, scientific, and economic manner 
for the ultimate prosperity and well-being of 
its inhabitants and in turn for the well- 
being of the Nation. I can assure you that 
the Army engineers are fully prepared to 
execute the extensive construction in this 
basin under such laws and regulations as 
Congress prescribes. 





Labor Day Address 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES F. McLAUGHLIN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 15, 1941 


ADDRESS BY HON. CHARLES F. McLAUGH- 
LIN, OF NEBRASKA 


Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following speech 
delivered by me on Labor Day at the 
celebration of the Central Labor Unicon 
at Omaha, Nebr.: 


It is an honor and a pleasure to be able 
to accept the Central Labor Union’s invita- 
tion to be a participant in these ceremonies 
and to have this opportunity of addressing 
the splendid gathering which is here assem- 
bled. I have most satisfactory recoliections 
of the former occasions when I have been 
privileged to take part in the programs spon- 
sored by the Central Labor Union of Omaha 
and the auxiliary on Labor Day. On those 
occasions I have joined with other speakers 
in pointing out the inspiring history and 
development of the labor movement; in citing 
the great strides that have been made in the 
improvement of the status of those who labor. 
Only on the last occasion of my appearance 
on a program sponsored by the Omaha Cen- 
tral Labor Union on this day you may re- 
member that I called attention to the tre- 
mendous progress which has been made in 
organized labor in only a relatively short 
period of time. Perhaps some who attended 
that meeting will recail the citation of the 
case of the group of farm workers, in a 
country fortunately not our own but never- 
theless under an established and well-or- 
ganized government, less than 150 years ago, 
who joined together in a concerted effort to 
secure an increase in wages for the work 
which they were doing. You may recall the 
circumstances and the facts surrounding that 
case; how under the laws of that country at 
that time such conduct constituted conspir- 
acy which carried with it a heavy penalty, 
and how, in that particular case, those men 
were tried on the charge of conspiracy and 
were found guilty and were sentenced to 
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expulsion from their native country and to 
imprisonment under the most revolting cir- 
cumstances; how the survivors of that little 
band came back at the conclusion of their 
prison term, again took up the fight which 
led to the final success of the labor movement. 

The history of unionism in this country is 
marked by difficulties which were overcome 
only after tremendous sacrifice and effort. 
This fight has resulted in the legalization of 
labor’s right to organize, the right of collec- 
tive bargaining, through representatives of 
labor’s own choosing, minimum wages and 
maximum hours of employment, workmen's 
compensation, social security, unemployment 
insurance, the right of employed persons to 
work under decent working conditions, the 
recognition of the fact, which should have 
been recognized from the beginning, that 
labor is not a commodity and that the rela- 
tion between employer and employee is a 
human relation and not a cold, mercenary one. 

Normally this day should be spent in re- 
calling the trials which have beset those 
who have engaged in the labor movement 
and the celebration of the victory which they 
have won. But this day and this time call 
for something more than a mere expression 
of satisfaction over goals which have been 
attained. Earnest and patriotic American 
citizens everywhere have reason to pause and 
ponder upon the state of the world and of 
our own beloved Nation and its future wel- 
fare. This is a time that calls for unity on 
the part of men and women in this country 
for the common good of the Nation. The 
world is in a foment, the spirit of ruthless- 
ness and aggression has progressed to such 
a startling point within a short period of 
a few months, a period only today to be cal- 
culated in terms of years, that no thinking 
man or woman can disregard the dangers 
which confront the world as a result of this 
situation. No serious minded citizen of the 
United States of America will be so careless 
of the welfare of his Nation or the welfare 
of the men and women of his Nation as to 
close his eyes to the dangers or to fail to 
recognize the necessity of taking adequate 
steps to protect against them. The United 
States of America is the greatest country in 
the world. Its citizens enjoy the priceless 
privilege of self-government, a privilege so 
precious that it should be guarded, if neces- 
sary, by the very lives of those who possess it. 

It is imperatively essential that all peoples 
in this country unite for the common welfare 
of the Nation. Our first job is national de- 
fense and we have got to realize it and act 
accordingly if we are to succeed. Men and 
women of our country, regardless of calling, 
regardless of race, of religion, of national 
backgrounds, regardless of place of residence 
in this country, must coordinate their efforts 
to present a solid front for adequate national 
defense of the United States of America. 
Adequate national defense means adequate 
production; production of the things upon 
which we are dependent for defense. The 
men and women engaged in labor have not 
failed their country in the past. They will 
not fail now. They will produce the goods. 
They will do the job. It is to their produc- 
tive effort today that the Nation looks for 
security and protection. It is essential to the 
welfare of our land that employee and em- 
ployer, labor and capital, shall cooperate 
wholeheartedly for the success of our na- 
tional-defense program. There is not in this 
country, strictly speaking, any class of men 
or women who can be said to be distinctly 
labor in classification as contrasted to any 
class which can be said to be distinctly cap- 
italistic in classification. The great mass of 
people in this country who labor also possess 
property. Yes; our people own property in 
greater average amounts than in any nation 
on earth. The laboring man who possesses 
a home, an automobile, a radio—who owns 
some of the many other things so widely and 
generally owned in this country and which 


is likewise an owner of capital, a capi i 
And by the same token men and women 
own property, whether large or small 
amount and at the same time continue 
work, as the great mass of people in 
country do, are not only capitalists, but 
likewise laborers. Therefore the interests 
capital and labor in the United States can- 
not be said to be separate, distinct, and 
antagonistic as they may be in the countries 
where the mass of those who labor own little, 
if any, property. This fusion of interest be- 
tween labor and capital should contribute 
tremendously to the strength and the great- 
ness of our land. It is a circumstance which 
should cause mutual tolerance and forbear- 
ance on the part of those who work for wages 
and those who take part in the ownership 
or management of business enterprises. 
Despite the growth and development of the 
United States under our representative gov- 
ernmental system, there have been in our 
country groups who would substitute other 
forms of government for that laid down by 
the framers of the Constitution. Alluring 
promises have been made by those who seek 
this change. The great mass of men and 
women engaged in labor have not been mis- 
led by these false promises. They know what 
has happened to labor in countries operat- 
ing under other governmental systems. The 
best guaranty which labor has for the pres- 
ervation of her rights lies in a sound adher- 
ence to the principles of our form of Gov- 
ernment as laid down in the Constitution 
of the United States and in the Bill of Rights. 
In this hour of our country’s history, when 
the future of the nations of the world and, 
indeed, the future of civilization itself is 
being weighed in the balance, there is no 
place in our land for any man or woman 
who is antagonistic to our form of Govern- 
ment or who is interested in the destruction 
of our form of Government. There is no 
place in the United States of America for 
any “ism” but Americanism—I care not what 
other form or type of government any man 
in this country may advocate as against our 
own ccnstitutional form of Government, that 
man is*not a true friend of his country who 
at this time is unwilling to put his shoulder 
behind the wheel and to exert his influence 
under the American form of Government to 
push forward our American defense effort to 
a successful conclusion. Nor is such a man 
a friend of labor, for if ever our form of 


’ Government is destroyed all of labor’s gains 


will be destroyed. 

There has been much discussion about 
labor and labor’s activities in the defense 
program. It is essential to the welfare of 
the Nation and to the welfare of labor that 
nothing shall be done to interfere with de- 
fense production. Labor has made great 
gains in the last decade The people now 
look with hope and confidence to labor. The 
great body of labor is 100 percent back of 
our Nation’s effort. The responsible heads 
of organized labor of this country owe a 
duty to the men and women in the ranks of 
labor whom they represent, to guard against 
any movement on the part of any small 
number of members or groups of members 
of any labor organization which is subversive 
in character or calculated to interfere with 
our national-defense program. The respon- 
sible, patriotic men and women in labor do 
not defend those who may engage in sub- 
versive activity or in any activity which may 
impede national defense and react unfavor- 
ably on labor and cause it to incur the danger 
of the loss of gains which labor has won only 
after a long, hard battle. 

We in the Middle West, we in Nebraska 
stand ready to make our contribution to 
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come to all of us that it was not only a real 
war but a war of horrors beyond descrip- 
tion. The people of this country hate war. 
They want peace. We have adopted a policy 
of giving aid to nations resisting aggression, 
@ policy designed to keep our country out of 
war by keeping war away from our country. 

The question has been raised as to whether 
this country can be successfully invaded. 
Some have said that because of that doubt 
we should not give aid to those who are seek- 
ing to put down aggression abroad. But the 
question we face is, Can we take. a 
chance? When the fire roars all about us is 
it not wiser to help those who are trying to 
put it out than to wait till it reaches us, or 
even to just hope that it never will reach us? 
In the face of varying opinions, in the light 
of the unbelievable military exploits abroad 
which seemed fantastic before they hap- 
pened, but which resulted in the fall of 
nation after nation, who among us will be so 
bold as to insist that our country can take 
the chance that it will never be invaded? In 
matters of health we call on the doctor. In 
matters involving his civil rights, the sensible 
citizen consults a lawyer. Does not prudence 
dictate that in matters of national defense we 
should follow the counsel and advice of the 
wisest men in our military establishments? 
We are committed to a policy of national 
defense and have appropriated billions of 
dollars to make that policy effective. With 
all respect to those who may disagree, I sub- 
mit that it would be folly to disregard the 
recommendations of the trained and expe- 
rienced heads of our Military Esti -blishment 
on matters vitally affecting adequate national 
defense. Although I am an overseas veteran 
of the last war, I am not a militarist and I 
came with reluctance to support the program 
of conscription of men in peacetime, but I am 
a realist and I cannot close my eyes to dangers 
which are pointed out in the fate of the 
other nations which were as peaceable and 
as peace loving as we and who were as 
anxious to remain peaceable as we. We have 
formally adopted the Monroe Doctrine. For 
sound reasons we have guaranteed the terri- 
torial integrity of the nations of this hemi- 
sphere. Whether we are invaded or not does 
not the course of recent developments already 
make it apparent to every one of us that our 
liberties will be adversely affected whenever 
all the countries of the world except our own 
hemisphere or our own continent come to be 
controlled by a totalitarian form of govern- 
ment? It is, then, against that possibility 
that we must defend ourselves, and it is 
against the dangers of that possibility that 
the citizenship of the United States should 








unite behind the foreign policy of this country 
under the leadership of our President, Frank- 
lin Delano Roosevelt. 

Today every man and woman engaged in 
labor production is contributing to the wel- 
fare of our Nation in its national defense. I 
congratulate labor in Nebraska for its progress 
and for its record and for the standing which 
it enjoys through its own efforts. And I join 
today with the men and women engaged in 
labor in their pledge, which is shown by the 
results which they are producing, that our 
Nation will continue to fight the fight of de- 
fense and will cooperate with those nations 
which are fighting a similar fight. 

Let us pray God that our Nation shall not 
be called upon to engage in any war. At the 
same time let us solemnly resolve that we 
shall leave no stone unturned completely and 
adequately to defend our Nation, to preserve 
and protect the people and the Government 
of the United States of America. 





Spanish-American War Veterans’ Legisla- 
tion—National Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARTIN F. SMITH 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 15, 1941 


ADDRESS BY HON. MARTIN F. SMITH, OF 
WASHINGTON 


Mr. SMITH of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, by unanimous consent granted 
by my colleagues, I insert the address de- 
livered by me before the forty-third an- 
nual encampment of the United Spanish 
War Veterans, at Omaha, Nebr., August 
18, 1941, as published in the National 
pga Washington, D. C., August 28, 

941. 


The address reads as follows: 


Comrade Commander in Chief, my com- 
rades and sisters of the auxiliary, may I ex- 
press the deep appreciation of Mrs. Smith 
and myself for the happy privilege of being 
your guests at this great national encamp- 
ment. This is the first year my official duties 
at Washington, D. C., have permitted me to 
accept the kind invitations which you have 
So graciously extended since we attended the 
memorable encampment at San Antonio, Tex., 
in 1935. We have many pleasant recollections 
of the delightful time we spent at San An- 
tonio, and we consider ourselves fortunate 
indeed that we are again able to be with you 
here at Omaha at what, from all appearances, 
is going to be one of the most successful na- 
tional encampments the U. S. W. V. and 
auxiliary have ever held. We know that we 
are going to carry away with us many happy 
and inspiring memories of this fine meeting 
of Spanish-American War veterans and their 
wives from every section of our great country. 


VALUED FRIENDSHIPS 


It has been a real personal pleasure for me 
to work in close association with your na- 
tional officers and national headquarters in 
our National Capital ever since I came to 
Congress in 1983 and succeeded in being as- 
signed to the House Committee on Pensions, 
having jurisdiction over the legislation af- 
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fecting the veterans of the Spanish-American 
War, their widows, and children. We passed 
through some rather dark and trying days 
back in the period following the enactment 
of the Economy Act, which I opposed and 
voted against. I made some valued and last- 
ing friendships with many of the national 
leaders of your organization and the com- 
rades at national headquarters during the 
fight to gain restoration of the benefits which 
were temporarily lost as a result of the Econ- 
omy Act. In 1935 that fight was won and 
whatever small part I had in the contest has 
brought me many compensations during the 
years which have followed. Among those who 
were particularly active in achieving our vic- 
tory were Senator Rice W. Means, Judge E. 8. 
Matthias, Judge Leon McCord, Q. M. Gen. Pat 
Callan at national headquarters, Capt. Bill 
Mattocks of the National Tribune, Senator 
Al. Kennedy of New York, Guy Groff of my 
own State of Washington, our late lamented 
comrade, Gen. Billy Grayson, of Savannah, 
Ga., whose recent passing we sincerely mourn, 
and all the members of the national legisla- 
tive committee, and many comrades through- 
out the country. 

I also wish to include Brig. Gen. Frank T. 
Hines, Administrator of Veterans Affairs, who 
has just addressed you. General Hines has 
a distinction enjoyed by no other Federal 
officeholder, of having been appointed and 
reappointed to his present high position by 
four Presidents of the United States— 
Harding. Coolidge, Hoover, and Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. He is a gallant soldier, a great 
American, and has always, in my contacts 
with him, proven himself to be a true friend 
of the veterans of the Spanish-American War, 
their widows and dependents. 

It has become generally recognized that 
we were right in the stand we took and subse- 
quent events have justified our original posi- 
tion on the repeal of the Economy Act as 
affecting the Spanish War veterans. We are 
still correcting some of the minor inequalities 
and injustices which resulted from the Econ- 
omy Act. 

TRAVEL PAY 


Last year we ‘succeeded in having enacted 
my bill to pay the so-called Philippine travel 
pay, which had been pending before every 
Congress in the past 40 years. Many veterans 
have been receiving their belated checks. 
There still are some cases which are appar- 
ently not covered which will have to be in- 
cluded in future legislation, but approxi- 
mately $2,500,000 are being paid to those vet- 
erans who have substantiated their claims. 
This is a belated redemption of the promise 
which our Government made to those veter- 
ans who remained in the service. 

Two weeks ago we passed in the House by 
unanimous consent four bills which were en- 
dorsed by your national legislative committee. 
These bills were brought before the House 
upon the special recognition granted to me 
as chairman of the Pensions Committee by 
Speaker Sam Rayrsurn, of Texas, who recog- 
nized me for that purpose, following my con- 
ference with him and our majority leader, 
Congressman JOHN W. McCormack, of Massa- 
chusetts. I also conferred with Congressman 
JosePpH W. MarTIN, Jr., of Massachusetts, 
leader of the minority, and Congressman Ear. 
C. MIcHENER, of Michigan, assistant Repub- 
lican floor leader, and they collaborated with 
us in passing the bills without any opposition. 
The members of the Pensions Committee who 
have labored earnestly and faithfully with me 
in support of these bills are as follows: 
CHARLES A. BucKLEy, New York; Nat Patton, 
Texas; JAMEs A. O’LEARY, New York; JoHn F. 
Hunter, Ohio; JoHN L. McMILLAN, South 
Carolina; Francis J. Myers, Pennsylvania; 
Wrtt1am H. LARRABEE, Indiana; ANTON F. 
MACIEJEWSKI, Illinois; WiLL1AM J. FITZGERALD, 
Connecticut; James A. WricHT, Pennsylvania; 
WALTER K. GRANGER, Utah; JoHN S. GIBSON, 
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Georgia; F. Epwarp Hésert, Louisiana; FrEep 
J. Douctas, New York; CHARLES L. GERLACH, 
Pennsylvania; A. D. Baumuart, Jr., Ohio; 
Wittiam H. Sttvenson, Wisconsin; Evan 
HoweELu, Illinois; CHartes R. RosERTSON, 
North Dakota; and JosEePpH CLARK BALDWIN, 
New York. 


WIDOWS BILL 


The most important is probably H. R. 2310, 
which moves up the marriage date of widows 
for eligibility for pensions from September 1, 
1922, to January 1, 1938, legislation which has 
been sought by the ladies of the auxiliary for 
several years. This legislation recognizes the 
principle which we succeeded in having es- 
tablished in 1935 that veterans of the Span- 
ish-American War are to be treated the same 
as veterans of the Civil War. Figuring that 
the Civil War ended in 1865 and widows mar- 
rying a veteran within 40 years, the delimita- 
tion date was fixed at 1905. Considering 1898 
as the basis for Spanish War veterans, the 
same 40-year period ends in 1936, the delimi- 
tation date prescribed in the bill which has 
just passed the House. It is estimated that 
8,300 widows wiil be benefited at a possible 
ultimate cost of $3,067,000. 


OTHER MEASURES 


We also passed H. R. 5339 increasing the 
rate of pay to widows and dependents of 
Spanish War veterans, approximately 1,000 
in number, at a cost of $116,000 for the 
first year, in service-connected cases. 

We also passed H. R. 2096, which increases 
the age from 16 to 18 years, and 21 years 
when attencing an accredited school, for 
children of deceased Spanish War veterans 
to receive the benefits primarily intended for 
their education. It is believed that 5,900 
children will be benefited at an annual cost 
of $794,000. 

H. R. 1782, which also was passed by the 
House, will provide full wartime rates for 
those Spanish War veterans who served out- 
side the continental boundaries of the 
United States in Guam, Cuba, or Puerto 
Rico, and their dependents, in service-con- 
nected disability cases, who are now receiv- 
ing only 75 percent of the rates provided 
for wartime veterans. It is estimated that 
there are about 240 Spanish War veterans 
who will come within the purview of this 
bill and the cost will be approximately 
$62,000 in the first year. 

These four bills have now gone to the 
Senate and we have already made a good 
start in that body. Last Monday the Sen- 
ate passed H. R. 5339, increasing the rate 
of pay to widows and dependents. I believe 
that letters from each local camp and in- 
dividual comrades to their Senators will 
have the desired effect in expediting favor- 
able action on the remaining three bills in 
this Congress, in backing up the endeavors 
of the National Legislative Committee and 
national headquarters. We passed all threes 
of these bills in the House in the last Con- 
gress and the Senate failed to act upon 
them, due, no doubt, to the large volume 
of national-defense legislation which en- 
grossed the efforts of the Senate last year. 
In this Congress we have sent the bills over 
there in ample time to make possible their 
passage before the adjournment of the Sev- 
enty-seventh Congress next year. Senator 
H. H. Scowartz, of Wyoming, is chairman of 
the Pensions Committee in the Senate, and 
has indicated that he is sympathetic with 
these bills, but he will have to have the co- 
operation and support of his colleagues in 
order to secure their passage. 


NEED FOR OUTPOSTS 


My friends, historians are agreed as to the 
importance of the Spanish-American War, 
the Philippine Insurrection, and the Boxer 
Rebellion, the significance of our winning 
the war with Spain and its effect upon our 
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destiny as a world power. However, the pres- 
ent war with its far-flung battlefronts 
stretching thousands of miles and reaching 
from one continent to the other, have 
emphasized in striking fashion the value and 
strategic importance, for purposes of na- 
tional defense, of outlying and far-distant 
possessions as bases for both naval and aerial 
defense. Indeed, President Roosevelt has 
said that the Bunker Hill of today may be 
several thousands of miles away from the 
continental United States. Therefore, the 
Philippines which we acquired as a result of 
our war with Spain, is now our defense out- 
post in the Pacific which may well serve to 
keep war away from the United States, and 
enable us to engage in conflict an attack- 
ing enemy far removed from our own coun- 
try and long before our country is directly 
under attack. This would be true in both 
naval and aerial combat. Consequently, of 
the Spanish-American War veterans it may 
truly be said, in the words of the poet, “That 
they labored better than they knew.” 


SUPPORTS NATIONAL DEFENSE 


My friends, world events of the past 2 
years have compelled us to undertake the 
greatest and most costly national-defense 
program in our entire history. We have had 
to look some very grim facts in the face and 
become realistic in regard to the menace 
which threatens our own future as a democ- 
racy and a free people. We have come to 
realize that aid to Britain and the other 
democracies is an insurance policy to in- 
sure our own safety and security and, if 
possible, to keep war away from the shores 
of America. 

The Axis dictators’ plans, blue prints, and 
timetables are being rapidly, relentlessly, and 
ruthlessly translated into actuality. They 
have proclaimed that the world cannot exist 
part totalitarian and part democratic and 
that they intend to make it all totalitarian. 
It remains to be seen how long Russia can 
withstand the onslaught of the Nazi war 
machine. 

President Roosevelt and Congress have put 
forth every possible effort to keep our country 
out of war and how well we have su: seeded is 
proven by the fact th t we are practically the 
only nation in the world which has not suf- 
fered any loss of life or property. In view of 
all the threats and dangers to which we have 
been exposed and the difficulties with which 
we have had to contend, this is a remarkable 
achievement. How thoughtless and unrea- 
sonable are those who, in the face of this 
record, can find it in their minds and hearts 
to accuse President Roosevelt and those who 
have supported our national-defense program 
of seeking to thrust us into war. President 
Roosevelt and Congress have shown more pa- 
tience and toleration and submitted to greater 
threats and danger to our safety and future 
as a free nation than all the war administra- 
tions in our history combined, including 
those of Washington, Lincoln, McKinley, and 
Woodrow Wilson. Let us reread our histories. 
I have supported every national-defense meas- 
ure and aid to Britain because, as I have 
stated, that is aid to America. 

During this national emergency I consider 
it unpatriotic and thoroughly unwise for us 
to adopt a policy of indifference to the social 
and economic welfare of our people. Instead 
let us continue our program of social justice 
and economic security and thereby strengthen 
our national defense by increasing the “stake” 
which our people have in the preservation of 
our democracy. Our people then will again 
prove their loyalty, devotion, and sacrifice as 
they have always done in the past, and in the 
vanguard of those who will save and preserve 
America ~/ill again be found the veterans of 
the Spanish-American War and the first 
World War and their sons and daughters. 
Under God, America will continue to live on 
because America will deserve to live. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 15, 1941 


LETTER WRITTEN TO TIME MAGAZINE BY 
HON. WILLIAM 8S. BENNET, OF NEW 
YORK 


Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission granted by the House I de- 
sire to insert in the REcorp a letter writ- 
ten by Hon. William S. Bennet, of New 
York, addressed to Time Magazine, in 
protest against an unwarranted article 
which appeared in that publication on 
August 4 assailing the memory of two 
distinguished Americans, Reed Smoot 
and Willis C. Hawley. I feel that Judge 
Bennet’s letter should appear in the 
ReEcorpD because Time Magazine has not, 
to date, seen fit to print it. 

The letter follows: 


BENNET, House & Courts, 
New York, August 12, 1941. 
TIME, 
Time and Life Building, 
Rockefeller Center, New York City. 

GENTLEMEN: Your article Death of a 
Woodcutter in your issue of August 4, is 
a completely untrue attack on two men who 
gave years of effort to the United States and 
both of whom are now dead and defenseless— 
Reed Smoot and Willis C. Hawley. 

You say the least personally about Smoot, 
merely applying the term “a Mormon apostle” 
in evident derision. Senator Smoot was an 
apostle of the Church of the Latte: Day 
Saints of Jesus Christ, and very proud of it, 
and the members of that church have con- 
tributed many able men to government, 
industry, and agriculture. 

In the case of Hawley, you ignore the facts 
easily accessible in Who’s Who, that he 
was, at different times, president of the Ore- 
gon State Normal School; professor of math- 
ematics, head professor of history, economics, 
and constitutional Jaw in Willamette Univer- 
sity and, at different times, its president, 
vice president, and dean. Willamette Uni- 
versity is an educational institution of high 
scholastic standing, and Congressman Haw- 
ley was one of the leading scholars of the 
country. He had distinct attainments in 
many brancbes of learning, he was a devout 
Methodist, he read his Testament daily, in 
Greek—so you call him a woodcutter. That 
kind of cheap, impish journalism is one of 
the things that keeps many men from going 
into public life. I doubt if Hawley ever 
swung an ax for pay. He was the principal 
of Umpqua Academy at 20, and thereafter 
was continually in educational work or in 
the Congress until 1933. He also was ad- 
mitted to the bar, but never practiced. 

The woodcutter episode was this: As you 
intimate, he had mighty muscles. In the 
methodical, analytical way which character- 
ized him and which has caused others than 
yourself to believe him slow witted, he de- 
liberately studied the best way of cutting a 
log with a two-bitted ax. After theory had 
been made perfect by practice, he entered a 
contest; his theories @pplied by his mighty 
muscles made him successful and he held the 
championship for a considerable number of 
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Reply of William S. Bennet to Attack 
Upon Reed Smoot and Willis G. Hawley 


years. Log cutting is a sporting contest for 
strong men as are, for example, hammer 
throwing and boxing. They are not com- 
mercial, 

I have not been able to find, in your article, 
a single statement concerning the Tariff Act 
of 1930 which is true, except the implied 
statement that it became a law in June 1930; 
the length of time it was in preparation; the 
amount of data submitted to the commit- 
tee; the number of witnesses, 2,363 in all who 
were heard; and the number of pages, 2,800, 
which the debate on the bill consumed. 
These sound as if they might be true. I do 
not believe Cordell Hull wept. He is not the 
crying kind. It is also true that the Re- 
publicans lost their House majority in 1930 
for the first time in 14 years. These things 
have some relation to the Tariff Act of 1930. 

Your statement of what happened in 
Europe in 1931 and thereafter is also sub- 
stantially correct, but you do not relate it in 
any way to the United States Tariff Act of 
1930, and I shall briefly demonstrate that you 
could not. It is a clear case of post hoc sed 
non propter hoc. Let us take your statements 
seriatim: The description of the bill as “One 
of the most enormous acts of isolationism in 
United States history” is mere words. You 
do not support it by any facts, and there are 
none. You then say “Its purpose was to give 
United States producers a noncompetitive 
monopoly of the United States market, re- 
gardiless of the consequences abroad. It was 
the brain child of Utah’s Senator Reed Smoot, 
* * * and of Oregon's Willis Chatman 
Hawley.” First, it was not their brain child. 
On June 15, 1930, President Hoover made a 
public detailed analysis of the tariff bill. It 
is accessible in many places. In it he pointed 
out that the bill was undertaken as the result 
of pledges given by the Republican Party at 
Kansas City; that to the special session of the 
Congress he had sent a message on April 16, 
1929, recommending an increase in agricul- 
tural protection, a limited revision of other 
schedules, and a reorganization both of the 
Tariff Commission and of the method of exe- 
cuting the flexible provisions. So the bill was 
not the brain child of Senator Smoot and 
Representative Hawley. One was the chair- 
man of the Senate Committee on Finance, on 
which there were probably 20 other Mem- 
bers; the other, the chairman of the Ways 
and Means Committee, on which there were 
14 other Republicans and 10 Democrats. 
Most of the committee members worked on 
the bill and this was particularly true in the 
Senate where Democrats sat with Republicans 
on the subcommittees. 

Your phrase, “a noncompetitive monopoly 
of the United States market,” implies that 
the average duties were high. In the preced- 
ing 50 years we had the McKinley law with 
average duties of 23 percent; the Wilson law 
of 20.9 percent; the Dingley law of 25.8 per- 
cent; the Payne-Aldrich law of 19.3 percent; 
the Fordney-McCumber law of 13.83 percent; 
the Underwood law (disturbed by war con- 
ditions and in full effect only about 10 
months), varying from 6 percent to 14.8 per- 
cent; the Hawley-Smoot bill percentage was 
estimated by the Tariff Commission at 16 
percent. 

You will find these figures in Mr, Hoover's 
statement, and they are the figures which all 
economists use. One of the important 
things about a modern tariff bill is the scope 
of the free list. The averages of the same 
bills already quoted were: 

Percent 
52.4 
49.4 
45.2 
52.5 
63.8 
66.3 


Therefore its free list was one of the 
broadest in scope, exceeded only by the Un- 








derwood law, of brief duration. The Tariff 
Commission stated that 93.73 percent of the 
increases of the bill were upon products of 
agricultural origin measured in values, as 
distinguished from 6.25 percent upon com- 
modities of strictly nonagricultural origin. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, as a candidate for the 
Presidency, stated in a speech at Baltimore 
in 1932 that if he were elected the agricul- 
tural rates would not be decreased. Evi- 
dently he did not regard them as very bad. 
The average rate upon agricultural raw ma- 
terials showed an increase from 38.10 per- 
cent to 48.92 percent, while the increases on 
articles of nonagricultural origin were from 
$1.02 percent to 34.31 percent. Many of these 
increases were compensatory duties on prod- 
ucts manufactured from agricultural raw 
materials and protective rates added to these 
in some instances. There were about 3,300 
dutiable items mentioned in the bill, of 
which 2,170 were unchanged, 890 increased, 
and 235 decreased from the then existing jaw. 
It is impossible to base on these unchal- 
lenged figures your statement that the pur- 
pose of the bill was to give United States 
producers “a noncompetitive monopoly of the 
United States market.” A bill which leaves 
two-thirds of the imports on the free list 
certainly does not do that. President 
Hoover’s contribution to the bill was insist- 
ence on a workable, flexible tariff provision. 
He said in his statement, “With it (the Tariff 
Commission) the country should be free 
from further general revision for many years 
so come.” So far that prophecy has proved 
true. The Democrats in their 1932 platform 
pledged themselves to repeal the Smoot-Haw- 
ley Tariff Act. They are in their ninth year 
of power and have not done so. They did 
not repeat their promise in either their 1936 
or 1940 platform. 

You do not mention the Tariff Commission 
at all, nor do you state that during the re- 
mainder of the Hoover administration 250 
industrial items were reviewed upon request 
by the Commission, the rates in 75 cases 
found not to be in accordance with the dec- 
laration of principle stated in the bill itself, 
and, therefore, changes were recommended 
by the Commission in those cases and put 
into effect by President Hoover. 

Not only did the Hawley-Smoot bill have 
nothing whatever to do with the dire Euro- 
pean happenings you list, but what did cause 
them is known to all men, including, unques- 
tionably, yourselves. They are as follows: As 
early as 1927, Germany, Austria, Hungary, 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, and some countries 
of South America, both governments and citi- 
zens, commenced borrowing vast sums on 
short-term paper. This paper was placed 
abroad on the assumption that it repre- 
sented advances upon goods in the export 
trade. The fact was that a good deal of it 
had been invested in capital improvements. 
You will find this all discussed in the report 
of the Bank for International Settlements 
made May 10, 1932, after the facts had been 
ascertained. This report states the amount of 
such unsound financing as more than $10,- 
000,000,000 at the beginning of 1931, and 
that “at that time the magnitude of this 
indebtedness was not known.” When this 
short-term paper commenced to be called, it 
resulted, so the bank says, in a break-down of 
confidence. The liquidation in a single year 
of this short-term indebtedness was more 
than $6,000,000,000, and a large part of the 
balance was blocked. As the bank says: “It 
is unnecessary to emphasize the havoc 
wrought.” In July 1931 over 100 banks in 
the United States held some of these uncol- 
lectible European short-term bills. Mr. 
Hoover, after the matter was over, discussed 
it interestingly in a speech in Des Moines, 
Iowa, on October 4, 1932. Undoubtedly this 
speech is in your files and you are familiar 
with it. So existing facts known to you 
prove conclusively not only that the Hawley- 
Smoot Act had nothing to do with European 
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happenings but also prove conclusively their 
immediate cause. 

For some reason you do not list in Euro- 
pean happenings of that period the message 
received by Presideut Hoover from President 
Von Hindenburg on June 19, 1931, pleading 
for help to keep Germany from collapsing; 
nor President Hoover’s moratorium proposal 
of June 21, 1931, approved publicly that day 
by many Republican Senators and the fol- 
lowing Democrats: Henry F. Ashurst, James 
F. Byrnes, Duncan U. Fletcher, Carter Glass, 
William J. Harris, Pat Harrison, Cordell] Hull, 
William H. King, Claude A. Swanson, Robert 
F. Wagner, David I. Walsh, Thomas J. Walsh; 
and by Democratic Representatives Joseph W. 
Byrns, James W. Collier, Charles R. Crisp, 
Thomas H. Cullen. 

Within a few days a majority of the Mem- 
bers of the House and the Senate wired Pres- 
ident Hoover their support, and when Con- 
gress reconvened the necessary legislation was 
passed. 

You have a right to your own views on 
the tariff and world relations, but no right 
to try to advance them by slandering dead 
men, misstating facts, and omitting gener- 
ally known facts known to you to exist, but 
the statement of which would negative your 
assertions and conclusions. 

Very truly yours, 
WitiiaM S. BENNET. 

P. S.: Incidentally a Conservative govern- 
ment then in power in England commenced 
putting tariffs on strategic industries there 
in 1916; the Labor Party came in and took 
them off. The Conservative Party ousted the 
Labor Party and put them on again. This 
all happened before the Hawley-Smoot bill, 
so that your statement that England aban- 
doned the traditional free-trade policy be- 
cause of the Hawley-Smoot bill is false. 

w. S. B. 





A Sign of the Times 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 15, 1941 


LETTER FROM FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF 
ENGLEWOOD, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, New 
Dealers as well as some others may be 
interested in the result of the adminis- 
tration’s domestic policy. Read the fol- 
lowing letter, which is but one sign 
pointing down the road to the destination 
toward which we have been traveling: 

First NATIONAL BANK OF ENGLEWOOD, 

Chicago. 
STATEMENT OF CONDITION AT THE CLOSE OF 
BUSINESS AUGUST 20, 1941 

Confronted, as we are today, with the spec- 
tacle of a nation betrayed py its own public 
Officials, a people divided as never before, not 
even in Civil War days, and on all sides a 
resorting to nature’s first law of self-preser- 
vation, I do not care to continue as the cus- 
todian of other people’s money. Under these 
conditions this country could be split wide 


open. It awaits only a face-saving “inci- 
dent.” 
We have, therefore, returned all but 


$39,000 of a one-time high deposit of over 
$7,000,000, and we urge the immediate with- 
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drawal of this small balance to enable us 
to close our books on 52 years of successful 
banking, at least for the duration of the 
Roosevelt-concocted emergency. 

Whether or not we step out of the picture 
completely, wreck the building, and make a 
cash distribution to our stockholders of bet- 
ter than $500 a share will, of course, depend 
on coming events. Certainly, with a capital 
structure of over a million dollars and a 
building entirely written off, we sit in an 
enviable position to reenter the banking 
business when, as, and if financial and po- 
litical conditions warrant it. 

First NATIONAL BANK OF ENGLEWOOD, 
J. M. NicnHo1s, President. 





Laws Pertaining to the Civil Service 
Enacted Under the Roosevelt Admin- 
istration 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY R. SHEPPARD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 15, 1941 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Speaker, I was 
glad, indeed, to support the deficiency 
bill reported by the Appropriations 
Committee, particularly that phase serv- 
ing as an “enabling act” for the so-called 
Ramspeck-Mead bill, Public, No. 200. 

This bill, evolved by the Bureau of the 
Budget, upon request of the House Ap- 
propriations committee, developed a 
scientific, fair, and long-over-due sys- 
tem of promotions for Government em- 
ployees. It cannot be gainsaid but that 
in these days of rapidly rising costs of 
living these merited increases in pay will 
be received by the employees with heart- 
felt gratitude. 

As one long interested in the welfare of 
those in Uncle Sam’s service, I pause here 
to pay my respects tothem. In my many 
years of business experience I came into 
contact with representatives of various 
departments and establishments who 
contacted me, officially. I learned to re- 
spect the judgment of these individuals 
and as a class it seemed to me that they 
were most conscientious, painstaking, 
and utterly honest in their devotion to 
their respective duties. 

Since having been elected to Congress 
and having thus come into more intimate 
contact and greater knowledge, my re- 
spect and admiration for these employees, 
the true servants of all our people, have 
continually increased. My duties in the 
Appropriations Committee have enabled 
me, perhaps, to gain a perspective not en- 
joyed by the average Member in some re- 
spects, and I am tcday confident that one 
of the great pillars upon which the foun- 
dations of our free Government rest is 
its loyal, patriotic, and able employees. 

We on the Democratic side may well 
take great pride in the fact that during 
the regime of the present administration, 
or from March 3, 1933, down to the pres- 
ent day, more legislation strengthening 
civil service and improving the merit sys- 
tem has been placed upon the statutes 
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than in all time in. previous history. The 
record proves that this is true, because of 
the laws pertaining to civil service en- 
acted since, say, 1919, 120 of these, with 
various amendments—out of a total of 
155—have been passed since Franklin D. 
Roosevelt assumed the Presidency. 

I am confident that the basic enact- 
ments thus passed bearing upon the im- 
portant problems of Federal retirement, 
annual vacation, and sick leave, exten- 
sion of civil-service status, and so forth, 
have proven and will continue to be need- 
ed modernizations and streamlining, 
which will not only improve the condi- 
tions of employees within the service but, 
through increasing efficiency, raise the 
standards of the whole Federal establish- 
ment so as to give the taxpayer the max- 
imum service benefits. 

Under leadership of the able gentleman 
from Georgia, the Honorable RosBert 
RamspPEcK, chairman of the House Civil 
Service Committee since 1935, and of va- 
rious other committee chairmen whose 
committees have reported measures or 
amendments bearing upon civil service, 
we have steadily marched forward toward 
the desired goal of an idea] Federal em- 
ployment system, with high standards of 
ability, education, and experience as es- 
sential qualifications for admittance 
thereto, and equitable pay and working 
conditions, and a reasonable retirement 
for the superannuated. 

Among other laws thus passed during 
this period are the following: 

March 21, 1935, Public, No. 21, H. R. 
6644: An act making appropriations to 
supply deficiencies in certain appropria- 
tions for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1935, and prior fiscal years, and so forth. 

April 8, 1935, Public Resolution No. 11: 
Making appropriations for relief pur- 
poses. 

April 27, 1935, Public, No. 46: An act 
to provide for the protection of land re- 
sources against soil erosion, and for 
other purposes. 

July 5, 1935, Public, No. 198: An act 
to establish the cases of labor disputes 
burdening or obstructing interstate and 
foreign commerce, to create a National 
Labor Relations Board; and so forth. 

July 25, 1935, Public, No. 219: An act 
to create a Central Statistical Committee 
and a Central Statistical Board, and for 
other purposes. 

August 7, 1935, Public, No. 249: An act 
to provide for adjusting the compensation 
of post-office-inspectors and inspectors in 
charge to correspond with the rates estab- 
lished by the Classification Act of 1923, as 
amended. 

August 12, 1935, Public, No. 260: An act 
to supply deficiencies in certain appro- 
priations for fiscal year ending June 30, 
1935, and so forth. 

August 14, 1935, Public, No. 271: An act 
to provide for the general welfare by 
establishing a system of Federal old-age 
benefits and by enabling the several 
States to make more adequate provision 
for aged persons, blind persons, depend- 
ent and crippled children, maternal and 
child welfare, public health, and the ad- 
ministration of their unemployment 
compensation laws; to establish a Social 
Security Board; to raise revenues; and 
for other purposes. 


August 14, 1935, Public, No. 275: To fix 
the hours of duty of postal employees, 
and so forth. 

August 23, 1935, Public, No. 305: An 
act to provide for the sound, effective, 
and uninterrupted operation of the 
banking system, and for other purposes. 

August 23, 1935, Public, No. 308: An 
act relating to the compensation of cer- 
tain charwomen. 3 

August 26, 1935, Public, No. 333: An 
act to provide for control and regulation 
of public-utility holding companies, and 
So forth. 

August 27, 1935, Public, No. 366: An 
act to provide time credits for substitute 
laborers in the post office when appointed 
as regular laborers. 

August 28, 1935, Public, No. 383: An 
act relative to the retirement of certain 
officers and employees. 

August 28, 1935, Public, No. 387: An 
act to provide for the compiling and pub- 
lishing of the Official Register of the 
United States. 

August 29, 1935, Public, No. 399: An 
act to establish a retirement system for 
employees of carriers subject to the Inter- 
state Commerce Act, and so forth. 

August 30, 1935, Public, No. 402: An 
act to stabilize the bituminous coal-min- 
ing industry and promote its interstate 
commerce; to provide for cooperative 
marketing of bituminous coal; to levy a 
tax on bituminous coal and provide for a 
draw-back under certain conditions; to 
declare the production, distribution, and 
use of bituminous coal to be affected with 
a national public interest; to conserve 
the bituminous-coal resources of the 
United States; to provide for the gen- 
eral welfare, and so forth. 

February 29, 1936, Public, No. 461: An 
act to promote the conservation and prof- 
itable use of agricultural land resources 
by temporary Federal aid to farmers, and 
so forth. 

March 14, 1936, Public, No. 471: To 
provide for vacations to Government em- 
ployees, and so forth. 

March 14, 1936, Public, No. 472: To 
Standardize sick ‘eave and extend it to all 
civilian employees. 

May 7, 1936, Public, No. 575: An act to 
amend the act to fix the hours of duty of 
postal employees. 

May 20, 1936, Public, No. 605: An act 
to provide for rural electrification, and so 
forth. 

May 26, 1936, Public, No. 619: An act 
to provide for adjusting the compensation 
of division superintendents, assistant di- 
vision superintendents, and others, in the 
Railway Mail Service, to correspond to 
the rates established by the Classification 
Act of 1923, as amended. 

June 4, 1936, Public, No. 641: An act 
to provide for the appointment of substi- 
tute postal employees, and for other 
purposes. 

June 22, 1936, Public, No. 739: An act 
making appropriations to supply deficien- 
cies in certain appropriations for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1936, and so 
forth. 

June 22, 1936, Public, No. 740: An act 
to provide revenue, equalize taxation, and 
so forth. 

June 23, 1936, Public, No. 764: An act 
to extend the retirement privilege to the 
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Director, assistant directors, inspectors 
and special agents of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation. 

June 26, 1936, Public, No. 815: An act 
to amend the Federal, Alcohol Adminis- 
tration Act, and so forth. 

June 26, 1936, Public, No. 817: An act 
to amend section 23 of the Independent 
Offices Appropriation Act, 1935, to adjust 
the hourly compensation of employees, 
and so forth. 

June 29, 1936, Public, No. 936: An act 
to provide for the retirement of employees 
of the Alaska Railroad, Territory of 
Alaska, who are citizens of the United 
States. 

June 30, 1936, Public, No. 846: An act 
to provide conditions for the purpose of 
supplies and the making of contracts by 
the United States, and so forth. 

February 3, 1937, Public Resolution No. 
4: To create a joint congressional com- 
mittee on Government reorganization. 

March 29, 1937, Public Resolution No. 
18: For the payment of certain employees 
of the United States Government in the 
District of Columbia, and employees of 
the District of Columbia for January 20, 
1937. 

April 14, 1937, Public, No. 29: An act 
to amend an act to extend commissary 
privileges to widows of officers and enlist- 
ed men of the Navy, Marine Corps, and 
Coast Guard and also to officers of the 
Foreign Service of the United States, and 
so forth. 

April 26, 1937, Public, No. 48: To regu- 
late interstate commerce in bituminous 
coal, and so forth. 

May 14, 1937, Public, No. 84: An act 
authorizing allotment of pay by civilian 
personne] stationed abroad. 

May 15, 1937, Public, No. 88: An act to 
amend the law relating to residence re- 
quirements of applicants for examina- 
tions before the Civil Service Commission. 

May 18, 1937, Public, No. 91: An act to 
create the office of Counselor of the De- 
partment of State. 

June 24, 1937, Public, No. 162: An act 
to amend an act entitled “An act to es- 
tablish a retirement system for employ- 
ees of carriers subject to the Interstate 
Commerce Act,” and so forth. 

June 28, 1937, Public, No. 163: An act 
to establish a Civilian Conservation 
Corps, and so forth. 

June 28, 1937, Public, No. 171: An act 
mal:ing appropriations for the Executive 
office and sundry independent executive 
bureaus, boards, commissions, and offices, 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1938, 
and so forth. 

July 1, 1937, Public, No. 176: An act 
making appropriations for the Military 
Establishment for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1938, and so forth. 

July 8, 1937, Public, No. 191: An act 
authorizing cash relief for certain em- 
ployees of the Panama Canal not coming 
within the provisions of the Canal Zone 
Retirement Act. 

July 13, 1937, Public, No. 206: An act 
to extend the benefits of the Civil Serv- 
ice Retirement Act of May 29, 1930, as 
amended to certain employees in the leg- 
islative and judicial branches of the Gov- 
ernment. 

July 22, 1937, Public No. 210: An act to 
create the Farmers’ Home Corporation, 








to promote more secure occupancy of 
farms and farm homes, to correct the 
economic instability resulting from some 
present forms of farm tenancy, and so 
forth. 

July 26, 1937, Public, No. 212: An act 
to amend the Civil Service Act approved 
January 16, 1883, providing no person 
shall be discriminated against in any 
case because of his or her marital status 
in examination, appointment, reappoint- 
ment, reinstatement, reemployment, pro- 
motion, transfer, retransfer, demotion, 
removal, or retirement, and so forth. 

August 10, 1937: An act to provide re- 
tirement annuities for certain former 
employees of the Panama Canal and the 
Panama Railroad Co. on the Isthmus of 
Panama. 

August 11, 1937: An act authorizing 
credits to disbursing officers for expenses 
incident to the creation of subsistence 
homesteads corporations. 

August 12, 1937: An act to authorize 
and direct the Comptroller General to 
allow credit for all outstanding disallow- 
ances and suspensions in the accounts of 
disbursing officers or agents of the Gov- 
ernment for payments made pursuant to 
certain adjustments and increases in 
compensation of Government officers and 
employees. 

August 14, 1937, Public, No. 294: An 
act to dispense with unnecessary renew- 
als of oaths of office by civilian employees 
of the executive departments and inde- 
pendent establishments. 

August 16, 1937, Public, No. 298: An 
act to extend the provisions of the 40- 
hour law for postal employees to watch- 
men and messengers in the Postal Serv- 
ice. 

August 25, 1937, Public, No. 363: An 
act authorizing the Comptroller General 
to allow credits in the accounts of dis- 
bursing officers for overpayments on 
Civil Works Administration prcjects, and 
so forth. 

August 28, 1937, Public, No. 401: An 
act for the relief of former employees of 
the Federal Subsistence Homesteads Cor- 
porations. 

September 1, 1937: An act to provide 
financial assistance to the States and 
political subdivisions thereof for the 
elimination of unsafe and insanitary 
housing conditions; for the eradication 
of slums, for the provision of decent, safe, 
and sanitary dwellings for families in low 
income, and for the reduction of unem- 
ployment and the stimulation of business 
activity, to create a United States Hous- 
ing Authority, and so forth. 

September 1, 1937: An act to regulate 
commerce among the several States, with 
the Territories and possessions of the 
United States, and with foreign coun- 
tries to protect the welfare of consumers 
of sugars and those engaged in the do- 
mestic sugar-producing industry; to pro- 
mote the export trade of the United 
States; to raise revenue, and so forth. 

May 23, 1938, Public, No. 534: An act 
making appropriations for the Executive 
Office and sundry independent executive 
bureaus, boards, commissions, and of- 
fices, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1939, and so forth, 
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June 23, 1938, Public, No. 701: An act 
to amend section 9 of the Civil Service 
Retirement Act, approved May 29, 1930, 
as amended. 

June 25, 1938, Public, No. 720: An act 
extending the classified civil service te 
include postmasters of the first, second, 
and third classes, and so forth. 

June 25, 1938, Public, No. 740: An act 
to amend an act to extend the benefits 
of the Civil Service Retirement Act of 
May 29, 1930, as amended, to certain em- 
Ployees in the executive and judicial 
branches of the Government, and so 
forth. 

June 29, 1938, Public Resolution 127: 
Providing compensation for certain em- 
ployees whose compensation is fixed at a 
rate per day, per hour, or on a piece-work 
basis, and so forth. 

April 3, 1939, Public, No. 19: Reorgan- 
ization. Act of 1939. 

June 7, 1939, Public Resolution 20: 
Providing that reorganization plans I and 
II shall take effect on July 1, 1939. 

June 4, 1940, Public Resolution 175: 
Providing for the taking effect of Re- 
organization Plan V. 

April 12, 1939, Public, No. 31: An act 
to amend the Canal Zone Act, relating to 
retirement. 

May 12, 1939, Public, No. 73: An act to 
provide for substitutes in the pneumatic- 
tube service. 

May 12, 1939, Public, No. 74: An act to 
provide a differential in pay for night 
work to pneumatic-tube-system em- 
ployees in the Postal Service. 

May 12, 1939, Public, No. 75: An act to 
extend the provisions of the 40-hour law 
to pneumatic-tube-system employees of 
the Postal Service. j 

May 15, 1939, Public, No. 78: An act 
granting postal employees credit for Sat- 
urday in annual and sick leave law, and 
so forth. 

May 15, 1939, Public, No. 79: An act 
limiting working hours of pneumatic- 
tube-system employees to 8, in 10 hours 
a@ day. 

July 18, 1939, Public, No. 194: An act 
granting annual and sick leave with pay 
to substitutes in the Postal Service. 

April 30, 1940, Public, No. 492: An act 
providing for sick leave for substitute 
postal employees. 

June 25, 1940, Public, No. 662: An act to 
allow moving expenses to empoyees in the 
Railway Mail Service. 

October 9, 1940, Pubic, No. 823: An act 
to provide an 8-hour workday and pay- 
ment for overtime for dispatchers and 
mechanics-in-charge in the motor-vehi- 
cle service of the Postal Service. 

June 6, 1939: An act to authorize cer- 
tain officers and employees to administer 
oaths to expense accounts. 

Juy 15, 1939: An act to authorize the 
payment of burial expense and expenses 
in connection with last illness and death 
of native employees who die while serving 
in offices abroad, and so forth. 

August 2, 1939, Pubic, No. 252: An act 
to prevent pernicious political activities. 

July 19, 1940, Public, No. 753: An act to 
extend to certain officers and employees 
in the several States and the District of 
Columbia the provisions of the act enti- 
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tled “An act to prevent pernicious politi- 
cal activities,” and so forth. 

August 4, 1939, Public, No. 263: An act 
to amend further the Civil Service Re- 
tirement Act, and so forth. 

August 7, 1939, Public, No. 320: An act 
to amend the act for retirement of em- 
ployees of the Alaska Railroad, and so 
forth, 

June 29, 1940, Public, No. 680: An act to 
amend the act for the retirement of em- 
ployees of the Alaska Railroad, and so 
forth. 

August 7, i939, Public, No. 323: An act 
to amend the act for retirement of em- 
Ployees of the Alaska Railroad, and so 
forth. 

August 10, 1939, Public, No. 369: An act 
to amend the acts granting increased 
compensation to civilian employees for 
the period July 1, 1917, to June 30, 1924. 

March 2, 1940, Public, No. 419: An act 
to amend the Annual and Sick Leave 
Acts, and so forth. 

April 18, 1940, Public, No. 459: An act 
making appropriations for the Executive 
Office and sundry independent executive 
bureaus, boards, commissions, and offices 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1941, 
and so forth. 

April. 25, 1940, Public, No. 485: To 
amend the provision of law relating to the 
use of private vehicles for official travel in 
order to effect economy and better ad- 
ministration. 

April 30, 1940, Public, No. 499: An act 
to amend the Subsistence Expense Acts 
of 1926, and so forth. 

June 8, 1940, Public, No. 570: An act to 
provide for the conservation and transfer 
of accumulated sick leave and vacation 
time due classified civil-service employees 
who succeed to the position of postmaster, 
and so forth. 

June 28, 1940, Public, No. 671: An act 
to expedite national defense, and so forth. 

July 2, 1940, Public, No. 703: An act to 
expedite the strengthening of the na- 
tional defense. 

July 8, 1940, Public, No. 729: An act to 
defray the cost of returning to the United 
States the remains, families, and effects 
of officers and employees dying abroad, 
and so forth. 

June 29, 1940, Public, No. 676: An act to 
provide for leave of absence, with pay, for 
any employee of the United States or of 
the District of Columbia who may be 
called for jury service, and so forth. 

October 10, 1940, Public, No. 839: An 
act to provide for uniformity of allow- 
ances for the transportation of household 
goods of civilian officers and employees 
when transferred from one official station 
to another for permanent duty. 

October 14, 1940, Public, No. 846: An 
act to amend the Civil Service Retirement 
Act and other retirement acts. 

October 21, 1940, Public, No. 873: An 
act establishing overtime rates for com- 
pensation for employees of the field serv- 
ices of the War Department, and the field 
services of the Panama Canal, and for 
other purposes. 

November 26, 1940, Public, No. 880: Ex- 
tension of Civil Service and Retirement 
Acts. 

August 1, 1941, Public, No. 200: Rams- 
peck-Mead Budget Bureau pay bill. 
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Nutrition Value of Oleomargarine 
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Or 


HON. HAROLD KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA ‘ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 15, 1941 


CORRESPONDENCE WITH FEDERAL SECU- 
RITY AGENCY BY PROF. A. W. RUDNICE, 
OF IOWA STATE COLLEGE 


Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission granted by the House, I desire 
to insert in the Recorp a communication 
from Mr. W. A. Gordon, secretary of the 
National Association of Local Creameries, 
St. Paul, Minn.; an interchange of cor- 
respondence between Prof. A. W. Rudnick, 
of Iowa State College, and Miss Helen S. 
Mitchell, nutrition director of the Fed- 
eral Security Agency, with reference to 
the nutrition value of oleomargarine as 
compared with butter; also a letter from 
the Algona Cooperative Creamery Co. at 
Algona, Iowa: 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
LocaL CREAMERIES, 
St. Paul, Minn., September 12, 1941. 
Hon. Harotp KNUTSON, 
House Offie Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN KNuTSON: If you will 
read the enclosed photostatic copies of an in- 
terchange of correspondence between Prof. 
A. W. Rudnick, of Iowa State College, and 
Miss Helen 8S. Mitchell, Nutrition Director of 
the Federal Security Agency, you will probably 
be as surprised as I was to learn that she is 
unable to provide any authoritative confirma- 
tion of F. 8. A.’s premise that oleomargarine 
made under the new regulation is as equally 
nutritious as butter. 

Probably you will be even more surprised 
at the frankness with which she makes this 
known. 

I have no doubt but that, after reading the 
exchange of correspondence you will agree 
with the sentiments expressed by Mr. M. P. 
Christiansen, secretary of the Algona Cooper- 
ative Creamery Co., in a letter to Mr. Rud- 
nick. A photostatic copy of that letter is 
also enclosed. 

Yours very truly, 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
or LOCAL CREAMERIES, 
W. A. Gorpon, Secretary. 


Avucust 14, 1941. 
HELEN S. MITCHELL, 
Director of Nutrition, 
Federal Security Agency, 
Washington, D. C. 
DeaR DrIREcTOR MITCHELL: I would like to 
have several copies of the bocklet entitled 
“Recommended Dietary Allowances” put out 
by the Federal Security Agency. I do not 
know whether these come under the regular 
order of public documents or not. Will you 
direct this part of the letter to the right 
office, and I will appreciate it very much? 
Since your Department has put out this 
recommended dietary allowance booklet, we 
have been swamped with inquiries as to 
whether butter and oleomargarine with vita- 
min A added are of equal value. Naturally, 
the dairymen are interested and many of 
their wives are interested in this matter. 
Can you cite to me any experimental data 
along this line so that I can answer these 
questions intelligently? So far as I know, I 


cannot find any references of any experi- 
mental work along this line and naturally 
I am hesitant in saying “yes” or “no” to the 
questions; but since this matter is put out 
by your department, you, no doubt, have the 
material on hand and can supply us with 
these references. 

Thanking you for any information you 
have along this line which might be of use 
in answering these questions, I am 

Yours very truly, 
A. W. RupNicx, 
Extension Dairyman. 


FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY, 
Washington, August 21, 1941. 
Mr. A. W. RuDNICK, 
Extension Dairyman, Extension Service, 
Iowa State College of Agriculture, 
Ames, Iowa. 

Dear Mr. Rupnickx: This will acknowledge 
your letter of August 14, requesting several 
copies of the bulletin Recommended Dietary 
Allowances. I regret to say that our supply 
of these is exhausted temporarily, but we 
shall be glad to send you some when they are 
available. In the meantime, we are for- 
warding to you reprints of an article which 
appeared in the Survey Graphic and which 
gives these dietary allowances as a part of 
the discussion. 

I am interested in the inquiries which you 
have been receiving regarding butter and 
Oleomargarine. It is my understanding that 
some ninety-odd percent of the oleomargarine 
now on the market for table use is reinforced 
with vitamin A to the extent of 9,000 In- 
ternational Units per pound. This level was 
chosen as approximately equivalent to aver- 
age butter, although it is conceded that the 
vitamin A content of butter varies markedly 
according to the region and the season. The 
reinforced oleomargarine would be equiva- 
lent in vitamin A, but it may not be equiva- 
lent in certain other factors such as the pro- 
portion of specific fatty acids present. The 
physiological significance of these fatty acids 
is not well understood and until recently 
no question had been raised as to the differ- 
ence between oleomargarine and butter ex- 
cept for the vitamin A. 

I cannot cite you specific references or 
give you as detailed information as you may 
wish, but I suggest that you write to the 
Dairy Division of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture if you wish further in- 
formation. 

Sincerely yours, 
HELEN 8S. MITCHELL, 
Director of Nutrition. 


ALGONA COOPERATIVE CREAMERY Co., 
Algona, Iowa, August 25, 1941. 
Prof. A. W. Rupnick, 
Agricultural Extension Service, 
Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa. 

Dear Proressor RupDNIcK: I wish to thank 
you for the answer to my telephone request. 
It is evident to me from our conversation and 
your reply from Helen S. Mitchell, Director 
of Nutrition, Federal Security Administra- 
tion, that she is recommending a model pat- 
tern diet, for which there is no experimental 
evidence that it is adequate. 

I am under the impression that feeding 
practices for our farm animals put out by 
State or Federal agencies are carefully 
checked by scientific investigations, but the 
F. S. A. Director of Nutrition does not follow 
such a rule when putting out feeding prac- 
tices for our children. 

It seems very strange that the F. S. A. 
Director of Nutrition would make a recom- 
mendation of substituting oleomargarine for 
butter, a practice, for which she has no sci- 
entific experimental data to justify her rec- 
ommendation. That she does not even 
understand the situation is found in the 
phrase, “I suggest you write to the Dairy 
Division, United States Department of /Agri- 
culture, if you wish further information.” 
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In other words, it looks to me as if our 
children are not as important as our farm 
animals to the F.S. A. Director of Nutrition. 

Again I wish to thank you for the infor- 
mation. 

Yours very truly, 
a COOPERATIVE CREAMERY Co., 
. P. CHRISTIANSEN, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


A Special War Economy Analysis by the 
Wall Street Journal’s Capital Bureau 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 15, 1941 


ARTICLE FROM THE WALL STREET 
JOURNAL 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
sert an article appearing in the Wall 
Street Journal under date of September 
13, 1941. The present tax measure, H. R. 
5417, will soon be followed by others. each 
more drastic than the 13 revenue acts 
that have preceded this, the largest ever 
enacted by a legislative body in the his- 
tory of the world. 

In the light of the analysis that follows, 
why not build up our own national de- 
fense instead of loaning, leasing, wasting, 
boondoggling away our national credit 
to foreign nations? Why not give atten- 
tion to the defense of our own United 
States, its credit, its security, instead of 
rushing unprepared hither and yon 
throughout the world in a frenzied effort 
to get into a foreign war? 

The article follows: 


[From the Wall Street Journal of September 
13, 1941] 


A SPECIAL WAR ECONOMY ANALYSIS BY THE WALL 
STREET JOURNAL’S CAPITAL BUREAU 


WasHINGTON, D. C.—The United States is 
at war. 

So far it is a little war. President Roosevelt 
likens it to the little wars against Caribbean 
and Mediterranean pirates. Only the Ameri- 
can Navy is fighting and only in defensive 
waters. 

In the long run, we believe, the little war 
will be swallowed up by the big war in Eu- 
rope, Asia, Africa. America will be all the 
way in. Deep down, Washington expects 
that to happen, has been preparing for it. 

Total war isn’t certain. It isn’t imminent 
It’s the long-run probability. We will try 
to tell you what will happen if that proba- 
bility becomes actuality, what your personal 
and business lives would have to adjust to. 

Men fight wars. The United States can 
muster 13,000,000 fighters. They would be 
chosen from the 29,000,000 men between the 
war-time draft ages of 18 and 45. 

Germany has an Army of 6,000,000 men, 
nearly her theoretical maximum. For the 
traditional margin of superiority, the oppos- 
ing army must number 10 to 12 million men, 
must force a landing in Iberia or the Middle 
East. The coast of France is a death trap. 

Of this attacking army Britain can fur- 
nish less than half. Unless Russia can stand 








for 2 years, the United States must furnish 
six or seven millions. 

America has never raised, transported, and 
supplied an army of 6,000,000 men. To do so 
would bring an acute labor shortage. Non- 
defense civilian employment would be lower 
than in 1933. 

Wars are fought with munitions. Amer- 
ica’s munitions program, huge as it is, still 
is too small to win a war. O. P. M. thinks 
Germany spends $25,000,000,000 annually on 
war. Victory means spending $40,000,000,000 
or $50,000,000,000 annually. England cannot 
better $15,000,000,000 a year. The rest must 
come from America, even if Russia stands. 
American munitions production must be at 
an annual rate at least 5 percent higher than 
its planned maximum. 

The size of the program must increase even 
faster than its rate of output. The quantity 
of bombers must triple, tanks double, guns 
and ammunition triple, chemicals double— 
at least. 

The bigger, faster program must be 
wrought in factories now built or building. 
Waiting for new machine tools takes time. 
Old machines must do, perhaps clumsily and 
expensively, war work for which they were 
not intended. The peacetime goods these 
machines used to make will disappear. 

Production of raw materials must expand 
enormously. Particularly, the United States 
must pay the price necessary to utilize its 
low-grade high-cost deposits of strategic 
minerals. 

Wars are paid for with money. No tax 
bill ever devised would yield the Government 
revenue enough to pay for an all-out war. 
Taxes now in force and being enacted will 
collect only $15,000,000,000 a year. Already 
surtaxes on small personal incomes are 
higher than those proposed in Senator Con- 
NALLY’s War-profits tax bill of 1939. So is 
the normal tax on corporation incomes. 

But taxes would go higher incomes would 
go down. Senator CoNnNnaLLy’s bill would 
take 80 percent of personal incomes over 
$50,000, 65 percent of all corporation profits 
exceeding a 25-percent return on capital. 

What taxes won’t yield, the Government 
must borrow. It plans to borrow about 
$10,000,000,000 from wage earners by pay-roll 
deductions, promising in return to pay them 
2 months’ salary when they lose their jobs. 
It plans to borrow still more from them by 
increasing deductions for old-age insurance. 

Already Federal and State taxes take 25 
percent of national income. Taxes and bor- 
rowing will push this percentage steadily 
higher. 

Nevertheless, all-out expenditures would 
exceed all this taxation and enforced saving 
by billions of dollars annually. The rest of 
the money must be borrowed from banks. 
Down that road lies inflation. 

Because of the Government’s voracious 
need to borrow, the glut of idle money would 
disappear. Capital would have to be ra- 
tioned. Companies could borrow money only 
with Government permission. An Executive 
order establishing a capital-control commit- 
tee is already drafted. It is based on the 
Trading With the Enemy Act. 

Wars across ‘the sea depend on ships. 
America has a merchant marine of 10,000,000 
tons. With Britains’ aid it cannot feed the 
factories of the United States and transport 
and supply an army of six or seven million 
men. If the men must be transported by 
this fleet, America must go without essen- 
tials from abroad. 

Railroads say each soldier in the field re- 
quires 35 pounds of supplies a day. To sus- 
tain an army of 6,000,000 men abroad would 
require 300 of the “ugly ducklings”—assum- 
ing they could make the round trip within a 
month. 

By next year optimists hope two new ships 
will hit the water each day. O. P. M. says 
one ship. To support such an army would 
require 6 months or a year of shipbuilding, 
depending on whose guess is right. Mari- 
time officials think they will have the neces- 
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sary ships before the United States has the 
expeditionary force. 

About some things America hopes it 
wouldn’t have to worry. There will be food 
enough. Will there be trains and trucks 
enough to haul the food, the fuel, the muni- 


tions, and the troops? You can get into a- 


terrific argument about that. Probably not, 
In war nothing is as easy as you think it 
will be. 





Important Issues Before Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JARED Y. SANDERS, JR. 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 15, 1941 


RADIO ADDRESS OF HON. JARED Y. 
SANDERS, JR., OF LOUISIANA 


Mr. SANDERS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following address which 
I delivered over stations WJBO and 
EKWKH on September 2, 1941: 


Ladies and gentlemen, I am in Louisiana 
for a few days while the House is in re- 
cess and I want to talk to you about some 
of the issues before Congress. I wish that 
I could come and see each one of you in- 
dividually and talk over with you some of 
the issues facing us. But that will be im- 
possible, and this radio talk is the next best 
thing. 

Let me say right here that this is no time 
for hysterics. This is no time for Ameri- 
cans to lose their tempers with each other. 
We all love this great country of ours, and 
we all want to do all we can to protect it. 
And today, this country is faced with the 
greatest danger that has ever confronted it, 
and it is going to take all of us pulling to- 
gether, coolly, calmly, and dispassionately, to 
work out the answer. 

PRICE CONTROL 


One of the things I want to talk to you 
about tonight is price-control legislation now 
before Congress. The purpose of this meas- 
ure is to control inflation and prevent prices 
from going so high that economic destruc- 
tion will follow. This happens when prices 
get so high that money loses its value. Price 
Administrator Henderson has stated “before 
long now there will be more purchasing power 
running around hunting something to buy 
than there are goods available. If that oc- 
curs * * * no power on earth can pre- 
vent inflation. For that reason the Govern- 
ment must sop up some of this extra pur- 
chasing power * * * increase taxes— 
thus helping to pay for defense * * * 
stimulate savings—thus providing a backlog 
for the future.” 

The bill now before Congress is aimed to 
put some kind of control on this inflation- 
ary spiral. Everybody agrees that there must 
be a ceiling somewhere, but the difficulty is 
how to put that ceiling on so as not to work 
a hardship on any one group. I personally 
doubt that the bill in its present form will 
do what it is supposed to do. But this is 
one of the big problems now before the Con- 
gress. And the patience and best judgment 
of the American people, including the Mem- 
bers of Congress, is needed to try and work 
it out. 

TAX BILL 


Another thing I want to talk to you about 
is the tax bill, We have just voted for a 
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tax bill that is supposed to raise some $3,000,- 
000,000 in revenue. This is the stiffest peace- 
time tax bill in the history of the Nation. In 
my opinion, this tax bill is just the begin- 
ning. We are going to have to pay more and 
more taxes. The people in every nation in 
the world are making incomparably greater 
sacrifices than ours. The people of this coun- 
try are going to have to make sacrifices, too, 
if we expect to maintain our independence 
and freedom of acti The world has gone 
mad. War and conquest and destruction are 
rampant. The rulers of Germany, Italy, and 
Japan set out upon a mad career of con- 
quest. Then what happened? The people 
of this country looked over the destruction 
being wrought in the rest of the world, and 
they, the people, decided upon two funda- 
mental policies. The first was they decided 
to rearm, to make this Nation the strongest 
military power in the world for national de- 
fense; and the second was they decided that 
it was in the interest of national defense that 
the British Empire should not be defeated. 
So they decided on all-out aid to Britain. 


PEOPLE’S DECISION 


Make no mistake about it, this was not 
merely the decision of Congress, or of the 
President—it was the decision of the Amer- 
ican people, and that decision has merely 
been expressed through the Congress and the 
President. Well, these decisions are mo- 
mentous and world-shaking decisions. We, 
all of us, have decided to resist the German 
military might and the German passion for 
world conquest; and in order to do that ef- 
fectively, we, the people—you who are listen- 
ing to me, and I, who am talking to you—all 
of us have decided that in order to make this 
decision definite and effective we had to do 
two things, as I have just stated—that is, 
make our national defense the strongest: on 
earth and give sufficient aid to Great Britain 
to prevent that Empire from being defeated 
and dismembered. This Government is now 
engaged in doing these two things—helping 
Great Britain and rearming to defeat Ger- 
many’s purpose of world conquest. And these 
decisions cost money. They will cost more 
money. In order to make these decisions ef- 
fective, the people of America must pay, pay, 
not alone in terms of money, in dollars and 
cents, but in terms of sacrifice and self- 
discipline. 

If we are to come through this crisis un- 
shaken, we must quit playing politics. It is 
impossible to do what we have set out to do 
unless everyone of us—the President, the 
Members of Congress, and the people of 
America, place the well-being of the country 
above self-interest. We cannot favor one 
group over another. We cannot play politics 
with one group because they have the votes, 
and we cannot promise to protect one set 
of our people to the disadvantage of another. 
Capital and labor, industry and agriculture, 
rich man and poor man, city dweller and 
countryman alike, we all must pull together 
and gird ourselves for the struggle that lies 
ahead if we are to preserve this America of 
ours. So I repeat to you, the tax bill just 
passed will be distasteful, but it is just a 
foretaste of the sacrifice that lies ahead for 
all of us. For myself, I believe—and I am 
confident that you believe—that the America 
that we have known and loved is worth what- 
ever sacrifice it takes to preserve it. We re- 
ceived this splendid heritage from our fathers. 
This glorious dream that is America was 
not come by easily. Men have fought and 
died that we might experience that priceless 
privilege of human freedom that is synono- 
mous with the name American. This her- 
itage was not the fruit of peace and indolence 
and selfishness. It was purchased with the 
blood of heroes and the tragic sorrows of 
Americans who died that liberty might be 
preserved, and preserved by self-sacrifice and 
suffering. We received it intact from our 
fathers. It is not too much to ask of our gen- 
eration that we preserve it and pass it on, 
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unsullied, to those who come after us—to our 
children and to our children’s children. 

Yes; the tax bill is just a foretaste of the 
price we will have to pay for the privilege 
of being Americans. I doubt not that all of 
us are willing to pay that price. 

JOINT RETURNS 


One part of the tax bill I opposed vigor- 
ously, and that was the part compelling hus- 
band and wives joint returns. 
Some people tell you that this affected only 
the rich. But do not make any mistake 
about it. Once that rule is fixed, it is going 
to stay in the law and every one of you 
will be affected by this provision of the bill. 
Thousands upon thousands of people of 
small means will be included in the tax 
bills to come. The reason that I objected 
to that provision of the tax bill was that 
it was a denial of the rights of womanhood. 
Under the old common law, the man and 
the woman were considered as one—and the 
man was the one. The woman had no rights— 
her separate property that she had before 
she married became her husband’s, and 
everything the husband had was still his. 
For centuries, woman has struggled to 
achieve the right to be considered as an in- 
dividual in her own right. In the United 
States, in election after election, the women 
of our Nation have made steady gains to be 
considered on equality with the men in the 
eyes of the law. Here is Louisiana, ever since 
our State was a State—yes, and well before 
when we were still a colony—the property 
rights of a married woman were recognized, 
and under our iaw here in Louisiana, the 
married woman is recognized as the owner 
of her own separate property and of one- 
half of the property acquired after marriage. 


RIGHTS OF WOMEN 


This recognition of the rights of a married 
Woman has contributed to the dignity and 
sancity of the marriage tie and is in keep- 
ing with the fundamentals of American 
tradition. My position is that we will make 
the tax burden as large as may be neces- 
sary upon the individual, but we will not 
surrender 1 inch of the principle that a 
woman is just as much of an individual as 
is a man—that the rights of a woman are 
just as sacred in the eyes of the law as the 
rights of a man—that a married woman is 
an individual and should be considered as an 
individual taxpaye~ in her own right. I am 
glad that we were able to strike this medieval 
provision from our tax law. This proposal 
smacked of the Dark Ages when it was 
seriously disputed in certain schools of 
theology as to whether women had souls or 
not. I helped to defeat this provision in 
the bill and I hope that it has been returned 
to the dust of archaic superstition from 
which it sprang. 


TAXATION AND SAVINGS 


While I am speaking of the tax bill, and 
especially of future tax bills, I have this sug- 
gestion to offer. It seems to be inevitable 
that the tax base must be broadened and that 
people now exempt must be brought into the 
tax structure. I do not doubt the willingness 
of these small wage earners to chip in to 
match their share of the nationaj debt, but 
I do doubt their ability to do so. Especially 
is this true when we consider that many of 
these people are now beginning to receive a 
living income for the first time in months, 
or even years, and that old debts—to pay the 
mortgage, to pay for doctors’ bills, and groc- 
ery bills—must be met. Under these cir- 
cumstances, it is almost impossible for the 
people in the lower-income classes to pay 
taxes and save. 

It seems to me that an examination of 
this question should be made by the Treasury 
Department and the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee of the House, and that if the tax 
base is broadened so as to bring lower-income 
groups into the tax structure, that the pay- 
ments by these people should go into a spe- 


cial type of savings fund that would help to 
finance our national-defense Pome ay today 
and that would be paid back to the Sets 
in the future. For the 5 may well come 
when the small wage earner’s wages will oe 
When the defense program has come to an 
end and the national income begins to fall 
away, such special Treasury bonds. properly 

prepared and wisely liquidated, would serve 
as savings to help tide these wage earners 
over possible bad times ahead—would serve 
as a cushion against individual distress, and 
at the same time, help to spread purchasing 
power when it might be falling off. 

SELECTIVE SERVICE EXTENSION 


I want also to talk to you about the ex- 
tension of the terms for selective Service. 
One thing seems to me to be certain 
and that is we are in a very dangerous situ- 
ation. There may be grounds for asking 
whether or not our situation is more 
dangerous today than it was a year ago. 
President Roosevelt says that it is more 
serious, and he has sources of information 
that the rest of us have not got. But I do 
not think that anyone in their proper senses 
thinks there is no danger at all. Unless this 
situation is dangerous, how can we possibly 
justify the extraordinary measures we are 
taking for national defense? Let's compare 
our armed forces with those of other nations: 


On this same date the United States had 
1,506,000, composed of 508,700 in the Regular 
Army, 55,000 Reserve officers, 287,800 National 
Guard men, and 654,500 selective-service 
trainees. 

Of course, our Navy is our first line of de- 
fense, and we have the finest Navy in the 
world. As long as the British Navy remains 
in friendly hands, we will never have to use 
any of our Army, but Great Britain is at 
war—at war with the Nazi war machine that 
has conquered more territory, defeated more 
armies in a quicker space of time than any 
conquering empire in history. Norway was 
conquered in 24 days. Belgium and Holland 
were overrun in 24 days. The great Empire 
of France was defeated—the supposedly un- 
conquerable Maginot line pierced and the Em- 
pire of France vanquished in the space of 6 
weeks. The German war machine overran 
the Balkans, completed their conquest of 
Europe outside of Russia in a campaign that 
lasted only 4 weeks. Now the German Armies 
are locked in a death grapple with the Rus- 
sian Armies of Stalin. Will the Russians 
stop the Germans? We hope so, but it is 
too soon to tell, and one thing is certain, we 
Americans have no right to take anything for 
granted. France and Great Britain took too 
much for granted, and France paid the pen- 
alty with complete defeat and Great Britain 
is now locked in a death grapple with the 
outcome still in doubt. 

And one thing I say—and you must re- 
member—we do not have a two-ocean Navy 
and will not have one for some 3 years. 
Under these conditions, with every nation in 
the world at war except us, the Chief of Staff 
of the United States Army, General Marshall, 
sent a report to the Secretary of War and 
asked that the selectees be retained in the 
service. The law under which the selectees 
were inducted into the service reads as fol- 
lows—and I want you to listen to this lan- 
guage closely. I quote the law: 

“Each man inducted under the provisions 
of subsection (a) shall serve for a training 
and service period of 12 consecutive months, 
unless sooner discharged, except that when- 
ever the Congress has declared that the na- 
tional interest is imperiled such 12-month 
period may be extended by the President to 
such time as may be necessary in the interests 
of national defense.” 
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Now, General Marshall, Chief of Staff of 
the Army, recommends that these ree conan 
kept in the service. The very words of 
report are these—and I quote his exact oe 
guage: “In the light of the situation, it is 
believed that our interests are are imperiled and 
that a grave national exists.” I 
do not know of any combination of words 
that could be any stronger expression of a 
national emergency than the language used 
by the Chief of Staff. 

The President of the United States on July 
21, 1941, sent a message to Congress stating 
that it was his official that the se- 
lectees should be kept in the service. In his 
message to Congress the President stated— 
and I quote his exact language: 

“The international situation is not less 
grave, but is far more grave than it was a 
year ago. It is so grave that the Army should 
be maintained in effective strength and with- 
out diminution of its effective numbers in a 
complete state of readiness. It is obvious 
that if two-thirds of our present Army return 
to civilian life it will be almost a year before 
the effective Army strength again reaches 
1,000,000 men. We Americans cannot afford 
to speculate with the security of America.” 


The question before the House when the 
selectees’ service extension was up was a 
simple one. The languag2 of the act under 
which the trainees were serving states that if 
t. > national interest is imperiled the 12- 
month training period may be extended by 
the President to such time as may be neces- 
sary in the interests of national defense. 
The Chief of Staff of the Army, on behalf of 
our Military Establishment, in an official mes- 
sage to the Secretary of War and in his testi- 
mony before the Military Affairs Committee 
gave it as his considered opinion that our 
national interests are imperiled. The Presi- 
cent of the United States, in measured words, 
endorses this statement by the Chief of Staff, 
and requested Congress to give him authority 
to prevent our Army from demobilizing. A 
world in arms—millions of men under arms 
marching and countermarching. Nations 
who were allies yesterday now locked in a 
death grapple. The nations of the world 
have gone mad. The red demons of carnage 
and destruction are abroad. The four horse- 
men of the apocalypse are riding headlong 
over all of the world. The Chief of Staff of 
the Army and the President of the United 
States asked C ingress to vote on the simple 
question, Are our national interests imper- 
iled? 

Of course, I voted to keep our Army mobi- 
lized and in arms, and I am confident that 
most of you feel as I do. I voted in accord- 
ance with the testimony of the Chief of Staff 
of the Army and the President of the United 
States and in accordance with my own judg- 
ment and common sense that our Nation is 
in peril. 

NATIONAL PERIL 

Oh, as much as any man, I wish that I 
could tell you that there is no danger. These 
boys who are in the Army—these selectees, 
they are my friends and the sons of my 
friends, and I would not cause them 1 day of 
unnecessary hardship, but in my official posi- 
tion as a Member of the Congress I occupy 
@ position like that of a sentinel on a watch- 
tower. From the thirty-third chapter of 
Ezekiel, I find my duties in the present emer- 
gency pretty well described. And right here 
let me say that if all of us will read the 
Bible more and stick closer to its teachings 
than we have in the past, this will prove the 
greatest safeguard to the American way of 
living that can be found. Let me read you 
what the old Hebrew prophet said and I 
feel sure he may have been speaking about 
some public official of his day. Ezekiel may 
have had in mind one of these smooth- 
tongued demagogues who promise impossi- 
bilities, who cry “Peace, peace,” when there 
is no peace. Said the Prophet Ezekiel: 








“Son of man, speak to the children of thy 
people, and say unto them when I bring the 
sword upon a land, if the people of the land 
take a man of their coasts, and set him for 
their watchman: 

“If when he seeth the sword come upon the 
land, he blow the trumpet, and warn the 
people; 

“Then, whosoever heareth the sound of the 
trumpet, and taketh not warning; if the 
sword come and take him away, his blood 
shall be upon his own head. 

“But if the watchman see the sword come, 
and blow not the trumpet, and the people 
be not warned; if the sword come and take 
any person from among them, he is taken 
away in his iniquity; but his blood will I 
require at the watchman’s hand.” 

Well, I think these are dangerous times. I 
told you when you elected me to Congress that 
I would tell you the truth about conditions 
as God gave me the light to see the truth, 
and that is what I have done and this is what 
I propose to do. 


DEFENSE OF PRESIDENT 


And now just one word about President 
Roosevelt. There are people going up and 
down this land telling you that he is a 
warmonger, and that he is trying to get 
this country into war. There never was a 
greater slander. The fact is that the world 
has been ablaze with war for nearly 2 years, 
and at any time during this period the Presi- 
dent of the United States could have gotten 
us into this war. I do not know that he or 
any man can keep us out of it. I think the 
question as to whether we keep out of war 
depends a good deal on what other people do. 
I think a good deal depends on what Hitler 
does. I think a good deal depends upon what 
the Japanese do. The idea of public men in 
this country trying to create the impression 
that President Roosevelt is responsible for 
the dangerous situation in which we find our- 
selves today is outrageous. President Roose- 
velt did not invade Austria. President Roose- 
velt did not invade Czechoslovakia. President 
Roosevelt did not invade Poland. President 
Roosevelt did not invade Holland, Norway, and 
Belgium. President Roosevelt did not make 
an alliance with the Japanese obligating 
them to attack this country whenever the 
opportune time presented itself. It was 
Hitler and the piratical crew that has seized 
power in Germany who have done all this, 
and they have organized the greatest resur- 
gence of paganism the world has seen since 
the fall of the Roman Empire. Hitler and his 
godless crew have organized the greatest 
anti-Christian movement in 2,000 years— 
Hitler, who, in his mad ambition, has set the 
world ablaze, anc jealous political would-be 
competitors of the President in this country 
seek to fasten the blame on our President. 

The fact speaks for itself. The United 
States is not at war, and it is the only great 
nation in the world that is not at war. The 
overwhelming majority of the Members of 
Congress place the interests of this country 
and the welfare of our people above anything 
else in the world. No one whom I have talked 
to in Washington desires to see this country 
plunged into war. Thete are a great many 
people in Washington who feel that war may 
come to us in spite of anything we can do, 
and that we should follow the advice of 
George Washington and in time of peace pre- 
pare for war. But the fact remains that dur- 
ing 2 years of the worst carnage and destruc- 
tion the world has ever seen, President Roose- 
velt and the Congress of the United States 
have kept this country at peace and yet have 
preserved the vital interests of our Nation. 

With a skill and boldness that will un- 
doubtedly amaze the historians of the fu- 
ture and excite the admiration of states- 
men in generations yet unborn, our Presi- 
Gent, with the cooperation of the Congress, 
in 2 years, time has brought us from the verge 
of disaster and unpreparedness to a place 
where we have every reason to view the future 
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with confidence. He has led us from the bar- 
ren desert of unpreparedness to a condition 
where, given a few months longer, we shall 
be prepared to say, with the old Briton: 
“Come the three corners of the world in 
arms and we shall shock them,” and it seems 
to me during these trying times, when so 
much is at stake, that the President of the 
United States is entitled to receive not carp- 
ing criticism but cooperation from loyal and 
patriotic citizens of our country. 
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ARTICLE FROM THE TOWNSEND 
NATIONAL WEEKLY 


Mr. HAINES. Mr. Speaker, the signa- 
tures of more than 150 Members of the 
House upon a petition to bring the Town- 
send plan to the floor for discussion by 
discharging H. R. 1036 from committee 
indicates widespread interest in a na- 
tional pay-as-you-go program for main- 
taining aged Americans in decency and 
dignity. The desire for such a program 
was not born with our generation but is 
handed down to us by some of those most 
active in the 1776 fight for American in- 
dependence. In this connection, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Recorp, 
I include therein an article written in 
Townsend National Weekly by George 
Murray, newspaperman and playwright, 
now engaged in writing a biographical 
drama on Thomas Paine, early American 
patriot: 

[From the Townsend National Weekly of 
June 21, 1941] 
AMERICAN HERO FOR PLAN—EARLY PatTrRIoT AD- 
VOCATED NATIONAL PENSION AT 50 


(By George Murray) 


WASHINGTON.—Basic principles of the 
Townsend plan had been advocated by an 
early patriot and American thinker more 
than a century and a half before Dr. Francis 
E. Townsend’s program caught the Nation’s 
eye in 1932. It was discovered here in perusal 
of rare pamphlets at the Congressional 
Library. 

Thomas Paine, literary father and spark 
plug of the American war for independence, 
who served as Secretary for Foreign Affairs 
to the Congress of the United States during 
that war, proposed the Townsend plan in a 
pamphlet entitled “Agrarian Justice as Op- 
posed to Agrarian Law and to Agrarian 
Monopoly.” In this pamphlet he proposed: 

“A plan for ameliorating the condition of 
man by creating in every nation a national 
fund to pay to every person, when arrived at 
the age of 21 years, the sum of £15 (about 
$75) to enable him or her to begin the world; 
and also £10 per annum during life to every 
person now living of the age of 50 years, and 
to all others when they shall arrive at that 
age, to enable them to live in old age without 
wretchedness and go decently out of the 
world.” 

TAX FOR FUNDS 

Paine proposed to raise funds for such a 

pension through an inheritance tax of 10 per- 
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cent. It was his contention that in the 
course of 30 years—1 generation—the bulk 
of the real and personal property of the en- 
tire Nation would have become subject to 
the tax. In discussing eligibility for such 
a pension, he wrote: 

“It is a right, and not a charity, that I 
am pleading for. It is proposed that the 
payments, as already stated, be made to every 
person, rich or poor. Such persons as do 
not choose to receive it, can throw it into 
the common fund.” 

Paine estimated that at the time his pam- 
phlet was written, in 1795, only one-eight- 
eenth of America’s population was past the 
age of 50. Experts today estimate that 10 
percent of the Nation’s population is past 
60 and eligible for pensions under the Town- 
send bill. Paine set forth the reasons for 
his proposal: 

“The contrast of affluence and wretched- 
ness continually meeting the eye is like dead 
and living bodies chained together. Though 
I care as little about riches as any man, I 
am a friend to riches because they are capable 
of good. 1 care not how affluent some may 
be, provided that none is miserable in con- 
sequence of it.” 

MULTIPLY RESOURCES 


Prosperity through spending had been en- 
visioned by this great thinker even in a day 
when most of his contemporaries were think- 
ing in terms of scarcity, Paine reveals in de- 
claring his program “would multiply also the 
national resources; for property. like vegeta- 
tion, increases by offsets.” 

In justification of his proposed tax, Paine 
wrote that all land, in the beginning, had 
been common property but that, in en- 
hancing its value through cultivation, cer- 
tain industrious men had acquired what so- 
ciety recognized as a claim upon it. But that 
such landowners were indebted to society. 
Paine insisted in a passage: 

“Property is the effect of society; and it is 
as impossible for an individual to acquire 
personal property without the aid of society 
as it is for him to make land originally. 
Separate an individual from society and give 
him aa island or a continent to possess and 
he cannot acquire personal property. He 
cannot become rich. 

“All accumulation of fersonal property, 
beyond what a man’s own hands produce, 
is derived to him by living in society.” 

This unusual treatise, written so long ago, 
was uncovered during research for a drama 
on Tom Paine, the American patriot who 
authored Common Sense, The Rights of 
Man, and The American Crisis, pamphlets 
which Gen. George Washington credited, in 
great part, with aiding in the birth of 
America. 
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Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. Speaker, Mrs. 
McIntyre and I have a new son, John 
Francis, who was born Saturday at 2:47 
a. m., September 13, 1941, at Doctors 
Hospital in Washington, D. C. 

From an initial size of 20% inches in 
length and 7 pounds 14 ounces in weight, 
we expect him to become, in time, a man 
of credit to the great State of Wyoming 
and to our Nation. 
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ADDRESS BY ABRAHAM LINCOLN IN THE 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES JANUARY 
12, 1848 


Mr. HILL of Washington. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent to extend my 
own remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp and include therein a speech 
made by Abraham Lincoln on the floor of 
this House on January 12, 1848, I will 
make a few brief observations. Mr. Lin- 
coln was at that time a mere inconspicu- 
ous Congressman, but he was as patriotic 
then and as clearly logical as he was later 
as President of the United States. He 
did not hesitate to criticize the President 
of the United States when he considered 
him in the wrong even when a war was 
on. On this point let me quote him: 

There is an important sense in which the 
Government is distinct from the administra- 
tion. One is perpetual, the other temporary 
and changeable. A man may be loyal to his 
Government and yet oppose the peculiar 
principles and methods of the administra- 
tion —Abraham Lincoln. 


This is one reason for my inserting the 
Lincoln speech. He saw fit to criticize his 
President during war. We are de- 
nounced for criticizing our President be- 
fore any war has been declared. Another 
reason for calling the attention to Mem- 
bers of Congress and the public to Lin- 
coln’s speech at this time is the similarity 
of the situations. President Polk was 
provoking incidents on foreign soil. 
President Roosevelt is provoking inci- 
dents in foreign waters—Iceland and the 
Red Sea—in direct violation of the pres- 
ent neutrality law, which clearly and 
definitely provides that foreign nations 
must pay cash for their purchase and 
come to our ports for their material— 
“cash and carry,” as it was popularly 
termed during the debate—in order to 
secure the support of many of us who 
hesitated to support the change in our 
neutrality law. 

Let those, including the President, who 
so often quote Lincoln read this speech of 
his in full and profit thereby. 


[From the Congressional Globe] 
THE WAR WITH MEXICO 


Speech of Mr. A. Lincoln, of Illinois, in the 
House of Representatives, January 12, 1848, 
on the resolutions referring the President’s 
message to the various standing committees 
Mr. Lincoln addressed the committee as 

follows: 

Mr. Chairman, some, if not all, the gentle- 
men on the other side of the House, who 
have addressed the committee within the 
last 2 days, have spoken rather complain- 
ingly, if I have rightly understood them, of 


the vote given a week or 10 days ago, declar-: 


ing that the war with Mexico was unneces- 
sary and unconstitutionally commenced by 
the President. 
should not be given in mere party wanton- 
ness, and that the one given is justly censur- 
able, if it have no other o. better founda- 
tion. I am one of those who joined in that 
vote, and I did so under my best impression 
of the truth of the case. How I got this 
impression, and how it may possibly be re- 
moved, I will now try to show. When the 
war began, it was mv opinion that all those 
who, because of knowing too litle, or be- 
cause of knowing too much, could not con- 
scientiously approve the conduct of the 
President (in the beginning of it), should, 
nevertheless, as good citizens and patriots, 
remain silent on that point, at least till the 
war should be ended. Some Jeading Demo- 
crats, including ex-President Van Buren, 
have taken this same view, as I understand 
them; and I adhered to it and acted upon 
it, until since I took my seat here, and I 
think I should still adhere to it, were it 
not that the President and his friends will 
not allow it to be so. Besides, the continual 
effort of the President to argue every silent 
vote given for supplies into an endorsement 
of the justize and wisdom of his conduct; 
besides that singularly candid paragraph in 
his late message, in which he tells us that 
Congress, with great una imity (only two 
in the the Senate and 14 ‘n the House dissent- 
ing) and declared that “by the act of the 
Republic of Mexico a state of war exists be- 
tween that Government and the United 
States”; when the same journals that in- 
formed him of this, also informed him that, 
when that declaration stood disconnected 
from the question of supplies, 67 in the 
House, and not 14, merely, voted against it, 
besides this open attempt to prove by telling 
the truth, what he could not prove by telling 
the whole truth, demanding of all who will 
not submit to be misrepresented, in justice to 
themselves, to speak out; besides all this, one 
of my colleagues {Mr. Richardson] at a very 
early day in the session, brought in a set of 
resolutions, expressly endorsing the original 
justice of the war on the part of the Presi- 
dent. Upon these resolutions, when they 
shall be put on their passage, I shall be 
compelled to vote; so that I cannot be 
silent if I would. Seeing this, I went about 
preparing myself to give the vote under- 
standingly, when it should come. I care- 
fully examined the President’s messages, to 
ascertain what he himself had said and 
proved upon the point. The result of this 
examination was to make the impression, 
that, taking for true all the President states 
as facts, he falls far short of proving his 
justification, and that the President would 
have gone further with his proof, if it had 
not been for the small matter that the truth 
would not permit him. Under the impres- 
sion thus made, I gave the vote before men- 
tioned. I propose now to give, concisely, the 
process of the examination I made, and how 
I reached the conclusion I did. 

The President, in his first message of May 
1846 declares that the soil was ours on which 
hostilities were commenced by Mexico; and he 
repeats that declaration, almost in the same 
language, in each successive annual message— 
thus showing that he esteems that point a 
highly essential one. In the importance of 
that point, I entirely agree with the Presi- 
dent. To my judgment, it is the very point 
upon which he should be justified or con- 
demned. In his message of December 1846 
it seems to have occurred to him, as is cer- 
tainly true, that title, ownership to soil, or 
anything else, is not a simple fact, but is a 
conclusion following one or more simple 
facts; and that it was incumbent upon him 
to present the facts from which he con- 
cluded the soil was ours on which the first 
blood of the war was shed. 


I admit that such a vote 
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Accordingly, a little below the middle of 
page 12, in the message last ref 
enters upon that task; forming an issue and 
introducing testimony, extending the whole 
to a little below the middle of page 14. Now, 
I propose to try to show that the whole of 
this—issue and evidence—is, from beginning 
to end, the sheerest deception. The issue, as 
he presents it, is in these words: “But there 
are those who, conceding all this to be true, 
assume the ground that the true western 
boundary of Texas is the Nueces, instead of 
the Rio Grande; and that, therefore, in 

our Army to the east bank of the 
latter river, we passed the Texan line, and 
invaded the territory of Mexico.” Now, this 
issue is made up of two affirmatives and no 
negative. The main deception of it is, that 


.it assumes as true that one river or the other 


is necessarily the boundary, and cheats the 
superficial thinker entirely out of the idea 
that possibly the boundary is somewhere be- 
tween the two, and not actually at either. A 
further deception is, that it will let in evi- 
dence which a true issue would exclude. A 
true issue made by the President would be 
about as follows: “I say the soil was ours on 
which the first blood was shed; there are 
those who say it was not.” 

I now proceed to examine the President’s 
evidence, as applicable to such an issue. When 
that evidence is analyzed, it is all included 
in the following propositions: 

1. That the Rio Grande was the western 
boundary of Louisiana, as we purchased it of 
France in 1803. 

2. That the Republic of Texas always 
claimed the Rio Grande as her western 
boundary. 

8. That, by various acts, she had claimed 
it on paper. 

4. That Santa Anna, in his treaty with 
Texas, recognized the Rio Grande as her 
boundary. 

5. That Texas before, and the United States 
after annexation, had exercised jurisdiction 
beyond the Nueces, between the two rivers. 

6. That our Congress understood the 
boundary of Texas to extend beyond the 
Nueces. 

Now, for each of these in its turn: 

His first item is, that the Rio Grande was 
the western boundary of Louisiana, as we pur- 
chased it of France in 1803; and, seeming to 
expect this to be disputed, he argues over 
the amount of nearly a page to prove it true; 
at the end of which, he lets us know that, by 
the treaty of 1819, we sold to Spain the whole 
country, from the Rio Grande eastward to 
the Sabine. Now, admitting, for the present, 
that the Rio Grande was the boundary of 
Louisiana, what, under heaven, had that to 
do with the present boundary between us and 
Mexico? How, Mr. Chairman, the line that 
once divided your land from mine can still be 
the boundary between us after I have sold my 
land to you, is, to me, beyond all compre- 
hension. And how any man, with an honest 
purpose only of proving the truth, could ever 
have thought of introducing such a fact to 
prove such an issue, is equally incompre- 
hensible. The outrage upon common right, 
of seizing as our own what we have once 
sold, merely because it was ours before we 
sold it, is only equalled by the outrage on 
common sense of any attempt to justify it. 

The President’s next piece of evidence is, 
that “the Republic of Texas always claimed 
this river (Rio Grande) as her western bound- 
ary.” That is not true, in fact. Texas has 
claimed it, but she has not always claimed it. 
There is, at least, one distinguished exception. 
Her State constitution—the Republic’s most 
solemn and well-considered act; that which 
may, without impropriety, be called her last 
will and testament, revoking all others— 
makes no such claim. But suppose she had 
always claimed it. Has not Mexico always 
claimed the contrary? So that there is but 
claim against claim, leaving nothing proved 
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says about the 
boundary, in her old constitution (not her 
State constitution), about forming congres- 
sional districts, counties, etc. Now, all of 
this is but naked claim, and what I have 
already said about claims is strictly applicable 
to this. If I should claim your land by 
mouth, that certainly would not 
mine; and if I were to claim it by a 
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rather in utter nothingness. 
I next consider the President’s statement 
that Santa Anna, in his treaty with Texas, 


a treaty, which I deem conclusive; besides 
this, I wish to say something in relation to 
this treaty, so called by the President, with 
Santa Anna. If any man would like to be 
amused by a sight at that little thing, which 


of so mighty a document as a solemn treaty 
between nations, I can only say that I 
learned, to a tolerable degree of certainty, by 
inquiry at the State Department, that the 
President himself never saw it anywhere else. 
By the way, I believe I should not err if I 
were to declare that during the first 10 years 
of the existence of that document it was 
never by anybody called a treaty; that it was 
never so called till the President, in his ex- 
tremity, attempted, by so calling it, “o wring 
something from it in justification of himself 
in connection with the Mexican War. It has 
none of the distinguishing features of a 
treaty. It does not call itself a treaty. Santa 
Anna does not therein assume to bind Mexico; 
he assumes only to act as the President, com- 
mander in chief of the Mexican Army and 
Navy; stipulates that the then present hos- 
tilities should cease; and that he would not 
himself take up arms, nor influence the Mex- 
ican people to take up arms, against Texas, 
during the existence of the war of Independ- 
ence. He did not recognize the independence 
of Texas; he did not assume to put an end 
to the war, but clearly indicated his expecta- 
tion of its continuance; he did not say one 
word about boundary, and most probably 
never thought of it. It is stipulated therein 
that the Mexican forces should evacuate the 
Territory of Texas, passing to the other side 
of the Rio Grande; and in another article it 
is stipulated that to prevent collisions be- 
tween the armies the Texan army should 
not approach nearer than within 5 | 

of what is not said—but clearly, from the 
object stated, it is of the Rio Grande. Now, 
if this is a treaty recognizing the Rio Grande 
as the boundary of Texas, it contains the 
singular feature of stipulating that Texas 
shall not go within 5 leagues of her own 
boundary. 

Next comes the evidence of Texas before 
annexation, and the United States afterward, 
exercising jurisdiction beyond the Nueces and 
between the two rivers. This actual exercise 
of jurisdiction is the very class or quality of 
evidence we want. It is excellent so far as it 
goes; but does it go far enough? He tells us 
it went beyond the Nueces, but he does not 
tell us it went to the Rio Grande. He teils us 
jurisdiction was exercised between the two 
rivers, but he does not tell us it was exer- 
cised over all the territory between them. 
Some simple-minded people think it possible 
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to cross one river and go beyond it without 
going all the way to the next; that jurisdic- 
tion may be exercised between two rivers 
without covering all the country between 
them. I know a man, not very unlike my- 
self, who exercises jurisdiction over a piece of 
land between the Wabash and the Mississippi; 
and yet so far is this from being all there is 
between those rivers that it is just 152 feet 
long by 50 wide and no part of it much within 
@ hundred miles of either. He has a neigh- 
bor between him and the Mississippi—that is, 
just across the street, in that direction— 
whom, I am sure, he could neither 

nor force to give up his habitation, but which, 
nevertheless, he could certainly annex, if it 
were to be done, by merely standing on his 
own side of the street and claiming it or even 
sitting down and writing a deed for it. 

But next the President tells us the Con- 
gress of the United States understood the 
State of Texas they admitted into the Union 
to extend beyond the Nueces. Well, I sup- 
pose they did—I certainly so understand it— 
but how far beyond? ‘That Congress did not 
understand it to extend clear to the Rio 
Grande is quite certain by the fact of their 
joint resolutions for admission expressly leav- 
ing all questions of boundary to future ad- 
justment. And, it may be added, that Texas 
herself is proved to have had the same under- 
standing of it that our Congress had by the 
fact of the exact conformity of her new con- 
stitution to those resolutions. 

I am now through the whole of the Presi- 
dent’s evidence; and it is a singular fact, that 
if anyone should declare the President sent 
the Army into the midst of a settlement of 
Mexican people, who had never submitted, by 
consent or by force, to the authority of Texas 
or of the United States, and that there, and 
thereby, the first blood of the war was shed, 
there is not one word in all the President has 
said which would either admit or deny the 
declaration. In this strange omission chiefly 
consists the deception of the President’s evi- 
dence—an omission which, it does seem to 
me, could scarcely have occurred, but by de- 
sign. My way of living leads me to be about 
the courts of justice; and there I have some- 
times seen a good lawyer struggling for his 
client’s neck, in a desperate case, employing 
every artifice to work round, befog, and cover 
up with many words some position pressed 
upon him by the prosecution, which he dared 
not admit, and yet could not deny. Party 
bias may help to make it appear so; but, with 
all the allowance I can make for such bias, 
it still does appear to me that just such, and 
from just such necessity, is the President’s 
struggles in this case. 

Sonietime after my colleague, Mr. Rich- 
ardson, introduced the resolutions I have 
mentioned, I introduced a preamble, resolu- 
tion, and interrogatories,’ intended to draw 
the President out, if possible, on this hitherto 
untrodden ground. To show their relevancy, 
I propose to state my understanding of the 
true rule for ascertaining the boundary be- 
tween Texas and Mexico. It is that wherever 
Texas was exercising jurisdiction was hers; 
and wherever Mexico was exercising jurisdic- 
tion was hers; and that whatever separated 
the actual exercise of jurisdiction of the one 
from that of the other, was the true boundary 
between them. If, as is probably true, Texas 
was exercising jurisdiction along the western 
bank of the Nueces, and Mexico was exercising 
it along the eastern bank of the Rio Grande, 
then neither river was the boundary, but the 
uninhabited country between the two was. 
The extent of our territory in that region 
depended not on any treaty-fixed boundary 
(for no treaty had attempted it) but on revo- 
lution. Any people anywhere, being in- 
clined and having the power, have the right 
to rise up and shake off the existing gov- 
ernment, and form a new one that suits them 


1See Congressional Globe, Ist sess. 30th 
Cong., p. 64. 
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better. This is a most valuable, a most 
sacred right—a right which, we hope and be- 
lieve, is to liberate the world. Nor is this 
right confined to cases in which the whole 
people of an existing government may choose 
to exercise it. Any portion of such people 
that can, may revolutionize and make their 
own of so much of the: territory as they in- 
habit. More than this, a majority of any 
portion of such people may revolutionize, put- 
ting down a minority, intermingled with, or 
near about them, who may oppose their move- 
ments. Such minority was precisely the case 
of the Tories of our own Revolution. It is a 
quality of revolutions not to go by old lines 
or old laws, but to break up both and make 
new ones. As to the country now in ques- 
tion, we bought it of France in 1803 and sold 
it to Spain in 1819, according to the Presi- 
dent’s statement. After this all Mexico, in- 
cluding Texas, revolutionized against Spain; 
and still later Texas revolutionized against 
Mexico. In my view, just so far as she carried 
her revolution, by obtaining the actual, will- 
ing, or unwilling submission of the people, so 
far the country was hers, and no further. 
Now, sir, for the purpose of obtaining the 
very best evidence as to whether Texas had 
actually carried her revolution to the place 
where the hostilities of the present war com- 
menced, let the President answer the inter- 
rogatories I proposed, as before mentioned, or 
some other similar ones. Let him answer 
fully, fairly, and candidly. Let him answer 
with facts, and not with arguments. Let him 
remember he sits where Washington sat; and, 
so remembering, let him answer as Washing- 
ton would answer. As a nation should not, 
and the Almighty will not, be evaded, so let 
him attempt no evasion, no equivocation. 
And if, so answering, he can show that the 
soil was ours where the first blood of the war 
was shed—that it was not within an inhab- 
ited country, or, if within such, that the in- 
habitants had submitted themselves to the 
civil authority of Texas, or of the United 
States, and that the same is true of the site of 
Fort Brown—then I am with him for his Jus- 
tification. In that case I shall be most happy 
to reverse the vote I gave the other day. I 
have a selfish motive for desiring that the 
President may do this; I expect to give some 
votes, in connection with the war, which, 
without his so doing, will be of doubtful pro- 
priety, in my own judgment, but which will 
be free from the doubt, if he does so. But if 
he cannot or will not do this—if, on any 
pretense, or no pretense, he shall refuse or 
omit it—then I shall be fully convinced, of 
what I more than suspect already, that he is 
deeply conscious of being in the wrong; that 
he feels the blood of this war, like the blood 
of Abel, is crying to heaven against him; that 
he ordered General Taylor into the midst of a 
peaceful Mexican settlement, purposely to 
bring on a war; that originally having some 
strong motive—what I will not stop now to 
give my opinion concerning—to involve the 
two countries in a war, and trusting to escape 
scrutiny by fixing the public gaze upon the 
exceeding brightness of military glory—that 
attractive rainbow that rises in showers of 
blood—that serpent’s eye that charms to de- 
stroy—he plunged into it, and has swept on 
and on, till, disappointed in his calculation 
of the ease with which Mexico might be sub- 
dued, he now finds himself he knows not 
where. How like the half insane mumbling 
of a fever dream is the whole war part of the 
late message. At one time telling us that 
Mexico has nothing whatever that we can get 
but territory; at another, showing us how we 
can support the war by levying contributions 
on Mexico. At one time urging the national 
honor, the security of the future, the pre- 
vention of foreign interference, and even the 
good of Mexico herself, as among the objects 
of the war; at another, telling us that, “to 
reject indemnity by refusing to accept a ces- 
sion of territory would be to abandon all our 
just demands, and to wage the war, bearing 
all its expenses, without a purpose or definite 
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object.” So, then, the national honor, secu- 
rity of the future, and everything but terri- 
torial indemnity, may be considered the no- 
Purposes and indefinite objects of the war. 
But, having it now settled that territorial in- 
demnity is the only object, we are urged to 
seize, by legislation here, all that he was con- 
tent to take a few months ago, and the whole 
province of Lower California to boot, and to 
still carry on the war—to take all we are 
fighting for, and still fight on. Again, the 
President is resolved, under all circumstances, 
to have full territorial indemnity for the ex- 
penses of the war; but he forgets to tell us 
how we are to get the excess after those ex- 
penses shal] have surpassed the value of the 
whole of the Mexican territory. So, again, he 
insists that the separate national existence of 
Mexico shall be maintained; but he does not 
tell us how this can be done after we shall 
have taken all her territory. Lest the ques- 
tions I here suggest be considered speculative 
merely, let me be indulged a moment in trying 
to show they are not. 

The war has gone on some 20 months; for 
the expenses of which, together with an 
inconsiderable old score, the President now 
claims about one-half of the Mexican terri- 
tory, and that by far the better half, so far 
as concerns our ability to make anything 
out of it. It is comparatively uninhabited; 
so that we could establish land offices in it, 
and raise some money in that way. But the 
other half is already inhabited, as I under- 
stand it, tolerably densely for the nature of 
the country; and all its lands, or all that are 
valuable, already appropriated as private 
property. How, then, are we to make any- 
thing out of these lands with this encum- 
brance on them, or how remove the encum- 
brance? I suppose no one will say we should 
kill the people, or drive them out, or make 
slaves of them, or even confiscate their prop- 
erty? How, then, can we make much out of 
this part of the territory? If the prosecu- 
tion of the war has, in expenses, already 
equaled the better half of the country, how 
long its future prosecution will be in equal- 
ing the less valuable half is not a speculative, 
but a practical question, pressing closely 
upon us; and yet it is a question which the 
President seems never to have thought of 

As to the mode of terminating the war and 
securing peace, the President is equally 
wandering and indefinite. First, it is to be 
done by a more vigorous prosecution of the 
war in the vital parts of the enemy’s country; 
and, after apparently talking himself tired 
on this point, the President drops down into 
a half despairing tone, and tells us, that 
“with a people distracted and divided by 
contending factions, and a Government sub- 
ject to constant changes by successive revo- 
lutions, the continued success of our arms 
may fail to obtain a satisfactory peace.” 
Then he suggests the propriety of wheedling 
the Mexican people to desert the counsels of 
their own leaders, and, trusting in our pro- 
tection, to set up.a government from which 
we can secure a satisfactory peace, telling us 
that “this may become the only mode of 
obtaining such a peace.” But soon he falls 
into doubt of this too, and then drops back 
onto the already half-abandoned ground of 
“more vigorous prosecution.” All this shows 
that the President is in no wise satisfied with 
his own positions. First, he takes up one, 
and, in attempting to argue us into it, he 
argues himself out of it; then seizes another, 
and goes through the same process; and 
then, confused at being able to think of 
nothing new, he snatches up the old one 
again, which he has sometime before cast off. 
His mind, tasked beyond its power, is run- 
ning hither and thither, like some tortured 
creature on a burning surface, finding no 
position on which it can settle down and be 
at ease. 

Again, it is a singular omission in this mes- 
Sage, that it nowhere intimates when the 


President expects the war to terminate. At 
its beginning, General Scott was, by this 
same President, driven into disfavor, if not 
disgrace, for intimating that peace could not 
be conquered in less than 3 or 4 mouths. But 
now, at the end of about 20 months, during 
which time our arms have given us the most 
splendid successes—every department, and 
every part, land and water, officers and pri- 
vates, regulars and volunteers, doing all that 
men could do, and hundreds of things which 
it had ever before been thought men could 
not do; after all this, this same President 
gives us a long message without showing us 
that, as to the end, he has himself even an 
imaginary conception. As I have before said, 
he knows not where he is. He is a bewildered, 
confounded, and miserably perplexed man. 
God grant he may be able to show there is 
not something about his conscience mcre 
painful than all his mental perplexity. 


APPENDIX 
Articles of an agreement entered into between 
His Excellency David G. Burnet, President 
of the Republic of Tezas, of the one part, 
and His Excellency General Santa Ana 
President General in Chie} of the Mexican 
Army, of the other part 


ARTICLE 1. General Antonio Lopez de Santa 
Ana agrees that he will not take up arms, 
nor will he exercise his influence to cause 
them to be taken up, against the people of 
Texas, during the present war of inde- 
pendence. 

ArT. 2. All hostilities between the Mexican 
and Texan troops will cease immediately, 
both by land and water. 

Art. 3. The Mexican troops will evacuate 
the territory of Texas, passing to the other 
side of the Rio Grande del Norte. 

ArT. 4. The Mexican Army, in its retreat, 
shall not take the property of any person 
without his consent and just inaemnifica- 
tion, using only such articles as may be nec- 
essary for its subsistence, in cases when the 
owner may not be present, and remitting to 
the commander of the army of Texas, or to 
the commissioners to be appointed for the 
adjustment of such matters, an account of 
the value of the property consumed, the place 
where taken, and the name of the owner, if 
it can be ascertained. 

ArT. 5. That all private property, including 
cattle, horses, tegro slaves, or indentured 
persons, of whatever denomination, that may 
have been captured by any portion of the 
Mexican Army, or may have taken refuge in 
the said Army, since the commencement of 
the late invasion, shall be restored to the 
commander of the Texan Army, or to such 
other persons as may be appointed by the 
Government of Texas to receive them. 

Art. 6. The troops of both armies will re- 
frain from coming into contact with each 
other; and to this end, the commander of 
the Army of Texas will be careful not to ap- 
proach within a shorter distance than five 
leagues. 

Art. 7. The Mexican Army shall not make 
any other delay, on its march, than that 
which is necessary to take up their hospitals, 
baggage, etc., and to cross the rivers; any 
delay not necessary to these purposes to be 
considered an infraction of this agreement. 

Art. 8. By an express tc be immediately 
dispatched, this agreement shall be sent to 
Gen. Vincente Filisola, and to Gen. T. J. 
Rusk, commander of the Texan Army, in 
order that they may be apprized of its stipu- 
lations; and to this end, they will exchange 
engagements to comply with the same. 

Art. 9. That all Texan prisoners now in the 
possession of the Mexican Army, or its au- 
thorities, be forthwith released, and fur- 
nished with free passports to return to their 
homes; in consideration of which, a corre- 
sponding number of Mexican prisoners, rank 
and file, now in possession of the Govern- 
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ment of Texas, shall be immediately re- 
leased—the remainder of the Mexican prison- 
ers that continue in the possession of the 
Government of Texas to be treated with due 
humanity; any extraordinary comforts that 
may be furnished them to be at the charge 
of the Government of Mexico. 

Arr. 10. General Antonio Lopez de Santa 
Anna will be sent to Vera Cruz as soon as it 
shall be deemed proper. 

The contracting parties sign this instru- 
ment for the above-mentioned purposes, in 
duplicate, at the port of Velasco, this 14th 
day of May 1836. 

Davin G. BURNET, 
President. 
Jas. COLLINGSWORTH, 
Secretary of State. 
ANTONIO LOPEZ DE SANTA ANNA, 
B. HaRDIMAN, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 
P. W. Grayson, 
Attorney General. 


Operators View of Railroad Workers 
Wage Demands 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARTIN F. SMITH 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 15, 1941 


STATEMENT BY F. G. GURLEY, VICE 
PRESIDENT, A. T. & S. F. RAILWAY AND 
SPOKESMAN FOR THE CARRIERS’ JOINT 
CONFERENCE COMMITTEE 


Mr. SMITH of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I insert the statement by Mr. F. 
G. Gurley, vice president, A. T. & S. F. 
Railway, and spokesman for the Carriers’ 
Joint Conference Committee. On Sep- 
tember 11, I placed in the Recorp the 
reply of Mr. A. F. Whitney, president of 
the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, 
to this statement by Mr. Gurley. Mr. 
Whitney has requested that in fairness 
to Mr. Gurley, and also in order to clarify 
Mr. Whitney’s statement, that I also 
place in the Recorp the statement by Mr. 
Gurley to which Mr. Whitney’s statement 
was a reply, so that both sides will be 
presented. Iam very glad to do this. 

Mr. Gurley’s statement is as follows: 


STATEMENT OF F. G. GURLEY TO OPERATING 
ORGANIZATIONS, AUGUST 5, 1941 

Mr. Gurley stated, as ne advised the other 
day, he has a few things he wants to say con- 
cerning the financial aspects of this situation. 
He remarked he could not qualify as a finan- 
cier, that he came up “the hard way” through 
the operating department. He said his ex- 
perience with bankers has always been on 
the side of the desk where arrangements are 
made to borrow money, but he would like 
the employees tc keep in mind that it does 
not make a great deal of difference whether 
you are planning the budget of the family or 
planning the budget of a good-sized company, 
the same over-all principles must apply. The 
“over-all principles” are the way we go about 
things, and which in the final analysis de- 
cides our course of action in given circum- 
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‘ the elevation of Mr. 
, the board of directors of the Santa Fe 
elected him to the position of vice president 
of the executive department of that railroad. 
He said his experiences therefore had been 
with the Burlington and Santa Fe railroads, 
which certainly cannot be classed as “down- 
trodden” or “poor” railroads, nor are either 
“rich” railroads. He stated it has been very 
interesting to come from the family discus- 
sion at breakfast time as to what the family 
could afford, down to the office and there par- 


railroad could afford to buy 131-pound rail 
or 150-pound rail or continue to use 112- 
pound rail. Could the railroad afford to buy 
new cars to be used on the San Diego run 
due to the increase in population there by 
reason of defense work. He stated the ques- 


and are rather proud of the fact they secured 
the lowest rate ever received by any railroad 
on equipment certificates. 

Mr. Gurley calied attention to the radio 
discussion Sunday evening by Mr. Robertson 
and himself of the respective sides of the 
question here being considered, and said he 
{Mr. Gurley] spoke about stockholders. He 
recalled it was said the other day the thing 
we are here considering has to do with hu- 
man beings; in fact, all the theories and 
problems of the world have to do with that— 
it is these human beings that make the world 
what it is, either good or bad, and, of course, 
much more good than bad 

But, he said getting back to the question 
of stockholders, on quite a number of rail- 
roads there are more stockholders than there 
are employees, but, of course, that is not true 
of the United States as a whole. He said it 
just so happens the Santa Fe has from 8,000 
to 10,000 more stockholders than employees, 
and they aré just human beings. In fact, 
he remarked, quite’'a number of Santa Fe 
employees are stockholders, and therefore he 
is working for them. 

Mr. Gurley recalled there has been some 
discussion that one of the difficulties of 
the railroad situation is the lack of mer- 
chandising on the part of the people who 
have ‘to do that particular part of the rail- 
road work. He said there is no doubt there 
are many things that should, ahd can, be 
done to improve the merchandising tech- 
nique, but, of course, one outstanding thing 
is the difficulties the railroads have in mer- 
chandising their product. Some of the em- 
Ployee relations have bothered in that 
regard. He stated that while the railroads 
are striving, that no doubt they were mak- 
ing some mistakes, that it is a trial-and- 
error procedure, and there are a lot of things 
they would like to do which they can’t do. 
He expressed the thought it is a fair state- 
ment there is no business in America that ts 
so circumscribed by other forces than true 
business principles as are the railroads, so, he 
said, he asks the organizations’ support in 
the railroads’ merchandising efforts and in- 
dulgence when they think things might be 
done in a better and more efficient way. 

Mr. Gurley said he thinks it a splendid 
thing that as the railroads consider matters 
of such importance as this they have an 
opportunity to discuss them with representa- 
tives of the employees. He stated one of the 
undesirable parts of the railroads’ manage- 
rial technique is the fact, because of the very 
nature of things, the managers of the prop- 
erty cannot get more closely in touch with 
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their employees. He pointed out that it is 
inherent in a busifiess that stretches from 
one end of the country to the other. He re- 
marked there are industries here in Chicago 
which have under one big roof as many em- 
Ployees as there are in many western rail- 
roads. The president of that concern could 
walk from his office to see any employee 
within 5 or 10 minutes. He compared that 
situation with that of the president of a 
railroad running from here to the coast. and 
it can readily be understood why that diffi- 
cult situation does exist for the railroads. 
He thought it really remarkable, all things 
considered, that we have the splendid rela- 
tions that do exist between men and man- 
agement. 

’ Mr. Gurley stated recently he had partici- 
pated in a conference with citrus growers in 
California who claimed something drastic 
must be done about lowered freight rates to 
relieve the difficult-situation of their people; 
he participated in the discussion about the 
manner of the freight-rate struc- 
ture on lumber; and he listened to the same 
story of the flour manufacturers, and many 
others. Even the Government itself in con- 
nection with some of its shipments is now 
trying to get the railroads to reduce rates. 

He pointed out, so far as this moot ques- 
tion of employees’ wages is concerned, it is 
like all other similar relationships. He ex- 
plained that the railroads not only had to 
discuss the question of value of services ren- 
dered by their employees, but that they had 
to discuss with the shippers what it was 
proper for them to charge the shippers for 
the services rendered for the railroad He 
explained that the collections the railroads 
make from the public are very vital to this 
question of merchandising. He expressed 
doubt that he is qualified to define merchan- 
dising accurately, but he would describe it 
as the method of treating the customers, the 
manner of approaching them, the manner 
of being fair with them, a matter of service, 
and then the all-important question of 
charges for the services. As to the latter, the 
charges now are 25 percent lower than they 
were in 1921; and the charges we now make 
per passenger mile are 43 percent lower than 
in 1921. He stated the year 1921 is used 
because that was the peak. 

Mr. Gurley remarked he had an interesting 
experience a few years ago in connection 
with one phase of merchandising. Starting 
in 1920, the passenger reveneues fell down 
year after year until 1932. In that year he 
was assigned the task of seeing what might 
be done about it; he explained that was the 
start of what has become known as the 
streamline train. He thought it well for 
the employees to consider the millions of 
dollars that have gone into new equipment, 
improved track structure, straightening of 
curves, and all those things that make a 
venture of this kind a success. He said, 
frankly he does not know that it has been a 
success from the financial standpoint, but 
that it has brought a lot more peopie back 
to the rails, and the carriers are running 
more passenger train miles. Thus the em- 
ployees were benefited. He pointed out cne 
of the things the railroads had to do was 
make a very definite reduction in fares. In 
other words, the railroads had to “put that 
little sugar on the apple.” 

Mr. Gurley said at the present moment we 
are going through an experience that might 
be described as a 1941 counterpart of the 
Mississippi Bubble. He thought a number 
of us knew that. He said that basically it 
springs from the manifestation of how little 
we know about human relations; it springs 
from the terrible mess of international affairs; 
it springs from the interpretation our ad- 
ministration makes of the international af- 
fair. But the question is what we shouid do 
about it. He thought it no reflection upon 
anyone to say that no one in Washington 
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really knows what it is all about; that all they 
can do is apply their ability and make the 
decision they know how. He said this 
effect on the economic situation 
railroad freight traffic and 
on the volume of passen- 
one in this room, or in the 
knows how long it will last. If 
be a sudden collapse on the 
Europe, what the reactions will 
kno 
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is taking place among those oppressed people, 
how soon it will develop, what its effect will 


fully, that we should “strive to guide our 
ship so that we will do the best we can which- 
ever way it goes.” He the thought 
ali of us feel when this terrible war situation 
quiets down there will be a very sudden and 
very appropriate change with reference to our 
over-all situation. He stated he does not be- 
lieve Congress will continue spending through 
taxation the millions and billions of dollars 
they are now spending if there should be a 
collapse in the international situation. 

Mr. Gurley stated he was at Los Angeles 
sometime last February having luncheon with 
the officers of the Chamber of Commerce, and 
just before luncheor the Chamber of Com- 
merce members hai had a meeting with the 
airplane people. They advised the airplane 
companies already were to make 
plans for what they will do to protect the 
airplane industry when the curtain goes down 
on the war; that they were not completely 
sure when that will come, but they were get- 
ting ready for it. He stated that as an officer 
of a railroad which enjoys a trainload of mail 
out of Chicago every night to California, he 
was not at all enthused about their figures 
as to how much mail can be put in a plane 
of the bomber type, but, he added, it is one 
of the things the railroads face. He said he 
thought ail present realize the tremendous 
amount of money that has been paid in the 
past to these railroads, the tremendous num- 
ber of jobs brought to the employees by rea- 
son of coal traffic, and he doubted whether 
it is realized the full effect of the new power 
plants which resulted in more energy going 
over the wires and less energy in the form of 
coal we transport. He pointed out he is not 
saying he is entirely correct, but he believes 
he is correct in saying probably no one thing 
will take as much actual traffic away from 
the railroads as that transportation of energy 
through wires instead of coal cars. 

Mr. Gurley stated the requests the organ- 
izations have made are quite staggering in 
their proportion. He said he is going to ad- 
dress himself to the results of the wage re- 
quests that have been made upon the car- 
riers; that he ts not going to discuss at the 
moment the vacation requests, the Diesel re- 
quests, or the reclassification requests, or 
anything else except the wage movement of 
June 1C. But before. doing so, he wanted to 
say he was impressed with Mr. Johnston’s 
statement the other day about train limit. 
He (Mr. Gurley) made the request that the 
employee representatives think that over very 
carefully, and very calmly, in the future. He 
asked them to study out very carefully its 
effect upon what might be termed “produc- 
tion”; to remember we dq have to support 
ourselves in this country upon a production 
basis. He remarked we might discuss that 
more completely at some future date, but 
not at this time. He stated he did not really 
intend to discuss ijt today, but moved on the 
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impulse of the moment. He said he does 
want to discuss the effect of this wage move- 
ment. He stated it is realized business is 
better now than it was i 1940, and he real- 
izes that the request was not asked for in 
1940, but nevertheless the year 1940 is the 
last calendar year for which statistics are 
available compiled on a calendar-year basis. 

Now, he said, it so happens there are 30 
railroads in the United States that represent 
about 80 percent of the total pay rolls of 
the railroad industry, and yet, in 1940, had 
this wage request been effective these 30 
railroads would have failed to make their 
net railway operating income to the extent 
of approximately $30,000,000. In other words, 
they would have failed by $30,000,000 to pay 
operating expenses. He pointed out, the 
first 5 months of this year are the only com- 
plete figures we have at the moment, but if 
these wage requests had been effective during 
the first 5 months of this year, such rail- 
roads as the New York Central, the Pennsyl- 
vania, the Union Pacific, Santa Fe, and Bur- 
lington Railroads, which, it is fair to say, are 
pretty good railroads, would not have made 
their operating expenses. According to cal- 
culations, the New York Central would have 
failed by over $7,000,000, the Pennsylvania 
by $3,000,000, and the Santa Fe by $3,000,000. 
He said when the question is considered 
where they would have wound up after pay- 
ing their fixed charges, or how much is rep- 
resented by the accounting expression “net 
income,” it would have been much worse; 
the New York Central would get a red figure 
of about $40,000,000, the Pennsylvania a red 
figure of about $24,000,000, the Santa Fe a 
red figure of about $9,000,000, the Burling- 
ton a red figure of about $5,000,000, the 
Union Pacific a red figure of about $9,000,000. 

Mr. Gurley concluded with the statement 
the carriers are not unaware of what might 
be termed the atmosphere reflected at the 
last meeting, or the difficulties we have had 
here; they are not unaware of the necessity 
of taking a realistic view of this thing Mr. 
Cashen talked about the other day; they are 
not unaware of the statement made that 
the employees do not want to be asked a lot 
of questions which they apparently think are 
designed for delay purposes, but which were 
not so intended. He stated there were other 
things they would like to ask about but per- 
haps that would not have changed what he 
now had to say. He stated he has some- 
thing to say here which he is certain will 
be a disappointment to the employees from 
@ personal standpoint this morning because 
he has no doubt that, being human, they 
do have certain desires for money. He stated 
he had discussed this situation very care- 
fully with his associates, and they have 
analyzed it thoroughly and to the best of 
their abilities. He quoted Ahraham Lincoln, 
when he said, “With charity to all, with mal- 
ice to none, with courage to do the right as 
God gives us to see the right,” and he stated, 
in that spirit the carriers’ committees “most 
respectfully declines the tremendous wage 
demands you have made upon us.” 





It’s All Over But the Shooting 
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Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Mr. Speaker, 
President Roosevelt in his radio address 
last Thursday night initiated an unde- 


clared naval war without the consent 
of Congress. While every red-blooded 
American believes in maintaining the 
freedom of the seas under well-recog- 
nized principals of international and ex- 
isting law, most of us believe this doctrine 
should not be extended beyond those 
limits. fi 

While under the preamble of the Neu- 
trality Act passed November 4, 1939, the 
United States waives none-of its own 
rights or privileges under international 
law, nevertheless the Congress did make 
restrictions by providing: 

First. No American ships are permit- 
ted to enter danger zones as prescribed 
by the President. 

Second. No American citizen is per- 
mitted to be a passenger on a belligerent 
ship. 

Third. Title to all goods must be trans- 
ferred to a belligerent nation before it 
leaves our shores. 


How far these restrictions on the free- 
dom of the seas have been abrogated by 
the passage of the lease-lend bill is 
questionable. Certainly it is true that 
the President has reduced the war zones 
by removing these restrictions in the 
Red Sea which action indirectly was 
responsible for the sinking of the Ameri- 
can ship Steel Seafarer, carrying contra- 
band of war to a belligerent nation. By 
the press we are informed that the State 
Department is now ready to permit 
American citizens to return to this coun- 
try on belligerent ships. It is almost 
certain that no longer is it necessary to 
transfer title to material going to bellig- 
erents before it leaves our shores. 

Under international law there are cer- 
tain restrictions upon the freedom of the 
seas so far as trading with belligerent 
nations is concerned. It has always been 
a well-established and recognized princi- 
ple of international law that a ship 
carrying contraband of war to a bellig- 
erent nation is subject to search and 
seizure; and since the World War and 
the development of the submarine it is 
recognized by all nations that vessels 
carrying contraband are subject to being 
sunk if, as far as possible, provisions are 
made for the safety of their crews. 

Under international law the right of a 
belligerent nation to maintain an effec- 
tive blockade has always been recognized 
during wartime. Both Germany and 
England are today insisting upon this 
right. The President has taken upon 
himself the sole responsibility to deter- 
mine whether there is an effective block- 
ade in the area surrounding Iceland. 
His policy of shooting on sight any Ger- 
man or Italian raider or submarine in 
what he describes as defensive waters 
violates not only international law but 
the laws of our land. 

First. With the sole discretion resting 
in the hands of the President to deter- 
mine the limits of defensive waters the 
President could carry his shooting war 
into danger zones which he had formerly 
declared to be forbidden to American 
shipping, under the Neutrality Act. 

Second. ‘The doctrine of freedom of 
the seas has never been extended by any 
nation beyond the protection of its own 
vessels. The President has declared he 
intends to extend this doctrine to all 
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shipping of all countries within the areas 
he determines as defensive. 

It cannot be considered as anything 
but an act of war when we attempt to 
protect belligerent ships carrying contra- 
band between North America and Eng- 
land. This is convoying although the 
Lend-Lease Act contains the specific pro- 
vision that: “Nothing in this act shall be 
construed to authorize or to permit the 
authorization of convoying vessels by 
naval vessels of the United States.” Sec- 
retary Knox has publicly stated that con- 
voying is an act of war; and even the 
President has said that convoying means 
shooting and shooting means war. 

Third. It is well known that the Con- 
gress passed a law that permitted the 
seizure of foreign ships in our ports. 
These are placed under American owner- 
ship and then under a subterfuge regis- 
tered under a foreign flag such as the Re- 
public of Panama, and then permitted to 
violate our Neutrality Act by going into 
danger zones. The President’s policy 
clearly violates the intent of the Neu- 
trality Act by permitting American- 
owned ships, under foreign registry, to 
trade with belligerent nations no matter 
what the destination of these ships, and 
extends the doctrine of freedom of the 
seas to protect vessels flying foreign flags. 

Taking into his own hands the decision 
as to what seas are necessary to consti- 
tute our defense, the President may well 
reach a decision that is a strategic 
absurdity. 

It is all over but the shooting. 





Maj. Gen. Julien L. Schley 
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Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, after 
wearing a United States Army uniform 
for 42 years, Julien L, Schley will soon 
retire from the service, having completed 
his term as Chief of Army Engineers. 
He entered the service as a cadet at West 
Point in 1899 and concludes his service 
as a major general in charge of the 
Corps of Engineers. During the period 
that he has been in the Army he has oc- 
cupied almost every outstanding position 
where an officer of the Engineer Corps 
can be recognized. Following his grad- 
uation from West Point he saw service 
in the Philippines and Cuba and also 
spent 4 years as an instructor in engi- 
neering at the Military Academy. Dur- 
ing the period of his career he has been 
Assistant Engineer Commissioner of the 
District of Columbia; commandant of 
the Engineer School] at Belvoir, Va; and 
was Governor of the Panama Canal Zone. 
The World War found him in command 
of the Three Hundred and Seventh Engi- 
neers overseas, and he was promoted to 
Chief Engineer of the Fifth Army Corps. 
His overseas service was recognized when 





he was awarded the Distinguished Service 
Medal for his activities in the Meuse- 
Argonne and St. Mihiel offensives. 


present emergency arose. Heretofore the 
Army engineers have confined their work 
mostly to flood control, river and harbor, 
and navigation projects. So great was 
the task assigned to the Quartermaster 
Corps in charge of military construction 
that the President issued an order as- 
signing part of these duties to the Army 
engineers. As a result of that order the 
engineers of the Army have been han- 
dling nearly a billion dofiars in construc- 
tion projects, many of which are now 
active. This duty imposes upon the 
Chief of Engineers the obligation of car- 
rying out Air Corps building projects, as 
well as other Army expansion projects, 
and housing, and the construction of our 
outlying island bases.- It seems to me 
Mr. Speaker, that we should pause for a 
moment to pay tribute to this outstand- 
ing Army officer who is about to leave 
the service. 

The engineers of the Army is one or- 
ganization of which it is commonly said, 
“brings to the Government 100 cents of 
value for every dollar that is expended.” 
It has carried out the duties assigned to 
it without criticism and has always been 
considered one of the most important 
branches of our national defense. 

I am sure I express the sentiments of 
many Members of this body, who during 
their official career have had occasion to 
do business with Major General Schley, 
when I say that he will be missed, and I 
know all of them join me in extending 
to him our best wishes for a long and 
happy life and a well-deserved rest. 





To Keep Boom From Becoming 
Boomerang 
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EDITORIAL FROM THE OAKLAND (CALIF.) 
POST-ENQUIRER 





Mr. TOLAN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I take unusual 
pleasure in placing in the REecorpD an edi- 
torial from the Oakland (Calif.) Post- 
Enquirer under date of September 8, 
1941. As chairman of the Select Com- 
mittee of the House on National Defense 
Migration, I deem this editorial one of 
the most timely and intelligent expres- 
sions I have read. 

Our committee consists of Congress- 
men SPARKMAN, of Alabama; Osmenrs, of 
New Jersey; Curtis, of Nebraska; ARNOLD, 
of Illinois, and myself. We will aold 
hearings in Detroit, Mich., on September 
23, 24, and 25, where we will explore the 
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effect of the new national-defense econ- 
omy upon the heart of the Nation’s in- 
dustrial development. Among the wit- 
nesses to be heard are the Governor of 
the State of Michigan and State and 
Federal officials. The particular subject 
for examination will be the extent of 
present and future unemployment be- 
cause of the shift from nondefense to 
defense industries and particularly be- 
cause of the limitation in automobile 
production. 

We expect that many of the witnesses 
will discuss plans looking toward cushions 
for the post-war unemployment shock. 

Following the Detroit hearings we in- 
tend to visit other parts of the country, 
as we have done already in southern Cal- 
ifornia, New England, New Jersey, and in 
Maryland, where migration from States 
to defense-production centers has proved 
great, following the mandate of the House 
to investigate this great interstate move- 
ment of human beings looking for jobs. 

Unless we can find some plan to cushion 
the economic shock after the war is over, 
the peril to our Nation, in my opinion, is 
as great as any possible attack by any 
foreign power. 

The editorial follows: 

[From the Oakland (Calif.) Post-Enquirer of 
September 8, 1941] 
TO KEEP BOOM FROM BECOMING A BOOMERANG 

Congressman JoHN H. Toxan, of Oakland, 
has been making an intelligent study of the 
defense industry boom and the likelihood of 
the boom turning into an economic boom- 
erang after the emergency is past. 

This kind of a survey deserves attention 
and support. 

The Nation is aware of the good work done 
by the Tolan committee in Congress in in- 
vestigating interstate migration. 

Even more valuable should be a coordinated 
study of the defense-industry situation and 
a scientific appraisal of methods to prevent a 
dangerous dislocation after the boom. 

California has reason to be specially inter- 
ested in such a survey. 

For this State leads in defense-industry 
contracts. Its margin over the runner-up for 
the leadership in defense industry is more 
than $200,000,000 worth of contracts. 

This means that California is becoming an 
industrialized State; that industry is compet- 
ing with agriculture at last for economic su- 

remacy in California. 
, In many other States, on a somewhat 
smaller scale, the same thing is happening. 

Also there is a common assumption that 
when peace comes, when the necessity for 
building gigantic armaments is over, there will 
be an economic crash that will make the late 
depression seem like a runaway bull market 
in the palmiest days of 1929. 

Congressman To.aNn believes that all pos- 
sible measures should be taken to prevent 
such an assumption from becoming a reality. 

Undoubtedly there are such measures to be 
taken. 

In some overindustrialized areas of the 
East, for instance, decentralization is being 
considered, and business management itself 
is one of the sponsors of this movement. 

The shock of economic readjustment can be 
absorbed much more easily by workers who 
have a few acres in the country than by 
workers who are huddled in hundreds of 
thousands in vast industrial centers. 

But California is underindustrialized. 

Until now agriculture has been the really 
big industry here. There have been no in- 
dustrial plants to compare with many of the 
great plants in the East. 

We will need such plants to take care of the 
scores of thousands of workers that we have 
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trained for our defense industries; and after 
the war there should be a market for the 
products of such plants. 

An awakening China, at peace and with 
the tremendous job of building a new life 
for one-quarter of the world’s population, 
will itself provide a market unimaginably 
vast—and California industries should have 
@ preferred opportunity for taking advantage 
of it. 

One big industry needed here is a first-class 
steel mill, complete with blast furnaces, 
built on a scale that wou'd enable it to sup- 
ply the western demand for steel and to com- 
pete with steel mills anywhere. 

This need was brought out recently before 
the Truman Senate Committee on Defense 
Contracts. 

It was shown that western industry is 
handicapped by the necessity of procuring 
steel in the East—and that this handicap is 
unnecessary, since there are vast quantities 
of coal and iron ore here in the West. 

The defense-industry boom is creating au- 
tomatically new problems in housing, schools, 
hospital facilities, sewage, police and fire pro- 
tection. 

It has intensified the interstate migration 
that-began years ago with the uprooting of 
tens of thousands of American farm families 
by drought and farm mechanization—only 
now the migrants are looking for defense 
factory jobs, not jobs on farms. 

Undoubtedly it would be better if each 
region could train and supply its own defense 
workers and, where this is not possible, to 
plan now for the development of industrial 
resources that will provide employment when 
the pressure for guns, tanks, shells, and pow- 
der relaxes. 

It is a vast job, calling for all the planning 
resources of the Nation. In calling attention 
to this problem, and outlining some of the 
factors involved in it, Congressman ToLan 
is making a contribution of first-rate im- 
portance. 





District of Columbia Gasoline Tax 
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Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I 
want to take this time, and this means 
of informing every Member of the House 
of Representatives, how their constit- 
uents and how my constituents are 
being forced to contribute to the main- 
tenance of the District of Columbia, 
while a privileged class of taxpayers in 
the District of Columbia are paying a 
lower tax than do our constituents. 

We Members of the House are render- 
ing our constituents a flagrant dis- 
service by permitting this outrage to 
continue. This condition has prevailed 
too long in relation to the District of 
Columbia, and now it must be corrected, 
or we Members of this Congress, Repub- 
licans and Democrats alike, must stand 
the censure which cur indignant constit- 
uents will heap upon us. 

The whole tax situation in the District 
of Columbia is a disgrace, yet we Mem- 
bers of the Congress do nothing about it 
but talk and make speeches. 
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Now we have the chance to vote on this 
question, and I propose to make my posi- 
tion clear and plain, 

The general tax situation is not so glar- 
ing, because it is hidden in a maze of 
figures of tax experts and accountants, 
but the District of Columbia gasoline tax 
comparison is easily made and condemns 
us on its face. Our constituents through- 
out the United States pay an average 
gasoline tax of 4.4 cents per gallon, ex- 
clusive of the Federal tax. The District 
of Columbia pays 2 cents. 

Through the efficient performance of a 
high-powered, always on the job, type of 
lobby, composed of selfish interests, the 
autoists of the District of Cclumbia and 
all those who come into Washington to 
buy gasoline pay only 2 cents per gallon 
gasoline tax, exclusive of the Federal 
tax. 

Yet we Members of the House voted the 
District of Columbia $6,000,000 this year 
to help run the affairs of Washington, 
while selfish owners and operators of 
large fleets of busses, trucks, and private 
cars in the District of Columbia were and 
are now enjoying the lowest gasoline tax 
in the Union with one exception. 

The House of Representatives did de- 
feat with an overwhelming majority the 
infamous Overton formula which would 
have taken about $9,000,000 per year from 
the Federal Treasury for the District of 
Columbia, which our constituents would 
have provided, while citizens of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia were evading their share 
of their own tax burden, and were avoid- 
ing the use of an adequate gasoline tax as 
a source of revenue for needed road, 
street, and highway control and other 
traffic purposes. 

This condition prevails because Mem- 
bers of Congress do not know how clever 
this selfish lobby is. 

Now they are out in the open. The 
president of the Capital Transit Co., 
which has a monopoly on the streetcar 
and bus service in the District of Colum- 
bia, openly admitted that levying an ade- 
quate gasoline tax in the District of 
Columbia, would cost his company $120,- 
000 per year in additionai tax. He pre- 
fers that our constituents pay this $120,- 
000 annually rather than ccllecting it 
from his monopolistic public utility. 

This utterance by the president of the 
Capital Transit Co. explains the source 
of the high-powered lobby that has been 
responsible for the smearing campaign 
directed against the good intentions of 
the distinguished chairman of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Committee of this 
House, Mr. Ranpotpx, when he intro- 
duced a bill, in August 1939, to raise the 
gasoline tax here. 

The selfish profiteers of a 2-cent gaso- 
line tax in the District of Columbia tried 
to create the impression that our honored 
chairman and colleague, the gentleman 
from West Virginia, was serving the big 
oil companies, when he was in truth 
Serving the interests of his own constitu- 
ents in West Virginia who pay a 5-cent 
gasoline tax, exclusive of the Federal tax. 

This same high-powered lobby seems 
to be able to set aside and nullify a very 
fine report by a special subcommittee of 
the District of Columbia Committee, sub- 
mitted through Mr. Poacg, of Texas; also 
to disregard a fine report on the gasoline- 


tax subject submitted by the Streets and 
Traffic Subcommittee of the District of 
Columbia Committee, of which Mr. 
ScHULTE, of Indiana, is chairman; and to 
cast serious reflections upon the official 
report by Captain Whitehurst, of the 
Highway Department of the District of 
Columbia. 

All these reports recommended an in- 
crease of 2 cents per gallon in the gaso- 
line tax in Washington. These fine re- 
ports were discredited by this high-pow- 
ered lobby which is determined to save 
$120,000 per year for this transit mo- 
nopoly which is giving Washington high- 
priced, low-quality transportation serv- 
ice, and through their high-powered 
lobby have silenced the fact that the 
streets of the city of Washington are 
worn out and torn up by the busses and 
streetcars operated by this monopoly. 
It is high time that the Congress looked 
over the inside workings of the Capital 
Transit Co. This monopoly had the 
audacity to recently publish a paid dis- 
play advertisement in all the Washing- 
ton press showing how motorists carry- 
ing one person “clutter up” the streets 
while a street car carrying 50 people 
does not. I invite any Member of this 
body to go to the corner of Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue and Fourteenth Street, 
any morning during the week, and look 
up Fourteenth Street, and see who is 
monopolizing the use of the streets; then 
go to Thirteenth Street, just one block 
east, and look north on this street, and 
count the busses in sight, and see who is 
monopolizing this street. Streetcars 
are lined up bumper to bumper on Four- 
teenth Street from Pennsylvania Avenue 
north to H Street, and busses, bumper to 
bumper, on Thirteenth from Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue to I Street. 

It is a notorious fact that all vehicular 
traffic in Washington is geared up to 
favor the streetcars and busses. This is 
made possible because this high-powered 
lobby has been able to hood-wink Con- 
gress all these years. It is also a notori- 
our fact that this transit company does 
more to damage the streets by use of its 
heavy busses than any other agency in 
Washington. Of course, they do not 
want to keep up these streets, and they 
use the gullible Washington motorist and 
his District of Columbia association to 
“pull their chestnuts out of the fire for 
them.” 

This same lobby worked against addi- 
tional traffic police; because it would mean 
more gasoline taxes for them to pay. For 
a number of years the Major and Super- 
intendent of Police has begged and plead- 
ed with Congress for more traffic police 
and police to control crimc. Each time 
he was refused. Wiry? Because behind 
the scenes has been this ever-present 
high-powered lobby, “keeping watch over 
its own.” It did not want anything to 
happen that wou'd suggest a reason for 
more gasoline tax in the District of 
Columbia. 

This lobby history may throw some 
light upon recent developments in this 
gasoline-tax controversy. The White- 
hurst survey was authorized by an act of 
Congress and paid for by an appropria- 
tion of this body. The purpose of this 
survey was to secure an Official determi- 
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nation of the needs of the District of 
Columbia for the solution of its traffic 
problem, and to suggest means of ade- 
quately financing the needed improve- 
ments. This study was an official one, 
authorized by Congiess, and when com- 
pleted was to be a guide for intelligent 
congressional action. 

The result of this scientific survey, now 
known as the Whitehurst plan, was to 
evolve a program of improvements neces- 
sary to permit a proper and efficient flow 
of traffic, and to save human life, which 
has been so ruthlessly sacrificed in the 
past few years. 

The report called for an expenditure of 
more than $40,000,000, to be completed in 
approximately 8 years, and to be financed 
by an additional gasoline tax of 2 cents. 
This report was approved by the District 
Commissioners, and they directed the 
Corporation Counsel of the District of Co- 
lumbia to prepare a bill to carry out the 
proposed tax program. Accordingly H.R. 
5307 was prepared by the Corporation 
Counsel and introduced by Chairman 
JENNINGS RANDOLPH, of the District of Co- 
lumbia Committee. 

The Randolph bill, H. R. 5307, pro- 
vided for an additional gasoline tax of 
2 cents and was the same in principle as 
the bill which I introduced in April of 
this year, H. R. 4549, so I announced that 
if the District of Columbia Commission- 
ers desired to reach my objective in this 
way, that I would support the Randolph 
bill which he introduced July 14, 1941. 

After the introduction of H. R. 5307 as 
aforesaid, the Fiscal Affairs Subcommit- 
tee of the District of Columbia Commit- 
tee proceeded to hold hearings upon both 
H. R. 4549, my bill, and H. R. 5307, al- 
though they had been advised by the 
District of Columbia Commissioners that 
they favored the passage of the Randolph 
bill, H. R. 5307. 

This last hearing of the Fiscal Affairs 
Subcommittee was conducted for the pur- 
pose of talking the District Commission- 
ers and Captain Whitehurst out of rais- 
ing the gasoline tax to 4 cents as pro- 
posed by these two bills, which said Fiscal 
Affairs Subcommittee suggested that the 
gasoline tax be only raised to 3 cents, or 
an added tax of 1 cent instead of 2 cents. 

During the course of this hearing Cap- 
tain Whitehurst was asked to advise the 
subcommittee what improvements could 
be made with an additional 1-cent tax, 
and what could be done with 2 cents. 

He accordingly advised them that the 
program would be delayed in its comple- 
tion from an estimated 8 years by using 
an additional 2-cent gasoline tax, to an 
estimated 12 years or more by using an 
additional 1-cent gasoline tax. That is 
with the 1-cent additional gasoline tax, 
traffic murder and mayhem would con- 
tinue for 12 years, instead of levying a 
2-cent additional tax and ending it in 8 
years. 

At this hearing before the Fiscal] Af- 
fairs Subcommittee, to which I have re- 
ferred, the Capital Transit Co. had its 
representative who again officially ad- 
vised the subcommittee that an additional 
tax of 2 cents would cost Capital Transit 
Co. $120,000 per year, and that if they had 
to raise the tax, that the Capital Transit 
Co. preferred that it be raised only 1 cent, 
and thus pass the other $60,000, repre- 
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Long prior to the Whitehurst report, 
the Bureau of Efficiency in 1932, as 


to know what interests they have 
serving instead of looking after the 
own constituents; I do 
eve that it makes much differ- 
ce to the average motorist in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia whether he pays a 
2-cent gasoline tax or a 4-cent gasoline 
tax. I notice they travel over the United 
States considerably and when they get 
away from Washington, D. C., in any di- 
rection, they pay from 4 te 7 cents per 
gallon State gasoline tax. I have not 
heard them murmur about it. 

However, these transportation monop- 
olies that live off the public, and do more 
to destroy the streets of Washington 
than any other agency, through use of 
their heavy busses are vitally interested 
in this question, and do not, hesitate to 
appear before the Fiscal Affairs subcom- 
mittee or any other congressional com- 
mittee considering the subject, and voice 
their selfish objections. 

They induce citizens’ associations to 
join them by going out to their meetings 
and telling them that they will have to 
curtail traffic accommodations if there 
are added gasoline taxes. 

The big oil companies are, as a matter 
of principle, vigorously opposed to any 
increase in gascline taxes in the District 
of Columbia, and everywhere else. They 
have actively opposed every increase in 
the gasoline tax in the District of Colum- 
bia, openly and above board. Their 
representatives have appeared before 
committees of Congress upon numerous 
occasions. An examination of the rec- 
ords of those hearings will disclose this 
fact. Their association recently put out 
a bulletin to its members in which the 
increase in the gasoline tax was opposed. 

It was stated that an increase of 2 cents 
per gallon in the gasoline tax in Wash- 
ington would be a Christmas present of 
millions of dollars to the big oil com- 
panies, because they are secretly rebating 
a kick-back of all or part of the excess 
gasoline tax to their dealers in Maryland 
and Virginia in the Washington price 
area. We have not seen any of the big 
oi] companies in here asking for this 
Christmas present. 

I do not know that the big oil com- 
panies are doing this. I do know that the 
differential in gasoline tax as between the 
District of Columbia, and Maryland and 
Virginia gasoline tax has permitted the 
Washington gasoline dealers to engage 
in a venomous price war frcm time to 
time, which has been ruinous to the 
Maryland and Virginia dealers. I do 
know that this group of Washington 
gasoline dealers organized themselves into 
a combination which caused the Attorney 
General of the United States to demand 
its immediate dissolution. I also know 
that this differential has resulted in 


i 


adulteration of gasoline to such an extent 
that the District of Columbia prosecuted 
certain Washington dealers for such 
adulteration and short measure. This 
same group opposes a legitimate 4-cent 
gasoline tax in the District of Columbia 
So as to equalize it with the gasoline tax 
paid by the constituents of every Member 
of Congress with one exception. 

Adulteration and “bootleg” gasoline 
and fraudulent practices of gasoline deal- 
ers was the subject for a demand for cor- 
rective legislation for the District of Co- 
lumbia by the Commissioner of Weights 
and Measures. 

I know this also, and I speak as a law- 
yer, too, that if any large oil company is 
granting to a Maryland dealer in the 
Washington price area, a 1-cent rebate, 
and charging another dealer within 2 
miles of him, but outside the Washing- 
ton price area, the full price, that such 
company is violating the Robinson-Pat- 
man Act, which forbids sales of the same 
class and kind of article to like pur- 
chasers at different prices. 

This is a proper subject for the Attor- 
ney General of the United States, and 
the Federal Trade Commission to study. 
Of course, if this practice is stopped by 
legal proceedings by the Attorney Gen- 
eral, dealers in the Washington area in 
Virginia and Maryland, who have their 
life’s savings invested in the real estate 
and buildings in which they conduct 
their business, will be ruined and they 
can thank Congress for their unhappy 
plight. 

This condition is permitted simply be- 
cause a high-powered lobby is against 
paying any tax it can avoid, even when 
the money is needed to improve streets 
to save human life. This is an evidence 
of the “soulless corporation” of which we 
have heard so much. 

Mr. Speaker, it is time for Members of 
this Congress to think of the interests of 
their own constituents, and not of how 
much money they can save in gasoline 
taxes for some Washington, D. C., public 
utility. It is also time for us to give 
some consideration to the subject of 
traffic control, and traffic murder as we 
know it in Washington, D. C. 

We have a twofold duty to perform 
here; on the one hand, we must protect 
human life in the District of Columbia 
from traffic murder. We must provide 
adequate police protection so that we will 
not have to divert police from ordinary 
police duty to traffic duty to the detri- 
ment of the safety of citizens of Wash- 
ington. This city is notorious for its rec- 
ord of unsolved crimes. The history of 
one crime recently indicates that it was 
perpetrated in the daytime, downtown, in 
a thickly populated area, yet no police- 
man was near enough to even see the 
automobile used for this purpose, or to 
see the criminal dispose of the body in 
broad daylight. These things are a dis- 
grace and are the result of trying to pro- 
tect a monopoly against a reasonable 
gasoline tax; to protect it against a gaso- 
line tax comparable to that paid by our 
own constituents. 

I said we have a twofold duty to per- 
form; we must protect the citizens of 
Washington, D. C., and we must be fair 
to the Federal taxpayer who is our own 
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constituent. Is it fair to this Federal tax- 
payer to ask him to help Washington, 
and at the same time allow Washington 
@ much lower gasoline tax rate than our 
Federal taxpayer constituent pays? The 
answer to that question is with you. 

In the consideration of this present 
traffic problem, two conclusions are in- 
evitable. We must have the Whitehurst 
program executed, or some other equally 
as expensive; and Washington must pay 
for that program. Congress cannot 
justify its position to its constituents, if 
it appropriates a large sum of money from 
the Federal Treasury to pay for any part 
of this improvement, and at the same 
time permit the gasoline tax in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to be fixed at a point 
lower than the average of the States. 
There is another certainty that has to do 
with saving human life, and that is this 
program must be completed as speedily 
as possible, having in mind a reasonable 
gasoline tax program. There is no ex- 
cuse for delay; there must be no such un- 
reasonable excuse for delay as saving a 
large public utility $60,000 a year gasoline 
tax. 

If a 2-cent additional gasoline tax will 
provide a completed Whitehurst plan in 
8 years, and the present bill provides 
for a completed Whitehurst plan in 
12 years, the present record of traffic 
murder should dictate to us that we 
should immediately amend the present 
pending bill, H. R. 5558, to read 2 cents 
instead of lcent. It should be completed 
much sooner than 8 years if it can be 
done without laying too heavy a burden 
in taxes. It is not too heavy a tax burden 
to collect from Washington motorists 
what our own constituents pay in gaso- 
line taxes. There is certainly no justifi- 
cation for delaying the completion of this 
Whitehurst plan 4 years longer just to 
Save the Capital Transit Co. $60,000 a 
year. How many lives can you buy for 
$60,000? If the life of my loved one was 
involved in the transaction, I would not 
trade it for the whole Capital Transit Co. 
investment. 

Why this sudden change from H. R. 
5307, introduced by Mr. RanpotpuH at the 
suggestion of the District of Columbia 
Commissioners, to H. R. 5558, introduced 
by Mr. Ranpo.tpH ata later date? Whose 
interest does it serve? 

Certainly not the unfortunate people 
of Washington who wili go to their graves 
as a result of traffic accidents, which the 
Whitehurst plan is designed to save or 
lessen the possibility thereof. Cer- 
tainly not the Washington motorist who 
may be involved in a traffic accident that 
will take his life or involve him in an 
accident which may subject him to a 
large damage judgment. The Washing- 
ton motorist is not complaining about 
this tax, if he gets value received for his 
money. It is only a false leadership of 
the Washington motorist that wants to 
shift his tax liability to the motorist in 
your congressional district and mine. 
One interest served is the large utility in- 
terest that always wants to avoid tax 
without regard to human safety. If this 
improvement is needed—and everyone 
admits it is—then why not provide the 
money and complete it at the earliest 
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possible moment and stop this traffic 
murder in Washington? 

Why not provide an adequate supply 
of traffic police, so that ordinary police 
can be released te look after the safety 
and well-being of Washington citizens, 
so that our disgraceful civic record, of 
rapings, murder, and other major crimes 
will decrease? Is it worth the money an 
additional 2-cent gasoline tax will pro- 
duce to make Washington a safe place 
in which to live? Or shall we save 
$60,000 a year for a public utility? 

Mr. Speaker, I am a crusader for low 
taxes. I wish that I could now wave a 
magic wand and reduce the tax burdens 
of the Federal taxpayer. I do not see 
how this can now be done in view of the 
present state of the National Budget. 
However, we can save the Federal tax- 
payer whenever the opportunity presents 
itself. We certainly do not want to add 
to his tax burden the burden of some 
other group of taxpayers. It is not the 
local tax burden which will ruin this 
country; if it is ever ruined by over- 
taxation, it is the Federal tax which will 
produce this result. Local taxes are 
near to the taxpayer, and the local tax- 
payer has the opportunity to adjust ex- 
penditures to tax ability, but the Federal 
tax in its source of enactment, as well 
as the appropriating power, is far re- 
moved from him and not easily recog- 
nized, and I might add not so easily 
controlled. The burden of protecting 
the Federal taxpayer is your job and 
mine. 

However, the bill which I am discussing 
is not a bill to raise taxes, it is a bill 
to place the tax where it belongs, and 
equalize the tax burden as between the 
District of Columbia taxpayer and the 
Federal taxpayer. It is a bill to relieve 
my constituents and yours of a tax bur- 
den belonging to the citizens of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. If we do not now 
provide the tax money to make this 
Whitehurst improvement, sooner or 
later Congress will be called upon to 
accelerate this improvement, and of 
necessity we will have to donate Federal 
funds to do it. 

That has been the history of the past, 
and have we any right to expect the 
future will be any different? Whenever 
an improvement was needed in Wash- 
ington, and there were no funds in the 
District of Columbia account, the Fed- 
eral Government has donated the 
money. Attached to this address is a 
list of Federal donations to the District 
of Columbia from 1925 to 1941 which 
Members of Congress could study with 
profit, in the light of the low gasoline 
tax rate in Washington, D. C., as com- 
pared with your States, and the ridic- 
ulously low gasoline tax rate in Wash- 
ington. 

I appeal to the citizens of the Nation 
to arouse themselves to a realization 
that Washington, D. C., has had an 
abnormal increase in population, and 
one of the largest pay-rolls in the world; 
that merchants and businessmen of the 
District of Columbia are waxing fat on 
their profitable business and low taxes, 
at your expense. 

These people are in Washington be- 
cause the Government has provided 
them with good jobs and they are mak- 


ing plenty of money. They would not 
stay here if that were not true, and 
when they do not like it here they can 
leave. You citizens of Indiana, Ohio, 
West Virginia, Texas, and other States 
do not owe anything to Washington, 
D. C., that you do not owe to yourselves. 
You certainly do not owe Washington 
from $6,000,000 a year or more, and 
have Congress permit them to enjoy the 
cheapest gasoline tax rates in the coun- 
try, as evidenced by this gasoline sales 
tax. Washington citizens should bear 
their just share of gasoline tax burden, 
and if they do not they “mooch” on you, 
because of large Federal gifts of money 
by Congress. This may be a small item 
in the annual Budget, but these small 
items make the sum total of your ever- 
increasing Federal tax bill. Ask your 
Congressman to stop this inequality now, 
by increasing the gasoline tax in the 
District of Columbia 2 cents. 

I call upon the taxpayers’ associations 
all over America to rise up in righteous 
indignation, and look after your own 
interests. 

Your tax burden is increasing year 
after year, and is destined to increase if 
we do not watch every expenditure. Cer- 
tainly you cannot afford to permit Wash- 
ington to have the lowest gasoline tax 
rate in the Union, and still contribute 
to their expenses through large Federal 
gifts. Your tax money helps to provide 
these gifts. Your Federal tax would be 
less if Congress required the District of 
Columbia to bear its share of the gaso- 
line-tax burden. If you are told that 
there is nothing to this statement, and 
that Washington taxes are not low, ask 
the person with whom you are discours- 
ing, how about the 2-cent gasoline tax 
in Washington, D. C., as compared with 
the 5-cent West Virginia, the 4-cent 
Ohio, and the 4-cent Indiana tax, and 
the 4.4 average for the United States? 
They may distort the general tax ratio, 
but they cannot distort the comparison 
I have just stated. Your immediate ac- 
tion is required; write and telegraph 
your Congressman and Senator now. 

In closing, let me say again, to the 
Members of this Congress, if we put off 
to a 12-year or more finishing date the 
completion of the Whitehurst plan, we are 
indirectly responsible for every case of 
traffic murder in the meantime. If we 
limit the number of police because of 
inadequate traffic officers, we are indi- 
rectly contributing to the continued high 
criminal] record of the Nation’s Capital. 
We are prolonging a national disgrace in 
crime. If we should have this White- 
hurst plan at all, we should have it as 
quickly as possible. If we do not need 
it, then quit talking about it. If the 
present traffic situation is a satisfactory 
one, then let us go on with our traffic 
congestion, high traffic murder record, 
and save tax money for public utilities 
in Washington. If we do need it, and 
the District of Columbia Commissioners 
have said we do, and recommended that 
it be completed in 8 years, then why try 
to talk them out of it, in favor of a con- 
tinued distressful situation? 

Members of Congress, who are we serv- 
ing? The constituents out in our con- 
gressional districts, the people of Wash- 
ington, D. C., who need the Whitehurst 
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plan completed quickly, or public-utility 
interests, who ask us to delay this pro- 
gram? The vote on this bill will answer 
the question. 

H. R. 5558 should be amended to read 
“2 cents” instead of “1 cent,” and thus 
level the gasoline tax rate near to the 
average of the States. Then give Wash- 
ington the completed Whitehurst plan in 
8 years or less, instead of delaying it to 
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EDITORIAL FROM THE MONTREAL 
GAZETTE 


Mr. BEITER. Mr _ Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
herein an editorial from the Montreal 
Gazette of September 5. 1941, on the sub- 
ject of the St. Lawrence seaway, entitled 
“We Learn About Ourselves.” 

This is further proof that Canada does 
not want the seaway. When the issue is 
brought before the House for considera- 
tion let there be no mistake about that. 

The editorial follows: 

[From the Montreal Gazette] 
WE LEARN ABOUT OURSELVES 

Promoters of the St. Lawrence seaway 
project at Washington are supplying some in- 
teresting information about Canada, inter- 
esting and surprising, all the more so in that 
it emanates from an official source. A book- 
let has been issued containing certain re- 
marks by Congressman L. C. RaBAut, Demo- 
crat, of Detroit, who asked a number of ques- 
tions. Answers to these questions are sup- 
plied by M. J. Danielian, director of the St. 
Lawrence survey, in the United States De- 
partment of Commerce. Says Mr. Danielian: 
“The St. Lawrence project would strengthen 
our defenses in the northeastern corner 
of the North American continent by giv- 
ing us a protected inland water route to 
our new military base at Newfoundland. At 
present, because there are no rail connec- 
tions east of Quebec, all supplies and equip- 








ment for our Newfoundland base must be 
sent through the Atlantic sea lanes. In 
time of war this route might be hazardous, 
but with of the seaway defense 
materials could be sent down the St. Law- 
rence River to Newfoundland without fear 
of interference from enemy naval units.” 

There is so much wrong with this state- 
ment, particularly as made by a Government 
official and used for propaganda purposes, 
that any Canadian reader must be inclined 
to the accuracy of his own reading. 
So far as water facilities are concerned, these 
are present now and can be used for the 
purpose which Mr. Danielian has conjured 
up. There is a 14-foot all-water route from 
the foot of Lake Ontario to Montreal and a 
route of a minimum depth of 35 feet from 
Moutreal to Newfoundland. Ships of 14-foot 
draft can transport supplies from any point 
on the Great Lakes to the head of ocean navi- 
gation, and vessels of 85-foot draft can oper- 
ate between Montreal and Newfoundland, or 
from Sorel, Three Rivers, or Quebec, all ports 
with modern equipment and connected by 
rail with all parts of the United States. So 
much for that. 

Mr. Danielian asserts that “there are no 
rail connections east of Quebec.” He has 
not so much as glanced at a Canadian rail- 
way map, assuming, of course, that he has 
made his statement in good faith, that he is 
honestly ignorant of the facts. The main 
line of the Canadian National Railways, ex- 
tending down into the Maritime Provinces, 
reaches the port of North Sydney, Nova 
Scotia, a point within 100 miles of the New- 
foundland railway terminus at Port Aux 

. Materials for the United States 
base in Newfoundland can be sent to Sydney 
by rail from any place in the United States. 
It is an extraordinary thing that the director 
of the St. Lawrence survey, speaking and 
acting for the United States Department of 
Commerce, should make himself responsible, 
and the Department responsible, for a state- 
ment so widely at variance with the facts, 
that he did not even take the elementary pre- 
caution of ascertaining what the facts are. 
The information was easily available, prob- 
ably in Mr. Danielian’s own office, but it was 
not obtained and apparently not sought. 

The trouble is that this kind of propaganda 
is likely to influence congressional and other 
opinion in the United States and to have a 
bearing upon congressional judgment. An 
assertion from a presumably authoritative 
source is always likely to be accepted because 
of its origin. In this instance acceptance 
is certain wherever knowledge of the truth 
does not exceed Mr. Danielian’s understand- 
ing of it. If the St. Lawrence waterway issue 
is to be decided on its merit, well and good, 
but it should not be determined on mis- 
statements and misinformation. 
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Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorpD, I include an editorial from the 
Goshen Democrat, Goshen, N. Y. 
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I believe that the distinguished war 
record of Hon. Hamriton Fisx during the 
World War should be a passport to the 


hearts and minds and confidence of those - 


whom he has the honor to represent. 
There is no doubt that his experience in 
the European conflict of 24 years ago 
should qualify him to speak with some 
authority with reference to the plots and 
intrigues of foreign nations that gave 
rise to the present turmoil in Europe. 

No man is better able to appreciate 
the danger of sending an A. E. F. to 
Europe, totally unequipped, than my dis- 
tinguished colleague whose record of pa- 
triotism and military service stands high 
in the thoughts and appreciation of 
every true American. 

The editorial follows: 


[From the Goshen (N. Y.) Democrat of 
September 12, 1941] 


A YANK FROM OXFORD 


Orange County’s interventionist faction, 
revolting against the no-war policies of Con- 
gressman FisH, went out of the county, 
region, and State to get an opponent to de- 
bate the Congressman on his policies in 
Warwick next week. It reached into the 
very heart of the so-called lunatic fringe to 
select as the defender of its beliefs one of 
the typical Roosevelt theorists who’ve been 
doing their best to hurl this Government on 
the rocks of destruction. The intervention- 
ists’ oral gladiator will be Prof. William 
Yandell Elliott, industrial consultant in the 
Office of Production Management and a 
member of the faculty of the School of 
Public Administration at Harvard University. 

It would seem to us that the obvious ne- 
cessity of going outside its own group to 
secure a debater places our country’s inter- 
ventionist clan in the blank-cartridge cate- 
gory—noisy but impotent. It seems like a 


_confession on the part of our intervention- 


ists that they have no member in their 
ranks ed of sufficient pro-war ammu- 
nition to stand up in a verbal duel against 
the antiwar pellets of Congressman FisH. 

That’s enough to deprive the intervention- 
ists of much of their smoke before the de- 
bate even takes piace. But what, we would 
say, delivers a very damaging blow to the 
interventionists’ cause is the fact they se- 
lected a Yank from Oxford to do their 
shooting. 

Professor Elliott, although undoubtedly a 
brilliant and able gentleman and a fine up- 
standing citizen, was nevertheless educated 
abroad. He attended the Sorbonne in Paris 
and Balliol College at Oxford. He thus spent 
& number of his formulative years in Eng- 
land and on the Continent, lived their ways, 
was part and parcel of their thoughts and 
viewpoints. 

The ways of Europe are not our ways. The 
philosophies of the peoples of Europe, raised 
amidst international intrigues, hates, and 
jealousies, are not our philosophies. Their 
inherent beliefs that war is eternally neces- 
sary to settle their disputes are not our 
beliefs. 

Because of his early associations with the 
British, it may be presumed that Professor 
Elliott has a considerable affection for them 
and their ideas. We wouldn’t say that he 
is a dispenser of British propaganda for war 
in this country, but we would say that our 
interventionists reached out a little too far 
in obtaining a champion for their cause. 

Why didn’t they choose a typical Ameri- 
can, one who hasn’t lived in England and 
doesn’t possess British leanings? They could 
not have done much better at getting a true 
British sympathizer—one who would like to 
see us in the war to aid our European cous- 
ins—unless they had reached out and snared 
Winston Churchill himself. 
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Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include therein a speech by 
Hon. Donald M. Nelson, Executive Direc- 
tor of the Supply Priorities and Alloca- 
tions Board and Director of Priorities, 
Office of Production Management, at the 
Retailers for Defense dinner given by 
the National Retail Dry Goods Associa- 
tion at the Mayflower Hotel, Washington, 
D. C., Monday evening, September 15, 
1941: 


I am happy to take part in helping launch 
the Retailers for Defense Week. 

It is not only because I am a retailer my- 
self and feel at home in this group. There is 
another reason. The retailer touches the 
public—directly, intimately, daily—as no Gov- 
ernment organization can hope to do. And 
this defense program is a public program; it 
symbolizes an aroused public arming, stand- 
ing up to defend its fundamental American 
rights against any threat the world can offer. 

I want to congratulate you retailers on your 
excellent cooperation with Secretary of the 
Treasury Henry Morgenthau on the sale of 
defense bonds and stamps. Under the chair- 
manship of Major Namm you are doing an 
important job. At this moment you are per- 
forming a genuine service to the defense pro- 
gram by offering the public a chance to invest 
in the country’s defense and in the country’s 
future. 

I do not believe that at this date I need 
spend much time describing that threat or 
explaining the terrible urgency of our task. 
For 2 years we have seen the menace to our 
freedom slashing its way toward world mas- 
tery. For 2 years we have had to live with the 
realization that the blessings we enjoy—free- 
dom, plenty, the right to speak and worship 
and act as we please—are blessings we can 
keep only so long as we stand ready «.nd able 
to defend them vigorously. The time for 
talking about how and why we are threatened 
is past. 

But it is vitally important for us to talk in 
some detail about the things we propose to 
do to save our freedom. 

Hitler has boasted that he has allies in 
every country that opposes him. His greatest 
allies, he has said, are doubt and confusion. 
Now doubt and confusion can came from sev- 
eral sources. They can come from unin- 
formed or designing persons who deliberately 
play Hitler’s game by preaching disunity, 
stirring racial or religious hatreds and sus- 
picions, arguing that our perils are imaginary, 
and that this emergency is synthetic. 

You are familiar with their line. It is de- 
signed to confuse you. They want to create 
doubts in your mind as to the wisdom of our 
whole defense program. They don’t seek to 
convert you to nazi-ism. All they need as a 
weapon is the doubt they can create in your 
mind, 
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They want you to think that there is no 
danger of military action against the Western 
Hemisphere. They would like you to believe 
that a Hitler victory in Europe and over 
Britain would not affect us adversely. We 
would trade with Hitler after the war, they 
Say, and everyone would be happy. 

I might point out right here that any such 
trade would be on Hitler’s terms, exclusively. 
We could offer no economic resistance. 

That is the line they follow. Beware of 
their words, their doubt-inspiring phrases. 
Seek the facts and base your conclusions on 
the facts alone. Then we may be sure that 
the good sense and the aroused determina- 
tion of the American people can deal effec- 
tively with the authors of such sentiments. 

More dangerous are the doubt and confu- 
sion which arise when the public does not 
understand what is being done. We who 
are responsible for planning and directing 
this defense program must take the public 
into our confidence. We must not only see 
that the proper things are done and done 
promptly: We must also see that the public 
understands why those things are being done, 
so that the will of the entire Nation can be 
united and made effective. 

In other words, the American people have 
a right to know what is ahead of them. They 
have a right to know what this defense pro- 
gram is going to mean to them in its effect 
on their everyday lives. We are going to de- 
mand much of them: We can do no less than 
explain factually what is going to be de- 
manded and why it is necessary. 

I must begin by saying frankly that we 
have only begun to feel the effects of this 
defense program. In a sense, everything that 
has been done so far is preliminary. Much 
has been accomplished: We are today, for 
example, producing finished defense goods at 
a rate of $1,250,000,000 a month. When you 
consider the immensity of the task of con- 
verting a peaceful nation into a great ar- 
senal, that is a remarkable achievement. Yet 


it is not nearly enough. 

Take everything we have done so far—the 
effort we have made, the energy and deter- 
mination we have summoned—and then dou- 


ble it. Our slogan henceforth might well be 
“Double or nothing.” If we don’t double our 
present effort, and pile still more on top of 
that, we face the fate that has overtaken a 
dozen other nations who gave too little and 
gave it too late. 

What does that mean to us, in terms of 
everyday life? 

Broadly speaking, it means that in every 
area of national life we have got to work 
off the fat and harden the muscle. We can- 
not waste anything—not the labor of one 
man, not the use of one pound of needed 
material, not the service of one useful bit 
of machinery. I mean that literally. Strong 
as we are and rich as we are, this job is going 
to take everything we have. We can no 
longer afford to waste anything. 

Let me explain, as simply as I can, why 
that is so. 

To begin with, we must greatly increase 
our defense production. Military-require- 
ment schedules must and will be stepped up. 
In every conceivable way we must turn our 
matchless productive plant to the job of 
stocking the arsenal of democracy. We must 
outdo everything we have yet planned. 

At the same time we must provide the 
things which our civilian economy needs. 
Notice—I said the things that it needs. 
Everything that it does not really need is, in 
a sense, and for the duration of this emer- 
gency, sheer waste. But the things that our 
civilian population really needs must be pro- 
duced. The military program is only part of 
our defense effort. It rests basically upon 
the civilian economy; if that economy is not 
kept strong the entire effort collapses. Fully 


as important as stepping up military produc- 
tion is the job of keeping our civilian econ- 
omy in good running order. But by good 
running order I mean providing for the 
civilian economy only those things which are 
absolutely essential to keep it on a mainte- 
nance basis. I do not mean business as 
usual. Business as usual is out: It has been 
out for some time, although many have not 
yet realized it. Protection of our country 
against danger from any quarter has first 
call on our resources. While we are provid- 
ing that protection, we must also see that 
those things which are necessary to the daily 
life of the American people are provided in 
adequate volume. 

Obviously, that double task is going to im- 
pose a tremendous strain on all of us. It is 
going to require some very great readjust- 
ments. It is going to mean, for instance, that 
the production of things we do not really 
need will be very sharply upset. If there is 
a factory which takes needed materials, 
needed manpower, and needed machinery to 
produce things which we can get along with- 
out, it must be converted to the production 
of things that we cannot get along without. 
In every way possible, we are compelled to 
use all of our materials, all of our men and 
all of our factories for the production of es- 
sentials. Whether they are military essen- 
tials or civilian essentials makes little dif- 
ference. We draw the line, not between 
military and civilian production, but between 
the things we have to have and the things 
we can temporarily get along without. 

That means—for the duration of the emer- 
gency—a somewnat lower standard of living 
for all of us, particularly as to the luxuries 
we practically take for granted. We might 
just as well face that fact without trying to 
disguise it. A high living standard involves 
the production of a great many frills and 
trimmings. In our present condition, frills 
and trimmings are waste. And we cannot— 
for our country’s life, for the sake of our 
freedom, for the sake of everything we live 
by——afford to waste anything these days. 


So we are going to give up the frills and 


the trimmings. We are going to give them 
up because we have counted the cost of this 
tremendous effort and know that it is worth 
it. We are going to give them up because we 
are determined, above everything else, to 
make this a world in which freemen can 
live—a world in which the pleasant, com- 
fortable extras of daily life need not be 
blotted out by the permanent demands of a 
great war machine, a world in which our 
sacrifices are temporary rather than perma- 
nent. 

This is going to reach down into our homes 
and touch us where we live. Yet, just be- 
cause we have resolved to look unpleasant 
facts in the eye without disguising them is 
no reason why we should make them look 
worse than they really are. In many ways 
this business of giving up the frills and 
trimmings is not going to be a real hardship 
at all. In one very broad and important 
field, which is of immediate interest both to 
the retailer and to the consumer, it will 
actually be a blessing in disguise. 

I am referring to the simplification of lines 
and styles of the goods which are produced 
for retail trade. Notice that I said “simplifi- 
cation,” not “standardization.” There is a 
world of difference. We do not propose to 
standardize styles. We do not propose to tell 
the American people that they must all sit in 
standardized chairs, wear standardized shirts, 
get up to the tune of standardized radios, and 
crawl dejectedly into standardized beds at the 
end of dull, standardized days. Simplifica- 
tion is much different. 

Every retailer knows that he does most of 
his business on a small part of his stock. If 
he could carry fewer styles and sizes of 
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things—fewer styles of shoes, fewer styles of 

machines, fewer styles of overcoats 
and dressers and kitchen utensils and vacuum 
cleaners—he would be better off, provided 
that the elimination of the abandoned styles 
was performed wisely, with the best interest 
of consumer, retailer, manufacturer, and na- 
tional economy in mind. Nor would the 
consumer feel any particular hardship. After 
all, we are not exactly asking the American 
people to bear a great load if we esk them to 
select their winter blankets from among half 
a@ dozen sizes and colors instead of from 
among 30 or.40. No one suffers much if he 
has only four new car styles to choose between 
instead of having a dozen, provided that the 
cars which are offered are just as good. 

In the same way that styles and lines can 
be reduced, the frills and trimmings that go 
on things can be cut down. The best illus- 
tration I can think of is that familiar object, 
the city fire engine. Your city’s fire engine 
will be just as useful—it will go just as fast 
and put out fires just as efficiently and speed- 
ily—if it is made without the shiny brass and 
nickel trimming, if aluminum and copper are 
cut to a minimum, if that imposing brass 
bell in front of the driver is replaced by an 
ordinary siren. It won’t win any prizes in 
parades, to be sure, but it will provide just 
as much fire protection. And during this 
emergency we can give up some of our glitter 
without suffering very much. 

I have gone into a good deal of detail about 
all of this, because this is one of the most 
important fields in which we can reduce 
waste. Those extra styles, those frills and 
trimmings, those decorations and ornaments 
which are made from the critical materials 
needed for defense—for the duration of this 
emergency they are waste and we are going 
to get along without them. Within a day 
or so the Office of Production Management 
will announce a broad, detailed campaign to 
bring those savings into effect. The job will 
be done the democratic way. Everyone who 
is interested will have a chance to be heard. 
But it will be done just as speedily and 
effectively as we know how to doit. And we 
are not going to miss anything. 

You have heard a great deal about priori- 
ties in the last few months. You are going 
to hear much more about them in the near 
future. Priorities orders, as you know, are 
the means by which we try to make certain 
that needed materials go to the places where 
the defense need is greatest. I would like to 
spend just a moment discussing the general 
principles by which we are going to admin- 
ister these orders. 

As I understand priorities, it is simply a 
process of putting first things first. You and 
all other businessmen have a right to expect 
us to simplify it as much as possible. You 
have a right to expect our organization to 
give you quick, intelligent, unprejudiced, and 
accurate service. You will get such service. 
And we, in our turn, have a right to expect 
from you an understanding of the importance 
of these controls and the assumption that 
we are working for the common good. 

We will give you decisions on all priori- 
ties matters the minute we can make them. 

We do not have any favors to give or any 
favorities to give them to. 

None of us in this organization will “put 
in a good word” for anybody or any com- 
pany at any time. 

A representative of a little business will get 
exactly the same consideration as a repre- 
sentative of a big business. 

In other words, we are going to handle this 
priorities business as swiftly, as smoothly, 
and as efficiently as it can possibly be han- 
died. We will issue priority orders only 
when they are absolutely necessary, and when 
they are issued we will enforce them rig- 
orously and without hesitancy. The im- 
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this whole world struggle. 

Ww in freedom. We live by it. We 
have been used to it for generations. It is 
almost impossible for us to imagine life with- 
. Yet what is going on now is nothing 
1 than a life-or-death struggle between 
a@ way of life which is based on freedom and 
a@ way of life which is based on the denial 
of freedom. If this war is lost freedom is 
gone—everywhere. It will vanish here just 
as surely as it has vanished already in the 
lands which are under the iron heels of the 
dictators’ storm troops. It will vanish be- 
cause freedom and slavery cannot go on in- 
habiting the same world. And if it van- 
ishes, the era of free men, free business, 
free economies is ended. Controls piled un- 
der controls will govern commercial ac- 
tivity. Every businessman will be a pawn in 
the hands of a superorganization; every 
workingman will toil under conditions which 
he cannot lift a finger to alter. 

So these emergency controls, irksome 
though they may be, are things we must 
accept for our own sakes. We will accept 
them gladly—as long as we realize that they 
are in fact emergency controls, and hence 
temporary controls. 

For in this great struggle we are not think- 
ing at all of the present moment. We are 
thinking of the future. This profound effort 
of ours would not be worth making if it were 
not the only way of making sure that we 
can be free in the future as we have been 
in the past. 

What we do in this emergency must be 
planned carefully. It must not merely in- 
sure the mustering of the greatest possible 
strength—the individual controls and actions 
by which we muster that strength must be 
planned and put together in such a way 
that they can be dismantled after the emer- 
gency is over. We are defending our free 
economy—free, in every meaning of that 
glorious word—and we must so defend it 
that when the peril is beaten back, as it will 
be beaten back, our economy and our Nation 
can be truly free. The real wave of the 
future does not carry with it an elaborate set 
of controls and restrictions—by our strength 
and with God’s help, it carries instead an era 
in which all of us can be our own masters, 
submitting only to those controls which we 
agree are in the common good. 

The immediate future is dark; not dark 
with uncertainty and confusion, but dark 
simply because we have a great number of 
hard things which must be done quickly. 
But the point of it all is that by the long 
view the future is bright. Our country, our 
America, our freedom—they will come out of 
this ready to go forward again. This dark 
hour is but an incident in the great history 
of a free people who are determined at all 
costs to be forever free. 
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Readjustment of American Soldiers in 
Civilian Life 
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Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
have come to the conclusion that the 
economy of any given people inevitably 
dictates the ultimate form of government 
of that people. Since the discovery of 
America, the world has recognized it as a 
land of economic opportunity, which gives 
its inhabitants not only economic exist- 
ence, but also that right to develop politi- 
cal thought and democratic -principles. 
Wealth has been produced, wealth on the 
scale that raised the standards of living 
to heights never before known to a human 
family. 

The Congress of the United States has 
yoted and is continuing to vote billions 
of dollars as taxes upon the American 
citizens, for their protection, that these 
economic and democratic principles may 
be perpetuated. 

Four-fifths of the world’s population 
are now engaged in war, and with this de- 
structive existing world condition it 
seems to be generally conceded that it is 
absolutely necessary for our very exist- 
ence to expend these large sums of money, 
and not only that but to call in from every 
walk of life the finest of our American 
young men to build a stronger Army, 
Navy, and air force for our national 
defense. 

This brings up the most serious prob- 
lem that any nation ever faces—that is 
a@ reconstruction period, or the period of 
readjustment which necessitates the 
placing of these young men in positions 
where they can earn a decent living, build 
an adequate American home, and take 
their place in society in their respective 
communities alongside of the man who 
was not called to service. 

Human society itself recognizes the 
general welfare of the people, and that 
means to give them a chance for liveli- 
hood, to provide economic opportunity at 
least for their bare existence, and beyond 
that to prosper, if possible. There can 
be no freedom, there can be no liberty, 
nothing else, if this requisite is not pres- 
ent in the government of man. There- 
fore let us as individuals join our minds 
and hearts and give our best thoughts in 
an effort to work out plans and policies, 
both national and State, that will afford 
these young men, who have been called 
away from their respective jobs and are 
now working for us at $21 per month, an 
opportunity on their return from the 
service to take up where they left off and 
continue to develop into finer and better 
community builders that the democracy 
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of America may continue to live. If the 
American people do not prepare such a 
system whereby these young men will 
have an opportunity in life on their re- 
turn from the service, the economic exist- 
ence, American democracy, and most pre- 
cious of all things, the American home it- 
self, are in danger of being destroyed. 





What’s Wrong With the Isolationists? 
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ADDRESS OF AUGUSTUS F. LINDBERGH, 
OF BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 





Mr.PATRICK. Mr. Speaker, Augustus 
Lindbergh did not ask that I have his 
speech included in the Recorp. I heard 
it and requested of him that privilege, 
and I hope you may read and digest what 
Gus Lindbergh has to say and has said. 
Please let me specially call your attention 
to his statement regarding the fact that 
our isolationists in this country are fight- 
ing Hitler’s battle in America. Please 
also study what Mr. Lindbergh has to 
offer regarding the difference between 
the right of a minority to be heard— 
heard to advance its ideas—and that 
minority’s fighting to the bitter end to 
overthrow the already established wish 
and program of the democratic majority. 

The address follows: 


Fellow Americans, we face the greatest crisis 
of our entire history. The time for dissension 
and division of opinion has long since passed. 
We are at war. 

The time for united action is here and now. 

For days, for weeks, for months, end on end, 
the greatest battle of America’s part in this 
war has been going on. Wittingly or unwit- 
tingly, knowingly or unknowingly, there are 
a few in this country—commonly called iso- 
lationists—who have been fighting Hitier’s 
battle. As to whether or not they know that 
they are fighting Hitler’s battle I cannot say; 
but I say that they do know—as they go about 
this country sowing seed of dissension and 
disunion, distrust, and inevitable disaster, 
that Hitler’s best weapon is his ability to 
divide his enemies. 

These people are not only trying to isolate 
us from Europe, they would isolate you from 
your own Government. 

What is wrong with these so-called isola- 
tionists? There seems to be but one answer, 
and that is quest for power. In my studied 
opinion, the burning ambition of many of the 
isolationist leaders is to be elevated to posi- 
tions of power in the Government. Some 
who are already in the Government want 
higher places. Some who do not hold places 
in the Government want any place they can 
get. A large number have their eyes turned 
toward the White House. Frankly and fear- 
lessly I say that their ambitions are such that 
they would gamble the very existence of the 
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United States in their hope to attain their 
goal. They play politics in its lowest form. 

To these men I have this to say: That any 
Congressman, any Senator, any isolationist 
who puts his political ambition above his 
country may find that he has misjudged the 
temper of the American people. They are 
better informed today than they have been at 
any other time in American history. The de- 
mand for aggressive leadership on the part 
of our elected leaders is greater than ever 
before. 

The man who recognizes the danger to 
America today, and faces that danger cour- 
ageously, is likely to be remembered longer 
and to stay in office longer than the fellow 
who does not. 

To this group of so-called isolationists I 
would say further that the foreign policy of 
our Government has been fixed, lo, these 
many months. It is now too late to quibble 
over policies. And, again, I would say to 
this group that the average American seems 
to have a better understanding of his Govern- 
ment than do the leaders of the isolationists. 
We understand our Government to be a rep- 
resentative democracy. Our Americanism 
demands that we bow to the will of the ma- 
jority in our Government. Once a policy 
is decided upon it is not the idea of us aver- 
age Americans that mere individuals should 
go about the country saying, “Such may be 
the policy of the country, but I am not for 
it, and I intend to fight it to the bitter end.” 
Such is not democracy. It is anarchy. It is 
nothing, more or less, than mob rule, and 
unless certain so-called leaders clear up their 
understanding of our Government, they are 
driving us head-on into disaster. The policy 
of these isolationists comes very, very close 
to being treason. 

I would again say to these isolationists that 
by far the great majority of the American 
people are behind the President of the United 
States. We average Americans had our say 
in November last year, we will have our 
say again in 1944. That is the American 
way, the democratic way of doing things. 
We, like Stephen Decatur, are for our coun- 
try, right or wrong. We do not appreciate 
any attempt to incite rebellion against the 
legally elected administration in Washington. 

I am for the foreign policy of my Govern- 
ment. I am willing for the National Gov- 
ernment to make and to execute whatever 
plan may, in its judgment, be necessary for 
the preservation of these United States, and 
for obtaining and securing to us an everlast- 
ing free peace. But, as for me, I want no 
part of a peace negotiated with that gangster, 
Hitler. And, I say, there can be no peace as 
long as Hitler and his horde of heathens run 
loose upon this world. 

To offset, to counteract, the poison propa- 
ganda of these isolationists—who would 
negotiate a peace with Hitler—is the duty of 
every true American; and, I ask of you 
Americans who hear me tonight to read the 
history of Europe and decide for yourselves 
whether or not we can make a peace with 
Hitler. Hitler has had treaties with every 
nation of Europe. I ask you simply, has he 
kept his written word? Has he kept the 
peace when it suited him to make war? 
You know that he has not! 

Since I have mentioned true Americans, I 
might pause here to define a true American. 
The test of a true American is whether or 
not he or she can subordinate his or her 
will to that of the Government in times of 
netional emergency. I have said, and I say 
again, that Burton K. WHEELER and Charles 
Augustus Lindbergh have failed to meet that 
test 

But, you say: Who are you to question these 
men? I am just a southern-born, southern- 
reared, country boy from Alabama. I do 
not pretend to have occult powers. I’m just 
a lawyer, a plain ordinary American citizen. 


Some of us Lindberghs are like that—ordi- 
nary, plain citizens. 

I haven't flown an airplane across the At- 
lantic and I haven't been elected to the 
United States Senate, but, in my opinion, 
neither of these accom ts has any 
particular qualities for brain-building. 

Like most Americans, I don’t hesitate to 
say what I think, and so, just as an ordinary 
American citizen, I am having my say, and 
as such, I have a right to say that no man 
has a right to obstruct his government during 
a national crisis—and that is exactly what 
some of those on Capitol Hill in Washington, 
and one member of the family of Lindbergh 
are trying to do now. 

In my opinion, and the opinion of the peo- 
ple of Alabama, and of the Nation as shown 
by Dr. George Gallup’s poll and the one in 
Fortune Magazine, Hitler must be beaten. 
We average Americans say that the time is 
here for aggressive, determined, decisive, 
united action. We say that the time for dis- 
sension and division of opinion has long since 
passed; that no man has a right to put his 
party above his country; that no man has a 
right to be a Democrat before he is an Amer- 
ican; that no man has a right to put the Re- 
publican Party and his own personal ambi- 
tion above his Americanism. 

It seems to me I can remember a place in 
my sixth-grade history where there was a 
picture of a disjointed snake. There were 
13 pieces, each with the name of one of the 
original Colonies. Under the picture were 
written these words: “Join, or die.” At 
another place in my history book I found 
these words: “United we stand—divided we 
fall.” No truer statements can be made of 
our position today. 

I am sure that Hitler must smack his 
bloody lips in glee each time one of these 
isolationists suggests that there is no need 
for alarm; for has it not been his boast that 
America will be an inside job? Hitler count- 
ed on disunity. Dividing our people is part 
of the Nazi plan. In Hitler’s book he writes: 
“It will be a simple matter for me to produce 
unrest and revolts in the United States.” 

Except for their attempt to create dis- 
unity, I can’t even tell you what most of the 
isolationists stand for. They say that they 
are for a strong defense—yet they vote 
against every defense measure. Now, I do 
not accuse these isolationists of being Hitler’s 
paid agents in this country; I simply say that 
whether these men are deliberate Quislings or 
unconscious ones, they are Hitler’s greatest 
allies. Through exactly their kind of tactics 
in other countries Adolf Hitler has been able 
to forge his ring of enslavement. 

There are a few things that I would like for 
these isolationists to explain. I would like 
for Charles Augustus Lindbergh to explain 
why it would be disastrous for Europe if the 
United States started shooting? We are al- 
ready in the war. Does he not mean that it 
would be disastrous for Hitler and Hitler’s 
ambition to enslave the world? And, may 
we ask, what could be more disastrous for 
France, Belgium, Holland, Denmark, Poland, 
Greece, and all the rest, than to have Hitler’s 
iron heel on their necks. We would like for 
all of them to explain just what makes them 
think Hitler would keep a negotiated peace? 
Do they have private assurances? We would 
like for them to explain just how they chose 
the name “America First”? 

How does it happen that in England the 
friends of Hitler had as their slogan “Britain 
First’? How does it happen that in certain 
South American countries that the Nazi rev- 
olutionists were using the same slogan? Why 
is it that many of their statements follow 
the pattern, and are often in the exact words, 
of that lying propagandist, Dr. Goebbels? 
Tell us why you would have us stand by like 
sheep to be slaughtered? 
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No, gentlemen, your opposition comes too 
late. The foreign policy of the United States 
is fixed. You can accomplish nothing other 
than to give aid and comfort to Hitler. You 
are sowing a whirlwind, and you shall reap a 
storm; a storm of protest and resentment. 
You have misjudged the American people. I 
tell you now, that you will not, as you hope, 
ride to power on the seed of dissension and 
distrust, division and disunity which you sow. 

I have faith in the American people. They 
have always been able to think through—and 
to take straightforward action. They can 
and will do this again. 

Yes; the great majority, the overwhelming 
majority, of the American people are looking 
to Franklin D. Roosevelt for leadership and 
action, We average Americans are grateful 
that in this trying time he has the courage 
to face the issue squarely. Our President 
has a job somewhat similar to the one the 
immortal Lincoln had—the Lincoln that we 
southerners love, not because he had the 
power and the might to crush the South, 
but because he had the courage to save the 
Nation. Lincoln did not want war. No one 
wants war now. But, war in its shooting 
stage may come; and when it does, we want 
to be fully prepared. We want the ships and 
the guns, and the tanks, and the planes; we 
want the best and the strongest Army. We 
want the help of the men in the plants; but 
in order that we may have all of these, and 
in order that we may be prepared, we want, 
and must have, unity now. 

America has no choice to make today. 
Hitler made that choice for us months ago. 
He decided that there was no room on this 
world for nazi-ism and democracy. We can- 
not decide whether or not we shall fight, 
but only when we shall fight; and delay may 
deprive us of that choice. I am not in favor 
of waiting for Hitler to come over here; nor 
even until he is able to set up bases from 
whence he can strike. I am not in favor of 
waiting until Hitler's jumping jack— 
Japan—decides to jump. The only thing 
Hitler can understand is a shooting war. 
Let’s give it to him, and sink Japan’s fleet 
now. And then, in the oriental custom, send 
them a note saying that we are very, very 
sorry; yes, very, very sorry—that we didn’t 
do it sooner. 

Well, folks, remember there is one Lind- 
bergh, Augustus Franklin Lindbergh, the 
country boy from Alabama, who is no ap- 
peaser; and who is not afraid of what the 
future holds for the United States of America 
under the leadership of Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
Unite behind our Government now; follow 
it wholeheartedly; and when the dark clouds 
of these trying times have passed, Old Glory 
will still proudly wave, over the land of the 
free and the home of the brave. Good night. 


Opportunities Which the United States 
Has Missed to Engage in Foreign Wars 
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RECORD OF WARS 1800-1941 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
what a glorious opportunity the United 








States has missed during the years that 
have intervened since George Washing- 
ton advised against entering entangling 
alliances abroad, except when the United 
States departed from its traditional for- 
eign policy in 1917 and again in this year 
of our Lord 1941. 

Think of the dead, the blind, the crip- 
pled, the insane who might have been 
herces of foreign conflicts, plots, and 
intrigues during the past 140 years. I 
insert a list of the lost opportunities for 
participation by this Government in the 
quarrels and wars abroad during that 
period: 

THE RECORD, 1800-1941 

1801 The old German Empire broke up, and 
all territory on the left bank of the Rhine 
was ceded to France. 

1802 French aggressions in Holland, Italy, 
and Switzerland. 

1805 England declares war on Spain. 
France fights Austria. 

1806 Napoleon enters Berlin. 

1807 Napoleon defeats Russia. 

1808 Napoleon invades Spain. 

1809 Napoleon is excommunicated by Pope 
and puts Pope in jail. 

1810 France annexes Holland. Turks driven 
out of Balkans. 


1811 War starts between United States and. 


England. 
1812 Napoleon declares war on Russia. 


1814 France invaded from all sides. Na- 
poleon to Elba. British sieze and burn Wash- 
ington. 

1815 Napoleon leaves Elba, is defeated by 
British and Germans at Waterloo, then sent 
to St. Helena for life. 

1816 Holland annexes Belgium. 

1817 British wars in India. 

1822 Greeks and Turks at war. Civil war 
in Spain. 

1823 French Army enters Spain. 

1824 British battle for Burma. 

1825 Russia wars on Turkey. 

1826 Russia invades Persia. 

1827 Turks driven from Greece. 

1828 Russia overruns Rumania. 

1829 England and Austria intervene against 
Russia. 

1830 Revolution in Poland and France. 
Belgium revolts from Holland. 

1831 Prussia and Austria aid Russia against 
Poland. 

1832 Egypt revolts against Turkey. 

1838 French bombard Mexican ports. Debt 
collection, old style. 

1839 Britain wars on China. 

1846 War between United States and Mex- 
ico. 

1848 Schleswig-Holstein fights Danish an- 
nexation 

1849 Danish-Russian war. 

1850 Britain blockades Greece. Prussia and 
Austria war. 

1854 France and England war against Rus- 
sia. 

1856 British war on China and Persia. 

1861 Civil War in United States. 

1864 Germans defeat Danes. 

1866 War between several German states. 
Austria wars on Italy. 

1867 Civil war in Japan. 

1868 Britain invades Abyssinia. 
revolution. 

1870 Franco-German War. 

1871 Alsace-Lorraine goes to Germany. 
Back to France in 1918 and back to Germany 
in 1940. 

1874 Spanish civil war. 

1876 Balkan wars. 

1877 Civil war in Japan. 
Turks. 

1879 British war on Zulus. 

1880 Boers and British battle. 

1881 France wars on Tunis. 

1882 Britain wars on Egypt. 

1884 Japan wars on Korea. 

1885 Russia wars on Afghanistan. 


Spanish 


Russia wars on 
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1887 Balkan wars. Italy wars on Abyssinia. 

1894 Japan wars on China. 

1895 Belgium seizes Congo state. 

1898 Spanish-American War. 

1899 Britain wars on Boers. 

1900 Boxer War in China. 

1904 Russian-Japanese War. 

1910 Japan takes Korea. 

1912 Balkan Wars. 

1914-18 Russia, France, Britain, Italy, 
United States, Japan, Rumania, Serbia, Bel- 
gium, Greece, Portugal, and Montenegro, 12 
nations, battle Germany, Austria-Hungary, 
Turkey, and Bulgaria. 

1917-i8 The United States of America par- 
ticipated in the above war. 

1920 to 1930 A breathing spell and period 
of disarmament conferences, which obviously 
disarmed no nation except he United States. 

1931 Japan seizes Manchukuo. 

1934 Italy takes Abyssinia. 

1937 Japan develops an “incident” in China. 

1939 Germany takes Austria, Czechoslo- 
vakia, and Poland. France and England de- 
clare war on Geriiany. 

1940 Russia takes part of Finland. Ger- 
many seizes Denmark and defeats Norway, 
Holland, Belgium, and France. 

1941 Germany and England at war; Italy, 
Rumania, and Japan, against Germany in 
1914, like the figures of the year, they have 
reversed their positions and are with her in 
1941. 





Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Seaway and 
Power Project 


P EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GEORGE A. DONDERO 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 16, 1941 





RADIO ADDRESS OF HON. GEORGE A. 
DONDERO, OF MICHIGAN 





Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I herewith include a radio 
address delivered by me over station 
WJR, of Detroit, Mich., on September 13, 
1941, on the subject of the Great Lakes- 
St. Lawrence seaway project. 

I sought to rectify many misunder- 
standings and exaggerations of this proj- 
ect. It is the only project in the United 
States comparable with the Panama 
Canal. It is the master project of the 
North American Continent. Those in 
opposition to the seaway have made 
statements and claims which do not 
square with the facts. 

There are three elements outlined in 
the address which should have the at- 
tention of every thoughtful person—its 
possibility to navigation, its power ex- 
pectancy made possible and incident to 
the navigation feature, and the element 
of national defense. This includes the 
shipbuilding facilities of the Great Lakes. 
The opening of this waterway will add 
another ocean to the commerce of the 
world—the Great Lakes, which contain 
one-third of the fresh water of the earth. 

The address follows: 

ANnNnouNcER. At this time we introduce the 
Honorable Grorce A. Donpero, Member ot 
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Congress for the Seventeenth District of 
Michigan and high ranking member of the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors of the 
United States House of Representatives, who 
will discuss with us some of the various 
phases of the St. Lawrence seaway and power 
project and the situation with reference to 
the bill authorizing its construction, which 
was recently favorabiv reported by the com- 
mittee. 

Congressman Donpero, the St. Lawrence 
seaway is a project for which the people of 
Michigan and other States in the Great Lakes 
region have worked for over a long period of 
years. Jvst what work would be involved in 
the completion of this project? 

Mr. Donpero. The amount of work in- 
volved 1s not nearly as extensive as many be- 
lieve. The entire seaway system consists of 
the Great Lakes, the Soo channels, the St. 
Clair and Detroit Rivers, the Welland Canal, 
and the St. Lawrence River. Most of the 
necessary work in the Great Lakes and the 
connecting channels has now been completed 
Canada completed the Welland Canal in 
1932. The major portion of the work will- 
be devoted to opening up a 48-mile bottle- 
neck which now exists in the International 
Rapids section of the St. Lawrence River 
and the harnessing of 2,200,000 horsepower 
of electric energy developed incidental to 
the river improvement. This is a logical step. 
If » section of track 48 miles in length in 
one of our transcontinental railroads were 
obstructed by rock, or if a similar section of 
the Lincoln Highway were washed out by 
flood, a way would be quickly found to re- 
move the rock from the railroad or replace 
the concrete in the highway so that traffic 
might be resumed. That is substantially the 
situation that exists relative to the St. Law- 
rence seaway. When it is completed, a 2,400- 
mile deep-water route with 27-foot channels, 
capable of accommodating nearly 70 percent 
of the freight cargo ships of the world, will 
be provided and ports on the Great Lakes 
will then have direct access to the ports of 
the world. 

ANNOUNCER. Statements have been made 
to the effect that the St. Lawrence seaway 
would cost as muci. as a billion dollars to 
complete. Since the work necessary to com- 
plete this project is limited to that which 
you have outlined, it would seem that this 
fi_ure is greatly exaggerated. Just what 
would be the cost to the United States? 

Mr. Donpgro. The figure you mention indi- 
cates that the statement came from an op- 
ponent of the seaway, for it is more than five 
times the official net estimate. According to 
Brig. Gen. Thomas M. Robins, of the United 
States Army Engineers, a member of the Joint 
Board of Engineers appointed by the United 
States and Canada to make a complete sur- 
vey, it will cost the United States $285,000,- 
000, and nearly one-third of this total will be 
returned to the United S’ates through the 
sale of power t2 the State of New York. 
When the project is completed the United 
States will have expended about $302,000,000, 
less $93,000,000 from power sales, and Canada 
about $277,000,000. Because of Brigadier Gen- 
e-al Robin’s knowledge of rivers and har- 
bors problems, his statement on this phase 
of the seaway project is entitled to the utmost 
weight. 

ANNOUNCER. Congressman DoNpDERO, what 
factors make the seaway of such vital im- 
portance to the Great Lakes region? 

Mr. Donpero. The potential economic ad- 
vantages of the seaway are numerous. Every 
survey of this phase of the project indicates 
that the great Middle West, which has almost 
one-third of our total population, would en- 
joy greatly reduced transportation costs, 
which would be reflected in lower living 
costs and in a higher net return from the 
exported products of our farms, our factories, 
and our mines. Not only would it provide 
direct water transportation to foreign ports, 
but to the coastal ports of .he United States, 
enabling our agriculture and industry to 
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successfully meet world competition. This 
would result in expansion of our industry and 
afford added volume to rail and motor trans- 
portation systems, and this in turn would 
provide greater opportunity for employment 
in the gre. Middle West. The effect of the 
seaway would be to create a new frontier for 
America and open up vast channels of trade 
not now enjoyed by the great inland empire 
surrounding the Great Lakes. Cheaper trans- 
portation costs will make it possible for this 
country to compete with cheap labor costs of 
other countries without reducing the stand- 
ard of livins of our workers. 

ANNOUNCER. The President has asked for 
the seaway as a defense project. In what 
way would our defense be strengthened by 
the availability of the seaway? 

Mr. Donvero. The President has sound 
reasons for wanting the St. Lawrence seaway 
as part of our national-defense program, and 
I concur in the President’s viewpoint. First, 
the seaway would make possible the building 
of naval and cargo vessels in Great Lakes 
shipyards which are beyond the range of 
bomber attack by any power on earth. Sec- 
ond, the assurance that the seaway would be 
promptly completed would enable the Gov- 
ernment to immediately spread more than a 
billion dollars in ship contracts among Great 
Lakes shipyards; this would greatly relieve 
the pressure on coastal shipyards and pro- 
vide an additional source of employment in 
this section. Third, United States Army 
engineers state that the project can definitely 
be completed within 3 to 4 years, and this 
means that construction of cruisers could be 
commenced at once, as the seaway would be 
ready to carry them to the sea as soon as they 
are ready to join our Navy. 

ANNOUNCER. It is frequently said that the 
defense value of the St. Lawrence seaway is 
of little importance because the present 
emergency will be over before its comple- 
tion. 

Mr. Donprro. That argument is advanced 
by opponents of the seaway, but unfortu- 
nately there is nothing on the horizon which 
justifies this conclusion. The recent turn 
of events in Europe indicates that the pres- 
ent conflict will be of long duration. So 
long as this condition prevails in the world 
the United States must be fully prepared to 
meet any eventuality. Even should the war 
clouds suddenly part and the sun once more 
shine through, the United States will need 
the seaway more than ever in the competition 
for world trade that is certain to follow, 
regardless of the outcome of this war. It is 
agreed by traffic experts that after the war 
competition among nations for world trade 
will be intense and low transportation costs 
will be a vital factor. This will be par- 
ticularly important in such markets as the 
Latin-American countries. The seaway is one 
of the most vital phases of our present na- 
tional-defense program. 

ANNOUNCER. What is labor’s attitude to- 
ward the seaway? Mr. John L. Lewis con- 
tends that it will displace coal miners and 
has placed his union, the United Mine Work- 
ers of America, on record as opposed to the 
St. Lawrence seaway. 

Mr. Donvero. Mr. John L. Lewis did appear 
before the Committee on Rivers and Harbors 
in opposition to the seaway, and it was my 
privilege to question him at some length. 
His contention, however, was quite thor- 
oughly disproved by Mr. N. R. Danielian, di- 
rector of the St. Lawrence survey, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, in his report on the effect 
of the seaway on the coal industry. Accord- 
ing to this survey, the claims of the coal 
operators and the mine workers concerning 
the disastrous effects of the seaway upon the 
coal industry are unfounded in fact, unsup- 
ported by past experience, and definitely 
erroneous. The facts supporting this con- 
clusion are set forth in Mr. Danielian’s report. 
Both the American Federation of Labor and 
the C.1I. O. in Michigan have announced their 
support of the seaway. The statements of 


Mr. Frank X. Martel, of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, and of Mr. M. Doll, of 
the Wayne County Industrial Union Council, 
favoring the St. Lawrence project are in- 
cluded in the record of the committee’s 
hearings. 

ANNOUNCER. Congressman DONDERO, as a 
member of the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors, you actively participated in the 
hearings on the seaway and conducted much 
of the cross-examination of opposition wit- 
nesses. Would you say that the project was 
approached in a partisan manner? 

Mr. Donprro. Representative JosEePH J. 
MANSFIELD, of Texas, the chairman of the 
committee, a Democrat, afforded a fair oppor- 
tunity to both proponents and opponents of 
the seaway to present their respective cases, 
and in some instances called upon Repub- 
licans, your speaker included, to preside over 
the hearings. At no time during the hear- 
ings, which covered a period of 2 months, was 
there any evidence of a partisan attitude in 
the conduct of its sessions. It was my privi- 
lege to work with Assistant Secretary of State 
Adolf A. Berle, Jr., who negotiated the agree- 
ment between the United States and Canada, 
and I believe that.every Member of Congress 
would do well to follow the example set by 
the committee and give first consideration to 
the welfare of the great Middle West and of 
the Nation as a whole in determining his 
attitude toward this master project of the 
North American Continent. Henry Clay once 
took a very antagonistic attitude toward a 
project which was of vital importance to this 
section and a part of the seaway system we 
are now discussing. The Kentuckian, in op- 
posing the canal on the Sault Ste Marie, 
said that it was—I quote—‘“a work beyond 
the remotest settlement in the United States, 
if not in the moon” and ‘that to build it 
“would permit Ojibway Indians to paddle 
down in birchbark canoes in order to see the 
folly of the white man.” That canal has 
since become a teeming water thoroughfare, 
moving this year more than 100,000,000 tons 
of iron ore and other materials essential to 
our national defense. This tonnage exceeds 
the combined total of the Panama and Suez 
Canals, both channels open for commerce 
throughout the year, as compared to the 
7-month period of ship movement through 
the Soo. 

ANNOUNCER. The seaway project has now 
been reported favorably, and I am sure that 
your comments on the action of your com- 
mittee would be of interest at this time. 

Mr. DONDERO. The Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors, after nearly 2 months of hear- 
ings, voted 17 to 8 to include the seaway in 
what is known as an omnibus bill. This 
omnibus bill is an authorization bill and not 
an appropriation bill. It will authorize the 
President to start work on only those projects 
with a definite defense value. Since the 
President himself pleaded for the seaway as 
a defense measure, it is apparent that we 
will get started immediately if the omnibus 
bill passes. The Florida ship canal and other 
projects which I have consistently opposed, 
and still oppose, are embodied in this same 
bill. These, however, cannot be justified as 
defense measures and there is nothing in 
the bill to indicate when their construction 
may be undertaken. I personally would very 
much have preferred that the St. Lawrence 
seaway be considered on its own merits, en- 
tirely divorced from any other project. It 
was introduced originally in that form; but, 
as committee hearings progressed, and as pres- 
sure was applied by the opposition, a favor- 
able report from the committee appeared 
doubtful. It was then included in the omni- 
bus bill at the suggestion of the President. 

ANNOUNCER. Now that the seaway has been 
reported, what will be the opposition 
strategy? 

Mr. Donvero. It is possible that every single 
project in the omnibus bill, except the sea- 
way, might be retained. You may be sure 
that a determined effort will be made to 
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strike the seaway from the bill when it 
reaches the floor of the House. If this at- 
tempt succeeds—and it will be backed by a 
well-organized and effective lobby—the om- 
nibus bill will be passed without the seaway. 
For this reason it is imperative that every 
Senator and every Representative from every 
State in the Midwest rise above party politics 
and above persuasion by selfish groups and 
support this section’s right to an outlet to 
the seven seas and access to the ports of the 
world. When debate starts in the House, 
around the first week in October, the same 
opposition we heard in committee—an op- 
position presenting the strange spectacle of 
coal miners teaming up with utility and 
railroad representatives and operating with 
unlimited funds—will redouble their efforts 
to strike the seaway from the bill. 

ANNOUNCER. Congressman DONDERO, what 
can the people do to aid you in your fight to 
make the seaway a reality? 

Mr. Donprero. Opponents of the seaway 
have an excellent chance of succeeding un- 
less the people of Michigan and other States 
in the Great Lakes region stand solidly be- 
hind their Senators and Representatives and 
urge their united support of the seaway. 
Some of these Congressmen who have sup- 
ported the seaway for 20 years are now in 
doubt. Some have been cajoled and threat- 
ened by the opposition and have heard very 
little from the home folks who want the 
seaway project completed as soon as possible. 
The Detroit seaway committee has taken the 
initiative in organizing support for the Sea- 
way and friends of the project will help ma- 
terially by offering their cooperation and as- 
sistance to this committee. 

ANNOUNCER. Apparently the time has ar- 
rived for the people to take a hand in the 
fight to get the seaway started. 

Mr. Donpvero. It is either now or never. 
Powerful opposition kept it from passage 
when it was previously considered on the 
basis of its economic value alone. Today it 
has that same value, plus the vital extra 
advantage of bolstering the defense program 
through added power and _ shipbuilding 
facilities. If it cannot be passed with all 
these favoring factors, and with the back- 
ing of a President who has a majority in both 
Houses of Congress, its chances of ever pass- 
ing are very remote. But it can and will be 
passed if an aroused electorate instructs its 
Washington representatives to support this 
project which will permanently benefit the 
great Middle West and its 40,000,000 people. 
It is the only project on the North American 
Continent comparable to the Panama Canal. 
This land-locked empire of ours has a right 
to go down to the sea in ships and partici- 
pate in the trade of the world. 

ANNOUNCER. You have just listened to an 
interview with the Honorable Gerorce A. 
Donpero, the only Michigan member of the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors of the 
United States House of Representatives, who 
has long advocated the completion of the St. 
Lawrence seaway, a project which he has 
termed “the master project of the North 
American Continent.” 


Inflation! 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 16, 1941 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 








Recorp, I include an editorial appearing 
on August 12, 1941, in the Evening Ob- 
server, Dunkirk, N. Y. 

It has taken a long time for the admin- 
istration to realize that the boondoggling 
of billions, the creation of an overwl.elm- 
ing national debt, the lending, leasing, 
wasting, and squandering of billions of 
dollars bring an inevitable pay day, as 
evidenced by the tax bill now before the 
House for final action. 

The officials of the Government at last 
admit that inflation is here; that another 
tax bill, more drastic than the present 
one, will soon be necessary; and that the 
specter of further tax bills to follow 
stands in the door of every home in the 
land. I have warned against this very 
condition from time to time during the 
last 8 years, and I shall still resist the 
expenditure of nondefense billions and all 
expenditures not strictly for our own 
national defense. 

The editorial follows: 


[From the Dunkirk (N. Y.) Evening Observer 
of August 12, 1941] 


A DANGER GREATER THAN WAR 


It is not certain that price control alone 
can stop a run-away inflation. It undoubt- 
edly would help but it now appears that it 
will not be applied with sufficient force to 
do much good. By the time Congress gets 
through with the exceptions (i. e., wages 
and farm prices) the teeth will be pretty well 
extracted. 

Obviously the Nation wants price control 
as a safeguard against the disaster of in- 
flation—but for the other fellow, just as we 
think the other fellow ought to do all the 
conserving of gasoline. Labor is entirely 
willing that prices should be controlled un- 
less the control hits wages unmindful ap- 
parently of the obvious fact that wages are 
the largest single factor in total price. 
Farmers take the same point of view in re- 
spect to farm products. Politicians pander 
to these numerically large elements. 

People are helpless in the face of groups 
powerful enough to influence politicians and 
we are clearly headed for trouble unless 
groups and individuals recognize their re- 
sponsibilities. We can and should buy de- 
fense bonds as one safeguard against infla- 
tion. We can and should curtail buying and 
be thrifty, but there is a serious question of 
whether we will or not before it is too late. 
The Nation needs every possible governmental 
aid against so terrible a danger. 

Inflation is no idle threat. It is not a 
danger to be scoffed at. The German people 
who lived through the inflationary period 
of the early twenties fear inflation more than 
they do war. It can be much more terrible 
as a human disaster. If we hope to prevent 
it we must not only act personally and in- 
dividually but we must lend our collective 
cooperation to the Government. The de- 
fense against this threat calls for quite as 
much patriotism and sacrifice as the defense 
against foreign invasion. 

THERE ARE MANY TO PROTECT 

Why this sudden furore about inflation, 
anyway? 

Who cares? 

You care, for one. 

You care if you are one of the 45,000,000 
Americans who hold social-security cards, or 
the wife or child of such a holder. You care 
if you are one of the nearly 40,000,000 Ameri- 
cans who are beneficiaries of ordinary life 
insurance, or of the 0,000,000 industrial 
policies, or the 25,000 group policies. 

And that begins to get along to almost 
everybody. 

The spectacular losses in a period of infla- 
tion come to those who have money. But, 
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on the other hand, such people usually man- 
age to wangle through it somehow. It is the 
little fellow, the fellow on a small and in- 
elastic salary or wage, the fellow with the 
small savings account or insurance nest egg 
who is swept down into the depths of un- 
spectacular misery in a run-away inflation. 

Many more people have a stake in preserv- 
ing some kind of stability in the relationship 
between money and the prices of things than 
ever before. Forty-five millions of people 
now have social-security accounts who did 
not have them a few years ago. Such of 
them as have made over $250 a month, for 
instance, for a period of 10 years will, when 
they reach 65 years of age, begin to receive 
$44 a month until they die. Such a man’s 
widow, his unmarried children under 18, are 
also in line for benefits. 

So every man and woman working under 
Social Security has a stake in preventing 
inflation even though many of them are 
apparently not conscious of it. For if, by the 
time they reach age 65, that $44 a month 
won’t buy cigarettes, the whole elaborate 
scheme for their protection and security col- 
lapses just when the power to earn is also 
gone. 

That is why every effort must be made now 
to restrain the rising price-wage cycle. That 
is why the Government is trying to sell de- 
fense bonds. In buying defense bonds, you 
lend your actual money to the Government, 
which will pay it back after 10 years with 
interest. If the Government does not get 
enough money that way, it will borrow it from 
banks, which simply create the credit where 


-no money existed before, thus expanding the 


currency without adding correspondingly to 
production. That is inflation. 

The prospect of inflation is not something 
that concerns only the rich. It concerns 
every man, woman, and child in the United 
States, and the children, perhaps, most of all. 


Mr. Speaker, the devastating conse- 
quences of inflation are not new. An 
eminent English lawyer and economist, 
writing in 1850, warned his countrymen 
of the perils of inflation caused from 
excessive debt and waste and extrava- 
gance in these words: 


As long as we can contrive to pay the in- 
terest of the debt, we postpone the fatal 
consequences of our past extravagance. 

But who can contemplate, without a shud- 
der, the dawn of that morning when it shall 
be announced that the dividends |interest 
on the Nation’s debt} can no longer be paid. 

Every banker, every merchant, every in- 
surance company is at once insolvent. No 
checks, no banknotes are of any. value. 
Even specie disa) . Every man hides or 
clutches with a death grip his sovereign or 
shilling. There are no funds to pay wages. 
None to support the poor, none to carry on 
the government, or preserve the peace. 
* * * What was yesterday the most val- 
uable property, today exists not. The just 
title to all other property is gone, too. 


Mr. Speaker, the distinguished author 
whose observations in the light of sub- 
sequent events have proved so prophetic, 
makes this further comment: 


Debts are the most disagreeable subject to 
which the attention of debtors can be solic- 
ited. The public, deluded by fallacius hopes 
of benefit, sometimes from commercial 
changes, pursues its favorite theory, till the 
pursuit is given up as hopeless, or experience 
undeceives it. It them chases some fresh 
phantom. Persons of more reflection are 
apt to silence apprehension by the selfish 
hope that things will last their time. 

Governments, all the while, are too happy 
if, by temporary expedients, they can make 
ends meet or, at the very best, secure a small 
margin of receipt above expenditure; and 
have no notion of such a degree of political 
virtue as would lead them to make any sacri- 
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fice to insure the financial prosperity of their 
successors. 


Mr. Speaker, the tax bill—H. R. 5417— 
it is estimated, will yield $3,553,400,000 
and it is heralded as a measure to pre- 
vent inflation. The fact is that it will 
yield in revenue during the fiscal year 
1942 only $1,900,000,000, while of this 
$1,200,000,000 will be required to pay the 
interest on the national debt. The bal- 
ance of $700,000,000 for national defense 
to meet commitments of $52,000,000,000 
for such purpose cannot but emphasize 
to what extent the people must eventu- 
ally be taxed to preserve the credit of 
the Government. 





The Pending Tax Bill 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. LARRABEE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Tuesday, September 16, 1941 





Mr. LARRABEE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following statement 
concerning my position on the Revenue 
Act of 1941: 

During my legislative experience I have 
stated frequently that I would always 
make every effort within my power to ad- 
vance and defend the theory oi an 
equitable distribution of the tax load, 
taking into consideration both the ability 
of the taxpayer to pay and his obligation 
to his Government resulting from the 
benefits he has received therefrom. 

For many days I have considered the 
various phases of the bill in question, the 
so-called Revenue Act of 1941, and I can- 
not feel that I would be justified in sup- 
porting it. Accordingly I am opposed to 
its passage, and had there been a record 
vote on the bill I would have been re- 
corded against it. 

Many weeks ago, in letters to leaders 
of the Congress who are primarily con- 
cerned with the task of drafting tax bills 
and in personal interviews with them, I 
proposed and urged enactment of a gross 
profits tax to defray the cost of national 
defense. At the same time I proposed 
that such a bill be so written as to pro- 
vide revenue for both national defense 
and for the payment of the cost of estab- 
lishing a reasonable, direct, Federal old- 
age pension system to replace our present 
unsatisfactory State-Federal cooperative 
pension plan under the Social Security 
Act. 

At a time when there are some who are 
certain of making vast profits from na- 
tional-defense production while others 
are unfortunately and unavoidably suffer- 
ing from economic maladjustment, I feel 
that my gross profits tax plan is fully jus- 
tified. It would have taxed most those 
who are most able to pay and in so doing 
would have placed the defense t-x on an 
entirely equitable basis. Those who 
make the most profit can afford and 
should be willing to pay for that privilege. 
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These facts would not be true of the 
present bill. 

My cpposition is in the nature of a 
friendly protest and in support of my fre- 
quently stated tax policy. Iam convinced 
that the time is near when Congress will 
be required to adopt the gross-profits tax. 


Character Is Essential in All of Life 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. LOUIS LUDLOW 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 28, 1941 


LETTER PUBLISHED IN THE POINTER, 
WEST POINT MILITARY ACADEMY 


Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, at the 
request of friends of West Point Military 
Academy, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include a letter 
which was published in The Pointer for 
May 9, 1941. The Pointer is a magazine 
published by the cadets at West Point. 
The letter was written by an unknown 
American Army officer in France to his 
son, who was about to graduate at West 
Point. The letter as published in the 
Pointer was as follows: 


My Dear Son Jim 


The Corps is indeed fortunate to be able 
to read at this time one of the most remark- 
able documents ever printed in the Pointer. 
Twenty-two years have passed since these 
words were penned; yet they might well have 
been written yesterday. 


HEADQUARTERS FIFTH ARTILLERY BRIGADE, 
Dudelange, Grand Duchy of Luzxemberg, 
January 26, 1919. 

My Dear Son Jim: For one reason at least, 
or one of many I hasten to add, I was very 
glad the war ended when it did, for you 
would have doubtless been expecting on your 
graduation from West Point some sort of 
“Letter from father to son on starting in 
life,” or “Advice from an old soldier to a 
young one.” 

And having knowledge of our work over 
here you may have looked for something very 
helpful, some sort of solution of the difficul- 
ties; or possibly some rules of procedure and 
conduct in your own work. 

It was precisely because I knew my inability 
to help you as I felt the desire to, son, that I 
was rejoiced in a measure that you had to go 
back for a time to West Point, and that, 
therefore, I did not have to make the attempt. 
for I have been unable to discover or to for- 
mulate any such general rules, any easy solu- 
tion of the difficulties of life either on the 
field of battle or in general; any sort of ever- 
ready “slide rule” you might have taken out 
of your dispatch case and found applicable 
for every, or even any, problem. 

The men I have seen succeed here appear 
to me to be generally the ones I saw doing 
well before the war, and for the same reasons 
as to character, energy, and application. It 
has seemed to me, therefore, that the old rules 
of conduct and preparation are the only ones 
that I know about yet. 

1 have seen men work in different manners, 
of course, as is natural for people with differ- 
ent temperaments. Some are in a great 


hurry when things are moving quickly and 
get those around them pretty nervous. 
Others are steady and calm when the crisis 
comes and are a great help to the rest. Some 
of those who seem to be of a phlegmatic dis- 
Position appear to get excited; and some men 
of nervous temperament are very calm when 
the decisions have to ke made that affect not 
only themselves but also the lives and for- 
tunes of others; and so it goes, very difficult to 
sum up. 

Some pray in danger, even at times when 
others feel that all ought to sleep and get 
strength for the next task; some get very 
wrought up and swear a bit, though in time 
of danger even those who are accustomed to 
use profanity are liable to be cleaner in speech 
and word. 

Some are able, it seems, to get the whole 
world out of their minds save the “mission” 
for the moment, and thus to concentrate the 
whole value of their minds on the proper so- 
lution of the problem with which they are 
then confronted. This is very helpful, for 
even the hardest problems usually come to 
you phase by phase, and if each is successfully 
handled, the next is made easier, of course. 
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So if I were to try to give yov any rules I 
know I would make poor ones. In a general 
way, I can only say it is the old, old rule of 
the book: Character and diligence and in- 
dustry—always industry and zeal and speed; 
speed unconnected with flurry or confusion, 
though, and so that others may be carried 
along without making them nervous or get- 
ting them confused. Everything has to be 
watched and double checked, especially the 
first days and weeks of battle—work with new 
officers and men. If you have all the plans 
well made and it seems that nothing can go 
amiss, yet you must still take other precau- 
tions to see that it does go right. 

As to prayer, my idea is that like most pre- 
cautions for war, it is helpful indeed, but like 
the others it may—yes, must—have to be 
done in the years before the war or the emer- 
gency. (The French officer with my brigade 
says General Foch rarely misses a chance to 
attend mass.) 

One or two old and well-known maxims 
still seem new to me: “If you are in doubt in 
a tactical way, the best thing is to go for- 
ward”; “without any specific orders move 
toward the sound of the guns”; “the more 
you can arrange to go personally among your 
men the better they will feel and the better 
they will do.” 

All this involves the steady effort to think 
as little as you can do of your own fortunes 
and your own comfort of course; it neces- 
sitates so far as you are concerned a sur- 
render—or as near to it as you can come. 

While the tasks are difficult at times and 
the results demanded—and remember always 
it is the result and not the means or the 
difficulties that must first of all concern 
you—are not always easy to accomplish, yet 
even when in command you are not left alone 
or without many aids. The cheerfulness and 
loyalty and bravery and clear judgment of 
comrades and assistants are a great help. 

Then there are often audible voices—even 
in the din of battie—some welcome and some 
unwelcome. The Old Devil naturally likes to 
have a say at times. The Voice of the Spirit 
of Duty and the Spirit of Honor—the two old 
fellows who travel so much together and who 
are such great chums—can be heard at times 
too, and they always like to be clear and 
brief, even though they are shy and not given 
to intruding if not wanted. The voice of 
ambition some hear very clearly, and to some 
it appears to be a great aid; others may not 
be helped so much by this spirit—it may be 
that this old fellow’s advice ought to be 
examined ciosely before being followed too 
quickly. 
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Then you will never be where the spirit of 
the past is not close, and the voice of helpful 
people who love you accompany it. Among 
those that are potent I agree with the testi- 
mony of the many who have before said the 
same thing, that the voice of counsel of good 
women who seem to be near you is of great 
value and aid. You would have been for- 
tunate in having that of two of such judg- 
ment and vision as your mother and “dear 
grandmother”’—who was to me so good a 
second mother, while I had also the advan- 
tage of the clear memory of my own mother’s 
ideals and splendid powers. 

So you see I have done a good deal of writ- 
ing and have been unable—as I knew would 
be the case—to formuiate any new things for 
you, son, or to make any easy rules. 

With lots of love, 

Affectionately, 
Dap. 
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Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
recently we have been hearing much re- 
garding increased farm income, agricul- 
tural prosperity, and the high prices that 
are being received by tillers of the soil 
for products from the farm. Most of 
such reports emanate from those having 
no real knowledge of farm conditions. 

I represent a rural district. As a pub- 
lisher of a number of newspapers it has 
been my business for many years to re- 
cord farm conditions and happenings. I 
am also the owner and operator of sev- 
eral farms. Both as a newspaper pub- 
lisher and as a farm operator, I know 
there is no great prosperity in the agri- 
cultural sections of the Central West. 
Of course, the industrial boom in the 
cities, that has come from war expendi- 
tures, has brought about a better market 
for some agricultural products. As a 
result some of the farmers of the Middle 
West are better off today than they were 
a@ year or so ago, for prices of some farm 
products have risen a little more rapidly 
than the cost of things the farmer is re- 
quired to purchase. 

However, such a condition does not 
prevail as far as the milk producers are 
concerned. Today in my section of Ohio, 
in the Cincinnati milkshed, most of the 
farmers are receiving less for their milk 
than they were paid 6 or 8 months ago. 
This in spite of ever-increasing costs. 
Recently a number of the newspapers in 
the Cincinnati milkshed area made a 
careful survey of the entire milk-produc- 
ing and distribution situation. Officials 
of the Department of Agriculture have 
conducted investigations and hearings. 
For the benefit of the Congress, and for 
the enlightenment of those not informed 
as to actual conditions on the milk- 
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producing farms of this country, I am 
herewith including a statement given by 
a farmer in my area by a Cincinnati 
Times-Star reporter. I believe this state- 
ment paints a true word picture that 
graphically describes the present situa- 
tion on many of the farms of America, 
and is worthy of careful study and con- 
sideration. It is as follows: 
[From the Cincinnati Times-Star] 
(By Joseph Lashly) 

I have been a farmer in Hamilton County 
for 24 years. I work hard and according to 
the other farmers in this district, I am a good 
operator. It might surprise you to know 
then, that during the next month or so, I 
plan to close up my farming operations and 
go into the city to look for a job in one of 
these defense plants. The way things stand 
now, my 18-year-old daughter makes more 
money working 40 hours a week in an office 
than I do, working 76 hours a week on a 
farm. 

Now there’s nothing very unusual about 
a farmer quitting business. I don’t mind 
telling you though, that there’s a lot of 
farmers in this neighborhood who feel the 
same way Ido. They are willing to give up 
the land they love for a few solid dollars in 
a pay envelope. I can’t tell you about all 
their difficulties but I can tell you about 
mine. So here goes: 


OWNS 100 ACRES 


I am 46 years old. My farm includes 100 
acres and ts in a district that has the reputa- 
tion of being one of the best farming lands 
in the State. My one daughter works in the 
city and the other two, one 21 and the other 
16, help my wife in keeping up the house and 
doing chores around the farm. I have no 
sons. 

This farm I work has been in the family 
for 75 years. My father-in-law is the owner. 
Each year I give him one-half of the grain— 
wheat and corn—that I produce. During the 
past several years he has just about gotten 
enough out of this to pay the taxes and in- 
surance. In other words, he got about $400 
last year out of a farm that is worth $20,000. 

I am not the kind of a farmer who keeps 
lots of records. I do know this, however. 
Last year I worked as hard as I have ever 
worked in my life. When I sat down and fig- 
ured out what all this work had brought me, 
I found that I had taken $400 out of the bank 
to keep living. In other words, instead of 
being ahead, I was behind $400. 


ALL DAIRY FARMERS 


Let me give you a few examples of what I 
have to put up with. All the members of my 
family have been dairy farmers. About 5 
years ago, I had 16 of the finest Holstein 
cows you could find in this part of the State. 
In some months I shipped as much as 12,000 
pounds of milk. I was working hard but I 
was making money. 

Then, several things began to happen. The 
cost of dairy feed started to climb, the 
drought burned my pastures but my milk 
checks became smaller and smaller—although 
I was turning out just as much milk. The 
price of beef went up so I started selling my 
cows. Now I turn out only a half can of 
milk a day and the cattle I have are nothing 
but scrubs. 

You might ask, “Why don’t you go back 
into the milk business? Prices are going 
up.” 

Here’s the answer. A decent milk cow now 
sells for about $100. There was a day, though 
back in 1930, when I could get all I wanted 


for $35. I would need at least six cows 
to start back in business. That would be 
$600. 


HASN’T GOT $600 


I haven’t got $600, and even if I did, I 
doubt if I would spend it on cows, The 
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chances are that I would work hard all 
winter with those animals and then find out 
that I lost money. If I go into the city and 
work for $20 a week, I’m sure that I’m adding 
to the breadbasket, and that’s something. 

If you think it’s just the milk business 
that’s bad, listen to what happened to me 
last year: I decided that I would raise hogs. 
In addition to buying the pigs, I also spent 
about $250 fixing up the pigpen. I worked 
like a draft horse. Every day I went into 
the city and bought skim milk to feed the 
hogs. They blossomed like sunflowers. I 
thought I was sitting on the top of the 
world. Finally I took them to yards—the 
fattest hogs you’ve ever seen. They paid me 
$6.15 per hundred pounds. That was just 
enough to pay for the skim milk and the 
transportation. I lost my shirt on that deal. 


ONLY EMPTY CANS 


I have never been one to oppose Govern- 
ment regulations. Several years ago the 
Government man told me that I would have 
to build a new milk house. According to 
the regulations, it had to be built out of 
concrete. I went into the city and hired a 
union bricklayer. I worked with him every 
day—in fact, I worked much harder and 
longer than he did, because my day starts 
at 5 a. m. and I am never finished until about 
8 p.m. The result was that my milk house 
cost me about $200. The only thing in that 
milk house now is a bunch of empty cans. 

Most city people who talk to us farmers 
seem to think that we’re rolling in clover. 
One man asked me why I didn’t get the bank 
to lend me $2,000 to put me back into the 
business. Frankly, I don’t think I'd ever get 
the $2,000 back. The reason is simply that 
things cost too much—that is, everything but 
the things I sell. For instance, you can’t 
get a farm hand now for less than $50 to 
$60 a month, plus his keep, of course. I did 
my thrashing this year with a couple of 
15-year-old boys. They were worth $1 a day, 
but I had to pay them $1.75. 

Now, I don’t want you to misunderstand 
me. I know that I am a farmer, and I know 
that my place is on the farm. I don’t want 
to go into the city to work, but I'll have to. 
I have to eat, just like anybody else. If I 
can’t eat and pay my bills working the earth, 
then I'll go into the city and work in a de- 
fense plant. You say that’s bad, because my 
farm is also a defense plant. I agree with 
you, but I’m dern quick to add that there’s 
no boom on my farm. 

If you say that my present tough luck is 
just temporary, I’ll agree with you on that 
in general principle, but that’s all. I have 
been having tough luck now for 4 or 5 years, 
and I just can’t take it any more. There was 
a day—for instance, back in 1927 when I 
cleared $1,000 out of this farm. That was 
money in the hank. In addition to that I 
bought about $1,200 worth of new equipment 
and paid cash for all of it. In that year 
housewives could buy a quart of milk for 
13 cents. I was getting $3.45 a hundred- 
weight for my milk. Now the housewife still 
pays 13 cents for her bottled milk, but my 
milk checks show that I’m not getting much 
more than a $2 blend price for the milk I sell. 


NOT MAKING MONEY 


During the past few years they’ve made 
the business of buying and selling milk so 
complicated that most farmers can’t under- 
stand it. All we know is that we’re not mak- 
ing money and that we can’t continue under 
this present set-up. I don’t know if the Gov- 
ernment, the dealers, the cooperative milk 
associations, or us farmers are to blame. 
Some say the consumers have brought this 
situation about because they won't pay a 
decent price for the things they eat. No 
matter who’s to blame, I think something 
should be done ahout it right quick. 
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Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
September 17 is Constitution Day. We 
celebrate the signing of our Constitution 
in Philadelphia 154 years ago by the 
Delegates who had labored through the 
sultry summer of 1787. Today we have 
the oldest constitutional government on 
earth. In a time of world-wide war and 
revolution, our Constitution is once more 
on trial. Our celebration this year 
should be more than a perfunctory cere- 
mony. We should study what our Con- 
stitution means to us and determine how 
to preserve it. 

Our Constitution was a part of the 
American Revolution. The Declaration 
of Independence was not only an an- 
nouncement of the freedom of the North 
American colonies from British rule, but 
a declaration of the inherent freedom of 
all men from interference of all govern- 
ment with life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness. This is why it was of eternal 
and universal significance. The Amer- 
ican Constitution furnished the machin- 
ery by which these freedoms were as- 
sured to the American people. 

A constitution is—what constitutes a 
government—the way it works. We are 
all familiar with the broad provisions of 
our Constitution; an executive, a legis- 
lative body, and a judiciary all with 
limited powers; a Congress consisting of 
a Senate and a House of Representatives, 
so that large and small States may have 
fair representation. The powers of the 
central government over the States are 
limited. 

We have a Bill of Rights guaranteeing 
the fundamental freedoms of individual 
citizens against all branches of their 
government. 

We speak of the Constitution as the 
bulwark of our liberties. We must re- 
member that it does not operate in a 
vacuum or in general. It either affects 
individual men in their daily lives or it is 
of no effect at all. It gives individual 
men who are temporarily holding public 
office power io do things that they could 
not do without the Consiitution. It puts 
limits upon the activities of men who 
temporarily hold public office which 
would not exist without the Constitution. 
It gives the individual citizen certain 
rights and certain duties which otherwise 
he would not have. 

THE REAL CONSTITUTION 


The parchment bearing the words of 
the original Constitution with the origi- 
nal signatures of the men who made it 
rests in a beautiful shrine in the Library 
of Congress in Washington. No Ameri- 
can can look upon it without deep feelings 
of awe and reverence. The real Constitu- 
tion of our country, however, is either im- 
pressed in the minds of our citizens and 
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guides and controls and limits what we 
do, or else it is not a constitution at all, 
because only in this way does it “consti- 
tute” our Government and our way of 
life. It is either alive or it is dead. It is 
not enough that we should know the pro- 
visions of the Constitution and give them 
lip service. We must not only have it, we 
must not only know it, but it must guide 
and control the activities of those among 
us who are in temporary positions of 
power in order to serve the individual 
citizen. 
OUR CONSTITUTION NOT AN INVENTION 


We think of our Constitution as an in- 
vention of the founding fathers, but no 
single provision of it was new to the 
Revolutionary veterans who labored to 
form a more perfect union. They simply 
combined principles which had been 
tested by their own experience in local 
government, colonial government, con- 
tinei:tal government. The perfect com- 
bination was new; the elements which 
composed it were old. 

OUR CONSTITUTION APPLIES IN EMERGENCIES 


We are sometimes told that our old 
“horse and buggy” Constitution was not 
intended to apply in emergencies. We 
should never forget what Chief Justice 
Hughes pointed out, that our Constitu- 
tion was evolved in an emergency with 
the very purpose of controlling, guiding, 
and limiting our Government and our 
citizens in emergencies. 

OUR CONSTITUTION MAKES REVOLUTION 
UNNECESSARY 

The Constitution was formed in a revo- 
lutionary era by men who understood 
revolutions, who knew what made revo- 
lutions come and the terrible cost of 
revoiutions. Therefore they provided, 
not a rigid code, but a broad set of basic 
principles which had been tested by ex- 
perience so that changes in the details of 
government could take place within the 
framework of the Constitution. They 
provided machinery for amending it, so 
that there would be no reason for violent 
revolution in order to make necessary 
changes in our form of government. 
Twenty-one times the people have 
changed their Constitution by amend- 
ment. The people have no reason for 
revolution in our country in order to 
change their government. 

The only revolution which will come is 
a change made in our living Constitution 
by our Government itself without amend- 
ment and without consent of the people. 

THE PRESENT CRISIS 


We face such a danger now. Our 
President is exercising war powers which 
he does not have under our Constitution, 
which are without precedent in our his- 
tory and in conflict with recent acts of 
Congress. 

WAR POWERS UNDER THE CONSTITUTION 

What does our Constitution say about 
war, acts of war, acts leading toward 
war? 

Article IT, section 8, says: 

The Congress shall have power * * * to 
define and punish piracies and felonies com- 
mitted on the high seas, and offenses against 
the law of nations; to declare war, grant let- 
ters of marque and reprisal, and make rules 
concerning captures on land and water; to 
raise and support armies, but no appropria- 


tion of money to that use shall be for a long- 
er term than 2 years; to provide and main- 
tain a navy; to make rules for the govern- 
ment and regulation of the land and naval 
forces; to provide for calling forth the militia 
to execute the laws of the Union, suppress in- 
surrections, and repel invasions. 


These are the powers given to Congress. 

What are the Presidential powers re- 
garding war: Article III, section 2, pro- 
vides: 

The President shall be Commander in Chief 
of the Army and Navy of the United States. 


That is all. 

The framers of the Constitution knew 
about war. Most of them were war vet- 
erans. Eighteen of them had been offi- 
cers in the Continental Army. Forty-six 
of them had been legislators; 16 were 
Governors or presidents of States. They 
knew about the military and legislative 
and executive problems involved in war as 
soldiers and as civilians. They knew that 
for carrying on a war, for directing the 
actual fighting, there should be one single 
head, a combination President and Com- 
mander in Chief. They also knew that 
no single individual, wise as he might be, 
should have the power to decide when or 
under what circumstances we should fight 
or do things that lead to fighting. George 
Washington, their great commander in 
chief, the man they knew would be first 
President, was present and yet with his 
advice and consent, they gave not to the 
President, but to the Congress, the power 
to define and punish piracies and of- 
fenses against the laws of nations, to 
declare war, to make rules governing the 
land and naval forces, to repel in- 
vasions. 

In the Constitutional Convention, 
when someone suggested that the war- 
making power be given the President, 
Elbridge Gerry said he “never expected 
to hear, in a republic, a motion to em- 
power the Executive alone to make war.” 

Today, 154 years later, the Executive 
alone is making war. Is this still a re- 
public? 


NO PRECEDENT FOR PRESIDENT’S ACTION 


President Roosevelt, in announcing his 
“shoot-on-sight” order to the Navy, said: 
“This situation is not new” and “My obli- 
gation as President is historic.” 

He based this on our naval action 
against the French under President 
Adams and against the Barbary pirates 
under President Jefferson. 

Neither of these justifies the Presi- 
dent’s action. Both were fully author- 
iz2d by Congress. Both were wars, for 
Congress can exercise its war powers 
without formally declaring war. 

In 1798 Congress passed a whole series 
of acts creating our Navy, building up our 
Army, mentioning the Republic of France 
by name, and on July 9 passed an act 
specifically authorizing the President to 
“subdue, seize, and take” French armed 
vessels. 

Our Supreme Court held that this was 
war. Chief Justice John Marshall held 
this in the case of Talbot v. Seeman (1 
Cranch 28), stating: 

The whole powers of waz being, by the Con- 
stitution of the United States, vested in Con- 
gress, the acts of that body can alone be 
resorted to as our guides in this inquiry. 
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In another case, deciding that our 
action against France was war, Justice 
Chase said (Bas v. Tingy, 4 Dallas, 35): 

wah or te is empowered to declare a general 

may wage a limited war; 
sensed ta yomee, in objects, and in time. 


Justice Washington said: 
Every contention by force between two na- 
tions in external matters, under the author- 


ity of their respective governments, is not 
only war, but public war. 


On February 6, 1802, Congress passed 
an act specifically providing: 

It shall be lawful for the President to in- 
struct our Navy “to subdue, seize, and make 
prize of” vessels of Tripoli, on the coast of 
Barbary. 


Both of these wars were to protect our 
peaceful commerce. Neither was to pro- 
tect arms going to a belligerent in Ameri- 
can-owned ships, in spite of a neutrality 
law recently enacted, which forbids 
American vessels to go to belligerent 
states, and forbids American citizens to 
travel on belligerent vessels or through 
combat areas. The lease-lend bill did not 
provide for “maintaining intact * * * 
our line of supply of materia] to the ene- 
mies of Hitler’; instead the lease-lend 
bill not only specifically provided that 
it did not authorize convoying, but the 
word “transfer,” as applied to lease-lend 
materials, was stricken from the bill be- 
fore it was enacted, to make clear the in- 
tent of Congress that we were not agree- 
ing to maintain a line of supply. 


The gravest threat to our constitu- 
tional government today comes not from 
without but from within and not from 
below but from above. We are not united 
on the questions of whether we should 
fight and when and where. The determi- 
nation of these questions by Congress in 
the American way, the constitutional 
way, will unite us, whatever the decision 
may be. Our present course of evading 
the constitutional way of settling these 
questions is destroying our way of gov- 
ernment. We, the people of the United 
States, in order to insure domestic tran- 
quillity and provide for the common de- 
fense must hold fast to the Constitution 
our forefathers ordained and established. 


National Catholic Community Service 
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RESOLUTION BY STUDENTS OF NAZARETH 
ACADEMY, LA GRANGE, ILL. 


Mr. MACIEJEWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following resolu- 
tion: 
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In general assembly the students of Naza- 
reth Academy voted unanimously the follow- 
ing resolution: 

“Whereas owing to general world conditions 
the Congress and the President of the United 
States deemed it advisable to conscript cer- 
tain classes of young men into military serv- 
ice; and . 

“Whereas such conscripts need every spirit- 
ual and material support that the civilian 
population can offer; and 

“Whereas in recognition of such need there 
has been ordered and established an author- 
ized organization known as the United Serv- 
ice Organization, whose responsibility is to 
afford or supply means of alleviating, insofar 
as possible, the hardships and inconveniences 
of conscripted an? enlisted men serving in 
the United States armed services; and 

“Whereas one of the officially designated 
organizations of the United Service Organiza- 
tion is the National Catholic Community 
Service, whose duty is to take care more 
especially of the needs of Catholic conscripts 
and enlisted racn: Be it 

“Resolved, That we, the students of Naza- 
reth Academy, actuated by the highest mo- 
tives of Christian charity, desire to partici- 
pate in the meritorious work of the National 
Catholic Community Service. We therefore 
pledge our aid and assistance to Rev. William 
o’Connor, D. D., the duly authorized repre- 
sentative of the National Catholic Community 
Service, in any and all ways that we may be 
of service. In doing this we realize we are 
only doing our patriotic duty, as also orm- 
ing a distinct service in Catholic action.” 

VIVIENNE FIALKA, 
General Chairman. 
GENEVIEVE STALZER, 
General Secretary. 
La GRANGE, ILL., September 12, 1941. 
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Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following edi- 
torial from the Milwaukee Journal of 
September 14, 1941: 


[From the Milwaukee Journal of September 
14, 1941] 
THEY’RE ASKING FOR DISASTER 

An excellent argument for selective service 
training and for making the training system 
permanent in this country comes out of the 
meeting at Baldwin, Kans., of the Methodist 
Youth Fellowship, a new organization that 
aims to enroll 2,000,000 young Methodists 
between the ages of 15 and 23. 

This group starts out by demanding repeal 
of the Selective Service Act. It wants com- 
plete free speech in the Army camps, includ- 
ing the right to agitate for anything the 
young men think up. It wants conscientious 
objectors exempt from any kind of service, 
even that semicivilian training that they can 
now be given in lieu of direct Army duty. 

So here we have youth meeting under the 
guaranteed freedom of America, saying what 
it pleases, doing what it pleases, but not will- 
ing to turn a hand to aid America in main- 


taining that freedom. In fact, it wants to 
make the task of those who are willing to de- 
fend America harder by agitating among 
trainees, among conscientious objectors, and 
among those who are trying to split the 
country wide open on foreign policies. 

These young people know, they must know, 
that they are living in a world of aggressor 
nations where youth is being regimented— 
the German Nazi phalanx, the Italian Fascist 
phalanx, the Japanese phalanx—to take away 
all freedom from young people. And here 
they undercut the effort of the freest nation 
on earth to maintain its position. They 
would break up its Army and send the young 
men home. Pending that, they would break 
up the discipline of the Army. In short, their 
program is to leave America defenseless. 

If such movements as this ever succeed, 
America will be defenseless. And these same 
misguided young Methodists will be heiling 
a Hitler. What this country needs as much 
as anything else is the discipline that selec- 
tive service gives youth, a discipline and a 
sense of duty to society that our homes, our 
schools, and our churches failed to give when 
we all grew soft and flabby in the lush twen- 
ties and whiny in the depression thirties. 
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Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Speaker, on 
June 27, 1941, I filed House Resolution 
251, which is now pending before the 
Rules Committee; and in the Appendix 
of the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, page A3301, 
under title “The Consumer Credit Loan 
Condition,” it is stated— 

That a $15,000,000 loan-shark racket got its 
start in World War No. 1. If by its intriguish 
implementing processes of systematic op- 
pression indulged in by the operators in tak- 
ing advantage of the needy, grew to the un- 
wieldy and unbelievable volume of $2,000,- 
000,000 in such a relatively short time, how 
long would it be before the same identical 
operators would be in control of the Nation’s 
credit? 


At the time of the statement it was in- 
ferentially said that unless some checks 
were taken and the brakes set, the control 
would be the natural result of the accre- 
tion of interest accumulations. 

The loaning agencies fearing that there 
would be some practical steps taken in 
the way of investigations and national 
legislation took the bit in their teeth, and 
by an apparent sincere looking master 
stroke of intrigue they are temporarily in 
control. 

You may ask, “How are they in con- 
trol?” 

A man who is the reputed national au- 
thority on consumer credit in all of its 
ramifications, but particularly small 
loans, has been the virtual dictator of 
the drafting of the rules on consumer 
credit regulation and the fixing of the 
policies of the Federal Reserve Board. In 
other words, the Board deferred to what 
they assumed was authority. This au- 
thority was the reflected influence of an 
attorney, admitted by Dr. Nugent, the 
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dean of the attorneys for the licensed loan 
sharks, as was his father, also admitted 
by Dr. Nugent, the dean of the at- 
torneys for the earlier loan sharks. For 
a record of Dr. Nugent’s recognition 
of this attorney’s talents one need look 
no further than his introduction to the 
attorney’s book, Annotations of Small 
Loan Laws. 

No disciple ever spoke with more rev- 
erence than does Dr. Nugent; he literally 
fawns encomiums over this attorney. 
He is a good attorney, but for whom? 

In the light of the facts that are re- 
vealed in the following short paper, how 
does Dr. Nugent reconcile his trusted po- 
sition in the Federal Government, his 
position as director of the Remedial 
Loans Division of the Russell Sage Foun- 
dation, his honored degree as a doctor of 
economics with this attorney’s influence 
that is reflected in the Board’s regula- 
tions of consumer credit? The attorney’s 
ethics are explained by his interest in the 
Household Finance Co. 

The foregoing is a grave charge, but it 
and other cumulative events are so over- 
whelmingly convincing that I feel that it 
is my duty to be of record. 

The States now regulate installment 
loans. The social theory upon which the 
States have undertaken this regulation 
is: That the loans are made to meet the 
pressing needs of those who, due to their 
circumstances, are unable to bargain 
prudently with those that have money 
to lend. It is upon this theory that 
small-loan companies are licensed to en- 
gage in the business. Originally there 
were no institutions that would make 
such loans to the oppressed. ‘To induce 
reputable capital to engage in the busi- 
ness the rate of interest that a licensee 
charged was fixed by a compromise be- 
tween the Russell Sage Foundation and 
a group of leading loan sharks, at 3% 
percent per month on remaining unpaid 
balances, on amounts of $300 and less. 
Providing a loan of $100 is paid off in 
equal monthly installments in 1 year, 
the cost to the borrower is $22.75. 

The ceiling rate of charge in the vari- 
ous States now is from 2% percent per 
month, to 3% percent per month. In 
many of the States the principal amount 
to which these rates may apply has been 
raised to $500. Space does not permit 
a rate table, but the average gross rate 
allowed is 3 percent per month, or 36 
percent a year. 

The law permitting this charge was 
conceived a generation ago. Conditions 
were entirely different. There was all 
told invested in the small-loan business, 
only $15,000,000, in annual turnover. 

Today in which is termed personal- 
loan companies, that is to say, those that 
operate under the Uniform Small Loans 
Act, there is an annual investment turn- 
over of $1,000,000,000. This is exclusive 
of the billion or so outstanding in the 
hands of commercial and industrial 
banks, credit unions, and others. Ex- 
cluded also is the one hundred and fifty 
million in the hands of 240-percent loan 
sharks hereinafter referred to. 

This billion-dollar bonanza, with all of 
its attendant machinations, has been 
placed under the Federal Reserve Board, 
including the scheme of systematic op- 
pression perpetrated on between seven 
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and eight million families, at an average 
annual cost to them of between three 
hundred and fifty to four hundred mil- 
lion dollars. It is being demonstrated 
every day that it can be done at one- 
tenth of this cost, and still net, to prop- 
erly supervised and administered agen- 
cies, a comfortable margin of profit, and 
one comparable to other businesses which 
are clothed with a public interest. An 
approximate $300,000,000 in defense sav- 
ings among the most needy is not a small 
governmental objective. 

The perpetrators of this open and no- 
torious financial scandal and scheme to 
mulct needy borrowers of this excessive 
sum of money are wolves in sheeps’ 
clothing parading under the banner of 
reform. Their stock is being sold on the 
stock exchanges of the Nation; their in- 
sidious propaganda is spread upon all the 
financial pages. They have literally 
thousands of lobbyists and fixers at work. 
They employ hundreds of writers to write 
subtle maudlin sob-sister tales reciting 
the virtues of the friendly licensed loan 
companies. Their executives are paid 
salaries of seventy-five to one hundred 
twenty-five thousand dollars per year. 
Their executive offices are moved to 
Florida during the winter months. Trips 
across the continent are made by groups 
of five and six executives by airplane and 
luxury trains with no more economic 
restraint than a subway ride. Hotel 
suites are maintained at daily costs of 
from twenty-five to one hundred dollars. 
Long-distance tolls, telegraph, and other 
expensive communications are employed 
at a cost of hundreds of thousands of 
dollars a year. Inspired surveys by col- 
leges and universities and the publication 
of books, pamphlets, and reports setting 
forth half truth and statistical lies man- 
ufactured out of whole cloth—all under 
the guise of helping out the small bor- 
rower, but in fact at the expense of the 
needy borrower. 

The Federal Reserve Board has, along 
with the regulation of installment selling, 
inherited the condition that surrounds 
this billion-dollar bonanza. 

The Chairman of the Board has an- 
nounced that it does not essay to reform. 
It has issued its regulations. A careful 
analysis of them confirms this statement. 

Other than to make some ridiculous 
exemptions and limit the term on a loan 
of $1,000 and less to 18 months—which 
is far too long a term for necessitous 
small loans as they are being mishandled 
tojay—the regulations are innocuous- 
looking camouflage. 

In the light of the oppressive condition 
that is affecting the economic existence 
of one-sixth of the population of the 
Nation’s most needy, the express lan- 
guage of the Executive order, the de- 
clared policy in the preamble to the regu- 
lations, “that the uncontrolled use of 
credit tends toward inflation,” and “in 
the public interest for defense savings,” 
the statement by the Chairman of the 
Federal Reserve Board anent nonreform 
when applied to the loan business is both 
shocking and alarming. The power to 
regulate carries with it the duty to act in 
the public interest. 

Let us get specific now and direct our 
attention to the treatment of the bor- 


rowers who borrow from the national 
chain loan companies. At the invitation 
of glaring and deceptive newspaper ad- 
vertising, blaring radio announcement, 
and incessant pounding by direct mail, he 
applies for a loan to meet what to him is 
a pressing and anxious need. The adver- 
tising invited him to borrow any amount 
from $25 to $500 and repay it the easy 
way. He applies for a loan of $50. After 
he has been allowed to sit on the anxious 
seat long enough to become flexible and 
pliant, he is given a high-pressure selling 
grill to borrow $150 or $200. Hc takes 
not what he needs but the amount that 
he is directed to take. An anxious person 
is a literal slave to the greedy wishes of a 
money lender. 

You may ask why the lender loans the 
borrower more than he needs. When 
they first started in the 240-percent loan- 
shark business the lenders learned that 
the money lending business is a business 
of marketing averages and all they needed 
was a specified number of customers pay- 
ing them a given amount each month. 
The plan used in the days before they 
became legal loan sharks was to loan 
an amount, that the lender knew the 
borrower would be unable to repay, usu- 
ally the amount of the borrower’s weekly 
salary, from fifteen to thirty dollars tor 
a period of 2 weeks or so, and charge him 
at the rate of 20 percent a month, or $1 
for $5, $2 for $10, and so on up. Sel- 
dom did they allow a borrower to make 
a loan over $50. The average time that 
a borrower stays on the books of lenders 
doing this type of business is 2 years. 

There is approximately $150,000,000 be- 
ing loaned to borrowers under this plan 
at the present time. A great portion of 
it is under the control of lenders that are 
also lending under the Uniform Small 
Loans Act, as sponsored by the Russell 
Sage Foundation. 

Pause a moment and consider the bor- 
rower who has applied to a licensed loan 
shark for a loan of $50 for a needy pur- 
pose and has been maneuvered into bor- 
rowing a sum greatly in excess of that 
amount in order that the lender can keep 
his lending business on a profitable basis 
and thus retain his license to mulct and 
maintain his position in society as one 
who is helping out the little fellow. This 
cruel treatment of these seven or eight 
million borrowers is implemented by the 
lenders under the Uniform Small Loans 
Act, to bring about an economic condi- 
tion in the borrower’s life that renders 
him easy prey to debt enslavement for 
a period on the average of 6 years. It is 
the same old wolf, the small short-term 
240-percent lender dressed in sheep’s 
clothing, with his how] ingeniously tuned 
to resemble the bleat of the lamb. 

In passing it is well to observe that a 
license to engage in a business carries 
with it the duty to conduct the business 
on an ethical and fair basis. 

During the 6 years that the needy bor- 
rower stays on the books of the legal loan 
sharks, he is what is called by the sharks 
refunded on the general average every 
7 months, “Refunding” means loaned 
more money, a sufficient amount, not to 
serve his pressing needs, but one to keep 
the average individual loan balance of 
the loan office at a figure that will be 
profitable to the lender. You may ask 
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how this can be done; it is a simple 
problem when one observes that the bor- 
rower was loaned an excessive amount in 
the first place in order to weaken his fu- 
ture condition. Again it is made more 
simple due to the fact that the lenders 
agree among themselves that they will 
allow from two to four separate and dis- 
tinct loans to any borrower. Such agree- 
ments have the dual effect of weakening 
the borrower as a result of which the 
wily and wealthy lenders pay off all the 
others and hold the borrower in bondage 
much longer. It is by these and many 
other confidence schemes that the indi- 
vidual loan balance average is kept to a 
figure of great profit. 

There is a definite pattern upon which 
to calculate what this great gross profit 
is. A local Washington, D. C., bank, en- 
gaged in the small-loan business, with a 
volume running into the millions of dol- 
lars, has a cost per customer per month 
of 70 cents. A large western bank doing 
a State-wide small-loan business has a 
monthly cost per customer of approxi- 
mately 55 cents. These costs include im- 
puted interest, loss reserve, supervision, 
executive salaries, rent and all other 
items of expense that are attendant to 
operating a legal small-loan business on 
a@ moral basis. The western bank charges 
the borrowers at the rate of 6 percent per 
annum on remaining unpaid balances. 
The Washington bank charges a slightly 
higher rate, that on the average is 8 
percent per annum. 

A comparison of the per dollar cost 
between the banks’ gross costs per month 
per customer reveals that the legal loan 
sharks are making several] hundred per- 
cent monthly profit. 

To simplify the calculation we shall 
choose a $150 marginal-loan balance that 
a borrower is kept owing to a legal loan 
shark year in and year out. If the rate 
is 3% percent per month on remaining 
balances, as it is in Virginia and Mary- 
land, the borrower pays $5.25 a month. 
Over a period of a year he pays $63. 
After the first year he has in his posses- 
sion only $97 and at the end of 6 years 
he has paid $378 for the use of $97, the 
money two-thirds of which he had no 
pressing need. At this point a cogent 
observation is: That in the States where 
the gross ceiling rate is cut to 2% per- 
cent per month, the lender simply re- 
quires the borrower to borrow a greater 
amount—and thus keeps his perfidious 
scheme as profitable as ever; and more 
enslaving to the needy borrower. 

The fact that a system of loan shark 
operation is costing needy borrowers 
700 to 1,000 percent more than the nor- 
mal cost of handling, is an economic and 
social monstrosity that cannot be 
shushed down by the insipid casual re- 
mark that conditions are better than 
they used to be in the old days. 

The only loan-shark condition that 
this Nation has ever had—and the one 
that is so patently un-American today 
has been brought about by the knavish 
intrigue of the wolves in sheep’s clothing, 
now in control of the billion-dollar loan- 
shark racket. 

Banks, credit unions, nor any reputable 
lenders will not and cannot compete with 
these immoral and unsound practices. 
These institutions follow a policy, that 
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loans must be conservative. Hence they 
loan less than the borrower thinks he 


needs. 

By their omission to take affirmative 
remedial action the Federal Reserve 
Board’s regulations impliedly ratify the 
foregoing conditions. 

This condition is known to Congress as 
it has been spread upon the pages of the 
Recorp. Likewise, it is known to others 
holding responsible positions, as those in 
agencies regulating inflation. The social 
and economic need for business enter- 
prises that justly serve needy borrowers 
is essential to the public welfare. 

Such a criticism and charge as the 
foregoing calls for constructive sugges- 
tions as to a remedy; it is as follows: 

A relentless and vigorous congressional 
fact-finding committee, the cost of 
which would be nominal in comparison 
to what would be recovered in funds here- 
— erroneously exempted from taxa- 

on. 
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Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Milwaukee Journal of Septem- 
ber 14, 1941: 


[From the Milwaukee Journal of September 
14, 1941] 


WHY NOT LET THE RICH PAY IT? 


Some of the tables presented to the House 
Ways and Means Committee in its hearings 
of the revenue bill are worthy of general at- 
tention. Among these is the table showing 
the distribution of income to families and 
single individuals in 1935-36. 

This table shows that 17 percent of Ameri- 
can families and single individuals in that 
year had gross individual incomes of less than 
$250. It shows that 31 percent had incomes 
of less than $750 and that 59 percent had in- 
comes of less than $1,250. In fact, less than 
5 percent had incomes in excess of $3,500 and 
less than 1 percent had incomes in excess 
of $10,000. Only 87 families and individuals 
out of the country’s 39,458,300 had incomes 
in excess of $1,000,000. 

These figures indicate clearly enough why 
it is impossible for the Government to sustain 
its activities only by high taxes on the 
wealthy—there just are not enough of the 
wealthy to begin to foot the bills, even 
though every cent of their income were taken 
from them. 

The table shows that, if every cent of in- 
come of all persons having more than $100,000 
a year were taken, only a billion dollars would 
be realized. If all the income of persons hav- 
ing more than $50,000 a year were taken, the 
yield would be only two billions. We would 
have to confiscate all income above $6,000 to 
get ten billions. To meet this fiscal year’s 
expenditures of some nineteen billions we 


ae have to confiscate all income above 

The fact is that there are so many persons 
of small income that the total income of 
these persons is enormous. More than 50 
percent of total earnings of people of the 
country go to persons and families with in- 
comes of less than $2,000. Eighty percent of 
the total income is in the hands of those get- 
ting less than $5,000 each. It is thus obvious 
that, no matter how heavily we tax the top, 
a considerable part of tax income must come 
from those earning less than $5,000. The 
total income of those getting less than $250 
a year in cash is almost double the income 
received by those having annual resources of 
more than $1,000,000 each. The reason is 
that in the first category there are 2,123,534 
families and individuals, while in the second 
there are only 87. 
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ADDRESS BY NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp, at the request of the Senator 
from New York [Mr. Meap] and the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut [Mr. Matongey], 
who are absent, an address entitled “Lib- 
erty—Equality—Fraternity,” delivered by 
Nicholas Murray Butler at the Parrish 
Memorial Art Museum, Southampton, 
Long Island, August 31, 1941. I have 
obtained an estimate of the cost of print- 
ing the address. The estimate is $135. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

What has happened? This question is be- 


‘ing pressed throughout the world by a 


startled and perplexed generation. It is 
asked not only by philosophers and intel- 
lectual leaders but by millions of men and 
women of every sort and type who are not 
scholars and who make no claim to scholar- 
ship. It is being asked in every land. Inter- 
est in this question is profound, alike in 
Europe, in Asia, in Africa, and in the 
Americas. 

It was no less an authority than Gibbon 
who said of Tacitus that he was the first of 
historians who applied the science of phil- 
osophy to the study of facts The time has 
come to do whatever may lie in our power to 
learn the lessons taught by Tacitus and by 
Gibbon. The one outstanding philosopher in 
the world of today, the Italian Benedetto 
Croce, has just now published a volume of 
absorbing interest which offers the best pos- 
sible approach to an understanding of what 
ir really going on in this twentieth-century 
world? A reading of this remarkable book 
will go far toward giving to men and women 
of today an insight into the forces which are 
at work in the world and a comprehension of 


1Gibbon, Edward—History of the Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire. London: 
Methuen & Co., 1896. Vol. I, p. 121. 

? Croce, Benedetto—History as the Story of 
Liberty. New York: Norton & Co., 1941, 
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their significance and of how, if at all, they 
may be controlled. 

The shock of these happenings has been so 
great that vast numbers have been stunned 
by it. What they had supposed to be well- 
founded faith in controlling principles of 
thought and of morals, of social, of economic, 
and of political organization is treated with 
disdain and contempt. The rule of reason 
has been displaced by that of cruel and mer- 
ciless brute force, while the precepts of 
morals and the ideals of religious faith are 
disregarded entirely. The great religions of 
the world are despised and assailed for the 
reason that they, each and all, call for faith 
in a God, an overruling Providence, who does 
not happen to come under the jurisdiction 
of any present-day despot but must, if He 
exists at all, be that despot’s rival and com- 
petitor. Moreover, the ruling agency of these 
relentless despots is irrational and violent 
emotion. It uses as its battle-cry: “We do 
not know where we are going—come along!” 
It has been clever enough to take possession 
of ardent and ambitious youth by its abso- 
lute control of the schools and the process of 
education and by the eliminaticn of a score 
of the world’s historic universities with that 
freedom of thought and of expression which 
is now more than 200 years old. By powerful 
and most ingenious military organization and 
equipment these new animal forces have con- 
quered one civilized and free people after 
another. These conquered peoples, being de- 
prived of the instruments of war and of the 
capacity to produce them, are helpless to 
resist the armed forces which serve not only 
as their police but as their rulers, both local 
and national. In short, we are learning how 
easy it may be to conquer and to rule the 
orld if religion and morals are thrown to 
the winds and if the whole of the world’s in- 
strumentalities in the making and use of 
armed force are confined to the governments 
of the ruling despots. 

Had it been predicted that the rapid de- 
velopment of liberal thought and policy 
which became so obvious in the seventeenth 
century, which reached its age of enlighten- 
ment in the eighteenth and which could re- 
cord the achievements of the English, the 
American, and the French revolutions, would 
be followed in another century or two by the 
appalling reaction which now everywhere 
confronts us, the prophet would have found 
himself without believers and without honor 
in his own country. Of all the manifesta- 
tions of this reaction, none has been more 
startling or more ominous than the formal 
renunciation and denunciation of that truly 
great motto, Liberté Egalité Fraternité, by 
those who for th~ time being are in position 
to speak for the French people. One might 
think that it would have seemed sufficient to 
offer new interpretation to these words, but 
to disavow them completely and to have them 
removed from the hundreds of public build- 
ings on which they had so long been carved, 
simply passes comprehension. Incidentally, 
it reveals an obvious lack of a sense of humor. 

What is it which has made possible and 
caused these literally preposterous acts? 
The only answer can be that they are the 
result of acceptance, willing or unwilling, of 
a doctrine of social organization which would 
substitute permanent class groups and dis- 
tinctions for that form of free and orderly 
social, economic, and political organization 
which represents and reflects the spirit and 
the ideals of a true liberalism. Since it is 
plainly impossible to go back, either in 
France or elsewhere, to a ruling class of land- 
owners or inherited nobility, this can only 
mean the intention to set up by force a state 
of fixed and permanent economic, social, and 
political classes to displace a state of free 
men to whom every opportunity for improve- 
ment, for distinction and for service would 
be open. It is grotesque to call this a new 
order. In all essentials it is one of the oldest 
orders that human history records. This in- 
dicates, once more, how important it is for 
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those who would guide their fellow men, to 
be in possession both of a map and a compass. 

In their present form these doctrines reflect 
and would apply the teachings which were 
pressed upon the world early a century ago 
by Karl Marx and the group of which he was 
a ruling member. One has only to read the 
story of the life of Marx at Cologne, in Paris, 
in Brussels, and in London to see to how 
great an extent what he said and wrote was 
the outcome of that spirit of envy, hatred, 
and malice by which he was surrounded 
throughout his life. Indeed, all attempts 
and plans to suppress or to limit individual 
accomplishment on other than moral grounds 
have this same foundation. It may be com- 
munism, it may be nazi-ism, or it may be the 
less extreme fascism, but each and all reflect 
and embody that spirit of envy which is the 
unworthy result of observing the rise in the 
world of others than one’s self. 

Of course, these attempts at restriction, 
compulsion, and despotism are all advanced 
on grounds of public interest and public 
advantage. It is the common man, so-called, 
the ordinary man, who is to be protected by 
them. The fact is, however, that what is 
being attempted would have just the oppo- 
site effect. It would sentence the individual, 
however talented, however ambitious, or how- 
ever competent, to remain in the group or 
class into which he was born. It would stop 
all true progress and substitute mechanical 
mass production for individual originality, 
achievement, and high human service. 

It is moral principles and moral ideals, and 
those alone, by which an individual’s work in 
the world should be limited. Any limitation 
imposed by sheer force without regard to 
moral principles is reactionary in the ex- 
treme, as well as destructive of all excellence. 
Instead of being in the interest of the great 
mass of the people, it is distinctly and vio- 
lently against that interest. It would destroy 
the very foundations upon which free insti- 
tutions rest and would substitute some one of 
the many forms of despotism for that free 
government through public opinion which we 
have come to know as democracy. Under 
such a system of social, economic, and po- 
litical organization and government liberty, 
equality, and fraternity would all disappear 
When Voltaire wrote that “It is inevitable 
that mankind should be divided into two 
classes, with many subdivisions—the op- 
pressors and the oppressed,” he turned his 
back upon the rule of moral principle and 
assumed a world where selfishness ard force 
alone were in control. 

Croce points out that the German philos- 
opher Hegel was the author of the famous 
statement that history is the history of 
liberty.* The story is a long and fascinating 
one, since it reveals the power of the wish 
for liberty and the skill with which, in one 
form or another, the rule of liberty was 
strengthened through the centuries. It 
makes it plain that, as was said by Montes- 
quieu, “Liberty does not consist in doing 
what one pleases * * * Liberty can only 
consist in being able to do what one ought 
to do.” This great struggle reached its vic- 
torious climax as the eighteenth century 
drew to its close, when the people of what 
was to become the United States of America 
formulated the Bill of Rights and incorpo- 
rated it in the newly adopted Federal Con- 
stitution, and when shortly thereafter the 
French people, acting through their Con- 
stituent Assembly at Versailles in 1789, drew 
up as their guiding principles the Declara- 
tion of the Rights of Man. The English peo- 
ple had begun still earlier, although with less 
formality, to write modern history in this 
field of thought and action. 

Today probably no word, unless it be 
“democracy,” is used so carelessly and often 
with so little understanding as the word 


* Op. cit. p. 59. 


“liberty.”. It is fundamental that liberty is 
not a grant by government, but that govern- 
ment is a delegation of power by people 
have liberty, and that this government 
always be subject to their It 

chief business of a free 

greatest responsibility, to 

government which they have 


manner which the free people themselves 
have never authorized or contemplated. In 
a democracy the state and government are 
wholly distinct. The state is the field of re- 
served liberty plus the field of government. 


constant struggle of those who are, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, enemies of 

is to increase, even to multiply, the function 
and authority of government. Education, on 
the other hand, is the instrumentality by 
which the people are to be taught and trained 
to use so wisely their opportunities in the 
field of liberty that the public interest is 
constantly carried forward constructively and 
helpfully, without inviting or permitting gov- 
ernment to invade the field of reserved lib- 
erty. The notion that all governments in 
what we call democracies are truly repre- 
sentative of the whole people and that their 
every act is to be accepted by the people 
without discussion is most unreasonable. 
Theoretically, in a democratically organized 
state, government represents the will of the 
majority of the people, but, in fact, as very 
little study of election statistics will show, 
what government too often represents is 
really the influence of small, well-organized, 
persistent and frequently self-seeking minor- 
ity groups. The political history of the 
American people abounds in illustrations of 
this fact. Some of them are familiar, but 
many of them, having taken place beneath 
the surface, have been known but to the few. 
Actually, in our Federal system of govern- 
ment the one and only representative of 
the whole people and the only one chosen 
by them is the President of the United States. 
Senators chosen from and by the several 
States and Representatives in Congress 
chosen from and by the various congressional 
districts are in many cases brought forward 
by very small but stubborn and ambitious 
groups and carried through to election by a 
vote of only some 10 percent to 30 percent 
of the entire possible vote of the State or 
district which they then claim to represent. 
This is one reason why calm, dispassionate, 
and nonpartisan consideration of problems of 
outstanding public interest and importance 
is so often impossible, since the attention of 
members of the Federal Legislature is almost 
wholly fixed on those matters which are urged 
upon them persistently—and often with 
threats—by highly organized and self-seeking 
minorities. It is this habit which throws 
light on what Jefferson called the morbid rage 
of debate. 

The chief problem which confronts the 
lover of liberty is the preservation of that 
liberty. It faces two dangers—on the one 
hand, regimentation and despotism, and on 
the other hand, license. Free men have long 
since drawn a clear line between liberty and 
license. It was Burke who asked, “What is 
liberty without wisdom and without virtue? 
It is the greatest of all possible evils.” What 
he meant was that without those two limi- 
tations liberty becomes license. 

The Sixth, Seventh, Eighth, and Ninth 
Commandments which Moses brought down 
from Mount Sinai were written into the 
moral law and then into the statute law of 
one people after another. Violation of any 
one of these four commandments is not an 
act of liberty, but of license, and this viola- 
tion has long since been made a crime, 
punishable as such. There are many other 
misuses of likerty which have not risen to 
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dangerous acts of license. 

The line between liberty and license can 
never be drawn with mathematical accuracy, 
but the wise man instinctively knows where 
that line is. Unbalanced and confused im- 
aginations lose sight of any distinction what- 
ever between liberty and license. There are 
organizations for the defense of civil liberty 


uncivil liberties, namely, license. Those who 
are victims of such states of mind become 
not only a public nuisance, but often a pub- 
lic danger. Moreover, they bring about un- 
deserved criticisms of liberty itself, and are 
pointed to by those who prefer despotism 
as evidence of the folly of trying to estab- 
lish and preserve liberty for mankind in 
general. Probably liberty has no more 
powerful enemy than license. Men are often 
deceived by what is license, when they would 
be quick to understand and to resent an 
attack on liberty by despotism. In the pres- 
ent-day economic organization of the world, 
it is of vital importance that the free man 
preserve his freedom, both from invasion by 
government under the guise of advancing 
the public interest and from undermining by 
license with all its dangers. The words of 
Madame Roland still echo across the years, 
“O liberty! how many crimes are commitied 
in thy name!” 

The fundamental liberties of the individ- 
ual are those defined in our own national 
Bill of Rights. They are freedom of religion, 
freedom of speech and of the press, freedom 
of assembly, freedom to petition the Gov- 
ernment for a redress of grievances, and 
those other forms of freedom which are de- 
fined in the first 10 amendments to the 
Federal Constitution. When that Constitu- 
tion was under consideration, the opinion 
Was expressed by many that the primary 
principles of civil liberty might well be taken 
for granted and need not be written into 
the new Constitution. The years which have 
followed afford abundant proof of the wis- 
dom of those founding fathers who would 
take nothing of this kind for granted, but 
who insisted that a definition of the funda- 
mental rights of the citizen be formally in- 
corporated in the Constitution Had this 
not been done, the history of the American 
people would have been very different from 
that which it now is We have this clear- 
cut, fortunate, and philosophically sound 
definition of our liberty, and it is our highest 
duty to see to it that that liberty be pre- 
served and protected and not weakened, un- 
dermined, or lost by careless indifference to 
attacks upon it, often well disguised and 
highly mischievous, from within. This 
means everything, not only to the people 
of the United States, but to the whole world 
of tomorrow. 

Fundamentally, equality means the equal- 
ity of all in respect to civil, economic, and 
political rights and equality before the law. 
It does not mean, and could not possibly 
mean, equality of individual ability, of in- 
dividual capacity for achievement or in 
value of individual service to one’s fellow 
men. Considerations of physical strength and 
health, of mental inheritance and equip- 
ment, and of environment, from all of wh.ch 
difference of opportunity arises, make such 
equality wholly impossible. No two in- 
dividuals are ever exactly alike, and unless 
they were exactly alike, they could not pos- 
sibly be equal in this mechanical sense. We 
see something which approaches mechanical 
equality among those confined in prison or 
those compelled to work either with hands 
or with brain under conditions rigorously 
imposed by a dominant power. Among a 
people which enjoys liberty, equality quickly 
reveals itself by the rise to positions and op- 
portunities of steadily increasing importance 
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of those men and women who exhibit excep- 
tional ability and capacity for achievement. 
In the industrial history of the American 
people there are illustrations without num- 
ber of the capacity of the individual, given 
his opportunity, to rise to positions of high 
administrative power and _ responsibility 
solely by use of that equality of opportunity 
which our free institutions offer to him. Of 
those who are at the present time the chief 
administrative officers of 12 of our greatest 
Tailway systems, 5 began their service as 
clerks, 2 as Office boys, and 1 each as 
fireman and engineman, as track laborer, as 
stenographer, as telegraph operator, and as 
rodman. This record tells its own story cf 
the opportunity which is open to excellence. 
Many other similar instances could be found 
by an examination of our industrial and 
commercial organizations. 

All those schemes of social, economic, and 
political organization which would mechan- 
ically impose equality of service, of reward 
and of opportunity upon all, would invent a 
kind of equality wholly out of consonance 
with liberty. If that sort of equality is to 
come first, then there will be no liberty. The 
right to work, to earn and to save, and to use 
one’s savings to increase production and to 
meet human needs, is fundamental to de- 
mocracy. This right cannot be limited by 
any doctrine of permanent social and eco- 
nomic classes which are engaged in perpetual 
struggle for gain at each other’s expense. Nor 
can it be limited by enforced membership in 
any group or organization—religious, political, 
social, economic, or industrial. Any such en- 
forced limitation is not only undemocratic 
but it is antidemocratic. It is only equality 
based upon liberty, and which is liberty’s com- 
panion, that is real and which can carry 
civilization forward, generation after genera- 
tion, through the efforts and the leadership 
of the most competent. 

It is many years since I first had occasion 
to point out in a public address that a chief 
business of democracy is to produce its own 
aristocracy. That is the way in which de- 
mocracy discovers those who are most com- 
petent to render it important and responsible 
service. It does this through the establish- 
ment of equality of opportunity in the field 
of liberty. This democratic aristocracy will 
not be one based upon birth or inheritance. 
It will not be one based upon wealth or arti- 
ficial advantage or upon that type of advan- 
tage which is known as privilege, but it will 
be one based only -:pon ability and capacity 
for achievement. That democracy will be 
most secure and most likely to last which can 
and does produce this aristocracy of its own 
and is guided by it. 

Today the democracies, including our own, 
are subject to grave and in many ways de- 
served criticism because of the fact that they 
so often allow differences of opinion on minor 
matters and the passion for long-continued 
debate to postpone action at a time when 
their own prosperity, and indeed their own 
safety, depend upon their acceptance and 
support of a sound public policy adjusted to 
the needs of the moment. It is this charac- 
teristic, so often revealed in the recent history 
of the British, the French, and the American 
democracies, which has led to the taunts, the 
cynicism, and the sneers directed at them by 
the world’s present-day despots and their 
groups of blindly devoted followers. It is for 
a democracy quickly to make it plain that it 
can be and is an efficient form of government, 
and that neither liberty nor equality need be 
or will be weakened or sacrificed in order to 
attain efficiency of the highest order. We 
Americans.can learn much from a study of 
the world’s history during the past 30 years, 
as well as from a study of the problems which 
faced Abraham Lincoln and of those which 
face the President of the United States today. 
Quick and wise efficiency is the secret of their 
fortunate solution. One of Woodrow Wilson’s 


‘wisest remarks was that “the highest and best 


form of efficiency is the spontaneous coopera- 
tion of a free people.” 

Given liberty and equality, there remains 
fraternity. That is a state of mind and of 
conduct which is the outgrowth of liberty 
and equality working successfully together to 
guide an orderly, a progressive, and a liberal 
society. Fraternity reveals itself in those 
hundred and one acts of kindly thoughtful- 
ness and care which are in so large a degree 
characteristic of present-day America. It is 
the spirit of fraternity which leads to great 
benefactions, made in the public interest by 
those who by reason of ability or good fortune 
have honestly acquired large wealth. Those 
who are really moved and guided by the fra- 
ternal spirit do not keep these vast fortunes 
for the members cf their immediate families, 
but they bestow them in the public interest 
upon those institutions and undertakings 
which represent and reflect the fraternal 
spirit at its best. These are colleges and 
universities. They are hospital and art mu- 
seums. They are undertakings in the field of 
music and the fine arts. They are institu- 
tions to promote scientific discovery and 
application of new knowledge to the wants 
and needs of man. They are institutions for 
the care and guidance of the dependent and 
of those who by reason of personal deficiency 
or disease are unable to care for themselves. 
Were there no fraternal spirit, all such help- 
less individuals would be told to care for 
themselves, and if they could not do so, to 
pass out of existence and let Nature take its 
course. That is the barbaric but not the 
civilized method of dealing with one’s fellow 
men. 

What is called capital is civilization’s great- 
est achievement. Capital is what has been 
gained by work. It is earnings and savings 
used to increase future production and to 
cooperate with others in multiplying that 
production. The mother of Karl Marx was a 
very wise woman, for she wrote: “If Karl had 
made a lot of capital instead of writing a lot 
about capital, it would have been much bet- 
ter.”* If one will read the story of the life 
of Andrew Carnegie and of John D. Rocke- 
feller and see how, as unprecedented success 
attended their life work, they had in mind 
from the very beginning the service of their 
fellow men through the use of the fortunes, 
however large, which they might acquire, he 
will see the working at its best of what is 
contemptuously called the capitalistic sys- 
tem. Both liberty and equality would be far 
less efficient and far less deserving of enthu- 
siastic and devoted support were they not 
accompanied by fraternity. It is fraternity 
which learns the lessons that liberty and 
equality have to teach and that characterizes 
a social order made up of civilized human 
beings who will not willingly let their fel- 
low men suffer or be in want. 

Where, then, could we find for the guidance 
of tomorrow a motto more abundant in 
promise and more sound in principle than 
Liberty Equality Fraternity? To think that 
efter receiving for a century and a half the 
approval and the applause of civilized men, 
this noble motto is now attacked and even 
ridiculed is the best possible evidence of the 
backward character of the world-wide revo- 
lution which is under way and which has, for 
the time being, conquered France. If men 
were really civilized and if their word, for- 
mally and authoritatively given, could be de- 
pended upon, this backward revolution 
might have been much more speedily met 
and checked. It is only thirteen years since 
the governments of almost every nation in 
the world united with their fellow govern- 
ments to renounce war as an instrument of 


national policy and to proceed to the settle- 


‘Beer, M.—The Life and Writings of Karl 
Marx. New York: International Publishers, 
(no date), p. 31. 
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ment of. international differences and dis- 
putes in a spirit of peaceful discussion and 
judicial determination. The ink was hardly 
dry upon this great treaty, known as the Pact 
of Paris, when some of the governments which 
had signed it began to prepare for war more 
vigorously than ever before in history. Their 
men of science were set to the invention and 
perfection of new instruments for military 
use. The chiidren in their schools were dis- 
ciplined and trained not to enjoy and to un- 
derstand liberty, but to do as they were told, 
to obey without question and to submit to 
the emotional guidance of formulas and 
phrases, every one of which meant war and 
preparation for war. It was those nations 
which accepted the Pact of Paris in the spirit 
in which they signed it that did not engage 
in these preparations and that, therefore, 
were the first subject of attack when the new 
despots undertook to take over the rule of 
the world for the establishment of their new 
order. The democracies lagged in military 
Ffreparation, and they lagged because their 
peoples believed what their governments had 
said and were innocent enough to take it for 
granted that all other signatory powers were 
honest and faith keeping. Such is the expla- 
nation of much which is now going on aill 
about us, of the undermining of national 
spirit and national unity of purpose by every 
sort and kind of public enemy, and which has 
led to the pathetic downfall of France and 
the literally appalling attack upon Great 
Britain and its people. This is neither the 
time nor the place to attempt a forecast of 
what the immediate future has in store. If, 
by any fortunate chance, the chief enemies 
of liberty, equality, and fraternity, which are 
now carrying on a stupendous military con- 


test between themselves, should wreck and ~ 


ruin each other, the door would be open to a 
new era of progress, provided the democracies 
have the insight, the courage, and the in- 
tellectual capacity to take the lead in or- 
ganizing a truly new world on those prin- 
ciples of liberty, equality, and fraternity 
which must rule if prosperity and peace are 
to return and to endure. The federal prin- 
ciple has now established itself in so many 
forms and over so many different areas that 
there can be no question but that it will af- 
ford the key to the solution of the chief 
political problems which world organization 
has to offer. That economic nationalism 
which has had so much to do with promoting 
world confusion, world competition, and 
world war, must give way to that interna- 
tional trade system which great seers like 
Adam Smith and Richard Cobden, John 
Bright and Gladstone long ago saw to be as 
necessary as it is sound. There is no more 
reason why every independent sovereign na- 
tion should supply all of the physical wants 
of its own people from territory under its 
own flag than there is that it should supply 
all of their intellectual wants and needs from 
men of science, men of letters and intellec- 
tual leaders who speak that language and 
who owe that allegiance. Ideas go about the 
world with instant speed and without ob- 
struction. Why should not men’s economic 
needs be satisfied in like fashion? All that 
is required to answer this question is high 
intelligence, insight, courage, and adherence 
to the motto, Liberty Equality Fraternity. 
For the time being the people of France 
have been compelled, officially at least, to 
turn their back upon those noble words. 
They have been flatly told that their system 
of free, democratic government has broken 
down and that there is no way by which it 
can be reestablished. Government by de- 
cree, through the agency of definite and fixed 
economic or social groups or classes, is hailed 
as the substitute for democracy and its hope- 
ful successor. What is called “this reforma- 
tion” is to be brought about by selection of 
the elite from all rungs of the social ladder. 
This selection, however, is not to be made 
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through equality of for all, but 
by the definite act of a higher and controlling 
power. In other words, “by decree” is to take 
the place of democratic legislation. Surely, 
as great a people as the French will not per- 
mit so reactionary a condition as this to 
remain forever. The intellectual history of 
the French people is so superb that their 
intellectual life cannot die. It may be for 
the time being in a state of coma or it may 
be held in chains, but it will return to its 
self-control, to its freedom and then, sobered 
and disciplined by the experiences of this 
generation, it will write those words “Liberty 
Equality Fraternity” upon hundreds of walls, 
this time to remain for ages to come. 

The opportunity of world leadership, now 
offered to the American people, is s0 un- 
precedented that our responsibility is too 
great to be measured in ordinary words. 
When world leadership was with Greece and 
then with Rome, civilization, however, mag- 
nificent in its intellectual manifestations, was 
so simple and so undeveloped in the eco- 
nomic and industrial fields that what the 
Greeks and Romans were able to accomplish 
was quickly made plain and written into 
history. Conditions today are not only dif- 
ferent, but wholly new. This twentieth- 
century world of nearly one hundred separate 
national units has cherished the hope and 
the belief that each national unit, ether 
large or small, might be made secure and 
protected in its national independence by 
international cooperation, international law, 
and the judicial settlement of international 
disputes. The American people have been 
committed to these principles from the very 
beginning of their history. They have cher- 
ished them, they have hailed them, and time 
and time again they have given vigorous and 
emphatic illustration of their faith in them. 
Unless the small national group can be pro- 
tected by its fellow national units, there can 
be neither liberty nor equality nor fraternity 
in the national and international life of the 
world. It is idle to use these words as appli- 
cable only to individual life and thought and 
conduct. They must also be applicable to 
national policy and to international life and 
thought and conduct. If the American peo- 
ple can lead the thought of the world to turn 
its back upon any system of social, economic, 
or political organization which rests upon 
fixed and definite classes or groups with a 
resulting spirit of class consciousness, then 
indeed will the door be open to the progress 
of a truly liberal philosophy of life and of 
government. The call of today and tomor- 
row is to the people of the United States. 
Will they hear that call? And will they 
answer it in the spirit. of their great fore- 
fathers—of Washington and of Franklin, of 
Hamilton and of Jefferson, of Madison and of 
Marshall, of Webster and of Lincoln? If 
they will, the future peace and prosperity 
of this now torn and broken world will be as 
secure as human thought and human power 
can make it. 
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HON. ROBERT R. REYNOLDS 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, September 17, 1941 


ADDRESS BY PAUL GARRETT 


Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, on 
August 14 I requested unanimous con- 


sent, which was granted, to place in the 
Appendix of the Recorp the text of an 
illuminating address by 
Paul Garrett, vice president and director 
of public relations of the General 
Corporation, dealing with the part 
by advertising in the development of our 
American formula. It is an address well 
worth perusal and study by everyone in- 
terested in the preparation and publica- 
tion of the printed word. It was de- 
livered as the keynote address at the 
Advertising Federation of America con- 
vention at Boston, Mass., on May 26, 1941. 
Mr. Garrett is chairman of the board of 
this organization. 

I have learned from the Government 
Printing Office that printing this mate- 
rial in the Recorp will exceed the amount 
of space allotted, that being two pages. 
I was at the same time advised by the 
Government Printing Office that the ad- 
dress will occupy two and one-third pages 
of the Recorp, and will cost $105. I now 
resubmit my request, and ask unanimous 
consent that this very excellent address 
be published in the Appendix of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


ADVERTISING—AN INTEGRAL Part or OUR 
AMERICAN FORMULA 


(By Paul Garrett, vice president and director 
~ a relations, General Motors Corpora- 
tion 
I would like to feel that in keynoting this 

convention I have the honor to voice a 

philosophy of advertising that reflects the 

beliefs and hopes of a far vaster audience 
than is here present. 

I do not know how many men and women 
in this country live by work in this great 
field. They make up a large group. But I 
desire to go beyond them. For, more than 
ever the things that concern us in this con- 
vention are of concern to the whole people. 
The future of all depends upon what is done 
in 1941, and in the years ahead, to groove a 
course that will keep this Nation strong. 

The flow of events has forcibly directed our 
attention to the problem of defense. To 
stimulate “he flow of materials, to speed the 
production of mechanized equipment, to ap- 
ply without stint our energies and skills to 
the business of defense—theSe are the vital 
tasks before us, the urgent responsibility of 
every individual. 

However, our views may vary as to method, 
all agree we must at any cost make our 
country and its institutions impregnably 
secure. The most sacred of these institu- 
tions have to do with individual freedoms, 
The great struggle under way in the world is 
for the preservation of these. Freedoms 
which over centuries men fought to acquire 
now have been brought into peril. These 
freedoms have been the bulwark of our 
American way of life. Freedom to think. 
Freedom to speak. Freedom to worship. 
Freedom to achieve. And, present as a re- 
sult of all these, freedom of individual 
initiative—the opportunity for every indi- 
vidual inspired by some worthy incentive to 
work out his own destiny. 


ADVERTISERS HAVE PARALLEL RESPONSIBILITY 


Every man and woman in this room is eager 
to help. On the shoulders of industry falls 
a heavy part of the defense job. But on the 
shoulders of advertisers falls a parallel re- 
sponsibility. I would like to explore with 
you some of the ways we may make a contri- 
bution. 

But what specifically can the advertiser 
do? All sorts of questions come up. IS ad- 
vertising meedless effort in case the demand 
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goods exceeds the 
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when we had no radios, no electrical house- 
hold appliances, no automobiles, no moving 
pictures, no plastics, no wireless communi- 
cation, no telephones, no electric refrig- 
erators, no air-conditioning, no rayon, no 
incandescent lamps, no canned foods, no 
bathtubs, no air travel, and no streamliners. 


IT Is NO ORTHODOX CONCEPT 


We cite these things commonly as prod- 
ucts of mass production. And so they are. 
But who would say they have come to be 
necessities of American life solely because 
we learned earlier than the rest of the world 
the art of mass production? Of what value 
would mass production be without mass 
consumption? How could we stimulate mass 
consumption without mass merchandising? 
And how could we have mass merchandising 
without mass advertising? 

You and I have been remiss in failing to 
establish in the public mind a clear knowl- 
edge of the part advertising plays in this 
peculiarly American mass-production fore 
mula. It is no orthodox concept, but I would 
like to see more widely understood the fact 
that advertising basically is a vital part of 
our economy, equally important with de- 
signing, engineering, and production. 


PRODUCTS MUST GO TO MARKET 


People understand the elemental forms of 
merchandising. One of the earliest bits of 
homely wisdom was “not to buy a pig in a 
poke.” People like to window-shop—and, 
certainly, window displays are one form of 
selling. They like to see goods offered for 
their choice on counters in a retail store. 
You could not run a modern drug store with- 
out observing this simple principle of selling. 
They like to look at a mail-order catalog— 
which does with paper and printer’s ink 
what the retail store does with counters. 

But when it comes to advertising—which 
is simply a time-saving and money-saving 
method of putting show windows or counters 
or catalogs before thousands and millions— 
they question whether it is economic. What 
people have consistently failed to understand 
is something pointed out by Prof. F. W. 
Taussig in one of his books on economics, 
which is that production is not complete until 
goods come to market. Unless they get to 
market production is futile. 

Failure to understand the importance of 
distribution has cropped up many times in 
history. During the first years of the Rus- 
sian revolution the distributors of goods— 
salesmen, jobbers, and retailers—were pretty 
thoroughly liquidated. According to the phi- 








losophy of Karl Marx, as interpreted by Lenin, 
these middiemen were exploiters, taking their 
cut of the wealth produced by labor. 
But it was found too late that some ma- 
of distribution was essential, so the 
Soviet state had to improvise a system of its 
own. There is every evidence that the eco- 
nomic cost under this system of distributing 
to consumers has not been reauced. 
Certainly standards of living as reported from 
Russia today do not indicate that any Utopia 
in distribution has been attained. On this 
same point a recent volume on economics 
points out: “The Falacy is that produced 
wealth has the same value when and where 
it is produced as when and where it is finally 
exchanged for consumption.” 


IS PART OF A LARGER PROCESS 


Advertising is the use of a controlled mes- 
sage to make more people acquainted with a 
product, a service, a company. It is the use 
of a controlled message to spread an idea. 
The advertiser may register his message 
through paid space in publications, time on 
the air, space on boards, presentations 
through motion pictures or approaches by 
direct mail. But the essential is that he con- 
trols the message. He fixes the direction of 
its thought. He pays money to give the 
message position. 

Advertising is really a form of public rela- 
tions. It requires the same careful analysis 
as any other public approach. It requires 
more. The very fact that the advertiser can 
enforce his advertisement upon people makes 
it doubly important that he shape the ap- 
proach with the utmost care. We need ad- 
vertising written with a better understanding 
of people. Editorial news copy gets publica- 
tion only when it attains a high standard of 
projected public acceptance. Should not we 
in the business impose upon ourselves a sort 
of advertising editorship to scrutinize our ad- 
vertising copy to make it ever meet the same 
rigid tests? 

Advertising, then, is an integral part of a 
larger process. Once the product is created, 
advertising multiplies its exposure. It opens 
to the customer new ways of attaining things 
he wants. Through a fractional charge it 
saves him dollars in the long run by making 
possible lower unit production costs. 

Theories of planned distribution are built 
on standardization of the buying habits of 
people. What more fallacious program could 
be proposed in the name of progress? Amer- 
ican living standards have risen, and the 
American horizon has lifted precisely for the 
reason that we have never limited even in 
our own minds the number of possible things 
we might secure for ourselves tomorrow. 


COMPETITION PHOTECTS FREEDOM OF CHOICE 


Frecdom of choice in the market place 
induces that competiticn which is a source 
of progress and a protection of the customer’s 
pocketbook. The competitive struggle accom- 
nanied by the use of advertising to present 
ever greater customer benefits than are 
offered by any competitor becomes an effec- 
tive means of insuring over the years steadily 
growing customer satisfaction. Advertising 
by carrying news of products and services ex- 
tends to the buyer an ever-widening freedom 
of choice. And it is this freedom of choice 
which is so basic an element in our modern 
economy. Advertising thus is a vital in- 
strument in maintaining open the channels 
through which products and ideas flow to 
help create an integrated and self-reliant 
nation. 

I am well aware that in a recent survey of 
popular attitudes it came out that 69 percent 
of the people believe advertising increases 
the cost to them of things they buy. Forty- 
three percent even believe that a 15-cent 
package of cigarettes carries an advertising 
load of 5 to 9 cents or more. You and I 
know that such a concept of advertising costs 
is absurd. The cost of advertising a package 
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of cigarettes actually is not 9 cents or even 5 
cents. It is not l cent. It is a fraction of a 
cent. But people formulate their opinions 
about advertising costs not on facts but on 
what they understand to be facts. 


ADVERTISING POLICIES FOLLOW INDUSTRY 


Nothing is to be gained by refusing to 
recognize that advertising has been under 
attack. It has been labelea as uneconomic, 
misleading, wasteful. But is it too much to 
suggest that the case against advertising has 
largely been built up from specific advertise- 
ment rather than from consideration of the 
p.inciple of advertising as an economic force? 
This confusion between advertisements and 
advertising has made it easy to prove a 
plausible case by citing poor or wasteful ad- 
vertiserments to demonstrate that advertising 
is wrong. It is like condemning water when 
@ poor swimmer drowns Wha: ought to con- 
cern the consumitg public is that advertising 
provider an instrument fundamental to eco- 
nomic ¢-owth under the American formula. 

Without mass advertising of goods we 
could never have produced at so small a 
cost for so many people so many luxuries 
they have come to regard as necessities. 
Lacking it what country has done so? It 
is the integration of mass designing, mass 
engineering, mass producing, and mass ad- 
vertising that has created our mass-con- 
suming society. 

Looked at soberly, most of the questions 
asked nowadays about advertising are really 
not questions that should be directed to the 
advertiser as such at all. They pertain in a 
more realistic sense to industry itself. For 
advertising in the emergency as out of it 
must follow industry. Policy for business 
must always determine policy for adver- 
tising. 

Production is the task of industry, and in 
the give-and-take of enterprise we have de- 
veloped a productive capacity surpassing any 
other. Production today is vital to defense. 
Unlike the past, war today is a war of mate- 
rials. It is more than that. It is a war 
of techniques—techniques of warfare— 
techniques of living in a wartime world. 
So people are turning to American industry 
to meet their very great need in time of 
crisis. 


INDUSTRY MEETS A CHANGING SCENE 


Apparently it has taken a defense emer- 
gency to impress upon many people their own 
reliance upon industry. Its functions to some 
are becoming clear for the first time. The 
very qualities once criticized are now seen as 
basic to national strength. It is a matter 
of significance that industry again stands 
high in public esteem. It is important that 
industry so conduct itself as to hold that 
esteem steadfast. 

As defense production takes an increasingly 
greater share of national effort, the new 
problems of industry will take an increas- 
ingly greater share of advertising thought. 
In this rapidly changing scene industry needs 
the guidance of advertising counsel sensitive 
to public attitudes. Advertising’s task of 
smoothing the way all along the channels of 
distribution between factory and market will 
become infinitely more intricate as defense 
requirements extend the area of dislocation. 
Many familiar products, familiar packages, 
accustomed buying habits are likely to be- 
come disturbed. Advertising must lead the 
customer through this labyrinth of change 
by careful and continuous explanation of 
whys and wherefores. It is not inconvenience 
but unexplained inconvenience that will 
break down public confidence. 


DEFENSE WORK WIDELY SPREAD 


In the first stages of defense, to get the 
program under way, it was essential that 
large initial orders be placed with organiza- 
tions in a position to take complete responsi- 
bility for them. The Government thus could 
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start jobs off quickly and gain the advantage 
of centralized management skilled in large- 
scale production in speeding the program to 
full bloom. The concerns themselves under- 
took the difficult tasks represented by these 
big defense contracts in full recognition of a 
public responsibility. The second stage, 
which we have already entered upon, permits 
of a multitude of supplementary contracts 
of great variety calling for the facilities of 
thousands of smaller shops and plants 
throughout the country. But even a big 
defense contract given for execution to a big 
company does not mean that the big organi- 
zation is hogging the work. 

Whatever benefits of increased employ- 
ment there may be in a defense job are dif- 
fused far and wide through the usual pro- 
duction procedures. For example, the Allison 
airplane engine is not made in Indianapolis 
alone. Its materials, parts, and supplies are 
drawn from 65 different communities extend- 
ing from Iowa to Connecticut. All kinds of 
things from carburetors to cotter pins are 
made by men who never saw an Allison 
engine. But each of these men plays in his 
community just as important a role in de- 
fense as the men who man the machines in 
the great Allison plant itself. 

Similarly the G. M. Diesel engines that 
drive the new Navy boats are not as people 
suppose solely the product of Cleveland, but 
involve the work of many men in many 
places. From 178 different communities 
spread over 25 States from California to Ver- 
mont come parts, materials, and supplies for 
those engines. 

In like manner, an order for a tank or 
truck or machine gun gets reflected in jobs 
‘and materials and services that reach into a 
thousand communities. 


SOUND INTERPRETATION REQUIRED 


As a public-relations man I am sorry it is 
common practice to refer to defense business 
in terms of dollars. For it is not like other 
business. The company with which I am 
associated has been asked to produce defense 
materials—which is to say Army trucks, ma- 
chine guns, marine Diesel engines, shells, 
aviation engines, bomber, parts, and many 
other items of a technical nature—in a vol- 
ume approaching $800,000,000. But a defense 
volume of $800,000,000 would be better under- 
stood if put another way. Expressed differ- 
ently this represents roughly 200,000,000 man- 
hours of work. A man-hour is a man at 
work for an hour. You cannot put them all 
to work at once but it multiplies out into 
enough defense assignments for the com- 
pany to keep 100,000 men busy a year. And 
even that does not take into account all of 
the work of supervising, engineering, design- 
ing, and executive employees. Nor does it 
take into account all of the man-hours going 
into raw materials, finished and semifinished 
parts, transportation, and all the rest which 
would multiply the figure I have given you. 

I cite this example to impress upon you 
that the phases of a company’s business ex- 
panded by defense work present a very differ- 
ent set of public attitudes with which to 
reckon than do the phases curtailed by de- 
fense work. 

This company, for instance, already has 
announced the suspension of its new model 
introductions applicable to 1943, work on 
which would normally begin at this time. 
In other words, the 1942 models, cn which 
work was started more than a year ago and 
is now largely completed up to the produc- 
tion stage, will continue thrcugh 1943. Fur- 
thermore, with respect to the 1942 models 
shortly going into production, the automo- 
bile industry cooperating with the Office of 
Production Management has already agreed to 
a cut in production amounting to 1,000,000 
units. 

Such adjustments occurring in any field 
put up to the advertiser the problem of meet- 
ing a whole new set of questions people will 
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be asking. Will there be enough products 
next year to go around? Will they be in- 
ferior as a result of sukstitute materials? 
What about prices? Profiteering is linked 
in the public mind to war. Buyers of mer- 
chandise become skeptical. Accordingly— 
whether we wish it or not—product advertis- 
ing by its implications will convey an in- 
stitutional impression. 

Everywhere defense and nundefense activi- 
ties are intermingled. They mix and merge. 
Influences overlap. No clean-cut lines can 
be drawn. Directly or indirectly. our whole 
industrial structure is coming to be affected 
by the driving efforts for production. The 
expression “peacetime goods” becomes a rela- 
tive term in our economy So closely are the 
various units of our industrial petwork tied 
together that the consequences of every ac- 
tion are telegraphed throughout the whole 
fabric. 


AN INFORMED PUBLIC ESSENTIAL 


In explaining the processes of defense ad- 
vertising performs the task of explaining the 
processes of industry. That in itself is im- 
portant. But it does more. It helps build an 
informed public opinion on defense. This is 
indispensable to national confidence and co- 
operation, as witness the consequences of the 
lack of it in France. We are just beginning 
through company advertising to develop 
themes helpful to government. to industry, 
and to labor in working toward greater unity 
for a strong defense. 

And so, like industry, advertising is msep- 
arably linked with certain things worth pre- 
serving. Industry and advertising have 
evolved together over the years. Advertising 
as we know it does not exist in Germany, 
Russia, Italy, and other dictator nations. In 
those countries business has lost its right to 
interpretation. 


BROAD POLICIES ANSWER QUESTIONS 


Drawing to a close 1 submit that the very 
concept of advertising as an integral part of 
our American formula suggests by implication 
the answers to most questions that con- 
front us. 

First. Is adverttsing needless effort in case 
the demand for goods exceeds the supply? 

In answer to this question, posed at the 
beginning, I say that advertising, even in Case 
the demand for goods exceeds the supply, is 
not needjess but needful effort in the same 
way that designing, engineering, production, 
and merchandising are needful. In England 
they have maintained their advertising of 
established business institutions as well as 
of goods and services available to people. 
Regardless of any momentary position of 
supply and demand it is important to the 
economy to maintain the product in public 
consciousness against a time when the de- 
mand may not exceed the supply. 

Second. Is advertising at a time like the 
present patriotic? 

I say that advertising a* a time like the 
present is patriotic in the same sense that 
production, except as it interferes with de- 
fense, and merchandising, except as it dis- 
rupts the defense flow, are patriotic. It is 
patriotic unless it is put to an unpatriotic 
use. You have heard it said we do not want 
business as usual. No; we need something 
better and more vigorous than that. We need 
business as unusual—in lines and places 
where it does not interfere with defense. 
How else can we support defense? How else 
can we bring to bear our full superiority? 

Third. Should consumer demand at a time 
like this be stimulated? 

I say that, except in those clear cases 
where defense would suffer loss of a par- 
ticular material or service, consumer demand 
helps defense by strengthening the economy 
to meet the burdens of defense. No con- 
sumer should be stimulated to demand some- 


thing needed for defense, but 

for defense, which comes first always, needs 
to be backed by a strong people. In an 
all-out effort for defense a reliant civilian 
helps the reliant soldier. 


PRESERVING THE FUNCTION OF ADVERTISING 


Fourth. Should advertising be cut in the 
interest of economy? 

This question springs from the assumption 
that advertising is an extravagance or an 
indulgence. I say it should not be cut just 
because it is advertising. Policy in advertis- 
ing must follow policy in production and 
merchandising. As the flow of goods in par- 
ticular industries is cut, the advertising of 
those goods will be affected. But the func- 
tion of advertising must be judiciously pre- 
served as an integral part of the formula upon 
which our economic strength is based. 

Fifth. Should advertising be prepared by 
the same formula as before? 

Advertising should never be prepared by 
the same formula as before. It needs per- 
sistent refinement to keep it sensitive to 
public impulse. The advertiser to get the 
desired result must learn to penetrate but 
not offend a defense psychology. 

Sixth. To what extent should copy be 
themed to the emergency? 

To the extent that the theme is genuine 
and performs a service. It depends upon fac- 
tual and emotional phases. It depends upon 
the manner cf use. Hcre is a question that 
every advertiser will have to answer for him- 
self and that some are learning how to answer 
in relation to their own positions with great 
skill. 


MORE UNDERSTANDING THROUGH A.VERTISING 


Seventh. What are the obligations of ad- 
vertising today and tomorrow? 

I say that the greatest obligation of all is 
to strive for ever bette understanding 
through advertising. Years ago we strove for 
more honesty in advertising. I would like 
to see us fight now for more understanding 
through advertising. We have learned how 
to be honest. but we have not learned how 
to be understood. Most of the world’s trou- 
bles grow from lack of understarding. What 
a power for good it would be if this most 
powerful of public relations instruments 
could turn its great talent to the creation of 
a better understanding among our people of 
their own institutions. 

It is not popularly understood who bene- 
fits most from the American formula. It 
is the worker who with a machine can make 
a dollar an hour as against a previous dollar 
a day without a machine. It is the customer 
who could not even hope otherwise to own 
the things this mass economy brings to his 
doorstep. 

Our inherent strength lies in the processes 
that have served individuals. Efforts of the 
individual produce more here than anywhere 
else. Our technique of mass production has 
prepared the way for that. 

But mass production is not self-perpetuat- 
ing. It is through individual enterprise and 
initiative that we produce wares. It is 
through in“ividual enterprise and initiative 
that we distribute them. It is the customer 
that makes the choice. 


A VITAL INSTRUMENT IN A FREE ECONOMY 


Unparalleled freedom of choice in the 
market place is what our freedom of the 
right to advertise inescapably supports. Ad- 
vertising thus viewed becomes a vital instru- 
ment in a free economy keeping open the 
flow of products and ideas. 

Freedom of choice in the market place is 
of itself a symbol of those other freedoms of 
choice which are the essence of our democ- 
racy. Did you ever stop to consider how 
one of these great freedoms grows in a sense 
from freedom to advertise? I mean freedom 
of the press and, if you please, freedom of 
the radio. It is their independence—eco- 
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nomic as well as political—which keeps the 
press and the air free. 

Looking beyond the emergency we will be 
confronted with the all-important problem 
of finding ways to offer jobs to men return- 
ing to civil life, to help restore and rebuild 
our normal processes. In anticipation in- 
dustry must direct researches to create new 
products and new services. Is not advertis- 
ing in a favored position to contribute some- 
thing? You are sensitive to public desires. 
You are skilled in the art of anticipating 
wants. You are skilled in the art of develop- 
ing new markets. With all the matters you 
have immediately at hand I plead with you to 
keep one eye on these burning problems that 
will confront us as the emergency passes. 

BROADER RESPONSIBILITIES 


I would like to end on a note of construc- 
tive warning. Advertising is at the most im- 
portant stage of its career. Its practitioners 
can do it more harm than in norma] times, 
or they can do it more good through excep- 
tional service when the country needs it. 
We are living in emotional times. People 
will be swayed by emotion as well as reason 
on issues connected even indirectly with de- 
fense or war. It is no time to think of ad- 
vertising only in advertising terms. We must 
think of it now, if ever, in public-relations 
terms. We need to watch what we say and 
how we say it for its effect on people, not 
merely as customers but as citizens of a 
country bending great efforts to produce 
materials for its own defense and for its own 
future existence. 

In all things let us strive to build for to- 
morrow a better understanding of those 
principles and institutions vital to our na- 
tional strength. That is a task ahead for us 
in advertising—a responsibility that is ours 
in helping to work out the great American 
formula. 


American Legion Convention 
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ADDRESS 3Y HON. HAROLD H. BURTON, 
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Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, last 
Monday the American Legion met in 
national convention in Milwaukee. The 
fact developed that in the Senate there 
are 24 members of the American Legion, 
exactly one-fourth of the Senate. In 
the House of Representatives there are 
145 members of the Amzrican Legion, 
exactly one-third of the House. That 
being the case, I was requested by the 
Legion to make a statement to the na- 
tional convention from the point of view 
of a Legionnaire in Congress. I ask 
unanimous consent to place in the Rrc- 
orp the statement which I made under 
those circumstances. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

To the American Legion I bring greetings 
and a Call to mutual helpfulness from your 








24 Legionnaire Senators who are exactly one- 
fourth of the United States Senate. and your 
145 Legionnaire Representatives, who are 
exactly one-third of the United States House 
of Representatives. 

The Nation thanks you for the generation 
of service you have given to it in your early 
years. I congratulate you and our National 
Commander Milo J. Warner upon the record 
of this year. Today, I bring a new and per- 
sonal call to each of you as a man of mature 
years, @ man proven in loyalty and experi- 
enced in the value of preparedness. I bring 
it to you as men who have felt the strength 
of organized manpower, guided by practical 
experience and driven by the irresistible 
power of united free men. 

Recently there has appeared an effective 
pamphlet entitled “You Can Defend Amer- 
ica.” “Black Jack” Pershing says of it: “I 
commend its message to every American.” 

It tells of the Chinese Wall and how secure 
China felt behind it. Then the invader 
came and three times China found her ene- 
mies inside her gates. They did not storm 
the wall. They simply bribed the gate- 
keepers. 

It tells of the Maginot line of France and 
how secure the French felt behind it. Yet 
France fell. There was a gap through which 
the invader came. That gap was in the 
spirit of the people. 

Today we are building a wall. It is called 
“total defense.” There must be no gap in 
the character of those who man this wall. 

This pamphlet then says in simple soldier 
language: “America needs guts as well as 
guns. National character is the core of na- 
tional defense. Congress can’t vote it. Dol- 
lars won’t buy it.” It is our job to build it. 
It means the building of sound homes, team 
work in industry and a united nation. I 
call you to that work. Now! 

Looking to the distant future I have great 
hope for America and for the world, if the 
people are but permitted to develop their 
opportunities in peace. I see practically no 
limit to the horizons of improved standards 
of living for the men and women of tomor- 
row, if they but have the chance to develop 
them, 

Unfortunately, before we reach the happy 
future we must face the unhappy present. 

In 1917 we were in the front line. We fol- 
lowed the policies of those who directed our 
Nation. Today, all of us are at G. H. Q. 
Today our generation must set the pace and 
make the plans that will uphold, defend, and 
develop this Nation. 

It is time to think clearly on the funda- 
mentals, call no names and rise above all 
parties and prejudices. America is greater 
than any of its parts. We must make sure 
of the survival of America’s freedom and 
ideals at all costs. We must not fail. We 
must not falter. We must not even flinch. 
At the same time, knowing the suffering, 
waste, and folly of war, we owe it to America 
to win this war, if possible, without fighting 
it. Gen. Chiang Kai-shek has said, “The 
more we sweat in peace, the less we bleed in 
war.” 

To preserve America’s freedom means to 
preserve our 48 States, our insular possessions, 
the Western Hemisphere, and our ideals. 
This does not mean that we will fight some- 
one else’s war. It does mean, however, that 
we will unite in keeping secure, at all costs, 
all of the territory and all of the principles 
for which our fathers and our comrades have 
sacrificed so much. For this we must now 
work, as once we fought, side and side. No 
matter what the obstacles may be, we must, 
now, as then, overcome them all. 

We must do it on whatever scale the task 
demands and with whatever sacrifice of time, 
money, and comfort it takes. Congress has 
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appropriated the necessary dollars but ap- 
propriations are not guns. Our Nation has 
made a good start, but, as yet, our production 
of modern antiaircraft guns is negligible. 
We have made a good start, but, as yet, our 
production of heavy tanks is negligible. We. 
have a good one-ocean navy of about 325 
major naval vessels. We have made a good 
Start on a two-ocean navy of at least 700 
major vessels, but it will take 4 or 5 years 
to complete it. We have made a good start, 
but, as yet, our production of combat planes 
is about 700 a month, while the Nazis, pro- 
duction is between 2,000 and 3,000 a month. 
Our ammunition is not ready, and this time 
there are no loaded French 75’s to be bor- 
rowed. 

Our lend-lease law has been the key to 
gaining time while we continued to prepare. 
Let us understand that law clearly. It in- 
volves no alliances with any government. It 
implies no support of the internal policy of 
any nation. America’s duty under it is to 
America. It authorizes the President to sup- 
ply materials and supplies to any nation, if, 
but only if and when, the President deems 
the defense of that nation vital to the defense 
of the United States. 

Today only the strong can be safe. The 
Nazis are waging a relentless, lawless, boldly 
announced campaign to conquer the world. 
Their Army sings: “Today Europe is ours, 
tomorrow the whole world.” They follow 
no rules but the rules of force. We cannot 
gamble at all with the safety of our Nation, 
our children, or our principles. It is the ines- 
capable responsibility of our generation to 
make America safe, from without and from 
within. That means both within our fron- 
tiers and within our own hearts and minds. 

We could choose no more favorable place 
for the test, than on our own famous indus- 
trial assembly lines. Agriculture, labor, in- 
dustry, capital, and government share the 
obligation. It is to unite, work, produce, 
play a little, iaugh a little, grouch and kick 
a little, but put the work through faster and 
better than can anyone else in the world. 
We must make ourselves too strong to justify 
the risk of an attack upon us. If attacked, 
we must win. We must live up to our own 
possibilities. 

This calls for what? 

It calls for a united faith in God and man, 
stronger, higher, and broader than the world 
has ever known. It calls for a vigorous, in- 
vincible civilian, as well as military, defense. 

It calls for a deep faith in the people of 
America. It calls for faith in the soundness 
of representative government, and in the free- 
dom of religion, speech, press, assembly, and 
opportunity. 

It calls for devotion to the spirit, as well 
as the letter, of our Constitution and our 
laws. It calls for voluntary governmental 
efficiency, economy, and financiai responsi- 
bility, and for popular support of it. 

It calls for sound homes, teamwork in in- 
dustry and a united Nation. 

Most of all it calls for men and women who 
will put mutual helpfulness above selfishness, 
in every form, at home and in the com- 
munity. It calls upon us to inculcate a sense 
of individual obligation to the community, 
State and Nation; to combat the autocracy 
of both the classes and the masses; to make 
right the master of might; to promote peace 
and good will on earth; to safeguard and 
transmit to posterity the principles of justice, 
freedom, and democracy, to consecrate and 
sanctify our comradeship by our devotion to 
mutual helpfulness. 

America’s strongest weapon is her example. 

America’s greatest strength is the unshak- 
able devotion of every American to his home, 
his country, and his God. 

Lead on, men of the Legion, lead on. 
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Wisdom’s Warning to a War-Weary 
World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THEODORE G. BILBO 


OF MISSISSIPPI “ 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, September 17, 1941 


POEM BY HORACE C. CARLISLE 


Mr. BILBO. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
REcorD a poem written by Mr. Horace C. 
Carlisle entitled “Wisdom’s Warning to 
a War-Weary World.” 

There being no objection, the poem was 
crdered to be printed in the Rrecorp, as 
follows: 

WISDOM’S WARNING TO A WAR-WEARY WORLD 


Our great President wisely has spoken 
The plain truth, without favor or fear— 
The disastrous news had to be broken 
To the nations of this hemisphere, 
That some power has got to crush Hitler, 
Or else he will subdue the whole world— 
But this never shall be, 
In the land of the free, 
Where the Stars and the Stripes are un- 
furled. 


These piratical dictators, drunken 
From excessive success on the sea, 
Have illegally, brutally sunken 
Ships of commerce, by Hitler’s decree 
Some of them in the western-world waters, 
Some of these by the United States 
Operated and owned, 
Or in sympathy loaned, 
In this war against covetous hates. 


In the few individual losses 
Of American-owned ships, we see 
Naught to fear; but when Hitler’s mob 
crosses 
Over into the realm of the free, 
The free nations on this side the water 
Read the writing on destiny’s wall, 
That they’ve got to prepare, 
On the land, sea, and air, 
For their own self-defense, lest they fall. 


The plain truth is that these acts of brutal 
International lawlessness are 
But the manifestations of futile, 
Groundless hopes to abolish, by war, 
Freedom of the high seas to all nations— 
But, unless Hitler’s forces subdue 
England’s forces and ours, 
And all Western World powers, 
His tyrannical dream can’t come true. 


Hitler’s government, in plain defiance 
Of the laws of the sea, and the rights 
Of all nations, has placed its reliance 
On his power to rule by affrights— 
His unmerciful pirates are sinking 
Ships at will, without warning, as they 
Seek to gain the control 
Of the sea, as a whole, 
To which they claim the sole right-of-way. 


With control of the seas, their next motion, 
Undeterred by the frowns of the fates, 
Would be then to cross over the ocean, 
And drop bombs on the United States; 
For, if we should let England surrender, 
And her Navy falls into his hands, 
Sure as night follows day, 
For our folly we'll pay, 
When his pirates rain bombs on our lands. 
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Hitler’s plots, intrigues, and machinations, 
And his sabotage in the New World, 
All are known, for their great devastations, 
"Neath the Stars and the Stripes high un- 
furled— 
They’ve obstructed industrial progress, 
And, of late, have become so intense, 
That they're holding at bay 
Our great program, today, 
Of preparing for our own defense. 


To succeed in world mastery, surely, 
Hitler must get control of the seas, 
But the Great British Navy, securely, 
Guards them still, with comparative ease— 
And it’s plainly America’s duty 
To regard England's fight as her own; 
For if England should fall, 
At the end of it all, 
We'd be forced to fight Hitler alone. 


It must oft be explained to the peoples 
That, while England’s great Navy survives, 
Will our church bells ring out from their 
steeples, 
To our parents and children and wives, 
Invitations to worship together 
The Almighty—who overrules all— 
But our freedom to praise 
The great Ancient of Days 
Would end if England’s Navy should fall. 


It is time for American statesmen, 
Everywhere ‘twixt the North and South 
Poles, 
To stop being deluded by hate’s men, 
That are seeking, by conquest, controls 
Of the rest of the whole world’s resources, 
To the one end that they may enslave, 
In conquest’s bloody name, 
All the victims they claim, 
That were one time so proud and so brave. 


Not the whispers of passive appeasers 
Will keep Hitler from this hemisphere— 
No sporific, soft, lullaby easers 
Will cause him not to conquer through 
fear; 
Hitler has no more heart than the ocean, 
But treads under all things in his path, 
And the nations of earth 
Are fast driven to dearth, 
Who've encountered his satanic wrath. 


There were no war-inspired operations 
When the Greer was So foully attacked, 
This was no struggle ’twixt warring nations: 
It was just a vile villainous act, 
Just another step forward, creating 
A world system on force alone based, 
To see if we would fight, 
Or give them the green light, 
To go on their mad way in post haste. 


Many nations have met with disasters, 

Some of them nations of special note, 
But they would not look into their master’s 
Eye until he had them by the throat— 
The great United States and Great Britain, 

In the presence of all the wide world, 
Vow that they'll never make 
This tremendous mistake, 
While the Stars and the Stripes are un- 
furled. 


We have sought and we now Seek no shooting 
War with Hitler, but we will defend 
Our land boldly ’gainst his wholesale looting 
And destruction, on through to the end. 
Nazi submarines and flying raiders, 
Menace to peaceful ships on the sea, 
Are, like rattlesnakes there, 
Sent to strike and not spare 
Any ship, matters not whose it be. 


In the waters which we deem essential 
For our peace-loving Nation's defense, 
We'll construe it to be providential 
To strike first, ere the foe can commence. 
Hitler’s mad air and submarine raiders, 
Over here, are not here for their health, 
But are here to destroy 
What we so much enjoy, 
Our great Government and our great wealth. 


Other Presidents had problems, surely, 
Much like these that are vexing us now, 
But they rested their hearts’ hopes securely 
Upon Him before whom all must bow— 
While it’s right to fight with all our powers 

Such an inhuman, world-wrecking foe, 
We're aware that we must, 
For divine power trust, 

In the God from whom all blessings flow. 


Our great people have faced other crises, 
And have triumphed always in the end, 
And stand ready to make sacrifices— 
On their loyalty God can depend— 
With American courage we'll conquer, 
With American tact we will win, 
With American prayers 
We'll plow under despairs, 
And grow stronger than we’ve ever been. 


And, with that inner strength that comes 
ever 
To a free people who know they must 
Pray “Thy will be done,” and whose endeavor, 
Without question, proves “In God we 
trust,” 
Who in their daily lives preach and practice 
The one golden rule that the Lord taught, 
“Do to others as you 
Would have them do to you,” 
We will win—if we trust as we ought. 
Horace C. Carlisle. 
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HON. ROBERT R. REYNOLDS 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, September 17, 1941 


ARTICLE BY HON. ROBERT R. REYNOLDS, 
OF NORTH CAROLINA 


Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, I re- 
spectfully request unanimous consent 
that there be published in the Appendix 
of the Recorp an article which I prepared 
for the American Magazine entitled “The 
Weak Links in Our Defense.” The article 
was published in the issue of September 
1941. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE WEAK LINKS IN OuR DEFENSE 


(By United States Senator Rosert R. 
REYNOLDS) 


(Ep1Tor’s NoTE.—Is Uncle Sam’s screen of 
ocean outposts wide open to invasion? The 
powerful chairman of the Senate Military 
Affairs Committee exposes dangerous gaps 
in the front line of hemisphere defense and 
proposes ways to repair them.) 

For many years I have advocated an iron 
shield of defensive bases to protect the West- 
ern Hemisphere. I have traveled tens of 
thousands of miles at my own expense, 
studying prospective bases in the Atlantic 
and Pacific, from the Arctic to the tip of 
South America. 

Long before this war began I urged acqui- 
sition of British and French bases in this 
hemisphere as payment on the war debts. 
Months before France fell I introduced such 
resolutions in the Senate. At last, when 
we swapped 50 destroyers for certain British 
base sites, France had fallen under the domi- 
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nation of Hitler, and it was too late to obtain 
the French sites except by force. 

Because of the study I have made of these 
matters, and because of my responsibility as 
chairman of the Senate Military Affairs Com- 
mittee, I consider it my duty to point out 
certain dark spots in our defense base pic- 
ture. I want to suggest immediate action, 
and to point out the brighter future pros- 
pects if we do what is needed. 

As I write, our Nation is still at peace, but 
most of what I have to say would apply 
with equal or greater urgency if we should 
enter the war. 

On the dark side I will mention the dread- 
ful health conditions around some of our 
newly acquired bases; the regrettable atti- 
tude of certain British and Canadian officials 
toward our joint problems; the prompt need 
for plugging large existing holes in our de- 
fense screen; and the slowness of our 
diplomacy. 

I mention health first, because many of 
our boys sent to these new bases are begin- 
ning to write alarming letters home to their 
parents, and wild rumors, injurious to home 
morale, are being spread. The facts are bad 
enough, but we can face them when we know 
exactly what we are up against. 

For example, we have been granted cer- 
tain areas for bases in Trinidad. This British 
island, so charming to the eye of the tourist, 
has a population tragically ravaged by com- 
municable disease. The percentage of ve- 
nereal infection is probably as high as any- 
where in the world. Malignant malaria, 
spread by the mosquitoes which infest the 
island, is everywhere. In the schools adjoin- 
ing our area, from a third to a half of the 
children were found to have this malaria. 

Leprosy is common, and by no means all 
of the lepers are isolated. There are dysen- 
tery and typhoid, tetanus, rabies, and hook- 
worm. There are swarms of rats and some 
danger of plague. Yellow fever is a possible 
threat. There are poisonous snakes and 
deadly scorpions. 

A stealthy terror is the blood-lapping 
vampire bat. Many of these bats carry the 
infection of paralytic rabies, which is in- 
variably fatal. This sinister animal works so 
quietly that the victim usually does not 
Know he has been attacked until he wakes 
up in a pool of blood. 

British Guiana, on the coast of South 
America, where we are building a base, has 
the same high malarial and venereal dan- 
gers as Trinidad, with the additional menace 
of filariasis, a blood-parasite disease trans- 
mitted by mosquitoes. About 25 percent of 
the population of British Guiana is infected 
with it. It is incurable, and sometimes re- 
sults in a disfigurement, sometimes in dea‘h. 

These things are not pretty to discuss, 
but it is extremely important for the Amcr- 
ican people to know about them. One of 
the greatest things Winston Churchill ever 
did for British morale was to tell his people 
the difficulties confronting them, starkly, 
and honestly. Our people are of the same 
character. 

Americans want to know just what we are 
up against in health conditions, and then 
they will not be afraid. We have the finest 
medical corps in the world, with experience 
gained in Panama, Puerto Rico, and the 
Philippines. I know they can lick every One 
of the problems I have mentioned, and the 
people ought to be told about this, too. 
They want to be assured that every resource 
of our medical profession and of our great 
research foundations is placed at the dis- 
posal of our Army in this fight. Only so can 
we prevent alarmist rumors, which have al- 
ready begun to circulate. 

While on this subject, I urge the fullest 
possible publicity, consistent with vital mili- 
tary secrecy, for everything concerning these 
island bases. Trustworthy reporters should 
be allowed (as they have not been, thus far) 
to go to the scene and write first-hand ac- 








counts. Iam moving at once to obtain funds 
to permit members of the Military Affairs 
Committee to visit the bases and inspect 
progress. The American people are paying 
for these bases, in money and the service of 
their sons, and they are entitled to know 
what is going on. 

In these island bases, as you see, we shall 
have to spend vast sums for health protec- 
tion alone. In addition, we must spend our 
miljions for airports, barracks, fortifications, 
roads, water supply, utilities, dock and harbor 
installations. 

And yet, as many fail to realize, we don’t 
even own these most important areas where 
we are sinking millions of dollars. True, we 
have 99-year leases. That is a long time in 
the life of a man, but a short time in the 
life of a nation. 

If England, with the passing years, should 
become unfriendly to us, or should become 
involved in alliances with other powers, our 
leases might lapse, our investment and secu- 
rity be lost. I hope and believe this will not 
happen, but here, where the safety of our 
children and our children’s children is in- 
volved, we must be realistic. In the last 150 
years Britain has fought beside and against 
Germany; beside and against France; beside 
and against Italy; beside and against Russia; 
beside and against the United States 

History reveals no permanent international 
friendships. Therefore, we should move at 
once, while the time is ripe, to make our hold 
on our outposts more secure. 

In his original deal for these bases Presi- 
dent Roosevelt swapped 50 of our old but still 
formidable destroyers. Since that time, how- 
ever, the United States has granted practi- 
cally unlimited material aid to Britain, with 
a $7,000,000,000 fund as a starter. 

This opens the way for entire reconsidera- 
tion of our defense bases. We have given 
Britain carte blanche on material aid. Why 
should she not, in return, give us carte 
blanche in setting up bases to defend this 
hemisphere? 

The leases from Britain, by the way, did 
not give us the land for the bases. They 
merely gave us the right to dicker with the 
private owners of the land, sometimes at 
fancy prices, sometimes by cumbersome legal 
process, for the use of land for our bases. 
Considering that our bases are defending the 
islands for Britain as well as for our own 
interest, this was a remarkable procedure. 
However, that was what we did, and we will 
let it pass. 

But now, with our aid flowing steadily to 
England, is the time to reopen the question, 
I suggest that our ownership in the base 
areas be made complete and direct, at once. 
I suggest also that a commission be ap- 
pointed to consider the advisability of taking 
over the islands themselves. 

I am surprised that the suggestion to give 
us outright ownership in the base areas has 
not come from the British themselves. I do 
not criticize the British for defending their 
own interests. I admire them for it. But, 
even from their point of view, I question 
whether their attitude has been wise. They 
convey the impression always that they are 
doing us a great favor. We are put in the 
position of pleading for what they should 
grant with open arms. And to some extent 
this applies to the Canadians, in regard to 
the big gap between New England and vur 
new base in Newfoundland. 

Newfoundland is certainly valuable as an 
advanced base. But, because of its rocky 
coast line, its harsh climate, its storms, ice, 
and fogs, its inaccessibility, it is not suitable 
for a major air and naval base. The ideal 
place for such a base would be in Nova Scotia 
or New Brunswick, with fine harbors, fair 
weather, and all-year-round availability. 

I understand that the Joint Canadian- 
American Defense Board have discussed 
granting us such a base, but that Canadian 
Officials have raised certain “political” ob- 
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jections. I consider any delay in this crucial 
matter dangerously shortsighted on the part 
of both our countries. 

In criticizing the attitude of the British 
and Canadians, I do not imply that we our- 


_ Selves are blameless. Our whole diplomacy, | 


in acquiring defense bases, has been slow, 
late, and timid. Will Rogers’ saying that 
America never lost a war or won a conference 
still seems to hold good. 

This doesn’t mean that 1 agree with the 
firebrands who want us to seize Dakar in 
Africa, and the Azores Islands, two-thirds of 
the way across the Atlantic I think that 
would be folly. The prime requisite in an 
outpost is that you should be able to get to 
it quicker and reinforce it faster than the 
enemy. Both Dakar and the Azores are more 
accessible to European powers than to our- 
selves. 

The argument is that Dakar threatens 
South America, that Vichy owns Dakar, and 
that Vichy is under Hitler’s thumb. True. 
True also that it would be madness for us 
to let Hitler’s armies establish themselves in 
South America. 

But the finest base to avert that threat, 
and to protect all of South America, would 
be on the bulge of Brazil, say at Natal or 
Recife. 

That is by far the most dangerous gap in 
our shield of hemisphere defense Failure 
to plug that hole, in the year following the 
fall of France, has been our greatest diplo- 
matic error. It should be promptly and 
firmly repaired. 

We have talked a lot about defending 
South America. We have sent ainbassadors 
of good will there, too many of them. We 
have made many altruistic statements about 
neighborliness, and hands-across-the-Carib- 
bean. 

But on the one thing really necessary to 
defend South America, a good base on the 
bulge, we still have nothing definite at this 
writing. Meanwhile, there remains one of 
the chief sources of friction with our south- 
ern neighbors, namely, our attitude of su- 
periority toward people with pride and tra- 
ditions equal to our’ own. 

I urge that our negotiations with Brazil 
be pressed with the utmost energy, honesty, 
and realism. The time is now. If the worst 
should happen—if Hitler shouJd win—it 
might be too late. The South American na- 
tions might refuse us any concessions, for 
fear of offending the conqueror Further- 
more, it takes time to establish such bases, 
and every day is precious. 

All these outpost problems, including those 
with England and Canada, should be settled 
at once, while the war is on. When wars 
end, the whole atmosphere changes suddenly 
and unpredictably. Strike while the iron is 
hot. 

If we do this, then indeed we shall be able 
1~ weld about our country a band of steel, the 
finest defensive outposts possessed by any 
country in the world. That is the bright side. 

To the north we have the friendly and 
virile Dominion of Canada and the polar ice 
cap. To the northwest, beyond Canada, we 
have Alaska. From Alaska, stretching out 
like a mighty arm for 1,500 miles in the north- 
ern Pacific toward the empires of Russia and 
Japan, we have the stepping stones of the 
Aleutian Islands. I think we should build 
certain small outposts in the more westerly 
of these islands. 

Northwest of Alaska lies Wrangel Island, 80 
miles long, 35 miles wide. As aviation pro- 
gresses into easy Arctic flying, it may become 
a base of immense importance. Yet our peo- 
ple, and apparently our State Department, 
don’t even know whether it belongs to us or 
to Russia. Both have claims to it. This 
should be promptly determined, so that we 
can lay our defense plans accordingly. 

Coming down the Pacific coast, we have 
the superb fortified bastion of the Hawaiian 
Islands. Farther south, off the Panama Canal, 
there are the strategic islands of Cocos, be- 
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longing to Costa Rica, and the Galapagos, 
owned by Ecuador. We need small bases on 
these islands, and negotiations should be 
pressed at once, though the urgency here does 
not compare with that in Brazil. 

Coming over to the Atlantic, we are making 
@ small beginning in Greenland and should 
also have a small seasonal outpost in Labra- 
dor. Then the advanced base in Newfound- 
land. Then, with all speed, we should plug 
the next gap by a major base in Nova Scotia 
and/or New Brunswick. Then Bermuda and 
the chain of islands in the West Indies 
stretching down to British Guiana. Finally 
a proper base on the bulge of Brazil and pos- 
sibly a smaller base down near the River 
Plate. 

These bases will require expense, effort, and 
unrelaxing vigilance over the years to come. 
They will be worth it. They will enable us 
and our descendants to go forward, resolute 
and secure, to the great task of making our 
country an even happier place to live in. 





Col. Charles A. Lindbergh 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. SMATHERS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, September 17, 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM ATLANTIC CITY DAILY 
WORLD 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have published 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial appearing in the Atlantic City 
Daily World, under the heading “An in- 
vitation to laughter.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Atlantic City Daily World] 
AN INVITATION TO LAUGHTER 


The proposition of the America First Com- 
mittee to run its cross-country loud-speaker 
ex-Col. Charles A. Lindbergh for the United 
States Senate and then (it is to laugh) for 
the Presidency indicates that the group’s con- 
ception of domestic politics is as warped as its 
program of foreign policy. 

The “Loon” Eagle, as he was so appropri- 
ately called by Senator WILLIAM H. SMATHERs, 
boasts one of the most amazing downhill 
popularity records in the history of our 
country. 

Acclaimed as a national hero when he flew 
the Atlantic in the company of a ham sand- 
wich and a cat, he accepted the homage of 
an adoring populace with hauteur. 

He had an opportunity to recoup the public 
esteem when his life was blasted by the cruel- 
est tragedy of our generation. When his sor- 
rowing countrymen poured out their hearts 
in sympathy he ignored their offered solace. 
Bitterly castigating the country of his birth, 
he forsook it and took up a residence in an 
alien land. a 

Since that time his conduct has been the 
strutting of an egomaniac across the stage of 
public life. 

Accepting with smirking self-satisfaction 
the fawning false idolatry of a Goering, he 
was awarded and proudly wore the military 
decoration of a barbarian, foreign power. 

Returning to America he set himself up 
as an oracle of wisdom on international] 
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politics and alined himself against the de- 
termined course set by his President and 
Congress. 

When his theories were not a with 
the honor due a messiah his bitter nature 
once again came to the fore and he turned 
On the best minds of his Government with 
invective and abuse. 

And if “Lindy” ever does try to ride his 
America First Rah-Rah-Nazi outfit through 
Jersey, he’s going to suddenly find that there 
are a few people who don’t approve of his 
ideas. One rumor stated he would seek 
G. O. P. backing. We can’t fathom the idea 
that the Republicans would stoop to backing 
Lindbergh. 

It certainly would be a_ test—Senator 
SMATHERS against Lindbergh. It certainly 
wouldn't be a contest. SmaTHERS stands for 
Roosevelt 100 percent and makes no bones 
about letting people know it. The vote 
would be so overwhelming, if there ever were 
such a contest, that Mr. Lindbergh might 
suddenly awaken that there are a few people 
who don’t like him or his policies. Person- 
ally, we doubt if the vote would awaken him. 


Midwest Monetary Federation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JERRY VOORHIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 14, 1941 


ADDRESS BY ANDRAE B. NORDSKOG 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include the major portion of 
an address by Andrae B. Nordskog given 
before the Midwest Monetary Federation, 
Wednesday, June 18, 1941, at Chicago, Ill.: 


“Whoever controls the money of the na- 
tion, controls that nation,” said President 
Garfield. 

And President Andrew Jackson, in 1832, 
said: “If Congress has the right under the 
Constitution to issue paper money, it was 
given them to be used by themselves, not to 
be delegated to individuals or corporations.” 

Most of us would agree that to permit a 
private individual to usurp the powers of 
Congress as they relate to the coinage of 
money would seem inconsistent indeed. For, 
to vest this sacred congressional prerogative 
in one individual would be gross discrimina- 
tion against the rest of our citizens, and would 
therefore violate the fundamental principles 
upon which our Government is founded. 

This raises another important question: 
Under what provision of our Federal Consti- 
tution is Congress empowered to issue per- 
petual charters to individuals who form 
corporations? 

I have failed to find such congressional 
authority in our Constitution. But I do find 
in article X of the so-called Bill of Rights in 
our Constitution the following provision: 

“The powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution, nor prohibited 
by it to the States are reserved to the States 
respectively or to the people.” 

Therefore if the power to grant charters to 
private individuals for the purpose of forming 
corporations was not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution that power is re- 
served to the States respectively or to the 
people. 


This, then, leaves corporations how oper- 
ating under purported Federal charters with- 
out constitutional authority so to do. 

The only authority vested in Congress to 
regulate commerce among the several States, 
but not to grant corporate charters, is found 
in article I, section 8, subsection 3 of our 
Federal Constitution. 

Beginning from that premise, then, our 
only logical conclusion must be, that bank- 
ing corporations operating under purported 
Federal charters are doing so without consti- 
tutional authority. 

In article I, section 8, subsection 5 of the 
Constitution, it provides that “Congress shall 
have power to coin money, regulate the value 
thereof, and of foreign coin, and fix the 
standards of weights and measures.” 

There is not a semicolon between those 
words; it is all in one sentence. 

Has Congress delegated its authority to fix 
the standards of weights and measures to 
Sears, Roebuck & Co.? Has Congress dele- 
gated its power to operate the Army and 
Navy over to Montgomery Ward & Co.? Has 
Congress delegated its power to levy taxes 
to the Metropolitan Life Insurance Corpo- 
ration? 

I hear a negative answer to all of these 
questions. Congress has not delegated any 
of those functions to private corporations. 

Has Congress delegated its power to coin 
money and regulate the value thereof to 
private banking corporations? Yes; it has. 

Does Congress have any more right to dele- 
gate its powers of coinage to a private cor- 
poration than to delegate its powers to oper- 
ate the Army and Navy to a private 
corporation? Quite evidently not. 

What is the greatest single power which 
is vested in Congress under the Federal Con- 
stitution? 

The power to coin money and regulate the 
value thereof. 

Is the power of coinage greater than the 
power to levy taxes? 

Indeed, much greater. Consider, if you 
will, that during President Hoover’s admin- 
istration, the total Federal tax levy was 
around $4,000,000,000 a year; while under our 
prevailing system of coinage we had in check- 
book turn-overs in 1 year during the same 
period, a total of $1,200,000,000,000. And, as 
the result of .nanipulation by private cor- 
poretions who usurped the powers of Con- 
gres-, by improper regulation of the value of 
money, such check-book turn-overs dropped 
in following years to about one-half their 
former volume. 

During the Constitutional Convention cer- 
tain bankers proposed that Congress should 
create only the metal coins, leaving the crea- 
tion of paper money to the private banks. 
But Benjamin Franklin bitterly opposed such 
a division of authority, and the proposal was 
defeated. This, then, left Congress in full 
control over both metal coins and paper 
money. 

When a 20-year charter was sought for 
the creation of the Bank of the United States 
(a private institution), which would permit 
the private issuance of paper money, Presi- 
dent Washington appointed a special com- 
mittee of three consisting of Thomas Jeffer- 
son, Secretary of State; Edmund Randolph, 
Attorney General; and Alexander Hamilton, 
Secretary of the Treasury, to make a report 
as to the constitutionality of the proposed 
charter. 

A minority report was made by Hamilton 
favoring the charter. Mr. Randolph said it 
was contrary to the Constitution; while Mr. 
Jefferson declared it was repugnant to the 
Constitution. 

However, the bill was passed in both 
Houses of Congress and given approval by 
President Washington. After the first so- 
called Bank of the United States came into 
being in 1791 and began to issue paper 
money, Thomas Jefferson declared: “I be- 
lieve that banking corporations are more dan- 
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up a money aris- 
the Government at 
should be taken 

to the Govern- 
whom it properly 


Bank of the United 
1811. The charter 
the United States 
began in 1816. At the hands of President 
Andrew Jackson its doom was sealed when he 
refused, in 1832, to sign a bill for the re- 
ae eee 

Taking advantage of a national stress dur- 
ing Lincoln’s time, the bankers pushed 
a bill which purportedly 
permitted Congress to grant charters to na- 
tional banks. 

Private corporations were allowed to issue 
national-bank notes and to circulate them as 
money. By being permitted to put in re- 
serve only a fractional part of each deposit, 
these banks, over all, were enabled to loan 
out many times the sum total of such de- 


posits. 

Although Secretary of the Treasury Salmon 
P. Chase had urged President Lincoln to 
sign the national-bank law, upon seeing the 
evil effects of it in actual] operation he said: 
“My agency in procuring the passage of the 
National Bank Act was the greatest financial 
mistake of my life. It has built up a monop- 
oly that affects every interest in the country. 
It should be repealed. But before this can 
be accomplished the people will be arrayed 
on one side and the banks on the other in 
a contest such as we have never seen before 
in this country.” 

Depressions recurring with a degree of 
regularity in the United States over a period 
of several score years can be traced directly 
to the manipulation of currency and bank 
credits at the hands of the bankers. 

During the Civil War period President Lin- 
coln approved the bill providing for the Gov- 
ernment issue of paper money, commonly 
called greenbacks. So successfully did these 
greenbacks circulate that many political 
leaders favored the creation of more of the 
same kind of money. 

Not so kindly did the bankers take to 
this competitive idea of Uncle Sam. From 
247 Broadway, New York City, Mr. James 
Bull, Secretary of the Associated Bankers of 
New York, Boston, and Philadelphia sent a 
circular letter in 1877 to members of their 
association, as follows: 

“Dear Sir: It is advisable to do all in your 
power to sustain such prominent daily and 
weekly newspapers, especially the agricul- 
tural and religious press, as will oppose the 
greenback or issue of paper money, and that 
you also withhold patronage from all appli- 
cants who are not willing to oppose the 
Government issue of money. 

“Let the Government issue the coin and 
the banks issue the paper money of the 
country, for then we can better protect each 
other. To repeal the act creating bank 
notes, or to restore to circulation the Gov- 
ernment issue of money, will be to provide 
the people with money and will therefore 
seriously affect our individual profits as 
bankers and lenders. 

“See your Congressman at once and en- 
gage him to support our interests, that we 
may control legislation.” 

During the days when gold and silver 
coins were circulating freely in this coun- 
try and nearly all types of bank notes were 
redeemable in specie, gold or silver, the 
banking fraternity was quick on the trigger 
in referring to any proposal that the Gov- 
ernment should issue its own paper money, 
that this would be fiat money. 

Now, when private bank notes are redeem- 
able only in some other type of paper money, 
we wonder just what fiat money is. Will 
the banker please tell us? 
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The preamble to the Federal Reserve Act 

says that it was to provide for an elastic 
currency. Webster defines the word “elastic” 
as something which can be stretched, and, 
once stretched, will rebound. 
' Boys familiar with slingshots know that 
the stretching process is slow, but when the 
aim has once been made the rebound is very 
rapid. 

Ona so it is with currency or credit expan- 
sion. That process is slow, but when con- 
traction begins, its speed increases at a ter- 
rific rate, wrecking everything it touches. 

The Federal Reserve law purportedly was 
adopted also for the protection of the banks 
of this Nation—to prevent them from failing. 
But in the short period between 1921 and 
1933 more than 15,000 banks in this country 
failed, or more than 50 percent of them—this 
being by far more bank failures than this 
country had ever seen in any like period in 
American history. 

Following a period of currency and credit 
expansion, the Federal Reserve Board held a 
very secret meeting with the class “A” direc- 
tors of the 12 Federal Reserve banks on May 
18, 1920, in Washington, D. C. No one out- 
side of that circle knew at that time just 
what took place behind those closed and 
closely guarded doors. 

One thing the outside world did know, and 
that was that shortly after that secret meet- 
ing was held, the rediscount rates which, for 
a long time, had hovered around 2 percent per 
annum, suddenly were jumped to 4 to 6 to 8 
and even 9 percent, with call rates up around 
20 percent. 

Not even sure-shot gamblers could take 
chances on such rapidly changing bank 
rates. 

Result? The wholesale calling and can- 
celation of loans. Refusal of banks to ex- 
tend credit to many worthy patrons even at 
those high rates of interest. 

Mercantile, wholesale, and manufacturing 
establishments failed by the thousands; yes, 
by scores of thousands. Millions of workers 
were thrown out of employment. Hundreds 
of thousands of farms were lost by hard- 
working farmers. 

Financial chaos ensued. Banks failed, 
both large and small. Depositors, unable to 
get their savings and active cash deposits 
from the banks, were thrown onto charity. 

During the readjustment period from 1924 
to 1929 the Federal Reserve banks, under the 
leadership of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York, No. 2, launched another daring 
expansion of currency and credits. 

On that fateful day in October 1929, how- 
ever, their house of cards again fell. Yes, fell 
with a crash that resounded all around the 
world. The stock market cried aloud for hos- 
pitalization that was not to be had. Stores 
closed. Factories closed. Banks closed by 
the hundreds monthly. Public schools and 
other educational institutions closed their 
doors. Crime increased; the unemployed 
sought State and Federal aid. Taxes were 
increased because of it; price levels fluctuated 
wildly and made it almost impossible for go- 
ing concerns to know what trade policies to 
adopt. ° 

On June 24, 1935, Mr. Adolph Miller, then 
& member of the Federal Reserve Board, laid 
the blame for the crash of 1929 to the vast 
credit inflation of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York. That which was stretched out 
of proportion had to bounce back, and 
bounce back it did—with a vengeance, leav- 
ing wreckage and waste in its tracks. 

Following the major crash of 1920, Gov. 
W. G. P. Harding of the Federal Reserve 
Board wrote an article entitled “Why We 
Cannot Have Another Panic,” but it seems 
that there is need for an amendment to that 
opinion after seeing what took place in 1929. 

The Federal Reserve Board in its annual 
report in 1919 called attention to the fact 
that the 12 Reserve banks for 1918 had gross 
earnings of $67,584,117, the net earnings be- 


ing $55,446,979, or just about 10 times the 
amount of the dividends paid. The net earn- 
ings were at the rate of 72.6 percent on an 
average aggregate capital for the year of $76,- 
342,000. And the Board also called attention 
to the fact that it had reiterated previously 
that the Federal Reserve banks were not 
organized for the primary purpose of earning 
unusual profits. 

Notwithstanding this warning the 12 Fed- 
eral Reserve banks in 1920 showed average 
net earnings of 160.7 percent, the highest net 
earnings after payment of 6 percent divi- 
dends to member banks, having been earned 
by the New York Federal Reserve Bank, 211 
percent on its paid-in capital, and the lowest 
net earnings of 83 percent having been 
earned by the Federal Reserve Bank of Dallas, 
Tex., after having paid the 6 percent annual 
dividend to its member banks. The New 
York Federal Reserve Bank on its approxi- 
mate $25,000,000 capital, earned $54,000,000 
net in 1920 after having paid its member 
banks the usual 6-percent dividend. 

I point this out in order to show that some 
unseen force, somewhere, governed the poli- 
cies of the 12 Federal Reserve banks other 
than the Federal Reserve Board which fre- 
quently had cautioned these banks that they 
had not been organized primarily for profit, 
but rather for service to the member banks 
and to the commercial world. 

Following the wreckage left in the trail 
of two major depressions between 1920 and 
1930 the Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion was formed with about one-half of the 
capital stock being subscribed for by the 
Federal Reserve banks with voting power and 
the balance subscribed for by the United 
States Treasury without voting power. 

The capital stock outstanding is about 
$290,000,000, with a surplus account of $206,- 
000,000. The Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration may, in an emergency, expand its 
capital stock sales in a ratio of 3 to 1 over 
the amount of the outstanding stock by sales 
to the R. F. C. or to the United States Treas- 
ury together with an additional $250,000,000 
to be subscribed by the R. F C. and Treasury 
if requested to do so. 

Roughly, this would provide the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation with a capital 
and surplus of a little over one and one-half 
billion dollars. In event of another serious 
run on our banks, with deposits of about 
$60,000,000,000, how far would the F. D. I. C. 
go in liquidating those frozen accounts? 

In the event of the purchase of F. D. I. C. 
stock by the R. F. C. and the Treasury, then 
more Government bonds would be put on the 
market to be purchased by whom? With 
95 percent of the assets of the F. D. I. C. 
invested in Government bonds, to whom 
would these bonds be sold in event of the 
forced liquidation of all our banks? Is it 
not time now to think on these things? 

The Government has no idle cash with 
which to buy F. D. I. C. stock. So it would 
be forced to try to sell bonds to the banks or 
to the public at a time when no funds were 
available for such purchases. 

Where, I ask you, would this financial 
merry-go-round stop? 

In order to remove any doubt which may 
exist relating to the dominance of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System by the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York, I will quote from a state- 
ment made to the United Presr at Washing- 
ton by Adolph C. Miller, member of the 
Federai Reserve Board, June 24, 1935. “It is 
abundantly clear,” Miller said, “that accept- 
ance by the Board of aggressive [money] eas- 
ing action proposed by the New York Federal 
Reserve Bank in 1927 and of complete aban- 
donment of restraining action in the second 
half of 1928 proves that the Board, under 
established tradition, was, first, too quick to 
fall in line with a daring and dangerous pro- 
posal and, later, too slow to assume the 
leadership which was needed and was lack- 
ing at the most critical time.” 
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Miller asserted that under the leadership 
of the New York bank, “discount rates were 
forced down in other banks and that when 
the Chicago Reserve Bank refused to follow, 
its rate was ordered reduced. Cheap credit 
late in 1927,” he said, “expanded stock-market 
activities and a disastrous speculative situa- 
tion developed. Government securities were 
sold by banks and gold exports were allowed 
tc tighten the money market. But the rise 
in stocks had acquired too much momen- 
tum.” 

To head off what Mr. Miller termed a “dar- 
ing and dangerous” credit-easing program into 
which the New York Federal Reserve Bank 
had drawn the Federal Reserve Board, leading 
to the 1929 stock-market crash, the Reserve 
Board, on February 2 of that year, used 
“direct pressure” for banks to discourage 
speculative loans. 

This caused an acute controversy over a 
period of months between the Federal Re- 
serve banks and the Reserve Board with refer- 
ence to the respective merits of the policies 
of control through discount rate advances 
and through direct pressure. 

Federal Reserve Board Member Miller con- 
cluded with the assertion that “the leader- 
ship of the Federal Reserve System rested 
with the Federal Reserve Bank of New York.” 

Here we have confirmation from the lips 
of a Reserve Board member that a scarcity 
of needed money was created artificially by 
the Federal Reserve banks. 

We see from Mr. Miller’s statement that 
Government securities were sold by the banks 
and gold exports were allowed to tighten 
the money market. Here then we see the 
law of self-preservation in operation. The 
banks just had to save their own hides no 
matter how other institutions were skinned. 
However, several thousand banks got caught 
in this financial “Frankenstein” and closed 
their doors, as did scores of thousands of 
other business institutions. 

In this major catastrophe we have plenty 
of evidence that the power to “coin money 
and regulate the value thereof” is a funce- 
tion so sacred that it should never be en- 
trusted to private individuals or corpora- 
tions as it now exists for the purpose of 
selfish and private gain. That function 
should be exercised by our Congress for the 
benefit of all of the people as the Constitu- 
tion plainly provides. 

Mr. Milier admits that the New York Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank (a private institution) 
actually dominated the Reserve Board and 
dictated the policies of all of the other 11 
Federal Reserve banks. 

We have proof-a-plenty, that the so-called 
elastic currency, fiat, or what have you, 
was subject to the most wildly inflationary 
and deflationary tendencies of any type of 
money this Nation has ever known. 

Members of Congress, with their right 
hands raised, declare, when taking their 
oaths of office, that they will uphold and 
enforce the Constitution of the United 
States of America. 

Very well; our Constitution provides that 
Congress, not the private, Wall Street-con- 
trolled banks, shall coin money and regulate 
the value thereof. I have heretofore shown 
you from the lips of a Federal Reserve Board 
member that the private reserve banks domi- 
nated by the New York Reserve Bank were 
responsible for the wild expansion of credits 
in 1927 and 1928, and for the rapid contrac- 
tion of same by “direct pressure” in 1929, 
leading to the greatest financial disaster in 
American history. 

Congress has the sole and exclusive power 
to coin money and to regulate the value 
thereof. That function should never be 
shopped out to speculators who would gam- 
ble at the expense of the Public Treasury. 

Directly responsible to the electors of this 
Nation, Congress would be compelled to con- 
trol this function for the benefit of the peo- 
ple. Honestly administered by Congress, the 
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coinage of money would be based on the 
needs of the people instead of on the theory 
of dollar scarcity for the benefit of the 
banker. The banker has his rightful place 
in our commercial wheel, but that place does 
not include the assumption of a congres- 
sional prerogative provided for in our Con- 
stitution. 

Scientifically controlled for the benefit of 
all of our people and institutions, Congress 
could supply all of the money needed to 
carry the commerce of this Nation to its 
destination. Unemployment would be un- 
known. Prosperity would attend our efforts. 
We would truly become a powerful nation, 
because we would at last be free from the 
forces that have heretofore violated our 
Constitution in coining money primarily for 
their own private gain. 


Tariff on Cuban Sugar 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JARED Y. SANDERS, JR. 


OF LOUISIANA 
Ili THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 17, 1941 


STATEMENT BY COL. W. F. GILES 


Mr. SANDERS. Mr. Speaker, in view 
of the recent ruling by Price Adminis- 
trator Henderson fixing the price of 
sugar, and the misinformation that has 
been published in the press in regard to 
this situation, and the effect of this 
price regulation upon the consuming 
public, I ask leave to print in the REcorp, 
under permission to extend my remarks, 
a statement made on September 9, 1941, 
by Col. W. F. Giles, of Louisiana, to the 
Committee for Reciprocity Information. 
Colonel Giles is president of the Sugar 
Cane League of Louisiana and is a prac- 
tical farmer of outstanding ability. 

This statement is so lucid and clear I 
believe it will be read with interest and 
benefit by the Members of this House, 
and will be a valuable contribution to 
the facts pertaining to this public issue. 

Colonel Giles’ statement.is as follows: 


Speaking as the representative of the 
American Sugar Cane League of New Orleans, 
La., the brief filed on August 23 asked that 
the State Department make known to domes- 
tic producers the propositions concerning 
sugar which are to form the basis of negoti- 
ations with the Cuban Government. We 
requested that the State Department make 
a declaration of its intentions, in order that 
we might intelligently discuss what is in 
prospect. Ostensibly, this public hearing is 
a@ part of the democratic process of permit- 
ting interested parties to express their views 
and to submit their recommendations; but we 
find ourselves in a position of uncertainty 
and helplessness in the absence of any de- 
clared intention on the part of the State 
Department. We are required to argue by 
assumption. 

Our concern is not imaginary but is based 
upon experience. For instance, in 1939 there 
was @ public hearing, but everyone assumed 
that the basic relationship should be main- 
tained of a reduction in tariff and the exist- 
ence of a quota system. Instead, the State 
Department changed the language of the 


original Cuban trade agreement, which estab- 
lished a completely mew arrangement. The 
Tariff Commission having reported that the 
difference in cost of production amounted 
a $1.50 tariff rate on Cuban sugar, 

dent of the United States put the 

into effect in 1924. Later in the 

the reduction from $1.50 to 90 
justified, in part, by the fact that the 
would be restricted in the amoun 

which they could import under the 

tem. Accordingly, when the President sus- 


but, in December 1939, the language of the 
agreement was so changed that, if the quotas 
are suspended, there would be no restoration 
of the $1.50 tariff rate. The reinstatement 
of the higher rate would only occur in case 
the quota provisions of the Sugar Act should 


an opportunity for the producers to be heard. 
We protest strongly against such a procedure 
and request that the original language of the 
1934 Cuban trade agreement be restored. 

In the absence of any declared intention on 
the part of the State Department, we sub- 
mit that the facts concerning our relations 
with Cuba, in terms of sugar, fully justify a 
demand that the tariff on the importation of 
Cuban sugar be increased. Cuba today has 
a guaranteed market in the United States 
for the greatest quantity of sugar that it has 
imported into the United States in more 
than 10 years, and the price paid for that 
sugar is considerably higher than the aver- 
age price of 10 years. Thus, Cuba is being 
permitted to market more sugar at a higher 
price. Therefore, the tariff rate should be 
increased in proportion to the added benefits 
enjoyed. 

And not only is Cuba pe:mitted to market 
larger quantities of sugar at higher prices in 
the United States market but the price paid 
for Cuban sugar in «he so-called world mar- 
ket is today more than double the price 
which Cuban sugar has commanded in that 
market for several] years. It is well known to 
anyone who keeps informed about the Cuban 
marketing of sugar that usually two-thirds 
of the Cuban production has been marketed 
in the so-called world market at a lower price. 
The Cubans have averaged out the total ac- 
cordingly to get a favorable price for the 
whole crop. But this year Cuba is marketing 
more than 85 percent of its production in the 
United States at the highest price obtained 
in several years, and even the balance which 
is being sold to England and other world 
markets is listed at a doubled price. Thus, 
any way you take it, Cuban sugars are in an 
improved position. : 

The national-defense agency known as 
O. P. A. C. S. has fixed a price for raw sugar 
in the United States at 3% cents, which is 
claimed to be a fair and reasonable price for 
raw sugar. The Cubans have disagreed and 
have withdrawn from the market for almost 
30 cays. Of course, this is consistent with 
the usual Cuban practice of taking advantage 
of every opportunity to force the price of 
sugar in the United States upward. They did 
this in 1920 when the consumer paid 25 
cents a pound for sugar, and they tried it 
again in 1939, when the European war was 
declared, forcing the President to suspend 
quotas to bring the price down Now they 
have made demands involving questions of 
lowered freight rates to the United States; 
making available ships; an advance in the 
price ceiling; and finally, a reduction in the 
tariff. 

The sugar program adopted by the United 
States Government in 1934 was declared to 
be for the purpose of alleviating the dis- 
tressing conditions in the sugar industry. 
The period referred to was 1931, 1932, and 
1933, during which time Cuban raw sugar 
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sold for $1.16, while domestic raws sold fo 
$3.16. At the $3.50 pegged price, with a 90- 


a 10-percent increase. Should 

rate of duty be imposed, Cuba would 
ceiving an increase of 137 percent over the 
1931-33 period, while domestic producers are 
receiving a mere 10-percent improvement 
over the distressing conditions which the 
Federal Government sought to alleviate. 

In yesterday's paper we read about certain 
offerings for future delivery, cn a basis which 
ineludes concessions in the tariff on Cuban 
sugars. It is reported that the owners of 
Cuban sugar are making contracts which 
anticipate a tariff reduction of 15 cents per 
100 pounds, What is the basis of such a 
concession? What information do these 
Cubans have which is not available to us? 
The State Department, having refused or 
failed to respond to our request for a declara- 
tion of intention, must we assume that 
Cuban producers are better informed on the 
subject than we are? But we do submit the 
plain fact that if a price of 34% cents for raw 
sugar is justified by O. P. A. C.S. as.a fair price 
for domestic producers, then there can be no 
justification whatsoever for the maintenance 
of such a price, if another t of the 
Government would grant to Cuban producers 
a tariff concession which would, in effect, 
give them a price of 3.65 cents, while domes- 
tic producers are forced to accept 3.50 cents. 

If the purpose is to give Cuba a better price 
for raw sugar, the solution seems fairly sim- 
ple and plain as far as Government procedure 
may be concerned. The going price of raw 
sugar on August 12 was 3.80 cents, when 
O. P. A. C. 8. set a ceiling of 3.50 cents. This 
was tantamount to reducing the price of raw 
sugar 30 points. Now, if the Cubans need 
15 cents, would it not be simpler and more 
efficient for O. P. A. C. S. to raise its ceiling to 
3.65 cents, so that domestic producers could 
enjoy the price, as well as foreign producers in 
Cuba? Why go through all the travail and 
labor of negotiating a supplemental trade 
agreement and reducing tariff dusing an 
emergency period where consideraticns are 
not based upon normal conditions? Due to 
increased costs of production, domestic pro- 
ducers need the 3.80-cents price more than 
Cuba needs the 3.65 cents. 

We ask in complete sincerity that the 
negotiators who represent the United States 
Government in the negotiations on a sup- 
plemental Cuban trade agreement give first 
consideration to the interests of the domestic 
producers in matters concerning sugar. In 
doing so, the facts will require that the tariff 
on Cuban sugar be increased. We further 
recommend that the original language of the 
Cuban trade agreement be restored, whereby 
reductions in the tariff on Cuban sugar below 
$1.50 shall continue in effect only as long as 
the quota provisions of the Sugar Act are 
operating, so that such tariff reduction below 
$1.50 will be concurrent with the operation 
of quotas. 

The CONGESSIONAL Recorp of Friday, Sep- 
tember 5, contains a statement by Senator 
JOSEPH O’MAHONEY, of Wyoming, which we 
feel should be part of the record of these 
hearings. At a time like this, when the 
question of national defense is of transcend- 
ent importance to all officials of cur National 
Government, the unity of the people of the 
United States becomes a paramount consid- 
eration. The Senator from Wyoming has 
been a leader in proposing and drafting sugar 
legislation expressing the intent of Congress. 
He has interpreted the intent of Congress 
in congressional debates and in proposing the 
language of the Sugar Act and the amende- 
ments thereto. Therefore, his solemn exprese 
sion, evidently concurred in by other Meme 
bers of the United States Senate who par- 
ticipated in the discussion Friday night, is 
& development which must necessarily ree 
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ceive the highest consideration of the offi- 
cials of the State Department and the nego- 
tiators on behalf of the United States Gov- 
ernment. Quoting from page 7558 of the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp for September 5, 1941, 
Senator O’Manoney, of Wyoming, declared: 
“I have no intention of appearing before 
the Committee for ity Information 
because I have lost faith in the value of such 
appearance. I have lost faith that the 
entation of any evidence there will affect 
decision to be rendered. So I prefer to 
my statement here in this body, hee 
ing considered the facts and the e 
has On numerous occasions indicated its be- 
lief that the domestic production of sugar 
beets and should be encouraged 
in order that the American consumer of sugar 
might not be exploited by those who produce 
sugar in offshore areas.” 


pres- 

ect the 
make 
hav- 
vidence, 
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HON. W. 0. BURGIN 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
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ARTICLE BY MARK SULLIVAN 





Mr. BURGIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article by 
Mark Sullivan in the Washington Post of 
September 17, 1941: 


[From the Washington Post of September 17, 
1941] 
AMERICA’S WAR STATUS—DEFINING “FREEDOM OF 
THE SEAS” 


(By Mark Sullivan) 


The new status of the United States with 
respect to the war is contained in two 
speeches—that of Secretary Knox to the 
American Legion September 15 and President 
Roosevelt’s radio address to the people 
September 11. 

In terms of action the new status is this: 
Our Navy will, on sight, destroy or capture 
any Axis submarine or surface raider within 
certain waters. 

Within this broad statement are some dis- 
tinctions. As respects what our Navy will 
attack, Mr. Roosevelt uses the term “Axis.” 
The term used by Secretary Knox is “Axis 
controlled.” 

Probably no distinction between those two 
terms is intended. Both terms, if inter- 
preted broadly, would include Germany, 
Italy, and Japan. But no one supposes there 
is any intention, at this time, to attack 
Japanese naval vessels. Presumably what is 
intended is German and Italian vessels— 
primarily, of course, German ones, since they 
are the ones practicing widespread aggression. 

Again, as to just what we will attack, there 
is a curious distinction, upon which Mr. 
Roosevelt and Mr. Knox agree. Both say 
that what we will attack are “submarines or 
surface raiders.” Apparently we do not in- 
tend to attack German bombing planes, 
though these are, in certain waters, as de- 
structive as submarines or surface raiders. 
One reason for omitting German bombing 
planes may be that these operate mainly over 
narrowly restricted waters—that is, waters 
close to the area of actual war. To include 
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German bombing planes In what we will 
attack might raise a question about the 
precise waters in which our new policy 
applies. 

And this is a really important and delicate 
question. In just what waters will we at- 
tack? As defined by Secretary Knox, the 
waters are “between the American Continent 
and the waters adjacent to Iceland.” As 
defined by President Roosevelt, the area is 
broader—Mr. Roosevelt says “in the waters 
which we deem necessary for our defense.” 

Mr. Roosevelt’s definition is, obviously, the 
one with the higher authority. In Mr. Roose- 
velt’s mind, just what are “the waters which 
we deem necessary for our defense”? Once, 
in an informal conference. Mr. Roosevelt 
defined the waters we might deem necessary 
for our defense as anywhere in the seven Seas. 
Probably this is what we mean, or what we 
will mean and practice as our relation to the 
War progresses. As we now deem waters 
around Iceland necessary to our defense, so 
may we later deem waters around the Azores, 
or near Dakar in Africa, or practically any- 
where in the Pacific—practically anywhere in 
the world. 

Is this new policy of ours justified? The 
answer is “Yes.” 

To try to arrive at the answer by careful 
argument would be futile. The first require- 
ment for argument is agreement upon the 
meaning of terms. And about the terms in- 
volved in the so-called international law of 
the present situation there is no agreement. 
“Freedom of the seas” means to Germany 
what Germany says it means; it means to us 
what we say it means. Germany declares a 
“war zone,” which includes the waters about 
Iceland; we declare a “defense zone,” which 
includes the same waters. The “war zone” 
of one nation overlaps the “defense zone” of 
the other. Germany defines “contraband” as 
one thing, we as another. And so as to 
blockade and the otliér technical terms of so- 
called international law. Indeed, the very 
term “international law” is itself inexact. 
Hardly can “international law” be said to 
exist. For there cannot be law unless there 
are courts to interpret what the law means— 
and there are no international courts. 

From refinements about all this sort of 
thing we had best get away; we should merely 
be lost in a fog of words. We can base what 
we have done upon actions by Germany. One 
alone, the sinking of the Robin Moor, is 
sufficient. 

The Robin Moor was an American merchant 
vessel in the South Atlantic, thousands of 
miles from any war zone. She was sunk by a 
German submarine, without provision for 
safety of crew and passengers. We can omit 
any discussion about whether her cargo was 
contraband. The manner of the sinking, 
standing alone, was contrary to everything 
that has ever passed as international law, and 
contrary, as Mr. Roosevelt says, to “every 
principle of humanity.” Besides it was, as 
Mr. Roosevelt says, “in direct violation of 
international agreements signed by the Gov- 
ernment of Germany” several years ago. 

The Robin Moor was sunk almost 4 months 
ago. Had Germany offered explanation or 
apology or reparations, we might have as- 
sumed the sinking was a mistake. As Presi- 
dent Roosevelt says, “it would be unworthy 
of a great Nation to exaggerate an isolated in- 
cident.” In the absence of explanation by 
Germany—and in the presence of other sink- 
ings and attacks continuing to this day—we 
are obliged to assume the sinking of the Robin 
Moor was part of a general attitude of Ger- 
many toward us. 

That the most powerful Nation in the world 
should permit a merchant vessel of its citi- 
zens to be sunk as the Robin Moor was and 
fail to do what we have now done would be 
to forfeit the respect of the world and forfeit 
the confidence of its own people. 
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Mr. MARTIN J. KENNEDY. Mr. 
Speaker, A civic celebration of the cen- 
tenary of Fordham University, the presi- 
dent’s dinner, was held last night at the 
Hotel Waldorf-Astoria. The president of 
the University Alumni Association, Mr. 
Paul T. O’Keefe, acted as toastmaster. At 
this celebration, officials of the Federal, 
State, and City governments, delegates 
from leading colleges and universities, 
members of the alumni, and thousands 
of friends paid tribute to Fordham. 

President Roosevelt and the Nation were 
represented by Vice President WALLACE. 
The Most Reverend Amieto Giovanni 
Cicognani, apostolic delegate, spoke for 
the Holy Father; Gov. Herbert H. Leh- 
man for the State of New York; and 
Dr. Harry Woodburn Chase, chancelor 
of New York University, for the colleges 
and universities. The addresses delivered 
by these distinguished visitors, and by the 
President of Fordham, Father Robert I. 
Gannon, 8. J., and Archbishop Francis 
J. Spellman, were broadcast Nation-wide. 
The address of Governor Lehman is one 
that should find a ready résponse in the 
heart of every citizen of our beloved coun- 
try. In his characteristic, straight-for- 
ward manner Governor Lehman gave 
expression to a problem which now besets 
the minds of the leaders of this land, 
national unity. 

I hope every Member of the Congress 
will read the words of the Governor, be- 
cause, in his address, he points the way 
which we may well follow. It offers a 
solution to the evil of racial and religious 
intolerance which is now rampant in our 
country and which is a real and perma- 
nent threat to our national unity. 

In recognition of his splendid and un- 
selfish record of public service, Fordham 
University has awarded to Governor Leh- 
man the honorary degree of doctor of 
laws. 

I have great admiration for this metro- 
politan institution of higher learning and 
for its large and distinguished student 
and alumni body. I deem it a privi- 
lege to make part of the ConcrEssIonaL 
Recorp the address delivered by Gov- 
ernor Lehman and thus mark this his- 
toric centennial celebration of Fordham 
University. 

The address is as follows: 

Today the world is faced with dangers 
which threaten civilization itself. In a great 
part of the world force has usurped the 
place of reason, might is triumphant over 
right. Dictators demand that men obey 
them blindly and deny the right of men 
to follow the dictates of their conscience. 
Moral values, they say, exist only through 
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the flat of the State, itself ruled by a dic- 
tator. There, indeed, the light of religion is 
burning dimly. Perhaps more than ever it 
is the duty of religion to hold high the torch 
which it has received; to feed the flame until 
once more it burns so brightly that all the 
world may see it and again exclaim, “In Thy 
light we shall see light.” 

It is our good fortune in this country that 
freedom of thought and conscience is safe- 
guarded by our fundamental law, and what 
is perhaps even more important, by the 
character and spirit of the people. And it is 
becoming every day more clearly evident 
that for the solution of the great problems 
which face mankind, mankind needs free- 
dom of thought and conscience, needs moral 
values and spiritual ideals. Everywhere 
thoughtful men are constrained to recog- 
nize that we have been prone to apply stand- 
ards of value which are evanescent rather 
than standards which remain eternally true. 

I rejoice, therefore, that the one-hundredth 
anniversary of the establishment of this 
great university is to be made an oppor- 
tunity to consider the other side of life— 
the religious and ethical and spiritual aspect 
of life. This anniversary reminds us that 
even today there are men and institutions 
standing firmly for those intangible things 
without which life is not worth living—the 
ideals of justice, mercy, and humility. 

The past several decades have brought 
both to poor and to rich comforts, con- 
veniences, even luxuries, undreamed of in 
the past. Through scientific and mechan- 
ical progress we have achieved an age of 
plenty, and yet in spite of the plenty, and 
some even say because of that plenty, we 
have felt during the last years a widespread 
and acute economic depression. New means 
of communication have almost wiped out 
space and distance; but as means of com- 
munication have increased, the nations have 
erected more and more barriers against each 
other. Almost everywhere we see intoler- 
ance and repression and loss of freedom of 
the individual., Men have lost faith in one 
another. In the fierce struggle to gain a 
livelihood or to acquire wealth, modern man 
gives little heed to the method he uses. Too 
often he feels that one man’s gain neces- 
sarily involves another's loss. As in the evil 
days, described in the Bible, “each man is 
for himself and against each other.” 

Individual ruthlessness finds its counter- 
part in the relationship between the nations 
of the world. The rule that might makes 
right now governs wide areas. There the 
only argument which has been effective dur- 
ing the last years has been force and vio- 
lence. 

To the problems of economic distress and 
war there has been added a third, intoler- 
ance, hatreds, and repressions Fundamental 
human rights and liberties which we have 
thought were inalienable are now completely 
destroyed in many lands. Even in this coun- 
try they are now being challenged. 

We cannot pérmit these liberties to be de- 
stroyed. We can protect them and American 
democracy only if we have complete national 
unity of the spirit. 

Division between our people must not be 
allowed to exist if democracy is to be pre- 
served. Hate begets hate. Intolerance be- 
gets intolerance. Oppression of the indi- 
vidual or of groups inevitably leads to the 
oppression of other individuals and groups. 
Wherever racial or religious division has 
raised its ugly head the death knell of human 
liberties has been sounded. 

An attack on one religion weakens all reli- 
gious faiths, since the basis of all true reli- 
gion is identical—charity, justice, and toler- 
ance. 

Those who would sow the seeds of discord 
between those of different faiths are danger- 
ous enemies, both of religion and of democ- 


racy. They would tear down the pillars of 
morality and freedom. 

The fight against those who would destroy 
religion and spirituality is a common fight 
of all churches. 

How can religion solve the problems that 
confront us? What has religion to offer us 
today? How can religion furnish us with a 
basis for a happier, nobler society, a just and 
peaceful world? Fortunately, we of both the 
Christian and Jewish tradition may find in 
our Bible a clear statement as to the mes- 
sage and meaning of religion and its rela- 
tion to problems. Through Moses the world 
received the two commandments, “Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
soul, and with all thy heart, and with all thy 
might,” and “Thou shalt love thy neighbor 
as thyself.” In these two commandments 
are summed up man’s duty to his God and 
to his fellowman. They represent the spirit 
of all true religion. Again, in those few 
phrases of the prophet Micah, we find the 
essence of religio.. stated so sublimely, s0 
straightforwardly, that none can mistake it: 
“It hath been told thee, O man, what is good 
and what the Lord doth require of thee; 
only to do justly and to love mercy and to 
walk humbly with thy God.” Here are the 
essentials of all religion, summed up with- 
out complication and without omissfon. 
Here too, are the essentials of social justice. 

It is this combination of justice and mercy 
and humility before God which the world 
needs today. Religion, with its belief in a 
universal Father, religion with its insistence 
upon the reality of the force working for 
righteousness in the world—religion, I say, is 
the natural ally of all those who would bring 
about a real brotherhood among men, and 
end for all time man’s inhumanity to man. 
If justice and mercy would supplant selfish- 
ness and lust for power which dominates the 
actions of men, if reverence for God and 
respect for man createdyin the image of God 
motivated our lives, would brutal war and 
shallow materialism darken the face of the 
earth? If these fundamentals of religion 
were truly to rule in the hearts of men, could 
we not banish poverty, violence, and intol- 
erance from the world? 

Once again, religion must come to rescue 
the world from barbarism and destruction. 


Albert G. Rutherford 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HUGH D. SCOTT, JR. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 17, 1941 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, the death 
of our colleague, and my good friend, 
occurred at a time I was unavoidably 
absent from Washington, with official 
permission of the House, and, accord- 
ingly, I did not then have the oppor- 
tunity to pay my respects to his memory. 

Colonel RUTHERFORD was beloved by 
his friends; he was not only an able and 
efficient legislator and public servant 
who was devoted to duty, but also a con- 
siderate and genial companion. I shall 
never forget the cordial greeting he ex- 
tended to me when I arrived in Wash- 
ington as a new Member of Congress; 
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how he made me feel at home, and the 
many courtesies he showed me. Often 
I joined him in the section of the House 
we Pennsylvanians call the “Pennsyl- 
vania Main Line,” and benefited from 
his kindly wisdom and helpful advice. 
I had the greatest respect for his sound 
judgment and good counsel, and can 
fully appreciate the great loss sustained 
by his constituency, our State and Na- 
tion. We will miss him sincerely, but 
the example of his fine record is an in- 
Spiration to me, as it must be to many 
of my colleagues. We have lost, but we 
shall not forget, our friend and col- 
league. 


Post-War Planning Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED F. BEITER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 17, 1941 


MEMORANDUM BY THE NATIONAL RE- 
SOURCES PLANNING BOARD 


Mr. BEITER. Mr. Speaker, t have in- 
troduced a bill, known as H. R. 5638, to 
amend the Employment Stabilization Act 
of 1931. The bill is a companion to a 
Senate measure sponsored by Senator 
RosBerT WaGNER, Of New York. 

The National Resources Planning 
Board advocates the enactment of this 
legislation as a part of a post-war plan- 
ning program of public works. Their 
memorandum on the legislation, pre- 
pared at my request, is of wide interest 
and I submit it to the Congress, together 
with a copy of the bill, for consideration: 


MEMORANDUM ON H. R. 5638, a Britt To AMEND 
THE EMPLOYMENT STABILIZATION ACT OF 
1931 


This bill is proposed to carry out recom- 
mendations made by the President in two 
of his messages to the Congress during this 
session. 


In his annual Budget message on January 
8, 1941, the President said: 


“During this period of national emergency 
it seems appropriate to defer construction 
projects that interfere with the defense pro- 
gram by diverting manpower and materials. 
Further, it is very wise for us to establish 
a@ reservoir of post-defense projects to help 
absorb labor that later will be released by 
defense industry. * * * Throughout the 
Federal service * * * projects are being 
deferred until a more appropriate time. 
However, surveys and the planning of new 
projects will go forward so that construction 
can be resumed without delay. This will 
produce a long list of public-work projects, 
apart from defense construction, arranged 
according to priorities. Such a list could be 
submitted to a future Congress for the ap- 
propriation of funds to put it into operation.” 

Again in his message of March 17, 1941, 
transmitting the annual report of the Na- 
tional Resources Planning Board on the 
development of resources and the stabiliza- 
tion of employment in the United States 








(H. Doc. 142, 77th Cong., Ist sess.) the Presi- 
dent said: 
“Because of the current national emer- 
—. projects not needed for defense have 
temporarily deferred. As a result, we 
eavtsiow tk tho trocens Gf stating Se a reser= 
Wile ef eieteteteliis watt Whe el be iceeed 
when the pace of rearmament slackens. 
* © © If projects are to be ready at hand 
for rapid inauguration in times of need, the 
surveys and investigations, the engineering 
eas mae must be prepared 
advance. Authorizations and financial 


ate construction of such works. 

The posal embodied in the bill grows 
out of the Government’s experience during 
the past 10 years in pl and adminis- 
tering large scale public-improvement pro- 
grams 


Beginning in 1931, the Congress in enact- 
ing the Employment Stabilization Act de- 
clared it (sec. 8 (a) of the act) “to be the 
policy of Congress to arrange the construc- 
tion of public works so far as practicable in 
such manner as will assist in the stabiliza- 
tion of industry and employment through 
the proper timing of such construction, and 
that to further this object there shall be 
advance planning, including preparation of 
detailed construction plans, of public works.” 

To make effective this declaration of pol- 
icy, the Congress directed (sec. 8 (b), (c), 
and (e) of the act) each construction agency 
of the Federal Government to prepare and 
keep up to date by means of an annual re- 
vision a 6-year advance plan and program of 
public-works construction with estimates 
showing projects allotted to each year. Plans 
for the acquisiticn of sites and the prepara- 
tion of advance detailed construction plans 
“for not less than 1 year in advance” were 
to be included in the agencies’ 6-year pro- 
grams. The act also provided for the col- 
lection of “information concerning advance 
construction plans and estimates by States, 
municipalities, and other public and private 
agencies which may indicate the probable 
volume of construction within the United 
States or which may aid the (Federal) con- 
struction agencies in formulating their ad- 
vance plans.” 

Before the provisions of the act of 1931 had 
gone into full operation, the Government had 
embarked on a series of large-scale programs 
using construction as a means toward em- 
ployment stabilization. Federal expenditures 
for, and the financing of, new construction 
(including grants and loans) increased from 
less than a half billion dollars during 1931 
to more than two and a half billion during 
1939. Since then such expenditures and new 
financing have topped even the latter amount 
because of the defense program. 

From the experience gained since 1931, 
three points have been particularly outstand- 
ing. 

1. A coordination of the public-works poli- 
cies of the Federal, State, and local govern- 
ments is necessary in order to avoid having 
the efforts of the Federal Government to ex- 
pand public-works activities frustrated by 
the curtailment of expenditures by States and 
cities. The following table shows the ef- 
fect on the total volume of public construc- 
tion of the curtailment of public construc- 
tion by States and cities during the period 
1930 to 1940. 


1See also the reports of the National Re- 
sources Planning Board on “Development of 
Resources and Stabilization of Employment 
in the United States” and “The Economic Ef- 
fects of the Federal Public Works Experi- 
ence, 1933-38.” 
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Estimated pe of pubdlie funds for 
new public construction, 1930-401 


Millions of dollars) 









Cr hieeaain 307 2, 776 
422 2, 578 

460 1, 794 

1933... 647 1, 354 
BNR GNet es: 1,380 2174 
ers nines 1, 234 1, 350 
ee. 2 335 3, 216 
Wicca. te 2, 043 2, 888 
a i! 2, 085 3, 188 
a. 2, 206 3, 520 
WO oe ctin 2, 281 °3, 424 





1 Including work-relief construction. 

? Preliminary estimates. 

If some means could have been found dur- 
ing the period from 1930 to 1940 to hold State 
and local public works expenditures steady, 
then the Federal grants and increased Fed- 
eral expenditures for public construction 
would have had the increased employment- 
creating effect for which they were intended. 
As it was, Federal grants for non-Federal pub- 
lic construction generally took the place of, 
rather than added to, construction expendi- 
tures by States and cities. 

One way of assisting in maintaining a 
steady volume of State and local public con- 
struction is to encourage the formulation of 
long-term programs of public improvements 
and financial plans. Long-range program- 
ing of State and local public activities, in 
conformance with the long-range financial 
resources of the governments involved, would 
go far toward smoothing out the curve of 
State and local activity, and also would pro- 
vide a sound basis of administration for any 
financial assistance which the Congress might 
decide to make available during periods of 
depression. Such State and local public im- 
provement programming is one policy which 
the Federal Government should encourage in 
order to assure that future Federal grants 
for public improvements will provide an ad- 
dition to, rather than a replacing of, ex- 
penditures by the States and local govern- 
ments. 

2. The objectives in using public works 
and related activities as means for obtaining 
employment stabilization have been twofold: 
(1) The building of works and the supplying 
of services to meet the needs of the country; 
and (2) providing employment for idle men 
and resources during any period of depression. 

A series of emergency programs of public 
works may fail to achieve one of these over-all 
objectives. While it is true that employment 
creation was the primary purpose of such 
emergency programs, it is also true that 
such employment was to be used in building 
useful needed works and improvements. The 
consequence of emergency programs was a 
sort of dead-line type of administration, in 
which too often projects had to be selected 
in accordance with their degree of readiness 
and the quickness with which they would put 
great numbers of men to work, rather than 
in accordance with the urgency of need for 
the works and improvements being under- 
taken. When these two criteria—immediate 
employment and urgency of need for the 
works and improvements—worked together, 
valuable national, State, and local improve- 
ments resulted; when the criteria were in 
conflict, too often the project values had 
to take second place. 

A continuing planning policy established 
by the Congress would make it possible to 
prepare plans considerably in advance for 
projects that might be included in public 
improvement programs. Then, if and when 
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the Congress provided appropriations for 
expanding such programs quickly, projects 
with high national, State, and local values 
could be selected to give immediate employ- 
ment. Administration of the program would ~ 
be facilitated to the extent that project selec- 
tion could always be in terms of the two 
criteria—employment created and urgency 
of the need for the improvement. 

3. It has been amply demonstrated that 
many months may elapse between the mak- 
ing of appropriations for a large program of 
public improvements and the actual em- 
ployment of great numbers of men. This 
delay is occasioned by the time necessary to 
carry out the preliminary surveys, studies, 
and investigations, to make the detailed plans 
and specifications, to arrange for financing, 
to acquire land, to advertise for and receive 
bids and award contracts, and to organi. 3 
operations. Although problems of great diffi- 
culty must first be solved, it is possible to 
shorten or telescope some of these time ele- 
ments. For example, current custom delays 
the surveys and preparation of detailed plans 
until after funds are appropriated for carry- 
ing out a project. These steps in preparation 
could more logically be taken in advance of 
decision, so that the legislative body would 
have more accurate data on which to judge 
the merits of proposals. But here, too, there 
are some serious problems to be faced. Such 
planning would have to be undertaken long 
before the need for an expanded program be- 
comes apparent, and the key to taking these 
steps is the advance provision of funds for the 
preliminary planning work. 

To provide funds some years in advance 
for the survey and engineering work involved 
on public projects presents, of course, the 
hazard that costs will be incurred on many 
projects that may never be undertaken. To 
the extent that this occurs, the procedure 
would be a wasteful one. However, the haz- 
ard is not particularly great if the financing 
of this preliminary work is properly admin- 
istered. Exercise of soynd administrative 
judgment would reduce to minimum the 
losses involved. In any event, the losses that 
would come about might quite properly be 
considered as low-cost insurance against an 
emergency. The cost would, without question, 
be far less than the cost of being caught 
unprepared. 

Thus, our experience during the past 
decade has clearly shown that the policy de- 
clared by the Congress in the Employment 
Stabilization Act of 1931 needs to be imple- 
mented further by the advance provision of 
funds to be made available by administrative 
allocation to Federal agencies and to State 
and local governments for preliminary studies 
and for the plans and specifications for pub- 
lic improvements, works, and related activi- 
ties, with the clear understanding that such 
advances would represent in no sense a com- 
mitment to undertake such projects at any 
time. The provisions of H. R. 5638 authorize 
the appropriation of funds for just such pur- 

ses. 

Under the proposed legislation, the Em- 
ployment Stabilization Act is amended by 
adding a new section authorizing the appro- 
priation of funds to the President “for the 
making of such examinations, surveys, in- 
vestigations, legal studies, comprehensive 
plans and programs, engineering plans and 
specifications, and forms of legal proceedings, 
as may be necessary to facilitate and expedite 
the selection, financing, and inauguration of 
public improvements, works, and related ac- 
tivities.” The President is authorized to allot 
such funds to agencies of the United States 
and to make advances to the States, Terri- 
tories, and island ions, and their 
agencies and political subdivisions. The 
President may use such agencies as he may 
designate for making such allotments and 
advances. Provision is also made for the 
President to make such rules and regulations 
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as may be necessary to cover the allotments 
and advances, including requirements as to 
reimbursement, or as to contributions of 
funds, services, or materials, in connection 
with advances to States, Territories, and 
island ions, and their agencies and 
political subdivisions. 

Primary authority and responsibility for 
administering the funds are vested in the 
President, inasmuch as the authority and 
functions under the Employment Stabiliza- 
tion Act were transferred to the Executive 
Office of the President by Reorganization 
Plan No. I and are “administered under the 
direction and supervision of the President by 
the National Resources Planning Board” (sec. 
4 (a) of Reorganization Plan No. I). 

The proposed legislation would enable the 
appropriation of funds to carry on the fol- 
lowing specific activities: 

1. Examinations, surveys, and investigations 
could be undertaken by one or more Federal 
agencies in cooperation with such State and 
local governmental agencies as may be con- 
cerned, for studying proposals directed to- 
ward the preparation of comprehensive 
plans and programs for the protection and 
development of the resources of the Nation. 
These studies could cover a single proposed 
project or a group of them; the development 
of a drainage-basin area, a land-use area, a 
forest or a mining region; in fact, the areas 
to be covered will be largely determined by 
the type of problem or resource under con- 
sideration. Additional authorizations and 
funds are needed for the over-all type of sur- 
veys and investigations which must be made 
if the water, land, and forest resources of 
the Nation are to be developed and put to 
their best use; if our future highways and 
airports are to be properly located and of the 
size necessary to carry the anticipated traffic; 
if the blighted areas of our cities are to be 
rebuilt; if the proper kinds and amounts of 
housing are to be provided; and if our pub- 
lic-health services, our public buildings and 
our welfare institutions are to be located and 
designed to provide a maximum service with 
& minimum outlay. 

There is need also for coordinated plan- 
ning and survey work by Federal, State, and 
local agencies, so that one agency is not work- 
ing in ignorance of the proposals of another. 
For example, if a State agency is planning a 
road system or studying a school-building 
program, and a Federal agency is planning a 
water project which may flood certain areas, 
or render them unsuitable for use, it is the 
better part of wisdom to make sure that no 
new roads or schools are planned for an area 
which eventually may be flooded. Better yet, 
the road, school, and water planning should 
be only segments of a coordinated or joint 
over-all planning effort for the area involved. 

2. Legal studies and forms of legal proceed- 
ings could be undertaken in advance of au- 
thorization of projects to avoid legal ob- 
stacles and the delays now often encountered 
before public projects can be undertaken. 
Most local public bodies are subject to strict 
constitutional and statutory limitations and 
requirements in the making of loans and 
contracts involving cumbersome and lengthy 
procedures and often including the necessity 
for special elections. Debt and tax limita- 
tions sometimes prevent borrowing by public 
bodies where there is the greatest need for 
public improvements. Using the experience 
of the last 7 years it should be possible to 
suggest new procedures which, upon adop- 
tion by State and local governments, might 
materially reduce the length of time neces- 
sary to get projects under way. 

3. Comprehensive plans and programs 
could be developed in order to provide ade- 
quate consideration of all the developmental 
needs of a community or area in appropriate 
balance and to establish a definite and effec- 
tive order of undertaking the most needed 
projects. Such plans and programs could be 
prepared: (1) by Federal agencies; (2) by 


joint action of the Federal, State, and local 
agencies concerned; and (3) by State and 
local governments covering only their own 
activities with financial and technical assist- 
ance from appropriate Federal agencies. 

These comprehensive plans and programs 
are the means by which individual projects 
proposed as a result of the surveys and in- 
vestigations are placed in their proper rela- 
tionship to each other so that the develop- 
ment of any individual area or region in the 
Nation follows a well-considered. pattern. 
This procedure makes possible the provision 
cf roads and schools coincidental with the 
opening of new lands; the building of com- 
munity facilities in tempo with new indus- 
trial developments; and the rehabilitation of 
cities by removing blighted areas in accord- 
ance with long-term plans. 

4. Engineering plans and _ specifications 
could be prepared by two different proce- 
dures: 

(a) Allotments could be made to Federal 
agencies for the preparation of detailed plans 
for those individual projects in their 6-year 
advance programs. Over the past 10 years, 
the Federal Government has spent on the 
average $500,000,000 annually for “direct” 
Federal construction projects. Currently it 
is estimated that such Federal agencies have 
detailed plans for only about $265,000,000 of 
projects in their backlog. This would be less 
than the expenditure in an average year. 
Further, detailed plans have been prepared 
for only approximately 10 percent of the total 
cost of the projects in the advance programs. 
To carry out the declaration of policy by the 
Congress in the Employment Stabilization 
Act, detailed construction plans should be 
available for not less than 1 year in advance, 
i. e. they should cover not less than $500,- 
000,000 of Federal direct construction. 

(b) Advances could be made through Fed- 
eral agencies to State and local governments 
for the preparation of detailed plans for in- 
dividual projects in the comprehensive ad- 
vauce plans and programs of State and local 
governments. Prior to 1931 and the decline 
in the total volume of non-Federal public 
construction, State and local public construc- 
tion averaged more than $2,000,000,000 a year, 
reaching a high of approximately $%2,500,- 
000,000 in 1930. Preparation of detailed con- 
struction plans should cover not less than 1 
year of such construction in advance if the 
Federal grant-in-aid and loan agencies are to 
carry out the policy declaration of the Con- 
gress. 

The Federal Works Agency, in cooperation 

with the National Resources Planning Board, 
is sponsoring a project which will operate 
with Work Projects Administration funds and 
staff to determine the approximate volume, 
nature, and distribution of potential public 
works which may be undertaken by local and 
State agencies after the reduction of defense 
activities. But this inventory of need will 
not be enough, and funds will be required to 
provide for the investigations, surveys, and 
preparation of detailed construction plans 
which are so essenti~! before the “dirt can 
fiv.” 
"ales, it is important to note that there is 
no reason that advances could not be made 
to State and local governments for plan 
preparation and be repaid from funds appro- 
priated by the State and local governments 
if they decide to undertake an improvement 
without any financial assistance whatsoever 
from the Federal Government; or if such 
financial assistance for carrying out an im- 
provement is made available by the Federal 
Government, the advances previously made 
for plan preparation could be deducted from 
the grant or loan so made. 

Finally, five points should be emphasized 
in connection with the proposed legislation: 

1. The authorization of appropriations 
which the bill proposes supplements exist- 
ing authorizations of Federal agencies for 
survey and planning work. The proposed 
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authorization is not intended to supplant 
any existing authorizations. 

2. The intent of the bill is to allot or ad- 
vance funds for survey or plan preparation 
only when such preliminary work is in accord 
with or for the purpose of developing a long- 
term plan for community, State, regional, or 
national development. 

3. Any allotments or advances from funds 
appropriated under the proposed authoriza- 
tion would not represent, in any sense, a 
commitment by the Congress to appropriate 
funds to undertake at any time the projects 
covered by plans made under such allotments 
or advances. 

4. The bill provides for advances to State 
and local governments for plan preparation 
by their own staffs and consultants. It does 
not propose Federal domination of the de- 
sign and planning work of State and local 
governments; nor does it propose that the 
Federal agencies should create staffs to re- 
place the staffs of such State and local gov- 
ernments. 

5. The bill provides a form of insurance 
against the time when emergency programs 
again may be necessary. It assures that if 
and when such time comes, plans will be 
ready and, if the Congress so legislates, men 
and materials can be put to work more 
quickly and on better undertakings than 
would be the case otherwise. 


[H. R. 5638, 77th Cong.. Ist sess.] 


A bill to amend the Employment Stabiliza- 
tion Act of 1931 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Employment 
Stabilization Act of 1931 is amended by add- 
ing the following section: 

“Sec. 9. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated annually such sums as may be 
necessary for allotment to agencies of the 
United States and for advances to the States, 
Territories, and island possessions, and the 
agencies and political subdivisions thereof, 
by the President, through the Federal Works 
Agency or such agencies as he may desig- 
nate, and under such rules and regulations 
as he may prescribe, for the making of such 
examinations, surveys, investigations, legal 
studies, comprehensive plans and programs, 
engineering plans and specifications, and 
forms of legal proceedings, as may be neces- 
sary to facilitate and expedite the selection, 
financing, and inauguration of public im- 
provements, works, and related activities: 
Provided, That advances to States, Territories, 
and island possessions, and political sub- 
divisions thereof, shall be subject to such 
requirements as to reimbursement, or with 
respect to contribution of funds, services, or 
materials, as the President may determine.” 


A United America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON SCOTT W. LUCAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, September 17, 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM ST. LOUIS GLOBE-DEM- 
OCRAT AND ILLINOIS STATE REGISTER 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp an editorial which 
was reprinted by the Illinois State Regis- 
ter of September 15, 1941, having been 
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previously printed in the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat, entitled “A United America.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the NWrcorp, 
as follows: 


{From the Illinois State Register of 
September 15, 1941] 
“A UNITED AMERICA” 

(Today the State Register yields this edi- 
torial space to the following editorial which 
appeared under the above caption in the Sun- 
day St. Louis Globe-Democrat. You are 
urged to read it carefully, bearing in mind 
‘that the Globe-Democrat is a powerful Re- 
publican newspaper and foe of the New Deal.) 

The time has arrived for plain talk about 
the grave international situation. The time 
has come when Americans must forget their 
bickering and name-calling and inflammatory 
oratory and face the facts as they should be 
faced—as a united Nation. 

American disunity is precisely what Hitler 
wants, and his wishes have been gratified too 
leng. We can’t afford to play his game any 
longer. 

The American Navy has received orders 
from its Commander in Chief, President 
Roosevelt, to shoot on sight German and 
Italian war vessels which enter waters within 
our defense zone. He reached this decision 
after a series of attacks on American ships 
by German submarines and bombers, 

He told the Nation and the world last 
Thursday night that we do not want a “shoot- 
ing war” with the Axis Powers, but we will 
defend to the limit of our strength our his- 
toric right to freedom of the seas, and we will 
keep the line of supply open to all nations 
now fighting Hitler and his satellites. 

There never may be a “shooting war”; we 
prayerfully hope not. But a “shooting war” 
may start today, tomorrow, or next week, 
if the Axis Powers force the issue. We are, 
therefore, in a state of incipient, undeclared 
war with Germany and Italy which may flame 
into formal war on a moment's notice. This 
is the situation, and the Nation never faced 
a more apprehensive future. 

In urging that America stand united against 
a peril which is real and constantly growing, 
the Globe-Democrat stands squarely behind 
President Roosevelt and his foreign policy. 
If this seems incongruous to some in view of 
tiiis newspaper’s consistent differences with 
the President over his domestic program— 
the New Deal—we reiterate that there is n 
relation between the two programs. 

Today we are faced with an international 
crisis which threatens our national exist- 
ence, our physical existence as a free and in- 
dependent entity among the nations of the 
world. The President, with access to facts 
not available to most of us, long ago saw the 
oncoming danger and, with such forces as he 
could command, took steps to thwart it. 

From the start, he has been opposed by in- 
dividuals and groups which have seen in com- 
plete isolation America’s only security against 
war. We will grant that, for the most part, 
these individuals and groups have been sin- 
cere in their bristling challenges. There has 
been a regrettable excess of harsh words 
passed between the isolationists and those 
who champion the administration’s progrum. 
Last week witnessed a lamentable effort by 
these die-hard noninterventionists to inject 
racial intolerance into the debate. We refer 
to testimony before a Senate subcomfaittee 
investigating the motion-picture industry 
and Colonel Lindbergh’s address at Des 
Moines. In both instances, the Jews were 
excoriated as warmongers. This base appeal 
to racial prejudice indicates desperation 
rather than reasoned argument. 

America has arrived at this brink of war 
by clearly discernible processes. Hitler’s ex- 
panding Reich has beaten 19 countries to 
their knees. England alone has stood against 
his attacks, excepting Russia which has had 
only 3 months of war. It is Hitler’s plain 
intention to rule the world and he is off to 


a good start. After Europe is conquered, 
the Western Hemisphere is next on his 
agenda. The blueprints of Nazi aggression 
the world over are written in the blood of 
victim countries. There can be to mistake 
po hag the German dream of world overlord- 

Pp. 

The frontier of United States defense—of 
the defense of the Western Hemisphere—has 
been set in England by the President. The 
waters of the Atlantic must be free to Amer- 
ican shipping if Hitler is to be stopped. 

We agree with the President that this is 
true, and are convinced that this is the sol- 
emn and studied judgment of the majority 
of the American i 

We abandoned formal neutrality with the 
adoption of the lease-land act. All-out aid 
to Britain is our program, because by saving 
England we are saving ourselves. All-out aid 
can mean but one thing—not only manu- 
facturing planes, and tanks, and other war 
material, but delivering them in England. 

Hitler by at least four unwarranted attacks 
on American vessels seeks to halt that effort. 
He has launched a campaign of unrestricted 
submarine warfare to destroy our bridge of 
ships across the Atlantic. By so doing he 
has defied us to proceed with a program 
which the majority of Americans is our 
first protection against ultimate Nazi attack. 

Can he get away with it? The President 
says “No”—and the echo rings from Maine 
to California. We seek no war w:th Hitler, 
we want no war with any of the Axis Powers. 
But we will fight if we must—God forbid. 

Our course has been set by the President. 
Right or wrong, it is the course we must 
follow. 

Up to last Thursday night honest doubters 
could express themselves freely—and did. 
But the President’s defense program, drastic 
as it is, must not be sabotaged henceforth 
by the Wheelers and Lindberghs and Nyes. 
They have spoken their pieces and should 
retire. 

From now on the United States must be a 
united Nation. To take our stand otherwise 
is to play Hitler’s game under his own rules. 





The Censtitution’s Birthday 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SOL BLOOM 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 17, 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM THE NEW YORK HERALD 
TRIBUNE 





Mr.BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the ReEcorp, 
I include therein an editorial from the 
New York Herald Tribune of September 
17, 1941: 

[From the New York Herald Tribune, Sep- 
tember 17, 1941] 
THE CONSTITUTION’S BIRTHDAY 

The Constitution which was signed in Phil- 
adelphia 155 years ago today was transmuted 
into the Government of the United States as 
Europe was on the brink of a great revolution 
and a world war. It was the product of men 
who themselves had waged and won a suc- 
cessful revolution. Yet so firm was its foun- 
dation, so sound its structure, that this Gov- 
ernment has survived through civil strife and 
new world wars, while only one of those gov- 
ernments which existed in 1787—the Govern- 
ment of Great Britain—has escaped destruc- 
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tion or catastrophic revolution. Today, with 
the world in the throes of another great revo- 
lution—this time a revolution of reaction— 
and another great world war, the American 
Constitution stands cut more than ever as 
the impregnable fortress cf a free people. 
The t which has been built up 
within its sturdy frame is as vigorous and 
determined as ever. It is engaged in helping 
to defeat the forces of reaction abroad. It 
has resisted the efforts of those who have 
sought to weaken it from within through 
creating disunity and distrust. 

Americans have a right to pride in the fact 
thet the strength of their country today is so 
much a product of the Constitution. The 
dominating philosophy of the men who 
framed this document was that there are cer- 
tain rights which no Government agent may 
deny to any citizen. Their own experience 
had taught them that these rights were pre- 
cious beyond belief. They knew that these 
were the pillars of freedom. Therefore they 
sought to make these rights secure for all 
time and for all Americans. In the light of 
what has happened to similar rights under 
the heel of Europe’s dictators their foresight 
and wisdom stand out with fresh luster. In 
fact, the war in Europe today is a contest 
between those peoples who believe in these 
rights and the Axis dictators, whose entire 
philosophy is based on the destruction of 
these rights. 

The Constitution is thus symbolical of a 
cause as well as the embodiment of a philoso- 
phy of government for free men. The more 
it is studied the more its strength is ap- 
parent. The longer it has endured the greater 
has the world’s respect for it become. Today 
more than ever it deserves to be celebrated, 
for today more than ever it is apparent that 
the principles which it embodies will prevail 
and that, to use the famous words of Abra- 
ham Lincoln, “government of the people, by 
the people, for the people shall not perish 
from the earth.” 





National Youth Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oFr 


HON. H. H. SCHWARTZ 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, September 17, 1941 


RADIO ADDRESS BY AUBREY WILLIAMS 





Mr. SCHWARTZ. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a report on 
the help the National Youth Administra- 
tion has extended to 4,000,000 American 
youth~ since 1935, as rade to the people 
of the United States by Mr. Aubrey 
Williams, N. Y. A. Administrator, in an 
address broadcast last Monday night in 
the National Radio Forum on a program 
arranged by the Washington Evening 
Star. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Evening Star of 

September 16, 1941] 

YoutH Frnpinc It Harp To Get DErense 
Joss—N. Y. A. Curer Descrises TRAINING 
ProGrRaAM In Rapio Forum ADDRESS 
(The text of Mr. Williams’ address follows: ) 
From the summer of 1935 and up to the 

present time it has been costing each one 
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of you in my radio audience about 71 cents 
a@ year for operation of the National Youth 
Administration. In those 6 years that ex- 
penditure on the part of each citizen has 
made it possible for you to provide oppor- 
tunities for 4,000,000 American young people. 
Two million of these youth are students 
whom the N. Y. A. has given the chance 
to work their way through schools and col- 
leges. The other 2,000,000 are out of school 
and unemployed youth for whom the N. Y. A. 
has provided useful work and the background 
of practical experience essential for jobs in 
private industry. 

That, in summary, is where your 71 cents 
a year has gone—to provide opportunities for 
4,000,000 American youth. 

Even in past years—in the days when 
6,000,000 young people were looking for Jobs 
and finding none—there were some who ques- 
tioned the wisdom of your investment ia 
young people. Today, with defense employ- 
ment—and with thousands of young people 
in service in the armed forces—there has 
developed an easy complacency that anyone 
can get a job who wants one—that we need 
not worry about youth any longer—and a 
question is raised whether your investment 
in the N. Y. A. is still essential. 

These are the days of essentials, for young 
people and for all of us, and Jobs are one of 
the first. How do our young people fare in 
regard to jobs? 

MANY STILL UNEMPLOYED 


A year’s experience with the defense pro- 
gram has compelled many of us to revise our 
ideas about employment prospects for youth. 
A year ago it was widely predicted that the 
first year of defense would break the back of 
unemployment by creating 6,000,000 to 7,000,- 
000 jobs. Today we know that the actual 
increase was less than half the number pre- 
dicted. Forecasts of the immediate end of 
unemployment were premature. As the Sec- 


retary of Labor has pointed out, “there will 


still be a reservoir of unused labor in July 
1942.” 

That is one of the most important facts 
facing American youth today. Despite in- 
creased defense employment, large numbers 
of them are still unemployed. It is unfor- 
tunate, but true, that at a time when the 
Nation is making every exertion to use all 
its resources for production, one of its best 
resources—its young people of working age— 
remains in large part idle and unused. 

Why is this true? You and I are concerned 
because the progress of defense production 
is vital. We are interested because we have 
sons and daughters and what happens to any 
American youth may happen to our own. 
Young reople themselves—at a time when we 
are enalling for speed and still more speed, 
production and still more production—want 
to know why they are denied a chance to 
work 

To date, something like $56,000,000,000 has 
been appropriated or authorized for defense 
purposes. To become the arsenal of the 
democracies we are transforming old indus- 
tries and creating new ones. Factories and 
yards which had been producing peacetime 
articles at a peacetime tempo have been con- 
verted into defense plants and are feverishly 
turning out guns, planes, and tanks, and 
ships. It has been a tremendous effort. Its 
effect has been felt in all sections of the 
country and at all levels of society. 


JOBS WENT TO THE SKILLED 


But this enormous effort has not yet 
reached great numbers ot young people who 
are in the labor market trying to find work. 

The answer as to why this is so is not an 
easy one. We know that the needs of de- 
fense industry have createc thousands of new 
jobs. We know that large numbers of new 
Plants had to be built, that others had to 
be expanded. But we know also that much 
of the demand for the work has been con- 


centrated—concentrated both by geographi- 
cal location and by specialized occupation. 

The lion’s share of defense orders naturally 
had to be awarded to plants which were al- 
ready in operation at their existing loca- 
tions—and the labor force had to be drawn 
from the existing supply of skilled and ex- 
perienced workers who alone could do the 
highly specialized work required. 

It is well known that prime defense con- 
tracts have not been evenly distributed 
among the several States. During the 13 
months ending in June of this year the War 
and Navy Departments, fighting for speed and 
economy, awarded almost one-third of all an- 
nounced major prime contracts to three 
States. These same three States contain only 
one-sixth of the Nation’s youth population. 
Six States, with less than one-third of the 
youth population, obtained more than one- 
half of all defense contracts. At the other 
extreme, 24 States, with considerably more 
than one-fifth of the Nation’s youth, were 
awardec only about one-twentieth of the 
prime defense contracts I am not here 
criticizing the War or Navy Departments. I 
am discussing how these things affect young 
people. 

Defense orders, that is to say, have been 
concentrated in the large urban and indus- 
trial areas where youth make up a smaller 
proportion of the population than in other 
areas. The proportion of youth is highest in 
those agricultural areas which have experi- 
enced the smallest pick-up in employment, 
and in some cases have even experienced de- 
creases. The result is a continued pile-up of 
unemployed youth. 

Efforts to spread the work by farming out 
orders have not yet been sufficient to correct 
this basic unevenness. The concentration of 
defense work in the l ortheast, the Pacific 
coast area, and in the Atlantic and Central 
States has thus created sharp local or re- 
gional demands for workers while leaving 
other areas almost untouched. 


MANY BECOME STRANDED 


But the accident of geography alone would 
not be enough to keep young people out of 
work. They. are the most mobile part of our 
population. When they hear of a boom 
somewhere they are only too ready to pack 
up and migrate to the spot where jobs are 
available. This brings us to the second of 
the serious barriers which keep youth out of 
defense work. 

While it is obvious that defense industry 
needs an enormous number of new workers, 
it is less understood that these workers must 
possess some experience or training. They 
must know how to do certain things. There 
are some interesting figures on this point 
which were supplied last June by the Depart- 
ment of Labor. By April 1942 the Depart- 
ment estimated that the basic defense in- 
dustries—like aircraft, shipbuilding, machine 
tools, ordnance, and several others of similar 
importance—would require almost 1,500,000 
additionai workers. But it was estimated 
that less than one-sixth of these could be 
unskilled; the remaining five-sixths had to 
be professional, subprofessional, skilled, or 
at least semiskilled. 

This is not to deny that unskilled or inex- 
perienced workers have been able to get jobs 
in defense industries; in some sections, and 
under extreme pressure, employers have had 
to hire such labor as was available. But by 
and large, the young worker without work 
experience, or without skill, has relatively a 
slim chance of breaking into defense indus- 
try compared with the worker with work 
experience or skill. 

Under such circumstances, when inexperi- 
enced youth migrate to defense centers—and 
I know from personal observation that large 
numbers of them have—many of them fail 
to find jobs and are simply stranded, thus 
adding new difficulties to any already ag- 
gravated youth problem, and increasing the 
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strain on the living and health facilities of 
the defense area. 


APPRENTICESHIP DIED OUT 


I find it impossible to blame these young 
people. The Nation was no more prepared 
for the defense boom than they were. The 
cold facts are that for the past 30 years we 
have done about everything we could to take 
work out of the lives of young people. The 
moves by which we have done this have for 
the most part been, in themselves, good. We 
have extended the ban against child labor—a 
good thing, but the schooling we substituted 
left out productive work. Generation after 
generation of young people have come of age 
without having gained any experience which 
would help them make a living. Industry 
quit training them 12 years ago. Appren- 
ticeship practically died out. We took phys- 
ical, manual work out of the lives of ycung 
people in America. This was as true in other 
parts of the world as in our own country. 
This probably is the most important single - 
fact regarding young people of the past quar- 
ter of a century. There can be litt'e dcubt 
that this condition had much to do with the 
rise of youth movements and their later cap- 
ture and use in the totalitarian nations. In 
our own country, being more thoroughly es- 
tablished in the democratic form, no such 
political or industrial organization of the d s- 
content and destitution of young people has 
arisen. But only those who have worked at 
the job cf providing them with some positive 
aids know to what extent efforts have been 
made in this country to capitalize upon idle- 
ness and destitution oi our young people. 
The basic trouble is due to the fact that we 
have taken work out of their lives. With the 
defense needs now upon us, we now find that 
one of the weakest spots in our industrial 
preparedness is the shortage of qualified 
workers with all the necessarily wide variety 
a special skills required for defense produc- 
tion. 

Even with the great needs of the defense 
situation facing us, we only gradually woke 
up to the true state of things. For up to a 
certain point, while industry was absorbing 
the unemployed skilled workers on hand, pro- 
duction expanded rapidly. Then expansion 
became more difficult, in large part because 
of the scarcity of trained workers. At that 
point our failure to train young workers be- 
came evident and now constitutes a major 
bottleneck in the defense program. 

The quickening tempo of production, re- 
sulting either directly or indirectiy from the 
defense program, has boosted total employ- 
ment to an all-time high. In spite of the dif- 
ficulties of changing over from peacetime 
production to defense production, employ- 
ment by July of this year rose to 39,241,000 in 
nonagricultural industries, an increase of 
1,770,000 over the best month of 1929. 


HELPS YOUTHS TO LEARN 

Compared with the past decade, the num- 
ber of unemployed is low. According to the 
latest data available, there were in August 
5,300,000 unemployed workers But 2,200,000 
of these were youth. This means that of all 
the employed those in the narrow age group 
from 16 to 24 comprised 42 percent. The 
enormity of this percentage lies in the fact 
that this age group comprises only 25 percent 
of all the workers in the labor market. 

I dislike figures, but these are necessary: 
At the end of March 1940, when the last pop- 
ulation census was taken, if the unemploy- 
ment of youth had been in proportion to the 
unemployment of older workers between 25 
and 44, the number of unemployed youth 
would have been 1,30C,000 less than it ac- 
tually was. 

Even with all that has happened in taking 
work or training out of the lives of young 
people, there is sitll a popular notion that 
young people get hired first. This is not true, 
for, despite their eagerness to work, despite 
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energy and ambition, youth having no 
ng or experience are naturally more 
to unemployment than any other age 
The reason is obvious as soon as we 
ask ourselves what kind of workers indus- 


in defense industry. 

The National Youth Administration was 
created during the depression to deal pri- 
marily with this problem. Established in 
1935 to provide work projects for needy un- 
employed youth, the N. Y A is preparing 
thousands of young men and women for jobs 
in defense industry. It does this by giving 
them practical, on-the-job, productive work. 
Its flexibility and widespread activities are 
enabling it to meet preemployment problems 
that could not be met by any other agency. 

In 800 shops and production projects 
throughout the country, with 3,800 work sta- 
tions, 70,000 to 80,000 youths are learning the 
precise skills which defense industry needs. 
They learn the job by doing it—by handling 
the same sort of equipment and using the 
same mechanical processes that will be re- 
quired of them when they leave N. Y. A. to 
enter defense industry. 


WORK IN MACHINE SHOPS 


In machine shops they work on drills, 
lathes, and milling machines—and they pro- 
duce machine and equipment parts, hand 
tools, and dozens of other items. In welding 
shops youth are working on the same equip- 
ment that they wil] use in building ships. 
In our radio shops, where they learn how to 
repair and operate radio equipment, they 
turn out useful products and at the same 
time prepare themselves for jobs as radio 
operators and technicians. 

A large number of N. Y. A. projects employ 
young women, who are well adapted to many 
kinds of defense work. They learn to use 
industrial equipment and acquire manual 
dexterity. On all kinds of N. Y. A. projects— 
shop work, construction, hospital and health 
assistance, conservation, clerical projects, 
sanitation work—youth learn a job by 
doing it. 

On hours arranged not to conflict with 
their working time, N. Y. A. youth attend 
classes under the Office of Education for in- 
struction in subjects which are closely re- 
lated to the actual work they are doing. 
They take courses in blueprint reading, shop 
arithmetic, drafting, and other technical 
studies which supplement and expand the 
work experience and skills learned on the job. 

Each youth is steered into the occupation 
for which he is best fitted. If possible, square 
pegs are kept out of round holes’ Before 
assignment to project work, each youth is 
interviewed to determine the type of work 
experience that would most nearly fit his 
interests and abilities. Once he is on the 
job, his progress is watched and evaluated. 
Through vocational guidance and job rota- 
tion on the subject, each youth is permitted 
to try his hand at a number of different types 
of work, so that he may find the activity 
which best suits his abilities. 

A labor migration system has been started. 
Shops and resident centers are established 
near defense-work centers. Youth are se- 
lected from N. Y. A. shops in the smal] town 
far removed from the centers of defense work 
and sent to these N. Y. A. work centers from 
which they secure employment in defense 
industries. At Nepaug, Conn., for example, 


several hundred were able to get jobs in de- 
fense work during the month of August. 
There are some 70 of these youth labor-supply 
centers now in operation at places like San 
Diego, Houston, Wilmington, South Bend, 
and so forth. The youth work out their 
maintenance and keep the $10 in cash that 
they receive per month. 


BIG PROBLEMS REMAIN 


This is the prosaic account of what the Na- 
tional Youth Administration does with its 
money. It is not the whole account, for its 
work includes not only a defense work ex- 
perience program but also the giving of work 
to 200,000 other youth on projects varying 
from building small schoolhouses to making 
garments for needy people. In addition to 
this there is the whole student-work program 
which provides work for 450,000 students in 
1,600 colleges and 2,900 high schools to enable 
them to continue in school. 

But all of this leaves youth with two big 
problems: One is that we are now running 
at the rate of an annual national income of 
about $85.000,000,000 and still there are 
hundreds of thousands of eager, able young- 
sters to whom the gates of gainful employ- 
ment are closed; the other difficult situation 
is that at the time we are desperately trying 
to give effective aid to those forces struggling 
to defeat nazi-ism and are in need of 
capable hand we possess in this effort there 
are around about us scores of hundreds of 
thousands of young people seeking eagerly to 
find some way to make their young strong 
hands capable and useful but who are not 
being used. We simply must find some way 
to include them in this effort. 

This business of being included in the 
effort for the defense and security of our 
country has come to be a great privilege. 
This is especially true in the case of young 
people. Youth senses that something sig- 
nificant is happening to men and women of 
good will in al] parts of the world. They 
want to be a part of it. They sense that 
paralleling the evil loosed upon mankind 
there has occurred a renaissance of the love 
of the good, and that men are again proving 
their willingness to make sacrifices—sacri- 
fices of their means, their time—yes, even 
of their lives—for the good. They sense that 
there is a great challenge in the world today, 
a challenge for the good—an incredible 
renaissance of the spirit. They. like our- 
selves, sense it wherever they go. They feel 
it from the men in the shops, from the 
crowds on the streets, from the atmosphere 
on the trains; they hear it in the voice of 
the President, in the speeches of Churchill— 
and youth everywhere want to be a vital part 
of it. They feel in it something akin to a 
new brotherhood of man bound together 
by an abhorrence of the bestiality and 
brutality of the Axis war party. In it they 
feel a rising hope that means for them a 
newer and freer world for tomorrow. They 
know that they must first destroy the evil 
that now has the world in fear and terror, 
but they also know that that must not be 
the end. They know that the forces now 
mobilizing in the hands of the world’s mil- 
lions of people of good will must not only 
preserve democratic institutions for which 
they are now fighting, but that this same 
power must be exerted to eliminate condi- 
tions which are the effective denials of the 
democracy that has given rise to these forces 
for its defense. They insist that we must 
eliminate the denials of the promises of the 
democratic way of life. 


EAGER TO TAKE PART 


I have just returned from a visit to 18 
States. I have seen the world’s most power- 
ful democracy in action—a united people 
turning to the task of producing the vast 
quantity of goods needed for the defense of 
democracy everywhere. 
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Primarily I went to see what is happening 
to the young people of this country under the 
tremendous impact of the defense program. 
Two convictions, reinforced by everything I 
saw, now stand out in my mind. 

First, there is the conviction that the 
young people of America are eager to take 
their part. I feel as if I have seen, talked 
to, and been part of the future of America, 
and what I saw was good. Youth are eager 
to work and eager to make democracy work. 
If we deny them this opportunity we will 
make a terrible mistake. 

The second conviction grows out of the 
first. In spite of the progress made, we are 
not doing all we can to use the services of 
these young people. If we deny them the 
Opportunity for useful work, if we fail to 
spread that opportunity, we are denying our- 
selves the services of a powerful and construc- 
tive force. Our programs of giving them a 
chance are working in the right direction, 
but they are not extensive enough. Com- 
pared with the immense need for qualified 
workers and with the large number of un- 
employed youtl still available, our sights 
still are too low. We have the method, the 
resources, and the plan. What we need is 
more determination to stick to it until the 
job is done. a 

There is good reason to believe that this 
is going to be done. It seems to have been 
necessary for the Nation to have become en- 
dangered of its very life for us to restore 
young people to a participating part in our 
vital affairs—to allow them to work for its 
eo and security. I hope this will be 

e. 





Mrs. Sara D. Roosevelt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLIFTON A. WOODRUM 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 17, 1941 


POEM BY HORACE C. CARLISLE 


Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I herewith attach a very pretty 
poem by Mr. Horace C. Carlisle, dedicated 
to the President’s mother: 


“She openeth her mouth with wisdom; and 
in her tongue is the law of kindness.” 


—Ecclesiastes 2xz: 26 
MRS. SARAH D. ROOSEVELT 


M-other—name that all men love— 
R-ev’rently the Nation’s Chief, 
S-ince his mother’s called above, 


S-eeks from that source his relief. 
A-nd, in his deep sorrow, he 
R-ealizes that he must 

A-lways bow to God’s decree— 
H-e has placed in Him his trust. 


D-eath is heaven’s golden key. 


R-ich in graces that abide, 
O-f which she’d a doube share, 
O-ft, on bended knee, aside, 
S-he met God in secret prayer. 
E-very day ‘twas her intent, 
V-erily, to wisely live, 
E-arnestly, where’er she went, 
L-iving, most of all to give 
T-o us such a President. 
—Horace C. Carlisle. 
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Prime Minister Mackenzie King Says 
Canadian Government Approves the 


Seaway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GEORGE A. DONDERO 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 17, 1941 


STATEMENT OF HON. W. L. MACKENZIE 
KING, PRIME MINISTER OF CANADA 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the statement of Hon. 
W. L. Mackenzie King, Prime Minister of 
Canada in which he gives reassurance 
that the Canadian Government approves 
the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence seaway. 

Of late the impression is being given 
to the Congress and the American people 
that Canada is opposed to the project, 
which is refuted in the statement of her 
Prime Minister, who calls attention to 
the fact that Canada has already signed 
an agreement between the two coun- 
tries—Canada and the United States— 
known as the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
Basin agreement. 

The statement follows: 

New York, September 14.—Interest of the 
Canadian Government in the Great Lakes- 
St. Lawrence seaway and power project has 
been indicated “in an unmistakable man- 
ner,” Prime Minister W. L. Mackenzie King 
wrote in an exchange of correspondence 
which was made public tcday (Sunday) by 
Edward J. Noble, of the Seaway for Defense 
Committee. 

The Prime Minister declared that “the 
construction of the project would advance 
the defense measures in which the two Gov- 
ernments were concerned and would promote 
the social and economic welfare of the peo- 
ples of these neighboring countries.” 

Mr. Noble had written to Mr. Mackenzie 
King that hearings before the Rivers and 
Harbors Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives “have developed certain testimony 
purporting to indicate a presumed lack of 
interest on the part of the Canadian Govern- 
ment.” Mr. Noble's letter added that “this 
type of testimony is intended by the oppo- 
nents of the project to wean away public 
support” from the project. 

Herewith are both letters: 


SEAWAY FOR DEFENSE COMMITTEE, 
New York, N. Y. 
The Right Honorable 
W. L. MACKENZIE KING, 
Ottawa, Ontario, Canada. 

My Dear Mr. Prime MINISTER: YOu may 
be interested to learn of the formation by 
Americans in public and civic life of the 
Seaway for Defense Committee. Its purpose 
is to bring to the American public the true 
facts concerning the Great Lakes-St. Law- 
rence seaway and power project, in the belief 
that an accurate presentation of the facts 
will result in the development of a favorable 
public opinion in respect to the project. 

The hearings before the Rivers and Harbors 
Committee of the House of Representatives 
have developed certain testimony purporting 
to indicate a presumed lack of interest on the 
part of the Canadian Government in the 
project. Naturaily, this type of testimony is 
intended by the cpponents of the project to 
wean away public support. Of course, we 
who favor the project recognize the agree- 


ment between Canada and the United States 
as being constructive evidence of the inten- 
tions of both Governments. At the same 
time, we would be very happy to give currency 
to any statement on the subject which you 
might deem appropriate in the circumstances. 
Very truly yours, 
Epwarp J. NoBLe, 
For the Committee. 
OFFICE OF THE PRIME MINISTER, 
Canada. 
Epwarp J. Nose, Esq., 
Seaway for Defense Committee, 
New York, N. Y. 

Dear Sir: I was very much interested to 
learn from your letter that a Seaway for De- 
fense Committee has been formed by Ameri- 
cans in public and civic life, for the purpose 
of bringing out the true facts concerning the 
Great Lakes seaway and power project. 

I note your statement that the hearings 
before the Rivers and Harbors Committee 
of the House of Representatives have pro- 
duced testimony indicating a lack of interest 
on the part of the Canadian Government in 
this project. 

It would not be appropriate for me to make 
any formal pronouncement with regard to 
the merits of the seaway while the matter 
is before Congress. Further, it would not be 
possible for the Canadian Government to 
place before the public all of the consid- 
erations which will need to be examined be- 
fore Parliament. On the other hand, I feel 
justified in pointing out to you that the 
interest of the Canadian Government in this 
project has been indicated in an unmistak- 
able manner. The Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
Basin agreement was signed by me in order 
to carry out a project approved by the Ca- 
nadian Government as a whole. Under the 
constitutional system in this country, the 
signature of an international agreement is 
of necessity an indication that the agree- 
ment has been approved by the members of 
the Government who are. of course, respon- 
sible to Parliament. 

The reason for signature is equally clear. 
The records placed before Parliament in 
March last show the basis of the action taken 
by the Government. The conclusion was 
reached that the construction of the project 
would advance the defense measures in which 
the two Governments were concerned and 
would promote the social and economic wel- 
fare of the peoples of these neighboring 
countries. 

When this measure is brought to Parlia- 
ment for the enactment of the necessary 
legislation and for parliamentary approval 
preceding ratification, the views of the Ca- 
nadian Government will be presented in 
more detail. Meanwhile, I feel bound to 
confine myself to the general statement 
which indeed is a necessary inference from 
the fact of signature of this agreement by 
members of the Canadian Government. 

Yours sincerely, 
W. L. Mackenzie KInc. 


Problems of the Small Manufacturer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANK B. KEEFE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 17, 1941 
LETTER FROM A CONSTITUENT 


Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Speaker, the small 
manufacturer in our country is con- 
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fronted with a crisis that threatens his 
very existence. 

Meetings are being held throughout 
the country to devise ways and means 
to prevent the economic dislocations that 
are inevitable in our present priorities 
set-up. Thousands of small manufac- 
turers, who are the very backbone of our 
Nation, are finding it increasingly diffi- 
cult to maintain operations and employ- 
ment. The condition is presently acute 
and serious and should attract the imme- 
diate attention of the Congress. Discus- 
sions with numerous small and large 
manufacturers recently indicate their 
concern for the future. 

One of the best contributions to the 
subject I have received comes from a 
small paint manufacturer in the district 
I have the honor to represent. He wrote 
me under date of September 10, follow- 
ing a personal conference. Because I 
believe this letter to be indicative of the 
intelligent thought of the operators of 
small manufacturing plants throughout 
the country, I desire to read this letter, 
as part of these remarks, in the hope 
that it will stimulate the Congress and 
the Nation to action on this most impor- 
tant subject. The letter follows: 


SEPTEMBER 10, 1941. 

My Dear Frank: The small American man- 
ufacturer is face to face with a crisis. That 
crisis is real; it is here now. 

It is daily producing unemployrrent; :!t 
will continue to produce more In an in- 
credibly short time it can produce complete 
dislocation and economic as well as social 
ruin and chaos. 

The situation is recognized by many and 
will be felt by many more. It can be reme- 
died, and it must be solved quickly. 

The principal contributing factor is a 
shortage of materials, made acute by the 
wholesale, and perhaps necessary, diversion 
of materials to meet the needs of national 
defense. 

The small manufacturer is told by his 
source of supply that he can no longer ex- 
pect delivery of raw materials unless he can 
supply that source with evidence in the form 
of preference rating certificates indicating 
that the material purchased is to be used 
in the preparation of materials for national 
defense. The necessity for such regulation 
and restriction is not seriously doubted, and 
full sympathy and compliance for the most 
part is much in evidence. 

Obviously, the only alternative is to so- 
licit defense business, and this has, and is 
being done. It is being done with a keen ap- 
preciation of the quantities involved, the 
general absence of credit hazard, and i.: many 
cases with a wholesome and sincere desire 
te help. Competition is expected, and profits 
beyond a subsistence level are not seriously 
hoped for. 

The point 1 want to bring out is that most 
of us know what the score is, and our bids 
and figures represent prices barely sufficient 
to keep our plants running, our men em- 
ployed, and our businesses solvent. Surely 
that is an ambition which needs no real 
justification or defense. It is a sad com- 
mentary on the administration of our econ- 
omy that this situation cannot or is not 
being guaranteed. 

When the small businessman bids on de- 
fense work, he invariably finds that “his 
price is out of line,” not withstanding the 
fact that he has been forced to seek this 
business in desperation, and has gladly fore- 
gone hopes of normal profits to insure the 
securing of this business, without which he 
cannot hope to exist. 

Repeated efforts bring the same results, 
and there is little evidence to suspect at this 
time that the future will bring about @ 
change. 
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For the most part, the small businessman 
is no stranger to adversity, and happily 1 
predict he will not sit silently by and watch 

his business vanish, his men and associates 
Sees, and his home and community 
destroyed. They are already consolidating 
into pressure groups, and will militate 
against this situation. 

I am, as you know, Frank, a small paint 
manufacturer, specializing in protective 
coatings for industry. A very large portion 
of the materials we use in the manufacture 
of our products are made from chemicals, 
now placed on the critical list by the Gov- 
ernment. Their use has been restricted for 
defense purposes, and so it is absolutely 
necessary we secure some of this business. 
Right here I want to say all of the manu- 
facturers are in the same boat. 

In the past 6 months raw materials have 
raised in price, increases have been paid 
to labor and management, containers and 
other factors affecting prices have all pro- 
duced a condition that wee forced an in- 
crease in paint prices. 

With this in mind, it is bewildering to 
discover that several large paint concerns 
have actually reduced prices on Government 

tion materials, and at the same 
time have increased prices on materials for 
civilian consumption. 

It is quite obvious that their prices of 
governmental specification materials for 
Government use do not represent provision 
for normal and regular overhead and sim- 
ilar consequent to the operation of 
their business. It may interest you if I quote 
an official of a very large paint company to 
whom I complained about this situation. He 
denied a price quotation of $1.11 per galion 
for a certain Government specification ma- 
terial, stating that when they added their 
necessary charges incident to manufacture 
and sale, that they could not “sell a gallon 
of water for that price, let alone paint.” 
Unfortunately, I had seen the invoice, 

There is absolutely no good reason for 
this vicious competition on Government 
specification paint materials. And there is 
also no good reason for the same situation 
prevailing in other commodities. 

It is suicide for our national economy to 
permit this and similar situations to exist, 
because it is first, the end of small business, 
and just as surely the beginning of eco- 
nomic collapse for all. 

Something, yes, I use the word advisedly, 
must be done, and it must be done im- 
mediately. It should be of major concern. 

Now what to do about it? I do not pre- 
tend a profound knowledge of economics, or 
any other science involyed in its solution. 
I’m not even sure its solution will involve 
academic skill. I’ve thought about it con- 
siderably, discussed it with my colleagues, 
and have seriously and honestly tried to 
think out a solution, for I believe at least an 
effort, however devoid of foundation in 
science, should accompany the protest. 

Naturally, every man thinks of the solution 
to his problem in terms of what will help 
him, even though he may have a deep ap- 
preciation of the fact that it might not be so 
valuable to his fellow businessman in its 
application to his particular business and sit- 
uation. 

I give you below my solution. I do not 
claim it to be bullet proof, but I ask you to 
consider and so to respect it as a sincere 
effort to make a step in the right direction, 
and failing to do even that, it will provoke 
some thought, and therein lies the beginning 
of a successful conclusion. 

I suggest that the Government establish a 
price to be paid on all paints made according 
to Government formulas and specification 
and intended for use on Government defense 
work. Note I have not included paints for 
civilian use, because that involves consider- 
= complication that can be readily avoided 

ere, 


I propose that such a price be based on a 
cost of raw materials purchased in less than 
carload quantities which represents the aver- 
age basis of p of small manufac- 
turers. That labor rates be figured at pre- 
vailing union rates, and the price q 
f. o. b. factory. Overhead and Sactane bur- 
den as well as profit be determined after a 
cross-section survey of small plants, and an 
average figure adopted. This does not in- 
volve any tremendous amount of research, 
because it will be found after a search that 
after all details are considered, the selling 
price for paint products will be within a few 
percent either way of double the raw mate- 
rial cost. 

For example, if the raw material for a cer- 
tain paint costs $1 after all charges of labor, 
burden, container, sales expense, depreciation 
of equipment, etc., are considered, the sales 
price will be very very close to $2, and the 
profit will come from 3 to 10 percent depend- 
ing upon the skill and resources of the par- 
ticular plant ng the material, and 
therein lies the spirit of free enterprise. If 
one plant can be more efficient, they can 
profit more, as perhaps they should, but here 
we don’t prevent competition by making a 
price so very low that only one or two could 
possibly bid and take the business without 
ruin to themselves. 

I am not unmindful that periodically the 
price may have to be adjusted in the light of 
some fluctuation, but I do believe that in 
principle, for the duration of this emergency, 
and until such a time that normal business 
conditions are restored, and once more initia- 
tive, service, and other qualities that secure 
business can once again operate, we must 
of necessity favor a general policy to fix 
prices to prevent the wild inflaticn that is 
sure to attend the skyrocketing of prices. 

Surely this picture may have some draw- 
backs, but I think the way we are headed 
today.is certain ruin if somebody doesn’t 
bring the situation, and similar ones I have 
mentioned, to light with a view of really try- 
ing to do something about it. 

I beg of you to realize that the situation 
I have described to you is typical of business 
in your district, and all over the country. 
I ask you to place yourself in the position 
of the management and the labor in these 
businesses, to contemplate seriously what 
this means to the community and our na- 
tional economy. I am sure the picture you 
will develop for yourself will move you im- 
mediately to the action for which you are 
so eminently qualified and courageously in- 
dulge in. 

Thank you very much, Frank, for the cour- 
teous reception you gave me this morning. 
It was most kind of you to give me so much 
of your time, and believe me to be ever 
grateful. 





Wisdom’s Calls From Frescoed Walls 
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OF 
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POEM BY HORACE C. CARLISLE 





Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, Mr. Horace C. Carlisle has 
written some very appropriate verses on 
the words of Thomas Jefferson on the 
walls of the south reading room in the 
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Library of Congress. They are as fol- 
lows: 
WISDOM’S CALLS FROM FRESCOED WALLS 
To Jefferson’s broad, resourceful brain 
These verses owe a debt— 
For every wise thought that they contain, 
Too wondrous to forget, 
At Jefferson’s reading room, appeals 
To readers, great and small, 
Whose loftier vision, there, reveals 
His writing on the wall. 


The ground of liberty we must gain 
by inches—what we get 
We must be contented to attain, 
From time to time, through sweat. 
It takes time, used wisely, to persuade— 
Although it never should— 
Freemen to do, without being made, 
What is for their own good. 


Those people who labor in the earth, 
The chosen ones of God— 
If He has His chosen ones—are worth 
Their places on the sod— 
With genuine virtue, they’ve the right 
To live, and hold in shape 
Life’s sacred things which otherwise might 
From this free earth escape. : 


The earth belongs to the living—they 
May manage it, therefore, 

As they may please, and its proceeds may 
Be theirs till they’re no more— 

The masters of their persons they are, 
And consequently these 

May govern, led by law’s guilding star, 
Their persons as they please. 


The mass of the people, if made wise, 
Will see, and never cease 

To know that their own best safety lies 
Along the path of 

Enlighten the people, everywhere, 
And they will find the way— 

And tyranny will, in dire despair, 
Flee, as night flees from day. 


The people of every country are 
Its guardians of their rights, 
The safest of instruments, by far, 
Wherewith to win their fights— 
The liberty we love will endure, 
Entrusted to the hands 
Of trustworthy people, wise and pure, 
Who follow God’s commands. 
—dHorace C. Carlisle, 





Mexico’s Day 
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HON. SOL BLOOM 


OF NEW YORE 
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Wednesday, September 17, 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM THE WASHINGTON 
EVENING STAR 





Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include therein an editcrial from 
the Washington Evening Star of Sep- 
tember 16, 1941: 

[From the Washington Evening Star of 

September 16, 1941] 
MEXICO’S DAY 

Today is the one hundred and thirty-first 
anniversary of that September 16 when the 
patriot priest Miguel Hidalgo y Costilla pro- 
claimed the independence of the Mexican 
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people. His country in 1810 stood in sorry 
need of the freedom he desired for it. The 
rule of Spain had been a costly failure, and 
he long had been conscious of the futility of 
compromise with alien tyranny. How he was 
driven to the conclusion that liberty was as 
necessary as air to breathe is a story which 
not all North Americans have been privileged 
to hear. The present moment is an appro- 
priate time for its retelling. 

Father Hidalgo in his youth was merely 
a simple, unpretending student of the Word. 
It never occurred to him to be interested in 
politics. But he could not help being con- 
cerned about the poverty of the Indians, and 
in the interest of their prosperity he dared to 
sponsor an experiment which the royal gov- 
ernment resisted. The manufacture of silk, 
he believed, would add to the wealth of his 
flock. He imported silkworms to that end, 
only to have them destroyed by agents of the 
viceroy. The experience, so the record says, 
“drove him to rebellion.” Several officers of 
the garrison of Guanajuato joined him in 
revolt. “His eloquence had a remarkable 
effect on the multitude, * * * and 
when, after his oration, he unfurled a rude 
copy of the picture of Our Lady of Guada- 
lupe, * * * the war assumed the char- 
acter of a crusade.” But a shortage of am- 
munition obliged him to retreat, and he 
finally was captured and shot as a traitor, 
July 27, 1811. So bitter was the hatred of 
Spain that even the mention of his name was 
forbidden. 

The dream of independence, however, did 
not die when Father Hidalgo fell. Rather, it 
was strengthened by his martyrdom. The 
struggle for the supreme ideal of human 
emancipation continued. Indeed, it still is 
carried forward by men and women who love 
Mexico. What greater immortality could any 
hero ask? 


Mr. Roosevelt Starts the Convoys 


EXTENSION CF REMARKS 
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HON. JOSHUA L. JOHNS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 17, 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM THE GREEN BAY (WIS.) 
PRESS-GAZETTE 


Mr. JOHNS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Green Bay (Wis.) Press-Gazette of 
September 13, 1941: 


[From the Green Bay (Wis.) Press-Gazette 
of September 13, 1941] 


MR. ROOSEVELT STARTS THE CONVOYS 


Those who have been listening to broad- 
casts by the rulers of the principal powers 
upon this earth could not fail to be favorably 
impressed by the President’s tone and man- 
ner of speech in his fateful address of Thurs- 
day night. Absent from it was the roar and 
bawl consistently employed by Moscow, Ber- 
lin, and Rome, as well as some of the turbu- 
lent blatancy occasionally used by Mr. 
Churchill 

If the distinction, which must have been 
agreeable to our people, could be carried from 
the manner of delivery to the quality of the 
thought employed, we might have left the 
bloody European grapple for power, pride, and 
position far in the rear. But such is not the 
case. 


There is some very plain merit to the 
President's indictment of Berlin, although 
Mr. Roosevelt was stretching the fabric as 
though it did not cover his limbs when he 
tried to gather under the folds of the Ameri- 
can flag ships that were sailing under foreign 
registry. The outstanding and inexcusable 
offense, which involves neither dispute among 
participants nor possible claim of justifica- 
tion, relates to the Robin Hood, the Ameri- 
can vessel whose skipper was taken aboard 
the submarine and explained his cargo only 
to see his vessel destroyed because it was 
going to a South African port. Passengers 
and crew were left upon the swirling tides a 
thousand miles from shore in direct violation 
of a compact to which both Germany and 
this country are signatory Their escape from 
death after long and cruel hardship was only 
through a sustained smile from Heaven. And 
the President was able to state that Hitler 
had failed two further duties in respect to 
this attack, one to apologize for it, which 
would be tantamount to a promise to avoid 
future incidents of like character, and the 
other to make offer of reparation for the loss 
of the ship and cargo, a written obligation of 
Germany's under the compact mentioned. 

The only other all-clear case of apparently 
wanton offense by the Germans was that of 
the Steel Seafarer, sent to the bottom 200 
miles short of Suez. 

The President is not candid when he cites 
destruction of American-owned vessels sail- 
ing under Panama registry. He should have 
added that they are so sailing because it is 
contrary to an act of Congress for them to 
carry what they carry and go where they are 
going if kept under the American flag. 

But Mr. Roosevelt denied a purpose to 
hasty action or that intemperate attitudes 
would be taken by this country over isolated 
instances of piracy or outlawry. 

At any rate, with the evidence before our 
People fairly undisguised, the President has 
elected to take what he calls “the only step 
possible,” and he has taken it, because, he 
says, “My obligation as President is clear and 
inescapable.” 

It is easy to refute the President by his 
own language and without reaching far back, 
either. 

Only a short time before this war broke 
out, and while its clouds were plainly visible 
upon the hushed horizon, the very same 
President who is now going to convoy ships 
of all nations with the American Navy, issued 
this statement to the same people who lis- 
tened to his recent broadcast: 

“Peace is threatened by those who seek 
selfish power. The world has witnessed simi- 
lar eras, as in the days when petty kings and 
feudal barons were changing the map of Eu- 
rope every fortnight, or when great emperors 
and great kings were engaged in a mad 
scramble for colonial empire 

“We hope we are not again at the threshold 
of such an era. But if face it we must, then 
the United States and the rest of the Americas 
can play but one role: 

“Through a well-ordered neutrality to do 
naught to encourage the .contest, through 
adequate defense to save ourselves from em- 
broilment and attack, and through example 
and all legitimate encouragement to per- 
suade other nations to return to the ways of 
peace and good will.” 

That was the most accurate prescription 
Mr. Roosevelt ever penned. But he aban- 
doned it. 

The broadcaster of Thursday night was ex- 
actly the same Mr. Roosevelt who, after this 
war started, asked Congress for an amend- 
ment to the neutrality law with this particu- 
lar representation and promise: 

“This Government will insist that American 
ships keep away from the immediate perils 
of the actual zone of conflict. Contraband 
cargoes are to be carried .in the purchasers’ 
own ships at the purchasers’ own risk.” 

Mr. Roosevelt has in different months actu- 
ally pointed his country to every important 
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direction of the compass and said: “Follow 
me; this is the way to safety.” 

At the outset we were going to turn our 
back upon the war entirely. We would ex- 
tend no credit. Then we changed to financ- 
ing a large share of the struggle. Gradually, 
step by step, we have abandoned every course 
originally taken, reversed every promise made, 
swallowed every representation spoken. 

Needlessly has the President added per- 
sonal insults to the German rulers. It was 
all right for Mr. Churchill to call Hitler a 
guttersnipe. Their countries were at war. 
It was a sore breach of international behavior 
for Mr. Roosevelt to abuse the rulers of any 
country with which we were at peace. It is 
this attitude which has helped create a war- 
like condition between the nations. And, 
we repeat, it has been wholly unnecessary. 

Today the President denounces those who, 
through firm opinion and clear conviction, 
refuse to wobble in their courses but adhere 
to the positions taken by himself earlier in 
the conflict. They are now close to traitors. 

To cap the climax the American Navy is 
to convoy not only American ships, but the 
ships of every power on earth. And this con- 
voy will go at least to Iceland, some 2,200 
miles from this country. 

Mr. Roosevelt was author of the expres- 
sion: “Convoys mean shooting and shooting 
means war.” 

In making his decision the President says 
that he has given it a lot of thought and de- 
voted to it a lot of prayer. We have no diffi- 
culty in believing him. But we would add 
another element that has influenced him 
mightily, the rare plea and mystic induce- 
ment of Winston Churchill covering several 
days’ congenial conference near Nova Scotia. 

We wish the American people could have 
heard that plea, a marvelous mixture of 
flattery, pride, fear, awe, peril, and compas- 
sion. But since Mr. Roosevelt can still see 
Nazi legions landing on these shores we 
rather think that Mr. Churchill sprinkled his 
presentment generously with tales of Nazf 
supremacy and how they can easily cross the 
Atlantic ocean and land here if they should 
take the idea to head. 

And so we are to be cast toward war in a 
brand new manner—by Presidential direction 
and in defiance of public opinion and lack- 
ing the constitutional requirement of an act 
of Congress. 


Labor Day 
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HON. JERRY VOORHIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 17, 1941 


ADDRESS BY HON. JERRY VOORHIS OF 
CALIFORNIA 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include herewith an address 
delivered by myself on Labor Day to the 
Labor Day meeting at Pasadena, Calif., 
on September 1, 1941: 


There is no honor that could be given me 
that I would appreciate more than to be 
asked &* an American labor movement to 
speak at a Labor Day meeting. 

If there is one thing that has mad: Amer- 
ica different from he other nations in the 
world, it has been that here we have honored 
the people who did the hard, tough job, and 








responsibility and labor, I am confident, 
recognizes this. Repeatedly has labor 
pledged its very fullest support to the na- 
tional-defense program and it has not asked 
the passage of special legislation, the grant- 


Were this not 
the case we should not have found labor 
working as hard as it has been doing to 
secure Over-all agreements and contracts 
with employers, which, based on the recog- 
nition of the men’s right to organization, 
collective bargaining, and fair wage, provide 
that strikes and lock-outs shall not be re- 
sorted to for the period of the contract or 
the emergency, as the case may be. But 
labor wants to enter into such agreements 
and to sign such contracts freely, as free 
men. And naturally it is opposed to any 
move which would, in effect, amount to re- 
quiring men, whatever the conditions of 
their work, to labor against their will for a 
private employer. 

The price of freedom at a time like this 
is responsibility. The protection of the 
right to strike will be found to a very great 
extent in repeated demonstrations on the 
part of labor that it will not use that right 
but will instead resort to the machinery of 
the Conciliation Service and the National 
Defense Mediation Board. And I think that 
the main reason we were able to defeat a 
number of antilabor measures in the House 
of Representatives has been because Mem- 
bers of that body had come to realize that 
labor did and would continue to recognize its 
responsibility to the Nation in this critical 
time. I think Congress has been saying, 
“We believe such legislation is unnecessary 
because we have confidence in the patriotism 
and sense of responsibility of American la- 
bor.” I know labor will never take advan- 
tage of that confidence. 

It has been said repeatedly that the strug- 
gle against the European dictators would 
be decided in the workshops. And Mr. Ernest 
Bevin, No. 2 man in Britain’s cabinet, in 
speaking to a group of bankers made this 
significant statement: “Everyone of us here 
knows that England could better spare every 
man in this room today than she could spare 
one man who knows how to manufacture an 
airplane propeller 

American labor today is asking no special 
privileges or advantages I am sure. Labor 
does ask a square deal. Labor asks, and has 
a right to ask, that the working of priorities 
on material should not result in the destruc- 
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tion of the businesses of hundreds of small 
employers or the loss of jobs by thousands 
of men. This is a problem that has got to 
be met and dealt with. National defense has 
got to come first but a part of national de- 
fense is to keep all our factories and all our 
men busily at work, and every time any kind 
of factory closes it weakens America that 
much, Our aim must be a national wealth 
production of upwards of $110,000,000,000 a 
year so that we shall not only be able to pro- 
duce the necessary means of defense but so 
we shall also be able to pay for them, and so 
that ali our reserves and all our men will be 
taking part in the job of keeping America 
strong. In working out this problem noth- 
ing less than full cooperative action of Gov- 
ernment, industry, and labor will be sufficient 
or effective. 

And labor asks too, that this great national 
effort should not be the occasion for profiteer- 
ing on the part cf anyone. It asks that 
vigilance be shown in this regard that at 
least as much be said in the press and by 
public officials about the profits of Bethle- 
hem Steel, for example, as about a 10-cent- 
an-hour wage increase for the workers. 

Nor does labor seek to avoid the payment 
of its fair share of taxes. But we do ask that 
it be remembered that up to date, taking all 
forms of taxes into account, American fam- 
ilies making incomes of less than $1,000 per 
year have paid as big a percentage of their 
incomes to Federal, State, and local govern- 
ments as have families with incomes of $9,000 
and $10,000 All we ask after all is tha* this 
tax burden be really distributed in accordance 
with ability to pay. 

On the matter of the rising cost of living 
and so-called inflation, I have a few words to 
say. I know all will agree that one thing we 
want is fair and better prices to the farmers 
of America for their crops. But we don’t 
want to see speculators buying up supplies 
and holding them off the market waiting for 
&@ price to rise and neither do we want to see 
an inflationary spiral of prices get started. 
All I have to say on this is that while no 
doubt something must, can, and should be 
done about this situation, there is one thing 
that ought to have been done long long ago 
which would not only have gone a long way 
toward preventing inflation now but would 
also have made unnecessary a great part of 
the present increase in the public debt, and, 
most important of all, would have rendered 
a deflation and unemployment impossible 
after this thing is all over. 

That measure of which I speak is a con- 
structive reform of our monetary and finan- 
cial system so that Congress and Congress 
alone would, as the Constitution itself pro- 
vides, coin, issue, and regulate the value of 
the money of America. If this had been 
done—if it could be done now—it would be 
in greatest part the answer not only to our 
fear of inflation but to the rise in the public 
debt and to our future fears of deflation, 
bankruptcy, and unemployment. 

And that brings me te the last thing I want 
to say. It is not enough for us to prepare 
simply to defend or preserve democracy. We 
must make democracy a dynamic force—a 
hope and spirit in the hearts of our people 
which will catch hold of them and spread 
throughout the world. It is not enough to 
build a great military defense. We must do 
that but we must do more. We must be 
about the job of building an American new 
world—a world in which there will be full 
production and a full home market for our 
crops and goods among our people—a world 
in which as long as there is any so-called farm 
surplus at all we will determine that there 
shall be no hungry children in the land—a 
world in which every cooperative effort of 
the people to solve their own problems will 
receive Our encouragement and our help. 

Because I believe this so earnestly I have 
introduced House Joint Resolutions Nos. 59 
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and 76. These resolutions, similar to one by 
Senator WacNeR in the Senate, would create 


peacetime needs and to rehabilitate a war- 
are doing now for defense. 


in her history. Will be drawn into the 
war? I do not know. I doubt if anyone 
does. But one thing I do know. America 


has taken her stand for democracy and free 
government and for defense of our hemi- 
sphere against any forces that seek to force 


keep our organizations of labor, of business, 
of government, free of totalitarian agents 
must not be lessened. Our readiness to 
stand by our democratic institutions and 
defend them by whatever means may be 
necessary—that readiness must not be weak- 
ened. America will, I earnestly hope, seek no 
war nor send men to foreign continents. 
But let us highly resolve that anyone who 
interprets the spirit of this great Nation as 
a hesitant, a disunited, or a weak spirit will 
find out to his sorrow how wrong he has been. 

And as we go forward into the future let 
us most of all resolve that whatever sacrifices 
may be demanded shall be equally shared 
in proportion to the ability of people to bear 
them and in proportion to what they have 
left after the sacrifice has been made. 

As in no other nation in all the world 
America’s destiny is in her own hands. I 
believe we will meet that destiny. I believe 
it because I am sure there is a new spirit 
growing among us—a spirit of devotion to 
the Nation and to one another and a spirit 
of insistence upon justice to our own people 
as well as the people of other nations with 
which we have dealings. 





Peace Points of the Pope and Peace 
Points of the President 
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HON. WALTER A. LYNCH 


OF NEW YORE 
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Wednesday, September 17, 1941 





ADDRESS BY HON. HENRY A. WALLACE 


Mr. LYNCH. Mr. Speaker, in these 
critical times I believe that it would be 
well for the people of our country if they 
would read the address delivered by Vice 
President Henry A. WALLACE at the cen- 
tenary celebration dinner of Fordham 
University at the Waldorf Astoria Hotel 
in New York last night. 

Delegates from more than 400 colleges, 
universities, and learned societies and 
high representatives of the church, state, 
and military and naval services were 
among the 2,000 persons at the dinner 
who heard the Vice President deliver his 
nationally broadcast speech which fol- 
lows: 

It is not strange that the great leader of 
our democracy should again and again recog- 
nize the fundamental importance of religion. 
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He knows, just as you here at Fordham know, 
that at the very heart of both Christianity 
and democracy is the proposition that the in- 
dividua! human soul is sacred and that the 
voluntary relationship of one soul to another 
is based on the fundamental link which both 
have to God the Father. And so it happens 
naturally enough that the political belief in 
democracy and the religious belief in Christi- 
anity should produce somewhat like results. 
No true Christian can speak bitterly against 
the Jew, the Negro, or the yellow man. Some 
individuals may be born with greater ability 
than cthers, but this difference in inborn 
ability does not depend primarily on race, 
color, or economic status 

We have a profound belief in the United 
States that we are living in a chosen land, in 
a land chosen to serve the world in the estab- 
lishment and preservation of the great free- 
doms; the freedoms which are vital alike to 
the Christian faith, to political democracy, 
and to the sacredness of the individual hu- 
man being. But believing we are living in a 
land chosen for a high destiny of service is 
totally different from believing in the in- 
herent superiority of one race over all other 
races and of one scientific, godless culture 
over all other cultures. Our faith is humble, 
profound, and essentially peaceful. The other 
faith is bloody, boastful, intolerant, super- 
ficial, and temporary. 

The Hitler house is built upon the sands 
and the winds are blowing. I predict that 
behind the walls where lie France and Poland, 
Belgium and Luxembourg Holland and Nor- 
way, Yugoslavia and Greece, the winds are 
blowing at the foundations of Hitler’s house. 
Force untempered by justice brings the tor- 
nado to the house of force itself. No one can 
predict the day of the fall of the house of 
Hitler. But all men of keen perception know 


that this house will fall from within through 
the falsity of the architect—through the re- 
fusal of Hitler himself to believe that the 
human being and his rightful needs are the 


bricks and mortar of any permanent house of 
God and government on this earth. 
Speaking of the great freedoms, I remember 
it was my privilege, the day after the death 
of Pope Pius XI, who I hope some day will 
be revered as a saint in the Catholic church, 
to speak of his contribution to that freedom 
about which all of us have thought too lit- 
tle—freedom from want. Without freedom 
from want the dignity of man is too often 


sacrificed. With regard to this particular 
freedom, the democratic record has not al- 
ways been too good, but it has been the best 
record which man has experienced. By the 
grace of God and the democratic process, the 
life of the common man shall be enriched 
in the days to come. 

Fordham University has long been an out- 
standing exponent of the social doctrines of 
the Catholic church. This university has 
always taught that democracy is primarily 
spiritual and moral and that from these 
sources spring political and economic “2moc- 
racy 

Time and again President Roosevelt has 
spoken in language which must seem 
strangely familiar to the rrofessors of the 
University of Fordham You will remember 
that in his message to Congress 9 months 
before the war broke out he said, “Storms 
from abroad directly challenge three institu- 
tions indispensable to Americans now as al- 
ways. The first is religion. It is the source 
of the other two—democracy and good faith. 
Religion, by teaching man his relationship to 
God, gives the individuel a sense of his own 
dignity and teaches him to respect himself 
by respecting his neighbors.” 

On many subjects will be found almost 
exactly parallel passages in the President’s 
messages and speeches with the sentiments 
expressed in the Papal Encyclicals. Nowhere 
is this likeness more striking than in the 


statement of peace aims. Shortly after the 
war broke out, in his Christmas message of 
1939, Pope Pius XII stated five peace objec- 
tives, the first of which expressed the belief 
that all nations, large and small, strong and 
weak, have the right to life and independence. 

Paralleling this first objective are the first 
three points of the eight-point democratic 
peace aims. You will remember how they 
read: 

“Their countries seek no aggrandizement, 
territorial or otherwise; they desire to see no 
territorial changes that do not accord with 
the freely expressed wishes of the peoples 
concerned; they respect the right of all peo- 
ples to choose the form of government under 
which they will live; and they wish to see 
sovereignty and self-government restored to 
those whose have been forcibly deprived of 
them.” 


The second of Pope Pius XII’s five points 
deals with freedom from the heavy burden of 
armaments. This second point of the Pope 
is in essence identical with the eighth and 
last of the democratic peace aims. 

Pope Pius XII in his third point, which 
comes out for the establishment of institu- 
tions which will serve to guarantee the loyal 
and faithful fulfillment of the peace terms, 
parallels the sixth of the democratic peace 
aims which asks for a peace that will afford 
to all nations the means of dwelling in safety 
within their own boundaries, and which will 
give assurance that all the men in all the 
lands may live out their lives in freedom 
from fear and want. 

Pope Pius in his various peace m 
invariably stresses the spirit of justice and 
universal charity, the law of God, as vital to 
peaceful international relations. President 
Roosevelt stated the close relationship be- 
tween democracy and religion nearly a year 
before the war began in his memorable mes- 
sage to Congress, saying: “Where freedom of 
religion has been attacked, the attack has 
come froin sources opposed to democracy. 
Where democracy has been overthrown, the 
spirit of free worship has disappeared. And 
where religion and democracy have vanished, 
good faith and reason in international af- 
fairs have given way to strident and brute 
force.” 

In the little publication entitled “A Cen- 
tenary Interpretation of What Fordham 
Means,” I read the sentence: “Fordham edu- 
cates for peace, but not for pacifism.” So it is 
with President Roosevelt. One of his first 
official acts in early 1933 was to cable the sov- 
ereigns and chiefs of 54 nations the follow- 
ing: “If all nations will agree wholly to elim- 
inate from possession and use the weapons 
which make possible a successful attack, de- 
fenses automatically become impregnable 
and the frontiers and independence of every 
nation will become more secure.” May ‘these 
prophetic words bear fruit 

The President’s objective was peace but he 
was not a pacifist. Hitler answered President 
Roosevelt’s request with a demand for more 
guns. Fortunately Roosevelt was not a paci- 
fist and began building ships, a fact which 
will ultimately contribute mightily to the 
outcome of this war in both the Pacific and 
the Atlantic. 

The American people are tremendously in- 
terested in peace today, but they are not paci- 
fists. Thev would hate to see this war end 
prematurely in a way which would insure a 
third and more horrible war in our genera- 
tion. The American people want to see this 
war ended justly on the basis of the five 
points enunciated by the Pope, on the basis 
of the four freedoms, and on the basis of the 
eight points agreed to by the two great de- 
mocracies and approved by all the rest. They 
want to see peoples impoverished and starved 
by the Nazis given a chance. They want to 
see a peace established so just that it will Inst 
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for our children and our children’s children. 
They want to see recognized an international 
bill of rights and duties, rights 

the sacredness of the individual human soul, 
the security of small nations, and the possi- 
bility of poor people earning enough to re- 
move the fear of want. Into the peace fabric 
there must be built not only rights but 
duties—a sense of duty to world humanity. 
Thus dreamed Christ and the prophets. We 
can, if we so will, make this dream a reality. 

The social teaching of the Catholic Church 
is especially opposed to Hitler’s new order. 
The way to meet the economic and social 
challenge of all so-called new orders which 
deny the sacredness of the human soul in its 
relationship to God is to present a democratic 
new order which under God will carry out the 
four freedoms and the eight peace aims. A 
free economy and a Christian leadership must 
remove the fear of war. Only by world organ- 
ization may this be done. 

It so happens that a general European war 
has always, and will always, shake the United 
States to the very depths. It is not merely 
idealism but also sound business sense to 
take the very deepest interest in the type of 
world organization which has in it the promise 
of preventing the outbreak of war on other 
continents. Pope Benedict XV, writing in 
1920, said, “All states should put aside mu- 
tual suspicion and unite in one sole society, 
or rather family of peoples, both to guarantee 
their own independence and safeguard order 
in the civil concert of peoples. A special 
reason, not to mention others, for forming 
this society among the nations is the need, 
generally recognized, of reducing, if it is 
not possible to abolish it entirely, the enor- 
mous military expenditures which can no 
longer be borne by the states.” 

The present Pope, in his Christmas mes- 
sage of 1939, speaks on behalf of establish- 
ing juridical institutions to consider and 
adjust situations which might otherwise 
break the peace. 

Fordham University has a great challenge 
placed before it. Christ commanded His 
Apostles to go and teach all nations. Ford- 
ham, as a Christian institution, is tre- 
mendously interested in the skill and under- 
standing which the statesmen of the United 
States demonstrate in handling world af- 
fairs. Are we by our actions bringing closer 
the day of great peace, when all the nations 
will flow unto the mountain of the Lord? 
Fordham University, I know, has already 
contributed toward that day through .its 
teaching and through its distinguished 
alumni. Especially may I mention Arch- 
bishop Spellman, who has given such en- 
lightened leadership both to church and 
state. 

Whether it be the future of Fordham, the 
future of the United States, or the future 
of the world itself, we believe with the 
psalmist, “Except the Lord build the house, 
they labor in vain that build it.” And also 
from the Psalms, “The stone which the 
builders refused is become the headstone of 
the corner. This is the Lord’s doing; it is 
marvelous in our eyes.” 

The Lord is building a new order. It is 
not Hitler’s new order built on his alleged 
superior race, but it is a new order built on 
justice, charity, and peace. In the building 
of that new order the United States has been 
given a unique responsibility, both during 
the present war and in the peace to come. 
United States failed, due to lack of prayer- 
After World War No. 1 the people of the 
ful understanding. After World War No. 2 
we must not fail. With the help of the 
Almighty we shall not fail in the building 
of a just and lasting peace—the house of 
the Lord in which all the nations of the 
world may live harmoniously, joyously, and 
fruitfully. 








The Morality of Our Entrance Into This 
War 
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Mr. THILL. Mr. Speaker, the over- 
whelming majority of the people in this 
country oppose our entrance into the 
present conflict overseas. These Amer- 
icans are patriotic individuais who place 
the interests of the United States above 
those of any other nation. In spite of the 
determination on the part of sound- 
thinking citizens to keep out of the war, 
President Roosevelt, on September 11, 
1941, issued orders to the Navy “on shoot. 
Roosevelt knows this means war, for he 
himself has uttered the words, “Convoys 
mean shooting and shooting means war.” 

Secretary of the Navy Frank Knox dis- 
closed that the Presidert’s order to shoot 
went into effect Scptember 16, 1941. 
There is the sad picture which means, 
perhaps, the loss of thousands of Amer- 
ican lives in naval warfare. 

If we look at the moral questions in- 
volved in our entrance into this war, we 
must agree that the warmongers are 
wrong and the majority of Americans are 
right. The following article is interesting 
to read and study: 

[From the Tablet, Catholic weekly, Brooklyn] 
A MORAL SENSE WITH US 


Religious publications in their attitude to- 
ward involving the United States in war never 
overlook the morality of the question. There 
is almost a unanimity of viewpoint on the 
topic. These publications assert there must 
be a justification for entrance into war. 
Once there is a sufficient reason for conflict 
there must first be exhausted every attempt 
at arbitration. War is always a last resort 

The fact that a person Says someone else 
is going to attack us at some distant time if 
he defeats someone is not a sufficient reason 
for conflict. Neither does the economic argu- 
ment, which is usually based on power poli- 
tics or economic determinism justify spilling 
the blood of innocent people. 

As far as can be seen in the present situ- 
ation affecting the United States entrance 
into war, there is no moral reason or justifi- 
cation. Moreover, there is every mora] reason 
for our country remaining out of the suicidal 
conflict. Assuredly our leaders have prom- 
ised us over and over again we would not 
enter any foreign conflict. They would not 
send our Army, Navy, or marines to engage 
in a distant strife, and this pledge is morally 
binding. All the moves which are said to 
have led us close to our entrance were en- 
acted to keep us out of war; here we have 
another moral] obligation. 

Secretary Knox, who demands we enter 
war now, less than a year ago asserted he was 
against sending American youths to graves 
in distant places. He has gone back on his 
word. Of course, he has not the right, con- 
stitutionally or otherwise, to send Americans 
down the hell holes of catastrophe It is 
unfortunete that the majority of the Ameri- 
can people—those who want peace and see 
no reason to go to war—do not seem to be 
represented in the President’s Cabinet. 
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Perhaps the worst offender of all in rela- 
tion to the moral side of war is Wendell 
Willkie, for whom millions voted thinking 
he was antiwar, but who turned his back on 
them to engage in warmongering. It was 
bad enough for Mr. Willkie to deceive the 
American people, but it is even worse for him 
to attempt to fool the foreign nations as he 
did in his July 4 broadcast abroad. Then 
Mr. Willkie said: 

“And despite the occasional hesitation and 
doubts, the American people will reach out, 
will give their utmost to see that this 
precious thing we call ‘liberty’ shall not dis- 
appear from the world, either in Europe or 
in Asia or in America.” 

That is untrue. Russia and other nations 
have been in slavery for centuries and Ameri- 
cans never objected to their role. And to- 
day, contrary to Mr. Willkie, Americans will 
not, and could not, give their utmost to safe- 
guard liberty all over the world—including 
places where liberty is not wanted. The vast 
majority of Americans are overwhelmingly 
against being used as cannon fodder to estab- 
lish liberty in Russia, Germany, Africa, and 
dozens of other countries. 

One report on Monday called for a repu- 
diation of the United States Constitution, 
together with a repudiation of the wishes 
of the people. This article quoted a radio 
speaker as asserting the President of the 
United States should alone decide when, 
where, and how our country should go to 
war. Notwithstanding that the Constitution 
specifically asserts that Congress, as the rep- 
resentative of the people, alone can declare 
war, this speaker would violate the Constitu- 
tion and thereby destroy popular government. 
It follows that if the reigning President can 
contravene one part of the Constitution he 
can contravene any part, including the guar- 
anty of religious liberty. The suggestion is 
so absurd that it hardly needs rebuttal. De- 
stroying the Constitution, prohibiting the 
people or their representatives from voting 
on an issue that affects them and their chil- 
dren so smacks of nazi-ism that one can only 
feel sorry for the person making such a 
proposal. 

This is the United States of America, not 
totalitarian Germany or Russia. Here we 
have “government of the people, by the 
People, and for the people”—not by one indi- 
vidual. Our Government rules with the con- 
sent of the governed. “But the people do 
not fully understand; they have not all the 
knowledge,” say newcomers to our shores 
and chauvinists. That’s it. The people can- 
not decide. They are only supposed to fight 
and die. 

Moralists have long decided expediency or 
popularity is not the rule for good conduct. 
Again that sounds just like Hitler. Here, too, 
we have another moral argument, for it is 
said the Nazis are worse enemies of the 
United States than the Reds. Perhaps argu- 
ments can be used on both sides. but what 
difference does it make? Would you preter 
cancer or creeping paralysis? You would 
answer “Neither.” And Americans who love 
their country are not making any choice be- 
tween Nazis and the Soviet. They hate both. 
They want nothing to do with either. They 
hold no brief for any totalitarians. And 
they would consider it immoral and inde- 
cent, treacherous and hypocritical to send 
American boys, American wealth, or Ameri- 
can goods to either Hitler or Stalin—both 
enemies of God and man—not more, not 
less, but both exemplars of international 
thuggery. 

Morality demands the United States 
keep out of this war. Patriotism which casts 
aside the fear mongers insists we stay out of 
war. The people to the tune of 3 and 4 to 1, 
are opposed to entering the war. Oh, yes; 
they have experience, they have the facts— 
they got both in 1917 and 1918 and so did 
their parents. The minority, the warmon- 
gers, who themselves will not fight, have taken 
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one defeat after another. They planned to 
lead the country into war long ago. Unable 
to get the people to go to war they now want 
to invite it. Let us keep defeating them. 
Every day we stay out saves hundreds of 
more American lives and keeps back the tears 
of American mothers. Hold fast to the Con- 
stitution. Permit Congress to, in fact de- 
mand that the people, decide. Away with 
mass suicide. Let us think of peace for the 
masses. Make morality and principle the 
rule and do not follow the line of broken 
pledges which has made Europe and Asia 
places to keep away from. 
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LETTER FROM SOUTHERN COUNTIES GAS 
CO. OF CALIFORNIA 





Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave granted to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I am glad to 
include this general letter to employees 
sent out by the Southern Counties Gas 
Co. It sets forth a policy which I believe 
could serve as an example for employers 
generally. 


SourHern Counties Gas Co. 
oF CALIFORNIA, 
Los Angeles, Calif., August 9, 1941. 
To all regular employees: 

Effective August 1, 1941, every regular em- 
ployee of the Southern Counties Gas Co. 
whose present salary is less than #300 a 
month will receive an increase of $7.50 a 
month as a special defense period wage ad- 
justment. In addition, the company will in- 
crease its current rate for temporary laborers 
from $5 to $5.40 a day. 

These increases are made in view of Current 
and prospective increases in the cost of living. 
They do not permanently alter our agreed 
schedules for starting, basic or standard sal- 
aries as published in appendix A of our State- 
ment of Employee Relations Policy. We hope 
that better gas weather in coming months 
will produce sufficient revenue to meet these 
added pay-roll costs. 

There has been a great deal of publicity 
regarding higher prices. People have been 
quick to cite instances in which the price 
of some given article has “soared out of 
sight.” United States Department of Labor 
figures, however, show that since the begin- 
ning of the war (September 1939), through 
June 1941, food prices in the Los Angeles 
area have advanced 10.5 percent. All living 
costs, including food and rent have advanced 
43 percent. Meanwhile, in the same period, 
Southern Counties Gas Co.’s average salaries 
have increased 8.84 percent. 

These percentages are quoted not to argue 
that changes in living costs have been unim- 
portant, or to indicate that changes in the 
future are unlikely. We merely fee] that our 
employees should have accurate Department 
of Labor figures. We also feel that the com- 
pany’s salary scale has more than kept pace 
with such actual changes as have occurred. 

The current increase is based upon the 
desire of the company, so far as possible, to 
maintain the “real wages” and the living 
Standards of its employees. Due to fixed 
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fates, and the fact that we expect no unusual 
war profits, we cannot promise to meet fully 
@ really violent inflation. We do, however, 
promise that the company will from time to 
time, examine the trend of living costs, and 
consider its ability, through actual income 
from the sale of gas, to assist the employees 
in meeting higher prices. 
Yours truly, 
SovuTHERN CountTiges Gas Co. 
OF CALIFORNIA. 
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Mr. JOHNS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following letter written to me 
by a constituent: 


OneErpA, Wis., August 21, 1941. 

Hon. JosHva L. JOHNS, 
United States House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. JoHNS: We of the Oneida Ethno- 
logical study project have been apprised of 
the fact that on August 1, 1941, you caused to 
be entered into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a 
communication from E. P. Boland, of Green 
Bay, Wis., to you under date of July 15, 1941. 

After serious consideration, we are assum- 
ing that you are not very familiar with local 
conditions. The nature of the letter is such 
that any self-respecting person would re- 
quest its correction. 

In the first place, you are probably aware 
that Mr. Boland is not a farm operator, as wit- 
nessed by his giving his address as the city of 
Green Bay. His business is in real-estate 
transactions. He does have supervision of 
several small farms on the former Oneida 
Reservation. On these farms he has oper- 
ators who operate the farm single-handed 
like any small farmer, with the exception of 
haying, threshing, and silo filling, which in no 
case exceeds a week’s time. We see no place 
where four men can be given constant em- 
ployment. The result: not much money, not 
much food, slim Indian. 

Mr. Boland is not very well informed as to 
the activities of the Oneida language and 
folklore project and its successor, the Oneida 
Ethnological Study. For that reason, we feel 
that he is not qualified to pass Judgment as 
to its usefulness to such an extent as for it 
to be entered into the governmental records 
of the Nation. Our wages are only $57.60 per 
month. They are not $70, as Mr. Boland 
claims 

We are satisfied that schools of higher 
learning desire knowledge of our tongue and 
former good qualities. 

In paragraph 4, sentence 3, Mr. Boland 
makes a statement, viz, “12 big, fat, lazy In- 
dians.” That can and may be considered as 
slander, liable under the law for character 
damages. Evidently, Mr. Boland’s past activ- 
ities among the Oneidas make him feel im- 
mune to any accounting for any injury he 
may give to the Oneidas. 


We do not concur with Mr. Boland’s view 
that the Episcopal Church has depraved it- 
self when it countenanced the project and 
offered its facilities. 

On July 15, 1941, there were seven men and 
three women on the Oneida Ethnological 
Study. The average weight and dimension of 
the male group is far below that of Mr. Bo- 
land. The people on this project are all en- 
cumbered with dependents, averaging five de- 
pendents to each worker. The monetary de- 
mands for food, clothing, and other necessi- 
ties of life leave very little spare money to 
be used for recreation, if you care to class 
drinking as such. And we believe it is so 
taken by most people throughout the United 
States. 

We believe it would help clarify the first 
two sentences in paragraph 4 if we add, “It 
took 25 years to make the Oneidas 90-percent 
landless.” We wonder if Mr. Boland consid- 
ered the works as useless, worthless W. P. A. 
projects when the W. P. A. people cleaned out 
his stone quarry and furnished labor on build- 
ing new road fences on his farm. , 

We feel that Mr. Boland’s difficulties in 
getting assistance, in the Army style, is due to 
the fact that he has incurred the Oneida’s 
animosity by his past dealing. Contrary to 
Mr. Boland’s contention, heretofore, we have 
not associated our fortunes of life to any 
political party. We were only thankful to 
the United States Government for providing 
a system whereby our living was made possi- 
ble. Thanks to Mr. Boland, we now know 
whence cometh our help. 

We are greatly grieved at your action in 
placing such statements in the CoNGREs- 
SIONAL REcorD without, we believe, first veri- 
fying the same, especially after you had con- 
descended to speak to us Oneidas on the 
aforementioned Episcopal Church grounds on 
July 4, 1939. 

Heretofore, we had gloried in the knowledge 
that the illustrious George Washington had 
recognized the efforts of the Oneidas as one 
of the few Indian tribes to have contributed 
to the victory of the American Colonies, thus 
making possible the establishment of these 
United States of America. In memory of the 
sacrifices of the Oneidas, the Oneida-United 
States treaty of 1794 was consummated, giv- 
ing to us an annuity in commemoration. 

Still having trust in you, we believe that 
you will make some amends to assuage cur 
grief. 

Very truly yours, 

Andrew Beechtree, correspondent; John 
A. Skenandore; Guy Elm; David O. 
Skenandore; Oscar H. Archiquette; 
Hyson Doxtator; Ida Blackhawk; 
Alma Thomas; Stadler King; Sher- 
man I. Skenandore. 
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Mr. THILL. Mr. Speaker, on Septem- 
ber 11, 1941, in a radio speech, President 
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Roosevelt ordered a shooting war. Not 
the people, not their elected representa- 
tives, the Congress, but the Presider: 
alone, made the decision for war. Some 
Americans have been stunned by Roose- 
velt’s action; others are apathetic, failing 
to realize the severity and the fu'l im- 
port of the President’s order to shoot. 
The follcwing editorial discusses the ques- 
tion of a shooting war. Although Roose- 
velt has on previous occasions flouted tI - 
Constitution, I cannot believe that any 
man would be so base that he would 
order the suspension of elections in our 
constitutional Republic. 


[From the Washington Times-Herald of Sep- 
tember 17, 1941] 
SEPTEMBER 16, 1941—Mark IT WELL 

Last Thursday evening, September 11, Pres- 
ident Rocsevelt told the American radio au- 
dience that he had given shooting orders to 
the Navy. 

“But let this warning be clear,” said the 
President. “From now on, if German or Ital- 
ian vessels of war enter the waters the pro- 
tection of which is necessary for American de- 
fense, they do so at their own peril.” 

Those orders went into effect yesterday, 
“September 16, 1941. Their extent was dis- 
closed by Secretary of the Navy Frank Knox 
in his Monday speech before the American 
Legion convention at Milwaukee: 

“Beginning tomorrow, the American Navy 
will provide protection as adequate as we can 
make it for ships of every flag carrying lend- 
aid supplies between the American continent 
and the waters adjacent to Iceland. The 
Navy is ordered to capture or destroy by every 
means at its disposal Axis-controlled sub- 
marines or surface raiders encountered in 
these waters.” 

Those are a lot of waters. Navy shooting 
patrol over them was assumed by the Presi- 
dent and put into effect by the Secretary 
of the Navy without consulting Congress. 

This is an open act of war. As of Sep- 
tember 16, 1941, the United States is again 
at war with the German Government. 

It will be a big date in our history—how 
big most of us will probably begin to realize 
only after the sinkings begin in earnest. 

This act of war was committed in dis- 
regard of article 1, section 8, subdivision 11, 
of the United States Constitution: 

“The Congress shall have power * * * 
to declare war, grant letters of marque and 
reprisal, and make rules concerning captures 
on land and water.” 

A revolution has occurred in this country, 
between last Thursday and today. We are 
now in the hands of a military dictatorship, 
which apparently intends to proceed without 
consulting Congress beforehand as to any 
major move in this war. 

That Congress would have approved a 
declaration of war at this time is extremely 
doubtful, in view of the 203-202 House vote 
by which the service time extension bill 
squeaked through. 


HOW ARE THE PROSPECTS? 


Where do we go from here? 

We don’t know. But we think we go first 
through the phases of an inconclusive shoot- 
ing war at sea with the Germans, and that 
we go eventually to a second A. E. F. and a 
bloody show-down on the European Conti- 
nent. We do not believe Germany can be 
beaten except in such a show-down. It is not 
certain, either, that Germany can be beaten 
even by that means, this time. 

The pretext that we are suppressing 
piracy is invalid and so is the plea that 
President Jefferson once ordered the United 
States Navy to suppress the Barbary pirates 








on Africa’s west Mediterranean coast. In the 
former case, we might lose a gunboat or a 
frigate. In the present case, we are going up 
against the world’s greatest military power, 
and may lose our freedom, and are sure to 
lose our shirts because of the staggering ex- 
pense in money, matériel, and men of such an 
effort. 


NOT SO BIG—IF 

If any congressional elections are held in 
November 1942, we think the war party is go- 
ing to be voted out of contro! of the House of 
Representatives. We expect most Americans 
by that time to be even more displeased than 
they are now with the war party’s intermed- 


dictum on the plea of national emergency, 
we think there will develop some kind of 
revolutionary activity against the war party. 





Power Development and Utilization of 
Natural Resources 


ee 
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Mr. CLARK of Idaho. Mr. President, 
on September 8 last I asked and obtained 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
by Acting Commissioner H. W. Bashore, 
of the Bureau of Reclamation, which he 
made before the Subcommittee on Public 
Lands and Surveys under Senate resolu- 
tion 53. The statement is a remarkable 
epitome of reclamation and power de- 
velopment in the West. The statement 
was returned to me with the information 
that it was in contravention of the rule 
of the Joint Committee on Printing in 
that its printing would exceed 2 pages 
of the Recorp. The estimate furnished 
by the Government Printing Office indi- 
cates that the cost will be $135. I again 
ask unanimous consent to have the state- 
ment of Acting Commissioner Bashore, 
which I think is invaluable, inserted in 
the REcorpD. . 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 

The Bureau of Reclamation was born 40 
years ago of the imperative need for conser- 
vation and economic utilization of the natu- 
ral resources in land and water in vast areas 
west of the Mississippi River. 

Today it stands prepared to aid this com- 
mittee in formulating and the Congress in 
executing an all-out program which will 
open to the Nation that arsenal of mineral 
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resources which lies beneath the mountains 
and deserts of the West. 

Through its electric operations, the 
Bureau of Reclamation has laid the founda- 
tion for the most effective development and 
utilization of these resources so vital to the 
national defense. Power plants in operation 
or under construction in 13 States serve areas 
where airplanes and ships are being built, 
aluminum produced, and great military 
establishments are training many thousands 
of American soldiers to defend their country. 

These power plants scattered from the Rio 
Grande to the Pacific Northwest point the 
way to what can be achieved in advancing 
mineral activities through using the latent 
power resources that abound in this region. 
With the West facing critical deficiencies in 
electric energy, the Bureau of Reclamation is 
ready to begin construction of projects which 
will avert what otherwise may be catastrophic 

ences. 

If the mineral resources of the West are to 
be brought into the service of the Nation in 
the current emergency, low-cost power must 
be available to every location where strategic 
materials are located. Such power is essen- 
tial in extracting the minerals from the earth 
as well as in operating, fabricating, and serv- 
icing industries, and for the population 
engaged in these activities. 

Secretary Ickes has called your attention to 
existing and prospective power deficits. On 
the basis of a $36,000,000,000 annual defense 
expenditure, there will be material increases 
in estimates of power deficiencies west of the 
Mississippi River. Reports are that 1945 re- 
quirements will demand an increase in pres- 
ent installations of more than 2,100,000 kilo- 
watts of dependable power By 1946 the 
need rises to nearly 2,500,000 kilowatts, ac- 
cording to this calculation. The 1945 defi- 
ciency now forecast is about twice the esti- 
mate of power deficiency we made last June 
when we were considering all scheduled Fed- 
eral installations and new aluminum alloca- 
tions on the west coast and in Arkansas. 

To combat the threatened black-outs in 
mineral developments and the thwarting of 
other defense efforts, the Secretary cited a 
list of potential multiple-purpose power proj- 
ects prepared by the Bureau of Reclamation 
at his request. The total capacity of ap- 
proximately 9,000,000 kilowatts which could 
be provided by these projects include the 
capacity of half a dozen proposed steam 
plants to balance the systems, and could be 
brought in from 1943 to 1947 Of course, the 
completion of these projects within the pe- 
riod is contingent on the necessary priority 
authorizations and on funds being made 
available to begin construction immediately 
of those for which surveys have been com- 
pleted. The steam plants will utilize such 
resources as western coal, Oil, and gas. The 
map which I have had prepared and which I 
will discuss later, shows the location of 
about 50 potential projects, in addition to ex- 
isting Federal developments. These also in- 
clude possible installations at Grand Coulee 
and Boulder Dams. 

Whi.e power for national defense provides 
the immediate urge for must of these projects, 
they all will serve one or more other beneficial 
purposes. Through irrigation they will as- 
sure adequate food supplies and opportunities 
for settleraent for thousands of families 
during the current and pust-defense periods. 
Rural electrification will be advanced, domes- 
tic and industrial water supplies will be as- 
sured, floods and soil erosion controlled, navi- 
gation improved, wildlite refuges maintained, 
and recreation facilities provided. 

Before going into a detailed discussion of 
the apparent and prospective power defi- 
ciencies in the West and the power program 
of the potential projects which have been 
listed, 1 want to call your attention to certain 
related phases of these reclamation develop- 
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ments. These activities parallel the objec- 
tives set forth in Senate Resolution 53 in 
other than defense contributions. They as- 
sure a flow of other permanent peacetime 
benefits. First, the communities which have 
sprung up or expanded in the wake of irri- 
gation, stand as what is described in Senate 
Resolution 53 as monuments to “free com- 
petitive enterprise and the investment of 
private capital.” This has been made possi- 
ble by a wise and farsighted national recla- 
mation policy through which natural re- 
sources in land and water were made avail- 
able for home building and agricultural pro- 
duction. Fifty thousand farms and 250 
cities and towns with a population of a 
million persons owe their existence directly to 
reclamation. 

The purchasing power of these communi- 
ties equaling a quarter of a billion dollars 
annually to the farms and factories of the 
Midwest, East and South, illustrates the nat- 
ural benefits flowing from these developments. 
The taxable wealth created and maintained 
runs into high figures—many times the in- 
vestment the Federal Government has made, 
principally in reimbursable funds, for the 
construction of irrigation works. 

Reclamation has kept open the Nation’s 
last frontier. It is providing the family-size 
farms, which are the backbone of the coun- 
try. It has contributed to the stabilization 
of the livestock industry of the West and is 
aiding in the maintenance of a population 
growing at twice the national rate. 

Water conserved for irrigation in many in- 
stances serves the additional purpose of pro- 
ducing electric power. Revenue from power 
has made feasible the irrigation of land which 
otherwise would have remained desert wastes. 
A logical extension of the power program 
will provide for the installation of a few 
economically located steam plants. These 
will balance hydro production and make the 
electric output more valuable. 

The combined development of hydro and 
steam power as outlined in this statement 
will aid in the objective mentioned in Senate 
Resolution 53—‘“the conservation of mineral 
resources to the fullest extent consistent with 
their proper development and utilization”— 
and will also serve the national defense and 
provide for post-emergency needs. 

It has been quite evident that the West 
was facing a shortage of power which could 
not be met by the enlarged program of the 
Bureau of Reclamation as authorized in the 
winter of 1940-41, even with the speed-up 
of the Grand Coulee and Bonneville Dam 
schedules. Attention is directed to the fact 
that one large utility on the Pacific coast, 
which had deprecated the idea that it could 
not supply the demand for power, frankly 
admitted in May of this year that it had 
had to revise its figures upward to meet new 
Federal forecasts, demonstrated to be more 
nearly accurate. 

In giving you examples of the rapidly 
changing picture with respect to power defi- 
ciencies in the West, I should explain, per- 
haps, that for the purposes of this study the 
lower Arkansas Valley, as well as Oklahoma 
and all of Texas, are included. The Bureau 
of Reclamation is conducting basin-wide in- 
vestigations in these States in cooperation 
with other agencies. Consequently, in pre- 
senting the power situation west of the Mis- 
Sissippi as a whole, these States are included. 

Much of this territory west of the Missis- 
sippi, which occupies nearly half of the land 
area of continental United States, is heavily 
mineralized. 

Present estimates of additional dependable 
capacity desirable based on a $36,000,000,000 
annual expenditure for national defense 
show, for the region west of the Mississippi, 
an increase in deficits of 100 percent by 1945 
over the estimates we previously had made. 
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These estimates of additional dependable 
capacity desirable by years are as follows: 


Kilowatts 
902, 000 
 accmnaeadsnaie cuanieeeantie -<--- 2,018, 000 


(No 1947 estimate is made.) 

For the Pacific Northwest alone the studies 
of the Bonneville Power Administration, 
which distributes Grand Coulee Power, indi- 
cate a deficit in installed capacity, after 
presently planned installations at Grand 
Coulee and Bonneville are made, by years, 
as follows: 


Including all of Oregon, Idaho, and Mon- 
tana, the Bonneville Administration reports 
indicate deficits for years as follows: 


I present for the record a tabulation of the 
capacity of hydroelectric installations exist- 
ing and scheduled by the Bureau of Recla- 
mation and the Bonneville Power Adminis- 
tration, both under the Department of the 
Interior, by the close of 1946. The Bureau of 
Reclamation now has in operation 28 plants, 
with installed capacities totaling 953,962 kilo- 
watts on 17 projects of the Bureau in 11 
States. At the end of each year the capacity 
will total as follows: 


The entire capacity of Bonneville totaling 
518,400 kilowatts will be installed by the end 
of 1943. This will bring the total installed 
capacity, including Indian Office plants, under 
the Department of the Interior, to 3,337,462 
kilowatts. 

The installed capacities of operating plants 
and the schedules of installations by the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation and the Bonneville 
Power Administration are as follows: 


Bureau of Reclamation—Capacity in Bureau 
of Reclamation plants in operation July 1, 
1941 
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Program of Federal installations 


SCHEDULED IM@TALLATIONS, BUREAU OF 
RECLAMATION 


Kilowatis 
Washington, Grand Coulee Dam, August 1941. 108, 000 
Arizona-Nevada, Boulder Dam, A 500 
Washington, Grand Coulee, Decem 
Arizona-Nevada, Boulder, December 
Arizona-California, Parker Dam, December... 


To be added June-December 1941....... 
Total by close of 1941 
Washington, Grand Coulee, March 1942. 


Arizona-Nevada, Boulder, July 
Arizona-California: 


82, 500 
30, 000 
411, 000 


Washington, Grand Coulee, June 1943 
Arizona-California, Parker, July... 
Washington, Grand Coulee, July 
Colorado, Green Mountain Dam, July. 
Washington, Grand Coulee, August... 
California, Keswick Dam, October 


To be added during 1943................ 
Total by close of 1943 


California, Shasta Dam, January 1944 
ep eee Davis Dam (Bullshead), 


Total by close of 1944 


Idaho-Anderson Ranch (Boise), January 1945. 20, 000 


To be added during 1945 


Total by close of 1945 2, 676, 062 
Colorado Colorado-Big Thompson (6 projects) . 


160, 000 
To be added during 1946. 


BONNEVILLE DAM PROJECT SCHEDULE, 
(BONNEVILLE POWER ADMINISTRA- 
TION, DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR) 


Capacity installed July 1, 1941 
Oregon- Washington, August 1941 


Total by close of 1941. ____..........cece 
Oregon Washington, January 1942 


Total by close of 1942 
Oregon-W asbington: 
January 1943 


ea ee ee 
December 1943 


Total by close of 1943 


Grand total, Bureau of Reclamation and 
Bonneville Power Administration, 
Department of the Interior ! 


! The Office of Indian Affairs operates power plants 
on Indian projects, of which the San Carlos in Arizona 
with 13,000 kilowatts of hydro and 4,800 Diesel are the 
largest. The others are small and serve no commercial 
purposes. 


DEFICITS IN POWER IN THE WEST 


The rapidly changing picture with respect 
to power demands in the West, as I have in- 
dicated, has led to a series of sharp upward 
revisions of estimates of the needs for new 
installations. It has been exceedingly diffi- 
cult to make forecasts of demands which 
stand up for as long as a month. 

No sooner is an estimate made than some 
new element is injected to force its revision. 
In the last week we have revised our esti- 
mates, made a month ago, again upward. 
This was made necessary by new figures re- 
lated to a $36,000,000,000 per annum defense 
effort. We are aware, however, of an im- 
pending revision already. Active negotia- 
tions are in progress looking to a contract 
calling for 196,000 additional kilowatts of 
power from Boulder Dam for a magnesium 
plant. High-grade magnesite from beds in 
the north central section of Nevada are pro- 
posed for use. 

Responsible agencies studying the power 
markets and demands have provided esti- 
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mates of potential deficiencies in power in 
western areas as follows: 

Pacific Northwest: In addition to present 
capacity and all that which is now sched- 
uled for installation, a deficiency of 900,000 
kilowatts by 1945 and 1,200,000 by 1947. 

Southern Oregon: By 1945 a deficiency of 
60,000 kilowatts. 

Northern California and northern or west- 
ern Nevada: Even after completion of the 
Central Valley project and the 150,000-kilo- 
watt steam plant planned in connection with 
it, as well as other scheduled installations, a 
deficiency of 183,000 kilowatts will develop by 
1945 and of 337,000 kilowatts by 1947. 

Pacific Southwest, including southern Cali- 
fornia, Arizona, and southeastern Nevada: 
After all scheduled installations at Boulder, 
Parker, and Davis (Bulishead) Dams on the 
Colorado River, and oth. scheduled installa- 
tions, deficiencies of 2F ?,000. kilowatts by 1945 
and 375,000 kilowatts by 1947 are expected. 

Utah-Idaho: Deficiencies of 75,009 to 125,- 
000 kilowatts by 1945 and from 150,000 to 
200,000 by 1947. 

Colorado-Wyoming-western Nebraska: De- 
ficiencies of 50,000 to 75,000 kilowatts by 
1945 and 75,000 to 125,000 by 1947. 

Montana: Definite fi, ures are unavailable, 
but shortages are apparently imminent. 

Arkansas-Oklahoma-Kansas-southern Mis- 
souri: Deficiencies in part due to recent allo- 
cations of 240,000 kilowatts for aluminum 
production of 417,000 kilowatts by 1945 and 
516,000 by 1947 are expected. 

Texas-New Mexico: Deficiencies of 212,000 
kilowatts by 1945 and 295,000 by 1947 are in 
prospect. 

North Dakota-South Dakota: Although in- 
dications are that the defense demands will 
be relatively small, increasing deficits are 
anticipated ranging from 25,000 kilowatts in 
1945 to 50,000 in 1947. 

The crises which these estimated deficien- 
cies would represent, ff they were permitted 
to develop, can be averted, of course, by the 
construction of new projects to provide the 
desired power and by the installation of addi- 
tional machinery, as at Boulder and Grand 
Coulee Dams, where that is practicable. In- 
creasingly it becomes evident that these defi- 
ciencies must not be permitted actually to 
develop. The problem in power production 
which they represent must be met by action 
in time. 

The Bureau of Reclamation, which has 
been for many years the principal Federal 
agency in the construction of power »rojects 
in the West, feels its responsibility. Having 
constructed such projects as Boulder Dam 
and Grand Coulee, it is prepared to move 
promptly and effectively in meeting the 
power problem of the West in this emergency 
in connection with mineral developments and 
other industrial uses. At the same time we 
feel at we can make a permanent contri- 
bution to the advancement and stabilization 
of th. West through these multiple-purpose 
projects. 

In making a list of potential multiple- 
purpose projects through which the deficien- 
cies in power can be met before 1947, the 
Bureau of Reclamation has considered pos- 
sible generators for Boulder Dam and Grand 
Coulee in addition to those scheduled for in- 
stdllation before the end of 1943. 

Access has been had to reports of the Office 
of Indian Affairs of a potential project in the 
Pacific Northwest and to those of the Corps 
of Engineers, United States Army, which has 
conducted extensive investigations in the 
Arkansas Valley and elsewhere. 

Steam plants are included where held de- 
sirable to balanced proposed hydro installa- 
tions in California, Utah, Colorado, and 
Arkansas. 

The map we have prepared shows the 
status of the various Federal projects as 
follows: 

Projects in operation in brown. 

Projects under construction in yellow. 








Potential hydro projects in red. 

Hydro plants are shown in solid colors; 
steam plants are checkered. 

Green spots indicate existing Federal recla- 
mation project areas. 

The relative capacities of the existing and 
potential installations are indicated by the 
sizes of the blocks, as follows: 

The smallest block shows capacities of 
25,000 kilowatts or under. 

The other sizes range upward to indicate 
the ultimate capacities of the largest power 
plants in the world—those at Grand Coulee 
and ioulder Dams. 

Investigations have, been practically com- 
pleted on all projects which probably can be 
brought into operation by 1943. Investiga- 
tions on most of the other projects listed can 
be completed in 3 to 12 months. 

By years, the installed capacity in kilo- 
watts which can be made available with ade- 
quate appropriations and high priorities in 
equipment and material appears to be as 
follows: 





Firm > 


Installed 


576, 000 
1, 062, 000 
795, 000 
1, 163, 000 
430, 000 


4, 026, 000 








‘Firm power is defined as output available contin- 
uously 24 hours a day. 


In explanation of the symbols on the maps, 
I shall discuss briefly the relationship of these 
potential projects, including possible addi- 
tional installations at Grand Coulee and 
Boulder Dams. Further studies are being 
made, and while I do not feel in a position to 
make suggestions as to the order in which 
the new projects should be scheduled for con- 
struction, recommendations can be made in 
the near future. But I do feel that from this 
list selections can be made which will assure 
sufficient power west of the Mississippi River 
to meet any demand that may be made for 
our all-out defense effort. 

All of these projects serve purposes other 
than power. Their peacetime contributions 
to the development and stabilization of the 
West will forever make them worthy public 
undertakings. The list is subject to additions 
and subtractions as circumstances may 
determine. 

In the same order that 1 have discussed the 
deficiencies in power, I will point out what 
can be done to avert the consequences of 
neglecting to utilize the resources that are 
available. I direct your attention to the large 
map to which I have referred, as well as to 
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the list of projects with their rated and firm 
capacities which I offer for the record. 

Beginning in the Northwest, I will take up 
each area separately: 

Pacific Northwest: The Columbia Basin and 
its tributaries and other streams in this area 
are veritable storehouses of unused low-cost 
power. As an alternative to the installation 
of all 18 big generators at Grand Coulee, 10 
other projects with installed capacities total- 
ing more than 2,500,000 kilowatts are offered 
for selection. 

Southern Oregon: Projects on Rogue River 
and Scott River (northern California) will 
meet all presently anticipated needs. 

Northern California-western Nevada: I 
have mentioned a steam plant as desirable 
in connection with the Bureau’s Central Val- 
ley project, as well as to aid in averting a 
power shortage in this area. Hydro devel- 
opments on the Kings American and Feather 
Rivers, which are advanced, might well call 
for two additional steam plants. A plant On 
Truckee River in Nevada is proposed 

Pacific Southwest: In spite of advanced in- 
stailations at Boulder Dam and Parker Dam 
and construction of Davis Dam soon to start, 
power deficiencies already threaten serious 
consequences. A hydro plant on the all- 
American Canal and the development of the 
Bridge Canyon site on the Colorado in Ari- 
zona are suggestions in addition to complet- 
ing installations at Boulder Dam. A steam 
plant in this area may be necessary. 

Utah-Idaho: Potential developments in 
both States offer a solution for a growing 
power shortage that threatens to balk min- 
eral developments in both States. In Idaho, 
Anderson Ranch project is under construc- 
tion and two others in the Snake River Val- 
ley offer possibilities. The Colorado Basin 
in Utah presents potential power sites like 
Split Mountain, Echo Park, and Rattlesnake 
on the Green, Dark Canyon and Dewey on 
the main stem of the Colorado. A steam 
plant in Utah would offer an outlet for its 
coal deposits and balance the predominant 
hydro development prevailing in the,area. 

Colorado-Wyoming-western Nebraska: Ex- 
tension of the interconnected system of the 
Bureau of Reclamation in Wyoming and 
northeastern Colorado to sites of other fea- 
sible developments in Colorado is suggested. 
This would preclude deficits in power that 
would disastrously affect military establish- 
ments and prevent development of mineral 
resources in Wyoming and Colorado. The 
Colorado-Big Thompson project under con- 
struction will bring in some additional power, 
but a steam plant near Fort Collins along 
with other hydro developments would pro- 
vide a balanced supply. 

For instance, the Kortes Power Dam on the 
North Platte River in Wyoming is a logical 
expansion of the Kendrick project now in 
operation. Other power developments listed 
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on the North Platte are farther upstream 
near the Colorado line. There are other po- 
tential projects on the North Platte River and 
on the Big Horn in northern Wyoming 

Montana: A development on the main stem 
of the Missouri at Canyon Ferry and one on 
the Big Horn are listed by the Bureau of 
Reclamation. A third project in western 
Montana—Hungry Horse—on the Flathead 
River, a tributary of the Columbia, is recom- 
mended by the Federal Power Commission. 

The Dakotas: Four projects on the Missouri 
in South Dakota are available from which 
one or more could be selected. 

Arkansas, Oklahoma, Kansas, and southern 
Missouri: In addition to Dennison and Nim- 
rod Dams, which are under construction, 
eight other potential projects in the lower 
Arkansas River Basin have been reported on 
by the Army engineers. A feasible project on 
the Kansas River at Topeka is also listed. 

Two steam plants fired by natural gas have 
been proposed for the Arkansas area by the 
Power Division of the Office of Production 
Management to power aluminum plants 
which will use raw materials from the bauxite 
fields of Arkansas. Tentatively, we have des- 
ignated one plant as Bauxite and the other 
Aluminum. According to the O. P. M. re- 
lease of June 27, each of the aluminum 
plants will require 120,000 kilowatts of power. 
It has been indicated that 300,000 kilowatts of 
steam power would provide a proper balance 
for the proposed hydro developments on the 
Arkansas and its tributaries. 

Texas and New Mexico: The possibilities of 
power developments on the Guadalupe, 
lower Colorado, Brazos, Neches, and the 
lower Rio Grande are listed. 

In New Mexico the transfer of water from 
the Colorado Basin to the upper Rio Grande 
would provide a head for power. 

I offer for the record a list of potential 
power projects. This list is tentative in that 
additional projects may be recommended or 
some which are included may be dropped. It 
includes possible installations at Grand 
Coulee and Bonneville in addition to those to 
be placed in operation by the end of 1948. 
The approximate year of completion is given, 
but I wish to emphasize that completion by 
that time presupposes immediate authoriza- 
tion, adequate funds, and high priorities in 
equipment and machinery to achieve the 
necessary periods for investigation and con- 
struction. The State, name of the project, 
the stream on which it is located, and the 
name of the plant are given, together with 
the rated or maximum installed capacity, and 
the estimated firm power which will be avail- 
able. 

The list of potential projects prepared by 
the Bureau of Reclamation, including proj- 
ects reported on by the Office of Indian Af- 
fairs and the Corps of Engineers, War De- 
partment, is as follows: 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST (WASHINGTON, NORTHEAST OREGON, NORTHERN IDAHO) 





Year ' State 








in tiesacascgoesonees Cabinet Gorge..... 






Colorado Basin... 

Klickitat *....<.... 

...| Snoqualmie 3-...... 

Glan ndadesedoad Sultan River_...... 

ee BeONOOR ins ci cccwn 
GR ccct WOR nctcccccacescas Priest Rapids. -..... 
Wie tacces hs nei ehiceihontanden Stilaquamish 3. .... 
1945.22. a i dkedadionecdeete Cc — Basin. ... 
|, SP SE Ce ee eee ee 
— Ww Wasninaon: Oregon.......- U mmatilia Rapids... 


The Dalles......... 


Rated Firm 
Stream Plant capacity capacity | 
Kilowatts | Kilowatts 

bbsigns<bacsdennds AAs ni sceitientinhitnetateemanidsdpaienk imei tabrg tiles thiplil ns aan acapindiigets 99, 000 50, 000 
stdgdisabaedaandl Columiis, .. ccaccsaccoscesscocece|. Grane COmee (4. OHIEE). .25.65c5c.060- 432, 000 284, 600 
Satine naiemall A: ccanaincgdcndepbedianad ten ksiiadadadidiimmheiabiidinain tidal 70, 000 20, 000 
Citra ceseest ORs res a aaa decwaind 56, 090 24, 500 
pcbbbtadaadaiw oa. cccvabeunislthsdedadidasnwentdaamaeiianeawun 60, 000 26, 500 
ea ia OO. ccc ccckccsccdul MUO cilsiccccccksbdicsistvadsideuts 50, 000 25, 000 
I ii Pistiaiceeica a CI 20 45... scan cciaieds Maisaibiedhd aiiieeianaalibmellibiacinniss anneal 650, 000 350, 000 
aa Stiiseuamion Deer Creek......ccc-) 4 PIMDIDs sade swede ddewcucaedscceescces 112, 600 42, 000 
D irbesneuudeeied REP ER Be Pee eer 540, 060 183, 200 
Ll ahiammiadGteienn aienail RE RES RE TE RN 324, 000 1, 000 
a al A i 2 is eh Bld dba Se kbadandddbewiatahndawawasesl 850, 000 189, 000 
iin atten Md GE fT RE a ET ae 420, 060 225, 000 
a dhelscaciapibie se ee POiihs lk cscs dole OIE Li ruddintipededédctsnscces 200, 000 100, 000 





' Completion possible in year indicated. 
4 Investigated by Office of Indian Affairs. 


3 Investigated by Corps of Engineers, War Department. 
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Steam plant__..... Seecinemaiiaidhta as .| Antioch és 
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a Truckee Storage...............-- -.| Truckee. Kew eitbemnetieny 
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1946_... Bridge Canyon_._. OE. Zh ctbeccckeal e-cceccee-s--| Bridge Canyon 
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1944___. Mountain Home Seriver Creek ...-........- debi Oks Sas nde cipegnaes ie Bee etd 
Snake River Storage..............} Smake_........... stweduddicnatibis: 
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& 
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Rattlesnake_...... dentiacsstadiinne G 
Dark Canyon..... evecccestanene 


Ss822228 


£38 


COLORADO, WYOMING, NORTHEAST NEBRASKA 
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1943_...| Colorado Steam plant....... Ficibamcammmmunimaaiat Colorado-Big Thompson Fort Collins. 

1943....|.__..do Uncompahgre................ enbos! SPINES. ccicnonncitonydpbnduvoyenied 
1944_...| Wyoming i North Platte_......... Gis Sptilckedlabicels | NMI cea baetenateiee a at a #2 


1945....|.....do.__ J ama do... ee ee seen oe eweewocns weocceccccs woeeeeee 
1945... South Platte.....---..- aaeaienaeialt 
Gunnison 
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Canyon Ferry 
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SOUTH DAKOTA 
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Mobridge-Big Bend. DA sterbdasshude ION. Mobridge and Big Bend 
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ARKANSAS, OKLAHOMA, KANSAS (MISSOURI) ™ 42 
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Greer’s Ferry.... 
Water Valley_.______ 
Second steam plant 
Fort Gibson 
Ten Killer Ferry 
: Markhams Ferry 
Arkansas Bull Shoals 
Missouri 


om co 
Peer 


RBEAES 
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1946_. 


9904... Temes..casco Guadalupe 
1944..../_....do_.. | Marble Falls 3 
a oe | RED ocnretnpetnnbnmmeanammmauaaelD Neches and Angeling 
1945.... Brazos ' BN ons sn men hepmaeninn th chieilase tn acces ain tntinntitee ta eememaginind 
1945____|_ New } ; | Ss - | Transmountain diversion 
1946____| ‘ow a storage. lower Rio | Los Olmos and Rincon 
rande. 
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! Completion possible in year indicated. 
4 Reported in California State Bulletin 26. 
§ After upstream storage. 
‘Anderson Ranch, 20,000 kilowatts under construction. 
‘Doesn’t include Colorado-Bi;, Taompson hydro plant: under construction with installed capacity of 181,000 kilowatts. 
‘Firm power of 25,000 kilowatts is dependent on completion of entire Blue-South Platte project. 
*Hungry Horse (Flathead River) with 172,000 installed capacity reported by Corps of Engineers. 
© Reported by Federal Power Commission Market Survey. 
: ‘1 Denison Dam on Ked River is under construction and is not included in this tabulation. Ultimate capacity of 175,000 kilowatts installed and 15,000 kilowatts firm possib] 
yy 1944 
” Based on reports of Corps of Engineers, War Department. 
3 Part Lower Coijorado River Authority development. 
* Reported by Brazos River conservation and reclamation district. 








Revenue Act of 1941 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT M. LA FOLLETTE, JR. 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 





Thursday, September 18, 1941 


LETTER FROM FARMERS’ EDUCATIONAL 
COOPERATIVE UNION OF AMERICA 





Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr, President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have incor- 
porated in the Appendix of the Recorp 
a letter from Mr. Robert Handschin, 
written on behalf of Mr M. W. Thatcher, 
chairman of the National Legislative 
Committee of the Farmers’ Educational 
and Cooperative Union of America. The 
letter expresses opposition to certain pro- 
visions of the tax bill which was passed on 
yesterday. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


FARMERS EDUCATIONAL AND 
COOPERATIVE UNION OF AMERICA, 
Washington, D. C., September 17, 1941. 
Hon. Rosert M. La FOLLETTE, JR., 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator La Fouiette: The National 
Farmers Union is vigorously opposed to the 
major provisions of the Revenue Act of 1941, 
and respectfully requests you to bring this 
statement of our opposition to the attention 
of the Senate. 

Representing a third of a million low-in- 
come farmers, we agree fully with your in- 
dictment of the act, so forcefully expressed 
in your minority report. 

Farmers—including even the poorest among 
us—are willing to assume a greater burden, 
if all taxes are first placed on the only fair 
basis, that of the ability to pay. 

But we know, as was conclusively shown in 
the studies of the Temporary National Eco- 
nomic Committee, that farm people as well 
as wage earners already are paying far more 
than their just share of taxes as compared 
with corporations and persons in the upper 
and upper-middle income brackets. The 
growing use of excise, or hidden taxes, to- 
gether with farm-property taxes, has deprived 
us of many of the necessities of life, while 
corporation, income, and inheritance taxes 
have not in any degree required like sacri- 
fices on the part of those individuals holding 
large properties or realizing large incomes. 
This disparity is made much greater by this 
act, and is all the more indefensible since it 
now makes the people’s pockets the direct 
source for the major share of those extraor- 
dinary profits arising out of the defense pro- 
gram. 

The Farmers Union, therefore, considers the 
failure of the Congress to recapture these 
exorbitant defense profits as a No. 1 offense 
against the working and farming people of 
America. We note also the failure to re- 
vise the excess-profits law so that the larger 
corporations do not continue to strengthen 
their competitive position because of it. This 
very unfair provision cannot help but weaken 
the total defense effort. 

We believe that higher income and normal 
corporation taxes should have been levied, 
and estate and gift tax exemptions lowered 
greatly, before placing further excise taxes 
upon items of common consumption or before 
lowering income-tax exemptions so drasti- 
cally. There is no excuse for levying income 
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taxes upon incomes already below the mini- 
mum needed for good health until all other 
possible sources have been exhausted Part 
of this new tax burden will inevitably reduce 
the consumption of health-building foods by 
defense workers, thus injuring farmers’ mar- 
kets as well as defense production itself. 

We protest the failure to close the many 
loopholes in the tax structure, in particular 
the failure to eliminate even the most glaring 
of these loopholes—that allowing the filing of 
separate returns with community-property 
privileges. 

The Farmers Union is opposed to excise 
and all forms of sales taxes, and therefore we 
look with strong disfavor upon the provi- 
sion of the act which makes permanent many 
such taxes which never should have been 
levied in the first place. The extension of 
excise taxes to new items of the farmers’ 
budget is a cause for real concern as to where 
this form of taxation will end. Especially 
unfair to farm peopie is the flat $5 tax upon 
automobiles, regardless of value or use, and 
the 6 percent tax upon telephone bills, which 
provides no exemption for cooperative tele- 
phone systems maintained by many farmers. 

The interests waxing fat off the defense 
program certainly have unleashed a financial 
“blitz” on the common people in this act. 
It is a wage cut for the wage-earning and 
low-salaried majority of the Nation, and an 
increase upon the already heavy tax burdens 
borne by our farmers. It makes the rich 
richer, the poor poorer. It strengthens mo- 
nopoly and hurts many small corporations 
and small businessmen. It leads to personal 
aggrandizement through taking advantage of 
the common misfortune and the common 
danger. In addition to assisting entrenched 
wealth, this bill is perhaps a deliberate at- 
tempt to provoke discontent and thereby 
bring about further partisan aims, such as 
the reduction of those Federal services bene- 
fiting the most needy farm and city people. 

In spite of the requests of the President 
and of the Secretary of the Treasury, as well 
as the pleas of this and other organizations, 
the Congress has written an “appeasement” 
tax bill. If this act is an example of the 
political motto, “Reward your friends and 
punish your enemies,” the farmers certainly 
need additional friends in Congress. 

The Farmers Union agrees with you that 
the time has come to make a thorough re- 
vision of the tax system. The adequate de- 
fense of the country will require it. We 
propose to work with organized labor and 
other consumer groups during the coming 
year to this end. We know that we can rely 
upon you as a champion of progressive tax- 
ation, and we desire to thank you again for 
the battle which you have made in this and 
in previous years on our behalf. 

Very truly yours, 
ROBERT HANDSCHIN, 
Resident Secretary, on behalf of Mr. 
M. W. Thatcher, Chairman, Na- 
tional Legislative Committee. 





War or Peace—Who Decides? 


REMARKS 
| OF 


HON. WALTER M. PIERCE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 18, 1941 


Mr. PIERCE. Mr. Speaker, there ap- 
peared in the Washington Post this 
morning on the editorial page a letter 
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signed by Mr. Henry E. Colton, of Nash- 
ville, Tenn., which is worthy of every- 
one’s reading. It is headed “War or 
peace—who decides?” I understand Mr. 
Colton was formerly special assistant to 
the Attorney General of the United 
States. He gives, in a few words, the 
historical background of our wars begin- 
ning with what took place preliminary to 
the War of 1812. War had already been 
going on for some time when Congress 
was informed of that fact. He gives the 
background of the Mexican War and of 
the War between the States, which had 
been an actuality for many weeks after 
the firing on Fort Sumter before the Con- 
gress was informed thereof. 

This article is worthy of our considera- 
tion at this time, when we hear so many 
speeches about who is to decide when 
we are confronted with war or peace. 
In my opinion, history will record that 
the enemies of democracy will. make the 
decision in 1941, and we must be pre- 
pared to defend our shores and our way 
of life. 

The article referred to is as follows: 


[From the Washington Post of September 18, 
1941] 


WAR OR PEACE—-WHO DECIDES? 


The power to decide whether there be war 
or peace is not vested primarily or exclusively 
in the Congress of the United States, but 
chiefiy in the enemy and, next to the enemy, 
in the President as the Chief Executive and 
Commander of our Army and Navy and head 
of foreign relations. 

The enemy usually, almost always, begins 
the war. 

The President then tells Congress about the 
war after it has begun and asks Congress to 
declare that “a state of war’ exists between 
the United States and the enemy. 

The President, even before telling Congress 
about it, has usually exercised his constitu- 
tional privilege as Chief Executive and Com- 
mander in Chief and has struck back at the 
enemy as you and I would do if hit. Thus 
the wars of the United States have begun 
since the foundation of the Republic. 

The British began the War of 1812 against 
the United States. “A state of war against 
the United States” already existed when 
Madison called it to the attention of the 
Congress. Even the peaceful Madison did a 
little fighting back against the British and 
the Indians. Congress didn’t declare war 
against Great Britain, but declared “war ex- 
ists between Great Britain and the United 
States” by virtue of the acts of war committed 
by Great Britain. 

According to Polk, the American forces 
were merely reconnoitering in the southern 
part of Texas, recently annexed by the United 
States, when the Mexican forces crossed into 
Texas and thus passed the boundaries of the 
United States and attacked the forces of the 
United States; and the President, recognizing 
that war existed by the acts of Mexico itself, 
called for volunteers to repel the invaders 
and asked Congress to recognize and declare 
“the existence of war’? between Mexico and 
the United States and to take effective meas- 
ures for war. 

According to Lincoln, the Confederates were 
the aggressors—attacked Fort Sumter, the 
President called for volunteers, the great 
Civil War began, and Congress was told about 
it afterward. 

The Spanish-Cuban War, which began a 
little differently, is merely an exception which 
proves the rule. 

As everybody knows, the Germans began 
the World War by ruthlessly sinking our 
ships, and Wilson fought back with armed 
merchantmen and, finally, when his pae 
tience was exhausted, advised Congress that 
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“a state of war” existed between the United 
States and Germany as a result of the unlaw- 
ful attacks made upon our ships by Ger- 
many, and Congress then declared that “a 
state of war” existed and took adequate 
measures to defeat Germany. 

The Germans have already extended World 
War II to us by sinking and shooting at our 
ships, and the President, as the Chief Execu- 
tive and Commander in Chief, has issued the 
orders to shoot back and eliminate the Ger- 
man submarines and raiders from the seas 
which we travel—at least, within the broad 
zones established by us for our commerce. 

Thus, the United States has already entered 
World War Il—at least, within the zones pre- 
scribed by the President—and in due course 
Congress will be advised that “a state of war” 
exists and appropriately so declare. 

While in actual practice has 
little to do with whether there be war or 
peace, it, nevertheless, has a great function 
to perform in war—it controls the purse. By 
voting or withholding billions, it can make 
the wars of the United States effective or 
ineffective. To date it has never failed to 
recognize and declare existing war when re- 
quested by the President so to do, nor failed 
in its fundamental war function to carry the 
war on by furnishing the means for the 
successful prosecution thereof. 

Henry E. CoLtTon, 

Formerly Special Assistant to the 

Attorney General of the United States. 


NaSHVILLE, TENN., September 15. 


Revenue Act of 1941 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. COCHRAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 18, 1941 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, the rev- 
enue bill becomes a law with the Presi- 
dent’s signature, the House and the Sen- 
ate having agreed to the conference re- 
port. Never in the history of our country 
have the people been called upon to con- 
tribute the amount that will be collected 
for the upkeep of the Government dur- 
ing the calendar year 1941, as the changes 
in the income tax and corporation tax 
will apply to next year’s return based 
upon earnings during the calendar year 
1941. 

While the amounts our citizens are 
asked to pay are unprecedented, still they 
are minor in comparison with the taxes 
collected in Great Britain and in Canada. 
Roughly speaking, on a $2,500 income a 
married couple with 2 children in this 
country pay $12, in Great Britain, $530, 
and in Canada $115. On $5,000 a mar- 
ried couple with 2 children pays $271 
under the new law, in Great Britain 
$1,655, and in Canada $735. On a $10,000 
income in this country a married couple 
with 2 children pays $1,117, $4,305 in 
Great Britain, and $2,710 in Canada, 
while on a $25,000 income our new tax is 
$6,480, Great Britain’s $14,817, and Can- 
ada’s $10,721. 

Under ordinary circumstances, I would 
not have voted for the tax bill, but the 
vote on agreeing to the conference report 


under the parliamentary situation placed 
a Member of Gongress in a position to 
either accept it or leave it. Fully con- 
vinced that the country would be abso- 
lutely bankrupt if we did not pay part of 
our bill as we went along, as much as I 
disliked many features of the new tax bill, 
I supported it. 

Had I been afforded an opportunity to 
vote directly upon the reduction in ex- 
emptions, I would have opposed it even 
though it would have caused some little 
delay and the loss of some several million 
dollars in excise taxes daily. I think it 
was a mistake to reduce the exemptions. 

The cost of handling an income-tax 
return, where the citizen is forced to 
make a return but pays no taxes, is 50 
cents, while the minimum cost of consid- 
ering any return, no matter how small, is 
$1.50. Of course, on large returns where 
there is an investigation by a special 
agent, the cost runs into money, but ad- 
ditional amounts collected far offset the 
cost of administration in such cases. 

When the bill was reported to the 
House by our Committee on Ways and 
Means it contained a provision which pro- 
vided for the repeal of the law which 
enabled the husband and wife to file in- 
dividual returns. Had that provision 
been adopted, the husband and wife 
would have been required to file a joint 
return. This provision was assailed es- 
pecially by the Representatives of States 
having community-property laws and, 
despite the warning of members of the 
Ways and Means Committee, as well as 
many other Members, including myself, 
as to what would happen if that provi- 
sion were defeated, the House in its wis- 
dom voted the amendment down, and 
under the new law separate returns can 
be filed as heretofore by husband and 
wife. The only figures available on this 
subject apply to the taxable year of 1938. 
The House statistics show that 351,214 
people in the United States out of 6,150,- 
776 who filed returns, or a percentage of 
5.7, receive a tax advantage. The amount 
of money that would have been collected, 
had the recommendation of the Ways 
and Means Committee prevailed, was esti- 
mated at approximately $329,000,000. As 
a result of this action by the House, when 
the bill went to the Senate, it was nec- 
essary to add provisions that would bring 
in at least $329,000,000, and this was done. 
In order to raise such a tremendous 
amount the Senate reduced the exemp- 
tions both for single and married persons 
and likewise increased and initiated new 
excise taxes which, in effect, are nothing 
whatsoever but a sales tax and are paid 
ultimately by the consuming public. 

I say that in enacting a bill of this 
character, the principle of making those 
best able to pay contribute the larger 
amount was lost sight of. 

Heretofore revenue bills have always 
carried administrative features contained 
in title II of the act. This year, rather 
than delay enactment of an additional 
tax bill which would have meant a loss 
of millions of dollars daily, the House and 
Senate agreed to bring in a separate 
measure this fall changing administra- 
tive features of the revenue laws as a 
whole. From time to time in the admin- 
istration of our revenue laws, attorneys 
find loopholes through which their cli- 
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ents are able to escape taxation and when 
this is brought to the attention of the 
Congress those loopholes are closed. In 
a short while the Committee on Ways 
and Means of the House will consider a 
bill carrying amendments to the admin- 
istrative features of the act. I want to 
express the hope now that when that bill 
is considered our committee will again 
make provisions that will do away with 
the joint-return practice and require 
husband and wife to make separate re- 
turns. This will not only affect the com- 
munity-property States but will also af- 
fect the other 40 States of the Union, 
—_ 8 having community-property tax 
jaws. 

There is no reason why any individuals 
in this country should not be placed in 
the same category in filing income-tax 
returns. No one is entitled to advantage 
over another citizen. No one can say 
that it is sound legislation to grant ad- 
vantages to 351,214 persons not accorded 
to 5,799,562 nersons. 

Writing tax bills is not a pleasant duty 
nor is voting for tax bills a pleasant duty, 
but necessity demands that we raise a 
tremendous amount of money to help 
pay our expenditures as we go along, and 
like it or not, we must provide the ways 
and means to raise this money. 

I made several speeches in reference to 
joint returns. I received some letters 
opposing my attitude upon this subject, 
but I am happy to say that I answered 
every one stating my views in detail, and 
25 percent of those who criticized my at- 
titude later wrote me and stated that 
after reading my views they felt I was 
correct and withdrew their objection. 

Mr. Speaker, in order that those in- 
terested might have official statistics 
bearing upon the subject of joint returns 
I include as part of my remarks the fol- 
lowing table: 


Total number of individual income-taz re- 
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HON. W. STERLING COLE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 18, 1941 





EDITORIAL FROM THE WASHINGTON 
EVENING STAR 





Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
on yesterday I announced to the Congress 
the death of the Honorable Alanson B. 
Houghton, former Ambassador to Ger- 
many, former Ambassador to Great Brit- 
ain, and former distinguished Member of 
this House. Pursuant. to the permission 
granted to me to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include herewith: an edi- 
torial from the Washington Evening Star 
of September 17, 1941: 


(From the Washington Evening Star of 
September 1% 1941] 


ALANSON B. HOUGHTON 


Those who were priviseged to enjoy the 
friendship of Alanson B. Houghton will se- 
member him always as one of the gentlest 
and kindliest ot men. His diffidence, the 
measured manner of his speaking, the chival- 
rous thoughtfulness with which he dealt 
with all classes of people—those were the 
qualities which distinguished him among his 
contemporaries. If ever he was disturbed to 
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the point of energetic resistance, the circum- 
stance was concealed from public notice. 
His bearing was placidity itself, He was, in 
fine, a philosopher whom the aggravations of 
the world could not touch. 

Given such a character, Mr. Houghton’s 
success as a diplomatist is easy to under- 
stand. As Ambassador to Germany from 
1922 to 1925 he earned the appreciation of the 
whole corps in Berlin. His post was incredi- 
bly difficult, but he met its exactions with- 
out the slightest complaint. A like observa- 
tion may be suggested with regard to his 
services in Great Britain He was named to 
the Court of St. James’s at a moment when 
the United States needed a Minister of par- 
ticular genius for tactfui negotiation. To 


say that he justified the confidence of his © 


country to the fullest extent is but to speak 
the minimum of truth. The 4 years—1925 
to 1929—of his term in London were fruitful 
of noteworthy achievement. 

Mr. Houghton, returning home at 65, was 
at the apex of his intellectual powers, and it 
was his choice to devote himself to idealistic 
labors. The National Industrial Conference, 
the Academy of Political Science, the Car- 
negie Endowment for International Peace, 
the 
Brookings Institution, and Washington Ca- 
thedral received his active help. He gave 
not merely his means but also himself—his 
time, his strength, his constructive spirit—to 
the great causes of education and religion. 

The Nation to whose high purposes he was 
devoted is justified in being proud of such a 
life as that which Mr. Houghton lived. It 
is a fact worth mentioning that America is 
rich in citizens competent to appreciate and 
to seek to emulate his example. 





Contradiction of Lindbergh’s Claim That 
Jews Endanger United States by Con- 
trol of Mediums Molding Thought 
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ARTICLE BY DOROTHY THOMPSON 





Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article by Dorothy 
Thompson, which appeared in the Wash- 
ington Evening Star of Wednesday, Sep- 
tember 17, 1941, entitled “Contradiction 
of Lindbergh’s Claim That Jews Endan- 
ger United States by Control of Mediums 
Molding Thought”: 


[From the Washington Evening Star of 
September 17, 1941] 


The remark to end all remarks on the 
Jewish question was made by Mark Twain, 
who said, “The Jews are members of the 
human race-—worse I can say of no man.” 

However, Mr. Lindbergh and the Charlie 
McCarthys of the America First Committee in 
the Senate subcommittee “investigating” the 
movie industry have neither the wit, logic, 
nor humanity of Mark Twain. Mr. Lind- 
bergh therefore managed in one breath to ex- 
press his sorrow for the persecution of the 
Jews in Germany while advocating their per- 
secution here if they exercise the same rights 
as other citizens. 
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Following the line taken in Washington 
against the movies, he says that the “British, 
Jewish, and administration groups” are the 
only important interventionists in this coun- 
try, and that “the greatest danger to this 
country lies in the large Jewish ownership 
and influence in our motion pictures, our 
press, our radio, and our Government.” 

Leaving Mr. Lindbergh’s motives aside, what 
is the plain factual truth about his state- 
ment? Is it a fact that Jews are the leading 
interventionists in the United States? Is ita 
fact that they have large ownership or in- 
fluence in the motion pictures, press, radio, 
and Government? And if they Lave owner- 
ship, is there any ground for thinking that 
their racial origin determines the way they 
use their influence? 


THE INFLUENTIAL INTERVENTIONISTS 


I have written down a list of the most 
prominent and influential interventionists in 
the United States, in Government, radio, 
journalism, the press, and public life, includ- 
ing the two pro-interventionist organizations, 
the Committee to Defend America by Aiding 
the Allies and the Fight for Freedom. 

In the Government: President Rcosevelt, 
Cordell Hull, Henry L. Stimson, Frank Knox, 
and Col. William J. Donovan. In organized 
public activity: Herbert S. Agar, ex-Senator 
Ernest Willard Gibson, Bishop Henry Wise 
Hobson, James B. Conant, Wendell Willkie. 
Among the more influential radio commen- 
tators: Raymond Swing, H V. Kaltenborn, 
Elmer Davis, Walter Winchell, William L. 
Shirer. Among journalists: Leland Stowe, 
H. R. Knickerbocker, Edward C. Taylor, Edgar 
Mowrer, John Gunther, Vincent Sheehan, 
John Whitaker, William Stoneman, Quentin 
Reynolds, and the editor of Foreign Affairs, 
Mr. Hamilton Fish Armstrong. Among col- 
umnists: Walter Lippmann, Jay Franklin, 
Raymond Clapper, Samuel Grafton, and 
myself. 

Of these 30 names, who would certainly be 
the first people to be suppressed, exactly 2 
are Jewish. The others are racially of Dutch, 
British, Irish, and German extraction; there 
are 3 of pure German extraction to 3 of 
Jewish; 4 of them—maybe more—Roosevelt, 
Swing, Hamilton Fish Armstrong, and Edgar 
Mowrer—are descendants of the oldest Amer- 
ican families extant. 

Well, are the Government, movies, radio, 
and press saturated with Jewish influences? 


BANKS OWN FILM INDUSTRY 


The only Jew in the Cabinet is Mr. Mor- 
genthau. The policy-making bodies in for- 
eign affairs are the President, the State De- 
partment, the Army, and the Navy. Jews 
are almost nonexistent in all these depart- 
ments. 

There are a great many Jewish executives 
in Hollywood. Jewish enterprise, which has 
never commanded really great capital in this 
country, was the first to see a latent big in- 
dustry in the moving picture; they were the 
pioneers. But if I am correctly informed, 
most of the present ownership is in the 
hands of banks, and there are very tew 
Jewish banks in America. None of the big 
three is Jewish: Chase National, Guaranty 
Trust, National City. 


Radio is owned by tens of thousands of 
stockholders in several corporations. Does 
Mr. Lindbergh want to go over the lists and 
expropriate the stock in Jewish hands? He’s 
got precedents for it in Fascist countries. 
Mr. Sarnoff, a young radio wizard, was dis- 
covered by Owen D. Young, and became 
president of R. C. A. N. B. C. has its own 
president, and he has never been Jewish. 
Of 26 directors and members of the advisory 
council, 2 are Jewish. C. B. 8. has a Jew- 
ish president but not a Jewish majority on 
the board. Mutual is a cooperative system 
in which one of the stockholders is the 
rabidly isolationist Chicago Tribune. 
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PUBLIC DECIDES ON RADIO 

Radio commentators have only one trouble 
with the broadcasting companies: They are 
not permitted to editorialize, and they are 
supposed to avoid controversy. Since the 
America First Committee considers even facts 
controversial if the facts don’t help the 
America First Committee, and since the 
America First Corhmittee organizes boycotts 
and letter-writing campaigns to sponsors, the 
lot of the radio commentator is hard. But 
if the public does not like the commentator, 
he goes off the air. Here, again, the public 
decides. And the most influential commen- 
tators are not paid by the aetworks but by 
sponsors. Does Mr. Lindbergh think no 
Jewish firms should be allowed to advertise? 

Mr. Lindbergh’s reference to Jewish in- 
fluence falls completely wide of the mark 
when it comes to the press. There is an 
amazingly small amount of Jewish ownership 
of newspapers. The big news services—Asso- 
ciated Press, United Press, and International 
News Service—are not Jewish. The largest 
chains are Scripps-Howard and Hearst—not 
Jewish. The New York Times is Jewish- 
owned, but has an overwhelmingly gentile 
editorial board. Of the 11 most powerful in- 
terventionist newspapers in the country, only 
1 is Jewish-owned. 

POLICY WOULD CONTINUE 

The most powerful interventionist weekly 
press is the Luce press—not Jewish. The 
two monthly magazines with the strongest 
interventionist editorial policy are the Ladies’ 
Home Journal and the Atlantic Monthly— 
not Jewish. 

In fact, if every American Jew died tomor- 
row, it would make not the slightest differ- 
ence in the policy of the movies, the radio, 
the Government, or the press—unless, of 
course, Mr. Lindbergh and his followers could 
fill whatever positions were left vacant from 
the lists of the America First Committee. 

There are precedents for that, too, in Fas- 
cist countries. 

But, first, he would have to deal with some 
of us who are not Jews. 


Some Fundamental Problems 
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ADDRESS BY GEORGE N. PEEK 


Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, Mr. George N. Peek, of Moline, 
Ill., formerly special adviser to President 
Roosevelt on foreign trade, and President 
of Export-Import Bank during 1934 and 
1935; also the first Administrator of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act in 1933, is a 
man who has devoted the better part of a 
busy life to bringing about a more equi- 
table return on investment and labor for 
the American farmer. Many years ago 
he called attention to the fact that the 
farmer, when he sells his crop, is at the 
mercy of the man to whom he sells; that 
when he buys across the counter the 
things he must have and which he does 
not himself produce, he is at the mercy 
of the man from whom he buys, placing 


| 
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him in a position of disadvantage pecul- 
iar only to his particular calling. 

Mr. Peek is a man of wide business ex- 
perience. His experience in the -activi- 
ties outlined above has given him an 
unusual opportunity to familiarize him- 
self with the technicalities of foreign 
trade, and certainly no one in this coun- 
try is better equipped to discuss intelli- 
gently the economic problems which now 
confront us. 

On September 11, 1941, at San Diego, 
Calif., before the Men’s Republican 
League of San Diego County, Mr. Peek 
addressed himself on the subject, Some 
Fundamental Problems. 

Under unanimous consent, I offer a 
copy of this speech for the Recorp. A 
careful reading of the same will disclose 
the thoughtful and scholarly way in 
which Mr. Peek has dealt with a subject 
which looms large in the future welfare 
of this Nation. 

The speech follows: 


In times of world crisis and national con- 
fusion such as these, we must look straight 
to fundamentals. We must moreover be able 
to relate our policies and programs in spe- 
cific fields to a central core of fundamental 
national policy. Much of the confusion and 
danger in which we find ourselves involved 
springs from the failure of the present ad- 
ministration to define clearly for itself and 
for the country a central unified national 
policy in which each field of endeavor would 
have its component part. Instead, the ad- 
ministration has pursued domestic policies 
irredeemably in conflict with each other and 
foreign policies which have conflicted with 
the domestic policies they should have sup- 
plemented. 

The war, terrible as it is, has done one 
thing for this Nation. It has awakened it 
with a bang. After 8 years we see what the 
dreamers, schemers, and bunglers have done 
for us. In spite of the huge expenditures 
of the past 8 years we see unemployment and 
lack of social and economic balance; we see 
also that we are unarmed and unprepared, 
standing at the brink of war. We shall have 
an opportunity during the next year to dis- 
pense with the bunglers and to follow our 
natural bent for organization, protection, 
and defense. To do this, however, we must 
elect a new Congress which must perform the 
functions reposed in it by the Constitution. 
There must be an end to a Congress which 
will rubber stamp everything the Executive 
asks; an end to one-man government. 

It is the inescapable duty of the Republican 
Party to identify and define a basic national 
policy and then to coordinate with it the va- 
rious domestic policies on which our function- 
ing as a nation depends and to supplement it 
by a foreign policy and activity which such a 
unified national domestic policy demands. 
Our national interest must be the yardstick; 
to it all other policies must conform. 

Every thinking man.and woman views with 
the gravest misgivings the recklessness and 
emotionalism which characterize the foreign 
policy of the present administration. It has 
already affected the abandonment of the safe- 
guard of our neutrality. It is stripping us of 
military aircraft and supplies, without the 
prospect of their early replacement, at a most 
critical functure in world affairs. It threat- 
ens, if not checked, to embroil us in foreign 
wars, with unforeseeable losses of blood, 
treasure, and strength; to involve us for gen- 
erations to come in the politics and intrigues 
of Europe and Asia; and to facilitate the es- 
tablishment here of a New Deal dictatorship 
This is gambling with our national security 
and imperiling the very foundations upon 
which our democracy is laid. The only way 
we can assist democracy abroad is by pre- 
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serving and strengthening it here. Whatevei 
our personal sympathies for the people of the 
British Empire may be, we should conserve 
the sole purpose of insuring and of making 
effective our own national security and that 
of this 

We must start with the proposition that 
the national interest of the American people 
should be the primary concern of those whom 
we entrust with direction of our Govern- 
ment. We must build for ourselves forth- 
with a position of military and economic de- 
fense, within the field of our potential con- 
trol, so imposing and so impregnable that 
no aggressor will dare assail it, either di- 
rectly or indirectly—a defense which will 
function effectively to protect us, our econ- 
a: and our institutions, regardless of the 

changes which may come about in other 
continents as a result of the tragic events 
now transpiring in Europe and Asia. The 
present war may be short or it may be long 
drawn out, but we can be certain that its 
post-war effects will not pass within our 
time. Our national policy must be such that 
it can cope with the vicissitudes of war and 
peace alike, and must be fashioned with that 
in view. All that conduces to that end 
must be retained and strengthened; all that 
does not accord with that p must be 
thrust away, no matter what its individual 
appeal or desirability may seem. 

If we are substantially in accord on this 
concept of national interest as the supreme 
need of national policy, many of the problems 
with which we deal fall naturally into place 
and dictate their own solutions: 


I. MILITARY DEFENSE 


Complete self-dependence for national de- 
fense in the air, on the land and sea. A two- 
ocean Navy or its equivalent to make us in- 
dependent of the navy of any foreign coun- 
try in our relations with the rest of the world. 


II, ECONOMIC DEFENSE 

The immediate gearing of our industry, 
agriculture, transportation, and labor to 
wartime requirements, under a Department 
of Economic Defense clothed with adequate 
powers and unhampered by political tamper- 
ing or by bureaucratic or legalistic ~ed tape, 

Development of new resources or substi- 
tutes for needed essential supplies (tin, rub- 
ber, manganese, etc., in the United States 
and the nations reasonably adjacent to us. 


Il. DIPLOMATIC DEFENSE 


Reorientation of our foreign policies to con- 
form to the paramount objective of ational 
security, military and economic. Reaffirma- 
tion of our historic policy of no entangling 
alliances and that of the Monroe Doctrine. 
Conservation of our human and material 
resources to that end. 


Iv. INTERNAL STABILITY 


Reorganization of the long-established pro- 
tective system as the basis of American pros- 
perity and social stability, and in particular 
its extension to insure fully the maintenance 
of a prosperous and self-dependent agricul- 
ture as the foundation of our economic system 
and of our social and political institutions. 


Vv. FARM POLICY 


fhe present agricultural program, as ad- 
ministered by Washington, is a demonstrated 
failure. We should, by amendment and im- 
provement of existing legislation, make man- 
datory certain provisions and vigorously 
prosecute them administratively, so that the 
following shall be sustained: 

The restoration of farm income and pur- 
chasing power and the maintenance of a free 
and self-dependent agriculture, which form 
the essential basis ‘or industrial and na- 
tic’ .al prosperity, employment, and security. 
Against the present ogram of restricted 
production and increased imports of com- 
petitive farm products, we should seek to 
increase farm income to its proper size 


. 
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through the medium of improved prices and 
increased sales for American farm products. 

1. The protection and full price benefit of 
the American market for the American 
farmer by the limitation to actual require- 
ments (by tariffs, quotas, embargoes, or Oth- 
erwise) of competitive farm imports or sub- 
stitutes therefor. 

2. The development of new uses for Amer- 
ican agricultural products in industry and 
commerce and the development in the 
United States of the growth of farm com- 
modities or their substitutes previously im- 
ported. 

8. An American price for American con- 
sumption, independent of export or world 
prices. To accomplish this in the case of 
surplus crops on which the tariff is ineffec- 
tive until such time as the home market is 
restoved and developed, the payment of bene- 
fits upon the domestically consumed portion 
of such crops to compensate for lack of tar- 
iff protection and to insure a fair exchange 
value with the products farmers buy. When 
this parity price has been attained, we should 
provide the machinery whereby the farmers 
may establish a self-sustaining program, 
without substantial cost to the Government, 
through the medium of an equalization fee, 
substantially as provided in the McNary- 
Haugen bill of 1928. 

4. Government assistance in disposing of 
surpluses in foreign trade for the best prices 
obtainable, bargaining for foreign markets 
selectively by countries and otherwise, both 
as to exports and imports. 

5. The adoption of a long-range program 
for conservation of the soil for its own sake, 
as distinguished from schemes for production 
control, such program to be administered by 
the land-grant colleges or other responsible 
State agencies with Federal financial and 
technical assistance. 

6. The encouragement of farmer-owned and 
farmer-controlled cooperative organizations 
to decrease the price spread between pro- 
ducer and consumer, the extension of com- 
modity loans to farmers on a sound basis to 
assist in carrying seasonal surpluses and 
the encouragement of crop insurance under 
proper auspices. 

7, The encouragement of the better financ- 
ing of farm mortgages on a sound basis 
through recognized public and private agen- 
cies at low rates of interest on an amortiza- 
tion plan, to the end that farm ownership 
may be more widely distributed in the hands 
of those who actually work the land. 


VI. FOREIGN TRADE AND FINANCIAL POLICIES 


These must be shaped to protect and sup- 
plement our basic national security, the mili- 
tary and economic policies which that en- 
tails, and the internal stability on which na- 
tional security must rest. We should con- 
centrate control of our foreign trade and 
financial activities in an economic defense 
board. 

Foreign trade and financial policy should 
be based upon and conform to the require- 
ments of our domestic economic objectives. 
These objectives are the protection of the 
American market for American agriculture, 
industry, and labor, and the protection of 
American employment and standards of liv- 
ing. These should not be needlessly exposed 
to the impact of events abroad over which we 
have no control, nor should American re- 
covery be sacrificed upon the altar of aca- 
demic whims or internationalist diplomacy, 
particularly in the difficult post-war condi- 
tions with which we shall surely be con- 
fronted when the millions now engaged in 
warfare and in war production return to 
peacetime production and trade competition. 
Specifically, there should be: 

1. A reorganization of the Tariff Commis- 
sion into an Economic Defense Board as the 


responsible executive authority for the deter- 
mination of foreign trade and financial policy 
in the light of American domestic interests 
and for the coordination of the foreign com- 
mercial and financial activities of the Fed- 
eral Government. ‘ 

2. The establishment of a comprehensive 
system of national bookkeeping, expressed in 
simple arithmetic, covering all our commer- 
cial and financial transactions with other 
nations, as an essential basis for determin- 
ing questions of foreign trade and financial 
policy. 

8. The adoption of a realistic policy of 
trading in the national interest under a 
system of quotas, and of selective imports and 
exports, granting tariff or other trade con- 
cessions only on a quid pro quo basis, thus 
returning to the traditional American policy 
of offering to all nations reciprocal treat- 
ment on the basis of the conditional most- 
favored-nation principle. 

4. Congressional approval of all general 
trade agreements which have been or may be 
negotiated, as an essential to the mainte- 
nance of constitutional and responsible gov- 
ernment. 

A method by which this program may be 
effected is suggested by bills introduced in 
the current Congress by Senator VANDENBERG 
and Congressman Roy O. Wooprvurr, to pro- 
vide for the economic defense of the United 
States. Under these bills all imports, agri- 
cultural and industrial, would be prohibited 
whenever prices were less than reasonable 
American prices in the American market on 
competing American products or their sub- 
stitutes. 

To summarize, we must make national se- 
curity the sole criterion of our national poli- 
cies. We should seek it by direct military, 
economic, and diplomatic measures such as 
are outlined above. We must establish it 
upon a firm basis of internal stability, to at- 
tain which a sound solution of the farm prob- 
lem is indispensable. We must supplement 
that internal stability by foreign trade and 
financial policies which will strengthen and 
insulate that stability against the shocks and 
strains of wartime and post-war conditions. 

We are a warm-hearted and courageous 
people. We must be cool-headed as well if we 
are not to dissipate the heritage of our fathers 
by following the false gods of foreign inter- 
vention and war. Our experience in Europe 
in 1917-19 was a costly and terrible lesson in 
the futility and folly of intervening in Euro- 
pean affairs. Americans should not have to 
learn that lesson nor pay that price a second 
time, for the price is the blood and shattered 
lives of our young men and it may be the 
permanent loss of our liberties to a New Deal 
dictatorship. 

Our aim should be to make possible to all 
Americans the fullest benefits of our form of 
government as granted by our Constitution 
and the Bill of Rights. The first requisite to 
this aim is knowledge based on reliable and 
comprehensive information, so that we may 
know what the problems are and consider 
them fairly. The second is a realization of 
the principle that foreign policies, whether 
political or economic, must not be permitted 
to destroy or impair our form of government 
or our standards of living. 

The question boils down to this: Shall we 
take advantage of our position of geographic 
and economic security and contribute to 
world peace and prosperity by developing our 
own country and by attending to our own 
affairs, or shall we involve our Nation in for- 
eign wars under the guise of protecting a 
theory of foreign trade which, as has been 
shown, is detrimental to our welfare? Shall 
we dilute our Nation’s strength with the 
world’s weakness? There rests our choice. 
Settle it by ballots, not bullets, and settle it 
now in the coming elections. 
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Be Prepared—The Boy Scouts of America 
Do Their Good Turn for National 
Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 18, 1941 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, the motto 
of the Boy Scouts of America, “Be pre- 
pared,” might well be the objective of 
America. Too late we awoke to the fact 
that for the protection and preservation 
of our own democracy we must be pre- 
pared and that we had neglected to pro- 
vide the essentials of our own national 
defense. America is a beehive of activity 
in putting our productive machine into 
full activity, turning out the tools and 
instruments and matériel so essential 
to protect our own people and at the same 
time defend the Western Hemisphere. 

Active service for 25 years with the Boy 
Scouts of America has given me an op- 
portunity to learn first hand the growth 
and achievements of this great youth 
organization, which has for its purpose 
the building into the lives of the youth of 
America ideals of genuine Americanism— 
the things for which we as a nation have 
stood throughout the years. If the ideals 
which motivate this large group of young 
Americans could be made the dominant 
characteristic of the men of tomorrow 
who shall rule the Nation, America indeed 
would be safe. In the recent drive to col- 
lect aluminum from all the households 
of America with which to overcome a 
bottleneck in this much-needed material 
for airplane construction the Boy Scout 
organization again came to the front and 
did a masterful jcb. 

As a part of these observations I in- 
clude the following commendation of the 
work of the Boy Scouts, which appeared 
August 1, 1941, in the Jamaica (N. Y.) 
Long Island Daily Press: 

[From the Jamaica (N. Y.) Long Island Daily 
Press of August 1, 1941] 

WELL DONE—THE SCOUTS SHOW RESULTS 

It will not be giving away any defense 
secrets to report that the borough’s aluminum 
drive was heading for a flop until the Boy 
Scouts stepped in and saved it. 

Mobilized overnight, the boys did a re- 
markable job, a dramatic and convincing 
demonstration of what the Scouts can do in 
an emerrency. 

What they have done they can do again. 

We believe that in this time of emergency, 
the Boy Scouts have proved themselves to be 
much more than a knot-tying, light-a-fire- 
without-matches organization. 

They have performed a man’s job, an im- 
portant job, and they performed it while 
their elders were posing in front of patriotic 
posters, accepting obviously brand-new pots 
and pans from pretty girls. 

In 2 days the Scouts collected more than 
150,000 pieces of aluminum. They went on 
foot, on bicycles, in home-made wagons, in 
borrowed trucks, the family car, and an array 
of other conveyances. These they filled up 
and went back for more. 
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Literally, they rang every doorbell in the 
borough. 

The result is that Queens has made more 
than a creditable showing in the aluminum 
drive. 

Of course, other organizations, notably the 
American Legion and the neighborhood civic 
associations, did their part, but their per- 
formance pales alongside the Boy Scouts. 

When the aluminum campaign was still in 
the discussion stage, it was proposed that it 
should be handled exclusively by the Scouts, 
but in a rush of patriotic fervor, their elders 
climbed on the defense band wagon, and the 
boys were pushed aside. 

Alas, pots and pans cannot be collected 
with speeches. It requires perserverance and 
hard work, a patient door-to-door canvass. 

Give that job to the grownups, and it 
would take days and days of committee meet- 
ings to get organized. The Scouts did it 
overnight. 

It is comforting to know that the Boy 
Scouts of Queens live up to their motto: “Be 
prepared.” 


Mr. Speaker, I also include a letter from 
Mayor LaGuardia to Dr. James E. West, 
chief Scout executive, expressing his ap- 
preciation for the excellent service 
rendered by the Boy Scouts of America 
in the aluminum campaign: 


Crry or New York, 
OFFICE OF THE MAYoR, 
September 9, 1941. 
Dr. James E. WEsr, 
Chief Scout Executive 
Boy Scouts of America, 
New York, N. Y. 

Dear Dr. West: I want you to know how 
much I appreciate the fine service rendered 
by the Boy Scouts of America in the recent 
aluminum campaign. The splendid coopera- 
tion of the executives, Scout leaders, and 
trocps in collecting aluminum for defense 
purposes have been a major contribution to 
the success of the campaign. Their generous 
support of this program is another evidence 
of the fine principles and high standards 
which identify the Boy Scouts. 

Our Nation is indeed fortunate in having 
an organization such as the Boy Scouts which 
fusters the principles of democracy in the 
hearts of our youth, and which is always pre- 
pared to help in the defense of our country. 

Sincerely yours, 
F, LaGuarpia, Mayor. 


Mr. Speaker, as one Member of the 
Congress of the United States, I take this 
opportunity, publicly, to express my per- 
sonal appreciation and I am sure the 
gratitude of the Nation, for this patriotic, 
unselfish service rendered by the Boy 
Scouts of America in doing their bit in 
seeing that the Nation itself is prepared. 





The St. Lawrence and Labor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. MARTIN J. KENNEDY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 18, 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM THE NEW YORK TIMES 


Mr. MARTIN J. KENNEDY. Mr. 
Speaker, the following editorial should 
be read by the Members of Congress, be- 





cause it points out a condition which has 


[From the New York Times of September 18, 
1941] 


THE ST. LAWRENCE AND LABOR 


Does the construction of a huge hydro- 
electric plant create much work or little? The 
answer apparently depends on the plant and 
its purpose. The Grand Coulee enterprise 
was heralded by the administration as a boon 
to labor and industry; but when the merits 
of the St. Lawrence project were presented 
by the administration's advocates before the 
House Committee on Rivers and Harbors, the 
amount of work and material required to de- 
velop the power possibilities of the Interna- 
tional Rapids and to dig a channel for navi- 
gation from the Great Lakes to the Atlantic 
was treated as if it were almost negligible. 

The total expenditures for labor, material, 
and equipment required in the construction 
of the Grand Coulee Dam and power plant 
from 1933 to February 1941 were $128,450,000, 
Of this amount 35 percent went to labor at 
the site and of the remainder 90 percent went 
for wages and salaries in producing raw ma- 
terials, in processing and fabricating and in 
transporting finished products. According to 
the joint board of engineers, the develop- 
ment of the International Rapids for power 
and the provision of a deep waterway there 
will cost $266,170,000—an estimate which is 
less than half that of competent contractors. 
In the light of comparative costs it is clear 
that as much labor will be needed at the In- 
ternational Rapids, both at the site and in 
far-distant mills and factories, as the build- 


. ing of the Grand Coulee plant and its irriga- 


tion facilities demanded. An average of 4,600 
men worked annually for 5 out of the 7 years 
that it took to finish Grand Coulee. Hence 
General Robins’ statement before the House 
committee that not more than 10,000 men 
would be required at the International Rap- 
ids is about right. But these 10,000 must be 
supported by at least 17,000 producers of 
materials and equipment. Can we afford to 
divert 27,000 skilled and semiskilled men 
from overtaxed industries? 

Three years ago the administration would 
have held up the example of the St. Lawrence 
as a work maker, but in these days the diver- 
sion of 27,000 men for a period of years is 
regarded as something inconsequential. 


American Foreign Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 18, 1941 


ADDRESS BY HON. HERBERT HOOVER 


Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing address by former President 
Hoover, published in the New York Times 
of yesterday: 

[From the New York Times of September 17, 
1941] 
Text oF Hoover’s AppRESS AT CHICAGO ON 
AMERICAN POLICY 

After 10 weeks of observation I wish again 
to speak to my countrymen upon America’s 
relation to this war. I shall speak analyti- 
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cally and dispassionately, for cool thinking is 
needed now as never before. 

Since 10 weeks ago the military scene in 
the world has enormously shifted. New ob- 
jectives for the American people have been 
advanced. The Navy has been ordered to 
start shooting. Our people are bewildered 
and divided. 

No one will deny that if we keep up this 
step-by-step policy it will lead inevitably to 
sending our sons into this war. Nor will 
anyone deny that the realization of the ob- 
jectives set before us leads to that same fate. 
It is the ultimate end of this road that must 
be looked at. And that I propose to discuss 
tonight. 

WAR UP TO CONGRESS 


But before I proceed let me make certain 
matters plain. 

If we would preserve the very spirit of free 
institutions American boys must not be sent 
to death in this war without the specific 
declaration by the Congress. Congress should 
not be eliminated. And in the support of 
free institutions this debate must continue 
until Congress shall declare war. 

Debate on war and peace ought to be lifted 
above intolerance and accusation. Those who 
sincerely and openly advocate sending our 
boys into this war are entitled to respect, 
And those who oppose it are entitled to like 
consideration. 

I hold, and 99 percent of Americans hold, 
that totalitarianism, whether nazi-ism or 
communism, is abominable. Both forms are 
unmoral because they deny religion, and 
there is no sanctity of agreement with them. 
They are abhorrent because of their unspeak- 
able cruelty and their callous slaughter of 
millions of human beings. I abhor any Amer- 
ican compromise or alliance with either of 
them. ; 

THE WAR SITUATION 


A cold survey of this world situation will 
show that the dangers of ultimate totali- 
tarian success are very much less than even 
10 weeks ago. The fratricidal war between 
Hitler and Stalin is daily weakening both 
dictators. 

Hitler may gain from Russia some supplies, 
but he now faces all the rest of Europe ex- 
hausted of its pre-war stocks of food and 
material. Although he has won unprece- 
dented military victories, he has kindled be- 
hind him a consuming fire of hate. 

It is now evident that he has failed to 
convert to nazi-ism the 200,000,000 pecple 
that he has invaded. He cannot recruit a 
division of dependable soldiers among them. 
They hate him. If he occupies all Russia it 
will add another 150,000,000 haters. Of the 
160,000,000 people in Germany and its allies, 
many are becoming weary of war and of death. 

The hate of Hitler will be more terrible 
than the blizzard was to Napoleon. His king- 
dom cannot live, even though he has no 
military defeat on the Continent. 

We are assured Hitler cannot cross the 
English Channel with his armies. And Eng- 
land is even more impregnable because of this 
breathing spell for production of planes, 
tanks, and ships and our increasing aid in 
war tools. Her loss of ships and supplies at 
sea has greatly decreased, largely due to her 
more effective air patrol. And she daily be- 
comes stronger in air attack on Germany. 


DANGERS TO AMERICA LESS 


The actual dangers to America are less to- 
day than at any time since this war began. 

Thoughtful men agree that the revolution 
in weapons makes the Western Hemisphere 
impregnable from invasion by Hitler. A 
statement of mine some time ago was chal- 
lenged. But it has been more than confirmed 
by Colonel Phillips, of our United States 
Army General Staff, who recently wrote: 

“The bomber has made the American coast 
impregnable to invasion. And this still would 
be true if our Navy were inferior to that of 
any invading power. It makes it possible for 
this country to insure not only its own con- 
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tinental territory * * * but * * * to 
insure the impregnability of all North and 
South America.” 

And I may add that if Hitler had all the 
shipyards in Europe he could not in 5 years 
build an armada big enough even to start 
across the Atlantic. 

Hitler is on his way to be crushed by the 
vicious forces within his regime. Patience for 
this is far better than spending the lives of 
our boys. 

Under any American policy, whether inter- 
ventionist or noninterventionist, in either 
Europe or Japan, if we have common sense 
we will concentrate upon building our pro- 
duction, give Britain her tools, and await the 
development of all these forces, both east and 
west. 

FREEDOM OF THE SEAS 

Mr. Roosevelt spoke last Thursday night 
upon the freedom of the seas and the recent 
incidents. 

The President is right in vigorous protest 
at firing upon American warships. He is 
right in protest at sinking American mer- 
chant ships without adequate protection to 
the crews, even though they were all carrying 
contraband. 

Any definition of freedom of the seas in 
wartime is largely academic Britain could 
not accept the President’s definition and 
carry on an effective blockade. 

But the President’s policy of edging our 
warships into danger zones, of sending Amer- 
ican merchant ships with contraband raises 
the most critical of all questions. 

These steps to war are unapproved and 
undeclared by the Congress. That is not in 
accord with the spirit of representative gov- 
ernment, and it should be remembered that 
these incidents are the consequence of vio- 
lating the spirit of the Neutrality Act. There 
are other ways than going into this war to 
secure reparation for transgression of our just 
rights and respect for them 


FREEDOM FOR MANKIND 


The basis of argument of those who would 
have us send our sons into war has greatly 
shifted in the last 2 months. The increas- 
ing emphasis is upon our moral obligation to 
send our boys to war in order to establish 
freedom for all men. 

President Roosevelt on January 6 of this 
year stated that we seek “everywhere in the 
world” freedom of speech and expression, 
freedom of religion, freedom from fear, free- 
dom from want. He has emphasized this 
many times since 

On August 12 the President and Prime 
Minister Churchill issued their Atlantic state- 
ment. They expanded these points by 9 more 
to 13. They are: No annexations, self-de- 
termination, self-government, equality of 
trade, social advancement, some sort of free- 
dom of the seas, abandonment of the use of 
force, and disarmament of aggressor nations, 
and permanent peace. 

Two weeks ago Mr. Roosevelt again re- 
ferred to these questions and “our responsi- 
bility to huild a democratic world.” 

I believe in the aspirations for freedom 
and peace in the world. I have myself urged 
and prayed and worked for them over a quar- 
ter of a century. I pray that they may yet 
come to the world. 

But today the realistic questions which 
confront us are: 

Can America impose these four freedoms 
upon Europe and Asia by sending our sons 
inte this war? 

Can America impose the nine new points on 
the world? 

Shall we not lose in America all these free- 
doms by the very necessities that arise if we 
send our sons into this war? 


VOICE OF EXPERIENCE 


Here, my countrymen, you should listen to 
the stern voice of American experience. 


Before the last World War we were indig- 
nant as we are now at aggression by dictator 
governments. Our sense of compassion and 
justice was aroused on behalf of the victims. 
We believed the New World could bring to 
the Old a new order of justice, right, and 
freedom. We would make the world safe for 
democracy. We would fight a war to end all 
war. 

I advocated our joining in that war. I 
occupied highly responsible positions in the 
war, the peace and its aftermaths. I was 
part of these events. I can speak from facts, 
from record, from personal knowledge. 

President Wilson 23 years ago in his 14 
points and supplementary provisions not 


‘only declared every one of all the Churchill 


and Roosevelt principles and freedoms, but 
Wilson included still more freedoms and 
protections. He reflected the whole idealism 
of America. 

We won that war. But we lost the peace. 
At. least so far as our high purpose of free- 
dom and permanent peace was concerned. 
Europe degenerated into a hell, the brew 
from which poisons the earth today. 

It is the causes of this failure in the last 
World War that are important for us to ex- 
amine now. 

The causes of that failure of only 23 years 
ago lie far deeper than the viciousness of 
the Treaty of Versailles, or the failure of the 
League of Nations. The causes of that failure 
lie deep in the invisible forces which domi- 
nate and vibrate through the races which 
comprise the millions of people of Europe. 

To most Americans Europe consists of mag- 
nificent cities, cathedrals, cafes, art, music, 
literature, great universities and monuments 
to heroism and human progress. Men among 
them have fought and died for liberty, to 
lift the dignity of man. From them all we 
have received magnificent heritage of human 
thought. 

But other forces make the fates of these 
people. Here are 400,000,000 people on the 
continent divided into 26 races. They are 
crowded cheek by jowl in an area less than 
two-thirds of the United States. Suppose 
each of 26 of our States had its own language, 
its own racial inheritance, its own economic 
and political problems. 

And suppose through all these races for 
cehturies have surged the forces of national- 
ism, of imperialism, of religious conflict, 
memories of deep wrongs, of age-old hates, 
and bitter fears. 

Suppose each had its own army and around 
each of these states was a periphery of mixed 
populations that made exact boundaries on 
racial lines hopeless. The outcries of sepa- 
rated minorities would be implacable and 
unceasing cause of war. Suppose they all 
had different forms of government and even 
where it was a democratic form it was class 
government That would be Europe. 


STRUGGLES OF EUROPE 


The standards of living of these great 
masses of people in Europe are at the very 
base of the struggle for bare existence. Eco- 
nomic rivalry, setting up of barriers to trade, 
the desire for elbow room in growing nations, 
and the pressure of low living standards force 
quarrels and grabs for territory for exploita- 
tion of other parts of the earth. 

And periodically there boils up among 
these people some Pied Piper with silver 
tongue calling some new Utopia. Or the new 
Man on Horseback calls his race to wars of 
aggression and ambition. Indeed, with a 
vicious rhythm these malign forces seem to 
drive nations, like the Gadarene swine, over 
the precipice of war. 

In contrast, here in America during these 
400 years since our beginnings we have grown 
steadily apart from the ideas of Europe. 
Every one of our ancestors came here to get 
away from this dread turmoil. Ours has been 
a continent of magnificent resources from 
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which we have obtained a greater ease of life. 
Freed of European hates and fears of great 
armies on our borders, we have developed new 
concepts of liberty, of morals, and govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Wilson’s 14 points and supplementary 
provisions had before the armistice been 
formally accepted by both the Allies and the 
Germans as the basis of world peace. One 
of the most painful chapters in American 
history was the antagonism to these ideas 
by Allied statesmen the moment the war 
was won 


NEW WORLD CONCEPTS 


But the whole concepts which the New 
World brought to the Old were at conflict 
with the grim forces that faced European 
statesmanship. 

The victorious Allies in Europe were im- 
poverished. They had suffered dreadful 
butcheries and wrongs. They demanded 
revenge, punishment, colonies, and money. 
Their statesmen, representing their peoples, 
were not free agents to make peace upon 
President Wilson's basis. 

A thousand years of history, fear, and hate 
demanded and obtained seats at that peace 
table. They will sit at the next peace table 
of Europe, and America will be just as foreign 
at that table again. 

President Wilson made a valiant fight for 
his new order for mankind. But it was the 
collision of warm idealism born in a New 
World against the glacial forces of the Old 
World. The treaty would have been worse 
but for Wilson. 

It was not the League of Nations which 
brought calamity in the world. It was the 
eternal malign forces of Europe. 

Mr. Churchill himself had, with his usual 
bluntness, said 3 years ago, “Hitler’s success, 
and, indeed, his survival as a political force, 
would not have been possible but for the 
lethargy and folly of the French and British 
Governments since the war.” 


AMERICAN IDEAS OF FREEDOM 


American ideas of freedom and govern- 
ment are the result of slow growth in the 
hearts of people. It takes decades and cen- 
turies. They cannot be imposed by words, 
no matter how eloquent. They cannot be 
imposed by force. They cannot be imposed 
upon nations by treaties any more than they 
can be imposed by battle. We tried it once 
under the most perfect setting of triumphant 
victory over aggression, and with all the 
power and prestige of America. 

The stern voice of experience says that 
America cannot impose its freedoms and 
ideals upon the 26 races of Europe or the 
world. We should not again sacrifice our sons 
for that proved will-o’: the-wisp. 

Maintaining peace is a separate problem. 
While we cannot impose freedom, America 
can and must take part in maintaining peace 
in the world. We can contribute more to it 
if we are not exhausted morally, economi- 
cally, and militarily by sending our boys into 
this war. I hope to discuss it at.some future 
time. 

The first trench in the battle for the four 
freedoms is to maintain them in America. 
That rests upon fidelity not only tu the letter, 
but to the spirit, of constitutional govern- 
ment. Failure of Congress to assert its re- 
sponsibilities or for the Executive to take 
warlike steps without the approval of the 
Congress is. a direct destruction of the safe- 
guards of freedom. We are on the way to 
weaken these freedoms in America—not to 
strengthen them 

Freedom of speech and expression are being 
stifled by war phobia right now in the United 
States. 

FIFTH FREEDOM ECONOMIC 


Incidentally, there is a fifth freedom. That 
is economic freedom. Freedom for men .to 
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choose their own callings, to accumulate 
property in protection of their children and 
old age, freedom of private enterprise that 
does not injure others. The other four free- 
» Goms will not survive without this one. 

A large number of the men administering 
our preparedness program do not believe in 
this freedom. With a long war—and it will 
be long if we put our boys into it—then 
their methods with the inevitable debt, infla- 
tion, unemployment, and demoralized agri- 
culture will make us over into state social- 
ism, probably under some other name 

And listen, my countrymen, to another 
voice of experience. Freedom from want was 
never won by a war. 

The last World War cost us forty billions in 
debt and taxes in 3 years. Since then we have 
paid another forty billions in interest and in 
support of its disabled, its widows, orphans, 
and veterans. We may assume one-third of 
our people are today underhoused, underfed, 
underclothed, and undereducated. 

And the last war was largely the cause of 
that poverty. These people have no freedom 
from want. But had we used those eighty bil- 
lions for them instead of war we could have 
given every family of them a modern five- 
room house as a gift with all the gadgets. We 
could have given every person of them as & 
gift a whole outfit of new clothes once every 
year since that war We could have given 
every family of them as a gift 7 pounds of 
meat and 7 pounds of bread every week ever 
since that war. We could have wiped out the 
one-room schoolhouses. We could have built 
@ modern clinic in every backward county. 
And we would still have money left. 

Freedom from want comes alone from keep- 
ing out of war Underfed, underhoused, un- 
derclothed, undereducated people are the in- 
evitable product of war. 


POSITION OF RUSSIA 


There are certain backgrounds upon which 
all freedom in America must rest. 

Russia is rightly defending herself against 
aggression. But when it comes to sending our 
sons into this war we are confronted with 
something else. We need to take a long look. 
Russia is also an aggressor nation against de- 
mocracy. And what happens to the millions 
of enslaved people of Russia and to all Europe 
and to our own freedoms if we send our sons 
to win this war for communism? 

Twenty-five years ago and wain today are 
not the only times we have been troubled by 
these eruptions of dictatorships in Europe 

Some Americans have perhaps forgotten 
that we had a vigorous interventionist move- 
ment in the United States urging us to join 
England in combat with Napoleon. That in- 
terventionist movement was led by Fisher 
Ames, a journalist of that day, one-time Mem- 
ber of Congress, and said to have been pre- 
vented only by illness from becoming presi- 
dent of Harvard University. The leader 
against joining in war was one Thomas Jeffer- 
son 

Fisher Ames thought Jefferson was reac- 
tionary and did not realize the modern forces. 
Ames insisted that Napoleon would dominate 
the world, including the United States He 
was full of pungent phrases 

I give a collection of them: “I am sure we 
are to be subjugated by Bonaparte.” “Let no 
man in America deceive themselves. If Bona- 
parte prevails (in Europe) we will be his 
vassals.” “We shall be reduced to slavery.” 
“In case Europe accepts peace and chains we 
of the United States are ripe and rotten for 
servitude and tribute.” “Britain fights our 
battles.” “One single hope of security is the 
British Navy.” “If Russia is disarmed, how 
long will it be before England will be done 
for?” “We are infatuated enough to think 
America is a hiding place for liberty.” 


And Ames had some accomplishment in 
name calling. Generally, he felt Jefferson and 
Madison and Monroe were the fifth column 
of that day. He says of them, “Our noisy 
liberty men are eager for power and indiffer- 
ent about the fall of our country.” 

And in those times ours was a y nation 
of less people than New York City today. 
Except for the Fisher Ameses the Americans 
of that day were not scared. 


PROGRAM OF ACTION 


As the situation stands today, we can sum 
up certain bases upon which American poli- 
cies should be predicated. 

1. If we prepare we cannot be invaded nor 
our economic life be dangerously impaired. 

2. England can prevent invasion of her 
shores if we give her the tools, and even war- 
ships, without our sending our boys to death, 
either on ships or land 

8. Hitler is on the way to be crushed by 
the vicious forces within his own regime. 

4. We have proved by bitter experience 
that it is a futility for us to try to impose 
freedom and justice upon the world by war. 

5. The ideas and ideals of the west can 
grow and spread abroad by our demonstra- 
tion in our own country. They will die in the 
world if the freedoms shall become weakened 
or die in America. 

6. To send our sons into this war must 
also be weighed in the scales of future Amer- 
ica. Should we not weigh in this scale the 
dead and maimed? Should we not weigh the 
one-third of underfed, undernourished, 
underhoused, undereducated Americans for 
another generation that will be inevitable? 
Should we not weigh the loss of our own 
freedoms? 


CONSTRUCTIVE POLICY IDEAS 


And where do these facts, reasons. and 
conclusions point? 

What is the constructive policy for Amer- 
ica? Is it isolation? Is it intervention? 
Neither is possible. Neither is wisdom 

We must have impregnable defense. This 
defense must include the other 20 nations in 
the Western Hemisphere That is not isola- 
tion 

We must give the tools of defense to the 
democracies. That is not isolation. 

We should reserve our strength that unex- 
hausted we may give real aid to reconstriic- 
tion and stabilizing of peace when Hitler 
collapses of his own overreaching. That is 
neither isolation nor intervention. 

We can do our greatest service to civiliza- 
tion by strengthening here in the Western 
Hemisphere free institutions and free men 
and women. That is not isolation. It is a 
service to all mankind. 

But to send our boys out to kill That 1s 
intervention. 

We hear much urging to national unity. 
We could easily get unity— 

If we stopped calling names. 

, If we directed our preparedness policies to 
the minimum interference with economic 
freedom. 

If we gave aid to democracies alone of Eu- 
rope and Asia, and gave it generously. 

If we stopped provocative steps that may 
take our sons into war 

If no warlike step be taken and no agree- 
ment be made that is not submitted to the 
Congress. If the Congress decides for war, 
then we accept it 

I believe real unity can be had among the 
American people in these proposals. 

Let us never forget we came over the ocean 
to the oasis of liberty. We extended this 
oasis greatly by mighty streams of freedom. 
They were dug and builded by the toil of 
our fathers and defended with their blood. 
Are we now to march out into the desert of 
European war and see the wells of freedom 
dried up behind us? 
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EDITORIAL FROM THE NEW YORK HERALD 
TRIBUNE 


Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial from 
the New York Herald Tribune of Wednes- 
day, September 17, 1941. entitled “A 
Loathsome Weapon”: 

[From the New York Herald Tribune of 

September 17, 1941] 


A LOATHSOME WEAPON 

Anti-Semitism was the most contemptible, 
as it was also the most dangerous, of all the 
weapons in the armory with which Hitler 
subverted Germany and set out to enslave 
the world. And from time immemorial the 
meanest, the most contemptible, as well as 
the safest and easiest, excuse of those who 
have spread this poison—whether Nazis or 
their sympathizers or their counterparts in 
other times and places—has been the pre- 
tense that the poisoner was really only a 
great-hearted friend of the Jews, trying to 
save them from the prejudices which their 
“unwisdom” or their “excesses” would other- 
wise arouse. One encountered it, ad 
nausaem, in the early days of the Hitler move- 
ment in Germany; one has met it over 
and over again elsewhere. Its viciousness is 
apparent; it is an obvious and despicable de- 
vice for spreading the bigotry it pretends to 
combat. Yet this is the precise defense which 
Senator Nre has raised against the plain in- 
ference that the isolationists’ precious “in- 
vestigation” into the motion-picture industry 
is primarily an attempt to light the fires of 
Nazi anti-Semitism in aid of a cause already 
desperate 

Senator Nrz, America First, and the other 
isolationist leaders alone know their own in- 
ner motives. Others, endeavoring to assess 
them, can only look at the evidence. They 
can only infer that the increasing persistence 
with which the anti-Semitic poison has ap- 
peared in isolationist pronouncements is not 
an accident. It was hardly an accidental 
choice of names when Senator WHEELER, in an 
isolationist speech as long ago as last Febru- 
ary, was denouncing “political contro! by a 
financial oligarchy, whether it be the Thys- 
sens and Krupps in Germany, the Rothschilds 
in England and France, the Sassoons in In- 
dia and China, or the Morgans, the Warburgs, 
the Kuhn-Loebs, and other international 
bankers in the United States.” One cannot 
forget Senator Nre’s speech on August 1. in 
St. Louis: 

“Who is pushing and hauling America to 
plunge us into this war? Who are the men? 
Who is putting up the money for all this 
propaganda? * * * JI haven’t the time to 
name all those contributing to our march to 
war, but I will tonight name some of them.” 

Out of thousands he might have selected, 
he actually gave 17 names of men prominent 
in the motion-picture industry. all Jewish 
sounding (that at least two are actually non- 
Jews was not explained) and carefully omit- 
ting the names of non-Jewish executives of 











equal importance in some of the very com- 
panies to which he referred The fact that 
the present “investigation” has been hastily 
broadened to bring in the names of a few 
non-Jewish motion-picture people does not 
remove the impression made by this speech. 

One remembers America First’s statement, 
appearing in the Daily News here on Septem- 
ber 6, citing those who were attacking it. 
Among the thousands or hundreds of thou- 
sands of non-Jews who might have been used 
as examples, America First selected, in addi- 
tion to British-born Dr. Frank Kingdon, three 
Jews and a speaker before the Jewish War 
Veterans. After this, Mr. Lindbergh’s virtu- 
ally unconcealed appeal to anti-Semitism 5 
days later could not be regarded as an isolated 
episode; and the motion-picture investiga- 
tion, beginning with Senator Nyr’s pro- 
nouncement that “four names, each that of 
one of the Jewish faith, each foreign-born” 
are “primarily responsible for propaganda in 
the motion-picture field” could take on, de- 
spite all the Senator’s protestations, but one 
interpretation. 

Many isolationists are not anti-Semitic, 
we are glad to concede. But the evidence 
that their ieaders are deliberately taking up 
this despicable, disruptive, and profoundly 
inhuman and un-American weapon to bol- 
ster a lost cause is too strong to be disre- 
garded; and there is no non-Jewish American 
deserving the name who will not turn from 
that business with loathing. 
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Mr. SHANNON. Mh. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include a Labor Day address by 
Rev. John C. Friedl, S. J., director of the 
Institute for Social Reconstruction of 
Rockhurst College, Kansas City, Mo., be- 
fore a meeting of the Omaha Central 
Labor Union, Omaha, Nebr., on Septem- 
ber 1 of this year, as fullcws: 


I believe we are all alike in this, that we 
share a certain uneasiness about our im- 
pending future. We are uneasy about our 
foreign affairs; we are uneasy about our do- 
mestic affairs. Though with something of a 
sigh of relief labor tells itself that it is now 
in the saddle, it, too, is uneasy about its own 
future because it is uneasy about the very 
soul of our national existence, our democ- 
racy, on which its continued well-being so 
urgently depends. 

The note of emergency about our foreign 
affairs is but a momentary distraction from 
those greater long-range problems of our 
internal national life which clamor for so- 
lution. Put off as we may the day of reckon- 
ing, come it will. Our only hope is that we 
will meet it intellectually, spiritually, and 
psychologically prepared. It is this obliga- 
tion of preparation for what is to come that 
I propose to discuss with you. 


A NEW ERA FOR LABOR 


Before all else we must recognize that we 
are entering a new era. Things will never 
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again be just as they were. We are moving 
out of old conditions and old social and eco- 
nomic surroundings. I could cite hundreds of 
important men the world over who have said 
this very thing. But at the crossroads of 


the world, at the world’s listening post, there - 


is ever an Observer whose vision is not 
cramped by international boundaries, raciai 
groups, economic interests, and geographic 
hemispheres; one who surveys events as the 
world’s most objective observer. 

We have the late Pope Pius XI to thank 
for this rapid and very concise analysis of the 
contemporary scene. “There is no cenying,” 
he said 3 years ago, “that the world has en- 
tered upon one of those transition periods, of 
unrest, of questioning, of disorientation, and 
conflict which have been well described as 
turning points of history.” Let us accept 
that as a fact, as simply and as categorically 
as he puts it there, and let labor build its 
house accordingly. 

Does that mean that we must hold with 
the radicals that our traditional American 
way of life is on the way out; that our social, 
economic, and political democratic concepts 
must yield to some new form, say, of totali- 
tarianism, whether of a class, or of so-called 
managers and economic coordinators, or of 
some one strong man speaking for an all- 
powerful state? Far from it. 

We need to save the American way to the 
extent that it is worth saving. We want to 
save it as any alert businessman would want 
to save a going concern, prepared to sacrifice 
whatever does not contribute to its well- 
being. We want to save our American de- 
mocracy not only from the threat of foreign 
domination but also from the danger of an 
internal break-up through lazy apathy and 
half-hearted concern over our domestic prob- 
lems, and the jittery impulse that prompts 
so many unthinking people to grasp at any 
quack social formula that promises a general 
panacea. 

Our problem is to restore human affairs in 
this country to a satisfactory state without 
sacrificing the essential framework of our 
democracy. To save what is good in our 
present economy of democratic enterprise 
based on a legitimate profit motive and the 
natural right of private ownership, we must 
first get to know and recognize entwining 
abuses, and then steel ourselves to be willing 
ruthlessly to cut these abuses away. 

What is basically good in this going con- 
cern of ours must be thoughtfully and con- 
scientiously preserved in the face of muddled, 
subversive, or revolutionary thinking. This 
takes study; and study takes time and sac- 
rifice. Here, precisely, is where the obligation 
to prepare ourselves intellectually for our 
new era falls squarely on the employer and 
employee, on management, white-collar 
worker, or wage earner, on industry, com- 
merce, and agriculture. 

But were you to ask me on what one group 
falls the greatest responsibility, I would put 
my finger on him who works for a living in 
city, town, or village, because he is by far the 
most numerous, because the men and wom- 
en, the sons and daughters of labor, have, 
up to this point, been the solid backbone of 
our traditional American democracy. 

Whereas on Labor’s leadership much de- 
pends, much more depends on its.rank and 
file, it is an open secret that a local union 
usually gets only the leadership which it 
deserves. And if we insist that trade-union- 
ism is good for democracy, that it is social 
and economic democracy in action, then if 
there is any democratic value in 10,000,000 
trade-unionists standing shoulder to shoulder 
it is only to the extent that they (1) drop 
their lazy apathy in things which concern 
their own local first of all (2) measure care- 
fully the national repercussions to any local 
action they may take, (3) seek the greater 
good of the greater number in the whole 
house of iabor, rather in the whole house of 
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democracy, which is sudstantially the same 


thing. 
A TOWN HALL FOR LABOR 


Need I say that this requires intelligent 
thought and planning? That is why a greater 
responsibility rests on those who are supposed 
democratically to elect and instruct their 
Official spokesmen in the very field round 
which their daily lives revolve, namely, their 
job. Those who pay their union dues cannot 
let their obligations stop there It was a 
sad commentary on the low ebb of dynamic 
unionism among the rank and file when local 
upon local had to inaugurate a system of 
fines in order to get the membership to attend 
what might well be ‘abor’s own town-hall 
meeting. 

Today labor must sit down at the confer- 
ence table and match wits and sagacity with 
the paid representative of its employers and 
with the spokesmen of its Government. The 
old hit-and-miss agreements and brass- 
knuckle decisions presumably are on their 
way out. The day of this heavy-handed 
business representative or bullying labor law- 
yer—old dogs who just won't learn new 
tricks—is over. The call is for a new type 
of leadership, highly intelligent, far-sighted 
and adept in the new approach to settling 
disputes and carrying on the legitimate busi- 
ness of the brotherhood. The presumption 
is that these will be younger men, though 
not necessarily so. 

Many of the older leaders have gotten 
into a rut, or have entrenched themselves 
in self-perpetuating dynasties which have 
made truly democratic elections in the 
unions a farce. Many a local union, too, 
has sacrificed efficiency in the conduct of its 
Official business and in the formulation of 
its policies by regarding many of its Offices 
as good pastures in which to “farm out” its 
deserving old men. Don’t misunderstand 
me: There is always room for fraternal 
charity among you, but where there is 
question of the good of the whole group I 
would much rather see you vote some of 
them an outright pension, than penalize 
yourselves by routine-like and inefficient ad- 
ministration. 


NEW AND YOUNGER LEADERS 

If, then, that leadership is to be new and 
younger, you, down there in the ranks, are 
eligible and you must make yourself eligible, 
for the voice of the future must be the real 
voice of American labor, intelligent, and 
trained to be guided by the demands of the 
common good of all. 

If labor has grown in importance and pres- 
tige today, it also finds itself more often on 
the front pages of our newspapers. Although 
most of us can understand the sudden spot- 
lighting of all and sundry labor disturbances 
and the superdiligence in reporting isolated 
instances of short-sighted, selfish, or dishonest 
policy, yet we would be blind and deaf were 
we not to realize that quite generally organ- 
ized labor is losing the sympathetic con- 
fidence of the public. Because all of organ- 
ized labor is blamed for the unthinking acts 
of one or a few, new notions of public rela- 
tions must be learned and put into effect. 
And that takes study and demands time. 

True it is that much social legislation of 
benefit to the mass of labor has been added 
to our statute books in the last decade, but 
I fear much of it becarse the wage earner 
himself has not kept up with it. There have 
been too many undemocratic short cuts to 
the attainment of material objectives with- 
out a corresponding understanding on the 
part of the rank and file. 

If this whole thing is not to blow up in 
one gigantic muddle, the men and women of 
labor must be willing to go back to school 
again and put substance behind ‘ts tem- 
porary gains. There is much to be learned. 
And some means must be found to afford the 
wage earner a better opportunity for aca- 
demic self-improvement. 
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There is no need for me to remind you that 
these are critical times, not only for the 
American idea and our existence as a free 
people, but also critical times for labor, espe- 
cially organized labor. The small employer, 
caught between big business and the Na- 
tion-wide bargaining of some of the larger 
crafts, and faced with extinction in the re- 
lentless war game of defense priorities; the 
white-collar worker, envying the wages, hours, 
and conditions of labor, especially defense 
labor; people without vision, without insight, 
jittery and uncertain people, Cassandras and 
prophets of evil, all these see nothing but the 
end of things in this country unless some 
strong man comes along to silence and hog- 
tie one of the parties to what they choose to 
call the labor combat. It is not hard to 
guess the identity of that party. It lives on 
the wrong side of the tracks. 

Disheartening days lie ahead. In our his- 
tory as a nation a war boom has always been 
the prelude to a seemingly inevitable crash. 
Must we face it again? With millions in the 
camps demobilized, the war industries in col- 
lapse, the Nation staggering under an im- 
mense debt, the nondefense industries unable 
to take up the slack of unemployment, what 
then? 

Certainly now is the time for some long- 
range thinking on your part, because the 
future so intimately concerns you as an in- 
dividual, let alone as a provider for depend- 
ents. Need we resign ourselves to the all 
tose common assumption there must always 
be an unsolvable unemployment problem, 
constantly recurring crises, and the deaden- 
ing fear that millions among us can never 
hope to be the complete human beings we 
were designec to be by our Creator, millions 
who can never for want of honest labor at- 
tain the ordinary completions of the good 
life: Food, home, clothing, medical care, 
security for old age? Can labor help with 
this problem in the spirit of citizens still 
free, or will it just drift into the position of 
being but voiceless wards of the State? 

Now there is not one of us here who would 
not rise to the defense of the ideals behind 
craft unionism. But sometimes an unedu- 
cated hit-and-miss defense does more harm 
than good. Labor unions must learn to 
broaden their vision and extend their pro- 
gram of action. “We shall never solve the 
problem of industrial peace, justice, and good 
social order until labor unions assume a 
jurger share of the responsibility for the wel- 
Yare of the total community.” 

Far from being a subversive influence union 
organization can be the strong bulwark of 
the democracy which today we are being 
called upon to defend with our best efforts, 
with our experience and, if need be, with 
our lives. There is a call for every ounce of 
our patriotism: It is unlikely that the bulk 
of you here before me will be called to the 
camps for active service, but does that absolve 
you from giving your best in the one way 
that you can give it? This is not a time to 
make empty gestures and merely talk Amer- 
ican democracy 

As never before, we are called upon to 
practice it in the only way that is here and 
now practical for us; not by letting George 
do it, not by making fancy speeches, or by 
being satisfied to have your international of- 
ficers pledge your craft to the defense of our 
country. You have to begin right here, in 
your everyday living which revolves around 
your job and the craft you engage in, and 
more particularly right in your own local 
union which is supposed to be the democratic 
expression of the one common interest which 
unites you into a fraternal group rooted in 
justice and charity. 
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ARTICLE BY FRANK R. KENT 


Mr. DEWEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following article by 
Frank R. Kent, published in the Wash- 
= Evening Star of September 17, 

941: 
[From the Washington Evening Star of Sep- 
tember 17, 1941] 
Tue Great GAME or PoLrTicS—RECKLESSNESS 
OF DEFENSE SPENDING Is DECLARED WITHOUT 
PARALLEL 


(By Frank R. Kent) 


In the early excitement of the “unlimited 
emergency” one of the ideas that got well 
established was that, no matter what else one 
did, it was unpatriotic or destructive, or any- 
how something pretty terrible, to question 
any defense expenditure. It was all right to 
urge reduction in nondefense expenditures, 
but for defense there should be no limit and 
no criticism. 

This was a perfectly sound conception—up 
to a point. Nothing could be sillier than to 
be niggardly in the business of national de- 
fense. Nothing could be more stupid than 
to endorse the necessity for arming the coun- 
try and aiding England and then to haggle 
over the cost. Accordingly neither in Con- 
gress nor out was there any real opposition 
to granting the gigantic sums asked for by 
the President. They were given him without 
grumbling or delay. So, too, in all probability, 
will be given his next request to be made this 
week. 

However, once granted, there would seem 
to be imposed upon the recipients a certain 
obligation to expend these huge grants of 
the people’s money with a reasonable de- 
gree of responsibility and restraint. The 
truth is that they are not being expended in 
that way. They are being expended with a 
recklessness without parallel in public life. 
No one, not even the spenders themselves, 
is checking up or keeping tab. No one 
knows—and apparently no one cares—how 
huge the machine grows. Already it has be- 
come a swollen monstrosity. And it seems 
to be nobody’s business. 


UTTER HEEDLESSNESS 


Those who still retain a measure of finan- 
cial sanity insist it is essential that nonde- 
fense expenditures be cut to the bone. Those 
who have a reasonably realistic vision of what 
is happening under the screen of defense 
know that, no matter how deeply nondefense 
expenditures may be cut, unless someone 
somehow Calls a halt on the utter heedless- 
ness with which the defense organization is 
swelling the effort would be trivial so far as 
the restoration of financial equilibrium is 
concerned. 

No reasonable person expects a job such as 
we have undertaken to be done without great 
waste of money. But the lack of restraint 
with which these funds are being dissipated, 
coupled with the wild rush from all parts of 
the country of the political, labor, and radical 
parasites to hook in with the defense ma- 
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chinery, is beyond all reason. The manner in 


here, are spreading out into nearby cities and 
towns. And their number grows every week 

In another year there literally will be many 
thousands more job holders in defense work 
than there are today. And no one knows 
how many there are now. Natura'ly, the 
President cannot keep track of them or be 
concerned about them. But no one else is, 
either. It just isn’t anybody’s job to check 
up or say when the limit has been reached, 
or if there is a limit. There has never been 
anything quite like this. If the American 
people were not so dumb and inert; if the 
days were not so full of woru-shaking 
events; if the Washington confusion were 


ing, there might be a real popular protest 
over what is happening here. 
IT JUST ISN'T DONE 

As things are, the newspapers find it physi- 
cally and intellectually impossible adequately 
to present situations such as this and at the 
same time even partially to cope with the job 
of presenting and commenting upon the 
other greatly accelerated and sensational news 
with which the~ are daily overwhelmed. In 
addition, there is that idea that in the in- 
terests of defense all such things should be 
overlooked—that to point out these excesses 
might retard the program; that to stress 
them is “uncooperative”; even to mention 
them is in bad taste. 

All of which is bosh. If somebody does 
not mention them—and continuously—our 
lost sense of proportion will never be re- 
gained. If, somehow, restraint is not im- 
posed, this defense organization will be 
smothered under its own weight. It is 
rapidly reaching the swollen stage now when 
so many people are doing the same thing 
that often everybody has forgotten why and 
for whom or for what it is being done. Soon 
or late there will be a congressional investi- 
gation, and the resulting smell will be very 
bad indeed. The reasons there have been no 
move in this direction to date are: First, be- 
cause the facts are just beginning to be 
realized; second, because so many Members 
of Congress have been busy placing their 
friends, relatives, and constituents on the 
defense pay rolls. 


Celler Bill To Reduce Unemployment Tax 
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Mr.CELLER. Mr. Speaker,I am intro- 
ducing today in the House a bill (H. R. 
5640) to lower by one-third the pay-roll 
tax levied under the Social Security Act to 
raise money for unemployment-compen- 
sation benefits. 

A study of the law’s operation convinces 
me that the present rate is too high, It 
should be reduced at once. 








It also is quite clear that benefits paid 
unemployed workers are too low in many 
States, and the period covered by such 
payments often is too short. In my judg- 
ment, these payments should be increased 
one-third. That, however, is up to the 
States themselves. If higher payments 
could be effected by congressional action, 
I should be happy to sponsor a measure 
to bring it about. 

My bill concerns only the unemploy- 
ment-compensation provisions of the act. 
It does not relate to old-age and survivors 
benefit payments. I am informed, how- 
ever, that the Treasury Department is 
preparing to urge Congress to raise the 
present 2-percent pay-roll tax for such 
benefits to 5 percent. 

Such a proposal, in my opinion, would 
be indefensible. If made, it should be 
yoted down. 

The claim that such a raise would be 
helpful in preventing inflation does not 
hold water. Inflation should not be pre- 
vented by juggling trust funds. If still 
higher taxes are necessary to prevent in- 
flation, some other basis for taxation than 
trust funds should be found. 

The old-age and survivors benefit pro- 
visions of the Social Security Act consti- 
tute a covenant between the Government 
and tens of millions of workers, the great 
majority of whom are wage earners. Mil- 
lions of these workers are now confronted 
by new or much higher income taxes for 
defense. It certainly is not the time to 
change the covenant so that their tax 
burden will be made still heavier. 

What seems more likely than a genuine 
desire to check inflation is the Treasury’s 
unannounced hope of finding a ready 
market annually for another $2,000,000,- 
000 to $3,000,000,000 of special bonds 
which need not be offered the public. 
That would be the precise result if the 
2-percent rate were increased to 5 per- 
cent. 

The bill I am offering today is based on 
analysis of the law’s operation since it 
became effective on February 1, 1936. 
The basic pay-roll tax is 3 percent. It 
has been lowered in some States under 
certain circumstances. With those re- 
ductions in effect, however, the tax 
yielded a total of $3,621,358,523 through 
the end of the past fiscal year, June 30. 

To that sum has been added a total 
derived from interest and other sources 
sufficient to swell the amount to nearly 
$4,000,000,000; to be exact, $3,986,871,081. 
Such is the amount that has been depos- 
ited in the Treasury’s unemployed trust 
fund over the 54-year period. 

During the same period, unemploy- 
ment compensation payments to covered 
workers totaled $1,549,975,841. Other 
charges against the fund have increased 
withdrawals to $1,703,213,385. 

The balance in the fund June 30, 1941, 
was $2,283,657,696. That is nearly one 
and one-half times what was paid out in 
benefits. In other words, this pay-roll 
tax has yielded nearly 250 percent of 
actual payments to workers. The ex- 
cess, now accelerating because of wide- 
spread employment under the defense 
program, is rising very rapidly. 

There is no prophesying how large this 
gigantic fund will become under the pres- 
ent rate. Already it is far larger than 
necessary to meet any prospective need 
for many years. 
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Written in astronomical figures, the 
record shows more clearly than words 
that the present pay-roll tax is far too 
high. Under this showing, it seems to 
me, there is no justification whatever 
for continuing to pile up unneeded bil- 
lions in Treasury vaults. The sensible 
thing is to reduce the rate and relieve 
business interests, the workers, and the 
public of the unnecessary part of this 
burden. In the long run the burden lies 
on the shoulders of the workers and the 
public as much as the employers. 

Typical of the attitude of employers is 
the following excerpt from one letter of 
hundreds from representative business 

Business needs relief from payment of any 
tax where it can be shown that the rate is too 
high for actual needs. [If the fund is allowed 
to accumulate beyond needs for benefit pay- 
ments, means will be sought to divert a large 
part of it to other use. Ever since enactment 
of the social security law we have observed 
that a number of our customers are unable 
to meet their merchandise bills during the 
tax-payment periods. This is concrete evi- 
dence that many businesses are severely and 
unnecessarily punished by this tax. 


A one-third reduction in the present 
rate is conservative. Returns then still 
would be sufficient to increase benefit 
payments one-third and leave a surplus 
every year. The bill which I have intro- 
duced reads as follows: 

A bill to decrease the rate of tax imposed by 
the Federal Unemployment Tax Act 

Be it enacted. etc., That section 1600 of the 
Federal Unemployment Tax Act (prescribing 
the rate of tax on employers of eight or 
more) is amended by striking out “3 percent” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “2 percent.” 

Sec. 2. The amendment made by this act 
shall take effect January 1. 1942. 


Common sense calls for the passage of 
this bill and the proposed reduction. 





The Supreme Court Fight and the Purges 
of 1938 : 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS ~ 
oF 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Thursday, September 18, 1941 





LETTER FROM JOHN O’CONNOR 





Mr, HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include the following letter, written 
by John O’Connor, former Member of 
this House, to the editor of Collier’s 
magazine: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., September 10, 1941. 
Eprror, COLLIER’S, 
The Crowell-Collier Publishing Co., 
250 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

My Dear Sir: Like millions of other Collier’s 
readers, I was shocked at President Roose- 
velt’s rehash of his impudent Supreme Court 
fight of 1937, the first installment of which 
appeared in your issue of September 13, 1941. 

The article, with its misstatements and 
piecemeal quotations has been sufficiently 
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commented upon throughout the country by 
our editorial and other writers. 

I join with the unanimous sentiment of 
those writers that it was most unfortunate 
for unity that this injudicious splurge should 
be put out at this time, under the President's 
name—even if he, instead of Sam Rosenman, 
did in fact write it. 

At a more propitious time, statesmen, 
scholars, and historians will challenge most 
of the statements in the article and point 
out the evasions and twistings. 

My prime purpose in writing you, however, 
is in reference to the coming “President’s 
article on the ‘purge’ of 1938.” Being the 
only victim of that “noble, democratic, Amer- 
ican crusade,” I naturally will await the 
article, or alibi, with a great deal of interest. 
It will probably be as inaccurate as the first 
Supreme Court article, and, of course, I shall 
know because “I was there.” In addition to 
his “purge” of me, I had conversations with 
the President early in 1938 at which he hys- 
terically stated what he “would do” to those 
“so and so” Senators George, McCarran, 
Wheeler, Burke, O’Mahoney, Byrd, etc. 

I followed all the “purges” of 1938, includ- 
ing my own, and watched, and felt, the 
participation of Ickes, Hopkins, Corcoran, 
John L. Lewis, Earl Browder, LaGuardia, 
“Ben” Smith, Flynn, etc., etc. 

In view of my close connection with the 
“historic purge,” I feel I should be permitted 
to answer or comment upon the President’s 
“purge” article. 

Naturally, I am making the offer first to 
your magazine, and shall appreciate hearing 
from you promptly, so, if you decline it, I 
may make other arrangements. 

May I suggest one way of handling it 
which should prove effective—that you send 
me the President’s article, confidentially, 
sufficiently in advance of its publication, so 
my answer may be printed in the same issue 
as the original article. 

Sincerely yours, 
JoHN O’CoNNOR, 
Former Chairman of the Rules 
Committee of the United States 
House of Representatives, 





Prevent Price Increases 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. OSCAR YOUNGDAHL 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Thursday, September 18, 1941 





RESOLUTION BY THE CITY COUNCIL OF 
THE CITY OF MINNEAPOLIS 





Mr. YOUNGDAHL. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude the following resolution passed by 
the Minneapolis City Council on Septem- 
ber 12, 1941: 


Resolution requesting our Representatives in 
Congress from Minnesota and the Price 
Control Administrator of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to take such measures as will pre- 
vent and avoid an undue rise in the price 
of supplies, materials, apparatus, and 
equipment required in essential local gov- 
ernmental functions, more particularily 
those related to fire, police, water supply, 
public health, and public hospital services 
Resolved by the City Council of the City of 

Minneapolis: 

Whereas authorized spokesmen for the 

Federal Government have joined with otherg 
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in stressing the importance of reduction in 
State and local governmental expense as one 
of the measures necessary to assist in the pro- 
gram of financing Federal defense expendi- 
tures; and 

Whereas a substantial part of the govern- 
mental expenses of the city of Minneapolis 
is incurred in connection with the purchase 
of materials, supplies, apparatus, and equip- 
ment required in essential local functions of 
government; and 

Whereas experience of recent months indi- 
cates a sharp rise in the price the city is called 
upon to pay for such essential purchase re- 
quirements; and 

Whereas the Federal Government has 
undertaken to regulate and restrict com- 
modity prices: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That our Representatives in the 
Congress from Minnesota and the Price Con- 
trol Administrator of the Federal Govern- 
ment be, and they are hereby, requested to 
take such measures ~* will prevent and avoid 
an undue rise in the price of supplies, mate- 
rials, apparatus, and equipment required in 
essential local governmental functions, more 
particularly those related to fire, police, water 
supply, public health, and public hospital 
services. 

Passed September 12, 1941. 

W. GLEN WALLACE, 
President of the Council. 
Approved September 12, 1941. 
Marvin L. King, 
Mayor. 


Cras. C. SWANSON, 
City Clerk. 


Attest: 


My Fight Before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and the Courts of the Coun- 
try for Equal Accommodations for 


Negro Passengers Traveling Interstate; 
a Brief History of the Case 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ARTHUR W. MITCHELL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 18, 1941 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. Speaker, on April 
19, 1937, I purchased a first-class round- 
trip railroad ticket from Chicago, IIl., to 
and from Hot Springs, Ark., over the Tlli- 
nois Central and Rock Island Railroads 
via Memphis, Tenn. While traveling on 
this ticket between Memphis, Tenn., and 
Little Rock, Ark., on the morning of April 
21, 1937, I was ejected from the first-class 
car by the conductor of the Rock Island 
passenger train on which I was then trav- 
eling. The reason for ejecting me was 
that I was riding in the body of a Pull- 
man car in which there were riding sev- 
eral white passengers, the conductor 
claiming that the law of the State of 
Arkansas prohibited such an act by 
statute. 

Suit was filed before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission asking for a cease 
and desist order, and a second suit was 
filed—which is now pending—in the civil 
courts of Illinois, asking damages in the 
amount of $50,000. Because of the thou- 
sands of inquiries which have come to 


me with reference to this matter, 

larly the suit which has already been ad- 
judicated upon the findings and judgment 
rendered by the Supreme Court of the 
United States, I am taking this oppor- 
tunity to bring to the attention of the 
country at large the findings and judg- 
ment of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, the United States District Court 
of the Northern District of Dlinois, and 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 


ACTION BEFORE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMIS- 
SION 


Complaint filed September 2, 1937. 
Assigned for hearing December 4, 1937. 
Hearing held in Chicago, March 7, 1938. 
Report of Commissioner Disque May 5, 
1938. Exception to report filed May 24, 
1938. Oral argument before Commis- 
sion, July 6, 1938. Report of Commission 
denying relief prayed for in petition No- 
vember 7, 1938. Petition for rehearing 
filed January 21, 1939. Petition denied 
by Commission March 6, 1939. 


ACTION BEFORE UNITED STATES DISTRICT COURT 


Appeal to United States district court 
April 20, 1939. (Answers were duly filed 
by defendants.) Oral argument before 
United States district court, May 27, 1940. 
Order of United States district court 
denying relief, June 29, 1940. 


ACTION BEFORE SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED 
STATES 


Notice of appeal to United States Su- 
preme Court, August 23, 1940. Appeal to 
United States Supreme Court, November 
18, 1940. Probable jurisdiction taken by 
United States Supreme Court, December 
1940. Argument before United States 
Supreme Court, March 13, 1941. Decision 
handed down by Chief Justice Hughes— 
all Justices concurring—aApril 28, 1941. 


{Supreme Court of the United States, No. 
577. October term, 1940. Arthur W. Mit- 
chell, appellant, against the United States 
of America, Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, Frank O. Lowden, et al. Appeal from 
the District Court of the United States for 
the Northern District of Illinois. April 28, 
1941] 


Mr. Chief Justice Hughes delivered the 
opinion of the Court. 

Appellant, Arthur W. Mitchell, filed a com- 
plaint with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission alleging an unjust discrimination 
in the furnishing of accommodations to col- 
ored passengers on the line of the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific Railway Co. from Chi- 
cago to Hot Springs, Ark., in violation of the 
Interstate Commerce Act. The Commission 
dismissed the complaint (229 I. C.C. 703) and 
appellant brought this suit to set aside the 
Commission’s order. Upon a hearing before 
three judges, the district court found the 
facts as stated in the Commission’s findings 
and held that the latter were supported by 
substantial evidence and that the Commis- 
sion’s order was supported by its findings. 
The court then ruled that it was without 
jurisdiction, and its dismissal of the com- 
plaint was stated to be upon that ground. 
The case comes here on direct appeal (28 
U. S. C. 47a). 

The following facts were found by the 
Commission: Appellant, a Negro resident of 
Chicago, and a Member of the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States, left Chi- 
cago for Hot Springs on the evening of April 
20, 1937, over the lines of the Illinois Central 
Railroad Co. to Memphis, Tenn., and the Rock 
Island beyond, traveling on a round-trip 
ticket he had purchased at 3 cents per mile, 
He had requested a bedroom on the Chicago- 
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Hot Springs Pullman sleeping car but none 
provided with a com- 


partment as far as Memphis in the sleeper 
destined to New Orleans. Just before the 


ticular seat in that car for which he was to 
pay the established fare of 90 cents. Shortly 
after leaving Memphis and the Mis- 
sissippi River into Arkansas, the train con- 
ductor took up the Memphis-Hot Springs 
portion of his ticket but refused to accept 
payment for the Pullman seat from Memphis 
and, in accordance with custom, compelled 
him over his protest and finally under threat 
of arrest to move into the car provided for 
colored passengers. This was in purported 
compliance with an Arkansas statute requir- 
ing segregation of colored from white persons 
by the use of cars or partitioned sections pro- 
viding “equal, but separate and sufficient ac- 
commodations” for both races. Later the 
conductor returned the portion of the ticket 
he had taken up and advised appellant that 
he could get a refund on the basis of the 
coach fare of 2 cents per mile from Memphis. 
That refund was not claimed from defend- 
ants and was not sought before the Com- 
mission, but it was found that the carriers 
stood ready to make it upon application. 
Appellant has an action at law pending 
against defendants in Cook County, Ill.. for 
damages incident to his transfer. 

The Commission further found that the 
Pullman car contained 10 sections of berths 
and 2 compartment drawing rooms; that the 
use of one of the drawing rooms would have 
amounted to segregation under the State law 
and ordinarily such combinations are avail- 
able to colored passengers upon demand, the 
90-cent fare being applicable. Occasionally 
they are used by colored passengers but in 
this instance both jirawing rooms were al- 
ready occupied by white passengers. The 
Pullman car was of modern design and had 
all the usual facilities and conveniences 
found in standard sleeping cars. It was air- 
conditioned, had hot and cold running water 
and separate flushable toilets for men and 
women. It was in_ excellent condition 
throughout. First-class white passengers 
had, in addition to the Pullman sleeper, the 
exclusive use of the train’s only dining car 
and only observation-parlor car, the latter 
having somewhat the same accommodations 
for day use as the Pullman car. 

The coach for colored passengers, though of 
standard size and steel construction, was 
“an old combination affair,” not air-condi- 
tioned, divided by partitions into three main 
parts, one for colored smokers, one for white 
smokers and one in the center for colored 
men and women, known as the women’s sec- 
tion, in which appellant sat. There was a 
toilet in each section but only the one in 
the women’s section was equipped for flush- 
ing and it was for the exclusive use of col- 
ored women. The car was without wash 
basins, soap, towels, or running water, ex- 
cept in the women’s section. The Commis- 
sion stated that, according to appellant, the 
car was “filthy and foul smelling,” but that 
the testimony of defendants’ witnesses was 
to the contrary. 

The Commission found that in July 1937, 
about 3 months after complainant’s journey 
above mentioned, the old combination coach 
was replaced by a modern, all-steel, air-con- 
ditioned coach, which was divided by a par- 
tition into two sections, one for colored and 
the other for white passengers, and had 
comfortable seats. In each section there are 
wash Jasins, running hot and cold water, and 
separate flush toilets for men and women. 
This coach, the Commission said, was “as 
fully desirable in all its appointments as the 
coach used entirely by white passengers trave 
eling at second-class fares.” 
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Ihe Commission also found that the de- 
mand of colored passengers for Pullman 
accommodations over the route in question 
was shown to have been negligible for many 
years; that “only about 1 Negro to 20 white 
passengers rides this train from and to points 
on the line between Memphis and Hot 
Springs,” and there is hardly ever a demand 
from a colored passenger for Pullman accom- 
modations, The conductor estimated that 
this demand did not amount to one per year. 
What demand there may have been at ticket 
offices did not appear. 

The Commission’s conclusion was thus 
stated: “The present coach properly takes 
care of colored second-class passengers, and 
the drawing rooms and compartments in the 
sleeper provide proper Pullman accommoda- 
tions for colored first-class passengers, but 
there are no dining-car nor observation- 
parlor-car accommodations for the latter, and 
they cannot lawfully range through the 
train.” 

The Commission, though treating the 
enforcement of the State law as a matter 
for State authorities, thought that in decid- 
ing the case on the facts presented it must 
recognize tha’ the State law required the 
defendants to segregate colored passengers; 
that in these circumstances the present 
colored-passenger coach and the Pullman 
drawing rooms met the requirements of the 
act; and that as there was comparatively 
little colored traffic and no indication that 
there was likely to be such demand for din- 
ing-car and observation-parlor-car accommo- 
dations by colored passangers as to warrant 
the running of any extra cars or the con- 
struction of partitions, the discrimination 
and prejudice was “plainly not unjust or 
undue.” The Commission observed that it 
was only differences in treatment of the 
latter character that were “unlawful and 
within the power of this Commission to 
condemn, remove, and prevent.” 

From the dismissal of the complaint five 
Commissioners dissented. 

The United States as a party to this suit to 
set aside the Commissioner’s order, and one 
of the appellees, does not support the judg- 
rvent of the court below and has filed a 
memorandum stating its reasons. The Gov- 
ernment concludes that the Commission 
erroneously supposed that the Arkansas sep- 
arate coach law applied to an interstate pas- 
senger and erronously determined that the 
small number of colored passengers asking for 
first-class accommodations justified an occa- 
sional discrimination against them because 
of their race. 

The other appellees—the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and the carriers—appear 
in support of the judgment. 

First: The Commission challenges the 
standing of appellant to bring this suit. We 
find the objection untenable. This question 
does not touch the merits of the suit but 
merely the authcrity of the district court to 
entertain it. The fact that the Commis- 
sion’s orcer was one of dismissal of appellant’s 
complaint did not foreclose the right of re- 
view. Appellant was an aggrieved party and 
the negative form of the order is not con- 
trolling (Rochester Telephone Corporation v. 
United States, 307 U.S. 125, 143). 

Nor is it determinative that it does not 
appear that appellant intends to make a simi- 
lar railroad journey. He is an American citi- 
zen free to travel, and he is entitled to go by 
this particular route whenever he chooses to 
take it, ana in that event to have facilities 
for his journey without any discrimination 
against him which the Interstate Commerce 
At forbids. He presents the question 
whether the act does forbid the conduct of 
which he complains. 

The question of appellant’s right to seek 
review of the Commission’s order thus in- 
volves the primary question of administrative 
authority, that is, whether appellant took an 
appropriate course in seeking a ruling of the 


Commission. The established function of the 
Commission gives the answer. The determi- 
nation whether a discrimination by an inter- 
state carrier is unjust and unlawful necessi- 
tates an inquiry into particular facts and the 
practice of the carrier in a particular relation, 
and this underlying inquiry is precisely that 
which the Commission is authorized to make. 
As to the duty to seek a determination by the 
Commission in such a case, we do not see that 
& passenger would be in any better situation 
than a shipper (Tezas & Pacific Railway Co. 
v. Abilene Cotton Oil Co., 204 U. 8. 426; Rob- 
inson v. Baltimore & Ohio R. R. Co., 222 U. 8. 
506; Mitchell Coal Co. v. Pennsylvania R. R. 
Co., 230 U.S. 247; Morrisdale Coal Co. v. Penn- 
sylvania R. R. Co., 230 U. 8S. 304; General 
American Tank Car Co. v. El Dorado Terminal 
Co., 308 U.S. 422). 

The District Court had jurisdiction to re- 
view the action of the Commission and the 
question on that review was whether that 
oe was in accordance with the applicable 

w. 

Second: The case was submitted to the dis- 
trict court upon the evidence taken before the 
Commission. The undisputed facts showed 
conclusively that, having paid a first-class 
fare for the entire journey trom Chicago to 
Hot Springs, and having offered to pay the 
proper charge for a seat which was available 
in the Pullman car for the trip from Memphis 
to Hot Springs, he was cumpeiled, in accord- 
ance with custom, to leave that car and to 
ride in a second-class car and was thus denied 
the standard conveniences and privileges af- 
forded to first-class passengers. This was 
manifestly a discrimination against him in 
the course of his interstate journey and ad- 
mittedly that discrimination was based solely 
upon the fact that he wasa Negro. The ques- 
tion whether this was a discrimination for- 
bidden by the Interstate Commerce Act is not 
a question of segregation but one of equality 
oi treatment. The denial to appellant of 
equality of accommodations because of his 
race would be an invasion of a fundamental 
individual right which is guaranteed against 
State action by, the fourteenth amendment 
(McCabe v. Atchison, T. & S. F. Rwy. Co., 
235 U. S. 151, 160-162; Missouri ex rel. Gaines 
v. Canada, 305 U. S. 337, 344. 345) and in view 
of the nature of the right and of our constitu- 
tional policy it cannot be maintained that the 
discrimination as it was alleged was not es- 
sentially unjust. In that aspect it could not 
be deemed to lie outside the purview of the 
sweeping prohibitions of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act. 

We have repeatedly said that it is apparent 
from the legislative history of the act that 
not only was the evil of discrimination the 
principal thing aimed at, but that there is 
no basis for the contention that Congress in- 
tended to exempt any discriminatory action or 
practice of interstate carriers affecting inter- 
state commerce which it had authority to 
reach. The Shreveport Case (234 U. S. 342, 
356); Louisville & Nashville R. Co. v. United 
States (282 U. S. 749, 750); Merchants Ware- 
house Co. v. United States (283 U.S. 501, 512, 
513). Paragraph 1 of section 3 of the act 
says explicitly that it shall be unlawful for 
any common carrier subject to the act “to 
subject any particular person * * * to 
any undue or unreasonable prejudice or dis- 
advantage in any respect whatsoever” (49 U S. 
C.3). From the inception of its administra- 
tion the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
recognized the applicability of this provision 
to discrimination against colored passengers 
because of their race and the duty of carriers 
to provide equality of treatment with respect 
to transportation facilities; that is, that col- 
ored persons who buy first-class tickets must 
be furnished with accommodations equal in 





1In this view, we have no occasion to con- 
sider the questions discussed by the Attorneys 
General of several States in their briefs as 
amici curiae. 
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comforts and conveniences to those afforded 
to first-class white passengers. See Cowncill v. 
Western & Atlantic R. R. Co. (1 I. C. C. 339); 
Heard v. Georgia R. R. Co. (1 I. C. C. 428); 
Heard v. Georgia R. R. Co. (3 I. C. C. 111); 
Edwards v. Nashville, C. & St. L. Rwy. Co. 
(12 I. C. C. 247); Cozart v. Southern Rwy. Co. 
(16 I. C. C, 226); Gaines v. Seaboard Air Line 
Rwy Co. (16 1. C. C. 471); Crosby v. St. Louis- 
San Francisco Rwy. Co. (112 U. 8. 239).* 

Third. We find no sound reason for the 
failure to apply this principle by holding the 
discrimination from which the appellant suf- 
fered to be unlawful and by forbidding it in 
the future. 

That there was but a single incident was 
not a justification of the treatment of 
the appellant. Moreover, the Commission 
thought it plain that “the incident was men- 
tioned as representative of an alleged prac- 
tice that was expected to continue.” And 
the Commission found that the ejection of 
appellant from the Pullman car and the re- 
quirement that he should continue his jour- 
ney in a second-class car was “in accordance 
with custom”—that is, as we understand 
it—according to the custom which obtained 
in similar c:-cumstances. 

Nor does the change in the carrier’s practice 
avail. That did not alter the discrimination 
to which appellant had been subjected, and 
as to the future the change was not adequate. 
It appears that since July 1937 the carrier has 
put in service a coach for colored passengers 
which is of equal quality with that used by 
second-class white prssengers. But, as the 
Government well observes, the que. ‘ion does 
not end with travel on second-class tickets. 
It does not appear that colored passengers 
who have bought first-class tickets for trans- 
portation by the carrier are given accommo- 
dations which are substantially equal to those 
afforded to white passengers. The Govern- 
ment puts the matter succinctly: “When a 
drawing room is available, the carrier practice 
of allowing colored passengers to use one at 
Pullman seat rates avoids inequality as be- 
tween the accommodations specifically as- 
signed to the passenger. But when none is 
available, as on the trip which occasioned 
this litigation, the discrimination and in- 
equality of accommodation become self-evi- 
dent. It is no answer to say that the colored 
passengers, if sufficiently diligent and fore- 
handed, can make their reservations so far in 
advance as to be assured of first-class ac- 
commodations. So long as white passengers 
can secure first-class reservations on the day 
of travel and the colored passengers cannot, 
the latter are subjected to inequality and 
discrimination because of their race.” And 
the Commission has recognized that inequal- 
ity persists with respect to certain other 
facilities, such as dining-car and observation- 
parlor car accommodations. 

We take it that the chief reason for the 
Commission’s action was the “comparatively 
little colored traffic.” But the comparative 
volume of traffic cannot justify the denial 
of a fundamental right of equality of treat- 
ment, a right specifically safeguarded by the 
provisions of the Interstate Commerce Act. 
We thought a similar argument with respect 
to volume of traffic to be untenable in the 
application of the fourteenth amendment. 
We said that it made the constitutional right 


2In Edwards v. Nashville, C. & St. L. Rwy. 
Co. (12 I. C. C. 247, 249) the principle was 
thus stated: “If a railroad provides certain 
facilities and accommodations for first-class 
passengers of the white race, it is commanded 
by the law that like accommodations shall be 
provided for colored passengers of the same 
class. The principle that must govern is that 
carriers must serve equally well all passen- 
gers, whether white or colored, paying the 
same fare. Failure to do this is discrimina- 
tion and subjects the passenger to ‘undue and 
unreasonable prejudice and disadvantage.’” 
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Gepend upon the number of persons who may 
be discriminated against, whereas the essence 
of that right is that it is a personal one 
(McCabe vy. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Rwy. Co., supra). While the supply of par- 
ticular facilities may be conditioned upon 
there being a reasonable demand therefor, if 
facilities are provided, substantial equality 
of treatment of persons traveling under like 
conditions cannot be refused It is the indi- 
vidual, we said, who is entitled to the equal 
protection of the laws, not merely a group of 
individuals or a body of persons according to 
their numbers (Jd.). See also Missouri er 
rel. Gaines v. Canada (pp. 350, 351.) And the 
Interstate Commerce Act expressly extends 
its prohibitions to the subjecting of “any 
particular person” to unreasonable discrimi- 
nations. 

On the facts here presented there is no 
room, as the Government properly says, for 
administrative or expert judgment with re- 
spect to practical difficulties. It is enough 
that the discrimination shown was palpably 
unjust and forbidden by the act. 

The decree of the district court is reversed, 
and the cause is remanded with directions to 
set aside the order of the Commission and to 
remand the case to the Commission for fur- 
ther proceedings in conformity with this 
opinion. 

It is so ordered. 


[In the District Court of the United States 
for the Northern District of Illinois, East- 
ern Division. In equity, No. 500. Arthur 
W. Mitchell, petitioner-plaintiff, against 
United States of America et al., defend- 
ants] 

° DECREE 

This cause, again coming on to be further 
heard at this term before Hon. William M. 
Sparks, circuit judge of the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Seventh Cir- 
cuit, and the Honorable Charles E. Wood- 
ward and Honorable Michael L. Igoe, judges 
of the United States District Court for the 
Northern District of Illinois, Eastern Division, 
at Chicago, in accordance with the statutes 
in such case made and provided, upon the 
motion of the plaintiff herein for a decree in 
accordance with the mandate of the Supreme 
Court of the United States in the appeal 
prosecuted from the order and decree entered 
in the said United States district court, 
June 27 A. D. 1940, in this cause and recited 
in said mandate dated June 6 A. D. 1941, 
and filed herein on the 7th day of June A. D. 
1941, due and timely notice of which hearing 
has been given to the defendant, United 
States of America, and to all of the defend- 
ants and interveners herein. 

The court, after hearing evidence and argu- 
ments of counsel for the parties of record 
herein who have desired to be heard, upon 
consideration thereof and of the opinion and 
mandate of the United States Supreme Court 
herein being fully advised in the premises, 
finds, in accordance with said opinion and 
mandate of the Supreme Court, that the 
order and decree of this court entered herein 
on the 27th day of June A. D. 1940, dismissing 
this cause for lack of jurisdiction at the 
costs of the plaintiff, should be vacated, set 
aside, and annulled and that a decree should 
be entered herein setting aside the order of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, re- 
manding the case to the said Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for further proceedings in 
conformity with the opinion of the Supreme 
Court of the United States rendered April 
28 A. D. 1941. 

The court further finds from inspection of 
the record in this cause that the plaintiff, 
ARTHUR W. MITCHELL, deposited as an appeal 
bond in this cause a sum of $300 in cash, and 
that said sum of $300, deposited with the 
clerk of this court by the said ArrHur W. 
MITCHELL, plaintiff herein, should be forth- 
with returned to him by the clerk of this 
court, 


The court further finds that the cost herein 
expended by the said Arrmur W. MircHetu, 
plaintiff, in the prosecution of this cause, and 
which are allowable by law should be taxed 
against the individual defendants in this case, 
in accordance with the statutes, in such case 
made and provided. 


1. That the order and decree of this court 
entered herein on the 27th day of June A. D. 
1940 dismissing this cause for lack of juris- 
diction at the costs of the plaintiff, ArrHuR 
W. Mrrcue.., the plaintiff herein, be, and 
it is hereby, vacated, set aside, and annulled. 

2. That the cause is hereby reinstated and 
the order of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission entered November 7 A. D. 1938 dis- 
missing the complaint of ArrHUR W. MITCHELL 
filed with said Commission, as alleged in the 
petition of ArrHur W. Mircuett, plaintiff, 
filed in this cause April 20, 1939, be, and it is 
hereby, vacated, set aside, and annulled. 

8. That this cause be, and is hereby, re- 
manded to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion with directions for said Commission to 
reinstate the said complaint of ArrHur W. 
MrrTcHELL, and the cause in which said com- 
plaint was filed and to the end that such other 
and further proceedings may be had and such 
other and further orders may be entered by 
said Commission in conformity with the opin- 
ion of the Supreme Court of the United States 
rendered April 28 A. D. 1941 on the appeal 
decided therein, and to enter any and all other 

orders as are according to right, jus- 
tice, and the law of the United States. 

4. That the clerk of this court is hereby 
ordered and directed to forthwith return to 


SI 


which was deposited by the said ArTHUR 
MiTcHeEt., plaintiff, under the order 
court, herein entered as an appeal 
this cause, that a copy of this order 
be sufficient authority for the said clerk 
return the said money herein ntioned. 

5. That the costs as allowed law be, 
the same are hereby, ordered 
accordance with the statutes a 
such case made and provided, 
dividual defendants in this cause; 
costs are to be pro rated and each of 
three individual defendants, in this cause 
to pay their proportioned share of said 
when said costs have been taxed in accord 
ance with the laws, in such case made and 
provided. 

6. That the clerk of this court forthwith 
enter all orders necessary for the remanding 
of this cause to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, in accordance with the statutes 
in such case made and provided. 

Entered: 

WitL1aM M. Sparks, 
Judge, United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals. 
CHARLES E. WoopwaArp, 
Judge, United States District Court. 
M. L. Icoz, 
Judge, United States District Court. 


Dated, June 20 A. D. 1941, 
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ORDER 


At a general session of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, held at its office in 
Washington, D. C., on the 31st day of July 
A. D., 1941 


No. 27844—ArtTHuR W. MITCHELL against Chi- 
cago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway Co. 
et al. 

The decree of the District Court of the 
United States for the Northern District of 
Tllinois, eastern division, dated June 20, 1941, 
entered under mandate from the Supreme 
Court of the United States, vacates, sets aside, 
and annuls the decision and order of the 
Commission entered herein on November 7, 
1938, and remands the case to the Commis- 
sion with direction to reinstate the complaint 
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to the end that such other and further pro- 


Ww. P. BarTE., Secretary 


This decision of the Supreme Court is 
perhaps the most important and far- 
reaching that has been handed down in 
the interest of citizenship rights of 
Negroes during the existence of this Gov- 
ernment. Among the thousands of con- 
gratulatory messages coming to me, the 
four following telegrams will tell the story 
of how this decision has been received 
by America’s largest and most oppressed 
minority group: 

CoLumBus, On10, May 2, 1941. 


mgressman MITCHELL, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Lexington Conference Methodist Church 
now in session Columbus, Ohio, extend con- 
gratulations upon winning for the race the 
decision of the United States Supreme Court 
against the public carriers of our country in 
the practice of Jim Crowism and the un- 
constitutionality of these laws upon the 
statutes of the States wherever they exist. 
Bishop R E. Jongs, President. 
S. P. Jenxins, Secretary. 


* New Yors, N. Y., April 20, 1941. 
Hon. ArTHuR W. MITCHELL, 
Member of United States Congress, 
House Office Building: 
Congratulations to greatest Negro political 
leader of century and most practical legal 
mind today. Pullman porter told me of what 
he termed our victory early this morning and 
dining-car waiter handed me newspaper. I 
cannot resist impulse to wire you as Only one 
of millions who are grateful to you. 
Bishop R. R. WRIGHT, Jr. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, April 28, 1941. 
Congressman ARTHUR W. MITCHELL, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Accept my congratulations on the favorable 
outcome of your case. You have fought and 
won a great battle for human rights. More 
than 300,000 adherents of the Colored Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church felicitate you as the 
Abou Ben Adhem of a grateful and apprecia- 
tive race. 
C. H. Pues, Sr., Bishop. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 30, 1941. 
Congressman ArTHUR W. MITCHELL, 
United States House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Please allow me to congratulate you on the 
highly significant victory which you have 
won in the Supreme Court. All thoughtful 
men and women in the Negro race and in the 
Nation will be deeply grateful to you. 

Morpecal W. JOHNSON, 
President. Howard University. 


This fight for the rights of the Negro 
has been a hard and expensive one, cover- 
ing a period of more than 4 years. All 
the expenses incurred in this suit have 
been borne by me. I think it is well to 











note that I, with a Negro lawyer, Richard 
E. Westbrooks, of Chicago, Ill., have 
fought the case through all of the courts. 
We conducted the hearing in Chicago, 
argued the case before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and before the 
United States district court in Chicago. 
We also argued the case before the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, this 
being the first and only instance where a 
member of our race has argued his own 
case before that high tribunal. 

Attention should be called to the fact 
that the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion divided in its opinion, six holding 
against me and five in very strong dis- 
senting opinions holding for me. The 
appeal to the United States District Court 
of the Northern District of Illinois was 
heard by three judges sitting en banc. 
Their decision against me was unani- 
mous. The case tefore the Supreme 
Court was heard by the full Court, and 
their decision was unanimous for me, 
setting aside in strong language th> find- 
ings of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and the decision of the United 
States District Court of the Northern 
District of Illinois. 

I think I should also call attention to 
the fact that the Attorney General’s 
Office, whose duty it was to appear before 
the Supreme Court in behalf of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, not only 
refused to appear and argue in favor of 
the findings of that Commission, but 
through its then Solicitor General—now 
Attorney General—Francis Biddle, filed 
with the Supreme Court a very strong 
memorandum in March 1941, which 
might be summarized in these words: 

We therefore conclude that the Commission 
erroneously supposed that the Arkansas sepa- 
rate-coach law applied to an interstate pas- 
senger, and erroneously determined that the 
small number of colored passengers asking for 
first-class accommodations justified an occa- 
sional discrimination against them because of 
their color. If either of these conclusions is 
correct, the Commission should be directed to 
reinstate the appellant’s complaint and to 
proceed in the light of the opinion of this 
Court. 


I say again that the decision in this 
case is far reaching and should do much 
to break down the vicious wall of segre- 
gation which has been built around the 
Negro, denying him his citizenship rights 
in almost every phase and walk of life in 
this country. 
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ADDRESS BY WALTER E. COSGRIFF 


Mr. CLARK of Idaho. Mr. President, 

I ask unanimous consent to have inserted 

in the Recorp a very able address entitled 
LXXXVII—App.——271 
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“Shall the United States Enter the War?” 
delivered by Mr. Walter E. Cosgriff, vice 
president of the Continental National 
Bank, of Salt Lake City, Utah. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


SHALL THE UNITED STATES ENTER THE WAR? 


Mr. Chairman, fellow Americans, I am very 
glad to have the opportunity to speak to you 
tonight on the subject, Shall the United 
States Enter the War? I am glad for two 
reasons: First, because I believe that if we 
do enter the war, which we may, the oppor- 
tunity for free speech will be lost, and that, 
therefore, if anyone has any definite con- 
victions on the subject, he had better present 
them now. My second reason arises from the 
fact that in normal times a number of people 
blame the bankers for starting wars and 
spreading wars, and I wish to be one banker 
to go on record publicly as solidly opposing 
my country’s entrance into this or any other 
foreign war. 

Tonight I particularly want to stress some 
historical and economic arguments against 
American participation. It is not my pur- 
pose to discuss the possibility of a German 
invasion of the United States in the event 
Great Britain is defeated. Mr. John T. Flynn 
in his pamphlet entitled “Can Hitler Invade 
America?” has analyzed this subject much 
more capably and thoroughly than I could 
ever hope to. If you have not read this, I 
think you would find it very interesting and 
informative. The committee will be glad to 
give you a copy if you wish. 

I would, however, like to remark in passing 
that it seems to me to be a shameful thing 
that so many Americans are openly admit- 
ting that they are afraid of Germany, a coun- 
try which, after all, is less than two-thirds 
our size in population, less than one-fifth 
our size in land and natural resources, and is 
over 3,000 miles away from us. And it is 
equally disgraceful to say that our safety is 
dependent on Great Britain, an island not as 
large as the State of Utah and with only 
about 40,000,000 people. Certainly George 
Washington, Benjamin Franklin, and Thomas 
Jefferson, and those other early patriots who 
led the fight against a nation infinitely 
larger, richer, and more powerful than theirs 
until they won a complete victory, would not 
be proud of such remarks. 

But, the interventionists say, “What about 
the spies, saboteurs, and ‘fifth columnists’ 
over here?” “If Germany wins, they will take 
over this country.” Granted that they are a 
menace, certainly we have means of control- 
ling them. After all, if we can’t or won’t 
control the German agents in our own coun- 
try, we certainly couldn’t expect to win a 
war in order to control the Germans in Ger- 
many. It just doesn’t make sense. 

Now as to the economics of the situation 
we are told by those in favor of going to war 
that if the Axis Powers win, our foreign trade 
will completely disappear, because it will 
simply be impossible to do business with 
Hitler or any of his allies because their philos- 
ophy of government is different from ours. 
Can this be true? 

When you go down town to do your shop- 
ping and you go into a store, you do not stop 
to inquire whether the owner of the store is a 
Democrat, Republican, Communist, Fascist, 
or Nazi. You trade on the basis “the best 
goods for the lowest price” and political 
philosophy does not enter into the picture at 
all. Now this is exactly what happens in 
international trade. If one country has 
goods that another country needs and the 
price is competitive, trade will develop be- 
tween them. If one country does not have 
anything another country wants, or if the 
price is higher than the price quoted else- 
where, no trade can develop. And this is true 
whether both countries have democratic gov- 
ernments or whether one country is demo- 
cratic and the other totalitarian. 
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Let me pursue this subject further. About 
4 or 5 months ago the present administration 
“discovered” that totalitarian Japan was 
actually too good a customer. She had 
bought so much (and paid in hard cash, inci- 
dentally) that the President became alarmed 
lest there would be nothing left for American 
customers. So he promptly told the Japanese 
they could buy no more steel or scrap iron. 
Later on the embargo was extended to include 
practically all oil and metal products as well 
as many other articles. If further proof is 
required to prove that trade can and will go 
on between countries with different political 
philosophies. then I don’t know what it 
would be. However, there is other proof. 
Take the case of England and Germany be- 
tween 1933 and August 1939. I do not intend 
to bore you with long columns of figures. 
You can look them up if you care to. It is 
sufficient to say that with the possible excep- 
tion of America, the German Government 
and the British Empire were each other’s 
best customers practically until the day war 
was declared. Many, many prominent Eng- 
lishmen—leaders of the democratic cause, in- 
ciuding even Chamberlain himself—had in- 
vested large sums of money in Germany and 
Germans had also invested money in Eng- 
land. And yet, Dorothy Thompson and many 
other so-called economists tell us that trade 
between a democratic country and Hitler’s 
government is absolutely impossible 

But I’m not through yet. Let’s assume that 
these same economists are right and that if 
Hitler wins we shall lose all our foreign trade, 
and see what it would mean. Our foreign 
trade amounts to about 8 percent of our total 
trade, both foreign and domestic. Conceiv- 
ably we would lose that. But if we go to war, 
certainly a great, great deal more than 8 per- 
cent of our total trade is going to have to be 
used building war machines, and thus will be 
lost so far as beneficial use is concerned. But, 
say the interventionists, what about certain 
essential materials which we shall not be able 
to obtain? It is true that our chief source of 
supply of rubber, tin, and various vegetable 
oils might be cut off, but after all this would 
not be fatal. Synthetic rubber can be manu- 
factured and has proved very practical, and 
we can also get rubber from South America 
and even from our own weed, the goldenrod. 
It would cost more, it is true, but not nearly 
sO much as a war would cost. The same is true 
as to tin. There are immense undeveloped 
deposits of it in Bolivia, and, if necessary, both 
steel and aluminum can be processed until 
they have all the qualities of tin. Inconven- 
ient, perhaps, but better than war. 

Of course, there are other things we would 
have to do without if our foreign trade were 
cut off. We could not get Dresden china or 
Russian caviar or Irish linen or French cham- 
pagne. But, after all, my friends, are these 
things worth the lives of a million men, or a 
luher Are they worth even one human 

e 

Aside from the matter of human life, is it 
not true that war would lower our standard 
of living a great deal, more than would the 
loss of our foreign trade? Think of the con- 
dition of the German people. They have no 
automobiles, very limited amusement, meat 
once a week, milk only for the sick and the 
very young. That’s what happens to a na- 
tion’s standard of living when it goes to war. 
And if we go to war with Germany we must 
expect to give up at least many of the things 
the German people have given up, otherwise 
we could not expect to win. I leave it up 
to you. Is it better to go to war with all 
its loss of life, all its untold suffering and all 
its dreadful uncertainty than to run the risk 
of losing our foreign trade? 

Now let us consider some of the historic 
aspects of this war. History teaches us many 
things. One of them is that nothing is final. 
Another is that in the long run war does not 
settle anything. 

We who are living at this time, especially 
when sufficiently influenced by hysteria and 
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propaganda, believe that the outcome of the 
present struggle is final and that this war 
will decide everything. But believe me, my 
friends, no matter how terrible the Axis Pow- 
ers may seem to us now, we must remember 
that scattered throughout the pages of his- 
tory there are hundreds of Mussolinis and 
scores of Emporor Hirohitos, and dozens of 
Hitlers, and every one of them had essen- 
tially the same theory of government and 
they differed from each other only in the 
degree of their respective abilities. Every 
one of them seemed as terrible to his con- 
temporaries as his present-day prototype 
seems to us. Yet none of these dictators was 
ever able to stamp out democracy for very 
long. But on the other hand, the armed 
forces of democracy for the past 2,300 years— 
at Marathon, at the Metaurus, at Tours, at 
Orleans, at Waterloo, and at the Marne, have 
scored stunning military victories over the 
forces of totalitarianism. Yet today there 
is more totalitarianism in the world than 
there has been for centuries. Why? Be- 
cause the simple truth is that you cannot de- 
stroy an idea or a philosophy of govern- 
ment by making war on it, whether you win 
the war or not. 

Many deluded persons believe that by wip- 
ing out Adolf Hitler and the German Gov- 
ernment we could insure ourselves that 
democracy would be safe for ever and a day. 
The Greeks, resting after the Battle of Mara- 
thon in 490 B. C., thought they had made the 
world safe for democracy by turning back the 
Persian hordes of the East, and Wocdrow Wil- 
son thought the same thing on November 11, 
1918, except that in this case it was the 
Kaiser’s army that had been vanquished. 

Yet here we are today, all ready to begin 
sacrificing countless thousands of lives and 
wasting billions of dollars in another futile 
effort to destroy dictatorship by making war 
on it. Little do we realize that 2,000 years of 
warfare in Europe over every imaginable re- 
ligious, economic, and moral issue have com- 
pletely failed to settle anything. But at the 
exhortation of the propagandist we rush 
blindly along the path that must surely lead 
us into this war, naively believing that it 
will settle everything. “What fools these 
mortals be.” 

Before concluding this address I should 
like to take a few moments to discuss the 
wave of propaganda that is now sweeping the 
country. We are all conscious of the fact 
that during the past 6 months public opinion 
has been changing rapidly, favoring more and 
more the idea that the United States should 
guarantee a British victory, even though it 
is nec2ssary to go to war to do it. Why has 
sentiment changed? Germany certainly 
hasn’t done anything to us. Germany hasn’t 
won any important victory. We are led to 
believe that Britain’s chances of winning are 
growing brighter. And yet war sentiment is 
increasing. The answer is to be found in 
the ever-increasing waves of propaganda that 
are sweeping this country. It comes to us on 
the street, in the newspapers, on the radio, 
and in moving pictures. Most of this propa- 
ganda is so clever and so subtle that we don’t 
recognize it. Perhaps if we did, it would not 
be so effective. 

Let me illustrate. A prominent newspaper 
columnist has the following sentence in his 
daily column: “Remember, Colonel Lind- 
bergh, the Atlantic isn’t nearly so wide today 
as it was when you crossed it in 1927.” That 
is all it says, but that is enough. No further 
explanation is given, no conclusions are 
drawn. A sentence like this is just enough 
to arouse fear in the reader, but not enough 
to induce logical thought. And yet, just such 
a sentence is apt to make for more converts 
than a complete and well-worked-out article 
like that of Mr. John T. Flynn, to which I 
referred earlier in the evening. As another 
example, I refer to the recent motion picture 
Come Live With Me, starring Hedy Lamarr 





and James Stewart, which just completed a 
run at the Center Theater. In this picture 
we see a beautiful immigrant girl, who the 
story tells us is an orphan. Of course, we 
soon hear that her father was shot down in 
cold blood because “he dared tell the truth.” 
Later on it develops that this lovely girl has 
to be deported to “what used to be Austria.” 
Only two or three lines in a movie, yet, per- 
haps, more convincing than reams of the most 
logical argument ever written. 

What happens in our minds when we see 
this picture? We say to ourselves, “Why 
Hitler killed that girl’s father for daring to 
tell the truth and now he’s going to send the 
girl to a concentration camp. Let’s wipe him 
off the earth and rescue this girl and everyone 
else who is suffering under his iron heel.” 
After all, who wouldn’t like to rescue Hedy 
Lamarr? 

Now, there is no logic to this propaganda. 
Usually the propagandists are anything but 
logical. Take the case oi Dorothy Thompson, 
that great example of clear thinking. About 
2 weeks ago she wrote a series of articles 
proving beyond any question of a doubt to 
herself, at least. that the United States was 
in mortal danger, both militarily and eco- 
nomically, at the hands of Nazi Germany. 
Following this she commenced a series of 
articles proving equally conclusive to herself 
that Hitler was already beaten and knew it. 
And last Sunday she returned to the first 
theme of German world dominaticn. 60, 
from the pen of Dorothy Thompson, we have 
the ridiculous picture of Hitler, defeated by 
England, simultaneously invading the United 
States. 

One thing to remember is this: Many per- 
sons change their minds. There is nothing 
wrong about it. You would not expect a 
child to develop one set of ideas and carry 
them exactly the same way all through life. 
But if we do change our minds, we should 
know the reasons for it and be sure the 
change came about as a result of facts and 
logic and not because of lies, innuendo, 
hysteria, and propaganda. I very much fear, 
however, that about 99.44 percent of the 
recent change in public sentiment is due to 
other causes than truth and clear thinking. 
All people should learn to recognize propa- 
ganda wherever it may appear; otherwise 
they are bound to fall victims to it. 

In conclusion I want to make these points 
clear: 

1. America has nothing to fear from any 
European pcwer or a group of powers, regard- 
less of the outcome of this war, if we give 
any reasonable care to our own national 
defense. 

2. Our foreign trade probably would not be 
seriously menaced by an Axis victory, but at 
any rate it would be better to lose all of it 
than to go to war. 

3. European warfare is interminable and 
has never settled anything. It is folly to 
believe that anything will be settled this 
time, whether America participates or not. 

4. The recent rise in interventionist senti- 
ment is a result of hysteria and propaganda, 
rather than of clear thinking. 

5. America’s interests are best served by 
remaining at peace. Any proposed aid given 
to Britain should be carefully examined to 
ascertain whether or not it is likely to involve 
us and if such aid leads us materially closer 
to war, then that proposed aid should not be 
given. 

These points sum up my argument. I am 
fully aware that the majority will not agree 
with me at this time. I have every con- 
fidence, however, that 5 years after the war 
is over, regardless of the result, the American 
people will come to understand the funda- 
mental correctness of these principles just 
as they did after the first World War. And 
so I rest my case with you, with the public 
and with the future. 

Thank you. 
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ARTICLE FROM THE MAGAZINE AMERICA 


Mr. THILL. Mr. Speaker, the Ameri- 
can people have been subjected to a ver- 
itable barrage of war propaganda in one 
form or another. The Roosevelt admin- 
istration has been the guiding light in 
the dissemination of much pro-war ma- 
terial. In spite of all the efforts of the 
warmongers, in spite of the millions of 
dollars spent in propagandizing the peo- 
ple for war, the American public is still 
steadfast in its opposition to our en- 
trance into this war. 

The following article discusses the 
question of war propaganda and its ef- 
fect upon the Nation today: 


[From the magazine America of August 23, 
1941] 


WE ARE NOT SWAYED BY WAR PROPAGANDA 
(By John A. Toomey) 


One bright morning in the peaceful 1920’s 
two men, seated on a fast-moving train, were 
discussing a book on war propaganda. 

“Propaganda will never be able to do the 
trick again,” one of the men remarked. 
“The American people won’t forget the lesson 
they have just learned. No more foreign 
wars for them.” 

The other gentleman was dubious. “I 
can’t quite agree. When the next world war 
breaks, I think the propogandists will man- 
age to stir up a war fever here just as they 
did before. People quickly forget.” 

The first speaker shook his head. “I don’t 
believe it. At any rate, we'll never know 
which of us is right. There won’t be another 
world war in our time.” 

Conversations on this topic were quite 
common during the 1920’s. The pericd was 
one of disillusion. The printing presses were 
pouring forth magazine articles and books 
which made amazing revelations concerning 
the misleading nature of the 1915-16 war 
propaganda. The disclosures startled the 
American people and set off numerous in- 
formal arguments on the question: Will war 
propaganda ever again produce in the United 
States the same effects it achieved in the 
World War days? 

The twenties, the thirties could not lift 
the debate out of the purely speculative 
realm. But the early forties could because 
the early forties had World War No. 2 on their 
hands, the only event capable of vindicating 
one side or the other in the dispute. 

Which side diagnosed the future correctly? 
Have the American people reacted to the 
1939-41 war drive the way they did to the 
1915-16 drive, or have they this time pre- 
sented a totally different phenomenon in 
mass psychology? 

From the evidence at hand thus far, and 
it is evidence accumulated after 2 years of 
widespread and systematic attempts at war 
incitement, it appears that the “propaganda 
cannot repeat” group was right. In the days 
of World War No. 1 propaganda itself, on its 
own power, achieved dynamic, even hysterical, 
results. By the beginning of 1917, after 2 
years of verbal and printed bombardments of 

















the American people, a war fever had ap- 
Preared and reached a high pitch. There was 
no deluge of protests against war entry de- 
scending on Congress. There were no na- 
tional committees staging mass meetings all 
over the Nation and voicing opposition to war 
involvement. There was no militant majority 
against intervention. The great bulk of the 
people were either for intervention or re- 
signed to it. 

Nothing like that meets the eye in the year 
1941. Just the opposite, indeed, emerges. 
No high war fever has been manipulated into 
being. War paint, war dances, hysteria are 
minority manifestations. An ocean of anti- 
war mail flows into Congress. After 2 years 
of exposure to ceaseless barrages of propa- 
ganda, a majority of the American people, 
a very huge majority, is vehemently opposed 
to participation in the current foreign war. 
The mass reaction to war propaganda in 1941 
has been altogether dissimilar to the reaction 
in 1916. 

Reference to just a few of the recent public- 
opinion samplings will furnish some idea of 
the strenuous opposition to war that is felt 
by the American public. One poll, the results 
of which were announced by Robert M. 
Hutchins, president of the University of Chi- 
cago, registered 79.7 percent of the voters 
against war entry. Another staged by the 
New York News showed 69.8 percent of New 
York City, 70.5 percent of the entire State 
voting “No” to the question, Shall the United 
States enter the war to help Britain defeat 
Hitler? Employing the same question, the 
Chicago Tribune sampled Illinois opinion, an- 
nounced that 80 79 percent of the voters were 
opposed to war involvement. The Cantril 
opinion research project registered 90 percent 
lined up against intervention. A national 
Gallup poll taken after the outbreak of the 
Nazi-Soviet war revealed an increase of anti- 
war sentiment from 76 percent in June to 79 
percent in July. A survey of the Women’s 
National Committee to Keep the United 
States Out of War reported that 94.9 percent 
of the Nation’s women were opposed to war 
entry. When Congressman FisH requested his 
constituents to give him their views on the 
question, 27,423 voted to stay out of war, 
8,038 to go in. 

A recent check-up of mail forwarded by the 
people to Congress supports the results fur- 
nished by the opinion samplings. A few ex- 
amples will suffice to give the general picture. 
Most of Senator CONNALLY’s correspondents 
urged him “to keep us out of war.” Of some 
400 letters a day reaching Senator REYNOLDs, 
only about 10 were prowar. Eighty percent of 
the mail reaching Senator GILLETTE was anti- 
war. Ninety-nine and nine-tenths percent of 
Congressman LupLow’s correspondence was 
against “any step that will lead us to war.” 
Of Senator Broox’s mail, “better than 90 per- 
cent” was antiwar. 

There can be no doubt that in this month 
of August 1941 a very substantial majority of 
the American people is strenuously opposed 
to war entry. Significant in this connection 
is the fact that the war party has never 
claimed a majority. The constantly reiter- 
ated assertions of the antiwar people that 
they have the majority, and a big one, have 
never been seriously disputed. The cease- 
less drip, drip, drip of war incitement during 
the last 2 years from the printed page, the 
lecture platform, the screen, and radio has 
not produced results. 

The 1939-41 mass resistance to war propa- 
ganda is all the more remarkable because 
the instruments of popaganda today are 
much more formidable than they were in 
1916. In that year the movies and news 
reels had not commenced to talk or to 
realize fully their tremendous  propa- 
gandistic powers. There were no radios in 
American homes, no commentator voices 
penetrating to the American mind. Without 
the aid of movies, news reels, radio, the 1916 
propagandists induced the American people 
to put on the national war paint. With 
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newspapers, magazines, war books, lecture 
platforms; with movies and news reels that 
reach 80,000,000 people weekly; with radio 
commenator voices that enter daily into mil- 
lions of homes; with all these, the 1939-41 
propagandists have not been able to duplicate 
the 1916 performance. 

The fact that not as many newspapers are 
beating the war drums today as was the case 
in 1916 does not explain the phenomenon. 
The defection of some newspapers from the 
war ranks is more than offset by the addi- 
tion of movies, news reels, and radio to these 
ranks. 

The movies and news reels have been 
powerful instruments in the 1939-41 drive. 
Out of Hollywood has come a succession of 
feature pictures designed to provoke the hys- 
teria of hatred that leads to war. According 
to Senator Nye, a Wall Street investment 
house recently made -. study of movie indus- 
tries and reported that if Britain loses seven 
of the eight leading companies will be wiped 
out. He asked the parents of America: “Are 
you ready to send your boys to bleed and die 
in Europe to make the world safe for the 
movie industry and its financial backers?” 
The 20,000 movie houses in the Nation have 
been characterized as 20,000 buildings in 
which, under the guise of entertainment, 
ralhes for war are being frequently held, 
rallies to which admission is charged. Sena- 
tor Nye declared he was informed that the 
movie industry has orders from somewhere 
requiring the news reels to have a minimum 
«° 70 percent devoted to war pictures. 
Wether this is true or not, it must be ad- 
mitted that the news reels have gone in strong 
for war pictures. A recent survey conducted 
by the college of men for defense first of New 
York revealed that of 1,100 stories presented 
by the 5 American news-reel companies over 
a 3-month period, 500 were about war, and 
that of these 1,100 exhibits only 7 showed 
the existence in the Nation of a public opin- 
ion opposed to intervention. That many of 
the radio commentators have striven to build 
up the war spirit is undeniable. 

And yet, despite the persistent efforts of 
numerous influential newspapers and of 
swarms of lecturers; despite the efforts of 
Hollywood, of many radio commentators, of 
groups of high-placed officials; despite all 
these prodigious and well-planned efforts, no 
war spirit has arisen among the American 
people. The majority against war is today 
as large as it was in September 1939. It 
may, indeed, be even larger. The informal 
debaters of the 1920’s who contended that 
propaganda for war could not produce again 
in the United States the same effect it 
achieved in 1915-16 appear to have been 
prophets. If the United States enters the 
war, it will not be because the people have 
succumbed to war propaganda. The reason 
will lie elsewhere. 





The Hidden Purpose 
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EDITORIAL FROM THE CHICAGO 
TRIBUNE 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I am inserting herein an 
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editorial from the Chicago Tribune of 
September 13, 1941: 


[From the Chicago Tribune of September 13, 
1941] 


THE HIDDEN PURPOSE 


Mr. Roosevelt’s violent pronouncement of 
Thursday evening must have been intended 
deliberately to arouse passion. The voice 
was excited. The words were chosen for 
their inflammatory vaiues. The speaker, 
with ulterior purposes in mind, was seeking 
to create an emotional setting in which 
half-truths, twisted truths, and untruths 
would be accepted as the reasoned and 
reasonable thought of a responsible public 
official. 

Before examining the unspoken motives, a 
few examples of the method may be cited. 
In an atmosphere of calm the American peo- 
ple would not today get very much excited 
over the power of Germany to interrupt 
ocean commerce. The submarine campaign 
in recent months has been pretty much of 
a flop. The British have announced with 
pride that they are sinking three times as 
much German shipping as the Germans are 
sinking of theirs. According to a recent 
British official statement, new methods of 
combating submarines have been developed, 
and are proving moderately successful, yet 
to hear Mr. Roosevelt tell it, this country, 
as well as Britain, is in danger of succumbing 
to the submarine attack. The two greatest 
navies in the world, he asks us to believe, 
are barely holding their own against a hand- 
ful of submarines. With the shipping of 
almost the whole world in her possession, 
Britain is yet in danger of being cut off, etc. 

This is nonsense when viewed in the light 
of known facts. So is Mr. Roosevelt’s as- 
sumption that there is likelihood that Ger- 
many’s 80,000,000 people can conquer and 
dominate not only Europe and the British 
Empire but the rest of the world besides. 
Against the 80,000,000 are now arrayed Rus- 
sia’s 180,000,000. The British Empire’s pop- 
ulation is greater than 400,000,000. No mat- 
ter how well organized for war the 80,000,000 
may be, they cannot be expected to overcome 
such stupendous odds, and the progress of the 
war in recent weeks only serves to emphasize 
this fundamental truth. 

The inflammatory technique was used again 
in the reference to the freedom of the seas. 
Mr. Rocsevelt could have used the high- 
sounding phrase only to gain respectability 
for a course of action which he could not 
justify by simple reason and argument. 
"Freedom of the seas” makes no sense in 
the context in which he used it. Germany 
is interfering little with our freedom to carry 
on peaceful commerce with the world. Brit- 
ain is interfering every moment of every 
day in every port and in every ocean. Our 
farmers and manufacturers cannot export 
their products to Norway, France, Poland, 
Belgium, Holland, and a great many other 
countries for lack of British consent. To 
talk in the face of these facts of Germany’s 
threat to our freedom of the seas is to talk 
glib nonsense. 

At another point Mr. Roosevelt intimated 
that we must take our place in the battle 
of the Atlantic to assure that our supplies 
reach the British Isles. To hear him tell it, 
the British Navy is incapable of performing 
this task. The evidence doesn’t show that. 
There are some British warships undergoing 
repairs in our navy yards, but few if any 
of them took their battering in the North 
Atlantic. They got into trouble in very dif- 
ferent waters—in the eastern Mediterranean, 
for example, where they were engaged in 
defending not Britain but the British im- 
perial holdings in the Near East. Britain 
has lost few naval vesseis in her cwn waters. 

There was scarcely a point made by Mr. 
Roosevelt which will stand calm examina- 
tion. Not even his list of atrocities was 
impressive. The Steel Seafarer was sunk in 
the Red Sea in an area of danger which, 
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under the cash-and-carry law, Mr. Roose- 
velt was required to declare out of bounds 
to American shipping. He didn’t do his duty, 
but instead, contrary to the law’s intent,, 
sent this ship and many others like it into 
the war zone to carry war supplies for the 
conquest of peaceful Iran. Likewise the 
Sessa was commandeered from Denmark by 
Mr. Roosevelt and was sent into the zone 
of danger under the flag of Panama. The 
Robin Moor was carrying contraband to 
South Africa—a belligerent. The Greer would 
not have been in Icelandic waters if Mr. 
Roosevelt had not violated his pledge to the 
American people to keep our soldiers at 
home. The other incident, which occurred 
last July, consisted of nothing more mén- 
acing than the chance meeting of an uniden- 
tified submarine and an American warship 
somewhere on the high seas. They looked 
at each other and that was that. . 

Mr. Roosevelt put all the high-powered 
fervor he could command into the telling 
of these atrocity stories. He may have suc- 
ceeded in frightening some people, but they 
may be expected to recover their mental 
equilibrium before long and to inquire why 
he made so much of so little, why he twisted 
so many truths, why he said so many things 
which obviously aren’t so. 

The answer is not particularly obscure. 
His purpose is to confuse and frighten the 
American people into the belief that they 
are confronted by stupendous dangers. He 
will make this artificial crisis serve like all 
his previous crises as an excuse to impose 
new totalitarian restraints upon the Amer- 
ican people. His aim is a dictatorship which 
will mean the destruction of the Republic. 

Constitutional restraints stand in his way. 
Only Congress can lawfully declare war. 
Only Congress can lawfully increase the 
President’s discretionary powers and even 
Congress has limited powers in this direction. 
It is Mr. Roosevelt’s purpose to create such 
a hysteria in the country that he can ignore 
Congress if it doesn’t surrender abjectly 
to his will. 

We believe the American people will see 
through the scheme and thwart it. 
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Mr. OSMERS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I wish to insert an article written 
by me which appeared in the October 
issue of Flying and Popular Aviation on 
the subject of modernizing our present 
Army War College. 

The article follows: 

[From Flying and Popular Aviation] 

At this moment of world crisis it is disturb- 
ing that the Nation must rely almost solely 
upon land, sea, and air commanders who, by 
training and experience, presumably are ca- 
pable enough in their respective branches, 
but they remain essentially specialists. 

Virtually every venture which it is conceiv- 
able we might have to undertake for hem- 


isphere defense would demand the close co- 
operation of every element of American strik- 
ing power. As never before, this country’s 
future depends on the readiness of the Navy, 
the air forces, and the Army to operate as a 
powerful, unified team. How many officers 
are qualified to call signals for that defense 
team—or any substantial element of it? 

Before it is too late it would seem im- 
perative to take prompt steps to remedy a 
weakness which is glaring in the light of the 
portentous Nazi conquest of Europe. 

As much as 6 years ago there was clear 
recognition in Germany that the war, whose 
clouds even then were beginning to lower, 
would be a conflict of three dimensions— 
land, sea, and air. It could not be fought 
victoriously by commanders who had no more 
than a bowing acquaintance with arms other 
than their own; who thought largely in terms 
of cavalry, artillery, bombers, or submarines 
and were inclined to professional jealousy of 
each other. 

In 1935 some 30 or more officers of proven 
capacity were transferred from the German 
Army into the Luftwaffe, it is reported, with 
Adolf Hitler’s approval, despite some internal 
professional grumbling. They were taught 
to fly all types of planes and grappled with 
the problems of bombing, parachute attack, 
and moving large bodies of troops by air 
transport. Three years later the same group 
was shifted into the navy to study tactics of 
sea warfare at first-hand. 

They are key generals now—and others are 
undergoing the same fitting process to fill 
commands in a fighting team which has over- 
run Europe and now has the rest of the world 
at bay. 

The results of this scheme of coordination 
first appeared in the conquest of Poland, where 
ground and air forces fought as an invincible 
team. The invasion of Norway brought the 
third dimension—the navy—into action with 
the other two elements of striking force, in a 
dramatization of perfect timing Such as never 
before had been seen. 

The quick conquest of the Low Countries 
and France, the invasion of the Balkans, the 
aerial capture of Crete, and, most recently, 
the onslaught on Russia have piled up fur- 
ther frightful evidence of the effectiveness 
of officers schooled and experienced in unified 
command. 

Meanwhile, in this country, one is made 
uneasy by the tart testimony of such veterans 
aS Maj. Gen. Johnson Hagood, retired, who 
complained that “the best trained man in the 
American Army is the private soldier and the 
worst trained is the general.” Only now has 
the War Department been able to tackle the 
vital but unpleasant task of weeding out 
officers. 

There is no intention to assert here that 
the Nazi lesson has been completely lost on 
the War and Navy Departments. But in the 
existing state of urgency American measures 
to achieve such vital coordination of all arms 
appear timid, indeed, even though the Army 
particularly has not been loath to borrow 
other German ideas. 

Army Officers at the Command and Gen- 
eral Staff School and in the specialized train- 
ing schools of the various branches of the 
service, devote study to the “combined arms.” 
There have been efforts along the same line 
in the air forces. A relative handful of 
Army officers have attended the Naval War 
College in past years and some Sea Officers 
have been admitted to the Army War Col- 
lege. A few Navy and Marine officers too are 
enrolled in the Army Industrial College, to 
learn methods of mobilizing industry for the 
production of munitions. 

There is a measure of coordination of 
Army and Navy affairs through the joint 
board. Gen. George C. Marshall, chief of 
staff, said this agency now is in almost con- 
tinuous operation through its expert commit- 
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tees, whereas until recently it held sessions 
only about every 6 weeks. 

In the hard school of experience, under 
difficulties attending the mushroom growth 
of the defense establishment, a Marine Corps 
general has been widening his outlook as 
commander of the first amphibious joint 
Army-Navy task force to be formed on the 
east coast. In Newfoundland the Army up- 
set tradition by putting Col. Henry W. Harms 
of the air forces in command of land troops 
as well as aerial forces and another veteran 
flyer, Maj. Gen. Frank M. Andrews, was 
chosen to head up all defenses of Panama. 

But there has been no sign of a move to- 
ward such an interchange of able officers such 
as Germany has carried out with significant 
advantage. If the exchange arrangement 
were advisable for Nazi Germany, whose war 
operations have been confined largely to the 
European Continent, its prompt adoption 
would appear nothing less than imperative 
for the United States. We are building a 
two-ocean navy, a formidable Army, an air 
force which may ultimately be the world’s 
most powerful, with the proclaimed intention 
of safeguarding the entire Western Hemi- 
sphere and, in conjunction with Great Brit- 
ain, sweeping both the Atlantic and Pacific of 
enemies. 

Directing the vast operations of the com- 
bined German land, air, and naval forces, it 
should be noted, is the great general staff, 
which was revived after its enforced abolition 
following the first World War. Eventually, 
in the inevitable general overhauling of our 
own defense establishment, the creation of 
such an American high command will come. 

Just now, in the midst of the hurried na- 
tional effort to build up all defenses, it might 
be contended that a sweeping reorganization 
would be confusing and demoralizing and 
cause delays which cannot be risked. No such 
contention would hold against the creation 
of a general war college as a training school 
for the high-ranking officers of all three 
branches. It would be even less valid against 
a simple interchange of officers. 

Out of a corps of more than 100,000 officers 
on active duty, the War Department certainly 
can spare 250 or so for service of a year with 
the Navy, to be preceded or followed by duty 
with the air forces. A like number from the 
Navy should be given the same opportunities 
for training in all phases of defense team- 
work, along with a similar group of air force 
flyers of command caliber. 

This is the logical and simple means to pro- 
vide the commanders for the combined air, 
sea, and land operations which hemisphere 
defense demands, and to create as well the 
nucleus for an eventual American supreme 
general staff. Both objectives call for action 
without delay. 
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Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
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Recorp, I include the following address 
by the Honorable Francis Biddle, At- 
torney General of the United States, be- 
fore the annual convention of the Cali- 
fornia State Bar Association, Yosemite 
National Park, Calif.. Thursday, Sep- 
tember 18, 1941, on the subject The 
Power of Democracy: 


The pleasure which I experience in being 
able to meet with my brethren of the bar of 
the great State of California in this superb 
place and upon so important an occasion can- 
not be expressed in the common clichés of the 
visiting speaker. Will you, Mr. President, and 
your board of governors and, indeed, your 
entire membership accept my most sincere 
thanks for this opportunity. Permit me, as 
well, to express my enthusiasm for the splen- 
did program of expanded public service which 
the State bar of California is inaugurating in 
this hour of grave national emergency “Mak- 
ing democracy work” is indeed a well-chosen 
theme for this convention, and one which 
may be said to epitomize the confidence and 
the determination which we as lawye”s share. 

As you well know, there have always been 
timid souls who doubted that democracy 
could be made to work when disaster threat- 
ened. Their voices have been heard in every 
great crisis, domestic or international, 
through which this country has passed during 
more than 150 years of national life. History 
has been kind to them and most of their 
gloomy forecasts have been soon forgotten. 
At this moment their voices are raised again 
to express the familiar fear that the very 
measures essential to defend democracy may 
in the end prove to be democracy’s undoing. 
If there are those among them who do not 
believe sincerely in democratic processes, I 
can only regret that they are not placed else- 
where in associations more congenial to the 
political paganism which they profess. 

My present concern is for the sincere be- 
lievers who are troubled by the discordant 
counsels of these tumultuous times. With- 
out minimizing our dangers, I would seek to 
fortify their faith, for ultimately the vitality 
of democracy must depend upon the faith of 
those who would conserve and strengthen its 
essential principles. For myself 1 hold firmly 
to that faith in free institutions which is im- 
plicit in the theme of this convention. I am 
confident that the same vitality of free gov- 
ernment which has brought our Nation 
through 150 years to its present stature will 
enable it in the future as in the past to 


“Meet with Triumph and Disaster 
“And treat those two imposters just the 
same.” 


It will come as no surprise to this audience 
that my first article of faith is in the Consti- 
tution of the United States. Among their 
many virtues the draftsmen of this great in- 
strument were masters of a brevity which 
could be embracing without dissipation in 
vague generality. The word “emergency” is 
nowhere used in the Constitution, yet it is 
elemental law that there are ample powers in 
the several departments of our National Gov- 
ernment to cope with any crisis. As former 
Chief Justice Hughes observed when address- 
ing the American Bar Association in 1917, 
“the framers of the Constitution did not con- 
trive an imposing spectacle of impo- 
tency. * * * Self-preservation is the first 
law of national life and the Constitution it- 
self provides the necessary powers in order to 
defend and preserve the United States.” 

Whatever doubts may have emerged at one 
time or another ir our history, no lawyer to- 
day questions’ the adequacy of the national 
legislative power. It is significant that the 
enumeration of legislative powers granted to 
the Congress begins with the power “to lay 
and collect taxes, to pay the debts and pro- 
vide for the common defense and general 





1 War Powers Under the Constitution, 42 
American Bar Association Reports, 232 (1917). 


welfare of the United States.”? The enumer- 
ation includes the power to declare war, to 
raise and support armies, to provide and main- 
tain a navy, and to provide for calling forth 
the militia to execute the laws of the Union, 
suppress insurrections, and repel invasions. 
Speaking through the late Mr. Justice Car- 
dozo, the Supreme Court has reminded us 
that the concept o* the general welfare is not 
static but is equal to any emergency. In 
Justice Cardozo’s own words: “Needs that 
were sarrow or parochial a century ago may 
Le interwoven in our day with the well-being 
of the Nation. What is critical or urgent 
changes with the times.” ® 

It has never been seriously questioned that 
the efficacy of emergency legislative power 
depends upon an assurance of prompt and 
vigorous execution. In recognition of this 
elemental principle, the Congress throughout 
our history has repeatedly delegated broad 
emergency powers to the Executive. Thus, in 
the first volume of our national statutes we 
find the President authorized to call forth 
the militia whenever the United States shall 
be invaded or in imminent danger of inva- 
sion. In sustaining this statute and holding 
that the President’s decision as to the exist- 
ence of an emergency must be conclusive, the 
£upreme Court stated tersely some elemental 
principles concerning free government and 
its defense. Mr. Justice Story said: “It is no 
answer that such a power may be abvsed, for 
there is no power which is not susceptible of 
abuse. The remedy for this, if it should 
occur, is to be found in the Constitution it- 
self.”> And again: “One of the best means to 
repel invasions is to provide the requisite 
force for action before the invader himself 
has reached the soil.” * 

Having in mind the part which the Execu- 
tive must always be called upon to take in 
time of crisis, it is further tribute to the 
wisdom of those who framed our Constitu- 
tion that there need never be serious doubt 
as to the adequacy of national executive 
power. 

Article II begins with the terse statement 
that “the executive power shall be vested in 
a President of the United States of America.” * 
It requires an oath or affirmation that he 
will “faithfully execute the office” and that 
he will, to the best of his ability, “preserve, 
protect, and defend the Constitution of the 
United States.”* It provides that he shall be 
Commander in Chief of the armed forces of 
the United States.* It makes of the President, 
as Marshall declared in his famous argument 
in the House of Representatives on March 7, 
1800,” “the sole organ of the Nation in its 
external relations.” “ And finally, in the same 
terse but dynamic style, it admonishes the 
President to “take care that the laws be 
faithfully executed.” * I am here speaking of 
powers which stem directly from the Consti- 
tution, without benefit of legislative inter- 
position, and which constitute the basic 
charter of the President’s responsibility for 
the defense of the Nation in time of grave 
national peril. In what is undoubtedly one 
of the major crises of our history, when the 
pressure of events must force many vital 
decisions and when charges of usurpation or 
dictatorial action are too lightly made, it 
is essential that we return from time to 
time to the fundamental charter of our lib- 
erties. 


2 Art. II, sec. 8. 

® Helvering v. Davis (1937), 301 U. S. 619, 
641. 

‘Act of February 28, 1795, ch. 36, 1 Stat. 
424. 

5 Martin v. Mott (1827), 12 Wheat. 19, 32. 

*Ibid., at p. 29. 

7 Art. II, sec. 1. 

8 Ibid. 

® Art. II, sec. 2. 

2 Abridgement of Debates of Congress, 
466. 

4 Art. IT, secs. 2 and 3. 

2 Art. II, sec. 3. 
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My second article of faich is in the con- 
stitutional history of the United States. The 
record of great issues met and resolved by 
democratic processes is one which inspires 
an enduring confidence. If those timid 
Americans who are now saying that it can- 
not be done, or that if it is done it will prove 
our undoing, will only look at the record 
with an open mind, their misgivings may be 
speedily dissipated. How, or why, or under 
what tragic circumstances, other less-fortu- 
nate peoples may have surrendered to cruel 
tyranny while still in the kindergarten of 
democratic experience is of no immediate 
relevance. Vitally relevant are the venerable 
roots of our own sacred liberties, the soil in 
which they have been traditionally nurtured, 
and the toughness which they have devel- 
oped in resisting adversity. In the cavalcade 
of our 150 years we may observe in the se- 
quence of minor and major crises the response 
of democratic statesmanship to each succeed- 
ing challenge. We may witness the tempo 
of national decision accelerated to cope with 
situations which have not permitted delay, 
and retarded to restore the utmost of pa- 
tience in deliberation when storm clouds 
passed. Who has read American history and 
doubted that the passion for liberty under 
law has emerged more insistent after each 
period of stress? Who has really shared the 
American way of life, yet denied the convic- 
tion that the ultimate responses of a free 
people are wiser and more humane than the 
dictates of a despot, benevolent or otherwise? 

In noting the adequacy of national legis- 
lative powers and reminding you of the 
necessity for assurance of prompt and vigor- 
ous execution of all emergency laws, I have 
already called attention to the legislative 
practice of making broad grants of power to 
the President to meet emergencies. The 
necessity for this practice is sufficiently con- 
firmed by its consistent use throughout our 
national history and its wisdom is demon- 
strated in our long and varied experience with 
administration under such legislative grauts. 
Contrary to the somewhat naive assumption 
which seems to prevail in some quarters, this 
is neither a new nor a dangerous practice. 
From the very beginning, Congress has re- 
peatedly granted the President extraordinary 
powers with which to meet extraordinary 
situations. In some instances the grant of 
power has been ephemeral, designed to meet 
an immediate but temporary need. In others 
it has passed into the body of our national 
jurisprudence where it constitutes a reserve 
of legislative preparedness for the emer- 
gencies of national defense. 

Among emergencies arising from crises 
primarily internal or domestic, the Pennsyl- 
vania rebellion of 1792 was one of the earliest 
occasions for resort to this type of legisla- 
tion. On that occasion Congress promptly 
empowered the President to call out the 
militia of the States to enforce the laws 
“whenever the laws of the United States shall 
be opposed or the execution thereof ob- 
structed.” ** In 1861, as is well known, new 
precedents were established for similar dele- 
gations of broad emergency powers." In- 
cluded among our national statutes in force 
at the present time are many such laws, 
deriving from different periods in our his- 
tory, conceived to safeguard against emer- 
gencies of various kinds, and granting 
powers in the broadest terms."® With your 
indulgence, I propose to refer to a few ex- 
amples, quoting briefly from the statutory 
definition of executive discretion in each 
instance. 

The Executive may waive or modify the 
monthly apportionment of appropriations for 
g?vernmental departments “upon the happen- 
ing of some extraordinary emergency or un- 
usual circumstance which could not be an- 
ticipated at the time of making such 





% Act of May 2, 1792, ch. 28, 1 Stat. 264. 

“ME. g., act of July 13, 1861, ch. 3, Secs. 2 
and 5, 12 Stat. 255, 256, 257. 

% See S. Doc. No. 133, 26th Cong., 2d sess. 
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apportionment”;"* may take action with re- 
spect to credit expansion when “an economic 
emergency requires an expansion of credit”;" 
mey regulate or prohibit certain transactions 
in foreign exchange or with respect to the 
currency “during time of war or during any 
other period of national emergency”;'* may 
regulate the transaction of business by the 
Fcieral Reserve banks “during such emer- 
gency period as the President * * * by 
proclamation may prescribe”;'® and may sus- 
pend trading in securities when “the public 
interest so requires.”* By proclaiming an 
emergency, the President may make it unlaw- 
ful to transfer American ships to foreign 
cwnership “ and authorize the Maritime Com- 
mission to requisition American ships.” In 
time of war or threatene~ war the President’s 
broad powers over transportation,” industry,* 
and communication are writ large in our 
national legislation and are well understood 
among members of our profession. 

In emergencies arising from crises pri- 
marily external or international, Congress has 
always met or anticipated the event with the 
broadest grants of power and with few de- 
partures from an approved pattern of legis- 
lative action. Since the President, as the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations long 
ago observed, is “the constitutional repre- 
sentative of the United States with regard to 
foreign nations,” * the implementing of a for- 
eign policy, whether in emergency or in due 
course, could hardly be accomplished other- 
wise. From the earliest enactments con- 
cerned with our foreign relations, in the 
turbulent years which followed the French 
Revolution * to the recent lend-lease statute, 
there has been an uninterrupted progress of 
consistent practice. Under the terms of the 
Lend-Lease Act “the President may, when he 
deems it in the interest of national defense,” 
authorize the manufacture or procurement 
of any defense article “for the government of 
amy country whose defense the President 
qeems vital to the defense of the United 
States.” The terms and conditions of aid are 
to be “those which the President deems satis- 
factory,” and the benefit to the United States 
may be payment, repayment in kind, “or any 
other direct or indirect benefit which the 
President deems satisfactory.”* I refrain 
from burdening you with samplings from the 
years intervening between 1789 and 1941.” 

The wisdom of such action may always be 
debated when the occasion arises, but its 


%Act of July 12, 1870, 16 Stat. 251 (R. 8. 
sec. 3679), as amended (U. S. C., title 31, sec. 
665) . 

Act of May 12, 1933, sec. 43, 48 Stat. 31, 
51, as amended (US. C., title 31, sec. 821). 

18 Act of October 6, 1917, sec. 5 (b), 40 Stat. 
411, 415, as amended (U. S. C., title 12, sec. 
95a). 

*# Act of March 9, 1933, sec. 4, 48 Stat. 1, 2 
(U. S. C., title 12. sec. 95). 

* Act of June 6, 1934, sec. 19, 48 Stat. 881, 
898 (U.S. C., title 15, sec. 78s (a) (4)). 

™ Act of July 15, 1918, sec. 4, 40 Stat. 900, 
901 (U.S. C., title 46, sec. 835). 

2 Act of June 29, 1936, sec. 902 (a), 49 Stat. 
1985, 2015, as amended (U. S. C., title 46, sec. 
1242). 

2 Act of February 28, 1920, sec. 402, 41 Stat. 
456, 476 (U.S. C., title 49, sec. 1 (15)). 

*% Act of September 16, 1940, sec. 9, Public, 
No. 783, 76th Cong. 

* Act of June 19, 1934, sec. 606, 48 Stat. 
1064, 1104 (U.S. C., title 47, sec. 606). 

*U. S. Senate Reports, Committee on For- 
eign Relations, vol. 8, p. 24. 

See United States v. Curtiss-Wright Ez- 
port Corporation (1936), 299 U. S. 304, 322- 
324 
1941, Public, No. 11, 


* Act of 
77th Cong 

* See United States v. Curtiss-Wright Er- 
port Corporation (1936), 299 U. S. 304, 322 
et seq. 
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propriety and validity under our form of 
government is no longer doubted. In 1936, 
in sustaining a criminal prosecution for vio- 
lation of the joint resolution of Congress au- 
thorizing the President to embargo the sale 
of arms to belligerents in the Chaco war, 
the Supreme Court reviewed the practice at 
length and affirmed its constitutional valid- 
ity in the case presented in no uncertain 
terms. Speaking for the Court, Mr Justice 
Sutherland said: “As a member Of the fam- 
ily of nations, the right and power of the 
United States in that field are equal to the 
right and power of the other members of the 
international family. In this vast external 
realm, with its important, complicated, deli- 
cate, and manifold problems, the President 
alone has the power to speak or listen as a 
representative of the Nation The principles 
which justify such legislation find over- 
whelming support in the unbroken legisla- 
tive practice which has prevailed almost 
from the inception of the National Govern- 
ment to the present day.” ” 

Needless to say, the summation of all 
grants of emergency power, both internal 
and external, occurs in wartime, for modern 
war is an economic and social struggle as 
well as a conflict of arms, and the concentra- 
tion of responsibility must perforce be cor- 
respondingly extended. Before the World 
War ended, our Executive was exercising, 
among other powers, the power to take over 
manufacturing plants, to operate transporta- 
tion systems, to fix charter rates for shipping, 
to license the distribution of food and fuel, 
to fix the prices of coal and coke, to control 
imports and exports, and to redistribute the 
functions of the executive departments of 
government as circumstances might require. 
In the light of World War experience, our 
legislative preparedness for war has been 
supplemented and strengthened. The power 
to apprehend and detain alien enemies de- 
rives from legislation first enacted in 1798," 
the power to control transportation priori- 
ties from an enactment of 1920, the power 
to commandeer manufacturing plants from 
a statute of 1916 as well as from a statute 
of 1940, the power to suspend trading in 
Securities from a statute of 1934.4 More re- 
cently our legislative preparedness has been 
supplemented at vital points.” Today, inso- 
far as legislation can effectively anticipate 
the requirements of a wartime emergency, 
the Nation is better prepared than ever be- 
fore in its history. 

In reviewing some aspects of our constitu- 
tional history, I have dwelt chiefly, up to this 
point, upon legislative practice in meeting or 
anticipating emergencies. It remains to say 
something of the Executive powers which 
stem directly from the Constitution. I have 
reminded you that executive power is vested 
in the President; that he is sworn to preserve, 
protect, and defend the Constitution; that he 
is made Commander in Chief of the armed 
forces and our sole spokesman in foreign re- 
lations; and that he is responsible for the 
faithful execution of the laws. Traditionally 
every President of the United States, from the 
first to the present, has preferred to discharge 


*®Tbid., at pp. 318, 319, 322. 

% Act of July 6, 1798 (R. S. sec. 4067), as 
amended by act of April 16, 1918, 40 Stat. 531 
(U. S. C., title 50, sec. 21). 

8 Act of February 28, 1920, sec. 402, 41 
Stat. 456, 476 (U.S. C., title 49, sec. 1 (15)). 

%3 Act of June 3, 1916, sec. 120, 39 Stat. 166, 
213 (U.S. C., title 50, sec. 80); act of Sep- 
tember 16, 1940, sec. 9, Public, Nc. 783, 76th 
Congress. 

* Act of June 6, 1934, sec. 19, 48 Stat. 881, 
898 (U.S. C., title 15, sec. 78s (a) (4)). 

8% KE. g., Public, No. 671, 76th Congress, as 
amended by Public, No. 89, 77th Congress 
(priorities); Public, No. 703, 76th Congress 
(control of exports); Public, No. 829, 76th 
Congress (requisition of exports). 
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his constitutional duties within a pattern 
formulated in appropriate legislative action. 
Traditionally every President of the United 
States, from the first to the present, has been 
Prepared to use his constitutional powers 
when the Nation or its citizens were endan- 
gered in circumstances requiring prompt and 
vigorous action. There have been differences 
of opinion with respect to action taken, both 
before and after the event; but over the years 
the wisdom of the framers of our organic law 
has been repeatedly confirmed. If you were 
to press me for a distillation of principle from 
the full harvest of our national experience, I 
would suggest that the magnitude of the 
threatened disaster is the measure of the 
President’s power and duty to take steps 
necessary to avert it. 


When Abraham Lincoln took the oath of 
office, the Congress was not in session and re- 
bellion was spreading swiftly throughout the 
Southern States. The measures which he 
took to preserve, protect, and defend the 
Constitution in that critical hour are fa- 
miliar history. I need hardly remind you 
that it was as Chief Executive and Com- 
mander in Chief of the armed forces that 
President Lincoln, among other emergency 
measures, called out the militia, issued a call 
for volunteers, increased the Army and Navy, 
ordered the blockade of southern ports, and 
proclaimed the emancipation of the slaves. 
When strikes flamed into mob violence 
threatening paralysis of railroad traffic in 
Chicago in 1894, President Cleveland sent 
troops to restore order." To the contention 
that the measures taken were beyond the 
scope of Executive power, the Supreme Court 
later replied: “There is no such impotency 
in the National Government. The entire 
strength of the Nation may be used to en- 
force in any part of the land the full and 
free exercise of all national powers and the 
security of all rights entrusted by the Con- 
stitution to its care. The strong arm of 
the National Government may be put forth 
to brush away all obstructions to the free- 
dom of interstate commerce or the transpor- 
tation of the mails. If the emergency arises, 
the Army of the Nation, and all its militia, 
are at the service of the Nation to compel 
obedience to its laws.’** Within recent 
months, here in this State and on the At- 
lantic seaboard, the same fundamental pow- 
ers have been invoked to restore strike-bound 
plants to their necessary place in the pro- 
gram of national defense.” 

Throughout cur history these great re- 
serves of constitutional authority have been 
drawn upon with courage and vigor in the 
protection of American lives and property 
abroad. In 1798 President Adams authorized 
the arming of American merchantmen to 
resist the attacks which were being made 
upon our commerce by the French.” In 1801 
President Jefferson sent a squadron of 
frigates into the Mediterranean to protect our 
commerce against the Barbary raiders.“ In 
1853 one Koszta, a Hungarian who had de- 
clared his intention to become a citizen of 
the United States, was seized in Smyrna by 
Austrian forces and confined on an Austrian 
vessel. The cOmmander of an American war- 
ship in those waters demanded his release 
and enforced compliance by training his guns 
on the Austrian vessel. The commander was 
voted a gold medal by Congress; and the 
Supreme Court, in the case of Neagle, which 
I believe is regarded as a leading case in 


8° Sec. 12, Stat. 1258, 1259, 1260, 1268. 

819 Richardson, Messages and Papers, 499. 

In re Debs (1895) 158 U. S. 564, 582. 

® 6 Fed. Reg. 2777 (June 10, 1941); 6 ibid. 
4349 (Aug. 23, 1941). 

“1 Richardson, Messages and Papers, 264- 
265. 

“Ibid. 326. 





















California, referred approvingly to the epi- 
‘an attractive historical incident.” @ 

In 2 following year the United States 
consul at Greytown, Nicaragua, was attacked 


of a United States warship bombarded the 
town. President Pierce referred to the action 
taken as the only alternative to “submissive 
uiescence in national indignity”; and 
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what had been done in vigorous language. 
The duty to act, he declared, “must, of ne- 
cessity, rest in the discretion of the Presi- 
dent.” “The great object and duty of govern- 
ment,” he concluded, “is the protection of 
the lives, liberty, and property of the people 
composing it, whether abroad or at home; 
and any government failing in the accom- 
plishment of the object, or the performance 
of the duty, is not worth preserving.” “ 

The significance of the record appears in 
the consistent pattern of national action. 
Bold Executives and cautious Executives, 
Presidents avowedly sympathetic with the 
Hamiltonian philosophy, and Presidents pro- 
fessing a more guarded conception of their 
powers, have kept the oath as the ever- 
changing stream of circumstance has chal- 
lenged them to add present decision to the 
unfolding page of history. Within the 
memory of many here present, President 
McKinley sent naval vessels and a military, 
force of 5,000 men to the Far East to cooper- 
ate with other powers in suppressing dis- 
orders which had resulted from the Boxer 
Rebellion.“ It was nearly a half century 
earlier that President Buchanan, one of the 
most cautious of our Executives, when the 
right was asserted to search American ves- 
sels in the Gulf of Mexico, had ordered the 
dispatch of a naval force with instructions 
“to protect all vessels of the United States on 
the high seas from search or detention by 
the vessels of any other nation.”“ In the 
same consistent determination to safeguard 
our heritage, we are today cooperating with 
friendly powers in the Pacific, an‘ are forti- 
fying new bases and reinforcing the far- 
flung patrol which guards the vital highways 
of the Atlantic. Long experience in the 
democratic way of life has taught us patience; 
but neither contriving faction within nor 
hostile force without should ever mistake 
patience for impotence. In all earnestness, 
to those here or abroad who may be confused 
by the swift march of events, I commend the 
revealing record of our constitutional ex- 
perience. 

My third article of faith is in liberty under 
law as it has come down to us, conserved and 
strengthened through a thcusand years of 
Anglo-American institutional history. I need 
hardly remind this audience of the unique 
vitality of the ru! of law wherever the com- 
mon law has become firmly established. Nor 
is it necessary to stress the well-known cir- 
cumstance that our civil liberties have their 
roots in and are part and parcel of this vener- 
able heritage. As the Supreme Court has 
observed, our Bill of Rights was “not in- 
tended to lay dvuwn any novel principle of 
government, but simply to embcdy certain 
guaranties and immunities which we had in- 
herited from our English ancestors.” “ 


“1 Rhodes, History of the United States, 
416-419; In re Neagle (1890) 135 U. S. 1, 64. 

“§ Richardson, Messages and Papers, 273, 
284. 

“ Durand v. Hollins (C. C.8. D. N. Y., 1860) 
4 Blatchf. 451, 454, 8 Fed Cas. 111, 112 (No. 
4, 186). 

“ Foreign Relations, United States (1900), 
pp. vil, et seq. 

“§ Richardson, Messages and Papers, 497, 
507. 

“ Robertson vy. Baldwin (1897), 165 U. 8. 
276, 281. 
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Our heritage of liberty under law is guar- 
anteed in terms in our Constitution. It has 
acquired a richer meaning and a more endur- 
ing substance in our constitutional experi- 
ence. We should remember, however, that all 
this was possible because we were coheirs to 
the common-law inheritance; and faint hearts 
may be fortified once more in recalling the 
turbulent centuries in which that heritage 
has been formed and toughened. It is no 
made-to-order credo of the passing moment 
which attaches our people so firmly to free- 
dom of religion when such freedom is brutally 
denied in many lands; to freedom of speech 
and the press when elsewhere terror stifles 
utterance and the press has survived only as 
a servile agent of unscrupulous power; to 
freedom from unreasonable searches end seiz- 
ures when a continent languishes under the 
dread hand of the secret police; to trial by 
jury, with its ancient safeguards, when un- 
counted thousands are rushed to the con- 
centration camp or the firing squad after 
p-oceedings which make a mockery of jus- 
tice; or to due process of law when the ideas 
and the ideals of justice which are implicit 
in that phrase have been violently repudiated 
over wide reaches of the earth. These 
&-> @ part of us, they belong to our way of 
life, and they will endure so long as we con- 
tinue to believe in them and have the will to 
cefend them. 

A government with ample power to defend 
the liberties of its people is a strong govern- 
ment. A government dedicated to the protec- 
tion of those liberties is a just government. 
In asserting that our American form of gov- 
ernment has traditionally been both strong 
and just, I would neither minimize the diffi- 
culties which confront us nor ignore the dan- 
gers to which we are peculiarly vulnerable. 
When revolutionary forces sweep over the 
earth, sparing no means and knowing no 
honor; when there can be no true peace for 
peoples selected for the sinister softening 
which precedes destruction; when those who 
wage total war take pride in the repudiation 
of conventional restraints upon the brutal 
incidents of armed conflict, the way of the 
strong and the just government is a hard one. 
Abroad it must resist every aggression, how- 
ever subtle or insidious, while contiruing to 
deserve the confidence and friendship of the 
distracted peoples of less fortunate countries. 
At home it must deal firmly yet fairly with 
those miserable saboteurs who make a mask 
of the very libertiies which they are seeking 
to destroy. That America will achieve these 
things in ample measure, with -whatever 
strength the emergency may require and 
without impairment of our essential liberties 
I have no doubt. 

In support of this confidence I invite you 
to recall for the moment something of our 
experience with liberty under law in war- 
time. It is, of course, axiomatic that no lib- 
erty can be absolute. Some things permis- 
sible in ordinary times cannot be safely tol- 
erated in a time of grave peril. Thus Mr. 
Justice Holmes reminded us, in one of the 
cases arising under the first amendment dur- 
ing the World War, that “when a nation is at 
war many things that might be said in time 
of peace are such a hindrance to its effort 
that their utterance will not be endured so 
long as men fight and that no court could 
regard them as protected by any constitu- 
tional right.” Yet in another of the cases 
in this group the same great Justice declared 
that “we do not lose our right to condermn 
either measures or men because the country 
is at war.” @ 

In other cases arising out of the same war- 
time emergency, the Supreme Court re- 
turned frequently to the theme that “the 
war power of the United States, like its other 
powers * * * is subject to applicable 





* Schenck v. United States (1919), 249 U.S. 
47, 52. 

“ Frowerk v. United States (1919), 249 U. 8. 
204, 208. 
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constitutional limitations”; and, in de- 
nouncing an indictment under one of the 
wartime statutes as violative of the fifth and 
sixth amendments, the Court gave emphatic 
approval to the proposition that “the mere 
status of war did not of its own force sus- 
pend or limit the effect of the Constitution, 
but only caused limitations, which the Con- 
stitution made applicable as the necessary 
and appropriate result of the status of war, 
to become “8 It was in the midst of 
the World War that Attorney General Greg- 
ory reported that the Department of Justice 
was proceeding upon “the general principle 
that the constitutional right of free speech, 
free assembly, and petition exist in wartimes 
as in peacetime and that the right of discus- 
sion of governmental policy and the right of 
political agitation are most fundamenta! 
rights in a democracy.” @ 

Whatever contempt we may feel for the 
misguided malcontents who assert liberties 
only to destroy them, we need have no fear 
that government founded upon the processes 
and principles of our common law will cease 
to be just because the emergency compels it 
to be strong. I commend to you the homely 
wisdom of President Lincoln, who wrote on 
June 12, 1863: “I can no more be persuaded 
that the Government can constitutionally 
take no strong measures in time of rebel- 
lion, because it could be shown that the 
same could not be lawfully taken in time otf 
peace than I can be persuaded that a par- 
ticular drug is not good medicine for a sick 
man, because it can be shown to not be good 
for a well one. Nor am I quite able to ap- 
preciate the danger, apprehended by the 
meeting, that the American people will by 
means Of military arrests during the rebel- 
lion lose the right of public discussion, the 
liberty of speech and the press, the law ot 
evidence, trial by jury, and habeas corpus 
throughout the indefinite peaceful future 
which I trust lies before them, any more than 
I am able to believe that a man could con- 
tract so strong an appetite for emetics dur- 
ing temporary illness as to persist in feeding 
upon them during thé remainder of his 
healthful life.” * 

In a more tranquil future, students oi 
government will spell out the contrast be- 
tween the functioning of free government in 
time of peril and the techniques which en- 
abled Europe’s dictators to strut their little 
hour. There are obvious differences of un- 
derlying principle which they will surely 
stress. They will have something to say, cer- 
tainly, of the toughness which free institu- 
tions had developed in centuries of sacrifice 
and struggle. They will point out how free 
peoples achieved essential unity under con- 
stitutional government rather than personal 
dictate. They will see significance in the 
rugged persistence of orderly legal processes 
in democratic countries, as contrasted with 
the procedures of hypnosis or terror. They 
will emphasize the innate vitality of govern. 
ments conceived in a passion for human 
liberty, yet strong enough to defend thei: 
heritage, as distinguished from regimes born 
in liberty’s negation. They will recall a 
period in which two philosophies of life were 
in irreconcilable conflict, one exalting the 
dignity and worth of the human individual, 
another concerned only with the all-powerful 
state. Finally, they will record free govern- 
ment triumphant because it was founded 
ultimately upon the consent of the governed, 
because of its vast reserves of strength and 
its immeasurable capacities for self-renewal, 
and because its tegions wore the uniform of 
the common man. 


” Hamilton v. Kentucky Distilleries Co. 
(1919), 251 U. S. 146, 156. 

* United States v. Cohen Grocery Co. (1921), 
255 U. S. 81, 87. 

% Report (1918), p. 20 

SLetter to Erastus Corning and others, 
June 12, 1863, in Nicolay and Hay, Abraham 
Lincoln: A History, vol. VII, p. 347. 
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Wednesday, September 17, 1941 
ARTICLE BY BILL CUNNINGHAM 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under the permission granted 
me to extend my remarks, I present an 
article from the Boston Herald of Sep- 
tember 7, 1941, written by the well-known 
and able commentator, Bill Cunningham. 
He writes of conditions at Fort Devens, 
which is in my congressional district, and 


which I was instrumet.tal in having made .- 


a fort. I, too, knew Devens in the early 

days when it was only a camp, and today 

when I visit the fort and see the tremen- 
dous improvements that have been made 

I am very proud of it. In the past few 

years, under the able supervision of Col. 

Willicer. A. Smith, commander of the fort, 

I have seen it grow from a post of 4,000 

men to a fort of 26,000 men. Recently 

43,000 men were stationed there, many, 

to be sure, in tents. I want to thank the 

Members of this House who helped me 

secure the very fine development of Fort 

Devens. The morale there is excellent; 

in fact, District Attorney Thomas E. 

Dewey, after visiting there recently, re- 

marked that the morale was the highest 

of any place he had visited. Mr. Cun- 
ningham’s article follows: 

[From the Boston Herald of September 7, 

1941] 

Devens Men Happy, WELL EQuIPPeD, Busy— 
Rooxiz oF 25 Years Aco FInps CHANGE 
FroM SHEETLESS, HEATLESS ARMY 

(By Bill Cunningham) 

They called it Camp Devens, not Fort 
Devens, in my time, and my time was the 
origin of the place. I was part of the origin, 
being amongst the first cf the gangling, 
gander-eyed recruits hauled in from the Ayer 
depot in a big Army truck and told to line up 
and listen to the sergeant. That was, in 
round numbers, 25 years ago, after President 
Wilson’s celebrated notes hadn’t done any 
good, the Lusitania had been sunk, and Con- 
gress, in a solemn midnight session, had de- 
ciared us in. 

I was halfway through my sophomore year 
in college at the time, working my way with 
everything from playing piano in the movies 
to changing tires on the professorial young 
while the mothers were playing bridge on the 
cook’s night out. I was almost 2,000 miles 
from h.me, knew no move of New Ergland 


than that precious portion of it included | 


within the borders of the Hanover Town- 
ship, but I figured I had jobs and things 
enough lined up to go the 4-year distance if 
the world would only hold together—which it 
didn’t. 


FEELS KINSHIP WITH SOLDIERS 


Because of all that and the detail is unim- 
portant now, I have felt a definite kinship 
with these soldiers of the present crisis who 
have seen their little private worlds tumble, 
their plans and prospects swept aside by a 
mighty unseen hand over which they have no 
control, and who've even gone so far as to 
curse the luck in public, to question the jus- 
tice and to threaten to quit at the end of 





their original years, come what may. I don’t 
think they'll do that latter when the show- 
down comes, even if they honestly think so 
now. But I think I can understand them 
better than some. No kid ever worked harder, 
prayed harder, and sacrificed personal good 
times more than I with the definite goal 
of college education in mind, and none ever 
saw it all knocked for a more complete loop. 

I know what it means to stand in the mid- 
dle of beautiful dreams wrecked and smashed 
so completely that the pile isn’t ankle high, 
just a soldier, another guy with a rifle, two 
blankets and a shelter half to place on the 
ground, a tin dish to eat from, one possible 
death to die, and no future worth trying to 
calculate beyond the grisly job of killing 
more of the other side than they can kill of 
yours. 

I had never been back to Devens until this 
past week. There’s no particular reason. I’ve 
just never had any business of any sort in the 
place. I’ve been through Ayer and the sur- 
rounding towns any number of times, but 
nothing ever pulled me off the main highways 
that mile and a half to the site of my original 
soldiering. 

The memory of the days there aren’t bitter. 
In fact, some of them are friendly and even 
funny. Some of them are indelibly etched, 
as, for instance, the night when, without 
warning or preparation, we were suddenly 
ordered overseas. Even that didn’t mean to 
me what it meant tosome. My mother, who 
was all the family I had, was across all those 
unreachable miles down in Texas. I’d already 
told her good-bye at the steps of a train weeks 


before and had seen her stagger to the wall of | 


the little depot and lean there sobbing as the 
train pulled away and she figured I couldn’t 
see. And I was sorry I did see, for there’d 
been none of that. Her smile had been so 
brave and true and unflinching. 

But I was a maverick—a stray—with this 
New England unit. Their loved ones were 
here. They had mothers and fathers, wives, 
children, sweethearts right here in the neigh- 
borhood. They had that hard good-bye ahead 
of them. This was it. This was war. We 
were going over into it. * * * As I was 
saying, there are things I remember about 
Devens, but none of them, somehow, ever 
pulled me back on a pilgrimage. 

There’s nothing in that mighty place now 
<n original tenant can remember. There are 
not even any officers around who remember 
what the original place looked like. Those 
old tar-paper shacks we lived in are gone. 
Most of our type of soldiering has long since 
gone with them. 

If I hadn’t seen Edwards and Benning and 
Blanding and the rest, the shock would have 
been almost too much to take. Service clubs, 
sheets, air-conditioned barracks, paved roads, 
magnificent brick buildings, impressive quar- 
ters for the officers and their families, red 
leather upholstered cocktail lounges in the 
officers’ clubs, radios, motor transportation, 
ice-cream cones, private telephone booths, 
and all the lo 3 list of the modern rest, in- 
cluding practically unlimited passes for week 
ends are something my Devens had next to 
nothing of. 

I don’t want to be one of those “now in 
my time” guys, for nothing is more boring 
and the retort-crippling is obvious, but I’d 
like to toss this one item in for the benefit 
of any modern Devensite who figures the 
present up there isn’t as comfortable, per- 
haps, as the Waldorf-Astoria. 

We originals were forced to get along in 
that place without any heat until, to the best 
of my memory, well after Thanksgiving Day. 
Maybe you don’t know how close to elemen- 
tals life can get wh:n just one such item is 
missing. The camp was new. They were still 
building it. In fact, great crews of civilians 
were still stripping those hills and lining the 
level places with the countless rows of those 
unpainted plank barracks. In order even to 
walk in much of the place we soldiers cob- 
bled duckboards together from the planking 
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left over. But there wasn’t even a stove in 
those big draughty squad rooms. 

The heat was to be by steam pipes from a 
central plant in each barracks unit. They 
couldn’t get them built and didn’t get them 
built until well after hard freezes had locked 
that entire country in. We slept, whole regi- 
ments of us, in our full uniforms plus our 
overcoats, with the blankets on top. We 
washed up and shaved in cold water. 

HEAT BROUGHT THRILL 


Despite all the years that have intervened 
and of all those that went before, one of my 
most thrilling of all life’s memories concerns 
the hour the heat was turned on in our pert 
of Camp Devens. It was at exactly 11 o’clock 
of a cold, windless, thinly sun-shot late No- 
vember morning. I think our lives as sol- 
diers really began from that hour. I’ve been 
trying to remember back about the matter 
of morale. 

Of course, the situation was altogether dif- 
ferent. We were officially at war. The dec- 
laration had been made. I was only a kid 
and had no comprehensive grasp of interna- 
tional matters, but, as I remember it, and as 
I since have checked back over it, our entire 
Nation was pretty well unified on the sub- 
ject. Contrary to the present situation 
wherein the President has bottled up all in- 
formation, made all the moves in secret and 
has expected the Nation to be just as excited 
about the matter as he is, President Wilson 
had proceeded so cautiously and so openly 
that most of the Nation was urging him to 
slip the leash and let us go along before he 
actually did. 

The general impression was that he wasn’t 
deliberately and perhaps ill-advisedly throw- 
ing us into it so much as holding back over- 
long after our duty was plain. There were 
then, as now, some articulate isolationists, 
but then, unlike now, they received sccnt 
public encouragement. There was no “80 
percent” in those times, unless it was an 80 
percent that wanted to see the Kaiser and his 
ways blasted forever from the path of man- 
kind. 

It’s a little ironic now to look back on the 
public hates of that era. 

SITUATION DIFFERENT 

Compared to Hitler, Goering, Goebbels, and 
the rest of those glorified guttersnipes, the 
poor old Kaiser, with his withered arm, his 
patent leather helmet, and his “Me und 
Gott” was practically a gentleman. 

But, anyway, the public of that era was 
not so muéh behind as ahead of the Presi- 
dent, compared to the present situation where 
much of it is behind and so far behind that 
it’s being dragged against bitterly braced 
heels. 

The issue was clearly defined, the gauntlet 
had been formally flung, the program was 
fight it out to a victorious finish, or fail, and 
surrender to tyranny. 

There was at that time none of the cur- 
rent labor situation to form a strangling 
background. There were a few strikes and 
arguments, but they were speedily settled. 
There was no jurisdictional civil war between 
two armies of labor, complicating the age-old 
struggle between the workers and the com- 
panies. There was no situation such as the 
current one where the Federal Government 
had more or less turned industry over to 
labor, and to a labor strongly flavored with 
a cancerous thing such as communism openly 
consecrated to tearing apart the very form 
of government and way of life we were asked 
then and are asked now to form ranks to 
defend. 

There had been no depression, comparable 
to the one of the 1930's. There had been 
no relief. We had had no Ku Klux Klan and 
Father Coughlin and John L. Lewis and Gen- 
eral Pelley. We had had no 20 years of col- 
leges teaching youth to look at all matters 
objectively. We had had no writers, pub- 
licists, and parsons denouncing sundry 
phases of what turned out to be a mag- 
nificent but futile sacrifice. 
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We'd had no war debts repudiated, no Brit- 
ish journalists boasting how beautifully we 
took the bait of deliberately flavored propa- 
ganda; we hadn’t been called Uncle Shylock 
by the French and English cartoonists, our 
tourists hadn’t been stoned as yet in the 
streets of Paris for the high crime of being 
Americans. We had no American Legion as 
yet to be called a lot of drunken clowns, and 
no college kids who’d gone “like dumb, driven 
cattle.” 

SIDE LIGHT ON MORALE 


Maybe morale, under those circumstances, 
wasn’t much of a problem. 

Yet I seem to remember that it all wasn’t 
one vast symphony of sweetness and light. I 
remember a draftee in my own battery who 
came back from a furlough 3 days late, drunk, 
ugly, and obviously a murderer at heart. In 
fact, it later developed that he’d served time 
for murder and he was dishonorably dis- 
charged in view of his criminal record. But 
he made plenty of trouble this particular 
night, after giving an oration in no uncertain 
terms concerning what he thought of the 
Army and all its ways. 

I myself—and I mean the writer—being the 
top sergeant of this particular outfit by now, 
finally cracked his skull with a home-made 
potato masher as big as a baseball bat. He 
had just lunged at the mess sergeant with a 
wicked-looking butcher knife in an argument 
over the food. He said he was speaking for 
the entire battery. So we had squawking over 
the chow in that Army, too. I saw it reacha 
definite attempt to commit murder in that 
other war. I haven’t heard of it’s reaching 
that pass anywhere yet in this one. 

In fact, despite all the unity and the solidity 
of purpose behind that other Army, there were 
times and places when spirits drooped so low 
that only the most intelligent officers, resort- 
ing to something drastic, almost to the point 
of brutality, could pull them out of it and 
get them back on their toes. 

I haven’t got around to writing it, but it’s 
been my private conviction all along in all 
the present discussion pro and con concern- 
ing this modern army’s morale, that, if the 
football coaches of the Nation were commis- 
sioned en masse and turned loose among 
these soldiers, you’d have a different psycho- 
logical complexion inside a month. Here are 
men who're accustomed to prescribing for 
just that particular ailment. 

The greatest morale story I know or ever 
heard concerns the time the late Maj. Frank 
Cavanaugh took command of a certain surly 
outfit in France. I lack the space to tell it 
in detail here. But, briefly, the famous foot- 
ball coach was sent up into the lines to take 
over an outfit long overdue for relief, one that 
had been hammered pretty badly, had been 
living in the hell of rain, mud, and murder 
until it had lost all enthusiasm and much of 
its hope. 

Previous officers had commiserated with it. 


CAVANAUGH TELLS ’EM 


Cav looked it over and started to brow- 
beat it. 

“You guys think you’ve had it tough,” he 
said; “you don’t know what tough is. In- 
stead of getting out of here, I’m going to take 
you in there further. If you think you’ve 
been shot at before, you're going to get some 
real going over now. We're not over here to 
sit down and feel sorry for ourselves. We're 
here to fight a war. Some of us have got to 
get killed. We've got to move up there and 
knock those Germans loose. Don’t tell me 
how sore your feet are nor how lousy you are. 
I don’t care. We've got a job to do. Get 
those packs on and ‘nose guns in shape to go. 
We're moving in an hour, and I’m going to 
show you how tough an officer can be. You 
guys have really had it too soft. 

Cav was promptly written down as “the 
most-hated man in the Army.” Those s0l- 
diers cursed his everlasting soul, and some 
of them even said they hoped to God he got 
it first. But up they went, and into position 
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they went. Shelter was scarce. In fact, it 
consisted of abandoned shelters, some of 
which had been built by the Germans in 
some previous and more successful phase of 
that sector’s campaign, and which therefore 
faced the wrong way so far as current pro- 
tection went. 

The soldiers were so blindly angry for 
awhile that they failed to notice that Cav 
had assigned them all the best of the shelters 
and had taken the worst of the lot for him- 
self—one of those open toward the fire of 
the enemy. It wasn’t for some while that 
they noticed that when a number of their 
command were asked to expose themselves 
Cav was always out there with them. It took 
some time to figure that welcome, heart- 
warming, and fatigue-chasing rations of 
brandy coming up somehow from some 
French origin, since the Americans didn’t 
issue any, had to be paid for by some- 
body, and that that somebody was unques- 
tionably their hard-boiled major, “the most 
hated man in the Army,” buying it out of 
his Own pay as an officer. 

Finally their dread mission was over. 
They’d done their job faithfully and bril- 
liantly, and were pulled back to a rest area. 
But they went without Cav. For at last he 
got it, as some of them originally prayed 
he would. He got it right out in danger’s 
path where somebody had to go, and he ac- 
cepted the assignment himself. 


They never saw the major as a unit again 
until years later here in Boston when they 
were holding a convention, but they’d had 
lots cf time to think things over and to check 
up on certain things—those mysterious 
rations of brandy, for instance. 

The indomitable major, wearing in his 
gruffily handsome face the scars of the shrap- 
nel which eventually killed him, strode into 
the hall that day amidst an ovation that all 
but loosened the rafters. The thunder of it 
grew the closer they pushed him toward the 
stage. 

At last he stood there facing the men who’d 
been the soldiers of that other bitter hour. 

“If you think it made me happy,” he said, 
“to act like a boor and a brute to a bunch of 
great soldiers up there in that l*~ -, you’ve got 
something to learn about what I carry in 
here,” and he touched the jacket over his 
heart. 

“You were sick. You were tired. You were 
wet. You were cold. You’d done your job 
like true men and true Americans. It wasn’t 
your fault, nor mine, that the overdue relief 
hadn’t been sent up to take over. You were 
rightfully angry over the entire situation. 
Nothing was right. Nothing could be right. 
And now they were asking you to go farther 
and do more. 

“I felt that the best way to handle the 
situation was to give you something definite, 
finite and personal to center your hatred 
upon. If you could hate some one thing more, 
I felt you’d hate the whole job less. So I 
deliberately tried to pull your hatred loose 
from everything else and concentrate it upon 
myself. 

“It seemed to work. For that I was and 
am thankful. But I want you to know that 
even as I abused and bullied, in my heart I 
saluted you as the heroes you already were 
end continued to be, and I so doubly salute 
you now.” 

That they literally swept the old football 
coach off the stage and on to their shoulders 
belongs in the story, perhaps, as part o: the 
story, but the main message is that there 
were problems of morale that had to be met 
in that war as well, and that there occasion- 
ally was some genius with what it took to 
give them grace. 

So far as this new journey back to Devens 
is concerned, I seemed to find vindication of 
@ very real sort for what has been said in 
previous articles in this space concerning 
morale. My thesis has been that most of the 
trouble to date has been caused by the posi- 
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tive boredom of pointless camp life. Either 
because industry, has not been producing, or 
because what it has been producing has been 
diverted to foreign hands, our soldiers have 
been without equipment and our alleged 
Army without any real training, with the 
result that the pointlessness of the entire 
program has caused unrest and even mental 
rebellion. 

From all parts of the country, corrobora- 
tive letters came in a flood. 

But the clinching proof seems to be cur- 
rently upon display in Fort Devens. There 
the better part of some 40,000 troops are cur- 
rently engaging in field maneuvers that come 
as close to simulating actual war as can be 
done without shooting and killing. The 
troops involved, chancing to be high on the 
Army priority list, are almost completely 
equipped. 

The Twenty-sixth Division, now completely 
armed except for one type of weapon, is one 
of the units. The First Division is fully 
equipped. Others moving in from other 
camps for the games are outfitted with the 
type of gear they would use in actual war- 
fare. In these games, they are actually using 
this equipment. They’re studying some- 
thing, experiencing something, learning 
something, accomplishing something. 

The report from all quarters is that their 
morale is high, not only that but that it’s 
higher than it’s been. 

I believe it’s high, because I talked with a 
lot of the young men and watched plenty of 
others. They seemed to be keen, alert, inter- 
ested, and in the best of spirits. It’s a new 
experience, for the Twenty-sixth, say, to be 
living in tents. It breaks the monotony of 
barracks life. They’re getting a kick out of 
it. 

THRILL IN GAMES 


It’s a new experience to pull out in the 
middle of the night, to have breakfast at 
3:30 a. m., and go stealing through the woods, 
as they would in a surprise attack, to try to 
catch a command post or a company of in- 
fantry asleep. There’s something to do, 
working those short wave radio sets, camou- 
flaging a gun from the planes overhead, 
bridging a river, or racing machine gun 
equipment across some farmer’s field to com- 
mand a road down which some company of 
“the enemy” is sure to pass. 

Naturally, they can’t shoot and kill any- 
body, and umpires have to figure out which 
side seems to have outsmarted the other, but 
that’s about as close as we can come to train- 
ing in this country, where we haven’t a 
Spanish revolution convenient enough actu- 
ally to try the real McCoy. 

But here’s a bunch of soldiers who really 
seem to be interested. The guardhouses 
aren’t bulging with prisoners. Nobody’s talk- 
ing about deserting. Every officer from Gen- 
eral Truesdell down to the lowliest lieu- 
tenant said morale was of the best, and 
everyone had some incident or incidents to 
prove it. 

They told, for instance, how a detachment 
of the One Hundred and Eighty-first Cav- 
alry was told by an officer, “We can either 
make camp here for the night, or we can 
hitch up and make a flanking attack, away 
up around this way,” and he showed them 
on the map. 

“Let’s go,” said the soldiers, “we’d rather 
ride than sit around.” 

So they hitched up their trucks, loaded 
their weapons, and made an 80-mile swing 
around up through the southern edge of New 
Hampshire that took them most of the night, 
and they wound up by theoretically capturing 
a general. 

I saw a lot of all branches freshly back in 
camp or just arriving in camp from 3 and 4 
days in the field. They looked hard, lean, 
healthy, and sunburned. Some were shaving, 
bathing, even washing their clothes. Others 
were grabbing an hour’s sleep under canvas. 
Nobody looked mad, nor exhausted, nor down 
in the dumps. 
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General Eckfeldt said, so far as he knew, 
nobody in his outfit ever heard of that alleged 
organization of 1-year-and-no-more troopers 
whose slogan and high sign is “Ohio,” mean- 
ing over the hill in October, until it was 
written up in that picture magazine. 

“OHIO” A GOOD GAG 


Now, he said, the word has become slang 
in the outfit, or possibly a replacement for 
profanity. If a soldier’s girl doesn’t write 
him, his tent falls down, he drops a rock on 
his toe, or if he just wants to yell something, 
he lets go with “Ohio.” Maybe some brother 
in distress will answer his yodel from the 
other end of the camp. But it’s handled in 
the manner of a gag. 

Countering “Ohio,” however, the One Hun- 
dred and First Infantry has come up with the 
battle cry “Iowa.” Iowa is supposed to mean 
“In October we attack.” 

General Truesdell told me the Negro troops 
engaged in the current games at Devens 
pitched in with such enthusiasm that they 
had to be piped down a little. It seems part 
of their chore at one stage was felling trees 
and dropping them in such a way that the 
progress of tanks would be blocked. They fell 
to with such a will and were dropping such 
whoppers that civilian traffic bade fair to be 
tied up as far as Quebec. They had to be 
asked to take it a little easier. 

The problem of morale is far from settled. 
The public has little awareness of any war 
crisis yet, and General Lear, of yoo-hoo fame, 
was right when he said the soldier only re- 
fiects the morale of the civilian home and 
group he comes from. But a look at Devens 
in these times seems to prove that a busy 
soldier is an interested soldier. Give him 
something to do and a feeling that he really 
belongs in a pattern and isn’t just a glorified 
loafer and he’ll get in and pitch. 

So the cry still is, “Arm this Army.” 

Give ’em guns or let ’em go. 

They're worse than useless doing nothing; 
they're a pretty handsome looking crowd 
when they’re interested in something. 

The Devens of my day is gone with the 
years, but the Devens of the present hour 
holds a message for all America. It’s too bad 
that those with the job of trying to get us 
prepared can’t spend even a brief visit with 
both types of soldiers. The one doing 
nothing is the Ohio bait. 





The Cloakroom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. WILLIAM P. LAMBERTSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 17, 1941 


Mr. LAMBERTSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
other time the British forces invaded our 
Capitol they burned it. 

Strutting with chips on our shoulders 
near other lands is dangerous, and cer- 
tainly un-American. 

The little business man is looking rev- 
erently to W. P. A. as priorities bear 
down upon him. 

The fact that defensive waters is not 
specific helps prove that we want to run 
the world. 

It is my judgment we are only bluffing 
yet, and that the Navy has not been or- 
dered to shoot. 


The people of my district seriously 
fear a military dictatorship here more 
than an invasion by Hitler. 

Churchill has been satisfied with half 
the earth, but there are two others who 
would each like to rule it all. 

Those agreeing with our present for- 
eign policy should be jailed if they com- 
plain or flinch at any tax bill. 

The lay mind of America knows that 
freedom of the seas never meant the 
carrying of contraband to a belligerent. 

We actually heard an officer in Quar- 

termasters at Fort Leavenworth reduce a 
flower bill from $17.50 to $5. 
* The Supreme Court is a political con- 
fession and the Congress a studied avoid- 
ance in the plea of a one-man preserva- 
tion of democracy. 

We need a Newell Dwight Hillis de- 
picting Belgian atrocities to make the 
people really war crazy. Navy paid ads, 
aluminum piles left in the street, and 
“rattlesnakes” have not done the job. 





The Legion Speaks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. SOL BLOOM 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, September 19, 1941 
EDITORIAL FROM THE NEW YORK TIMES 


Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial from 
the New York Times of Friday, Septem- 


ber 19, 1941, entitled “The Legion 

Speaks”: 

[From the New York Times of September 19, 
1941] 


THE LEGION SPEAKS 


The American Legion’s 1,000,000 members 
have not been noted for grinding any ax but 
their own. Drawn impartially from all the 
various social and economic strata of the 
Nation, they are representative of no par- 
ticular section, political party, or special in- 
terest. One thing they have in common— 
that nearly a quarter of a century ago they 
all wore their country’s uniform. Otherwise 
the Legion is about: good a cross-section of 
American opinior, with all its confusion, con- 
tradictions, and paradoxes, as can be found. 
These are facts which should be noted by 
Axis statesmen trying to weigh from afar the 
temper of the people of the United States. 

Meeting in Chicago in 1939, soon after the 
present war began, a Legion convention 
favored strict neutrality but left it to the 
President and Congress to decide whether the 
arms embargo should be repealed. That was 
in the days before the Nazis had shown their 
contempt for neutral rights. A year later, by 
the time the second wartime convention of 
the Legion met at Boston, the neutrality of 
Denmark, Norway, Holland, and Belgium 
had been violated; France had fallen before 
the Nazi onslaught, and Great Britain, fight- 
ing alone, was reeling under the brutal blows 
of Goering’s Luftwaffe. To the delegates at 
F ston it was so clear that neutrality was in 
itself no guaranty against attack that they 
declared themselves wholeheartedly in favor of 
giving Great Britain all possible aid against 
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the aggressor nations, which they outspokenly 
condemned. 
In convention at Milwaukee in this third 
year of the war the Legion has gone further. 
Endorsing President oosevelt’s foreign 
policy, the Legion's delegates declare that the 
defeat of Adolf Hitler and all he stands for is 
the primary national objective. In addition, 
they call for immediate repeal of the out- 
worn but hampering Neutrality Act and the 
removal of all geographical limitations on 
the movement of United States troops. 
These are old soldiers speaking. They 
know from first-hand experience the horror 
and suffering that war brings in its wake. 
None has greater cause than they to be dis- 
illusioned with the victory and the peace 
they won. Yet they have demonstrated once 
more their ability to see the issue clearly and 
unflinchingly. They insist that the country 
be strong enough, and its President, as Com- 
mander in Chief of the Army and Navy, free 
enough to “meet any possible attack before 
it arrives and turn the enemy back so that 
our homes remain intact and our families 
secure.” That is realistic thinking, and it 
reflects the growing conviction of people 
everywhere in this broad land that active 
rather than passive defense is essential to 
our national safety and well-being. 





Are Citizens for Economy? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSHUA L. JOHNS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, September 19, 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM THE JANESVILLE (WIS.) 
GAZETTE 


Mr. JOHNS. Mr. Speaker, the most 
important thing before the American 
people at the present time is the subject 
of taxation and the most important sub- 
ject before Congress is to cut down the 
appropriations for nondefense spending 
in the United States. One of the daily 
newspapers in Wisconsin, the Janesville 
Gazette, in its issue of September 17, 
carried an editorial entitled “Are Citizens 
for Economy?” Under leave to extend 
my remarks I include it, as follows: 


[From the Janesville (Wis.) Gazette of 
September 17, 1941] 


ARE CITIZENS FOR ECONOMY? 


Senator Byrp’s resolution calling for sub- 
mission by the Bureau of the Budget of 
revised estimates calling for savings of (a) 
$1,000,000,000; (b) one and one-half billion 
dollars; and (c) $2,000,000,000, in nondefense 
expenditures, has won widespread public 
acclaim. 

Thus far, however, the economy movement 
is only a noble gesture. Whether it will be- 
come anything more depends entirely upon 
citizens, and this means the citizens of 
Janesville and southern Wisconsin as well 
as those elsewhere. 

Congress will not economize unless or until 
there is a public demand for economy, voiced 
loudly and vigorously. 

What is the next step? 
you do? 

Here is the answer: Tell your Congress- 
man you want him to support the tax-bill 
amendment proposing appointment of a 
committee of 14 members from House and 


And what can 
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Senate standing committees, calling for an 
investigation of public expenditures. 

Experience warns that Congress is wary of 
Budget probes. The House blocked an ex- 
ploratory proposal in January 1940, after it 
had been approved by the Senate, arguing 
that it infringed constitutional rights of 
House Members. Some similar subterfuge 
can be expected to block the economy group 
this session unless public demand shows 
Congress the wisdom of digging deeply and 
sincerely in the field of economies. 

The most skillful, determined management 
of Federal finances is as essential as price 
fixing, consumer credit control, and priori- 
ties regulation, to check inflation. Only by 
effecting every possible economy in public 
expenditures can Congress do its full part. 
A thorough investigation of Federal expendi- 
tures is the necessary first step. 





Resolution of Kiwanis District of Minne- 
sota and the Dakotas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, September 19, 1941 


LETTER FROM SECRETARY OF THE KI- 
WANIS DISTRICT OF MINNESOTA AND 
THE DAKOTAS 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Recorp, 
I include the following resolution: 


Du.utH, Minn., September 5, 1941. 
To the Members of Congress representing the 
States of Minnesota, North Dakota, and 
South Dakota. 

Honorep Sirs: As secretary of the Liwanis 
District of Minnesota and the Dakotas, Ki- 
wanis International, I have been instructed to 
forward to you the following resolution ap- 
proved and adopted by the delegates of Ki- 
wanis Clubs in the above-named States in 
convention assembled at Mitchell, S. Dak., 
August 19, 1941: 

RESOLUTION 


“This highly instructive, entertaining, and 
inspiring convention—the twenty-fourth an- 
nual convention of the Minnesota-Dakotas 
district of Kiwanis International—has been 
held during a great national emergency, in 
the midst of a world torn with the chaos of 
war, the repercussions of which have shaken 
the earth and threatened the peace, security, 
and freedom of every land. In this danger- 
ous and tragic period our convention theme 
has been, ‘Citizenship responsibility and in- 
ternational understanding,’ two fundamen- 
tals of Kiwanis International, and our entire 
program has been wisely attuned to these 
basic Kiwanis principles. 

“Keenly aware that the needs of the times 
present a stern challenge to the loyalty, use- 
fulness, and patriotism of our citizens, and 
to the capacity of our democracy to success- 
fully meet and overthrow those forces of de- 
struction which strike at its foundations it 
is resolved that as Kiwanians we have a Sol- 
emn obligation to actively, aggressively, and 
effectively support and assist our Govern- 
ment in providing an adequate national de- 
fense, in protecting and securing our con- 
stitutional processes and in guaranteeing the 
safety of the North American Continent, and 
we appeal to our fellow Americans every- 
where to place service to our country above 
every other consideration in order that this 
patriotic objective may be accomplished. 
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“As a primary aspect of our citizenship 
responsibility we recognize the growing im- 
portance of a broader understanding of our 
international relations and of the grave re- 
sponsibility which result from these- rela- 
tionships in this world crisis. Realizing that 
fateful decisions are impending, which will 
profoundly affect our country’s relations with 
other nations—decisions which may mean 
war or peace—we urge our citizens to take an 
increased interest in and develop a deeper 
understanding of those problems which arise 
from and are involved in our international 
relations—that through a correct and sym- 
pathetic understanding of such problems we 
may aid our Government in adopting and 
carrying out sound and constructive policies 
in the field of international relations. 

“Kiwanis International is a form of inter- 
national citizenship, a fraternal union of 
American and Canadian citizenship, con- 
ceived in a spirit of international friendship 
and mutual understanding and dedicated to 
the protection and advancement of those 
ideals of human liberty common to Ameri- 
cans and Canadians alike. Conscious as we 
are of the great burdens which have been 
placed on our Canadian brothers through 
the exigencies of war and of the gallant effort 
daily being made by them to sustain their 
national ideals and to preserve their free 
institution, we welcome this opportunity to 
renew our expressions of friendship for them 
and extend to them our sincere and cordial 
greetings. 

“In this connection we have observed with 
satisfaction the policy of our Government to 
make its plans for defense on a continental 
rather than on a national scale, and to co- 
operate with the Dominion of Canada in the 
joint defense of the North American Conti- 
nent. We note with approval that the Presi- 
dent of the United States has recently made 
an agreement with Canada, subject to the 
ratification of Congress, for the joint devel- 
opment of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence sea- 
way—a great navigation and power project, 
which, for more than 20 years, has had the 
unwavering support of the people of Minne- 
sota and the Dakotas. We recognize that the 
early completion of this great navigation and 
power project will not only bring ocean com- 
merce to the Northwest, make the city of 
Duluth an ocean port, open the Great Lakes 
area to shipbuilding and other essential de- 
fense industries, but it will also add im- 
measurably to the economic strength of the 
entire continent and will produce a spirit of 
unity between the United States and Canada 
heretofore unattainable: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That we recommend the early 
adcption by Congress of the necessary en- 
abling legislation to carry this international 
project to completion, and that the secretary 
transmit’ copies of this resolution to the 
Members of Congress and Senators in this 
Kiwanis district.” 

Very truly yours, 
R. ARMISTEAD GRADY, 

Secretary, District of Minnesota and 

the Dakotas Kiwanis International. 





What of the Future? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HAROLD KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 18, 1941 
LETTER FROM A CONSTITUENT 


Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, in order 
that Members of Congress may be in- 
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formed as to how the priorities program 
is affecting small business, I desire to 
submit for the Recorp a communication 
recently received from a prominent small 
business man in Minneapolis. The ex- 
perience of this gentleman has been the 
experience of many other American 
small businessmen. Those who have not 
already been put out of business are 
apprehensive over what the immediate 
future may have in store for them. 


Is the Government requisitioning ma- 
terial in larger quantities than is ac- 
tually needed for defense purposes? It 
is daily being charged that such is the 
case, hence it would seem that the time 
is opportune for the appointment of a 
congressional fact-finding committee. 

The communication above referred to 
follows: 

AvcustT 26, 1941. 
Hon. Harotp KNUTSON, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Str: I have just returned from a trip 
through the East, visiting several of the 
manufacturers who supply us with the office 
and school furniture and equipment that we 
sell. The purpose of my trip was to obtain 
merchandise in order that we may continue 
in business and make it possible for our 
salesmen to have something to sell next year 
and our customers to be able to operate their 
businesses and their schools efficiently. 

You know the conditions that I found in 
practically every factory I called on, particu- 
larly those who use steel and other metals in 
the fabrication of their products. 

Personally, I am very much in sympathy 
with any reasonable plan to render all of the 
support in the way of materials and supplies 
that are needed to help England and her 
allies come out of this war victorious. On the 
other hand, who is going to pay these ex- 
penses if it isn’t the businessmen of the 
country, whether they are operating large, 
medium, or small businesses? We can’t make 
any money with which to pay our taxes if our 
source of supply shuts down on us because 
the Government selfishly controls the raw- 
materials markets. It is just as important 
that our people remain employed by a stable, 
going business as it is that England and 
Russia get our machinery and materials along 
with the requirements of our own Navy and 
War Departments in such exclusive amounts. 

I am of that group that believes that there 
are sufficient raw materials and resources in 
this country to take care of defense de- 
mands and the demands of private industry 
as well, if the proper allocations are made. 
I also believe that it is quite as important 
to have somebody in Washington with the 
knowledge and ability to check up on the 
requisitions made by the Navy and War De- 
partments and to determine their actual 
needs aS to have a lot of our best-informed 
businessmen making use of their experience 
in aiding the Government to obtain these 
things through the O. P. M. I have never 
felt that the demands made by the various 
governmental departments in time of war 
were soundly estimated and I don’t believe 
that any businessman could afford to allow 
his purchasing department to spend his 
money without having a much more ac- 
curate check on the requirements than I 
have seen evidenced by the Government. 

After all, we are not at war, nevertheless, 
Wwe are spending many times what we did 
when we were at war the last time and we 
didn’t experience the trouble that we are 
already up against now even though we were 
confronted with the matter of sending an 
expeditionary force out of the country. 

Why can’t Congress be sane about this 
situation and look at it through the eyes 
of the people who have to pay the bills and 
of the businessmen who have to keep the 
country on a going basis? It would seem to 
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me that it is pretty sound reasoning to give 
consideration to those people who you know 
pay their bills rather than these foreign 
purchasing commissions who look down their 
noses at America with little or no prospect 
of paying their old accounts or their new 
ones either. 

The all-determining factor as to whether 
you can get products made from metals 
seems to be that you have a defense contract. 
Only a limited number of businesses can 
qualify and under this plan a much larger 
number of persons will be injured than 
aided. 

I should be very glad to have an expres- 
sion as to your attitude on the subject of 
allocation of the materials used in the de- 
fense program. 

Yours very truly. 





The Legion Speaks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. SOL BLOOM 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, September 19, 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM THE NEW YORK 
HERALD TRIBUNE 


Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the New York Herald Tribune of 
Friday, September 19, 1941, entitled 
“The Legion Speaks”: 


[From the New York Herald Tribune of 
September 19, 1941] 


THE LEGION SPEAKS 


The American Legion’s unequivocal decla- 
ration for the defeat of Hitler, its endorse- 
ment of present foreign policy, its call for 
the repeal of the Neutrality Act and the 
puerile geographical restrictions upon the 
employment of the armed forces, and its re- 
jection of a report opposing lend-lease aid 
to Russia are strikingly indicative not of any 
change of heart among Americans but of the 
new conclusions to which they are being 
driven by the inescapable impact of events. 

The Legionnaires’ memories of the last war 
had given a great many of them, through 
the peacetime years, a strongly isolationist 
attitude toward any new one. At the annual 
convention 2 years ago, held just after the 
outbreak of the new struggle and while Con- 
gress was debating the repeal of the Neu- 
trality Act arms embargo, there was so strong 
a sentiment against repeal of the embargo 
that the Legion sidestepped the question 
altogether. It gave thunderous cheers to a 
rip-roaring speech from Gen. Hugh Johnson 
on the “never again” theme and voted a reso- 
lution calling for a strict neutrality. 

General Johnson is still ringing the changes 
on the same theme. But even a year ago the 
Legion was already realizing its inadequacy 
to the realities of the times, and the 1940 con- 
vention went on record as believing that 
sound national defense demanded the giving 
of “all practicable aid to Great Britain and 
those alined with her in their fight for free- 
dom.” Today the Legion fully recognizes the 
logic both of facts and of its own position. 
Between the call for strict neutrality in 1939 


and the demand in 1941 for the repeal of the 
Neutrality Act and the defeat of Hitler there 
yawns a wide chasm. But it is not a chasm 
of principle, purpose, or patriotic devotion; in 
these things the Legion remains constant. It 
is the irrefutable evidence of events which has 
changed the application of the principles and 
made policies which could seem appropriate 
in 1939 no longer tenable. The Legion is to 
be congratulated on the realism with which it 
has met the actual facts of 1941. 





We Defend Our Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. TOM CONNALLY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, September 22, 1941 


ADDRESS OF HON. JOSIAH W. BAILEY, OF 
NORTH CAROLINA 


Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp a very able and patriotic address 
delivered by the senior Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. Bartey] on Septem- 
ber 20, before the convention of North 
Carolina Young Democratic Clubs at 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the ReEcorp, 
as follows: 


Two years ago, at the instance of the 
President, the Congress was setting about 
to define the position of our country in view 
of the war in Europe. We did not then con- 
sider that it was a world war. We deter- 
mined upon a position of absolute neutrality. 
We demanded that such munitions of war as 
should be bought here for account of nations 
at war should be paid for in cash, that title 
be vested here in the purchasers, and we 
should assume no risk of delivery; that no 
ship of our registry or flag should enter any 
belligerent port, or even any zone of combat 
or danger, to be defined by the President. 
Taking our lesson from the events that in- 
volved “1s in the World War, we solemnly re- 
solved upon a course calculated to save us 
from a second such experience. 

In June 1940—10 months aftér the war 
began—the President solemnly warned the 
Congress and the country that the security 
of the New World, of this country and its 
people, was in peril, and we began with all 
possible haste the preparation of our de- 
fenses upon the greatest scale in our his- 
tory—the building of a two-ocean navy, the 
acquisition and fortification of island and 
coastal ramparts, the conversion of our in- 
dustrial institutions into munitions factories, 
the training of armed forces, and the building 
of merchant ships. This was the second 
phase of our reaction to Hitler’s proposed 
world revolution, and to the amazing 
progress he had made. 

Sixteen months after the war began, that 
is, in March 1941, we authorized, again under 
the President’s leadership, and instituted the 
program of all-out aid to Britain and other 
nations resisting the Axis Powers, under the 
Lease-Lend Act, a plain policy of interven- 
tion, but not war. 

Altogether we have set up a program Call- 
ing for the expenditure of $50,000,000,000— 
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about one-seventh of the total wealth 
country—for home defense and foreign 
And now, just 2 years after the war 
the President has announced his orders 
the Navy to fire upon craft of the Axis Pow 
ers operating in waters considered 
to our defense, not a shooting war if the 
Axis keeps off, but a shooting war otherwise. 
This he solemnly declares to be necessary to 
the defense of the security of our country. 
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strictly a home-defense preparation policy. 
Our policy of March 1941 was a policy of 
intervention for defense. Our policy of Sep- 
tember 1941 is a policy of conditional action 
on our own part as necessary to our defense, 
let the consequences be whatever the Axis 
Powers by action may determine. 

A review of the facts of the history of 
these 2 years is necessary to explain, first, the 
reversal of the policy of neutrality, then the 
adoption of the policy of intense preparation 
for defense, thereafter intervention for de- 
fense, and now active shooting defense in 
strategic zones—four progressive phases of 
one policy—the policy of preserving the se- 
curity of the American people, their homes, 
their personal safety, their Republic, their 
standards of life. 

There was excellent prospect that the 
United States would be able to escape respon- 
sibility in the ~ar until the German Army 
overran Norway, Denmark, and Holland, took 
control of the Baltic Sea, conquered 3elgium, 
and occupied the eastern coasts of the Eng- 
lish Channel, less than 30 miles from the 
ports of England, took the Maginot line, and 
crushed France and her great army. But 
those events not only gave the Axis, at that 
time in league with Russia, the control of 
Europe; they not only placed the Axis in po- 
sition to conquer England and control the 
Atlantic and Mediterranean Sea; they also 
placed the Germans in position to take over 
Africa and to enable Japan to take China and 
southern Asia and the Pacific Ocean from 
Hawaii west. There was at the same time 
amazing demonstration of the might of the 
German armies. All that stood between the 
Germans and this conquest without parallel 
in human history was the British Isles, ’4e 
British Commonwealth of Nations, and the 
British Fleet. And Britain was in no condi- 
tion to defend or prolong the war without 
material :‘d from us. Hitler had declared 
that such conquest was his purpose; he aimed 
at nothing less than world dominion; and 
under world dominion, a world slavery under 
the German conception of the state as every- 
thing, the individual nothing, and amongst 
states the German state over all by force. 

The United States could not take the risk 
of such circumstances. The odds were that 
without our aid Hitler would triumph over 
Britain within 5 months, and that we would 
be left to resist him and his allies alone, 
unready and probably unable to resist. 

It may be granted for the argument’s sake 
that we could even under the circumstances 
of a year ago, have successfully resisted in- 
vasion; but it cannot be argued that without 
Britain and the British Fleet we could have 
prevented Germany and Japan from taking 
over all the world other than our North 
American Continent. Nor may it be con- 
tended that in this event the security of the 
United States and every man and women here 
would not be gravely involved. For neither 
the United States nor its people could hope 
to exist encircled by the totalitarian powers. 
Under such conditions national disintegra- 
tion would be inevitable, and the threat of in- 
vasion would hang over us day and night, not 
for months, but for unnumbered decades. 
We would deal with the rest of the world on 
Axis terms. We would inevitably become a 
subordinate nation. Nor may it be con- 
tended, that any sort of peace could be made; 
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for both Germany and Japan had not only 
given notice of their design to divide the 
world between themselves but had demon- 
strated that their treaties mean nothing to 
them, and that the only power they recog- 
nize is the power of superior force. 

It was necessary, therefore, not only that 
the United States should arm and prepare her 
defenses but also that she should intervene 
with material aid before it was too late— 
that she should arm and intervene even 
though the Axis Powers should make war 
upon us. The new policy was nothing more 
nor less than the policy of prudence, of ne- 
cessity, of defending and preserving the se- 
curity of our country and its people, dictated 
by events. Critics of the President have not 
deterred him, and notwithstanding a general 
American aversion to war and love of peace, 
he has the support and gratitude of the vast 
majority of the people—and richly does he 
deserve it. A weaker leadership would have 
put this Republic in jeopardy in the gravest 
degree. 

We have come in recent weeks to a new 
phase of the war and a new stage in our 
policy. Since Hitler has invaded Russi. there 
is new hope that he may be defeated on the 
continent, for to avoiu defeat he must crush 
the great Russiar Army within a year. For 
him a stalemate i. defeat. That Russia may 
have every encouragement and every ad- 
vantage we may give ought to go without 
question. The Russian resistance is a deter- 
rent to Japan and an encouragement to the 
invaded peoples. It holds the possibility of 
ending the menace of our involvement as a 
belligerent, for unless Hitler shall destroy the 
Russian Army there will be no need of armed 
intervention by the United States; there will 
be no chance of an invasion of England—he 
will have either on his front or at his back 
the innumerable army of a great continental 
country. Assistance to Russia with planes, 
guns, tanks, and explosives is likely to be 
worth 10 times all it may cost, whatever the 
price. 

In this aid we will not be condoning com- 
munism but defending the security of the 
democracy of our Republic. We aid Britain, 
we aid China, we aid Russia, not on their 
account but as the means of keeping war out 
of the New World, if possible, as the means 
of gaining time for our defenses, when and 
if necessary, in building a two-ocean Navy, 
of fortifying our island ramparts, of expand- 
ing our Army and increasing our productive 
power as the means of breaking down the 
Axis scheme of worid-wide totalitarian do- 
minion, and as the means of victory if in 
the will of God we must underge the ordeal 
of battle. 

We must suppress the Communist in our 
land, but we have no concern as to the char- 
acter of the Russian Government. When I 
see a Russian shooting a mad dog I raise no 
question as to his culture or his politics. I 
wish him to kill the mad dog and am glad to 
give him a gun. 

We have reached the stage in which we 
must, in the interest of our own security, not 
only freely supply the means of resistance to 
the nations resisting Hitler and his allies, but 
also must see to it that that aid reaches its 
destination. There are open to us yet ways 
and means of doing this without inviting at- 
tack upon us as a belligerent. But if the 
Axis threatens us with war on this account, 
the threat, or its execution, will not deter 
us; and we will then not stop short until 
the submarines of the Axis are all rotting on 
the ocean floor, and all the seas are free for 
the flag of our country and the forces of 
civilization. If the Axis shall invite this, 
then this is what the Axis will get. For the 
United States will defend her people in her 
own way, as necessity may demand, let the 
consequences be whatever they may. 

It was an ancient Roman who gave the 
watthword to his people, Carthago delenda 
est—Carthage must be destroyed. Two 
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thousand years later we have a similar 
watchword, given to us by our President— 
Hitler must be destroyed. There can be no 
security, there can be no peace, there can be 
no treaties, there can be no progress, there 
can be no civilization, there can be no de- 
mocracy, so long as he is at large in the 
earth. Germany may have him; but when 
Germany is led by him to attack all that is 
dear to mankind, and to jeopardize the 
security oi our Republic, ther. Gerruany must 
Pay the price of the civilized world’s resist- 
ance, including our Republic, to the utter- 
most. 

At the moment, we may say that the Axis 
has received solemn warning to keep out 
of all waters and air from Greenland and 
Iceland to the South Arctic—all waters and 
aic on the western side oi the Atlantic 
Ocean; and it has received notice that 
if it fails to heed this warning there will 
be shooting, and shooting to kill with all 
its implications. At the same time it has 
received notice of the purvose of the United 
States to aid to the extent of its power with 
arms, explosives, ships, guns, food, tanks, and 
plaues the nations attacked by and resisting 
the Axis, with the avowed purpose of defeat- 
ing its leaijer, destroying his power, and end- 
ing the menace of his proposed world order 
to ourselves and all nations. 

The theory of our course is simply stated. 
We regard Hitler and the totalitarian Axis as 
a threat to the security of the people of the 
United States. We propose. therefore, two 
courses, one to prepare to defend at home, 
the other to help, with all material means, 
other nations to defeat and destroy Germany 
and her allies wherever there may be oppor- 
tunity We deliverately calculate that should 
Hitler win in Europe, this country would be 
next. Anc therefore, while preparing against 
that event, we propose to do all we can to 
delay and, if possible, to stop him where he 
is. To those who advise that we prepare 
and do no more until we have to resist him 
alone, we answer that we shall not only pre- 
pare but wiil help prepare any other who 
stands in Hitler's way—thit this is the only 
safe policy to pursue; that this policy, risky 
as it is, is far more calculated to preserve 
peace thar any other, and if it shall fail to 
preserve peace it is the only policy that will 
make possible our victory in war, if and when 
war shall come. We are taking two chances 
instead of one—the first, the chance of stcp- 
ping him where he is, the second, the chance 
of finishing him when and if he shall come 
this way. 

Before the President announced the new 
policy September 11, Hitler might have 
brought on a state of war any time by at- 
tacking ships under our flag. He had at- 
tacked two—one amerchantman in the 
South Atlantic, the other a naval destroyer. 
Such attacks must, he knew, lead to open 
hostilities. The difference now is only that 
he has formal notice—a broad and general 
line is drawn, and if beyond that line an Axis 
war vessel or plane shall be seen by a United 
States Navy vessel or bomber, it will at once 
be attacked. But if the Axis shall confine its 
operations to other portions of the seas, there 
is at least negative assurance that immediate 
attack will not be made. It is notice to Hit- 
ler to stay out of the orbit of our Republic’s 
necessray defense. What he shall do is for 
him to decide. He knows precisely what we 
will do. He must stay out of our yard—front 
and back. 

Such is the situation. But it may be 
asked, if the Axis is induced by this necessary 
course for the defense of our security to de- 
clare war or to proceed to disregard this 
warning, will not our young men have to go? 
Millions of Americans are willing to give ma- 
ter-'al aid, millions are willing to support 
measures necessary to deliver that aid in the 
ports of the resisting powers, some are willing 
even now that our Navy shall make war, hut 
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none of us can look with less than horror 
upon the possibility of sending our young 
men into foreign lands as soldiers in battle 
line. 

I must resist the temptation to say that 
this is not within the possibilities. I r-ust 
frankly concede that war is not an engage- 
ment of limited liability. I must concede 
that once in a war, we must do whatever may 
be necessary to win it, and that the counsels 
of the military authorities will outweigh 
civilian preferences. For defeat in war is 
worse than war. But I do not think that it 
is likely, if we shall do our duty by way of 
delivering all necessary material aid to na- 
tions resisting the Axis Powers, that we will 
be called upon to send forth expeditionary 
armies to the Old World. We have engaged 
in the Selective Service Act that those trained 
under it shall not be sent beyond the West- 
ern Hemisphere. The Congress will not light- 
ly repeal that provision. It is not likely that 
ships sufficient to send a mililon men abroad 
will be available within 18 months, if then. 
It is far more reasonable to assume that 
every ton of cargo space will be needed for 
food and arms. It is well within the possi- 
bilities that the great supplies we are soon 
to have ready will be needed far more than 
our soldiers, and it is not beyond possibility 
that within 18 months the Germans will 
realize that Hitler’s ambitious designs were 
beyond him and them, and that his sun will 
set in some abandoned isle, if not in a fate 
far worse. Sooner or later morale will crack 
somewhere—and it must not be in Britain, 
nor shall it be in the United States of 
America. 

I know that eminent British generals have 
said that our young men are needed in Eu- 
rope, Asia, and Africa; that the Prime Min- 
ister of England has recently said that the 
United States ought to come into the war in 
all fields. I do not question their judgment 
or their right to speak to their peoples; but 
I do question their right to say what the 
policy of our country should be. American 
citizens must frame and determine the 
American policy, and in the interest of 
America that policy must derive from the 
plain necessities of our own security. We 
will not encourage Japan or Germany with 
assurances that once in the war we will not 
fight with all we have and never cease until 
the victory is ours. For so to encourage 
them is only to invite them to proceed to 
war on us. Nor would I encourage British, 
Chinese, or Russians to think that our pol- 
icy is more for their interest than It is for 
ours, or that they have the right directly or 
indirectly to affect our policy. Our Republic 
acts solely for its people, in their interest 
and by their will. 

Let us hope that we may yet escape the 
ordeal of war, that at worst we shall not 
send our sons beyond our New World. And 
in the interest of this hope let us see to it 
that the nations under the attack of the 
Axis and at war shall receive al Ithe aid in 
guns, tanks, planes, explosives, and food of 
which we are capable, cost what it may. Un- 
til this policy shall have been proved insuf- 
ficient, we can well afford to defer further 
alteration until we have the light of events 
yet to come. Germany and Japan desire to 
keep our Republic out of the war as long as 
possible. Britain and Russia would, it some- 
times seems, have us in at once. Let us give 
notice to all concerned, to friends and 
enemies, that our Republic will act solely 
in its own interest and of its own counsel, and 
further that when we act it will be the act 
of a great united people, sure of their cause 
and of themselves—ready to vay the price 
of victory, whatsoever it may be. 

To those who may inquire as to the reason 
for our policy, now or in the future, the 
answer is that the course our Government 
has pursued was and is necessary to the 
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preservation of the security of the people of 
the United States. 

To those who complain of the cost of this 
policy, of the hardship and impoverishment 
it implies, the answer is, “Security comes be- 
fore prosperity.” 

To those who complain that this policy 
may mean war we answer, “Security comes 
before peace.” 

To those who suggest that we are giving too 
much power to our Government, we reply, 
“It is better to give power to our own Re- 
public than to yield to the power of a foreign 
nation and an alien dictator.” 

To those who are fearful that we may sur- 
render our liberties, we answer, “It is better 
to waive for a season our liberties to our own 
Government than to risk the permanent Ioss 
of them to foreign powers.” 

The safety of the people is the supreme law. 
That safety we have preserved, and we will 
preserve it by means of our own Govern- 
ment, in our own hands, and responsible to 
us. It is strong, thank God, and we will 
make it stronger as necessity may demand. 
We propose to take every step necessary to 
the safety of our Republic, of constitutional 
democracy, and the 140,000,000 people in 
whom and for whom and by whose will it 
exists. 

We may safely say that our policy has so 
far been fully justified and is approved by 
the vast majority of our people. We have 
been spared for 2 years the ordeal of war. 
We have prepared our defenses to an extent 
sufficient greatly to increase our assurances 
of security. We have prevented the crushing 
of Great Britain, and we may argue that our 
course has been calculated to turn Hitler 
eastward, where now winter and snow and a 
great army await him, and destruction may 
overtake him. We have done much to im- 
prove the solidarity of the New World oppo- 
sition to the Axis. And there is evidence 
that Japan is reconsidering her course, and 
the theatening situation in the Far East is 
visibly improved. Altogether we may give 
the President what he deserves—full credit 
for a wise, an alert, a bold, and a successful 
leadership and conduct of our affairs through 
one of the most difficult situations in our 
history. 

As for those who have opposed this pro- 
gram, we may suggest that they consider 
what would have been our country’s plight, 
had we yielded to their demands and de- 
clined to build up our defenses, declined to 
assure Britain when her funds were ex- 
hausted and her back to the wall, declined 
to notify the Axis that we were resisting and 
would resist to the uttermost. Men do not 
aprpeciate what they escape, but it is not 
saying too much to suggest that if the paci- 
fists and isolationists could have had their 
way, this Republic might have been in war 
months ago, and at this moment struggling 
desperately and against terrible odds with 
the Axis Powers, and struggling single- 
handed and alone, unready and unarmed. 

We are far more prepared now than when 
we entered the World War, and our prepa- 
rations are only at the end of the introduc- 
tory stage. From now on equipment of all 
sorts will be produced at an amazing rate. 
Plants, machines, and workers are ready 
to go forward in intense production. We 
needed time, and time has been gained. 
Britain needed time, and time has been pro- 
vided. Hitler had no time to lose, but he 
has lost a year in time and at least 2 years 
in men and arms. These facts further at- 
test the wisdom of the American policy, for 
the time lost by Hitler and gained by Britain 
and the United States may be attributed in 
no small degree to the American policy as 
led by the President. 

We have had our divisions and discussions, 
as well becomes a Republic of free men. We 





have had our confusions and delays, which 
are necessary manifestations of governments 
in the democratic form. We are yet to have 
similar manifestations. 

The interruptions of necessary defense pro- 
duction by strikes notwi sound 
provisions made for just arbitration has dis- 
couraged us. But over against this the gen- 
eral rank and file of the workers has made a 
record worthy of their country. The mis- 
guided leaders responsible for strikes against 
the defense of the country and its workers 
will yet realize that their stake and labor’s 
stake in this historic world revolution is 
greater than that of any others. Let them 
but consider that Hitler recently put an end 
to a strike in Norway by standing the labor 
leaders before a firing squad. 

We may be well assured that as the tests 
come, the American Republic, its institutions 
and its people, will meet those tests. We 
are here to prove to all men everywhere that 
freedom is better than slavery; that our 
constitutional democracy is stronger than 
any sort of totalitarianism; that men live 
better, behave better and fight better under 
liberty than under force; and when we shall 
have finished we will have demonstrated to 
mankind our worthiness to lead the race for 
1,000 years to come—not after the manner of 
the dictators, but after the manner of and 
by reason of the inspiration of a republic of 
free men working out their destiny under 
constitutional democracy. The light of our 
liberty will be brighter than ever, and the 
place of our Republic amongst the nations 
will be higher than that of any nation in all 
the story of mankind. 
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Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, sev- 
eral days ago I had the privilege and 
pleasure and honor of delivering an ad- 
dress before the fifty-fifth annual con- 
vention of the Iowa Bankers’ Association. 
It was a great pleasure and a great priv- 
ilege to find myself in the State which 
gave birth to one of our great Americans, 
the Vice President of the United States, 
Mr. Henry A. WALLACE. I ask unani- 
mous consent to have this address pub- 
lished in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the ReEcorp, 
as follows: 

Mr. Chairman, members of the Iowa Bank- 
ers’ Association, honored guests, ladies and 
gentlemen, I am indeed delighted to be af- 
forded the opportunity of appearing before 
your organization this morning on the oc- 
casion of your fifty-fifth annual convention. 
I am always happy when I am permitted to 
visit that section of our great country which 
we in the South refer to as the West because 
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I feel that the people of the West and those 
of the South have more in common, in all 
probability, than other sections of the United 
States. The South is noted for its hospitality. 
I have always found that hospitaiity as warm 
and as genuine in the West as it is in the 
South. 

Yours is a great State. I have visited it 
before. Fact is, I spoke in Des Moines sev- 
eral years ago before the Moose, of which 
organization I was national commander of the 
Legion. I was tremendously impressed with 
your Commonwealth. I am told that you 
breed here more Belgian horses than are bred 
in Belgium, and more percheron horses than 
are raised in France; that you produce more 
poultry than any other State, and that pork 
is one of your main products, in fact, that 
you lead in its production. But, above all, 
you have the highest percentage of literacy 
attained by any State of the Union. 

Iowa is fortunate in being so ably repre- 
sented in the Government of this country. 
I speak particularly of my intimates, your 
very fine senior Senator Guy GILLETTE, and 
that excellent gentleman. CLYDE HERRING. 
Both are unusually fine men. Both are 
popular in the upper House of the Congress 
of the United States. Then there is your 
own Henry WALLACE, our smiling Vice Presi- 
dent. He is indeed, with the Members of the 
United States Senate, a most popular indi- 
vidual. Everybody likes him. He is making 
an unusually fine Presicent of the Senate. 
In WALLACE, GILLETTE, and HERRING you have 
three men of outstanding character and of 
whom, I am sure, you are proud. I like them 
all immensely, and am deeply appreciative of 
their friendship. 

There are times when we differ, but we 
respect one another’s difference of opinion, 
and may I add that we should hope for a 
continuation of these clashings of ideas, based 
upon sincere convictions, because debates per- 
taining to national questions really go to 
strengthen a democracy rather than to 
weaken it. There is just one thing in refer- 
ence to this that I should like to mention, and 
that is the suggestion that we should, as 
American citizens, all interested in the same 
final objectives, learn to differ in a more 
friendly and tolerant manner. 

I am indeed glad to be here this morning 
and to have the opportunity to address this 
distinguished gathering on the question, 
What is going to happen to business at the 
end of the war? 

This is indeed a momentous question and 
I only wish I had the psychic power to be 
able to foretell today as to just wrat is in 
store for business at the end ef the war, in 
fact, for our country at the conclusion of this 
World War No. 2, in which I pray we shall not 
become physically involved. 

While I am not possessed of any psychic 
powers, I do feel that we are in a position to 
make certain statements and predictions as to 
what the future holds in store for us, basing 
the same on events, situations, and circum- 
stances surrounding us today. 

Any discussion of a subject or subjects 
having to do with the future of our Govern- 
ment or the future of business, our future, 
the future of the American people, would 
have to be approached from the angle of na- 
tional debt, taxation, and unemployment; 
and for the present at least, in speaking of 
national debt and taxes, one must also refer 
to our national-defense program. 

First, as to our national debt and taxes. At 
this time our national debt has passed the 
$50,000,000,000 mark of actual expenditures, 
while vast sums in addition have been appro- 
priated, to be paid out of the Treasury later 
as defense work is completed. 

Recent figures show that the lend-lease 
cost, plus other appropriations and authori- 
zations, will raise the expenditure for national 
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us very shortly, 
year without our be- 
we will be con- 
with a national debt of approxi- 
In addition to this 
national debt, the people must pay the State 
debts, county and city debts, debts of other 
political subdivisions, as well as their own 
personal obligations. 

This $100,000,000,000 national debt means 
a first mortgage of around $3,000 against 
every family in America, or approximately 
$700 for every man, woman, and child in the 
United States. To show the enormity of this 
national debt, let me illustrate. There is de- 
posited by all our people in the 15,000 banks 
of the United States, both State and national, 
$76,000,000,000. Thus the national debt alone 
will be about $25,000,000,000 more than all 
the money of all the people in all the banks 
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Federal Government has bor- 
30 percent of the deposits in all 
these banks, and, of course, it is borrowing 
more and more every day from the banks and 
the investors of the Nation. 

The Census Bureau reports that in 1938 the 
assessed value of all real estate in the United 
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the value of all the land with improvements 
in this country. 

When the debt stands at the $100,000,000,000 
mark it will be two and a half times as great 
as the value of all] the stocks listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange. This shows the 
burden of Federal taxes which soon must fall 
on all the people of this country if national 
solvency is to be retained. 

Part of this condition is due to the fact 
that since June 30, 1930, the United States 
Government has been spending more than it 
took in. It has averaged an expenditure of 
$2,800,000,000 a year greater than its receipts 
for every year since 1930. Now you gentle- 
men, as bankers, know what it means to 
spend more than you receive, to put out more 
than you take in. It’s not a pleasant or com- 
fortable experience to observe your “incom- 
ings” to be less than your “outgoings.” 

In other words, even before the prepared- 
ness program began for this country, the 
national debt had been increased $28,000,- 
000,000, commencing with the year 1930 and 
down to the middle of 1940. 

This debt of twenty-eight billions was in- 
curred, not because of national defense, but 
was due largely to expenditures made for 
other things, quite apart from the Army and 
Navy. 

For these 10 years, 1930 to 1940, the Army 
and Navy together cost an average of one 
billion, one hundred million a year. But the 
Government was spending $2,800,000,000 a 
year more than it had. It borrowed the re- 
mainder. So you can see, my friends, that 
the Government has been spending each 
year, from 1930 to 1940, without cou-ting 
anything for the Army and Navy, $1,700,- 
000,000 more than it took in. This in a 
large measure explains how the national debt 
has been increasing yearly without counting 
any expenditures for national defense at all. 

The Senate on last Friday passed by almost 
a unanimous vote the $3.580,000,000 tax 
bill, and this bill will become a law within 
the next few days. This indeed is a tre- 
mendous tax bill and may have a tendency 
to slow down the speed with which the na- 
tional debt is pyramiding. It will, however, 
be but a drop in the bucket. 

We have for the past 10 years been fol- 
lowing in this country a policy of unlimited 
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spending, with very little thought being 
given to the day when the debt must be paid 
by the American taxpayers. The American 
people, in my opinion, will find for the first 
time, when the new tax bill becomes effec- 
tive, that pay day has finally arrived. -Per- 
haps then they will wake up and realize just 
what is happening to them and what is going 
to happen to their children and their chil- 
dren’s children. This bill will compel millions 
upon millions of persons to pay income taxes 
next year who have until this time never paid 
@ single dollar of income tax. This hes been 
brought about by the lowering of personal 
exemptions. The income-tax schedule has 
been raised until in the highest brackets it 
will tax a man up to 75 percent, or three- 
quarters of his income, and will catch those 
whose income are as low as $750 per year 
for individuals and $1,500 for married 
couples. 

The American people are going to be made 
more tax conscious than ever before. On 
every hand they will be confronted with the 
proposition of taxes, taxes, taxes, and more 
taxes. There will be taxes on box seats, taxes 
on tickets sold outside the box office, more 
taxes on cigarettes, pistols and revolvers, 
malt liquors, breweries, gasoline, lubricating 
oils, safe deposit boxes, playing cards, wines, 
tires and tubes, admissions to all kinds of 
amusements, trucks, busses anc parts, radios, 
phonographs and all types of musical instru- 
ments, refrigerators, matches, telephone, 
telegraph, sporting goods, traveling bags, 
and in fact almost every article that is used 
in the pursuit of everyday life. These tares 
will touch the very bread and butter of 
every person in the country, and will elimi- 
nate a lot of butter from some bread. They 
will be severe, but, mind you, they will not 
be as severe as those that must eventually 
be inflicted if cur national debt keeps on 
soaring. 

And this is only the beginning. Next year 
there will be another tax bill. Some say 
there will be another tax bill this year. 
These heavy taxes will have to continue 
through the present generation, for the next 
generation, and even for children yet unborn. 

Yes; that is indeed a dark picture, but that 
picture is painted from f.cts that are indis- 
putable. 

What is going to happen to business at the 
end of the war? Many businesses that are 
now flourishing will cease to exist overnight. 
The depression of the early thirties will be 
but a mere dull period in business as com- 
pared to what the depression will be when 
the present ghastly conflict ceases and the 
representatives of the warring powers find 
themselves once more seated around the peace 
table. 

At the height of the depression of 1932 I 
think the peak of the u.employed amounted 
to between twelve and thirteen millions. We 
are now told that the unemployed in this 
country is somewhere in the neighborhood 
of 6,000,000, but that this figure is being 
somewhat reduced es the national-defense 
program constantly expands and the unem- 
ployed are being assimilated in defense indus- 
try and lend-lease products to make our 
country more and more the world’s arsenal 
of democracy. 

What about this? Have we only 6,000,000 
unemployed? One labor union asserts there 
are more than 9,000,000 out of employment 
now; a rival union says 7,000,000. The De- 
partment of Commerce recently stated that 
at this hour we have in this country 6,305,000 
out of work. For argument let’s take their 
figures, the minimum, as a basis. 

Today we have under way the larrest de- 
fense program ever undertaken by any nation 
upon the face of the earth, costing more 
money and employing more people than ever 
before in the history of the world in an 
instance of this sort. Bear that in mind. 
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We have 1,000,000 on the W. P. A. rolls 
today; we have 169,000 in the C. C. C. camps; 
we have 1,580,000 men in our Army now and 
$40,000 in our Navy. It is estimated that we 
have in the service of the Federal Govern- 
ment, the 48 State governments, the District 
cf Columbia, county governments, municipal 
governments, and the governments of various 
political subdivisions about 4,000,000 civilian 
employees. Think of it. 

Now today, despite our great national-de- 
fense program, the 1 of our armed 
forces, Army and Navy, the W. P. A., the 
Cc. C. C., and the millions on the pay rolls 
of our r peacetime administrative 
forces, we still have today more than 6,000,000 
people out of work. 

But wait a minute. Now comes the O. P. M., 
an abbreviation for Office of Production Mar- 
agement. This branch of your Government 
only a few weeks ago issued a statement to 
the effect that between now and the ist of 
January between five and six thousand addi- 
tional plants and factories would be closed 
for one reason or another, and that 1,000,000 
employees would be thrown out of employ- 
ment. 

Think of it. Seven million out of employ- 
ment between now and January 1, despite 
the millions employed by the Government in 
various capacities and the billions upon bil- 
lions being spent by the Federal Government 
alone. 

What will happen when the thousands 
upon thousands of plants that are now em- 
ploying hundreds of thousands, millions of 
men and women in the manufacture of na- 
tional-defense products and products under 
the Lend-Lease Act, find that they are no 
longer receiving governmental orders, and 
that there is no longer the need for the mar- 
ket for the products which are now so im- 
perative and for which billions of dollars are 
being paid to these industrial plants in the 
form of Government contracts. Will these 
employers be willing or be able to continue 
the employment of the millions of people 
that are now working for them 24 hours per 
day, in the filling of national-defense 
orders and the production of lend-lease 
orders paid for by the taxpayers of Amer- 
ica? Of course they won’t. The law of sup- 
ply and demand will take care of that and 
these workers will find themselves overnight 
without jobs, and I say to you gentlemen that 
the great danger to our country today is not 
only our becoming involved in the present 
conflict in Europe and Asia, but the real test 
of our democratic form of government will 
come when this war ends, when Once again 
we find millions of homeless, unemployed 
men and women tramping the streets of our 
great metropolitan areas, seeking work and 
food. Then, I say to you, the real test will 
come as to unemployment after the war. 

Many persons here at home, and doubtless 
those of other countries, are also doing a lot 
of serious thinking about what will happen 
after the war. What will happen to business 
after the war? Will there be jobs? What 
kind of jobs? And how soon? These latter 
questions are important ones, serious ones 
because business depends upon the purchas- 
ing power of the people. When all are em- 
ployed business is good. When millions are 
unemployed, millions are supported by the 
Government at the expense of others, there 
is no rea] health in business. 

The subject is truly a grave one. Those 
who are now devoting their thoughts to the 
subject are not all bankers like yourselves, 
social planners, or professors of economics. 
Many of them are our young men now in 
uniform, homemakers, wage earners, teach- 
ers, and farmers, those very people who will 
be most intimately affected by the answer to 
your question. 

Those who are thinking in terms of the 
future estimate that if the war should end 
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in 1944 industry in America would be called 
upon then to demobilize 23,000,000 workers 
in addition to about 3,500,000 of the armed 
forces, and, to transfer such a vast number 
to normal living production will require a 
lot of advance thinking and planning. 

To properly accomplish the change-over 
from military to peacetime production will 
certainly require financial reserves which 
some firms may not be able to accumulate 
under present rates of taxation. 

Certainly the whole subject deserves the 
utmost possible study. Many say a vast 
reservoir of public works is an undoubted 
element in the necessary plans, but this 
would be only a temporary solution rather 
than a final one. Witness 10 years of public 
works, and where are we now? 

Further, with plants closed, business idle, 
millions unemployed, tax sources destroyed, 
just where will your Government secure its 
funds with which to continue to carry on 
its present W. P. A., C. C. C., and other em- 
ployment agencies, with additional burdens? 

In 1933 we did not find ourselves saddled 
with a $100,000,000,000 national debt. We 
were then able to call upon the credit of our 
country and were able to provide employment 
for these destitute and unemployed people 
through our great relief programs. Will we 
be able to do this in 1942, 1943, 1944, 1945, or 
1946? You men who have made a study, 
many of you a life study, of finance and finan- 
cial solvency, know only too well that there 
is a limit to credit. Will our Government be 
able at that critical time to take care of its 
citizens, and will it be able to provide them 
with gainful occupation so that they will be 
able to furnish their families with the necessi- 
ties of life? I hope it will, but the outlook 
is not very encouraging. Unquestionably, we 
will go through a tremendous period of re- 
adjustment, and business will have to play its 
part during that pericd. 

There are many who believe that even after 
the war is over the United States will main- 
tain a tremendous army and navy, and that 
this in itself will permit of the continuation 
of a great deal of the defense work which is 
now taking place. Of course, as to just what 
our naval and military policy will be after 
World War No. 2, no one can tell. The Amer- 
ican people have always been a peace-loving 
people, and it may never be possible to satisfy 
them with any such military program as is 
now discussed from time to time with re- 
spect to the future. 

What is going to happen to business after 
the war? The answer to that question is 
going to depend largely upon your answer to 
these questions. Will we become involved in 
a shooting war? 

How long will that war last, and at what 
expense to you, the American taxpayers? 

What ‘ill be the national debt? Will it be 
one hundred billion, one hundred and fifty 
billion, or two hundred billion? 

After having converted our Nation into an 
arsenal for the world, will we be able to re- 
construct it into peacetime industry so that 
business can contribute sufficiently to the in- 
come of the Government to conduct great 
public-works agencies to provide employment 
for its unemployed? 

Shall we continue to hold ourselves out as 
the asylum of the oppressed of the peoples of 
the world, thus permitting our shores to be 
flooded with immigrants to compete with our 
own native-born or naturalized? 

Shall we continue to welcome by boatloads 
the intellectuals of the earth with their for- 
eign isms and ideologies? 

Shall we continue to permit aliens, non- 
citizens, Nazis, Communists, and Fascists to 
hold key positions in our great labor organ- 
izations, in which alien-minded agitators are 
constantly creating strife between capital 
and labor? 

Shall we become more centralized, more 
governmentalized, more alienized, and more 
internationalized, or shall we focus our at- 


tention upon our needs and our people here 
at home? 

These are some of the questions to be as- 
sumed and answered by the whole American 
people. 

I can well appreciate that every single busi- 
nessman in America today, regardless of 
profit he is making in his business or 
successful he is, must from time to 
ask himself the question, “What is going to 
happen to me or to my business when this 
war is over?” 

I cannot answer this question any more 
than can you. I have endeavored in a short 
period of time to give you the facts, the 
barefaced facts as they exist today. You 
must draw your own conclusions as to what 
the future holds in store, not only for busi- 
ness, but for our working men, professional 
men, farmers, merchants, men and women 
of America, native-born and naturalized, 
the more than 130,000,000 citizens of the 
United States of America. What is going 
to happen to all of us? What is going to 
happen to America, our country? 

Will our American way of life survive? Can 
we meet the test? Will we meet the test? 

My answer is “Yes.” 


Fee 
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RADIO ADDRESS OF HON. BERKELEY L. 
BUNKER, OF NEVADA 


Mr. SCHWARTZ. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have inserted 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a radio 
address delivered on August 19 by the 
junior Senator from Nevada ([Mr. 
BUNKER]. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


Since 1864 when Nevada’s stores of silver 
and gold helped to save the Union, Nevada 
has borne her share in every crisis that has 
confronted the United States. 

When our national unity was in grave 
danger, with brother pitted against brother 
in the blackest chapter of American history, 
when materials were so badly needed to end 
the sectional strife, Nevada came into the 
Union, bringing her vast reserves of metals 
and thus helping to put an end to the bitter 
conflict that might have made us two weak 
countries rather than one nation, indivisible, 
undefeatable, the strongest in the world. 

Again when our Nation was at war, Nevada 
gave unstintingly of her resources. Her men, 
though few, were brave, and many of them 
saw active service in the range of enemy 
guns. But in materials she was rich and 
she gave freely. Lead, zinc, copper—these 
she poured into the factories that in turn 
cast them into defense weapons. 

And today again Nevada answers the call 
to serve her country. In this great national 
emergency she stands ready to do her part. 

We of Nevada have a right to be proud of 
cur contributions and our potential contri- 
butions to the defense program. We are a 
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wealthy State, sound in financial structure 
and rich in natural resources. 

In the chaos in which the world has been 
plunged, the United States plays a definite 
role. She has set out on a very well defined 
course, the course of national defense. By 
an overwhelming vote of their representa- 
tives in Congress the American people have 
decreed that this shall be a twofold coursé, 
the first step is defense by preparing our- 
selves with defense arms and munitions and 
trained men to guard us against invasion. 
And secondly, to aid our friends in their 
fight to vanquish our enemies. 

The latter of these two steps is an out- 
growth of the first, for our only aim is de- 
fense of the United States first, last, and 
always. I have every sympathy for the cause 
of England and the ideals which she is so 
valiantly upholding. But I favor our foreign 
policy not because of my sympathy for Brit- 
ain but rather because of love for my country. 
This is a policy built on absolute realism. It 
is a policy most pragmatic and practical— 
that of defending the United States of Amer- 
ica,.not with manpower—we do not want to 
send American boys to fight abroad—but 
with planes and munitions, every imple- 
ment of warfare, that we can spare without 
endangering our own national defense. For 
our own defense is our single objective. 

Thus our position in the present war is to 
serve as an arsenal—an arsenal for Britain 
and an arsenal for America. Our job is to 
supply the Allies and to supply our own de- 
fense warehouses with guns, ships, planes, 
and munitions. 

We are doing a fine job of producing. As 
for actual production records, we are now 
producing some 1,600 planes per month— 
double the number produced last November. 
We now have reached in the production of 
shells and powder twice the capacity de- 
veloped during the last war. The machine- 
tool industry has expanded production from 
$200,000,000 in 1939 to $450,000,000 last year, 
and an estimated $750,000,000 this year. We 
are engaged in the biggest and costliest ship- 
building program ever undertaken, a program 
that calls for the Building of 4,000,000 tons of 
ships a year. 

And what of Nevada’s part in our vast 
production program? It is Nevada’s purpose 
to pour out the minerals from which are 
manufactured these planes, shells, power, 
tools, and ships. Since our defense program 
began the production of Nevada’s mines has 
increased by leaps and bounds. In 1940 the 
total value and the total quantity of her five 
leading metals was greater than any year 
since 1918, and her 1941 production promises 
to exceed even that year. She produced al- 
most 15,000,000 pounds of lead, 24,000,000 
pounds of zinc; 157,000,000 pounds of copper 
went from Nevada mines into ammunition, 
into our shipbuilding program, and other de- 
fense industries. She poured greatly in- 
creased quantities of other strategic minerals 
such as tungsten, mercury, and antimony 
into the defense factories of the United 
States. 

Magnesium is now one of the most vital of 
the defense metals because of the require- 
ments in the aircraft industry for structural 
materials of high strength and low-weight 
characteristics. About 30 percent of all air- 
plane engines are now made of magnesium. 
This metal is the most important ingredient 
in incendiary bombing and is needed for 
flares, night air photography, and tracer bul- 
lets. A few days ago contracts were signed to 
build in Nevada three magnesium plants. 
When in full capacity these plants will pro- 
duce some 112,000,000 pounds of this precious 
defense metal. 

Another vital strategic mineral is manga- 
nese, and the Government has recently con- 
tracted to purchase 150,000 long tons from 
Nevada mines. 

Nevada’s recent industrial development is 
partially possible because of the great quan- 























tities of power she has available—power to 
turn the wheels of industry that will pour 
out defense weapons. 

Then, too, Nevada’s vast expanses of land 
are valuable for military purposes. There 
was recently established in Nevada a bomb- 
ing range, a gunnery school, an antiaircraft 
artillery unit; we have a naval ammunition 
depot. We have new airports, and I am in 
hopes that more will be built. More and 
more of our capacities and capabilities will 
be made use of. 

The Nation now has some 700,000 men in 
training, besides the Reserves, the National 
Guard, and our military and naval 
forces. These men must be fed and Nevada 
is doing her share to give them subsistence. 
Cattle and sheep graze our mountain dis- 
tricts from the tip of southeastern Nevada to 
the most northwestern boundary. Our live- 
stock together with our wheat, our truck-gar- 
den products, and our dairy products go into 
the food stores from which our fighting 
forces gain strength and sustenance. 

Thus Nevada is patriotically participating 
in the emergency with which we are now con- 
fronted. As in other States in the Nation, 
Nevada's slogan is “produce for defense”— 
production for the defense of our country, for 
the defense of our freedom, and the institu- 
tions placed in sacred trust by our fore- 
fathers who have given their lives to defend 
them. 

Our Nation has come far in the defense 
program. Our production record is one of 
which we can well be proud. But we are yet 
far from our objectives. So far we have just 
begun. Given time, however, given unity of 
purpose and the spirit of sacrifice the job 
ahead can be done—and Nevada will continue 
to pour into the defense factories of America 
her raw materials to the limits of her capac- 
ity. Nevada will continue to go “all-out” for 
defense. 
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HON. SCOTT W. LUCAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, September 22, 1941 
ADDRESS OF GEN. GEORGE C. MARSHALL 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the REcorp a most re- 
markable address delivered ai the Ameri- 
can Legion convention on September 15 
by Gen. George C. Marshall, Chief of 
Staff of. the United States Army. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


This national convention of the Legion 
finds our country in the midst of a tremen- 
dous: defense effort. It finds the Army at a 
momentary climax of the most extensive and 
strenuous peacetime training program in the 
history of this or, possibly, any other country. 

A great deal of water has gone over the 
dam since your first convention in 1919. Un- 
iortunately it carried with it, by way of 
erosion, most of the military power created 
by your youthful vigor and your willingness 
to serve the country in those other critical 
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days. Obsolescence had a similar effect on 
matériel. 

Since the transition of you men from the 
ranks of the Army to the ranks of the Legion, 
your organization has fathered and has 
urged, year after year, military policies. and 
appropriations which if they had been ac- 
cepted by the people and Congress, would 
have found us in 1938 so strong in being and 
so powerful in immediate prospect, that the 
influence of this country might have given 
a different turn to the tragic history of the 
past 2 years. 

No other group of men and women in this 
country can render such powerful support to 
the War Department as yours, and at no other 
time has this support been so necessary as it 
is today. In the past you have urged ade- 
quate appropriations for defense. Today 
money is not the acute problem—the Con- 
gress has been ready to provide the desired 
appropriations. What we lack and what we 
must have is an understanding by every fam- 
ily in America of the gravity of our situation. 
They should understand what it takes in 
discipline, in training, and in time to make a 
dependable army, and they must realize what 
infinite harm can be done through ignorance 
of military requirements and unwitting co- 
operation with agencies working in the inter- 
est of potentional enemies. 

The problems of preparing our present mili- 
tary forces are quite different from those with 
which you men were familiar in 1917.. In 
those days the matter of equipment was 
solved by the tremendous productive capacity 
which had been developed in England and 
France after 3 years’ concentrated military 
effort. Our troops were sent overseas bare- 
handed, versed only in the basic training of 
the soldier. Divisions were equipped in the 
field, trained within sound of the guns along 
the lines held by our Allies. Corps and 
armies were actually organized on the battle- 
field. Units were placed in the line at our 
convenience. Tactical errors, the results of 
faulty leadership, were not fatal, although 
unnecessary losses resulted, since they were 
localized by the very nature of the sector 
warfare of that period. 

The technique of 1917 is outmoded today. 
The specialized training for a particular type 
of operation gives way to the necessity for 
perfect teamwork in fast-moving operations 
over any type of terrain. A high degree of 
technical and tactical knowledge is necessary, 
from the individual soldier to the com- 
manders of the highest units. Skilled ini- 
tiative is a mandatory requirement. The 
complicated coordination of fire-power, 
ground and air, must be managed at top 
speed, and for a surprising variety of weap- 
ons, with little or no opportunity to rehearse 
the procedure or to gain familiarity with the 
ground. 

The training of this modern Army has 
been steadily progressive in nature. The sol- 
dier is given 13 weeks of basic military edu- 
cation, including specialized training for his 
branch of the service. He is then assigned to 
a tactical unit where he passes through a 
period of unit training. The man who en- 
tered the Army last fall is now engaged in a 
final phase of training—that is, field service 
as a member of large military units. These 
maneuvers have been in progress all sum- 
mer, with constantly increasing forces until 
they are now culminating in the operations 
of three field armies, involving three-quarters 
of a million men. 

It is difficult to overemphasize the im- 
portance of the maneuvers. You veterans 
who served in France will recall the fog of 
battle and the utter confusion which often 
prevails when large military forces come to 
grips; you probably remember the tremendous 
difficulties of ammunition and food supply; 
the great strain placed on field communica- 
tions and the difficulty of their maintenance; 
I know you realize the stern necessity of will- 
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ing obedience and firm discipline. In actual 
battle these matters are of decisive impor- 
tance and they cannot be simulated on the 
parade ground. The present maneuvers are 
the closest peacetime approximation to actual 
fighting conditions that has ever been under- 
taken in this country. But what is of the 
greatest importance, the mistakes and fail- 
ures will not imperil the Nation or cost the 
lives of men. In the past we have jeopardized 
our future, penalized our leaders, and sacri- 
ficed our men by training untrained troops 
on the battlefield. 

The maneuvers also constitute a field lab- 
oratory, to accept or discard new methods of 
applying fundamental tactical principles. 
They enable us to perfect close liaison be- 
tween combat aviation and ground units. 
They permit of test of a possible solution to 
the secret of defense against tanks. By actual 
field operations we are determining the proper 
tactics for the employment of armored units. 
The development of our mechanized recon- 
naissance units is being accelerated by ex- 
perience with the difficulties and uncertain- 
ties created by masses of troops operating 
over wide distances. Opposing divisions are 
kept in the dark as to the size, equipment, 
and other capabilities of their immediate op- 

ents. 

The results at times have been startling. 
In some cases divisions would have been an- 
nihilated; in others they would have been 
captured. On the field of battle such events 
would be tragic. Today they are merely mis- 
takes. We can correct them, replace the in- 
effective leaders, and go ahead. As an insur- 
ance policy against whatever operations our 
troops might be called upon to perform, the 
cost of these maneuvers represents a trifling 
premium to pay. Tremendous sums of money 
have been spent on our national-defense 
effort, but I know of no single investment 
which will give this country a greater return 
in security and in the saving of lives than the 
present maneuvers. 

Although we have streamlined the Army, 
blistered feet and aching bones are still the 
lot of the recruit, and heavy burdens and long 
marches the role of the majority of the sol- 
diers. Tank and truck travel may be fast 
but it is far from luxurious, really a severe 
hardship, which the men must be trained to 
endure. 

Strenuous as the past year has been on the 
troops, we find that all but a few have gained 
weight, and that despite the tremendous in- 
crease in the size ef the Army during the past 
year, the death rate has actually decreased 
from three per thousand to two per thousand. 
Although we moved hundreds of thousands of 
men from all parts of the United States into 
tent camps in the middle of winter, the sick- 
ness rat+ in our Army camps was and is gen- 
erally below that of the average civilian com- 
r unity. Our soldiers probably constitute the 
healthiest group of individuals in the world 
today. 

Along with the progress of the past year 
we have encountered problems that have 
taxec our ingenuity to the extreme, and there 
is one in particular which I wish to discuss 
tonight. It is a very serious matter, for it 
strikes at the tap root of military efficiency. 

Although the President has proclaimed a 
state of emergency, the Army for all practical 
purposes is still operating under peacetime 
conditions. Perhaps it is this unusual, un- 
precedented situation which has resulted in a 
lack of understanding by the public as well as 
parents of soldiers and the soldiers them- 
selves regarding fundamental military re- 
quirements. The power of an army cannot 
be measured in mere numbers. It is based 
on a high state of discipline and training; on 
a readiness to carry out its mission wherever 
and whenever the Commander in Chief and 
Congress decide. Any compromise with those 
requirements and that purpose not only 
minimizes our efforts but largely vitiates our 
development of military power. 
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This Army belongs to the American people; 
it is their Army, your Army. What it does, 
what it is are naturally matters of personal 
interest to all cf our people, not only to those 
who have relatives in uniform but to every 
citizen depending on the Army for security. 
Despite the pros and cons which have attend- 
ed every issue debated during the past year, 
whether on the floors of Congress, in the 
press, or over the radio, I am certain that 
everyone is in agreement on one point—that 
is, this country must have the best army in 
the world 

Now, as veteran soldiers, I submit to you 
men of the Legion the impossibility of de- 
veloping an efficient army if decisions which 
are purely military in nature are continu- 
ously subjected to investigation, cross-exami- 
nation, debate, ridicule, and public discus- 
sion by pressure groups or by individuals 
with only a superficial knowledge of military 
matters or of the actual facts in the par- 
ticular case. I submit that there is a clear 
line of demarcation between the democratic 
freedom of discussion which we are deter- 
mined to preserve and a destructive proce- 
dure which promotes discontent and destroys 
confidence in the Army. 

As Chief of Staff I am largely responsible 
for the military program and for the dec’sions 
of subordinates. Mistakes have been made, 
and it is to be expected that more will be 
made. However, I am certain that we in the 
Army are the most severe critics and, also, 
we can best detect deficiencies, and we are 
better prepared to determine the method for 
their correction. 

Please have these considerations in mind. 
A sane, a wonderful step has been taken by 
this country in adopting a policy of prepar- 
ing its military forces in time of peace as the 
wisest of precautionary measures in the face 
of a world crisis. The very fact that we have 
shown such unprecedented wisdom in the 
military way presents the most serious dif- 
fculty for those responsible for the develop- 
ment of the Army. With a clear-cut task 
before us well known to the troops, the de- 
velopment of the Army would be compara- 
tively a simple matter. But must we declare 
war in order to facilitate training and 
morale; must you burn down the building 
in order to justify the fire department? 

The local posts of the Legion can do much 
to bring the people at home to a better under- 
standing of the requirements of the situa- 
tion. Even you veterans probably do not 
realize the result of appeals of the young 
man angling for a home-made cake or brag- 
ging to his parents or his girl of the hard- 
ships he endures, or grousing over the failure 
of his leaders to recognize his particular 
ability by immediate promotion. The War 
Department at times receives a veritable 
avalanche of criticisms or pressures resulting 
from such ordinary soldier reactions as these. 
The incidents in themselves are often amus- 
ing. as in the case of the mother who com- 
plained that her son wasn’t getting encugh 
to eat, and we found her boy had gained 16 
pounds in 20 days. But the total effect is 
really serious. As I read confidential reports 
from abroad, there is a startling similarity 
between our present situation in this respect 
and that which affected the late-lamented 
Army of France. Criticism, justified or 
otherwise, is to be expected. In fact, it is as 
inevitable as a congressional investigation; 
but when its nature or purpose is to cause 
disunity within the Army, I say, direct such 
criticisms at me personally, but leave the 
Army alone. Don’t tear down what you are 
striving so hard to build up. 

Let me cite an example of what I mean. 
Take the matter of a separate air force. Be- 
cause we are convinced that the establish- 
ment of a separate air force would not only 
be a grave error, but would completely dis- 
rupt the splendid organization now in process 
of building, we are accused of being unpro- 
fressive, jealous of prerogatives, and incredi- 
bly short-sighted. 


On the basis of a cold-blooded analysis of 


fact, the British have found it necessary to 
modify the separate air arm idea with respect 
to naval aviation. More recently they have 
been improvising special groups to operate 
more closely with ground troops. 

The ex-democracy of France had a separate 
air force which operated on a basis similar 
to that which some individuals are now pro- 
posing that we adopt. France was defeated 
and reduced to a state of vassalage in a 
5-week campaign. The Italian air force, 
which nurtures the theory of total war from 
the air and which has so-called independent 
control, has yet to be effective in the present 
war. Contrary to popular belief, the German 
Air Force is not independent of the ground 
arms in the generally conceived sense, but is 
closely coordinated by means of a system of 
command and staff over and above all civil 
departments, which would not be acceptable 
to a democracy such as the United States. 
The German Government is geared through- 
out for the primary purpose of making war 
through a superlatively centralized form of 
control. Hitler is commander in chief, but he 
operates through a chief of staff of a supreme 
staff, which plans, directs, and controls the 
operations of the Army. Navy. and air force, 
and is responsible only to the head of the 
Government. Through this machinery a 
campaign is planned, the organizations—air, 
ground, and naval—are allotted, and a com- 
mander is designated. He organizes and 
trains this task force and at the appointed 
time carries out the campaign, with every 
available resource of Germany in support. 
He may be a ground officer, an air or a naval 
Officer. But he is in sole charge of every 
phase of the operation. 

It is needless to say that the American peo- 
ple are not likely to establish a military oli- 
garchy for this country. Lacking such an or- 
ganization, the German system would be in- 
effective. As a matter of fact, we have 
adapted to our own use a set-up that ap- 
proximates that of Germany as closely as is 
possible under our system of government. 

Just a year ago the President gave final 
approval to the Selective Training and Service 
Act and to legislation authorizing reserve 
components to be called into Federal service. 
The importance of these two measures for 
the national defense was tremendous. They 
constituted a reversal of the historic and 
almost tragic policy that the United States 
would prepare for war only after becoming 
involved in war. Our peacetime military 
force was maintained for minor transactions, 
not to meet a first-class foe—a perilous policy, 
and one of extreme extravagance in men and 
money when the emergency arose. The great- 
est security which this Nation can possess is 
@ powerful navy, backed by a well-trained 
army, together so strong that no foreign 
nation will dare to provoke a war. The Army 
is now in the making, but it must go through 
another winter of training under field condi- 
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tions before it is fully prepared, and it must 
have the understanding and support of the 
people at home. 

You gentlemen are practical soldiers. You 
can understand the difficulty of handling 
large masses of men under conditions of 
warfare. You recognize the meaning and 
importance of discipline. You realize how 
easy it is to tear down and how difficult it is 
to build it up. During this emergency the 
sound of the Legion have been. a 
tower of strength to the War Department and 
to commanders in the field; and it i- to you 
that I look for the support necessary to the 
e-complishment of our objective. 

The spirit and determination that were 
yours 23 years ago, in the Meuse-Argonne, at 
St. Mihiel, or in a training camp at home, 
must be instilled in the men of this new 
Army. You can understand this and I know 
you will help. There is a further responsi- 
bility which I place on you. I look to you 
to educate the people at home as to the 
necessities of the times Without a united 
country it will be impossible to build the 
type of army we must have. We cannot build 
the best army in the world unless the people 
of this country are behind it. 

I am a soldier and I have spoken to you 
as one soldier to another. I have but one 
purpose, one mission, and that is to produce 
the most efficient arms in the world Given 
the American type of soldier and our war 
industries operating at top speed, given your 
aggressive support on ‘the home front, and 
it can be done, and it will be done} time. 
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Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
on the subject Electric Power on the 
Farm Aids National Defense, written by 
Hon. Harry. Slattery and published in 
the Public Utilities Fortnightly of August 
14, 1941. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Public Utilities Fortnightly of 

August 14, 1941] 

ELECTRIC POWER ON THE Farms Arps NaTIONAL 
DEFENSE—How Rvurat ELECTRIFICATION IN- 
CREASES FaRM PropUCTION WITH L&ss LaBor, 
AND OTHERWISE DirercTty Serves DEFENSE 
ProjsecTsS—IMPORTANCE First OBSERVED IN 
FoREIGN COUNTRIES—PRESENT NEEDS 


(By Harry Slattery) 

The widespread availability of electric pow- 
er in rural areas has long bee:- a primary ob- 
jective of farm organizations and of farm 
and other national leaders in the United 
States. Looking toward the long pull for a 
more stable agriculture and a better balance 
in the income and welfare of agriculture, in- 
dustry, finance, and business, they perceived 
that electric power was no longer a luxury 
but a necessity to twentieth century needs of 
living and production for rural as well as 
urban people. 














In advocating the adoption of a Federal 
rural electrification program—under which 
already nearly 325,000 miles of line have been 
constructed—these leaders foresaw that the 
benefits of rural electrification extended far 
beyond the farms alone and would have a 
marked influence in rural life generally, in- 
cluding the revitalizing of rural industry and 
processing, trade, churches, schools, and other 
community and village activities. Experience 
of R. E. A. and the 718 operating power sys- 
tems which it has financed reveals the basic 
soundness of this approach. 

The adoption of the Federal rural electri- 
fication program was, therefore, advocated by 
farm and public leaders on the basis of peace- 
time pursuits in order to improve the status 
and welfare of the rural community; but they 
builded better than they knew. For with the 
development of the grave international situa- 
tion and the outbreak of war abroad, rural 
electrification took on a new aspect as a real 
factor in our national-defense program. It 
came to be recognized that the defense pro- 
gram, particularly total defense, required 
many varied types of activities throughout 
the entire Nation in both rural and urban 
areas, and that electric power was an essen- 
tial factor to the successful prosecution of 
many of them. As a consequence, R. E. A. 
financed rural power systems, located in over 
2,300 counties, are today making electric 
service available not only to defense projects 
as such but also to many equally essential 
collateral activities involved in a total pre- 
paredness program. 

For defense and military purposes the im- 
portance of rural electrification was perhaps 
first observed in the major European coun- 
tries where the percentage of farms electri- 
fied in 1935 was far ahead of this country, 

from 50 to almost 100 in contrast to 
about 10 in the United States. The Proceed- 
ings of the Third World Power Conference 
in 1936 indicated that the widespread elec- 
trification in some of those countries was due 
in part to recognition of the importance of 
rural electrification as a tool of “total war” 
or “total defense” and therefore was in- 
cluded as a part of the planned program of 
preparation for defense or war. It has been 
reported that in Germany the government 
provided many farms with considerable elec- 
trically driven equipment in order to main- 
tain or increase production and thereby re- 
lease many farm men for military service and 
factory work. A rather vivid example of how 
rural electrification has made possible a high 
degree of decentralization of industry and 
farming out in Germany was Gescribed by 
Morris L. Cooke, first administrator of R. E. A. 
and at present consultant on management 
engineering on the staff of the associate di- 
rector general of the Office of Production 
Management, in the following words: 

“In 1937 sealed crates were delivered to 
electrified farms all over the nation. Instruc- 
tions were given out not to open these crates 
until further notice. They were said to con- 
tain special machinery with which the farm- 
ers of Germany would, in their spare time, 
capture the toy market of the world. The 
day Nazi legions crossed the border of Poland, 
word was sent out to open the crates. They 
turned out to contain not toy machinery but 
equipment with which to make the thou- 
sands of little parts which go into the pro- 
duction of modern weapons of war. The parts 
made by these machines went into the tanks, 
guns, and planes which, the following spring, 
rolled back the armies of Belgium, the 
Netherlands, and France.” 

Likewise, in England, one aspect of the im- 


portance of rural electrification to defense is, 


indicated by the following quotation from 
the Electrical Review (London): 

“Home food production is very much in 
the news at the moment, and the nation may 
well thank those electricity supply authori- 
ties which, by their enterprise in providing 
supplies to sparsely populated and barely 
remunerative rural areas, are now making 
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it possible for farmers to employ electrical 
methods to aid food production and storage.” 

One of the most important contributions 
that rural electrification offers to our growing 
national-defense program and to fulfilling 
our promise of all-out aid to nations fighting 
for our safety is in supplying power to help 
American agriculture meet its problems of 
labor supply and of increased demand for 
protein and other critical foods essential for 
proper nutrition. As a result of accelerated 
industrial production and the requirements 
of the armed forces, there is developing, par- 
ticularly in specialized areas producing dairy, 
poultry, and truck crops, a serious shortage 
of farm labor. The general index of farm- 
labor supply declined from 100 in April 1940 
to 82.2 in April 1941. As preparedness activi- 
ties continue to become more widespread 
and intensified, and the demands of the 
armed forces continue to increase, it is ap- 
parent that more labor will be drained away 
from farms. The Bureau of Labor Statistics 
estimates that defense industries will require 
nearly one and a half million more workers 
by April 1942 than there were in May 1941. 
As a consequence, already there is an increas- 
ing demand for labor-saving farm equipment, 
much of it requiring electric power for its 
operation, such as milking machines, pumps, 
ensilage cutters, brooders, and other power 
equipment. Where electricity is available, 
many farms will be able not only to main- 
tain their production of vital foods with less 
manpower but many will materially increase 
their output. It has been estimated that the 
application of electric power to the activities 
of an average farm will provide the equiva- 
lent of one farm hand at an investment of 
less than the annual wages of a farm laborer. 
It is unfortunate indeed that, notwithstand- 
ing the substantial progress made during the 
past 6 years, in this time of national emer- 
gency not more than 30 percent of our farms 
have central-station service. 

Without consideration of its labor-saving 
significance, electricity has become an essen- 
tial technical factor in the production of 
many forms of protein foods of which there 
is a shortage and of which increased pro- 
duction is imperative if the nutritional needs 
of our people and the requirements of the 
lend-lease arrangement are to be met. Be- 
cause of its efficiency as a source of light, 
heat, and cold as well as of power, electricity 
has been applied widely to the production 
of protein foods of which there is immediate 
need for more production. Electric hatching 
and brooding produce a larger output of 
poultry per unit of effort and of expense; 
lighted poultry houses mean that poultry 
feed longer, grow faster, and produce more 
eggs; poultry, milk, and milk products are 
processed, handled, and marketed with less 
wastage when electricity is available; a 
plentiful and automatic water supply for the 
dairy, poultry yard, stock tank, and irrigation 
increases production; electric milking ma- 
chines, cream separators, coolers, and other 
dairy equipment improve efficiency and 
maintain quality; electric refrigerators pro- 
vide proper storage of perishable products, 
including eggs, milk, and vegetables; and the 
preparation of feeds for animals is promoted 
by electrically driven equipment. 

The migration of workers from some rural 
areas to urban defense industries, and the 
increasing needs for protein foods to meet 
the nutritional requirements of both our 
own people and those of foreign countries 
that we have promised to aid, present grow- 
ing critical problems to the Nation and agri- 
culture. The alleviation of these problems 
is dependent primarily on a substantial in- 
crease in the use of modern labor-saving 
equipment. It is, therefore, important that 
we make every effort to extend electric serv- 
ice into the critical production areas as 
rapidly as possible. 

In addition to its importance in alleviating 
the problem of farm-labor shortage in critical 
areas and in promoting the production of cer- 
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tain critical protein foods, rural electric serv- 
ice has been of immediate importance to de- 
fense and related projects that have been lo- 
cated in rural areas. 

Availability of electric service from rural 
power systems in areas where many of the 
new defense projects have been located has 
proved to be of substantial benefit both to the 
projects themselves and to the surrounding 
countryside which has been called on to ren- 
der many collateral services incident to their 
construction and operation. R. E. A. financed 
systems have been called on to serve a great 
variety of defense projects, including camps, 
bases, forts, munition depots, and dumps, 
housing projects, air field beacons, radio beam 
s:ations, and many lesser loads related directly 
to the defense program. As a@ consequence, 
defense projects served by the cooperative 
power systems are enabled to obtain their 
power at low rates. 

In a number of instances, such as at Camp 
Shelby, Miss., Fort Leonard Wocd in Missouri, 
and Camp Forrest, Tenn., R. E. A. financed 
cooperatives have been in a position to make 
service available to Army camps promptly and 
at low cost. In making service available to 
Camp Shelby, for instance, the line and sub- 
station for the construction load were com- 
pieted 24 hours after receipt of the order 
from the War Department; and the large sub- 
station and 7% miles of 110,000-volt trans- 
mission line from the power source to the 
camp were completed within 52 days. Inas- 
much as the cooperatives are nonprofit or- 
ganizations they provide the defense projects 
with service at cost. Further, they do not 
require cash contributions toward construc- 
tion costs inasmuch as the facilities will con- 
tinue to be used to serve farms and other 
consumers after the emergency period has 


Because of their wide coverage, the coop- 
erative rural power systems are receiving in- 
creasing requests to furnish electric service to 
farms and others located in the vicinity of 
major defense projects. The location of some 
of these projects in rural areas of relatively 
sparse population and limited agricultural 
productivity has resulted in a tremendous 
step-up in the demand for perishable food- 
stuffs With electric power available, nearby 
farmers are enabled to increase the produc- 
tion of eggs, milk, and other perishables and 
have refrigeration for proper storage. 

The systems also have been called on to 
meet the power requirements of many col- 
lateral activities in the vicinity of defense 
projects such as for additional housing, com- 
mercial establishments, and recreational fa- 
cilities. In the vicinity of Camp Blanding, 
Fla., the Clay County Electric Cooperative 
has constructed numerous short extensions 
to serve attendant defense loads with a con- 
seguent multiplying of its defense load by 
four times. 

In some areas, because of the shortage of 
firm power, the cooperatives have found it 
necessary to provide additional generating ca- 
pacity to meet defense requirements. In or- 
der to supply the new marine base at Jack- 
sonville, N. C., for example, the Jones-Onslow 
Electric Cooperative has started construction 
of two generating plants and 50 miles of 
transmission line with an installed capacity 
of 13,000 kilowatt-amperes. After the emer- 
gency this capacity will be available to serve 
farms and other enterprises in the area at 
rates somewhat lower than those now in 
effect. 

One of the significant effects of the exten- 
sion of electric service into rural areas has 
been the development of a large number and 
variety of small decentralized industrial 
enterprises. Fcr normal peacetime opera- 
tions the value of decentralized industries 
has long been recognized because of their 
contribution to the income and stability of 
rural communities; for defense purposes, 
such industries make possible the full utili- 
zation of facilities and manpower through 
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“farming out” with the least possible migra- 
tion of workers. Among the industries 
served by R. E. A. financed systems at the 
present time there is a number that are 
making a direct contribution to the defense 
program through the production of strategic 
materials and the processing of farm prod- 
ucts of which there is a shortage. 

In addition, there are many more of these 
systems capable of making a valuable con- 
tribution if and when it is deemed essential 
to distribute the production of military ma- 
terial among innumerable small units widely 
scattered throughout the country. Many of 
these enterprises sprang up after electric 
power was made available by the coopera- 
tives and surveys show that the number and 
variety are increasing rapidly. During 1940 
there was a 20-percent increase in the types 
of industries on R. E. A. financed lines, a 
53-percent increase in the number of plants, 
and an 86-percent increase in the kilowatt 
demand of such industries. During the first 
6 months of 1941 the systems received re- 
quests for service each month on the aver- 
age from 50 additional enterprises with de- 
mands exceeding 3,000 kilowatts. Among the 
industries that are contributing to the total 
defense program are: Cold-storage plants, 
hatcheries, dairies, food-processing plants of 
many types. mines, oil wells, and pipe lines, 
building-supply plants, machine shops, 
aluminum plants, textile mills, and chemical 
industries. 

A number of the mines served by the rural 
power systems are producing extremely im- 
portant raw materials having direct military 
significance, and of which there is a scarcity. 
These include vanadium, cinnabar, lead and 
zinc, copper, and manganese. The presence 
of a nearby rural power system played an 
important part in the opening of certain 
cinnabar mimes in Arkansas. These are 
marginal mines, closed under normal condi- 
tions because not profitable. Military re- 
quirements for mercury made it important 
that these mines be brought back into maxi- 
mum production, and the increase in price 
of mercury made this possible, provided rela- 
tively cheap power were available. The con- 
struction of a tie-in line from a neighboring 
R. E. A. financed system solved the problem 
of availability of power at low cost. 

It has been highly gratifying to observe the 
active participation of the rural electric co- 
operatives in furthering the national-defense 
program in their communities. Their efforts 
show a desire to be of the greatest possible 
service in time of national emergency. The 
work of the Shenandoah Valley (Va.) Electric 
Cooperative has attracted Nation-wide atten- 
tion in this regard. This cooperative spon- 
sored a survey of the resources of the area 
served by it and was instrumental in the 
establishment of the Shenandoah Valley De- 
fense Council, which was organized as a co- 
operative to enable the small industrial plants 
in the area to assist in the national-defense 
program. 

In the predominantly rural area served by 
the rural systems the cooperative discovered 
that there were 375 machine tools adequate 
for use in the production of defense materials 
and enough skilled labor to operate these 
tools for 16 hours per day. These skilled 
workmen for the most part were not regis- 
tered with any State or Federal employment 
agency, and the small industries had not been 
included in any defense-production plans. 

R. E. A. and R. E. A. financed systems are 
working to alleviate power shortages at criti- 
cal points in the defense program. As has 
already been indicated, some of the rural 
power systems are providing for additional 
capacity in their areas where there is a short- 
age of firm power. For emergency purposes 
some of the systems have organized power 
reserve cooperatives to Own and operate mo- 
bile Diesel generating plants that are mount- 
ed on trailers for rapid transportation to 
points where the regular power supply has 


been disrupted. A number of these units 
are now in successful operation on R:; E. A. 
financed systems and additional units are 
on order, 

There is accumulating evidence, however, 
that the increasing demand for power being 
placed on the systems as a result of both the 
preparedness and the normal growth 
in loads may have to be met with additional 
generating capacity. If it is found necessary, 
a@ large capacity in small generating units 
can be built on a mass-production basis; and 
these units could be made to provide a flex- 
ible source of power that could be adjusted 
easily to meet the needs of the systems. 

Any capacity added at the present time to 
meet defense requirements would not con- 
stitute surplus capacity after the emergency 
because it would soon be absorbed by the 
systems in rendering normal service to an 
increasing number of farms and other rural 
users. This indicates that any expenditures 
made today by the cooperatives for addition- 
al generating capacity to alleviate power 
shortages occasioned by defense requirements 
would have a 100-percent post-emergency 
value. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELBERT D. THOMAS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, September 22, 1941 


ADDRESS BY GEORGE 8S. COUNTS, 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have inserted 
in the Appendix of the Recorp the address 
delivered at the annual meeting of the 
American Federation of Teachers in De- 
troit, Mich., on August 22, by the presi- 
dent of the federation, George S. Counts. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

A year ago world democracy stood in. the 
shadow of utter catastrophe. The free na- 
tions on the continent of Europe had been 
either destroyed or encircled by the Nazi 
armies. As we met in Buffalo many of us 
feared, and with good reason, that within 12 
months the islands of Britain would lose their 
independence and become a part of Hitler’s 
“new order.” Indeed, in those days we 
dreaded to open the morning newspaper lest 
we read in stark headlines of the cracking of 
the morale of the British people under the 
merciless bombing of the Luftwaffe. 


I 


The year has been kinder to the cause of 
human freedom than we feared. Although 
there have been many dark and bitter days, 
England still stands, a living monument to 
the courage and heroism of a free people. 
Although there has been a terrifying succes- 
sion of disasters and retreats, there have been 
some magnificent victories. As we look to 
the future, even though we know that the 
entire weight of Vichy France and Japan may 
at any moment be thrown into the balance 
on the side of the Axis, we have solid grounds 
for hope. We see the fighting potential of the 
democracies steadily rising. Our own match- 
less productive system is rapidly converting 
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America into that “arsenal of democracy” ot 
which the President has spoken. During the 
coming year the tide of armament production 
should turn decisively against Hitler and his 


A major source of hope derives from a re- 
alinement of political and military forces. 
For reasons not altogether clear Hitler saw fit 
to break his devil’s pact with Stalin—the 
move which launched the second World War 
and sealed the fate of the French Republic. 
For this new act of Nazi aggression the friends 
of human freedom throughout the world 
should be profoundly grateful. It means that 
the vast resources of the Soviet Union, con- 
trary to Stalin’s hope and will, are now ranged 
on the side of the democracies. And in spite 
of the opinions of practically all the experts, 
the Soviet soldiers and officers have fought 
and are fighting with magnificent skill, te- 
nacity, and valor. 

m 


Some among us perhaps find the thought 
of cooperating in any way with the Stalin 
dictatorship deeply repugnant. Such an at- 
titude is easy to understand. This dictator- 
ship is no less a dictatorship merely because 
the Nazi armies have been turned against it. 
Yet we must realize that in struggles of this 
character free peoples cannot always choose 
their associates. In our own Wer of Inde- 
pendence we did not hesitate to accept assist- 
ance from Bourbon France. 

We must realize also that the great threat 
to the establishment of a regime of peace 
and freedom on the earth comes at this time 
from Hitler and his armies. Even though 
the dictatorship of Stalin may be as ruthless 
and savage in certain respects as that of his 
partner in the pact of 1939, it seems not to 
be equally bent on or capable of conquest 
and world domination by force of arms. 
Moreover, we may be justified in hoping that 
the exigencies of the conflict and the asso- 
ciation with the democracies may revive the 
spirit of freedom which marked the Russian 
revolution in its early days. 

We must realize further that the fortunes 
of the American people are irrevocably in- 
volved in the struggle which is now being 
waged on the vast plains of western Russia. 
If the Nazi armies should triumph decisively 
in this struggle, the course of our history 
might well be radically changed. Hitler 
would then bring quickly within the orbit 
of his ruie the whole of Europe, Asia, and 
Africa. Then with the resources of three 
continents at his disposal his position would 
be impregnable. It was doubtless some such 
grand conception which led him to violate 
his pact with Stalin and launch his attack 
upon the Soviet Union. 

Victory in Russia, even if not followed by 
a successful invasion of Britain, would lead 
to the imposition of the Nazi pattern of life 
and society upon more than three-fifths of 
the earth. And that pattern carries with It, 
as we all know, the destruction not only of 
the free-labor movement, but also of the 
great heritage out of which the free-labor 
movement has come. It would literally in- 
volve in destruction all that is best in west- 
ern culture—the Judaic-Christian doctrine of 
the brotherhood of man, the humanistic faith 
in the liberation of the mind, the democratic 
affirmation that ordinary men and women 
can and should rule themselves. The Nazi 
movement is an unexampled effort to arm 
the ethics of a primitive and pagan tribalism 
with the might of modern science and tech- 
nology. It is reaction in the deepest moral 
sense. 

The fate of the people immediately under 
the Nazi rule is already written plainly on 
the map of Europe. Wherever Hitler’s armies 
march, human freedom is outlawed and 
mercy forgotten. FH any nations or peoples 
within the range of his power are permitted 
to retain their independence, that independ- 
ence is entirely spurious in character—an 
independence fully subservient to the Nazi 
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will, And it should not be forgotten that 
technology has equipped despotism with the 
means of ruling continents as easily as it 
‘ruled a small state a few generations ago. 
If conquered peoples should strive to rise 
against their oppressors in this age of ma- 
chine guns, tanks, and airplanes, they would 
rise only to be mowed and blasted down. 
Let the nations of the old world come fully 
under the Nazi yoke, and men who love free- 
dom will know despair as they have rarely 
known it in history. The darkest of all ages 
will then descend upon mankind. 

But we are interested primarily in the im- 
pact of a Hitler triumph on American de- 
mocracy. Even if such a triumph should not 
lead to a direct military attack upon the 
United States and the loss of national inde- 
pendence—a concession that no one who 
loves his country should risk making—the 
result would be disastrous. Even if Hitler 
should remain on the other side of the At- 
lantic, the course of American history would 
be radically altered. Even if we should con- 
tinue to cherish ideals of human liberty and 
equality, we would be compelled to become 
a@ great military nation or perish. We would 
have to arm to the teeth and, in the face 
of superior natural, technical, and human 
resources in the possession of the enemy, 
strive to build unrivaled naval and air fleets. 
Into the maintenance of the Military Estab- 
lishment from year to year we would be com- 
pelled to pour one-quarter to one-half of 
our income. The consequence would be a 
progressive degradation of the standard of 
living of our entire people. In addition we 
would be forced to adopt military conscrip- 
tion as a permanent practice and turn schools 
and all the agencies of education and opinion 
to the cultivation of the military mind and 
virtues. The triumph of the Nazi armies, 
moreover, would place the stamp of success 
on Nazi ideas. This would give these ideas 
immeasurably greater prestige and authority 
than they possess today and would stimulate 
powerfully the growth of some form of Amer- 
ican nazi-ism. Our democracy could not long 
survive these several conditions and tenden- 
cies. Such issues, in my judgment, are being 
decided on the battlefields of Russia as we 
sit here in convention. Our people, there- 
fore, if they are to view the present world 
situation with realism, should give the fullest 
support to the peoples and armies of the 
Soviet Union, as well as to those of Britain 
and China, in their struggle against the Axis. 
This is only common sense. 


Ir 


The year has been a difficult but, I think, a 
successful year for the American Federation 
of Teachers. By a vote of the entire member- 
ship of the federation we have revoked the 
charters of three locals. This has been a 
painful experience to all of us. The executive 
council took the action it did only after 
fullest consideration of all sides of the ques- 
tion and only for the purpose of actually 
saving the union. In no other way could 
the federation relieve itself of a species of 
political intrigue and conspiracy that for al- 
most a quarter of a century has bedeviled 
democracies and democratic organizations on 
six continents and the islands of the sea—a 
species of political intrigue and conspiracy 
that has bedeviled the union, and partic- 
ularly certain of its locals, for many years. 
We have had the courage to remove from our 
tanks the organized influence of the Com- 
munist Party. 

The revocation of the charters of three 
tocals, however, does not build the American 
Federation of Teachers. Necessary though 
this action was, it is negative in character. 
Though it has literally saved the union, it 
does not build the univn. It has merely 
cleared the way for positive and constructive 
work. 

A splendid beginning for the job that lies 
ahead has been made during the past year by 
the committee on the emergency in educa- 


tion of which Vice President George Axtelle 
was the chairman. In close collaboration 
with the executive council this committee 
prepared a report on education, democracy, 
and defense which was published in full in 
the March issue of the American Teacher. 
In my opinion this report is the most funda- 
mental and comprehensive attack upon the 
problem of our responsibilities and oppor- 
tunities ever made by the federation. It 
begins with a fresh analysis of the social 
situation and points out clearly both the 
weaknesses and the promises of our de- 
mocracy. Repudiating without equivocation 
the sophistry that America must choose be- 
tween communism and fascism, it insists 
that democracy, both as social ends and 
social means, constitutes the only tolerable 
road to the future. The report then pro- 
ceeds to outline a total program for the de- 
fense and advance of American democracy 
during the period ahead. It outlines the 
role of the school and the teacher, of our 
federation, and of the various forces which 
may be counted upon to cooperate in the 
struggle for human freedom. This report is 
to be studied, discussed, and criticized at 
this convention. It should be revised and 
strengthened in accordance with our best 
thought and then made the basis for the 
work of the union. 

As we look to the future I see five great 
tasks confronting the American Federation 
of Teachers. We must, first, defend public 
education in the United States; second, con- 
tinue to fight for the ever more complete 
democratization of public education; third, 
prepare for the impact of the return of peace 
on public education; fourth, develop a posi- 
tive educational program for the post-war 
world; and fifth, work for the defense and 
advance of democracy here at home in the 
United States. 

The defense of public education is our first 
responsibility. This responsibility assumes 
two forms. On the one hand, we must con- 
duct a continuous fight to maintain school 
budgets in the face of powerful and sustained 
pressures emanating from those who are op- 
posed to expenditures for public education, 
either because they dislike paying taxes or 
because they fear a thoroughly enlightened 
people. On the other hand, we must resist 
all efforts, from whatever source, tc impose a 
narrow orthodoxy upon the schools. We must 
oppose not only all totalitarian movements 
from abroad but also guard against the abuses 
of legislative committees and the attacks of 
a National Association of Manufacturers or 
a Governor Talmadge. 

The fight to democratize public education 
and the public-school system is likewise al- 
ways before us. We must continue the fight 
to place on boards of education representa- 
tives of organized labor and of the working 
people generally; to bring equality of oppor- 
tunity to all of our children regardless of 
race, nationality, religion, or family circum- 
stance; to lift the status of the profession, 
to improve and make secure working condi- 
tions, to encourage teachers to participate 
actively in the life of both school and com- 
munity, to collaborate as equals in the fram- 
ing of both educational and social policy. 
Also we must give vigorous and sustained 
attention to the problem of developing ean 
educational program that is truly and posi- 
tively democratic, an educational program de- 
signed to give to the young the knowledge, 
the loyalties, the discipline of free men. 

At some time, whether early or late we 
do not know, peace will return to the world. 
The economic and social dislocations that 
will attend the closing down of war industries 
are certain to be great and pervasive. The 
American Federation of Labor and other for- 
ward-looking bodies of citizens are insisting 
that comprehensive plans be formulated to 
ease the transition to a peacetime economy. 
In the formulation of such plans our federa- 
tion should have a voice. More particularly 
we should be prepared for a general expan- 
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sion of educational facilities which should 
be an integral part of the post-war program 
of the American people. The full use of our 
productive energies will require the develop- 
ment and extension of various social services. 
One of these services must and will be public 
education. 

The post-war world will also place upon 
the American people heavy international re- 
sponsibilities. After Hitler and all he repre- 
sents have been destroyed, the task of build- 
ing a world order based upon the principles of 
peace, justice, and mercy for all races and 
peoples will remain. Our experience during 
the period between the two great wars has 
demonstrated fully that as a people we can- 
not withdraw from the world. The effort to 
do so has led us to the brink of disaster. 
We shall participate in the settlement fol- 
lowing the conclusion of the struggle. We 
must also be prepared to bear responsibilities 
in the process of world reconstruction com- 
mensurate with our great power. In order 
that that power may be wisely used and 
directed, through cooperation with the 
teachers of other nations, we should proceed 
to prepare ourselves and our people to build 
a world to which no Hitler can return. 

Our fifth great task is to work in every 
possible way for the defense and advance of 
democracy here in America. We must re- 
member that the threat to human freedom 
comes today from at home as well as from 
abroad. We must therefore be prepared to 
oppose not only the despotism which comes 
from beyond the seas but also the despotism 
which grows out of our own soil. In fact, 
the surest way to build that morale and 
unity so necessary to meet the threat of fore 
eign aggression is to put our democratic pro- 
fessions to work in the United States, in 
guarding the democratic process, in achiev- 
ing a general condition of economic security 
and abundance, in making all of our insti- 
tutions serve more fully the interests of all 
our people. 

Iv 

All of this means a strong American Fed- 
eration of Teachers—a federation enrolling at 
least 10 percent of the teachers of the coun- 
try, a federation enjoying the confidence and 
respect of the American Federation of Labor, 
and the entire labor movement, a federation 
known to the American community for its 
integrity, courage, and vision. I hope that 
the year ahead will see us advance noticeably 
toward each of these goals. In the words 
of John Dewey, addressed to this convention, 
I trust that we shall not “be modest in our 
hopes and ambitions,” but, rather, that we 
shall fit our energies to the bold dreams of 
the founders of the federation 25 years ago. 
When we or our successors assemble again a 
quarter century hence I trust that the Amer- 
ican Federation of Teachers will be playing 
the central role in the organization and con- 
duct of public education in the United States 
and that it will rank among the first of 
those forces which will have sustained and 
advanced the cause of democracy during the 
intervening years. 





A Wyoming Referendum 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN J. McINTYRE 


OF WYOMIN* 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 22, 1941 


Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. Speaker, in a 
Sincere effort to learn the views of my 
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friends and fellow citizens in Wyoming 
relative to the efforts that are being made 
and should be made to defeat Hitler, I 
propose to send a copy of this statement 
to each post office and rural box holder in 
Wyoming, with a card upon which to reg- 
ister his or her opinion by checking the 
proper squares. 

This information will be invaluable to 
me and other Members of Congress, and 
I am sure that nearly every person who 
receives one of these cards will be suffi- 
ciently concerned to mark it, place a 
l-cent stamp upon it, and return it to 
my office. 


America at the Crossroads 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LOUIS LUDLOW 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, September 19, 1941 


RADIO ADDRESS OF REV. JOHN A. O'BRIEN, 
PH. D., OF THE UNIVERSITY OF NOTRE 
DAME 


Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, while in- 
terventionists, who comprise a minor but 
very vocal fraction of our people, are 
trying by every hook and crook to get 
us into foreign wars, there occasionally 
arises some great apostle of peace who 
has the vision and the courage to stand 
up and urge that now is the time when 
America should take the lead in propos- 
ing mediation to stop the age of butch- 
ery and to lift human relations to a plane 
of sanity and reason. 

Rev. John A. O’Brien, Ph. D., of the 
University of Notre Dame, is such an 
apostle. He is a real leader in the cause 
of peace whose eloquent appeals, reflect- 
ing sound Americanism and Christian 
philosophy applied to present-day world 
problems, are penetrating the homes and 
firesides of America and making a pro- 
found impression. 

Dr. O’Brien is a supporter of House 
Concurrent Resolution No. 20, which I 
have introduced, and which proposes 
that the President shall be requested to 
take the initiative in offering the serv- 
ices of the Western Hemisphere as a 
mediator, to the end that the blessings 
of peace may be brought to a distraught 
world. 

I present for printing in the Recorp an 
address entitled “America at the Cross- 
roads,” recently delivered by Dr. O’Brien 
over the coast-to-coast network of the 
National Broadcasting Co., as follows: 

I propose to discuss the subject America 
at the Crossroads, calmly, dispassionately, 
with no indulgence in personalities and no 
appeal to racial animosities. I shall appeal 
only to the fair-mindedness, to the reason, 
and to the patriotism of the American people. 

I should like to make it clear that I am 
speaking neither for Notre Dame nor for the 
Catholic Church, but in my own name as an 
American citizen I have abhorrence for 
Hitlerism, loathing for Stalinism, sympathy 


for the valiant people of Britain, and for the ' 


hinge the welfare of our country, 
zation built up by our fathers over two cen 
turies of toil, and the lives of millions 
American boys. 

CHOOSE PEACE 


I am asking my fellow countrymen 
build an impregnable defense for America 
and to choose the road to peace. For it is 
only by walking along that road that we can 
effectively assist the distressed peoples of the 
Old World and preserve our freedom and de- 
mocracy. The path to war means not only 
national impoverishment but the loss of our 
freedom and democracy. It is the unfailing 
pathway to destruction, agony, and death. 

I spent the first year of the war at Oxford 
University, England. There I heard the Brit- 
ish labor leader, Arthur Greenwood, declare: 
“If this war is fought to mutual exhaustion, 
the British Empire will experience a degree 
of impoverishment ihe like of which we have 
never known. And at the end of the road of 
all our bloodshed and sacrifice we shall find 
not a democracy but an authoritarian regime 
of the right or of the left.” 

Uttered during the early months of the 
war, these words should be placed before the 
people of America that we, too, might see 
what awaits us at the end if we take the road 
to war. 


ACCOMPLISHED WHAT? 


Now that the nations have been engaged 
in the titanic struggle for 2 years, let us 
ask, What have they accomplished? Have 
the Germans proved by their conquest of 
Poland that they were right and Poland 
was wrong? Who can remember precisely 
what the German-Polish dispute was about? 
There was something about Danzig, the 
free state, the corridor, and East Prussia. 
But does not the original point at issue, 
whatever it was, seem microscopic in com- 
parison with the enormous expenditures in 
money and in human lives already made by 
both sides? 

Have the Allies proven nazi-ism and fas- 
cism to be wrong? Have the Axis Powers 
disproven the democratic theory by their 
conquest of France and their overrunning 
of the other countries of Europe? If Soviet 
Russia, with the help of Britain and the 
United States, should triumph over Ger- 
many, would that demonstrate that commu- 
nism is the better way of life and that 
Europe and America should, therefore, be 
bolshevized? What single good result has 
emerged from these 2 years of bloodshed, 
slaughter, and unparalleled destruction? 


THE REAL VICTORS 


If we look at the matter calmly, dispas- 
sionately, not through the eyes of emotion 
but through the eyes of reason, we shall be 
obliged to say all this orgy of killing and de- 
stroying has yielded not one single gocd 
result. It has accomplished nothing. It 
has decided no question of justice or right. 
It has decided merely which side has the 
more effective military machine and more 
human fodder to feed it. 

Hundreds of cities have been laid waste. 
Thousands of works of art, culture, and civi- 
lization have been destroyed. Hundreds of 
thousands of families have been uprooted 
and their members scattered far and wide. 
Millions of men, women, and children have 
been slaughtered like cattle. A whole civi- 
lization is in flames. 

Who are the victors? “Lunacy, destruction, 
death. The whole stupid, brutal business of 
seeing which side could destroy the most 
property and kill the largest number of hu- 
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man beings has pulled Europe back into the 
caveman stage where might is right. 

Stripped of all rhetoric, emotionalism, 
chauvinism, cant, this is the plain, unvar- 
nished statement of the ugly realities. 

EUROPE A DESERT 

If America should enter the fray, and the 
war should last for 5 or 10 years, what would 
the result be? Even if we sent ten or twelve 
million men the conquest of an Axis-domi- 
nated Europe would be problematic. Let us 
suppose, however, that by some circum- 
stances, not immediately apparent, we should 
succeed after 10 years in eking out a military 
victory. What would we have gained? 

Europe would be a desert. Ten to twenty 
million men would be killed. Centuries of 
civilization would be in ruins. Disease, 
famine, and death would stalk the land. 
Our country would be bankrupt. A debt 
would weigh like a millstone on the neck 
of generations yet unborn. A military bu- 
reaucracy would regiment our every act. The 
flower of our manhood would be slain. Every 
home would be in mourning. Who would 
the victors be? Once again—lunaey, de- 
struction, death. 

A FALLACY 

What good would we have achieved? Abso- 
lutely none. Would we not, however, have 
crushed Hitlerism, nazi-ism, fascism? We 
might have slaughtered millions of Germans 
and millions of Italians, but we would not 
have crushed these ideologies. As these are 
ideas, they are impervious to destruction 
by tanks, guns, and bombs. They can be 
conquered only by other ideas assimilated 
through the free play of the mind. Reason, 
education, and discussion are the only means 
by which we can purge the human mind of 
falsehood and secure the entrance of truth. 

The whole argument calling for America 
to enter the European strife to crush nazi- 
ism and fascism is vitiated, therefore, by 
a fundamental fallacy—the naive assump- 
tion that ideas can be destroyed by arms and 
warfare. Instead of dislodging these ideas, 
force will only drive them deeper. External 
assault will rally even the foes of Hitlerism 
to the defense of the fatherland. Peace and 
the capacity to think dispassionately, which 
peace affords, offer the best means of enabling 
persons to free themselves from false ideas 
and vicious philosophies. Only by the sword 
of the mind functioning freely in peace can 
we slay the dragon of totalitarian ideology. 

WAR'S FUTILITY 

War never decides a moral question, a ques- 
tion of right or wrong, over which it is always 
allegedly fought. It merely decides which 
side has more guns, more bombing planes, 
more instruments of death, more cannon 
fodder. The common masses in all the war- 
torn countries are the tragic victims. After 
millions of human beings are slaughtered 
like cattle, after cities are destroyed and 
civilizations laid waste, and both sides are 
exhausted, a conference is held. 

Diplomats wearing spats and boutonnieres 
and generals and admirals with gold braid 
assemble. “You take this territory and you 
take that,” they say. Then, putting their 
papers back into their portmanteaus, they 
go home. But there are some things they 
do not put back. Among them are the pre- 
cious lives of the millions of poor human 
beings who were butchered to decide a ques- 
tion of right which can be decided only by 
the reason and the conscience of man. 
Herein lie the folly and the tragedy of war— 
it is meaningless, completely, utterly, abys- 
mally meaningless. 

Before the outbreak of the war Hitler and 
Daladier warned each other that the only 
victors would be destruction and death. 
President Roosevelt had previously reminded 
both Hitler and Mussolini that the World 
War proved that military victory was sterile, 
that it solved nothing and accomplished 
nothing. 

“Nothing,” declares the Holy Father, Pope 
Pius XII, “is gained by war that cannot be 








achieved by peace; in war all is lost.” Time 
after time His Holiness has set forth the 
ideals of peace which we all cherish. “I shall 
not relax either my efforts or my prayers,” he 
declares, “for the cause of peace.” Every day 
he is praying and struggling to bring peace to 
a war-torn world. 
MORAL LOSSES 

I have spoken of the stupendous losses in 
property and in human lives which modern 
war entails. The losses in the moral and 
spiritual spheres are, however, not less ap- 
palling. Mercy, kindliness, justice, truth, 
patience, humility, meekness, tolerance, and 
Christ's all-embracing law of love are among 
the first casualties. War declares a mora- 
torium on morality and prostitutes the find- 
ings of science to the dirty business of mass 
slaughter. 

Flouting Christ’s teaching concerning the 
dignity of the human personality, the sanc- 
tity of human life, and the law of universal 
love, which teaches us to regard all men as 
our brothers, children of the same Father, 
war converts men into cannon fodder and 
uses as its explosive the dynamite of hatred. 
Trampling upon the deepest teachings of re- 
ligion, which proclaims “Love and save,” war 
sings but one refrain—‘Hate and destroy, 
hate and kill, hate and annihilate.” Even 
in America, at peace, 3,000 miles from 
Europe’s flaming feuds, we feel the repercus- 
sions of the fear, hysteria, and hatred dis- 
seminated by the party clamoring for war. 

While religion and ethics justify a nation 
in defending itself against unjust attack, let 
it be remembered that America, in spite of 
her repeated violations of neutrality, has not 
been attacked. Before a war can be justified 
ethics demands that, in addition to a just 
cause, there must be the exhaustion of all 
pacific means of settling the dispute, and 
that the good effects outweigh the evil ef- 
fects. What have we done to exhaust the 
possibilities of bringing the warring leaders 
to the peace table? Precisely nothing. Who 
wou'e maintain that the good effect, if any 
at all can be found, will outweigh the mon- 
strous and incalculable evils of modern 
total war? 

NO JUSTIFICATION 

Reason compels us to say, therefore, that 
there is not a shred of ethical justification for 
America entering the European conflict. The 
moral obligation not to enter that blitzkrieg 
of destruction is further deepened by the 
solemn promises, made time and again, by 
the President during the election campaign. 
Thus in Boston on October 30, 1940, speaking 
with a great depth of feeling, the President 
said: “And while I .m talking to you, moth- 
ers and fathers, I give you one more assur- 
ance. I have said this before, but I shall say 
it again and again. Your boys are not going 
to be sent into any foreign wars.” 

No President in all history has given to the 
American people a more unequivocal, a more 
deliberate, a more solemn and sacred prom- 
ise. The violation of that solemn pact be- 
tween the President and the people would be 
not merely a grievous breach of fundamental 
morality but it would blast more effectively 
than all the armies of Hitler, Stalin, and 
Mussolini all faith, both at home and abroad, 
in democratic government as well. It would 
break the heart of the American people and 
the heart of democracy as well. 

I have faith in the President. I am su- 
premely confident that, in spite of the war 
advocates who seem to surround him on 
every side, he will keep faith with the Ameri- 
can people, who have trusted and honored 
him as they have honored no other man in 
all our history. Let us help the President to 
keep that promise by writing to him and to 
the Congress each day to keep our American 
boys out of the raging holocaust now devour- 
ing the manhood and the civilization of 
Europe. 

LAUNCH PEACE OFFENSIVE 

We must not be content, however, with 

mere opposition to war. The time has come 
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when we must render an historic contribu- 
tion to world peace. To continue the present 
orgy of destruction until Europe is in ruins 
and mankind is liquidated spells not merely 
the bankruptcy of statesmanship but stark 
madness as well. What the people of America 
want, what the people of all the European 
countries want is a cessation of the stupid 
and brutal strife now consuming them. 

I join my.voice with the noble voice of the 
venerable dean of the American hierarchy, 
Cardinal O’Connell, of former Ambassador 
John Cudahy, of Congressman Louis LupLow, 
and of mankind the world over in pleading: 
“Now is the time, Mr. President, to summon 
the warring leaders to the conference table to 
lay the foundations for a just and a lasting 
peace. That must be done eventually, why 
not, then, before more millions of people are 
killed instead of afterward?” 

No government will turn a deaf ear to an 
invitation coming in a spirit of fairness and 
good will from the greatest moral power in 
the world. It is not on the battlefield but 
only at the conference table that fair peace 
terms can be worked out. For that can be 
achieved, not by violence, but only by the 
reason and the conscience of man. 

It it be said that Hitler can’t be trusted, 
then let an association of nations establish 
effective, international sanctions. Ultimately 
the present anarchy among nations, the 
worst menace to enduring peace, must be 
supplanted with judicial machinery to set- 
tle disputes and with a world sheriff to en- 
force the decisions of such an international 
tribunal. That development is as ines- 
capable as the swing of the stars in their 
courses, if we are to halt the endless com- 
petition in armaments and the ever-erupting 
flames of war. 

ROLE OF PEACEMAKER 

If you will take the lead now, Mr. Presi- 
dent, and throw all your magnificent talents 
and the power of your mighty office, with the 
cooperation of Congress into the Christ-like 
work of halting the brutal European strife, 
mankind will acclaim you above all the gen- 
erals that ever lived. Better than a battle 
won is a battle prevented. Better than a war 
won, is a war halted. You will be the bene- 
factor, Mr. President, not only of the valiant 
people of Britain but of the inarticulate 
masses in all the war-torn countries as well, 
not excluding Italy, Germany, and Russia. 

You will be putting into practice at the 
greatest crisis in the world’s history the 
deathless truth voiced by the Prince of Peace 
when He said: “Blessed are the peacemakers; 
for they shall be called the children of God.” 
I ask all my readers to write a letter im- 
mediately—and to continue to do so each 
week—to the President, to your Congressman 
and Senators, to your newspaper editors, 
radio stations, news columnists, and radio 
commentators pleading for the launching of 
a vigorous and incessant peace offensive not 
after Europe is in ruins but Now! Now! Now! 
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Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, during the 
recent recesses of the House I crossed 
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continental United States in going to and 
from my home in Oregon. I took occa- 
sion to see and interview many of our 
men who have been called to the service. 
I do not share the view held by some 
that the young men of America today are 
soft and do not measure up in caliber to 
the young men of other periods in our 
history. They are indeed the flower of 
the youth of our country and they may 
be depended upon to serve their country 
well, if occasion arises for them to do so. 
I predict they will give a fine account of 
themselves and will equal in morale, ef- 
fectiveness, and patriotism the men who 
wore our uniform from the days of 1776 
down through the first World War of 
1917 and 1918. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include an article appearing in the Na- 
tional Tribune of September 18, 1941, 
paying a timely and just tribute to our 
men in uniform and calling attention to 
some additional provisions that might be 
made for their welfare in keeping their 
service effective. The article is as 
follows: 


[From the National Tribune of September 18, 
1941} 


THEY PRIZE THEIR HERITAGE 


An idea seems to be spreading throughout 
this country that our youth is growing soft. 
We pick up the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp and 
the daily newspapers and read matter which 
greatly disturbs us. Some of our columnists 
and commentators are getting off on the 
wrong foot. A few of our legislators are feed- 
ing on the wrong kind of meat. All of this 
tends to enhance an untruth. 

When anyone refers sneeringly to the youth 
of the land, he is slamming at our boys in 
uniform. The National Tribune does not like 
that. We think that the boys now in service 
and those about to be called to duty come 
very close to being the salt of the earth. 
They have their faults, but who hasn’t? 

A great deal of loose talk is being thrown 
arourd to the effect that the morale of the 
service is low. If it is, there is a definite 
reason fur it. A prominent legislator recently 
poked fun at the uniform being worn by the 
new Army. There is a reason for that, too. 
Only a few days ago a department com- 
mander of a great veterans’ organization 
called our selectees “a bunch of spoiled boys.” 
We shall also have something to say about 
that. 

The service men are no different today than 
they ever were. They are the sons of our 
World War veterans. They are the same 
kind of timber that volunteered for service 
in the Spanish-American War. They are of 
the same make-up as the men who made the 
plains safe for the white man. They have 
not changed a bit from the boys who marched 
away in the early sixties to preserve our 
Union of States. They come from the same 
kind of stock which made possible our “four 
freedoms” back in early history. 

Certainly there is some griping in the 
ranks. Why not? We who have already done 
ours know from experience and from history 
that there will be found in any group of men 
some few who will bellyache. They were 
probably nurtured on sour milk. 

Thomas Paine at Valley Forge wrote: “The 
summer soldier and the sunshine patriot will, 
in this crisis, shrink from the service of his 
country, but he who serves it now deserves 
the love and thanks of man and woman.” 
Despite some griping, the great mass of Revo- 
lutionary soldiers freed us from tyranny. 

During our Civil War there were thin- 
skinned men who “bought out” and hired 
others to do their job. In spite of such faith- 
lessness, this Nation remained a united whole, 
Savage tribes in the western prairies wer@ 
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tamed and this Nation’s development moved 
to new horizons. 

Forty-three years ago there were some who 
did not believe their country’s troubles were 
their own, but a wholly volunteer army de- 
feated a ruthless Spanish dictator. Many of 
those men had real reason to gripe then, and 
still have. There was griping during the 
World War, too. Those protests are stiil fresh 
in memory and need no discussion here. Suf- 
fice it to say that loyal service men turned 
the tide against the Kaiser’s legions. 

There is reason for protest by our boys in 
service today. They have had to give up good 
jobs in exchange for $21 a month. They de- 
spair because nobody has had the courage to 
tell them exactly why they are in uniform 
and let them squarely face the issues. Some 
elements are taking advantage of an uncer- 
tain future and are getting theirs while the 
getting is good. The folks at home are doing 
too much mollycoddling, because we are not 
actually at war. There is too much ill- 
founded newspaper talk. Radio addresses 
make the boys wonder. The itself 
interferes too much with service discipline. 

Those slacks the boys wear are purposed 
to give them more freedcm of movement, if 
One desires the truth. The boys are “spoiled,” 
if any, only because the relations between en- 
listed and Officer personne!, an internal affair 
of our services and the very essence of mili- 
tary discipline, is being interfered with. 

Social workers with no military experience 
insist upon show girls displaying their legs 
to the boys instead of permitting the lads 
to develop their own. Other new types of 
recreation are the vogue Experienced sol- 
diers from the “horse and buggy” age have 
no time for them, but they are outvoted. 

If discipline is lacking, it is the fault of 
the peopole, of the legislators, of the national 
administration—not of the boys themselves. 
The morale of our Army can be restored 
to its customary vigor, but it must be done 
by old-fashioned methods. 

Our boys in uniform Go not want to be 
sissies. They do not want ruffles on their 
pants. They have the same sentiments as 
men who have seen service in prior times 
of distress. They know that if war comes, 
this country must not wait to have its own 
lands laid waste and its womenfolk ravaged. 
‘Ihey are ready to carry the trouble to any 
potential enemy. They want to be left alone 
and not lulled into a sense of false security. 

Like other American boys now grown wp, 
they know that this country can knock the 
tar out of any nation on the face of the 
earth—or any combination of nations. They 
have studied history and ingrained in them 
is the knowledge that when Uncle Sam gets 
mad the rest of the world had better watch 
out. These boys know all about patriotism 
with a capital P, and they like it. They are 
Americans with a capital A. Our boys have 
no notion whatever that they or their com- 
rades are softies and they are proceeding 
to get tough. 

There is no pessimism in this group of 
young men. They know that we are not yet 
prepared for war, and they also know that 
Wwe never have been until after an extreme 
emergency has arisen. They know that this 
is because we do not like war—we hate it. 

But these fellows are the flower of our 
youth. The time has come to stop all of 
this fool talk and let the boys and their 
superiors work out their own means of get- 
ting ready for what confronts them. That 
business is a soldier’s occupation. The Army 
should be permitted to use its own experi- 
enced means of creating an army. Discipline 
will not be lacking. The Navy can handle 
its own affairs. Keep civilian ideas out and 
they will get along all right. 

Why not be honest? Let us place the 
blame where it belongs and clean up. The 
veterans know that, given a real chance, these 
new young men in uniform will be all ready 
when the time comes to stick out their chins, 
and they will be able to take it. 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 22, 1941 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, fac- 
tories all over the country are being shut 
down because the Government refuses to 
permit them to have materials out of 
which to make goods for their customers. 

Seemingly, the most important mate- 
rial of which small concerns are being 
deprived is steel. For months the steel 
companies have been filling orders at 
Washington direction, and a few weeks 
ago all steel was placed under priority. 
Taking into consideration the amount of 
steel used in our defense program, which 
is at the most 14,000,000 tons, and taking 
into consideration the fact that 90,000,- 
000 tons of steel is being produced, we 
wonder what is happening to the other 
76,000,000 tons. 

There is something very queer about 
all this priority. All the materials pro- 
duced and procurable in this country are 
not by any means needed by the current 
manufacture of war implements. I am 
fearful that what is being turned away 
from manufactures is being piled up in 
storerooms somewhere and this artificial 
shortage will some day strike us in the 
face and have to be destroyed or cause 
us to shut down again because of over- 
supply. I fully believe that there is 
enough material in the United States that 
if properly allocated every business would 
be sufficiently supplied and could con- 
tinue operation and give all employment. 

As an example of what is taking place 
in my district, I am including a letter 
from one of my constituents: 


MANSFIELD, OHIO, Sepember 18, 1941, 
Hon. J. Harry McGReEGor, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: This week 700 employees at the 
Westinghouse plant here in Mansfield, Ohio, 
were given 3-days notice that they would be 
laid off. This is due to the curtailment that 
has been put into effect in the refrigeration 
industry. 

The Richland County Industrial Union 
Council, representing over 9,000 workers in 
the city has these workers interest at stake, 
and is desirous of seeing some program 
planned whereby we can handle this un- 
necessary unemployment. 

Although only 700 have been affected at 
the present time, the future points to many 
times this number being laid off in the weeks 
to come. This will cause a serious hardship 
upon the community and its citizens, 
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Therefore this council urges that immedi 


Prep SIMoN, 
Recording Secretary, R. 1. U. C. 


I certainly feel that something should 
be done, and at an early date, before we 
have “starvation in the land of plenty.” 


The National Defense 
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RADIO ADDRESS OF HON. THOMAS E. 
MARTIN, OF IOWA 


Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following address 
delivered by me over the radio on Sep- 
tember 21: 


The subject of my discussion tonight is the 
present status of our national-defense effort. 
With more than one and one-half million of 
our sons in uniform, this question stands 
uppermost in our thoughts, both from the 
national interest and from our direct per- 
sonal interest in behalf of those serving in 
the armed forces. 

I have recently spent several days traveling 
about the maneuver area in Louisiana and 
talked with boys in every type of service, and 
grade within that service, and I am very 
greatly pleased and reassured that the Ameri- 
can soldiers of today are doing a magnificent 
job, and I am sure also that they will be 
fully prepared and fully equal to any task 
assigned to them, provided we furnish them 
with adequate armament and ammunition 
whenever needed, 

It has been my good fortune to serve as a 
member of the Committee on Military Affairs 
of the House of Representatives from January 
1939 to date, and this period of service more 
than covers the entire augmentation program 
in our national-defense effort. It is well- 
nigh impossible now to carry ourselves back 
to January 1939 and picture the almost total 
helplessness of our Nation, defensively speak- 
ing, as at that time existed. It is also difficult 
to realize how completely oblivious our gov- 
ernmental officials then were to the need 
for bringing our training and armament up 
to date. Europe was then engaged in a mad 
race in armament production and extensive 
military training, but America was sleeping 
all too soundly in the matter of national 
defense. Our own Nation was deeply en- 
grossed in far-reaching experiments in social 
reform and the weakness of our defense bore 
mute evidence of long neglect. 

For 20 years defense appropriations had 
been cut drastically in the name of economy, 
notwithstanding the fact that almost every 
leading ex-service man throughout that 20- 
year period had cried out in vain against such 
a drastic policy of neglect. These same ex- 
service men decried the prevailing policy as 








a false effort at economy and large numbers 
of them vigorously predicted that such neg- 
lect would eventually lead to undreamed-of 
wastefulness through bringing on an excited, 
inefficient, and hysterical effort to arm over- 
night. Their predictions have been borne out 
far more realistically than even predicted by 
the ex-service men. 

But that is now all water over the dam, 
and we must view the situation as it faces 
us today. Our Nation slept all too soundly, 
notwithstanding vigorous individual efforts to 
arouse her. In fact, no substantial awaken- 
ing became manifest until the invasion of the 
Low Countries in the middle of June 1940. 
Then our national administration became 
excited almost overnight A fast and far- 
reaching program was launched and when 
our Nation reached for its weapons the 
weapons literally were not there. 

Those of us who have given some thought 
to the problem of rearmament knew full well 


that in our very weak status it would require - 


at least 2 years to rearm America from the 
time legislation authorizing the program was 
enacted into law and appropriations made 
thereon. We also knew that no program 
could be launched before it was properly 
authorized by legislation and that no law 
could even be considered by Congress until 
recommended by the Committees on Military 
Affairs. 

When war broke out in Europe September 
8, 1939, our Congress was called into special 
session to consider neutrality legislation and 
the lifting of the arms embargo. It will no 
doubt be amazing to many of you that the 
Committee on Military Affairs was not per- 
mitted to meet once all during that session 
of Congress in the fall of 1939, and conse- 
quently no legislation was considered in the 
field of national defense. That now is also 
water over the dam, but it served to illus- 
trate very vividly the sound slumber in which 
America was indulging. 

If our defense effort is found to be too 
little and too late, the real cause therefore 
can very logically be charged to the time 
lost in those precious months of 1939 and 
1940. Up to June 1940 it was discouraging 
indeed to witness the lifting of the arms em- 
bargo, the very obvious trend toward un- 
neutrality, and the realization that nations 
can be plunged into armed conflict almost 
over night, whereas armament and adequate 
training cannot be acquired in much less 
than 2 years of extreme effort. 

One of the bright rays of hope in our own 
national picture came with the passage of 
Public Law No. 117, which was approved and 
became law June 7, 1939, and which had for 
its purpose the authorization of the accumu- 
lation of reserve supplies of strategic and 
critical materials. I made a rather extensive 
study of that legislation while it was under 
consideration by the Committee on Military 
Affairs, and I found that its author, Congress- 
man Fappis, of Pennsylvania, had been strug- 
gling for many years to secure its passage. 
Congressman Fappis was one of the few lead- 
ers in American public life who realized years 
ahead of the emergency that the 2-year period 
needed for the acquisition of adequate arma- 
ment and training must be preceded by some 
systematic effort to secure adequate stock 
piles of strategic and critical materials. 

Perhaps I should define what is meant by 
strategic materials. A strategic material is 
one that is absolutely mecessary in our de- 
fense program and which is not produced 
within our own Nation in sufficient quanti- 
ties, so that we become dependent upon long 
and dangerous trade routes for our supply 
thereof. There are only 15 strategic ma- 
terials in our national-defense program, and 
we are indeed the most-favored Nation on 
this earth in that resrect, because every 
other nation is dependent upon dangerous 
trade routes for far more materials than are 
we. After our stock-pile program was 
authorized by Public Law 117 of the Seventy- 
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sixth Congress, it was necessary to follow the 
usual procedure in securing the appropria- 
tions to. put the program into effect. The 
authorization law provided for $100,000,000 
over a period of 4 years of time. But appro- 
priations under this law were cut to $10,- 
000,000 until late in the winter of 1939 and 
1940 when an additional sixty million was 
appropriated. 

Those of us on the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs who were vitally interested in 
this beginning of -ur preparedness program 
watched with even greater interest the prog- 
ress, or lack of progress, in administering the 
program. We were not only disappointed 
but somewhat alarmed at the lack of progress 
of acquiring adequate stock piles of strategic 
materials, and our alarm gave rise to a special 
investigation by a subcommittee of the 
House Military Affairs Committee, starting in 
May 1941. This subcommittee consisted of 
Mr. Fappis, of Pennsylvania, who was named 
chairman; Mr. Smirn of Connecticut; Mr. 
Kiutpay, of Texas; Mr. DurHam, of North 
Carolina; Mr. PacAn, of Puerto Rico; the late 
Mr. RurHerForD, of Pennsylvania; Mfr. 
THomas of New Jersey; and myself. After 
a long and exhausting investigation and 
study in this field a report was made to the 
full Committee on Military Affairs, and this 
report was duly approved by the full com- 
mittee and submitted to the House gf 
Representatives on July 21,1941. The report 
is No. 982 of the House of Representatives, 
Seventy-seventh Congress, first session. 

I regret that I do not have time on this 
program to cover this report in detail, but 
those of you who are interested in reading 
what I consider a comprehensive and inform- 
ative discussion of our problem in regard to 
strategic materials, should secure a copy of 
House Report No. 982 for your study of this 
most important matter.- The 15 strategic 
materials are antimony, chromium, coconut 
shell char, industrial diamonds, manganese, 
ferrograde, manila fiber, mercury, mica, 
nickel, quartz crystal, quinine, rubber, silk, 
tin, tungsten. 

If any of you are embarrassed or incon- 
venienced through priorities of one kind or 
another due to shortage in these important 
materials you will join with me, I am sure, 
in hoping that this committee has effectively 
pointed out the need for increased efforts in 
building our stock piles of these materials 
before it is too late. I, myself, only regret 
that Mr. Fappts’ bill did not receive congres- 
sional approval some few years earlier than 
it did, but we can now only look ahead hope- 
fully to maintaining a more vigorous effort 
to secure adequate stock piles of these ma- 
terials. If we had adequate stock piles of 
each of these materials to tide over an 
emergency period of not less than 2 years of 
time, we would be far safer today, not galy 
in our defense effort, but also in our do- 
mestic economy. We have been increasing 
our stock piles to some extent during recent 
months, but we are still far short of our 
desired 2-year supply in almost every stra- 
tegic material. We have given much atten- 
tion to the matter of development of substi- 
tutes and to the development of our own pro- 
duction, but in most cases, we cannot count 
on adequate supplies from our own produc- 
tion in time to relieve us of our anxiety in 
event we plunge into a shooting war within 
the next several months. 

Now let us turn to the matter of arma- 
ment production. I have stated before that 
the production of adequate armament will 
require approximately 2 years from the time 
legislation and appropriations were first made 
available, and we have had a little more than 
1 year of time since our first serious effort 
at preparedness. We have heard much dis- 
cussion in that time of strikes and of the 
refusal of labor, capital, and industry to co- 
operate and coordinate their efforts. But it 
is to the everlasting credit of the American 
people that, notwithstanding the slow and 
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cumbersome -approach of the Government to 
the matter of our preparedness, and not- 
withstanding these various distractions that 
have claimed so much publicity in the course 
of our defense effort, our Nation has made 
more progress in defense preparedness during 
the past year than any other nation has ever 
done in all history in a like period of time. 
Notwithstanding that record, we must re- 
member that we cannot expect in 1 year the 
full accomplishment of other nations that 
have devoted as much as 8 years to their 
armament program. So we must look hope- 
fully ahead to continue the superlative effort 
by all until we have completed our defense 
effort and brought our armament up to our 
needs for whatever dangerous possibility lies 
in waiting for us. It will require approxi- 
mately 1 more year to do this, but, of course, 
we will soon attain a fair degree of defense 
security if we continue our present progress. 
If we continue our efforts without interrup- 
tion for another year, I predict you will not 
Tecognize this Nation as the same Nation it 
if today, defensively speaking, and in my 
opinion it is very sensible and logical to 
continue our all-out effort in the production 
of armament and training and at the same 
time to work as diligently and as vigorously as 
we can to avoid plunging headlong into 
armed conflict. 

It may be that we are too late in our de- 
fense effort to completely arm and train our 
forces by the time we are plunged into armed 
conflict, but every month that we devote our 
energies to our defense effort is bringing closer 
the achievement of our maximum defense 
strength. It may be possible for America to 
successfully engage in a shooting war, using 
the Navy as a first line of defense until we 
have completed our armament and training . 
program; but my own opinion is that Amer- 
ica can strengthen her position through the 
completion of her armament and training 
program before plunging into armed con- 
flict, and that America may by her very 
strength avoid war through the respect other 
nations will have for a powerful America. 
The dyed-in-the-wool warmongers in our 
land number somewhat less than 1 percent 
of our population, but they are a noisy lot 
and they are intent upon our plunging into 
armed conflict as a means to silence our 
overwhelming opposition to war. Armed con- 
flict will silence the opposition to war, but 
it will not enhance our own international 
prestige, and it will endanger our national 
security if it comes before we are adequately 
prepared. No man can tell at what precise 
date we will be adequately prepared for what- 
ever need we may have, and no one can pre- 
dict the full extent of the needs that con- 
front us; but we do know one thing, and that 
is that we should continue to exert every 
effort to the limit of our ability to complete 
our armament and training program as 
quickly as possible, and we know also that 
this challenge supersedes every other factor 
in our Nation’s life until we have achieved 
maximum preparedness. 

I predict that our armament will be suffi- 
ciently complete by January 1 to make us 
relatively safe from attack, and I predict that 
by next July 1 we will be almost completely 
armed and safe from aggression from without, 
provided we do not become aggressor-minded 
ourselves in the meantime. At the time we 
become adequately armed for our defense it 
will be necessary for us to guard against be- 
coming an international bully ourselves. 
When we become strong we have, through our 
greater productive capacity and our aggres- 
sive American spirit, the factors that appeal 
so strongly to the vanity of mankind in its 
lust for power. We must then resolutely de- 
termine to limit the use of our power to avoid 
armed conflict, or we may travel the same 
road that all great nations have traveled be- 
fore us, to our own destruction through our 
effort to police and dominate and subjugate 
all the nations of this earth. In other words, 
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we may face disaster today because of unpre- 
paredness and we may face disaster tomorrow 
through misuse of the strength that will be 
ours when our armament and training pro- 
gram has caught up with the other nations. 

We can be a united and powerful nation so 
long as we work harmoniously and efficiently 
and energetically together in building our 
defense and at the same time avoid armed 
conflict. 


Conclusions on St. Lawrence Seaway 
Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. COMPTON |. WHITE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 22, 1941 


LETTER OF TOM J. McGRATH, EXECUTIVE 
DIRECTOR, NATIONAL ST. LAWRENCE 
PROJECT CONFERENCE, REPLY THERE- 
TO BY HON. COMPTON I. WHITE, OF 
IDAHO . 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
submit herewith a letter which was re- 
ceived by me from Mr. Tom J. McGrath, 
executive director, National St. Lawrence 
Project Conference, and my reply 
thereto: 


NaTIONAL St. LAWRENCE 
Project CONFERENCE, 
Washington, D.C., September 15; 1941. 
Hon. Compton I. WHITE, 
Member of Congress, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear ConGRESSMAN: The National St. 
Lawrence Project Conference is a voluntary 
association of organizations, the members of 
which believe that their own and the in- 
terests of the country will be adversely af- 
fected if the St. Lawrence waterway and power 
project should be completed. 

As of this date the conference has a mem- 
bership of 210 organizations which in turn 
represent thousands of business institutions 
throughout the country. It is quite probable 
that many of them are your constituents. 
Our latest published list of members con- 
sisting of 183 names, is to be found on the 
opposite side of this letterhead. 

Prior to its inclusion in the omnibus rivers 
and harbors bill, a great many Members of 
Congress had publicly voiced their convic- 
tions with respect to the matter, others had 
informed their constituents of their inten- 
tions regarding support or opposition to the 
measure. 

When it became clear that the project would 
not be approved by the House if considered 
solely on its individual merits, the expediency 
of having it incorporated in the rivers and 
harbors bill was adopted. 

Obviously, this was done with the hope of 
attracting support that the project otherwise 
would not have received. The universal con- 
demnation which this method of procedure 
has provoked, persuades us to the belief that 
the course pursued will not produce the re- 
sults its sponsors seek. A somewhat limited 
survey of the situation indicates that but few 
Members of Congress have changed their views 
since the action referred to was taken. 

We conceive it to be our function to advise 
our members of the names of Congressmen 
whom we know have expressed doubt as to 
the proper position to take so that informa- 


tion concerning the probable effect of the 


Believing that many Members of Congress 
will wish to be relieved of the burden of an- 
swering unnecessary correspondence, we are 
writing to ask if you care to indicate your 
position regarding the St. Lawrence project to 
us at this time. If you wish it, we shall be 
glad to advise our members in your district 
of your views. 

Respectfully yours, ° 
Tom J. McGratu, 
Executive Director. 


House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON IRRIGATION 


AND RECLAMATION, 
.. Washington, D.C., September 18, 1941. 
Mr. Tom J. McGratn, 
~ Executive Director, National 
St. Lawrence Project Committee, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. McGratH: In response to you> 
letter of September 15, in which you state: 

“We conceive it to be our function to ad- 
vise our members of the names of Congress- 
men whom we know have expressed doubt as 
to the proper position to take * * *.” 

I have taken no definite position for or 

the St. Lawrence waterway and power 
project, but it would appear that the benefits 
and advantages of opening the shore line of 
the Great Lakes bordering the United States 
to deep-sea transportation would be a great 
forward step in the industrial development 
of our country, particularly in making avail- 
able resources and sites for shipyards and in- 
dustries connected with the shipbuilding 
industry. 

In addition to affording an avenue for 
ocean-borne transportation to this vast area, 
it would seem tu me the effect of this de- 
velopment on our national economy would 
outweigh any adverse effect on certain utili- 
ties and the rail transportation systems. I 
am convinced that a review of the industrial 
and commercial development throughout the 
world will sustain this conclusion. I shall be 
pleased to consider any presentation at vari- 
ance with this idea. 

Sincerely yours, 
Compton I. WHITE, 
Member of Ccngress. 


Rehoboth Bay to Delaware Bay, Del., In- 
land Waterway, and Broadkill, Del. 
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HON. BERNARD J. GEHRMANN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 22, 1941 


EXTRACT FROM HEARINGS BEFORE 
RIVERS AND HARBORS COMMITTEE 


Mr.GEHRMANN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrc- 
ORD, I include the following extract from 
recent hearings before the Rivers and 
Harbors Committee: 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON RIVERS AND HARBORS, 
Washington, D. C., September 18, 1941. 

The committee met at 10:30 a. m., Hon. 
JOSEPH J. MANSFIELD (chairman) presiding. 
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DOC. 340, 77TH CONG., 1ST SESS.) 
(Here follows testimony of Colonel North 


day, some of the projects are substantially 
large, but a lot of them are rather small ones. 
This is a comparatively small project. 

Most of these projects have been pending 
for a number of years, have they not? 

Colonel NortH. Yes. 

Mr. Prrrencer. All of which leads me to 
make this comment for the record, that it 
would appear from the testimony given here 
that a lot of these projects probably would 
have been just as desirable 8 or 10 years ago 
as they are at this time, and that the develop- 
ment of our harbors and our shipping facili- 
ties in these rivers, comparatively speaking, 
has been rather neglected; is that correct? 

Colonel NortH. I think that is correct; yes, 
sir. These resolutions were adopted in 1939. 

Mr. Prrrencer. And the situation in 1939 
was not much different from the situation in 
1929. 

Colonel Nort. That is right. 

Mr. Prrrencer. And if it was desirable in 
1939 and to the advantage of the United 
States and its people to make these im- 
provements at that time, it was desirable 
years before. In the development of our in- 
land waterways and rivers and harbors and 
water transportation, is it not a fact that the 
United States is way behind compared to the 
development of similar facilities by the people 
in European countries in past years? 

Colonel Nortu. That is my understanding. 

Mr. Smiru, Is it not a fact, in line with 
what the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
PirrENGER] has said, that probably every one 
of these projects is necessitated by the growth 
and increase in commerce in those areas? 

Colonel Nortu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Prrrencer. That is all the more reason 
why we should undertake them without 
delay. 

Mr. SmirH. Furthermore, it seems to me 
that while we are appropriating these vast 
sums for aid to Britain and aid to the de- 
mocracies on the theory—which is probably 
correct—that it is in the interest of our own 
national defense—while we are doing that, we 
should not neglect internal improvements in 
our own country, because the interests of the 
American people still ought to come first. 

Mr. PIrTENGER. I agree with you on that. 

Mr. Smirn. And we should not curtail ex- 
penditures for legitimate flood control, high- 
way and river and harbor projects while we 
are making these vast donations to foreign 
countries. 

Mr. PrrrENGER. I agree with everything the 
gentleman has said; his argument is a strong 
argument for the development of the St. 
Lawrence waterway project. 

Mr. ANGELL. I would like to say in con- 
nection with this matter, that it seems to me 
it is a matter of sound judgment and wise 
statesmanship to provide for carrying for- 
ward our internal improvements at this time, 
making these authorizations for improve- 
ments which should be carried on after in- 
vestigation and report by the Corps of Engi- 
neers. These improvements, the construc- 
tion of them, will be carried on under the 
supervision of the engineers, which means 
that we will get a dollar’s worth of value for 
every dollar of expenditure and at the same 
time afford some relief to the unemployed 
laboring people in our country. 








In my judgment, we are on sound ground 
when we approve projects of the type now 
under consideration. 

Mr. Smirn. Also, we should not defer actual 
construction a long time in the future be- 
cause we are progressing, and this work should 
not be deferred. 

Mr. Pirrencer. I want to make a further 
comment for the record which has to do 
with these hearings, and that is this: I do 
not think the American people realize, or 
have the information which they should have, 
which will show them the tremendous im- 
portance of the development of these projects 
which have been under consideration by the 
War Department engineers. The Corps of 
Engineers of the Army is a disinterested body 
of men, highly trained, skilled, and expert, 
with the welfare of the American people as 
their only consideration. I think that Con- 
gress should give more heed to their sugges- 
tions, and that these problems and projects 
should come before the individual Members 
of Congress, as well as before the members 
of the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, so 
that they may be able to combat this broad- 
casting of propaganda going around against 
what these propagandists call pork-barrel bills 
because this omnibus bill is not a pork-barrel 
bill. 

Mr. Smirn. Is it not a fact that for many 
years, during the time when the distin- 
guished chairman of this committee has been 
a member of the committee, and pari-cularly 
since he has been chairman of the committee, 
that it could never be truthfully argued or 
contended, based upon any facts, that any 
of these rivers and harbors projects are “pork.” 
in the sense that they might have been 30 or 
40 years ago before the present system was 
edopted in reference to passing on river and 
harbor projects? 

Mr. Prrrencer. That is true. That charge 
of “pork” is absolutely unjustified. 

Mr. SmirH. Yes; it is unjustified. 

Mr. Prrrencer. It is false and malicious, 
circulated by selfish interests, by the rail- 
roads, and other people who do not want 
these improvements. 

Mr. Smrrn. There is no class of projects 
authorized by Congress that is subjected to 
such scrutiny and investigation as river and 
harbor projects. There is no single type of 
projects of the Federal Government that re- 
ceives as thorough consideration and study 
as river and harbor projects. 

The CHarrman. I think sometime I would 
like te get permission to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp and reprint a speech I heard 
James R. Mann make 20 or 25 years ago on the 
floor of the House in reference to this mat- 
ter. As you know, he was the majority leader 
of the House at that time, and he gave the 
whole history of the method of procedure in 
adopting river and harbor projects, and 
showed that no other type of legislation was 
so thoroughly guarded and protected as river 
and harbor legislation under the present sys- 
tem. The people making these charges know 
that they are not true; they are deceiving the 
people who are not familiar with the facts. 

Mr. Ropcers. Mr. Chairman, we have had a 
precedent established in the consideration of 
the Florida ship canal and the St. Lawrence 
seaway, considered as separate projects, and 
after they have been rejected as separate 
projects they are put into an omnibus bill, 
they are getting away with it. 

Mr. SmirH. Not entirely. It is still in the 
bill as a separate project, but it will come up 
under an open rule. 

Mr. Ropcers. It is in the bill, and it was put 
in the bill before—— 

Mr. SmirH. Any Member could offer an 
amendment striking out that project, and it 
can be voted upon separately. That is one 
reason why this propaganda is entirely mis- 
leading. We can get a separate vote on the 
St. Lawrence project. 

Mr. Roncexs. It is in the omnibus bill, but 
it was not in the omnibus bill when it was 
put in before. 
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Mr. PITTENGER. The St. Lawrence project, as 
such, has never come before this committee 
on any other occasion except in this Con- 
gress. It was before the Senate as a treaty 
proposition. That project has as much right 
to a place in this omnibus bill as any other 
item in the bill. It has never been before 
this committee at any other time before in 
the history of the country. 

Mr. ANGELL. Every President has recom- 
mended it before. 





Oregon Among Leaders in Civilian 
Defense 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
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Monday, September 22, 1941 


ARTICLE FROM THE PORTLAND 
OREGONIAN 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, I am 
happy to note from a news item appear- 
ing under date of August 17, 1941, from 
Milwaukee, Wis., during the session of 
the national convention of the American 
Legion, that Fiorello H. LaGuardia, Di- 
rector of the Office of Civilian Defense, 
stated that the State of Oregon is among 
the leaders of civilian defense in the 
West. I have recently returned from my 
native State of Oregon and had occasion 
while there to interview many leaders 
and workers having to do with our na- 
tional-defense program, and am happy 
to confirm from information received on 
the ground the statement of our national 
Director of Civilian Defense. 

The people of Oregon are 100 percent 
behind our program to make America 
impregnable and to leave no stone un- 
turned to perfect our defense at the 
very earliest possible date. There is 
unity in our State behind the admin- 
istration’s effort to complete our defense 
program and to lend all aid possible to 
Great Britain. 

Under leave heretofore granted, I in- 
clude as a part of my remarks the news 
item to which I refer: 


[From the Portland Oregonian of August 18, 
1941] 
State LaupED By LaGuarpIA—OREGON’s DE- 
FENSE EFFORTS APPROVED 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., August 17.—The State of 
Oregon is among the leaders in civilian de- 
fense in the West, Fiorello H. LaGuardia, 
Director of the Office of Civilian Defense, told 
Joseph K. Carson, Jr. inspector general of 
civil defense ar Oregon departmen* com- 
mander of the American Legion, and Jerrold 
Owen, Oregon defense coordinator, at a con- 
ference in this city, where the mayor of New 
York was a speaker on the program of the 
national convention of the Legion. 

LaGuardia met with his regional chiefs and 
also conferred with numerous heads of State 
civil-defense groups. 

Charles R. Page, of San Francisco, regional 
coordinator, advised LaGuardia that splendid 
progress had been made in Oregon in its pre- 
paratory program and in the actual training 
of units in first-aid, fire fighting, police tech- 
nique, and air-raid precautions. 
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OREGON DELEGATES CAUCUS 


To Owen, LaGuardia expressed himself as 
well pleased with the cooperation being re- 
ceived by his office from Gov. Charles A. 
Sprague, State director of civilian defense, and 
declared that the growing pains inevitable in 
the speedy organization of so vast a program 
fast were being eliminated, and that there 
would be no occasion in the future for lack of 
liaison between the national office and State 
defense councils. 

A final caucus of Oregon delegates to the 
American Legion convention was held 
Wednesday night. With more than 900 votes 
pledged to Lynn Stambaugh, of Fargo, N. 
Dak., choice of Oregon for national com- 
mander, his election Thursday seems assured. 
Ben F. Dorris, of Springfield, Oreg., is one of 
his managers. 





Andrew Furuseth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD J. WELCH 


OF, CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 22, 1941 


ADDRESS BY HON. RICHARD J. WELCH, 
OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr. WELCH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted me to extend my remarks, 
the following is an address made by me 
at the unveiling of a monument erected 
to honor the memory of the late Andrew 
Furuseth, in San Francisco, on Labor 
Day, September 1, 1941: 


It is eminently fitting that there should 
be here on the embarcadero in this great city 
of San Francisco on the Pacific Ocean a mon- 
ument to commemorate the memory of the 
late Andrew Furuseth, who devoted his life 
to relieve from abject slavery the toilers of 
the sea. 

To dedicate the monument would be an 
empty and idle thing, if we accompanied it 
by the abandonment of the patriotic and 
humanitarian principles for which Andrew 
Furuseth fought for to the very last. Many 
of us still live to tell the terrible story of 
crimping, shanghaiing, the sailor boarding- 
house runners, and the filthy fo’castles of 
yesteryears. 

Andrew Furuseth was born in Norway in 
1854 and died in Washington, D. C., in 1938. 
He went to sea at a very early age and sai'ed 
successively under the flags of nearly all the 
maritime nations. He came to the United 
States in 1880 and landed in San Francisco, 
where he soon became a familiar figure along 
the water front, starting his long, uphill 
fight here to secure better living conditions 
and freedom for seamen. 

To the men who bucked the gales of Cape 
Hatteras or dared dread typhoons in the mid- 
Pacific, the name of Andrew Furuseth is 
honored and aimost sainted. In Washing- 
ton he lived in one small, inexpensive room 
and patiently fought for 20 years in col- 
laboration with the late Senator La Follette 
to secure the passage of the Seamen’s Act, 
which finally became a law in 1915. It was 
there that he was often likened to Abraham 
Lincoln, who freed the black slaves in this 
country, even as Andrew Furuseth was in- 
strumental in removing the shackles from 
the white slaves of the seven seas. 

I am glad to be home and to be accorded 
the privilege of participating in the unveil- 
ing of a monument erected by the sailors 
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of the Pacific in honor of a man whose hon- 
esty, simplicity, and perseverence brought to 
= the respect of people in all stations of 

e. 

Long may the statue of Andrew Furuseth 
stand as a symbol of patriotism and sincerity, 
to be followed out alike by owners, masters, 
and the men who man our merchant marine. 


“Simple in greatness through the years you’ve 
stood, 
Great in tasks done in stern simplicity, 
High in your unswerving record for good— 
Of devotion, sacrifice, integrity.” 


Merrily We Go Boondoggling Along 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM T. PHEIFFER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 22, 1941 


' EDITORIAL FROM THE VALPARAISO (IND.) 
VIDETTE-MESSENGER 


Mr. WILLIAM T. PHEIFFER. Mr. 
Speaker. under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the follow- 
ing editorial from the August 14, 1941, 
issue of the Valparaisc (Ind.) Vidette- 
Messenger: 

WF AT SAChITICES? 


One treads on dangerous ground in criticiz- 
ing projects involving tke cultural progress 
of man, for we have been teught that the bet- 
ter and happier life is possible only through 
fulfillment of our esthetic and spiritual na- 
tures. Just now, however, there seems to be 
a bigger task facing Ameiica, a task that is 
going to take «ll the erergy and worldly 
wealth we can scrape together. That, our 
leaders have assured us, is the situaticn we 
face. We must meet furce with force, if 
necessary. and to this end a great prepared- 
ness program is now under way. No one 
knows, of course, how great our sacrifices 
must be in the days to come. But indica- 
tions are that life in this country may well be 
reduced to bare essentia.s before the issues 
of war and peace are finally resolved. So 
far none of us has experienced any great 
hardsLip as a result of our defense program. 
As a matter of fact the opposite has been 
true. Many of us have found life more pleas- 
ant and simple by virtue of increased wages 
which have enabled us tc enjoy worldly pos- 
sessions long denied because of economic 
hardships. In ovher words. we are now in the 
midst of a boom and thuughts of sacrifice are 
farthest from our minds. 

But warnings have been sounaed of darker 
Gays to come. We think of this darkness in 
terms of our pocketbooks, since the dollar, as 
our medium of exchange, is the greatest 
symbol of the health our national life is 
enjoying. We Lave looked with awe upon 
the enormous national Buaget and the result- 
ant tax bills, greater than ever in history. 
We know that a day of reckoning is ahead and 
we have been exhorted to prepare ourselves 
for the shocks that are bound to come. There 
have been pleas that in view of the terrific 
expenditures maae necessary by the defense 
effort, other nonessential spending be cur- 
tailed. In all forms of national activity, we 
have been told, cutting to the bone is neces- 
sary. These are not normal times and we 
have no right to expect normal functioning 


of our economic system. In the light of such 
conditions, a recent speech in the House of 
Representatives by Representative Wrm11AM 
T. PHerrrer, a New York Republican, is sig- 
nificant. It reveals, in a small measure, how 
pocrly the Government itself is practicing 
what its administrators have been preaching. 

Representative PHerrrer offered for 
thoughtful consideration of his 
three projects approved by the W. P. A. 
The first was a matter of $1,903,927 and here 
is what it was for, in the words of the Con- 
gressman: 

“That money is to be expended to assist in 
organizing and operating library services for 
public iibraries and to assist public museums. 
The work includes creating, restoring, in- 
stalling, and controlling museum exhibits; 
extending educational facilities by conduct- 
ing research work in connection with the 
preparation of exhibits and dioramas, and 
assisting in the care and propagation of ex- 
perimental plants and cultures; preparing 
bibliographies in connection with museum ac- 
tivities, and so forth.” 

Another project, approved June 22, 1941, ap- 
propriated $367,942 “to prepare, compute, 
transcribe, check, and reproduce a series. of 
mathematical tables necessary in various 
branches of astronomy, mathematics, physics, 
and engineering” A third, involving $374,- 
999, would provide for inventories of books, 
pamphlets, and broadsices printed in the 
United States and its territorial possessions 
prior to January 1, 1891 

The total represented by these three proj- 
ects is $2,646,868, and it represents only ran- 
dom examples of W. P. A. projects in a single 
State. Multiply this by 2 hundred and one 
gets a rough idea of the amount of money, 
all of which must be paid by taxpayers 
already facing a .taggering war preparedness 
burden, that is going into nondefense coffers. 

Of this disclosure, the Congressman from 
New York says, “It is startling proof of the 
fact that a great deal of the money which we 
appropriated for the use of the Office for 
Emergency Management and the War Depart- 
ment for the building of an unassailable de- 
fense for our country is being used to pay 
for frills and furbelows that have not the 
slightest relation to nativnal defense.” 

Americans have never been a penny-pinch- 
ing people. Rather they have been guilty of 
spendthrift tendencies, sometimes to their 
grave detriment. Now one hears little criti- 
cism of the spending nece:sary to build tanks 
and guns for America ana the announcement 
of the great tax measures now being con- 
sidered by Congress has been greeted with 
surprisingly little opposit.on or resentment. 
But it does seem that taxpayers have some 
justification for demanding that Washington 
go easy on the items that might well be post- 
poned “for the duration.” First things should 
be put first. 


Butter or Oleomargarine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. BERNARD J. GEHRMANN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 22, 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM THE NEW REPUBLIC 
AND REPLY OF WILLIAM KIRSCH 


Mr. GEHRMANN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REcorp, 
I include the following editorial from the 
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New Republic of August 11, 1941, and re- 

ply thereto by William Kirsch, principal 

statistician of the Wisconsin State De- 

partment of Agriculture: 

[From the New Republic of August 11, 1941] 
BUTTER OR OLEOMARGARINE? 


A long-continued American battle flared 
up in Congress the other day—the one be- 
tween spokesmen for prcducers of butter and 
those who are friendly to manufacturers of 
oleomargarine. The occasion for the revival 
of the historic quarrel was a recent radio 
broadcast by the Consumers’ Counsel of the 
Department of Agriculture. This program 
told the American people that oleomargarine 
is not ~nly very much cheaper than butter, 
but that it is an important food on its own 
account. By law, butter and oleomargaine 
are both required to be at least 80 percent fat, 
are equally digestible and equally rich in 
fuel value. Under the new standards of the 
Food and Drug Administration, margarine is 
now reinforced with vitamin A and there- 
fore equal to butter in nutritive content. 

That the Government should point this 
out caused Representative Aucust H. ANDRE- 
SEN a mild case of hysterics. Representative 
ANDRESEN comes from a dairy State, and 
naturally wants everybody in the country to 
eat butter despite the fact that we don’t pro- 
duce enough to give everyone the necessary 
quantity for health, and that a large part 
of the ropulation could not afford it at last 
year’s prices, to say nothing of this year’s 
that are one-third higher. He objected also 
to the fact that the Government radio pro- 
gram told the listener thet dairy interests in 
many States have succeeded in jamming 
through outrageous taxes on oleomargarine 
in order to force people to eat butter whether 
they can afford it or not. In this battle we 
are all on the side of the Department of 
Agriculture. We hope it will continue to 
speak out in the interest of the consuming 
public. 


REPLY TO THE EDITORIAL WHICH APPEARED IN THE 
NEW REPUBLIC, AUGUST 11, 1941 


1. The radio bruadcast of the Consumers’ 
Counsel Division of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture mentioned in your 
editorial of August 11, 1941, failed to state 
that even fortified oleomargarine when made 
of vegetable oils does not contain certain fatty 
saturated acids. These acids, according to 
Prof. C. A. Elvehjem of the University of Wis- 
consin, one of the outstanding biochemists in 
the United States, are important to growing 
individuals. How important they are to chil- 
dren is being tested now. Failure to mention 
this constitutes a very serious and funda- 
mental omission from the point of view of the 
problem of food standards. 

The primary object of food standardization 
and government regulation of standards is to 
give the consuming public accurate informa- 
tion as to a given food product with regard 
to ingredients contained therein. It would 
not do, for instance, to say that in case a 
young child needs certain fatty saturated 
acids absent in oleomargarine it can obtain 
them from other foods. If there is no men- 
tion of an ingredient absent in a food article, 
even if the problem is only in an experimen- 
tal stage, and this is sanctioned by a govern- 
ment agency, then the way is open to similar 
encroachments in the practice of food stand- 
ardization with regard to other food products. 

The latest available figures on materiais 
used in the manufacture of oleomargarine in 
the United States show that for the year 
1939 there were 172,424,000 pounds of do- 
mestic vegetable oils. That means a total of 
225,359,000 pounds of vegetable oils used. 
On the other hand, animal fats used amount- 
ed to only 17,399,000 pounds (Agricultural 
Statistics, 1940. U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture). 

In this connection let me point out that 
the claim of the nutritive vaiue of oleo- 
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margarine as compared with butter has a 
peculiar history. 

As early as 1881, Prof. C. F. Chandler, of 
the department of chemistry, Columbia Uni- 
versity, was directed by the Board of Health 
of New York City “to investigate the subject 
of oleomargarine” (W. T. Mickle’s margarine 
legislation, Journal of Farm Economics, Au- 
gust 1941). 

In his report Professor Chandler said, in 
a regard it (oleomargarine) as a most 
valuable article of food and consider it en- 
tirely unexceptional in every respect. In this 
opinion I am supported by the best scientific 
authorities in the country. * * * I would 
further say that this question is one on which 
there is no difference of opinion among 
scientific investigators familiar with the 
chemistry of dairy products and fats. I have 
never seen a statement emanating from any 
person having any standing among scientific 
men in which a contrary opinion is ad- 
vanced.” This took place in 1881. Then, 
decades later, within recent years came the 
discovery of vitamins, “the agencies in our 
food which, although they exist in extremely 
minute quantities—and most of them have 
been identified only within the past few 
years—are absolutely essential to the well- 
being of every living organism, plant and 
animal, including man.” (Quoted from Bruce 
Bliven’s article in the August 18, 1941, issue 
of the New Republic.) When this was dis- 
covered, another fact was also discovered, 
namely, that oleomargarine lacks the vita- 
mins essential to growth. 

Then the oleo interests got out from under 
the difficulty by fortifying their oleomarga- 
rine with vitamins and claiming that oleo is 
now just as good as butter. But now another 
fact begins to loom uncomfortably over the 
horizon, namely, that the vegetable oils even 
in fortified oleomargarine lack certain ele- 
ments important to growth. 

The comparatively recent research with 
regard to vitamins as an essential factor in 
nutrition, and the absence of vitamins in 
oleomargarine before it began to be fortified 
shows that “the scientific investigators (of 
1881) familiar with the chemistry of dairy 
products and fats” were not as familiar with 
this chemistry as they thought, and it also 
shows that the science of nutrition is not a 
static but a dynamic subject, and that there- 
fore it is possible that new discoveries will be 
made which may detect some other deficiency 
in oleomargarine as compared with butter. 
So why not rely on a natural product, the 
usefulness of which to health and growth was 
Proven beyond a shadow of doubt by hun- 
dreds of years of experience. 

2. The endorsement by the editor of the 
New Republic of the crusade conducted in 
behalf of oleomargarine is an expression of 
én ultrareactionary economic philosophy for 
the following reasons: 

It sidesteps the question of monopoly in 
food distribution. The reason for the high 
prices of food products lies primarily in 
certain defects of our system of distribution, 
which exact a toll both from the farmer and 
the consumer. It is true that, so far as 
butter is concerned, the farmer receives more 
of the consumers’ dollar than in the case of 
many other food products. If, however, cer- 
tain defects of our system of food distribu- 
tion were eliminated, the average consumer's 
budget would allow for an ample use of a 
healthy natural product, making it unneces- 
sary to advocate the use of a synthetic substi- 
tute which still lacks in elements important 
to growth, even if it is fortified by vitamins. 

I wish to call your attention to the splen- 
did work which is being undertaken by the 
Antitrust Division of the United States 
Department of Justice under Thurman 
Arnold, looking towards the breaking up of 
monopolistic practices in the food trade. 
Government agencies anxious to provide the 


American consumer with cheaper food 
should, in my opinion, actively cooperate 
with the Antitrust Division of the United 
States Department of Justice in its efforts to 
eliminate certain fundamental defects of our 
system of distribution. 

In this connection let me state that I am 
rather astonished that the New Republic has 
not taken this stand on the problem of 
butter versus oleomargarine in view of its 
well-known progressive economic philosophy. 

There still remains the pressing question 
of that group of the lowest-income con- 
sumers who cannot afford to buy butter. 
What should be done in their case is what is 
being done with many families who cannot 
afford to buy milk for their children or whose 
youngsters have to be provided with school 
lunches. Let a public agency, the Federal 
Government for instance, buy butter and 
dispense it to the children of these families. 
This would certainly be justified by con- 
siderations of public policy as conducive to 
the building up of the health of the Nation. 
As it is now, the plight of the lowest income 
group of our consumers is used to spread far 
and wide the gospel of oleomargarine. 

Following the adoption of the Federal 
oleomargarine standards, one of the two most 
powerful dairy distributing and processing 
concerns is getting ready to spend $275,000 
on a single radio program to advertise its 
brand of oleomargarine. The industry is 
about to spend $1,500,000 for oleo advertis- 
ing. With the help of modern type adver- 
tising, backed by financial resources, oleo- 
margarine will eventually replace butter to 
the same extent that process cheese has re- 
placed natural cheese. 

3. The reactionary outlook of the advocates 
of oleomargarine is further corroborated by 
the fact that such advocacy works to the 
detriment of the producers and to the bene- 
fit of the oleo interests, and that it renders 
more expensive the already burdensome food- 
distribution system. As was noted above, the 
farmer receives more of the consumer’s dollar 
in the case of butter than in the case of 
many other food articles. The cotton and 
soybean producers receive very little for their 
product; rather a large part of the consumer’s 
dollar goes to the oleo interests. 

Proof of this is contained in the following 
figures furnished by the National Cooperative 
Milk Producers’ Federation. According to the 
estimates of this organization, the cash in- 
come farmers received per pound for the 
principal fats in 1940 was: 


Cents per 

pound 
SN, siiicnscdibiniptiey dient wipeti piciin ecm aictatiiaibibin 22.6 
SO igre chcinpeleenenench co dnb nie cpiacigineneilaididy bie 5.2 
Vegetable shortening_...-............. 3.1 
SRI IIR id sete ction seitines cena em 2.5 


These figures show that farmers receive less 
money per pound from oleomargarine than 
from any other fat. They contradict the 
claim of the oleomargarine interests who 
have been shouting for years about the im- 
portance of their product as a source of farm 
cash income and who have been stressing 
particularly the income farmers receive from 
cottonseed and soybean oil used in oleomar- 
garine. 

4. This leads to another consideration 
which brings out prominently the reactionary 
economic philosophy underlying the crusade 
in behalf of oleomargarine. 

The substance of a progressive economic 
philosophy lies in the concept of the eco- 
nomic interdependence between farmers and 
industrial workers, as determined by their 
respective purchasing power. It is clear that 
the more money the farmer has, the higher 
will be his demand for industrial products 
and vice versa. 

There are in the United States over 750,000 
farmers producing milk for creamery butter, 
besides many others who produce butter on 
the farm for sale. Creamery-butter produc- 
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tion in the United States for 1939 amounted 
to 1,782,000,000 pounds; butter made on the 
farms in that year amounted to 486,000,000 
pounds. There is a tremendous purchasing 
power embodied in t-.ese 750,000 farmers. If 
their business is ruined, there will be, sooner 
or later, repercussions on other dairy farmers, 
with the result that the purchasing power of 
all the dairy farmers will be decreased. The 
consequent decrease in demand for manufac- 
tured commodities will be detrimental to our 
working industrial population. Moreover— 
and this is important—the purchasing power 
of the dairy farmer is higher than that of 
farmers engaged in iaany other branches of 
American agriculture. 

This does not mean, however, that the 
farmer producing milk for butter is well off. 
On the contrary, if the farmer’s labor is taken 
into consideration, butter prices as well as 
prices of other farm products are continually 
below cost of production. In Wisconsin the 
prices for 100 pounds of milk that went into 
butter were as follows: In 1935, $1.23; in 
1936, $1.45; in 1937, $1.51; in 1938, $1.21; in 
1939, $1.13; in 1949, $1.31. The cost of pro- 
duction per 100 pounds of milk during this 
period was $1.72; therefore, if his labor is 
taken into consideration, the butter farmer 
was receiving prices below cost of operation to 
the extent of the difference between $1.72 and 
the prices for the respective years, and that 
in the admittedly most efficient and foremost 
dairy State in the Union. Even at that the 
I urchasing power of the butter farmer is nor- 
mally higher than that of the cotton grower 
or soybean grower, and his potential pur- 
chasing power, provided the industry is not 
threatened with permanent ruin, is of con- 
siderable significance to the national 
economy. 

The facts and figures cited above refer to 
the so-called normal times. They apply to 
the butter industry and the dairy industry 
in general during the entire period between 
1930 and up to the present “boom” period. 
What is happening now is of peculiar signifi- 
cance. In July 1940 Wisconsin farmers re- 
ceived $1.23 for 100 pounds of milk that went 
into butter; in July of this year these farmers 
received $1.67. In July 1940 the Wisconsin 
farmers received $1.21 for 100 pounds of milk 
that went into cheese; in July 1941 they re- 
ceived $1.82 for such milk. Thus the farmers 
whose milk goes into cheese received in July 
1941, 61 cents more for 100 pounds of milk 
than last year; while the farmers whose milk 
goes into butter received only 44 cents more 
than last year. Recent increases in retail 
prices do not refiect the fluctuations in prices 
paid to farmers. It is possible that advan- 
tage is being taken of the exceptional con- 
ditions connected with the present boom. 
Would it not be more rational to approach 
the problem from that point of view rather 
than attempting to convince the consumer 
to go over to a lower standard by substitut- 
ing a synthetic article for the natural product? 

It is difficult for an outsider to realize the 
tremendous purchasing power that is potent 
in that most diversified of our agricultural 
industries—dairy farming. Make the dairy 
farmer prosperous and his purchasing power 
will be of tremendous significance to indus- 
try. It will be important also to the cotton 
producer of the South because of the demand 
@ prosperous dairy industry can make on 
southern products for ingredients needed in 
the feeding of cattle and other items. In the 
year 1934, for instance, Wisconsin paid $6,- 
396,340 for cottonseed oil, and $1,460,800 for 
cottonseed meal and cake. This was bought 
mostly by farmers who are also using more 
and more cottonseed oil. All this is in addi- 
tion to the money spent by Wisconsin for 
cotton goods, which in that year amounted 
to $23,832,000. Since then these purchases 
have undoubtedly been on the increase. 
This offsets easily the illusory benefits which 
the South would get from selling some of its 
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products for the manufacture of oleomarga- 
rine; illusory because of the fact stated above 
that the actua: cotton producer in the 
South gets considerably less for his work than 
the farmer in the most important dairy State 
in the Union—Wisconsin. 

For this very reason the consumption of 
oleomargine will not be of much benefit to 
the actual working cotton farmer. The im- 
provement in his economic position depends 
to a large extent upon the elimination of 
monopolistic practices in the processing and 
marketing of his product, and of the forces 
which affect adversely the city consumer's 
demand for his crop as well as for farm 
products in general. 

The prosperity of the dairy industry, which 
builds up the soil, which through its mani- 
fold and diversified functions presents the 
possibility of high purchasing power for in- 
dustrial products, will be a potent factor in 
fostering our national cconomy. On the 
other hand, the oleomargarine industry with 
its low returns to farmers for their oil and 
vegetable and animal fats, and with the con- 
sequence of the ruin of the dairy industry, 
will be a factor in the deterioration of our 
national economy. 

As to the legislation directed against oleo- 
margarine—let me state this: That in view 
of the powerful financial position of the 
oleo interests and the indifference exhibited 
by certain Government authorities toward 
the problem of the dairy farmer as exempli- 
fied by the recent oleomargarine broadcast, 
what else can the farmer do except use the 
most accessible weapon at hand. State legis- 
lation, to protect his ‘ idustry from ruin. 

As to the supply situation—cold storage 
holdings of butter in the United States on 
August 1 of this year amounted to 178.526,000 
pounds, or 55,000,000 pounds more than on 
the same date last yeai, and 41,000,000 
pounds more than for the 5ryear average 
1936-40. Production for the first 7 months 
of this year was 76,000,000 pounds higher 
than for the corresponding period last year, 
an increase of 6.5 percent. Production of 
dairy products could still be increased. This 
would be especially true if the demand and 
price outlook were favorable for a considera- 
ble length of time 

WILLIAM KIRscH, 
Principal Statistician, 
Wisconsin State Department of Agriculture. 
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EDITORIAL FROM THE GREEN BAY (WIS.) 
PRESS-GAZETTE 


Mr. JOHNS. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Green Bay 
Press-Gazette, of Green Bay, Wis., en- 
titled “The American Legion and the 
War.” It is one of the best editorials 
that I have read on this subject, and I 
have been particularly impressed with 
the similarity of phrases that were used 


130 years ago to get us involved in for- 
eign war to those that are being used 
today for the same purpose. 
[From the Green Bay (Wis.) Press-Gazette of 
September 19, 1941] 
THE AMERICAN LEGION AND THE WAR 

A man arouses himself after a deep 
debauch. 

His head throbs, his muscles ache, his 
erves are racked with pain. 

His judgment of heavy indulgence in alco- 
hol at that moment is perfect. He swears, 
“, ever again.” 


That is a fair statement of the American 


Legion meeting some twenty-odd years ago 
when it adopted a policy opposed to American 
participation in European conflicts. The 
policy thus formed has been consistently 
maintained until the Milwaukee convention. 
That policy was created largely by the efforts 
of men who were among the 2,000,000 in the 
Amnerican Expeditionary Force and saw service 
on the bloody fields of France and the cold 
stretches of northern Russia. To these men 
had come the great Opportunity of studying 
the European situation personally, both be- 
fore the armistice and for months thereafter, 
in France, in Germany, in England, and in 
Belgium ani Italy. 

The policy adopted was a deliberate, cool, 
and sober one. When it was adopted the 
veterans had learned how empty and shallow 
were the slogans that led them to battle, how 
barren was the victory, and how deceitful had 
been much of the “information” upon which 
they had formulated their convictions. 

The reverse! by Legion delegates of this 
carefully considered program furnishes us 
with one of the principal reasons why people 
go to war. They forget. They are misled. On 
the hot spur of the moment they abandon a 
csurse of conduct that -1] their reflective and 
considered thcughis over a long period of 
years, and wate 2d by grim experiences at the 
front, have shown them to be right. 

Supposing that yesterday was 1918, could 
you ever get the American Legion to talk 
about another American Expeditionary Force? 
And supposing that day before yesterday 
found us at the conclusion of the Napoleonic 
wars, could we ever find anyone to criticize 
Washington, Jefferson, or Madison, the Pres- 
idents who, in turn, steered away from the 
ecnflict and thus not only benefited America 
but Europe as well? 

Today America is back in 1917 and it is 
back in 1810 Our lands, our mountains, our 
rivers are the same. Different people walk 
the earth but they are still Americans. The 
structures that have been erected are more 
numerous but, after all, they are but man- 
made structures. 

In 1810, as well as 1917, we had presented 
exactly the question that confronts us to- 
day. We even used the same language. 

Mr. Hoover dug up the debates of the earlier 
period recently to show us how twin it was to 
today. Fisher Ames, a Member of Congress, 
and who was only prevented from heading 
Harvard University by illness, was the leader 
for participation. He proposed the first 
American Expeditionary Force. Here are 
some of the phrases he flung at the people: 

“I am sure we are about to be subjugated 
by Bonaparte. 

“Let no man in America decieve himself; 
if Bonaparte prevails in Europe we will be 
his vassals. 

“We shall be reduced to slavery. 

“In case Europe accepts peace and chains 
we of the United States are ripe and rotten 
for servitude and tribute. 

“Britain fights our battles. 

“One single hope of security is the British 
Navy. 

“If Russia is disarmed, how long will it be 
before England will be done for? 

“We are infatuated enough to think Amer- 
ica is a hiding place for liberty.” 
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But America stood firm. Its public men 
resisted the intemperate cup offered to their 
lips. 

England then, as now, used every persua 
sion, and even added threats, to induce our 
participation. We were not very great or 
strong Indeed, we were small and weak. 
But English policy has always been built 
upon securing help of every sort from every 
corner by reason of every argument that can 
be produced 

It was a blessing to Europe that we stayed 


‘out. For finally that warlike continent ad- 


jJusted its own ills. 

And it was a crime against Europe when 
we participated in 1917, for by so doing we 
hatched the rotten eggs of fascism. 

One of the singular causes of war has been 
presented to the people by the about-face of 
the American Legion. People are persuaded 
to their disadvantage when their anger is 
up at some detestable thing, however far 
away. 

But when this war is over and we count 
our dead and appraise the devastation, and 
on the profit side see nothing but zeros 
coupled with the sneers of those we fought 
to save, we won't mention anything about 
the human faults that got us into it, but 
we will begin to talk about the cursed muni- 
tion makers. 

There will be those, we hope, who see 
clearly enough to understand that with 
leaders like Jefferson we would have gone 
straight. 


Mrs. Sara Delano Roosevelt 
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or 


HON. FRANK E. HOOK 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 22, 1941 
EDITORIAL FROM THE IRONWOOD TIMES 


Mr. HOOK. Mr. Speaker, in these 
stirring times of unrest and with the 
world conditions in a turmoil, it is re- 
freshing to know that real Americans 
rally in a neighborly fashion and with a 
true sense of real Christian spirit. It 
was a shock, not only to President Roose- 
velt and his immediate family but to all 
Americans, to be informed of the death 
of the President’s mother. I would be 
truly ungratetul if I did not call to the 
attention of the Congress and the Na- 
tion an editorial written by Mr. H. O. 
Sonnesyn, editor of the Ironwood Times, 
a newspaper published in my home town. 
It shows a true liberal spirit: 

I appreciate the permission of this 
Congress in granting unanimous consent 
to insert in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
the following editorial: 

In common with other Americans, the Iron- 
wood Times joins the Nation in mourning the 
death of President Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt’s mother, Mrs. Sara Delano Roosevelt. 

Mrs. Roosevelt died at the femily home in 
Hyde Park Sunday. Her death was due to 
her advanced age. 

Mrs. Roosevelt's death postponed the im- 
portant radio address which President Roose- 
velt was scheduled to have made last Mon- 
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day. The address will be delivered Thursday 
t 


night. 

The death of the President’s mother brings 
sorrow to every son and daughter in America. 
All reports indicate she was a wonderful 
mother. The success attained by her son 
was slightly greater than that attained by 
some of the sons of other mothers in this 
Nation. 

Mrs. Roosevelt took that honor as a typical 
American. There can be no denying that 
she, in the same manner as other mothers 
would have been, was proud of “My son, the 
President.” 

Yet the honors bestowed on her son did not 
affect Mrs. Roosevelt. Her old friends re- 
mained her friends until her death last Sun- 
day. She lived her own life. That is the 
way of America. 

The Nation in its grief finds comfort in 
the thought death was kind to her in that 
she was not forced to suffer, but slept peace- 
fully away. 

The United States of America salutes its 
Commander in Chief in his day of sorrow, 
and as one nation says, “You have our sym- 
pathies, Skipper. Is there anything we can 
do, neighbor?” 





New United States Bureau Created To 
Lead “War of Words” 
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HON. EARL C. MICHENER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 22, 1941 


ARTICLE FROM THE WASHINGTON TIMES- 
HERALD 


Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, in re- 
cent weeks I have received .nquiries from 
constituents as to the duties to be per- 
formed by Col. William J. Donovan, re- 
cently appointed Coordinator of Infor- 
mation by President Roosevel*. 

The Washington press advises the 
country that at least 35,000 additional 
persons are to be brought to Washington 
during the coming year to work in the 
war program—this in addition to the 
many thousands who have been brought 
to Washington during the last 2 years to 
work in national-defense activities. 

It is difficult for those not familiar 
with the situation in Washington to 
realize just what is going on here so far 
as preparation for war is concerned. 
Many new bureaus, commissions, and 
agencies have recently been created and 
everyone of these activities requires 
personnel. For instance, when Colonel 
Donovan was appointed Coordinator of 
Information, no thought was given by the 
public to the fact that a bureau would be 
created and additional persons employed 
by the Government. When it is known 
that Colonel Donovan already has a staff 
of more than 180 persons, and can hardly 
be said to have started, one can under- 
stand how these bureaus grow and how 
a large number of Federal employees find 
their way to the National Capital. 


The Times-Herald of Washington, in 
its issue of September 20, 1941, carried 
an article by the writer, Guy Richards, 
which contains much interesting and ac- 
curate information concerning the Coor- 
dinator of Information. Therefore, pur- 
suant to permission granted to me, I 
quote that article which is as follows: 


[From the Washington Times-Herald of Sep- 
tember 20, 1941] 


Cc. O. I., the mysterious new bureau of 
Coordinator of Information, Col. William J. 
“Wild Bill” Donovan, completed a 6-week 
preparation period yesterday and emerged 
for the first time from the fogs of rumor that 
have tagged it all the way from a Yankee 
gestapo to an international spy service. 

It’s neither. There are no secret police 
in C. O. I. and no network of espionage 
agents. 

TO SPEED DECISIONS 

According to the operating plans which 
were learned yesterday, C. O. I. stands re- 
vealed as a tonic for the Government brain, 
a mixture of hypo and highball for quicken- 
ing the reflexes of a dozen departments that 
sometimes for weeks haven’t known what 
the others knew about mighty atoms of in- 
formation that later spread into wars, insur- 
rections, and triple alliances. 

Every day C. O. I. will tell the executive 
brain centers in Washington everything con- 
sidered important by the other brain centers. 
Where a new development calls for instant 
action, C. O. I. will provide the means for 
instant response—over the air waves or 
through the State Department, F. B. I., Army, 
Navy, Maritime Commission, police, and vari- 
ous intelligence services. 

Six short-wave radio listening posts spread- 
ing from coast to coast; a newsroom at 270 
Madison Avenue, New York City; and a head- 
quarters here in the marble-lined Apex 
Building on Pennsylvania Avenue comprise 
the physical weapons with which C. O. I. is 
now ready to swing into action. 


ERUDITE STAFF 

But the mental weapons are the most for- 
midable. They consist of a staff of more 
than 180 scholars, linguists, economists, 
broadcasters, newspapermen, and military, 
naval, marine, and aeronautical experts, and 
their secretaries. 

The inflow of information streams into the 
Apex Building headquarters from the radio 
listening posts and from the confidential files 
of the Government departments. It is car- 
ried by special messengers. It must be ac- 
counted for day and night. Because of this 
heavy concentration of secret data in the 
building, no one is admitted until they have 
first obtained a badge from a C. O. I. author- 
ity. All the corridors of the building are 
flanked by guards. No one, without a badge, 
is allowed to walk out of any door or move a 
foot down the corridors. 

The job of the staff is to prepare full-sized 
pictures from the fragments of paint and can- 
vas that come in. The completed pictures 
are rushed to all departments, the fragments 
returned to the department that sent them 
in. 

BREVITY STRESSED 


The pictures prepared by C. O. I. may take 
the form of written reports or graphs alone 
or pictures with tabloid captions. Colonel 
Donovan has tried to imbue his staff with 
his own passion for combining brevity and 
comprehensiveness. 

“Remember the weariness that comes from 
reading long, windy, typewritten pages,” he 
has repeatedly told his subordinates. “Pic- 
ture it, condense it, sum it up.” 

The genesis of C. O. I., it was learned re- 
liably yesterday, sprang from Donovan’s long 
belief in the importance of psychological 
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matters, and trivial irritations, in shaping the 
affairs of nations. In C. O. I., Donovan has 
prepared to make a painstaking observation 
of these factors in other nations of the world 
through a 24-hour-a-day study; and simul- 
taneously has planned to correct what he be- 
lieves to be the three major weaknesses of 
past American governmental machinery: 

1. The tendency of departments to collect 
volumes of specialized information without 
synthesizing it for the benefit of other de- 
partments. 


ANSWERING THE NAZIS 


2. Their tendency to find out too late what 
should be acted on instantly. 

8. Their tendency to be unable to respond 
effectively in the modern war of words. 

From now on, for example, if a broadcaster 
in Nazi-run Bucharest makes a striking state- 
ment at 4:30 a.m., New York time, which re- 
quires an American rebuttal, C. O. I. is 
equipped to have that rebuttal delivered the 
same day by an American broadcaster. That 
is just one of a hundred lines of action now 
ready. 

The 58-year-old colonel has abandoned his 
Wall Street law practice to boss C. O. I. on an 
unsalaried basis. A World War hero, Dono- 
van has since made a specialty of armies, 
visiting the battles in Ethiopia, Spain, and 
Europe as one followed the other. He has 
come to the conclusion that an army is only 
the result of a philosophy, and to fathom 
one, you have to fathom the other. 


NEWSPAPERMEN ASSISTANTS 


On his return from his world-wide junket 
last March, the Presidential advisers had him 
slated for heading up a super F. B. I., with 
the problem of national morale thrown in. 
He held out for the type of outfit he is now 
running—and he got it. 

Among his assistants are Robert E. Sher- 
wood, playwright, who is in charge of the 
New York office; Nelson P. Poynter, editor 
of the St. Petersburg (Fla.) Times; Dr. James 
P. Baxter, president of Williams College, who 
is on leave to head C. O. I.’s research depart- 
ment; Irving Pflamm, radio commissioner; 
and Wallace Deuel, Edmund Taylor, and Law- 
rence Beller, all former newspapermen. 

PEARSON REVEALS CLASH OVER PROPAGANDA 

POLICY 


Details of the three-cornered fight between 
Col. William Donovan, the State Department, 
and the Rockefeller office was revealed last 
night by Leon Pearson, newspaper corre- 
spondent and columnist, in his regular 
weekly broadcast over station WOL. 

The fight concerned which office would have 
control over dissemination of propaganda for 
foreign consumption to offset the propaganda 
of Germany and Italy. 

Secret conference 


First concrete evidence of Colonel Dono- 
van’s plans to control United States propa- 
ganda came, Pearson said, when the Coordi- 
nator of Information summoned the short- 
wave broadcasters to Washington for a secret 
conference. 

Donovan explained his plan to them and 
asked not only for full cooperation but 
expansion of their facilities. The plan, he 
said, is to counteract Nazi propaganda by 
putting out United States propaganda to the 
contrary effect and doing it right away. 

Pearson added that some people in the Gov- 
ernment are worried about it. 

“They point out that if Colonel Donovan 
sends out his replies so soon, he puts himself 
in the position of shaping the policy of the 
United States single-handedly. He doesn’t 
want to wait for consultation with the White 
House or the State Department. He wants to 
get his answer out right away. This means 
that Colonel Donovan and his brilliant as- 
sistants in the C. O. 1. will have to determine 
for themselves what United States policy is.” 
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Donovan lost out 

The clash between Donovan's office, the 
State Department, and the Rockefeller office, 
Pearson continued, began when the Coordi- 
nator said his office would take over short- 
wave broadcasting to South America. 

Heretofore the State Department, cooper- 
ating with the Rockefeller office, had been 
covering the field by short wave, and flatly 
refused to silence its short-wave activities 
when a “certain gentleman in the Donovan 
office called the State Department and said 
they were taking over,” Pearson said. 

“The State Department declined to be si- 
lenced, however, and pointed out that the 
President himself had designated Latin Amer- 
ica as their field, and they didn’t intend to 
retreat. In the end it was the Donovan boys 
who retreated.” 


Catholics and the Nazis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, September 22, 1941 


ARTICLE BY PROFESSOR MAYNARD 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I ask 
to have printed in the Recorp an article 
by Prof. Theodore Maynard, one of 
America’s most erudite writers on Cath- 
olic themes. In this article, which ap- 
pears in the October issue of the Ameri- 
can Mercury, Professor Maynard ana- 
lyzes the activities of certain noisy pro- 
Nazi agitators among Catholics and un- 
dertakes to point out the correct position 
of American Catholics in regard to the 
Nazi menace. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the American Mercury of October 
1941] 


CATHOLICS AND THE Nazis 
(By Theodore Maynard) 


I write as an American Catholic. This 
does not mean that I have any commission 
to speak for those of my faith; they are 
divided on the political issues of this war. 
My purpose is to indicate some of the factors 
which may account for that division. There 
I may be challenged and there I may be 
wrong, but at the same time, I challenge any- 
one to prove me wrong in my statement of 
principles. 

The impression prevails in certain circles 
in this country that the Catholic Church 
sympathizes with fascism. Such an impres- 
sion is no doubt partly due to the circum- 
stance that Rome is the center of both 
Italian fascism and Catholicism. The im- 
pression may have been confirmed in the 
support given by many (though by no means 
all) Catholics here and abroad to Franco in 
the Spanish war. It is further confirmed 
for some minds by the tinge of anti-Semitism 
found in Father Coughlin’s utterances. 

Nevertheless, these impressions are errone- 
ous. While there are Catholics who, lik: other 
people, appear eccentric or stupid or incon- 
sistent or illogical, and though they may be 
(again like other people) swayed unduly by 


personal or political or nationalistic passions, 
they do not represent the mind of the church. 
Fascist Catholics are far more often to be 
found in Lurope than in America. Hitler has 
his little group of Catholic stooges. But th~ 
Belgian Rexists are refused the sacraments 
when they appear in uniform, and similar 
ecclesiastical action is taken in Holland. In 
any case they are only a handful. The Euro- 
pean Catholic view was expressed by Mon- 
signor Jan Sramek, a Czech refugee, in the 
London Tablet: ° 

“We are fighting for the very existence of 
Christianity. It is the duty of every C=tholic 
in the whole world, whatever nation he be- 
longs to, to realize that nowadays there is no 
such thing as neutrality. All Catholics must 
participate in the fight for the preservation of 
Christian morals. The chief task of Chris- 
tianity, to be undertaken once the battle is 
won, is the building up of a lasting peace 
based on Christian principles and the real 
ideology of European civilization, national 
freedom, and economic justice.” 

Hitler recognizes clearly, as does the church, 
that Catholicism and totalitarianism are ab- 
solutely irreconcilable. American Catholics, 
with very few exceptions, also r‘cognize this 
fact. The only real disagreement among them 
is over what measures may be politically ex- 
pedient and strategically advisable. Though 
this disagreement is profound and often bit- 
ter, there is, as there must always be, una- 
nimity in opposition to nazi-ism. 

The antagonism between communism and 
catholicism is too well known to need further 
discussion here. It might, however, he 
pointed out that the church never issues 
a “blanket” condemnation; only specific 
propositions are dealt with. Consequently, 
the church must condemn the avowed God- 
lessness and materialism of bolshevism, but it 
must equally reprobate the unavowed God- 
lessness and materialism so often prevalent 
among the defenders of capitalism and it is 
far from completely identifying the rights of 
property with our present economic system 
Even under present conditions, the Holy See 
has several times attempted to arrange a con- 
cordat, a modus vivendi, with the Kremlin, 
as it has made concordats with Hitler and 
Mussolini and Franco. For the church is al- 
Ways ready to make what terms it can with 
any government. It is not committed to this 
or that particular political mode, though 
modern democracy (which is derived from 
scholastic philosophy) appears to be the sys- 
tem most consonant with its own constitu- 
tion and the one under which it enjoys most 
freedom of action. 

The mode of operating under concordats 
therefore does not imply any approval of the 
political system with which the concordat is 
made. It is merely the best—sometimes the 
only—method possible in certain circum- 
stances. This is true of Italy, Germany, and 
the recent arrangement with Spain. But the 
church has no illusions—it knows that the 
concordat will be observed only insofar as 
it suits the convenience of the state. It also 
knows that a concordat is better than noth- 
ing; at least for a time it may result in peace 
and a measure of ecclesiastical freedom. In 
no sense is it an alliance with the state or an 
imprimatur upon its ideology. 

The policy of the church is decided by 
one man, the Pope, though of course he 
works in consultation with his advisers. No 
infallibility attaches to his political decisions, 
which may be reversed by his successors. 
Yet, as a matter of practical necessity, his 
policy has to be accepted by loyal Catholics. 
Still more—and in this case as a matter of 
absolute necessity—the principles he lays 
down have to be accepted. With regard to 
nazi-ism and fascism (as well as bolshevism), 
the reigning Pope and his predecessor have 
spoken in unequivocal language. They have 
made working arrangements with totalitarian 
governments for the safeguarding of Catholic 
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interests. At the same time, they hive made 
it plain that it is impossible to reconcile 
totalitarianism with Catholicism. 

Pius XII took his stand on the matter little 
more than a month after the war. In the 
only encyclical he has yet issued, titled “The 
Function of ‘he State in the Modern World,” 
he decried the kind of civil authority which 
“puts itself in the place of the Almighty and 
elevates the state or group into the last end 
of life, the supreme criterion of the moral 
and juridical order, and therefore forbids 
every appeal to the principles of natural rea- 
son and of the Christian conscience.” He 
went on to declare that the success o: such 
systems could be only material and transi- 
tory, and he added: “To consider the state 
as something ultimate to which everything 
else should be subordinated and directed, 
cannot fail to harm the true and lasting 
prosperity of nations.” 

Mussolini has been willing to suffer the 
church in order not to increase his difficul- 
ties, as Franco is now trying to use it for his 
own ends. But Hitler, like Stalin, looks upon 
it as the enemy to be destroyed. If Hitler has 
been a shade less murderous than Stalin, his 
methods are likely in the long run to be more 
successful because the Nazi program calls for 
the eradication of Christianity by a grocess 
of education which is intended to change the 
shape of man’s mind. If Hitler triumphs, 
Christianity will virtually disappear in 
Europe by degrees. 

Hitler would, of course, welcome the co- 
operation of the church, on his own terms. 
That is, he would be very glad to have the 
Catholic organization—for which, as an or- 
ganization, he has often expressed the high- 
est regard—put at his disposal. He has suc- 
ceeded in deluding a small minority, but 
even in Germany the Catholic body as a 
whole has stood out against him. A year 
ago he produced what purported to be a pro- 
nouncement of the German hierarchy in his 
favor. Possibly his doctoring of documents 
succeeded in hoodwinking some people, 
though it was conclusively shown, both by 
the Roman authorities and by the secular 
news agencies, that Dr. Goebbels’ manipula- 
tion of this matter amounted to forgery. 

The true attitude of the German hierarchy 
was expressed this spring by Archbishop 
Groeber of Friburg, in a pastoral printed in 
the Osservatore Romano, in which he de- 
scribed the present situation in the Reich 
as going “beyond the religious ruin of the 
sixteenth century.” As a good German, he 
protested: “Not only is our faith belittled 
as a thing of the past but we are rebuked as 
being anti-German. * * * It is now abso- 
lutely certain that the future of the pecple 
is being built on an anti-Christian founda- 
tion.” 

The facts are that, despite the concordat, 
everything possible is done to make the prac- 
tice of Catholicism as difficult as possible. 
Mass is permitted at hours allowed by the 
Gestapo, when its attendance is inconvenient 
for all and out of the question for many. 
Sermons are censored. But worst of all, the 
religious orders suffer wholesale suppression, 
the monasteries and convents are often taken 
over for the use of the secret police and 
Catholic schools and youth organizations are 
verboten. Instead, the young are indoc- 
trinated from childhood in the pagan Ger- 
man myth. Already, perhaps, the greater 
part of young men and women are lost to 
the church because of this propaganda. It 
might almost be said that the only ones able 
to resist it are those of mature mind and 
the little children still too small to be 
clutched by the Nazi machine, who are some- 
times taught in secret by their parents. 

What has happened in Poland seems to 
have surpassed the imagination for horror. 
We do not need to go to British propaganda 
for this; it was Cardinal Hlond who gave out 
the facts about wholesale massacre and of 
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clerics in concentration camps being obliged 
to clean the latrines, and of bishops forced to 
sweep the streets in front of their own cathe- 
drals. But nobody is allowed into Poland to 
see what is going on. Even the Papal Nuncio 
has been excluded. 

mr 


Hitler and his Italian gauleiter have given 
the world a rosy picture. It was announced 
that the Holy See had recognized the new 
Croation government, though nothing of the 
kind happened. The new was 
received before and not after his appointment 
and the murderous Dr. Pavelich was given an 
audience, which could not be refused, as a pri- 
vate person instead of premier. The so-called 
apostolic delegate has no diplomatic status. 
He is an “apostolic visitor,” with functions 
limited to that of an observer for the Holy See. 
Difficult as the Pope’s position has been in 
Rome, he has been careful to guard against 
even the appearance of recognizing the con- 
quests of Hitler. The Nazis find it inadvis- 
able to direct their rage openly against the 
Pope, so they turn it without restraint 
against the local ecclesiastical authorities. 

We come around again to the Nazi con- 
cept of peace with the church—or, for that 
matter, of peace with any nation. It is the 
peace in which the lion lies down with the 
lamb, with the lamb inside the lion. Even 
while trying to extract a momentary advan- 
tage by minor concessions to such little 
Fascist groups so foolish as to trust him, 
Hitler has no illusions at all as to the ir- 
reconcilable nature of Caholicism and his 
own ideas. The moment these groups have 
served their purpose—in which so far they 
have been of very slight and constantly 
diminishing use—the Nazis intend to ab- 
sorb them into an absolute uniformity with 
their own system. It cannot be otherwise. 
While the church exists, the triumph of 
totalitarianism remains incomplete. More 
surely than any other of national socialism’s 
intended victims, Catholicism can never be 
national socialism’s agent. 

It might even be argued that Hitlerism is 
@ more dangerous enemy to the church than 
Stalinism. Only by a historical accident or 
series of accidents is irreligion tied to bol- 
shevism, and it may conceivably be dis- 
carded in time. On the other hand, na- 
tional socialism is inextricably rooted in the 
myth of the sacred German blood, which has 
created a new religion that is perhaps all the 
more powerful because it is so preposterous. 
No kind of ascent is possible under the Nazi 
system. You are either an Aryan or you are 
not, and all the lesser breeds without the 
law are disdained in varying degrees. Hitler 
starts with a comprehensive denial of human 
equality. As there is only an Aryan God, 
who is no more than a concept of composite 
Germanity, there can be no universal father- 
hood of God any more than there can be any 
brotherhood of man. To say that God does 
not exist, as the Bolshevists do, is bad enough, 
but it is a proposition that can be met by 
argument; whereas the Nazi doctrine, being 
irrational and mystical, cannot be met at all 
except by a rejection as resolute as its own 
affirmation. 

But the Catholic Church must not neces- 
sarily reject a dictatorship considered in its 
strictly political aspect. Dollfuss attempted 
a mild Catholic dictatorship in Austria; Sala- 
zar is now attempting one in Portugal. Kept 
within due bounds, a dictatorship of this 
kind is not oppressive, either to society or 
the church. But we know from experience 
how easily it may be transformed into an 
instrument for oppression. We know that 
it is, of its very nature, likely to become 
aggressive. If Hitler had confined himself to 
Germany with his purges and versecution and 
the horrors of the Gestapo, we, as Americans, 
would have no right tc interfere, however 
much we loathed his proceedings. Even then, 
however, the church would have had to speak, 
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and it did speak while nazi-ism was so con- 
fined. As things stand, civil liberties and 
religion everywhere are threatened and we 
have reached the point where we must be 
prepared to die if we wish to live. It is a sit- 
uation with which the church has often been 
familiar in the course of its history; for 
America it is without precedent or parallel. 

It is somewhat surprising, therefore, that 
American Catholics should be infected with 
isolationism. On the principle of opposition 
to totalitarianism they are virtually unani- 
mous, but on the question of political action 
there are factors that tend to confuse them. 

Like so many other Americans, they are not 
always free from that ancestral animosity 
toward England which still smolders sullenly 
and which \as fanned by the question of war 
debts. Certain Irish elements, unable to for- 
get Oliver Cromwell, have their ancient 
grudge. Then, too, there is the German 
“hybris,” which has been stimulated by the 
Germe: victories and by propaganda. Finally, 
nearly all are at least to some extent affected 
by their memories of the last war. They be- 
lieve they were dragged by British cunning 
into something which was no concern of 
theirs; now they like to think they are too 
cagey to be caught a second time. Above all, 
because they do not want to fight, they keep 
telling themselves that what is going on is a 
European war between rival imperialisms. 

This is the stock in trade of all isolationists. 
Catholic isolationists do no more than repeat 
the arguments of Senator WHEELER and Mr. 
Lindbergh. Even Ireland is no longer much 
of a stick with which to belabor Britain. The 
original Catholic contribution to the discus- 
sion—it is not very original and monstrously 
un-Catholic—is anti-Semitism. The moronic 
mob following Father Coughlin has come to 
think of communism as a Jewish affair, and, 
of course, the “international bankers” are 
Jewish. Father Coughlin has been repudiated 
time after time by responsible Catholic lead- 
ers, and Social Justice is not classed as a 
Catholic magazine. It makes no difference— 
millions of Americans still believe that Father 
Coughlin speaks for the church. These people 
should be reminded of the unequivocal words 
of Pope Pius XI, who, speaking to a group of 
Belgian pilgrims on September 6, 1938, said: 
“Anti-Semitism is inadmissible. We are 
spiritually Semites.” 

To make matters worse, Archbishop Beck- 
man, of Dubuque, speaking over the radio last 
July 28, gave strong anti-Semitic implications 
to his speech, implications that were made all 
the more emphatic by the inflection of his 
voice. Time after time he said he was ad- 
dressing “American Catholics and Christians 
in general” or “American Christians”, 
pointedly excluding his Jewish fellowcitizens. 
He declared the war to be “not a holy war, or 
a just war, but a conflict of imperialisms to 
restore the shattered boundaries of inter- 
national finance.” He did not mention 
Father Coughlin, though his argument was 
largely Coughlinite, but quoted instead from 
Father Coughlin’s enemy, Cardinal O’Connell, 
who has been an isolationist of a different 
stripe. His Grace of Dubuque took the pre- 
caution of admitting that he did not speak 
for the Catholic Church. His obvious pur- 
pose was to counteract the radio speeches 
delivered on April 30 and July 7 by Bishop 
Hurley, of St. Augustine, who was obliquely 
referred to as “a cleric recently returned 
from abroad.” The reference might have 
been more definite: Bishop Hurley had been 
attached to the Papal Secretariat of State. 

The first of Bishop Hurley’s speeches (de- 
livered before the Russo-German war) was an 
attack on the isolationists, “those dyspeptic 
moralists [who] are the dupes of a few men 
who have no interest whatever in morals, but 
who are seeking to divide and discourage us 
in America.” In his second speech, delivered 
early in July after Hitler had invaded Russia, 
Bishop Hurley pointed out that though the 
Holy See and our Government have pursued 
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policies, “he who runs may read, 
nevertheless, a striking parallelism between 
their attitudes where moral questions were 
at issue.” He urged that “since our problem 
is primarily a strategic one, it should be left 
to the Commander in Chief” and then pro- 
ceeded to castigate Catholic isolationists in 
particular where previously he had attacked 
isolationists in the lump: 

“Among them is 2 small but noisy group 
of Catholics. We have suffered long from 
their tantrums. We have blushed with shame 
when they acted up before company as tan- 
trum children will do in every family. Years 
ago they established the crank school of eco- 
nomics; latterly they have founded the tirade 
school of journalism; they are now engaged 
in popularizing the ostrich school of 
strategy.” 

mz 

The question arises as to which of these 
two eminent ecclesiastics comes nearest to 
expressing the Catholic point of view. The 
Bishop’s political opinions I leave out of the 
discussion, as about these there may be legiti- 
mate disagreement. But what of his basic 

Here there is no room for doubt. Pius XI 
in a single month (March 1937) published 
three encyclicals. The first, the Divini Re- 
demptoris, condemned atheistic communism 
but at the same time advocated the rebuild- 
ing of the world of labor on Christian instead 
of capitalistic foundations. The second, Mit 
brennender Sorge, protested against the per- 
secution of the church in Germany and con- 
demned Nazi racial theories, as well as the 
Fascist doctrines that would deify the state. 
The third, Nos es muy, was addressed to the 
bishops of Mexico on the rights of Christians 
as citizens. Together, they covered the 
ground completely—and this before the war 
broke out. 

The isolationists, and especially some of the 
Catholic isolationists, took fresh heart with 
the invasion of Russia. Whatever Hitler’s 
past offenses, was he not now the champion 
of Christian civilization against atheistic 
communism? Surely now the Pope would 
bless the crusade! But on that subject the 
Pope maintained an eloquent silence. His 
radio speech to the world, delivered on June 
29, was a lofty and moving exposition of the 
ways of divine providence. “God’s hour will 
come—the hour of liberation” was the burden 
of his address. To the whole world, the Holy 
Pather gave his blessing. 

Now let us consider the attitude of the 
Catholic press, as expressed by its three chief 
organs of opinion. 

The editors of the Commonweal differ 
about the war, and have sometimes indi- 
cated their differences by signing their edi- 
torials. Michael Williams, now only a 
weekly contributor to its pages, has always 
been strongly interventionist. Philip Burn- 
ham, on the other hand, is somewhat pacifist 
in his political philosophy. Yet he has ad- 
mitted into his paper views that are at 
variance with his own. 

Perhaps more representative of general 
Catholic opinion is the Jesuit review, Amer- 
ica. It has been, and still is, moderately 
isolationist, though one may notice in it, as 
in other Catholic papers, a gradual change 
in policy. The Catholic World, while defi- 
nitely anti-Roosevelt and more belligerently 
isolationist in policy than either America 
or the Commonweal, has been equally as 
definite in its condemnation of all brands of 
totalitarianism. Father Gillis is by all odds 
the ablest Catholic editor of our time. I 
prophesy that he will be the last isolationist 
die-hard. 

Not in these periodicals but in some of the 
diocesan weeklies one encounters what Bishop 
Hurley calls “the tirade school of journal- 
ism.” Though these papers have condemned 
totalitarianism—and they could not very well 
do otherwise in view of the Papal pronounce- 
ments—I have often had the feeling creep 
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into my mind that some of them are rather 
perfunctory in their attacks on nazi-ism and 
fascism, and it Is only when, like Archbishop 
Beckman, they get on the subject of Britain 
and bolshevism that they are really able 
to put heart and soul into it. Of one thing, 
however, we may be perfectly sure: The mo- 
ment America gets into the war openly no- 
body will be more vociferously patriotic than 
these writers. 

Meanwhile, the official attitude of the 
American hierarchy is explicit in its condem- 
nation of nazi-ism and one may safely assume 
that this is the attitude of almost all Amer- 
ican Catholics. Even Father Coughlin is not 
a Nazi, although he sometimes sounds like 
one and he is certainly anti-Semitic. But he 
represents only himself and his group—a 
rude minority voice which proves, if it proves 
anything, the length of the church’s for- 
bearance. 

When Hitler invaded Russia, a distin- 
guished group of Catholics issued a manifesto 
as a full-page advertisement in many of 
the diocesan papers, indicating full approval 
of Bishop Hurley’s speeches. A majority of 
the names on the list were Irish. Their state- 
ment blended sound Catholic principles with 
political wisdom. It reaffirmed that com- 
munism is the enemy of religion, but con- 
cluded: 

“At present the Nazis alone possess the 
physical strength necessary to implement 
their war upon the church and upon every 
other spiritual aspect of human nature. They 
must be destroyed if we hope to save Chris- 
tianity. The murderer. of priests, ministers, 
and Jews does not become the defender of 
religion just because he attacks another 
gangster who happens to be an atheist. 
Hitler’s attack on Russia must not be allowed 
to confuse us. Hitler is still our greatest 
enemy and he must be stopped even if that 
means that we and the Soviet are temporarily 
on one side in the effort to resist a common 
enemy.” 

I do not know precisely what proportion of 
American Catholics would subscribe to all of 
the unmistakable implications of that state- 
ment, nor does anybody else know just how 
many isolationists there are among them. 
Even as to how the country as a whole is 
divided on the question of entering the war 
we have only the polls to guide us. There is 
no reason to suppose, however, that Ameri- 
can Catholics hold opinions very different 
from their fellow citizens. It is possible that 
there may be a somewhat higher percentage 
of isolationists among them, but, if so, it can 
be only a slight difference. If you call a man 
a Fascist because he supported Franco, then 
there are many American Catholic Fascists. 
But that would not be just, and I say it as one 
who did not support Franco. In the Spanish 
war the issues were clouded; they are now 
crystal clear. American Catholic Fascists are 
neither American nor Catholic. 

No two ways of thought can be more 
opposed than Catholicism and totalitar- 
janism. 
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HON. HAMPTON P. FULMER 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 22, 1941 


Mr. FULMER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
requested this time for the purpose of 


calling the attention of the Members of 
the House to an address delivered by 
I. W. Duggan, Director, Southern Divi- 
sion of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration, before the Farm Bureau 
Training School, Hot Springs, Ark., 
August 22, 1941. 

I am hoping that this address will be 
read by every Member of the House, as 
well as by thousands of readers of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

This address is frank and constructive, 
dealing with the problems of agriculture. 

Mr. Duggan, an outstanding employee 
of the Department of Agriculture, is well 
posted on agricultural matters. He is 
deeply interested in actually doing things 
which would definitely solve our agri- 
cultural problems. 

It is refreshing to me, and it should be 
to you, to have someone connected with 
the great Department of Agriculture, 
which is supposed to represent the farm- 
ers of the United States, speak out hon- 
estly and frankly, letting the chips fall 
where they may. 

Here is a department loaded with nu- 
merous bureaus, divisions, thousands of 
employees, spending millions of dollars 
annually from hunting bugs of all types 
to running a consumers’ bureau, but 
how: seldom do we hear of anyone con- 
nected with this Department standing 
up and defending farmers against the 
open and well-known destruction of 
farmers by practically every other group? 

As the years go by I have had the 
privilege of observing how the Tariff 
Commission is taking care of industry, 
how the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has requested and secured from time 


to time legislation placing under their, 


supervision not only the railroads, which 
they represent, but bus lines, truck and 
water transportation. 

What is happening? 

Because of their deep concern in be- 
half of the railroad interests of the coun- 
try, the railroads are taking over these 
lines. They are permitted to operate 
parallel truck lines to their railroads, and 
they will now hook up with water lines of 
shipping. 

Bus, truck, and water rates will be so 
fixed and regulated that the railroads 
will have a real monopoly at the expense 
of the shippers of farm products and the 
traveling public, 

Take a look at the Coal Commission in 
fixing prices under legislation passed by 
the Congress of the United States. 

How about the Wage and Hour Board? 

Why, they are daily on their toes de- 
manding that which belongs to labor. 

Farmers are being robbed out of their 
forest products—pulpwood. Everybody, 
except farmers,“ are marketing farm 
products. Many of these middlemen 
operating between farmers and the legiti- 
mate retailer are nothing but parasites, 
sapping the very lifeblood out of farmers 
and consumers. 

How about the discriminatory freight 
rates? 

Compare freight rates on farm prod- 
ucts, which, naturally, are bulky and 
heavy, with freight rates on manufac- 
tured goods. 

I can ship a $50 suit of clothes or a 
pair of shoes which sell for $13.50 a cer- 
tain distance at a cost of 10 cents each, 
while a bushel of corn or wheat, which 
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sells for 75 cents and $1.25 per bushel, 
will cost 30 cents. 

I am beginning to wonder if the time 
has not arrived when we should pass 
legislation creating an Agricultural Com- 
mission, with the hope that this Commis- 
sion will stand up and defend agriculture, 
seeing to it that these monopolistic 
groups are prevented from grazing upon 
agriculture and that other departments, 
which, apparently, represent everybody 
else except agriculture, are not able to 
intrude on the agricultural interests of 
this country. 

Mr. Duggan’s address follows: 


It is a pleasure for me to be here this morn- 
ing as your training school enters the sec- 
ond day of its sessions. 

So far we have heard reports of farmers’ 
problems from many parts of the country. 
We have been told of some of the definite 
proposals the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration is offering for the solution of these 
problems. , 

The total effect of all these discussions 
should be to enlarge our vision and to 
broaden our perspective. Certainly we need 
the larger view of things today. In the brief 
lifetime of your national organization—21 
years—think what has happened to us: 

The dizzy tailspin we took in the months 
following World War No. 1—the, quick re- 
covery of industry and labor—the long and 
painful struggle of agriculture at the bot- 
tom of the pit. 

Later, the fantastic boom days for city 
folks—the chicken in every pot, two cars in 
every garage—with the farmer looking on in 
wonder, wonder that the more he produced, 
the poorer he became, 

Then, the collapse of the whole business 
in the early 1930’s. Stock and bond holders, 
factory workers, and white-collar clerks 
finally joined the farmers as a common ca- 
lamity struck at the foundation of our whole 
economic order. 

Together we began climbing out of the 
wreckage, only to run head-on into World 
War No. 2. The impact of this tragedy is still 
too close upon us for any intelligent appraisal 
of the consequences. 

One thing is sure: We must keep our heads 
however rough the going becomes. We must 
learn to think and plan and act not in terms 
of this year or next alone but far into the 
future. We must continue to view our situa- 
tion not as southerners alone, or even as 
Americans alone, but as citizens of the world. 
We must try to see clearly the road over which 
we have come. We must try to agree among 
ourselves as to the direction we are to take 
for years to come, no matter what the for- 
tunes of war may do to us. 

We cannot understand the present plight of 
American agriculture or its future possibili- 
ties without reference to certain forces in the 
past that gave definite character to life on 
the farm. In the early days of our country 
agriculture dominated the whole scene—po- 
litical, social, and economic. More than nine- 
tenths of our people lived on the land or in 
small towns. Over 90 percent of the gain- 
fully employed were engaged in agriculture. 
In those years agricultural products formed 
the main stream of our commerce. 

Beginning in the middle 1820's, and ending 
with the inauguration of the A. A. A. pro- 
gram in 1933, the story of American agricul- 
ture was one of slow but irresistible decline. 
The industrial revolution was in the air. 
Powerful new forces were being unloosed. 
But we cannot say that the decline of agri- 
culture from its high estate was due in any 
great measure to the operation of natural 
economic laws. Certain very definite man- 
made laws were factors in this decline. 

Under the heading of such man-made laws, 
I mention first of all the high protective 
tariff. This policy has consistently operated 
against the farmer and to the definite ad- 














vantage of industrial groups. The principles 
involved go to the roots of our whole social 
order. They are so important that I wish to 
Eras dhoaten same tow tonal ane I hope, 

your careful study the long and brilliant 
eee John C. Calhoun waged against sub- 
sidizing domestic manufactures at the ex- 

of the farmers. 

You may detect the ring of the Calhoun 
style and the power of the Calhoun logic in 
this extract from a resolution passed by the 
South Carolina Legislature in December 1828. 
I quote: 

“We are the serfs of the system, out of 
whose labor is raised not only the money paid 
into the treasury but the funds out of which 
are drawn the rich rewards of the manufac- 
turer and his associates in interest. Their 
encouragement is our discouragement. The 
duty on imports, which is daily paid out of 
our labor, gives them the means of selling 
to us at a higher price; while we cannot, to 
compensate the loss, dispose of our products 
at the least advance. It is then, indeed, not 
@ subject of wonder, when understood, that 
our section of the country, though helped by 
a kind Providence with a genial sun and 
prolific soil, from which spring the richest 
products, should languish in poverty and 
sink into decay, while the rest of the Union, 
though less fortunate in natural advantages, 
is flourishing in unexampled prosperity.” 

I need not remind you that the passage, 
written more than 100 years ago, is thor- 
oughly modern in its application. It was 
true then, it is true today, and it will be 
true tomorrow, that no democracy can be 
strong and enduring that does not extend 
all its advantages equally to all sections and 
to all vocations. 

I have no pet proposal for eliminating 
the abuses that. followed in the train of the 
protective-tariff system. I do say, however, 
that the burdens of this system alone out- 
weigh all the advantages put together which 
government has extended to the farmers from 
the beginning of our national life down to 
the present day. The evils of the system are 
not self-limiting. They canno* be mitigated 
by turning our eyes away from them. No 
new order, worthy of the name, can meet the 
challenge of the future without drastically 
altering a system that tends to reduce agri- 
culture to the position of a poor relation in 
the American economic family. 

The tariff was not the only factor in the 
gradual decline of farming life in this coun- 
tr:. The domination of large sections of 
industry by monopolies has also borne heav- 
ily on agricult7ire. 

As late as 1933 American farmers were the 
cole surviving “rugged individualists.” There 
were 6,000,000 of them, each working in com- 
petition with the other. They planted as 
much or as little of what they wanted to 
plant, brought their produce to market, and 
took whatever price they could get. 

In contrast to these 6,000,000 individual 
farmers stood a handful of influential men 
controlling the industrial machine. Again 
the favored position of industry was due to 
no sweep of natural forces alone, but to a 
long series of man-made laws as well. The 
corporation charter, by virtue of special leg- 
islation and favorable court decisions, be- 
came the basis of industrial power, both po- 
litical and economic. A small private group 
of men in key positions of influence dictated 
the terms on which the consuming public, 
including the farmers, might have access to 
the products of factories and the agencies of 
credit, of transportation, and of distribution. 

Such a concentration of power is a denial 
of all free enterprise and an artificial dam- 
ming up of natural economic processes. 

What actual bearing does this set-up have 
on the farm problem today? A few facts will 
clarify the question. Even in predepression 
days the behavior of prices went against the 
farmer. From 19138 to 1929 the prices of farm 
implements and machines advanced 58.8 per- 
cent while farm prices rose only 44.5 percent. 
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During the depression years, from 1929 to 
1933, only slight reductions were made in 
farm equipment prices. Few items were re- 
duced more than 10 percent. The majority 
of the reductions ranged from 8 down to less 
than 1 percent. 

During the same depression years you will 
recall that the price of cotton slumped 67 
percent. It may be noted here that cotton 
growers produced 88 percent as much cotton 
in 1932 as in 1929. However, the output of 
cultivators in 1932 was only 10 percent of the 
production in 1929. ‘You see, cotton brought 
only one-third as much as in 1929, but the 
oak of cultivators was 97 percent of the 1929 
evel. 

These are only a few out of many examples 
of the disabilities under which agriculture 
labors alongside modern industrial organi- 
zation. 

In the field of production and price control 
industrial monopoly is bound to outdistance 
the unorganized farmers. The monopolist is 
in a position to fix the price of his product 
just as arbitrarily as any totalitarian govern- 
ment. The price is not geared to the needs 
of the consuming public. It is fixed only 
with the aim of assuring the greatest volume 
of profits to the owners of industry, 

Along with monopoly practices, corporation 
legislation, and tariff policy, we must not for- 
get the importance of such factors as the 
banking system, the freight-rate structure, 
and the control of patents in the growth of 
the present-day political and economic power 
of American industry. 

In the framework of this system industrial 
workers for years suffered the same disadvan- 
tages that farmers did. Recently, however, 
labor has greatly improved its position in 
relation to management and industry. 

For the first time in the Nation’s history 
all three branches of Government are lending 
a sympathetic ear to the demands of labor. 
Membership in the ranks of organized labor 
has more than trebled since the low point of 
the depression. Hand in hand with striking 
gains in employment and income have gone 
the series of permanent remedial measures, 
dealing with the problems of labor—unem- 
ployment compensation, old-age insurance, 
the Social Security Act, the Wages and Hours 
Act, placing a floor under wages, a ceiling 
over hours, and outlawing child labor, the 
Public Contracts Act, and many other similar 
measures with which you are familiar. 


Farmers have no quarrel with labor as a 
result of these impressive gains. Nor do 
farmers have a quarrel with industry for the 
material rewards that have followed as a 
result of intelligent planning and manage- 
ment. 

In a well-balanced economy the prosperity 
of each group should contribute to the wel- 
fare of every other group. There is a serious 
question in the minds of many people today 
whether we have yet achieved such a balance. 
Tariffs, monopolies, and patent privileges are 
still operative. The industrial worker con- 
tinues to narrow the gap between his posi- 
tion and the position of his employer through 
mass organization, political pressure, far- 
reaching legal sanctions, and the accustomed 
weapons of the strike and the boycott, 

The farmer is still lagging behind in his 
race for equality with industry and labor. 
This is clearly demonstrated by the following 
fact: 

According to the latest available figures 
supplied by the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, industrial profits have advanced 76 
percent over the level recorded for August 
1939, just 1 month before the outbreak of 
World War No. 2. During this same period 
factory pay rolls have advanced 65 percent 
and the income from farm marketing only 43 
percent. The official score, therefore, shows 
the farmer trailing the factory worker by 23 
points and the corporation stockholder by 34 
points. 
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It is well for us at this grave moment in 
our history to resist the temptation to over- 
play our hand in pleading the special cause 
of agriculture. The crisis calls supremely for 
national unity. Our national existence is en- 
dangered. Our basic institutions on which 
farming, labor, and industry alike depend for 
their very life are hanging in the balance. 
This is no time for agriculture, or for indus- 
try, or for labor to play class politics and to 
strive for special advantage. It is a time for 
economic statesmanship of the highest order. 

The American farmers are prepared to go 
all out for national defense. Their farm pro- 
gram served them and the Nation as a whole 
during days of business recovery. These pro- 
grams are just as well adapted to meet the 
emergency of national defense. Under the 
ever-normal granary provisions of the pro- 
gram we have already accumulated vast re- 
serves of grains. These grains are being con- 
verted into livestock and poultry products to 
serve our own needs and the needs of nations 
now resisting aggression. 

Farmers may well be proud of their record 
so far in response to the call for more food 
and feed production. Our total pig crop for 
1941 will be larger than the 1940 crop, instead 
of much smaller, as seemed likely last winter. 
The total milk production on July 1 was the 
largest on record for that date. Our June 
production of eggs was more than 4,000,- 
000,000, the largest for any month since 1930. 
The acres planted to the principal vegetable 
crops, grown for canning and processing, ap- 
pear to be nearly 20 percent higher than a 
year ago. This increase in production is go- 
ing forward at the same time that farmer 
boys are serving in the Army or entering 
defense industries. 

This splendid record would not have been 
possible without national programs for agri- 
culture. It is because of these programs, 
worked out since 1933, that producers were 
able to build up their soil fertility and to have 
the organization and resources to step up 
production quickly when the need came. 

Our farm programs are standing up ad- 
mirably under the stress of the defense emer- 
gency. Let us hope that the collective intel- 
ligence of the farmers stands up as well. We 
must be alert to avoid the mistakes of the 
first World War. We must do all in our 
power to head off inflation and its attendant 
disasters. I doubt very much that our demo- 
cratic form of government can survive another 
crack-up such as the one we suffered in the 
1920’s, when inflation swept us to the brink 
of ruin. Farmers are just as interested as 
any other group in keeping our price system 
on an even keel. Farmers have just as big 
a stake in the national economy as any other 
workman or businessman. Agriculture is set 
against run-away prices. 

In the effort to avoid inflation, however, 
the farmer feels that his sacrifices should be 
no greater than those of other groups. Just 
now he is being represented in some quarters 
as “grabbing” for all he can get at a time of 
national crisis. The farmers are familiar with 
this type of criticism. They are not disposed 
to answer their critics in kind. The facts of 
the farming situation speak for themselves. 

In this connection let us take a brief glance 
at the price situation. The purchasing power 
of farm products as. a whole continues below 
pre-war parity, despite some sharp rise in 
recent months. The explanation is that the 
prices paid out by farmers for the things they 
buy average 33 percent above pre-war, whereas 
prices received by farmers for the things they 
sell average only 25 percent higher than dur- 
ing the 1910-14 base period. 

True enough, farmers this year will receive 
the largest cash income since 1929. Their 
total for marketing and Government pay- 
ments will be somewhere around $10,700,000,- 
000. Even so, bear this fact in mind: Their 
share this year of the national income will be 
about 9 percent of the total. In 1910 to 1914 
their share averaged 12 percent of the total. 
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The price situation points up even more 
sharply when we consider the case of the 
cotton grower. One-half the proceeds from a 
bale of cotton goes to the person furnishing 
the labor. Out of this return he must pay 
for his fertilizer and certain other production 
costs. It takes on the average about 220 
man-hours to produce a bale of cotton. Last 
year, with cotton selling around 10 cents a 
pound or $50 a bale, cotton farmers received 
less than 114% cents an hour for producing 
the 1940 crop. 

Today cotton is selling much nearer to 
parity, somewhere around $80 per bale. If 
this level holds, the cotton farmer will receive 
about 18 cents per hour for producing the 
1941 crop. And he gets no time and a half 
for overtime. Eighteen cents per hour is 
about one-half the lowest minimum wage in 
industry. The southern coal miner today is 
getting five times the wages the cotton grower 
receives. 

This does not seem like much of “a grab” 
to me. I can see no peril of inflation arising 
from the meager income of cotton farmers. 
Before the present emergency all that agricul- 
ture sought was equality with labor and in- 
dustry. This equality continues to be the 
goal of American farmers. More than equality 
farmers have never asked. Less than equality 
no genuine democracy can withhold. 

Cotton farmers today are nearer to equality 
of price than they have been for a decade. 
You know today, before the first lock of cot- 
ton is picked, what the minimum price will 
be for this year’s crop, and that this price will 
be the best received since 1929. How often in 
the past have you known, before you took a 
bale of cotton to market, even approximately 
what that bale of cotton would be worth and 
that its price would be a fair one? 

I am sure that you all know full well that 
the loan at 85 percent of parity is responsible 
for the present cotton-price level. I know 
also you realize that because of the large 
carry-over of American cotton in this country 
at the present time and the large stocks of 
cotton in the outside world, the price of 
American cotton would be exceedingly low in 
the absence of the A. A. A. program—if there 
were any market at all. 

While we may all rejoice over the present 
price of cotton and the assurance of conserva- 
tion and parity payments, there are some 
dark spots in the cotton picture and we must 
give consideration to these. Domestic con- 
sumption of American cotton is, of course, 
running at record levels. We consumed ap- 
proximately nine and three-fourths million 
bales in this country last season, and world 
consumption of American cotton amounted 
to about twelve and four-tenths million 
bales, or roughly the equivalent of last year’s 
crop. However, because of the war, exports 
for the crop year just ended did not amount 
to much more than a million bales, and the 
prospects for this year and for the duration 
of the war are not at all encouraging. 

Although the passage of the bill providing 
for loans at 85 percent of parity on cotton 
and other products has given much needed 
immediate relief, it has not of itself perma- 
nently assured cotton farmers of prosperity. 
The income from cotton is not determined 
by the price of cotton alone. This income is 
determined by multiplying the price by the 
volume of production—a fact which cotton 
producers must never lose sight of. This fact 
is being brought home forcefully just now to 
cotton farmers in Georgia, South Carolina, 
Alabama, and other States where the boll 
weevil and other factors have seriously cut 
the crop. 

As long as we are embarked On an all-out 
defense program, we may be reasonably sure 
that domestic consumption of cotton will 
remain at a high level. But it is also probable 
that production of rayon and other synthetic 
fibers and competing products will expand to 
a high degree, and while we have not been 
aware of the competition from rayon and 
other substitutes for cotton this year because 


of the strong domestic demand for cotton 
products, the competition, nevertheless, exists. 
Increasing the price of cotton to a fair level 
may further encourage competition from sub- 
stitutes unless some action is taken to offset 
this increase in the price of cotton. Cotton 
farmers should think about this. In general, 
they realize that the cost of the raw cotton 
is a very small percentage of the cost of the 
finished product. Many are aware, in fact, 
that there is an average of only about 12 
cents worth of raw cotton in the cotton 
articles costing a dollar which consumers pur- 
chase. For that matter the laundryman who 
launders the shirt you wear receives twice as 
much each time he launders that shirt as the 
farmer received for the cotton in the shirt. 

Yet we must not forget that the cost of the 
raw material in many articles is still an im- 
portant item in the cost of the finished prod- 
uct and may encourage competition from 
commodities whose prices have not advanced 
as much as has the price of cotton. Once 
the war is over and we reach more normal 
times, we may expect increased competition 
from factories currently being expanded for 
the production of rayon and other synthetic 
products which may be substituted for cotton. 
At present cotton farmers are enjoying rela- 
tively favorable prices—prices which are not 
out of line with other commodity prices, since 
the parity principle is aimed at fairness to all. 
But they should not be lulled into a false 
sense of security or assume that the cotton 
problem has been solved. 

The loss of export markets because of the 
war would have been disastrous for the one- 
third of the farm population which lives on 
cotton farms, had it not been for the increase 
in domestic consumption, the cotton-loan 
program, and the assurance of soil-building 
and parity payments. In normal times we 
exported about cne-half of the annual cotton 
crop. In fact, over a 10-year period we ex- 
ported more than 6,000,000 bales annually, 
and in 1 year, 1926, we exported almost 
11,000,000 bales. Therefore cotton farmers 
must cooperate in making sure that they 
have the type of program which will enable 
them to compete successfully in world cotton 
markets when the war is over, and during the 
war they should sell every bale they can in 
those foreign markets still available to them. 
They should discuss in groups such as yours 
the problem of competition from synthetic 
and other competing fibers as well as the 
problem of loss of export markets. It is in 
discussions such as these that programs are 
developed. Programs are neither developed 
nor executed in Washington. We in Wash- 
ington merely represent and express the com- 
bined thoughts and desires of the people at 
home. 

No one can say with any degree of cer- 
tainty just what we must do to maintain 
our position in world markets after the war, 
because we don’t know in just what condition 
our former customers will be. It may be that 
we will have an international agreement be- 
tween the cotton-producing countries of the 
world. I think this would be very desirable. 
It is almost certain that we will have to ac- 
cept goods in exchange for our cotton to a 
greater degree than in the past. If so, it may 
even be necessary for the Government to take 
a far larger part in the actual bartering and 
handling of our export trade in order to in- 
crease the bargaining power of the American 
farmer. Our Government might also be 
forced to renew export subsidies on raw cot- 
ton and to take additional steps to increase 
the relative quality and appearance of Amer- 
ican cotton intended for export. And, of 
course, we must continue and even increase 
our present efforts to stimulate the domestic 
consumption of American cotton. 

We should be thinking about these things 
and charting the course we expect to follow. 
It is only through the concerted action of a 
well-informed people that we can develop a 
sound and workable program. 
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For the solution of problems ahead farm- 
ers of the United States are better organized 
today than ever before. Group organizations 
are natural and healthy products of demo- 
cratic society. Just recently Secretary Wick- 
ard has selected your own national president, 
Ed O’Neal, to serve with other farm organiza- 
tion heads on a committee on agricultural 
production for national defense and related 
matters. The suggestion for this committee 
came from President Roosevelt himself. It is 
a tribute to the value and effectiveness of 
farm organizations. 

Your own Farm Bureau Federation has 
from its earliest days faced the problems of 
agriculture in a wholly realistic fashion. 
You have worked for concrete results to ad- 
vance the cause of economic justice for the 
American farmer. Your leaders have been in 
the forefront of every crucial fight for the 
advancement of the farmers’ interest. 

The challenge today that faces your group 
as well as other farm groups—in fact, all 
groups—whether of farmers, workers, or in- 
dustrialists, is whether these groups can sub- 
ordinate their own special interests to the 
general welfare. When any special group be- 
comes coercive and selfish it defeats its own 
purpose. 

If you can always stand squarely for the 
interest of the farmer without forgetting that 
the consumer, too, has his rights; if you can 
continue the fight for permanent parity for 
agriculture and at the same time support the 
legitimate claims of labor and industry; if 
you can hold out for a decent American 
standard of living and security on every 
American farm and at the same time not be- 
grudge the city worker the privilege of seek- 
ing such security and such a standard of liv- 
ing, then you will deserve to become, and I 
believe you will become, a stronger and a 
greater organization. 


The 1941 Tax Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. LOUIS LUDLOW 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, September 19, 1941 


Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, I did not 
vote for the tax bill of 1941 on the final 
vote on the adoption of the conference 
report, which completed the action of 
Congress on the measure. 

On that vote we had before us the 
finished work of many months of con- 
sideration by Congress of tax legislation, 
and we were asked to pass judgment on 
the final product. 

I wish to make it clear that I am in 
favor of a revision of our tax legislation. 
We must raise enormous sums in taxes 
to keep our national finances in safe and 
sound order. In the present state of our 
colossal national deficit and our pro- 
digious and continuous spending for na- 
tional defense, the danger is not that we 
shall raise too much money but too little 
money by taxes. It is elemental that 
there must be a certain relation between 
revenues and outgo to keep our national 
financial position in the safety zone; 
that the Nation cannot forever pile up 
obligations without substantial revenue 
to meet them and still remain solvent. 
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But as I surveyed the final product of 
the tax bill it seemed to me that it had 
been very much worsened by the treat- 
ment that it had received in the Senate, 
and that if it were rejected and a fresh 
start were made it would be possible to 
write a bill that would bear much more 
justly and equitably on all of our citizens. 
As the tax collection under this measure 
will not begin in, any event until next 
March and as Congress is certain to be in 
continuous session, perhaps with nothing 
to do, it seemed to me there was both 
time and opportunity to write a better 
tax bill. 

I did not like the Senate provision 
which lowered the income subject to tax- 
ation down to $1,500 in the case of a 
married person and $750 in case of a 
single person. It seemed to me that with 
costs of living mounting skyward these 
earners of low incomes are staggering 
under as heavy a load as they can reason- 
ably be expected to stand. It seeméd to 
me that heads of families making as low 
as $1,500 a year, facing mounting costs 
and wondering where they will ever get 
money to pay the doctor, the butcher, 
the baker, and how they will ever get the 
means to raise and educate their chil- 
dren, might well be exempted from in- 
come taxation in this great, rich country 
of ours. 

My chief objection to the bill, briefly 
stated, was that in my opinion it is not 
a properly balanced measure. It bears 
too heavily on those who are least able 
to pay and not heavily enough on those 
who are most able to pay. In the latter 
category of individuals who will escape 
the taxes which I think they should pay, 
I refer especially to those who will reap 
rich profits out. of the war emergency. 
The bill, in my opinion, does not pro- 
vide a sufficient levy on the profits inci- 
dent to and tied in with the war situa- 
tion. 

Those profits will be enormous, and I 
think a way should have been found to 
plow back a larger percentage of such 
profits into the revenues necessary to run 
the Government. To have done this, 
with a commensurate lightening of the 
tax burden on the little fellow, would 
have been, in my judgmént, good legisla- 
tion and good public policy. 

To tax heavily the extraordinary and 
unusual profits of a war situation such as 
we are now facing is a sound principle of 
taxation. It is sound because it leaves 
capital unimpaired and does not in any 
way affect the income of the same indi- 
viduals when the emergency which pro- 
duces such swollen profits is over. On 
the other hand, when structural changes 
are made in the tax base affecting small 
income earners, those earners do not 
recover their former status when the 
emergency is over, but they go on paying 
the heavy rates they paid during the 
emergency. 

I might discuss the conference report 
in a more detailed, analytical way, but 
the above statement presents my princi- 
pal objections. Summarizing my views, I 
repeat that, in my considered judgment, 
the bill bears too harshly on those who 
are least able to pay and not heavily 
enough on those who are able to pay. 
Congress should have taken time to write 
& more equitable bill. 


Freedom of the Seas 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAMILTON FISH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Tuesday, September 23, 1941 





RADIO ADDRESS OF HON. HAMILTON 
FISH, OF NEW YORE 





Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted me to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following radio 
speech delivered by me over the Ameri- 
can Radio Forum of the Air program, 
Mutual Broadcasting System network, 
Sunday evening, September 21, 1941: 


President Roosevelt, on his own responsi- 
bility and without requesting any authority 
from the Congress, ordered an expeditionary 
force to Iceland, which was and still is occu- 
pied by the British Army. The responsibility 
for sending an expeditionary force to Iceland, 
within 800 miles of Europe and within the 
war zone, rests squarely with the President. 
If we are involved in war as the result of in- 
cidents arising on the high seas in the war 
zones around Iceland, it will be a war for 
which President Roosevelt will be solely re- 
sponsible, in spite of all the promises and 
pledges he gave the American people that 
our Army, Navy, and air force would not par- 
ticipate in war outside the Americas. 

Iceland is 2,800 miles outside the Americas. 
Now that we are there, I understand the 
logic and the need of keeping the sea lanes 
open to supply our troops while they are in 
Iceland. However, that does not mean hav- 
ing our warships wandering around the 
seven seas, looking for Nazi submarines or 
raiders, in order to bring on a shooting, fight- 
ing war. If the statement by Secretary Knox 
that our Navy is convoying merckant ships 
is restricted to Iceland, I anticipate that 
Congress will accept the situation as an ac- 
complished fact. Clearing waters necessary 
for our own use and defense is one thing, 
but if it develops that the cOnvoy system 
goes beyond that and our warships start 
shooting at German or Italian ships in other 
waters, that would be an act of war on our 
part, or, rather, Mr. Roosevelt’s. 

We must noi get into an Offensive war of 
our own . The whole issue of the 
freedom of the seas is filled with the rankest 
Kind of hypocrisy, quibbling, and hair 
Splitting. It is enough to make the angels 
weep. 

We are now talking about freedom of the 
seas and the sacred principles of international 
law for ourselves, yet we have repeatedly dis- 
regarded and violated the rights and privi- 
leges of neutrality, upon which the freedom 
of the seas is anchored. 

If the American people want to get into 
the war, let us say so honestly and in a demo- 
cratic and American way by a majority vote 
in Congress. But, for heaven’s sake, let us 
stop being contemptible hypocrites about it. 
I anticipate some warmaker in the Cabinet, 
possible one of the warmaking twins— 
Messrs. Stimson or Knox—will issue a new 
statement from now on that the Red Sea is 
an American lake and that Moscow is part 
of Alaska. Let us be honest with ourselves 
and stop trying to befuddle, deceive, and 
hoodwink the American people. 

I accuse President Roosevelt in his speech 
last Thursday of trying to build up a phoney, 
false, and fraudulent war issue by attempting 
to make out that we are responsible for the 
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safety of ships flying the Panamanian flag. 
These ships were put under the Panamanian 
flag as a subterfuge to get around cur own 
laws, and our Government is in no way re- 
sponsible—legally or under international 
law—for them. 

I accuse President Roosevelt of having sent 
American merchant ships into the war zone 
in the Red Sea, 10,000 miles away, and con- 
trary to the spirit of the Neutrality Act. 

I challenge President Roosevelt to state on 
what occasion, outside of the Robin Moor, 
which was held up by a submarine and the 
crew and passengers given time to get off, 
that a single American ship has been tor- 
pedoed or a single American life has been lost, 
and when and where a German raider, as dis- 
tinguished from a submarine, has ever at- 
tacked an American ship. 

The fact is that we have scores of times 
violated the principles of international law 
and the customs and usages connected with 
the freedom of the seas. We have seized bel- 
ligerent ships in our ports and turned them 
over to enemy nations. We have repaired and 
outfitted belligerent warships in our own 
harbors. 

We as a government and with governmental 
funds have built ships and furnished war ma- 
terials for belligerents. We have transferred 
50 destroyers and other naval units to a bel- 
ligerent nation. We have committed in- 
numerable unneutral acts. In fact we do 
not claim to be neutral but have assumed a 
status of nonbelligerency. 

I am merely relating a few facts and ask- 
ing for an end to the pious and hypocritical 
pronouncements about international law and 
the freedom of the seas. We have been a 
party to undermining, if not destroying both, 
and we do not appear with clean hands when 
we now talk of insisting on our neutral 
rights on the high seas. Let us stop looking 
for an excuse to enter the war through re- 
pealing the Neutrality Act or chatter about 
nonexisting freedom of the seas. If we are 
to enter the war let us do so with our head up, 
and for the best interest of the American 
people and not by subterfuge or through fake 
issues 


I denounce as utterly untenable and un- 
American the argument that Congress turn 
Over to one voice and one man the forma- 
tion of our foreign policies even to involve- 
ment in war. If that were true, it would 
mean that the end of constitutional govern- 
ment in America and the substitution of the 
very essence of nazi-ism and dictatorship 
in its place. 

Americans are united in support of war in 
defense of the United States and the Amer- 
ican Continent but only a small minority 
favor putting this country into an offensive 
war and very few into an undeclared war in 
defiance of the Constitution, the Congress, 
and 80 percent or more of the American 
people. 





Patterns for Tomorrow 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CHARLES A. PLUMLEY 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 23, 1941 





ADDRESS OF W. ARTHUR SIMPSON, OF 
VERMONT 





Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include an 
address by the Honorable W. Arthur 
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Simpson, of Vermont, which address de- 
serves and should have the careful atten- 
tion of the largest possible number of 
people that may be reached by means of 
the insertion in the Recorp. 

“Patterns for Tomorrow” it is entitled, 
and whether one agrees in entirety with 
the suggestions contained therein, it 
must be agreed by all that this speech 
stands out beaconlike among the clouds 
of empty words that have come from so 
many lips, befogging and beclouding a 
situation that needs to be lighted instead 
of darkened. 

The address follows: 


In the city of Philadelphia stands a shrine 
to the principles of democracy and the free- 
dom born out of the achievements of our 
forebears who bequeathed us a priceless heri- 
tage. Here Washington became the com- 
mander in chief of the American Army; here 
Benjamin Franklin brought wise experience 
and council to a group of earnest patriots, 
and here in Independence Hall, Thomas Jef- 
ferson uttered those immortal words which 
have been a beacon light to liberty-loving 
pecple in all lands for more than 150 years. 
On the walls of this plain colonial room is 
this sign, “Americans walk proudly here.” 
We have a right to be proud of American 
philosophies and proud of Americans who 
gave them expression and validity. We are 
proud of those whose blood was shed that 
liberty and justice might live and grow and 
that freedom might not perish from the 
earth. Enjoying as we do the highest stand- 
ards of living in the world and a form of 
government more calculated to preserve them, 
freedom more tangible than any existing else- 
where, and the precious right to transmit it 
to our posterity, it is not too much to ask 
that we take time from our business and 
pleasure to soberly consider the matter of 
national defense and national! unity. 

The historian will find in those things hap- 
pening in the world today a familiar pattern 
to what has heretofore happened, but the 
implications and impact of this conflict are 
the greatest in the history of civilization be- 
cause the world has grown very small. What 
happened in the days of Old World con- 
querors like Alexander the Great, Genghis 
Khan and Tamerlane were terrible enough, 
but they had little effect in the world at 
large. 


Even Napoleon’s conquest held little men- 
ace for the New World democracy because 
Napoleon rose out of revolution stimulated 
by the philosophies of Jefferson and the 
achievements of Washington. 

This is not just “another war.” This is a 
world revolution swept by forces and philoso- 
phies of terrible portent because they will 
determine whether force or reason shall rule 
the world. Hitler gave the situation proper 
clarification when he announced that events 
would determine the destiny of the German 
people for a thousand years. Unfortunately, 
the destinies of the German people are not 
the only ones at stake; they involve all the 
people of all the earth. We shall either be 
slaves or remain free. The world cannot be 
half slave and half free. It is not written 
in the book of destiny that America will be 
able to escape the tests which in these days 
are coming to the nations of the earth. 

The terrible experience of other nations 
who did not desire war offer these inescapable 
facts for the guidance of the American people, 
appeasement will not help us, isolation will 
not save us. The rich and comfortable New 
World must make a real contribution to the 
salvation of civilization and we are not going 
to be very proud of ourselves, highly regarded 
by the rest of the world or build a strong 
nation, if we buy ourselves out of the difficul- 
ties which have engulfed the world. 


To be an isolationist is the easy way of 
life. Of course, we do not want to shed 
American blood. All the sympathy is on the 
side of America first. None of the little na- 
tions of Europe wanted war but today they 
are chained to the chariot of the conqueror. 
They hung separately because they would not 
hang together. 

With the fall of Denmark, Norway, and Hol- 
land, and the encirclement of Sweden there 

the finest cooperative society in the 
world, the finest forms of social security, the 
finest of health insurance, and the 


ideals of great peace-loving peoples. Finland 


has no heart in the struggle except to regain 
and preserve its own territories. Rumania 
does not want to fight for Nazi overlords and 
the good Italian peasants have no desire to 
perish on the steppes or in the marshes of 
Russia 


A lot of very nice people want to emulate 
the early martyrs and delude themselves into 
thinking that love will stop the German wave 
of conquest. Of course, few of them really 
expect to be thrown to the lions or to perish 
under the wheels of the modern juggernaut. 
The wishful thinking of really sincere men 
and women and the skillful maneuvering of 
politicians who are afraid to face facts or 
fear loss of votes have little validity in the 
face of grim realities which must be faced 
without soft concealment. Liberty is fight- 
ing for its life. Only by heroic and self- 
sacrificing exertions can we hope to save our- 
selves. It will require of us such fortitude 
and self-denial as we have almost forgotten. 
We must arm for a generation not only to 
protect ourselves but to police the world. 
Such a course—and we seem to have no alter- 
native—will be hard and expensive. The 
maintenance of a great standing army, a 
two-ocean navy, and a great air and tank fleet 
will tremendously change the social and eco- 
nomic fabric of the Nation. It will lower our 
high standard of living. It may shatter some 
of our preconceived notions of the inherent 
strength of our country. Liberty cannot be 
saved in its holiday clothes, 

We must put iron into our democracy. 
Democracy creating its own world was hard 
and grim and poor. Democracy in a year 
of national peril is rich and soft and quar- 
relsome. Our output of planes and tanks 
and munitions has been disappointingly in- 
adequate. Had it not been for the respite 
afforded- by the heroic exertions of the 


Red Army of the United Soviet Republic our 
efforts might have been too late. Instead of 
a spirit of unity and sacrifice each group in 
our country is seeking greater self-advan- 
tage. Can we build morale in a great Amer- 
ican army when the boys in training see 
the stay at homes living in luxury and block- 
ing the wheels of industry to obtain greater 
privileges and pay? Organized labor has se- 
cured tremendous advantages in better 
wages, shorter hours, better working condi- 
tions, unemployment compensation, and a 
guaranty against the hazards and vicissi- 
tudes of old age. No other group has a 
greater stake in the preservation of democ- 
racy. Labor should not allow selfishness and 
greed to sabotage national defense. 

The American farmer should be satisfied 
with a parity price for his products. He is 
entitled to that fair return. Hundreds of 
millions are being paid from the Federal 
Treasury in subsidies to these producers, 
Extravagant farm prices in the first World 
War put the farmer on the road to economic 
bankruptcy in the post-war period. 

During a time of national peril the Gov- 
ernment has appeared unwilling to strength- 
en its credit or husband its resources. Sound 
democratic government is in danger unless 
its liberal and essential social programs are 
kept practical, soundly financed, and eco- 
nomically administered. We have cultivated 
and indulged the easy way of life. We are 
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selfish, undisciplined, and terribly extrava- 
gant. We owe billions for things we did 
not need and could not afford. 

Our financial fantasy has permeated the 
whole body politic of our country. With a 
colossal and ever-increasing national debt we 
continue to indulge our extravagant notions, 
and we do this because, as we say, if we did 
not someone else would get the money. 

From the expenditure of billions of dollars 
for national defense and as a gift to other 
nations there is again artsing the delusions of 
prosperity. Inflation is a grave and imminent 
danger. Our Government, which seeks to cur- 
tail installment buying, has been the most 
prodigal installment buyer the world has ever 
known. 

We need to be on guard as never- before 
to protect our rights to free speech and a 
free press. Bureaucratic centralized author- 
ity and government by decree is growing by 
leaps and bounds. The citadel of liberty is 
threatened from within as well as from with- 
out. 

We need a revival of religion and religious 
impulse. People should live simply, humbly, 
and resolutely. Religion first kindled the 
fires of political freedom and made vital 
man’s dignity and kinship with his Creator. 
When this is destroyed we extinguish the 
light of liberty in the earth. 

We need to catch some of the spark and 
spiritual unity of the first World War. It 
may be that participation in this war is the 
only means to make us a strong, resolute, and 
united people. 

Woodrow Wilson led this country to war in 
1917 because he had reached the conclusion 
that participation in the war was justifiable 
and might lead to the creation of safeguards 
against a repetition of the disaster. 

It was Woodrow Wilson who first saw and 
predicted that if dictators were not stopped 
early by the combined powers of free nations 
they would eventually imperil, if they did not 
completely wreck, civilization. He it was who 
declared, “The day has come when America 
is privileged to spend her blood and her 
might for the principles which gave her 
birth and happiness and the peace which she 
has treasured.” We failed to understand his 
gift of prophecy when he said, “I am seeking 
only to face realities and face them without 
soft concealment.” His League of Nations 
might have averted this life-and-death strug- 
gle for the survival of civilization, 


A world system of international police, a 
world league dominated by no single nation, 
“not a balance of power but a community of 
power, not organized rivalries but an organ- 
ized common peace” is the single hopeful pat- 
tern of the shape of things to come. 


It is given to any individual to participate 
only the tiniest fraction in the great upward 
struggle of the human race, but we have each 
a responsibility as a part of that generation 
which, if it is to survive, must be the great- 
est generation that ever stood on this earth, 
because its difficulties are greatest. We have 
before us the tragic example of conquered 
people who were once free and are now 
slaves because they did not recognize their 
dangers, because they were unwilling to 
change their accustomed mode of living, be- 
cause they would not give up their luxuries, 
and because they preferred the soft and easy 
life to that of sacrifice and self-denial. 


In America, the greatest of all democ- 
racies, we must demonstrate that a democ- 
racy can be efficient and effective, that a 
democracy can be strong and hard, if need 
be and can act firmly, wisely, and expedi- 
tiously. This is our obligation—yours and 
mine—God helping us we can do no less. 


“To what new fates my country, far 
And unforseen of foe or friend 
Beneath what unexpected star 
Compelled to what unchosen end, 
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“Across the sea that has no beach 
The Admiral of Nations guides 
Thy blind obedient keels to reach 

The harbor where thy future rides. 


“I do not know beneath what sky 
Or on what seas shall be thy fate 
I only know it shall be high 
I only know it shall be great.” 





The Power To Declare War 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Tuesday, September 23, 1941 





TELEGRAM FROM GEORGE N. PEEK 





Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing telegram: 

RaNCHO SawTA Fe., Cauir., 
September 13, 1941. 
Hon, Roy O. Wooprurr, 
Men:~er of Congress, Washington, D.C.: 

People are confused over the discussion 
arising out of the word “authority” in con- 
nection with the President’s activities in his 
dual position of President and Commander in 
Chief. Does the President assume that there 
is no law governing his actions? If so, is he 
not assuming dictatorial powers, thus openly 
and flagrantly brushing aside the Congress, 
the Constitution, the people, and interna- 
tional law? Under our form of government, 
is not the Congress alone, representing the 
people and responsible to them, the only au- 
thority empowered to declare war? A police- 
man may have authority to shoot to kil: but 
he may not have that right. Members of 
Congress can clarify this point by discussion. 

Grorce N. PEEK. 





A Survey of the National and Local Scene 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARTIN F. SMITH 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 23, 1941 


RADIO ADDRESS OF HON. MARTIN F. 
SMITH, OF WASHINGTON 


Mr. SMITH of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, by unanimous consent granted 
by my colleagues, I insert the radio ad- 
dress delivered by me on August 17, 1941, 
over radio stations KGY, Olympia, 
Wash.; KELA, Centralia, Wash.; KWLK, 
Longview, Wash.; and KXRO, Aberdeen, 
Wash. 

The radio address referred to reads as 
follows: 

My friends in southwest Washington, I am 


wz glad to have this opportunity of talking 
to you and deeply appreciate the privilege 


accorded me by station KGY to participate 
in the ceremony celebrating the inaugura- 
tion of its increased broadcasting facilities, 
a a marking its first Sunday on the 

Through the magic of radio we are en- 
Senndelnrend dacatuanee, and we are kept 
informed as to the swiftly moving events in 
the great drama of life and history which is 
now being enacted in the world. Radio has 
become an essential of our daily lives 
and through its added facilities station KGY 
will more than ever play an important role 
in the community life and affairs of south- 
west Washington. We are fortunate and ex- 
ceptionally favored in our section of the 
State in having five radio-broadcasting sta- 
tions which are splendidly serving our citi- 
zens. I wish them all continued success 
and still further progress. 

The Seventy-sixth and Seventy-seventh 
Congresses are setting a new record for dura- 
tion of continuous sessions. The Seventy- 
seventh Congress has now completed over 
7 months of steady and arduous labor since 
we convened on January 3. Congress nas 
been in constant session now for 592 days, 
S66 days remaining of the Seventy-sixth 
Congress last year, the longest continuous 
session in our history. and 226 days of the 
Seventy-seventh this year. The 
physical and mental strain is proving too 
much for many of our colleagues who are 
dying heroically at their post of duty in the 
most crucial period of our national history, 
perhaps the most crucial period in the 
world’s history. The number of deaths has 
been the highest in the history of Congréss. 

My friends, world events of the past 2 
years have compelled us to undertake the 
greatest and most costly national-defense 
prograin in our entire history. We have had 
to look some very grim facts in the face and 
become realistic in regard to the menace 
which threatens our own future as a democ- 
racy and a free people. We have come to 
realize that aid to Britain and the other 
democracies is'an insurance policy to insure 
our own safety and security and, if possible, 
to keep war away from the shores of America. 

The Axis dictators’ plans, blueprints, and 
timetables are being rapidly, relentlessly, 
and ruthlessly translated into actuality. 
They have proclaimed that the world cannot 
exist part totalitarian and part democratic 
and that they intend to make it all totali- 
tarian. It remains to Be seen how long 
Russia can withstand the onslaught of the 
Nazi war machine. 

President Roosevelt and Congress have put 
forth every possible effort to keep our coun- 
try out of war and how well we have suc- 
ceeded is proven by the fact that we are prac- 
tically the only nation in the world which 
has not suffered any loss of life or property 
In view of all the threats and dangers to 
which we have been exposed, and the diffi- 
culties with which we have had to contend, 
this is a remarkable achievement. Hcw 
thoughtless and unreasonable are those who, 
in the face of this record, can find it in their 
minds and hearts to accuse President Roose- 
velt and those who have supported our na- 
tional-defense program of seeking to thrust 
us into war. President Roosevelt and Con- 
gress have shown more patience and tolera- 
tion and submitted to greater threats and 
danger to our safety and future as a free 
nation than all the war administrations in 
our history combined, including those of 
Washington, Lincoln, McKinley, Woodrow 
Wilson. Let us re-read our histories. 

I have supported every national-defense 
measure and aid to Britain, because, as I 
have stated, that is aid to America. My mail, 
which has been unusually heavy this ses- 
sion, indicates that my course in so doing is 
approved by an overwhelming majority of 
the citizens of our district. 

While I favor aid to Britain, I also favor 
aid to our own people and communities. I 
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cannot agree with those who favor huge ap- 
propriations for foreign defense and then 
want to cut and curtail our appropriations 
and expenditures for domestic defense. I 
have opposed reducing our expenditures for 
the Civilian Conservation Corps, National 
Youth Administration, Soil Conservation, 
Federal aid to roads, rivers and harbors, and 
flood control, rural rehabilitation, food-stamp 
plan, Work Projects Administration, and 
farm relief. I have voted against reducing 
expenditures for these worthy purposes and 
shall continue to favor liberal appropriations 
for each and every one of these programs, as 
I consider them to be essential and desirable 
to our national defense. 

During this national emergency, 1 con- 
sider it unpatriotic and thoroughly unwise 
for us to adopt a policy of indifference to the 
social and economic welfare of our people. 
Instead let us continue our program of social 
justice and economic security and thereby 
strengthen our national defense by increas- 
ing the stake which our people have in the 
preservation of our democracy. Our people 
then will again prove their loyalty, devotion, 
and sacrifice as they have always done in the 
past. 

I therefore recently opposed and voted 
against the antilabor legislation which came 
before Congress and which would have de- 
prived our workers of their hard-won right 
to bargain collectively in regard to wages, 
hours, and working conditions, protection to 
which they are entitled in a period of rising 
living costs, in order that they may live 
decently and purchase the products of the 
farm and the factory. 

For the same reasons, we have acted in the 
House of Representatives upon legislation in 
the interests of the widows and orphans of 
the veterans of the World War. The House 
also passed early this month four important 
bills reported out by the Committee on Pen- 
sions, of which I have the honor to be the 
chairman, providing benefits to the veterans 
of the Spanish-American War, their widows 
and children. Now, more than ever, we 
should by our deeds prove that we are grateful 
to those who have served our country in its 
hours of greatest need. 

We also passed in the House longevity-pay 
legislation for the postal employees, which 
I vigorously supported. This will result in a 
larger measure of justice to the employees 
of this great branch of the Federal Govern- 
ment who serve all of us so faithfully and 
efficiently. 

We are making real progress with the 
Townsend plan in this Congress, with our 
discharge petition pending in the House ard 
hearings being held in the Senate. We hope 
to demonstrate to the American people that 
we favor providing food, clothing, and shelter 
for our senior citizens, which would be a 
credit to them and to our country, which 
they have helped to build. 

As usual, I have been active in this ses- 
sion in behalf of the Bonneville project which 
is constantly requiring a great deal of my 
time and effort. Its benefits are flowing out 
to the people in all the nine counties of my 
congressional district. Our P. U. D. districts 
are being enabled to reduce the electric light 
and power rates to all our people, and our 
rural-electrification projects are bringing 
these benefits to our farmers and inhabitants 
of the outlying communities. The savings to 
our citizens have already been considerable 
and will continue to grow. The Bonneville 
project has caused substantial industrial de- 
velopment and created new employment ard 
new pay rolls in our district which no one 
would have thought to be possible a few 
years ago. This industrial development has 
just started and will gradually increase. It 
is certain to result in more prosperity and 
happiness for all our citizens and to have 
had an important part in this beneficial 
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program gives me more personal satisfection 
than I can express. 

I enjoy my work in Congress, for which 
I have been preparing all my life. I am now 
attaining the rank and seniority on com- 
mittees and official contacts which can come 
only after years of service and experience, 
and which make it possible for me to serve 
you more efficiently and effectively. 

It is gratifying these days to read the mail 
from home and to note the activity and 
steady employment at the highest wages ever 
received in the lumber, pulp and paper, ply- 
wood, fishing, and the new aluminum indus- 
tries in our congressional district and the 
development of our electric-power utilities 
due to Bonneville. Also to Observe that our 
municipal, school district, port district, and 
county governments are in the best financial 
condition in their history. According to my 
official mail, mercantile and retail business 
is flourishing and business conditions gen- 
erally are the best they have ever been in 
all the communities. Farm prices have also 
risen, and consequently our dairy, poultry, 
cranberry, fruit, and grain farmers are shar- 
ing in our present prosperity. We must, 
however, realize that post-war problems will 
confront us, and for that reason I appeared 
before the Labor Committee of the House 
recently and strongly urged the appointment 
of a congressional committee or commis- 
sion to study these problems and make plans 
for their solution. 

This program is being broadcast on the 
Sabbath, and I would not be speaking what 
is uppermost in my mind and heart if I did 
not say that my experience in public life, 
my observations, and my reading have con- 
vinced me that we need, more than anything 
else, a moral and spiritual rearmament in 
our country. We need to return to the 
Christian faith of our fathers and to the 
teachings and precepts of the Christian re- 
ligion in order to solve the social, economic, 
and political problems of this crucial period 
in human history. 

With this thought I conclude, and wish to 
again thank my friends of KGY for making 
this broadcast possible, and I thank you for 
listening. 
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Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, I have re- 
cently returned from my district in Ne- 
braska where farmers who milk cows 
are worried over recent radio statements 
from one branch of our Government ex- 
tolling the virtues of a butter substitute. 
The cow and the hen mean much to our 
farming population. The cream check 
has kept the wolf from many a farm door 
in the past. Our farmers want the same 
consideration which is being given to 
labor and industry, so far as living in- 
come is concerned. We know that we 
cannot solve our domestic economy un- 
less we solve our farm problem. The 
farmer is entitled to the cost of produc- 
tion and he is also entitled to the Ameri- 
can market. The farmers tc whom I 
talked about this broadcast advertising 
a butter substitute fear that it is a direct 
attempt to put foreign farm products 
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into competition with American farm 
products right here in the American mar- 
ket. I hope the Congress can clarify 
this situation and give the farmers who 
milk cows a chance to at least get cost 
of producing this milk and cream. 

To give you an idea of the resentment 
in my State regarding this situation, I 
include with my remarks a letter re- 
cently written to the Nebraska Union 
Farmer by Mr. James C. Norgaard, gen- 
eral manager of the Farmers Union Co- 
operative Creamery Co.: 


It looks as though war hysteria or some- 
thing has taken the place of common sense 
among some of the officials in high Govern- 
ment positions. 

For example, McNutt, of the Federal Se- 
curities Administration is advocating that 
Americans use oleo so that we may save our 
good butter for the British. Are the blue- 
bloods of Britain that much better than we 
Americans? 

This same McNutt is spending the money 
farmers earn by milking cows to advertise 
oleo from Coco “Nutts,” and has the un- 
mitigated gall to say it is as good as butter. 
If he thinks it is, why not send it to the 
English? 

NO SCARCITY OF BUTTER 


There is no scarcity of butter. On August 
1, 1940, we had 123,000,000 pounds of butter 
on hand in the United States. This year on 
August 1, we had 178,000,000 pounds of but- 
ter on hand, or 55,000,000 pounds more than 
@ year ago. There is plenty of good butter 
in the United States to take care of both 
Britain and this country. 

With our Secretary of Agriculture out urg- 
ing more production of dairy products, it 
seems to me that dairy farmers should be en- 
couraged, instead of hampered, in developing 
better markets for their products. 


IS PEASANTRY THE AIM? 


If the new oleo standards are allowed to 
go into effect, and the Government sponsors 
advertising and propaganda campaigns fos- 
tering the use of oleo, there is a real danger 
that the price of butter will drop to the 
price of oleo, and make dairying very un- 
profitable. 

We sometimes wonder if there is a deliber- 
ate attempt in vertain quarters to make 
peasants of American farmers. If not, why 
all this propaganda for “Cuban sugar,” “Ar- 
gentine beef,” and Coco “Nutts” oleo? 
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VREELAND, OF NEW JERSEY 





Mr. VREELAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following radio 
broadcast by me over the red network of 
the National Broadcasting Co., Mon- 
day, September 22, 1941: 

Ladies and gentlemen, I greet you from the 
Nation’s Capital after spending 4 weeks in the 
Fourth Armored Division, United States Army, 
Pine Camp, N. Y., one of the modern, fast- 
moving, hard-hitting divisions of our armed 





forces, comparable to the German panzer di- 
vision, of which we have all heard so much. 

In my capacity of captain in the Organized 
Reserves assigned to the division, it afforded 
me an ty to work with, live with, 
and eat with the men who make up our fight- 
ing forces. Not only was I in a position to 
learn, by association with the men, the mo- 
rale of the unit but, by observation and use, 
the quality and quantity of equipment that 
is being furnished by our expensive defense 
effort. 

Since leaving Pine Camp I have also visited 
Fort Bragg and Fort Lee. National defense 
today commands the largest appropriation 
from the Congress of the United States, and 
without doubt the most important, The 
moneys spent to date are staggering in 
amount, with no end in sight. When the bill 
comes due the citizens and taxpayers will be 
called upon to sacrifice. Not only will they 
have to sacrifice in money but already are 
they beginning to feel the pinch of being de- 
nied some of the many conveniences and com- 
forts they have grown used to. Next Sunday 
you might not be able to take that afternoon 
drive into the country. You may not be able 
to purchase parts for the vacuum cleaner if 
it breaks. You cannot buy any more alumi- 
num pots or pans. Your dealer perhaps can- 
not supply you with flashlight bulbs for pho- 
tography. Maybe you won’t be able to pur- 
chase the building materials for that addi- 
tion you were going to build. When you try 
to turn in the old family car you'll find the 
price is much higher if you can get delivery 
at all, and if you do, you may find the car is 
not complete, even though it can be operated. 
Soon we will feel the effect of the new tax bill. 
This we, as taxpayers, are doing for the de- 
fense of our country. The American people 
are willing to make these sacrifices if they 
know their money is being spent for what it 
is appropriated by their Representatives. 
The people can’t give the time nor are they 
in a position to find out, so it is up to their 
Members of Congress to determine this in one 
way or another. I have taken the time and 
have given up my vacation to do that in the 
Army. 

Since the speech of the President of the 
United States on Thursday night, September 
11, there is no question in anyone’s mind 
that there is a near possibility of our becom- 
ing involved in the present war in Europe. 
It is obligatory that we now look to our de- 
fenses and defensive forces to determine how 
well we are prepared to meet that eventuality 
when it arises. It means sacrifice and unity, 
whether we agree or not with the principle 
or the causes. The gauntlet has been cast 
ard it is for us as citizens to exert our every 
effort to the preservation of our country and 
its freedom. 

In my judgment, there are four things nec- 
essary in a modern army to have a fighting 
force able to compare with those of the rest 
of the world, namely: Morale, equipment, 
leadership, and training. One cannot stand 
alone without the others. Make yourselves 
comfortable in your homes and let’s discuss 
these problems in their order. 

Morale, or the will to do and the willingness 
to carry on in spite of hardship, is the first 
and main objective and the fourdation upon 
which the services are built. Picture, if you 
will, as you sit in the comfort of your home 
or your car with your family grouped around 
you, the soldier in a far-off camp living in 
barracks away from his loved ones, lonesome 
and tired from a hard day's work in the dirt, 
dust, and sand, having worked from early 
morning till late at night doing the same 
thing over and over again. Picture him in a 
bare barrack with a cot to sleep on or maybe 
he is sleeping on the ground in the field or 
in a pup tent, all for $30 per month and the 
glory of working for his country. 'This takes 
courage ard sacrifice. But again, we must 
understand the psychology of the soldier. A 
good soldier is always “beefing” about some- 
thing and he always wants to be somewhere 
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where he isn’t, just as the civilians of our 
country like to complain and criticize. The 
men in the Army never knew how bad their 

was until they read about it in-some 
of the periodicals and were reminded of it 
by many articles. A good soldier would never 
let it be thought that he couldn’t take it 
for fear it would cast a reflection on his 


for his country. He is the last to want to 
give comfort to an enemy by allowing them 
to believe the morale is low. Being accused 
of such by some who are not well-informed 
does not help. He wants encouragement, not 
sympathy. If left alone, the morale is fine 
and the men are willing to do their jobs. 
They feel the people back home are letting 
them down by belittling their efforts and by 
their failure to produce the equipment 
needed. 

Closely coupled with morale is equipment. 
The men, knowing they might be called upon 
some day to meet an enemy, are most dis- 
couraged when every other act is simulated 
because of the vast shortage of matériel. The 
men, however, are well clothed, housed. fed, 
and well equipped with personal needs. I 
have operated practically every type of ve- 
hicle the Army uses and fired every type of 
weapon, with the exception of the larger- 
caliber guns. The quality and design of both 
the vehicles and weapons are a credit to the 
American manufacturers. I have driven the 
vehicles through the worst and roughest type 
of terrain and in all kinds of weather except 
snow. They are excellent. The guns are 
easily handled and accurate. The quality is 
of the best. But what of the quantity? 
Germany has 20 panzer or armored divi- 
sions—that is, they did have before the Rus- 
sian campaign—and they are fully equipped 
and manned by well-trained veterans. The 
United States has 4. The first and second, 
I understand, are 80 percent equipped and 
with the medium tanks slowly beginning to 
come in, but they are still very short on 
artillery. The third and fourth are 20 per- 
cent equipped with controlled items and no 
medium tanks, no antitank or field artillery 
as prescribed in the tables of organization, 
These divisions should be, if they are not, 
on the first priority list for equipment, as 
they will be the first striking force to con- 
tact the enemy. If these divisions are so 
poorly equipped, what must be the condition 
of the rest of the Army? I have not had the 
time to determine why this shortage exists 
after the vast expenditure of public funds. 
I can only guess that it must be one of three 
reasons: The multiple. expensive, overlapping, 
interfering red-tape coordinating agencies of 
the Government spending the money and 
time with a useless effort in creating ob- 
stacles; we are giving too much away; or 
those civilians charged with the actual pro- 
duction are falling down on the job. Which- 
ever it is, I hope the shoe fits and they put 
it on, because if we fail, at their door will 
lie the blame, as the Army is doing its best. 
Whichever it is, however, the Army has not 
received the equipment while the money is 
being spent. I assure you I’m going to find 
out the place and reason. It’s the results 
that count. Weapons, vehicles, and ammuni- 
tion in the hands of the men who have to 
use them will be the deciding factor in con- 
flict, not all of the multiple agencies that 
can be created or vast sums unproductively 
spent. It is most discouraging to use a tree 
trunk for a gun and wave a flag violently 
to indicate its firing. I’m afraid it would 
make little impression on an enemy. It’s 
one thing to see a target and another to hit 
it—you can’t simulate a good shot—it takes 
practice, and you can’t practice without a gun 
or ammunition. 

Morale and equipment is valueless, how- 
ever, without good leadership and well-in- 
formed officers. There has been much criti- 
cism about the officers and many statements 


have issued about their lack of ability. We 
must remember, because of the pacifistic 
trend of the country over the past few years 
while Germany was arming, the Army was 
reduced to a minimum, with only sufficient 
Regular officers to man a skeleton force. Now 
that it has become necessary to expand the 
Army, the Regular Army officers have been 
too few to adequately officer the expansion 
and it has been necessary to call in the Re- 
serve Officers to augment the regular person- 
nel and to officer the selectee army. These 
Reserve officers in the past have given of 
their time and services without cost to the 
Government to try to prepare for this very 
emergency. They were realists enough to 
foresee this critical period. Because of the 
shortage of funds to the Army during the 
peace years, the Reserve officer was only af- 
forded training with troops once in every 3 
years and had to learn what he could from 
correspondence courses, a poor substitute at 
best. Now he is called upon to take active 
command of troops and expected to be a 
professional soldier overnight. They’re do- 
ing a good job and a remarkable one consid- 
ering the small opportunity afforded to lay 
a foundation. Shortly after my arrival at 
Pine Camp, and at my request, I was assigned 
to the division officers’ training center, which 
is a school every new officer assigned to the 
division must attend for full time over a 
period of 7 weeks. In this class I found 
newly assigned R. O. T. C. graduates who 
were, in most cases, mustered into the serv- 
ice shortly after graduation from college, offi- 
cers from other units, medical officers ordered 
to active duty from civilian life, and four 
chaplains. The course consisted briefly of 
basic training in the organization and func- 
tions of the armored division, a review of 
basic military fundamentals, and a general 
knowledge of the equipment and objectives 
of the various units making up the division. 
It was necessary for each student to operate 
every type of vehicle from the motorcycle to 
the tank, on roads and rough terrain, with 
and without lights at night, to fire every type 
of weapon for record, except the heavy cali- 
bre guns, to function in each position in the 
various vehicles, to assemble each type of 
gun, to operate the radio and to use personal 
equipment through gas and over the obstacle 
course. They personally built two bridges in 
daylight and one at night without lights, 
Operated assault boats and studied the 
method of supply. 

This course, while not making specialists, 
nevertheless acquainted each officer with the 
jobs of the men and the difficulties under 
which they must operate as well as inform- 
ing them as to the functions of the various 
component parts of the division, thereby in 
a short, intensive course equipping them 
with the necessary knowledge in addition to 
their basic training prior to commissioning, 
so as to enable them to take their places in 
the various units to which they were as- 
signed. 

That leads into the last point, namely, 
training of the troops. But here again there 
must be the equipment to train with. Wars 
of today are not as of years gone by, when 
the only weapons were the rifle or sword. 
Today, with the mechanized equipment and 
scientific methods, it takes time. Might we 
consider a scout car, for example, which is an 
armored car carrying six or more men and 
five different types of weapons. Each man 
must know his particular job and do it in- 
stinctively, with speed and teamwork for the 
safety to the entire crew. Each man must be 
able to drive the car, act as car commander, 
radio operator, or any other position in the 
car. He must be able to fire each weapon, 
repair the car, take down and assemble each 
weapon blindfolded, repair the radio, and 
operate any other type of vehicle in the divi- 
sion. It can’t be done overnight nor in any 
given period. An untrained man cannot sub- 
stitute for a trained one and still have the 
unit function. He must be trained before 
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the trained one can leave if we want an 
army ready for an emergency. 

In conclusion, let us liken the Army to a 
team. It is your team; if it wins, you win. 
It it loses, you lose; and all that is dear to 
you in the way of freedom and comfort and 
civilization is lost with it. You are the people 
supporting the team. They are doing their 
job. They need equipment and time to train 
with it. Remember a conqueror has no com- 
passion for the conquered, so let’s give our 
men full-hearted support, encouragement, 
and cooperation; they need and want it. 

Thank you. 
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Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, Abraham 
Lincoln in his Gettysburg address char- 
acterized the Government of the United 
States as a “government of the people, by 
the people, for the people.” Lincoln’s 
description was a true picture of our form 
of government as it was in his day. But 
times have changed. The “horse and 
buggy” days are gone, and a Government 
expressing the will of the people has also 
gone. Today we have a government by 
consent of the people’s representatives 
in Congress. The Congress, during the 
past few years, has adopted a passive at- 
titude, an acquiescent attitude, a yes-sir 
attitude—a Congress which in the slang 
of the street has become known as a 
“rubber stamp” Congress. Instead of in- 
itiating national policies and programs, 
the Congress now simply approves poli- 
cies and programs that have been pre- 
pared and presented to it for approval. 
Congress now acts passively or nega- 
tively, whereas in former years the Con- 
gress always acted positively and in a 
dynamic manner, 

This change on the part of Congress 
from an active part into a passive part, 
from a wWill-to-do policy into a consent- 
to-have-done policy, a change that has 
been taking place gradually for about 8 
years, unnoticed by the majority of our 
people, is so well described and illustrated 
in an editorial in the Saturday Evening 
Post of September 20, 1941, under the 
heading “Government by consent” that 
I include it as a part of my remarks for 
the benefit of my colleagues: 

[From the Saturday Evening Post of 
September 20, 1941] 


GOVERNMENT BY CONSENT 


The change that has taken place in the 
character of American government—a change 
within the form—may be studied in the 
behavior of the parliamentary principle, 
which was designed by the Constitution to be 
the creative, lawmaking power. Observe it in 
action. Observe particularly that eccentric 
movement of congressional debate, as if it 
was revolving off center. The appearance is 
true; it does revolve off center. The explana- 
tion of this bewildering phenomenon is that 
the immediate matter of debate is not the 
axis upon which the debate turns. Always 
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there is something else, something that is 
not there—and what that is, asserted on one 
side and denied on the other, can be neither 
proved nor disproved for the time being. 

For example, the ostensible subject may be 
a matter called A. The vote will be upon 
that. But what the debate really turns upon 
is whether A is simple or compounded. Does 
it involve saying B later; and, if so, why is B 
not there? 

It is as if the executive principle were 
spelling out a word. The consent of the 
parliamentary principle is necessary in order 
to preserve the form. The parliamentary 
principle is Congress. But Congress does 
not know what the word is. Only the execu- 
tive principle knows that. If Congress knew, 
it might not consent. Therefore, what the 
executive principle does is to submit one 
letter at a time. 

This was perfectly illustrated in the debate 
on the bill to extend the period of involun- 
tary military service beyond the 1 year for 
which the draft army was first called up. 
Granted that all the. arguments advanced by 
the President as Commander in Chief and by 
his Chief of Staff for extending the period 
were valid; yet why had they not been fore- 
seen when Congress was asked to consent to 
the original Draft Act of 1940? Why was it 
not told then that a term of 12 months was 
too short, that an army could not be trained 
in that time, and that to begin releasing the 
draftees serially at the end of their 1 year’s 
service would be not only disruptive and 
wasteful but, in the words of the President, 
a tragic error, and in the words of the Chief 
of Staff, a fundamental and tragic error, 
bound to weaken the country’s prestige abroad 
and thereby invite war? Why had none of 
this been foretold? Had the General Staff 
foreseen it and said nothing about it? 

The Senate Committee on Military Affairs 
sent for the Chief of Staff and asked him why, 
if he knew better, he had approved the 1-year 
draft in the first place. He reminded the 
committee that, in the first place, he had 
asked for a period of 18 months, and con- 
tinued: “I said I would compromise on 15, but 
certainly we must have at least 12. I admit 
that is a peculiar way to put it, but I was try- 
ing to get the Selective Service Act passed.” 

The meaning of that naive admission is 
perfectly clear. The original draft act with 
the 1-year limitation was the letter A. Let- 
ter B, the extension, was bound to follow. 
The General Staff knew that. If the General 
Staff knew it, the President knew it. But 
they were afraid that A and B together would 
be too much. The Congress might not con- 
sent. 

So then the immediate matter of debate 
was B. Ostensibly it was B—this one ques- 
tion of extending the period of service, and 
on that there should be aye and no. But 
what everyone was thinking of was C, which 
was not there. For an interesting reason it 
was not there. It was visible for a moment, 
everybody saw it, and then it was suppressed, 
leaving B to stand alone. 

B and C arrived at the Capitol together 
and were to have been presented together. 
B was the bill to extend the period of involun- 
tary military service; C was a bill to repeal 
that provision of the original Draft Act which 
said that the Army thereby created should 
not be sent off this hemisphere. B meant an 
army extended in time; C meant an army to 
be free in space, one that the Commander in 
Chief could send anywhere in the world in 
his own discretion, with no further benefit of 
congressional opinion. What happened was 
that the reaction to C was instantly hostile— 
so hostile that it was immediately withdrawn. 
Why? Because it was evident that Congress 
would not consent to B and C together. 

In the debate Senator VANDENBERG referred 
to C, saying: “It was a sinister request. It 
was an ominous request. I fear it was a 
prophetic request.” Yet C was not there to 
be either debated or voted upon. It had been 
withdrawn for the sake of obtaining consent 


to B alone. Whether C would follow B as B 
had followed A nobody knew. So the Con- 
gress voted upon B alone. 

We speak here not of the merits of A, B, or 
C. We speak of what is happening to gov- 
ernment. 4 

You cannot say when it was that Congress 
ceased to determine public policy. It re- 
linquished that prerogative little by littie and 
unawares, until it had passed to the execu- 
tive principle—to the President, that is. Dur- 
ing the first phase of this change the sig- 
nificance of it was obscured by the happy 
fact that the executive principle was not yet 
autocratic. It held fast to the tradition. It 
submitted its policies to Congress. That was 
collaboration. But it was not likely to con- 
tinue forever. It discontinued suddenly with 
the advent of a President who had neither a 
reverence for the tradition nor a fear of 
power. 

Since then great matters of national policy, 
foreign policy especially, have been submitted 
to Congress never as a whole, but as parts 
of a rebus, A by itself, B by itself, until the 
word was spelled out. And since then every 
important act of Congress has been an act of 
consent, not an act of will. 

You may say, even so, that the power to 
give or withhold consent is the ultimate 
power. But this is a veto power, uncreative 
in itself, able to act only upon what is pre- 
sented to it. 

Read article I, section 1, of the Constitu- 
tion: “All legislative powers herein granted 
shall be vested in a Congress of the United 
States.” Imagine it to read: “Such policies 
as the President may from time to time de- 
termine and the laws that may be necessary 
to carry them into execution shall receive 
the consent of the Congress of the United 
States.” 

In a fine essay on democratic discipline, 
Dr. C. R. Mann says: “In practicing self- 
discipline the American citizen is generally 
confused by no less a. pillar of democracy 
than the Declaration of Independence. 
* * * Near the beginning it says: ‘That 
to secure these rights, governments are in- 
stituted among men, deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the governed.’ 
This Declaration was issued some 13 years 
before the Constitution, and few seem to 
have noticed the misleading implications of 
the phrase, ‘consent of the governed.’ Yet 
mere consent generally is a passive or nega- 
tive action, not strictly compatible with the 
positive action called for by ‘We, the people 
* * * ordain and establish this Consti- 
tution.’ Had the Declaration said, ‘govern- 
ments are instituted among men, deriving 
their just powers by delegation from the 
people,’ would not the two have been more 
compatible, since both would call for posi- 
tive action by the people?” 

The form survives; but now for the first 
time we have government by consent of the 
people, not government by will of the peo- 
ple. For better or worse, that is the change. 


Speculating With Insurance Funds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 23, 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM LABOR 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
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Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from today’s issue of Labor: 
[From Labor of September 23, 1941] 
SPECULATING WITH INSURANCE FUNDS 

* Most of us carry some life insurance, and 
therefore there is general interest in the 
financial safety of the companies which col- 
lect from us once a year, or once a week, as 
the case may be. 

Under the laws of various States, life in- 
surance companies can only invest in ap- 
proved securities. New York, quite natu- 
rally, has taken the lead in that respect, and 
other States have been inclined to accept its 
standards. 

Now a legislative committee suggests New 
York permit life-insurance companies to in- 
vest in common stock. The excuse is that 
the companies should be permitted to get 
higher interest rates. It is pointed out. that 
the return on good bonds is almost as low as 
on Government paper. 

That's true, but it is also true that com- 
mon stocks are. and always have been, 
highly speculative, and insurance companies 
should not be permitted to speculate with 
the funds entrusted to them. 

If the scheme is approved, the companies 
may get larger returns for a time and then 
lose all or part of the principal. 


Selling Short the Seaway 


. 


{. EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. BERNARD J. GEHRMANN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 23, 1941 


Mr. GEHRMANN. Mr. Speaker, there 
is a great deal of misunderstanding cir- 
culating these days about the proposed 
rivers and harbors bill. I always have 
deemed it wise to be charitable, but in 
this case I believe the rumors to be pur- 
poseful and the resulting misleading 
propaganda conceived and spread by 
those hostile to the construction of the 
St. Lawrence seaway. 

Why all the subterfuge? Why do 
some people attempt to convey the idea 
that the money for all of the projects 
in the rivers and harbors authorization 
bill is going to be appropriated and spent 
at once? Such contention is sheer non- 
sense, and its sponsors are well aware of 
it. 

IT’S LONG-RANGE PLANNING 

What the bill amounts to is a long- 
range planning program for the develop- 
ment of auxiliary water routes to broaden 
our transportation system to be con- 
structed and paid for when the money is 
appropriated for that purpose by the 
Congress. From my own personal ex- 
perience, let me say that I was fortunate 
enough to secure an authorization for a 
much-needed Coast Guard station in my 
district in 1935. To this very day the 
Appropriations Committee has never act- 
ed favorably in order to make money 
available for this important work. 

It is obvious that bottlenecks are ap- 
pearing in our present transportation 
system. The much-publicized alleged 
shortage of oil on the eastern seaboard 
is in reality not a shortage of oil, but 








the inability to make deliveries here. If 

the seaway was available, we could free 

a portion of our equipment for trans- 
critical material. 

Included in the measure is the regular 
rivers and harbors bill which is consid- 
ered annually and is in no way affected 
by this program. 

LETTER REFUTES DECEPTION 


Returning to my former assertions that 
the groups who are opposed to the seaway 
are engaged in a malicious and complete- 
ly deceptive propaganda effort, let me 
quote a letter from President Roosevelt 
which was written early in August to 
Chairman MansFIELp, of the Rivers and 
Harbors Committee, in which he simply 
stated: 

I think you will agree about the bill and 
the general view that should govern these 
authorizations in the present emergency. 
Some of the projects, notably the St. Law- 
rence, are needed immediately. Others will 
serve in the post-war reconstruction period. 
There is no reason why both groups should 
not be included in the present bill with the 
understanding that when it comes to appro- 
priations the defense needs will be con- 
trolling. 


I hope that this will serve to lay at rest 
at once and for all any question on the 
matter. The proposed rivers and har- 
bors bill is an authorization bill and not 
an appropriation bill. Let us be done 
with tricky tactics and stop selling short 
a project as important as the seaway. 





The Spirit Within 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, GEORGE A. PADDOCK 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Tuesday, September 23, 1941 


ADDRESS OF WILLIAM TYLER PAGE 


— 


Mr. PADDOCK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted by the House, I insert in 
the Recorp an address by William Tyler 
Page before the Professional Business 
Women’s Club of the District of Colum- 
bia, September 22, 1941, entitled “The 
Spirit Within,” the theme prescribed by 
the national organization of professional 
business women, as follows: 


In the Book of Job it is written “there is a 
spirit in man and the inspiration of the 
Almighty giveth them understanding.” 

From whence cometh this spirit in man? 
Man was formed in the image of God who 
breathed into his nostrils the breath of life, 
making man a spiritual being and a living 
soul. Hence, inspiration is literally “the act 
of breathing in” by which process the divine 
spirit entered into man. 

We express this divine spirit in man by 
the oft used and oft misused pronoun “I”, 
the living soul or spirit encased in a mortal 
body. This thing we call “I” is the real spirit 
of man, is indestructible, and lives on and on 
through eons of time. 

The collective or community spirit in man 
is expressed in the word “ethos”, meaning 
character of the people. This spirit or char- 
acter may be developed to a high degree of 
spiritual attainment or narrowed to the low- 
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est form of degradation, depending upon the 
exercise of the free will with which men are 
endowed. It often occurs that responsibility 
is the test of character. I have seen this 
exemplified in public service many times. 
The strong seize the favoring circumstances. 
The weak either let them slip or are borne 
down by the weight of responsibility which 
they impose. 

In the Capitol Building is a beautiful fresco 
painting entitled “Westward the course of 
empire takes its way,” depicting an emigrant 
train crossing the Rocky Mountains. On a 
side panel are these words: 

“The spirit grows in its allotted spaces, 

The mind is narrowed in a narrow sphere.” 

Man is master of his own destiny. The 
outward expression of the spirit within charts 
his course. 

Someone has said: 


“Sow a thought and reap an action, 
Sow an action and reap a habit, 
Sow a habit and reap a character, 
Sow a character and reap a destiny.” 


It was the indomitable spirit within 
Christopher Columbus that surmounted all 
obstacles and made him cry out, “Sail on! 
Sail on and on!” And it was that same 
spirit that dedicated the New World to the 
King of Kings and Lord of Lords. 

It was the spirit within the Pilgrims that 
wrote the enduring Mayflower Compact 
enunciating the eternal verities of God and 
freedom. 

It was the spirit within that prompted 
those same Pilgrims to establish a Thanks- 
giving Day. 

It was the spirit within the little colony 
at Jamestown which declared that it was 
their purpose “to erect a free popular state” 
in the New World, whose people were to 
have “no government put upon them but by 
their own consente.” 

It was the spirit within that inspired the 
Assembly of the Old Free State of Maryland 
to enact the first religious toleration act in 
America. 

It was the spirit within that caused Pat- 
rick Henry to welcome liberty or death and 
to depend upon a just God to support the 
colonists. 

It was the spirit within Ethan Allen that 
demanded the surrender of Ticonderoga in 
the name of the Great Jehovah and the Con- 
tinental Congress. 

It was the spirit within when the flesh was 
weak that enabled George Washington and 
his men at Valley Forge to rise superior to 
cold and hunger and overcome hardships. 

It was the spirit within the mind and 
heart of Richard Henry Lee that penned the 
Resolution for American Independence, and 
it was the spirit within Thomas Jefferson 
that wrote the immortal Declaration. 

It was the spirit within the Lexington 
Minute Men that fired the first shot for lib- 
erty that was heard around the world. It 
was the indomitable Spirit of "76 which won 
the independence of the United States. 

It was the spirit within the patriot Nathan 
Hale to defy his executioners and to exclaim, 
“I only regret that I have but one life to 
lose for my country.” 

It was the spirit within that gave to George 
Washington the vision of inland transporta- 
tion resulting in a “more perfect union” un- 
der a written constitution. 

It was the spirit within the wise makers of 
the Constitution that established the Repub- 
lic of the United States of America with 
metes and bounds of delegated authority and 
reserved powers to the States and to the 
people. 

It was the spirit within that inspired 
Francis Scott Key to write the national an- 
them, The Star-Spangled Banner, during the 
British bombardment of Fort McHenry. 

It was the spirit within the intrepid An- 
drew Jackson that declared “The Union, it 
must and shall be preserved,” and likewise it 
was the spirit within Daniel Webster to de- 
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clare, “The Union, now and forever, one and 
inseparable.” 

It was the spirit within the humble and 
tolerant Abraham Lincoln that preserved the 
union of the States and welded them into 
one mighty nation, “conceived in liberty and 
dedicated to the proposition that all men are 
created equal.” 

It was the spirit within the magnanimous 
General Grant when he said to a worthy foe, 
General Lee, “Let us have peace.” 

It was the spirit within the wounded 
Captain Lawrence gave the order “Never sur- 
render,” and whose last words were “Don’t 
give up the ship.” 

It was the spirit within that gallant young 
officer, Stephen Decatur, that exclaimed, 
“Our country! In her intercourse with for- 
eign nations may she always be in the right; 
but our country, right or wrong.” 

It was the spirit within the “Father of the 
American Navy,” John Paul Jones, to the 
enemy’s question, “Have you struck, sir?” that 
undauntedly replied, “Sir, I have not yet 
begun to fight,” and fight he did and con- 
quered. 

It was the spirit within Admiral Farragut 
who, while lashed to the shrouds of his flag- 
ship, the Hartford, shouted to his captain, 
“Go ahead; damn the torpedoes.” 

It was the spirit within the young American 
color bearer that carried him far in advance 
to the parapet of the enemy, exposing him- 
self to their fire, who, when commanded to 
bring back the flag to the men, called back, 
“Bring the men up to the flag.” 

It was the spirit within those hardy, fear- 
less, and self-reliant American pioneers that 
surmounted obstacles and conquered the 
wilderness. 

These and many other operations of the 
spirit within evidence the spirit of America. 
It has been the imponderable spirit that has 
made the American Republic a great nation, 
a nation with a soul, a nation with charac- 
ter. Its outward and visible signs are its 
Constitution and Bill of Rights, not their 
letter but their quickening, invisible, and un- 
quenchable spirit, wrought out and devel- 
oped by men inspired by the spirit within 
them in their quest for a stable and perma- 
nent government of laws and not of men, 
founded upon the eternal principles of truth, 
freedom, and justice. The foundation, there- 
fore, upon which this Republic was erected 
consists of these imponderables, the things 
of the spirit, seen only by its master builders 
through the eyes of the spirit within. 

The finest and best things cannot be 
grasped by the coarse processes of measure- 
ment and analysis. Sunbeams cannot be 
weighed on hay scales, and gorgeously col- 
ored bits of cloud cannot be caught in a 
crucible. We can weigh the new-born baby 
but not the mother’s love for her child. There 
are more things in heaven and earth than 
are dreamed of in our philosophy. In our 
blind materialism we need to have our eyes 
opened that we may know that this Republic 
is a thing of the spirit, that it consists of 
those imponderable things that represent 
convictions, offspring of the spirit of men 
who had vision and who were willing to 
become vicarious sacrifices for the sake of 
principle. 

Human nature has not changed by the in- 
troduction of modern inventions. Liberty 
and justice under law are sublime ob- 
jectives not to be obtained by physics or 
chemistry. With all the inventions, discov- 
eries, and researches that have benefited 
mankind there remains the primeval problem, 
How can mankind gain and hold liberty, 
justice, and safety? 

Our Republic cries out today for men and 
women whose spirit is not dead, though sleep- 
ing, to rise to the occasion of its dire need to 
defend and preserve it at all costs. This done, 
prompted by the spirit within, we shall then 
take our place with and become fellow citi- 
zens With the saints of old. 
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American history—American achievement 
of the past shows that there is no emergency 
60 great, no obstacle so big, that it cannot be 
triumphantly overcome by Americans who 
have the spirit to sacrifice, if need be, “their 
lives and fortunes.” 

Consciousness of what this spirit has made 
possible for Americans to in the 
past fills us with a feeling of confidence that 
will enable our people to achieve even greater 
things in the future. 

It was in the spirit of my forefathers, one 
of whom was a signer of the Declaration, an- 
other a President of the United States, that I 
wrote the American's Creed during the World 
War. In saying this I hope you will not 
think me immodest. 

You already may have observed that this 
creed was composed of some of the utterances 
of great Americans, in whom was that spirit 
which we have used as our theme. 

The American’s Creed is a summing up in 
100 words of the basic principles of American 
political faith. It is not an expression of in- 
dividual opinion upon the obligations and 
duties of American citizenship or with re- 
spect to its rights and privileges. It is a sum- 
mary of the fundamental principles of Ameri- 
can political faith as set forth in its greatest 
documents, its worthiest traditions, and by its 
greatest leaders. Its writing resulted from a 
Nation-wide contest in 1917, during the 
World War, in which there were 3,000 competi- 
tors. I happened to be the winner and re- 
ceived the award of $1,000, with which I 
bought Liberty bonds from Charlie Chaplin, 
Mary Pickford, Douglas Fairbanks, and Marie 
Dressler. But never mind about the award, to 
which I never attached any importance. 

I might say that I began unconsciously to 
write the American’s Creed in 1898. For it 
had been my custom for a long time, in fact 
ever since the 4th of July 1898, just follow- 
ing our glorious victories in the Spanish- 
American War, to spend Independence Day 
in my library reading our American funda- 
mental documents—the Declaration of In- 
dependence, the Articles of Confederation, 
the Constitution of the United States, the 
Mayfiower Compact, speeches of great Amer- 
icans, such as Webster’s and Hayne’s, such 
as Lincoln’s and Douglas’, and Lincoln’s 
Gettysburg Address. Thus I was fairly fa- 
miliar with these great fountains of pa- 
triotic literature which I called my Amer- 
ican bible. 

No creed worthy the name could be writ- 
ten in the words of any one man which could 
express the belief or the faith of many 
others. A creed, it seemed to me, should 
contain those things to which its subscribers 
had believed all along, but which never had 
been brought together concretely. It must 


be a composite and so readily recognized as 


to be accepted without much, if any, contro- 
versy. 

The American’s Creed is not to be inter- 
preted in a provincial or selfish spirit, just 
as there is nothing provincial or narrow about 
the principles of our republican form of gov- 
ernment, which first saw their fullest de- 
velopment in America. 

Every citizen of this Republic therefore, 
must think and act not in terms of what his 
Government may do for him, but what he 
must do to preserve the Republic in its true 
character and the blessings to him and to his 
posterity—precisely the spirit which moved 
the fathers to bring forth the Republic. Then 
may we say, with one heart and one mind: 

I believe in the United States of America 
as a government of the people, by the people, 
for the people, whose just powers are derived 
from the consent of the governed; a democ- 
racy in a republic; a sovereign Nation in 
many sovereign States; a perfect Union, one 
and inseparable; established upon those prin- 
ciples of freedom, equality, justice, and hu- 
manity for which American patriots sacri- 
ficed their lives and fortunes. 


I therefore believe it is my duty to my 
country to love it; Se ee 
tion; to obey its laws; to respect its flag; and 

to defend it against all enemies. 


Inflation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. COCHRAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 23, 1941 


EDITORIALS FROM THE ST. LOUIS POST- 
DISPATCH 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, I real- 
ize the importance of the foreign situa- 
tion. I do not underestimate in any 
way the changes that we read of daily, 
nor do I fail to comprehend what it 
means to spend such a vast amount of 
money for our own national defense, as 
well as for the assistance that we are 
rendering other nations at war with Ger- 
many. However, to my mind there is 
another subject that means more to the 
people of this country as a whole, a prob- 
lem that must be solved or nothing but 
disaster will result. It is the question of 
inflation that is knocking at our front 
door at the present time. Efforts to 
curb, through cooperation, the progress 
toward inflation, all must agree, judging 
from the record, have failed and we must 
embark upon another road if we are to be 
successful. 

For some time this subject has been 
under consideration by the Committee on 
Banking and Currency of the House. 
Hearings are being held. That is essen- 
tial, but I say, the time has now arrived 
for action. This committee is not in any 
way to be criticized for the delay in bring- 
ing legislation to the floor, but it would 
be subject to criticism if a bill was re- 
ported before it had been thoroughly 
considered, and the views of those quali- 
fied to speak on the subject presented. 

We have had experience in this re- 
spect. History tells how harmful infla- 
tion has been in the past, and we cannot 
only expect a repetition of what has pre- 
viously happened, but on an increased 
scale. 

We cannot evade inflation merely by 
freezing the price of certain commodi- 
ties. 

Mr. Speaker, under the permission 
granted me I include as part of my re- 
marks two editorials taken from the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch; one of September 
15, and the other of September 21, which 
follow: 

[From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch] 
IMPORTANT JOB FOR CONGRESS 

Today Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives return to Washington from a long 
vacation. They are faced with a national 
peril, the imminence of price inflation, that 
demands immediate attention. 

The danger was recognized as far back as 
August 1, when a bill to put a roof over prices 
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was introduced in the House. It was de- 
scribed then as “strictly an emergency meas- 
ure, designed to meet the threat of inflation 
and check the rising cost of living.” ee 
meantime, while the bill has 

the House Banking Committee, the ae 
has become much more real. 

On August 12 retail food prices hit their 
10-year peak, and continued upward. Other 
items contributing to the cost of living— 
clothing, manufactured products, and the 
like—are also heading for the stratosphere. 

Retail prices, however, have not yet re- 
flected the full force of the inflationary trend. 
Wholesale costs have risen more rapidly. A 
good yardstick is the commodities index of 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, based on 
wholesale prices of nearly 900 products. It 
shows that wholesale costs have aiready 
soared to their highest level since 1929, and 
that in a single 30-day period, from mid-July 
to mid-August, they increased more than in 
the entire 12 months previous. These price 
rises are yet to be passed on to the public. 

This, of course, is only the beginning. In 
the coming months more and more defense 
billions will be poured into circulation— 
about seventeen and a half billions in 1941; 
the defense program will absorb greater 
amounts of raw materials, and less and less 
consumers’ goods will be produced. Then 
prices will skyrocket. 

Persuasion has failed to stop the inflation- 
ary spiral. Only the other day, hard-coal 
producers rejected Price Administrator Leon 
Henderson’s “order” against an increase in 
the price of anthracite. They, and everyone 
else, have full right to do so, as Henderson 
has no statutory power to enforce his “order.” 
If prices are to be held down, Congress must 
confer on someone the authority to put a 
roof over them. That is precisely what the 
legislation before it would do. 

It would not, it is true, put a roof over 
wages. Nevertheless, if price controls were 
enacted, Federal conciliation and mediation 
boards, which can help prevent wage increases 
by recommending against them in disputes 
they settle, would have a precedent for doing 
so.. Should this practical method of control 
fail, the administration, because of public 
opinion, must surely then ask for a similar 
roof over wages. 

Such a bill, considered separately and after 
enactment of price controls, should have a 
good chance of passage. Were it included, 
however, in the present measure affecting 
prices, both might be defeated by uniting op- 
ponents of the two proposals. 

Time is running short. “Inflation is no 
longer a distant threat,” Secretary of the 
Treasury Morgenthau warned the other day, 
as Senator Barkiey had previously done. 
“We are facing it now,” the Secretary pointed 
out, “and we must deal with it at once.” 

Nor is the specter of inflation visible merely 
to democratic eyes. Weeks ago, Senator Mc- 
Nary, of Oregon, an agricultural State whose 
farmers still remember, no doubt, the calam- 
itous post-World War inflation, called for 
quick action on price controls. 

“Quick action”—that should be the key- 
note. Congress has just put the finishing 
touches on the greatest tax bill in the Na- 
tion’s history. It owes it to the people to 
protect them against a full-blown inflation 
that might cost them many more billions 
than the tax bill itself. 


WORDS OF WISDOM 


An elder statesman spoke words of wisdom 
to the House Banking Committee in Wash- 
ington Friday. Bernard M. Baruch learned 
well the lessons of the first World War, when 
he headed the War Industries Board. He 
has studied the experiences of England dur- 
ing the present war. He is an expert on the 
management of national economic systems 
during periods of crisis. 
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Mr. Baruch’s message, not only to the 
House: Committee but to every per- 
son in the United States, is simply this: 
Unless the Government puts a ceiling over 
all mark well that under the 
heading of prices he includes wages and 
agricultural products—we are going to have 
an inflation that may prove disastrous. 

Next to actual human slaughter, Mr. Ba- 
ruch classes inflation—which wipes out the 
savings of the people and causes ghastly 
and universal hardship—as the “most de- 
structive of the consequences of war.” And 
he predicts that unless this country has a 
low price structure when the war ends “we 
may win the war only to lose the peace.” 

No one needs an economics professor to 
explain that we are now on the threshold of 
an inflationary period. Every housewife who 
goes to a grocery store can detect the signs 
in the higher prices for food. Everyone who 
reads the newspapers or listens to the radio 
knows that prices in nearly all categories are 
rising and that the demands for defense are 
making hosts of products scarcer. 

It is a perfect set-up for inflation of the 
most dangerous kind. The Government can 
stop the trend toward higher prices, rents, 
and wages, and the reason Mr. Baruch ap- 
peared before the House Banking Committee 
was to urge, in the strongest language of 
which he is capable, that the Government 
do so. ; 

The committee is now considering a price- 
control measure, but Mr. Baruch feels that it 
is too weak to protect the country. It should 
be broadened and strengthened. It should 
include all rents, which always go sky high in 
an inflationary period, and it should include 
wages, because wages are one of the most im- 
portant factors—often the most important— 
in fixing prices. There should be no jokers in 
the bill’s authority over farm prices. 

Let us not repeat England’s mistakes in the 
matter of price and wage control. Let us 
rather learn a lesson from England’s decisive 
action in the matter of rents. On September 
1, 1939, the day war was declared (we quote 
from an article by A. Wyn Williams in the 
New Republic), “a Rent Restrictions Act was 
rushed through Parliament and became im- 
mediately effective the next day. It froze 
solid the rents of all dwellings in the work- 
ing or lower-middle-class categories at pre- 
vailing levels for the duration of the war and 
for 6 months after. Rents in this war have 
not been a factor in the rise in the cost of 
living ” 

By Contrast, England dallied with other 
anti-inflation measures. It placed controls 
on wool and on steel, but not on cotton or 
rubber. The Ministry of Food froze prices 
only on what were called basic foodstuffs, yet 
all foodstuffs are basic in time of war. Be- 
latedly price control has been spread to al- 
most everything edible. The Price of Goods 
Act of November 1939 was a compromise 
measure that did not stop price rises. Even- 
tually it had to be broadened to cover almost 
the entire field of retail sales. These com- 
promises and delays have been very costly. 

Summarizing England’s experience, Mr. 
Williams says: 

“(Price control) canuaot be effective if it is 
a matter of patchwork ed.cts haphazardly 
applied to separate segments of the price 
structure at odd moments as the spirit moves. 
To be successful, contrcl must be applied to 
the whole structure, ruthlessly and simul- 
taneously, lest the uncontrolled part vitiate 
the effort in the controlled and a weak sec- 
tion cause tle whole edifice to topple. Wages 
must also be recognized to be a part of the 
price structure.” 

Special interests in this country, of course, 
are working hard against price control. We 
efer not only to persons who hope to get 
rich from soaring prices of this commodity or 
that. but to large groups, :uch as the farm 
and labor blocs, who want to see farm prices 


and wages go up, lest they ve left behind in 
the procession. Yet a strong over-all attack 
u.on the problem, headed by the President 
and his congressional leaders, should quiet 
the fears of one group or another that it 
would suffer by inflation controls while others 
would gain. 

The President should get into this fight. 
He should serve warning on all secticns, 
groups, blocs, and selfish interests—-not for- 
getting tht evil genius of inflationary pe- 
riods, the speculator—that the national 
emergency must Lot be used as <n excuse to 
pick the pockets of the people and to expose 
them to the tragedy of inflation. 

Without the leadership of the President, 
w2 fear that Congress will be unwilling or 
unable to accept the wise counsel of Mr. 
Baruch. We fear that it will flounder and 
compromite and give ear to this group and 
that until much of th> damage will be done. 
A stable economic structure is as vital to the 
defense effort as all the guns and planes that 
are being turned out of our factories. 





Morgenthau Is Right 
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HON. WALTER M. PIERCE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Tuesday, September 23, 1941 





EDITORIAL FROM THE MEDFORD (OREG.) 
MAIL TRIBUNE 


Mr. PIERCE. Mr. Speaker, under 
seave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Medford (Oreg.) Mail Tribune 
of August 10, 1941: 


[From the Medford (Oreg.) Mail Tribune of 
August 10,1941] ~ 


MORGENTHAU IS RIGHT 


Ten citizens of the United States pay 
$10,000,000 a year in Federal tages. 

A million citizens pay the sarne. 

Members of the first group pay a million 
dollars each. 

Members of the second group pay $10 each. 

The first group, however, has only 10 votes. 

The second group has a million votes. 

So what? 

Figure it out for yourself—particularly 
with a class-conscious and politically con- 
scious administration. 

The rich minority is soaked, of course, be- 
cause that is popular. 

The vast majority is exempt—pays no taxes 
at all—because that is popular. 

And, in between, the fairly well-to-do 
middle class carry the major tax burden, not 
because it is popular but because it is 
necessary. 

Now Secretary of the Treasury Morgenthau, 
in one of the greatest financial crises in this 
country’s history, comes forward with a new 
idea. 

It is really a mild one, but it does, for the 
first time in the Roosevelt administration, 
propose to tax several million people who 
have never been taxed before. 

And it places only a slightly greater burden 
upon the very rich, not because of any con- 


“sideration for them, but because a greater 


tax would really produce less revenue, due 
to the law of diminishing returns, 
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And it leaves the middle brackets about 
where they have been with moderate increases 
in a few special divisions. 

In short, it is a good tax measure, the best 
that has been proposed to date. 

And its great virtue lies in the fact that it 
is based upon not what is popular but what 
is right and just; not upon what is politically 
expedient but what is economically sound 
and businesslike. 

It takes no highbrow tax expert to perceive 
that in a crisis like the present one a politi- 
cal tax system—a system which exempts 98 
percent of the people from paying any Federal 
income taxes at all—won’t work for the very 
simple reason that 2 percent of the people 
can’t foot the bill. 

In other words, all who can pay must pay 
if the tax bill is to be paid. 

It may be only $10 a year, it may be more 
or less, but, to express it all in a nutshell, 
there must be mass payment or the bill can’t 
be paid. And failure to pay the bill means 
national bankruptcy. 

The first paragraph above explains why this 
is true—why “soak the rich,” potent as is its 
popular appeal, is “out” as a valid taxation 
principle today. 

So just as mass production is essential for 
success in big business, so mass production is 
essential for success in national taxation. 

It doesn’t mean the individual in the lower 
brackets has to pay much. It does mean he 
must pay something. 

With such an extension of the tax base, 
Uncle Sam’s financial house can stand the 
strain and stress of this supreme crisis. With- 
out it, the house will most certainly fall. 





The Defense of America 
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ADDRESS BY HON. MARY T. NORTON, OF 
NEW JERSEY 


Mr. THOMAS F. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include the following address 
of Hon, Mary T. Norton at a luncheon 
under the auspices of the regional con- 
ference of Democratic women of 11 
Western States held in Los Angeles Sep- 
tember 13, 1941: 


Madam Chairman, Secretary Wickard, rep- 
resentatives of labor, other distinguished 
guests, ladies, and gentlemen, I have come to 
you today to attend this regional conference 
of the far Western States with a heart full 
of gratitude for what you women of the West 
have contributed to the building of our great 
country. My soul has been stirred by what 
I have seen and heard. I know I shall return 
to Washington strengthened in courage to 
face whatever lies ahead. 

For 17 years 1 have worked side by side 
with many of your own Representatives from 
the various Western States, and I have 
learned something of your problems and 
something of the fine, rugged people they so 
proudly represent. I wish that time per- 
mitted me to speak of them individually and 
tell you of the many difficult problems they 
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have had to face and attempt to solve—of the 
battles we have waged together. Jerry 
Voornis has been very kind in presenting me 
today, but let me say to you, Jerry has al- 
ways been a source of great inspiration, not 
only to me but to every Member of the House 
who values courage, honesty, and devotion 
to ideals. If we do not always agree with 
Jerry, we respect and love him even in dis- 
agreement. I have always felt that, had my 
son lived, I would like to think of him as a 
man like Jerry Voornis. Continue his serv- 
ice—you need him and our country needs 
him _ I wish I could mention all of the good 
fighting Democrats you have sent to Con- 
gress—my dear friend Tom Forp, other than 
whom you have no better friend; able, con- 
scientious, feet-on-the-ground, grand person. 
CHARLES KRAMER; CLARENCE LEA; JOHN TOLAN, 
why is doing such an excellent job on the 
migrant labor problem; LEE Geyer; an‘ there 
are others from your several States represent- 
ing you with much ability and integrity. I 
sincerely hope you appreciate what they are 
trying to do in this very critical time, and 
will not only give them your confidence but 
2@lso encourage them to continue their service 
to you and to their country. 


There are very serious days ahead for all 
of us, but for those of us who represent and 
serve you in Congress they will be doubly 
serious. Our task will be difficult and may 
require an unusual amount of courage and 
honesty. We will need your help. We will 
need your confidence. We will need all you 
have to give in the election next year if we 
shall continue to serve you and uphold the 
hands of a great President—Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt. As Chairman Flynn told you last 
night, failure to return a Democratic Con- 
gress in 1942 would be nothing less than a 
tragedy. Your duty then is plain and your 
work should begin at once under the able 


leadership of Helen Gahagan, Mrs. Porter, 
and the many fine women leaders from all 


the States represented here today. I know 
Wwe can depend upon you to continue with a 
greater majority in the next Congress. I have 
attended many conferences of women, but 
I have never attended one that has done 
more for me than this has. From Helen 
Gahagan on through you are wonderful and, 
may I say, you have fired me with a new 
enthusiasm, a greater courage. I know I will 
be a better woman for having been here. 
Thank you very much. 

It is my privilege today to address you on 
a subject in the mind and heart of every 
right-thinking American—the defense of 
America. Of necessity, in considering this 
subject we must ask ourselves, What does the 
defense of America mean to us as individu- 
als? If we discard wishful thinking and face 
the question honestly, we know that !t means 
sacrifice and discipline, it means a realiza- 
tion of the great heritage we have had handed 
down to us by our forefathers who fought 
and bled to make possible the freedom we 
enjoy and to perpetuate those freedoms for 
our children and generations yet unborn. 
We must decide how much our way of life, 
as we have lived it, means to us. 


When we have considered all of those ques- 
tions realistically, not one would hesitate to 
make whatever sacrifice is nece--ary to guard 
our freedoms and maintain our American tra- 
ditions. Indeed, it is safe to say that not 
even the most arrogant anti-British person in 
America would hesitate to declare his choice. 
Why, then, does there seem to be so great a 
division on how we shall attain our objec- 
tive? My own theory is propaganda. No real 
American has ever hesitated to give comfort 
to those in distress, and surely in all the world 
history there has never been a time of greater 
distress than this present »eriod. What we 
"> today may well be the determining in- 
fluence not only of America but of the world. 
No h- man being can hear and read of the 
horrors experienced by men, women, ard 


children of Xurope and Asia without wonder- 
ing whether or not our turn may come next. 
Of course, we shall always have the ostrich 
type of with us; those who beiieve in 
burying their heads in the sands of optimism, 
who will never face reality. I am not appeal- 
ing to that group; it would be useless. I am 
appealing to you, the thoughtful, intelligent 
men and women who make up the rank and 
file of the Democratic Party of the West. 

You have always been progressives. Your 
forefathers were brave men and you carry in 
your veins the blood of generations of heroic 
women, those pioneers in covered wagons 
who made possible your glorious West. I 
have come a long way to greet you and to 
tell you how we of the East admire your in- 
dependence, your great love of the Demo- 
cratic Party, and, above all, your patriotism. 
We know you will join with us in whatever 
s.crifice is necessary to preserve our way of 
life. Many of you served i~ the « nteens and 
the workrooms of the Red Cross during the 
World War. We hoped at that time we had 
reached a solution to th: problem of war. 
‘We were within sight of the solution, but for 
the stubborn selfishness of a small group of 
men whose personal ambitions wrecked the 
work of a great President in his attempts to 
solve world problems around a council table. 
The greatest crime of the ages was committed 
when a small group of obstructionists in the 

~Senate of the United States, because of 

political and personal hatred, destroyed the 
usefulness of the League of Nations. History 
is being repeated today in the United States 
Congress. Again a small group is trying to 
influence America and disiort the truth. I 
am glad to say it is a small group. The ma- 
jority of the Members of Congress are realiz- 
ing the importance of building a-defense so 
strong that not even a Hitler will care to 
challenge us. 

It was because we knew the very great 
necessity for building an impregnable de- 
fense that we amended the Selective Service 
Act. Believe me, no Member of Congress 
voted to do this without much prayerful 
thought. It was a tense moment, and we 
would not have voted to increase the length 
of service did we not believe it was abso- 
lutely necessary to strengthen our defense. 
Billions were voted to build an Army and 
Navy—to support the countries fighting for 
democracy—for the things we believe in. 
Those billions would be lost if we did not 
train an army to use the instruments of 
war, if or when the war came to us. And 
even an eighth-grade schoolboy knows it is 
safe to assume it won't come if we build the 
strongest army in the world. 

War is a brutal, useless, hideous thing, 
and more so today than in the whole history 
of the world because it is promoted by beasts 
in the forms of men—playing a ruthless game, 
not of war, but of extermination. These are 
the facts whether we like them or not. That 
being the case, we must be realists, not 
dreamers. President Roosevelt and Secre- 
tary Hull are realists. They are, no doubt, 
in possession of facts which might be dan- 
gerous to disclose. They are responsible for 
the safeguarding of America. It is their task 
to lead America in order that we may remain 
free human beirgs, not vassals of murdering 
gangsters. If we value our freedom of re- 
ligion, of the press, and of speech, it is up to 
us to see that we support their policies and 
share their great burden. 

My appeal today is directed particularly to 
the laboring men and women of America. On 
them falls the great task of producing the 
implements of war—of placing in the hands 
of young men of America the tools necessary 
to win the war. Much criticism has been di- 
rected at the great labor organizations of the 
country. A small part of that criticism has 
been justified. No Member of Congress has 
fought harder for labor than I have. Long 
before I ever thought of being a Member of 
Congress I understood the problems of labor. 
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I knew as one who had suffered much dis- 
crimination that strong labor unions were a 
necessity if labor was to assume the dignified 
position in America to which it was entitled 
And so, not minimizing the reasons labor has 
for its actions and believing the fault lies with 
industry as much and probably much more 
than it does with labor, nevertheless, I appeal 
with all the strength at my command for a 
united front during this great emergency. 
My appeal is based on two very important 
reasons. 

First. We are in an emergency fighting the 
greatest battle America has ever faced, the 
outcome of which will decide whether or not 
our husbands and sons will face the . ar ma- 
chine of a monster, and perhaps for years to 
come turn our peaceful happy land into a 
‘battlefield. Surely to prevent such a possi- 
bility is worth everything we have to give. 

My second reason is—and to me it is almost 
as important as the first—that through dec- 
ades of extraordinary hardship labor has 
reached its place of dignity and affection in 
the hearts of nearly every right-thinking 
American, and that this position is more im- 
portant to labor now and will be in the years 
to come than whether or not it wins every 
skirmish with industry. Of course, there will 
be inequalities and sacrifices, but if the sac- 
rifices are accepted in the proper spirit, the 
day will come when labor will be rewarded. 

Public opinion is the most potent factor in 
America today. Public opinion when crystal- 
lized, can decide practically any question. 
Public opinion today, because it does not un- 
derstand all the questions involved in labor 
disputes and because there is no way for us 
to have our case tried fairly in the news- 
papers, is turning against labor to a great 
extent.. This must not happen. It would be 
much more detrimental to the cause than the 
loss of prestige in a strike. I know the heart 
and mind of the average worker. My own 
is in accord with theirs. I know the suffer- 
ing silently endured for generations. I know 
the great gains labor has achieved in the last 
decade under the leadership of President 
Roosevelt—the National Labor Relations Act, 
the wage-and-hour law and many others—I 
want to see those gains preserved and con- 
tinued. I want to be able to say to the ene- 
mies of labor, and there are many of them, 


‘labor has produced, labor has realized its 


responsibility and has lived up to its tradi- 
tions of sacrifice and patriotism. 

Do not allow the small group within the 
labor organizations, who are undermining 
the foundation upon which our great labor 
organizations have progressed, to destroy 
what you have built over a period of more 
than half a century. This group is not in- 
terested in the welfare of labor. It is pledged 
to destroy unity in the labor field. This 
group is more detrimental to the welfare of 
the American worker than is the most anti- 
labor industrialist in the country. 

I am making this appeal to you from a 
heart full of apprehension for, let me teli 
you, the friends of labor in Congress this 
year have been hard put to it to prevent re- 
peal of many hard-won labor laws. Ask your 
good friend Jerry Voornis, other than whom 
there is no greater friend of labor. Ask Tom 
Forp, ABE Murpock, all the other friends of 
labor, how difficult it has been. Public opin- 
ion was “fed up” with news of every little 
labor strike in the country and attention has 
been focused on delay to emergency defens? 
work, regardless of whether or not it was 
justified. This can be very dangerous and 
the thing we must keep in our mind is not to 
allow anything to interfere with the laws we 
have established to preserve the progressive 
dignity of labor even though sacrifice may be 
necessary at this time 

You may suffer injustice, but who does not 
in advancing a worth-while objective? Ycur 
injustice will now achieve a greater degree 
of justice in the years to come if you live up 
to the traditions established by thcse leaders 








your battle through the past 
of this day who have 
to their hearts. 
west coast, our friends 
riends of our great President, I 
you to assume the responsibility 
ahead. Chairman Flynn and his 
able assistant, Mrs. Tillett, are giving all their 
time and conscientious effort to assist you 
in your problems. Their objective—and, I 
assume, your objective—is to elect Democrats 
to carry on the magnificent record of achieve- 
ment made possible by the administration 
with a Democratic Congress. We 
must continue this record. The enemies 
of progressive government are using every 
known weapon to weaken our Government 


tain progressive working conditions, to bring 
about a more enlightened way of life to the 
millions of our fellow countrymen. These 
objectives are worth working for, and they 
cannot be achieved without individual ef- 
fort, without going “all out” to secure. To 
you is given the great privilege of following 
the greatest advocate of democracy the world 
has ever known—President Roosevelt. Are 
you going to follow him? 

During the next few years we shall proba- 
bly be called upon to determine the future 


press our thoughts; free to control our homes 
and children; in short, free to live our lives 
in our own way. Into our hands may come 
the task of building a new world when the 
war clouds so close to us now will have dis- 
appeared. We now have an opportunity for 
great service; to discipline ourselves so that 
if and when the call comes to us to sit in 
council when this nightmare is over, and 
we have done our part and earned the right 
to be heard, we can demand that war. be 
outlawed, that our children and their chil- 
dren will not be faced 20 years from now 
with the same problem we are facing today. 
We have a right to know what we may ex- 
pect if we do our part now to prevent this 
horrible thing from happening again. Amer- 
ica will cheerfully contribute all it possesses 
to achieve lasting peace and freedom; the 
right to live in the kind of world a man 
wants so badly for himself and his loved ones 
that he is even willing to die if necessary to 
secure it. This, as I see it, is the American 
objective—the thing we are organizing for 
today; the thing we shall be called upon to 
sacrifice for; the thing that should be upper- 
most in the mind and heart of every indi- 
vidual who values our blessings and who be- 
lieves in the fundamentals laid down by 


‘Washington, Jefferson, Lincoln, Wilson, and 


which, with the help of God and the united 
effort of every individual in our great land, 
will be realized in the program of our greatly 
beloved President Roosevelt. 

Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, Mon- 
tana, Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, Utah, 
Washington, and Wyoming, God bless you 
and keep you till we meet again. 


Resolution passed by labor representatives 
of California at a special meeting honoring 
the Honorable Mary Norton. Saturday, Sep- 
tember 15, 1941, at which the sentiments €x- 
pressed in her address were unanimously 
endorsed by all iabor represe,:tatives present: 

“Resolved, That this group of labor repre- 
sentatives and members of the Democratic 
Party hereby declare that they will continue 
to give wholehearted support to both the 
foreign and domestic policies of President 
Roosevelt and the Democratic administra- 
tion; that as representatives from the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations, the railroad broth- 
erhoods, and independent unions, we do here- 
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by reaffirm our belief that in this hour of 
crisis the interests of labor will be best served 
by wholehearted and active support of our 
President. 

“Resolved, That copies of the speech deliv- 
ered by the Honorable Mary T. Norton be 
sent to all labor-union secretaries, and that a 
copy also be sent to labor unions in Mrs. 
NorTon’s Own congressional district.” 


Representatives of labor unions present at 

oe meeting, Saturday, September 13, 

1: 

K. C. Beight, 2027 Andreo Street, Torrance, 
Calif. Steel Workers O Committee, 
Columbia Steel Lodge Financial Secretary 
(1,256 members). 

William R. Berry, Steel Workers Organiz- 
ing Committee, Lodge No. 1502 (Continental 
Can). 

Leonard A. Broderick, 363 Alexander Street, 
San Bernardino, Calif. 

William J. Carsten, International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers, Local B-18, 520 
Building, Los Angeles, Calif. 

A. N. “Dick” Coleman, former representa- 
tive, United Automobile Workers of America, 
personnel manager, Willys-Overland Motors, 
Inc., Post Office box 1208, Arcade Station, Los 


John Despol, Steel Workers Organizing 
Committee, representative for southern Cali- 
fornia. 

James L. Durden, Local No. 2018, Steel 
Workers Organizing Committee. 

George Dulworth, United Shoe Workers of 
America, Local 122, C.I O., 617 Venice Boule- 
vard, Los Angeles (secretary-organizer) . 

Fred Dulworth, United Shoe Workers of 
America, C. I. O., Local 122, 617 Venice Boule- 
vard, Los Angeles. 

R. M. Ely, Oil Workers, Long Beach, Calif. 

Carl Fletcher, managing editor, Labor 
News, 229 East Sixth Street, Long Beach, Calif. 

Fred Grissinger, Local 122, United Shoe 
Workers of America. 

J. B. Haines, secretary-treasurer, Southern 
California Lodge No. 30, Brotherhood of Rail- 
way and Steamship Clerks (representing 
Southern Pacific, Pacific Electric, and Harbor 
Belt Line employees), 352 Pacific Electric 
Building, 610 South Main Street. 

Patrick J. Halpin, Local No. 18, Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. 

Everett E. Johnston, secretary-treasurer, 
Glendale Central Labor Union, 411 East 
Broadway, Glendale, Calif. 

R. J. Maguno, legislative representative, 
Lodge No. 30. Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks. 

Jennie Matyas, organizer, educational di- 
rector, International Ladies Garment Workers 
Union, 149 Mason Street, San Francisco 

L. P. Morgan, financial secretary, Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, 
Local No. B-18, 520 Douglas Building, Los 
Angeles. 

Hazel Peairs, C. 1. O. Miner’s Auxiliary, 
Kellogg, Idaho; A. F. of L. Union Label 
League, Wallace, Idaho; chairman of North 
{daho Democratic Women’s Clubs 

Edward F. Pierce, managing editor, San 
Diego Labor Leader, also secretary-treasurer, 
San Diego County Federated Trades and 
Labor Council, San Diego, Calif. 

Frank G. Pellett, secretary, California Leg- 
islative Board, Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men; chairman, Railroad Brotherhoods’ Joint 
Legislative Council of Southern California, 
8336 Idell Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Jerome Posner, manager, Los Angeles Joint 
Board, Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America, 833 South Spring Street, Los Angeles. 

Clara Reno, treasurer, Local 122, United 
Shoe Workers of America, C. I. O. 

Byron W. Rogers, State chairman, Denver, 
Colo. 

Earl J. Ruddy, secretary and treasurer, Los 
Augeles District Council of Carpenters, A. F. 
of L., 214 Labor Temple, Los Angeles, 
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William Seligman, personnel manager, 
Joyce, Inc. (former organizer, United Shoe 
Workers), 55 North Vernon Avenue, Pasadena, 


E. P. Taylor, president, International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, No. 18. 

Charles H. Tigar, business representative, 
Aeronautical Mechanics District Lodge, No. 22 
(Lockheed), Burbank, Calif. 

George Wishnak, representative, Interna- 
tional Ladies Garment Workers Union, 215 
East Eighth Street, Los Angeles. 

Dan Harris, editor, Kern County Union 
Labor Journal, Bakersfield, Calif. 

Alexander Watchman, president, San Fran- 
cisco Building and Construction Trades 
Council, Building Trades Temple, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 
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) ESSAY BY WARREN BIERMAN 


Mr. KUNKEL. Mr. Speaker, not long 
ago the Benevolent Protective Order of 
Elks, one of our great fraternal organiza- 
tions which has been doing such splendid 
work in the field of Americanism, spon- 
sored a Nation-wide essay contest of 
high-school students on “What Uncle 
Sam Means to Me.” 

A young man from my cwn congres- 
sional district, Warren Bierman, 1213 
North Seventeenth Street, Harrisburg, 
and a student at John Harris High 
School, won the third prize of $250. His 
essay would do credit to a person much 
older. It shows a real appreciation of 
America and a real vision as to the ideals 
which we in America seek to maintain. 
I hope every Member of Congress will 
take the time to read this very fine essay, 
which follows: 

WHAT UNCLE SAM MEANS TO ME 

Countless ages ago when Mother Nature 
was distributing her gifts she gave of her 
treasure to this land with a lavish hand. 
Precious metals and ores were hidden in the 
snow-capped mountains. Wide stretched the 
grazing lands; rich and fertile was the soil. 
Broad rivers and cascading waterfalis hinted 
at future power. There developed a land of 
industry, of golden opportunity, where iife 
flourished at its best. Life—that is what 
Uncle Sam means to me. 

A small band of Pilgrims struggling in a 
wilderness, the Minute Men gallantly making 
their stand at Concord, a brave Army facing 
disease and starvation at Valley Forge, guve 
meaning to this land. They made possible 
the unfurling of a flag, emblem of a nation 
dedicated to liberty. Liberty—that is what 
Uncle Sam means to me. 

The founders of this Nation laid the corner- 
stone for the nappiness of future generations 
when they framed our Constitution. This 
Constitution is based on the ideas of equality 
and civil justice for all. We have always 
believed in tolerance of religion. The ad- 
vantages of education are available to all. 
This is a land of brotherhood where all men 
have an inalienable right to the pursuit o/ 
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happiness. The pursuit of happiness—that 
is what Uncle Sam means to me. 

The priceless he:.tage of our individual 
rights iv secure, yet in more than half of the 
world today people have traded their rights 
for security; now they are neither free nor 
secure. A knock on the door may mean 
search or seizure, with no warrant but force. 
Their property can be taken from them with- 
out payment by their gangster government. 
They may be sentenced to death for a minor 
offense which was not a crime when it was 
committed. The safeguards of our Constitu- 
tion protect our lives and property. Such 
injust:ce shali not occur in this country. 

Liberty is the very breath of cur existence. 
We ar. free to seek the truth by radio, book, 
and newspaper Free speech is even closer to 
our own lives. It is the right to talk with 
our friends upon any subject; to express our 
opinions at home, in school, and on the street 
without fear of spies, secret police, or in- 
formers 

Unck Sam means education, enterprise, 
growth, power. He offers opportunity to all. 
A chance to work and play and live by the 
highest standards in this world—life as we 
know it in the American way. 

Uncle Sam stands for the highest in na- 
tional idealism. Always a champion of the 
oppressed, he is an enemy to the forces of 
aggression which are now sweeping the world. 
He is again aiding the cause of freedom. 

I am proud to be an American. As rf citizen 
of this Nation, who accepts without question 
such benefits of freedom as are found in no 
other country on earth, I will pay back in 
return respect and loyalty to my Nation’s flag. 
I will do my part that the ideals of democ- 
racy for which Uncle Sam etands shall not 
perish from the earth 


St. Lawrence Seaway 
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EDITORIAL FROM THE TIMBERMAN, 
PORTLAND, OREG. 


Mr. PIERCE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
oRD, I include the following editorial: 


[From the Timberman, August 1941, Portland, 
Oreg.] 
ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 
(By George M. Cornwall) 


At the hearings before Rivers and Harbors 
Committee, House of Representatives, in 
Washington, regarding the St. Lawrence sea- 
way project, the Governors of North Dakota 
and Minnesota described the proposed St. 
Lawrence seaway and power development as 
urgent for national defense and necessary to 
the economic welfare of the Middle West in 
peacetime 

Governor John Moses, of North Dakota, 
told the House Rivers and Harbors Commit- 
tee that North Dakota had advocated the 
seaway for 20 years on the ground that it 
Was essential to the development of com- 
petitive industry in the Middle West. 

Gov Harold E Stassen, of Minnesota, also 
favored the program and urged the commit- 
tee to consider it in the light of potential 
benefits in war as well as peace. Both Gov- 


ernors declared that no partisan issue was 
involved. 

The eastern railroads, power companies, 
and other interests are fighting the bill with 
the utmost vigor, supported by certain news- 
papers. 

The St. Lawrence project is one of the 
greatest engineering projects in American 
history, more important in some than 
the Panama Canal, T. V. A., Boulder, Bonne- 
ville, or Grand Coulee Dams. The project 
brings the Gulf of St. Lawrence 2,340 miles 
into the center of North American continent, 
serving a population of 50,000,000 people. No 
other continent has this natural advantage 
which only requires a few millions of dol- 
lars to provide a channel] depth of 27 feet for 
the entire distance, making it available to 
80 percent of the world’s merchant marine. 
The present depth is 13 feet. A regular serv- 
ice has been maintained to Chicago by a 
Norwegian line operating light draft vessels, 
transporting principally European products, 
returning outward with cargoes of American 


It is calculated the revenue to be derived 
from the development of 2,000,000 horsepower 
of electric energy one-half belonging to Can- 
ada and the balance to the United States, 
will eventually amortize the undertaking. 

Ex-President Hoover, an internationally 
known engineer, gave his unqualified en- 
dorsement to the project, maintaining that 
a reduction of 5 to 7 cents per bushel in the 
cost of transporting American grain to the 
markets of the world could be attained by 
deepening of the St. Lawrence River. This 
form of self-help to the farmer is economic 
sense and immensely better than any artifi- 
cial subsidy. 

The lumber industry of the country should 
get behind the St. Lawrence waterway as it 
directly benefits the farmer by increasing 
his purchasing power, which in turn is re- 
flected in larger purchases of lumber and 
other building materials. 

Take a few minutes and write, urging your 
Senator and Congressman to support the St. 
Lawrence waterway project in the interests 
of defense and the upbuilding of the Nation. 
W. S. Knudsen, head of O. P.M. gives his un- 
qualified endorsement to the St. Lawrence 
waterway. He calls it a vital part of our 
defense effort. 


Address of Mayor Trott 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. LUTHER PATRICK 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 23, 1941 


Mr. PATRICK. Mr. Speaker, I got 
this time to address the House for the 
purpose of inserting in the Recorp the 
speech of a good Democrat—not an Ala- 
bama Democrat this time but a Montana 
Democrat. 

The gentleman is Charlie T. Trott, 
mayor of Billings, Mont The mayor 
introduced Senator WHEELER at the start 
of a nationally broadcasted address at 
which Senator WHEELER was jeered, 
booed, and it is reported that other un- 
pleasant things occurred—but I wish to 
say that uhereis no ~~port of Mayor Trott 
being buoed on this-occasion and: this is 
what he said: 
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You and I are well aware that there are 
those who feel that the permission for the 
use of this room should not be permitted 
by our school board, and that there are those 
who think that their mayor does not repre- 
sent the opinion of this community when 
he consented to perform the simple act 
of courtesy of extending a welcome of 
the community to a very distinguished 
guest. * * * 

There are two very definite trends of 
thought in this United States of ours. One 
would hope to advance our democratic forms 
by a type of prohibition—who would cir- 
cumscribe our public meetings, our press, 
our commentators, our radio, our moving- 
picture inaustry. * * * 

And then there are those among us who 
believe with him who said “I do not agree 
with a thing you say but I will defend with 
all the resources I can command your right 
to say it.” 

I have every confidence in the intelligence 
and in the honesty of the people of this com- 
munity. I know they are well able to judge 
for themselves any type of propaganda. 

America First may mean as many things 
as there are persons in this room. America 
First may mean as I think it means—to hell 
with you, Jack, I’m all right. Or it may 
mean as I hope it does, that the one man 
who has always stood for America first is the 
President of these United States. 

He may be compelled to lead us to war— 
but if such tragedy should come to us it will 
not be of his making, nor will it be pre- 
vented by the America First committee, be- 
cause it will be ordered by the Nazi thought 
as directed by Adolf Hitler. Hitler, who has 
shown by his every act that he is ready to 
make war on foe or friend alike. 

I thank God for a Commander in Chief 
who has said to you in part, “I will not com- 
promise with the honor of tke people of 
America. I will not consent to a negotiated 
peace with evil.” 

The British Commonwealth of Nations may 
not be waging war for the United States; but 
the blood of fighting men and the sweat of 
industry and the tears of little children of 
our friends and neighbors to the north—the 
legions ot Free French, the yellow man of 
China and the black man of Abyssinia are 
being sacrificed upon the altar this rapacious 
monster has prepared for all of those things 
that are no more dear to them than they are 
to us. 


Labor—Partner in Democracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. SCHUYLER OTIS BLAND 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 24, 1941 
ADDRESS OF HON. PAUL V. McNUTT 


Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted me to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I include the following address 
by Federal Security Administrator Paul 
V. McNutt, Coordinator of Health, Wel- 
fare, and Related Defense Activities, at 
a Labor Day celebration of the Virginia 
State Federation of Labor, at Buckroe 
Beach, Va., September 1, 1941: 

“It is not needed nor fitting here that a 
general argument should be made in favor of 
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institutions, but there is one point, 
with its connections, not so hackneyed as 
most others, to which I ask a brief attention. 
It is the effort to place capital on an equal 
footing with, if not above, labor in the struc- 
ture of Government.” 

Those would be bold words for many, even 
in 1941. But on December 3, 1861, they were 
bolder still. 

They were written by a lean, gaunt man, 
sitting at his desk in the White House— 
Abraham Lincoln. ' 

It was a hard day—a hard day, indeed— 
for Abraham Lincoln to send his first an- 
nual message to the Congress of the United 
States. 

It was not easy to think deep into the 
underlying philosophy of Government. It 
was not easy to raise, in that message, funda- 
mental questions about the social fabric of 
American democracy. 

The Nation was at war. 

State was fighting State. Brother was 
fighting brother. From the Potomac to the 
borders of Missouri the Armies of the North 
and South were on the march. 

In 7 months of office Lincoln had exercised 
such powers as no President had ever wielded. 
“Arrogation.” “Usurpation.” “Dictatorship.” 
These were some of the milder words by which 
his enemies were describing his presidency. 

Only the day before he had sent his famous 
order to General Halleck which authorized 
suspension of the writ of habeas corpus 
within the limits of his Missouri command. 

A few weeks before an American warship 
had boarded a British vessel on the high seas 
and forcibly removed 2 Confederate com- 
missioners. On that very day 3,000 British 
troops were landing in Canada, in protest 
against that illegal seizure. 

And, while the Nation was divided, the 
Monroe Doctrine teetered precariously. A 
Spanish Fleet was on the high seas bound for 
Mexico—a fleet which 2 weeks later was mas- 
ter of Vera Cruz. French troops were already 
embarking to overthrow Juarez; Maximilian 
was being groomed for the little Napoleon’s 
short-lived puppet monarchy of Mexico. 

Yes; no President until 1940—not Wilson 
in 1917, not Franklin D. Roosevelt in 1932— 
ever went to the Congress more plagued by 
events. 

Yet Abraham Lincoln could look behind 
those events. He could think of fundamen- 
tals. 

What was the issue? Why did men fight? 
What objectives must govern any peace? 

He saw reaction—North and South—strik- 
ing at the suffrage of little men, He saw at- 
tempts to fix forever a part of labor as a caste 
of serfs, without votes, without opportunity. 

And he remembered the words spoken on 
the floor of the Senate by a distinguished 
Senator: “In all social systems there must be 
a class to do the mean duties. * * * It 
constitutes the very mudsills of society.” 

The Senator did not, of course, class him- 
self among the “mudsills.” In the self- 
annointed best circles that simply isn’t done. 

Behind all the pomposity of his colleagues, 
behind all the learned legal jergon that ‘was 
Lincoln’s issue—the dignity of man, the crea- 
tive role of labor. 

Valiantly he struck at the theory that labor 
is a passive pawn, a commodity to be hired 
or bought, and only thus to be productive. 

Lincoln .was from the West. In his own 
lifetime he had seen his labor and the labor 
of his neighbors. turn a land from wilderness 
to civilization. He had seen communities 
born, real capital produced. 

Not stocks and bonds, not coins and bank 
notes, but forests and fields, mines and 
streams. These, when touched by the creative 
hand and skill of labor, were to Lincoln the 
wealth of America. 

And from the depths of his heart and his 
experience he set forth his understanding of 
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the “role of labor in the structure of govern- 
ment.” His rich voice would have done more 
justice than the Senate clerk to these stirring 
words: 

“Labor is prior to and independent of capi- 
tal. Capital is only the fruit of labor, and 
could never have existed if labor had not first 
existed. Labor is the superior of capital and 
deserves much the higher consideration.” 

These were not accidental phrases. This 
was thoughtful elaboration of an attack he 
had made 2 years before upon the class-con- 
scious Senator and his “mudsill theory of 
labor.” They were part of his Milwaukee 
speech to the Wisconsin State Agricultural 
Society. And in 1864, when the Working- 
men’s Association of New York City made him 
an honorary member; he took those para- 
graphs from his message to the Congress and 
made them the foundation of his remarks of 
acceptance. 

There is no question where Abraham Lin- 
coln stood. 

Where in all the range of history will one 
find such a parallel as this? 

Again America is faced with the threat of 
war—total war. 

Again the resources of the New World and 
the independence of American nations are 
the object of Old World conspiracies. 

Again there is talk of a master race, and a 
small class within that race seeks to arro- 
gate all power to itself. This time they would 
reduce whole nations to serfdom and to 
slavery. 

Again there are those who would deny the 
suffrage to the poor. The poll tax and the 
paupers’ oath still bar the ballot to the poor 
in some parts of this land. 

Again there are those who would use na- 
tional misfortune for special privilege. 

Some would use the crisis to destroy the 
hard-won rights of labor. There are men in 
industry with the morals of an oriental satrap 
or Nazi gauleiter. 

Some would risk the rights of labor. There 
are some in labor who would treat the emer- 
gency as a vast opportunity for power, pres- 
tige, and politics. 

Thank God such men are few on both 
sides of the fence. Their organizations can’t 
afford them on either side. 

And again there is a President, whose en- 
emies call him names. But a President who 
has had the insight to see the issues and the 
courage tc meet them in peace and in defense. 

But there the parallel ends. 

Today America is united. America, mark 
you. Not merely the North and the South, 
the East and the West, of these United 
States. 

Our good neighbors of the whole hemi- 
sphere have learned with us the great lesson 
Lincoln taught. 

The world “cannot endure half slave and 
half free.” 

Modern transportation, modern communi- 
cation, modern industrial technology of peace 
and war have given Lincoln’s words new 
breadth of meaning. 

The free labor of democracy cannot remain 
free if it must compete with the slave econ- 
omy of a totalitarian order. 

The free labor of America cannot remain 
free if our raw materials and markets are to 
be doled. cut—rationed to us—by Axis over- 
lords. 

So.let us consider the stuff from which our 
freedom is fashioned. Let us examine the 
sinews of labor’s strength in law and organi- 
zation and action. Let us examine together 
the threat that faces us. 

Through these past 8 years the traditional 
American rights of labor have been imple- 
mented. They are no longer fine phrases to 
be used only in oratory. They have been de- 
fined and recognized in formal law. 

Congress has declared in most specific 
terms the right to erganize. It has set up 
enforcement machinery to enable that right 
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to be transiated into sound collective bar- 
gaining. 

Collective bargaining is no longer a debat- 
able issue in the United States of America. 

The right to strike is recognized. But ma- 
chinery for sound and orderly mediation has 
been created to serve the cause of industrial 
peace. 

In war or peace there should be no curbs 
upon the right to strike—save such as are 
counterbalanced by curbs upon the manage- 
ment and the cwners of industry. 

Child labor should have gone years ago. 
Today it has been reduced to a minimum. 
And it is definitely and finally on its way out. 

Provision has been made for workers in 
their old age and for their families in the 
event of the worker’s death. 

A Nation-wide system of unemployment 
insurance tides the worker over periods of un- 
employment. 

Both our old-age and survivors’ insurance 
and our unemployment compensation are 
based upon sound financial principles. No 
system can bring security to the worker un- 
less that system is itself stable and secure. 
The benefits are low—too low in many cases. 
But we have a solid foundation upon which 
we are able to build for the future. 

Social security is here to stay. 

And I need not tell any workingman who 
saw the defense program a quarter Of a cen- 
tury ago of the importance of the United 
States Employment Service. Here for the 
first time we have a national clearing house 
to bring together the jobless man and the 
manless job. 

Labor’s outlook at the moment is bright. 

Today, for the first time in a dozen years, 
labor is at the top of the heap. 

We are in a workers’ market. 

A decade ago workers haunted factory 
gates. Today employers swamp the office of 
the employment service with their demands 
for trained men. 

More people are employed today than 
have ever been employed before in our his- 
tory. Excluding agriculture, there are 
39,241,000 gainfully employed. Including 
agriculture there are 50,400,000. 

And with this new position labor begins 
to assume a new responsibility in the indus- 
trial process 

It takes its place at the council table, a 
partner in planning the defense job. It as- 
sumes in industrial affairs that cooperative 
place it has held in our Government. 

It is none too soon. 

Grave issues lie ahead. There are ques- 
tions which cannot be solved in terms of 
general principles and high-sounding 
phrases. The mere existence of law and ad- 
ministrative machinery is not enough. They 
must be solved by action. 

There are shortages of certain types of 
skilled labor. Defense production requires a 
larger proportion of skill than does normal 
production. 

Even before the stimulus of the defense 
Frogram, vocational education was being ex- 
tended and improved I am happy to say 
that through the cooperation of labor, man- 
agement, and the Federal Security Agency, 


. training is being more closely related to the 


job. 

And I have watched with admiration and 
enthusiasm the training within industry 
program. Here one sees a return in spirit to 
the age-old relationships between skilled 
craftsman and apprentice. Your coopera- 
tion and that of thousands of progressive 
employers throughout the land has made 
that program possible. 

The conversion of labor from the normal 
jobs of peace to defense jobs is another task 
that faces us. In recent weeks the increas- 
ing pressure of material priorities has made 
this issue increasingly acute. 

Part of that problem is being handled 
through the redirection of defense contracts. 
Under normal conditions the lowest-bidder 
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Tule in the letting of Government contracts 
It prevents 


is sound. It means economy. 
manipulation. 

But today it may mean further centraliza- 
tion of American industry. It may mean the 
destruction of whole communities. For 
workers it may mean long migration in search 
of jobs, the loss of homes, the break-up of 
families. 

That does not make sense. That would 
cost the country more than a few thousand 
dollars’ difference on a contract. 

Defense production authorities today are 
putting on increased pressure for subcontract- 
ing. That is good. But as material priorities 
close whole factories it is not enough. 

A differential which may be as much as 15 
percent has been provided in the letting of 
defense contracts to relieve that situation. 

One case, that of the aluminum 
in Manitowoc, Wis., may serve to illustrate 
how labor, industry, the Employment Service 
can join to negotiate a solution. It may 
illustrate also the part the United States 
Employment Service can play in charting 
these problems in defense. The Manitowoc 
case serves as the basis for a procedure which 
we have this week forwarded to all the offices 
affiliated with the United States Employment 
Service. 

Manitowoc County depended upon alumi- 
num. It manufactured kitchen utensils for 
the civilian trade. For a time it hoped Army 
contracts would fill the gap. But in the face 
of material priorities the Army turned from 
aluminum. The middle of this year spelled 
the end of the aluminum-utensil industry in 
Manitowoc. 

Quickly the United States Employment 
Service made a survey of the skills of the 
workers. Some it placed in nearby jobs, but 
many could not go. Employment Service 
technicians made a plant survey. The indus- 
try reported that its equipment could be used 
for rolling copper and even light steel. 

One company indeed had bid on a contract 
for shell casings—and lost through ea differ- 
ential of a fraction of 1 percent. 

Negotiations were begun with contracting 
authorities. Today the erstwhile aluminum 
industry of Manitowoc is again on its way to 
prosperity. This time shell casings are the 
product. 

Manitowoc families are eating again. Rents 
are being paid. Families have confidence. 
When peace returns, Manitowoc can return 
to aluminum. Because America has at last 
created a method of diagnosing its job prob- 
lem early, a community has been saved from 
disaster. 

Another problem we face is finding jobs for 
soldiers. Within the next few months some 
200.000 will be released. We laid our plans 
in advance. 

Every man who went into the Army, and 
who did not have a job to come back to, filed 
a registration with the United States Employ- 
ment Service. Today his experience sheet is 
being brought up to date—filled in with the 
new skills he may have acquired in the mili- 
tary service. We are examining future job 
demands in terms of the long-range plans 
formulated in conferences with progressive 
employers, large and small. 

As those soldiers come from the Army we 
will know—as our reemployment service could 
not know 20 years ago—the whole pattern of 
job needs. Men and jobs may thus be brought 
together. 

Labor’s gains, you may have noted, must be 
measured in terms of specific machinery to 
do specific jobs. We have, as I suggested, 
passed the time when we can be satisfied with 
inspiring general principles. 

Democracy’s machinery must work, 

It may sputter a bit now and then. It 
isn't a final model—any more than the auto- 


mobile of 1920 or 1930 or 1941 was a final 
model. 

But it is our machinery. We can fix it. 

There are some who will tell you labor has 
no stake in stemming Nazi tyranny. Some 
counsel perfection. They say that until we 
have reached perfection at home, we have no 
business concerning ourselves with this on- 
rushing wave of the future. 

But it isn’t a wave of the future. It is the 
dregs of the past. 

It isn’t a “new order.” It is the “old dis- 
order.” 

It is absolutism, tyranny, persecution all 
dressed up in a new suit. 

If you don't think labor has a stake—look 
at the record: 

In Nazi Germany a man couldn't pick the 
place he would work. He couldn't pick his 
industry. Apprenticeship employment was 
compulsory and “directed.” To move to a 
new area, a man had to have “special leave.” 

Note, I said “man.” Women couldn't work. 
Women were raising subsidized families, legi- 
timate or illegitimate. The manner made no 
difference to Hitler. The Nazi state would 
provide. i 

Those not needed for the army were mobil- 
ized for munitions and war-equipment in- 
dustry. The painfully disabled were put to 
work. Even patients with tuberculosis were 
segregated into factories where they gave their 
dying -oughs to the manufacture of muni- 
tions. 

But first of all, the labor unions were 
“liquidated.” On May 2, 1933, Nazi party 
leaders took over the union headquarters. 
Non-Nazi party leaders found themselves in 
concentration camps. During the remainder 
of the year 1933, the vigorous Dr. Ley applied 
his own intensive methods to digesting the 
once strong German unions into the “German 
Labor Front.” 

Two May 1934 decrees reduced large groups 
of labor to serfdom. Male and female youth 
were conscripted for farm work at wages of 
$2 to $5 a month. Agricultural workers were 
required to remain on the farms. Industries 
which had hired such workers within 3 
months were ordered to discharge them and 
force their return to agriculture. 

In February 1935 the “work book” was 
established for every German worker. In that 
book is a continuous record of apprenticeship 
qualification or employment history. While 
the worker is on the job, the employer keeps 
it up to date. Its information was on file 
with the Government. It is every worker’s 
evidence of his conformity to Nazi decrees 

In November 1936 all workers who had 
ever been trained in sheet-metal working, 
building, and other vital trades, but who were 
not now working in them, were labeled 
“strangers to their occupations.” Arrange- 
ments were made in that and following years 
for them to return to “activities of greater 
purpose.” Civil engineers who were “not 
properly placed” were reassigned to suit state 
needs. 

Then “little business” was wiped out—little 
business which had been the backbone of 
earlier Nazi politics—first, peddlers and sales- 
men; then the journeymen and employees 
of small artisans; then artisans, shopkeepers 
in certain fields, bakers, butchers, tailors, and 
shoemakers. In the smooth words of the 
Minister of Labor, these were “allocated to 
other working places.” Labor front officials 
announced the imminent end of “some 600,- 
000 unprosperous Small shops.” Many were 
retrained to be metal workers and the train- 
ing funds were ballyhooed as evidence of the 
paternal interest of the Nazi state. 

In 1936, 1987, and 1938 women, youth, aged, 
Jews, convicted criminals, the insane, and the 
infirm were mobilized for designated indus- 
tries. This was before the attack, which, 
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according to the Nazi fairy story, the 
“warmonger” democracies so unexpectedly 
launched. 

That’s what the “new order” means to 
German labor. That, gentlemen, is not half 
what the “new order” means to the free labor 
of conquered peoples. 

No, gentlemen, neither business nor labor 
can ever “do business with Hitler.” 

And don’t think slave-labor competition is 
the only threat. 

Don’t think+-as Chamberlain thought of 
Czechoslovakia—that Dakar is far away; don’t 
discount the Philippines; don’t think that 
Singapore is just “a distant outpost of British 
imperialism”; don’t think that “freedom of 
the seas” is merely a mouth-filling phrase. 

“Freedom of the seas” means jobs. 

Well, let us take the most distant theater 
as a test. Let us look at Singapore and the 
Philippines. 

Let the Philippines fall to the Axis, and 
there is a barrier reef of islands between us 
and the whole continent of Asia. Gone is the 
open door. Gone is our trade. Gone, too, are 
17 or more strategic raw materials upon 
which America’s military and industrial 
strength depends 

We hear a lot about rubber and tin. 

We know what rubber means to our car. 
The workers in half a dozen American in- 
dustries know what tin means for their jobs. 
Farmers know what tin means in terms of 
their markets with the food-preservation in- 
dustries. 

And the rubber worker of Akron knows his 
job depends upon America’s life line to the 
Indies. It’s his life line. And he hasn't the 
least doubt about the meaning of freedom of 
the seas. 

And what of the steel worker? We need 
chromium as much as Germany ever needed 
it. And we are almost as deficient in domes- 
tic chromium. We need manganese. And 
our manganese came from Russia and India 
and Africa and the Philippines. 

Oh, yes; we are developing domestic sup- 
plies. We are finding ways to use low-quality 
ores at higher prices. But the quantity is 
uncertain; the quality is uncertain. 

The steel worker knows freedom of the 
seas is not a Jarge abstraction of interna- 
tional policy. He knows his job depends on 
it. 

And what of Singapore? What of Malaya? 
Well, ask the man at the crucible. His job 
needs graphite, and almost all our graphite 
must come from Ceylon and Madagascar. 

And down dramatic Burma Road comes 
tungsten for high-speed steels. High quality 
mica for the spark plugs of fighting planes 
and tanks from India. 

No; don’t talk to the American worker of 
“haves” and “have nots.” This peace the 
Anglo-Saxon nations and their Allies strive 
for is not an exclusive peace. The democ- 
racies never denied the “have nots” access to 
any of the world’s raw materials. 

Neither Britain nor the United States ever 
denied the channels of the seas to the vessels 
of any nation. Our Panama Canal was open 
toall. British guns never barked at any ships 
that passed the Straits of Gibralter or 
churned through Suez. 

Labor sees the facts. For labor must al- 
ways raise the fundamental question. Labor 
is the fundamental. 

When labor fails. When family income 
stops. When income can no longer be trans- 
lated effectively into housing and food, recre- 
ation, clothing, and the education of one’s 
children. When civil liberties are trans- 
gressed and workers are barred from the 
ballot box. 

These are times wheri labor loses faith and 
nations fall. 
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What is the issue? Why do men fight? 
What objectives must govern any peace? 

Labor fights for fundamentals. 

And the issues of Lincoln come once more 
to the fore. 

The dignity of man. 

The creative role of labor. 





Where Do We Go From Here?—World 
War Rookie 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. COMPTON I. WHITE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 22, 1941 





LETTER OF H. E. RIVERS, OF WINCHESTER, 
VA. 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, many of 
us, submerged in the tide of biased propa- 
ganda flowing through the channels of 
publicity in this country, in considering 
the course our Government should fol- 
low in the present world crisis, are dis- 
turbed by the past record of the inter- 
national dealings of Great Britain, who 
now seeks to make her fight our fight, 
and we would like to have some of the 
questions raised by a citizen of Virginia, 
Mr. H. E Rivers, as printed in the Wash- 
ington Post, answered. 

The letter follows: 


[From the Washington Post] 
“wHY?” 


Why is each and every American to be taxed 
to give to Britain under our lend-lease plan? 

Why worry so much about Japan trying to 
pull Hitler’s chestnuts out of the fire for him 
when we furnish the chestnuts, cook them, 
pull them out of the fire, and now Britain is 
howling for us to deliver them to her gratis? 

Why doesn’t Britain, with her world’s great- 
est population, after over 2 years of war have 
an army capable of some Offensive action? 
And if she does have, why doesn’t she make 
some use of it? 

Why fool ourselves about Britain ever even 
trying to pay us for anything that she is re- 
ceiving from us now when she refused to pay 
for the goods and supplies that we furnished 
her in the late World War? 

Why does Britain always wait for others to 


. fight and win her wars for her? 


Why does Britain, with the world’s greatest 
commercial fleet, keep calling on us to deliver 
the supplies that we are giving her? 

Why is Britain spending millions for prop- 
aganda in the United States when she claims 
she is in such dire circumstances? 

Why are we so anxious to stand with Brit- 
ain on the far eastern issues when less than 
4 years ago Britain refused to stand with us 
on those same issues? 

Why not treat Britain as her own domin- 
ions are treating her? Let her have all the 
supplies that she can pay for and haul away 
on her own ships. 

Why not let Britain draft her own domin- 
ions’ millions to fight her own war instead of 
drafting our own boys to be sent to Europe 
to fight another one of Britain’s wars, to 


make the world safe for Britain’s commercial 
dominance? 

Why again be placed in the position of 
having to go to Europe to win a war for the 
British and then be kicked out and abused 
because we ask for the money for the just 
debts that she owes us? 

Why not spend our money on our own 
Army and Navy, making it by far the strong- 
est in the world, and, for a change, let 
Britain win her own war? 

Why not wake up, America? Think 
American, be American, and American only. 

H. E. Rivers. 

WINCHESTER, VA., September 16. 
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NY. 


Mr. MERRITT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following address 
delivered by our former Postmaster Gen- 
eral, the Honorable James A. Farley, 
chairman of the New York State Demo- 
cratic Committee, at a testimonial dinner 
given in his honor by the Democratic 
Rural County Chairmen’s Association, at 
the Hotel Syracuse, Syracuse, N. Y., Sat- 
urday evening, September 20, 1941: 


Mr. FarLey: Mr. Toastmaster, members of 
the Rural County Chairmen’s Association, 
members of the State committee, honored 
guests, ladies and gentlemen, this really is a 
great welcome home, one of the greatest in my 
experience. In the past few months I have 
traveled widely. I was cordially received 
everywhere, but nowhere did I feel as happy 
and contented as I do now on my return to 
my own State of New York. 

I am especially pleased that the welcome is 
extended by my friends in the rural counties 
of New York. I have had many occasions to 
be grateful to you. You bring to the smallest 
hamlet the message of our party; without you 
the party in New York State might become 
a collection of isolated groups. To stand by 
the party year after year, ever working harder 
against odds, takes courage, and from personal 
experience I know that you have that quality. 
Your loyalty makes you the backbone of the 
party and your regularity should be taken to 
heart by fair-weather friends. I am proud 
of yOu and very glad to be back among you. 

It is a good thing for us to get together 
to discuss our problems, and I am glad to 
have this opportunity this year when we do 
not have a State convention. In these times 
it is essential that the normal and necessary 
party functions be continued. It is vital to 
the democratic form of government that now, 
more than ever before, the established politi- 
cal parties should. fwifill thei. ohligations, 
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the formulation of policies, and the enlist- 
ment of public opinion in their support. 
If the dominant political parties abdicate 
their functions in a great emergency, the only 
alternative is the exercise of political power 
by irresponsible groups, and we already have 
too much of that. 

The genius of our representative democracy 
is the two-party system—one party entrusted 
with power to carry out the will of the ma- 
jority; the other, vigilant in criticism but 
always loyal in opposition, always loyal to the 
fundamental principles of the Republic. The 
alternative to the two-party system is a 
jumble of special-interest groups who, even 
in coalition are in disagreement; and in crisis 
are too disunited to act. To thus weaken 
our political system would be to destroy the 
very basis of our democratic government. 

The sinews of our party system are found 
in devotion to the fundamental ideals of the 
party; in our case, the democratic ideals ex- 
pounded by Thomas Jefferson. Victory for 
the principles of the party can be assured 
only by consistent support of the candidates 
who represent the party. It has been our 
aim to make the Democratic Party responsive 
to the will of the great majority of the peo- 
ple and through our choice of candidates and 
policies we have generally been successful in 
attracting the major part of the independent 
vote. We welcome the support of those who 
avoid party affiliation; I appreciate their sin- 
cerity. But Ido criticize those who shun the 
burden of party responsibilities and seek per- 
sonal advancement on issues which they are 
afraid to test out in a party forum. 

I want to say a word in defense of the 
party system of preferment for public office. 
May I remind its critics that that system has 
never placed in office men who would use the 
power of their cffice to tear down the Gov- 
ernment. they were appointed to serve To- 
day, more than ever before, we must keep out 
of public office men whose appointment would 
encourage the spread of subversive doctrines. 

So long as recommendations for public of- 
fice are in order I would infinitely rather take 
the word of one of you county chairmen and 
other people in similar positions than I 
would the recommendations of those who 
hypocritically proclaim their independence of 
all parties, while through their flunkeys they 
seek the endorsement of the very organiza- 
tions they so violently condemn. I have 
found party leaders trustworthy and frank 
in their recommendations. And here again, 
I want to express my wholehearted apprecia- 
tion to you, your district leaders and elec- 
tion district workers, and to all who have 
helped in any capacity to bring our party to 
the people. 

The Democratic Party has become the 
dominant party in this State due to the 
extraordinary qualifications of three great 
Democratic Governors, Smith, Roosevelt, and 
Lehman, and the efforts put forth by you and 
your predecessors in their support. It is not 
by chance that since January 1, 1919, with 
the exception of 2 years, the people have re- 
peatedly returned a Democratic admiuistra- 
tion to power at Albany. We are particularly 
fortunate now that we have one of the great- 
est executives in our State’s history in the 
person of Gov. Herbert H. Lehman. No man 
has given more unselfishly of his time and 
efforts, and no man has attained greater suc- 
cess as an exponent of true democratic prin- 
ciples. And in the future we intend to give 
the State the same type of leadership and 
service. 

As you know, I have traveled widely in the 
past year. In some of the countries outside 
the United States I found that many people 
are preoccupied with two concepts. One 
concept is fear. They dread the conSe- 
quences of a German victory, but they say, 
“What can we do? We are helpless.” 
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The second concept is hope and faith— 
faith in a higher human destiny and a hope 
of attaining it—and they find the basis of 
that hope in America. America is truly the 
hope of the world today, and we, the people 
of America, are the living examples of that 
hope. To us they look for help in man’s age- 
long struggle to establish the dignity of the 
human race. To us they look to save the 
freedoms for which man has been making 
every sacrifice since time began—freedom of 
religion, freedom of thought, freedom from 
fear, and freedom from want. From us they 
hear the message, “Take heart; all is not 
lost.” No matter how hard we Americans 
might try, we could not avoid leadership in 
the world today, and that leadership is to- 
day embodied in the shining spirit of our 
great President, Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

Our system has always been directed to- 
ward developing the happy way of life. Asa 
democracy, our citizens have been afforded 
every opportunity for civilization and culture. 
We have had free rein in our personal and 
political differences. We will continue to 
have such free rein. To have less would be 
undemocratic. 

But no nation can expect to exist without 
experiencing adversity. We, too, have hed 
our hard times, and the American people 
have always closed the ranks. Today we are 
menaced, and we must close our ranks. 

Those who use the present emergency to 
promote false political philosophies and to 
encourage racial and religious hatreds are 
the enemies from within against whom 
Washington warned us. Their efforts are 
calculated to destroy the unity of our people. 
Honest criticism of administrative policy is 
the very life of our democracy. But what 
shall we say of those who offer no construc- 
tive criticism but seek to achieve their name- 
less purpose by creating prejudice, hatred, 
and fear? 

Let there be no mistake about this—the 
sooner and better we organize our men and 
materials and learn to use them effectively 
the sooner the threat of aggression will re- 
cede. As I see it, the major premise of our 
policy is as follows: The stronger we can 
make ourselves and the stronger we can make 
the enemies of Hitler the less likely is it 
that we will be called upon to do the job 
ourselves. And I have complete confidence 
in the astute administration of our foreign 
affairs by our eminent Secretary of State, 
Cordell Hull. 

However, to effectively aid our Allies we 
must act. If we have learned anything in the 
last 2 years, we have learned that mere words 
will not help us) We must make an honest 
all-out effort. Anything less will endanger 
our liberty and our very lives. 

We must take to heart the lessons of the 
European countries now living under the iron 
heel. In a world where force alone talks it 
would be folly to rely on words. 

We must act; equally important, we must 
show that we still have the fighting spirit of 
our ancestors. 

In mobilizing ourselves we must not flinch 
from any sacrifice. There must be a mora- 
torium on easy living. I believe that capital 
and labor will forego the luxury of unnec- 
essary squabbles lest they wear out the pa- 
tience of the American public. Defense comes 
first. 

The war has affected every aspect of our 
life. Certainly the battle of production is 
not a matter of industry alone. We must 
feed men as well as machines. The soldier 
and factory worker must have greater suste- 
nance to equip them for harder work. The 
farmer is truly an indispensable man. 

The greatest industrial machine in history 
is now geared for its greatest effort. When 
the war is over new and perhaps more diffi- 
cult problems will have to be faced. But I 
have unbounded faith in the American peo- 
ple, and I know that our native courage 
and common sense will see us through. 


It Is Important To Begin Now To Meet 
Future Problems 
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Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, it is very encouraging to me to 
fir.d two of the most influential religious 
journals in America commending to the 
Nation and the Congress the passage of 
legislation to provide for a national com- 
mission to begin now to deal with the 
problems our Nation will face when peace 
is restored, 

The articles are as follows: 


[From the Christian Century of August 20, 
1941] 


Few Congressmen seem aware that there 
are still millions of unemployed people in 
the United States. Fewer still have the cour- 
age candidly to face the fact that “when 
peace breaks out” the numbers of those out 
of work will suddenly swell to a total prob- 
ably greater than this or any other nation 
has ever known. What can be done about 
it? A great deal, if we begin in time. This, 
at least, is the view of Congressman Jrrry 
Voornts, of California. At a time when 
many of his colleagues are wasting their 
breath in futile condemnation of the men 
who failed yesterday to prepare for today he 
is trying to utilize today to get ready for 
tomorrow. He has introduced a bill (H J. 
Res. 59) designed to establish a national 
unemployment commission. The duty of 
this commission would be “to develop a pro- 
gram for the permanent elimination of mass 
unemployment in the United States.” It 
would be composed of 3 representatives from 
each of the Houses of Congress, 3 from the 
executive branch of the Government, and 
3 each from farmers’ organizations, labor 
unions, business associations, consumer Co- 
operatives, and church organizations, making 
24 in all. The commission would be author- 
ized to work out not only legislative meas- 
ures but also plans for the voluntary cooper- 
ation of business, agriculture, finance, labor, 
consumers, and other segments of our na- 
tional life. The first mandate given the 
commission would be “to give special atten- 
tion to measures to be taken at the time of 
the return of the Nation to a peacetime econ- 
omy in order that the reduction of defense 
expenditures will not result in depression 
and severely aggravated unemployment.” 
This proposal should have the immediate 
attention of Congress. It has the support 
of the Federal Council of Churches, the Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference, and the 
Central Conference of American Rabbis. 


[From the Christian Advocate of August 28, 
1941} 


Congressman Jerry VoorHis, of California, 
has introduced a resolution into the National 
Legislature calling for a commission to study 
the problem of unemployment and to devise 
means by which a post-war depression may 
be prevented. 

Government spending just at the present 
moment is taking up the slack, and hundreds 
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of thousands of men are at work who would 
be idle except for the war activity. This is 
an unnatural ard abnormal state of affairs. 
If peace should be declared next week, we 
would face a complete and disastrous 
reversal. 

No one knows when the break may come, 
and it is none too early to make a study of 
the problem for the purpose of preventing 
a recurrence of the post-war mistakes of 
1920-40. 
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Mr. SMITH of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, at the suggestion of several of . 
my colleagues serving with me on the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors, I am 
inserting in the Recorp a speech which I 
delivered in the House on July 1, 1937, en- 
titled “Merit of River and Harbor Proj- 
ects—Labor Employed” during considera- 
tion of the omnibus rivers and harbors 
bill of 1937. In the course of my speech I 
described in detail] the painstaking and 
thorough method of procedure pursued in 
considerating rivers and harbors projects 
and also the percentage expended for 
labor. 

I agree with my colleagues that this in- 
formation is timely and wouid be of inter- 
est to Members of the House in view of 
the fact that we will soon have before us 
an omnibus rivers and harbors bill. As 
published in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
the speech referred to reads as follows: 


MERIT OF RIVER AND HARBOR PROJECTS—LABOR 
EMPLOYED 

(Speech of Hon. Martin F. Smiru, of Wash- 

ington, in the House of Representatives, 

Thursday, July 1, 1937) 

(The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union had under 
consideration H. R. 7051, a bill authorizing 
the construction, repair, and preservation of 
certain public works cn rivers and harbors, | 
and for other purposes.) 

Mr. Smitu of Washington. Mr. Chairman, 
1 have requested this time in order to briefly 
point out to Congress and to the country 
the fact that there is probably no type of: 
Federal project, I care not what its nature 
may be, which receives the thorough, pains- 
taking study and consideration to which a 
river and harbor project is subjected before 
it is authorized by Congress and the money 
is actually appropriated by Congress 

The local community initiates the project 
for the dredging or improving of the river or 
harbor in question, to serve the local coOm- 
munity by providing low-cost water trans- 
portation, and to aid commerce and naviga- 
tion at that point. The project is discussed 
in the community, the citizens themselves 
see the possibilities and advantages which 
would accrue, and therefore they agitate and 
advocate the project, and local industries 














: 


join with them in favoring it; then their 
representative in Congress is called upon 
and introduces a bill for a survey which is 
essential in the case of every new project. 
He presents the matter to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors, which submits it to the 
United States Army engineers having juris- 
diction of rivers and harbors, who determine 
whether a survey is necessary and desirable 
and recommend accordingly. This results 
in the bill either being passed separately or 
included in the omnibus rivers and harbors 
bill, such as the pending measure, which 
includes numerous surveys. If the project is 
one for the modification or change of an ex- 
isting project, then a resolution for review of 
prior reports is sufficient and the represent- 
ative sponsors such a resolution, which is 
submitted to the Army engineers and later 
to the committee which Passes it and refers 
it back to the Army engineers for the desired 
report. 

The project is then referred to the district 
engineer, of whom there are 42 in the United 
States, embracing every section of the coun- 
try. He calls a hearing in the local com- 
munity and all those who might be interested 
are notified and afforded an opportunity to 
be heard and present testimony and argu- 
ments showing the need for the improvement 
and evidence in support of the merits.of the 
project. It is a public hearing, the public 
is invited and welcomed, and all those who 
indicate a desire to be heard, either for or 
against the project, are heard. It is in the 
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nature of a quasi judicial hearing. The dis- 
trict engineer, after considering all the testi- 
mony, makes recommendations and refers the 
project to the division engineer, of whom 
there are 10 in all sections of the Nation, the 
last division engineer’s office to be established 
being at Portland, Oreg., in charge of Col. 
T. M. Robins, who was transferred from San 
Francisco on account of the large Bonneville 
Dam project on the Columbia River, in Ore- 
gon and western Washington. 

The division engineer reviews the recom- 
mendations and report of the district engi- 
neer. He then makes his report and recom- 
mendations and sends the project on to 
Washington, D. C., where it is again reviewed 
and considered by the Board of United States 
Army Engineers, at which time the Repre- 
sentative in Congress is again heard in behalf 
of the project. The Board consists of seven 
members. They have served as district and 
division engineers in various parts of the 
Nation and, like them, were honor students 
at West Point and took the special course at 
the engineering school at Fort Belvoir, Va., 
prior to serving as district and division engi- 
neers before being promoted to membership 
on the Board. The members of the Board 
have no local interest to serve whatsoever; 
they consider each project from a national 
viewpoint—how it will affect the navigation 
and commerce of the United States. They 
are far removed geographically from each 
project. These skilled engineers are abso- 
lutely divorced from politics. They are non- 
political and nonpartisan and consider and 
decide the project solely upon its merits and 
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demerits. The final decision rests with the 
Chief of the United States Army Engineers, 
who reviews the report and recommendations 
of the Board. 

After the project has run the gantlet of 
the district engineer, division engineer, Board 
of Engineers, and Chief of Engineers, these 
reports are submitted to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors, which hears the project 
de novo and listens to the presentation made 
by the local Congressman and representatives 
of the office of the United States Army Engi- 
neers and either approves or rejects the proj- 
ect, preparatory to its inclusion in an omni- 
bus rivers and harbors bill. I repeat the 
assertion made at the outset that the scrutiny 
and searching investigation which I have de- 
scribed is probably not equaled or even ap- 
proached by any other class of projects or 
expenditures of the Federal Government. 

Mr. Chairman, not only are rivers and har- 
bors projects based upon merit, but they also 
result in a greater proportionate expenditure 
for labor, direct and indirect, than almost 
any other class of public-works projects. To 
substantiate and prove this fact, I call at- 
tention to the following statement prepared 
under the direction of Maj. Gen. E. M. Mark- 
ham, Chief of Engineers, United States Army, 
furnished to me under date of June 25, 1937. 
The total percentage, direct and indirect, 
of labor costs ranges from 78.5 to 87.9 per= 
cent, demonstrating conclusively the seund- 
ness and desirability of rivers and harbors 
projects as labor-employment projects. 

The statement of General Markham re=- 
ferred to is as follows: 


Percentages of labor costs, direct and indirect, to total cost for work completed with Government plant and hired labor by the Corps 
of Engineers, U. S. Army, between September 1933 and June 30, 1936 
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Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the necessity and desirability of 
establishing a supply of rubber in the 


United States has been pointed out to the 
Congress on several occasions. We pres- 
ently import approximately 97 percent 
of our annual rubber consumption and 
almost all of this comes from the Far 
East. It is obvious that, with world con- 
ditions as unsettled as they are at pres- 
ent, this source of supply is apt to be 
seriously curtailed or cut off at any time. 

Members of the House will recall that 
several months ago I discussed the sub- 
ject of producing rubber domestically. I 
tried to point out the advantages of fuliy 
developing the possibilities of the guayule 
rubber shrub, and my remarks and the 
discussion which followed can be found 
in the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp for April 
16, 1941. Following this, I introduced 
H. R. 5030 on June 11, and this measure, 
which proposes to plant 45,000 acres of 


guayule, is now under consideration by 
the Department of Agriculture. 

Yesterday I received a booklet from 
the United States Tariff Commission 
dated September 1941 and titled “Rub- 
ber—Possibilities of Producing Rubber in 
the United States.” In view of the im- 
portance of this subject, I have requested 
permission to include in my remarks ex- 
cerpts from this fine review of the rub- 
ber situation as seen by the Tariff Com- 
mission. May I commend it to yotr 
attention. 

The excerpts follow: 


RUBBER—POSSIBILITIES OF PRODUCING RUBBER 
IN THE UNITED STATES AND RUBBER CONSERVA= 
TION 


The great importance of rubber in our 
civilian national economy is a familiar fact. 
Defense preparations require large quantities 
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of rubber which is classified by the Army and 
Navy Munitions Board as a strategic material. 
About three-fourths of the rubber consumed 
in the United States goes into tires and inner 
tubes, which are indispensable both for 
civilian and military use. Other highly im- 
portant uses for rubber are in medical and 
surgical articles, water hose, electrical insula- 
tion, and gas masks. 

If a shortage of shipping or other causes 
should greatly reduce the quantity of rub- 
ber obtainable from the Far East, serious 
problems would at once arise. For this rea- 
son the Tariff Commission has just completed 
a@ survey as to the feasibility of producing rub- 
ber in this country and as to means of con- 
serving supplies. Representatives of the 
Commission have visited the principal rub- 
ber-manufacturing centers of the United 
States and the principal domestic regions in 
which guayule rubber has been grown experi- 
mentally and have obtained information from 
the best-informed men in the industry. 


” . ” * * 
SYNTHETIC RUBBER 


Synthetic rubber has been widely publicized 
as a substitute for Hevea rubber. In 1940 the 
domestic production of synthetic rubber 
amounted to only about 4,000 long tons. Pro- 
duction in 1941 may be twice that figure, and 
by the end of the year the total productive 
capacity may be 20,000 long tons. 

Synthetic rubber has been produced only 
since about 1931, and practically all the out- 
put has been made from acetylene obtained 
from coal and limestone and from hydro- 
chloric acid obtained from salt. This syn- 
thetic rubber has been sold at 65 cents to $1 
a pound and it has been used only for special 
purposes, in which resistance to oil, heat, or 
excessive sunlight is desired. In these uses it 
is much superior to Hevea rubber. 

Authorities on the subject think that if in 
the future synthetic rubber is produced on a 
large scale it will be made from butadiene, 
which in turn is made from petroleum prod- 
ucts, in combination with styrene, acryloni- 
trile, or some of the olefins. If synthetic rub- 
ber is produced from butadiene on a large 
scale, it will be necessary to expand greatly 
the production of this material. Presumably 
plants for manufacturing butadiene would be 
erected near oil refineries or oil fields and the 
butadiene would be shipped to synthetic rub- 
ber plants near rubber-consuming centers. It 
would also be necessary to construct plants for 
the production of styrene, acrylonitrile, or ole- 
fins. Styrene or acrylonitrile would require 
chlorine or nitrogen, and both of these are 
now on the priorities list by reason of the 
strong demand for them in defense uses. The 
total cost of constructing plants for the pro- 
duction of butadiene, styrene, acrylonitrile, 
or olefins, and synthetic rubber would range 
from $75,000,000 to $100,000,000 for every 
100,000 long tons of yearly synthetic rubber 
capacity. A single synthetic rubber plant 
having a capacity of 20,000 long tons might be 
erected and equipped in 18 months, but be- 
cause of the difficulty in obtaining steel and 
chemical equipment it appears that from 3 to 
5 years would be required to construct and 
equip a sufficient number of plants to supply 
the rubber requirements of the United States. 
Priorities would be necessary on steel and 
chemical equipment for erecting plants. 

After the war there would be serious read- 
justments if imports of low-priced crude 
rubber from the Far East were resumed. 
Members of the trade think that probably 
synthetic rubber could be produced in quan- 
tity from oil products at a cost of about 25 
cents a pound, or perhaps less. The cost of 
producing crude rubber in the Far East, in 
the absence of controlled output, is reported 
at 4 to 10 cents a pound, and since 1931 prices 
in New York have ranged from 2% to 27 
cents a pound. The Government is now pur- 
chasing all the crude rubber imported into 


the United States and is selling it delivered 
in New York at 2244 cents a pound. 

Synthetic rubber of the butadiene type was 
not produced in the United States until 1940, 
and it is now produced only in negligible 
quantities. Tire companies have experi- 
mented with this rubber and have had con- 
siderable difficulty in using it. They have 
found, however, that they can make fairly 
good tires by mixing synthetic rubber in 
equal parts with natural rubber (Hevea or 
guayule). 

Germany is using large quantities of buta- 
diene synthetic rubber (made from coal and 
limestone rather than from oil products) in 
the manufacture of tires, but the Germans 
were 2 years learning how to use it. The cost 
of producing synthetic rubber in Germany is 
reported at about 40 cents a pound. Some 
passenger-car tires are made exclusively from 
synthetic rubber in Germany, but the lack of 
sufficient adhesiveness is understood still to 
present difficulties in the manufacture of 
large tires requiring many plies In the 
manufacture of some tires the Germans use 
synthetic rubber in the treads, reclaimed 
Hevea rubber in the side walls and plies, and 
Hevea rubber in the inner tubes. 


GUAYULE RUBBER 


Guayule is a rubber-producing desert shrub 
which is native to north central Mexico and 
the Big Bend erea of Texas. In 1912, the 
year of greatest output, Mexico produced 
10,000 long tons of guayule rubber. After 
1912 the Mexican output declined, and in 
1940 amounted to about 4,000 long tons. 
Production facilities are being increased, and 
production in 1942 may amount to 7,000 long 
tons. The entire Mexican production is from 
wild guayule, and the output is now re- 
stricted by the Mexican Government in order 
to prevent extinction of the shrub. Most of 
the guayule rubber produced in Mexico is 
shipped to the United States. 

For the past 30 years the Intercontinental 
Rubber Co., whose principal business is pro- 
ducing rubber in the Far East and importing 
rubber, has cultivated guayule at its experi- 


. ment station near Salinas, Calif., and at scat- 


tered points in Arizona and Texas. The com- 
pany has about 1,000 acres under cultivation 
at Salinas, where it produced about 225 long 
tons of rubber in 1940. After extensive tests, 
the firm has selected high-yielding, disease- 
resistant strains of guayule. Also, it has de- 
vised special machinery for planting, culti- 
vating, and harvesting the shrub. One ma- 
chine with a crew of 14 men plants 15 acres 
in 1 day of 10 hours, 8,000 plants to the acre. 

Guayule requires little cultivation and an 
annual rainfall of only 6 to 12 inches, de- 
pending upon soil and climate. The climatic 
and soil conditions of the Salinas and nearby 
valleys in California have been found espe- 
cially suitable for growing guayule, but other 
States in the Southwest also have areas suited 
to guayule cultivaticn. 

The guayule shrub may be harvested at 
any time between the ages of 1 and 30 years, 
the general practice being to harvest it at 4 
years. If for any reason it is desired not to 
harvest the plant after 4 years, it may be left 
in the ground and in that way serve as a 
continually increasing reserve supply of rub- 
ber until the plant is 10 years of age. After 
growing for 10 years. guayule has a tendency 
to become gnarled. The shrub may be left 
in the ground for an additional 20 years, but 
without any increase in rubber content. The 
entire shrub is taken from the ground at 
the time of harvest and by a mechanical 


1U. 8. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, Synthetic Rubbers Hold Unique 
Place in Industry, June 1941, p. 1. 

2 Germany accumulated a large stock pile 
of Hevea rubber before the war and has ac- 
quired additional supplies from occupied 
countries. 
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Guayule rubber has a resin content of 
about 20 percent. For this reason unde- 
resinated guayule rubber is suitable only for 
blending with Hevea rubber or for friction 
stocks (for use in manufacturing tire fabric 
plies, transmission belts, friction tape, etc.). 
It is especially suited to use in rubberizing 
tire fabric plies, the production of which is 
very large. Mr. J. H. Doering, of the Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Co., has written the most au- 
thoritative article on the use of underesinated 
guayule rubber. After considerable testing, 
Mr. Doering found that tires made from un- 
deresinated guayule rubber give a mileage 60 
percent as great as tires made from Hevea 
ribbed smoked sheet No. 1. 

However, when guayule rubber is deresi- 
nated it is of the same quality as the lower 
grades of Hevea rubber and can be used 
interchangeably with them. It is softer than 
Hevea ribbed smoked sheet No. 1. Practically 
all the large tire-manufacturing cOmpanies 
have tested deresinated guayule rubber, and 
it is reported that tires made from it give 
approximately 90 percent of the mileage 
given by tires made trom ribbed smoked sheet 
No. 1. Most of the purchasing agents and 
research directors of these firms think that 
the Government should advance funds for 
the production of guayule rubber. 

It appears that if substantial quantities of 
guayule rubber were deresinated, the cost of 
deresinating would not exceed 1 or 2 cents a 
pound. The solvent used in the process can 
be used several times, and the resins recovered 
probably could be sold. 

The information available indicates that 
the capital investment for agricultural equip- 
ment, murseries, buildings, maintenance 
shops, rubber extraction mills, and deresinat- 
ing factories probably would amount to about 
$20,000,000 for every 100,000 long tons of 
yearly productive capacity. 

A shortage of planting material limits the 
quantity of rubber which could be produced 
from guayule in the next few years. If all 
the seeds available were planted immediately, 
there would be only enough seedlings to 
plant 45,000 acres of guayule shrubs in the 
spring of 1942. If 45,000 acres were planted 
in 1942 and harvested in 1943, they would 
yield a total of only about 1,500 long tons 
of deresinated rubber. If the 45,000 acres 
were not harvested until 1944, they would 
yield approximately 5,400 long tons. If har- 
vested in 1946, they would yield about 21,300 
long tons.‘ 

In 1943 there could be made available suffi- 
cient seedlings to plant 450,000 acres. This 
acreage might yield 15,000 long tons if har- 
vested in 1944, 54,000 long tons if harvested 


’ J. H. Doering, Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., 
Guayule Rubber in Tires and Tubes—Service 
Tests in Which the Rubber Was Exclusively 
Guayule, Industrial and Engineering Chem- 
istry, 1934, vol. 26, p. 541. 

‘For comparative purposes, about 650,000 
long tons of crude rubber were consumed in 
1940 in the United States. 
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in 1945, or 213,000 long tons if harvested in 
1947. Further plantings would be possible in 
1944 and subsequent years.® 

The production of guayule rubber would 
utilize land and migrant labor not now em- 
ployed; also, its production would not require, 
as in the case of synthetic rubber, large 
quantities of steel, chemicals, and chemical 
equipment, the demands for which are 
taxing the productive capacity of eastern 
factories. 





Bank of America Assures Reemployment 
to Employees Called for Military 


Service 
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LETTER AND PRESS RELEASE OF THE 
BANK OF AMERICA, SAN FRANCISCO, 
CALIF. 


Mr. LELAND M. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following letter 
and press release: 


Bank oF AMERICA, 
San Francisco, September 16, 1941. 
The Honorable LELAND M. Forp, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Lee: Since the recent lengthening of 
the possible period of selective service to 30 
months it has become apparent that some ap- 
prehension exists among many young men 
called or likely to be called into service that 
this longer interruption in their normal ca- 
reers might cause them to lose out entirely in 
their private employment. 

Our bank believes that it is a part of our 
proper duty to the Nation and to the young 
men who have chosen service with the Bank 
of America as their career to assure them that 
they will not be penalized because of their re- 
sponse to their country’s call, and I am en- 
closing a copy of a press release given by Mr. 
L M. Giannini, president of our bank, which 
shows that every employee will be taken back 
into our organization and will be given either 
his old position or one of equal standing and 
opportunity. 

I thought you might be interested in this 
information and the attitude of our insti- 
tution. 

With kindest personal regards and best 
wishes, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
Ear. Lee KELty, 
Vice President. 





Permanent staff members of the Bank of 
America who have been called to military 
service need have no concern about their 
positions because of the extension of the 


‘There could be made available in 1944 
Sufficient seedlings to plant 4,500,000 acres. 
Theoretically, this acreage might yield 150,000 
long tons if harvested in 1945, 540,000 long 
tons if harvested in 1946, or 2,130,000 long 
tons if harvested in 1948. For comparative 
purposes, about 9,000,000 acres are planted in 
cotton in Texas. 


military service period, according to L. M. 
Giannini, president of the bank. 

Originally all such men were given 1 year 
leave of absence, with preservation of pen- 
sion and seniority rights. 

In answer to inquiries on the subject, 
Giannini stated: 

“When extension of the service period was 
legislated we automatically extended the 
leave of absence, pension, and seniority priv- 
ileges of the Bank of America employees 
affected. 

“Any young man who has been called to 
the Nation’s service from our permanent staff 
rolls and who desires to resume his banking 
career immediately following his release from 
military service will be welcomed back and 
given either his old position or one of equal 
standing and opportunity. 

“Thus he will be in a position to pick up 
his individual career where he left off, with 
every chance for continued advancement,” 
the banker said. 

Giannini pointed out that this policy 
should cause no apprehension to the hun- 
dreds of young men now beginning their 
careers with the bank. 

“California is growing, our bank is grow- 
ing with it, and there is every indication this 
growth will continue. It is obvious we will 
have need of every man trained in Bank of 
America standards,” he declared. 
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Mr. STEARNS of New Hampshire. Mr. 
Speaker, in these turbulent days when 
every man in public life is criticized 
“whether he does or if he does not,” it 
is a comforting thought that after all 
republics are not entirely ungrateful to 
those who give their best to the service 
of their country. 

Because of our mutual agreement with 
respect to the foreign policy of this coun- 
try, as announced by the President and 
confirmed by Congress, it is a pleasure 
for me to place in the REcorp an edito- 
rial from the Far Haven Era, one of Ver- 
mont’s leading country weekly newspa- 
pers, wherein the position of Vermont is 
well stated, and the attitudes of Senator 
AUSTIN and Representative PLUMLEY re- 
specting our duty and obligation to our- 
selves and the world at large are ap- 
proved and commended. 

The editorial follows: 


[From the Fair Haven (Vt.) Era of September 
4, 1941] 
LEADING AND REFLECTING 
That was a fine and well-deserved tribute 
which Wendell Willkie gave to Governor Wills 
at the sesquicentennial celebration on Sat- 
urday, when he said, “I was very happy to see 
Governor Wills, who represents the finest pro- 
gressive element of the Republican Party. I 
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admire very much his courageous stand on 
the international situation. I was also glad 
to chat with my old friend, Harold Stassen, 
of Minnesota. He, too, appreciates that we 
can preserve freedom in the United States 
Only if it-survives elsewhere. From all over 
the country Republicans of the rank and file 
are rapidly repudiating isolationism. In a few 
years the isolationists will be explaining that 
they did not really mean what they said in 
1941.” 

The current Vermont attitude toward the 
present world-wide struggle between the 
forces of freedom and tyranny is certainly not 
that of the isolationists. The overwhelming 
majority of Vermonters are in favor of all 
possible aid to Great Britain; and a large body 
of opinion within our State also favors use of 
the United States Navy to protect our rights 
to sail the ocean. In fact, the opinion of 
Republican Vermont is more favorable to 
President Roosevelt’s foreign policies than 
some States which voted for Roosevelt in 
the last three elections. As a political co- 
incidence this may seem strange, but not so 
strange when one recalls, as we are doing in 
this sesquicentennial year, that Vermont was 
founded by courageous men for whom liberty 
was the breath of life. Our attitude toward 
the life and death struggle of democracy can 
doubtless be traced in no small degree to our 
heritage of freedom. But who can doubt that 
it is also due in large measure to the leader- 
ship of men like Governor Wills, Senator 
AUSTIN, and Congressman PLUMLEY? To his 
credit it can be said that Senator AUSTIN was 
one of the first Senators to realize that “we 
can preserve freedom in the United States 
only if it survives elsewhere.” In days when 
national thought about the war is divided, 
confused, and confusing it is fortunate that 
three of those representing the State in high 
office are leading and reflecting Vermont 
opinion. 
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Mr. GAMBLE. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted me to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include an edi- 
torial from the Standard-Star, of New 
Rochelle, N. Y., commenting on the death 
in line of duty of Flying Cadet John 
Anthony Burger, United States Naval Re- 
serve. The editorial appeared on August 
20, 1941, and is as follows: 

[From the New Rochelle (N. Y.) Standard- 
Star of August 20, 1941] 
SUPREME SERVICE 

News of the death of John Anthony Burger 
in the <ervice of his country was received with 
sincere regret yesterday throughout New 
Rochelle where the Burger family has lived 
for many years, and where John had many 
friends and acquaintances. 

The young naval cadet was killed Monday 
night at Jacksonville, Fla., when two planes 
collided as they tried to land during night- 
flying instruction. The pilot of the other 
plane also lost his life. 
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It might be said, of course, that accidents 
happen in all walks of life, military and 
civilian, and that the air branches of the 
armed forces are no exception. Although 
that is true, the death of this young air cadet 
does emphasize that there is a certain amount 
of risk to which the youth in the Nation’s de- 
fending forces must expose themselves even in 
peacetime efforts. It should intensify be- 
yond all bounds our appreciation of what 
they are doing for us in this enormous na- 
tional-defense program. 

No amount of words, spoken or written, 
can accomplish anything toward filling that 
aching void which John Burger’s death has 
left in the circle of his family and friends. 
Even a mention of the honor of the supreme 
sacrifice he made in preparing to defend his 
country, if need be, is little consolation to a 
grieving mother and a sorrowing father. 

The whole community, however, does ac- 
cept a share in that grief with a feeling that 
a heroic son has been taken from us by an 
untimely and cruel stroke of fate. 


Declaration of the Atlantic 
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EDITORIAL FROM THE SATURDAY EVE- 
NING POST 


Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave granted to cxtend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the 
following editorial from the Saturday 
Evening Post of September 27, 1941: 


{From the Saturday Evening Post of Septem- 
ber 27, 1941} 


DECLARATION OF THE ATLANTIC 


When the memoirs come to be written, 
especially the second memoirs of Mr. Church- 
ill, we may find out what happened to the 
millennium at the meeting of the President 
of the United States and the British Prime 
Minister somewhere in the Atlantic 

We have learned to know a good deal about 
Mr. Roosevelt’s tenacity of idea and purpose. 
Therefore we cannot doubt that he took with 
him his four freedoms. They were, if you 
remember— 

First. “Freedom of speech and expression— 
everywhere in the world.” 

Second. “Freedom of every persOn to wor- 
ship God in his own way—everywhere in 
the world.” 

Third. “Freedom from want—everywhere in 
the world.” 

Fourth. “Freedom from fear—anywhere in 
the world.” 

In his famous message to Congress last 
January he set them out very carefully in 
that order of value—and this was no vision 
of a far-distant time, he said, but “a definite 
basis for a kind of world attainable in our 
own time and generation.” 

He must have taken with him also the 
State Department’s annunciation, by Mr. 
Welles, of the two essential conditions for 
bringing that world to pass. The conditions 
were: First, to abolish offensive armament 
under some power of international control; 
and, second, to establish “fully and ade- 
quately the natural rights of all people to 
equal economic enjoyment,” because, “so 
long as any One people or any one govern- 
ment possess a monopoly over natural re- 
sources or raw materials which are needed by 


all people, there can be no basis for a world 
order based on justice and peace.” 

We have never been able to make sense of 
such words as the “natural rights of all 
people to equal economic enjoyment.” Sup- 
pose the Japanese should insist, as they once 
did, that for their equal economic enjoyment 
they must be permitted to settle in Califor- 
nia. Certainly the words do not mean that. 
Then do they become rhetorical and mean 
only equal access for all people to natural 
resources? Among our natural resources we 
count the fertility of Iowa land, and water 
power at Boulder Dam and Grand Coulee. 
Shall all people in the world have equal ac- 
cess to these resources? Ifso, how? Do they 
mean, perhaps, only raw materials? 

In time of peace there is a world market 
for all raw materials at world prices. How 
well do our southern farmers know there is 
a world price for cotton, even though they 
had a monopoly of it. When they tried to 
get more than the world price, they lost their 
monopoly. To whom in time of peace are 
raw materials denied at the world price? For 
her war machine Germany bought rubber 
and copper in London right up to the out- 
break of war, and essential raw materials all 
over the world. 

This doctrine of underprivileged nations, 
that must be appeased for the peace of the 
world, belongs te a phantasy of international 
socialism; moreover, it partly concedes the 
Hitler thesis that because the natural wealth 
of the world was not equally distributed by 
the Creator, he is justified to redivide it in 
favor of Germany by force. Nevertheless, it 
is idealistic, and Mr. Roosevelt believes it 
ardently, thinking of it, perhaps, as a New 
Deal for the whole world; and, as we say, 
he undoubtedly took it with him to the 
rendezvous along with the four freedoms. 

What did he bring back? 

Only two of his freedoms—the lesser two. 
Only freedom from want and freedom from 
fear were written into the declaration of the 
Atlantic, and these not as a definite basis for 
a kind of world attainable in our own time, 
but as a desirable feature of a peace which 
“the President of the United States and the 
Prime Minister, representing His Majesty’s 
Government in the United Kingdom,” say 
they “hope to see established” after the final 
destruction of the Nazi tyranny. 

Freedom of speech and freedom of religion 
were left out. Were they omitted, perhaps, 
in deference to the sensibilities of the Rus- 
sian dictator, to whom both freedom of 
speech and freedom of religion are anathema? 
If so, we would impute it to Mr. Churchill’s 
magnificent and somewhat impish sense of 
political realism. He would embrace Satan 
to save England. Yet Mr. Roosevelt appears 
to have been somewhat conscious about it, 
afterward. When he sent the declaration of 
the Atlantic to Congress for its information 
and for the record, he said: “It is also un- 
necessary for me to point out that the decla- 
ration of principles includes, of necessity the 
world need for freedom of religion and free- 
dom of information.” A slight change there. 
Not his own “freedom of speech and expres- 
sion everywhere in the world,” but “freedom 
of information.” We don’t know quite what 
that is. 

Nor was that all. 

The “natural rights of all people to equal 
economic enjoyment,” to be fully and ade- 
quately established, fared badly in the sea 
air and came home like this: “They”—again 
the President of the United States and the 
Prime Minister, representing His Majesty's 
Government in the United Kingdom, an- 
nouncing certain common principles in the 
national policies of their respective govern- 
ments—‘‘will endeavor, with due respect for 
their existing obligations, to further the en- 
joyment by all States, great or small, victor 
or vanquished, of access, On equal terms, to 
the trade and raw materials of the world 
which are needed for their economic pros- 
perity.” 
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The principal “existing obligations” of His 
Majesty’s Government ure those of the Brit- 
ish Empire to its economic self—and, we say, 
very rightly and properly so 

As he left the deck of the Augusta, United 
States Navy, Mr. Churchi *’s person must have 
bulged with the trifles he got away with. Not 
the millennium. Tha was nothing. He 
probably dropped .t overboard. Those Amer- 
icans! What else had he got? 

He had got a formal, irrevocable declaration 
of purposes in common: First, a purpose to 
destroy Hitler; second, a purpose to disarm 
Germany forever; and, third, a purpose to .e- 
store the overturned sovereignties of Europe. 

He had got his Anglo-American alliance for 
the duration of the war in writing. 

He had got the signature of the United 
States of Americe. by its President, to an un- 
limited undertaking to save the British Em- 
pire. 

And what did he give for what he got? To 
what did he pledge His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment? Only to forego the thought cf ag- 
grandizement, territorinl or other, and to 
share with the United States the job of 
policing and minding an Anglo-American 
post-wer world. 

On his way home Mr. Churchill passed the 
largest convoy of American aid that had yet 
been seen. We wonder what he was thinking. 
Maybe of what he will do with Joseph Stalin 
at the peace confererce ard of the old hat he 
gave to Harry Hopkins, the Lease-Lend Ad- 
ministrator. 
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Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, I lis- 
tened yesterday with interest to the 
debate on the proposed Great Lakes-St. 
Lawrence seaway. 

One of the speakers yesterday had 
much to say about the accuracy of esti- 
mates of cost made by engineers of the 
War Department. I attempted at the 
time to remind the advocate of the so- 
called seaway to discrepancies in esti- 
mated cost of Army camps and the actual 
cost of same, but was not recognized. 

Mr. Speaker, this is no time for the 
Congress to support billion-dollar proj- 
ects that the Nation can safely do with- 
out. My friend may want a new resi- 
dence or a new building to house his 
business, but if he is already deeply in 
debt and scarcely able to meet interest 
charges he will do well if he forgets his 
want of such buildings. 

The proposed seaway is not necessary 
to national defense. Uncle Sam is not 
in financial condition to construct new 
projects that we can do without. Fur- 
ther, the terrible waste of funds at Army 
camps is sufficient proof that present 
managers are incompetent to successfully 
and economically handle large construc- 
tion projects. As further evidence of 
administration weakness, I wish to call 
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attention to an editorial published in the 
Watchman-Advocate, Clayton, Mo., Sep- 
tember 19, 1941: 


[From the Clayton (Mo.) Watchman-Advocate 
of September 19, 1941] 


THE SEAWAY QUESTION 


One of the chief reasons for a Canadian 
canal (built at our expense) is that after its 
construction, all Great Lakes cities become 
ocean-craft harbors. Those who use that argu- 
ment are overlooking the fact that it is 
possible for oceangoing craft to get to Chicago 
and other lake ports through the Lakes-to- 
the-Gulf waterway. That it was possible un- 
til the Secretary of War in 1936 allowed the 
construction of a fixed bridge over the Chi- 
cago Sanitary and Ship Canal. 

This bridge, which has a clearance of only 
22.4 feet at low water, was built over the 
canal when it was generally understood that 
Lakes-to-Gulf traffic needed 45-foot clear- 
ance. In spite of this and the fact that it is 
unlawful to sanction fixed bridges over navi- 
gable waters in such a way to restrict their 
complete potential use, the Secretary of War 
dia approve this block to Mississippi River 
and Great Lakes water traffic. 

If this sample of efficiency and foresighted- 
ness can be even, by a great stretch of the 
imagination, considered a fair example of the 
ability of the War Department, then it’s time 
to investigate our national-defense program 
and the flood-control problem, both of which 
are entrusted to the same bunch of swivel- 
chair engineers. Reading about building a 
ship canal and then destroying its use with a 
low bridge makes one wonder if the railroads 
put their oar (or ore) into the puddle to 
bottle up water transportation. Did the War 
Department engineers suffer from adminis- 
tration pressure, and find that by closing the 
rear gate they could force the ships seeking 
the ocean to dig a way out through Canada 
with public money? 

A bridge over a canal sounds like small 
potatoes, but this particular bridge over a 
canal in Chicago is the block to big-boat 
travel between the Gulf ports and the Great 
Lake ports. 

Any suggestions that it could be raised, 
made a drawbridge or a turntable bridge, will 
be met with enough reasons for not changing 
it to choke a goat. Meanwhile the adminis- 
tration and the New Deal stooges in the Con- 
gress and the War Department keep clamor- 
ing for a St. Lawrence seaway. Now the man 
at the crossroads would like to know how long 
it would take these same thinkers to low 
bridge that project out of usefulness if they 
succeed in putting it over on the American 
people. 
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EXCERPTS FROM AN ADDRESS OF HON. 
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GINIA 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include the following parts of an 
address which I delivered at the laying 
of the cornerstone for the new science 


building of Shepherd College, Shepherds- 
town, W. Va., on September 17: 


Most people rccognize the fact that science 
has made possible much of the development 
of our modern civilization. Born in the 
depths of ancient philosophy, it was credled 
in the arms of alchemy and mysticism. 
Flouted and crushed by early religious zeal, it 
has revolutionized man’s knowledge and un- 
derstanding. Neglected and starved in attics 
and dungeons, it ha~ created a world of un- 
told wealth. Today science stands ready— 
a Hercules—waiting to perform the tasks we 
command to be done. 

Science has opened a hundred different 
branches of knowledge in the field of physics, 
chemistry, and biology. The countless bene- 
fits showered upon us as a result have been 
mainly in the form of means to preserve and 
protect our health and in the form of strong 
strides in the march of our economic progress, 
and now we strengthen our national defense 
with its power. 

Today we are beginning to realize what a 
great ally we have. 
* * * . ow 

Industries both great and small have 
Erofited much by using science and the in- 
ventor’s skill to reduce production costs. 
Lower prices and greater profits have resulted 
from their use cf improved methods and 
labor-saving devices. Aided by this indus- 
trial patron, flush with vast resources, science 
has accomplished miracles. 

* 7 * * . 

A miller living in the time of Caesar could 
mak~ in a day only a barrel and a half of 
low-grade flour, while our modern flour mills 
turn out more than 80,000 barrels a day, and 
much better flour, at that. A good brick- 
maker, working from sunrise to sunset in the 
early days, fashioned only 450 bricks, but a 
modern brick plant produces nearly 1,000 
times that many. 

Only a hundred years ago 83 percent of the 
workers were needed to produce food for all 
of the people. Today only 17 percent are 
needed. Many of the others have been ab- 
sorbed into the new industries created by 
invention. 

Industry has not hesit-ted to command 
the aid of science. It has been forced to do 
so. If it still took 83 out of every 100 work- 
ers to provide the food for the Nation, there 
would not be enough workers left to man our 
g cat industrial system and at present our 
vast preparedness effort. 

* * + + 

Inventive genius and .«cientific research 
have combined to transform the drudgery of 
household duties or the dreams of a Jules 
Verne into great industries which provide jobs 
for millions of workers, and which represent 
an aggregate of wealth that surpasses the 
riches of any nation in all recorded history. 
It is far more profitable to find an industry- 
making invention than a great gold mine. 





Resolutions of the Yankee Division 
Veterans’ Association 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Wednesday, September 24, 1941 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED AT TWENTY- 
SECOND ANNUAL CONVENTION 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
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Recorp, I include the following resolu- 

tions: 

RESOLUTION ADOPTED AT THE TWENTY-SECOND 
ANNUAL CONVENTION, YANKEE DIVISION VETER- 
ANS ASSOCIATION, SATURDAY, JUNE 7, 1941 
We hereby resolve that the Yankee Division 

Veterans Association go on record with the 

suggestion that Congress posthumously 

award the Congressional Medal of Honor to 
the late Brig. Gen. William Mitchell for his 
patriotic service and foresight in recommend- 

ing an adequate air force to function as 4 

separate unit of the armed force of the 

United States. 

RESOLUTION ADOPTED AT THE TWENTY-SECOND 
ANNUAL CONVENTION, YANKEE DIVISION VETER- 
ANS ASSOCIATION, SATURDAY, JUNE 7, 1941 
We of the Yankee Division Veterans Asso- 

ciation hereby go on record at our twenty- 

second national convention, being held in 

Manchester, N. H., as favoring the passing of 

necessary laws, rules, and regulations govern- 

ing the transportation of all supplies for 

Great Britain and all the democracies, with 

the necessary assurance that these supplies 

will reach their point of destination: Be it 
further 

Resolved, That we heartily approve and 
endorse the return to the age-old policy of the 

United States to the freedom of the seas. 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED AT THE TWENTY-SECOND 
ANNUAL CONVENTION, YANKEE DIVISION VETER=- 
ANS ASSOCIATION, SATURDAY, JUNE 7, 1941 


Be it hereby resolved, That we of the 
Yankee Division Veterans Association hereby 
go on record as approving of delegating the 
necessary powers to the President of the 
United States in this period of national emer- 
gency for any and all programs of national 
defense which will safeguard the lives, the 
property, and the security of the citizens 
of the United States of America; be it further 

Resolved, That we of the Yankee Division 
Veterans Association, assembled in Man- 
chester, N. H., for our twenty-second annual 
convention, do hereby pledge ourselves to aid, 
assist, and support the President of the 
United States of America in fulfilling the 
necessary requirements in this program of 
national defense during the present period 
of national emergency. 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED AT THE TWENTY-SECOND 
ANNUAL CONVENTION, YANKEE DIVISION VETER=- 
ANS ASSOCIATION, SATURDAY, JUNE 7, 1941 


Be it hereby resolved, That we the Yankee 
Division Veterans Association, in meeting at 
twenty-second national convention, in Man- 
chester, N. H., do hereby favor the passage 
of a bill known as H. R. 4523. 

This bill recognizes the high public service 
rendered by soldiers who volunteered and 
served in trench-fever experiments in the 
American Expeditionary Forces. 





Danger Ahead 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 23, 1941 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, do you 
know— 

First. That our Navy, patrolling the 
high seas in blockaded areas, has now 
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been ordered by the President to shoot 
on sight German and Italian ships, even 
though Congress has not declared war? 

Second. That British warships have 
for months been undergoing repair in 
American harbors in violation of inter- 
national law? 

Third. That the President has de- 
clared that the Axis Powers must be de- 
stroyed? 

Fourth. That high-ranking British of- 
ficers have told us that the war cannot be 
won, except on German soil and with the 
aid of American manpower, which they 
insist we send? 

Fifth. That under the guise of prepar- 
ing for national defense the President, 
disregarding his promises, and this ad- 
ministration have been prepared to send 
another A. E. F. to Europe to aid in 
crushing Hitler? 

Sixth. That on August 24 Prime Min- 
ister Winston Churchill, of Great Brit- 
ain, declared that Great Britain and the 
United States intend to become the 
armed policemen of the world after 
crushing Hitler? 

Seventh. That under date of Septem- 
ber 17 the press carried the announce- 
ment of the British statesman, Hore- 
Belisha, that: 


Churchill had an imaginative idea in offer- 
ing France common citizenship with Britain. 
There is far more reason for common citizen- 
ship with America. If we can replace the 
Declaration of Independence with a declara- 
tion of interdependence, we should lay the 
firmest foundation for permanent world 
peace. 


SCRAP THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE—A 
WICKED SUGGESTION 


Scrap the Declaration of Independ- 
ence? The Declaration which gave birth 
to liberty and to freedom; which has been 
the foundation upon which our civiliza- 
tion, our prosperity, and our security has 
been built, and sign up with Great Brit- 
ain in a declaration of “interdependence” 
and “Union Now’? 

Are we so weak, so lacking in courage, 
in confidence, in our own ability, that we 
must now renounce the freedom for 
which our forefathers fought and which 
they-sacrificed so much to gain and main- 
tain, and acknowledge our dependency 
upon the British Empire? 

Scrap the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, says Hore-Belisha. Patriotism calls 
to us in clear, ringing tones; self-interest 
admonishes us and oppressed people the 
world over beseech us to maintain our 
independence and to prepare our na- 
tional defense to meet and to defeat all 
aggressors who may seek to destroy us, 
whether it be by armed forces, which no 
true American fears or will shirk from 
meeting, or by insidious propaganda 
which creates fear, conceals the true pur- 
pose of those who are either our enemies 
or would use us for their own selfish ends. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED L. CRAWFORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 24, 1941 


ARTICLE BY MAJ. GEN. WILLIAM C. 
RIVERS 


Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, these 
are days when our people are looking 
with great concern to the east and to the 
west, to the north and to the south. We 
seek enlightenment from _ responsible 
sources, and weigh in our minds the most 
important of what we read. 

The Far East is at the moment one of 
our big concerns. One of those very 
familiar with conditions in that section 
of the world is Maj. Gen. William C. 
Rivers, retired, who discussed the Japa- 
nese situation in an article in the New 
York New Leader last Saturday, and be- 
cause of the information contained in 
the article I have asked unanimous con- 
sent to present it here. 

The article follows: 


[From the New York New Leader of September 
20, 1941} 


(By Maj. Gen. William C. Rivers, retired) 


Articles about the situation in the Far East 
flood our newspapers and magazines. A well- 
known writer believes that peace cannot come 
from the negotiations with Japan; that only 
a truce is possible. Lewis Mumford, a bril- 
liant writer, expressed gloomy convictions in 
a recent issue of the New Leader concerning 
President Roosevelt’s dealings with Japan. 
Mr. Mumford states that the President has 
lost the first Pacific battle by failing to use 
force against Japan; the Japanese waters are 
guarded by a navy inferior in number of ships 
and in fighting power to our Navy; that air 
bombers from Manila could set fire to the 
cities in Japan—if the United States had 
sufficient intelligence and moral fortitude to 
use its power. Also.” that we could cut off 
Japanese supply lines by the sea and choke 
off the Japanese manufacture of munitions. 
And that our own indecision and moral weak- 
ness have allowed Japan to get into a position 
te strike effectively in eastern Asia either to 
the south or to the north. 

I have taken part in campaigns and battles 
in all our important wars during the more 
than half a century since my graduation from 
West Point. Loaned by the Army for duty 
with the Philippine goverment, I served the 
unusual period of 11 successive years in the 
Philippines—when the law of Congress for- 
bade Army officers from serving more than 3 
years on one tour in the islands. I aided 
building up the Constabulary—a military po- 
lice force of Filipino riflemen—of which I 
became the chief. My work required me to 
reside in all parts of the scattered archipelago. 
I was much in the jungle. I worked in close 
cooperation with the Filipino provincial gov- 
ernors, the Filipino judges, and other officials. 
I had the opportunity to visit Japan and 
other places in the Far East. I have con- 
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tinued my study of the strategy of the Pacific 
Ocean since my return from the Far East. 

My conviction is that the conclusions of 
Mr. Mumford are much in error He fails to 
mention our responsibilities and our dan- 
gers in the Atlantic. A discussion such as 
the one under consideration must view our 
position in all parts of the present World 
War. if it is *o be thorough. The other as- 
sertions of Mumford require great modifica- 
tion. They are too favorable to the United 
States. They underestimate the power of 
Japan in her own waters. 

Mr. Mumford states the navy of Japan is 
inferior to our own Navy; that our Navy alone 
could cut off Japan’s supply line, and that 
our air bombers from Manila could attack the 
cities in Japan proper. Japan has one of the 
world’s ; reat battle fleets. It has the tradi- 
tion of victory. It may be as large as our 
fleet. Japan has also a great field army. 
Japan is situated in a most favorable pcsi- 
tion which renders her almost impregnable 
to attack from the sea side. 

Japan’s danger is from the North The 
great distances across the Pacific, the shape 
of the curved coast lines of Northeastern Asia 
and the location of Japan—and of her en- 
circling chains of defensive islands running 
from the Arctic to the Equator—all aid 
greatly a defense of Japan against any attack 
or blockade from the west coast of the United 
States or from Hawaii. The almost 2,000 
miles from Manila to Japan would render 
ineffective any attempt to bomb Japan from 
Manila. Japan has a larger air force in the 
Far East than we have. Japan could easily 
bomb such places as Manila and Guam from 
her great base at Formosa and from the 
Bonin Island base. 

The smallest globe will show the position 
of Japan—squarely between oui coast and 
Manila and on the straight, short, normal 
steamer line out to the East. Many are cun- 
fused as to this, because they consult only 
the Mercator maps in all our atlases. These 
maps are distorted for the northern regions— 
for any region far from the Equator. 

Japan has no desire to attack the United 
States. She cannot make such an attack. 
Hawaii is the greatest naval, military, and 
air base in the world. Our eight new island 
bases in the Aleutians and in the eastern 
part of the Pacific shelter air and naval forces 
which would operate against any attack from 
the western part of the Pacific. 

Hitler is the principal danger to the West- 
ern Hemisphere. Germany cannot bring 
forces across the North Atlantic in order to 
attack the United States. However, a Ger- 
many victorious over Britain and Spain could 
send military and air forces from Dakar to 
Brazil Such invading forces could then 
work northward and attack the Canal at 
Panama. The distance from Natal, in Brazil, 
to Dakar is only 1,862 miles. From Nata) to 
Puerto Rico it is 1,100 miles farther. Natal 
to New York is 6,700 miles. 

The President has recently announced that 
the time has come to defend the Americas. 
Our Navy has orders to seek out and elimi- 
nate submarines and other war vessels that 
cndanger the defense of the waters of the 
Americas. Our defense line in the Atlantic 
is somewhat as follows: Labrador. Greenland, 
Iceland, the islands of the East Atlantic down 
to Cape Town. Naval authority has given 
our defense line in the Pacific as running 
from the Aleutians to the Hawaiians and 
to Samoa and to the Canal at Panama—all 
in the eastern Pacific. We so often say that 
the people who live in the Americas shall 
control the future of the Americas. My 
judgment is that it is the same for north- 
east Asia—that the people who livc in north- 
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east Asia are bound to control the future 
of that region. Western nations, singly or 
in combination with other western countries, 
dream when they think of establishing again 
the old control over the Far East. 

Other illusions are that we may have in the 
Far East a great trade. Canada has a popu- 
lation about that of greater New York—ten 
millions. Yet we sell Canada, at our door, far 
more than we sell the 500,000,000 people from 
Vladivostok to Australia—the teeming mil- 
lions. There is no great trade in the Far East. 
Our trade with the Philippines and China has 
been a great disappointment. Another illu- 
sion is that the Philippines form an asset for 
us. The far-away islands are an economic 
and strategic liability. 

Our trade with Japan is, I think, our only 
asset in the Far East. It has a balance favor- 
able to us. It is much greater than our trade 
with China and the Philippines combined. 
The balance in the case of the two last-named 
countries is unfavorable to us. The large 
favorable balance on our trade with Japan 
makes up for the large unfavorable balance to 
us on our trade with the 20 nations to the 
south. 

“Taking the initiative in the Pacific” would 
mean trying to dominate the western part of 
that great ocean. It would mean a costly war 
with Japan. It would mean abandoning the 
sensible idea that we are to control only the 
eastern half of the Pacific. It would mean do- 
ing exactly as Hitler would like us to do. It 
would mean that we might face the Axis 
Powers in Europe, and possibly in South 
America, with divided fleets and armies. 

My own conviction is that we should make 
with Japan a new treaty of trade and friend- 
ship, and that the new treaty ought to con- 
tain a clause indicating the interest of Japan 
in the continued independence of the Philip- 
pines after 1946. I believe Japan has no in- 
tention to annex the Philippines after 1946. 
In any event Japan will get more and more of 
the trade with the Philippines. Japan is so 
near those islands. 

We should first of all arrange our own af- 
fairs so as to get our main battle fleet east of 
the Canal at Panama. 





Sabotage Against the Tyrant 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HERMAN P. KOPPLEMANN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 24, 1941 


ADDRESS OF HON. EMANUEL CELLER, OF 
NEW YORK 





Mr. KOPPLEMANN. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I Wish 
to insert the address of Representative 
EMANUEL CELLER, in part delivered over 
station WOR at New York City on Sep- 
tember 9, 1941: 

Europe before Hitler was divided and sub- 
divided into national and international dif- 
ferences and disagreements. Today most of 
Europe is united—in hate of Hitler. It is a 
Solid union of grim abhorrence that ignores 


boundaries and racial and social prejudices. 
Poles and Czechs, blond Norsemen, and 
sSwarthy Greeks and Slavs are now bound to- 
gether by a common vengeance. 

A Gestapo reign of terror in the conquered 

provinces has caused this federation of venom 
and hostility to the Hakenkreuze and all it 
implies. Rapine, pestilence, disease, plunder, 
and famine have aroused an opposition that 
even torture cannot still. Reprisals are 
rampant. Tens of thousands of political 
prisoners have been seized and forced: into 
refined torture chambers, Thousands of 
pastors, priests, and rabbis are summoned by 
the Gestapo and insulted and defiled. They 
are forced to substitute prison clothes for 
their religious garb and are forbidden to con- 
duct mass or say prayers. Regardless of age 
or infirmities, they are forced to do degrading 
manual work—to clean latrines and scrub 
floors. 
. Thousands of laborers and intellectuals re- 
sisting Nazi tyranny are machine-gunned and 
massacred. Scores caught escaping are 
brought back and subjected to sadistic cruel- 
ties. Here is a typical case of torture of 
students in Czechoslovakia who protested the 
ousting of certain professors because of their 
beliefs.. Hundreds of these students were 
beaten into insensibility by blows from thick 
clubs and cudgels. Still others had their ears 
torn off and their eyes struck out by blows 
from whips. Groups of four youths were 
given whips and ordered to slash at each 
other.. If they did not attack with sufficient 
savagery, they were goaded on and burned 
with flaming torches or slit with sharp swords. 
A number of girl students seized in raids were 
dragged into large open spaces and violated 
in view of bound male students, who were 
powerless spectators of these horrible scenes. 
Their cries of anguish and fright were met 
with new and more cruel tortures. These 
are but a few of the dreadful rites practiced 
by the German soldatin—the so-called Her- 
renvolke. ‘These wretched soldiers are the 
vanguard of the master people (the German) 
who would make Sklavenvolk (slaves) of all 
other people. 

Small wonder the world stands aghast, and 
the victims cry out in anguish and fear. 
Small wonder that resentment and hatred 
of Hitler grows—a hatred and a sabotage that 
one day will overwhelm this tyrant, Hitler, 
and his blood-stained cohorts. 

Prometheus, now bound, is stirring. 

The curses against Adolf Shicklegruber, 
if not loud, are still very deep. Subterranean 
forces that even he fears are at work. A 
common agony of pain drives all Europe 
against him. 

The subject peoples may be prostrate and 
broken but they are not hopeless. They have 
weapons sharper than steel—ridicule, invec- 
tive, insult, derision, intrigue, sabotage, ter- 
rorism. 

These weapons will suffice temporarily un- 
til rifles, guns, bombs, and planes can be 
made available. Meanwhile, they suffer and 
wait. But they have a hope and faith that 
moves mountains. 

In Belgium, Holland, Norway, Bohemia, 
Moravia, Greece, and Yugoslavia, Nazi storm 
troopers and the Italian Brasellieri no longer 
dare walk alone at night. 

In all the conquered provinces, supply 
trains are stalled or strange and mysterious 
errors in signals send cars headlong into col- 
lisions; factories suddenly are stopped with 
machinery “monkey wrenched”; telegraph, 
telephone, and cable wires are cut; lighting 
systems suddenly fail; railroad tracks are 
blown up; rails are removed, and large rocks 
are placed across tracks causing dreadful 
wrecks; “Go” signals are substituted for 
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“Stop” signals red and green running lights 
on ships are interchanged; kerosene-soaked 
rags are carefully flung through windows, air 
shafts, ventilators, hatches, and at convenient 
moments are ignited—detection is difficult; 
sand, ground glass, grit, cement, steel filings 
are inserted or flung into engine cylinders; a 
pailful of sand easily disables a factory, and 
weeks are required to put engines right 
again; motors of airplanes, tanks, trucks are 
disabled by sprinkling their parts first wifh 
cement and then with water; supplies at 
warehouses, cargoes at dock yards or at sea 
are destroyed by water, especially salt water; 
food supplies are rendered inedible by dousing 
with coal dust or fuel oil. 

Hitler has not triumphed. He has partial 

obedience but no acquiescence. Resentment 
and stifled rebellion are everywhere—from 
Narvik to Athens. 
_ In Norway the most despised and hated 
men are Reichskommissar Joseph Terboven 
and his stooge, Norway’s first Nazi, Vidkun 
Quisling (Quisling is now a name synonymous 
with traitor, like Benedict Arnold or “cop- 
perhead”). Quisling has really succeeded in 
bringing about a complete underground na- 
tional union—azainst himself. Quisling has 
jailed, tortured, shot, and sent to concentra- 
tion camps thousands of Norwegiz. ratriots. 
Serious demonstrations against Nazi occupa- 
tion authorities are frequent. Military estab- 
lishments are often the objects of widespread 
sabotage. Arrests and torture of victims only 
enrages the populace to more daring and 
more damaging deeds. The Nazis do not 
dare issue postage stamps with the picture 
of Quisling for fear the people will spit on 
the wrong side of the stamp. When he ar- 
rived in Bergen for the first time thousands 
shouted, “Down with Quisling” and sang the 
national anthem. Bergen, Stavanger, Nam- 
sos, and many other towns have been put 
under a strict curfew because of anti-Nazi 
demonstrations. In the country regions 
power lines controlling Nazi antiaircraft 
devices have been cut repeatedly. Frequent 
landslides, engineered by Norwegians, block 
for days the Bergen-Oslo railroad. Whenever 
a prominent Nazi speaks on the radio a crowd 
gathers outside and sings the national an- 
them loud enough to be picked up by the 
microphone. Military stores show an increas- 
ing tendency to spontaneous combustion. 

A fisherman rowed out to a spot at sea 
where a plane crashed. He thought it was a 
British plane and wanted to pick up sur- 
vivors. He suddenly let the men slip back 
into the water. When the fisherman re- 
turned, he was accosted by the crowd on the 
shore who were watching the rescue. Some- 
one said, “Why were not the aviators brought 
back?” The fisherman replied, “They turned 
out to be Germans.” “But were they not 
alive?” “Well, one of them said he was alive, 
but you know how these Nazis lie.” 

A clown struts across the stage of a local 
playhouse and mimics King Haakon, now in 
exile. When he reaches the opposite side, he 
sticks his head out of the wings and asks, 
smilingly, “Shall I return?” The audience 
thunderingly says, “Yes.” 

If Vidkun Quisling is still alive, it is a 
miracle. 

Between 300,000 and 350,000 Nazi soldiers 
are in Norway to keep 2,900,000 Norwegians 
in subjugation. That is rather a vast army 
of occupation. It is proof of the vast resent- 
ment and sabotage in Norway. 

In Holland, insulting and contemptuous 
anti-Nazi slogans are constantly chalked on 
fences and house walls. Nazi reprisals only 
stimulate the Dutch to greater daring. The 
local Nazi commander at Eindhover per- 
mitted a parade of workers to celebrate the 
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fiftieth anniversary of the founding of their 
employer's factory. To the astonishment of 
the local Nazis, the procession turned into 
& grand demonstration of over 20,000 people 
carrying orange flags, testifying their re 
to Queen Wilhelmina and the House 
Orange. 

In Amersfoort, in a period of 6 hours, over 
100 fires and explosions occurred simultane- 
ously. They were the secret work of Dutch- 
men expressing their hostility to Nazis. 

The Quisling of the Netherlands is Anton 
Mussert, leader of the Dutch Nazi Party. 
He, too, is an object of scorn and derision. 

The Hollanders say of their rationed po- 
tatoes, “They are like the Nazis themselves— 
black, and rotten to the core.” 

Distribution of pamphlets attacking the 
Nazis, notwithstanding great dangers attached 
to it, is widespread throughout Holland. 
Mass arrests by Nazi storm troopers for sabo- 
tage and disrespect shown to German au- 
thorities are frequent, as well as torture of 
prisoners in order to obtain information they 
allegedly hold back. rs refuse to 
check hostilities to Mussert and his Dutch 
Nazis, who are ridiculed, spat upon, slandered, 
pestered, and sneered at when they march 
through the towns. Seyss-Inquart, Hitler’s 
Gauleiter for Holland. berated the Hollanders 
and threatened dire punishment for “dis- 
locating administration machinery.” He 
charged that Hollanders were not filling out 
correctly the various Official forms. Incom- 
plete and erroneous data is supplied. They 
write thousands and thousands of anonymous 
letters to befog officials, Thousands of sense- 
less complaints are made. Wholesale and un- 
necessary visits are paid to Officials to create 
administrative chaos and trouble. The 
Gauleiter admits that he is powerless against 
much of this form of sabotage. 

Revenge societies are formed everywhere. 
A group selects a Dutch Nazi or an occupation 
trooper or officer. The victim is followed day 
and night by one of the local group. Eventu- 
ally, during a black-out, the victim is found 
drowned in a canal. 

Despite cruel and inhuman punishments 
visited upon priests, the Catholic church has 
forbidden the sacrament to Dutch Nazis. 
There is no burial in Catholic cemeteries for 
Nazis and the christening of children born 
of Dutch Nazis is barred. 

Pictures of Queen Wilhelmina are forbid- 
den. Her name must not be mentioned. But 
Dr. Arthur Seyss-Inquart and his cringing 
Dutch Naz» are often forestalled by natives, 
who christea their children after the Queen 
or after members of the royal family. Fre- 
quently the newly born are baptized Wilhel- 
mina, Johanna, Beatrix, Irene, thus naming 
definitely all the living female members of 
the House of Orange. 

To annoy the Nazis, Dutchmen express 
their loyalty to the House of Orange by sip- 
ping in public orangeade slowly and osten- 
tatiously. Children on bicycles, when making 
a turn, put out their arm with the index 
and third fingers outstretched to form the 
victory “V.” - 

The underground information service on 
behalf of the Allies is functioning with well- 
nigh uncanny efficiency in Holland, permit- 
ting R. A. F. fliers to score direct hits re- 
peatedly on vital targets. Such grapevine 
intelligence, apparently carried out in most 
instances with secret radio sets, time and 
again has foiled German ruses designed to 
prevent the bombing of supply trains, supply 
depots, ammunition dumps, and other impor- 
tant objectives. 

The Nazis, e. g., tried to circumvent the 
British air raiders by using hospitals as am- 
munition dumps and barracks. But the 
underground intelligence worked. R. A. F. 
flyers scored direct hits on the hospital, kill- 
ing 200 German soldiers 


The Dutch are simple folk. They are great 
individualists. They cannot stomach that 
Austrian, Arthur Seyss-Inquart, sent to regi- 
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ment them. Their violent tactics to free 


of Am- 


and lacerated their fingers. They boiled with 
rage, but were powerless. 

Hitler may close Dutch schools and univer- 
sities. He may fill all papers with propa- 
ganda and lies. He may broadcast Nazi 
speeches 24 hours a day. But he will never 
turn the Dutch into Nazis. He will never 
quench their indomitable spirit. 

When a Nazi puts a question in German he 
gets no answer, although knowledge of Ger- 
man is widespread in Holland. When a Ger- 
man enters a cafe all Dutchmen leave. When 
the Dutch were forbidden to leave a cafe in a 
demonstrative way as soon as a German en- 
tered they all placed their watches in front of 
them and left exactly after a quarter of an 
hour. No Dutch girl will dance with a Ger- 
man. Little children run away from him. He 
is an outcast. 

Dutchmen wear coins displaying the Queen’s 
portrait. The Nazis Deutsche Zeitung called 
this a “silly demonstration of political luna- 
tics.” The next day the whole populace 
practically wore coins. 

Every success of the Allies, every defeat of 
the Germans is translated into jokes that 
spread rapidly. They do much to keep up the 
spirits of the people and wear upon the nerves 
of the Nazis. Each time the R. A. F. bombed 
military targets of the Germans in Holland 
the Dutch papers were forced to report no 
damage had been done, “except that a few 
cows had been killed.” After some time the 
Dutch whispered that Goebbels would shortly 
unveil the statue of the “unknown cow.” 

A lady was arrested for listening to the 
B. B. C.—British short wave. Unperturbed. 
she defended herse'f by saying: “After the fall 
of France Adolf Hitler announced he would 
soon speak over the British wireless from Lon- 
don. I was so afraid of missing this historical 


Food and clothing are rationed. In pro- 
test, a Dutchman walked into the streets of 
Amsterdam stark naked except for hat, stock- 
ings, and umbrella. He explained that the 
meager clothes allowed forced him to go 
naked. The Nazis were infuriated. The Dutch 
laughed. He was sent to a concentration 
camp for what the Nazis called impudence 
but for what the Dutch called courage. 

In Schiedam a soldier was made drunk. 
The natives fixed a board on his back with 
the inscription: “Although I am a German 
dog, I may wear Orange on my back.” 

Such pranks recur daily. Mass punishment 
of the population only brings more reprisals 
against the Germans. 

The Danes are suffering under the Nazi 
yoke. Economically, Hitler is plundering the 
country by making the Danes pay 450,000,000 
kroner for Reich “protection.” Denmark 
now owes the Reich 1,500,000,000 kroner be- 
cause by Nazi hocus-pocus the National Bank 
of Denmark must finance German imports 
with unlimited credit Unemployment, in- 
flation, famine in a country of plenty are the 
portion of the Danes. They show resentment 
in many ways. Copenhagen University re- 
fuses to exchange its professors with Reich 
universities. Threat of padlocking is un- 
availing. It still refuses. On June 5, Den- 
mark’s Constitution Day, a crowd at a soccer 





game bombarded German soldiers with rocks 
and bottles. 

When we took Greenland into our keeping, 
the Danes their pleasure by wear- 
ing little Statue of Liberty insignia on their 
lapels. When the Nazis forbade display of 
such insignia, the Danes wore the emblem 
under their lapels. 

In Denmark, where in normal times the 
ore is worth about a quarter of a cent, the 

now cry: “Papers. Eight ore’s worth 


newsboys 
of lies, four ore’s worth of advertisements.” 


The cry of the newsboys, the letter says, sums 
up the Dane’s opinion of the censored press. 

In Copenhagen, a newsdealer displayed a 
textbook, English in Fifty Hours, under a 
poster saying: “Learn English before the 
Tommies arrive.’ Nazi occupation authori- 
ties made him take down book and poster. 
Next day the newsdealer displayed a new 
book, German in Fifty Hours, under a new 
sign; “Learn German before our friends the 
Germans depart.” 

In Yugoslavia, 80,000 Serbian men and 
women have been hanged or killed by firing 
squads. Most were members of th. “Chet- 
niks,” a far-flung organization of patriotic 
Serbs, sworn to die rather than give in to 
the Nazis. They have been conducting a 
guerrilla warfare against their Nazi con- 
querors. Nazis. are constantly being shot, 
stabbed, poisoned, and garroted. These 
guerrilla fighters operate in groups of 15 or 
50. They are well equipped extremely mo- 
bile, and hide in the mountains and in the 
woods. The Nazis have tried to rebuild the 
destroyed railway from Belgrade to Salonika, 
but what is built during the day is destroyed 
at night. Despite the heavy toll of dead, the 
fight for freedom continues and will 
continue. 

The Germans have warned that 100 Serbs 
will be killed for every German or Croat shot 
by the “Chetniks.” 

All over Bohemia, Moravia, and Slovakia 
signs appear chalked up on walls, bridges, and 
painted on rocks, “Tuka (Nazi gauleiter) is a 
traitor; bring back Benes.” “Throw out the 
Hlinka Guards (storm troopers); Benes is 
coming back.” Barge crews and dockmen 
prevented, by sabotage, transport of oil 
from Rumania to Germany. Hate of Hitler 
has united at last all Czechoslovakia. 

The most incredible refinement of medie- 
val torture have been employed against the 
people of Masaryk and Benes. Czechs and 


‘Slovaks have had their teeth broken, their 


faces mutilated—even their eyes put out— 
fingers broken, nails torn off. With bestial 
sadism, some of the Nazis attack and befoul 
Czech women. All these tortures have bred 
a resentment and revenge that grows dally. 
No terror can intimidate these peoples. 

Small wonder the Nazi army of occupation 
is over 250,000, with legions of Gestapo agents. 

The inhabitants of Louvain, in Belgium, 
have been ordered to examine their house 
fronts every morning and to wash off all 
inscriptions insulting to the Germans paint- 
ed or chalked on them during the night. 

At Roulers (West Flanders) the Germans 
are still offering rewards of 1,000 marks each 
for. information regarding sabotage and the 
distribution of illegal pamphlets. As this 
shows them to be unable to discover the 
channels of distribution, the distributors are 
becoming bolder and more pamphlets than 
ever before are circulating. 

At Malines acts of sabotage and the dis- 
tribution of anti-German pamphlets have 
grown to such proportions that former Min- 
ister Bouchery and former Municipal Coun- 
cilor Van Kesbeech have been arrested as 
hostages. A number of priests have also 
been arrested for helping in the systematic 
distribution of La Libre Belgique (paper of 
Belgium freedom). 

And what of France? In Lille, 100 truck- 
loads of ammunition and machines were 
ready to be sent*to Germany. They blew up. 
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Unable to discover the saboteurs, the Ger- 
man authorities decided to punish workers 
by imposing a large cut in wages. A general 
strike ensued, and the Germans were forced 
to give in. At Chartres the telephone lines 
to the German-controiled airdrome were cut. 
For this a 15-year-old boy, who refused to 
give the names of his coworkers, received a 
sentence of death. There was a huge demon- 
stration of protest, particularly by women. 
The local gauleiter, in fear of personal vio- 
lence, was compelled to withdraw the sen- 
tence of death. The town of Nantes was 
fined 5 times, nearly a total of 9,000,000 
francs, to pay for destruction of railroads, 
telephone lines, and factories. The Nazis 
offered huge rewards for the apprehensicn of 
the wreckers. The solidarity of the resent- 
ment against the Nazis was so great that not 
a single workman was caught. Not far from 
Marseilles 200 railway cars were filled with 
ammunition for Germany. The cars were 
suddenly blown up. This act of destruction 
was so systematically prepared that the Ger- 
man and French authorities were unable to 
point a finger of responsibility at anyone. 
There have been, up to date, over 100 cases 
of reported railroad sabotage. The warnings 
of Marshal Petain and Admiral Darlan are 
unavailing. There are al] manner and kind 
of riots in Paris, despite the stern warnings of 
Heinrich von Stuelpnagel, the Reichfuehrer’s 
military commander in France. In fact, the 
Nazis have turned Paris into an armed camp, 
with 20,000 boches patrolling its streets. 
Scores of night terrorists’ courts have been set 
up to punish the brave French rioters. There 
is a veritable spread of arson in both occu- 
pied and unoccupied zones of France directed 
against arms plants and war industries under 
German control. Mystery fires have destroyed 
the Graff factories at Versailles and other 
Nazi-controlled plants in Lyons and many 
other places. Underground cells to create un- 
rest and insurrection are springing up all over 
France. When R. A. F. bombers appear over 
parts of northern France, villagers crowd the 
streets and hail British aviators. Photographs 
of General De Gaulle, leader of the Free 
French movement, appear everywhere. His 
pictures, cut from the newspapers that have 
the temerity to print them, are framed and 
venerated by scores of thousands. 


Sometimes the population of entire vil- 
lages gather nightly in five or six houses that 
have receivers with strong enough reception 
to hear the B. B. C. short-wave broadcast. 
Threats of dire punishmert are unavailing. 
The two great heroes of France today are 
General De Gaulle and President Roosevelt. 
On Armistice Day, last, the French were pro- 
hibited from covering war memorials with 
the tri-color. Instead they managed to secure 
red, white, and blue flowers and, despite the 
ban, the cemeteries and monuments were 
filled with flowers of these three shades. The 
heavy German propaganda is no match for 
French wit. Its lies are no longer believed, 
and mostly laughed at. In France the people 
read nothing but Swiss papers. They club 
together to buy the Journal de Geneve or 
Gazette de Lausanne. 

In Paris it is not uncommon to see a Ger- 
man storm trooper with a piece of paper- 
pinned on his back, “I am for De Gaulle.” In 
Alsace the young people will march and shout 
“long live England.” In the city of Thann 
the hinged cross, the hakenkreuze, th-t float- 
ed over the city, was taken down and burned. 
All Nazi strategems and reprisals to find the 
culprit were unavailing. In Alsace-Lcrraine 
there is a motto in French, the translation 
of which is “hold tight—try to stay put—not 
to give place to those across the Rhine till 
that later day when we shall see them leave 
again.” This slogan strikes a response in 
almost the entire population o* Alsace-Lor- 
raine and plagues and stuns the Nazi forces. 
A popular form of greeting is the word “elf,” 
an abbreviation for “es lebe Frankreich.” 
(France lives.) 


Films shown may be French, but news reels 
are always German. When Hitler appears 
Parisians and Frenchmen in cities lik: Vichy, 
Lyons, Nimes, and Marseilles invariably hiss. 
When Mussolini appears they laugh. At a 
cinema in Paris one night these manifesta- 
tions of ridicule and hate became so great 
that the local German kommandantur or- 
dered the lights turned on. He then mounted 
the stage and said that the news reel would 
be repeated and at the slightest disorder one 
Frenchman would be taken from each row 
and he would—disappear. The lights were 
lowered, the film was rerun. When the 
theater was again lighted no Frenchman was 
to be seen. They had all left. 

Paul Collette, who shot at Pierre Laval and 
Marcel Dent, Quislings of France, has now 
become a hero, like Pastor Nieméller in Ger- 
many. 

This shooting symbolizes a new French 
Renaissance against brute Nazi force. 

The French Chamber of Deputies, con- 
signed to the dog house, has courageously 
emerged and defied Petain and Laval. Over 
100 members under former Premier Herriot 
have met in rump session and denounced 
Vichy “collaboration.” 

In Paris all sorts of jokes are played on the 
Boches. Stickers are fastened to them, par- 
ticularly where there is corporeal affluence. 
On these stickers is a notation, “Pig for 
sale—without food tickets.” All over France 
posters by Goebbels against England are reg- 
ularly torn down. Despite arrests and 
threats of execution, the destruction con- 
tinues. 

Letters smuggled out of France tell of 
rifles and cartridges and other instruments 
of war being stored in scores of towns and 
villages—for the eventful day. 

In a town students posted signs with the 
following inscription: “Greece is hot; maca- 
roni is cooked; long live General De Gaulle.” 
In reprisal the town was condemned to 40 
days without meat. Anti-Nazi demonstra- 
tions followed. The posters appeared in 
greater profusion. Additional punishments 
were unavailing. Wherever possible the cross 
of Lorraine takes the place of the crooked 
cross of the Nazis. Near St. Malo shopkeep- 
ers were ordered to display the picture of 
Admiral Darlan surrounded by French colors. 
One shopkeeper did so, but under the picture 
he placed a card marked “Sold.” 

The mass arrests ‘and executions in France 
call to mind the terrible scenes from the Paris 
Commune of 1871 and the reign of terror of a 
century and a half ago. The new reign of 
terror speaks volumes for the unrest and 
native resistance against Hitler throughout 
France. The very word “collaboration” is 
now anathema. Blaming all the sabotage 
upon the Jews and/or Communists “won’t 
wash.” That trick does not work any more. 
Hitler has slaim too many Banquos, whose 
ghosts now arise to plague him 

The R. A. F. pounds German and Italian 
military objectives throughout Greece. Yet 
no air-raid alarms are sdunded. Asked for a 
reason, a German officer said frankly: “Sound 
the sirens? Why, we’d have all Athens on 
the rooftops whooping and yelling and waving 
handkerchiefs t» the British airmen.” Little 
Greek lads follow the Italien Bersaglieri and 
beg them for feathers from their hats. Usu- 
ally crowds of their elders urge the lads to 
pester the Italians to “pluck their feathers.” 

There are thousands of Greek snipers or 
“swamp foxes,” not unlike those commanded 
by Francis Marion curing our Revolutionary 
War. “Swamp foxes” acquired their name, 
you may remember, by ‘heir habit of hiding 
in swamps and suddenly striking out to 
harass enemy troops and supplies. These pa- 
triotic Greek guerillas snoop out of wooded 
river banks end caverns and make life miser- 
able for the I alians. 

The intense spirit of resistance is typified 
by the Greek soldier who tore down the Nazi 
flag from atop the Acropolis and hoisted in 
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its place the Greek light blue and white bane 
ner. When ordered by the German come 
mander to tear down the Greek flag he took 
it down gently, wrapped it around his body, 
and leaped to death on the rocks far below. 
Frequently the Greeks show their hatred of 
the German by risking their lives by smearing 
with mud and mire the swastika hung on 
the Acropolis. 

The most tortured nation is Poland, where 
many thousands have been machine-gunned 
and gassed—murdered for what the Nazis call 
eugenics—the Poles being a lowly, inferior 
race, according to the Nazis. Mass execu- 
tions have claimed more lives than did the 
Polish-German War. The thirst for revenge 
is thus most ravishing and insatiable. Two- 
thirds of the German obituary notices in the 
newspaper are of the Gestapo and Nazi occu- 
pational officers—dark work with knife and 
gun. More than 2,000 clandestine groups have 
organized to carry on ceaseless opposition to 
the Nazi war machine. So vigorous is anti- 
swastika sabotage that Hitler must keep 37 
divisions, or 555,000 Boches in Poland. 

The “V” campaign started by the British 
made its appearance first in France, where 
Frenchmen chalked the “V” everywhere for 
final victoire, much to the chagrin and dis- 
comfiture of the Nazis. The idea soon spread 
like wildfire across all frontiers. It has be- 
come the tocsin for British victory. 

In Prague the “V” appears or walls, in 
movies, on streetcars, busses, and trains. The 
Victory slogan repeatedly meets the eye in 
Cracow, Warsaw, Copenhagen, Antwerp, 
Vichy, Oslo, Athens, Belgrade—in short, 
everywhere Nazi troops are found. 

The Morse Code for “V” is three dots and 
one dash. The opening bar of Beethoven’s 
fifth symphony is a series of three short 
notes followed by one long note, correspond- 
ing in rhythm with the Morse “V’"—three dots 
and one dash. Thus the oppressed of Europe 
soon learned to play, sing, or whistle and tap 
on counters and glasses the now famous “V.” 

Propaganda Minister Dr. Joseph Goebbels, 
irked by the devastating effect of the “V” 
nerve war claimed the “V” idea as his own. 
He clumsily spread a counterfeit propaganda 
and proclaimed “V” meant “viktoria” or Ger- 
man victory. He was laughed at. He dis- 
mally failed. The “V” is painted, chalked, 
splashed, printed, played, sung, whistled, and 
tapped with increasing profusion and in- 
tensity. By July 21 last there were over 6,200 
“Vv” prosecutions by the Nazis in Paris alone. 
“vy” in France has become a great counter- 
offensive against “collaboration” with Hitler. 
“vy” may, we hope, become a handwriting on 
the wall, as at Belshazzar’s feast. 

The British Library of Information, in its 
bulletin dated August 6 last, says: 

“According to a report received in Basle 
from Germany on July 21, a Nazi training 
plane which crashed into a village in south 
Germany recently, killing pilot and student, 
and injuring several villagers, was found to 
have the letter ‘V,’ democratic victory sym- 
bol, painted in red on the engine casing. The 
accident was said to be only one of many 
mishaps to training planes which have 
brought death to more than 200 pilots and 
student fliers within the past 3 months. The 
Nazi authorities were said to have laid this 
long list of accidents to sabotage in factories 
in occupied France which are making plane 
parts for the Reich. Three of the French fac- 
tories, Hispano, Gnome-Rh6éne and Salmson, 
which were recently reequipped by the Ger- 
mans and put into commission are under 
Gestapo scrutiny for sabotage. To date, how- 
ever, the Nazis have failed to track down the 
saboteurs and the accidents to training planes 
continue. The Oslo correspondent of the 
Neue Ziircher Zeitung reports ‘practically 
everybody’ wore the ‘V’ sign during the 
week-end. The Bremen radio admitted that 
during the last few days newspapers, flags, 
railway carriages, motor cars, and walls, ale 
most everywhere in Europe, have carried the 
letter ‘V’.” ‘ 
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The “V” nerve war is not unlike the slogans 
and catch phrases used in many wars. We 
are reminded of “Liberty, equality, and fra- 
ternity” which ushered in the French Revolu- 
tion. During our Revolutionary War we used 
“Taxation without representation is tyr- 
anny.” We defeated the Barbary pirates with 
“Millions for defense, but not one cent for 
tribute.” 

Others were “R=  2mber the Alamo” during 
our War with Mexico, “Remember the Maine” 
during the Spanish-American War, “Over the 
top” and “Lafayette, we are here” during the 
first World War. 

Bismarck, whom Hitler emulates, frequently 
instigated insurrection against his “blood and 
iron” rule. 

His troops, like Nazi troops in Greece, in 
Holland, in Norway, were fired upon from 
roofs. Those who could not get arms as- 
saulted the loyal troops with whatever they 
could lay their hands on. Tiles were torn off 
houses and paving stones were carried to the 
roofs in baskets, later to be hurled at the Ger- 
man troopers. So it is today. History repeats 
itself. 

Napoleon, like Caesar and Alexander before 
him, was well aware ofthe resistance, active 
and passive, of the people he conquered. He 
recognized the force of sabotage when he said, 
“Bayonets are effective weapons, but they are 
not so good to sit on.” In fact, sabotage is a 
word of French origin. Sabot means wooden 
shoe in French. Frenchmen, arising in wrath 
and rebellion, often threw their sabots into 
machinery to wreck it—hence the word 
“sabotage,” to resist by destroying. 

The predecessor dictator of Hitler, Kaiser 
Wilhelm II, feared an untimely end by assas- 
sination, just as Hitler does today. He, too, 
ruled with merciless rigor. He incurred the 
everlasting hatred of his victims. He pro- 
claimed, e. g., all Social Democrats enemies of 
his empire and ordered his young recruits as- 
sembled at Potsdam, if necessary, to shoot 
down in the streets said Social Democrats 
even if they were “your relatives, brother, and 
even parents. * * * ‘You must obey my 
orders without a murmur.” 

How like Hitler speaking. Neither he, nor 
the Hohenzollerns before him, successfully 
stifled revolt against their tyranny. Already 
in the Reich there are portents of revolt. 

All is not quiet and well there. There is 
great discontent. 

There is much complaining and unrest 
within the German Army itself, reports re- 
turning traveler from Germany. The Ger- 
man people, rationed almost to nakedness 

" and Starvation, surfeited with endless propa- 
ganda, tired of “heiling’” and kowtowing to 
officers, weary of enforced listening over the 
radio for hours at end to military bands 
and speeches about lebensraum (living 
space) and about macht und erde (power 
and earth), heartsick over the daily train- 
loads of wounded streaming in the cities 
from the Russo-German front—they are be- 
coming disillusioned and suspicious, 

The Atlantic charter of Churchill and 
Roosevelt, the insistent R. A. F. bombings 
have given them something to ponder over. 
The future does not look so rosy. They have 
grown to disbelieve most of the communiques 
of that runt, Goebbels, and of even the Ger- 
man high command. 

They were not impressed with the show 
that Hitler and Mussolini put on at the 
Russian front. They realized it was a weak 
imitation of the Roosevelt-Churchill meeting 
at sea. It was “ersatz,” like their coffee. 
The Germans have the jitters. 

Seditious leaflets thrown on the pavement 
or stuck on house fronts, have lately made 
their appearance in Berlin. They are gen- 
erally in doggerel rhyme. One of the most 
popular runs: 

“Wir wollen Keinen Krieg (we want no 
War) 

“Wir wollen Keinen Sieg 
victory). 


(we want no 
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“Wir wollen Keine Eiche (we want no 
honors) . 

“Wir wollen Hitler’s Leiche (we want Hit- 
ler’s corpse) .” 


sentence. It said, “ A good German does not 
fiy to Scotland.” 

Hitler annihilates daily hundreds of those 
who refuse to bear his yoke. 


The behavior of the oppressed is no dif- 
ferent today against Hitler and Mussolini 
than it was against Frederick the Great, Han- 
nibal, Xerxes, Augustus, and Caesar. Then 
as now arson, assassination, riots, strikes, and 
insurrection were and are the most effective 
weapons. 

The rule of force of dictators always en- 
genders a reaction of subdued fires of hate 
with embers always ready at opportune time 
to leap to flame. 
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EDITORIAL FROM THE BOSTON POST 





Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I include 
therein a very constructive editorial ap- 
pearing in the Boston Post, entitled 
“Farms for City Men,” which is worthy 
of profound consideration, and of legis- 
lative action: 

[From the Boston Post of September 22, 1941] 
FARMS FOR CITY MEN 

A peculiar set of modern circumstances con- 
spire today to make a genuine back-to-the- 
land movement opportune. 

But, things being what they are, little is 
being done about the movement by local, 
State, or Government agencies. 

Our Federal Government has proclaimed it 
desirable that the movement be stimulated. 
America was a better balanced country when 
most of its population was on the land. 

Financial storms are weathered better on 
small farms than elsewhere. The man who 
can raise his own provender, or a large part of 
it, not only does not need to worry so much 
ebout depressions but he actually does not 
worry. 

The large farms, which are almost like in- 
dustries in themselves, are hit by depressions 
like any other large industries. They are 
troubled with labor and mortgage and loan 
involvements. But the little farms, such as 
we commonly have in New England, are the 
greatest buffers against money troubles and 
governmental idiocies ever conceived. 

New England is a section where large cities 
are not far by rail or automobile from the deep 
countryside. Many of our city people have 
come to the cities from New England farms. 

Therefore, with a war boom on and ready 
cash gradually getting into the hands of 
urban dwellers, the thought has come to 


many of them that this would be 


In that time a man could earn enough 
money to buy a small farm outright. In this 
period he could visit it regularly by auto- 
mobile to ready it and keep it from falling 
into ble disuse. 

At the end of the boom he would not be 
absolutely helpless if a violent depression 
strikes. 

He would not see his savings go for living 
purposes and finally have to go on relief. 

He would have his house and this piece 
of land on which he could live nicely, with a 
reasOnable amount of labor, and in addition 
he would be drawing from our historic soil 
the spirit of independence which is the mark 
of a free American. 

The small towns throughout the country- 
side would benefit, for hundreds of their un- 
used farms would go back on the tax lists 
and new blood would enter their communi- 
ties. 

The city workers should benefit in health, 
just as the rich men do when they retire to 
their estates and country acres. The buffer 
to widespread financial panic should be tre- 
mendous. The mills and factories could close 
right and left, but the provident worker 
would not have to worry. 

Government agencies do not provide any 
system so that a thrifty city man or indus- 
trial worker can strike out now into the coun- 
try and buy himself a home for himself and 
his heirs and assigns forever. 

Banks are reluctant to adopt any system to 
encourage this sort of buying. Some Gov- 
ernment agency should be set up immediately 
to make the back-to-the-land movement a 
simple and speedy affair, and this is the time 
to do it. 
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Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. DirKsEN] needs 
no defender or interpreter. He is per- 
fectly competent to take care of himself, 
and anybody who tries to tell us what the 
gentleman from Illinois means by what 
he says might save a lot of time by stat- 
ing that Mr. Dirksen says just what he 
means. If there is any Member of the 
House who can competently speak more 
fluently, eloquently, or effectively, I have 
yet to hear him. 

You had better read his speech if you 
did not hear it. 


NO DELUSIONS 


I agree with the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. DrrKsEN] almost 100 percent. 
I labor under no delusions in undertaking 
to go a bit further than the gentleman 
from Illinois went, for there are those 
who are so convinced that no good what- 
ever can come out of the White House or 
from Mr. Willkie that it is really no use 
to try to convince them otherwise or to 
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tell them that the time has come for them 
either to cut bait or to fish. 

It seems to me that Senator Capper, of 
Kansas, has about the right idea as to 
what he and all of us should do when he 
Says: 

By taking the action he told us about, the 
Commander in Chief ordered the Army and 
Navy to clear the seas of all German and 
Italian war vessels they can find. 

Whether, under our Constitution and tra- 
ditions and way of life, the President should 
have consulted with and advised the Congress 
before taking this fateful step was the Presi- 
dent’s to decide. He decided not to do so. 
He cast the die himself. For weal or woe, the 
United States and the people of the United 
States are involved to whatever extent Presi- 
d at Roosevelt has gone to implement his 
policy of national defense. 

My own position is simply this: 

For myself, I will support the national-de- 
fense program, as I have been doing. The 
United States must be kept a free and inde- 
pendent and powerful nation at all costs. The 
President having acted, the Congress of the 
United States and the people of the United 
States must and will support that action. 
There is no other course of action open to us. 


NOW FOR A SHOW-DOWN 


There must be a show-down. We have 
a right to know whether or not those 
directing the policies of the parties are 
going to continue to permit disunity, 
lack of harmony, and demoralization of 
defense by the extension of a political, 
partisan feud which results in inability 
to unite all factions for the common de- 
fense. 

Is the defense program to be “damned 
with faint praise,” stalled, defeated, 
abandoned because of the lukewarm at- 
titude of the leadership, or are we going 
to get behind the one and only foreign 
policy and program, for there can be but 
one, which shall insure our adequate de- 
fense? 

As Commander in Chief, the President 
assumes a tremendous responsibility. He 
has discharged it efficiently, in the main, 
despite the attempts of many to destroy 
popular confidence in him and in the for- 
eign-policy program. These people have 
contributed no little to the situations of 
which they complain. They have con- 
fused and frightened the people, dis- 
turbed the morale of the men in thz Army 
and Navy, and encouraged our enemies to 
believe that there could be no such thing 
as unity of policy in a democracy. 

TOO BAD BUT TOO TRUE 


It is time to ask these people, as Walter 
Lippmann suggested— 


Whether they are in fa: t in favor of arming 
the United States, and, if they are, what effort 
they have ever made in these past 3 critical 
years to see to it that the United States had 
@ great navy, a large air force, and an ade- 
quate army. 


Mr. Lippmann goes on to say: 


They go about saying that they favor na- 
tional defense; but when, for example, did Mr. 
Hoover or Mr. WHEELER advocate in advance 
any important defense measure, or use his 
influence to get one enacted? Have they not 
been either omino'sly silent or openly op- 
posed, while others, Republicans and Demo- 
crats alike, were struggling to plan, enact, and 
administer the defense program? 

It will then be in order to ask them 
whether, in opposing effective support of 
Britain and China, after failing to commit 
themselves to the arming of the United 
States, they will, if Britain and China fall, 


continue to give even nominal support to the 
arming of the United States. If, with the 
Axis and Japan held at bay by the heroic 
resistance of the British and the Chinese and 
the Russians, they give no positive support to 
the American defense program, what will they 
advise the country to do if they succeed in 
paralyzing its support to Britain, China, and 
Russia, and if they compel it to stand alone 
against a victorious alliance of Germany and 
Japan? 

Will they, if they manage to get America 
entirely isolated and encircled, advise us to 
continue arming for defense, or will they then 
advise us to reduce the appropriations, repeal 
conscription, demobilize, and disarm? If, as 
they now profess, they favor an impregnable 
defense, what will they do if the totalitarian 
victors demand that we disarm or prepare to 
fight? For, surely, they cannot be so infantile 
as to imagine that if Germany and Japan con- 
quer all opposition in Europe and Asia, the 
victors will then sit quietly by and let the 
United States produce the greatest naval and 
aerial power on earth. 

So when we come to the show-down with the 
opposition we shall need to know whether, 
when they have isolated the United States, 
they intend to disarm and surrender, or to 
arm and resist. 

And these are only a few of the ques- 
tions that they will be asked, and should 
be. 

THE AMERICAN PEOPLE THINK 


Do you know what the great majority 
of American people are thinking today? 
Obviously too few understand what a tre- 
mendous tidal wave of popular opinion 
is in the making. The people think, as 
evidenced by what my friend the Honor- 
able W. Arthur Simpson said in his Pat- 
terns for Tomorrow, that 

To be an isolationist is the easy way of 
life. Of course, we do not want to shed 
American blood. All the sympathy is on the 
side of America first. None of the little na- 
tions of Europe wanted war but today they 
are chained to the chariot of the conqueror. 
They hung separately because they would not 
hang together. 

With the fall of Denmark, Norway, and 
Holland, and the encirclement of Sweden 
there perished the finest cooperative society 
in the world, the finest forms of social secur- 
ity, the finest types of health insurance, and 
the ideals of great peace-loving peoples. Fin- 
land has no heart in the struggle except to 
regain and preserve its own territories. Ru- 
mania does not want to fight for Nazi over- 
lords and the good Italian peasants have no 
desire to perish on the steppes or in the 
marshes of Russia. 

* * * * * 

The wishful thinking of really sincere men 
and women and the skillful maneuvering of 
politicians who are afraid to face facts or 
fear loss of votes have little validity in the 
face of grim realities which must be faced 
without soft concealment. Liberty is fight- 
ing for its life. 


The people know we are at war even if 
there are those who still think Hitler’s 
intentions to embrace this hemisphere 
are honorable. He is a murderous fiend 
and a national rapist without any good 
intentions. We should do nothing to aid 
him in the slightest degree to accomplish 
his purpose to ravage the world. 

WORLD FIRE OF WAR 


However, the fact that the world fire 
of war was set by an incendiarist, a war- 
mad lunatic, still at large, seems to make 
no impression upon those who, while 
they cry loudly that if their house be 
endangered they will unite to help put 
out the blaze, yet do everything in their 
power to hinder and to distract the fire- 
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men who are attempting to check the 
carnage before it reaches us. Their mis- 
guided attempts to check the ravaging 
flames of war by hurling their rhetorical 
bombs of dynamite and combustible hot 
air at the firemen and into the flames 
reflect no credit on them. Those who in 
days to come will coldbloodedly write the 
history of these times will make very 
plain that fact. It needs no prophet to 
make such an indisputable prediction. 


EAT THEIR WORDS 


There is another thing I want to talk 
about, and it does not take a seventh son 
of a seventh son to make this prophecy. 
Some of the disappointed, jealous, de- 
feated office holders or seekers and some 
of the Members of Congress, who have 
been so vociferously vocal, privately and 
publicly, and who have taken every op- 
portunity to denounce and to criticize 
the statesmanlike attitude of the titular 
leader of the Republican Party, the Hon- 
orable Wendell Willkie, will have to eat 
their words eventually. The position he 
has taken with respect to supporting the 
foreign policy of the President is im- 
pregnable. Moreover, it is approved by 
an overwhelming majority of the people. 
That is a sufficient defense against such 
attacks as have been made against him 
on this floor and elsewhere, were any such 
defense needed—which it is not. 

However, to ignore such attacks might 
lead some to think that all of us are in 
agreement with them. We are not. 

That these people have a right to do 
and to say what they please, I grant, but 
that does not make it right for them to 
do it; and I must not be counted as sub- 
mitting to their pronouncements because 
up to date I have not publicly said I did 
not go along with them. My votes would 
indicate that fact, however. 

It is going to be a rude awakening that 
will be theirs eventually. You just can- 
not get away with a continued attempt 
to hamstring defense under the guise of 
political patriotism. It never has worked. 
The wastebasket of the world is filled 
with the names and the speeches of those 
who in days gone have undertaken to 
do it. 

I AM NO MOSES 


Mr. Speaker, I am no Moses. It is 
not up to me to lead the Republican 
Party out of the wilderness. Nobody 
has asked me to do it. Nevertheless, I 
am the sole Representative of the only 
consistently Republican State in the 
Union, and as such I assert my right to 
be heard. 

Recognizing the fact that there can- 
not successfully be two foreign policies 
followed by the United States, my State 
of Vermont has, almost unanimously, 
voted and voiced its determination, by 
its legislature assembled, to support the 
foreign policies announced by President 
Roosevelt. 

This fact is significant. The people of 
Vermont are realists, believing in free 
speech and inclined to feel that abuse 
of that freedom is just as conducive to 
disunity in these days as would be any 
restriction of its use. Moreover, they 
pay little if any attention to the vapor- 
ings of that self-appointed, if not anoint- 
ed, group of apostles of isolationism, nor 
do they heed those who see fit to take 
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advantage of the situation to vent their 

spite and voice their spleen of pet peeves 

against Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Willkie. 
VERMONT KNOWS 


Up in Vermont we know that war is 
coming closer and closer every day. To 
us this means that there will be no 
A. E. F. We shall need our manpower 
here in order to defend ourselves. That 
is the answer. 

We were not born yesterday. We look 
askance at the straw men these oppo- 
nents of the program for defense and to 
insure the freedom of the seas are setting 
up to knock down for their own personal, 
political, and publicity purposes. 

We are not too much disturbed, yet we 
view with alarm the attempts of these 
people to play politics with national 
defense. We disavow utterly and com- 
pletely the right of these people to under- 
take to brand the Republican Party as 
opponents of national defense or of the 
President’s policies, which are ours. 
They are in the wrong pew. 

We have but little time to spend listen- 
ing to or considering what these strad- 
dlers or “if and wheners” have to offer. 
We are of the opinion that the time has 
come for a show-down and that the sheep 
should be separated from the goats. We 
do not propose to be the goats. 

We have a place where we think all 
those who are breeding disunity and dis- 
cord ought to go. If they want to talk, 
let them accept and assume full respon- 
sibility for what they say, as individuals, 
and not as persons speaking for or under 
the banner of the Republican Party. 
They certainly do not represent the Re- 
publicans of this land, 80 to 90 percent 
of whom, though opposed to the New 
Deal and its mal- and mis-administration 
of internal affairs, are, nevertheless, 100 
percent American, for the Constitution 
and for constitutional government, and, 
therefore, are back of the policies an- 
nounced by the President and confirmed 
by the Congress. 

APOSTLES OF DISUNITY 


These apostles of disunity seem to get 
a lot of fun out of the fact that, as they 
say, “Vermont declared war against Ger- 
many.” Let me tell them, as Molly does 
Fibber, “’Tain’t funny.” 
A WASTE OF TIME 


It is a waste of time to undertake to 
talk to such egocentrics, although the 
history of the world is filled with stories 
that parallel the experiences of these 
Gays. There always have been and there 
always will be those theorists, egocen- 
trics, world-saver pseudo-patriots (for 
their intentions are good) who, had their 
efforts been directed along proper chan- 
nels, might have made a record for them- 
selves than which none could be finer or 
better. However, because of mental 
aberrations, for which they possibly 
should not be held responsible, they have 
always fought windmills and furnished 
the hot air with which to disturb the 
atmospheric political currents. Except 
for giving them credit for being patriotic, 
though crazy, we might as well ignore 
them as they have been ignored, largely. 

VERMONTERS ARE REALISTS 


As I say, Vermonters are realists. To 
us it is not so much a matter of concern 
as to who got us into the war or how we 
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got intoit. Weareinit. We know that 
Hitler’s plan of world domination in- 
volves this continent, for he has told us 
so. These are facts. They cannot be 
beaten down. 

Those of the Republican Party who 
have repeatedly talked for but voted 
against national defense, and who have 
assured us that they would be for na- 
tional defense “if and when, and so forth 
and so forth,” and who have been moti- 
vated by petty spite or petty peeve, have 
bred discontent and prevented unity and 
are laying up wrath against the day of 
wrath and against a day of reckoning 
which is as sure to come as is the sun to 
rise and set. The people cannot be 
fooled all the time. 

THE REPUBLICANS OF THE NATION RESENT 

The fact is that the Republican Party, 
en masse, country-wide, is against this 
group, and is against their attempt to 
brand it—the party—as opposed to na- 
tional defense. 

Now, no Member of Congress has been 
more active or more vociferous in his 
denunciation of the New Deal policies, 
internal and economic, than have I. The 
record bears out this statement. I have 
tried ineffectually to make the people 
understand where they were headed and 
which way they were going. I chal- 
lenge anybody to match my persistent 
opposition to the administration’s pol- 
icies and its paternalistic inclinations. 

However, this is a different proposition. 
We are at war. What profit is there 
in trying to tell the people we have been 
led into it? They know better. They 
have ears and eyes and brains. They 
know the Hitler program involves all of 
us, and them. 

Those who pruvtess to believe otherwise 
talk to empty seats or empty heads. 
They do the Republican Party at large 
a disservice by seeking to make it appear 
that the party is opposed to the foreign 
policies of the President. They straddle 
and wiggle and talk about coming down 
off the fence if and when they can decide 
on which side to jump and whether or 
not we are at war. They make a lot of 
noise. They get a lot of publicity. 

WE ARE AT WAR 


We are at war. 

Of course, the people of this country 
are opposed to war and are opposed to 
an A. E. F. Why talk about it? What 
these good friends of mine neglect to ap- 
preciate is that the people are just as 
much opposed to all their attempts to 
play politics. The people are c_termined 
to defend themselves, to maintain this 
form of government, to preserve and 
conserve their blood-bought liberties. 

Every day these misguided patriots 
spend trying to find some limb on which 
to hang themselves and those who are 
supporting the President’s foreign policy, 
is just so much wasted time on their 
part. Every day the war comes closer 
and closer and knocks their theories 
galley-west. Every day, what these peo- 
ple say becomes more and more silly, 
inspired as it evidently is by their desire 
to talk while the opportunity for talking 
is good. That is that, and that is the 
truth. Forgive me. 

The State of Vermont proposes, and I 
as its Representative shall undertake, to 
support the foreign policy of the Presi- 
dent, the Commander in Chief under the 





Constitution. That is the only thing to 

do in order that constitutional govern- 

ment, about which these people talk so 

much, can be continued and our demo- 

cratic form of government maintained. 
TIME FOR A SHOW-DOWN 


It is time for a show-down. It is high 
time for somebody to say something lest 
silence be assumed to be an assent to the 
remarks of the rabble rousers. I have 
spoken and have no wrong ideas as to 
the reaction that my colleagues will ac- 
cord this speech. 

“Thus endeth the first lesson.” 

Do not get the wrong idea. Do not be 
mistaken. I am laboring under no im- 
pression that it is up to me to lecture my 
fellow Members, nor am I trying to spank 
anybody, or to force my conclusions on 

. Far be it from me to under- 
take to do that. 

I am only asserting my constitutional 
right to say what I believe. 

But do not fool yourselves. I am not 
talking for the fun of it. Iam convinced 
that it is my duty to make this speech. 
And, believe it or not, I deliberated for a 
long time before reaching that conclu- 
sion. Then, before deciding to stick my 
neck out, I had access to a very careful 
survey of the country and a more careful 
study of the political situation, Nation- 
wide, in order to get the picture as the 
people see it. 

I have told the story in my own words, 
but Iam assuming to speak for uncounted 
millions of real Republicans and Amer- 
icans who do not propose to do otherwise 
than to defend themselves, maintain con- 
stitutional government—and that now— 
and who are determined that the good 
name and wonderful record of the Repub- 
lican Party shall not be impugned by the 
has-beens or would-be’s who presume or 
assume, unwarrantedly, to speak, as lead- 
ers, for the rank and file of the Repub- 
lican Party. They do not speak for me, 
or them, or it. 

I am making this speech on my own 
responsibility, but with the conviction 
that it is high time somebody on our side 
of the aisle let the world know that we 
could, and can, and will, in time of na- 
tional emergency, as of today and as here- 
tofore, rise above partisanship and preju- 
dice and vigorously contribute to that 
unity without which we as a democracy 
are sunk with lost Atlantis. 
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Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp the address deliv- 
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ered by the Honorable Frank C. Walker, 
Postmaster General, at the annual con- 
vention of the National Association of 
Postmasters held at Boston, Mass., on 
September 18, last. It is a very learned 
discourse, and I think all will be inter- 
ested in reading it. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


It is good to be in Boston this evening to 
meet with the members of the National Asso- 
ciation of Postmasters assembled here for 
their annual national convention. 

It is particularly appropriate that the post- 
masters are met in Boston for perhaps no 
other community in the United States is so 
steeped in postal tradition. 

It was here in Boston that the first post 
office in America was established away back 
in 1639, when the Massachusetts General 
Court designated the house of Richard Fair- 
banks “as the place appointed for all letters 
which are brought from beyond the seas, or 
which are to be sent thither.” 

Years later, when a colonial postal system 
was laid out along the Atlantic seaboard, 
there was inaugurated a post route service 
by couriers on horseback between Boston and 
New York. This famous old post route, today 
knwn as the Boston Post Road, was the real 
beginning of the overland mail service in this 
country. 

Here in Boston, at what is now 17 Milk 
Street, was born Benjamin Franklin, later to 
become first Postmaster General under the 
Continental Congress; and a native of Bos- 
ton, Samuel Osgood was selected as the first 
Postmaster General under the Constitution. 

In those days the important function of the 
Postal Estabiishment was the carrying of the 
mail, but since that time other functions have 
been given to us, functions which the public 
expects to see conducted as expeditiously, effi- 
ciently, and economically as modern-day in- 
vention, operating procedure, and organiza- 
tion will allow, and in keeping with the finest 
traditions of the Postal Service. 

But the execution of our present functions 
is not a simple matter because for each of the 
many services we perform for the public there 
are thousands of technical and complicated 
problems which must be solved. These prob- 
lems, both in the field and in the Depart- 
ment, are becoming of increasing complexity 
because of modern business and social life 
and the demands of the public for speed. 

There are few households in the country, 
and certainly no business, which do not in 
some degree depend upon the Postal Service. 
Postal administration must be sensitive to 
local and temporary changes. if a new factory 
is constructed, if a new army camp is built, 
if a new community comes into being, the 
Postal Establishment must be ready to pro- 
vide service. 

It must prepare for special events such as 
Christmas, great industrial fairs and exposi- 
tions, great conventions, vast public gather- 
ings, and similar events, all of which demand 
special services. For none of these events, as 
the public has learned by experience, do we 
interrupt our normal and usual service. 

Great emergencies and unforeseen events 
such as floods, droughts, fires, wrecks, which 
dislocate the ordinary service, create their 
own necessities, which the public expects us 


to meet efficiently and quickly. For instance,- 


the induction and enlistment of hundreds of 
thousands of Americans in our military and 
naval service, the creation of new army camps 
and posts, and the transfers of the military 
forces to and from various camps and in the 
course of maneuvers created a mail problem 
that had to be met promptly and effectively. 
Many thousands of these young men inducted 
into the military service have left home for 
the first time. In order that they maintain 
the bond with their homes, their relatives, 
and their friends, it is most important that 
they receive the best possible mail service, as 
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the maintenance of this bond of communica- 
tion has a vital effect upon the morale of 
these young men. With the cooperation of 
the War and Navy Departments, we are today 
providing the boys in the camps and at sea 
with mail service the equal of that which they 
received back home. . 

I cannot impress too strongly upon our 
postmasters the necessity of constant vigi- 
lance so that we may continue, to provide the 
best and the most expeditious mail service 
possible to those in the naval and military 
service. 

In addition to our regular service and meet- 
ing emergency conditions, special tasks are 
given us from time to time because the Gov- 
ernment and the public have come to expect 
that the Postal Establishment can do a job 
and do it well. Recently we have received the 
special assignment of distributing and selling 
throughout the Nation defense postal savings 
stamps and series E defense bonds. This task, 
in and of itself, is one of first magnitude. To 
finance the defense needs of our Nation and 
thus insure our national security in this 
chaotic world the full assistance of every 
American is needed. 

After considerable planning, in consulta- 
tion with postmasters, departmental Officials 
of our own and other agencies of the Govern- 
ment, and postal employee organizations, a 
comprehensive program has been developed. 

This program, which will soon come to the 
postmasters of the Nation for action, will 
require wholehearted and enthusiastic serv- 
ice by every postmaster and post-office em- 
ployee. I am confident that we can—and we 
will—inspire the Nation by the excellence of 
our performance in providing this important 
service to national defense. Yet with it all, 
in keeping with cur fine traditions, the regu- 
lar and usual nost-office service to the public 
will be continued unimpaired. 

Effective execution of our regular duties, 
cur special assignments, and meeting of 
emergencies combine to make the manage- 
ment of the postal business a most complex 
undertaking. 

Our business is sensitive not only to the 
economic state of the country, with its peaks 
and valleys, but also to the fortunes of par- 
ticular localities. Every general improvement 
in the business of the country is refiected by 
rising business in the Postal Establishment, 
and every decline in the prosperity is stated 
by lowering postal revenues. We are a fine 
barometer of general business. 

Becaus> of the general over-all growth and 
prosperity of our Nation, the Postal Estab- 
lishment is now one of the largest single 
businesses in this country, if, indeed, it is not 
the largest in the world. It provides em- 
ployment for more than 300,000 persons. 
Each year it handles, through some 44,000 
post offices, more than 27,000,000,000 pieces of 
mail, weighing some 6,000,000,000 pounds, a 
city block of mail a mile and a third high. 

We are a far-flung organization. Every day 
and night trains and planes carrying mail 
go to the four corners of the United States. 
Thousands of mail trucks circulate between 
post offices and the thousands of carriers who 
are going their way from village to village, 
house to house. Service to the ports and air- 
fields link the Postal Establishment to every 
village in the civilized world. 

We in the Postal Service manage and operate 
a Nation-wide savings-bank system with re- 
sources of over $1,300,000,000. Through the 
money-order system each year we issue, and 
later pay out, more than 250,000,000 separate 
money orders. The Postal Establishment as a 
whole during a year handles more than 
$8,000,000,000 in cash. 

There are vast numbers of special-service 
transactions each year. Through post offices 
55,000,000 registries are made, 80,000,000 insur- 
ance transactions are completed, we make 
35,000,000 C. O. D. collections, and we execute 
96,000,000 special deliveries. 

Of these services the public has long known. 
However, it has been little aware of the 
problems behind the familiar everyday busie 
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ness of the Postal Service. But in the past 
few years the public has shown itself ready 
in many ways to interest itself in its own 
business, and one of the public’s largest 
operations is the Postal Establishment. 

Although it is a business, yet it differs from 
@ commercial business, for a commercial busi- 
ness must constantly seek out and constantly 
entice its customers and the public to trade 
with it. The public, however, has ordered 
the Postal Estabiishment by law to have 
available and in constant readiness its serv- 
ices to any and every person who chooses to 
use its fine conveniences. 

Our responsibility is to the public; it is 
not merely a responsibility to some private 
individuals. Our organization, our methods 
of operation, and our procedures must be 
such as will insure the continuity of serv- 
ice and the stability and efficiency of our 
operations. 

Another important difference is found in 
the matter of economy. In private business 
the results of extravagance may affect a 
small group of employees, a small group of 
investors, or a small group of stockholders. 
Extravagance or imprudent management of 
the Postal Establishment—indeed, of any post 
office—affects every single man, woman, and 
child in the United States, for each and 
every one of them are taxpayers. 

If inefficiency is allowed to creep into our 
operations, if economies are not practiced, 
the public, slowly but nonetheless surely, 
becomes willing to support drastic charges. 

Public criticism, which is an outside check 
on extravagance, is Slow to rise. No depart- 
ment of government should conduct itself so 
as to merit public criticism. 

I have heard it argued that while manage- 
ment of private business has to justify its 
stewardship to its stockholders, no such spur 
exists in the case of the Postal Establishment. 
Purthermore, it is argued that the necessity 
of maintaining a particular company’s busi- 
ness in the face of outside competition and 
the requirement of earning a dividend that 
will satisfy the stockholders is an incentive to 
efficiency which is absent in the case of the 
Postal Service. It is therefore argued that 
an organization running a business without 
stockholders, and performing its prime func- 
tion without competition, will lack the spirit 
of progress. 

I sincerely feel that the Postal Service is 
progressive. The glorious reputation of the 
Service, the many conveniences we have for 
the use of the public, did not come by mere 
accident or ordinary voluntary growth. They 
came because thousands of employees, hun- 
dreds of postmasters, dozens of officials, 
inspired by love for the Service, have studied 
public needs, worked out practical proce- 
dures to handle those needs, and have done 
their work well. 

The Postal Service always has been and still 
is evolutionary. Our last service for the pub- 
lic has not been inaugurated; our work is 
not one simply of refinement of method of 
operating present conveniences. The public 
expects that we shall improve and extend 
conveniences for its be..efit. 

As we review our history, we are mindful 
of the fact that in the main the public has 
been a good employer. While it has not been 
lavish in its treatment, the public, through 
the years, has seen to it that we employees 
in the Postal Service have keen fairly and 
honorably treated. 

To conduct this business for the public we 
have been permitted a generous personnel. 
For new tasks and assignments additional 
employees have been provided. Furthermore, 
in improving working conditions for us in 
the Postal Service, such as reducing hours, 
the public has further authorized additional 
employees. 

As we review the various acts of Congress, 
many of them passed during this adminis- 
tration, we appreciate that we have been 
favored in our working conditions. 

We have, in common with other governs 
mental departments, provision for retirement 
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both for age and disability, and bene- 
fits for injury or death in the course of 
employment. In common with other Fed- 
eral employees we have provisions for annual 
vacation and sick leave; provisions for grade 
to grade, administrative and automatic or 
successive promotions. We are establishing 
machinery whereby employees may appeal 
from administrative action in respect of 
assignment, ratings, and classification. 

But in addition generally in our service 
we have a 40-hour week. We have a work- 
day limit of 8 hours in 10. We have pay- 
ment for overtime. We have provision for 
compensatory time. We have a night differ- 
ential. We have security of tenure in the 
Postal Service, and recognize the principle of 
seniority. 

Each of these is a charge on the public in 
two ways, one, in the charge to each cus- 
tomer of the Postal Service, and two, the 
charge to the general taxpayers of the coun- 
try. These two charges have been paid with 
little resentment because the postal services 
are services that the public wants. 

However, because the public has ordered, 
and is presently paying for the various con- 
veniences provided by the Postal Establish- 
ment, and because there is no particular 
clamor about it, it does not necessarily mean 
that further important postal-service im- 
provements are not possible. Nor does the 
fact that the public is Satisfied to a large 
extent with our services mean that we are 
not expected to continually and constantly 
make more efficient and economical the con- 
duct of our business. 

This is the fifth successive year in which 
postal revenues have reached record highs. 
A year ago our revenues reached the then un- 
heard of total of $767,000,000, but it was 
apparent with the defense program getting 
into full swing with the accompanying boom 
in business and industry that the peak had 
not been reached. This past year postal rev- 
enues and volume were the highest in his- 
tory. Preliminary figures indicate that never 
before has there been such a volume of mail 
of all types and classes moving through the 
post offices of the land. This was reflected 
in postal revenues for that period which for 
the first time reached the peak sum of ap- 
proximately $812,000,000. 

This means that the public has placed 
with us the greatest volume of orders we 
have ever received. However, unlike a com- 
mercial business, we cannot place our in- 
creased orders from the public on the shelf 
and thus build up a backlog of orders to 
await the time when with existing plant fa- 
cilities and personnel we may finally make 
delivery on the orders. Neither can we, like 
a commercial business, in slack times build 
up a stock pile of our wares, so that in pe- 
riods like the present we can fill orders from 
an inventory built up when our orders did 
not keep existing plant and facilities fully 
occupied. 

We must fill the orders as each one of them 
is placed. We must carry the mail now. We 
must provide the service when the public 
wants it in whatever amount or volume it 
wishes 

It is for these reasons that increased postal 
revenues actually require increased postal 
expenditures. We shculd conduct the affairs 
of the Postal Service in such a manner as to 
be in a position to cushion ourselves for the 
decline in postal revenue and volume, that is 
certain to be felt some time in the future. 

You postmasters must keep these facts in 
mind at all times, and you should be guided 
by this outlook in considering your require- 
ments from the budget of the Post Office 
Department 

We have only to look back at the recent 
history of the Post Office Department to see 
what happened when the Department ex- 
panded its forces at the peak of the post- 
war boom in the late 1920's. 





You know of that experience. When postal 
volume, and particularly postal income, 
dropped sharply with the corresponding cur- 
tailment in business and industrial activity 
in the early 1930's, the burden fell on the 
postal personnel. 

We must guard against that today. We 
must look at the current business increase 
throughout the Postal Service not only in 
terms of today, but in terms of future years 
when postal income is bound to drop with 
the end of great national-defense outlays. 

I do not suggest that no new postal ex- 
tensions, or services will be authorized at this 
time, but I do say that it is the patriotic duty 
of every postmaster to determine the absolute 
necessity of each such addition on the basis 
of a definite long-range need of the Postal 
Service and the public. 

In view of the vast sums that represent 
postal expenditures, the public has the right 
to require us to seek constantly to control 
our expenditures and reduce them. 

To fulfill our public trust, we must con- 
stantly scrutinize every service. We must 
take pains to ascertain how our various con- 
veniences can be adapted and improved, and 
what services are needed to fit more closely 
the needs of business and social life. We 
must better evaluate new postal proposals 
and constantly seek out more efficient meth- 
ods. We must search for ways and means 
to simplify procedure and eliminate records, 
reports, and forms that have become cut- 
moded. We must seek better and more ac- 
curate information as to costs, seek possible 
reductions of costs and yet retain and in- 
crease efficiency in operations. 

The need for financial studies and inves- 
tigations of the various services of the Postal 
Establishment is therefore a continuing one. 

I should like to see us more and more 
bring to the notice of the public the many 
post-office facilities which individuals and 
business could use more fully to their own 
advantage, but which are often unknown. 
I should like to see rules, regulations, orders, 
and instructions which guide the postmas- 
ters in their day-to-day duties simplified and 
written in plain language. Some of our rules 
lack clarity, many are outdated, many re- 
quire amendment and modification. I 
should like to see a more widespread estab- 
lishment of our own schools of instruction 
for post-office personnel so that we may all 
the better understand operating and finan- 
cial procedures. 

As we go forward with our work I am hope- 
ful that in the time to come there can be 
devised a practical and effective plan where- 
by there are provided more opportunities 
for postmasters to come in touch with: of- 
ficials of the Department so that the post- 
masters and the officials will know more of 
each other’s problems, so that there may be 
more exchange of ideas. There are great 
numbers of thoughtful postmasters who, 
with the interest of the Service at heart, are 
continually studying their own operations 
and constantly improving their own offices. 
There should be more. There are great 
numbers of earnest postal employees in- 
terested in the improvement. of the Service. 
We should encourage that interest. From 
even the least of these can come many help- 
ful and wholesome ideas and suggestions. 

The vast majority of those in the Postal 
Service, indeed with very few exceptions, all 
personnel of the Postal Establishment honor 
the trust reposed in them by the public 
which they serve. We have a reputation for 
integrity. The account of stewardship of 
the 44,000 postmasters, as I see it reflected 
in the day-by-day operations, not only is a 
great tribute to this fine Service, but demon- 
strates clearly that we can do much to 
improve and become more efficient. To that 
task we should dedicate ourselves. And on 
that task America confidently and proudly 
knows you will do your duty. I thank you. 
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ADDRESS OF HON. ARTHUR CAPPER, OF 
KANSAS 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, 1 ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix to the Recorp a rad‘o 
broadcast delivered by myself over broad- 
casting station WIBW, Topeka, Kans., 
and the Kansas network, September 21, 
1941, on the obligations of citizenship in 
these times. 

There being no vubjection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the ReEcorp, 
as follows: 


Frienas ir the radio audience, by a series of 
successive steps very similar to the “piece by 
piece”’—“country by country”—methods by 
which Hitler has conquereu one nation and 
then another in Europe, the United States in 
the past 2 years has been led to the very brink 
of active military participation.in the latest 
European war. 

Through a series of successive pronounce- 
ments and actions the direction, the objec- 
tive, of the ioreign policy of the United States 
has een changed from defense of the West- 
ern Hemisphere to <1 unrealistic but very 
real policy by which the United States recog- 
nizes its responsibility to build a democratic 
world. 

Now, as I pointed out months ago, national 
defense—even defense of the Western Hemi- 
ephere—is one thing. 

Carrying the four freedoms everywhere in 
the world is, as I see it, something entirely 
different. 

I believe it is only fair to those of us who 
have opposed each of these successive steps by 
which our entire national policy has been 
changed—in effect, has become an interna- 
tional foreign policy instead of an American 
foreign policy—I repeat, it is only fair that 
the distinction we of the opposition make 
between national defense, including Western 
Hemisphere defensc on the one hanc and a 
policy on the other hend of underwriting the 
buildiag of a democratic world through force 
of arms and economic pressure—that this 
distinction be kept in mind. 

Very frankly, as between a foreign policy 
which is based on the interests of the United 
States of Americr and a foreign policy based 
on domination of the world in the interest of 
international solidarity, I consider the Ameri- 
can foreign policy better for the United 
States—in the long run a sounder policy for 
all th2 world—than an international foreign 
policy calling for domination of all the world 
by a chosen people. 

Unless I work myself into a frenzy, whether 
a frenzy of fear. a frenzy of hate, or a frenzy 
of Messianic fanaticism, it is very difficult 
for me to see how the United States, even 
with the assistance, guidance, and leadership 
of Britain, can hope to bring an end to the 
hitherto endless conflicts among scores of 
European nations, nationalities, and peoples. 

Suppose we had in the United States, in- 
stead of 48 States inhabited in the main by 
homogenous peoples, recognizing ourselves 
as one pecple, one nation- suppose v- had 
26 or 27 or 80 States, each sovereign, each 
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fearful of the others, frequently with age-old 
hatreds of each other. We are having trouble 
as it is in attaining and maintaining com- 
plete national unity. 

Looking at this picture, how can you, ex- 
cept in moments or days or years of frenzy, 
hope for international unity between Com- 
munist Russia and the United States; be- 
tween Germany and France; among the war- 
ring Balkans; among China, India, Japan, 
Australia, New Zealand, Argentina, the Dutch 
Indies? 

My friends, I have tried to paint this back- 
ground for you at this time because, as I 
fully realize, the time may come soon when 
we no longer can think of our foreign policy 
in terms of the interest of the United States 
of America, or even of the interests of the 
Western Hemisphere. It may be only a mat- 
ter of months, weeks, or even days, before 
the United States of America has become 
definitely, and I fear inextricably, merged 
into the tumult and conflict, the maelstrom, 
of European power politics. A few more 
steps in the direction we are going, and the 
only thing any American can consider will 
be winning the war. 

I had hoped this place would not be 
reached. I still hope, though rather des- 
perately I must admit, that the stage of all- 
out war for the United States will not be 
necessary. 

I believe just as completely and sincerely 
as I ever did that the perpetuation of the 
Republic of the United States; the preserva- 
tion of democracy in the United States; de- 
pends upon our keeping out of the entangle- 
ments, the hatreds, the jealousies, the in- 
trigues, and quarrels and conflicts and wars 
of the Old World. 

I know that the American farmers, the 
American workers, the great mass of the 
American people, want no part in this all- 
out war, no matter how high-sounding the 
language with which the bitter pill of truth 
is enameled. These folks know if we get 
all the way in they will do the suffering; 
they will lose the war, no matter what gov- 
ernment or combination of governments 
forces the enemy capitulation. 

I am opposed to sending our American 
boys to fight in foreign lands in what I con- 
sider, very frankly, a foreign war. If we 
keep them at home, and prepare an adequate 
national defense—then if our country is at- 
tacked (which in my judgment it will not be) 
our boys will be ready to defend us; they 
will not have been already sacrificed in vain. 

While I am opposed to our getting into 
this war—have been opposed; still am op- 
posed—I shall continue to’do my best for 
strong and continued armament for national 
defense. 

So much for the international aspects of 
the world situation. Now, how about our 
situation, right here in the United States? 

We have the four freedoms, freedom of 
religion, freedom of speech, freedom from 
fear, freedom from want, in measurable de- 
grees. I can worship God in my own way, 
and the God that I choose to worship. I can 
speak my mind, express my opinions—ex- 
cept perhaps in some isolated communities, 
in parts of some States. Candor compels 
the statement that we do not have entire 
freedom from fear, nor entire freedom from 
want. 

Nor will we attain freedom from want (for 
ourselves or for people every where in the 
world) through war. War brings poverty, 
destitution, suffering. The burden of debt 
from our previous war “to save democracy 
and to end war” was the biggest single fac- 
tor in the depression that gave us the New 
Deal. The $40,000,000,000 that war cost us 
dealt a heavy blow to freedom from want in 
this country, in the whole world. 

This Nation is not a nation of pacifists, 
though we are basically a peace-loving people. 


This Nation won its independence from Brit- 
ain—and from involuntary participation in 
Old World wars—by fighting and winning 
the War of Independence. This Nation, 
united and unafraid, would fight to retain 
that freedom and independence. 

The Constitution of the United States, 
which I for one still regard as the funda- 
mental law of the land, provides for the 
making and waging of wars. It provides that 
the Congress of the United States has the 
power, and the responsibility, to declare war. 

I hold that means that the United States 
should not enter this war, or any war, with- 
out the approval, the action of the Congress. 

If the question of entering this war was 
submitted to Congress, I would vote against 
going to war. 

If Congress declared war, as the Consti- 
tution provides, I would consider myself, 
and every other loyal American, bound from 
that time on to support the declaration of 
war; to help win that war; to make every 
sacrifice necessary to win that war. 

A week ago tonight, I made a statement 
that has been criticized in some quarters, 
commended in other quarters, through what 
I believe is a* misunderstanding of what I 
said. I said at that time, and I repeat the 
statement: 

“For myself, I will support the national- 
defense program, as I have been doing. The 
United States must be kept a free and inde- 
pendent nation at all costs.” 

Let me call attention to those words, “a 
free and independent nation at all costs.” I 
mean just that. 

Continuing I said—and I now repeat—what 
is to me the perfectly obvious fact that after 
the President, as Commander in Chief, has 
ordered the Navy to shoot first, neither the 
Congress nor the people can countermand 
that order. It is an accomplished fact. Fol- 
lowing are the exact words I used: 

“The President having acted, the Congress 
of the United States and the people of the 
United States must and will support that 
action. There is no other course of action 
open to us.” 

To me that is perfectly obvious. This does 
not mean that I approve the action taken, 
even though I must accept it. It does not 
mean I believe the President had the right— 
though I do not question his having the 
power—to put us into the war. I say he does 
not have the right. 

It certainly does not mean (because this 
erder to shoot on sight is an accomplished 
fact) that I cannot oppose, because I will 
oppose, the step which may follow: A decla- 
ration of war and the sending of American 
expeditionary forces abroad to fight in for- 
eign wars. I am utterly and vunalterably 
opposed to that. 

Getting back to our Government. The 
Constitution gives certain powers to the 
President; certain other powers to the Con- 
gress. The forefathers did not contemplate 
a@ one-man government, any more than our 
American system contemplates a one-party 
government. 

I believe I am a realist, as well as a patriot. 

Congress has given many of its powers to 
the President. Few of them have come back 
to Congress. Another emergency has been 
drawn out of the hat always before an exist- 
ing emergency ended. 

Congress continues to give away its powers 
to the President; sometimes these powers, 
from my viewpoint, are taken by the Presi- 
dent a little at a time without the formality 
of Congress yielding them. And until another 
election is held, Congress is powerless to take 
these powers back. 

I teli you, my friends, if this process is kept 
up, there is danger that there soon will be 
no Congress such as was contemplated by 
the framers of the Constitution. 

Without any authorization whatever by 
Congress (in the face of a formal declaration 
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of intent by Congress in the terms of the 
lease-lend bill) the United States today ap- 
parently. is in an underclared—though neot 
yet an all-out—war. 

This is not a question of hating Hitler. 
No one hates the things for which Hitler 
stands, the things which Hitler has done, 
more than I do. I sincerely hope that this 
madmen’s war in Europe wiil destroy both 
nazi-ism and communism. 

But I say this is a question of preservation 
of the United States, and its preservation as 
a free and independent nation. That is 
where a line is drawn between nationalism 
and internationalism. I grant anyone’s right 
to favor internationalism. As for me, on this 
issue, I am for nationalism. 

Of even more immediate moment is the 
question of preserving our republican-demo- 
cratic form of government. As things are 
going in the United States today it seems 
more and more a struggle between legislative 
government (with the Executive enforcing 
the laws) and a one-man government (with 
the legislative branch relieved of all power 
except to pass the necessary appropriations). 

If we become involved, all-out, in Europe’s 
War now, as seems iikely, will it be by au- 
thority of Congress or by decision of the 
President? Is that the way the gravest de- 
cision our Government can make—peace or 
war—be decided? 

I do not hesitate to repeat that we should 
build our air force and our Army and Navy 
to superlative strength so that no nation 
will dare attack us. President Roosevelt has 
my support to the limit on that kind of a 
program, and will continue to have it. 

But I do object to sending our men over- 
seas to fight other peoples’ wars. 

I am opposed to our going into undeclared 
wars solely upon announcement by the Pres- 
ident, when the Constitution places that re- 
sponsibility and power in the hands of Con- 
gress. 

I am opposed to our attempting to police 
ali Europe, Asia, Africa, and the Seven Seas; 
and to our paying the costs of all their wars. 

I want to see Hitler stopped. I want 
nazi-ism and communism stamped out. 

But my first consideration is the defense 
of my own country. 

I am for saving America for Americans. 





Addresses, Ohio Federation of Republican 
Women’s Organizations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHARLES W. TOBEY 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, September 25, 1941 





ADDRESS OF HON. ROBERT A. TAFT, OF 
OHIO 


Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Rrcorp the address deliv- 
ered by the able senior Senator from 
Ohio (Mr. Tarr] to the Ohio Federation 
of Republican Women’s Organizations on 
September 22, 1941. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Three years ago I was elected by the people 
of Ohio to represent them in the United 
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States Senate, principally on a program of 
opposition to the domestic policies of the 
New Deal. Until the war in Europe we suc- 
ceeded in blocking any further extension of 
the New Deal program, and I think it is fair 
to say that except for the war the people 
of the entire United States would have 
expressed in 1940 the same opposition to 
the New Deal which the people of Ohio made 
evident in 1938. 


1. I AM OPPOSED TO THE PRESIDENT’S POLICY OF 
INVOLVING THE UNITED STATES IN THE EURO- 
PEAN WAR 


For most of the time since I have been in 
Washington, however, the principal issues 
have related to foreign policy. I have found 
myself in substantial disagreement with some 
of the fundamental features of President 
Roosevelt’s foreign policy because that policy 
has been guided by an underlying determi- 
nation to involve the United States in the 
problems of Europe, to proselyte the four 
freedoms throughout the world, and to inter- 
vene in the European war. 


I voted for repeal of the arms embargo 
because I felt our markets should be open 
to the French and British, who had always 
relied upon those markets and supported 
them. I was in favor of extending aid to 
Britain also by loans of money and extension 
of credit, even though it stretched strict prin- 
ciples of neutrality. But it gradually became 
apparent that the foreign policy of the 
Roosevelt administration went much further 
than this. The only logical conclusion from 
the many speeches made by the President is 
that he is in favor of intervening in the 
European war in order to assist Great Britain 
against Germany. While he has not acted 
as quickly as the interventionists desire, 
intervention is the logical and inevitable 
conclusion of his policy. 

There are many people in the United States 
who believe we should go to war with Ger- 
While I do 


many in order to crush Hitler. 
not agree with their arguments, I recognize 


their sincerity and strength. But I have 
often stated my own reasons for my convic- 
tion that the United States should refuse 
to intervene in the European war. If isola- 
tion means isolation from European war, I 
am an isolationist. My reasons today are 
the same reasons I gave in 1939. My posi- 
tion is the same position occupied by the 
President in 1940. It is the same position 
occupied by Mr. Willkie in 1940. It is the 
same position occupied by the American Le- 
gion for years. It is a policy of all-out de- 
fense of America on the lines of the Atlantic 
and Pacific Oceans, plus the extension of aid 
to Britain short of war. I see no reason to 
change those views. In fact, there is much 
less danger to this country from Hitler today 
than there was 2 years ago, certainly much 
less than there was 1 year ago. 


2. THE PRESIDENT’S POLICY HAS CONSTANTLY 
DECEIVED THE PEOPLE AS TO HIS REAL PUR- 
POSE 


Not only do I disagree fundamentally with 
the President’s policy, but I object strenu- 
ously to the deceptive way in which that 
policy has been developed. It is perfectly 
apparent now that that policy has always 
been steadily designed to involve the United 
States in a shooting war as rapidly as any 
semblance of public opinion could be rallied 
in support of such action. But the President 
has been frank neither with the people nor 
with the press. Only a year ago he was 
promising~the American people that “We 
will not participate in foreign wars, and we 
will not send our Army, naval, or air forces 
to fight in foreign lands outside of the 
Americas except in case of attack.” Condi- 
tions today are in no way different from 
what they were a year ago when that promise 
was made. In fact, at that time Hitler had 
almost complete domination of the air over 
England, and it looked as if an invasion 


might occur at any moment. Today an in- 
vasion of England is almost impossible. The 
German, Italian, French, and British Navies 
have suffered substantial losses; our own is 
stronger than it ever was. We have a tre- 
mendously increased capacity to build air- 
planes. 

When the lease-lend bill was before Con- 
gress, its advocates asserted that it was in- 
tended to secure peace, but as a matter of 
fact it placed in the hands of the President 
that power to involve us in war, which he is 
now exercising. The occupation of Iceland 
was represented to be defense of the United 
States. I pointed out at that time that the 
President had no legal or constitutional right 
to occupy Iceland, which is in the eastern 
Atlantic and as far away from the United 
States as Ireland. The occupation of Iceland, 
of course, was not defense of the United 
States, but defense of Great Britain. Since 
it is in the actual war zone, it has led and 
will lead again inevitably to incidents like 
that of the Greer and ultimately to war. In 
my opinion it was so intended by the Presi- 
dent. 

The President in his recent speech, without 
consulting Congress, proposed a new policy, 
which if carried through, must lead to war 
with Germany. He is ordering the Navy to 
attack any German and Italian war vessels in 
what he vaguely calls our defense waters, re- 
serving to himself, apparently, the right to 
determine what waters are defense waters. 
Of course. such defense waters. now include 
the Atlantic all the way to Iceland, which is 
three-fourths of the way across. His speech 
seems to imply that they may include any 
waters to which American ships, or neutral 
ships carrying American contraband may go, 
such as the Red Sea and the Mediterranean. 
It is a policy of convoying, although the 
President himself has said that “convoys 
mean shooting, and shooting means war.” In 
view of all the outrages perpetrated by Ger- 
many in Europe, there are arguments for our 
entry into the war, but the pretense that 
these things are being done in the name of 
defense is not worthy of the ruler of a sover- 
eign nation. 


3 THE PRESIDENT HAS NO LEGAL OR CONSTITU- 
TIONAL RIGHT TO ENTER UPON A NAVAL WAR 
WITH GERMANY 


In my opinion, the President has no legal 
or constitutional right to enter upon a war, 
declared or undeclared, with Germany and 
Italy without action by Congress. There is, 
of course, no question that the Constitution 
confers the right to declare war only upon 
Congress. It has been frequently stated that 
the President has power to begin a war be- 
cause he is Commander in Chief of the Army 
and Navy. It may well be true that the 
President has it within his power to make 
war without authority from Congress. Un- 
doubtedly, since he is Commander in Chief 
of the Army and Navy, if he orders the Army 
or Navy to go anywhere in the world, they will 
obey him. In this sense he may perhaps have 
it within his power today to begin even a land 
war with Germany by ordering the Army to 
land on the German coast. But this dces not 
mean that he has any legal or constitutional 
right to order either a military or naval ate 
tack on Germany. The mere fact that power 
may be usurped is no evidence of legal right. 

The President's legal powers are limited to 
the defense of the United States and of its 
citizens and of the property of its citizens. 
Of course, he has, without the approval of 
Congress, the right and duty to resist insur- 
rection and invasion of the United States. If 
another nation makes or declares war on the 
United States, it is the President’s duty to 
carry on that war, whatever Congress does. 

4. THE PRESIDENT’S POLICY IS UNSOUND 

In my opinicn, the actio.: of the President 
is thcrefore contrary to law and to the Con- 
stitution. It is clearly contrary to the prom- 
ises which he made to the people before the 
last election. Finally, it is supported by 
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utterly unsound argumen.s, trying to give 
the policy a defense aspect on the ground 
that we are defending the freedom of the 
seas. There probably could be no more 
illogical discussion of the freedom of the 
seas than that contained in the President’s 
address. He confuses freedom of the seas 
in time of peace with the very different 
question of freedom of the seas in time of 
war. No one that I know of is proposing 
to deny the freedom of the seas in time of 
peace. In tii > of war that freedom has 
always been strictly limited by’ no ation 
more than Enzland. It has never included 
the right to send contraband material to 
one of the nations engaged in war. 

Under international law any German 
raider or submarine has a perfect right to go 
anywhere it can get and to stop any vessel 
carrying contraband. In the sinking of the 
Robin Moor and the attack on the Greer, the 
Germans went far beyond their legal rights; 
but even in the World War we did not con- 
sider such incidents a cause for war until 
they had occurred many times, resulted in 
great loss of American life, and been appar- 
ently adopted as a deliberate policy. 

Furthermore, the policy of the Neutrality 
Act was to avoid such incidents by keeping 
American ships away from the areas in which 
they might occur. That policy in the main 
has been successful, and I believe that the 
people thoroughly approve of it. They are 
not disposed to go to war because of some 
interference with American trade thousands 
of miles away from the United States. 

If there is any such thing as freedom of the 
seas in time of war the British today are 
limiting it far more than the Germans. No 
American ship can take even foodstuffs to 
Belgium, Holland, France, or any of the oc- 
cupied countries of Europe, because the 
British maintain the same kind of general 
blockade against which the President pro- 
tests in the case of Germany, and the Neu- 
trality Act is still the law of the land. 


5. THERE IS NO OBLIGATION TO SUPPORT THE 
PRESIDENT’S WAR POLICY WHEN IT HAS NEVER 
BEEN APPROVED BY CONGRESS 


Holding these very definite opinions on the 
legality and the wisdom of the President’s 
policy, should I now cease to express those 
opinions simply because the President’s ac- 
tions relate to foreign affairs? It is sug- 
gested that because the President has taken 
this action, everyone must acquiesce in that 
policy for fear that in some way the prestige 
of the United States will be affected. With 
that position I absolutely disagree. Once 
the United States, in a constitutional way, 
adopts a foreign policy, 1 propose to support 
that policy without stint or qualification. I 
have supported the policy of the lease-lend 
bill, although I believe that the bill went far 
beyond the proper assistance we might have 
given Great Britain. I propose to vote for 
the new lease-lend apprcpriation. 

But the lease-iend policy does not justify 
the President’s proposal or the orders given 
to the Navy. In fact, the lease-lend bill, ex- 
tensive as are the powers given, expressly pro< 
vides that nothing in the act shall be con- 
strued to authorize the convoying of vessels 
by naval vessels of the United States, the 
entry of any American ver ° into a combat 
area, or the extension of the use of the land 
and naval forces of the United States 

The policy of the Neutrality Act, as modi- 
fied by the lease-lend policy, is still the law 
of the land. It is a policy of defending the 
United States on the line of the Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans, plus the delivery to Great 
Britain, in the United States, free of charge, 
of war materials and equipment. While such 
a policy might lead to war, yet if it were car- 
ried out in good faith by a President desiring 
face it probably would not have involved the 
United States in the present war. 

But the President has now pressed far be- 
yond that policy without consulting Con- 
gress. I deny the right of the President to 
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take us into war against the wishes of the | 


American people without obtaining authority 
from Congress, designated by the Constitu- 
tion as the people’s representative on the 
question of waging war. 

If Congress repeals the Neutrality Act and 
authorizes a naval ‘ar to climinate German 
vessels from the Atlantic, I will support that 
policy, even though I disapprove it, as I have 
the lease-lend policy. But I am convinced 
that if the question of war is submitted to 
t’ 2 people by referendum o: if it is submitted 
to Congress, a great majority will speak for 
peace and aid to Britain, but against war. 
The most recent Gallup poll, carefully ignored 
and played down by the whole interventionist 
press, shows that the percentage of American 
voters favoring American entrance into a 
shooting war has declined in 2 months from 
24 to 17 percent of the American people, and 
that sentiment in favor of convoys has de- 
creased from 56 to 52 percent. What right 
has the President to take us into war against 
the wishes of the American people? What 
right have I, as a representative of 7,000,000 
of those people, to acquiesce in that policy 
without protest? 

It is mot an agreeable task for me to 
question the authority of the President to 
take any action which he has taken in the 
name of the Government of the United 
States, but I believe it would be most un- 
fortunate if the Congress of the United States 
acquiesced without protest in acts of the 
President which may nullify for all time the 
constitutional authority distinctly reserved 
to Congress to declare war. 

Today the defense program is being used 
to promote every policy which the New Deal 
advocated in time of peace in the direction 
of economic planning and state socialism. 
The President is asserting his right to make 
war without the consent of Congress. He is 
asserting his right to fix prices without the 
consent of Congress. The theory that an 
emergency justifies the suspension of all 
peacetime rights is combined with the theory 
that the President can declare an emergency 
at his own sweet will. Only last week Arthur 
Krock, the leading columnist of the New York 
Times, seriously discussed in the Times the 
proposition that the emergency might be used 
as an excuse for setting aside the election 
of Congress in 1942. If Congress does not 
protest against usurpation of power by the 
present Executive, there will be no Congress 
left to protest. 


6. THE CONSEQUENCES OF A WAR POLICY ARE 
GIVEN NO CONSIDERATION 

In my opinion, those who are urging our 
entrance into the war are utterly mistaken. 
I believe that if we choose to defend the 
United States on the line of the Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans it is so impossible for Hitler 
or anyone else to attack us that there will not 
even be an attempt to make such an attack. 
We have the largest navy in the world. We 
have unlimited ability to increase our ship- 
building capacity. The President’s argument 
that the total shipbuilding capacity of Furope 
is greater than ours is utterly unsound, 
because ours can be increased indefinitely, 
and our ability to manufacture steel and 
other ship materials is greater than all of 
Europe combined. Furthermore, we will have 
several years’ start on our twO-ocean navy, 
and Hitler could never catch up with us. It 
would not be easy for him to organize the 
productive capacity of Europe. How is he 
going to get any enthusiastic cooperation 
from the shipbuilding labor in a dozen coun- 
tries whose people he is oppressing with an 
alien dictatorship? 


The ability of airplanes to fly the Atlantic - 


Ocean has been used to frighten the people 
into the belief that America is now more 
subject to attack. The truth is that the 
development of air forces has made it much 
more difficult for an army or a navy to cross 
the Atlantic Ocean. No navy far from its 
base can stand up against a great air force 
operating from land bases. Troop transports 
are particularly vulnerable to air attack. 


With our great capacity to build airplanes 
today, even a navy twice as large as the 
American Navy could not safely approach 
our shores. The threat of an attack by 
Hitler is, and always has been, a bugaboo to 
scare the American people into war. 

The war policy has never been thought 
through. It seems to me impossible to bring 
a war with Germany to a successful con- 
clusion except after many years of destruc- 
tive warfare. Vast expenditures of money 
and men will exhaust this country as they 
are exhausting the world. In the end we 
may crush Hitler, but in the process of doing 
SO we are likely to set up a complete dictator- 
ship in this country from which we may 
never return to American democracy as we 
have known it. 

Of course, it is being said now that there 
will be no expeditionary force. Mr. Walter 


‘Lippmann is now advocating the policy of a 


naval war while we reduce the Army. But 
just as the President advanced from peace 
to lease-lend, and from lease-lend to a shoot- 
ing naval war, the adoption of a naval war 
policy, after a few months of stalemate, is 
bound to leai, Lippmann or no Lippmann, to 
another American expeditionary force. 

Then if we succeed in crushing Hitler and 
marching to Berlin, that will only be the 
beginning. The advocates of war frankly 
now look forward to domination of the world 
by the United States and Great Britain. That 
implies not only the shutting off of all other 
nations from the high seas except with our 
consent but a continued policing of the conti- 
nent of Europe to prevent the development of 
another Hitler. For such a policy of imperial- 
ism this country is not adapted. It is incon- 
sistent with the whole theory of American 
democracy. Either the entire structure will 
tumble about our ears or we will have to turn 
ourselves into a militaristic and totalitarian 
nation as Rome turned from a republic to an 
empire. 

Furthermore, let us not fool ourselves about 
the four freedoms throughout the world. 
Those freedoms, and a democratic form of 
government, cannot be conferred on the rest 
of the world by force, by war, or by our domi- 
nation of the world. Democracy must rest 
on local self-government arising from within 
each people itself. 

Let those who favor intervention in the war 
think through the course which they are ad- 
vocating. If that is the course we are to take, 
it should be thoroughly debated by Congress 
either on the proposal of a declaration of war 
or on a repeal of the Neutrality Act. If and 
when the American people do decide to go to 
war, I will support that war as vigorously as 
the President himself, but I shall continue to 
deny the right of the President without con- 
sulting Congress to involve us in a war with 
Germany, or to send American naval vessels, 
either as convoys or otherwise, into the war 
zones of Europe. I believe it is not only the 
right but the duty of all those who feel as I 
do to continue to oppose the arbitrary actions 
of the President. 
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rated in the Recoxp the able address de- 
livered by the junior Senator from Texas 
(Mr. O’DanteL] at Fair Park, Dallas, 
Tex., on Constitution Day, September 7, 
1941. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


I deem it not only a privilege, but it is a 
great pleasure to me to have the opportunity 
of speaking to the citizens of Texas at this 
time. This is Constitution Day. This Con- 
stitution Day is set apart in commemoration 
of the signing of the Constitution of the 
United States. 

I believe that when this document was 
signed it enunciated the greatest principles 
of government which have ever been con- 
ceived by the minds of civilized and Chris- 
tianized people. I believe that the funda- 
mental principles laid down in the Consti- 
tution were at the time it was signed mile- 
stones in the progress of mankind toward the 
ideal of a free and representative democracy. 
I know that it has recently become some- 
what unpopular to talk about the funda- 
mental principles of the Constitution of the 
United States. I know that we have among 
us today many people who look upon the 
Constitution as something to be evaded 
rather than something to be observed. But 
I, for one, believe that the principles of gov- 
ernment laid down in the Constitution were 
sound when this document was written and 
I believe they are just as sound today as 
they were then. Furthermore, I believe that 
many of the difficulties which face us today 
could have been avoided if we had steered 
our course a little closer to the ancient land- 
marks which were given us by the fathers 
of this Nation. 

There are many things which deal with 
detail legislation going on in Washington 
which I should like to discuss, but I feel that 
it would be inappropriate on the occasion of 
this great patriotic rally to consume the time 
in a discussion of legislative details because 
we should at this time be thinking more in 
the broad terms of fundamental principles 
of government. Therefore, if I make refer- 
ence this evening to pending legislation, it 
shall be only incidental to the main objec- 
tive which I have in mind, and that is a 
discussion of some of the broad fundamental 
principles of government upon which this 
Nation has been built, to the end that we 
may consider now the course which we are 
charting for future generations. ; 

We are now engaged in a great effort to 
equip this Nation to defend itself and to 
preserve the principles of democratic govern- 
ment here and abroad. I should like to say, 
with all of the emphasis which I can com- 
mand, that I for one believe that if we are 
to maintain the principles of democratic 
government in the United States that this 
Nation must be ready and willing to lend aid 
in a proper manner to the maintenance of 
these principles throughout the world. The 
principles of right and justice are at stake, 
the issue is being determined as to whether 
or not the world shall live under a dictator- 
ship or if we shall continue to have free 
governments where free people ruie. 

I am as much opposed to war as anyone, 
but I say to you that I am thoroughly com- 
mitted to the principle that we should grant 
all the aid we possibly can to England and 
to the other democracies that are fighting to 
save civilization. 

I believe in stating plain facts. I do not 
believe in stating nonfacts. This, as yet, is 
not our war. We have not declared war. 
When and if it becomes our war—and Gcd 
grant that shall never happen—but I say, 
when and if it does become our war, then 
we shall conduct it as we have conducted 
every one of our previous wars and win it, as 
we have won every other war. In the mean- 
time, I am strongly in favor of furnishing all 
the war equipment and ammunition we can 
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possibly spare to any nation that will fight, 
weaken, and possibly subdue the common 
enemy of democracy which has its angry 
covetous eyes focused on us. It is unfair in 
the extreme to charge those who are willing 
to fight to maintain these principles of free 
government, with being warmongers. Was 
George Washington a warmonger? God 
grant no ungrateful beneficiary of his be- 
quest to freedom and civilization may accuse 
him of being such. Were Abraham Lincoln, 
Grant, Lee, and others, who fought and sac- 
rificed for noble principles, warmongers? 
God forgive any sane citizen of this great 
united Republic from ever making such an 
accusation. Were Sam Houston, Travis, 
Crockett, Bonham, and others warmongers 
because they fought and sacrificed their very 
lives on the altar of freedom and liberty, that 
we might live to enjoy the fruits of their 
efforts? God forgive any descendant of that 
generation of brave people from ever saying 
they were. Those three wars, successfully 
fought and won on American soil, should 
convince any nation or combination of na- 
tions that American force is invincible and 
American freedom is perpetual. It is found- 
ed on the unchangeable Word of God and the 
perfect philosophy of His Son, as expressed 
in the Declaration of Independence and in 
the Constitution of the United States. As 
long as we cling to those fundamental ideas 
of organized human society, none of us need 
have any fear. 

I believe the Constitution of the United 
States, when it was written, was written by 
men who not only believed in the principles 
of government there enunciated, but I be- 
lieve it was written by men who were willing 
to fight to maintain these principles. I be- 


lieve it was written by men who had an abid- 
ing confidence in the willingness of all fu- 
ture generations of America when the time 
came to stand firm to maintain these great 
fundamental principles of government. No 
people on the face of the globe have proved 


by their acts a greater desire for peace than 
the people of the United States. We are not 
seeking to acquire an empire; we are not 
seeking to rule the world; but whet we are 
seeking to do is to maintain a world which 
will be free for freedom-loving people. We 
are seeking to maintain a world where the 
business intercourse between nations will be 
carried on in the future as it has been in the 
past. We are seeking to avoid a world where 
some dictator, by simple decree, determines 
whether or not there shall be freedom of the 
seas and whether or not there shall be open 
markets. This, to my mind, represents the 
fundamental principles which those who 
wrote the Constitution of the United States 
believed should be maintained. One thing 
is certain: We cannot have in this Nation a 
nation of free people from a social standpoint 
and from a governmental standpoint unless 
we maintain the hecessary degree of freedom 
along economic lines. Now I think I have 
made myself clear with reference to my 
views as to the position which this Govern- 
ment should take in discharging its duty 
under the Constitution to its own citizens, as 
well as in discharging its duty to mankind 
throughout the worid, and, may I add, dis- 
charging it as we believe the Creator of this 
earth desired that human inhabitants should 
discharge their duties in order to insure free- 
dom to all freedom-loving people forever 
There is another matter, and I say to you 
that I think it is as important if not more 
important than the general program of na- 
tional defense, and that is the question of 
the maintenance of free government within 
our own borders. Those who study world 
affairs, and I will say that my short stay in 
Washington has impressed this fact upon 
me, had as well realize now that if free 
government is to be maintained in America, 
we are going to have to guard two fronts: 
Or one front we must guard to prevent the 
dictators of the Old World from being able 


through force to control the affairs of our 
Nation and to implant on our shores all of 
those foreign “isms’’—nazi-ism, communism, 
and fascism. In other words, we must pre- 
vent the invasion of dictators from without, 
and while we are doing that, we must not 
forget there is another front on which the 
invasion is being waged every day and that 
front is right here at home. Well-organized 
groups, with powerful leadership, have for a 
good many years been seeking quietly, but 
effectively, to undermine the fundamental 
principles of the Constitution of the United 
States and to substitute for the American 
-system of free enterprise a socialized system 
of business, where the power of government 
comes from the top down instead of going 
from the bottom up. They have been trying 
to establish in this country a government 
where the public officials are the masters of 
the people rather than the servants of the 
people. They have been striking at the very 
foundation of democratic government which 
is the rule of local government and the rule 
of State government, and day in and day 
out the battle has gone on in an effort to 
centralize the control of most everything in 
Washington. 

Those who wrote the Constitution of the 
United States were wise enough to know that 
this Nation is too large, that it represents too 
many diverse interests, for us ever to be 
able to establish in Washington a govern- 
ment that would be wise enough and honest 
enough to decide all of the problems for all 
of the people. Therefore, if you will read 
the Constitution of the United States, you 
will see written into it from the beginning 
to the end the hope and belief that the 
sovereignty and the integrity of local gov- 
ernment and of State government would 
always be maintained. 

There are those who will tell you that due 
to the great changes in the economic life of 
the people, due to the fact that business has 
become more complex, we have now reached 
the stage in our development where govern- 
ment has become too complex to be under- 
stood by the average man, where it has be- 
come too complex to be administered by State 
and local government, and that it is time, 
therefore, to begin to centralize all of the 
power of government in Washington. So far 
as I am concerned, I do not subscribe to that 
philosophy. I believe that we have built in 
America a great nation because we have 
recognized initiative, because we have pro- 
tected the theory of free enterprise, because 
we have made it possible for our citizens to 
be rewarded for their efforts in proportion to 
the intelligence and the diligence which they 
put forth. And I do not believe that anything 
would be gained by destroying these virtues 
and by setting up a highly socialized govern- 
ment in the Capital at Washington, where 
the bureaucrats rather than the people will 
rule. It is only necessary to observe the 
meager results which have thus far been 
obtained in our national-defense effort, to 
realize that the centralization of power in 
Washington is not an answer to the problems 
of today. The Constitution of the United 
States grants to the President very broad 
powers to act in great national emergencies, 
such as faces this Nation at this time. The 
Congress of the United States has by law 
further enlarged these powers. In fact, dur- 
ing the past 7 or 8 years, it seems that we have 
simply been jumping from one emergency to 
another and every time there was a change 
some fair-haired governmental theorist dis- 
covered that as a result of this change, more 
power could be taken away from the people 
and more power vested in the Federal Govern- 
ment 

Today we have in Washington so many 
bureaus and agencies that it would be neces- 
sary for you to live there probably 2 or 3 years 
to even have time to make a superficial call 
on each one of these governmental boards. 
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This highly centralized machinery is not 
working very well. Evidence of the fact that 
it is not working lies in the statement that it 
is not getting satisfactory 1esults. Our Army 
is not getting enough equipment. We are 
nothing like meeting our promises o other 
nations of the world to help in the great 
emergency. But when one of these govern- 
mental agencies fails to function, the remedy 
which would be arplied in a business organi- 
gation is never applied in Wash’ngton. The 
agency is never abolished, but what they do 
is always to create a still bigger agency and 
superimpose the new agency cn the one which 
has failed to function. Thus we go merrily 
on spending the taxpayer’s money by the 
hundreds of millions of dollars, maintaining 
fat patronage pay rolls and getting but little 
results. When it seems that conditions have 
become almost unbearable, a new bureau- 
cratic board is set up. The Constitution of 
the Tinited States was not written with this 
idea or this plan of government in view. The 
Constitution of the United States was written 
on the theory that this was to be a govern- 
ment of law; that the citizens of this Nation 
were to be ruled by law. It was never the 
theory of those who wrote the Constitution 
of the United States that we wculd have a 
government of men where some bureaucrat 
would be able on his own authority to write 
rules and regulations which have the effect 
and power of law. No one questions the fact 
that in a great emergency, such as we are 
now engaged upon, that there must tem- 
porarily be a broadening of the power of the 
Federal Government and a strengthening of 
the power of the executive department of 
government, but, on the other hand, those 
who wrote the Constitution did not believe 
that it would be necessary to destroy the 
fundamental principles of free government 
in order that democracy might function. It 
is my opinion that one of the gravest ques- 
tions which feces the Congress of the United 
States today is the question of how we may 
achieve success in our great program of na- 
tional defense and how we may meet our 
obligations to the world and at the same time 
maintain the fundamental principles of dem- 
ocratic government at home. After all, what 
is our program of national defense? 

First, it is to train soldiers and sailors, but 
you cannot mobilize an army running into 
the millions without some place to care for 
them. Therefore, it became necessary to 
build great Army camps throughout the Na- 
tion. It became necessary to draft the young 
manhocd of this country, to take them away 
from their work, send them into the Army, 
and pay them the paltry sum of $21 a month 
to serve and save the country. But while this 
has been in progress, we have seen all over 
this Nation the construction of these Army 
camps held up by strikes and labor troubles. 
We have seen the great munitions plants tied 
up with strikes and labor troubles. We have 
seen the great munitions plants tied up with 
strikes. We have seen the plants where they 
are manufacturing airplanes and bombers tied 
up with strikes, and at the same time we 
have seen a government in Washington, cre- 
ated under this great system of centralized 
bureaucratic control which has proved itself 
either unwilling or unable to cope with these 
problems invoived. So far as I am concerned, 
I believe that this great national-defense 
effort should be a Nation-wide effort and if 
we are going to call from the homes of this 
Nation the youth of the Nation and without 
consulting their wishes, force them to render 
service in the Army and in the Navy for a 
compensation of only $21.a month, then I 
say to you that that same government which 
is making this demand on the youth of this 
country, has an obligation to have enough 
courage and enough backbone to say to the 
C. I. O. and to the A. F. of L. and all of the 
other representatives of special classes, that 
these munitions plants, and all other na- 
tional-defense plants, are going to operate 
continuously and at full capacity and they 
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going to operate free from violence in 
For going on 2 years, these demoral- 
strikes have been continually in progress 
tion, and the Congress of the 
States has not done one single thing 
. These unjustified strikes 


cil 
ate 
; 


could not thrive and flourish were the wild- 
eyed labor leader agitators and perpetrators 
not legally clothed by inaction of Co: 

with the right to take clubs and knock honest 
free men in the head because they want to 
work at honest jobs of their own choosing 
As per my promise to the citizens of Texas, 


in strikes a felony punishable by prison 
sentence. In fact, I introduced it twice; 


and killed by a voice vote of “No’s” which 
sounded louder to me than the roar of a 
gang of rowdy professional politicians at the 
Beaumont convention. After the roar sub- 
sided, I asked another Senator to ask that 
the vote be reconsidered and ayes and nays 
called for. He said, no, he would not do that 
because there were too many Senators who 
didn’t want to make a record of their vote 
on that question. I finally got Senator East- 
land of Mississippi, who has been in the Sen- 
ate only about a month longer than I have, 
to ask for reconsidering and a vote by ayes 
and nays, but we couldn't get enough votes 
to force a yea-and-nay vote. 

What kind of a United States Senate do 
we have in this country, when they vote 
against a bill that will give protection to 
honest laboring men by serving to keep them 
from beaten over the head just be- 
cause | want to work at an honest job 
of their own choice? Do you believe any- 
thing like that was ever contemplated by 
the honorable framers of our Constitution? 
Those who framed the Constitution of the 
United States never believed that the time 
would ever come in America when organ- 
ized minorities would be able, through po- 
litical wire pulling, to dominate the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. And I say 
to you that if this Nation is going to carry 
on successfully its great program of national 
defense, and if we are going to meet the 
promises which we have made to the de- 
mocracies of the world, it is going to be 
necessary for us to have in all places of 
public authority in Washington—in the 
House, in the Senate, in the executive de- 
partment of government, as well as in 
the judicial department of government— 
men of courage and men who cannot be 
intimidated by organized minorities, re- 
gardiess of the voting strength of such 
minorities. The whole national-defense pro- 
gram is now bogged down, and it will still 
be bogged down until we have a demonstra- 
tion in Washington of some of the courage 
of leadership upon which this Nation was 
originally built. This problem is not going 
to be solved so long as the main thing 
Congressmen, Senators, or other public offi- 
cials are thinking about is holding their 
jobs first, and saving the Nation second. 
Unless a man is blind to events, he must 
know that there is a well-organized plan 
whereby an effort is being made throughout 
the United States today to take the emer- 
gency of national defense as a means to 
dominate production in every essential in- 
dustry and to establish over the American 
workmen a dictatorship of various and sun- 
dry organized minorities of labor. Think of 
it, if you will: The great strike in New Jersey, 
where the issue involved was a demand on 
the management that every man who worked 
in the shipbuilding plant who was a member 
of some labor organization be required to 
keep his dues to that organization paid up 
and in good standing or be dropped from the 
Pay roll. And picture, if you will, the Gov- 
ernment of the United States lending moral 
support, as it did, to just such a demand. 


On every hand we have the imperative call 
from England and all of the other democra- 
cies of the world to furnish them ships, to 
furnish them with supplies. We have at the 
same time an effort to build for the defense 
of this country a two-ocean Navy; but, in 
spite of all this, this great shipbuilding plant 
is closed down for days, not a wheel turned, 
because a labor union wants the manage- 
ment to assume the responsibility of collect- 
ing labor-union dues. 

Let me ask you people who are here this 
evening if you believe that those who wrote 
the Constitution of the United States antici- 
pated any such condition as this would ever 
be possible in free America? It is my opinion 
that when this Nation faced the great emer- 
gency which we now face, that the Congress 
of the United States should have written on 
the statute books of this Nation a bill which 
would provide that it would be unlawful for 
any industry engaged in production for na- 
tional defense to sign any contract which 
would either prevent his employees or coerce 
his employees in the jcining of a labor union. 
I think the defense of America is of far more 
importance than the building up of the 
membership of organized labor. I believe 
that every plant in America where goods are 
being produced for national defense should 
be open to every honest and competent work- 
man AndI do not believe that any workman 
who is seeking to serve his country by push- 
ing forward the great program of national 
defense should be furced to pay tribute to 
any group, no matter who they are, for the 
priviiege of working And I believe, further, 
that the principles upon which this Govern- 
ment was built presupposed that the right 
to work would always be protected. and cer- 
tainly that it would be protected when the 
work being done was essential to the preser- 
vation of democratic government. We have 
other powerful minorities as dangerous to 
our national welfare and security as union 
labor leader “racketeers.” The citizens on 
the Atlantic seaboard were threateued with a 
shortage of gasoline end petroleum products 
which they need for national-defense pur- 
poses because some people claim—and may I 
say claim falsely—that shipping facilities are 
not available to meve the products from 
source cf supply. As « member of the Senate 


committee which sat for 2 weeks and listened , 


to testimony in the alleged gasoline-shcrtage 
case, may I say that I am fully convinced, 
personally, that there is no gasoline shortage, 
and never has been, and that there is no 
shortage of transportation for gasoline and 
petroleum products, and never has been, and 
the unanimous repori of our committee to 
the Senate so stated. As an individual mem- 
ber of that committee, and as your Senator, I 
am also fully convinced that the whole de- 
testable plot of trying to manufacture the 
gasoline shortage was conceived and engi- 
neered by certain people for selfish financial 
purposes, one of which was to get permission 
to build a large 24-inch pipe line from Texas 
to the large industrial States of the East 
through which they could siphon one of 
Texas’ greatest God-given natural resources— 
natural gas—and thus impede Texas’ indus- 
trial) progress and deprive Texas laboring 
people aud others of their heritage, all for 
the gain and profit of a few big corporations 
of the East. 

It is my opinion that we have some people 
in both public and private life who would be 
glad to see an occasion develop which would 
enable them to put over a complete program 
of Government ownership and control of the 
oil business in this country, and I also think 
we have some big corporations who do not 
fear Government control, because they believe 
in the end they can control the Government, 
and 1 think both factors entered into this 
gasoline-shortage scare on the Atlantic coast, 
which we proved did not exist. These two 
forces are synonymous and represent minor- 
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ity rule of force by money in some instances 
and by force of votes in other instances. I 
do not believe the framers of our Constitution 
ever expected these things to happen in this 
ccuntry. They are both impeding our na- 
tional-defense program; therefore extremely 
dangerous to the very existence of our de- 
mocracy. The Congress of the United States, 
by the terms of our Constitution, is wholly 
responsible for the existence of these danger- 
ous elements in our Nation, because the Con- 
gress could curb such unwholesome acts 
promptly by legislation. 

The principles of equality and justice are 
the guiding principles upon which the Con- 
stitution of the United States was built. I 
believe that those who framed this document 
believed that in great emergencies, such as 
we now face, all of our people should be re- 
quired to contribute their fair share toward 
the maintenance of our free institutions. [ 
believe that it was in the mind of those who 
framed this Constitution that the rights of 
all of our citizens would be protected and 
that in periods of great emergency none would 
be allowed to profiteer at the expense of 
others. 


So far as I am concerned, | believe :n this 
principle. I am opposed to racketeering and 
profiteering out of the national emergency, 
regardiess of whether it be dcne by a system 
of awarding fat contracts to political favor- 
ites or if it be done by racketeers promoting 
the interest of selfish groups, or whether it be 
cone by a few businessmen who represent 
much of the wealth of the Nation. I do not 
believe that any businessman should be al- 
lowed to make an excessive profit out of this 
great emergency. And I say to you that it is 
not necessary to do what is being proposed, 
and that is, to destroy the whole system of 
free enterprise in this country in order to pre- 
vent the making of a few war millionaires. 
Do not be deceived about it—under the plan 
we are operating now, we are making plenty 
of war millionaires and we will probably be 
making many more. But if the Congress of 
the United States would put on the statute 
books of this Nation a law which would pro- 
vide that all excess profits—and by that word 
“all” I mean 100 percent of the excess profits— 
would go into the tax fund to pay the cost of 
national defense, then, in that event the 
problem of making war millionaires would be 
solved. All lines of business, if they are to 
operate, should be allowed to earn a normal 
profit to be determined by a fair formula, but 
none should be allowed to earn an excess 
profit over and above that normal profit. 


There is being advocated in Washington 
today a great system of price control urged 
upon our public officials by selfish people for 
profit motives. Now, obviously, it is neces~ 
sary to have priorities on supplies in order 
that these eupplies may be channeled into 
the proper sources, but there is no necessity 
for setting up a great bureau in Washington 
to fix prices Having been in business my- 
self and having had the experience of meet- 
ing business pay rolls I think I know some- 
thing about the question of price fixing. 
Whenever the Government undertakes to fix 
the price for which one commodity may sell, 
then this price fixing upsets the price struc- 
ture of many other commodities. A system 
of putting power to control prices in the 
hand of the Federal Government is unwise 
for another reason—it would probably take 
seven hundred thousand or a million men in 
the United States actually and effectively to 
establish and operate a real system of price 
control and to enforce it, and it would prob- 
ably take 3 or 4 years to get this personnel 
trained to do the job, and when it was even- 
tually accomplished you would then have 
completely destroyed the whole system of 
free enterprise in American business 


Therefore, any general scheme of govern- 
mental price fixing is objectionable: First, 
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because it would take too long to secure suffi- 
ciently trained personnel to make the plan 
work, evén if it could be made to work; and, 
second, it would destroy the whole system of 
free enterprise when it commenced to work 
and we might never get out from under this 
System, even when the emergency is over; the 
third objection to the establishment of price 
control is that it is not needed. If the Gov- 
ernment will pass an effective tax measure 
which will take in all of the people, if they 
will raise by current revenue at least 75 per- 
cent of every dollar spent currently, and if 
as a part of this tax bill they will take all 
excess profits, then they can forget about 
price control, and when the emergency is 
over we will not have a socialized business 
run by a few bureaucrats, sitting behind 
mahogany desks in Washington, and telling 
every individual in this Nation what to do 
and when to do it 

Certainly the Constitution of the United 
States did not presume the time would ever 
come in this Nation when we would attempt 
to grant as much authority to any individual 
as it would be necessary to grant if we were 
to establish a dictatorship over the price 
structure of American business. 

Some pecp’e seem to be greatly concerned 
about the willingness of all people who are in 
public life to fit into the plan of national 
administration to handle the present emer- 
gency. I have stated and I should like to 
restate here my position with reference to 
this matter So far as 1 am concerned. I 
believe that the present emergency can be 
met, and it can be met well within the limits 
of the Constitution of the United States. 
The Constitution gives to the executive de- 
partment of government broad powers to 
conduct our foreign affairs; it gives to the 
executive department very broad powers to 
deal with domestic affairs in periods of great 
emergency. These powers granted by the 


Constitution properly belong to the execu- 
tive department of government and to that 


department alone. The Congress of the 
United States has enacted numerous laws 
which have expanded the Executive au- 
thority of government in this emergency 1! 
recognize that every citizen of this country 
has the right of free speech, but it is my 
honest opinion that during these times of 
great national emergency it is harmful to 
the general welfare of our Nation for peo- 
ple like Senator WHEELER, Colonel Lindbergh, 
and others identified with the America First 
Committee to be continually sniping at the 
Fresident of the United States about the way 
he does his job I do not think that does 
any good for our country I think it is 
ill-advised and harmful 

The Constitution of the United States puts 
in the hands of the President the authority 
to command the United States Army and 
Navy, puts in his hands the power to Carry 
on the foreign affairs—it does nct put part 
of the power in his hands to carry on for- 
eign affairs, it puts all of the power in his 
hands to do this, except where in the exercise 
of this power it becomes necessary to make 
a treaty with a foreign nation or to declare 
war in which instance it is the responsi- 
bility of the President under the Constitu- 
tion to submit these matters to the Con- 
gress of the United States for its approval. 
So neither the Senate nor the House has any 
responsibility or any authority to deal with 
any of these matters unless they are sub- 
mitted to the Congress by the President 

I think senseless sniping at the President, 
such as is being done by some organized 
minorities, is not only a waste of time but it 
is positively harmful. These people seem to 
forget that when we wrote the Constitution 
of the United States, when we vested in the 
executive department of government certain 
powers. when the Congress further enlarged 
these powers, that it then became perfectly 
legal and legitimate not only for the execu- 
tive department of government to do the 
wise thing, but it also has the constitutional 


authority to do the unwise things. In other 
words, it is a power exercised not jointly but 
solely by the executive department of gov- 
ernment, and no one has the right to tell 
the executive department of government 
what it shall do within this field except as 
that authority is written into the Constitu- 
tion of this Nation. So I do not appreciate 
those who stand on the sidelines and criticize 
the President when he is acting within his 
authority as granted by the Constitution and 


laws of this Nation. He has as much right 
to do things wrong as he has to do them 
right. The Constitution did not presuppose 
that perfect men should ever be chosen as 
President, because there are no perfect men 
living. In my opinion, most of our troubles 
in this country are caused by bad laws. The 
President does not pass the laws. Bad laws 
passed by Congress permitted the establish- 
ment of bureaucratic departments, and bu- 
reaucratic departments can do untold damage 
to our economic form of life and undermine 
our democracy. 


Now my position is simply this: When the 
President of the United States is acting with- 
in the limits of the authority granted to him 
by the Constitution, and within the limits of 
the authority granted to him by the Congress 
of the United States, I, for one, expect to give 
him 100-percent support. In other words, I 
do not think it is any of my business or my 
responsibility as a member of the legislative 
department of government to attempt to tell 
the executive department of government how 
that department should be run. My respon- 
sibility is that when the law has been enacted 
and the power to execute it has been placed 
in the hands of the executive department 
to give the executive department 100-percent 
support, whether I like the law or not; and 
this I have always done and this I expect 
to continue to do. I think that is what the 
Constitution of the United States presumed 
every Member of Congress would do. I do 
not believe in sniping at the executive de- 
partment of government when it is doing the 
best it can to carry out the mandates of the 
Constitution and the laws which Congress 
has passed. Therefore, believing as I do, I 
have assured the President of the United 
States of my 100-percent support in carrying 
out his duties, and I expect to make good 
on that promise. 


Now, on the other hand, the Constitution 
vests in the Congress of the United States cer- 
tain responsibilities. It is the responsibility 
of the Congress to pass laws, and whenever a 
law comes before Congress I expect to con- 
sider every angle of the law, I expect to seek 
all the information I can get from every 
source, and when I have done this I shall 
vote for what I believe is the best interest of 
this Nation. So far as I am concerned I did 
not go to Washington to be a rubber stamp 
for anybody. And again, as this is Constitu- 
tion Day, let me say that I believe this position 
is in full accord with the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the Constitution of the United 
States. I am concerned about the domestic 
affairs of this country and I am concerned 
about the future of democratic government 
in America, primarily because of the fact that 
it does not seem to me that the American 
people as a whole realize the tremendous sig- 
nificance of some of the things that are hap- 
pening to this country, and particularly at our 
Nation’s Capital at this time, nor do they 
realize the significance of the fact that some 
of these things which are happening, which 
strike at the very fundamental principles of 
free government, are being done under au- 
thority of the Federal Government in Wash- 
ington 

I do not think I am an alarmist, but I 
believe we all realize that one of the very 
foundation stones upon which democracy 
rests is based upon the absolute freedom of 
the press. I believe that the press should 
always be free to say what it pleases, about all 
public questions, to criticieg or to praise pub- 
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lic servants, and to give to the people an 
unbiased account of public affairs. In view 
of the personal experience which I have had, 
wherein it seems that many of the great daily 
papers here in this State have taken keen 
delight in writing page after page of unjust, 
unfair and untrue criticism and condemna- 
tion of me, it may seem strange for me to 
stand here this evening demanding freedom 
of the press, but I want to say to you that 
whenever you destroy the freedom of the 
press in this country you will destroy the 
very fundamental principles upon which the 
Constitution of the United States was based, 
and no man who is worthy of holding public 
Office would ever seek to limit this freedom for 
any purpose. From experience I am able to 
testify that free press can never damage a 
good nation or a good cause. The great rank 
and file of our people are smarter than the 
editors of some newspapers. 

I believe that we have in Washington today 
influences that believe they are better judges 
about what the people should hear and what 
the people should know than the newspapers 
are. Thank God for the fact that they are 
not now in the majority, but that influence is 
definitely prevalent. And, I want to say 
furthermore that I am definitely of the 
cpinion that the Federal Government has al- 
ready gone further than it should go in con- 
trolling and in establishing a censorship over 
radio programs. Radio has become an in- 
strument as vital in the dissemination of 
public information as the press and I believe 
it is essential that the men who own the radio 
stations be given the utmcst freedom con- 
sistent with reasonable regulation in the 
operation of these stations. I do not believe 
that they should be held as they are now 
under the constant threat of the possibility 
of incurring the ill will of some governmental 
bureaucrat at Washington, and I do not be- 
lieve the people generally realize the danger 
of this situation. It is my opinion that if you 
will allow the people of America to have full 
access to all of the facts you may rely upon 
those people to reach correct conclusions, 
But when you consider the millions upon 
millions of dollars now being expended by 
governmental bureaus in Washington for pure 
propaganda purposes, it is my considered 
cpinion that we are moving toward that 
theory of government where the masters in 
Washington will tell the slaves at home what 
to think. There is another very fundamental 
danger facing this Nation today and under 
this great program of national defense, this 
danger is being magnified and materially in- 
creased and that is the attempt of those who 
hold power in Washington to secure control 
of State government and to secure control of 
the Members of Congress and the Members 
of the United States Senate by using political 
patronage and the awarding of fat contracts 
to political contractors in order that the 
Congress of the United States may cease to 
function as the Constitution supposed it 
would function as an independent agency of 
government, and make of that body a rubber 
stamp to do what it is told to do. And I 
would impress upon you this evening that this 
is not a question of men I am discussing; it is 
not important as it affects individuals; but 
it is tremendously important as it affects the 
future welfare of this Nation. This Nation 
is too large and it has too diverse interests 
for it to ever be operated on any basis where 
all of the thinking is done in Washington and 
where the people receive orders from their 
masters as to how they shall vote. 

I am concerned about the domestic affairs 
of this country for another reason. For 
many years we have listened to some of the 
demagogues who hold political power, day 
after day, preach to the American people the 
doctrine of class hatred—the employer and 
the businessman have been held up to scorn 
and tolerated only as a necessary evil which 
must be kept for taxpaying purposes only. 
The Constitution of the United States never 
comprehended that we would ever have in 
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public life in this country, public servants 
who represented all of the people, who would 
seek to appeal to class prejudice and to the 
mob by trying to array one group of our 
people against some other group. The Con- 
stitution presumed that our public officials 
would write the laws which are to rule the 
conduct of business in this country and as 
a referee they would see that these laws of 
fair play were observed, and when this was 
done, they would accord to every citizen the 


right which he actually possesses and that 
is, the right to honor and respect regardless 
of whether he might live in a humble cottage 
or a mansion. And I believe as firmly as I 
believe anything that today some of the 
greatest difficulties which we now face, have 
come about because of the ill-advised action 
of some men in public life who have sought 
to create the impression that every man who 
‘was successful in business, wasa crook. I say 
to you that no government can long exist if 


it permits either wealth or poverty to be a- 


standard by which the honesty and integrity 
of its citizens are Judged because you cannot 
measure those sterling qualities of manhood 
and womanhood in this country on such a 
basis. Some of the greatest citizens we have 
ever had in this country have, when their 
life was over, failed totally to ever accumulate 
a dollar, many of them have died in abject 
} verty. On the other hand, some of the 
greatest citizens of this country have been 
men who have accumulated great wealth, who 
have used that wealth honestly and sincerely 
for the benefit of America. I am concerned 
about the domestic affairs of this country for 
another reason. 

During recent years the Federal Govern- 
ment has enacted laws where the alleged 
purpose of these laws was to protect the 
rights of the workingman of America, but, 
unfortunately, some of these laws, especially 
the National Labor Relations Act, has been 
so administered that it has simply become a 
club in the hands of labor racketeers to dom- 
inate and control the workingman of Amer- 
ica, to control the business of America, and 
to control the Government itself. I, for one, 
believe as strongly as anyone in the rights of 
all of our citizens, whether they be laboring 
men who wear overalls or bankers who sit 
behind mahogany desks. I believe in the 
right of labor to organize. I believe in the 
right of labor to bargain collectively. But 
there are some things I do not believe. I do 
not believe in the right of labor racketeers to 
use force and violence to prevent other men 
from working when they want to work. I do 
not believe that when we have called from 
the homes of this country millions of young 
men and have sent them to camps to be 
trained to serve his nation, possibly to give 
their lives for this Nation, that we should 
permit a bunch of labor racketeers to tie up 
the munition plants and the other defense 
industries of this country with senseless and 
useless strikes. And I want to warn you peo- 
ple here tonight that this power and this 
influence must be checked. It is absolutely 
foolish to talk about maintaining Democracy 
in America if we do not maintain in America 
the right to work . Whenever the time comes 
in this nation, whether it be in the time of 
normal business operation or in a period of 
great emergency, when the citizens of this 
country are deprived of the right to work in 
their chosen vocation unless they pay tribute 
to some organization or some agency, then I 
say to you that democracy is at an end. You 
have something worse than government dic- 
tatorship, you have a dictatorship of or- 
ganized minorities who are under the control 
of none except their unrestrained leaders. 

Let me say to you people to whom I am 
talking tonight, if you believe in America, if 
you believe in the freedom of America, if 
you believe in the rights of individual citi- 
zens, if you want to see the young manhood of 
this country during the next century live 
where they will be free. then I say to you that 


it is just as essential to stop the establish- 
ment of this line of dictatorship as it is to 
stop the challenge of the dictators from Eu- 
rope. And let me impress upon you people 
that it is not a visionary idea which I have, 
but it is an immediate and a present danger. 


If you do not believe this, all you have to do 
is to think of this fact: We have today in the 
United States Army millions of young men 
who are training with broomsticks or branches 
of trees for guns, who are walking because 
they do not have trucks in which to ride, we 


have regiment after regiment that is not 
equipped even sufficiently to carry on a proper 
training course, to say nothing of actually 
entering a war. We have made broad promises 
and commitments not only to defend this 
Nation, but to aid other democracies of the 
world, but still we do not have in our Gov- 
ernment at Washington men who have suffi- 
cient courage to meet this issue and to take 
the necessary steps to solve the issue. When 
I introduced in the Congress of the United 
States my bill which simply proposes to make 
it a felony for anyone to use force and vio- 
lence to prevent a man from engaging in his 
lawful vocation, it caused quite an uproar. 
Now. bear in mind, this bill in no sense inter- 
feres with the right to strike, the right of 
labor to organize, or any other rights; it merely 
provides that it shall be a felony to take a 
club and beat a man up because he may hap- 
pen to want to work at a lawful job to earn 
an honest living. 

Before I introduced this bill I was told, by 
a man who was supposed to have a rather 
broad knewledge of public affairs, that the 
introduction of such a piece of legislation 
at this time would be dangerous because if 
it should be enacted into law, it might cause 
a Nation-wide strike. My answer to him was 
this: “I think you are absolutely wrong and 
I do not think American labor is composed 
of that kind of men. 

I do not believe the average workman of 
the United States wants the privilege of 
beating up his fellowman. I told him that 
I believed the rank and file of American 
labor would like to see this curb put on the 
racketeers and their beef squads, but 1 also 
told him that if he was right, if it is true 
that we just think we have a democratic 
government in this country, but if, in fact, 
we are now subject to the dictation of a few 
high-powered labor-union racketeers, then I 
think we should just as well find it out and 
the sooner we find it out, the tetter. In 
other words, while we are engaged in this 
great effort of national defense to preserve 
the fundamental principles of the United 
States and to preserve the principles of free 
government, if we have already lost democ- 
racy in this country, if we have already 
established class dictatorship, then the sooner 
we find it out, the better. I want to say 
to the people who are here this evening, that 
the laboring man of this country the pro- 
fessional man, and the businessman should 
realize that this is a real and pressing prob- 
lem now. When you fight the battle for 
freedom of democracy and for the freedom 
of mankind, do not forget that if you would 
preserve this freedom at home no dictator- 
ship must ever be established regardless of 
whether it be the dictatorship cf labor or 
the dictatorship of capital. Let us keep 
America as a place where all men are equal; 
where the rights of all are respected. These 
things, I believe, are essential for the preser- 
vation of the principles of the Constitution 
of the United States. It is, in my judgment, 
time to retire from public life the pussyfoct- 
ing politicians. I think it is time now to 
stop awarding fat contracts for political rea- 
sons. I think it is time to stop thinking 
about whether we are helping or hurting the 
Democratic Party or the Republican Party. 
We are engaged in a great battle and we are 
fighting that battle on two fronts We are 
engaged in a battle to keep the dictators 
out of America and while we are doing this, 
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let us not forget to press forward the battle 
to prevent the establishment of a dictator- 
ship which comes from within. 

Be not deceived, there are plenty of influ- 
ences at work in Washington now which 
would welcome a complete change in our 
form of government and who would like to 


use this national emergency to bring about 
the change. It is time now for the people 
to be alert if they would preserve the prin- 
ciples of the Constitution of the United 


States. Let us rededicate ourselves to the 


fundamental principles of government laid 
down in the Constitution of the United 
States. Let us as a people demand that the 
Congress of the United States see that the 
rights of the average man are protected. As 
the young manhood of this country goes 
forth to battle, let them go with the assur- 
ance that those who stay at home will bend 
every energy to see that there is placed in 
their hands every modern implement of war. 
Let them go forth to battle with the as- 
surance that no selfish minority will be al- 
lowed to tie up production in essential tn- 
dustries while they argue about the question 
of forcing the employer to collect union dues. 
Let the youth of America go to the front 
with the knowledge that all of America 
stands back of them, that all of the people 
are going to work together to give them 100- 
percent support. Let these soldier boys who 
are making such great sacrifices know that 
while they are making those sacrifices, others 
who remain safely at home will r >t become 
war millionaires. Let us by lav take from 
every person and every industry every dollar 
of excess profits. Let no man earn more 
than a normal profit out of the national-de- 
fense program. Let us reestablish in the 
hearts of the American people the principles 
which have made this country great and then 
with confidence we can look to the future 
and we can invoke the blessings of Almighty 
God on all our efforts. Let us eternally stick 
to the principles of the Constitution of the 
United States and to the Holy Word of God 
and the teachings of Christ. So mote it be. 





Our Hope for Freedom Lies in the 
Constitution 
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ADDRESS OF HON. CHARLES W. TOBEY, OF 
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NEW YORK 





Mr. TOBEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an address which 
I delivered at Carnegie Hall, New York, 
on September 17, 1941. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

One hundred and fifty-four years ago to- 
day at Independence Hall, in Philadelphia, 
39 members of the Constitutional Conven- 
tion signed the completed document of the 
Constitution of the United States which Mr. 
Gladstone appropriately termed “the most 
wonderful work ever struck cff at a given 
time by the brain and purpose of man.” 
Both the inspiration of its; construction and 
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the tenacity of its existence have fully justi- 
fied that praise bestowed upon it. On us 
rests the responsibility to perpetuate it. 

The Constitution provided that it should 
go into effect after nine States had approved 
it, and the signal satisfaction of being the 
decisive ratifying State fell to the State of 
New Hampshire, which I have the honor to 
represent in the Senate of the United States. 

We have heard often of late the phrase “the 
horse-and-buggy age” applied to the sayings 
and wisdom of our founding fathers. My only 
hope is that history may remember as kindly 
the officials who thus desecrate the memory 
of those who presided at the modest begin- 
ning of our great Government, which has 
brought a greater degree of liberty, prosperity, 
and happiness:to our people than that en- 
joyed anywhere else in the world—a govern- 
ment that, until recently, was at peace with 
the world and respected by the world. 

The wisdom and philosophy of the Con- 
stitution has been tested by the whirlwind 
of party passions, fratricidal warfare, and 
grave economic convulsions. Never until 
these last few years have the great merit and 
immortal principles of this document been 
assailed. 

Think of the magnitude of the task which 
confronted the fathers in Philadelphia in 
1787. They were called upon to write down 
upon parchment, for the first time in history, 
a scheme for a government that would in- 
sure the preservation and evolution of liberty 
for all time. Their problem was clearly 
stated bv Lincoln in 1858 in these words: 
“It has long been a grave question whether 
any government, not too strong for the liber- 
ties of the people, can be strong enough to 
maintain itself in a great emergency.” Still 


, they. created a government which was to 
prove not so strong as to trample upon the 
rights of the slave with shackles on arms 
and ankles, and yet was strong enough to 
maintain itself in the face of the greatest 
trials and hardships that ever confronted a 


republic in the history of the world 

True to the trust reposed in them by the 
people, our founding fathers steered clear of 
autocracy; rule by one man, which can only 
mean tyranny and despotism. They realized 
that God has not yet created any one man 
wise enough or benevolent enough to seize 
and enforce his individual pattern to govern 
the minds, property, and lives of every citi- 
zen in the land. They comprehended the 
true science of government. Passionately, 
they believed that powers of the Government 
must be separated. As often expressed by 
them “the accumulation of all the powers of 
government in the same hands, whether of 
one, or a few, or many, and whether heredi- 
tary, self-appointed, or elected,” could justly 
be pronounced the very definition of tyranny. 

Let us review a few of the modern trends 
and developments which threaten to destroy 
our constitutional form of government 

I will not enumerate the series of devia- 
tions from the letter and spirit of the Consti- 
tution which have marked the philosophy of 
government behind the President from his 
first election to the present period of war 
hysteria. I but mention, in passing, the 
flood of “must” legislation, concentrating 
always more and more power in the hands 
of the President and railroaded through a 
“rubber stamp” Congress. 

Added to this line of evasion of the Con- 
stitution by the President was his flagrant 
and unprecedented attempt to destroy one 
of the three coordinate branches of our 
Government I refer to his attempt to dilute 
the effectiveness of the Supreme Court by 
packing it, as an unprincipled lawyer would 
try to pack a jury, a recent issue of Collier’s 
magazine to the contrary notwithstanding. 

The latest maneuver of this master of a 
free people was accomplished in his last 
radio talk, in which he announced the issu- 
ance of orders to the Atlantic Fleet to elimi- 





nate the submarines, but his radio talk went 
much further even than that. By that talk 
the President eiiminated the Congress along 
with the submarines. Fellow Americans, the 
President has, in fact, eliminated your Con- 
gress just as effectively aS a depth charge puts 
a submarine out of business. 

I measure my words when I say that, in 
my opinion, the greatest menace to this coun- 
try and to our form of government does not 
come from any enemy abroad but rather 
exists right here in our own country, and 
more particularly and Specifically under the 
Capitol dome in Washington, where the peo- 
ple’s representatives in the Congress have ap- 
parently lost their sense of responsibility 
under the Constitution to act as a separate 
but coordinate branch of the Federal Govern- 
ment and have yielded to pressure and bland- 
ishments of another branch, the Executive. 
Therein is the great threat to the American 
way of life and the American form of 
government. 

We of America need a new declaration of 
independence by the American Congress. 

This is a fateful hour in the history of our 
Nation. Common honesty and integrity have 
been cast to the winds and the people are be- 
ing deceived in a gigantic conspiracy to drive 
them into the war. We all should have a 
share in arriving at such a momentous deci- 
sion as faces our Nation. No one man—no 
one group of men—should be allowed to make 
the decision for us. only the people’s repre- 
sentatives in Congress, to whom the Consti- 
tution grants the sole power to declare war. 
A great fundamental precept of the Declara- 
tion of Independence is that governments 
derive their just powers from the consent of 
the governed. 

Tonight as we look across the seas at the 
Old World, we see the lights of civilization 
being again extinguished in another chapter 
of the many wars which have devastated the 
peoples of Europe for generation after gen- 
eration. We can characterize this war as 
Romain Roliand did the last: “A sacrilegious 
conflict which saw a maddened Europe as- 
cending its funeral pyre and, like Hercules, 
destroying itself with its own hands.” 

Today, certain forces in our country, in- 
trigued by international interests, are bend- 
ing their every effort to embroil us in the 
European holocaust, by ignoring the con- 
stitutional prerogatives of the people’s repre- 
sentatives in the Congress, which body has 
the sole power to declare war. 

I ask you: Shall the American people be 
driven into that chaos by leaders in this 
country in violation of their solemn promises 
to the American people? 

Shall the American people lose to power- 
inebriated leaders in this country the indi- 
vidual rights which they now hold under the 
Constitution? 

Shall the American Congress be reduced to 
a supine group of fear-stricken, timid men, as 
was the German Reichstag? 

Last November the American people 
throughout the country went to the polls 
with promises of peace still ringing in their 
ears. Both major parties had adopted strong 
and unequivocal peace planks. For months 
Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Willkie had been com- 
peting with each other in making more and 
more vigorous promises, more and more re- 
assuring promises that the American people 
would not be driven into the European war. 
Mr. Roosevelt pledged this in the following 
words, I quote: “And while I am talking to 
you, fathers and mothers, I give you one more 
assurance. I have said this before, but I shall 
say it again, and again, and again, your sons 
are not going to be sent into any foreign 
wars.” 

In a voice vibrant with emotional appeal 
and with the ring of sincerity designed to win 
votes, Mr. Willkie said, I quote: “The battle 
of America is a battle for liberty. It belongu 
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right here at home. I believe we should keep 
out of war at all hazards. We are being urged 
toward war by an administration which is 
alike careless in speech and in action.” But 
when after election some of his campaign 
statements were recalled to Mr. Willkie, he 
replied, “That was a bit of campaign oratory.” 

Can our people no longer listen to the words 
ot our so-called statesmen with any confi- 
dence that they are speaking what is in their 
minds and hearts? 

Are we, like the European nations, to have 
a government of men and not of laws? 

Are we to be tricked and duped with im- 
punity, only to awaken like the Germans and 
the Russians to find that we are mere cogs in 
the wheel of government and no longer free 
individuals endowed with inalienable rights? 

Can the President and Mr. Willkie success- 
fully jeopardize the well-being and the very 
lives of the American psople on the assur- 
ance of Lend-Lease Administrator Harry Hop- 
kins that “the people are too damned dumb 
to know what it is all about”? 

Shame ou any man, whether he be the 
President, whether he be counsel for the 
motion-picture industry, or whether he be 
a Communist office holder in an administra- 
tive department of our Government—shame 
on any man who would deliberately deceive 
the plain people of America on a matter 
which means life and death to them. 

Administration spokesmen are criticizing 
the majority of the people because they are 
not united for war in Europe. National 
unity is much to be desired, but you can’t 
have national unity by deceiving the people 
or by going against the will of the people. 

Fellow Americans, we can achieve national 
unity overnight if the President, by action 
and words, would adhere to the will of the 
people by announcing and carrying through 
& program for national defense—a defense 
policy to make the United States so strong 
that no nation or combination of nations 
would dare attempt to set foot in the Western 
Hemisphere—we could have national unity 
overnight if the administration would return 
to the principle of America for America, 
with no entangling alliances with any of the 
European nations. 

Europe has always been engaged in wars, 
and it will not cease to be a cesspool of bloody 
ventures until it har spent its hatreds, its 
passions, its greeds, and until it has learned 
the principles of the Prince of Peace, that 
those who live by the sword shall perish by 
the sword. 

History has proven that America cannot 
ally herself with any nation in war with any 
assurance that her decision of the moment 
is a wise one. Our boys died on the battle- 
fields to defeat the Kaiser, but after the war 
Woodrow Wilson went to Europe to arrange 
the peace and came back a disillusioned man. 
In the Genesis of the World War, by Harry 
Elmer Barnes, professor of historical soci- 
ology at Smith College, we read the following: 

“Perhaps the best ‘epitaph’ on the whole 
episode of America and the World War and 
the finest proof of the futility of intervention, 
is contained in the statement of Mr. Wilson to 
James Kerney on December 7, 1923, relative 
to the nolicy of Poincaré—‘I should like to see 
Germany clean up France and I should like 
to see Jusserand and tell him so to his face.’” 

He knew that the peace terms of that war 
could result in nothing but a greater war to 
come. 

Only a short time ago we were helping Fin- 
land against Russia. ToCay we are sending 
muniticns to Russia which will be used to 
bomb Finland. Today we would ally our- 
selves with Russia in her war with Germany, 
but it is possible that 10 years from now we 
might ally ourselves with Germany to halt 
the menace of communism sweeping Europe. 

Why spend the lives of cur richest blood on 
the battlefields of Europe on such uncertain 
and impermanent ventures? Why not take a 








lesson from our experiences and follow the 
wisdom of the father of our Nation, in his 
advice against entangling alliances? 

But there are those who say: But what are 
we going to do to stop Hitler? These people 
are divided into two groups. One is the group 
of those who use this fear propaganda because 
they have selfish motives for getting us into 
the war, and are willing te use any pretext to 
get us in. Take for example the group in the 
motion-picture industry which has control of 
one of the greatest instrurrents of propaganda 
in the country. 

It has been advised that the motion-pic- 
ture industry has millions of dollars owed 
to it by British motion-picture interests. 
It is obvious that they have a reason for 
wanting us to get into the war. Million- 
dollar investments must be protected. 

There are those in another group, however, 
who have a sincere and honest apprehension 
that Hitler can conquer the world. My an- 
swer to that is that Hitler has built up so 
many hates in Europe that he will never 
be able to untangle the potential “fifth 
column” against him, which exists through- 
out the Continent, should he live a thou- 
sand years. 

Each new conquest—each new country he 
invades—only weakens him and hastens his 
downfall. He cannot turn his back on the 
people of Europe and Russia aid seriously 
threaten the United States either militarily 
or economically. No less an authority than 
Bernard Baruch has testified that even 
though Hitler should win a technical mili- 
tary victory in Europe, Germany, and not 
the United States, would be the loser of the 
economic campaign for world trade. 

Let those who sincerely fear invasion by 
Hitler listen to the considered judgment of 
Lt. Col. Thomas R. Phillips, of the General 
Staff Corps of the United States Army. I 
quote: “Even if the United States had no 
harbor defenses, it would be impregnable to 
invasion. And this still would be true if 
our Navy were inferior to that of an in- 
vading power. * * * The bomber has 
made the American coast impregnable to 
invasion.” 

And yet, despite this, there are those who 
are bent on getting us into the war, even by 
the twisting of the true meaning of freedom 
of the seas. Let me tell you something about 
that. 

Freedom of the seas does not mean that 
one nation can send ships laden with contra- 
band to a warring nation without accepting 
the risk of their being sunk by that nation’s 
enemies. As a matter of fact, Great Britain 
will not allow American vessels to carry food 
to the stricken peoples of Europe. Let a 
group in this country try to ship food to 
the starving Greeks or to ship medicine to 
our friends in Finland, and see what happens. 
Let it be remembered that the American 
merchant ship Steel Seafarer which was sunk 
in the Red Sea was loaded with contraband 
of war at least 12,000 miies from our shores. 

Let those who urge us to go to war to 
uphold the doctrine of freedom of the seas, 
be honest in discussing this subject. The 
American people are not children. They know 
what contraband is. 

We have one clear duty, to build up our 
Army and our Navy and our military pro- 
duction with unceasing determination, and 
thereby demonstrate to Hitler that any at- 
tempted invasion of the Western Hemisphere 
is out of the question. 

Bear in mind that after the war is over 
Europe will be filled with depraved minds and 
starving bodies, and the seeds of communism 
will find fertile soil and insure its growth. 
The Russian doctrines wiil over-ride Europe 
and the pressure of that propaganda upon 
our own Nation will be tremendous. By 
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building up our economic strength, by build- 
ing up our productive capacity and by making 
the four freedoms a reality in our home 
country we will better be able to withstand 
this menace, both militarily and politically, 
than we would if we wefe to throw our all 
into the death struggie of Europe. . 

There is a deadly conspiracy to get us into 
the war, but it is not too late to make that 
conspiracy an unsuccessful one. 

Two well-known columnists, Mr. Alsop and 
Mr. Kintner, have received appointments in 
the United States Navy. One of them is a 
cousin of Franklin Roosevelt. On June 4 
they frankly stated in their syndicated col- 
umn that the President and the men around 
him hoped that the Atlantic patrol would 
result in an incident which could be used 
as an excuse for taking this country into 
war. That was expert testimony but the 
sinkings have not been fast enough, and now 
orders have been issued which are expected 
to produce more incidents. Congress is being 
bypassed. Congress, which has the sole power 
to declare war, has been eliminated in the 
matter. Congress will come back and exercise 
its prerogatives only if the people demand of 
the individual Members the courage that is 
so greatly lacking today. 

If those who are seeking an incident to in- 
volve our Nation as a shooting participant 
in the European War are successful what lies 
ahead of us? What price war? 

A debt unprecedented, so staggering in its 
magnitude as to make inevitable inflation, 
the impairment of savings, life insurance, 
and annuities; the crippling of trust funds, 
educational and charitable institutions, and 
the repudiation of a large part of our national 
debt; a depression in industry and finance 
which will make the depression of 1931 and 
1932 seem mild in comparison; the sacrifice 
of millions of lives of young American man- 
hood and, what is even worse, a tragic har- 
vest of mentally incapacitated men, broken- 
hearted mothers and fathers and families. 

We will lose our democratic way of life, the 
liberties and freedoms vouchsafed us in our 
Constitution, while in their place there will 
arise some Fascist or Communistic form of 
government. 

What a heritage for our children! And in 
the long years of aftermath of the hell of it all 
those of us still living will turn back in sad 
retrospection to these days, and the youth of 
that day will turn and ask us why we per- 
mitted the warmongers of 1941 to push this 
Nation into the maelstrom of European in- 
trigue and selfishness. 

Wake up America. 
danger is acute. 

Demand that there shall be no waging of 
war by Executive decree but only by the con- 
sidered action of the one branch of our Gov- 
ernment empowered to declare war by the 
Constitution—the people’s representatives, 
the Congress of the United States. Article I, 
section 8, of our Constitution has not been 
repealed. 

So, on this anniversary, when we turn our 
minds to that sacred document, the Constitu- 
tion, on this day when our individual liberty 
and the welfare of our Nation is at stake, let 
us give solemn thought to the words of former 
Chief Justice Hughes: “But in the great en- 
terprise of making democracy workable, we 
are all partners. One member of our body 
politic cannot say to another, ‘I have no need 
of thee.’ We work in successful cooperation 
by being true, each department to its own 
functions, and all to the spirit which pervades 
our institutions; exalting the processes of rea- 
son, seeking through the very limitations of 
power the promotion of the wise use of power, 
and finding the ultimate security of life, lib- 
erty, and the pursuit of happiness, and the 
promise of continued stability and a rational 
progress, in the good sense of the American 
people.” 

To that good sense we appeal tonight. 


The hour is late. The 
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Address by Representative Plumley on the 
One Hundred and Fiftieth Anniversary 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WARREN R. AUSTIN 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, September 25, 1941 


ARTICLE FROM THE ROCKWOOD PUBLI- 
CATIONS, FAIR HAVEN, VT. 


Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
delivered by Representative CHaRLEs A. 
PLuM.ey, of Vermont, who was the prin- 
cipal guest speaker at the sesquicenten- 
nial celebration recently held in the town 
of Wells, Vt., in commemoration of the 
entry of Vermont as the fourteenth State 
into the Union. The address is taken 
from the Rockwood Publications, of Fair 
Haven, Vt., under date of August 28, 1941. 

There being no objectian, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrcorp, 
as follows: 

{From the Rockwood Publications, 
Haven, Vt., of August 28, 1941] 
CONGRESSMAN PLUMLEY Says IT 1s “THEY” 
oR “WE” 


“If we let England fall we must be pre- 
pared to fight, at a midnight hour of our 
desperation, for self-preservation in an al- 
most endless war against the mightiest, 
maddest, most ruthless coalition of murder- 
ous conquerors the world has ever known.” 

Congressman CHARLES ALBERT PLUMLEY Was 
the principle guest speaker at the sesqui- 
centennial celebration held in the town of 
Wells on Saturday and in commemoration 
of the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary 
since the entry of Vermont as the fourteenth 
State of the Union. 

Approximately 600 persons from Wells and 
adjacent towns were in attendance at this 
observance and listened to the address de- 
livered by the Representative from Vermont 
in the Lower House of the Federal legisla- 
tive body at Washington, D. C. 

In his speech Mr. PLUMLEyY said: 

“Mr. Chairman, it is a long look back to 
1761 when the charter of Wells was granted— 
then only 152 years from the date Cham- 
plain first saw the lake that thereafter was 
to bear his name forever. And your town 
was organized in 1773—a long, long time ago 
and at a time when every man and woman 
prized their freedom to such a measure that 
they were determined to enjoy it no matter 
what it cost. 

“The story of those early days is the record 
of the achievements of men and women who 
greatly dared and greatly did. 

“Hardy, grim, resolute, with incredible toil 
and unbelievable risk too great to try to 
measure they laid deep and firm and strong 
the foundations of civilization for the oppor- 
tunities and all the blessings we inherit. 

“It is therefore most fitting and it is right 
and proper that we should meet here today to 
glory in the accomplishments for which our 
pioneer forebears paved the way; yet lip serv- 
ice awaits but little. The deeds of our an- 
cestors should be no excuse nor alibi for our 
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failure to show by deeds that we also have 
courage and strength and are ready to dare 
greatly and do nobly if and when the need 
and the occasion shall arise. 

“In the great part which our country and 
each and all of us hereafter must play 
(whether we will it or not) in the world at 
large, let us emulate the example of our fore- 
bears, enthused and inspired by their confi- 
dent faith in the future and in themselves, 
and by their purpose and determination that 
all men shall be free. 

“I have a particular and a peculiar in- 
terest in the observance of the sesquicenten- 
nial of Vermont’s admission to the Union. 
My great grandfathers on both sides of the 
family contributed their part to make it pos- 
sible and my great grandmothers kept the 
home fires burning. They, my great grand- 
fathers, were at Bunker Hill, at Hubbardton, 
at Ticonderoga, at Bennington, and if there 
was a fight for freedom going on anywhere 
in New England's forest you will find the 
names of my ancestors in the official records 
as present and accounted for. Incidentally, 
my great grandfather, Ebenezer Fletcher, was 
taken prisoner at Hubbardton. He wrote his 
story of the battle in a pamphlet which has 
appeared times without number as a histori- 
cal document. Naturally I am proud of these 
old Green Mountain Boy ancestors of mine, 
and if once in a while my blood boils and I 
feel the urge to fight against tyranny I lay 
i: to them, and hope I have enough of their 
spirit in me to make me want to fight for 
and enable me to maintain the honor of the 
State, my country, and my family. 

“Anyway, who can analyze or fathom th? 
pathos, emotion, passion, and love of a Ver- 
monter for his homeland? No one but a 
Vermonter knows the answer. 

“The love of that place where and by whose 
institutions he has been molded and by whose 
laws he has been protected and defended is 
an inborn sentiment which no power can 
erase, fixed and immovable as are our moun- 
tains. There is no power which can strike 
from our hearts the memory ~f the hamlet 
or town, the cottage or the mansion, in 
whose atmosphere we first breathed and with 
whose soil and scenery the innumerable and 
imperishable associations of our childhood 
and our lives are linked. 

“All of us are so busy making history these 
days that we are prone to treat too much as 
commonplace the wonderful tradition and 
the history that is ours, but 150 years is a 
long time in the life of a Nation or a State, 
and its passing should be appropriately 
observed 

“Before and since the Revolution the terri- 
tory Occupied by the Green Mountain Boys 
was and has been the scene and seat of in- 
tense patriotism, local and national. The 
reckless courage and daring, the bold defi- 
ance of conventions, the natural military 
genius, and the determined purpose to win 
and to defend the liberty and freedom to 
which they believed themselves entitled made 
and make the Green Mountain Boys the in- 
trepid heroes they were and are in song, 
story, and fact. 

“The years only serve to testify the de- 
ferred but always deserved appreciation ac- 
corded those fearless fighters for the cause 
of the humble citizen, those contending for 
the rights of individual property and the 
equal dispensation of justice under the law 

“The very pyramids have forgotten their 
builders, but so long as courage and daring, 
love of liberty, justice, and country shall 
last, the story of the struggles of the Green 
Mountain Boys, enemies to oppression, 
strangers to fear, will be held in the memo- 
ries of and be venerated by their appreciative 
countrymen. 

“As someone has well said, deeds. not 
stones, are the true monuments of the great. 
The Green Mountain Boys erected to them- 
selves a monument more lasting than brass, 
more sublime than the pyramids; a monu- 


ment which neither the storms of the cen- 
turies that waste, nor of the years which 
succeed each other innumerably with their 
everlasting flight of the seasons, shall be 
able to demolish. 

“So today we are observing the one hun- 
dred and fiftieth anniversary of the admis- 
sion to the Union of the State of Vermont, 
which event was made possible by the sacri- 
fices and the services of those men and 
women—150 years of enjoyed liberty under 
law made possible for us by those brave, 
patriotic, farseeing men and women who built 
the foundations of our State. 

“Today we, their descendants, are con- 
fronted by the threat of the loss, the pos- 
sibility of the obliteration of the rights and 
privileges of free men and women, and the 
destruction of civilization itself. 

“The pagan, atheistic philosophy of Hitler 
and Mussolini, their totalitarian theory of 
government, and our Christian civilization 
and democratic form of government cannot 
coexist in the world. The issue is clear-cut, 
and as well defined as anything possibly 
could be. It is reduced to a matter of prin- 
ciple. A man’s judgment in these days of 
perplexity is safe when, and only when, it 
follows the line of principle, as he under- 
takes to chart a course of patriotic action. 
The two forms of government and the two 
philosophies of life cannot coexist; and the 
sconer we realize what confronts us and face 
facts, the quicker we can determine what is 
demanded of us by the emergency. 

“Looking into the jaws of a Hitler hell, 
can there be any question in your mind as 
to the course we must choose to follow to 
the end? Are you for freedom? Remember 
that only those can defend freedom who are 
free and who love it. 

“TI tell you, my friends, that we cannot re- 
lieve ourselves of our responsibility to our- 
selves, to our children, and to the world, by 
trying to purchase peace at any price; nor by 
making a money contribution to our own 
temporary safety. Can it be measured in 
dollars and cents alone, or assured? 

“Appeasers and isolationists and all of us 
should make no mistake. Whether we like it 
or not, we cannot dodge the fact that if we 
let England fall we must be prepared to fight, 
at a midnight hour of our desperation, for 
self-preservation, in an almost endless war 
against the mightiest, maddest, most ruth- 
less coalition of murderous conquerors the 
world has ever known. Who questions it? 

“The remorseless logic of facts and events 
proves the truth, and that the issue has long 
been drawn and is clear Remember what I 
tell you. It is either they or we in the last 
analysis. It is not easy to assume the re- 
sponsibility for that statement; but it is 
right and will prevail. 

“Calvin Coolidge was right when he said, 
as some of you have heard me quote before: 

“‘No great question has ever been decided 
by the people of this Nation on the sole basis 
of dollars and cents. All that is needed,’ said 
he, ‘is for us to give what we think America 
is worth.’ 

“Love of money and the greed for gold al- 
ways have been and always will be at the 
root of all this old world’s troubles. Thirty 
pieces of silver sold Christ to crucifixion. 
There are other and better standards of 
measurement of the value we place on our 
lives and liberty. 

“We must face facts. We should prove to 
the world that democracy can save itself. We 
should not hide behind the skirts of ex- 
pediency, in an emergency, nor should we be 
blinded by personal prejudice or political 
partisanship 

“We should not fear the consequences of 
doing everything in our power to save our- 
selves. We should be desperately afraid of 
the consequences of doing too little too late. 
To see what is right and not to do it is cow- 
ardly. As Samuel Johnson once said: 
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“When desperate ills demand a sneedy 
cure, distrust is cowardice and prudence 
folly. I say to you that we must be fit in 
order to be free.’ 


“INDIVIDUALITY 


“In these days of centralization of govern- 
ment we are too prone to forget that it is not 
by pruning away individuality but by cul- 
tivating it wisely that human beings become 
valuable to themselves and to others and that 
human life becomes rich, diversified, and 
interesting. Individuality is equivalent to 
development. This the pages of history 
abundantly demonstrate. 

“We Vermonters are called rugged individ- 
ualists. While we know that is true, we mod- 
estly conceal from everybody our apprecia- 
tion of the fact that the story of the Green 
Mountain Boys parallels even that of the 
Greeks at Thermopylae in its uniqueness with 
respect to the intrepidity and the bravery 
exhibited, in its intense interest to students 
of government and in its appeal to lovers 
of liberty. That is the Vermonter in us. 


“UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES 


“I would like to take advantage of this 
occasion to go on record again with respect to 
my position concerning all the un-American 
organizations and groups and activities that 
infest this land in its day of peril. 

“We are so dumb we are fairly numb in 
our insensibil‘ty to what we have tolerated to 
be done to us. It is time to speak out about 
some of these things we see and know. The 
people have a right to be told, and should be 
told what is being done to them, and_-for one, 
I do not propose later to be held accountable 
for not having done my best to advise them. 

“So far as I am personally concerned, and 
as your Representative, it might as well he 
understood by ‘fifth columnists,’ ‘parlor 
pinks,’ ‘fellow travelers,’ ‘pseudo liberals,’ and 
all those ‘lickspittle,’ ‘milksop’ Americans who 
criticize me for being outspoken against them 
and their kind that I have no question as to 
what my duty is in the premises. 

“My position can best be stated once for 
all, and for all time, in the words of Daniel 
Webster, which I have the presumption and 
determination to make my own, when he 
said: 

“‘T mean to stand upon the Constitution. 
I need no other platform. I shall know but 
one country. The ends I aim at shall be my 
country’s, my God's, and truth’s. I was born 
an American; I live an American; I shall die 
an American; and I intend to perform the 
duties incumbent upon me in that character 
to the end of my career. I mean to do this 
with absolute disregard of personal conse- 
quences. Let the consequences be what they 
will, I am careless. No man can suffer too 
much and no man can fall too soon if he 
suffer or if he fall in defense of the liberties 
and constitution of his country.’ 

“The principles, methods, and aims of the 
Communists, their fellow travelers and sym- 
pathizers and supporters are the very anti- 
thesis of liberty and freedom and equality 
and justice under the law. Their scheme of 
government has no place in America any- 
where, nor has any individual so ‘~clined. 
That's plain talk, but true. . 

“Candor is a bitter pill for such people, 
however high they ride, to have to swallow, 
but million: of Americans agree with me and 
rold that the greed of this group and some 
individuals for money; their love of power; 
their obsession for experimentation; their 
egocentric monomania for publicity at the 
people’s expense; and other things too numer- 
ous to mention, are responsible for the weak- 
ening of the moral fiber, the breaking down 
of morale and morals, the turmoil and the 
lack of confidence found in the body politic 
today. It is too bad, but too true, but not too 
late to co:rect it. 

“The light of pitiless publicity should be 
mercilessly turned on the activities of these 
very people. They should be exposed. No 
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one should be overimpressed, awed, coerced, 
or cowed by the position any of these people 
happen to occupy, or by their delusions of 
grandeur, and, least of all, by their fantastic 
theories—social, economic, and paternalistic. 

“The ‘fifth column’ has been at work here 
ever Since Hitler made his plan to dominate 
the world. Right here in Vermont, my 
friends, there have been, and there are still, 
a few of those who under the egocentric 
impulse and the camouflage that they are 
‘liberals’ are promulgating un-American ideas 
and theories clearly destructive of those fun- 
damentals on which this State and the United 
States were founded. 

“If they love some other country better 
than their own and what it affords, then they 
should go to that country or we should send 
them there. There is no neutral ground. 
It is either we or they. 

“Every red-blooded American ought to join 
in heart and spirit with the cadets at West 
Point in their Sunday morning prayer when 
they say, ‘Strengthen and increase our ad- 
miration for honest dealing and clean think- 
ing, and suffer not our hatred of hypocrisy 
and pretense evertodiminish. * * * En- 
dow us with courage * * * that knows 
no fear when truth and right are in jeopardy.’ 

“So today, as we observe the one hundred 
and fiftieth anniversary of Vermont’s admis- 
sion to the Union, we honor ourselves by 
recalling the deeds of valor, the sacrifices, the 
determination, and the farsighted vision of 
our ancestors who made possible for us all 
that we now enjoy. 

“Anyone who is conversant with our early 
history must be impressed by the fact that 
the men and women who laid the founda- 
tions of our State meant exactly what they 
said and had the faculty to say what they 
meant—and in no uncertain terms. It is 
probably true that ‘Vermont as nearly as any 
spot upon the earth’s crust has been the 
scene of the most conspicuous action by men 
in all efforts to create, maintain, and advance 
a true independence of person and State and 
upon principles fundamentally included in 
the term “self-government.” ’ 

“In fact, the history of Vermont ‘upon 
utmost analysis discloses that no people 
organized as a State have more nearly at- 
tained to perfect sovereignty or maintained 
it under their constitution and political 
methods. Vermont has been an extraordi- 
nary upbuilder of the Nation because of the 
intrinsic character of the people who com- 
pose it.”. 

“The question which now confronts you 
and me is, Will we carry on? Can we carry 
the load? Our responsibility is tremendous. 
Are we afraid? Of whom? 

“These are critical days and troublesome 
times for those who love liberty. We come 
from a stock to whom the more abundant 
life only means one that we can carve out 
for ourselves without the dictation or inter- 
ference of a paternalistic government. We 
may well remember that a typical Vermonter, 
Calvin Coolidge, once said that: “The Amer- 
ica which Washington founded does not 
mean we shall have everything done for us, 
but that we shall have every opportunity to 
do everything for ourselves.’ That is 100- 
percent Americanism. 

“The problems which confront us are too 
numerous to permit at this time even a 
cataloging, not to say a discussion of them 
seriatim. The question is, Where are we and 
where are we going? Who knows? 

“Shall we quit? Never. 

“It is our task to finish the job or to go 
down with all that has been accomplished, 
blotted cut in a complete black-out. What 
a picture. 

“We must go forward. We must turn our 
faces to the future, come what may. There 
must be no retreat. 

“There is no such word as retreat in the 
vocabulary of a Vermonter. 


“We might as well, each and all of us, in- 
voke the spirit of Tennyson’s Ulysses, who 
said: 

“Come my friends, 

*Tis not too late to seek a newer world. 

Push off, and sitting well in order smite _ 

The sounding furrows; for my purpose 

holds 

To sail beyond the sunset, and the baths 

Of all the western stars untilI die. * * * 

To strive, to seek, to find—and not to 

yield.’ 


“It is strange that Americans do not appre- 
ciate the fact that this world revolution now 
in progress will not stop short of America. 
It is incapable of stopping short of anywhere 
until it has conquered the world or been 
conquered by the world. ‘Nobody can stay 
out of a world revolution. It can be re- 
sisted or accepted.’ It cannot be ignored. 

“ "There will be no second chance for us 
unless the revolution is beaten’ has been 
well said, for it is true. 

“So ‘put the Vermonters ahead once more 
and close up the column.” 

“It is no idle boast for us Vermonters to 
say as Americans that what we purpose that 
we perform. So today, imbued, enthused, 
and encouraged by the independence that is 
ours, and the thought of all that those who 
preceded us have made possible for us, let 
us go forward with determination to pre- 
serve, protect, and defend all that is ours, 
and to transmit to posterity our priceless 
privileges on a shield unsullied and without 
a stain. 


“*To what new fates, my country, far 
And unforeseen of foe or friend, 
Beneath what unexpected star 
Compelled to what unchosen end? 


“‘Across the sea that knows no beach 
The Admiral of Nations guides 
Thy blind obedient keels*to reach 
The harbor where thy future rides! 


“‘T do not know beneath what sky 
Nor on what seas shall be thy fate. 
I only know it shall be high; 
I only know it shall be great.’” 





Address by the Postmaster General Before 
Democratic Editorial Association of 
Indiana 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. TOM CONNALLY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, September 25, 1941 


ADDRESS OF HON. FRANK C. WALKER 


Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp the address delivered by Hon. 
Frank C. Walker, Postmaster General, 
before the Democratic Editorial Associa- 
tion of Indiana at French Lick Springs, 
Ind., on September 20, 1941. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

I want you to know that I consider it a 
great compliment to have been invited to 
address this fine organization of editors of 
Indiana, which has had for its guests some 
of the most notable figures in the public 
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life of America. May I at the outset add a 
personal touch and say it is especially gratify- 
ing because it is here within the confines 
of your gocd State that I spent 3 of the 
happiest years of my life. It was here at 
Notre Dame during these years where I re- 
ceived a goodly part of my early education 
and served as a sort of reporter on South 
Bend and Indianapolis papers. Because of 
this background, I feel that it has made it 
easier to discuss with you directly and per- 
sonally a dominant issue of national concern, 
upon the outcome of which depends the wel- 
fare of our country. 

The responsibility which American editors 
and publishers have to convey information to 
the public is correlated to the responsibility 
which the President and his administration 
have—to chart a course, to establish a direc- 
tion for the active progress of our people. 

It is a striking evidence, too seldom noticed, 
of our really effective democracy that the re- 
sponsibility for the welfare of our people 
should rest not exclusively on one group 
or political party; nor even upon the elected 
officials of government. From the early days 
of our Republic, the press of this country 
has grasped keenly its privilege, and its ob- 
ligation, to the people. Our press, at its best, 
has been developed not as an adjunct of 
government or an ally of any self-seeking 
pressure group. It has attained unparalleled 
distinction as the conscientious expression of 
free men for whom truth was sacred The 
telling of that truth was, and is, the ultimate 
justification for the freedom of the press. 

‘The hard-working editors and writers of the 
American press are scientists searching for 
facts—scientists tracing our currents of opin- 
ion—and recording the events of human ac- 
tion. Like true scientists everywhere they are 
more devoted to the cause of truth and public 
welfare than to their own individual concern. 

As the living channels of informaticn and 
well-springs of opinion, newspapers are the 
pedagogs of the public mind. They furnish 
the information, they impart the knowledge, 
upon which intelligent judgment must be 
founded. They furnish a platform for public 
discussion, for an interchange of opinion, for 
the expression of opposing views. 

To interfere with this function, to inhibit 
it in any way; to intimidate the security of 
its freedom by any kind of pressure, would 
be to undermine one of the bulwarks of the 
democracy of this Nation. 

But as the press is charged with responsi- 
bility for telling the truth, as the truth may 
be known, it is not equaliy charged with fix- 
ing national policy. That is the obligation 
of the Government, and, in a singular manner, 
of the President of the United States. 

In the arena of action rather than of argu- 
ment, his moves are decisive for us all. His 
tactics are ours; by our choice, by our elec- 
tion, and by virtue of our democracy which 
consents to authoritative action without sup- 
pressing individual argument. 

\ President, loved by millions of his fellow 
citizens for his proved love of them, needs no 
defense against rash accusations. To a man 
who is pained by the suffering of the poor 
and humble; to a man who deiights to share 
in the simple pleasures of ordinary Americans, 
the horror of a possible war has been an 
agonizing burden on his soul. Indeed, it was 
his very dread of war that sharpened his 
extraordinary perception of its approach. He 
saw it afar off. In foreseeing it, he was al- 
mest alone; in striving to prevent it, he was 
almost unaided. 

Events of the past 2 years have moved so 
rapidly and have taken such frightful and 
tragic turns that few of us have paused to 
consider what has gone before the outbreak 
of this war that now directly engulfs more 
than a billion and a quarter persons—a war 
which each day is slowly but inevitabiy de- 
ciding who shall dominate more than three- 
quarters of the earth—a war which is deciding 
what fundamental philosophy shall regulate 
the hearts and minds of men, women, and 
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children everywhere in relation to the home, 
the church, and the state. 

May I remind you of the successive steps 
our President took as he wisely and con- 
sistently fixed our policy? In May 1933, 2 
months after he took office—yes, 6 years be- 
fore the war began—President Roosevelt 
focused the eyes of the world upon the causes 
of the growing unrest when he said they 
could be traced to— 

First, “the desire, disclosed or hidden, on 
the part of governments to enlarge their 
territories at the expense of a sister nation,” 
and 

Second, “the fear ot nations that they will 
be invaded.” 

At that very time in Europe and Asia, in 
our own hemisphere—indeed, in the world— 
this Nation stood practically friendless. 

Through many years nothing had been 
done to make this Nation a good neighbor 
or to enccurage other nations to be good 
neighbors. But at the very outset of his 
leadership, President Rocsevelt, thoughtful 
and informed in international affairs, recog- 
nized the implications in existing world con- 
ditions, and promptly—8 years ago—urged all 
nations of the world “to translate their pro- 
fessed peace policies into action,” because 
without such concerted action “the fear of 
aggressive war was justified.” Yes; 8 years 
ago—more than 6 years before the fall of 
France—the President said, “Modern weapons 
of offense are vastly stronger than modern 
weapons of defense. Frontier forts, trenches, 
wire entanglements. coast defenses—in a 
werd, fixed fortifications—are no longer im- 
pregnable to the attack of war planes, heavy 
mobile artillery, lana battleships called tanks, 
and poison gas.” 

Eight years ago—more than 6 years before 
the fall of Warsaw- he urged “the elimina- 
tion from possession and use of the weapons 
which make possible a successful attack.” 
Even though his appeals fell upon deaf ears, 
8 years ago—with the help of his able 
counselor, Secretary of State Cordell Hull— 
the President sought to make friends for this 
Nation throughout the world, to the end that 
the Nation might enjoy the security and 
tranquillity which come to a good neighbor 
amcng good neighbors He alone led us into 
the paths of friendship—all the while en- 
couraging neighbors to seek the ways of 
peace. 

When his appeals failed, and when the 
grim significance of the failure of other na- 
tions to follow the ways of peace became 
clear, the President once more cautioned the 
people of this country, ‘in March 1934, when 
he said “that activities vital for national de- 
fense cannot be sacrificed for passing advan- 
tage.” On January 4, 1935, the President 
said to Congress, “I cannot, with candor, tell 
you that general international relationships 
are improved. New strivings for armament 
and power rear their ugly heads.” In Oc- 
tober 1935 he said, “War is a potent danger at 
this moment to the future of civilization.” 
And, on Armistice Day of that year, he added, 
“the dangers that confront mankind as a 
whole are greater to the world, and therefore 
to us, than the dangers which confront the 
people of the United States by and in them- 
selves alone.” Again—6 years ago—the 
President declared, “America must and will 
protect herself. Defense is our accepted 
policy and the measure of that defense is and 
will be the amount necessary to safeguard us 
against the armaments of others.” Five years 
ago, the President spoke as follows: “The 
Americas must take cognizance of a world 
situation that has in it elements that lead to 
the tragedy of a general war.” “If there are 
naticns that wish us not good but ill, they 
know that we are strong; they know that we 
can and will defend ourselves and defend our 
neithborhocd.” 

Even though the President was a man of 
peace he did not believe that the Nation 
should allow its defenses to become impaired. 


From the day that he first heard the faint 
rumblings of thunder on the distant horizon, 
the President set about rebuilding the Amer- 
ican Navy and revitalizing the United States 
Army. 

As early as 1933, he earmarked $250,000,000 
for naval construction. Thirty-two fighting 
ships were laid down. All of these vessels 
have since been completed and are now op- 
erating with the fleet. The following year the 
Vinson-Trammell Act authorized the build- 
ing of the Navy up to treaty tonnages. The 
Congress appropriated funds for 20 fighting 
ships in 1935, 22 in 1936, and 30 in 1937. In 
1938 the Navy was authorized to exceed 
treaty tonnages by 20 percent, and early in 
1940 came the 11 percent blanket increase. 
Later in the same year came the supplemen- 
tary 70 percent increase and at last the two- 
ocean navy was to become a reality. 

During the first 8 months of 1941, 213 naval 
vessels of all kinds were completed or placed 
in active service, including 2 giant 35,000- 
ton battleships, 9 submarines, and 12 de- 
stroyers. In these 8 months 436 new keels 
have been laid, including those for 2 battle- 
ships, 13 cruisers, 18 submarines, 2 aircraft 
carriers, 57 destroyers, and 91 patrol craft, not 
to mention 81 auxiliaries and 172 district 
craft. 

The speed with which naval construction 
in this country is now proceeding has been 
made possible to a large degree through plant 
and yard extensions, which were undertaken 
several years ago in keeping with the Rooase- 
velt policy of building up the American Navy. 
Today we have the largest navy in the world. 

There has been an accompanying increase 
in the air forces of both the Army and Navy, 
not great in numerical terms until the last 3 
years, yet because of the President’s policy 
there has been developed the best military 
aircraft in the world here in the United 
States. That his policy has succeeded is best 
proven by the récord of American planes in 
the war to date. ‘he airplane expansion pro- 
gram advocated 3 years ago is now bearing 
fruit at the rate of more than 1,500 airplanes 
@ month with a goal set by the President of 
50,000 planes a year by mid 1942. 

Through the years the President continued 
his search for peace and gave every assistance 
and encouragement to all others who sought 
to save mankind from destruction. Animated 
by a desire to collaborate in a movement for 
peace, in 1939 he appointed a special envoy to 
the Vatican. 

On April 14, 1939, he addressed a message 
to Hitler and Mussolini—a message of peace 
and good will designed to bring all of Europe’s 
great nations together around the council 
tables in an effort to avoid the impending dis- 
aster of war, reduce armaments, guarantee 
the security of frontiers, and consummate 
agreements on international trade. 

Even when the forces of might were on the 
march he sought to bring the aggressor na- 
tions to a peaceful conference. In August of 
1939, a few days before the outbreak of the 
war, he again asked Hitler to mediate his dif- 
ferences with Poland. But once again his 
plea fell on deaf ears. 

And when the threat to this Nation became 
a cold reality the President promptly supple- 
mented his measures for our defense with 
alien registration, selective service, acquisi- 
tion of new strategic bases, lease-lend, and 
the Atlantic patrol. 

Now it seems to some of us that, respecting 
the war, too little attention has been given 
thus far to action and too much to argument. 
We need not attempt to pass judgment on 
the merits of the contemporary debate con- 
cerning our relation to the war. On such a 
vital issue, public and private discussion is 
necessary if our democracy is to survive. In- 
evitably, the argument has aroused heated 
emotions; and in questions of life and death, 
when emotions are not aroused, humanity 1s 
dead. So long as we have a choice, and if 
we have a choice, we are pledge# to the hate 
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of war. If it is an issue that does not affect 
our vital security and our political continu- 
ance, we are stanchly neutral. 

So long as we had a choice, the interven- 
tionists and the isolationists, and other 
groups (pinned with somewhat misleading 
labels) performed a service by the diffusion 
of their views, even when these views were 
partial and dictated by emotional sympa- 
thies and dislikes. The so-called isolationist, 
at his patriotic best, fortified the deep Amer- 
ican desire (a desire upon which this Re- 
public was founded) to be free from the de- 
vious and discouraging entanglements of 
European power politics. Through a long 
line of Presidents, from Washington to Roose- 
velt, ours has been a fixed policy of no for- 
eign alliances. 

The so-called isolationists have served to 
arouse us, if we needed to be awakened, to 
the sanctity and the preciousness of human 
life and to the horror of shedding blood in 
quest of lustful power or in the vanity of an 
arbitrary interference. 

On the other hand, the so-called interven- 
tionists saw the war as an ultimate menace 
to the security of this Nation and this 
hemisphere. They feared for the effect upon 
this Nation, and upon the world, of a tri- 
umph of force; they saw a world dominated 
by Hitler as a world destroyed, as a society 
corrupted. They were interventionists be- 
cause they saw the world as a tight, small 
thing; they saw humanity itself as one thing, 
and they viewed national boundaries as but 
weak barriers to a rampant aggressive evil. 
With varying convictions and from various 
motives they urged us to active, participating 
resistance lest the spreading fire of a consum- 
ing wickedness should destroy us. 

So long as the war was a German war, a 
British war, a French war, or an Italian war, 
it is no criticism of anyone to say that some 
opinions were colored by racial and religious 
backgrounds and by harsh memories of an 
historic past. Quite understandably, the 
Jewish people longed for the overthrow of the 
arch-enemy of their very life; Christian peo- 
ples desired the suppression of the vicious 
Paganism propagated by the Nazi or Com- 
munist regimes. The Irish people saw no 
reason for assisting Britain in a political or 
economic combat; the Americans of Ger- 
man descent or of Italian descent protested 
lest the scales be weighted against the na- 
tions of their forefathers, whose gentle, cul- 
tured ways and sturdy virtues had enriched 
their own life heritage, as, indeed, they have 
enriched America. These and many other 
aspects, frankly and clearly, entered into our 
divergent opinions so long as the war re- 
mained (if it ever was) a war in which we 
could be neutral. 

But it is a curious fact that the action of 
that war has outdistanced the argument 
about it. And it is no less curious, while 
deeply significant of our will to peace, that 
all of us have been aware of that action 
while we were still arguing, as if we could 
control the circumstances that might bring 
about our involvement in the war. We were 
aware that this Nation was arming on a scale 
so vast as to defy description; we were aware 
that the war had entered forcibly into our 
everyday calculations. During the past 2 
years, every city, every town, village, and 
farm throughout this Nation has been pro- 
foundly altered in the conduct of its daily 
affairs; we have pledged our generation, and 
also the next, to a tremendous burden of 
financial obligation and of economic sacri- 
fice. We were aware of the action of the war. 

The great issue of our lives, if not of our 
speech, has been the war. Our instinct has 
outmarched our reasoned deliberations. Our 
instinct has kept pace with the march of 
Hitler. 

We did not wish war—we do not wish war— 
but we know now that the war is upon us; 
it is upon us through the necessity of de- 
fense. We did not go out to meet it, but 
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like a hurricane it has swept over the seas 
challenging our freedom, jeopardizing our 
national and soon, our individual lives. 

As Chief Executive of the United States, 
pra’ mindful of his grave responsi- 
bility, President Roosevelt has declared that 
the time has come when the Americas them- 
selves must now be defended and stand their 
ground against assault upon their sovereignty 
and freedom. The time has come to say to 
the inhuman seekers of world domination by 
the sword, “You seek to throw our children 
and our children’s children into your form of 
terrorism and slavery. You have now at- 
tacked our own safety. You shall go no 
further.” 

This is no action of intervention. It is no 
action of isolation. It is not an action 
selected by choice; it is an action compelled 
by circumstance. It is an action of ines- 
capable defense against a creeping mon- 
strosity of terror. 

As action, it has the character and value 
of a fact; as a fact, it is, for all of us, a 
turning point from discussion to complete, 
united effort. The action of the war has 
been met by the counteraction of the Com- 
mander in Chief of the United States. 

There has ben some who said that for- 
mer actions of our President were leading us 
into war without due provocation. There 
were some who asserted that our President 
was seeking out an occasion to project our 
people into the conflict. There were some 
who said that he was being influenced in 
his judgments by the blandishments and 
praise of other nations. 

The plain fact of the matter is that the 
actions of the President throughout the 
years from early 1933 to this very moment 
bear witness to a remarkable insight and a 
prophetic struggle carried on by him before 
most of us had heard the roar of guns or 
knew the direction of their firing. 

The one who did know; the one who 
counseled us and cried out a warning to the 
world, the one who watched the facts and 
not the controversy; the one who, aston- 
ishingly, has resisted aggression, yet avoided 
active combat—that man, our President, now 
declares that the action of the war immedi- 
ately threatens our vital interests and our 
national security. 

We are poised on no arbitrary adventure; 
we are alined by no artificial choice. But 
we stand embattled before an insane and 
fratricidal tyranny that strikes, with the 
lawlessness of a maniac, to enslave the 
world. 

To that tyranny our President has said, 
“You shall go no further.” And at his 
summons we, all of us, stand ready, watch- 
ful, waiting. 
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ARTICLE BY HON. ROBERT M. LA FOL- 
LETTE, JR., OF WISCONSIN 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
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in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Defense Program Threatens Ex- 
tinction of Small Business,” written by 
me and published in the Progressive of 
August 30, 1941. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Progressive, Madison, Wis., of 
August 30, 1941] 
Bos La FoLLetTTE Says 


DEFENSE PROGRAM THREATENS EXTINCTION OF 
SMALL BUSINESS 

The small businessman—a vital segment of 
industrial America—is being sacrificed on the 
altar of national defense. An economic pin- 
cers movement more powerful and destructive 
than the giant industrial monopolies have 
ever been able to muster is being fostered by 
the Government itself. We face a paradox 
of depression and unemployment in the midst 
of defense prosperity We are threatened with 
the permanent extinction of small business. 

The two jaws of the Government pincers 
are priorities and defense contracts. Priori- 
ties are depriving nondefense industries of 
raw materials necessary for their existence. 
Defense contracts have gone for the most part 
to big business. The result is that small bus- 
iness which is denied materials for normal 
production must shut down, while big busi- 
ness gets defense contracts to replace normal 
production. 

Already more than 300 items are on the 
priorities critical list, running the entire 
alphabet from acetone to zinc. Practically 
all the industrial raw materials, especially 
metals, are now included, as well as such 
varied consumers goods as wool blankets, 
men's underwear, tent stoves, and field glasses. 
Numerous raw materials, including alumi- 
num, copper, nickel, zinc, chromium, mag- 
nesium, tungsten, borax, and resin have al- 
ready been subjected to strict allocation by 
O. P.M. 


Contract allocation bungled 


Present very conservative estimates are that 
upward of 5,000 small plants face complete 
idleness tn the near future and unemploy- 
ment directly attributable to priorities may 
exceed 2,000,000 people. The magnitude of 
these figures can be appreciated best with 
these comparisons: 

The sharp industrial recession at the end of 
1937 involved the lay-off in manufacturing 
of only about two-thirds as many employees. 
The upswing in manufacturing employment 
between June 1940 and June 1941, due both 
to the direct and indirect effects of the multi- 
billion defense contracts, afforded- additional 
employment for only 1,700,000 people. All 
manufacturing activity in June 1941 em- 
ployed less than - 12,000,000 people. The 
major defense industries, according to 
O. P. M., employed less than 2,500,000. 

Of course, the theory of the defense pro- 
gram is that defense production will sup- 
plant civilian curtailments and that priorities 
will entail but a transitory crisis. Such opti- 
mism, however, is not warranted. The key 
to the situation—the allocation of defense 
contracts—has been bungled by the admin- 
istrators. While paying lip service to the 
small industrialist, they have awarded al- 
most three-fourths of the dollar value of all 
defense contracts to 56 giant corporations. 


Present situation is crucial 


As of June 1941, four corporations—Bethle- 
hem Steel, New York Shipbuilding, General 
Motors, and Curtiss-Wright—had received 
almost one-fourth of the dollar value of de- 
fense supply contracts; with almost a billion 
dollars worth of supply contracts going to 
the top corporation—Bethlehem Steel. At 
the other end of the American industrial 
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structure tens of thousands of small indus- 
trialists have not shared appreciably in de- 
fense contracts and are now being barred 
from obtaining sufficient materials for their 
norma! civilian production. 

Normally the small and medium plants, 
employing less than 500 people each, produce 
about 60 percent of our manufacturing out- 
put. These are the plants that are being 
liquidated by the defense program. A mani- 
fold economic waste is involved, not only in 
the vast production capacity unutilized, the 
idle men and idle machines, but also in the 
impairment of efficiency in the wholesale 
shuffling of economic factors to conform to 
the abnormal allocation of contracts. It 
should not be overlooked, as reported to the 
T. N. E. C. by the Federal Trade Commission, 
that small and medium-size corporations are 
the most efficient producers, that the major 
advantage of size is in sales and market 
tactics. 

For 60 years the small business man has 
been fighting an up-hill battle against the 
unfair competition of trusts and monopolies. 
Government antitrust laws, when enforced, 
have aided him. Crocodile political tears 
have been shed over his troubles by this ad- 
ministration. But now, with eyes turned in 
another direction, the administration’s de- 
fense policies are selling him down the river 
to big business. 

The present situation is crucial. The 
future implications are even more serious. 
A heavy responsibility rests on those admin- 
istering the defense program that past mis- 
takes may be corrected before it is too late. 

Rosert M. La FOLLETTE, Jr. 





Explanation of Priorities 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. SCOTT W. LUCAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 





Thursday, September 25, 1941 


RADIO INTERVIEW WITH DONALD M. 
NELSON 





Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, on Sep- 
tember 22, 1941, Mr Donald M. Nelson 
was interviewed by Mr. George Hicks, on 
a radio program donated by the Firestone 
Tire & Rubbei Co. to national-defense 
interests, explaining the meaning of 
priorities in the new national-defense 
set-up. I ask unanim.ous consent that 
the interview be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the interview 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

The ANNOUNCER. On this Office for Emer- 
gency Management defense report, we hear 
from one of America’s. foremost businessmen 
called into the service of his country by the 
President of the United States. He is Mr. 
Donald M. Nelson, Executive Director of the 
Supply Priorities and Allocations Board. 

Mr. Hicks. This is George Hicks speaking. 
Here in our Washington studio Mr. Donald 
M. Nelson, who holds not one but two of the 
most important posts in America today— Ex- 
ecutive Director of the Supply Priorities and 
Allocations Board, and Director of Priorities, 
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Office of Production Management, is going to 
discuss on this program some phases of the 
work he and others are doing in defense of 
America. Mr. Nelson—this business of pri- 
orities—I think a great many of our audience 
must feel, as I do, a little vague as to the 
meaning of priorities. We hear a lot about 
them, of course. 

Mr. Netson. I don’t doubt that, and I think 
you will hear a lot more about them in the 
future. 

Mr. Hicks. Why is that, Mr. Nelson? 

Mr. NELSON. Because priorities are going to 
beccme more and more important in the 
daily lives of the average man and average 
woman in the United States. 

Mr. Hicks. Isn't this priorities system the 
Government has set up rather difficult for 
the average person to understand? 

Mr. Netson. No; there is nothing very dark 
or mysterious about it. Naturally, there are 
a good many issues involved. It touches 
practically every phase of our national 
economy. But the underlying idea is as 
simple as a, b, c. 

Mr. Hickes. How would you define priorities 
then, Mr. Nelson? 

Mr. Newson. It is just seeing that first 
things come first. That means that those 
things this country needs for its defense— 
materials for planes and tanks and guns and 
ships—get a prior rating; the right-of-way 
over things that this country can safely do 
without. 

Mr, Hicks. I wonder if you would explain 
that more fully for our audience, Mr. Nelson. 

Mr. NELSON. I'll try to put it simply in this 
way: Our peacetime economy was geared for 
peacetime needs—so many tons of steel for 
bridges, so many tons of rubber for auto- 
mobile tires, tennis balls, rubber boots, etc.; 
so many bales of silk for women’s stockings 
and men’s neckties; so many tons of alumi- 
num for kitchen pots and pans. Only a very 
small amount of those peacetime materials 
went for military needs. Then suddenly we 
were confronted with an emergency that 
calied for an immediate expansion of our 
military and naval equipment. 

Mr. Hicks. I can understand how that 
would change the picture. 

Mr. NELson. It changed that whole peaceful 
picture practicelly overnight. Steel was 
needed for ships, rubber for Army trucks, silk 
for parachutes, aluminum to build planes. 
We had cur choice—either to continue manu- 
facturing millions of rubber boots and tennis 
balls or devote that rubber to Army tanks; 
either to cut down the number of aluminum 
percolators in our kitchens or cut down the 
number of planes we needed; either to supply 
our wives with silk stockings or our aviators 
with parachutes. We couldn’t do both. 

Mr. Hicks You refer, Mr. Nelson, to these 
shortages that developed? 

Mr. Netson. Exactly. 

Mr. Hicks. I think a great many Ameri- 
cans are puzzled on that score. We've al- 
Ways gone under the impression that here in 
America we had materials galore. 

Mr. Newtson. That’s true. We have always 
had plenty for our peacetime needs, and in 
some materials enough to supply our armed 
forces, 00. But remember, a great many of 
our most essential raw materials that we 
took so much for granted in the good old 
carefree days—things like cork, rubber, tin, 
silk, to mention only a few that everyone 
knows about—those came to us from over- 
seas in ships. Many of those ships are now 
being used for war purposes, and many of 
those ships are now at the bottom of the sea. 

Mr. Hicks. Would you say then, Mr. Neison, 
that this shortage of ship~ led directly to 
shortages of material? 


Mr. Netson. It is one important factor. 
But it is not the whole story. We Americans 
have been careless and wasteful of the things 
we had. We dug into our piles of raw ma- 
terials with no thought of the future—no idea 
that an emergency might arise that would tax 
every available resource we had. That emer- 
gency is here now and we must stop wasting. 
We must conserve what resources we have. 

Mr. Hicks. Iron and steel, for instance? 

Mr. NeEcison. Yes. And steel is a good exam- 
ple of what we are up against in this choice 
between what we'd like to have and what we 
must have. Just the hull of a 35,000 ton 
battleship alone takes as much iron and steel 
as 24,000 automobiies. That means that, if 
we are to have that battleship we can’t use 
that metal for those 24,000 pleasure cars. 
The battleship comes first. We can’t have 
our cake and eat it, too. 

Mr. Hicks. I think our audience is begin- 
ning to see the meaning behind the expres- 
sion, “First things first,” Mr. Nelson. 

Mr. NELson. It means that we've all got to 
tighten our belts a little and do without some 
of the things we're used to. We've got to cut 
down on our free-for-all consumption of es- 
sential materials. We've got to stop manu- 
facturing those extra cars and extra coffee 
percolators. We've got to distribute the steel 
and the aiuminum to the places where they 
are most necessary. And that is where our 
job comes in. 

Mr. Hicks. The Supply Priorities and Allo- 
cations Board? 


Mr. NELSON. Yes. We're the traffic cop in 
this emergency. Not always a pleasant job 
but vitally necessary if he is to keep traffic 
from getting snarled and bottlenecked at the 
crossing. As national traffic cop we must give 
the go-ahead signal to the ambulance that 
is answering an emergency call and the stop 
signal to the pleasure cars that are just out 
for the ride. In other words, we are giving 
the ambuiance—and by that I mean all the 
essential materials for defense—the prior 
right-of-way 

Mr. Hicks. How’s that done, Mr. Nelson? 

Mr. Netson. By controlling raw materials— 
allowing to defense industries what they need 
and restricting those materials to industries 
less essential to defense. 

Mr. Hicks. Doesn’t that, Mr. Nelson—aliot- 
ing materials such as steel and rubber to one 
manufacturer and cutting down on the sup- 
ply to another manufacturer—doesn’t that 
work hardships on a good many people? 

Mr. Netson. It does in some cases. It takes 
a great deal of cooperation on the part of 
everyone for this priorities plan to succeed. 
It means sacrifice on the part of the manu- 
facturer and the consumer. We cannot avoid 
that. We try to make this contro] as fair and 
reasonable as possible, keeping in mind al- 
ways that this country’s military needs must 
come first. That is a must, not an if or a 
perhaps. 

Mr. Hicks. How about the consumer you 
speak of, Mr. Nelson—the plain, everyday 
American who is not a manufacturer? How 
are priorities going to affect him as an indi- 
vidual in his daily life? 

Mr. Netson. The answer to that question is 
not going to please everyone. But I am going 
to answer it plainly and definitely. Some 
automobile driver is not going to get that new 
car he has been planning on. His wife is go- 
ing to have to do with her old set of alumi- 
num kitchenware. Priorities are going to take 
away silk hosiery from his daughter and the 
bicycle his 12-year-old son gets won’t have 
shiny chromium trimmings. Our priority 
system is going to reach into millions of 
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homes and take the things this country needs 
for defense. 

Mr. Hicks. Now that you’ve made the rea- 
sons clear to us, Mr. Nelson, I don’t believe 
most of us will object to making those sac- 
rifices. 

Mr. NELSON. They are very minor sacrifices 
compared to the sacrifices and deprivations 
the people of this country would face if, tor 
any reason, we should fail in this defense ef- 
fort. We would get priorities then, but they 
would be dictated to us and we would have no 
choice in the matter. We're not going to wait 
for that to happen. In the final analysis, we 
are saving and doing without now so that 
we'll have weapons to fight for something 
well worth saving—something we cannot do 
without. And by that I mean this great 
country of ours. 


The Neutrality Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, September 25, 1941 


ARTICLE BY WALTER LIPPMANN 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article by 
Walter Lippmann on the Neutrality Act. 
I may point cut that when the present 
Neutrality Act was enacted in 1937—the 
act which has since been amended—I was 
one of six United States Senators who 
voted against it then and I have been 
consistently against it since. I stated at 
the time that it was impossible for a 
nation to legislate peace as much as we 
would like to do so and that in times of 
international crisis a nation should 
not be handicapped by laws of its own 
making. 

Mr. TOBEY. The Senator also will 
agree that the Neutrality Act was en- 
acted by the Congress under the whip 
and spur of the present President of the 
United States and his administration? 

Mr. BRIDGES. It was; and it is in- 
teresting to note that of the six United 
States Senators who at that time voted 
against it five were members of the 
minority party, and one was a member 
of the majority party, and all that was 
said at that time by the minority mem- 
bers who opposed the enactment of the 
neutrality law has since been proved to 
be correct, and the very individuals who 
insisted upon the enactment of the neu- 
trality law and supported it most vigor- 
ously are now asking for its repeal. I 
agree with their present views but wish 
they had seen the situation as I did in 
1937. 








There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Washington Post of September 25, 
1941] 


Topas: AND TOMORROW 
(By Walter Lippmann) 
THE NEUTRALITY ACT 


On January 31, 1917, the German Ambassa- 
dor delivered a note to the Secretary of State 
announcing that beginning the next day “in 
a zone around Great Britain, France, Italy, 
and the eastern Mediterranean * * * all 
ships met within the zone will be sunk.” 
This announcement, which caused President 
W''son to break off diplomatic relations with 

2rmany, is the substance of our present 
Neutrality Act. The simple truth about the 
Neutrality Act is that it has made the illegal 
policy of Germany in the other war the statu- 
tory law of the United States in this war. 
The zone which in 1917 Germany closed to 
our ships is under the Neutrality Act now 
ctosed to our ships by domestic legislation; 
the suspension of international law on the 
high seas is under the Neutrality Act accepted 
asafact. Thus he United States, which had 
asserted its rights on the sea, legislated away 
the rights for which it had victoriously con- 
tended, and placed upon its own statute 
books ae prohibitions of Admiral Tirpitz. 

That this was an extraordinary thing for a 
great nation to do is admitted in the pre- 
amble of the law itself, which states that “by 
so doing the United States waiv:s none of its 
ow~ rights and privileges to which it and its 
nationals are entitled under the law of na- 
tions * * * and expressly reserves the 
right to repeal, change, or modify this joint 
resolution or any other domestic legislation 
in the interests of the peace, security, or 
welfare of the United States and its peoples.” 

The first great war which broke out after 
the enactment of the Neutrality Act was 
the very great war between Japan and China. 
This was in the summer of 1937. The law has 
never been applied to this war, and the isola- 
tionists who sponsored the law have never 
seriously asked that the law be applied. So 
American ships continue to carry goods, in- 
cluding weapons of war, both to Japan and 
to China. There are no barred zones in the 
Pacific into which American ships may not 
enter. Though for 4 years there has raged 
a bloody war in Asia, the Neutrality Act is 
not in force. 

Why? Because Japan, as a matter of self- 
tuterest, chose not to call the war a “war” 
but only an “incident,” finding it convenient 
to receive American war supplies; because 
China, as a matter of self-interest, chose not 
to declare war against the invader, finding it 
convenient to receive American war supplies; 
because the United States chose not to recog- 
nize that the war was a war, finding it expe- 
dient, and also profitable, to continue to trade 
Thus in the Facific during the greatest war 
ever waged in the Orient, the Neutrality Act 
is nonoperative and traditional American 
rights are still in effect. 

We are then in the remarkable position of 
nullifying our own recently enacted law be- 
cause it suits us to do so and it suits the 
belligerents to let us do so. But any mo- 
ment either Japan or China could by issuing 
a declaration of war compel us to enforce an 
American statute which as a matter of policy 
and self-interest we prefer to nullify. 

Thus we have placed in the hands of foreign 
governments the power to determine whether 
we may continue to violate our own domestic 
laws in order to enjoy our rights under in- 
ternational law, or whether we must enforce 
our domestic law and then surrender our 
international rights. 
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Two years later war broke out in Europe, 
and the law which had been nullified in the 
Pacific was immediately put into effect in 
the Atlantic. Not only did we forbid our 
ships to go to the belligerents—to Germany, 
France, and Britain—but we forbade them 
also to go to Holland, Belgium, Sweden, Den- 
mark, and Finland—all of them then neu- 
trals. We also forbade our ships to go to 
Eire. On the other hand, we allowed them 
to go to Italy, which was then still non- 
belligerent. The reason for this discrimina- 
tion was that American ships passing to the 
northern neutrals were within range of the 
German submarines, which sink at sight, 
whereas ships passing to the southern neu- 
trals were within range only of the British 
and French Navies, which did not sink at 
lg but observed the rules of international 
aw. 

Thus we placed ourselves in the remark- 
able position of withdrawing from waters 
where war was waged lawlessly and ruthlessly 
and of continuing to enter waters where war 
was waged lawfully and humanely. In the 
Pacific we were exercising our rights by grace 
of the fact that Japan found it expedient 
not to make a formal declaration of war 
against China. In the Atlantic we were 
exercising our rights only outside the reach 
of the German Navy. When Italy entered 
the war we ceased exercising our rights in 
the Mediterranean, where the British Navy 
though at war had recognized our rights, be- 
cause the Italian Navy would probably follow 
the German policy of sinking at sight. 

This policy must have created the impres- 
sion in many minds, perhaps even in Hitler’s, 
that we had deliberately decided as a matter 
of national policy to submit to force. 

But that did not end the progress of 
American humiliation. The zones which we 
had closed to American ships aud opened 
to absolute lawlessness were not large 
enough to suit the Nazis. So they pro- 
claimed a much larger war zone in the North 
Atlantic—in fact one which surrounded Ice- 
land and extended to Greenland. Having 
been taught to believe by our neutrality 
law that what Germany declares to be her 
Purposes will in the end become accepted 
as American law, the Nazis have been prey- 
ing on ships well outside our own self- 
imposed combat zone. It just happens that 
their combat zone is bigger than ours, and 
therefore, according to Berlin, it is legal to 
sink ships there without warning 


But even that is not the end of it. In the 
case of the Robin Moor, an American ship 
was traveling outside the German war zone, 
cutside our own combat zone, in fact on the 
high seas. This ship was stopped and sunk, 
and its crew and passengers set adrift in mid- 
ocean. And what was the justification of 
this extension of the area of lawlessness? 
We have had it from some of our own Sen- 
ators—that the Robin Moor was carrying 
contraband of war and, therefore, her crew 
and passengers had no rights which Ger- 
many was bound to respect or that the 
United States ought to presume to defend. 

There may be room for differences of judg- 
ment as to whether what is left of the Neu- 
trality Act is now of practical importance, 
and what as a matter of fact it is uSeful to 
do about it. The law is nullified in the 
Pacific. In the Atlantic it is not observed 
by Germany and in fact not by the United 
States. 

But there is, I think, no room fur a differ- 
ence of opinion that the neutrality law has 
proved itself to be an act of nafional self- 
debasement, a mortifying submission to 
force, without logic, without honor, and 
without value even to achieve the purpose 
for which it was originally designed. 
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HON. FRANCIS MALONEY 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 





Thursday, September 25, 1941 


ARTICLE BY PVT. JAMES L. HOWARD. JR. 


Mr. MALONEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there may be 
inserted in the Appendix of the Recorp 
an interesting article, written by Pvt. 
James L. Howard, Jr., which appeared in 
the Camp Edwards Digest, Camp Ed- 
wards, Mass. Mr. Howard is a resident 
of my State. 

I think Members of Congress, particu- 
larly those who have been greatly dis- 
turbed by rumors of unsatisfactory con- 
ditions in the Army camps, will find this 
article interesting and very encouraging. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PRIVATE ANSWERS PRESS INDICTMENT OF MORALE 

I read last night the article in the New 
Bedford Standard Times, which purported to 
show that morale at Camp Edwards is “low 
and unhealthy.” It quoted statements from 
privates and Officers alike that the soldiers 
were “framed” into the service, that there 
were “stupid junior Officers,” that the train- 
ing was “sloppy,” and that the townspeople 
were hostile toward the soldiers. 

If I were a civilian and read that article, 
I might say, “Well, finally they’re telling the 
truth. After all these rumors I’ve been hear- 
ing, it’s about time someone had the guts to 
give us the real story about Camp Edwards.” 

But I’m not a civilian. I’m a soldier. I've 
been here since January. And I think I have 
a clearer conception of life at Camp Edwards 
than a reporter who spent only 2 days at 
camp—and yet says he interviewed “200 
draftees and 50 officers.” (He must have been 
interviewing 24 hours a day.) 

I have no doubt that this reporter heard 
every one of the rumors he printed. I also 
have no doubt that he came down here with 
one mission, “to dig up the dirt in Edwards.” 

Anyone who snoops around a town of 28,000 
people can find rumors about everyone from 
the mayor to the street cleaner—if he goes 
about it in the right way. And the same goes 
for a camp of 28,000 soldiers. 

Just give a soldier a chance to gripe, just 
give him the right conversational lead, and 
he’ll tell you a swell story. It’s the fashion. 
It’s just as much a military custom as salut- 
ing—and 10 times more enjoyable. 

But, remember one thing the neat time 
you hear any Army grouse: consider the 
source. As a rule, the larger the complaint 
the more insignificant the source it comes 
from. 

If this article in the Standard Times were 
more than merely a composite grouse, I would 
not resent it. But for a reporter who obvi- 
ously knows nothing about military procedure 
to take these grouses and represent them as 
the whole situation at Camp Edwards is a 
malicious falsification of facts. It is more 
than that. It is a definite morale depressor 
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and as dangerous as any deliberate “fifth 
columnist” a’ ‘ivity. 

First, concerning the statement that we 
selectees were “framed” into the service. 

There are many of us selectees who make 
statements like that. It gives us a martyred 
feeling—puts a sort of invisible halo around 
our head. 

But | think that most of us realize, way 
Gown deep, although we would never say it, 
that our military service has but one purpose: 
To preserve the way of life which we cherish 
in this country. It is impossible for us to 
listen to the radio or to “ead the newspapers 
without being eware of the destruction and 
chaos taking place in Europe; about the 
muzzling of our personal liberties, suffering, 
and torment The press and radio tell us 
every day that It Can Hap);-en Here. It is not 
necessary to digress on the plight of France 
or the 13 other nations that Hitler has ccn- 
querea or the reason thut they have been 
conquered: Unpreparedness. Every soldier 
Knows that. And every suidier knows if we 
are going to preserve our way of life, there is 
one price we .uwust pay-—-constant military 
preparation and training. 

To this Nation the drafi is something new, 
a sacrifice not brought ak out because of our 
shortcomings, but because of the bestiality of 
aggressor nations. It is so new that there are 
some of us who resent it without thinking of 
the reason for it. 

Iam not being idealistic. lam being ruth- 
lessly practical. I realize that I am not a 
separate individual, free to do anything 1 
please. but a men.ber of society. And the 
good of society is my gooa 

I knuw the sacrifices that 1 am making 
during my services, and J] can apprec.ate the 
sacrifices that other scidiers are making. 
True, some of us gave up evod jobs, otcers had 
to postpone marriage. But one fact still re- 
mains; we have ¢ job to do, and we've got to 
do it. So if we “cry-baby” occasionally, re- 
member that we’re only Fuman. Way down 
under, we realize the necessity for what we 
are doing. 

Concerning the “stupid junior officers,” 
some of them obviously have to lean rather 
heavily on the top sergeant during their first 
few months of duty. But recall this: All of 
them are college graduates, all of them have to 
go to officers’ training school, and all of them 
have to demonstrate to a board their ability 
to lead men 

A top sergeant with 11 years’ experience may 
resent taking orders from a rosy-cheeked lieu- 
tenant fresh out of college, but the sergeant 
should not forget that if he had the qualifi- 
cations, he could be a lieutenant himself 

As for officers drinking in the mess hall 
and the barracks, I have no dcubt that there 
are cases of insubordination as mentioned by 
the reporter in his article. But such cases 
are the exception rather than the rule. In 
any stratum of life there is, inevitably, per- 
sonal bickering. To publicize this is more 
than to wash dirty linen in public. It is to 
destroy the enlisted man’s respect for the 
officers. 

We have been taught in the Army to salute 
the insignia which an officer wears and not 
the man himself. That is very hard for 
civilians to understand, but it has been found 
by long experience to be the most efficient 
way to conduct the Army. 

We have been taught to obey orders, with- 
out question or doubt. That, too, is hard 
for the civilian to understand. Yet, if you 
consider that the Army is the largest single 
organization this country has yet produced, 
you will see that for an individual to take 
matters into his own hands without consult- 
ing a superior would lead to considerable 
confusion 

Any unwarranted publication or rumor 
that tends to disrupt the soldier’s confidence 
in his superiors is going to besmirch the uni- 


form that the officer wears, not the officer 
himself. Any unwarranted statement by an 
officer to a newspaperman will reflect on the 
officer’s rank, not on the officer. Such state- 
ments accomplish nothing constructive and 
much that is destructive. 

If training of the men at Camp Edwards 
is sloppy, as the writer accuses, and if he has 
any improvements to offer, the Army will 
welcome them, and act on them. But a 
civilian who is criticizing the Army should 
always remember that he is a civilian, and 
that his concepts might not be the same, had 
he the responsibilities and perspective of a 
high-ranking officer. 

Concerning the statement that the towns- 
people are hostile toward the soldiers, this 
strikes me as the most untrue of all. Civil- 
ians have never, to my knowledge, shown 
anything but a friendly interest and a desire 
to help Camp Edwards soldiers. 

If ever they show a discrimination against 
a man in uniform, it is because of what he 
may do personally and not because he wears 
a uniform. Obviously, there is a small mi- 
nority of soldiers who feel that a uniform 
entitles them generally to raise hell. In that 
case, any civilian resentment is purely per- 
sonal and not against the Army. 

But I will make one criticism of civilians. 
They are sympathetic with the soldiers, but 
they are not sympathetic with the Army. 
Rather than being sympathetic to the soldier 
because of his sacrifices and respecting him 
for what he is doing, they pamper him be- 
cause they think an injustice has been done 
him. They nurse his gripes. They take a 
perverse delight in trying to find that 
things are not going as well as they might 
in the Army. 

You know as well as 1 do that there are 
unpleasant duties in the Army, that sol- 
diers get depressed, that they sometimes 
resent higher authority. 

But remember: We soldiers are no hired 
troops called in to fight your battles. We 
are part of you. It is your battle just as 
much as it is ours. You are out there fur- 
nishing us with the materials with which we 
are arm:_g ourselves. 

We must have more than your material 
aid if we are going to achieve our ends to- 
gether. We must have your sympathy and 
understanding of what we are striving to do. 
With that, I think, we cannot fail. 





The Daily Drift 
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HON. H. H. SCHWARTZ 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, September 25, 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM THE WYOMING EAGLE 


Mr. SCHWARTZ. Mr. President, the 
Wyoming Eagie is one of the important 
newspapers of the Rocky Mountain area. 
I desire to have inccrporated in the 
Recorp an editorial from that journal 
dealing with the President’s address in 
particular and our foreign policy in gen- 
eral. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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[From the Wyoming Eagle of September 13, 
1941] 
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The close of the second week in September 
finds the United States poised on the brink 
of a “shooting war.” The isolationists say 
we have been “on the brink” for more than 
a year. Their reaction to the President’s 
Thursday night speech probably will be that 
“now we're all the way in.” 

As to the address to the Nation and the 
world, it is the consensus of opinion that it 
is one of the best Mr. Roosevelt ever has de- 
livered. It was fearless, it was to the point 
and as his secretary, Stephen Early, had pre- 
viously announced, it left no questions un- 
answered. Mr. Hitler and Mr. Mussolini now 
know definitely that they can go so far and 
no further. 

Shoot first and talk about it later. This 
is the new policy of our Government. The 
Navy has been ordered to destroy any Ger- 
man or [talian warship found in any waters 
“we deem necessary for our defense.” That 
is a comprehensive definition. This country 
considers all waters over which aid is trans- 
ported to Britain as necessary for our Ge- 
fense—if we can believe all that has been 
said in behalf of the lend-lease law. It can 
be stretched to include the Red Sea over 
which United States ships are carrying sup- 
plies to the British in Egypt. And as time 
goes on, the inclination will be to extend the 
area in which the American Navy will he 
expected to shoot on sight. 

The American people, we believe, will wel- 
come this stiffening of our foreign policy. 
It has been disheartening to know that food 
and guns and munitions which we have pro- 
duced at great cost and sent to the aid of 
beleaguered democracies were being sunk by 
enemy raiders. What price aid to Britain it 
the much-needed materials were destroyed 
before they arrived at their destination? No- 
body wants war although a few seem to de- 
sire peace at any price demanded by Adolf 
Hitler. 

It would be absura to assume that every 
isolationist is actuated only by partisan or 
selfish motives. Some of them undoubtediy 
believe, in all sincerity, that in some myste- 
rious fashion we can preserve our way of life 
and keep out of war if the Axis Powers con- 
quer the rest of the world. They may sin- 
cerely believe that once the Axis has insti- 
tuted its new order in Europe, Asia, and 
Africa, it will not bother about the existence 
of liberty-loving nations in the Western 
Hemisphere. It may be their idea that the 
conquerors would turn benignant, and forget 
and forgive our having delayed and made 
more difficult their conquests by becoming 
the arsenal of democracy. But mistaken be- 
liefs and false hopes never saved anybody. 

Unquestionably, there were honest Tories 
during our Revolutionary W*>-—men per- 
fectly sincere in their theory that Britain's 
might would overcome Washington's ragged 
patriots, and that our country’s future would 
be brighter as a British colony than if we 
went on our own, even if w2 were successful. 
Their sincere beliefs may have been as harm- 
ful to the cause of independence as Benedict 
Arnold’s deliberate treason, though the hon- 
est Tory may Lave acted as he thought right, 
while the traitor sold out his country. 

There were conscientious appeasers in 
Lincoln’s day—northern men who believed 
that Abraham Lincoln preferred war to peace, 
men who would have compromised with the 
Confederacy even at the price of seccession. 
But the fact that these men believed they 
were right and Lincoln wrong adds to Lin- 
coln’s greatness in that he pursued his own 
concept of right against the bitterest of 
vindictive opposition. Their opposition made 
the preservation of the Union more difficult, 
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it prolonged the agony of the Civil War, even 
though they may have been honest in their 
opinions, 

The President’s course has proceeded with- 
out deviation for 2 years, in the face of pro- 
tests and prophecies of dire disaster from the 
isolationists. They were scared when he 
asked for and obtained the repeal of the 
neutrality law, which repeal enabled us to 
sell munitions and general supplies to Great 
Britain under certain restrictions. They were 
frightened when we passed the lend-lease 
bill, after England had exhausted her dollar 
exchange; they were panic-stricken when we 
established our naval patrol, and agonized 
when we occupied Iceland. 

In each of these acts they saw a chalienge 
to Hitler to begin hostilities against us; but 
if it were a challenge, it was never accepted, 
for the obvious reason that until he had 
completed his conquest of Europe he did not 
dare add the forces of the great Republic to 
his active enemies. 

Now the order for the Navy to shoot on 
sight will invoke further blasts from the 
isolationists, further prophecies of dire dis- 
aster. But however honest they are in their 
beliefs, we believe they are of the type that 
would have ordered the Minute Men to dis- 
perse at Bunker Hill in preference to en- 
gaging in a shooting war, and those who 
would have evacuated Fort Sumter without 
firing a shot. 

However, though the President has been 
splattered with epithets, of which “war- 
monger” is about the mildest, he has avoided 
our country getting into war for 2 tense years, 
and that is perhaps the most skillful bit of 
statesmanship of the century. 





Resolution of Southeastern Theatre 
Owners’ Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOE HENDRICKS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 25, 1941 


RESOLUTION PASSED IN CONVENTION AT 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


Mr. HENDRICKS. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently I received a resolution passed by 
the Southeastern Theatre Owners’ Asso- 
ciation, which was passed in convention 
in Jacksonville, Fla. Because of the fine 
attitude of this organization and the 
splendid tone of the resolution I wish to 
include it in the REcorb: 

Whereas our country and our kind of 
world are today subjected to one of the most 
vicious assaults in all history by those who 
have made sabotage, espionage, and decep- 
tion the chief instrument of their evil policy; 
and 

Whereas it has been the policy of the 
dictators who hurl such assaults, not only 


to strike from the outside but to bore from 
a the body politic of their enemies; 
an 

Whereas a nation is no stronger than its 
spirit and its unity and the morale of the 
people: Now, therefore, 

We, the Southeastern Theatre Owners’ 
Association, do hereby denounce all those 
agencies and efforts designed to undermine 
the foundations of our institutions, to pro- 
duce dissension and confusion amongst our 
people, to break down the morale of our 
citizens, and to paralyze the will and the 
mind of this Nation to defend itself and 
remain a great and free land: Be it further 

Resolved, That we, the Southeastern Thea- 
tre Owners’ Association, do further commend 
and endorse all those governmental agencies 
such as the Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
the intelligence units of the Army and Navy, 
the State, county, and municipal police 
officers, and all civic and patriotic organiza- 
tions who have made it their purpose to 
ferret out these sinister and insidious 
agencies and all others who are giving aid 
or comfort to our dictator enemies and try- 
ing to destroy the safety and security of our 
land; be it further 

Resolved, That we heartily endorse the 
courageous and worthy American leadership 
of our great President, Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
in his heroic defense of our country, our 
continent, and democracy of the world; be 
it further 

Resolved, That we do call upon the Presi- 
dent to strengthen and add to those Federal 
agencies which are engaged in fighting 
against the despised “fifth columnist,” the 
Trojan horse, and other un-American influ- 
ences which have been gnawing at the vitals 
of our country; be it further 

Resolved, That we, the Southeastern Thea- 
tre Owners’ Association in convention assem- 
bled at Jacksonville, Fla., September 9, 1941, 
do call upon the public to lend all possible 
cooperation to Federal, State, and municipal 
agencies as well as to all worthy patriotic 
organizations endeavoring at this crucial 
time to defend our land, our homes, and all 
that we love; be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the President of the United States, 
to each Member of the House and Senate, the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, and to the 
press. 





Government Expenditures and the Public 
Debt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLARENCE CANNON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 25, 1941 


LETTER AND STATEMENT FROM THE 
UNDER SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
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marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing communication from Hon. D. W. 
Bell, Under Secretary of the Treasury, 
together with the accompanying state- 
ments: 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 

Washington, September 10, 1941. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
House Committee on Appropriations, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: By direction of 
the Secretary and im accordance with the 
arrangements made as outlined in his letter 
of January 31, 1941, I am enclosing herewith 
the following statements: 

Statement No.I. General Budget summary— 
receipts and expenditures, showing (1) 
Budget estimates for the fiscal year 1942 and 
actual figures for the fiscal year 1941, and 
(2) actual figures for the first 2 months of 
each of the fiscal years 1941 and 1942. 

Statement No. II. Effect on the public debt 
of financing the deficit, showing (1) esti- 
mated amounts for the fiscal year 1942 and 
actual figures for the fiscal year 1941, and 
(2) actual figures for the first 2 months of 
each of the fiscal years 1941 and 1942. This 
statement shows the extent to which the 
net deficit has been met through borrowings 
and reductions in the Treasury’s cash bal- 
ance. It also shows the debt at the begin- 
ning and the close of each period. 

Statement No. III. Statutory debt limita- 
tion, showing the amount of the debt out- 
standing which is subject to the debt limita- 
tion and the balance of the borrowing au- 
thority; 1. e., the amount of additional debt 
which may be issued pursuant to existing 
limitations. 

Statement No. IV. General-fund balance, 
showing an analysis of the general-fund bal- 
ance and the changes therein during the 
period. This statement sets forth the bal- 
ances at the beginning and the close of the 
period classified as tc working balance, in- 
crement on gold, and seigniorage. It shows 
how the general-fund balance was affected 
by (1). borrowings, (Z) excess of receipts or 
expenditures in trust accounts, etc., and (3) 
the net deficit as set forth in statement No. I. 

Statement No. V. Obligations of corpora- 
tions and credit agencies guaranteed as to 
principal and interest as of August 31, 1941. 
This statement shows the contingent liabili- 
ties of the Governmert; i. e., the outstanding 
securities issued by corporations and credit 
agencies which are guaranteed by the United 
States as to principal and interest. 

Statement No. VI. Combined statement of 
assets and liabilities of gcvernmental cor- 
porations and credit agencies, as of July 31, 
1941, based upon the latest official reports 
received by the Treasury. This statement 
shows the total assets of such corporations 
and agencies, the liabilities (including re- 
serves), and their net worth. The liabilities 
are segregated according to obligations guar- 
anteed by the United States and obligations 
not so guaranteed. The net worth is classi- 
fied as to the amounts of the Government’s 
proprietary interest and of the proprietary 
interests not owned by the Government. The 
total amount of interagency interests of all 
corporations and agencies included in this 
statement is also shown. 

Very truly yours, 
D. W. BELL, 
Under Secretary of the Treasury. 
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1. General Budget summary ’—Receipts and expenditures 
{On basis of daily Treasury statements; i. e., checks paid by the Treasurer of the United States. In millions of dollars] 


Classification 


Receipts: 
Income tax 
Miscellaneous interna! revenue... 
Taxes under Socia! Security Act_. 

Taxes upon carriers and their employ ecs__ 
Customs... ..... 
Return of of surplus fu funds from ‘Government corporations. 
UNE. .cnc- * ~euaeie 


Total receipts... 
Less net amounts transferred to Federal old-age and survivors’ insurance trust fund 


Dies FORGO... oc sccccccasindnticmnsssadsapecuelanad thant iekbdiehhaiisbdiadibiaiien 


Expenditures: 
Departmental ‘ 
Agricultural program * 


National Ccefense: 
War 
coe 


Defense aid (lend-lease) _ __- 

Federal Security Agency _- 

National-defense housing (Federal Works Agency) 
Other agencies 


Total_. 


Interest on the public debt 

Federal Loan Agency. 

Federa! Security Agency 

Federal Works Agency * 

‘Tennessee Valley Authority... 

Veterans’ Administration 

Transfers to trust accounts_. _- 

Return of surplus funds from Government corporations 
All other 


SURE) GEORTTOR © . .eccsteseinseenanntuanitineseiaiaemiiis ae. ae 


Net deficit (excess expenditures over receipts) © 


' Figures in this statement have been rounded to nearest millions and will not 
necessarily add to totals 

? Revised June 1, 1941. 

’ Figures for the fiscal year 1942 and corresponding period last year, have been 
revised by transferring expenditures of the U. 8. Maritime Commission from the 
a iepartmental classification to national defense. The expenditures for the Maritime 
Commission include expenditures heretofore classified as emergency ship construc- 
tion. The figures for Maritime Commission are ne: and include receipts credited 
to the construction loan fund. 

‘Includes national-defense expenditures augmenting regular activities. 


Se eR ee ee ee en meee ee mee eee ee eeeecewen 


ee es 


Full fiscal years July 1 to Aug. 31 


Budget esti- Actual, fiscal | Actual, fiseal 
mates, 1942 | Actual, 1941 | “Soar 1942 


Bs 


_ 
el onal aekoouanw 


BB | BaBae 


3 
~ 


| 


23 
nw 


BESSoeS2: 


no 
zg 


Noon | o}| ecm 


| 

| 

SS8en85,8) 
CONF Re RwONS 


eoceccenecccceecescceces — L 12, 710. 6 


5, 103. 4 


Not including departmenta! expenditures of Department of Agriculture. 

6 Reflects adjustment to give effect to sec. 5, act of October 14, 1940 (54 Stat. 1127), 
by merging /unds allotted to Federal Works Agency from allocations made by the 
President to the War Department for national-defense housing with funds appro- 
a5 to Federal Works Agency for the same purpose. 

Expenditures included in totals for ‘Departmental,’ ‘‘Tennessee Valley Author 
ity, ” Federal Security Agency,’’ and “‘All other.” fee note 4. 
Exclusive of national defense housing activities shown above. 
* Credits, deduct tea : 
** Exchusive of debt retirements pursuant to sinking und and other appropriations. 


Il, Effect on the public debt of financing the deficit 4 


]On basis of daily Treasury statement. In millions of dollars) 


Classification 


Net deficit (statement I) ; 
Changes in cash accounts during period: “ ‘ 
Add: Increase in general fund balance during period 


Total 


Deduct: Excess of receipts over expenditures in trust accounts, etc., during period 


Total! financed by increase in public debt 
Add: Public debt at beginning of period 


Fublic debt at end of period 


1 Figures in this statement have been rounded to nearest millions and will not necessarily add to totals. 


? Revised June 1, 1941, 


Full fiscal years 


July 1 to Aug. 31 


Budget Actual Actual, Actual, 
estimates,? 1941 ° fiscal year | fiscal year 
1942 1942 1941 


12, 767.0 5, 103. 4 2, 317. 6 745. 8 
5 €63. 4 742.4 239. 6 62.9 


12, 103. 6 5, 845. 8 2, 557. 2 1, 308. 7 
37.8 # 148.1 597.7 371.0 


12,065.8} 5,993.9] 1,950.5 937.7 
48,961.4 | 42°967.5| 48,961.4]  42,967.5 


61, 027. 2 48, 961. 4 50, 921. 0 43, 905, 2 


8 Decrease, deduct. 
4 Excess of expenditures, add. 


Ill. Statutory debt limitation as of Aug. 31, 1941 
{Under sec. 21 of the Second Liberty Bond Act, as amended. In millions o/ dollars} 


Limitation 
Deduct: 
Gross public debt outstanding Aug. 31, 1941 


Unearned discount on United States savings bonds (difference between current ‘redempti on value and maturity val lue) 


Less 


51, 533.8 
13, 466. 2 
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IV. General fund balance * 
{On basis oi daily Treasury statements. In m.llions o/ dollars] 





Full fiscal years July 1 to Aug. 31 


Classification Actual, fis-| Actual, fis- 











Budget es- 
mates, an cal year | cal year 
19423 1942 1941 
Balance in general fund at beginning of period: 
Ec nne i pdintnaeeennehonecsneaaepeoeneesceneese 1, 884. 6 1, 162.8 1, 884. 6 1, 162.8 
IE OREM os dnnnubbdbadeondenccsaoscousce 143. 2 142.8 143. 2 142.8 
IIIS GIEVIE )ancccdbcccecodcesecnsceccestescadoccecsonse 605.4) 585.2] 605.4] 585.2 
a ag a aceenebaabacdwanas 2, 633. 2 1, 890.7 2, 633. 2 1, 890.7 
Increases: 
Borrowings—net increase in public debt.................-...- 12, 065. 8 5, 993. 9 1, 959. 5 937.7 
Net receipts, trust accounts, etc.................2.ceotecsene- 37.8 3148.1 597.7 871.0 
14, 736. 8 7, 736. 5 5, 190. 4 3, 199. 4 
Decreases: Net deficit (statement I).......--........2.-.--0-e00-- __12, 767.0} 5,103.4] 2,317.6] 745.8 
Balance in general fund at end of period............. amatiibie 1, 969. 8 2, 663. 2 2, 872.7 2, 453. 7 
Analysis of gencral fund balances at end of period: 
RNIN ooo 6 as SOE i oe eke enibeecesnedes 1, 195.9 1, 884. 6 2, 120.0 1, 720.4 
RI aaa. ee a hanaaenienneceeouiaiedl 143.7 143. 2 143. 2 142.8 
ED CR VO iiccndccdsncconccconnceqecesepescntonediasas 620. 2 605. 4 609. 6 590. 5 
a a i allied be cil ain dina adenoma 1, 969. 8 2, 453. 7 


2, 683. 2 | 2,672.7 | 





1 Figures in this statement have been rounded to nearest millions and will not necessarily add to totals. 
2 Revised June 1, 1941. 3 Net expenditures—deduct. 


V. Obligations of corporations and credit agencies guaranteed as to principal and interest 
as of Aug. 31, 1941 


\In millions of dollars} 





Outstanding liabilities ! 



















Limit of 
Corporation or agency authority 

Total Matured ? | Unmatured 

Commodity Credit Corporation... ...ccoccocceccnccesansccecese 2, 650. 0 G05. 5 0.2 905. 3 
Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation............-.-.---.----2---- 2, 000. 0 1, 269. 5 ol 1, 269. 4 
Federal Housing Administration. .................-....---.--.-.- $4, 100.0 17.0 vil 16.9 
Home Owners’ Loan Corporation. -..............-..-...--222--e- 4 4, 750.0 2, 417. 4 8.5 2, 408. 9 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation.................--..-.-.-..- 7, 394. 4 2, 101. 5 ol 2, 101.4 
OURNNED POET AIMINIINGD s 3. co dccccccscasswescsncecsencacosce= OU fagchn ca ctdonlsotucantiducslvcilacbadbed 
TP ee NUE... ccocbectonncnoseccsbedsons £800. 0 BOOP Saddbesnns 226. 3 
VU. 8. Maritime Commission... .ccwccoccccececcccocccesee BN ike lives Jiao enadncuns -Peasdechehens 
eile coin Rie ae aa at lait eld npachinderpanndwnadioae | $6, 937.2, 9.0 | 6, 928. 2 





1 Exclusive of obligations owned by the Treasury. ; 0h 

* Funds have been deposited with the Treasurer of the United States for payment of all obligations guaranteed by 
the United States, representing outstanding matured principal amounting to $4,000,000 and interest of $2,600,000. 

8 Limit of authority to insure mortgages. This amount may be increased by $1,000,000,000 upon approval by the 
President. Debentures may be issue and tendered only in exchange for insured property acquired through fore- 
closure. 

4 The Corporation was authorized to issue bonds for an amount not to exceed $4,750,000,000 to be exchanged or sold 
to obtain funds for financing home mortgage loans or for the redemption of any of its outstanding bonds. Its author- 
ity to make loans expired on June 13, 1936, and the above limit may only be increased for the purpose of retiring its 
outstanding bonds by an amount equal to the amount of the bonds to beretired, which would not affect the net amount 
outstanding after June 13, 1936. : : . ; 

5 Exclusive of $8,300,000 issued on the credit of the United States and held by the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion. 

6 Represents gross limit of borrowing authority. The corporation has issued obligations totaling $495,256,000, leav- 
ing a balance of borrowing authority amounting to $304,744,000. : ] : 

7 Limit which may be outstanding at any one time with respect to the insuring of mortgages and the issuance 
ofdebentures. 

§ The total amount of assets of these corporations and agencies is in excess of the total amount of liabilities, including 
obligations guaranteed by the United States. See statement VI. 


VI. Combined statement of assets and liabilities of governmental corporations and credit 
agencies, as of July 31, 1941 
[In millions of dollars] 














Assets Liabilities Net worth 
Exclusive | 
of amounts| Due from Obliga- Due to Propri- 
Corporation or agency due from | Govern- tions al Govern | Allother | etary in- 
Govern- | ment cor- eee yr ment cor- | (includ- | terest of Other 
ment cor- | porations the United| porations | ing re- _the 
porations and States ? and serves) | United 
and agencies!| ~ agencies States 
agencies 
Commodity Credit Corporation.......-. RSE tones cece SES. Enocngwusunt 190, 1 WOES J ecncann o 
Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation... 1, 462, 3 3.8 1, 279.1 1.5 85.5 Bet OT iedacns es 
Federal Housing Administration_...... Sa RT leintinnnabntns 3.9 C66 Fccasan 
Home Owners’ Loan Corporation --_-...-. 2, 487. 4 100. 0 GENE ismosuéakoad 50. 1 MRS Tadedscen 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation... ‘ 1,091, 7 2, 104, 1 16.7 424.0 oe ee 
Tennessee Valley Authority............ el Bans soncenes 56.9 18.3 SOD lnaneaacn 
U.. B.. FAG BOEING... coccacnncecnel . Mid: leeswec -cnee 227.1 92.0 6.1 Ot i 
U. 8. Maritime Commission..........- Pe Eetesdsinicllcccatessond 333. 9 BO Bacto 
Federal land banks.................... WA citi -7} «1,798.5 212, 8 221.7 
RN 63s. i i Sea madts ) es 847.9 | 1,027.9] 1,917.9 203. 2 
I Oe ee 1,467.4 | %6,964.4 1, 015, 7 3, 938. 3 3, 737.7 424.9 
Less: Interagency interest shown above-|.--..-.----- Wis Oe S latevcetuans 1, G16..7: |nceascase —451, 7 |.......+ 
| Ey ees ee ee De S| | $6 068.4 | oc cccccese 3, 938.3 | 3, 286.0 424.9 











1 Includes capital stock and paid-in surplus of Government corporations and agencies. 
2 Includes principal and accrued interest. 3 Excludes $148,800,000 held by the Treasury. 
NotTEe.—The foregoing figures are compiled from latest reports received by the Treasury Department from the 
respective corporations and agencies. The amounts covering obligations guaranteed by the United States differ 
from those shown in table V for the reason that they are stated in this table as of July 31, 1941, instead of Aug. 31, 
1941, and include accrued interest, 
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Dangers From Within 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. E. E. COX 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 25, 1941 


ADDRESS OF HON. E. E. COX, OF GEORGIA, 
AT ATLANTA, GA. 


Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following speech which I 
made last Thursday at Atlanta, Ga.: 


My friends, our perils are as great today 
as they were when Washington’s unshod 
soldiers were leaving their bloody tracks in 
the snows of Valley Forge, and the uncer- 
tainties that confronted General Washington 
were no greater than those that face us at 
this hour. 

The liberties of the people are being 
threatened by “the two encroaching seas of 
arbitrary power and lawless anarchy” and 
thus far the people have not manifested the 
spirit to do much about it. 

We are told that we are at war, and that 
the safety and security of the Nation is im- 
periied by the aggressions of dictators across 
the seas. This we accept as a fact and it is 
for this reason that I want to see emphasis 
taken off of reform and put on defense. It 
is for this reason that I would like to see 
this softening process to which the people are 
constantly subjected come to an end, and 
it is for this reason that I want all this Polly- 
anna talk about making a Utopia out of this 
country cease, for cities with streets of gold 
and rivers flowing with milk and honey are 
to be found alone in heaven. This is a mat- 
ter-of-fact world and its problems must be 
dealt with in a matter-of-fact way. 

The aggressions of the mad dictators across 
the seas do threaten our future, and they 
must be driven back, but this threat is not 
so great and so dangerous as those that arise 
within the Nation itself. The movement to 
strangle free competitive enterprise that has 
made this Nation great has been pushed far 
along the way. Those who have been striv- 
ing to destroy the economics of the country 
and change it to a collectivist system have 
found their way into positions that carry 
enormous powers. Many whose business it 
is to protect the country have seemingly en- 
tered into the marriage state with those who 
have made it their business to destroy it. 
We are at this hour engaged not only in 
the wars across the seas, but we are in the 
midst of a political and econor~‘c revolution 
here at home. 

There is nothing to be gained by closing 
our eyes to the plain facts of the situation. 
Under the guise of national defense, under 
the excuse of establishing priorities here, 
price controls there, and prohibitions some- 
where else, we see the economic structure of 
the country being torn to pieces. No one 
expects business to be conducted as usual, 
but we ought to be sensible and profit by 
the experience of other peoples of the world 
and our own past. We should not commit 
the same blunder that England has com- 
mitted; that is, we should not destroy the 
small busincss enterprises of this country. 

Every person who has ever cet himself up 
over his people has begun his campaign, first, 
by trying to make the wage earners discon- 
tented with their lot; second, by strangling 
small business; third, by taking over big 
brsiness. 
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It is vastly easier for those who want to 
take over the control of the American eco- 
nomic system to capture a few great busi- 
‘ nesses in which all industry has been con- 
centrated than it is to capture thousands 
of small businesses. This is so because 
when industry is concentrated in the hands 
of tke big operators, it is a comparatively 
simple matter for the bur-aucrats in Wash- 
ington to arouse the people against what 
they call big business. 

Business has not always been wise in this 
country. Too often has it been selfish and 
stupid. But this does not mean all busi- 
ness. The vastly greater part of business 
is honest, and want to do the right thing. 
On the other hand labor leaders end racket- 
eers have been both selfish and stupid. But 
this does not mean all labor. The vastly 
greater number of laborers are honest at 
heart and want to do the right thing. It 
is the self-seeking, greedy, racketecring labor 
leaders who are leading the rank and file of 
labor to ruin American business and to oper- 
ate against their own best interest. 

It is said that for several years we have had 
@ political administration that has been 
openly hostile to business and notoriously 
too indulgent of the racketeers in labor. 
Irrespective of what you might think, it is 
a fact that the labor record of the adminis- 
tration is one of which America cannot feel 
proud. 

I have always held to the view that to 
strike against the Government in times of 
emergency—an emergency bringing into play 
the war powers of the President is lawless 
insurrection. To strike against the national 
defense, against the young men who have 
been drafted into the Army to soldier for 
the country, against their loved «nes back 
home, against all the people, is sabotage and 
treason and should be dealt with as such. 
It is a despotism which, if not stamped out, 
will take us the way of poor France. There 
is a complete parallel. 

I hold no brief for big business, but I do 
hold a brief for my country. I have not a 
private interest to protect, but I have a 
public duty to perform. The Russianizing 
of America would not affect me greatly, but 
it would ruin the country. 

It is business that devises and invents and 
risks its money to manufacture goods and 
find the market for them. It is business that 
pays the wages which give the American men 
and women economic security. Destroy the 
business structure in this country and you 
will have destroyed the economic security of 
every man, woman, and child in this country. 
Make it impossible or unwise for savings to 
be risked in business investments and you 
will have destroyed the mechanism which 
devises jobs and finds the money to pay the 
wages of the workers. 

A great peril that faces us today comes 
fom the fact that it is a very simple and 
easy matter for bureaucrats in high places 
of power to utiliz2 the powers which come 
into their hands through the exigencies of 
the national preparedness to throttle and to 
suffocate small business of this country. 

We find that the power of priorities can be 
used to punish or to kill any business. One 
individual by a stroke of the pen can deny 
to any business its supply of raw materials 
cr its light and heat and power or its quota 
of transportation service. 

We are preparing now to establish price 
control. Just how it is possible to establish 
price control in this country presumably to 
head off inflation without establishing con- 





trol over wage rates at the same time, is 
beyond my comprehension. 

Leon Hendcrson, when esked by a member 
of the Appropriations Committee of the House 
of Representatives, if it was possible to estab- 
lish effective price control without also exer- 
cising control over the prices of raw ma- 
terials, wages, and all other factors of cost, 
mede a cwer in terms that it is not possible 
to establish an effective price control with- 


out having the authority to establish control 
over every element that enters into produc- 
tion cost—and that certainly includes wages. 

More recently we read in the press that Mr. 
Henderson says that wages ought not to be 
controlled along with prices, for undoubtedly 
wage increases will be continuously demanded 
by the workers in the future. If this is true, 
ther the establishment of price control can 
operate to do but one thing, and that is 
to strangle business and small industry in 
America. 

It has been an outstanding characteristic 
of the so-called Defense Mediation Board that 
it has given organized labor practically every 
demand that has been made. The Mediation 
Board's method of settling strikes is to grant 
labor all of its demands and to compel the 
employer to comply. That isn’t mediation. 
That is connivance between the Federal Gov- 
ernment and private labor unions to hold up 
and to rob American business and American 
industry. 

Do not misunderstand me, my fellow citi- 
zens, I want American working men and 
working women to have a living wage and 
even a better than living wage. I want Amer- 
ican working men and women to have the 
highest, the best, the most healthful, and 
the most comfortable living and working 
conditions it is possible for them to have. 
And that is why I say that the welfare of 
the working people is not being served by 
those who would crush out and strangle and 
suffocate business and industry in this 
country. 

There are those in Washington and all over 
the United States in fact—thinking men and 
women who have watched developments over 
the years—who believe that we are headed 
for a radical socialist government and that 
the reds in and out of the Government are 
being used to hurry on that day. 

All over this country, in every hamlet and 
village, in every little community, small 
factories are being closed by denial of neces- 
sary raw materials, power, and transportation, 
and credit—factories which have been oper- 
ating for years; factories on wiose pay rolls 
communities have depended for economic 
security nd progress; factories in which the 
employees have grown gray, are closing up 
and those employees are being rendered job- 
less. By whom? By the very bureaucratic 
fumblers who have pretended to be labor’s 
friencs. 

For the past several years the working peo- 
ple of America have been told by the Com- 
munists, and the Pinks and the Labor Social- 
ists, “Let us run the factories; let us com- 
mand the business of the Nation, and you 
will have better jobs and better wages.” 
What has been the real result? Labor, 
through the National Labor Relations Board, 
the Wage Hour Board, and the bureaucrats 
at Washington, have had practical control 
of business in this country. What has been 
the result I ask? The result has been strike 
after strike. Strikes called not to get an in- 
crease of wages, not to better working hours 
of wage earners themselves, but strikes to 
broaden and cement the power and to fill the 
pocketbooks of racketeering labcr leaders. 
American labor finds itself today facing the 
closed shop, which means that no working 
man, free, white, and 21 can go sell the en- 
ergy of his brains and his brawn in a free 
market. He must first get the consent of a 
labor racketecr; he must first pay a tribute 
of whatever price that labor racketeer may 
eStablish for his right to work at all; he must 
submit in many cases to having such dues 
and assessments as are levied against his 
wages by these labor racketeers taken from 
his pay envelope by his employers before his 
hands ever touch it. 

Talk about the Bill of Rights. Talk about 
the inherent right of life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness. Talk about freedom of 
contract. Those rights for the working man 
are being wiped out in this country. 

The greatest menace that threatens this 
country now is the vast, far-reaching, the 
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incredibly tremendous power placed in the 
hands of a few men that can be exerted se- 
cretly against the business structure of this 
country. They are not men who submit their 
policies or their views or their past for the 
approval or disapproval of the people. They 
are men who never ran for office; they never 
stood before the people to declare their 
policy; they have no responsibility to the 
people, but they are men who never met a 
pay roll in their lives, who never conducted 
a successful business for 15 minutes, whose 
whole concept of business is thewretica] in- 
Stead of practical, and whose attitudes are 
entirely hostile to the free enterprise system. 

That is why I am here to warn you busi- 
nessmen against these dangers. If you want 
to know how arrogant, how irresponsible, and 
how dangerous bureaucrats can be, go to 
Washington and try to get some perfectly 
just, simple question decided, or some right 
granted and see how quickly some petty bu- 
reaucrat, some man with a 5-cent intellect, 
clothed with a $5,000,000,000 power, will look 
at you with an accusing eye and say, “Don’t 
you know we are at war now?” 

Do you believe that statement? I say ito 
you that a short while ago a delegation of 
Democratic and Republican Representatives 
went to Leon Henderson’s bureau to plead 
for important factories in their districts, fully 
capable of performing national-defense work, 
were told in cold and measured terms that it 
was an effrontery for them to dare to come 
down to Mr. Henderson’s bureau and even 
suggest that they wanted to intercede for 
those factories. 

If we call the roll of the men who are in 
positions of the highest power, there would 
not be among all of them as many as you 
could count on the fingers of one hand, who 
have been successful in business; who have 
met pay rolls; who have built up factories; 
who have originated and provided jobs and 
wages for workingmen and women. 

Most people outside of Washington are 
accustomed to think of William Knudsen, 
Mr. Biggers, Mr. Batt, and Mr. Stettinius, busi- 
nessmen of that sort, as being in charge of 
the national defense and as determining the 
powers of priorities and price control and 
commandeer. They are not. When you get 
down to the bare facts you will find it is 
Sidney Hillman, Dave Saposs, Walter Reuther, 
a group of C.I. O. partisans, Leon Henderson 
and people of their kind who are in contrcl. 

There has not been a time in all the his- 
tory of this country when business has been 
abused, manacled, leg-ironed, and then ac- 
cused of not doing its part as has been the 
situation in the past several years. 

It is time for American citizens to look at 
the facts. It is time for American citizens 
to rise up and let the administration know 
that there are good and loyal American citi- 
zens that can be had to run the national 
defense. We do not need imported agitators 
from Russia, Lithuania, Austria, or elsewhere, 

To read the lists of those in power makes 
an American wonder what has happened to 
us. Get down to the family names of those 
in power and you can’t even pronounce them, 
They are foreign names. Call up the depart- 
ments in Washington and you can scarcely 
understand what is spoken over the phone 
because of the foreign accents. The ranks of 
the Government workers are filled with peo- 
ple who do not speak better than broken 
English. It is in the ranks of those people 
that we find the greatest hostility to American 
Government, to constitutional procedure, and 
free enterprise. 

Despite all that you have heard for the past 
several years, despite the whole philosophy of 
most of these bureaucrats in Washington, I 
want to say to you that success is not a 
crime; it is to be desired. 

Failure is not a virtue; it is to be avoided. 

Wealih in itself is not evil; it should be put 
to good use. Poverty in iisclf is not good; it 
is a misfortune. 








» 
+: 
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Honesty, intelligence, thrift, ability, and 
initiative should be encouraged. 

Incompetency, extravagance, idleness, and 
inefficiency should be discouraged. 

The American way to nationa) prosperity 
and security is not in the limitation of oppor- 
tunity for some; it is in equality of oppor- 
tunity for all. 

Business can be big without being bad; it 
can be bad without being big. 

Big business naturally requires closer scru- 
tiny than small business because of its greater 
power for good or evil. 

Ninety-nine percent of American business 
is honest and law abiding. It must be pre- 
served and encouraged. The crooked 1 per- 
cent should be eliminated without penaliz- 
ing the honest 99 percent. 

Business can succeed under proper govern- 
mental regulation; it will fail under govern- 
mental domination and competition. Pros- 
perity and security in this Nation lie in free 
enterprise fairly conducted. 

The welfare of finance, industry, agricul- 
ture, and labor is in mutual cooperation. It 
depends upon prosperous consumers. 

Our Republic functions at its highest effi- 
ciency only under an administration wholly 
sympathetic to constitutional government. 

Control and regulation by a political bu- 
reaucracy mean tyranny and retrogression. 
Self-government by the people assures free- 
dom and progress. 

Experience and caution are to be preferred 
over experimentation and rashness in Gov- 
ernment. 

America is still sound. We can recover 
prosperity, we can stay out of trouble, we 
can put our unemployed back to work in 
private industry at good American wages 
without giving up a single essential liberty 
or privilege. 

By achieving these goals we can render 
ourselves and our posterity secure, and make 
free constitutional government the strongest 
incentive to other peoples to give up the 
ways of war and to follow the paths of peace. 

Let us read carefully the signs of the time. 
Let us consider the trends Let us remember 
that when the national preparedness has 
been achieved and when the wars end, as 
sometimes they must end, America must go 
on living and working Not only must Amer- 
ica go on living and working after the na- 
tional preparedness has been achieved and 
the wars have ended but America must go on 
working and living in a world that will have 
been exhausted by senseless, useJess destruc- 
tions of war. America will have to go on liv- 
ing and working with every other country in 
the world. trying to get on our W.P A. The 
propaganda now being fed to us is nothing to 
the appeal that will lie in the propaganda to 
get us to feed the other peoples of the world, 
to rebuild their shattered industries, to give 
them the money and the machines and the 
goods to get started in a normal peacetime 
life again. 

I say to you that America cannot police 
the world. Neither can America support the 
world. Nor can America undertake to pay 
for all the wars in the world and then to pay 
for. all the rehabilitation of the destruction 
wrought by those wars everywhere in the 
world. 

America must go on living and working 
after these wars are over, because no people 
anywhere in the world can possibly exist and 
endure on a steady diet of war and defense 
work. The way of war is the way of de- 
struction. The way of peace is the way of 
construction and progress. 

Let me say to you in conclusion, my friend, 
that it is going to take the best there is in 
the sons and daughters of those pioneers who 
carved this great Nation out of the trackless 
plains and. trailless forests of. this continent 
to survive the shocks that inevitably will 
come to us—the economic shocks, the socio- 
logical shocks—when finally this awful mad- 
ness of war has exhausted itself and men 


and nations prostrate start to struggle back 
toward the beacon of liberty and peace. 

On the hills of Gallilee 2,000 years ago a 
great Man said to the multitude: “What 
profiteth a man if he shall gain the whole 
world and lose his own soui?” 

I ask you now, What shall it profit America 
if we try to take the four freedoms to peoples 
everywhere in the world and lose them here 
at home? What shall it profit us or the world 
if we seek to take economic security to peoples 
everywhere in the world and lose our own 
economic security in the prccess? What shall 
it profit us or the world if in trying to re- 
build the war-shattered nations, we ourselves 
fall because the foundations of our land of 
freedom and of our constitutional gcvern- 
ment have secretly been eaten away by the 
insidious gnawing of alien agitators, who are 
willing to crush themselves to push down the 
pillars of our free Government? 

In God’s name, as Americans, as sensible 
men and women, let us look these facts in the 
face, arouse ourselves, demand of our Repre- 
sentatives in Congress that they prevent 
these things.and see to it that those in high 
places in Government who are using their 
powers under the guise uf the national de- 
fense to throttle and to strangle business in 
this country, to rob the people of their eco- 
nomic security and their freedom; demand of 
their Representatives that they scourge those 
wreckers from the ranks of official life even as 
Jesus of Nazareth scourged the money 
changers from the temple. 
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ARTICLE BY HON. ROBERT M. LA FOL- 
LETTE, JR., OF WISCONSIN 





Mr. LA FOLLETTE.. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an article, The St. Law- 
rence Seaway Is Vital to Our National 
Defense, written by me and published in 
the current issue of the magazine Look. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From current. issue. of Look Magazine] 


Tue Sr. LAWRENCE SEAWAY Is ViTAL TO Our 
DEFENSE 


(By Senator Rosert M. La FOLLETTE, Jr.) 


THIS UNITED STATES-CANADIAN PROJECT WOULD 
GIVE US WARSHIPS, TRANSPORT, POWER 


The United States has set out to construct, 
for this hemisphere, military and economic 
defenses so strong that no foe will dare to 
test them. Awaiting the approval of Con- 
gress is one of the most important steps to- 
ward this goal—the St. Lawrence seaway and 
power project. 

Three fundamentals for the defense of this 
hemisphere are (1) sea power, (2) mobility 
in military operations, and (3) productive 
resources. To increase our sea power, we 
must build ships—quickly. To attain mo- 
bility, we. must expand and diversify our 
transportation services. To convert our vast 
resources into defense materials, we must 
have ample electrical energy. 
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In all three fundamentals the St. Law- 
rence seaway would give us a tremendous 
boost. 

A WATER HIGHWAY CROSSING HALF THE 
CONTINENT 

The St. Lawrence project would provide a 
2,450-mile deep water highway from Superior- 
Duluth, at the western end of Lake Superior, 
to the mouth of the St. Lawrence River. An 
agreement on the project was signed by the 
United States and Canada in 1934, and again 
this past March. It calls for deepening cer- 
tain channels between the Great Lakes and 
the international section of the St. Lawrence 
(where ocean shipping now begins) and for 
building several new canals and locks. To 
control the flow of the St. Lawrence, and to 
generate electricity for both the United 
States and Canada, a 2,200,000-horsepower 
dam would be thrown across the river at 
Massena, N. Y. The project would take about 
4 years to complete. Its total cost to the 
United States would be $295,000,000. 

43 CRUISERS ARE WAITING 


Our decision to build a two-ocean navy and 
to rebuild our merchant marine has created 
an urgent need for shipyards and skilled 
shipbuilders. All of our ocean shipyards are 
working at capacity, with backlog orders that 
will keep them humming for 2, 3, and 4 years. 
They will be unable to deliver some of our 
new cruisers and destroyers until 1947. Mean- 
while, many shipyards on the Great Lakes 
are idle or working only part time. To be 
sure, 10 submarines are being constructed 
at Manitowoc, Wis., and several other Great 
Lakes yards hold contracts for small escort 
vessels, mosquito boats, and the like. But 
this is far from “all out” defense. On the 
American side of the Great Lakes right now 
there are facilities for building 30 cruiser- 
size ships at the same time. On the Canadian 
side are facilities for 13 more. Other ship- 
yards on both sides could be building de- 
stroyers and commercial] ships. 

Why aren’t we making use of these facili- 
ties? Simply because large ships cannot now 
pass from the Great Lakes to the*Atlantic 
Ocean. The St. Lawrence seaway would give 
all but battleships and aircraft carriers the 
deep draft passage (27 feet) they need for 
this journey. If the project were started 
now, the big ships we need could also be 
started now. By the time the ships were 
finished, the seaway would be ready to take 
them cut to the fleet. 

Besides shipyards and ways, the Great 
Lakes offer experienced yard managers and 
skilled ship workers. This region also pro- 
duces many of the materials and much of the 
machinery needed for shipbuilding. _The cost 
cf materials—delivered to the shipyard—con- 
stitutes more than half the total cost of build- 
ing a ship. Hence, the closeness of the Great 
Lakes yards to the steel plants of Buffalo. 
Cleveland, Gary, and Chicago would make it 
cheaper to build ships in them than in many 
of our coast yards. 

Furthermore, because of our new fleet and 
air base at Newfoundland, Great Lakes ship- 
yards .wouid be less vulnerable to enemy at- 
tack than any others on this continent. 

PREPARING FOR A WAR OF MOVEMENT 

As the defense program shifts from plan- 
ning to production, our transport facilities— 
the very essence of military mobility—will 
fee) a tremendous strain. Already our east- 
ern railroads are pressed to near capacity. 
Some roads have failed to maintain their 
equipment in recent years. Many companies 
that formerly supplied railroad equipment 
are now devoted to the production of tanks, 
gun carriages, and other armament. Before 
long, middie western farmezs and manufac- 
turers may find rail faciiities for moving their 
products at a premium. 

Moreover, authorities predict that by 1945, 
come war or peace, our transport require- 
ments will have grown enormously. 

It is inexcusable for us not to relieve this 
pressure cn our railrcads by every means pos- 
sible. The St. Lawrence seaway would add 
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16,000,000 tons annually to United States and 
Canadian freight capacity. 
A SPARK FOR DEFENSE INDUSTRIES 


In New York State and in Canada, indus- 
tries now producing such vital defense mate- 
Tials as aluminum, ferro-alloys, chemicals, 
and abrasives—all of which require large 
amounts of cheap power—are already facing 
a@ power shortage. The Federal Power Com- 
mission warns us that by 1945, despite planned 
additions to generating capacity, this shortage 
will be acute. 

Only a comparatively few regions of the 
country are blessed with water resources that 
can be harnessed to supply electricity. In 
most areas, power shortages can be overcome 
only by building steam generating plants. 
Factories that produce equipment for such 
plants are now booked up with orders for 
many months ahead. Under these circum- 
stances, development of the St. Lawrence 
water power would be the speediest and, in 
the long run, the cheapest method of making 
up New York State’s power deficiencies. 

THE FUTURE WE ARE DEFENDING 


When this war is over, no matter what its 
outcome, the United States will face a tough 
foreign-trade problem. Europe is sure to be 
unified economicaly, under either British or 
Nazi control. In either case, when our in- 
dustries go back to making consumer goods, 
we shall have to compet~ with products made 
by cheaper labor abroad. If we wish to main- 
tain our living standards, we must be able to 
meet this competition without reducing 
wages. Everything that contributes to econ- 
omy—to cheaper power, adequate transpor- 
tation, etc.—will help us. The St. Lawrence 
seaway would be an impressive contribution 
toward this end. 

The seaway is neither a sectional nor a 
partisan affair. True, it would be of primary 
benefit to the 45,000,000 people in the Great 
Lakes area. But I think we have learned 
that the only way a nation can gain lasting 
prosperity is by increasing its ability to pro- 
duce anfficonsume. This, in turn, means giv- 
ing every part of the Nation an opportunity 
to make maximum use of its natural and 
human resources. 

We have come to understand that high 
power costs for aluminum factories in New 
York State, or high transport costs for grain 
growers in the Middle West, ultimately reduce 
the markets of shoe manufacturers in New 
England, of fruit growers in California and 
Florida, of cattle ranchers in Texas. We 
learned these lessons at great cost. Action, 
now, on the St. Lawrence project is one way 
to show that the lessons have had some 
effect. 


Resolution of Connecticut State Industrial 
Union Council 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. FRANCIS MALONEY 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, September 25, 1941 


LETTER AND RESOLUTION FROM T. R. 
MOLLOY 


Mr. MALONEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there may be 
inserted in the Appendix of the Recorp 
a letter which I have received from Mr, 


T. R. Molloy, president of the Connecti- 
cut State Industrial Union Council, 
Cc. I. O., and with it a resolution which 
was adopted by the council supporting 
the President’s recent radio address. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and resolution were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


Connecticut STaTe INDUSTRIAL 
Unton Counc, C. I. O., 
Waterbury, Conn., September 18, 1941. 
Senator Francis ")*) MALONEY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Matonry: The executive 
board of the Connecticut Industrial Union 
Council, C. I. O., at its meeting September 
13, endorsed in full the President’s recent 
radio address. 

I am enclosing a copy of the statement that 
was unanimously adopted at that time. 

Sincerely yours, 
T. R. Motxoy, President. 


The Connecticut State Industrial Union 
Council, C. I. O., as the true descendant of 
people’s organizations which fought for 
American independence in 1776 and founded 
this Nation, hereby goes on record in sup- 
port of the recent radio address of President 
Roosevelt. 

The council states its belief that the Presi- 
dent expressed the sentiment of the majority 
of the American people. Organized labor, 
above all, will continue to back fully all steps 
aiding in the defense of this Nation by help- 
ing to crush Hitlerism: Be it 

Resolved, That this statement be trans- 
mitted to President Roosevelt, Connecticut 
Congressmen, and the press. 


Influence of Racial Groups on 
Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. H. SCHWARTZ 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, September 25, 1941 


ARTICLE BY DOROTHY THOMPSON 


Mr. SCHWARTZ. Mr. President, we 
have heard a great deai lately as to the 
extent, if any, which certain racial groups 
are supposed to be influencing action by 
the administration. In that respect I de- 
sire to offer for publication in the Recorp 
a recent articie by Dorothy Thompson 
appearing in the Washington Evening 
Star. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Evening Star of Sep- 
tember 13, 1941] 
ON THE RECORD 
LINDBERGH’S CLAIM THAT JEWS ENDANGER 
UNITED STATES BY CONTROL OF MEDIUMS 
MOLDING THOUGHT CONTRADICTED 
(By Dorothy Thompson) 

The remark to end all remarks on the Jew- 
ish question was made by Mark Twain, who 
said, “The Jews are members of the human 
race—worse I can say of no man.” 
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However, Mr. Lindbergh and the Charlie 
McCarthys of the America First Committee 
in the Senate subcommittee “investigating” 
the movie industry have neither the wit, 
logic, nor humanity of Mark Twain. Mr. 
Lindbergh, therefore, managed in one breath 
to express his sorrow for the persecution of 
the Jews in Germany while advocating their 
persecution here if they exercise the same 
Tights as other citizens. 

Following the line taken in Washington 
against the movies, he says that the “British, 
Jewish, and administration groups” are the 
only impdrtant interventionists in this coun- 
try, and that “the greatest danger to his 
country lies in the large Jewish ownership 
and influence in our motion pictures, our 
press, our radio, and our Government.” 

Leaving Mr. Lindbergh’s motives aside, 
what is the plain factual truth about his 
statement? Is it a fact that Jews are the 
leading interventionists in the United States? 
Is it a fact that they have large ownership or 
influence in the motion pictures, press, radio, 
and Government? And, if they have owner- 
ship, is there any ground for thinking that 
their racial origin determines the way they 
use their influence? 


THE INFLUENTIAL INTERVENTIONISTS 


I have written down a list of the most 
prominent and influential interventionists in 
the United States. in Government, radio, 
journalism, the press, and public life. in- 
cluding the two pro-interventionist organi- 
zations, the Committee to Defend America 
by Aiding the Allies and the Fight for Free- 
dom. 


In the Government: President Roosevelt, 
Cordell Hull, Henry L. Stimson, Frank Knox, 
and Col. William J. Donovan. In organized 
public activity: Herbert S. Agar, ex-Senator 
Ernest Willard Gibson, Bishop Henry Wise 
Hobson, James B. Conant, Wendell Willkie. 
Among the more influential radio commen- 
tators: Raymond Swing, H. V. Kaltenborn, 
Elmer Davis, Walter Winchell, William L. 
Shirer. Among journalists: Leland Stowe, 
H. R. Knickerbocker, Edward C. Taylor, Edgar 
Mowrer, John Gunther, Vincent Sheean, Jchn 
Whitaker, William Stoneman, Quentin Rey- 
nolds, and the editor of Foreign Affairs, Mr. 
Hamilton Fish Armstrong. Among colum- 
nists: Walter Lippmann, Jay Franklin, Ray- 
mond Clapper, Samuel Grafton, and myself, 

Of these 30 names, who would certainly be 
the first people to be suppressed, exactly 2 
are Jewish. The others are racially of Dutch, 
British, Irish, and German extraction—there 
are three of pure German extraction to three 
of Jewish. Four of them—maybe more— 
Roosevelt, Swing, Hamilton Fish Armstrong, 
and Edgar Mowrer ,are descendants of the old- 
est American families extant. 

Well, are the Government, movies, radio, 
and press saturated with Jewish influences? 


BANKS OWN FILM INDUSTRY 


The only Jew in the cabinet is Mr. Morgen- 
thau. The policy-making bodies in foreign 
affairs are the President, the State Depart- 
ment, the Army, and the Navy. Jews are al- 
most nonexistent in all these departments. 

There are a great many Jewish executives 
in Hollywood. Jewish enterprise, which has 
never commanded really great capital in this 
country, was the first to see a latent big in- 
dustry in the moving picture; they were the 
pioneers. But, if I am correctly informed, 
most of the present ownership is in the hands 
cf banks, and there are very few Jewish banks 
in America. None of the big three is Jewish: 
Chase National, Guaranty Trust, National 
City. 

Radio is owned by tens of thousands of 
stockholders in several corportaions. Does 
Mr. Lindbergh want to go over the lists and 
expropriate the stock in Jewish hands? He's 
got precedents for it in Fascist countries. 
Mr. Sarnoff, a young radio wizard, was dis- 
covered by Owen D. Young and became presi- 
dent of R.C. A. N. B.C. has its own president 








and he has never been Jewish. Of 26 di- 
rectcrs and members of th’ advisory council 
two are Jewish. C. B. S. has a Jewish presi- 
dent brit not a Jewish majority on the board. 
Mutual is < cooperative system in which one 
of the stockholders is the rabidly isolationist 
Chicago Tribune. 


PUBLIC DECIDES ON RADIO 


Radio commentators have only one trouble 
with the broadcasting companies: They are 
not permitted to editorialize, and they are 
supposed to avoid controversy. Since the 
America First Committee considers even facts 
controversial if the facts don’t help the 
America First Committee, and since the 
America First Committee organizes boycotts 
and letter-writing campaigns to sponsors, the 
lot of the radio commentator is hard. But 
if the public does not like the commentator, 
he goes off the air: Here again, the public 
decides. And the most influential com- 
mentators are not paid by the networks but 
by sponsors. Does Mr. Lindbergh think no 
Jewish firms should be allowed tc adver- 
tise? 

Mr. Lindbergh’s reference to Jewish influ- 
ence falls completely wide of the mark when 
it comes to the press. There is an amazingly 
small amount of Jewish ownership of news- 
papers. The big news services-—Associated 
Press, United Press, and International News 
Service—are not Jewish. The largest chains 
are Scripps-Howard and Hearst—not Jewish. 
The New York Times is Jewish owned, but 
has an overwhelming gentile editorial 
board. Of the 11 most powerful interven- 
tionist newspapers in the country, only 1 is 
Jewish owned. 


POLICY WOULD CONTINUE 


The most powerful interventionist weekly 
press is the Luce press. Not Jewish. The 
two monthly magazines with the strongest 
interventionist editorial policy are the Ladies’ 
Home Journal and the Atlantic Monthly. 
Not Jewish. 

In fact, if every American Jew died to- 
morrow it would make not the slightest dif- 
ference in the policy of the movies, the radio, 
the Government, or the press—unless, of 
course, Mr. Lindbergh and his followers could 
fill whatever positions were left vacant from 
the lists of the America First Committee. 

There are precedents for that, too, in 
Fascist countries. 

But first he would have to deal with some 
of us who are not Jews. 





Economic Suggestions by Elbert Eastman 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES L. McNARY 


OF OREGON 
7N THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, September 25, 1941 


LETTER FROM ELBERT EASTMAN, OF 
PORTLAND, OREG. 


Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a letter bearing on economic 
questions, addressed to me by Mr. Elbert 
Eastman, of Portland, Oreg., under date 
of August 5, 1941. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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PoRTLAND, OrEG., August 5, 1941. 
Hon. CuHartes L. McNary, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator: The other day the Oregonian 
published a leading editorial entitled “Plan- 
ning a New World.” It was thought-provok- 
ing. It started out with the question, “What 
if the Allies should win the war?” Then it 
referred to the years 1923-25 and the report 
of the Brookings Institution which said: 

“That is, without increasing the man- 
power or increasing the capital investment, 
industry could turn out goods at a vastly 
augmented rate—a situation very dispiriting 
to capital and labor alike, in that both found 
themselves with huge surpluses.” 

Then the editorial goes on to say that now 
the surpluses are usec for defense purpose 
and then it asks, “What of the plants ex- 
panded for defense purposes; what of the 
men in uniform and those in defense indus- 
tries?” etc. 

Now, Senator, these are very serious ques- 
tions and it is the duty of Congress to for- 
mulate committees with experts to make 
findings and to give out those findings to 
the press of the Nation, that the people may 
discuss them, and thus public opinion will 
demand the correct solution, or at least the 
solution the people want. 

And as every progressive economist will 
point out the following in brief is a solution 
if Congress and the Nation has the courage 
to bring about the change: Let American 
industry produce to its highest capacity; raise 
wages to the highest level; cut the working 
day to 6 hours; cut the working days to 200 
out of the 365 per year; put ali over age 60 
on a decent pension. If we do this and then 
issue money, based on production and levy 
taxes so that the money will come back to 
the source of issue and then destroy it as 
fast as it is turned back to the Government 
in the form of taxes so as to balance the issue 
and prohibit inflation, we will then get the 
products of production in the hands of people 
who will use them and we will have an equal- 
ized prosperity. Along with this should come 
Government ownership and operation and ex- 
ploitation of ail natural resources. The old 
theory of “competition is the life of trade” 
is archaic. It is a farce. Competition is 
rapidly fading under monopolies—witness the 
telephone company, chain stores of a thousand 
varieties, railroads with the same rates, etc. 
We must plan for this new world the Ore- 
gonian speaks of and it must be done through 
cooperatives, helped, aided, and abetted by 
the Government of the people, by the people, 
and for the people. That means we must plan 
for this new world through the city govern- 
ments, the county governments, the legisla- 
tures, and through Congress. And since the 
naturai resources are owned by all the people 
and Congress represents all the people, we, 
the people, must look to you as our guide. 

And now as to the fcreign policy, trade 
agreements and trade restrictions, tariffs, and 
foreign investments: The principle should be 
adopted that if an Ameri: an goes in business 
in a foreign country he should become as a 
citizen of that rarticular country, abiding by 
all its laws and regulations and not look to the 
United States for protection, and that same 
rule should apply to any person that comes 
to this country to do business. In other 
words this Nation should have no investments 
in foreign countries. If cur countrymen in- 
vest in foreign countries they should look to 
that particular country for protection and 
not to the United States If we adopt that 
policy we will have no trouble with foreign 
countries. And again, it our standard of 
living is so high in this country that we can- 
not compete with other ccuntries which ship 
in their goods, then we should produce for us 
alone and buy from them at a high price if 
we need their goods—for we can always buy 
from them if we pay encugh. For instance 
I remember years ago the farmers went to 
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Congress and wanted the tariff taken off wheat 
sacks so the price would come down. What 
happened? The American manufacturer 
moved his factory to Ind'a where he manu- 
factured with cheap labor and shipped wheat 
sacks in duty free, but the farmer paid the 
same price. Our leading packing plants have 
established packing plants in Argentina and 
Uruguay where they buy cheap grass-fed beef 
and pack it with cheap labor and ship it to 
this country thus hamstringing the cattle 
grower of United States A high protective 
tariff shutting out all products that we can 
produce here is the remedy. Then we should 
ship in duty-free products that we cannot 
raise or produce such as coffee, tea, silk, 
camphor, rubber, etc. The world cannot ac- 
cuse us of selfishness for we will sell to them 
without duty what we have. If they will not 
buy then produce for use here. If we pro- 
duce too much cut the working day, increase 
the pensions, and raise wages. Let the ma- 
chine do the work, and put them to work at 
full capacity. 
ELBERT EASTMAN. 





St. Louis Labor Union Pledges National 
Unity 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JOHN J. COCHRAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 25, 1941 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE CENTRAL 
TRADES AND LABOR UNION OF ST. 


LOUIS AND VICINITY 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, there is 
no organization in the United States 
more loyal than the Central Trades and 
Labor Union of St. Louis and vicinity. 
It has time and again gone on record 
with the parent organization, the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, in support of 
the President’s foreign policy. It has 
likewise been one organization that has 
cleaned its own house when it was found 
that undesirable persons sought to con- 
trol or were in control of affiliated organ- 
izations. 

It is with pleasure that I call to the 
attention of the Congress a resolution 
passed by this organization September 
23, and include same as part of my re- 
marks. The resolution follows: 

Sr. Louis, Mo., September 23, 1941. 
Hon. JoHN J. COCHRAN, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: The following resolution was 
adopted by unanimous vote at the last meet- 
ing of our Central Trades and Labor Union 
held September 16. 

Respectfully yours, 
CENTRAL TRADES AND LABOR UNION 
or St. LOUIS AND VICINITY, 
By W. M. Branot, Secretary. 
RESOLUTION IN SUPPORT OF GREAT BRITAIN AND 

ALL COUNTRIES FIGHTING HITLER AND HITLER=- 

ISM 

Whereas President William Green and the 
General Council of the American Federation 
of Labor have expressed the support of our 
organization to the fight of Great Britain 
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and all countries fighting Hitler and Hitler- 
ism, and 

Whereas our Central Labor body has ex- 
pressed a number of times its hatred of 
Hitlerism, and its devotion to the cause of 
democracy, and 

Whereas as workers and trade-unionists, 
we are particularly conscious of the brutality 
and degradation that is brought down upon 
us by Hitlerism, as we have witnessed 60 
clearly in the murder of our brother trade- 
unionists in Norway, and 

Whereas as devoted citizens of our country, 
we know that our national security is threat- 
ened by the Hitler military machine; there- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That our Central Labor body 
goes on record in the support of the policy 
laid down by President William Green and 
that we pledge our untiring efforts to main- 
tain national unity in support of the policy 
expressed by the President of our country, 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to President Roosevelt, President Wil- 
liam Green, the Congressmen and Senators 
of Missouri, and to the press. 


Resolution of Louisiana Coalition of 
Patriotic Societies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 25, 1941 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY BOARD OF 
DIRECTORS ON MONDAY, JULY 28, 1941 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, the work of 
destroying subversive activities and creat- 
ing patriotism and good citizenship has 
been nobly carried on in my native city 
of New Orleans for many years by the 
Louisiana Coalition of Patriotic Societies. 

This group, made up of representatives 
of civic, patriotic, veterans, and similar 
organizations, has been most effective 
and has prevented the scourge of subver- 
sion which has struck many other sec- 
tions of our Nation. 

Recently the board of the society 
adopted a splendid resolution in support 
of the foreign policy of this Government 
and I am herewith incorporating it into 
the REcorpD. 

Whereas the Board of Directors of the 
Louisiana Coalition of Patriotic Societies has 
complete confidence in the able leadership 
of the President of the United States in his 
determination to prepare our Nation for com- 
plete national defense; and 

Whereas the Board of Directors of the 
Louisiana Coalition of Patriotic Societies has 
observed with profound misgiving the acts 
and utterances of various public figures and 
legislators tending to delay and hinder our 
national-defense preparations and to disunite 
the citizenship of our country at a time of 
crisis: Be it 

Resolved, That the Board of Directors of 
the Louisiana Coalition of Patriotic Societies 
approves and endorses the policy of the Presi- 
dent of the United States and his adminis- 
tration with regard to national defense and 
calls upon the elected representatives of the 
people and upon all citizens to lend their 


best efforts to the support of the President 
of the United States and his administration 
in all matters pertaining to the defense of 
the United States of America: Be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
transmitted to the President of the United 
States and to the Senators and Representa- 
tives of the State of Louisiana in the Con- 
gress of the United States and to the press. 


Sapientia et Doctrina (Wisdom and 
Knowledge) 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. MARTIN J. KENNEDY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


ADDRESS BY THE VERY REVEREND ROB- 
ERT I. GANNON, S. J., PRESIDENT OF 
FORDHAM UNIVERSITY 


Mr. MARTIN J. KENNEDY. Mr. 
Speaker, the centenary celebration of 
Fordham University was another notable 
event in its history. The world of cul- 
ture and scholarship gathered at Rose 
Hill to march in procession to honor 
Fordham on this its one hundredth 
birthday, and to acknowledge the leader- 
ship and attainments of President 
Gannon. 

The citizens of my city, New York, are 
proud of Fordham and, because of their 
love for this fine, Catholic institution, 
they, regardless of race, color, creed, or 
formal training, have adopted it as their 
alma mater. 

I ask the Members of the House to 
read the centenary address of Father 
Gannon, which is a masterpiece of rhet- 
oric and a challenge to the thinking men 
and women of America. 

The address follows: 


What was said and done on the feast of St. 
John the Baptist, 1841, when a new little col- 
lege opened its doors here in the open field, 
we shall, unfortunately, never know No 
program was printed for the occasion. The 
Reverend Mr. John McCloskey, our first presi- 
dent, and afterwards the first American mem- 
ber of the Sacred College of Cardinals, prob- 
ably drove up from Mott Street, dismounted, 
stiff and dusty, at the old stone steps, noted 
the deathly stillness of the country and 
cried: “Isn’t the heat insufferable”. At least 
that is the sort of speech great men really 
make on great occasions, and this was a 
great occasion—greater than anyone knew. 
Everyone hoped, of course, that the new 
venture would have some considerable suc- 
cess. Father McCloskey dreamed of a time 
when there might be two—even three hun- 
dred students here, and his superior, the 
young Coadjutor Bishop, was perfectly sure 
that his college would soon eutdistance 
Georgetown and always be the most important 
Catholic institution in the country, because, 
after all, he had not had the pleasure of 
founding the others. But still, if some angel 
of God could have pierced the fog of the 
future, year after year for a hundred long 
and crowded years, could have shown them 
from the back steps of that Old Manor House 
over there the brilliant and distinguished 
gathering which honors us today. John 
Hughes would have cried: “This is Europe! 
This is Paris! Our vision is looking back, not 
forward. This is the Paris of the thirteenth 
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century”. Imagine his astonishment at see- 
ing you here, a thousand men and women in 
doctors’ gowns, half of you teaching here in 
this university city. half of you come as dele- 
gates from the important seats of learning 
all over the world. While here in our midst, 
he would see the ruler of our Staté as an hon- 
orary member of the faculty. Here most 
reverend bishops and archbishops, chiet 
among them our own beloved Son and Father 
in Christ, and here a special representative 
of the Holy Father, the apostolic delegate 

As for us of the Centenary year, though 
quite as gratified as our Founder would have 
been, we are not as much surp”ised by either 
your numbers or your splendor. We take for 
granted, after all these years, the growing 
spirit of fellowship and understanding 
amongst educators that has brought felicita- 
tions from so many and such great institu- 
tions of learning. We take for granted too, 
the fact that you have come in your wedding 
garments “In vestitu deaurato circumdati va- 
rietate” and rejoice especially in this latter 
fact because it is your splendor rather than 
your graciousness that opens up the follow- 
ing train of thought. 

Here in the United States, side by side with 
the youthful, bounding spirit of research, we 
are all aware of a certain nostalgic hoarding 
of older tlories. Prior to the Civil War, this 
hoarding was rather of substantial things, of 
educational ideas and traditional curricula 
All our American institutions of learning 
were still within striking distance of the 
trivium and the quadrivium, so that every 
college student in the city of New York knew 
silver from golden Latin and could recognize 
the Attic spirit in literature. He was even 
held responsible for the elements of logic and 
was never allowed, even in debate, to derive 
conclusions through an filicit process of the 
major. On the other hand, academic robes 
had not appeared as yet on this side of the 
Atlantic. Old Sir J. J. Thompscn, the phys- 
icist and Master of Trinity. frequently en- 
joyed telling us that he had himself wit- 
nessed the American premiere of caps and 
gowns at the opening of the Johns Hopkins 
University, and used to add good natured but 
typical British comment at our expense. 

With the rise, however, of a secular and 
scientific spirit, with the growing predomi- 
nance of German influence on our leading 
institutions, extraordinary changes of opinion 
occurred with regard to the essential subject 
matter of ar education. So that now if one 
of our first graduates, Bishop Rosecrans, 
for example, were to examine the mental con- 
tert of a modern college student who had 
majored, let us say, in traffic problems or in 
hotel management, he might in his simplic- 
ity, mistake an arts man for an apprentice. 
But as though in compensation for the 
change of what our forebears would have 
called essential, there has been a decided 
growth of interest in medieval pageantry. 
Bachelors’ gowns are now being worn in 
Freshman, high school, grammar school. Spe- 
cially tinted hoods have been devised for the 
most unexpected branches of learning. Long 
processions, led by a mace, wind their way 
across campuses where not a word of Latin is 
spoken, to amphitheaters where not a word of 
Greek is understood. Schools of methodology 
where credits are amassed by future creditors 
are being housed in arched and groined 
gothic dreami~ that would have inspired a 
Jowett or a Newman. Cynics may derive 
what conclusion they will. To us simpler 
folk, this wistful glancing backward is a 
heartening sign. It means that more peo- 
ple than we realize are still aware that 
education, especially higher education, has 
a two-fold function; that its aim is not 
only to increase knowledge, but to preserve 
it; that it must, therefore, always be not only 
progressive but conservative, in the original 
meaning of the words progredi and conser- 
vare; that where in isolated cases, familiar 
to us all, it is merely forging ahead and has 
lost all contact with the precious past, it 
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must risk a liberal damnation and become 
(some courage is required to use the awful 
word) reactionary. It must, that is, double 
back on its tracks until it can pick up the 
golden thread once more. 

As if to echo this two-fold function of in- 
crease and preservation, sOmeone endowed 
this University many years ago with our only 
endowment, an excellent motto for the of- 
ficial seal: “Sapientia et Doctrina”, wisdom 
and information. The “Veritas” on Harvard’s 
seal is simpler and embraces just as much. 
The “Yahveh” of Yale is simpler still and 
all-embracing. But “Sapientia et Doctrina” 
carries with it a suggestion of analysis and 
emphasis that makes it a specific thing, a 
definite educational ideal. For it stresses 
Wisdom before Information and helps to an- 
swer the ageless question: “How much infor- 
mation is it wise for one generation to have?” 

Now everyone knows, in a general way, 
what is meant by Wisdom, even though he 
may not be able to give the Scholastic defini- 
tion straight from the treatise on the specu- 
lative intellectual virtues. He may never 
have thought of it as a “knowledge of con- 
clusions through first causes”, involving as 
that does, the First Cause of first causes, but 
he does know that there are thoughtful 
people here and there who have lived long 
and unselfishly, who have been through 
danger and suffering who have had their 
little moments of triumph, their hours of 
disillusionment, their days and nights of 
silence and spirituai growth. He knows of 
harassed men who can pause in their in- 
credibly busy lives to say, with the simplicity 
of children, “I believe that character. not 
wealth or power or position, is of supreme 
worth. I believe that love is the greatest 
thing in the world”. He knows that such 
people have a quality that enables them to 
realize values, to weigh motives and to un- 
derstand how God works through His crea- 
tures. Although this quality in greater or 
less degree may sometimes glow in the mind 
of a self-taught man, or even in the mind 
of a man who cannot read or write, he knows 
that there are short cuts in its acquisition. 
There is much that a wise and loving tather 
can give to an admiring son. There is much 
that one generation can hand down to an- 
other through that gieat, deep, wide channel 
of tradition, the Liberal Arts, especially 
through the wisdom studies—theology. phi- 
losophy, history and literature. For these 
are the studies that bring us closest to the 
ideal of knowing conclusions through first 
causes, of understanding how God works 
through His creatures 

As with individual man, so with groups of 
men, whole generations of men. Some we 
find who lay more store on Sapientia, some 
who find Doctrina more important. In the 
past mellennium, for instance, we can discern 
a kind of watershed somewhere in the mid- 
dle of the 15th and 16th centuries. On 
one side the stream of inspiration seems to 
be flowing from the past. On the other, 
strangely enough, from the unseen future. 
The latter of course, appeals to us as ob- 
viously preferable, because we are of the 
19th and 20th centuries. We have been 
brought up in an evolutionary atmosphere 
that leads us to expect, contrary to human 
experience, always better and better things. 
We are still hypnotized by the charm of 
the very latest, the most advanced, con- 
vinced as we are that to march forward is 
alway to improve our condition, even though 
we march from a fertile field into a trackless 
waste; even though we march straight over a 
cliff. This modern tendency has of course 
produced great changes in the lives of men. 
We are fond of bcasting that there has been 
more progress in the fifty years just passed 
than in the previous five hundred. But prog- 
ress toward what? We have undoubtedly been 
rocketing toward scme part of space with 
lerrific and accelerated speed, but when we 
get there, are we sure that we shall find it 
werth the journey? We are progressing un- 


deniably, but with every step we grow more 
conscious of increasing instability. 

Even those very ends for which we have 
sacrificed so much health, culture and com- 
fort, are being blown from the face of 
the earth. It is true that killing people off 
is a more complicated business than it used to 
be, but are we not cleverly solving all the 
complications? 

When we come, at length, to examine the 
cause of our unprofitable speed, it seems to 
lie partly at least in our graceless and unsea- 
sonable youthfulness. It may be embarrass- 
ing to admit that 2,400 years after the age of 
Pericles we are suffering from a dangerous 
and recurrent adolescence, but the sad truth 
is that when the intellectuals of the last few 
centuries successfully cut off our past, they 
cut off, to a great extent, our Only source of 
maturity, Wisdom, and condemned us to play 
the role of brash and ignorant children who 
despite the yesterdays of which they know 
so little. 

For seeking irspi.ation from the past is 
not peculiar to a primitive people, nor does 
it normally mean that a generation lacks 
confidence in itself because of small achieve- 
ment. Rather, it indicates a degree of dis- 
illusionment whicb belongs to years of 
discretion. Like older men, maturer civiliza- 
tions have a haunting suspicion that there 
were heroes before Agamemnon. Rome was 
in her prime, already showing her wrinkles 
in fact, when the poet wrote of her the line 
once at the top of every schoolboy’s copy- 
book: “Moribus antiquis res stat Romana 
virisque”. And Troy was all but finished 
when the warning came from Apollo: “An- 
tiquas exquirite matres”. Greek philosophers 
and scientists built upon the wisdom of the 
East. The Romans buiit upon the Greeks. 
In the high noon of the Middle Ages, Sen- 
tences and Summas organized, enriched and 
modernized Plato and Aristotle and the early 
Fathers of the Church. And even in the 
proud, self-conscious Renaissance, when Doc- 
trina began to surge ahead exuberantly, 
Wisdom studies and veneration for tradition 
were long in dying. 

In fact they are not quite dead even now, 
though information at the expense of Wisdom 
has become the earmark of our modern school- 
ing. We realize with concern that too many 
of our Principals and Supervisors and Uni- 
versity Faculties have been false to their 
high trust. They have become infected 
with a dangerous—because exaggerated—ex- 
perimentalism that seeks, like communism, 
its real parent, to begin a new world, not 
by building on, but by obliterating the old. 
Worse still, the people as a whole, edu- 
cators, parents and students have yielded 
little by little to the insidious kind of prag- 
matism which applies the yardstick of im- 
mediate utility to every subject in the cur- 
riculum. As a result, the wisdom subjects 
are giving way all along the line to the 
merely informational. Theology went over- 
board many years ago. Philosophy flourishes 
in outline form as a species of cultural his- 
tory. Metaphysics has become a Roman Cath- 
olic aberration. Literature, while still con- 
spicuous in the catalogs, has become in prac- 
tice more and more the science, or the bones 
of literature. Of all the Wisdom subjects 
which linger today, waging a losing fight with 
practicality, History alone seems to hold its 
ancient place. But even here, it is not the 
more important philosophy of history that is 
regarded with such favor, but the enormous 
mass of information which constitutes its 
material cause. 

Largely as a by-product of this worship of 
utility, we are faced by the problem of over- 
specialization. The same processes which 
have met with such success in modern Amer- 
ican industry have now been applied of tate 
with strange results to the intellectual world. 
A kind cf assembly line has been introduced 
into our universities, where each of our busy 
educators, iike a factory hand, knows only 
one operation. One cuts, one fits, one pads, 
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one makes the buttonholes. A Dean, a Reg- 
istrar, a Department Head, a struggling In- 
structor. A strange life that, making intel- 
lectual buttonholes for the clothing of the 
mind! Of course in education as in indus- 
try, the result of our efficiency is a very much 
cheaper suit. But the method has distinct 
advantages. 

It certainly increases the sum total of in- 
formation in the world and simplifies con- 
siderably the staffing of an intellectual fac- 
tory. It is so much easier to find a thousand 
brand new, shiny minds that know all about 
some particular fragment of knowledge than 
to find one great, mellow mind, broad and 
deep, the kind of mind that was once regarded 
as the normal goal of a liberal education, the 
kind of mind still sought by Christian Hu- . 
manism as it strives, in the felicitous phrase 
of the distinzuishec. editor of Thought, “to 
develop the intellect, the conscience and the 
taste in the light of both reason and revela- 
tion; with the force of both passion and 
grace”. There is consequently every sign that 
Doctrina is on the increase. Soon we shall 
have the universe completely tabulated, and 
no one will know what it means. 


In the midst of our Celebration today, 
therefore surrounded by distinguished repre- 
sentatives of all that is best in modern 
thought, we cannot banish the formless fear 
that this glory of ours is a touch of autumn 
coloring, reminding us that another winter 
is at hand. Some pessimistic observers look 
rather for another ice age that will end 
our particular cycle of civilization. Would 
that we could blame some individual tyrant 
for its approach. Would that we could say 
“There is only one enemy to destroy, one 
‘Rattlesnake’ to scotch. If Democracy but 
attacks him now, with so many super- 
tanks and flying fortresses, vigor will 
return to our Christian principles. Our 
Churches will be holy and our homes will be 
chaste again. There will be respect for mar- 
riage vows and love for children. Prosperity, 
hand in hand with social justice, will enter 
on the scene and educational institutions 
will return to educational pursuits”. But no 
one so deludes himself except for political 
purposes. We all know that the present crop 
of dictators in the world is a symptom, 
not a cause. We all know that poor old 
Europe was already sick unto death long 
before she decided to end it all with an 
overdose of modernity. Sometimes we read 
in Sunday supplements that we are sinking 
back again into the Middl@ Ages. Shades of 
Canterbury and of Chartres! 


For years past we have been sinking for- 
ward into a thoroughly modern chaos, a 
scholarly and documented chaos, worthy of 
our most Liberal and Progressive thinkers 
For years past our universities of Europe and 
America have been hacking away at the twin 
foundations of their own house. Like men 
gone mad with pride they have recklessly 
attacked Christianity and Hellenism as 
though they could by some legerdemain pre- 
serve Western Civilization and still destroy 
the two great traditions on which it rests 
For years past wise men have been warning 
them that if they did not desist from their 
crazy undermining operations they would 
bring the roof down on all our heads. Now 
they have done it. Let us then put the blame 
exactly where it belongs: This annihilating 
war of ideas which is closing our hectic 
chapter of history comes to us straight from 
the lecture halls of Europe and America. It 
would have come sooner or later in any 
event. Our brilliant professors who are long 
on Doctrina and short on Saplentia would 
surely have found some method of destroy- 
ing us, even though the rulers of the mod- 
ern world had happily died in their bap- 
tismal innocence. As it is, our educators 
prepared the way for intellectual slavery by 
giving us, in place of education—bewilder- 
ment. In place of Wisdom, and at the ex- 
pense of the sources of Wisdom, they spread 
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before their students more undigested infor- 
mation than the human race has ever had 
before, much more than the human race 
knows how to use at the present time. They 
produced a glut of facts to which we are not 
at this time entitled, for no age is entitled to 
more facts than it has wisdom to assimilate. 

Now that the harm is done, however, no 
one would have us declare a moratorium on 
information. But as Universities our role 
must be the gradual restoration of Wisdom 
to the world. We must push forward in 
every line of modern research with continued 
and breathless devotion, but like the ath- 
letes put out the light. For the new world 
that will be born of all this pain must be, 
“a brave new world”, but not brave with the 
bravery of a dehumanized machine. We want 
no heroes of the Soviet type to shape our fu- 
tures for us; reckless heroes who are ready to 
throw away their lives in defense of inde- 
fensible principles which they never under- 
stood in the first place. We wart the en- 
lightened bravery of Christian Humanism. 
Our children’s children, in this brave new 
world which we may never see, must realize 
that they are men, angels, as well as animals; 
men with powers of imagination, reason, will 
and capacities for unselfishness that verge on 
the sublime; men whose fathers often 
reached the heights before them and left in- 
spiring records for them to read, in Philoso- 
phy, in History and in Literature; men who 
are above all, God’s own children, to whom 
theology should be an alphabet. Far from de- 
spairing then, in the growing darkness, the 
universities of the world should be inspired 
by the glorious realization that they were 
never more needed than today because the 
Liberal Arts were never more necessary, Wis- 
dom never more precious. 

We cherish in our archives’a long and affec- 
tionate letter from His Holiness Pope Pius XII 
Gloriously reigning, in which he reminds us 
that our future is rich in promise because we 
cherish the priceless inheritance of the past. 
In urging us to be true to the traditions, 
the principles, the ideals of Fordham. which 
are the traditions, principles and ideals of 
Christian Humanism, he assures us that in 
doing so we shall not only be serving God and 
Country, but shall likewise be meriting for 
ourselves an incorruptible crown which shall 
be ours for Eternity. 


Municipal League of Michigan Urges 
Completion of Great Lakes-St. Law- 
rence Waterway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GEORGE A. DONDERO 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 25, 1941 


RESOLUTION OF THE MICHIGAN MUNICI- 
PAL LEAGUE 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, the 
Municipal] League of Michigan consists of 
many cities and municipalities within the 
State organized for the purpose of im- 
proving government and administration 
through cooperative effort. I believe it 
represents a fair cross section of public 
opinion within the State. 

Recently at a State convention held at 
Traverse City, Mich., September 12, 1941, 
the league passed a reSolution urging 


adequate water transportation for the 
people of the States in the Great Lakes 
section through the creation of the St. 
Lawrence waterway, as proposed by the 
President and his predecessors in office. 

In order that the people of the country 
may know the sentiment and opinion, at 
least of a majority of the citizens of the 
State of Michigan, under leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include 
therein copy of the resolution thus 
adopted by the league: 


Whereas the State of Michigan is primarily 
an industrial State whose productive activi- 
ties are vital to national cefense; and 

Whereas the State of Michigan, among 
other States bordering upon the Great Lakes, 
relies greatly upon the existence of adequate 
water transportation: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That in order to make the prod- 
ucts of Michigan farms and industries and 
those of the other States cordering upon the 
Great Lakes readily avalieble to our Nation 
and to the demucracies of the world, the dele- 
gates of the Michigan Municipal League, in 
convention assembled th.s 12th day of Sep- 
tember, 1941, do petition the Senators and 
Members of the House of Representatives in 
Congress to give their support to legislation 
which will make available such adequate 
water transportation through the creation of 
the St. Lawrence waterwny proposed by the 
President of the United States and many of 
his predecessors in office. 


Addresses Republican Women’s Club 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. RAYMOND S. SPRINGER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 25, 1941 


ADDRESS OF HON. WILLIAM G. MILLER 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I ‘nclude the following acdress re- 
cently delivered by the Honorable Wil- 
liam G. -4iller, formerly a Member of 
the "touse from the Sta’e >f ‘onnecticut: 


It was with a great deal of pleasure that I 
accepted your invitation to speak to this 
group of Republican women. Two weeks ago 
I addressed a meeting of the Republican 
women of Middlesex County. While attend- 
ing that meeting I learned that Miss Bvrne 
had set a goal of 50,000 members for the 
Republican women’s clubs in Connecticut. 
That you will reach and exceed that goal I 
have no doubt. Oh, I learned a lot at that 
Middlesex County meeting. Miss Anna Mae 
Surtoski reported as chairma: of your new 
speakers’ bureau. For a long time I have felt 
that the party should have not only a speak- 
ers’ bureau but also study groups. Your or- 
ganization is leading the way, and | sincerely 
hope that the Republican men, both young 
anc old, will follow your commendable ex- 
ample. We need men and women wh> will 
prepare themselves and go out to present the 
truth to luncheon clubs and to organizations 
of all kinds. Too many men will sa: they 
haven't the time to study the problems of 
government and to prepare addresses that 
will give the people of Connecticut the truth 
about developments in Washington. My 
answer to such men is just this: If the busi- 
nessmen of Connecticut, both large and 
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small, fail to do something toward improving 
our present situation, they will soon find that 
they have nothing but time left; their busi- 
ness will have been destroyed or taken over 
by Uncie Sam, and free enterprise will be a 
thing of the past. 

I believe it was Lincoln who once said, 
“Give the people all of the facts and they 
will find the correct solution.” There never 
has been a time in our history when it was 
so important that we get the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth. It is my 
contention that for the past few years the 
administration in Washington has not given 
us the truth. They have not been frank 
with us; they have not taken the people of 
the country into their confidence. 

Washington is full of illegally appointed 
publicity agents sending out reams of propa- 
ganda. Millions of dollars are being wasted 
in the preparation of movies picturing the 
alleged glories of New Deal agencies. We still 
finance Mellet’s clipping bureau, costing the 
taxpayers a million and a half dollars a year. 
This bureau was started with $50,000 taken 
from relief funds. It now receives an annual 
appropriation from Congress. Millions of dol- 
lars are spent each year sending out tons of 
speeches printed and delivered at taxpayers’ 
expense. 

If the American people knew the truth 
about what is going on in Washington, they 
would certainly elect a Republican House in 
1942 and a Republican President tn 1944. 

For example—and it’s a little thing but 
indicative of the loose way in which millions 
of our tax dollars are being spent—in the 
recent $8,000,000,000 deficiency appropriation 
bill for national defense there was an item 
of $200,000,000 to be spent by the President 
during the emergency for any unforeseen 
need that might arise. There was no serious 
objection to that item, although it should 
be recalled that out of the last $100,000.000 
appropriated for that purpcse the President 
turned $1,000,000 over to the Army engineers 
for taking borings on the St. Lawrence River, 


‘a project that could hardly qualify as an 


emergency national-defense measure; how- 
ever, a proviso was added to the paragraph 
appropriating $200,000,000 stating that not 
more than $4,000,000 was “to be spent by 
the President without voucher.” We have 
successfully fought previous wars, but never 
before have we given to anyone the right to 
spend $4.000,000 without at least submitting 
a voucher to the Treasury Department. 

Speaking about getting the truth, is there 
any reason under the sun why we should not 
have the facts relating to the alleged oil and 
gasoline shortage along the eastern seaboard? 
It is admitted that there is no shortage of 
fuel oil or gasoline in the United States; it 
is claimed that the shortage in the East is 
due only to lack of tankers. Mr. Pelley, 
president of the Association of Railroads, is- 
sued a statement setting forth that there are 
20,000 empty tank cars standing idle on the 
tracks of our American railroads. At the 
same time Mr. Ickes claims that he cannot 
find out how many tank cars the railroads 
have idle. 

It is claimed by the administration that 
it was necessary for us to give Great Britain 
70 tankers so that her war machine would be 
amply supplied with gas and oil. Recently 
it has been suggested that we may have to 
part with more of our tankers for the same 
purpose; yet an fficial of one of the largest 
oil companies issued a statement (published 
under a London date line) in which he 
points out that 290 tankers will provide for 
Britain’s war needs. He also points out that 
at the outbreak of the present war Britain 
had 500 tankers and that she now has 900, 
including those obtained from the United 
States and Furopean countries overrun by 
Hitler. 

A committee of the United States Senate 
is now trying to unearth the true facts, and 
as a result of that committee’s investigation 
I expect that we shall soon know the truth. 
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I predict it will be proven that with proper 
handling there would be no shortage. Is 
there any reason why we should not have 
had the truth without going to the expense 
of a senatorial investigation? 

Millions of our citizens would like to have 
the facts, the truth, about the need for the 
recently enacted law extending the period of 
training for the selectees now serving in our 
Army. If the administration in Washington 
had told the men in service, the Congress, 
and the country the plain truth, there 
would have been very little opposition to a 
reasonable extension of the period of train- 
ing. Instead of trying to make us believe 
that it was being seriously proposed by any- 
one that two-thirds of our Army should be 
discharged at once, the President had issued 
a statement something like this: 

A year ago we thought it would be pos- 
sible to draft, equip, and train a million men 
in a year’s time and return them home as 
trained reservists, but we have found out 
that it has been impossible to carry out such 
a program. In the first place, it took longer 
to build the camps than we thought it would; 
this is borne out by the fact that these camps 
have cost us twice as much as was first esti- 
mated. After we had the camps ready we 
discovered that we did not have, nor could 
we get within a year, the material necessary 
for your proper training. Due to this lack of 
material and equipment, although you have 
spent a year in the Army you have had little 
more than a 13-week hardening-up process or 
basic training. The President could have 
gone on and said, rather than send you home 
untrained, we are going to extend your term 
for another year; but if we find that we can 
get the needed equipment, we will send you 
home in less than the additional year. 

Perhaps it would be asking too much to 
expect the administration to issue such a 
statement, for that would be to admit a mis- 
take in judgment, and, with the exception of 
admitting that changing the date for Thanks- 
giving was a mistake, I cannot recall any such 
admission by President Roosevelt. It would 
also be an admission that our national-de- 
fense procurement program has been badly 
bungled from start to finish. Instead of be- 
ing frank in admitting the error, the Presi- 
dent misled the country by saying that it 
would be dangerous to discharge two-thirds 
of our Army at this time, and that those who 
refused. to support hist proposal were trifling 
with the country’s safety. This was just an- 
other attempt to lead us to believ. that every 
Member of Congress who follows his orders 
and sits on the Democratic side of the House 
of Representatives is a statesman, and that 
everyone on the Republican side is just a 
politician, caring nothing for the country’s 
safety. 

Just what is the truth? What was pro- 
posed by the minority in the House of Repre- 
sentatives? They proposed that the service 
of the National Guard and Reserve officers 
be extended, but that those who had been 
drafted for 1 year’s training, along with those 
who had volunteered for 1 year, be discharged 
to the Reserve when their year was com- 
pleted. Would that have meant discharging 
two-thirds of the Army? Not at all. It 
meant that 50,000 men would be discharged 
in October of 1941, about 60,000 in Novem- 
ber, and on up to the maximum of 123,000 in 
March of 1942. As fast as these men were 
sent home, new recruits would be brought in 
to take their places. 

Since this draft-extension bill was signed 
by the President, the War Department has 
come out with an announcement that they 
are going to discharge 200,000 men almost at 
once—more than would have been discharged 
in any one month if the minority’s proposal 
had been adopted. It has been said by some 
New Deal spokesman that those who voted 
against the administration’s bill were voting 
against the judgment of both the President 
and the Chief of Staff, General Marshall. I 
have read and reread the hearings on this bill 
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when it was before the House Military Affairs 
Committee, and I fail to find that General 
Marshall testified that the minority’s pro- 
posal meant discharging two-thirds of our 
Army. He did say—and no one can disagree 


with him—that it would not be safe to dis- 


charge two-thirds of the Army. 

Because of a commendable desire for unity, 
there are those who say that we should not 
dicuss nor argue about the administration’s 
foreign policy or national-defense proposals. 
With such a contention I disagree. There 
is a proper time for debate and discussion 
of foreign policy under our form of govern- 
ment, and that is while the policy is being 
formulated; however, after the various meas- 
ures introduced in Congress to carry into 
effect our foreign policy have been adopted 
and signed by the President, it is our duty to 
support those measures. For example, take 
the lease-lend bill. Regardless of what any- 
one may have thought of its provisions, once 
it has become law it should be supported by 
all of us. That does not mean that the next 
lease-lend bill, soon to be sent to Congress 
and providing for another $%5,000,000,000, 
should not be scrutinized carefully. 

It has already been suggested by admin- 
istration spokesmen that no reference should 
be made to Russia in the new lease-lend 
bill; that its benefits be made available to 
Great Britain, China, and two or three other 
small] countries still able to resist aggression. 
Is that being frank with the country? Not 
at all, when at the same time it is pointed 
out that there is no reed of bringing Russia 
into the debate in Cengress, inasmuch as the 
President can order the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation to loan Russia all the 
money she may need without further au- 
thorization by Congress. 

If we, as a party, are to take on the task 
of giving the people of Connecticut the 
truth, we want to continue a fearless type 
of leadership. Oftentimes we hear it said 
that it isn’t safe to discuss this or that for 
fear someone’s toes will be stepped upon. If 
it’s the truth, the people should have it. 

I have heard it said that the Kearny, N. J., 
situation should not be discussed for fear 
some friend of organized labor might mis- 
understand. Members of organized labor in 
the United States, whether they be members 
of the C.I. O., the A F. of L., or the railroad 
brotherhoods, are, first of all, loyal Americans. 
The rank and file of organized labor does not 
approve of the President’s illegal action in 
taking over the Federal Shipbuilding & Dry 
Dock Co. at Kearny, N. J. 

Last June the shipbuilders operating along 
the Atlantic seaboard entered into an agree- 
ment with the C. I. O., in which they in- 
creased wages to the extent of $223,000,000. 
It was also agreed between the shipbuilders 
ana the C. I. O. that there would be no 
strikes or lock-outs during the next 2 years, 
and that any disputes that might arise would 
be referred to a mediation board. A dispute 
did arise between the C. I. O. and the Federal 
Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co Thirteen dif- 
ferent points were in disagreement. The 
company and its employees readily reached 
an agreement on 12 of the 13 points. The 
thirteenth point, to which the company could 
not agree, required the company to discharge 
any employee who for any reason refused to 
pay his dues to the C. I. O. As a practical 
matter, that meant that any loyal American 
trying to bring up his family decently would 
lose his job if he refused to pay his dues to a 
C. I. O. local, even though he knew that that 
particular local was communistically cone 
trolled. 

I have referred to the illegal action of the 
President. Congress recently refused to pass 
a bill which would have given the President 
power to take the action that he has taken 
at Kearny, N. J. The only possible provision 
of law under which the President way have 
acted is a provision in the Burke-Wadsworth 
bill, which provides that the President may 
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take over a given factory if a particular com- 
pany refuses to accept a Government contract 
at a reasonable price. Certainly there was no 
question of industry’s refusing to accept a 
contract in Kearny, N. J. The issue there 
reduces itself to this one question: Does the 
Constitution of the United States mean any- 
thing today? Is the Government to take over 
industry and make this a Fascist state, or 
are we to continue the free-enterprise system 
under which we have prospered for more than 
a hundred and fifty years? 

There are many other matters about which 
our people should have the truth. I wish 
there was time to discuss the omnibus river 
and harbor bill soon to be considered by 
Congress. That bill rates deep and serious 
study, involving as it does the spending of 
more than a billion dollars on projects, most 
of which have no possible connection with 
national defense. The expenditures author- 
ized in the bill are only a starter for many 
of the projects. For example, the St. Law- 
rence seaway item authorizes $265,000,000, 
while it is estimated that before it can be 
completed it will cost more than a billion 
dollars. I urge you to study the St. Lawrence 
waterway project, because I consider it the 
greatest threat to the prosperity of Connecti- 
cut and New Englend ever considered by Con- 
gress. This omnibus pork-barrel bill also 
contains, in addition to the St. Lawrence 
project, most of which is in Canada, seve17l 
comparatively small projects—the Florida 
ship canal, the Tombigbee River project, or, 
as one Member of Congress expressed it re- 
cently, just about every river and harbor 
project ever thought of except the Passama- 
quoddy project. 

The Republican Party has a job to do if 
democracy is to survive here in the United 
States. While giving lip service to economy 
in nondefense spending, this Congress has 
appropriated millions more for the various 
departments of government not connected 
with national defense than was appropriated 
last year. Every one of these appropriation 
bills has been signed by the President without 
a word of protest or warning. Your speakers’ 
bureau has its work cut out for it, but I know 
that with your demonstrated enthusiasm you 
will successfully compete with the gigantic 
propaganda agencies now operating in Wash- 
ington, 





American Molasses Co. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 25, 1941 


LETTER FROM CHARLES W. TAUSSIG 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following letter: 


AMERICAN MOLASSES Co., 
New York, August 25, 1941. 
Hon. HALE Boccs, 
Representative from Louisiana, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My DEAR CONGRESSMAN Boccs: In your 
speech in the House of Representatives on 
July 17, 1941, you made the following state- 
ment: “The American Molasses Co. has in- 
terest in at least two Cuban sugar mills.” 

This statement is incorrect. The fact is 
that the American Molasses Co. rk ~ not 
at this time, nor has it had at any time, any 
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interest directly or indirectly in any Cuban 
sugar mills. 
I would appreciate it if you would make a 
correction of your statement for the record. 
Sincerely yours, 
Cnas. WM. Taussic. 








Nominating State of Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HARRY SAUTHOFF 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 25, 1941 


ARTICLE BY RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 





Mr. SAUTHOFF. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following article by 
Richard L. Neuberger from the Progres- 
sive cf September 20, 1941: 
|From the Progressive of September 20, 1941] 

NOMINATING STATE OF WASHINGTON 
(By Richard L. Neuberger) 


SPOKANE, WasH.—People often speculate on 
which State has the most progressive dele- 
gation in Congress. All sorts of nominations 
have been put forward. Now I am going to 
propose mine. First, let me point out, how- 
ever, that I do not refer to one or two indi- 
viduals who are progressives or liberals but 
to the general tenor and viewpoint of the 
entire delegation. 

For example, Wisconsin has Bos La FoL- 
LETTE, Oregon has CHARLES MCNary, Nebraska 
has GEORGE W. Norris, New York has ROBERT 
F. WAGNER, and Massachusetts has LAWRENCE 
CONNERY and ARTHUR HEALEY; but these men 
are merely a few among many in their respec- 
tive delegations. For all-around liberalism 
give me the delegation which represents the 
State of Washington. 

Perhaps other readers of the Progressive 
have a different idea. If so, let’s hear it by all 
means. If you think scme other congres- 
sional delegation should get the prize for 
general service on the progressive battle line, 
send in your nominations. In the meanwhile 
I'll go through the Washington personnel, 
Senate as well as House, and tell why I pick 
that State 

CONSISTENTLY LIBERAL AND P2UGRESSIVE 


On domestic issues the members of the 
Washington ce'’egation are consistently lib- 
eral ard progressive. They disagree consider- 
ably so far as foreign policy is concerned. 

f the eight men in the caelegation, five op- 
poser extending the service of Army selectees 
and three supported it. By and large, every 
member of the delegation has taken a con- 
sistently forward-looking attitude on most of 
the major questions of the day. 

Here are the We hington representatives in 
the National Capital, listed by the length of 
their service: 

HoMeErR T. Bone, senior Senator: He has 
been a leader in the public-ownership move- 
ment since 1908, and is one of the men re- 
sponsible for the fac. that his home city of 
Tacoma has the lowest light rates in the 
Ttnited States. Once h2 was mysteriously 
defeated for Congress when, on election day, 
the local streetcar system broke down and the 
people in the working-class districts were un- 
able to get to the polis. A militant and 
dynamic speaker, he has spoken innumerable 
times in behalf of public-power proposals. 
He is a close Senate associate of GrorcE W. 
Norris. Now Bone is leading a determined 


crusade for an agency in the Columbia River 
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Basin similar to the T. V.A. He voted against 
extending the service of draftees. 

Mon C. WALLGREN, junior Senator: He is 
a businessman who sees all sides of politi- 
cal and economic questions. A jeweler in 
the town of Everett, WALLGREN Served in the 
House from 1933 until 1940. Last year he was 
elected to the Senate by an overwhelming 
vote. He is known throughout America as 
a conservationist, and pushed legislation 
through Congress setting aside the great 
“rain forest” of the Olympic Peninsula as 
a@ national park. WALLGREN has supported 
practically all New Deal proposals and has 
high standing at the White House. President 
Roosevelt personally favored him to succeed 
Lewis Schwellenbach, now a Federal judge, 
in the Senate. WaLicren voted to extend 
the service of draftees. 


SMITH SPEAKS FOR PENSION GROUPS 


MakrtTIN F. SmirH, Third Congressional Dis- 
trict: In the House of Representatives the 
largest lumbering area in the United States 
is represented by Martin F. SmitH, who 
enjoys the support of both A. F. of L. and 
C. I. O. lumber workers. The huge Bonne- 
ville Dam project is in SmitTn’s district, and 
he has led many attempts to extend the 
scope of Bonneville’s service. He also is a 
spokesman for many old-age pension groups 
and served in the World War. He has been 
particularly effective in supporting such 
worth-while New Deal agencies as the Farm 
Security Administration and theC.C.C. He 
is an attorney of note. SmiTrH voted against 
extending the service of Army men 


HILL CHAMPIONS THE FARMER 


Knute Hii, Fourth Congressional! District: 
The administration's bill for a Columbia 
River power bureau in the Department of the 
Interior has been introduced by KNUTE HI, 
one of the most progressive Members of Con- 
gress. He lists himself in the Congressional 
Directory as a Progressive Democrat. HILL 
was formerly an office: in his State Grange 
and has led many fights for . etter t atment 
for the farmer. The colossal Grand Coulee 
Dam, greatest power project in the world, is 
in his district. Hr. has taught school and 
practiced law. He supports President Roose- 
velt’s domestic program, but is a determined 
critic of his foreign policy and spoke fre- 
quently against extending the service of 
draftees. 

JOHN M. Correz, Sixth Congressional Dis- 
trict: Like all the other members of the 
Washington delegation, JOHN COFFEE is a 
Democrat. For the past 2 years he has raised 
his voice constantly in the Howse against the 
abortive policy of sending oil and scrap iron 
to Japan, to be used to bomb and mutilate 
the people of China. At last the adminis- 
tration has adopted his views. Corree is a 
specialist on labor ‘egislation and represents 
the city of Tacoma, which has given him the 
biggest majorities it ever gave any Congress- 
man. He enjoys the confidence of President 
Rowsevelt, who addresses him as “Dear John.” 
Corres is chairman ot the Pacific Coast Con- 
ference of Liberal Democrats in Congress. He 
opposed extending the service of selectees. 


LEAVY SAVES DAY FOR COULEE DAM 


CuHaRLES H. Leavy, Fifth Congressional Dis- 
trict: Practically all liberal citizens in the 


| Pacific Northwest are hoping that Congress- 
| man Leavy soon will be a Federal judge. He 


served with distinction on tbe Washington 
superior bench and has been one of the most 
able Members of Congress ever to come from 
his State. On the strategic Appropriations 
Committee he has kept funds in motion for 
Grand Coulee. Twice when it seemed that 
the money for Coulee might be stopped Rep- 
resentative Leavy stepped into the breach and 
turned the tide. Now, with Coulee power 
needed for aluminum plants, he is hailed as 
far-sighted and prophetic. He has a consist- 
ently liberal record on all questions touching 
labor, power, and agriculture. A supporter of 
the administration’s foreign policy, he voted 
to keep the draftees in service. 














WarrkEN G. Macnuson, First Congressional! 
District: The greatest city in the Northwest 
is represented by youthful, good-looking 
WARREN MaGNusON. He once belonged to the 
teamsters’ union himself and is soted as a 
champion of labor. He also is chairman ot 
the Alaska-Puget Sound Highway Committee 
and is playing a leading part in obtaining 
authorization of that vital project, an under- 
taking essential to war and peace alike. 
MAGNUSON is a lieutenant commander in the 
Naval Reserve and recently served a tour ot 
active duty. He is a brilliant orator and some 
day probably will be Governor of Washington. 
Democrats already are grooming him for that 
post in 1944. He voted against extending the 
service of draftees. 

Henry M. Jackson, Second Congressional 
District: Tyro of the highly progressive 
Washington delegation is 28-year-old HENRY 
M. Jackson, who was elected last year to fill 
the House seat vacated when MON WALLGREN 
jumped to the Senate. Jackson has yet to 
prove himself, but has voted with the pro- 
gressives on virtually all domestic questions. 
He has made a good impression in his district 
hy holding hearings in numerous counties on 
issues of importance to those particular |o- 
calities. He is a lawyer and attended Stan- 
ford University. He voted for the bill extend- 
ing the service of Army men. 

That’s my nomination for a liberal con- 
gressional delegation. What's yours? 





Wisdom of T. R. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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Thursday, September 25, 1941 


QUOTATIONS FROM THEODORE ROOSE- 
VELT’S CYCLOPEDIA 








Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I offer the follow- 
ing quotations taken from the Theodore 
Roosevelt Cyclopedia, a collection of ap- 
proximately 5,000 quotations from Roose- 
velt’s speeches and writings recently 
published by the Roosevelt Memorial 
Association: 

AMERICANISM 


Americanism is a question of principle, of 
purpose, of idealism, of character; not a 
matter of birthplace or creed or line of des- 
cent (1908). 


RELIGIOUS TOLERANCE 


Discrimination against the holder of one 
faith means retaliatory discrimination against 
men of other faiths. The inevitable result of 
entering upon such a practice would be an 
abandonment of our real freedom of con- 
science and a reversion to the dreadful con- 
ditions of religious dissension which in so 
many lands have proved fatal to true liberty, 
to true religion, and to all advance in civili- 
zation (1908). 


FOLLY TO HiT SOFT 


There is no use in saying that we will fit 
ourselves to defend ourselves a little, but not 
much. Such a position is equivalent to an- 
nouncing that, if necessary, v.c shall hit, but 
we shall only hit soft. The only right princi- 
ple is to prepare thoroughly or not at all. The 
only right principle is to avoid hitting if it is 
possible to do so, but never under any cir- 
cumstances to hit soft. To go to war a little, 
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but not much, is the one absolutely certain 
way to insure disaster. To prepare a little, 
but not much, stands on a par with a city 
developing a fire department which, after a 
fire occurs, can put it out a little, but not 
much (1916). 

“SPEAK SOFTLY AND CARRY A BIG STICK” 


Boasting and blustering are as objection- 
able among nations as among individuals, 
and the public men of a great nation owe it to 
their sense of national self-respect to speak 
courteously of foreign powers, just as a brave 
and self-respecting man treats all around him 
courteously. But though to boast is bad, and 
causelessly to insult another worse, yet worse 
than all is it to be guilty of boasting, even 
without insult, and when called to the proof 
to be unable to make such boasting good. 
There is a homely old adage which runs: 
“Speak softly and carry a big stick; you will 
go far.” If the American Nation will speak 
softly, and yet build, and keep at s pitch of 
the highest training a thoroughly efficient 
Navy, the Monroe Doctrine will go far (1903). 


THE LABOR PROBLEM 


The labor problem is a human and a 
moral, as well as an economic, problem; 
* * * a fall in wages, an increase in 
hours, a deterioration of labor conditions 
mean wholesale moral, as well as economic, 
degeneration, and the needless Sacrifice of 
human lives and human happiness; while a 
rise of wages, a iessening of hcurs, a better- 
ing of conditions mean an intellectual, moral 
and social uplift of millions of American men 
and women (1913). 


THE STRIKE SITUATION 


The strike situation in the United States 
at this time is a scandal to the country es 
a whole and discreditable alike to employer 
and employee. Any employer who fails to 
recognize that human rights come first and 
that the friendly relationship between him- 
self and those working for him should be one 
of partnership and comradeship in mutual 
help no less than self-help is recreant to his 
duty as an American citizen, and it is to his 
interest, having in view the enormous de- 
struction of life in the present war, to con- 
serve and to train to higher efficiency alike 
for his benefit and for its, the labor, supply. 
In return, any employee who acts along the 
lines publicly advocated by the men who pro- 
fess to speak for the I. W. W. is not merely 
an open enemy of business but of this entire 
country and is out of place in our Govern- 
ment (1915). 





Regulation of Consumer Credit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. HOOK 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 25, 1941 


RESOLUTION TO MARRINER’- ECCLES, 
CHAIRMAN. FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD 


Mr. HOOK. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my 1emarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following resolution to peti- 
tion the Federal Reserve Board to 
give labor a voice in its regulation of 
consumer credit: 

To the Honorable Marriner Ecctes, chair- 
man-°- 

Whereas on July 9, 1941, and again on 
September 16 there appeared in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL REcORD detailed statements of fact 
concerning the social and economic unsound- 


ness and the outright ocppressiveness of con- 
Citions in the licensed loan-shark racket; and 

Whereas in the interim between the two 
statements an Executive order was made 
directing the said Federal Reserve Board to 
act in the public interest; and 

Whereas, acting under said order, the said 
Boarce has disrerarded the interests of labor; 
and 

Whereas its actions have votally disregarded 
the bad practices which fcrce and encourage 
many millions of the Nation’s laborers into 
debt entanglements, from which they are 
unable to extricate themselves; and 

Whereas the economic fabric to be whole 
must protect, in the public interest, these 
millions of laborers from vulturous profiteers; 
and 

Whereas it is the sworn opinion of the 
Price Administrator that “This is the time 
for people to get out of debt, to restrain 
credit, and save by buying defense bonds; 
hence create a backlog of demand to be re- 
leased at a happier time”; and 

Whereas the total amount of indebtedness 
in small loans is approximately $2,000,000,000; 
and 

Whereas approximately $1,000,000,000 of this 
$2,0009,000,000 octupus is in the hands of 
licensed lIcan sharks that have in their 
clutches 8,000,000 laborers and defense work- 
ers; and 

Whereas these licensed business concerns do 
and a.e permitted to charge rates of discount 
on mai-inal balances which their oppressive 
practices force on the workers—rates of dis- 
count the lowest of which is 31 percent and 
the highest of which is 72 percent, with a 
norm of 55 percent annual discount or the 
billion which they are licensed by the Federal 
Reserve Board to loan out; and 

Whereas the loan sharks to ,ustify such 
outrageous profiteering deceitfully cover up 
in supervision and management charges 
enormous income that is exempted from 
taxes; and 

Whereas the apathy of the Federal Reserve 
Board in countenancing such mulcting and 
milking of such a large segment of the Na- 
tion’s workers of a million collars a day; at 
a time when the administration*urges and 
there is a need for private economy, and a 
patriotic duty to conserve all wealth, and 
lastly an official duty that rests upon the 
shoulders of the Federal Reserve Board to 
act in the premises; and 

Whereas the Federal Reserve Board has 
barred all of labor’s representatives from the 
Board’s discussions and consideration of its 
rules and regulations which vitally affect 
millions of the Nation’s laborers; and 

Whereas these 7,000,000 workers are in- 
articulate voices in the wilderness of debt 
enslavement: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That in the interest of justice 
and in consonance with democratic principles 
the Federal Reserve Board should permit a 
representative of these borrowers to sit at the 
council table with the Board in all of its 
deliberations and discussions relating to rules 
or regulations affecting labor. 
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NEWS ITEM FROM MANCHESTER (N. H.) 
UNION-LEADER 


Mr. FLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, public 
opinion on the international situation 
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appears to be crystallizing in New Eng- 
land much more rapidly than in *he rest 
of the Nation, though the trend is grow- 
ing more distinct everywhere. In that 
connection, it is interesting to point out 
the note sounded by the titular head of 
the Republican Party, Mr. Wendell L. 
Willkie, in a recent address in New 
Hampshire, in which he praised the stand 
taken by Senator StyLes BRIDGEs and our 
colleague, Representative Foster STEARNS, 
of that State. Mr. Willkie’s words will 
bear reiterating in the form in which 
they appeared in the news columns of the 
Manchester (N. H.) Union-Leader on 
September 1, 1941: 


Wendell L. Willkie, Republican standard 
bearer, struck out today at the isolationists 
and lauded Senator Styles Bridges, Ccn- 
gressman Foster Stearns, and Gov. Robert 
O. Blood “for asserting leadership of the type 
the Republican Party should follow.” 

“I could not come to New Hampshire,” 
Willkie said, “without expressing my praise 
of and support for the position and leader- 
ship on international questions taken by your 
able Senator StyLEs BripcEs. 

“Foster STEARNS, another Republican and 
Congressman from this district, has rendered 
equal service in support of this same posi- 
tion which is the growing sentiment of Re- 
pblicans all over the United States. 

“The impression that the Republican Party 
represents isolationism,” Mr. Willkie con- 
tinued, “has arisen because of the votes of 
the majority of Republicans in Congress. If 
one examines the positions of Republican 
Governors and the views of the rank and file, 
a different conclusion will arise.” 
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Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, cne of the most: dangerous. pro- 
posals ever made, so far as the farmers 
of the Nation are concerned, is that of 


-giving to a Government bureau or Gov- 


ernment agency the right to fix a ceiling 
over farm prices. If that is done, it will 


‘likely mean ruination. of the people in 


the cotton-growing States, and it will 
also likely: mean ruination -of the wheat 
growers and the corn growers and other 
farmers in other sections of the country. 

If farm prices were raised to a real 
parity with prices of other commodities, 
cotton would be selling today at 32 cents 
a pound, wheat at $2.19 a bushel, and 
corn at $1.32 a bushel. This estimate 
was borne out by farm leaders in a meet- 
ing recently held in Memphis, Tenn. 

I hope every Member of this House 
whose constituents till the soil will let the 
country and the Congress know that we 
are going to oppose any such effort to 
hold down the price of the crops the 
farmers have to sell, and at the same 
time raise the prices of everything the 
farmer has to buy. 

Let farm prices continue to rise until 
agriculture is placed on a real parity with 
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industry—32-cent cotton, $2.19 wheat, 
$1.32 corn, and other crops in proportion. 

Then the farmers of the Nation can 
enjoy their just measure of real pros- 
perity. 


Air Power and National Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. KNUTE HILL 
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Thursday, September 25, 1941 


ARTICLE FROM THE WASHINGTON 
TIMES-HERALD 


Mr. HILL of Washington. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks 
and include therein an article appearing 
in this morning’s Times-Herald, I wish 
to say that this article shows conclusively 
the necessity, the feasibility, and the 
desirability of a separate and distinct 
air department in our executive branch 
of the Government. The present war 
shows the wisdom of such a policy as evi- 
dent in England, in Russia, and in Ger- 
many. With an adequate air force our 
country would be impregnable and safe 
from any attempted invasion by any dic- 
tator or group of dictators. Let us spend 
a reasonable amount of our defense ap- 
propriations for such a sane and logical 
defense program. 

The article is as follows: 


[From the Washington Times-Herald of 
September 25, 1941] 
IN THE NEWS 
AIR POWER CAN KEEP US SECURE FROM INVASION 

On March 27, 1938, your columnist wrote 
in a signed editorial: 

“The way to defend the United States of 
America from attack in any form by any 
hostile power is with airplanes 

“The way to halt and hamper an invading 
army is with airplanes. 

“The way to destroy an attacking fleet is 
with airplanes. 

“The way to defend our coasts and our in- 
terior cities, too, from the most destructive 
hostile armament of all—a force of bombing 
airplanes—is by a force of defensive air- 
planes larger and better and more effective 
than that of the invaders. 

“The next war will be fought in the air 
and won in the air. 

“Of course, auxiliary defense forces will be 
necessary. 

“It is not contended here that airplanes 
alone could completely defend this widely ex- 
tended and varied country and coast line to 
the best and fullest advantage. 

“But airplanes will be, and must be, the 
main arm of defense, and the immediate arm 
of defense, and the determining arm of de- 
fense. 

“They are the modern arm of defense and 
of destructive offense. 

“They are the quickest to build, and the 
cheapest to provide, and the easiest to oper- 
ate.” 

Of course, your columnist does not possess 
the knowledge of a military expert. 

All he has is a little common sense, and 
not overmuch of that—reminding one of the 


frate husband who said to his sweet and 
gentle spouse: 

“All I want of you is silence, and righty 
little of that.” 

And mighty little of it is what he got. 

However, this is a digression. 

Let us return to our muttons. 

It is agreed that your columnist is not a 
military expert. 

But Lt. Col. Thomas R. Phillips is a most 
distinguished expert. 

He is a member of the General Staff of the 
United States Army—a military expert in the 
service of the Army. 

Mention has already been made in this 
column of an article by Colonel Phillips pub- 
lished in the current issue of Army Ordnance, 
a military journal. 

Further details are herewith printed. 

In his contribution to this journal, Colonel 
Phillips presents his views to his professional 
associates under the title of “Air Power and 
Coast Defense.” 

The conclusion of Colonel Phillips is that 
the time has passed when the United States 
could be invaded by any enemy from across 
the seas. 

The treatise is a convincing argument for 
an adequate national defense, based mainly 
upon an overwhelming air force. 

Of course, Colonel Phillips is one of the 
youngér members of the general staff, with 
a mind accessible to modern ideas. 

It is hardly to be expected that the an- 
cient order of military bureaucrats and back 
numbers will accept Colonel Phillips’ con- 
clusions. 

Yet those conclusions were foreshadowed 
by Gen. William L. Mitchell 20 years ago, 
and have been amply confirmed by the varied 
experiences of the present war. 

The attitude of the antediluvians, how- 
ever, is shown in the opposition voiced by 
our somnolent Secretary of War to the pro- 
posal of Congress to vote a medal to General 
Mitchell as posthumous recognition of his 
farsightedness in realizing and predicting 
the effectiveness of the airplane in the de- 
struction of naval vessels and in the defense 
of the Nation. 

Recognition of General Mitchell’s progres- 
siveness would have been, in the view of the 
mossbacks, a reflection on their own power 
of vision—or lack of it. 

Therefore, their own reactionary attitude 
will probably be maintained in spite of con- 
vincing argument and established fact. 

Nevertheless Colonel Phillips, deriving his 
findings from his own training and experi- 
ence and from actual operations in the war 
zones, presents his argument with telling 
effect. 

He says: 

“The bomber has made the American coast 
impregnable to invasion. 

“This is the most important military fact 
that can be deduced from the European war.” 

Colonel Phillips voices a warning that this 
country is about to undertake a huge scheme 
of coastal fortifications, at an enormous cost, 
which aviation has already rendered largely 
obsolete. 

“A great program of harbor-defense con- 
struction is proposed and is partially under 
way,” he observes 

“One wonders if this program has been de- 
vised with full realization of the ability of 
air power to perform many functions of 
harbor-defense installations. 

“The United States is about to build har- 
bor defenses to make the country secure for 
50 years to come. 

“Is this really looking forward or are the 
harbor defenses being provided to cover the 
50 years which have just passed?” 

Colonel Phillips concretely illustrates his 
thesis by discussing our defense position in 
the Gulf of Mexico and Caribbean Sea. 

He says: 

“In the July-August 1941 issue of Army 
Ordnance * * * General Hagood gave a 
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13-point program for coast defense in which 
$200,000,000 would be spent. 

“There was little to cavil at in this pro- 
gram except that it appears to have been 
based on the obsolete missions of coast de- 
fense. : 

“For example, General Hagood recommend- 
ed new harbor defenses in the Houston- 
Beaumont area of Texas with special refer- 
ence to the protection of the oil fields. * * * 

“This proposal obviously was intended to 
prevent a sea-borne invasion from capturing 
the oil fields, since they are not close enough 
to the coast to be bombarded. 

“Air power not only has made such an op- 
eration impossible, but new American de- 
fenses closing the gaps into the Caribbean 
through the Greater and Lesser Antilles will 
make this sea, through which the Gulf ports 
of the United States must be approached, a 
trap which no hostile naval force or trans- 
ports would dare to enter. 

“The West Indies, if fully exploited to close 
the Caribbean, furnish complete protection 
for the American Gul‘ coast. 

“Not only are no new harbor defenses 
needed, but those now in existence have lit- 
tle further reason for being maintained.” 

Even more: The same defense arrange- 
ments, now being established on the islands, 
would, according to Colonel Phillips, preclude 
an air invasion of the South. 

“Not only do American defenses along the 
Antilles protect the Gulf Coast,” Colonel 
Phillips remarks, “but they also secure the 
northern shores of Venezuela and Colombia, 
the Panama Canal, and the eastern coast of 
Central America and Mexico.” 

In other words, no Old World power could 
obtain and hold the land bases necessary to 
launch and sustain an aerial attack upon us. 

In time of peace, of course, this country, in 
order to uphold the Monroe Doctrine, would 
prevent the establishment of such bases by 
any European or Asiatic country. 

If, in time of war, such bases were started, 
our air and naval forces would simply oblit- 
erate them at their beginning. 

However, Colonel Phillips does not argue 
that all existing land fortifications should 
be dismantled, or that no new land defenses 
should be erected anywhere. 

On our mainland, exposed harbors and 
naval shore stations need to be guarded 
against naval bombardments and raids—not 
against invasion. 

Likewise, our new insular defense posts 
and seaplane bases “are subject to naval 
bombardment during raids and must have 
seacoast guns to keep enemy raiders beyond 
range.” 

Also— 

“Against some of our foreign possessions 
an attacking naval force might be able to 
bring superior air power on carriers; hence 
all the old missions of harbor defense apply 
with full force to them.” 

But these strategic considerations no longer 
apply as of old to the mainland of this 
country, Colonel Phillips insists. 

“Even if the United States had no harbor 
defenses, it would be impregnable to inva- 
sion,” he asserts. 

“And this still would be true if our Navy 
were inferior to that of an invading power. 

“Land-based air power has made the United 
States impregnable to sea-borne invasion 

“If this country takes advantage of the 
defensive powers given to it by the bombard- 
ment airplane, its impregnability to military 
invasion js assured in the foreseeable future.” 

Moreover, with our great industries engag- 
ing in mass production of military aircraft, 
we can be invincibly armed, believes this ex- 
pert, long before we can be attacked on our 
shores. 

“Doubt as to the availability of air power 
can be dismissed so far as the United States 
is concerned,” Colonel Phillips explains. 

“We shall always have it in the future in 
ample quantity, and instead of a dozen OF 








two dozen guns defending a harbor we shall 
have 2,000 or 4,000 bombers ready to be con- 
eentrated for the defense of any point, not 
of harbors alone but of all the beaches and 
ali the coasts.” 

The accuracy of Colone! Phillips’ analysis 
of “Air power and coast defense” seems to 
be unquestionable since it is based upon data 
accumulated from actual experiences of the 

war. 

Therefore the bogey of hostile armies de- 
scending upon us and blitzkrieging our cities 
into ruins ought to vanish forever if we are 
properly prepared in the air to defend our 
coasts and country against any invading 
fieets of ships or planes. 
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EDITORIAL FROM THE ABERDEEN (5. 
DAK.) AMERICAN-NEWS 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, under permission granted by the 
House, I place in the Recorp an editorial 
written by J. A. Bailey, of the Aberdeen 
(S. Dak.) American-News, which says in 
an inspiring way what many Americans 
have believed as to the eventual outcome 
of the present world struggle. The edi- 
torial follows: 


[From the Aberdeen (S. Dak.) American- 
News] 


For a long time, even during the dark day 
immediately following the fall of France we 
have clung tenaciously to the conviction that 
Hitler would lose this war. 

The oft-voiced contention of some of the 
leading isolationists that there was not a 
chance for Great Britain to survive never car- 
ried complete conviction as far as we were 
concerned. 

Now with Hitler facing a winter on the vio- 
lent battlefields of Russia their contention 
loses most of the force it once had. 

Corroborating the views of this writer is 
Roger W. Babson, the noted economist and 
prophet, who in a letter to the editor states 
in detail his reason for believing Hitler will 
finally go down to defeat. 

He cites the facts that Great Britain still 
has control of the seas; the latent manpower 
of the British Empire, China, and Russia, 
totaling a billion souls who can be trained 
and united; the tremendous industrial pro- 
ducing power of the United States when really 
awakened; and, finally, the great superiority 
of these nations in natural resources com- 
pared with Germany, Italy, and Japan. 

Far more important in his mind, however, 
is the spirit of those who are fighting for 
freedom and justice. The “still, small voice” 
in the human soul is more powerful than 
horses and chariots or than tanks and 
bombers. 

As a sick man turns to God for help, says 
Babson, so will the people of the innocent 
nations which the Germans today hold in 
brutal subjugation. 

The Gestapo can take the arms away from 
these millions; they can confiscate their writ- 
ings and imprison those of them who speak 
for freedom and justice. 
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The German military machine, even if 
multiplied a hundredfold, cannot prevent the 
Dutch, Greeks, Danes, Norwegians, Belgians, 
Balkans, and other innocent from 
praying. Ultimately these millions will 
unite in doing this—silently, and unteknown 
to their enemies. 

These prayers, added to the material sacri- 
fies and efforts which all of us must make, 
will bring victory. The two combined have 
never been known to fail. 

“All nations are now praying that their 
armies may be victorious,” Babson says, “but 
such prayers may be selfish; and if so, are 
of no avail. Both sides in every war ask God 
to give them victory. This has not amounted 
to much. Today, however, a great third 
group of victimized neutrals are involved 
whose prayers will count. The great spiritual 
awakening which I have long been forecast- 
ing is coming. It may be born, however, 
not in the American and English churches, 
as I had hoped but in the souls of the down- 
trodden millions of Europe, Asia, and Africa. 
Yes; I am a radiant optimist as to the ulti- 
mate outcome of this war and the better 
world which surely is to follow.” 
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Mr. LAMBERTSON. Mr. Speaker, 
Wally is O. K., but between the two Ill 
take Queen Elizabeth. 

Secretary Wickard was embarrassed 
when asked if he inter.ded to lease-lend 
food to England—yet it is in this new 
L-L bill. 

It is fitting that a committee which 
provides such vast quantities of shooting 
equipment for the democracies should 
have as its chairman a man named 
CANNON. 

The Roosevelts and Windsors agree on 
love and war—they both favor shooting 
and in order to encourage marriage they 
think divorces should be made easy. 

If the Lone Eagle had flown over the 
British Embassy, the big, long, red alms- 
house up Massachusetts Avenue way, 
Thursday he could have spotted his war- 
makes No. 1. 

A part of the billion to feed Britian is 
earmarked for garden seed—and lo for 
over 13 years I have been unable to get 
any for my undernourished constituents. 

Mr. Wickard told the committee the 
farmers are sold on this being our war. 
My check on this during the last 5 weeks 
in the First Kansas District was that it 
was only the Willkie-New York City 
bankers. 

What has become ot Harry Hopkins? 
And what has become of the Russian aid 
bill? All witnesses swore Harry never 
was actual lease-lend director. The new 
bill makes no reference to the Com- 
munists and their aid in the bill is denied 
by all. Another subterfuge is planned 
under broad powers to the Chief. 

The President’s demand for speed on 
the new bill articulates his disdain for 
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congressional procedure and helps prove 
the military dictatorship trend. Testi- 
mony reveals that next summer would be 
the earliest possible for production under 
this bill if labor cooperates. Our old 
billions are not half processed yet. 





The Injustice of the 49-Cent Wheat- 
Quota Penalty 
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SPEECH OF OSCAR B. SMITH 


Mr. HARNESS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following speech of 
Oscar B. Smith, of Frankfort, Ind., deliv- 
ered for the Indiana Marketing Quota 
Protest Association: 


The chief complaint against the wheat- 
quota penalty is that it was placed on excess 
wheat just prior to harvesting and at an in- 
crease over what was stipulated at seeding 
time. The 15-cent penalty agreed upon at 
seeding time was not objectionable so long 
as we must tolerate the A. A. A., but ‘t did 
become objectionable when it was increased 
to 49 cents after the wheat was ready for 
harvest. The rules were changed in the 
middle of the game, which is unfair, undemo- 
cratic, and un-American. This nauseous jug- 
gling is in itself enough to condemn the 
entire program, but below the surface of 
things conditions are much worse. Accord- 
ing to the 1930 census, there were 1,208,091 
wheat farms in the United States. Of these, 
approximately one-third signed A. A. A. con- 
tracts during the first 3 years of its opera- 
tion, and this one-third represented 78 per- 
cent of the acres growing wheat. In other 
words, two-thirds of the farms growing wheat 
represented only 22 percent of the wheat 
acreage. The vote of the referendum in favor 
of the quotas was 453,569, or only 37.5 per- 
cent of the wheat farmers registered in the 
1930 census. The vcte in the referendum 
against the quotas was 106,061, or 8.8 percent 
of the wheat farmers of the 1930 census. 
Therefore only 463 percént of the wheat 
farmers voted, and when we consider that 
this includes the landlords and tenants, the 
mumber of farms is smaller than shown by 
their percentage. The percent of farmers 
that voted “yes” is practically the same per- 
centage of farms that make up 78 percent of 
the acreage. By setting a minimum of 15 
wheat acres as a qualification to vote, the 
result of the election was a foregone con- 
clusion, and it therefore applied to only the 
large operators. The small farmer was ex- 
empted from the venalty and so was dis- 
franchised in the referendum. The penalty 
did not apply to him, but he was affected by 
the law, and by not applying to him the 
argument was that he should not vote, and 
therefore he could not vote against the prin- 
ciple. Yet the referendum was called the 
wilt of the majority. The law providing the 
49-cent penalty became effective May 26, 
1941, and the referendum was held 5 days 
later. Does anyone believe that all these 
farmers were fully advised during this 6-day 
period? 
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MARKETING QUOTA PENALTIES ? 

The small operator was ‘discriminated 
against in the referendum, and excess pro- 
ducers are discriminated against in the mar- 
kets. With his excess he can either pay the 
49-cent penalty, store it under bond, or give 
it to the Government for relief purposes. 
Canadian wheat comes into our markets un- 
der a tariff of only 42 cents, and therefore 
places the American farmer at a disadvan- 
tage. That is not an all-compelling argument 
against the penalty provision, but it is a per- 
fectly sound objection to the present policy. 
The Canadian farmer can pay the 42-cent 
tariff, take back American money, exchange 
it for his own money, and have 10 to 20 cents 
more per bushel] than the American farmer 
with a few extra bushels of “hot wheat.” if 
the American farmer had been imposed with 
a compulsory acreage reduction and then »ad 
violated it, then he could be properly penal- 
ized, but not otherwise. Cottcn is subject 
to a quota penalty of 6.9 cents per pound, yet 
foreign cotton comes in duty-free. If a 
quota penalty is placed on corn, the penalty 
against the American farmer will be 35 cents 
per bushel, while Argentine corn will only 
carry an import tariff of 25. cents. This duty 
figured in an Argentine peso, worth only 20 
percent of its normal value, becomes negli- 
gible after it reaches the American market. 
A bill has only recently been introduced to 
place a quota penalty on potatoes of 14 
cents per pound. Other bills are, no doubt, in 
the making to further regiment the Ameri- 
can farmer, and when independence is legis- 
lated and administered out of the American 
farmer, the independeice of our great Re- 
public is indeed imperiled. A United Press 
dispatch of June 19, reads in part as follows: 
“Administration and farm organization of- 
ficials today planned a new omnibus farm 
bill to carry out a long-range program of 
agricultural self-sufficiency. Details were de- 
veloped at a conference of farm leaders sum- 
moned by Secretary of Agriculture Claude R. 
Wickard. They expect to introduce it at this 
session 0. Congress. * * * Details of the 
bill have not been completed, but Wickard 
said it will provide a further reduction in 
wheat acreage, perhaps to 50,000,000 acres, 
compared with present A. A. A. allotments of 
55,000,000. * * * The proposed legisla- 
tion would include provisions for marketing 
agreements regulating the sale of ‘all prod- 
ucts which the farmers vote to include,’ Wick- 
ard said.” 


SURPLUSES 


All these allotments, marketing agree- 
ments, quotas, penalties, reciprocal treaties, 
and the like are necessary, we have been 
told, to regulate our overproduction and huge 
surpluses. We have been told that our over- 
production of wheat has given us a present 
inventory on hand of 660,000,000 bushels. 
Page 23 of the 1940 Statistics of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture show that from 1930 to 
1939, inclusive, the United States produced 
7,474,500,000 bushels of wheat. Distribution 
for the same period was 7,551,100,000 bushels. 
This distribution was used for seed, farm 
feed, commercial feed, and exports, including 
flour. Therefore, during this period, we pro- 
duced 76,600,000 bushels less wheat than we 
distributed, proving that we are on an import 
basis. During the entire year of 1940 our 
total feed-wheat imports were 314,894 bush- 
els (feed wheat is that which is unfit for 
human consumption). The first 5 months of 
1941 caw 2,394,000 bushels of Canadian feed 
wheat pour into our United States markets. 
It is now being delivered f. o. b. Baltimore, 
Md., for 15 cents per bushel ($5 per ton) 
cheaper than the corresponding grade of 
United States wheat. As a result, 95 percent 
of the poultry-feed manufacturers are now 
using Canadian feed wheat in their scratch- 
grain feeds. They have switched over on 
assurances that there will be a continuing 
sipply of the cheaper Canadian feed wheat. 


He 


dozens from that country during the next 12 
months. 


YEARS OF BUMPER CROPS 


Yes, my friends, we are getting on an im- 
port basis and getting there fast. Apparently 
we must import to create a United States 
produced surplus, and all for the sake of the 
A. A. A. program. What a fantasy. Our 
greatest corn crop was in 1920 and the next 
largest was in 1906. The yields of 1932 and 
1987, which were supposed to have created 
such iarge surpluses of corn, favorably com- 
pare with the yields of 1896 and 1905. The 
all-time record yield of wheat was in 1915, and 
cotton reached its peak production in 1926, 
yet in all those years of bumper crops the 
surplus problem solved itself. Why? Because 
the farmer was receiving his proportionate 
share of the national income. The 1-1-7 ratio 
of the iron laws of economy was functioning 
properly. Wealth was created at its sources— 
namely, the soil, the air, and the water—and 
of these the soil created 70 percent of the 
total. During those years true wealth was 
paid for in its cash equivalent. A dollar of 
farm income supports $1 in pay rolls and 
$7 of national income. Overproduction, 
underconsumption, and lack of purchasing 
power are synonymous terms. 


CONSUMPTION OF SURPLUSES 


What are the true facts imaged forth by 
the picture? The statistics of 1939 and the 
Bureau of the Census show that we produced 
8.2 bushels of wheat per capita from 1900 to 
1905. This per-capita production has gradu- 
ally dropped until in the period from 1930 
to 1935 we produced 5.8 bushels per person, 
and from 1935 to 1939 we produced 5.9 
bushels per person. By the same token we 
find that world production of wheat has fallen 
from 2.27 bushels per capita in 1911-15 down 
to 182 bushels per capita in the period of 
1932 to 1939. Production itself has remained 
fairly constant, and in the United States it 
has not kept pace with our growing popula- 
tion which has increased 40 percent since 
1900. 

THE SOLUTION OF THE PROBLEM 


I have been asked times without number 
if the penalty can be avoided on excess wheat: 
The law plainiy states that it may be stored 
under bond, given to the Government for 
relief purposes, or the penalty paid, and the 
National Marketing Quota Protest Association 
does not advise breaking the laws by sundry 
methods. Our hope lies in declaring the 
quota penalty unccnstitutional thereby 
throwing out the A.A.A. Our ambition aims 
at putting these paid penalties in escrow 
thereby placing them in the same category 
as the old hog-processing tax. This hog- 
processing tax refund, by the way, has recently 
passed the Senate and I counsel all farmers 
to hold their processing receipts a while longer 
as the House of Representatives will surely 
take action on it shortly. Our other aim is 
to nullify the A. A. A. by appropriate legisla- 
tion, and have something really constructive 
to take its place. The most promising of 
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It is to combat these evils and to adopt 
a@ constructive program for agriculture that 


the National Marketing Quota Protest Asso- 


ciation was formed. Its founder, Mr. La- 
mont O’Harra, of Newcastle, Ind., has been 


“(Signed) LaMont O’Harra.” 
To which he received the following wire: 
“Farm Bureau initiated and secured pas- 
sage A. A. A. amendment in loan 
value to 85-percent parity. See my article 
in July Hoosier Farmer. Please drop in at 
our office your earliest convenience. 
“(Signed) Hasse, E. SCHENK.” 
Still not satisfied, Mr. O’Harra on July 17, 
1941, sent the following wire to Mr. Ed O'Neal, 
president of the American Farm Bureau: 


“What steps is our Farm Bureau taking to 
secure reduction or removal of 49-cent pen- 
alty on excess wheat? 

“(Signed) Lamont O’HARRA.” 

And the next day there came the following 
reply: 

“American Farm Bureau is opposed to re- 
moving present penalty on excess wheat. 
Noncooperators can avoid penalty by storing 
excess wheat and can obtain Government 
loan and 12-cent storage allowance. Not- 
withstanding penalty noncooperators are en- 
joying better net return due to price increase 
resulting from 85-percent load program. 

“(Signed) Ep O’NEAL, 
“President, American Farm Bureau 
Federation.” 


Mr. O’Neal probably means “loan program” 
instead of “load program” but so far as the 
Federal Treasury and the taxpayers are con- 
cerned I prefer his. telegram as is. The price 
increase came with the German invasion of 
Russia, but suppose the “load program” did 
put 5 cents in our pockets. It came. back 
later and took away 49 cents. Why does not 
the Farm Bureau support full market. parity 
as a floor under farm prices, instead of an 
85 percent ceiling? Why does the Farm 
Bureau take credit for securing passage of 
the 85-percent parity loan, and shirk its re- 
sponsibility of its part in putting on the 49- 
cent wheat penalty which is part and parcel 
of the parity-loan law? Why does the Farm 
Bureau object to the American farmer fecd- 
ing his excess wheat, when Canadian wheat 
is overflowing our markets? The CoNnGREs- 
SIONAL Recorp of July 29, 1941, reports the 
following wire from Mr. O'Neal to Senator 
ALBEN W. BARKLEY: 

“Respectfully urge you oppose amendments 
to H. R. 5300, particularly proposals to reduce 
penalties to noncooperators or permit them 
to escape penalties by feeding excess wheat, 
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as these proposals would break down The statement is as follows: 


Commenting, Semator Etnisom D. Smarr 
said, “Certaim farm experts farm the farmer 
anc do not farm the land.” 


by A. A. A. motor caravans touring the coun- 
try umder the guidance of leeches taking a 
free ride on back of the farmer. Our 


or came from areas heavily populated by 
farmers of German ancestry. In a talk broad- 
east from Detroit, Harry N. Schooler, director 
of the A. A. A.’s north-central region, as- 
serted: ‘Tt is. significant. to note that when- 
ever there fs @ concentration of farmers of 
German ancestry one finds this agitation to 
overthrow the work of the Department of 

Of al? the unnecessary, unreasonable, and 
absolutely false assertions F ever heard, this 
Agricuiture is the back- 


: 


without. having their actions labeled as sub- 
versive, then is our Republic tottering and 
the constitutional right of petitiom becomes 
@ mockery. I call Mr. Schooler’s attention to 
the American Legion endorsed pamphiets of 
the Constitutional Educational League of 
New Haven, Conn., and there let him read the 
names and communistic affiliations of those 
directing the destinies of the A.A. A. Anyone 
reading these lists is convinced that the ultti- 
mate aim of the A. A. A. is to Sovietize 
American agriculture. 

So to maintain a free America, farmers 
must gird themselves as never before to re- 
sist regimentation and the loss of their 
identity. It is to this end that we pledge 
ourselves through the National Marketing 
Quota Protest Association. 
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ARTICLE FROM THE MINEOLA (TEX.) 
MONITOR 





Mr. BECKWORTE. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to include in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp a short statement concerning 
Texas iron ore which recently appeared 
in the Mineola. (Tex.) Monitor, 


[From the Mineola (Tex.} Monitor] 
TEXAS IRON ORE 


War’s effects are not always bad. The dis- 
ruptions brought by the stress and strain of 
conflict and the short cuts taken to fill emer- 
gency needs sometimes bring about beneficial. 
developments that otherwise would hare 
lagged due to the inertia of peacetime routine 
procedure. Texas iron-ore resources may 
turn out to be such an . Por many 
years tt has been known that. this State has 
great iron-ore deposits in east ‘Texas, and to 
less extent im the central mineraf region of 
the Burnet-Llano area. Over a long period, 
beginning before the Civil War and extending 
through 1909, there was intermittent produe- 
tion in Marion, Harrison, Cherokee, and other 
east: Texas counties. But there was no coal 
adaptable to the making of coke. When the 
charcoal furnaces of east Texas could n0 
longer compete with the growing fron indus- 
try of the Pennsylvania-Ohio-Great Lakes 
region, Texas: furnaces closed down. 

Vast. new fuel resourees have been dis- 
covered in oil and gas deposits, and some au- 
thorities now contend that these can be used 
™m the economical production of iron and 
steel. There is a possibility also that im- 
proved methods have made Texas lignite 
available for the production of coke. A 
small plant has been built near Longview 
for production of iron by the Madras: process, 
utilizing gas, and it wil! make its first run 
within 2 or 3 weeks. There is a less advanced 
project. in Rusk County. 

Wartime demands wilf undoubtedly take 
all fron that can be produced at present. If 
it is to be a mushroom industry to die after 
emergeney demands have passed, it will be of 
little economic consequence to Texas. But 
many authorities believe that, once the force 
of the fmertia of established fndustry im the 
North is overcome and Texas fron production 
is started, it will become a large and perma- 
nent part of the Texas economy. If wartime 
demands car “prime the pump” for the 
latent Texas industry, another New Birming- 
ham may arise to a happier destiny than the 
one which rose above and then sank below 
the tops of the tall east Texas pines. 
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ARTICLE FROM ARMY ORDNANCE BY 
LT. COL. THOMAS R. PHILLIPS 





Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following article by Lt. 
Col. Thomas R. Phillips, published in 
the current issue of Army Ordnance: 


Even if the United States had no harbor 
defenses, it would be impregnable to invasion. 
And this. still would be true if our Navy were 
inferior to that of am invading power. In 
spite of this, a great program of harbor- 
defense construction is proposed and is par- 
tially under way. One wonders if this pro- 
gram has been devised with full realization of 
the ability of air power to perform many 
functions of harbor-defemse installations. 


i} 


argument. that they will prevent inva- 
m of the Wnited States. Actually they 
never were intended to prevent invasion. If 


g 


based air power has made the United States 
impregnable to a sea-borne invasion. 
The attempted counterinvasion of Norway 


invasions. are impossible against. 
air power. This particular operation took 
place under the most. favorable circumstances 
possible for the British: The Norwegians wel- 
comed their coming and desired their help; 
the British did not. have to contend with any 
harbor defenses nor enemy forces when they 
made their landings at. Aandalsnes and Nam- 
sos—there was nothing to oppose them until 
they had marched a considerable distance 
into Norway, where they met advanced de- 
tachments of the German Army; nevertheless 
the invasion failed. 

Prime Minister Churchill gave as explana- 
tion for this failure “intense, continuous 
bombings of the bases at Namsos and Aand- 
alsnes. which prevented the landing in those 
small fishing ports of any large reenforce- 
ments and even of artillery for the infantry 
already landed. It therefore was necessary to 
withdraw the troops or to leave them to he 
destroyed by overwhelming forces. The deci- 
sion to withdraw was undoubtedly sound. 
The withdrawal of these 12,000 men—less 
than a division—was accomplished with very 
great skill and, I must add, very good luck.” 

Tn other words, nothing but the “intense, 
continuous bombings” prevented the success 
of the British counterinvasion of Norway. 
There were no harbor-defense guns to fire 
against the British nor were any German 
troops at the harbors to give the slightest 
opposition to the landings. This was purely 
@ victory of air power over a sea-borne inva- 
sion which had no aerial support. 

On the German side, the means to repel the 
invasion were quite fnadequate. Germany 
had occupied the airdromes at Oslo and 
Stavanger. Osio is 326 miles from Namsos 
and 200 miles from Aandalsnes. Stavanger is 
260 miles from Aandalsnes and 420 miles from 
Namsos. Thus the German air forces oper- 
ating against the British invasion bases had 
to operate from considerable distances. Not 
only that, but they were very limited in num- 
bers—to the numbers that could be placed on 
four rather fnadequate airdromes—and were 
engaged primarily in supporting the ground 
operations of the German troops who were 
driving through the Norwegian valleys in an 
effort to reach the British. 

Another factor of great importance in favor 
of the British was the short distance that the 
expeditionary forces had to go to reach Nor- 
way and the fact that their ships could ap- 
proach the Norwegian coast beyond range of 
German bombers closely enough so that the 
final run to the coast could be made in dark- 
ness and without fear of bombing. Bombing 
was possible only after the ships reached the 
harbors. 

It might be thought rash to conclude from 
a@ single example that impregnability to a sea- 
borne invasion could be considered as proved. 
The British effort in Norway was a very 
special case; however, in which every factor, 
except readiness, perhaps, favored the in- 
vader. If the conditions under which an 
invasion would have to be attempted against 
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the United States are visualized, it will be 


ing the 3,000 miles of the Atlantic Ocean 
toward the United States. The departure of 
such an invading force could not be kept 
secret. Our defending bombers would start 
attacking it a thousand miles from the coast. 
The attacks would grow in intensity as the 
convoy approached. The invasion might not 
be stopped before it reached the coast, but 
it would be badly damaged. 

Imagine, then, this convoy attempting to 
come into a harbor and remaining practically 
stationary for days in narrow waters with the 
entire bombing force available to the United 
States working on it. The picture is incredi- 
ble. The invasion would be doomed. No 
military leader would ever think of making 
such an attempt. The presence or absence 
of harbor defenses along the American coast 
would be of no importance whatsoever 
against a sea-borne invasion, as long as we 
possess ample land-based air power. 

It may be argued that naval vessels have 
not been driven off the seas within bombing 
range in the North Sea and the Mediterra- 
nean, and that convoys are operating occa- 
sionally even in the English Channel. The 
reasons that this is possible will be consid- 
ered in more detail later. It suffices for the 
present to note that these ships are subject 
to bombing raids for relatively short periods 
of time, that they first must be discovered, 
and that they are not tied up at docks nor 
subject to bombardment for long periods. 
None of these favorable factors applies to an 
effort to unload troop transports nor to the 
continuing supply and reenforcement of 
trocps already landed. In Norway, the British 
landed their first troops but could not reen- 
force them once the bases were discovered 
and watched and bombed constantly. 

What leader would be willing to risk thou- 
sands of men packed like sardines in a trans- 
port under the bombing conditions that can 
be visualized? Churchill would not. And if 
these transports had to come across an ocean 
to be met with enormously more intense 
bombing, no leader would consider it. The 
whole business of invasion across the sea 
against ample land-based air power no longer 
is in the book of possibilities. 

Almost no other event in the history of 
warfare equals this in importance. For the 
United States, particularly, the conclusion is 
transcendental. It makes it possible for this 
country to insure not only its own continental 
territory from invasion but, by the provision 
of a suitable air-base and airways system, to 
insure the impregnability of all North and 
South America [If this country takes ad- 
vantage of the defensive powers given to it by 
the bombardment airplane, its impregnability 
to military invasion is assured in the foresee- 
able future. 

The successful German invasion of Norway 
through its principal harbors—Oslo, Sta- 
vanger, Trondheim, Narvik—has been cited 
to prove that had Norway been supplied with 
adequate harbor defenses, or if those defenses 
had not been tricked into impotence, Norway 
could not have been invaded by the Germans. 
To quote one protagonist: “The salient fact 
was that the Germans went on in unopposed, 
tied up at the docks, put their men and sup- 
plies ashore, and proceeded to overrun the 
country.” From this was deduced proof that 
had the Norweigian harbor defenses func- 
tioned effectively, the invasion could not have 
succeeded. Historically, however, most land- 
ings on hostile shores have been made away 
from harbors, and the troops have proceeded 
overland to capture from the rear the harbor 
defenses and the cities they protected. Nor- 
way did have harbor defenses, and good ones, 
at Trondheim and Oslo. It was easy to trick 
them, and once the Germans were within the 


Much more was the fact that 
Norway had no air force. Had a Norwegian air 
force been in existence, it would have been 
block the German invasion of Nor- 
just 
later 
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cause German forces had passed them. The 
air forces might have been tricked for a short 
time, but since air bases usually are back 
from the coast, their impotence would have 
been of short duration. 

Air power has still another advantage as a 
defensive force. This is its ability to assemble 
and concentrate its entire power 
tions against a single point. Harbor defenses 
are immovable, and the individual forts can 
give no assistance to the forts 50 or 200 miies 
away. But all the bombing planes in the 
nation can be concentrated so as to apply 
their power at the single threatened point, 
and this concentration can take place with 
almost incredible rapidity—in a day or two 
at the most. 

Harbor defenses never were intended to 
prevent invasion, although they have an inci- 
dental mission of providing artillery support 
to the defense against landing attacks within 
range of their weapons. There are plenty of 
good reasons for constructing harbor defenses, 
but the prevention of invasion of our shores 
is the least of these and is only incidental 
to the others. 

The abiiity of air power to prevent invasion 
is the question of air power versus sea power. 
The present war has shown apparently con- 
tradictory results in the struggle between air 
and sea forces. The contradictions have been 
apparent only. In general, they can be ex- 
plained by the time available for bombing, 
the distance over which bombing operations 
must be conducted, the number of bombers 
available, and the weather. 

Prime Minister Churchill stated one time 
that 200 or 300 bombs must be dropped to 
insure hitting a naval vessel. This could 
mean a single trip by 100 to 250 planes or 
10 trips by 10 to 15 planes or 100 to 150 trips 
by a single plane. If it were 15 planes mak- 
ing 10 trips 500 miles from the base, 10 days 
would be required to let this air force drop 
enough bombs to insure a hit on the naval 
vessel. It can be seen that effective bom- 
bardment of naval vessels either requires a 
great enough number of planes to insure hits 
in one or two trips or else that the target 
ships shouid be stationary in a harbor where 
they can be bombed on many successive days 
by a smaller number of planes, if these were 
all that were available. 

Naval vessels are much harder to hit than 
merchant ships or transports. Warships are 
armored, are usually of very high speed and 
capable of dodging, and have a tremendous 
number of antiaircraft guns to interfere with 
the bomber’s aim. Thus, although 200 to 300 
bombs may have to be dropped to attain a 
hit on a naval vessel, merchant ships, which 
act as transports and are the carriers for 
invading forces, probably would not require 
more than a quarter as many bombs to hit 
them. 

Prime Minister Churchill explained the 
failure of the British Fleet to operate in the 
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harbors, these defenses no longer had any 
value. : 


Prime Minister Churchill’s objections to 
operating in the Skagerrak were abundantly 
proved when the British Fleet operated under 
similar conditions in attempting to prevent 


Malta also shows the impossibility of a 
fleet remaining within range of large bomb- 
ing forces. It is only 60 miles from Italy and 
is untenable as a fieet base. The fact that 
the British still hold it is of minor import- 
ance. It is no longer a base—it is just a piece 
of land, On the other hand, Gibraltar—750 
miles from Italy—hardly has been bothered 
by bombing. The distance is too great for 
bombardment operations to be carried on 
with the necessary mass and continuity. 
Gibraltar is protected from massive and con- 
tinuous bombing by distance. 

Convoys operating in the North Sea, the 
English Channel, and the Mediterranean gain 
partial protection from the time element. 
By making use of darkness to pass the more 
dangerous areas, the convoys are within ef- 
fective bombing range too short a time to 
be disastrously endangered, unless massive 
bombing forces are on hand to operate 
against them. There have been many ships 
lost and other ships injured, but the damage 
has not been great enough to prevent occa- 
sional passage. Scapa Flow, 300 miles from 
Norway, has been made untenable as a fleet 
base by the bombing threat. In this case, 
Germany has a sufficient number of bomb- 
ing planes based closely enough to make the 
danger of remaining at the base too great 
for the possible military advantages that 
would be obtained. 

In the Mediterranean, Italian air operations 
originally appeared to give the lie to all these 
contentions. Failure of the Italian air force 
to be more successful in preventing British 
convoy and fieet operations close to Italian 
and Libyan coast was one of the major mys- 
teries of the war. The British even pene- 
trated the Adriatic (at night), December 19- 
20, 1940, and bombarded the Albanian sea- 
port of Valona without aerial interference by 
the Italians. It is now apparent that Ital- 
ian air power was not operating in sufficient 
mass in these waters to perform its missions 
effectively. When it was reenforced by Ger- 
man squadrons, the last British convoy to 
pass through suffered such extensive losses 
that no more convoys have been attempted. 
The war has shown one fact conclusively— 
air power dominates sea pOwer in narrow seas 
and near the coasts. 

Was not the insufficiency of Italian air 
power in the Mediterranean one of the in- 
herent weaknesses of air power? And if air 
power is depended upon, are we not apt to 
find that it may be unavailable at the critical 
time? Harbor defenses are so comforting. 
The big ugly muzzled guns are always there, 
ready and waiting—-a definite assurance of 
protection for one little spot for all time. 
Doubt as to the availability of air power can 
be dismissed as far as the United States ts 
concerned. We shall always have it in the 
future in ample quantity. And instead of 








a dozen or two dozen guns defending a har- 
bor, we shall have 2,000 or 4,000 bombers 
ready to be concentrated for the defense of 
any point, not of harbors alone, but of all 
the beaches and all the coasts. 

Harbor defenses in the past were con- 
structed to perform the following functions: 
‘First, to permit movement of our naval 
forces in and out of harbors; secondly, to 
protect harbor facilities and ships in the har- 
bor from naval gunfire and torpedoes; 
thirdly, to prevent enemy ships from enter- 
ing the harbor; fourthly, to furnish inci- 
dental support to cefense against landing 
attacks within range of the defense guns. 

What has air power done to these missions? 
If a hostile fleet cannot remain on guard 
outside a harbor to prevent the exit or in- 
gress of our own fleet because of the threat 
of bombing, then no harbor defenses are 
necessary for that purpose alone. Except for 
hostile air power the British Fleet might 
have been maintained close to the Skagerrak 
or to the Kiel Canal or to Heligoland. This 
mission of harbor defenses is ended. Air 
power can perform this mission far more 
effectively than guns ever could, since guns 
never had the necessary range to provide 
ample maneuver room for a fleet leaving a 
harbor. 

Protection of ships and harbor facilities 
from naval gunfire and torpedoes is still as 
necessary a function of harbor defense as 
ever. The European war has shown that 
ships can stay within bombing range at night 
long enough to make raids on short installa- 
tions. The French and British both raided 
Italian shore installations and escaped with 
minor damage. The British have raided the 
Dodecanese and the Libyan coast and have 
escaped without serious injury. The British 
bombarded the German-held airdromes at 
Stavanger from cruisers for several hours. 
Thus the experience of the European war 
seems to prove that air power is not yet suf- 
ficiently strong to prevent raids and naval 
bombardments. Harbor defenses must be 
provided for this purpose. 

Whether or not air power can deny enemy 
ships access to harbors and adjacent waters 
depends upon the nature of the harbor. In 
such a harbor as Puget Sound, where hostile 
ships would have to steam 300 or more miles 
to get in and out, and where they never 
could be lost sight of in the narrow waters, 
air power should suffice to entrap the raiders. 
They might get in, but they never could get 
out. In the case of shallow harbors easy of 
access, the problem would be similar to that 
of a naval raid; some guns would be required 
to prevent a raid, but air power would be 
ample to prevent the continued use of the 
harbor. 

The question of the ability of air power to 
prevent invasion already has been discussed. 
Harbor defenses never were built primarily 
with that end in view, and,this question cer- 
tainly needs no consideration in their con- 
struction in the future. This affirmation, 
however, applies only when the defensive air 
power is immeasurably superior to that which 
can be brought against it. The case of a Ger- 
man invasion of Great Britain across the 
narrow English Channel is different from an 
invasion across the ocean, since, in the for- 
mer case, the invader’s air force can operate 
from land bases. Against some of our foreign 
possessions an attacking naval force might be 
able to bring superior cir power on carriers; 
hence all the old missions of harbor defense 
apply with full force to them. 

In the July-August 1941 issue of Army 
Ordnance (vol. XXII, No. 127, p. 46), General 
Hagood gave a 13-point program for coast de- 
fense on which $200,000,000 would be spent. 
There was little to cavil at in this program 
except that it appears to have been based 
on the obsolete missions of harbor defenses, 
For example, General Hagood recommended 
new harbor defenses in the Houston-Beau- 
mont area of Texas with special reference to 
the protection of the oil fields. Beaumont 
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and Houston are inland ports with narrow 
channels leading to them. No naval force 
or transports could live for 24 hours in these 
channels under bombing attack. 

This proposal obviously was intended to 
prevent a sea-borne invasion from capturing 
the oil fields, since they are not close enough 
to the coast to be bombarded. Air power 
not only has made such an operation tmpos- 
sible, but new American defenses closing the 
gaps into the Caribbean through the Greater 
and Lesser Antilles will make this sea, 
through which the Gulf ports of the United 
States must be approached, a trap which no 
hostile naval force or transports ever would 
dare to enter. 

The West Indies, if fully exploited to close 
the Caribbean, furnish complete protection 
for the American Gulf coast. Not only are 
no new harbor defenses needed, but. those 
now in existence have little further reason 
for being maintained. And not only do 
American defenses along the Antilles pro- 
tect the Gulf coast, but they also secure the 
northern shores of Venezuela and Colombia, 
the Panama Canal, and the eastern coast of 
Central America and Mexico. 

On the other hand, many new seacoast-gun 
installations for the protection of factories 
and bases from naval bombardment might 
very well have been recommended. Naval 
air-patrol stations will be constructed at 
many new points in continental United 
States and the Caribbean Sea; since these are 
for seaplanes and are close to the coast, they 
are subject to naval bombardment during 
raids and must have seacoast guns to keep 
enemy raiders beyond range. 

Naval bombardments and raids are much 
more probable now and will be waged against 
many objectives that would not have been 
attacked in the past. International law for- 
merly exercised some control against the 
bombardment of open towns, even though 
factories were engaged in producing war ma- 
terials in them. Bombardments once were 
restricted, but air warfare now has broken 
down all scruples. Today, any factories or 
facilities of military value close to the shore 
are apt to be bombarded from the sea. These 
will have to be protected along with all new 
naval shore stations. Thus, many new har- 
bor defenses are required, but at different 
points than commonly visualized. On the 
other hand, a number of the old harbor de- 
fenses constructed for now nonexistent mis- 
sions do not need modernizing. There is no 
need to destroy them since their maintenance 
on a caretaker’s status and eventual oc- 
cupancy in time of war by the National Guard 
does not represent a serious drain, and they 
still aid in preventing naval raids. 

Can we depend upon the present ability 
of air power to provide for certain of the 
functions of coast defense, or will conditions 
change so rapidly that air power will not be 
able to fulfill them in the future? Possibly 
naval protection against aerial bombing is at 
its lowest point at the present time. Most 
naval vessels now in commission were built 
at a time when aerial bombing was not a 
serious threat. The result is that they are 
poorly protected and not very effectively 
armed against it. Naval protection may im- 
prove so greatly that bombing will not re- 
main a serious threat, at least against battle- 
ships. 

However, even if this takes place, the pres- 
ent relationship between air power and sea 
power will not be changed. Transports and 
small naval vessels will continue to be vul- 
nerable, even though they may be better 
armed in the future. On the other hand, 
bombing accuracy may improve fast enough 
to overcome advances in protection. Here 
again, the present relationship may be modi- 
fied slightly, but the fundamental factors 
are not likely to change. The only foresee- 
able change is that improvement in bombing 
accuracy and the availability of large num- 
bers of bombing planes may make naval raids 
less likely, hence there will be a smaller 
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requirement for coast-defense protection 
against them. 

Air power has not superseded coast de- 
fenses, but it can perform some of their func- 
tions more effectively than guns ever did. On 
the other hand, the increase in naval air 
installations on the shore, together with ac- 
ceptance of bombardment of nonmilitary 
installations as legitimate targets, miakes 
more harbor defenses necessary for their pro- 
tection. Any harbor defenses constructed 
or modernized should take into account the 
ability of the bombing plane to perform 
certain of the old missions. 

The bomber has made the American coast 
impregnable to invasion. This is the most 
important military fact that can be deduced 
from the European war. If new harbor de- 
fenses are to be constructed, let them be 
built with our eyes on today and tomorrow 
and not on yesterday. 





Addresses Convention of Woman’s Auxil- 
iary, American Legion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. HATTIE W. CARAWAY 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, September 29, 1941 
ADDRESS OF HON. JOSEPHUS DANIELS 


Mrs. CARAWAY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Rrecorp an address de- 
livered by Hon. Josephus Daniels, Amer- 
ican Ambassador to Mexico, at the con- 
vention of the Woman’s Auxiliary of the 
American Legion at Milwaukee, Wis., on 
September 17, 1941. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorn, 
as follows: 


There is not on record a higher or more de- 
served tribute to the women of America—the 
women who make up the Legion Auxiliary 
and their patriotic sisters—than was paid by 
President Wilson in appreciation of their 
chivalric contribution to the winning of the 
World War. 

In person he spoke to the Senate near the 
end of the war urging that the ballot be given 
to women. He based his appeal not aione 
upon their fitness for the exercise of suffrage 
but insisted particularly their distinguished 
and sacrificial service during the war called 
for the highest recognition by their Govern- 
ment. It is well today to recall this illumi- 
nating incident in this emergency when the 
daughters and sisters are emulating the ex- 
ample of the women in 1917-18. The patri- 
otic service of American women in that era 
made a complete convert of Woodrow Wilson 
to the equal right of women to a voice in the 
Government under which they live. 

I am not here to detail the value of what 
the women did in those high and hard days. 
Their record shines with that of their brothers 
who gave the decisive strength which brought 
victory to the forces fighting to make the 
world safe for democracy. If the high goal 
has not been obtained, the fault lies in the 
fact that statesmen lacked the wisdom to 
garner the fruit of valor and consecration. 
Except on the actual field of battle and on 
the iron decks of the ships, women followed 
everywhere the leadership of Anna Howard 
Shaw and Carrie Chapman Catt, members of 
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the woman’s branch of the Council of Na- 
tional Defense. There was no dearth of 
woman's tenderness where ting men 
needed their ministrations; no lack of skill in 
the labor of women in every department of 
government where they stepped in to fill the 
places of their brothers as they donned the 
military uniform and went forth to battle; 
no delay in providing hostess houses, where 
soldiers and sailors found the nearest ap- 
proach to the delights of home; no lack of 
generosity and organization to supply the 
needs and comforts for men in barracks, in 
training, and on the fighting front in France 
and on the bigh seas. The sentiment ex- 
pressed by a patriotic woman who asked for 
a job in the Navy gun factory, “I wish to do 
something that will make me truly enlisted 
in the war, making guns or torpedoes,” was 
not different from other women who wanted 
a job where all their strength was required. 

In addition to these varied enlistments of 
womanhood in the World War, 1 have inti- 
mate knowledge of the debt cwed by the 
Navy and the country to the patriotic Yeo- 
men (F), the women who became an in- 
tegral part of the naval personnel, perform- 
ing important work efficiently and sharing 
with their sailor and marine brothers full 
participation in the hardships and benefits, 
including the bonus, a grateful country gave 
to all who went down to the sea in ships or 
contributed ashore to the carrying on in war- 
time. A ship, feminine in all our lan- 
guages, demanded a woman's benediction as 
the assurance of favoring winds and pros- 
perous voyages. There were 12,982 of these 
yeoman (F) marinettes and nurees, and I 
defy any organization to produce more 
capable and beautiful young women or to 
devise a more becoming and natty uniform. 

Following the Armistice, and because the 
country needed the unerring instinct and 
wisdom of women in its national house- 
keeping, and as appreciation of the part 
women had played in winning the war, the 
woman suffrage amendment as ratified. 
Then women ceased, politically, to be the 
superior of the male sex and became their 
equal. I am one of those who long advo- 
cated the granting of equal suffrage, and I 
am one of those who decry the propaganda 
that there has not come within these few 
short years that purification of government 
which many advocates of suffrage predicted 
would follow woman’s participation in the 
affairs of government. If women have not 
yet proved equal to high expectations in the 
elevation of government to higher stand- 
ards, the answer is that it was not reasonable 
to expect that they could repair the many 
defects which male voters had engrafted on 
the body politic in the long years when they 
alone controlled the processes of Govern- 
ment. Women voters at first naturally were 
timid about demanding large recognition and 
few offered for office. They acted as if they 
must serve their apprentice days in learning 
the ropes before asking to be entrusted with 
high official stations. As time has gone on, 
however, we have seen women of ability and 
poise win distinction in high public stations. 
Women Senators and Representatives in 
Congress, member of the Cabinet, diplo- 
matic officials, wearers of the judicial ermine, 
leaders in important positions in emergency 
agencies, and other public stations have 
demonstrated the old truth that there is 
“not a place in heaven or earth without a 
woman in it.” Not even the barber shops 
now are exclusively for males. Everywhere 
men and women are equals in promoting 
measures to bless their country. 

You do well at this session of your conven- 
tion to emphasize continental solidarity. 
Too long have the men and women of the 
United States denied themselves the privilege 
and benefit of close association with their 
neighbors to the south. And too long have 
Americans south of the Rio Grande, like 


those north of the dividing line, had their 
eyes turned too exclusively toward Europe. 
In our schools we have studied French and 
German, forgetting that Spanish is the pre- 
vailing language of nearly every Republic 
in this hemisphere, and Latin Americans have 
been more at home in the mastery of the 
language and customs of the European con- 
tinent rather than with the tongue of the 
dwellers above the Rio Grande. This barrier 
of language, plus the lack of communications 
and transportation, have stood in the way 
of the intimate relations which should exist 
between all the dwellers of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. Fortunately the last two are rapidly 

the handmaidens of el) the 21 
Pan American republics, and more Spanish 
speaking people are learning English today 
and more English speaking people are learn- 
ing Spanish than in all the preceding cen- 
turies. In all schools on this continent both 
these languages should take precedence over 
all others. The removal of the barrier of 
inability to converse with our nearest neigh- 
bors will wipe out misunderstandings and 
disagreements and make continental solidar- 
ity in brotherhood as in defense. The evi- 
dence that the spirit of neighborliness is in 
flower recalls a golden legend long cherished 
by Mexicans. 

According to the best authorities, San 
Ysidro was plowing in his garden one spring 
day. He looked up and beheld an angel, who 
said to him: “The Lord wants to see you, 
Ysidro. Come with me.” He answered that 
he was busy. “I can’t go now. You tell the 
Lord that I am late in getting my corn 
planted and that I'll see him when I have 
finished.” The angel retired, but soon an- 
other heavenly messenger appeared in the 
field and said: “The Lord wishes to see you 
immediately, Ysidro, and directs me to say 
that if you do not come at once. He will 
send hot winds and drought that will wither 
your corn.” Ysidro, dripping with perspira- 
tion in the hot sun, continued plowing, paus- 
ing to send back the message: “I’ve seen hot 
winds and droughts many a time before. 
They don’t bother me. I can bring water 
from the river. Tell the Lord I can't come 
now, but I will see Him when I have finished 
planting my corn.” Not long afterward an- 
other heavenly courier with stern mien 
tapped Ysidro on the shoulder and said: “I 
am commissioned to tell you that the Lord 
does not like your attitude and sends word 
to you that unless you come with me right 
now, He will send a plague of locusts to de- 
vour your corn from the top and a plague of 
cutworms to eat its roots.” Ysidro did not 
stop plowing. but sent back the answer: 
“That does not frighten me. I’ve had 
plagues before but by the use of fire and hoe- 
ing and hard work, I’ve harvested my corn 
all right. You tell the Lord I'll finish my 
plowing tomorrow and will see Him when my 
work is completed.” 

The messenger from the skies disappeared, 
and before the fourth messenger descended 
he had finished several furrows. This last 
angel had the appearance and bearing of 
authority. As he flapped his wings and 
walked along the furrows to keep step with 
the stubborn plowman, the angel spoke 
sternly: “The Lord isn’t going to argue with 
you any more, Ysidro. He commands me to 
tell you that if you do not come with me 
without a moment’s delay He will send you 
a bad neighbor.” 

That threat terrified San Ysidro. He called 
“whoa” to his mule, stopped him short and 
wrapped the reins around the plow handle. 
The look of his eyes showed that fear had 
taken possession of him. “The Lord says 
unless I come He will send me a bad neigh- 
bor does He? I cannot stand that infliction. 
Life isn’t worth trying to live with a bad 
neighbor. You teil the Lord I can stand hot 
winds, and droughts, locusts, cutworms, and 
cll kinds of plagues. I can endure anything 
but a bad neighbor. I'll go with you right 
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now,” and he stopped short in the middle of 
row, not even waiting to unhitch the 
ule from the plow. 

bring to you the message that south of 
Rio Grande, men and women committed 
the good-neighbo: policy, surrendering 
of sovereignty, are united with the 
ted States in the unbreakable bonds of 
tion for the preservation of the in- 
dependence of each country and in devotion 
to the permanence of government by the 
consent of the governed. Not yet, either in 
the United States or in other New World 
countries have we fully apprehended, but 
one and all are pressing forward to the goal 

of “All for one and one for all.” 

The heart’s desire of Americans, North, 
Central, and South, today is compressed in 
this aspiration: “God made us neighbors; 
let understanding and a common unity, and 
justice and equality make and keep us 
friends.” 


National Unity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, September 29, 1941 


ADDRESS OF HON. JAMES E. MURRAY, OF 
MONTANA 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
REcorpD an address I recently delivered at 
Helena, Mont. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


My fellow citizens, I have been invited to 
address you in the interests of national 
unity and national safety. This is not a 
political meeting in any sense; it is a meet- 
ing of plain citizens of Montana, without re- 
gard to racial, religious, or political affilia- 
tions. It is a meeting of loyal citizens who 
love their country and who wish to preserve 
it in a war-mad world. I have accepted this 
invitation and have come here because I 
feel that it is my duty—as it is the duty 
of every loyal citizen—to defend and pro- 
tect our country from its enemies or tra- 
ducers, whether they work as wily; under- 
handed “fifth cqlumnists” or as open enemies 
of the Nation. 

The people of the United States stand to- 
day as the greatest force for liberty, for peace, 
and for justice in the whole world. They are 
opposed to war and they are striving to save 
our country and the world from the threat 
of Nazi Gomination and slavery. We are fac- 
ing at this moment a great world crisis. Our 
country, I need not tell you, is in imminent 
peril. No citizen of the United States should 
have the slightest doubt about the fact that 
the future of our country as a great, free 
democratic Nation rests upon the loyalty, 
unity, and cooperation of the American peo- 
ple. It rests upon our ability to overcome the 
subtle influences of foreign propaganda seek- 
ing to undermine American morale. It rests 
on the extent we may be able to unite our 
people and effectively organize our military 
and economic forces to meet the ugly threats 
directed at us from across the Atlantic and 
the Pacific. 

In the face of these dangers which threaten 
us any person who seeks, by devious and une 








derhanded methods, to mislead, confuse, or 
disunite the people of this country for selfish 
political motives, or because of hatred or 
spite against our Government or the Presi- 
dent of the United States, is the most danger- 
ous enemy this country can have. There has 
been, as we all know, a steady and persistent 
effort to confuse this country om problems of 
national defense and foreign policy. To hear 
some of the sensational attacks being made 
on our Government by fanatical and deluded 
political partisans one would be led to think 
that our national foreign policy is a purely 
personal arrangement of President Roose- 
velt’s. Through this propaganda the people 
are being told that our foreign policy, under 
the direction of President Roosevelt, has been 
influenced by international] bankers and Brit- 
ish propaganda. This despicable effort to dis- 
credit the Government of our country has 
been in operation for some time. The whole 
purpose of this scheme is to confuse the 
American people in matters vitally affecting 
our national safety and security. 

These propagandists represent the Presi- 
dent of the United States as a warmonger— 
as an Anglomaniac designing nt to protect 
and defend the United States but to use the 
great wealth and power of the Nation to aid 
Great Britain and other European countries 
defending against Hitler in a war in which, 
they assert, this country has no concern. 
The President and other officials of our Na- 
tional Government have been held up to 
publie ridicule and condemned. They have 
been pointed to as tools of international 
Jewish bankers who are supposed, in some 
occult manner, to be responsible for the Nazi 
pian of world conquest. A great German 
propaganda machine which was located in 
New York City until recently spent millions 
of dollars in spreading this mendacious prop- 
aganda in America. In Washington even 
United States Senators and Congressmen, 
until it was suppressed, were receiving weekly 
large packages of this Nazi propaganda 

Many well-meaning people fn this coun- 
try have been deceived and misied by this 
propaganda. At mass meetings held through- 
out the country, innocent people have been 
brought together for the purpose of con- 
demning our American foreign policy. At 
these meetings, bundists, Christian front- 
ists, Roosevelt haters, and “fifth columnists” 
have crowded the halls to hiss and boo the 
name of the President of the United States 
and slander his efforts in the defense of the 
Nation. They have sought to block every 
step to carry out the will of Congress to 
extend aid to the European nations victim- 
ized by Hitler's merciless aggression. 

The very existence of this Nazi scheme to 
confuse the American people on these ques- 
tions should be a warning to all sincere, in- 
telligent citizens. It should have no other 
effect than to unite the American people 
solidly back of our Government in support 
of our national policies. 

Many people fail to understand that the 
present foreign policies of the United States 
are the result of the deliberate action of Con- 
gress. Shortly prior to 1939, we had estab- 
lished in this country a policy of absolute 
isolation. The isolationists, backed by a 
pressure group of innocent but deluded cru- 
saders, had dominated Congress and forced 
this fl-comsidered policy of absolute isola- 
tion on the country, beginning with the first 
neutrality legislation of 1935. I do not ques- 
tion their motives We may concede sin- 
cerity, but it is clear today that they were 
victims of illusions dangerous to our country. 

If that policy had not beer repealed at the 
outset of this war, it would have resulted in 
making America virtually an ally of Hitler 
and would have insured the defeat of Brit- 
ain and the complete conquest cf Europe. 
Upon the outbreak of the war in Europe, 
however, that policy was quickly recognized 
#8 a snare and a delusion. It was abso- 
futely contrary to the traditional foreign 
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policies of our country. When the war broke 
in 1939 it was immediately brought under 
revision in Congress. In that body it was 
condemned in measured terms as having 
encouraged Hitler in his plans for world 
conquest. : 

There is no doubt but that the tsolationist 
stand we took did influence Hitler. History 
will certainly record that the American isola- 
tion policy, which proposed to cut off the 
supply of war materials to Hitler’s victims 
in Europe, virtually gave Germany the green 
light to let locse her dogs of war upon an 
unprepared world. Thus our isolation pol- 
icy guaranteed Hitler that he could arm to 
the teeth and march his Nazi hordes against 
his unoffending and unprepared neighbors, 
with the assurance that we would immedi- 
ately cut off his victims from American mil- 
ttary supplies. Can anyone justify such 4 
policy of asininity? ~ 

At the commencement of the war in Eu- 
rope we quickly saw the dangerous and un- 
neutral operation of that isolation policy, 
and Congress, after full debate, by an over- 
whelming majority, repealed it and passed 
the new neutrality legislation of 1939, au- 
thorizing this country to sell war materials 
to all countries fnvaded by aggressor na- 
tions, under certain requirements. This was 
im the interests of justice and international 
decency. Isolation was a policy in the aid 
of Hitler. It was against our interests and 
against the interests of the whole civilized 
world. 

The isolationist policy was again repudi- 
ated when Congress passed the lease-lend 
bill authorizing and directing all possible aid 
to Britain and other nations defending 
against the aggresston of Hitler. 

Thus, as I have demonstrated, Congress has 
totally repudiated the isolation policy and 
has adopted a foreign policy of giving all 
possible afd to those countries struggling 
to block Hitler’s march of world conquest. 

It was also that same isolation policy, im- 
posed upon this count:y by well-meaning 
people pathetically lacking in statesmanship, 
t-at delayed the United Stater in preparing 
to defend itself in this world crisis. The 
prolonged delays in Congress, due to te 
bitter struggle to overcome the established 
isolation’st policy put the United States far 
behind in the program of national defense. 
For years these misguided isolationists in 
Congress have voted against a) efforts of our 
Government to build up our national de- 
fenses They opposed and defeated all at- 
tempts to adequrtely exp.nd our military, 
naval, and air force~, while Hitler was at the 
same time engaged fn building the greatest 
military machine ~* all time. It was not 
until after Hitler started his ruthless Nazi 
hordes marching fn Europe, rainin- death 
ana destruction on “1e unsuspecting isola- 
tionist countries of Poland, Norway, Holland, 
and Belkium, that the American people and 
the Congress in Washington were able to see 
and undersvand the dangers inherent fn the 
philosophy of trolattonism. It is now fully 
demonstrated that we live in a world that is 
interdependent. If peaceful nations are to 
survive in this world, they must stand to- 
gether agai-.st the brute forces of militaristic 
nations bent on aggression. The Congress 
at the outset of this war recognized these 
truths, and, as I have already pointed out, 
quickly repudiated and set aside the policy 
of isolation. 

It will be seen, therefore, that the Congress 
of the United States finally came to see the 
danger of tsolation and is responsible for the 
present foreign policies of our country. [If 
Congress had not acted, the United States 
today would be completely cut off from the 
balance of the world. It still would be sit- 
ting supinely by, pursuing a pusillanimous 
policy of isolation and permitting Hitler to 
overrun Europe and set himself up as the 
master of the world. The Congress of the 
United States changed tha’ ill-advised policy 
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because it recognized its dangerous effect on 
our own safety and security. It feared the 
Nazi program of world c quest. It recog- 
nized that our vital American interests and 
future safety were at stake in this epoch- 
making world revolution. 

Why, then, let me ask, is all this abuse 
leveled at President Roosevelt on these ques- 
tions relating to foreign policy and national 
defense, when, as I have shown, the responsi- 
bility for these policies rests completely on 
the Congress of the United States? The 
Congress acted in accordance with constitu- 
tional methods, and those who attack our 
foreign policy are in effect striking at the very 
base of our American system. They are, in 
effect, innocently serving as “fifth colum- 
nists” for Hitler and using President Roose- 
velt as a scapegoat. The answer is that they 
dare not attack Congress, but they can abuse, 
misrepresent, and slander Roosevelt. That 
is American politics operating in its basest 
form. They purport to set themselves above 
the Congress of the United States. These 
who follow that course are undermining our 
democratic system. They are unconsciously 
serving as Hitler’s tools in America, entitled 
to Nazi medals for subversive activities. 

Now, my fellow citizens, I have fully dem- 
onstrated, and it must be clear to every in- 
formed person in this country, that our for- 
eign policy and program of national defense 
is absolutely sound and has the full sanction 
of the Congress of the United States. The 
American people are well-nigh unanimous 
in supporting it as essential to our safety. 
Nevertheless, we have this small but vocifer- 
ous group in the country who continue to 
attack the President and seek to disparage 
and discredit every move the national ad- 
ministration is making to carry out our na- 
tional policies. They wholly fgnore the fact 
that Congress has acted in establishing the 
course our country is to follow, and they con- 
tinue to hamper, harass, and oppose the 
President and the officers of the Army and 
the Navy in every vital move necessary to 
make effective our national defense. There 
is, of course, not the slightest warrant in 
logic or reason for these attacks upon the 
President, or on the members of his Cabinet, 
or the officers of the Army and Navy, who are 
cooperating and carrying out these policies 
established by the Congress of the Tnited 
States. This ts indeed a strange paradox we 
are witnessing in American politics. 

Now, tn all that I am saying I do not wish 
to be understood as attacking the sincerity 
of anyone They may all be sincere, but it 
is becoming plain to us all that they are as 
dangerous to our country as hired protago- 
nists of Hitler. I say I do not question the 
sincerity of those who are opposing our na- 
tional policies. They have a right to oppose 
them, ff they conscientiously believe they are 
wrong. I do charge, however, that there is 
not the slightest fustification for any citizen 
to place his untrained, unexperienced judg- 
ment against the combined fudgment of the 
Congress of the United States. The Con- 
gress of the United States is cooperating with 
and supporting our State Department, our 
War Department, and our Navy Department, 
fn the defense of our country. Everything 
that is done is the result of careful study by 
the military and naval experts of these de- 
partments, under the direction of the Chief 
of Staff of the Army and the Chief of Naval 
Operations, and the President of the United 
States, as Commander tn Chief of our armed 
forces. 

I do not question the motives or sincerity 
of anyone who offers a legitimate criticism 
of the President or the foreign policies of 
our country, but I do question the intellectual 
balance and poise of those who arbitrarily 
seek to set themselves above the Congress of 
the United States and the voice of the ma- 
jority. They are victims of illusions and im- 
agine that they know more than the Con- 
gress of the United States and the experts of 
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the Army and the Navy. They assume that 
they alone are loyal and patriotic and that 
all others are warmongers and anglophiles. 

In the face of this confusion in our coun- 
try, we are in a dangerous situation. There- 
fore I have accepted the invitation to come 
here and make this appeal to my fellow 
citizens. My appeal is an appeal to rea- 
son and common sense. I appeal for Amer- 
ican unity and cooperation. I ask our citi- 
zens to set aside all feelings of hate and 
partisanship and come to the defense of our 
country. Every thinking citizen regrets that 
in this dangerous crisis there should be the 
slightest variation of jucgment on the vital 
problems of national defense and foreign 
policy. 

Disunity and opposition can only breed 
confusion. This weakens the national 
morale and brings discredit and contempt 
upon our country in the eyes of the world. 
Every attack on the President and our foreign 
policy brings encouragement to Hitler and 
his codictators. No one contends that these 
vital problems should not be subjected to the 
greatest scrutiny on the part of the Congress 
and on the part of the people of our whole 
country, but when Congress has acted under 
our democratic system, as it has in this in- 
stance, following full and free debate, and 
has established the course we are to follow 
in this war-mad world, it is time to pause 
and consider the danger we are inviting by 
continuing baseless political opposition. It 
must be clear to every intelligent patriotic 
citizen that, with the enemy Virtually ap- 
proaching our gates, we are faced with chaos 
and destruction, if we fail to promptly close 
our ranks and present a united front. 

It should also be clear to everyone that, 
in view of the action of the Congress, clearly 
fixing the course we are to follow in this 
world crisis, there can be no basis for this 
continued bitter and irresponsible opposi- 
tion 

The turn of the war today involves the 
greatest peril this country has ever faced. 
The present attack on Russia is a step fur- 
ther in Hitler’s plans for world domination. 
If he succeeds in defeating Russia, he will 
have acquired unlimited supplies of raw ma- 
terials and agricultural products. If he de- 
feats Russia he will have access to bases in 
Siberia across the straits from Alaska. 

On the other hand, if Russia holds out 
a few months longer, and it looks now as 
though Russia may even defeat Hitler, then 
Britain and the United States can rapidly 
increase the production of planes and war 
materials, and there will be an opportunity 
to bring about the ultimate and complete 
defeat of Hitler. 

Every recognized authority on air power 
now concedes that this war will be finally won 
in the air. While the other countries of the 
world were sleeping or engaged in domestic 
wrangling, Hitler has prepared his mightly 
military organization with all possible speed. 
He built up the most powerful fleets of air 
bombers the world had ever known. These 
air forces have accounted for all his spec- 
tacular victories. They carried his armies to 
speedy victories in Norway, Holland, Belgium, 
and France. They quickly bombed the 
Balkans into submission and drove the Brit- 
ish out of Crete. 

Hitler’s air forces are now being concen- 
trated on Russia, but he is meeting with 
serious trouble in his battle with Stalin. He 
has spread out his forces all over the Euro- 
pean Continent. He is far behind his sched- 
ule of victory. He has the Russian bear by 
the tail and can’t let go. It is now recog- 
nized that he can never invade Britain or 
break the British blockade If the Russians 
hold him in check during the year, the Brit- 
ish, with American airplanes, will soon be 
able to wrest from him the supremacy of the 
air 

With giant American and British bombers, 
they will pulverize German industry, German 


ports, and German cities, just as he has been 
bombarding and destroying British ports and 
cities during the past year. The Germans 
will then see the handwriting on the wall and 
peace will loom on the horizon, a peace that 
will be based on ; 

Let no one be misled—the greatest danger 
confronting our couttry today is not the dan- 
ger c* being invadec by a foreign power but 
the danger of being destroyed from within, 
Lack of unity and cooperation among our 
leaders in political life will slowly but surely 
undermine national ccnfidence and national 
unity. It destroyed France and will destroy 
America, too. Already sabotage is suspected 
in several sections. Incidents of this kind will 
surely increase, if the full range of demagogery 
and unlicensed abuse of the President and our 
national policies continues. If we are to es- 
cape the dangers presented by this world 
revolution, we must have a united country. 
Our people must be united behind our Gov- 
ernment and behind those lawfully author- 
ized to conduct our national defense. 

Hitler and his cOdictators have been led 
to believe that this country is divided. That 
is the real explanation for the recent moves 
of the Japs in the Pacific. Germany and 
Japan are both banking on the failure of the 
United States to achieve unity. They have 
their ears to the ground listening to political 
brawls in America. 

Let me warn the country, with all the 
vigor I possess, that the time has come 
when our Government must have a united 
people back of it. Only a united nation, a 
united people can be successful in carrying 
out our program of national defense. The 
whole world is in torment, while peace-loving 
nations are being overrun, and their entire 
productive efforts are being made to serve 
the purpose of Hitler in his program of world 
conquest. 

The complete unity of America would be 
the severest blow that could be administered 
to Hitler. It would electrify the whole world, 
and this war could be ended without a shot 
being fired by an American soldier. United 
we stand, divided we fall. 

But, my friends, we are told by some of our 
politicians that we are helping Great Britain. 
We are told that the British are not free from 
sin. All the past crimes and wrongs perpe- 
trated by Britain are conjured up to con- 
vince us that we should have no interest in 
extending aid to the hard-pressed people of 
Britain. The answer is that Britain’s record 
in this world revolution is wholly irrelevant, 
just as the record of Russia is irrelevant. If 
they can defeat Hitler, it is our duty to give 
them our support. Mistakes, crimes, and 
harsh oppression can be unea:thed in the his- 
tory of all nations. But, my fellow citizens, 
the present situation presents a cold-blooded 
question, What does the best interest of the 
United States call for? ivo American citizen 
should permit his personal feelings regard- 
ing a foreign nation, his personal hate of 
another country, to interfere with his loyalty 
to the United States. Our first allegiance is 
to our own country. 

We are engaged here in defending the 
United States against the threat of Hitler. 
Any man who allows misguided hate of Rus- 
sia or of England to influence his conduct 
in regard to our own country is a poor Amer- 
ican. The unfortunate people of England 
or Russia are not responsible for the past 
wrongs or mistakes of their rulers. For my 
part, I have no hate in my heart against the 
people of England or Russia. I stand tonight 
with the President and my Government in all 
its efforts to aid these countries as a means 
of defending our own country. As citizens 
cf this country, we are all bound to support 
and defend our Government. We are all 
obligated to bear true faith and allegiance 
to our country without mental reservation 
or evasion. 

For my part, I am supporting the Govern- 
ment of the United States and offering no 
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up the entire national-defense program, 
seeking to have 
ignomi 
feel that if I to k any 
other course, I would be recreant to my oath 


false to my State, and false to my 
country. 


Inflation, Its Dangers and Remedies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES J. DAVIS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, September 29, 1941 


ADDRESS OF HON. ROBERT A. TAFT, OF 
OHIO 


Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
delivered by the senior Senator from Ohio 
(Mr. Tart] to the Pennsylvania Savings 
and Loan League, Harrisburg, Pa., on 
September 26, 1941, on the subject Infla- 
tion, Its Dangers and Remedies. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


A. THE DANGER OF INFLATION 


The Congress has now under considera- 
tion a bill authorizing the Federal Govern- 
ment to fix prices not only for commodities 
of all kinds, but for all services connected 
with the process, distribution, storage, in- 
stallation, repair, and negotiation of the 
purchases or sales of commodities. Up to this 
time Mr. Leon Henderson, without the shadow 
of legal authority, has been issuing orders 
purporting to fix prices and threatening all 
kinds of Government action authorized for 
other purposes against those who disobey 
his illegal orders. Up to date the price-fixing 
program has been a kind of legal blackmail. 
Certainly legislation of some kind is prefer- 
able to the present confused and illegal 
program. 

I have always been bitterly opposed to Gov- 
ernment fixing of prices and wages, because 
I believe if adopted as a permanent policy 
it must lead to complete Government regu- 
lation and control of all economic processes, 
to a totalitarian state. But as our experience 
during the World War proved, that need not 
be the result, if it is adopted as a strictly 
temporary measure. 

While I do not approve the arbitrary 
powers requested in the present bill, I have 
come to the conclusion with hesitation and 
distaste that some form of temporary price 
fixing is made necessary by the defense pro- 
gram. We undoubtedly face a crisis from 
which serious inflation is almost certain to 
develop. With the tremendous defense pro- 
gram and the operations under the Lease- 
Lend Act, the deficit for the year which ended 
July 1, 1941, was more than $5,000,000,000 
In the year ending July 1, 1942, Government 
and lease-lend expenditures are likely to 
total $25,000,000,000, and our taxes, even with 
the current tax bill, are not likely to ex- 
ceed fourteen billion, so that there will be a 
deficit of about $10,000,000,000. In effect 
the Government prints that amount of money 
and pays it out for labor and materials. Most 








of that money finds its way into the hands of 
people who spend it at once for the purchase 
of nondefense goods of all kinds. Even al- 
lowing for a reasonable sale of defense bonds 
to the recipients of Government money, it is 
likely that five to eight billion dollars of 
purchasing power is going to be created out 
production 


World War when prices rose more than 100 
percent. 
The immediate dangers of inflation are 


defense. Even more important, the general 
market price rise will affect every individual 
in the United States and increase the cost of 
living. That, in turn, will force another rise 
in wages and a further rise in prices in an 
unending upward spiral. Such a change in 
the price level is a tremendous hardship on 
wage earner-, and even mcre on those who 
draw fixed « laries, and on widows and others 
living off the investments made from past 
earnings. It decreases the value of all sav- 
ings. It creates a tremendous hardship on 
insurance policyholders and on private col- 
leges and other institutions paying their 
expenses from endowment iunds. 

But even these obvious dangers are less 
than those which will occur after the war is 
over. At best we face a dangerous reaction 
when the defense program tapers off. If 
prices have risen to unnatural! levels and dis- 
torted all commercial relationships, that re- 
action will be all the more violent. History 
seems to show that the more excessive the 
boom the greater the depression. That means 
tremendous unemployment, hardship, tnjus- 
tice, bankruptcy for countless businesses, and 
a condition which may well threaten the 
permanence of all our institutions. 

We face two great problems today. How 
can we prevent inflation during the present 
emergency? ‘The restraint of inflation today 
should reduce the seriousness of the post-war 
crisis but cannot possibly prevent that crisis. 
What plans can we make to meet the crisis 
after the war? How can we avoid those fal- 
lacious panaceas so dear to the heart of the 
New D-al economist? 

B. REMEDIES FOR INFLATION 

Of course, th: best way to prevent inflation 
is to reduce the Government deficit, which is 
the real cause of the danger. That can be 
done on the one hand by reducing expendi- 
tures, and on the other by levying more taxes. 

Up to this time almost nothing has been 
done to reduce nondefense expenditures. 
‘Those of us who have hammered on economy 
have achieved little positive success. Secre- 
tary Morgenthau has talked about the neces- 
sity and possivility of cutting at least a bil- 
lion dollars from nondefense expenses. His 
policy, however, has been contradicted by 
the President, who continues to © ‘din de- 
mands for the same appropriations and re- 
sists any effort on the art of Congress to 
eliminate or reduce the activities of Govern- 
-aent departments, particularly of the New 
Deal agencies like the W. P. A., N. Y. A., and 
C.C.C. 

The tax bill which has just been passed, 
however, provides for the creation of a Con- 
gressional Budget Committee of six Senators, 
six Congressmen, Secretary Morgenthau, and 
the Director of the Budget. That committee 
Was suggested by Senator Brrp. Its success 
depends on the cooperation which is re- 
ceived from the President and from Con- 
gress. I feel quite confident that if the 
President, through the Director of the Budget, 
supports a substantial reduction in non- 
defense expenses, Congress will back him up. 
But it must be remembered that the Presi- 
dent is not only President, but also leader 
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of the Democratic Party, and that the Demo- 
cratic Party has an overwhelming majority 
in both Houses of Congress. As long as the 
President indicates his sympathy with con- 
tinued spending and his department heads 
protest vigorously to Congress regarding the 
slightest reduction in their 

it is not reasonable to believe that the Demo- 
cratic majorities will oppose his known 
wishes, no matter what Secretary Morgen- 
thau says. There must be a real desire on 
the part of the President to economize, and 
a@ willingness to use the veto power. 

The Budget Committee furthermore should 
secure a substantial reduction in defense 
expenditures. Up to date we have necessar- 
ily regarded these as sacred. But there is no 
doubt today that a vast amount of waste has 
occurred, and an intelligent control of the 
purse strings can reduce the cost of the vast 
defense program without reducing in the 
least its effectiveness. The present request 
for lease-lend appropriations should be most 
carefully scrutinized. 

In the field of taxation we have just passed 
a bill which will produce at least three and 
one-half billion dollars in taxes. That is not 
enough and work has begun on another bill. 
While I disapproved of some of the provi- 
sions of this bill, I do feel that in a general 
way its burdens are equitably distributed. 
Roughly speaking, one-third of its burden 
falis on individual incomes. This is a direct 
check to inflation, because it leaves every 
family less money to spend on nondefense 
articles. It thereby reduces the demand for 
many commodities, and reduces the pressure 
so likely to increase prices. The reduction 
of exemptions and increase in rate will not 
be a great hardship, however, because wages 
are steadily increasing, and there will be few 
indeed in the lower brackets who will not 
be better off in 1942 in spite of the increased 
taxes. The reduction of exemptions increases 
the tax-paying class to about 13,000,000 
families out of the total of 30,000,000 families 
in the United States. It still imposes no 
burden on the low-income group who are 
least able to pay; but these are reached by 
many of the excise or sales taxes which are 
estimated to raise a billion dollars. Two- 
fifths of the new money is raised from addi- 
tional corporation taxes. All corporations 
must now pay 30 percent of their net income, 
plus excess profits at rates up to 60 percent 
additional. 

I note that yesterday Secretary Morgen- 
thau advocated the confiscation of all cor- 
porate earnings over 6 percent of the in- 
vested capital. This seems to me a most 
unwise and demagogic proposal even for a 
wartime program. Many businesses, espe- 
cially small businesses, have a small invested 
capital. They have succeeded because of the 
ability, ingenuity, and diligence of those 
who operate the business. Perhaps they 
have been profitable because of exceptionally 
satisfactory service to their customers. Per- 
haps they have devised efficient systems of 
doing business which others have not yet 
followed. In strict accordance with the 
American principles of free enterprise, they 
have been rewarded for their ability over 
and above rewards received by lazy, incom- 
petent, or stupid operators in the same line 
of business. 

If we allow only a 6-percent return on 
capital invested, without any consideration 
for the normal profits which were made in 
time of peace, then we are going to destroy 
many businesses altogether, and prevent the 
growth of many others. We are going to 
crucify small business particularly. We are 
going to destroy all incentive to improve 
business conditions and service to the public. 
Furthermore, corporations are only groups 
of stockholders who have invested their 
money. Many investors have bought stocks 
on the basis of earnings. In fact, prices of 
stocks are seldom related very closely to in- 
vested capital, which is a long and compli- 
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cated calculation. Stockholders of this kind 
would not receive 6 percent On their in- 
vested capital, but perhaps only 2 or 3 per- 
cent. Furthermore, no corporation is in a 
position to distribute all its earnings, so that 
the average stockholder would get a smaller 
percentage of the company’s invested capital 
than 6 percent. Then he would have to pay 
a high personal income tax on what he does 
receive. Many New Dealers have been in- 
spired for a long time with the theory that 
profits are wicked and represent a form of 
extortion from the public. They can’t seem 
to see that most profits represent the sav- 
ings in operation which are effected by abil- 
ity, ingenuity, and diligence. Certainly we 
wish no one to profit from the war. Cer- 
tainly we wish to prevent inflation. But 
inflation is going to result a great deal more 
from increased spending and the printing of 
Government paper than it is from permitting 
the continuation of peacetime profits, now 
subject in any event to greatly increased 
mormal taxes. Certainly we need taxation 
and more taxation, but the confiscation of 
profits will simply kill the goose that lays 
the golden egg. 

Of course, inflation can occur as it did 
in the twenties, through the increase of 
private credit as well as through the in- 
crease of public credit, represented by Gov- 
ernment deficit. It is not likely that the 
increase in private credit will even compare 
with the great volume of increased Govern- 
ment debt, but nevertheless, it is increasing. 
Bank loans today are $3,450,000,000 greater 
than they were 12 months ago. On the ist 
of last January the Federal Reserve Board 
recommended that it be given increased 
power over bank reserves, and I introduced 
a bill to carry out that recommendation. 
The administration has completely ignored 
this proposal for 9 months, but today there 
are some signs that the conflicting forces in 
the administration intend to proceed with 
legislation along the line I suggested. Cer- 
tainly it should not be too easy for any 
business to borrow money, particularly for 
nondefense purposes, with the resulting in- 
crease in purchasing power and demand for 
commodities which result from an increase 
in bank loans. 

Another instrument of inflation is the 
increase of consumer installment debt. To 
the extent that outstanding installment 
credit is greater than it was a year ago, it 
represents an inflation of purchasing power. 
It is somewhat difficult to get exact figures 
on credit of this kind. The Federal Reserve 
Board estimates that outstanding install- 
ment debt has increased about $1,000,000,000 
in a year; and the Federal Reserve Board is 
now regulating installment credit, although 
it seems to me that their legal power to do 
so is extremely doubtful. I am not greatly 
concerned about this increase, because so 
large a proportion of it is represented by 
automobiles, refrigerators, electrical equip- 
ment, and the like. The supply of 
these articles is going to be substan- 
tially cut by priorities, because there is 
not enough material to make them. If au- 
temobile production is cut 50 percent of 
what it was a year ago, I believe there will 
be a reduction for that reason in the total 
volume of installment credit, instead of an 
increase. Probably, however, the Federal Re- 
serve Board should be given increased power 
to deal with this subiect. 

Finally, inflation may be at least retarded 
by Government price control. This power 
cannot prevent inflation, nor can it prevent a 
gradual rise in prices, but it can slow up the 
process and perhaps eliminate the possibility 
of run-away prices. If it is going to be effec- 
tive, it seems to me absolutely essentiai that 
farm commodities be included. On the other 
hand, farm prices have been abnormally low 
compared to industrial products, and a larger 
increase should be permitted in farm prises 
for that reason. 
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There has been a great deal of demand 
that wages be also fixed. pt ere 
the Government can or should fix wages. 
Even if wages are not included, I believe that 
price control can be effectively carried out for 
a few years, although it should certainly be 
accompanied by a general effort on the Gov- 
ernment’s part to stabilize wages. The de- 
liberate policy of increasing wages, which 
has been followed up to this time, should be 
abandoned for the time being. 

Of course, if wages do increase, prices will 
have to be gradually increased to conform to 
the increased cost of production. The idea 
that wages can be increased over a long 
period without an increase in prices, by de- 
creasing profits, is completely untenable. 
Temporarily, however, I believe that inflation 
can be checked by the control of commodity 

ices. 

The bill which has been presented is sub- 
ject to serious criticism. It gives the Presi- 
dent the price-fixing power, and therefore 
delegates to him the power which Congress 
itself ought to exercise, the designation of the 
agency to do the job. A commission like the 
Interstate Commerce Commission ought to 
be set up, appointed by the President and 
confirmed by the Senate, and every industry 
should be given a hearing on the justice of 
the action which is proposed. The bill 
should be confined to basic commodities and 
authorize the methods which were success- 
ful during the World War. I shudder at the 
idea of permitting the Government to require 
licenses, with arbitrary power to shut down 
a business if regulations are violated. We 
should rely on a criminal penalty to be pre- 
scribed by a court in accordance with the 
severity of a violation. 

C. THE POST-WAR CRISIS 

One of the great purposes of controlling 
inflation at the present time is to prevent the 
crisis which will certainly develop when the 
defense program is gradually reduced to a 


very small proportion of what it is today. 
Inevitably that will throw many men out 


of work. It will reduce purchasing power. 
It will cause a drop in prices and the de- 
velopment of many surpluses. It will 
precipitate a financial depression which 
might be even worse than that of 1932. If 
such a depression occurs again, it may be 
difficult to preserve at all the American free 
enterprise system. It may be difficult to 
preserve democracy itself, for if we who be- 
lieve in free enterprise can’t devise a system 
that will give men employment when they 
wish to work, the people may well come to 
the conclusion that they better try some 
other system. 

On the other hand, the remedies that will 
be proposed to deal with the situation may 
be even worse than the depression. I am 
deeply concerned about the economic philos- 
ophy which prevails in Washington today. 
It is exactly the same as that which pro- 
duced the vast Government deficits of the 
past 9 years. It is exactly the same which 
has persecuted business, large and small; 
which has discouraged saving; and turned 
to bureaucratic regulation to solve every 
problem. It is the same old theory that 
Government deficits are a blessing in dis- 
guise. To my mind the greatest danger 
which we face after the war is that in order 
to prevent depression, we will plunge into a 
tremendous spending program for domestic 
purposes. Every expansion of Government 
activity will be encouraged, largely on the 
ground that spending is a virtue in itself. 

This is no imaginary fear. Read the re- 
marks of the National Resources Planning 
Board sent to the Congress by the President 
on March 17. That Board outlines the vast 
program of public works. I quote from the 
report: 

“The barrier that stands between us and 
the attainment of what we have looked on 
as the American standard of living is in 
part a psychological barrier. It is the notion 
that only through a vast national abstinence 


debt $15,000,000,000 in 2 years. It is appar- 
ently quite prepared 
that debt at the rate after the war. 

Mr. Eccles has very much the same theory. 
In his article in the August Fortune he blames 
the unemployment during the past decade on 
the failure of the Government to spend 
enough money, although it increased the 
deficit some $20,000,000,000 during that period. 
He says: 

“Throughout the decade, however, we re- 
mained in a state of semidepression, because 
we were not willing to have the Government 
supplement private enterprise with a suffi- 
cient amount of activity and expenditure to 
employ our idle manpower and resources * * *. 
Had we been able to see clearly in the past 
decade—had we turned our immense produc- 
tive machinery to making the things of peace 
as we are now obliged to use it to produce the 
things of war—our standard of living would 
have exceeded anything the world had ever 
seen. We could have afforded it—indeed, the 
tragedy of the period is that we thought we 
could not afford it.” 

Evidently Mr. Eccles also thinks that after 
the war deficits of $10,000,000,000 a year can 
and ought to be continued. 


Mr. Henderson likewise said very much the © 


same thing over the air last spring. 

But unlimited Government borrowing and 
spending to produce prosperity is, after all, 
only one feature of the general New Deal 
philosophy which threatens to direct our post- 
war course. It includes also a complete dis- 
couragement of saving by individuals and 
business. It includes a continued subsidy to 
those groups considered by the New Dealers 
to be underprivileged, particularly if they 
have votes. It includes hostility to all pri- 
vate business which dares to be profitable. 
Saving by individuals is to be discouraged 
except temporarily in wartime when they are 
to be encouraged to save in order to hand 
their money over to the Government for war 
purposes. A deep-seated prejudice exists, 
however, among the New Deal economists 
against saving in the form of life insurance, 
against saving in your building and loan 
associations for the construction of homes, 
against saving by individuals for investment 
in business. The staff of the Tem Na- 
tional Economic Committee spent much time 
and effort in trying to prove through Professor 
Currie and Professor Hansen that there was 
grossly excessive saving in this country even 
today. The Government is first to discourage 
and prevent saving, then to tax away all the 
savings it can. And finally, if it cannot pre- 
vent saving in any way, it is to borrow these 
savings and use them for Government ex- 
penditures. That is the essence of the the- 
ories of Mr. Mordecai Ezekiel. 

Men like yourselves who are engaged in 
the building and loan business realize that 
this theory is completely destructive of the 
whole theory of free enterprise as it has been 
developed in America. We ought to begin 
to combat it now. We ought to develop 
plans of our own for solving the post-war 
problem. 


to go ahead ‘ncreasing | 
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_ We have in the United States a tremen- 


ponement of present enjoyment and pro- 
vision for a distant future. 
In my opinion the claim of the New 


The first objection to the Government- 
spending and discourage-savings theory is 
that it will not do the very thing which it 

. Our experience in the thirties 
shows that with average Government deficits 
of three billion a year prosperity could not 
be restored. Of course, temporarily a large 
amount of Government spending can stimu- 
late business activity. It is doing so today. 
But certainly no one will advocate that we 
continue the manufacture of gcods that are 
not needed in time of peace. No one will 
claim that we can go on indefinitely borrow- 
ing money and taxing people to produce 
goods which the people either do not want 
or are unwilling to buy. It is a remedy 
which cannot be continued more than a 
short time without bankrupting the Nation 
and impoverishing the people. Undoubtedly 
it could postpone the development of the 
depression after the war, but only for a short 
time. Then the depression which would 
occur would be even greater and more vio- 
lent and more dangerous than if it developed 
immediately after the war. 

Certainly in the first 8 New Deal years we 
gave the spending theory as good a trial as 
any spender could ask. We increased the 
debt by twenty-five billions and it did not 
solve our problem. We discouraged savings 
and reduced interest rates, and we left 
10,000,000 unemployed. No depression in the 
history of the country ever lasted so long. 

For 150 years this country operated on prin- 
ciples of thrift and investment, private enter- 
prise, home building, and sound government 
fiscal policy. No nation has ever prospered 
as this Nation did in such a short period of 
time. Why depart now to a philosophy which 
is absolutely the opposite of everything jus- 
tified by American experience? 

Not only has the spending theory failed to 
accomplish its purposes, but its inevitable re- 
sult will be a complete socialization of in- 
dustry. Gradually all of the capital is ac- 
quired by the Government. Individuals cease 
to save, and that which has already been saved 
is transferred to the Government by inheri- 
tance taxation or other capital levies. In 
seeking new methods by which Government 
money may be spent, we encourage the ex- 
tension of Federal activity into private busi- 
ness and into every field now occupied by 
State and local government. Sooner or later 
the indefinite extension of debt and unlim- 
ited increase in taxes destroys all savings and 
in a general financial collapse wipes out what 
is left of individual initiative, independent 
enterprise. 

The best features of the New Deal have 
been those humanitarian measures extending 
assistance to the poor families of the Nation 
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the earnings of more fortunate 
families. 
But as a producer of prosperity and a cure 


to show that if we wish to speed up the eco- 
nomic machine we must stimulate produc- 
tion first and sell its products to the people 
by advertising. The only way to build up ac- 
tivity apparently is to stimulate the processes 
of saving money and investing it in new busi- 
ness, in homes, in durable goods of all kinds, 
im stocks and bonds and securities which in 
turn can be used for building and the de- 
velopment of industry. Under socialism the 
Government would theoretically do all of this 
saving and investing. As a practical matter, 
however, Government tends inevitably to 
bureaucracy and seldom develops the initia- 
tive which can be developed by millions of in- 
dividual Americans. The whole theory of 
Government spending and the discourage- 
ment of private saving has checked progress 
before the war and can easily destroy it after 
the war. 

Even in continuing and extending relief 
pensions, unemployment insurance, housing, 
and medical care we must be exceedingly care- 
ful to work out the program in such a way 
that it will not destroy the steady growth of 
production. We must be ‘xceedingly careful 
not to destroy basic principles of American 
success. We should never by Government 
hand-outs place any man in a better position 
than the friend or neighbor who has earned 
his own way. For example, the man who re- 
ceives an old-age pension to which he has not 
contributed has an income of $360 a year. 
Contrast the man who has spent his whole life 
saving $10,000. Under most State laws he 
will receive no old-age pension, and he will 
have a hard time getting an income of $360 a 
year from his savings of $10,000. If the big- 
best bum in town is as well off at the end of 
his life as the most diligent artisan, it will not 
be long before we have a Nation of sluggards. 
It is necessary to give old-age pensions, but 
the income of those who have saved some 
property of their own should also be supple- 
mented so that they will still have the re- 
wards of their diligence and self-denial. 

In the utterly confused housing program 
of the New Deal we find the same injustice. 
A man who lives in one of the new Govern- 
ment housing projects is likely to be very 
much better off than the man who has Saved 
his money and built his own home in the 
next block where .1¢ is subject to all the taxes 
of !ocal government. 

This country has succeeded because our 
system paid a man to work and work hard. 
It pavs him to develop his ingenuity and his 
ability. It has been based on incentive and 
reward. Perhaps those rewards have been 
exceSsive in some cases and not always strictly 
in accordance with merit, but they have made 
the wheels go round for the benefit of all 
other Americans. 

It is my belief that the only way to cure 
unemployment is to restore a just system 
of incentives and rewards modified by Gov- 
ernment assistance to the more unfortunate. 

Today every possible handicap has been 
Placed on private business, but the stimula- 
tion of prosperity and employment ‘can only 
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come by encouraging every man to try his 
hand in some business of his own. It can 
be done by removing Government restraint 
and regulation. The Government should be 
@ policeman anxious to see only that private 
restraints and monopolies do not interfere 
with the development of small business and 
new enterprise. 

One inevitable accompaniment of the whole 
New Deal economic theory is a discourage- 
ment of home owning. Government housing 
projects contemplate a leasing of apartments 
which can never be owned. Houses were 
built in Tugwelltowns with the understand- 
ing that they should never be sold to any 
individual. Fortunately, the effect of the 
FP. H. A. has been to recognize again the value 
to any nation of home . The whole 
Federal housing policy must be restudied and 
consolidated. It must be worked into a con- 
sistent scheme of assisting the poorer families 
without discouraging private enterprise. It 
must be based on an ideal of a nation of 
hv.ne owners. 

It is a pleasure to talk to the savings and 
loan associations of Pennsylvania because no 
institution can be more typical of the Amer- 
ican system. You represent and encourage 
the whole theory of saving. You stand for 
home ownership to which the savings are 
applied. No one should bc more interested 
in preventing inflation today. No one should 
be more interested than you in preserving 
our whole system after the war is over. No 
one should be more interested than you in 
combating openly and consistently, day and 
night, year in and year out, philosophies otf 
governmen” Spending which can only lead ta 
destruction of those institutions which are 
loved by you and me and the great majority 
of the average people of America. 





Smaller Business Looks Ahead 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE D. AIKEN 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, September 29, 1941 


ADDRESS OF HON. HAROLD H. BURTON, 
OF OHIO 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp an address deliv- 
ered by the junior Senator from Ohio 
{Mr. Burton] before the Greater Cleve- 
land Council, Smaller Business of 
America, Inc., at Cleveland, Ohio, on Sep- 
tember 23, 1941, on the subject Smaller 
Business Looks Ahead. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

America’s great need is for clear thinking. 
This calls for accurate statements of facts 
and clear reasoning. America’s great danger 
is from confused thinking. This easily arises 
from inaccurate statements of facts, the mix- 
ing of separate problems, and loose reason- 
ing. 

One general phase of present-day condi- 
tions that is in the greatest need of clear 
thinking is that of the smaller businessman, 
The smaller businessman usually knows well 
the facts as to his particular business and 
analyzes clearly the problems of its internal 
management, If general conditions were 
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favorable to him and were not constantly 
changing, this mastery of his personal affairs 
might be enough. 

However, at least since the beginning of 
the depression, conditions have been so un- 
favorable to him and have been changing so 
rapidly that a mastery of the internal man- 
agement of his business has not been enough. 
Today he must know the governmental regu- 
lations directly affecting his business. In 
addition, because the smaller businessman 
long has been the forgotten businessman of 
the Government, he must initiate steps to 
call his Government’s attention to the needs 
of smaller business, and to the practical effect 
upon smalier business of governmental regu- 
lations carefully drafted to regulate big 
business, but thoughtlessly made to apply 
to small business as well as to big business. 

I shall deal briefly with the general sit- 
uation and then with its relation to smaller 
business. The first part of my statement 
might be called America Looks Ahead; the 
second, Smaller Business Looks Ahead. 

As America looks ahead, let us look first 
at the distant future. Is there hope for 
America and hope for the world? Is there 
a chance that our standard of living will be 
maintained or even improved? Or are we at 
the end, for the time being at least, of all 
substantial human advancement and there- 
fore must we stop to divide up the wealth 
and the work that we have among con- 
stantly increasing numbers of people who 
make up our Nation and the world? If we 
have reached the end of the discovery of all 
new wealth, it might be necessary to give 
the second answer and it might be necessary 
for us at once to direct our thinking to the 
permanent regimentation of our existing re- 
sources and to our diminishing individual 
shares in those resources. 

I do not believe this is the fact. If we 
permit ourselves to look forward to the re- 
sources and the markets of the world as a 
whole, there is real wealth available in abun- 
dance. There is likewise great undiscovered 
wealth closer at hand than this. Right here 
in America, though there may not be great 
undiscovered gold mines or great regions of 
fertile public land to be settled, there are, 
in effect, “acres of diamonds” close at hand 
to be discovered by the limitless inventive 
genius of man. It is but necessary to recall 
recent discoveries in the fields of electric 
power, of chemistry, and in the amazing 
realms of atom cracking to realize that if we 
are but permitted to remain at peace and to 
develop the treasures close at hand we will 
find that we are merely beginners in the crea- 
tion of the standards of 'iving of the future. 
We need but mention the Diesel engine, avia- 
tion, and the radio, plastics, and the soybean 
to realize that within the span of a single gen- 
eration the creation of new forms of weaith 
has passed the bounds of earlier imagina- 
tion. It was not long ago when it was a 
rule of our own Patent Office that time should 
no longer be wasted in examining applica- 
tions for patents submitted either for per- 
petual motion machines or for flying ma- 
chines. Both were thought to be impossible. 

I believe, therefore, that we are justified 
in continuing to think in terms of possible 
abundance rather than in those of inevitable 
scarcity. We should continue to encourage 
and protect initiative and free enterprise. 

But, before we enter upon the happy, dis- 
tant, possible future, we must face the un- 
happy actual present. As America looks 
ahead she is faced by an extraordinary im- 
mediate obstacle. It is the kind of an ob- 
stacle that faced our pioneer ancestors when, 
in addition to the natural hazards of cli- 
mate and agriculture, they found themselves 
suddenly attacked by a pack of wolves. For 
the moment it was necessary to drop every- 
thing else and defend themselves. It was 
necessary to erect stockades and to so order 
their daily lives that the wolves no longer 
would try to attack or so that the wolves 
would surely be beaten off if they did attack, 
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AMERICA’S PROBLEM TODAY IS DEFENSE 

Today America’s immediate prvbiem again 
is that of defense. Today only the strong 
can be safe. The Nazis are waging a re- 
lentiess, lawless, boldly announced campaign 
to conquer the world. Their ermy sings, 
“Today Europs is curs—tomorrow the whole 
world.” They follow no rules but the rules 
of force. We wish it were not so; we know 
that such a policy can lead only to the de- 
struction of the world’s standard of living 
and happiness; but nevertheless the fact is 
there. The outlaws are attacking, and we 
must drop our problems of peace until this 
man-made hazard is overcome. We cannot 
gamble with the safety and the very life of 
our Nation. It is the inescapable responsi- 
bility of this year and next to make America 
safe both from without and from within. 

To make America safe from without we 
must meet the danger on the scale that it 
presents. The attack is on a far greater scale 
than ever before has been tried) Some 15 
peaceful, prosperous nations have fallen be- 
fore it. We have decided, practically unani- 
mously, in America upon a policy of ade- 
quate defense. Congress has appropriated the 
necessary dollars for a good start, but those 
appropriations are not guns. We have made 
a good start, but as yet our production of 
modern antiaircraft guns is negligible. We 
have made a good start, but, as yet, our pro- 
duction of heavy tanks is negligible: We 
have a good one-ocean Navy of about 325 
major naval vessels. We have made a good 
start on a two-ocean Navy of about 700 major 
vessels, but it will take 4 or 5 years to com- 
plete it. We have made a good start, but as 
yet our production of combat planes is about 
700 a mcnth, while the Nazis’ production 
is between 2,000 and 3,000 a month. Our 
ammunition is not ready, and this time the 
loaded French 75’s that we borrowed 24 years 
ago are no longer there to be borrowed. 

The lend-lease law has been adopted by 
this Nation as the key to additional time, 
while we continue to prepare. It has helped 
us to gain that invaluable time. Our first 
responsibility, therefore, is to understand this 
law clearly It involves no alliances with 
any government. It implies no support of 
the internal policy of any nation other than 
our own. America’s duty under it is to 
America. What it does do is to authorize the 
President to supply materials and supplies to 
any nation, if—but only if and when—the 
President deems the defense of that nation 
vital to the defense of the United States. It 
is part of our program of defense. 


SUCCESS OF OUR DEFENSE IS DETERMINED WITHIN 
AMERICA 


The success of our defense actually is be- 
ing determined within America. We could 
choose no more favorable place for a test than 
on our own famous industrial assembly lines, 
and that is where the test is to be made. 
Agriculture, labor, industry, capital, and gov- 
ernment share the obligation to create those 
assembly lines and keep them going and 
producing the defense we need. It is our 
obligation to unite, work, produce, play a 
little, laugh a little, grouch and kick a little, 
but put the work through faster and better 
than anyone else in the world has ever done 
or than anyone else can now do. We must 
make ourselves too strong to justify the risk 
of an attack upon us. If attacked, we must 
win, and Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek has 
said, “The more we sweat in peace, the less 
we bleed in war.” 

If we are to have a future worthy of our 
past, and worthy of our ideals, we must pre- 
serve the freedom of our 48 States, our in- 
sular possessions, the Western Hemisphere, 
and our ideals. At the same time, knowing 
the suffering, waste, and folly of war, we owe 
it to America to do our best to win this war 
without fighting it, and that is our immedi- 
ate defense policy. 


HIGHER TAXES 


That policy must be paid for. It means 
jncreased taxation now and in the future. If 


we could afford to pay for all of it as we go, 
that would, in ‘the long run; be the 
defense program is costing nearly 

our war | 


eight million dollars an . 

tremendous taxes and even greater indebted 
ness. The fair distribution of this taxation 
the limitation of every possible 

waste of governmental expenditure, becomes 
a vital part of the over-all program. Taxes 
should be imposed as far as possible in pro- 
portion to the ability to pay and the war 
profits, if any, should be turned back to the 
Government Treasury in war-time excess- 
profits taxes. 


SCARCITY OF MATERIALS, MACHINES, AND 
MANPOWER 


There cannot possibly be enough materials, 
manufacturing equipment, or manpower to 
provide both our nondefense standard of 
living of pre-war days and also our defense 
requirements. This compels us to divide our 
materials between defense -nd nondefense 
requirements, and even to establish priori- 
ties within those general subdivisions. The 
necessity is obvious. The difficulties of ad- 
ministration are equally obvious. 

In addition to the need for the declaration 
of priorities due to the shortage of matvrials, 
there is the need for regulating the prices 
of materials, products, and labor, if we are 
to avoid runaway inflation. 

If there develops an unregulated shortage 
of any kind of desired articles there will be a 
natural competition for them. If some 
people have larger resources tian others, and 
are permitted to do so, they will offer higher 
prices both for defense materials and civilian 
supplies, and they will obtain the gocds. 
This will force up the cost of living. This 
soon will bring an irresistible demand for 
higher wages and salaries, and so the price of 
goods and the price of labor will go up, 
although the goods sold and the labor done 
my be exactly the same as before. This is 
inflation. It means that the real wealth and 
the real labor is he same, but that it costs 
more dollars. In other words, the dollar buys 
less. If inflation comes slowly and the gen- 
eral price level rises gradually over many 
years, this makes no great difference; but 
when it comes fast, runaway inflation spells 
temporary tragedy. 

The seriousness of the tragedy is in pro- 
portion to the speed and extent of the infla- 
tion. If prices suddenly go up and the value 
of money therefore suddenly goes down, those 
who receive fixed incomes, those who receive 
the proceeds of insurance policies, those who 
live on their cash savings, and those public- 
welfare institutions, like hospitals and col- 
leges, that are supported in part from the 
proceeds of endowments, suddenly find that 
their income may be the same in numbers of 
dollars but that in actual value it amounts 
to little. With such a result, down goes our 
standard of living, lost are our savings for 
~ainy days, and gone is the stability of cur 
individual lives. It is our clear responsibility 
to use every means possible to forestall and 
prevent such a collapse in the value of our 
money. We should cooperate to this end and 
be patient and helpful in supporting a vig- 
orous, bona fide effort to protect us against 
this tragedy. 

STOP INFLATION BY STOPPING GOVERNMENTAL 
EXTRAVAGANCE 


To stop inflation calls for stopping govern- 
mental extravagance, it calls for heavy taxa- 
tion of incomes, it calls for converting earned 
incomes and real savings into Government 
bonds, it calls for a governmental declaration 
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ica is deeply indebted to those who took the 
initiative on that occasion. 


TODAY ONE IMPORTANT COMMITTEE OF THE 
SENATE TO AID SMALL BUSINESS 


Today there is at least one important spe- 
cial committee of the Senate directly studying 
this problem and, while many may be fa- 
miliar with its work, it is of such possible 
importance to the consideration of our prob- 
lem that I wish to review briefly its accom- 
plishments to date. It is called the Special 
Committee to Study Problems of American 
Small Business. It was authorized by Senate 
Resolution 298, approved October 9, 1940. It 
consists of Senators Murray, of Montana; 
Mavoney, of Connecticut; ELLenper, of Lou- 
isiana; Mrap, of New York; Stewart, of Ten- 
nessee; Capper, of Kansas; and our own Ros- 
ERT A. Tart, of Ohio. Its clerk is Charles G. 
Daughters, who long has been devoted to 
the cause of smaller business. Its legal coun- 
sel is Crichton Clarke, who some years ago 
succeeded Louis D. Brandeis as counsel for 
the American Fair Trade League. It has the 
following six-point program: 

1. A subcommittee which includes Senator 
Tart is studying the vital question of smaller 
business capital. 

2. Another subcommittee is studying dis- 
criminations in transportation. 

8. The committee, as a whole, is making 
& separate study of the problems related to 
large-scale advertising and the effect of the 
control of mediums of general publicity and 
propaganda by big business. 

4. Crichton Clarke is preparing a report on 
the effect of trade diversion caused by such 
activities as the use by big business of loss- 
leaders and profitless sales. 

5. He recently has completed his report 
upon the interpretation of the Sherman 
Antitrust Act by the Supreme Court as 
affecting smaller business. 

6. Charles G. Daughters is studying the 
possibilities of a cooperative program for 
smaller business education in connection 
with the Department of Commerce and the 
business colleges of America. 


SENATE SMALL-BUSINESS COMMITTEE HAS ISSUED 
SEVEN PUBLICATIONS 


Seven publications have been 
These are: 

1. Tentative Industrial Classification of 
Small Business. This is to help the com- 
mittee analyze the scope of its problem and 
it divides small business into 164 classifica- 
tions. 

2. A Report on the Proposed Federal Re- 
ports Act of 1941. This was issued June 22 
in connection with the introduction into 
Congress of S. 1666 and its companion bill 
H. R. 5180. This bill attempts to relieve 
small business and big business also from 
the unnecessary multiplication of Federal 
reports. Through the Director of the Budget 
it seeks to eliminate repetition of reports, 
reduce their cost and minimize the burden 
of their preparation. Relief in this field will 


issued. 








ba@ welcome whether or not anything else is 
accomplished. 

8. Small Business Problems of the Nursery 
Industry. 

4. Small Business Problems of the Tire and 
Rubber Manufacturers and Retailers. 

5. Report by Crichton Clarke on The Su- 
preme Court in Relation to Small Business 
and the Sherman Act. 

6. An excellent Small Business Bibli- 
ography, which not only lists available ma- 
terial, but contains an informative brief 

by Dr. W. H. Gilbert of the Legisla- 
tive Reference Service of the Library of Con- 
gress covering 15 major headings under 
which he classifies the problems of smaller 
business. 

7. I understand that there is another pub- 
lication, which I have not seen, and that it 
lists some 3,000 of the problems presented by 
about 2,000 representatives of small business 
in answer to questionnaires sent to them. 


THIS COMMITTEE A STARTING POINT TO DEVELOP 
FEDERAL LEGISLATIO‘? 


Obviously this committee provides an ex- 
cellent starting point from which to develop 
Federal legislation that may be needed. 
Ohio is fortunate in being represented on the 
committee from its very beginning last fall 
by Senator Tarr, who has taken a great 
interest in the subject. 

The one piece of legislation already intro- 
duced on behalf of the committee, seeking to 
reduce the number, expense, and burden of 
Federal reports from small business, is a 
simple illustration of the value of this com- 
mittee even in its first few months of oper- 
ation. 


DISTRIBUTION OF DEFENSE CONTRACTS 


Probably the most pressing problem of 
small business today is that related to the 
distribution of defense contracts. This ap- 
parently was completely neglected during 
the first year of the defense program. The 
Nation is suffering today from this neglect 
and probably will not recover from it with- 
out paying some serious penalties. I am 
glad to report, however, that in the past two 
weeks important progress has been made. 
There has been created a new division in the 
defense program called that of contract 
distribution. It is headed by Floyd B. Od- 
lum, a competent businessman whom I have 
known personally from the beginning of his 
career more than 25 years ago. He is a clear 
and fearless thinker. He is a good organizer. 
He is anxious to render a competent public 
service in a businesslike way to the Nation 
and particularly to the small businessmen of 
the Nation. I conferred with him and with 
Leon Henderson and a number of Senators 
on this subject on September 18, the very 
day I left Washington. 


ODLUM ESTIMATES 2 TO 4 MONTHS TO ORGANIZE 
SERVICE 


Mr. Odlum estimates that it will take 2 to 
4 months to organize the needed service. He 
is devoting every moment to this organization 
work. Pending completion of this organiza- 
tion, he endeavors to meet emergencies, but 
he does not wish to establish new offices until 
he is able to fill them with the right men and 
place them in the right places with the right 
kind of help, so that when the smal! business- 
mar comes there to do business he will feel 
that not a moment of his time is being 
wasted. He hopes to establish these offices 
not in the marble halls of the Federal Reserve 
bank buildings where the gates close at 4:30 
and where many small businessmen feel ill at 
ease in attempting to carry on business in 
their usual manner. He expects to establish 
200 or more offices in industrial centers of 
the Nation at places where every man who 
may wish to do business with the Govern- 
ment on defense contracts may do so with 
reasonable convenience. He hopes to staff 
these offices with men having actual indus- 
trial eaperience, and even with men compe- 
tent to give to each smail business some of the 
technical guidance on defense contracts that 
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each big business has on its own staff. This 
is to help avoid mistakes and to save time 
and money, both for the Government and for 
small business. 
ODLUM HOPES ARMY AND NAVY WILL BREAK 
DOWN CONTRACTS INTO SMALLER UNITS 


He hopes to induce the War and Navy De- 


_ partments to break down their primary con- 


tracts into smaller units. Where that is not 
practicable, he hopes to increase the distri- 
bution of the work through subcontracts, in 
the hope of using existing facilities, speeding 
up production and keeping up employment in 
small industries that have been forced out 
of nondefense production. He hopes par- 
ticularly to protect industries in communities 
that depend upon one or two small industries. 
In Floyd Odlum small business has a friend 
interested in doing the best possible service 
for the preservation of small business, both 
for its own sake and for the sake of the sta- 
bility of our country. It will be impossible 
for him to do a completely satisfactory piece 
of work, but if small businessmen are sympa- 
thetic with him they will find that he will be 
able to do as much as they would be able to 
do themselves, if they were in his place. 
SMALLER BUSINESSES MUST HAVE THEIR OWN 
INDEPENDENT ORGANIZATIONS 


Finally, this brings us to the obvious need 
of small business emphasized by your own 
organization, and doubly emphasized by the 
call for help which is being issued by the new 
Director of the Division of Contract Distribu- 
tion. There must be active associations of 
small businessmen through which they can 
act quickly and effectively. Small business 
cannot receive the representation it needs 
through industrial organizations or cham- 
bers of commerce, unless there be maintained 
special groups or divisions within these which 
will devote themselves primarily, rather than 
secondarily, to the interests of small busi- 
ness. 

If there is to be not merely freedom of 
speech, assembly, press, and worship, but also 
the vitally important but less easily defined 
freedom of opportunity—which has been the 
key to America’s development—small busi- 
ness and its friends must lead the way to 
preserve that freedom. This calls for clear 
thinking not only upon the internal problems 
of the individual business of each small busi- 
nessman, but also upon the policies of his 
Nation and of his world and especially upon 
the place of small business in our future so- 
ciety. America is engaged in the defense of 
civilization. America’s best weapon is her 
example. 
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Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, yes- 
terday, for release this morning, I issued 
a statement relative to the current de- 
lays in the national-defense program, 
particularly the part th> National De- 
fense Mediation Board is playing in im- 
posing the will of certain labor agitators 
on the Nation. The statement which I 
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issued has brought a denial from a 
spokesman for the Board. This anony- 
mous spokesman is quoted as saying: 


The Board’s record speaks for itself. 


There is no record so far as the public 
is concerned. The only releases have 
been censored, publicized releases. Many 
newspaper reporters, including such men 
as Arthur Krock, of the New York Times, 
and others, and many of the public, have 
made futile attempts to obtain pertinent 
material which they know exists, and 
which is not made public. I know of no 
greater service the Board could perform 
at this time than to make available to 
the American people the public tran- 
scripts of the proceedings before the 
Board in every case they have heard 
thus far. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorp a 
statement by me relative to the closed- 
shop drive and the work of the National 
Defense Mediation Board. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorpD, as follows: 


As a member of the Senate Military Affairs 
Committee who has supported the adminis- 
tration defense-preparations program unre- 
servedly, I am deeply concerned over a situa- 
tion which is seriously impeding the progress 
of that program and threatens tc do it further 
incalculable harm. 

I refer to the present attempts of John L. 
Lewis and attempts of certain other labor 
leaders which are to follow, to deny workers, 
especially in defense plants, the right to work 
unless they pay dues to various unions, and 
to enforce their will by widespread defense- 
plant strikes if necessary. 

The plan with which Mr. Lewis and others 
are now seeking desperately to chain unor- 
ganized workers is the age-old closed shop 
disguised under such innocent sounding titles 
as “Union maintenance,” etc. What the 
plan contemplates in plain language is just 
this: Employers are to be forced, under pen- 
alty of having serious strikes or their plants 
seized by the Government, to agree to dis- 
charge any employee who does not join a 
union and pay his dues promptly. 

Work on this Nation-wide program is just 
now getting under way, but the hope of Mr. 
Lewis and others is that by taking advantage 
of the defense situation they will spread their 
control over workers in all large industries, 
such as aviation, steel, and motors, and exact 
tribute from every one of them in the form 
of union dues—dues, by the way, which are 
spent without any public accounting. 

Currently a drive is being made for closed- 
shop control of the so-called captive coal 
mines of the steel industry. At present they 
are operated as open shops. Earlier a similar 
drive was made against various shipbuilding 
companies, including the one at Kearny, 
N. J., which the Government seized. These 
cases, and other smaller ones, 1 am convinced 
by evidence at hand, have been mere trial 
balloons for the major drive to come when 
Lewis and others feel they have laid their 
lines sufficiently well to strike hard. If ques- 
tioned, Mr. Lewis, who usually is frank about 
his efforts to entrench himself in his job and 
otherwise add to his persona! fortunes re- 
gardless of the crudity of his methods, prob- 
ably would admit the broad scope of his 
program 

I have, however, other indisputable evi- 
dence that a national drive is rolling. Ches- 
ter Wright, author of a Washington labor 
letter and a close confidant of Mr. Lewis 
and other labor leaders, recently advised his 
clients as follows: 

“A national drive to enforce the closed 
shop is under way. A drive for the closed 
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shop in every industry and in every plant is 
the immediate objective of organized labor 
wherever the issue can be forced without en- 
dangering past gains. 

“C. 1. O. will join the check-off with closed- 
shop demand. 

“A. F. of L. unions generally do not want 
the check-off, but they will ask for the closed 
shop, stimulated somewhat by C. I. O. suc- 
cess. 

“That is the coming big labor issue in de- 
fense industries. It is the one on which 
strikes will hinge.” 

Aiding Mr. Lewis in !aunching his part of 
the program, possibly under a mistaken im- 
pression that he is performing a patriotic 
service, is Mr. W. H. Davis, Chairman of the 
National Defense Mediation Board. Em- 
ployers who have appeared before the Chair- 
man report that he has told them in private 
conferences that they should agree to prac- 
tically any terms, such as the closed shop, 
that Mr. Lewis proposes, as only through 
such acquiescence can Mr. Lewis be prevented 
from calling strikes and stopping defense 
work. When it has been suggested to Chair- 
man Davis that he try to induce Mr. Lewis 
to yield on some of his demands, Mr. Davis, I 
am informed, has replied that such appeals 
would be futile, as Mr. Lewis is a very deter- 
mined man who will not compromise. Pro- 
tests at the glaring unfairness of this atti- 
tude by a member of a Government board 
have brought only a response stressing that 
defense work must go on and indicating that 
in the interest of “defeating Hitler” em- 
ployers and unorganized workers should 
submit to Mr. Lewis’ lash and make the 
best of the situation. 

The work of the Mediation Board generally 
to date has been a prctty sorry chapter of 
defense history. Initially, the Board’s com- 
position was wrong. Four members were 
named to represent labor, four to represent 
employers, and three to represent the pub- 
lic It quickly became evident that the so- 
called public representatives were swinging 
their weight in most cases to the union side. 
Quick to seize advantage of this situation, 
certain C. I. O. leaders began to threaten 
wholesale strikes and then hold them in 
abeyance only if the cases were certified to 
the Board. The Board docket soon was clut- 
tered with cases promoted by confident C. I. 
O. leaders. They seldom were disappointed 
with results. Almost every employer who 
came before the Board had two strikes on 
him at the start, especially if he had tangled 
with the C. I. O. 

Rules adopted by the Board providing for 
the transaction of business in secret and the 
refusal of the Chairman to make public mi- 
nority reports in cases of great public interest 
soon caused public suspicion to be cast on 
every Board action. 

The first big blow-off came with the North 
American Aircraft Co., of Inglewood, Calif., 
last May. This plant, engaged in carrying 
out vast defense contracts, was taken over 
by the Army, as ordered by the President, 
while negotiations in a C. I. O.-promoted 
strike were in progress before the Board. A 
minority of workers and Communist- or Nazi- 
inspired leaders had compelled the plant to 
close and were keeping it closed. The plant 
wes subsequently returned to its owners, but 
not until they had accepted in toto the prop- 
osition of the C. 1. O. leaders and the orders, 
sometimes euphemistically called “recom- 
mendations,” of the Defense Mediation 
Board. 

Not only were the union leaders not pe- 
nalized by the recommendations of the Board 
for their behavior in the North American 
case, but they came out of it with everything 
they wanted, including a “maintenance of 
membership” or closed-shop contract. 

Then came the Kearney shipyards case. 
There the union leaders pulled a strike in 
violation of a freshly signed master agree- 
ment not to strike for 2 years in return for 





substantial increases in wages and other con- 
siderations. It was common talk that 
strike did not have the support 
jority of the men in the yards. I 

know that this has beep proved, one way 
the other. No proof ever was presented that 


At any rate, the issue was the closed shop, 
or a variation of it, a maintenance-of-mem- 
bership contract. The employer refused to 
be a party to this device to compel men to 
remain members of the union and to pay 
dues against their will. So the Board, acting 
on an opinion approved by a union and 
public member of a panel of three, recom- 
mended the closed-shop clause. The only 
alternative was the loss of the property by 
the owners. When they refused to accept 
the closed-shop clause, the Navy, by order of 
the President, took the plant over. 

All efforts to obtain a copy of the dissenting 
view of the employer representative on the 
panel, Mr. C. E. Adams, have proved futile. 
Chairman Davis just wili not give it out. 
Mr. Arthur Krock. of the New York Times, 
stated in his column of September 25 that 
he had sought vainly to get a copy of the 
Adams letter. Chairman Davis has dodged 
and evaded and has flatiy refused to make 
public the Adams opinion and reasoning. 
It dees not agree, apparently, with the 
philosophies of Chairman Davis and certain 
C. I. O. leaders. 

This brings us up to the latest and cur- 
rent maneuver in the closed-shop war on 
the defense program. Two weeks ago John 
L. Lewis ordered the workers in the coal mines 
owned by the steel companies to strike and 
intimated that he was ready to call out other 
members of the United Mine Workers, if 
necessary, to enforce his desires. The entire 
output of these captive mines goes to the 
steel companies for use in making steel. 
They are integrai operating parts of the 
process of steel making. An interruption to 
these mines is an interruption to steel making 
and hence to the whole defense program. 

The sole issue in this strike of Mr. Lewis’ 
in a critical defense industry is the closed 
shop. He does not even pretend that there is 
another issue. It is estimated that 95 per- 
cent of the workers in the mines are already 
members of Mr. Lewis’ union. While there 
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~is no doubt that he would welcome the few 


thousand who remain out for reasons of their 
own, if they could be chained to the oars of 
his galley by a closed-shop contract, that is 
not the real reason for this one-man pro- 
moted captive-mine strike. 

Mr. Lewis’ effort to invoke the closed-shop 
clause in the captive-mine situation is to 
soften up steel companies for the big national 
closed-shop drive. The mine controversy has 
been brought to the Defense Mediation Board 
promptly. Chairman Davis, after backing 
away from the closed-shop issue in some in- 
consequential cases while the after heat of 
the Kearney case was on him, is again loyally 
allied with Mr. Lewis in this key case to get 
the closed-shcp wedge into the steel com- 
panies. Mr. Lewis’ act is to be adamant and 
Mr. Davis’ act is to persuade or force the com- 
panies to give in because Mr. Lewis will not 
budge and production must go on. It is not 
an inspiring spectacle for the boys in Army 
camps who have been drafted away from 
their good jobs, their comfortable homes and 
friends to fight and perhaps die at a pay of 
$21 to $30 per month. When they and others 
are making great sacrifices they cannot un- 
derstand the justice of Mr. Lewis’ cash-and- 
carry collection methods. 

After sundry meetings between employers 
and Mr. Lewis set before a Board panel con- 
sisting of Chairman Davis; Hugh Lyons, 
regional director of the C. I. O.; and Walter 
C. Teagle, an employer representative, in 
which employees protested against vigorous 
efforts of the chairman to impose Mr. Lewis’ 
will upon them, the conference has adjourned 
until Tuesday, October 7. If the employers 
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In the Monthly Labor Review of October 
1939, under the general subject of closed 
shop and check-off in union ts, on 
page 832, an article describes “membership 
Maintenance” as a “modification” of the 
closec shop and says: “This arrangement in- 
sures the union against membership losses. 
As in the closed shop, union members who 
lose their standing with the union would be 
discharged.” . 

Another allegation about the closed-shop 
clause which has been giving Chairman Davis 
headaches is that an employer who signs such 
an agreement violates the Wagner Act. The 
specific question is whether signing a closed- 
shop contract is a violrtion of section 8 (3), 
which prohibits discrimination by an em- 
ployer to encourage or discourage member- 
ship in a labor organization. 

President Roosevelt on September 11 last 
addressed a letter to Chairman Davis asking 
him about this situation and closed with this 
paragraph: 

“May I su.gest that you and your asso- 
ciates consider this question—if necessary, 
with the members of the National Labor Re- 
lations Board—in order thai the Government 
may avoid any conflict in its position.” 

On September 17 Chairman Davis replied 
to the President’s suggestion that he take 
the matter up with the members of the N. L. 
R. B., and enclosed an “opinion” by the gen- 
eral counsel of the N. L. R. B. confirming Mr. 
Davis’ stand that the membership mainte- 
mance agreement was legal under the Wagner 
Act. Mr. Davis closed his reply to the Presi- 
dent with this statement: 

“I think it is clear, therefore, that there is 
no conflict between the recommendations of 
this Board and the Nationc! Labor Relations 
Act.” 

The impression was given by Chairman 
Davis that the supporting opinion was the 
result of having acted upon the President's 
suggestion to “consider this question—if 
necessary, with the members of the National 
Labor Relations Board, etc.” Mr. Davis failed 
to say in his letter to the President that the 
opinion was only a personal view of the gen- 
eral counsel of the N. L. R. B. and that there 
was no evidence of it having been endorsed 
by the members of the N. L. R. B. Nor does 
it appear that Mr. Davis told the President 
that the opinion was so qualified in a covering 
letter from the general counsel to Mr. Davis. 

Whether this was an oversight or further 
evidence of zeal by Mr. Davis to promote the 
closed shop, I do not know. I cannot judge 
intent, but the result must bave been to 
mislead the President, as it did others who 
read Chairman Davis’ press release, in a 
critical matter affecting a policy of Govern- 
ment and the property and livelihood of 
thousands of people. 

Here is one pertinent paragraph of the 
general counsel’s letter. I am supplying the 
single quotes: 

“While neither the legislative history of 
the Wagner Act nor the decided Board or 
court cases deal with the problem directly,’ 
there is nothing in either which in my view 
casts doubt upon the validity of such con- 











tracts under the act, but, on the contrary, 
both indicate, as stated in the memoran- 
dum, that such contracts are within the 
express language of the proviso.” 

Chairman Davis and other promoters of 
the closed shop also have been striving des- 
perately to create the impression that Con- 
gress in passing the Wagner Act gave approval 
to the closed shop. The facts are that both 
Senate and House committees which handled 
the bill declared emphatically in their re- 
ports on the measure that it did not seek 
to impose the closed shop on industry and 
that employers would not even be asked by 
Government to accept closed-shop contracts. 
It was generally agreed that the bill was 
doomed if it did provide in any way for im- 

the closed shop on industry. Realiz- 
ing this fact, proponents of the act took great 
pains to deny over and over that there was 
any such intent or that it would have such 
an effect. 

Even Mr. John L. Lewis said to the Senate 
Committee on Education and Labor during 
the hearings on the bill: 

“The united mine workers * * * does 
not have to go out and ask for anything that 
will compel men to join the organization. We 
do not want that.” 

Mr. Lewis seems to have changed his view 
since he was trying to get the Wagner Act 


Senator Wagner said on the floor of the 
Senate: “This bill does not establish the 
closed shop or even encourage it. * * * The 
virulent propaganda to the effect that this 
bill encourages the closed shop is outra- 

*> + hd 

The report of the Senate Committee on 
Education and Labor which accompanied the 
bill reassured critics in this positive language: 
“Propaganda has been widespread that this 
proviso attaches special legal sanctions to the 
closed shop or seeks to impose it upon all in- 
dustry. This propaganda _is absolutely 
false * * * the bill does nothing to facili- 
tate closed-shop agreements.” 

The report of the Labor Committee of the 
House was equally vigorous: 

“The proviso to the third unfair labor prac- 
tice, dealing with the making of closed-shop 
agreements, has been widely misrepresented. 
The proviso does not impose a closed shop on 
all industry; it does not give new legal sanc- 
tions to the closed shop. * * * And it 
should be emphasized that no closed shop 
may be effected unless it is assented to by the 
employer.” 

As an appendix, I am attaching more com- 
plete quotations from the record of the hear- 
ings, the reports of the committees, and the 
debates on the closed-shop question. There 
can be no doubt that Congress never intended 
to approve the closed shop in any way at any 
time. 


Despite the efforts of Mr Lewis to take 
advantage of the country’s crying need for 
help in its defense program and set himself 
up as labor dictator of the Nation, and de- 
spite the earnest efforts of Chairman Davis 
to help Mr. Lewis achieve his selfish ends, I 
cannot believe President Roosevelt is going 
to permit this outrageous thing to happen. 
The President has led and is leading this 
Nation in a fight for freedom—the right to 
live our own lives as we see fit. To this 
cause we have dedicated our wealth, our 
efforts, cur lives, and the lives of our sons. 
We are ready to make any sacrifice that we 
may be free men, undominated by Hitler or 
any other dictator 

Of what avail is it to us, then, if while we 
are busy defeating a Hitler, another dic- 
tator, a Lewis, or any other labor boss who 
refuses us the right to work unless we pay 
him tribute, assumes control of our destinies? 

Must the defewseless worker who does not 
want to pay tribute to the professional labor 
organizer have him boosted on his back by 
a Davis while bent over trying to earn the 
cost of keeping off a Hitler? 
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Right here let me state my lifelong posi- 
tion on labor matters and the rights of the 
worker. 

I have always. in public and private life, 
defended the right of the worker to organize, 
to bargain collectively, to strike legitimately, 
the right to picket lawfully and peacefully, 
and to protect the interests of himself and 
his family in any other fair and legal way. 
At the same time I have insisted, and shall 
continue to insist, on the right of every 
worker, whether a member of a union or not, 
to work whenever and however he chooses. 
Further, I deny the right of any labor leader, 
any government, or any enemy of our Gov- 
ernment to deny any free-born citizen this 
privilege. 

Frankly, the defense-production program 
has been badly slowed up, due chiefly to the 
desires of certain labor leaders for more power 
as well as the cleverly manipulated schemes 
of Nazi workers and other subversive ele- 
ments. Fortunately, however, this condition 
can be remedied by one national leader. 
That man is President Roosevelt himself. He 
cannot only restore order in defense indus- 
tries but also prevent further serious dis- 
placement of production by taking the fol- 
lowing steps: 

1. Operate the seized Kearny, N. J., ship- 
building plant on the Regular Navy open- 
shop principle free of control of any labor 
leader. : 

2. Decline to make the refusal of employers 
to accept closed-shop contracts a ground for 
further seizure of plants. 

3. Reorganize the personnel of the National 
Defense Mediation Board so that the so-called 
public representatives will be truly repre- 
sentative of public and not C. I. O. opinion 
and insist on giving full publicity to all Board 
proceedings. 

4. Prohibit the calling of any strike in a de- 
fense plant unless it is approved by a majority 
vote of workers employed in the plant at a 
secret ballot election held under Government 
supervision. 

With perhaps one exception, the placing of 
the power to call strikes in the hands of the 
workers themselves, this suggested program 
can be put into effect without special legisla- 
tion. If legislation is needed to place the 
calling of strikes into the hands of workers, 
the President can get it easy enough. As a 
member of the Senate Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor I now pledge him my support 
for such legislation, and I am sure that a vast 
majority of all Members of Congress would 
pledge him their help. 

The only argument offered at any time 
against regulating labor organizer promoted 
strikes is that you cannot compel a man to 
work at the point of a bayonet. The plan of 
having the workers decide for themselves by 
secret ballot if they desire to strike supplies a 
perfect answer to that argument. Permitting 
@ man to say whether he wishes to continue 
working instead of putting his fate in the 
hands of a leader to whom strikes mean 
profits is not interferring with his rights. 
Rather, it is restoring to him a God-given 
right which has been taken away from him— 
the right to control his own destiny. Sol 
predict that all workers who actually toil— 
such as the 20,000 Pennsylvania miners who 
now are striking against paying increased cash 
tribute to John L. Lewis—would welcome an 
opportunity to vote their convictions on 
striking. The only protests against this plan 
will come from labor leaders whose private 
bank accounts would be adversely affected by 
its adoption, and Mr. Davis, who apparently 
thinks that battles are won by surrender 

Friends with whom I have discussed put- 
ting this strike-control plan up to the Presi- 
dent say he never will accept it because of 
the opposition of John L. Lewis and other 
labor leaders. Let me say that if this is the 
case, it is no good reason why this simple, 
effective step should not be taken. If placing 
the power to call strikes in the hands of 
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workers will speed up defense production, the 
wishes of neither labor leaders, Nazi sympa- 
thizers, nor any other person who is obstruct- 
ing the defenses of the United States, should 
be given the slightest consideration. 

The safety and security of America must 
come first. 


APPENDIX 


Mr. Wacner. While outlawing the organi- 
zation that is interfered with by whe em- 
ployer, this bill does n: + establish the closed 
shop or even encourage it. The much-dis- 
cussed closed-shop proviso merely states that 
nothing in ary Federal law shall be held 
to illegalize the confirmation of voluntary 
closed-shop agreements between employers 
and workers. This insertion is necessary to 
prevent repetition of those mistaken inter- 
pretations which have held that Congress 
intended to outlaw the closed shop when it 
enacted section 7 (a) of the Recovery Act. 

I hold no brief for or against the closed 
shop, but there are some who believe that 
it is a device which at times may be neces- 
sary to advance and preserve the living 
standards of employees. It is legal in many 
States, and there is no reason why Congress 
should make it illegal in those places where 
public policy now sustains it. 

The virulent propaganda to the effect that 
this bill encourages the closed shop is out- 
rageous in view of the fact that in two re- 
spects it actually narrows the now existing 
law in regard to the closed-shop agreement: 
In the first place, while today an employer 
may sign a closed-shop contract even with 
a minority group, the bill provides that he 
shall be allowed to negotiate such an agree- 
ment only with an organization which repre- 
sents the majority of employees in the appro- 
priate collective-bargaining unit covered »y 
such agreement when made; secondly, the 
bill is extremely careful to forestall the mak- 
ing of closed-shop agreements with unions 
that are interfered with or dominated by the 
company, or with any organization that has 
been tainted at any time in the past by prac- 
tices which are now declared to be unfair. 
The closed-shop agréement is to be allowable 
only when an organization has been free from 
its inception. (CONGRESSIONAL REcorp, May 
15, 1935, p. 7570.) 

Mr. Watsu. First of all, it does not require 
or request any employee to join any organi~- 
zation of any kind, shape, form, or char- 
acter. Secondly, it does noi seek to encour- 
age or bring about the establishment of any 
labor organization under any employer 
where there is now none. It makes abso- 
lutely no change whatever in existing law, 
so far as the relation of employers and em- 
ployees are concerned, except in those limited 
respects that relate to collective bargaining 
and the right of employees to organize with- 
out interference by employers. What the 
law now is with respect to the relations of 
employees with each other remains as it 
is * * * (ConGRESSIONAL REcorD, May 
16, 1935, p. 7658.) 

Mr. WatsH. * * * That, standing alone, 
would make an employer commit an unfair 
labor practice if he required his employee to 
be a member of a union. The Senator un- 
derstands that, of course. The reason why 
an exception has been made to the rule is 
that there ere already contracts existing, 
permitted and authorized by certain States, 
permitting employers to make contracts 
with employees limiting their personne! to 
the members of a particular union 

That practice is quite common among the 
plasterers and the bricklayers and other 
masons. All this bill says is that no em- 
ployer may discriminate in hiring a man, 
whether he belongs to a union or not, and 
without regard to what union he belongs; 
but if an employer wishes to agree and 
make a contract of his own volition with his 
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employees to hire only members of a company 
union or of a trade union, he can do so. 

The provision in the bill makes it possible 
for an employer to say, “1 will hire only 
company union men”; but the agreement 
must be voluntarily entered into and not 
forced upon him. Or he can say, “I will 
hire, as I do now and as the unions exist 
now, only members of trade unions.” 

In other words, if there were not this ex- 
ception, what we should do by this bill would 
be merely to pass a law allowing closed shops. 
However, it is provided that the employer 
must give his consent. Even though nine- 
tenths of his men insist on their demands, 
the agreement must be voluntary, and it can 
be made only if he voluntarily gives consent. 
(CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, May 16, 1935, p. 
7674.) 

Mr. WILLIAM GREEN. Positively not. And 
we would not deny to a worker the right to 
say whether he wanted to belong to a union or 
stay out. We want him to have his free 
choice. 

e o . * * 


Senator Watcotr. And you want to also, 
do you, leave him entirely free to his indi- 
vidual choice, whether he should belong to 
any union or not? 

Mr. Green. Absolutely. (Hearings before 
the Senate Committee on Education and 
Labor on 8. 2926, 73d Cong., 2d sess., pt. I, pp. 
79-80 (herea‘ter referred to as “hearings’), 
Mar. 15, 1934.) 

Senator Boran. Do the unions ever under- 
take to say to a corporation whom they shall 
employ? 

Mr. JouN L. Lewis. Whom it shall employ? 

Senator Boran. Yes. 

Mr. Lewis. I have no knowledge of such 
policy. 

Senator BoraH. What 1 mean is, do the 
different labor organizations ever undertake 
to impose upon the corporations their union? 

Mr. Lewis. Oh, they ask for the recognition 
of their unions; yes. They ask for everything. 

Senator Boran. Of course they ask to be 
recognized, but do they ever undertake by 
strikes or otherwise to force the corporation 
to employ—— 

The CHAIRMAN (Sendtor WaLsH). A mem- 
ber of the union? 

Senator Boran. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. They sometimes require, do 
they not, a member of the union to be em- 
ployed in some trade-unions? 

Mr. Lewis. I have no doubt that certain 
contracts provide for em»loyment of none 
but members of the union, the so-called 
closed-shop contracts. 

The CHAIRMAN. It is particularly true in 
the building trades, is it not? 

Mr. Lewis. 1 do not have specific knowl- 
edge of the building trades, but I do know 
that such contracts are in existence. May 
I say, however, that in the mining industry 
we do not press that point. In large areas 
of the mining industry every miner belongs 
to the united mine workers, but we do not 
press that consideration as a matter of con- 
tract. We think that the average man who 
works for a living wouid like to join a union 
and have the services of that union to pro- 
tect him in his daily employment. 


Before that time (the passage of the N. I. 
R. A.) we told committees of the Congress 
that, if you would pass legislation that would 
give these men freedom of action they would 
of themselves join the union. They join an 
organization because they know enough to 
know that the union is a beneficient influ- 
ence for a man who works with his hands 
because it can protect him better than he 
can protect himself as an individual, and it 
does not need the impassioned pleadings of 
a fervent orator to convince the modern 
American workman that it is to his advan- 
tage to join a union; he will join a union 


and avail himself of its influence and its 


freedom from certain ghastly company unions 
that are imposed upon them and they will 
join to a man the legitimate unions of this 
country. They are trying to protect them 
selves through the modern practice of col- 
lective bargaining and increase their wages 
and improve their working conditions. 

Now, the United Mine Workers, which is 
one of the standard organizations of the 
country, of course, does not have to. go out 
and ask for anything that will compel men 


for the individual and we know he will join 
the United Mine Workers, and we know he 
will pay his dues, and that is demonstrated 
by the fact that now, as I sit here, we have 
between 600,000 and 700,000 United Mine 
Workers of America in the bituminous and 
anthracite coal industry, practically all there 
is. (Hearings, pp. 151-152. March 16, 1934.) 


Senator Boran (speaking to John L. Lewis) ., 


The American workman has the absolute 
right to choose where he shall work, whether 
he shall be in a union or out of it, and cor- 
porations have no right whatever to inter- 
fere with his voluntary choice. (Hearings, 
p. 155. Mar. 16, 1934.) 

There is nothing in the bill which requires 
any employee to join any form of labor organ- 
ization. 


In cases where employees choose to belong 
to an organization, there is nothing in the 
bill to compel an employer to make a closed- 
shop agreement with that organization or to 
consent to a deduction of pay to meet the 
dues of that organization (i. e., the check-off) . 
These matters are left to the parties to settle 
by the orderly process of collective bargain- 
ing, and free from suggestion, much less di- 
rection, from the Government. (Report of 
the Senate Committee on Educatio> and La- 
bor on 8S. 2926, printed in the record of the 
hearings on 8S. 1958, the later draft of the 
Wagner bill in the 74th Cong. Hearings, p. 
23.) 

The proviso that follows the fourth un- 
fair labor practice (Note.—Section 8 (3) of 
the N. I. R. A. as passed, but which governs 
the whole act as well as other statutes) is 
not intended to require any employer to 
enter into an agreement conditioning em- 
ployment upon membership in any labor 
organization. * * * This proviso is not 
a mandate, but is a permissive exception 
made necessary by other provisions of the 
law. If this proviso were not in the bill a 
willing employer and willing employees could 
not of their own accord agree that there- 
after a person seeking employment should 
be required, as a condition of employment, 
to join the employees’ organization. 


The committee is of opinion that if em- 
ployers and employees of their own accord, 
in a voluntary spirit of cooperation, want 
to require persons thereafter seeking €m- 
ployment to belong to an organization; they 
ought generally to be allowed to do so. 
(Nore.—In the original drafts of the bill the 
closed-shop proviso was effective as to new 
employees only. Employees already em- 
Ployed could not be required to join a union.) 
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tion of closed-shop agreements when they 
sought by the majority of the employees 
t to be covered by them when 


no brief for or against the closed 
* * 


The CHairnman (Senator WatsH). Is that 
provision changed from the bill of last year? 

Senator WacNe_r. It is in most respects sim- 
ilar to last year’s. 

The Cuatrman. As I remember, it provides 
that by agreement employers and employees 
may decide to maintain the closed shop, and 
only by agreement. 

Senator WacneR. It must have the support 
of at least a*majority of the workers. (Hear- 
ings on S. 1958, 74th Cong., 1st sess., Mar. 
11, 1935, p. 41.) 


Problem of the closed shop 


The proviso attached to the third unfair 
labor practice deals with the question of the 
closed shop. Propaganda has been wide- 
spread that this proviso attaches special legal 
sanctions to the closed shop or seeks to im- 
pose it upon all industry. This propaganda 
is absolutely false. * * * The bill does 
nothing to facilitate closed-shop agreements 
or to make them legal in any State where 
they may be illégal; it does not interfere 
with the status quo on this debatable subject, 
but leaves the way open to such agreements 
as might now legally be consummated, with 
two exceptions about to be noted. 

The assertion that the bill favors the closed 
shop is particularly misleading in view of the 
fact that the proviso in two respects actually 
narrows the now existent law regarding 
closed-shop agreements (Final report of 
Senate Committee on Education and Labor to 
accompany S. 1958, 74th Cong., 1st sess., dated 
May 1, 1935, Rept. No. 573, p. 11.) 

The proviso to the third unfair labor prac- 
tice, dealing with the making of closed-shop 
agreements, has been widely misrepresented. 
The proviso does not impose a closed shop on 
all industry; it does not give new legal sanc- 
tions to the closed shop. All that it does is 
to eliminate the doubts and misconstructions 
in regard to the effect of section 7 (a) 
(Note.—of N. I. R. A.) upon closed-shop 
agreements and possible repetition of such 
doubts and misconstructions under this bill, 
by providing that nothing in the bill or in 
section 7 (a) or in any other statute of the 
United States shall illegalizé a closed-shop 
agreement between an employer and a labor 
organization, provided such organization has 
not been established, maintained, or assisted 
by any action defined in the bill as an unfair 
labor practice and is the choice of the ma- 
jority of the employees, as provided in section 
9 (a), in the appropriate collective-bargain- 
ing unit covered by the agreement when 
made. The bill does nothing to legalize the 
closed-shop agreement in the States where it 
may be illegal; but the committee is confi- 
dent that it would not be the desire of Con- 
gress to enact a general ban upon closed- 
shop agreements in the States where they are 
legal. And it should be emphasized that no 
closed shop may be effected unless it is as- 
sented to by the employer. (Final report of 
Labor Committee, House of Representatives, 
to accompany S. 1958, 74th Cong., Ist sess., 
dated June 10, 1935, Rept. No. 1147, p. 19.) 

Nor does the majority rule in itself estab- 
lish a closed shop or encourage a closed shop, 
that being a matter of negotiation and agree- 
ment requiring the assent of the employer, as 
discussed above, (Same, p. 21.) 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH F. GUFFEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, September 29, 1941 


ARTICLE BY HON. JOSEPH ROSIER, OF 
WEST VIRGINIA 


Mr. GUFFEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an article by the 
junior Senator from West Virginia | Mr. 
Roster] entitled “Education in a Democ- 
racy.” The article was published in the 
West Virginia School Journal of Septem- 
ber 1941. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the West Virginia School Journal of 
September 1941] 


EDUCATION IN A DEMOCRACY 


(By JosepH Roster, Member U. S. Senate) 

There is much discussion these days about 
democracy and what it means to the people 
of our Nation. Those of us who have worked 
in the field of public education and have been 
devoting our lives to the development of our 
public-school systems feel that the American 


public school has done much for the develop- - 


ment of our American way of living; and it 
is the outstanding achievement of our demo- 
cratic form of government. 

Our educational system is based upon the 
theory that general intelligence among the 
masses of our people is essential for the ex- 
istence and perpetuation of our democratic 
institutions. The level of intelligence among 
our people will depend entirely upon the edu- 
cational privileges which the young people 
enjoy. I think it was Emerson who once 
made the statement that “America is another 
word for opportunity,” 

That statement comes more nearly being 
true in our country than in any other today, 
but it is far from being a realistic fact for 
all of our people. In our modern civilization 
success and achievement depend very much 
upon the amount of education which the 
individual has received. We must not over- 
look the fact that large numbers of young 
people in our ccuntry, for various reasons, are 
denied the privileges of education adequate 
for their complete mental development. 
Someone once made the statement that the 
greatest human tragedy is “that a young 
person capable of high intellectual develop- 
ment should live anc die in ignorance, and 
w thout the opportunity of growth in his 
highest capacity.” 

The ideal back of the establishment and 
promotion of the American public-school 
system has been that we shall have, in this 
country, an open stairway of opportunity for 
every young person of ability where he may 
climb, round by round, from the lowest grade 
in the elementary school to the highest 
courses in college and university. 

We have probably done more to make 
that ideal a reality than any other nation, 
but the fact still remains that a large pro- 
portion of our young people find it impos- 
sible to ascend that stairway on account of 
the handicaps imposed by poverty and lack 
of opportunity. 
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In a democracy it is recognized that native 
talent and ability are not confined to the 
children of any one group or class. Leaders 
in our national life have been discovered and 
developed from many groups. It is the pride 
of our people that men have reached posi- 
tions of great leadership and power in our 
American life from very humble beginnings. 
Men high in public affairs, who have sprung 
from humble ancestry and economic condi- 
tions, have often been referred to as illus- 
trations of what may be achieved by an 
individual in this land of freedom and oppor- 
tunity. 

A democracy cannot survive unless it has 
trained and competent leadership to direct 
and control its affairs. In our country we do 
not have a ruling class brought up with the 
idea that they are born to govern and must 
be trained to control our Government. Our 
Nation, in an idealitstic way, is a government 
of the people; and. in a very wide sense, it 
has realized its ideal. It is not an idle 
statement to say that any boy in our country 
may become President. It is true that very 
few ever will attain that eminence, but this 
is one of the few nations in the world where 
young people, without regard to class or 
wealth, may aspire to the highest positions 
of leadership in the State and Nation. In 
this land of freedom the greatest stimulus to 
the individual has been the consciousness 
that he may aspire to leadership among his 
fellow men. 

In surveying human values the educator 
believes that the greatest loss sustained by 
our Nation is found in the lack of opportu- 
nity and the failure of development of those 
young people who have capacity for inteliec- 
tual and spiritual growth In times of great 
national crises the talent and the ability of a 
group of great leaders educated in our free 
institutions may be worth all that the Nation 
has spent for the education of its entire pop- 
ulation. Our national history is replete with 
the names of men who rendered great service 
in the preservation and perpetuation of our 
institutions, and whose leadership was made 
possible by our American system of education. 

We must never lose sight of the fact that 
citizenship in this country is a real possession 
of each individual, and that the collective ex- 
ercise of this right provides the foundation 
for real democracy. 

In view of these facts no one can overem- 
phasize the importance of providing the best 
possible educational opportunities for the 
children of all of our people. There was a 
time when education was largely a matter of 
family and community responsibility. As our 
civilization has developed and life has become 
more complex we have learned that there are 
many localities which cannot provide the edu- 
cational privileges that will enable their chil- 
dren to compete in life with those of more 
favored communities. 

Our democracy will be preserved by raising 
the general average of intelligence amung all 
of the people. We destroy the very founda- 
tions of national unity in a democracy when, 
owing to economic and other considerations, 
young people in some neighborhoods enjoy 
far greater educational privileges than those 
in less favored localities. In the struggle to 
build up a real democracy through the devel- 
opment of our school system we have shifted 
the support of public education from the 
smaller local units to larger units and to the 
States, and we hope the Nation will soon rec- 
ognize its obligation to aid our educational 
system. 

Many States have found is impossible to 
provide equal educational opportunity for all 
of their children, through local units; and 
so, slowly but surely, States are recognizing 
their obligations to provide adequate educa- 
tional facilities for all of their children, 
without regard to the economic conditions in 
the communities where those children live. 
It is reasonable to hope the time may come 
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when our Nation will recognize its responsi- 
bility for aiding in securing equality of edu- 
cational opportunity for all of our people. 
The future existence of our American form 
of government, and our way of life, is abso- 
lutely dependent upon the intellectual and 
spiritual development of all our people. 

The democracies of the world are threat- 
ened with a so-called “New Order” that 
would substitute for individual freedom a 
totalitarian authority which would subordi- 
nate the lives of people to the contro] of an 
overlord. Our Nation is recognizing its re- 
sponsibility for the preservation of the rights 
of a free people under a democratic form of 
government controlled by the people them- 
selves, and not by any supreme power. 

We are engaged in a great effort for the 
preparation of our national defenses, so that 
we may repel material aggression and pre- 
serve the liberties of our people and of those 
in other democracies. In this period of 
stress, democracy and its type of government 
will meet their supreme test. There will be 
a strong temptation to subcrdinate those 
agencies and institutions which have been 
established in our country for the develop- 
ment of our spiritual and intellectual powers. 
Wars put a great deal of emphasis upon ma- 
terial force, and those who conduct them 
are inclined to minimize the powers of the 
human mind and spirit. ; 

The totalitarian leaders have declared 
that democracies are ineffective and lacking 
in the coherent power to maintain them- 
selves in a world of material forces. It is the 
duty of our Nation to demonstrate to the 
aggressors that a democracy can organize alli 
of its powers for the achievement of a great 
purpose, and for the preservation of that 
freedom which has been gained through gen- 
erations of struggle. The educator holds 
to the opinion that the development of the 
individual for the exercise of his freedom is 
essential to the very essence of democracy. 
The framers of our Government placed much 
emphasis upon citizenship, and all that it 
implies. They clearly recognized the fact 
that a government of the people could not 
be maintained uniess it is supported by 
sovereign citizens of intelligence. The 
founders of our Republic early recognized 
the value and importance of an educated cit- 
izenship in the building up of our form of 
government, and our American institutions. 
More than 100 years ago, under the leader- 
ship of a great American, Horace Mann, wa3 
begun the movement for a system of public 
education that would provide an intelligent 
citizenship for the support of our American 
Government, and the development of our way 
of living. 

It would be a calamity if, in carrying cut 
our efforts in a great program of national de- 
fense, we should overlook the continued sup- 
port of all our agencies for education. This 
Nation must depend upon the intelligence of 
the masses of our people. It is only in this 
way that we can preserve our form of Govern- 
ment. So, in our program of national de- 
fense, we must build more and larger bat- 
tleships, more efficient airplanes, and larger 
and more powerful armies. But, back of all 
of these projects, we must continue our great 
program of education. This is important, 
not only that democracy and the freedom for 
which it stands may be preserved, but it is 
more highly important that we may have an 
intelligent people to cooperate with the lead- 
ers of our Government. 

Aside from any contribution which edu- 
cation may make to our national defense in 
this emergency must be considered the diffi- 
cult problems which our Nation and people 
will confront when this emergency has passed. 
The social, political, and economic problems 
with which we must deal after we have passed 
through our present emergency, will test the 
supreme ability of our people and their lead- 
ers. For this reason, even though expend- 
itures for national defense reach towering 
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Froportions, there should be no relaxing in 
tbe support of our systems of education. In 
fact. in view of the trying situations which 
vill confront us after the emergency is over, 
really greaicr efforts should be put forth for 
the training and education of our people. 

Students of history are convinced that, in 
the long run, the destinies of nations are 
in the hanis of great intellectual and moral 
leaders. From time to time nations and 
reoples have been menaced by selfish and 
aggressive leaders who thought that the 
minds and souls of people could be controlled 
ky material force History disproves that 
theory, and is filled with evidences that ag- 
gressors in the affairs of nations have never 
echieved any permanent or lasting success. 
For this reason, in all of our program of na- 
tional preparedness we should not overlook 
providing the widest possible opportunity for 
the development of our great intellectual and 
spiritual powers. 

We give the highest possible recognition 
to the church and all of the agencies that it 
has developed for the improvement of the 
minds and the hearts of men. We give full 
credit to all of those humanitarian efforts 
that have been put forth for the amelioration 
of the condition of our people We believe 
firmly that our system of universal educa- 
tion is the very foundation of our modern 
democracy. 

We do not believe that a great nation can 
be built with masses of people groping in 
ignorance As a democratic nation, we are 
launched on the great enterprise of building 
and perpetuating a government of all of our 
people. That freedom can be effective only 
as the rights of freemen are exercised with 
intelligence and judgment 

So today, in the midst of a world struggle, 
our Nation stands out among the nations of 
the world as the defender and protector of 
those who beiieve in the freedom of men. 
A great teacher has said that, ‘“‘We shal] know 
the truth. and it will make us free.” Our 
Nation is built upon the theory ot freedom 
of knowledge and freedom of inquiry and dis- 
cussion. No program of national defense 
should overlook these principles which are 
the very essence of our form of government 
and way of life. A free people, with free 
minds, must continue to have ever-increas- 
ing opportunities for study and investigation 
of their own problems. Unless these free- 
doms are guarded and preserved, it would be 
futile to oppose the agrressors of the world 
teday. 


National Americans All Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ELBERT D. THOMAS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, September 29, 1941 


STATEMENT BY HON. ADOLPH SABATH, 
OF ILLINOIS, CHAIRMAN OF THE HOUSE 
RULES COMMITTEE, ANNOUNCING HIS 
ACCEPTING CO-CHAIRMANSHIP OF NA- 
TIONAL AMERICANS ALL WEEK 


Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have in- 


serted in the Appendix of the Recorp | 


the statement issued by the Honorable 
ApoLpH SABATH, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Rules, of the House of Repre- 
sentatives announcing his acceptance of 


the co-chairmanship of National “Ameri- 
cans All” Week. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


The main problem confronting the Amer- 
ican people today is the defense of our na- 
tional existence against the menace of Hitler- 
ism. One of the elements essential for this 
defense—just as important as tanks and bat- 
tleships—is a united people. 

There are more than 14,000,000 Americans 
who were not born in the United States. 
They came here from Austria, Spain, Ger- 
many, Czechcslovakia, Poland, France, Greece. 
Italy, England, Russia— those countries whose 
independence is now destroyed or imperiled 
by Hitler’s schemes for world domination 
Because of their loyalty to this country and 
their sympathy for the people of their native 
lands, the foreign-born wholeheartedly sup- 
port every measure for the defeat of Hitler. 

The foreign-born recognize that only the 
military defeat of the Nazi army will break 
the shackles which enslave their native lands 
and will remove the peril to the existence of 
their adopted America 

By their toil in the factories and in the 
fields, by the service they and their sons are 
rendering in the armed forces, the foreign- 
born are contributing of their utmost to our 
Nation’s detense. By their hatred of tyranny 
and their devotion to freedom—for which 
they came to this country—the foreign-born 
have enriched our democracy and bolstered 
vur determination to render all possible aid 
te the oppcnents of Hitler 

However, technica! difficulties and unnec- 
essary delays in the naturalization process in- 
terfere with the full participation of the non- 
citizen in our national endeavors. Discrimi- 
ration against Americans of foreign birth in 
public and private employment deprives us of 
greatly needed labor and creates disunity at a 
time when national unity is essential to the 
security and defense of America These bar- 
riers to unity must be eliminated because 
they are grist to the mill of appeasers and 
fifth columnists in their efforts to under- 
mine our national safety and to prevent ful- 
fillment of our common desire to put an end 
to Hitlerism 

Our national security can be safeguarded 
only if every person in the land—native- and 
foreign-born, citizen and noncitizen—is en- 
abled to participate in its defense. Every 
obstacle to that goal must be removed. 

In order to break down the false barriers 
of birth and citizenship that tend to divide 
the people and to eliminate unnecessary de- 
lays in the naturalization of noncitizens, the 
American Committee for Protection of For- 
eign-Born is conducting a National “Ameri- 
cans All” Week beginning October 21. This 
celebration will culminate in the national 
observance of the fifty-fifth anniversary of 
the dedication of the Statue of Liberty on 
October 28 

More than 100 prominent individuals in 
all walks of American life have united to 
sponsor this tribute to the contributions 
made by the foreign-born to the building of 
America and to their vital role today in our 
fight against Hitlerism. Together with the 
noted author, Louis Bromfield, I have ac- 
cepted to serve as co-chairman of the com- 
mittee of sponsors for Nationa) “Americans 
All” Week 

The supporters of Hitlerism in our own 
country would aid his schemes for world 
domination by dividing our people into na- 
tive- and foreign-born. Therefore, they spread 
discrimination, promote unfounded suspicion 
and hysteria against Americans of foreign 
dirth. 

We hope that National “Americans All” 
Week will serve to convince the American peo- 
ple of the need for sympathetic understand- 
ing and action to eliminate undemocratic 
treatment of the foreign born as one of the 
steps necessary for the establishment of na- 
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tional unity. We know that once existing 
discriminations and difficulties are eliminated, 
the foreign-born and their organizations will 
be encouraged and enabled to redouble their 
efforts for the defense of America. 

We urge that the people of the United 
States and their.organizations unite in local 
community meetings and ceremonies during 
National “Americans All” Week as a fitting 
demonstration of our determination to estab- 
lish unity of all Americans and to defend our 
country. 


Southeastern World’s Fair 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS MALONEY 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday. September 29, 1941 


ADDRESS BY MR. JUSTICE WILLIAM 0. 
DOUGLAS 


Mr. MALONEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there may be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp a 
very able and interesting address de- 
livered by Mr. Justice William O. Doug- 
las, under the auspices of the Atlanta 
Civitan Club, at the Southeastern World’s 
Fair, Atlanta, Ga., September 26, 1941. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


In the easy-going days of an eariier period 
the occasion which we celebrate today might 
have slipped by unnoticed. Earlier genera- 
tions were concerned only with normal peace- 
time duties of the citizen. But in this day 
of world tension and turmoil the taking of 
the oath of American citizenship is a sig- 
nificant and historic event. Your duty as 
citizens becomes your duty to act in the noble 
tradition of free men and women. For today 
the world has taken sides: The sons of free- 
dom are alined against the hosts of tyranny. 

Those who take or renew their oaths of 
American citizenship this day cast their lots 
with the cause of free men. They join the 
ranks of those who pledge their lives and 
their fortunes against the destruction of our 
democratic institutions by the ugly forces 
which strut across the world. 

In making that choice you take the same 
conscious risks that those earlier patriots 
did who forged the destinies of this Nation. 
You sign the Declaration of Independence in 
your own hand just as surely and with the 
Same calm and grim determination as did 
those who signed it in 1776 

That document was no mere academic dis- 
sertation on freedom. The men who signed 
it knew that they must succeed or be marked 
for the hangman’s noose. rhey knew what 
they were doing. You remember how John 
Hancock, as he signed his name in the big, 
bold handwriting which you see in copies of 
the Declaration today, remarked, “George III 
will be able to read that without -:pectacles.” 

When you raise your hand today in the 
oath of citizenship, our modern tyrants like- 
wise will see it without spectacles. 

Today Hitler’s Mein Kampf condemns 
democratic institutions to destruction and 
their adherents to death or enslavement. His 
record of accomplishment on that. score 
speaks for itself. 

To think that we Americans have acquired 
immunity is to assume that a bighwayman 
is not interested in the richest and most 
prosperous person who travels the road. 








How the world came to be in the position 
where it now finds itself is at present a rather 
academic question. While germane to post- 
war problems, it gives no clue to protection 
against the hurricane which now sweeps the 
oceans. When the Nazi youth sing, “Today 
we are masters of Eurcpe, tomorrow of all 
the world,” they do not add “except 
America.” 

And so it is that this day the oath of citi- 
zenship has peculiar and special importance. 
It is a compact among free men that the 
tyranny of this age, the so-called wave of 
the future, will not engulf us. We do not 
fear to look into the future. We know it is 
ours. 

The rights of citizenship are not automat- 
ically guaranteed. Each generation must 
underwrite them anew. 

Freedom of speech, freedom cf worship, 
freedom of assembly in groups like this, free- 
dom of opportunity, the right to read the 
newspaper of your choice, the right to listen 
to any radio program you choose, the Ssanc- 
tity of the ballot, the right to say whatever 
you wish to whomever you wish within the 
bounds of human decency, protection from 
unreasonable’ searches and seizures, the 
right of jury trial, these freedoms in final 
analysis depend on the will of the people. 
For in the end our machinery of govern- 
ment is nothing more nor less than the in- 
strument by which the citizens convert their 
will into action. 

That is our great strength, for by that 
means we can build our civilization along 
changing lines and meet the exigencies of 
each generation through evolution rather 
than revolution. 

But these freedoms have been labeled by 
their enemies as our weakness. Dictators say 
that the very existence of these freedoms 
nakes us an easy target for internal dissen- 
sion and revolt. 

At the same time they have endeavored to 
blind us to our own self-interest. They 
would like to have us say to ourselves that 
we are strong and that no tyrant can con- 
cuer us, and then have us sit back and pur- 
sue our normal course. 

They would like to have us believe that we 
already are so invincible that we need have 
no fear. They would like to have us believe 
that no one would dare attack us. 

Knowing our aversion toward war, they 
have used every available means to make 
“war” and “defense” synonymous. They have 
tried to invest our defense effort with all the 
immorality associated with war. They have 
triea to maxe us hate the defens2 effort and 
to hate ourselves for engaging in it. 

They have playei endlessly on our tradi- 
tional longing for peace. They know that 
our wr of life is not a “will to war.” Hence, 
they would have us withdraw unto ourselves. 
For a “do nothing” American policy is part of 
the pattern of Nazi internationalism. 

The medley of voices which arises when 
Am-:rica expresses its opinion is a great asset. 
Through the free electoral] process a]! citizens 
become willing and eager participants in our 
great national programs But foreign in- 
fluences seek to turn each protestaticn 
against a domestic injustice into a condem- 
nation of our free institutions They aim to 
magnify each of our complaints into an 
irreconcilable difference of opinion among us. 

In that way dissension is sought. We are 
encouraged to look for motes in each other’s 
eyes; it is hoped that we will be suspicious of 
our neighbor’s motives; it is hoped that we 
will be convinced that a Nazi triumph will 
make up for democracy’s failings. 

But America has fast been seeing through 
this international trickery. 

Democracy is not faultless. We are not 
blind to the imperfections in the civilization 
we have built We know that we are not 
Perfectionists, that much must be recon- 
— anew along more just and equitable 

nes. 
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America has come to realize, however, that 
if this generation and unborn generations are 
to have the chance, the opportunity, to evolve 
a better society, its free institutions must be 
preserved. Under the evil eye of a Gestapo 
no such opportunity exists. Then all hope.is 
lost; the mind and the body are enslaved. 

Thus the efforts of those who would im- 
mobilize us were not successful. They did 
not lull us into the dream of self-confidence 
from which, as recent European history shows, 
there is no awakening. 

Nor were we confused by that much-abused 
word “peace.” Through a vast preparedness 
program we have sought to purchase insur- 
ance against the day of aggression. 

We have done all those things because we 
know that were the rest of Europe and Africa 
to fall tomorrow, there would be no peace 
for us 

We know that we could not do business 
with Hitlerism without bartering away our 
precious liberties and living constantly under 
the pressure of blackmail. 

We know that we could not safely send our 
ships to sea. 

We know that we could not devote our pro- 
ductive facilities to normal peacetime ends. 

We know that we should be forced to double 
and redouble a thousandfold our military 
preparations. 

We know that we would have to reconsti- 
tute our economy and abandon many of our 
liberties to compete with the Nazi system. 

That would be the meaning of peace for 
us under a Nazi victory. 

These are the lessons which the tragedies 
of Europe have taught us. 

And so it is that America, through the 
smokescreens of conflicting emotions, is see- 
ing more clearly than ever before just where 
the lines of this world conflict are drawn. 
In spite of dangerous distractions designed 
to strain the bonds of our unity, Americans 
will not be divided into two or more irrec- 
oncilable groups. 

In the first place, tolerance, and freedom, 
and civil rights are not debatable issues in 
America. They are the principles upon which 
this Nation was founded. They are the prin- 
ciples which unite us and have made 1: pos- 
sible for us to make one Nation from many 


nationalities. They arte the very meaning of 
America. On these issues America stands 
united. 


In the second place, somewhere beiween 
the English Channel and Chesapeake Bay the 
great overwhelming majority of Americans 
have always kept hoisted the old flag of Revo- 
lutionary War days—Don’t Tread on Me. 
On that point all Americans stand shoulder 
to shoulder. There they reach their common 
denominator. In final analysis, the quzstion 
of whether at any particular time we are in 
danger of being tread upon is a very limited 
one. Any debate on that score is one of facts 
and figures involving a military and naval 
judgment. But when national survival is at 
stake, shrewd America takes no chances. A 
difference of judgment as to whether we are 
safe is reason enough to make certain that 
we are absolutely safe. 

It is just because we cannot take any 
chances that we are getting down to the 
serious business of preparing our vast lines 
of defense—to the business of building more 
planes, more ships, more guns than the 
world has even seen. 

This is not an easy task. It is not an easy 
one even for America, with her untold re- 
sources and her great wealth of the world’s 
finest scientists, engineers, and craftsmen— 
English, Italians, Germans, and Russians; 
Protestant, Jew, and Catholic. It means that 
we must do without, and that we must toil 
more than ever before and that we must 
give up many things which we have come 
to regard as necessities. 

The American people are not alarmed and 
will not be alarmed at the meaning—or the 
magnitude—of the task that confronts them. 
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Nation requires them to do they will do it 
whatever the cost. 

That cost will be measured in many ways. 
It will be measured not only by dollars. 
It will be measured by more men, more work, 
more effort, and more ingenuity. It is a 
cost which must be borne by all of us, and 
which will come home to us in myriad ways. 
We shall feel it not merely in taxes, and in- 
creased cost of living, but in denying to our- 
selves the luxury of doing our jobs on a 
business-as-usual basis. This is and must 
be a total effort, whether we are workers in 
an airplane factory, farmers, housewives, 
business executives, Government officials. 
Whatever our job is, we must do it better 
and more efficiently and more economically 
than ever before. 

Some wiil merely feel the pinch of higher 
taxes and costs—will have to put off buying 
@ new car or a new refrigerator. Others will 
have to work harder and more zealously— 
will have to make some sacrifice of time and 
money. Some will be confronted with prob- 
lems that will try their souls, and test their 
deepest devotion and patrictism. 

These are not problems that can frighten 
America. They are not problems that can 
split it into factions and groups. This Na- 
tion, mouided in the heat of battle against 
tyranny, tempered by generations of strug- 
gle for the common good, is not a fragile 
thing. It has the power of millions of men 
and women who have the strength of free- 
dom, of tolerance, and of the achievements of 
@ new and youthful country, enriched by a 
fusion of many races and heritages. 

Sacrifice and work will not deter America. 
Since a group of daring men set up a new 
and united Nation on this continent, it has 
been our recurrent task to build a newer 
and wider prosperity and freedom from the 
foundations that had served a past age. 
That is our job again today. 

Never in its history has America failed 
to do a job when it was finally convinced 
that the job had to be done. And we can 
do this job. Our enemies may try to scare 
us out o° doing it by telling us that they are 
sure we cannot get it done. But they are 
only telling us that because they themseives 
are deathly scared that we will get it done. 
Once we turn loose the enormous industrial 
power of this country in this age of ma- 
chines, once we turn loose the innate deter- 
mination of this country in a struggle where 
victory goes to the people who can hold on 
the longest, we can and we will defend 
America. 

The shouldering of the responsibility to do 
that job is a privilege, not a chore, for its 
citizens. Today American citizenship is one 
of the few remaining symbols of human hope 
throughout the world. It is a prized posses- 
sion. It is a sacred covenant passed on to 
you by the founders of this Republic. 

I know that you, like them, will bring it 
new honor and new glory as you march for- 
ward under the banner of victory for free- 
dom. 





All Out for Defense 
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Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I ask 


Once they see what the security of the ' unanimous consent to have printed in the 
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Reconp an address delivered by Mr. Wil- 
liam S. Knudsen, Director General, Office 
of Production Management, *efore the 
Union League Club at Chicago, Ill., on 
September 22, 1941, on the subject All 
Out for Deferse. 

There beinr no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


I wish to express my appreciation of the 
privilege of addressing you on the subject of 
All Out For Defense. With all modesty, I 
imagine that I can deal with the subject 
first hand. This is my 16th month on defense 
work, and I have seen it grow from prac- 
tically an infant to adolescent size—gangling, 
shambling, with too many hands and feet, 
but with great potentialities for the near 
future. 

First, why “defense,” and why “all out.” 
When I was first called to Washington last 
June, the defense program, as laid out, did 
not amount to much in man-hours. Events 
followed quickly hcwever, the most important 
being the imperative demand for help to 
Britain. The American appropriations -were 
increased steadily; the lend-lease program 
was passed—well, you know the story. We 
have today the biggest production program 
of any country in any time in history, with 
a time factor which can most correctly be de- 
scribed as “X.” 

Not to go back over the past too much, 
the general picture is as follows: The Serv- 
ices have placed over 20,000 supply contracts 
of $10,000 or more with a total value of over 
$14,000,000,000. New plants and additions 
to plants in the number of 2,750 and with a 
value of 48 billions of which 3.8 billions is 
Government financed, and 1 billion privately 
financed. There are still a number of plants 
projected with Government funds, these 
being principally explosives and ammunition 
plants, for which there are no private facili- 
ties available. 

As to production, it can be split into four 
major groups: Planes, tanks, guns and am- 
munition, and ships. We have expanded 
every existing airplane plant in the coun- 
try, and have either built or have under 
construction seven additional large plants, 
mainly on the bomber program. We have 
correspondingly exparded the motor facili- 
ties and all accessory plants necessary to 
round out the picture. 

On tanks we have created seven sources, 
and feel that we can cope with any demands 
that may come through expanded require- 
ments. On guns we have provided for the 
small guns with proper facilities for all de- 
mands. This also applies to ammunition. 
On the larger guns the quantities are pro- 
portionally smaller and require heavier 
equipment, but we are on our way. On ships 
the initial work is done. We have provided 
for 165 ways for merchant ships and the 
launching program calls for 131 ocean-going 
ships to be completed in 1941, and 561 to 
be completed in 1942. On Navy ships, which 
were started earlier, we are in somewhat bet- 
ter shape, although it should be remembered 
that Navy ships have infinitely more man- 
hours in each unit, due to the higher tech- 
nical standard of propulsion and armament. 
While this gives, after a fashion, the high 
spots of the program, you must remember 
that there are thousands of items involved 
and practically every scarce material which 
constantly has a tendency to increase the 
critical list of these materials. 

This brings me to the material question, 
which is perhaps the most important one in 
the program. The material requirements of 
the civilian economy in the United States, 
based On precious years of experience, were 
not large enough to cause any concern—in 
fact, in very few instances were they beyond 
75 percent of plant capacity. However, with 


the advent of the defense program and the 
general increase of national income, they 
rose rapidly and, parallel with this, the de- 
fense program growing with leaps and bounds 
has increased the estimated over-all require- 
ment on critical materials to an umprece- 
dented degree. For a dozen of the major raw 
materials vital to defense the estimated in- 
crease in the 1941 demand over amounts 
consumed in 1939 ranges from 33 percent in 
rubber to 250 percent in brass. The 1942 re- 
quirements, taking our program as it is de- 
fined today—and it may well be drastically 
augmented—will call for increases over 1939 
ranging from 45 percent in rubber to 314 per- 
cent in aluminum and 393 percent in brass. 
The necessary expansion to accomplish this 
manifestly cannot be accomplished within 
the time allotted, so we are forced to con- 
sider how we can fit the situation to our 
facilities after expanding these facilities to 
the limit within a reasonable time. 

One of the first functions of the Supply 
Priorities and Allocations Board is to pass on 
these expansions and the reduction in civilian 
supply, and try to allocate the available ma- 
terial between defense and civilian supply, 
so as not to upset entirely the economy. On 
the other hand, to assume that we can fully 
take care of both when defense requirements 
are an unknown quantity is rather ridiculous. 

This defense job is getting to be of such 
magnitude that we must be prepared to ac- 
cept sacrifices in our daily life. We cannot 
have as good a time and be involved in a 
war, regardless of how far away the war may 
be at this particule time. When I talk to 
some of our fellows here who cross the ocean 
in 8 hours going east and 12 to 14 hours go- 
ins west, I fee] that the distance from theaters 
of war is shrinking fast, and that we cannot 
depend on distance any more. When we add 
to that the fact that a substantial amount of 
our eritical materials is imported and de- 
pendent upon shipping, we cannot consider 
ourselves isolationists in that particular re- 
spect, anyway. We have a definite stake in 
keeping the sea open, even if we have to do 
it with a club. 

My experience during the last year tells me 
that conditions change so rapidly from day 
to day, when war is going on anywhere in the 
world, that we must be set up to deal with 
them promptly and decisively, and to that 
end I believe the newly created Supply Priori- 
ties and Allocations Board can perform a real 
service. Previous to this, the only means our 
office had of obtaining requirements was when 
submitted by the services, when appropria- 
tions were being prepared,and such items as 
Treasury lend-lease and South American re- 
quirements came through piecemeal for clear- 
ance. This resulted in an immense amount 
of paper work, which in many cases was all 
out of proportion to the amount of goods in- 
volved. With definite requirement forecasts 
procured in advance, the clearance becomes 
superfluous, and work can proceed in an 
orderly way with distribution taking place 
after the finished articles are available. The 
early days of the program also presented many 
difficulties, because specifications varied be- 
tween countries, and it took months of pa- 
tient negotiations to get the product in shape 
to where in the main it was uniform and the 
differences confined to minor details. Even 
now, when shipping war matériel abroad, it 
has been proved to be absolutely essential 
to have American mechanics available at des- 
tination to handle the assembling and par- 
ticularly the servicing of the equipment, in 
order to get the quickest and best use of it 
in the field. 

The problems connected with the program 
have been many, and there will be still more 
as time goes on. To change our industrial 
picture to a munitions picture in a short time 
is a heavy undertaking, but I feel that I can 
sincerely say that after a year’s work dating 
from the day of the granting of the major 
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appropriations and is under way, and 
it is only a question of getting and keeping its 
importance before our people in a way that 
insures its unqualified support—not only 
when things go bad or good abroad, but at all 
times, until the job is done. 

The question of enlisting the small manu- 
facturers in the all-out effort is an important 
one, specifically as in a good many cases 
priorities are going to cut in on the small 
manufacturer’s supply of material. In the 
early days this was recognized, and the De- 
fense Contract Service was set up to bring the 
smaller and larger contractors together. Also, 
on prime contracts for standard material re- 
quiring no special tools, contracts were split 
up in smaller units to spread the work more 
evenly over the country. There was, however, 
when material for civilian consumption was 
plentiful, no particular response to the effort. 
Manufacturers who had been used to subcon- 
tracting followed their regular policy, and 
some success was had getting the percentage 
of subcontracting increased. District offices 
were created in 36 cities to expedite subcon- 
tracting, and a definite campaign was put on, 
with the result that this department alone 
accounted for $97,000,000 worth of contracts 
for the month of August. I have to pay tri- 
bute to the men who have accomplished this 
with Robert Mehornay as leader, as they had 
nothing but their ability to sell to support 
them. 

However, in September it became evident 
that with civilian curtailment entering into 
the picture heavily and unemployment in 
some industries becoming a stark reality, more 
effort was needed to get both prime and sub- 
contracts spread to a still greater degree. The 
manufacturer who had been busily employed 
on civilian goods suddenly became a source 
of supply for defense, and the pressure for 
defense employment became intense. There- 
fore, by Presidential order the scope of the 
Contract Distribution Division was enlarged. 
Directives were issued to the Service Procure- 
ment offices to encourage subcontracting or 
smaller prime contracts. The Division was set 
up as an independent division under O. P. M., 
with Mr. Odlum in charge, and was definitely 
made responsible for getting more contracts, 
prime or sub, into more places, It was fur- 
ther instructed to give particular attenticn to 
localities where employment was affected by 
priorities, and was given, through the serv- 
ices, some leeway in the matter of cost and 
freight, so that negotiated contracts could 
take the place of the bidding system, and 
consideration given to prime contractors who 
were able to sublet a greater portion. I have 
every feeling that this will help to spread the 
work even at some loss in cost and time; it 
will have an immense value in getting the 
full use of the well-known American inge- 
nuity in tackling the problem in so many 
places. It will create employment to offset 
the loss in the civilian picture, and will make 
a greater part of our mechanical workers feel 
that they are part of the defense program 

This brings me to the last part of my dis- 
cussion, and perhaps the most important 
part. From personal experience I know the 
value of having general approval of the ob- 
ject of any task and of the organization car- 
rying it out. When we first arrived in Wash- 
ington a year ago, there was, with the excep- 
tion of our President and his immediate Cab- 
inet, no great concern over American defense 
and aid to foreign governments. A short 
time after the fall of France, Dunkirk and 
the bombardment of Britain whipped up pub- 

ic feeling to the extent of fear that England 
would be conquered and we were next on the 
list. However, when Britain held out, the 
same people immediately swung around to 
the idea that if the Nazis could not cross 20 
miles of channel they certainly could not 
cross the ocean. And finally in December 
Secretary Hull told a few of us what the sit- 
uation really was, and it was bad, and we all 
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wake up. This 
rs is the biggest ever 


not up to us that make it to speculate on 
stuff goes or how much better off 
we would be if we didn’t have to do it. It 
is up to us, and now I mean all of us, to get 
d the President and our Government 
see this job through, regardless of the 
sacrifices we have to make in our comfortable 
standard of living to accomplish just that. 
I take the liberty of emphasizing that work 
is the only thing that will accomplish this 
job, and those of us who cannot work can 
join a cheering squad for thése who are 
working. I think we should all give of our 
strength and good will everything we have 
toward the program ard its successful com- 
pletion. Nobody knows right now how much 
farther we will have to go in armament 
manufacturing to accomplish our object, but 
every one of us knows that whatever is nec- 
essary America can do and do it quicker and 
better than any other natior on earth, 
When I think of what has happened to the 
world in the last.4 or 5 years and how a 
strictly military organization, created for the 
express purpose of conquest, sets out to turn 
the world into a shambles, with hunger and 
disease following in its wake, then I think 
it is up to America to take a hand and state 
its position to the effect that this sort of 
gangster stuff has got to be stopped and 
stopped for all time. 

When millions of lives are lost and tens of 
millions of lives are ruined because of an 
insane ambition to get everything every- 
where under one thumb, then I think it is up 
to us to help to stop it. And I know that 
everyone in this room is willing to go along 
on that proposition. I have often said that 
any country is as strong as its families. They 
are what we have to protect for the country’s 
future, and by the everlasting God, let us get 
behind our President as a united country and 
get it done. 





Joseph Rosier, Teacher-Senator 
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ARTICLE BY MEDORA MASON 








Mr, GUFFEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
by Medora Mason, head of the depart- 
ment of journalism of Fairmont State 
Teachers College, entitled “JosepH Ro- 
SIER, Teacher-Senator.” The article was 
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published in the West Virginia School 
Journal of September 1941. 


There being no objection, the article , 


was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the West Virginia School Journal of 
September 1941 } 


JOSEPH ROSIER, TEACHER-SENATOR 


(By Medora Mason, head of department of 
journalism, Fairmont State Teachers Col- 
lege) 

Ability to promote and accept progressive 
advancement and to grow continuously are 
among the reasons West Virginia’r most illus- 
trious educator, Dr. Josepn Roster, president 
for 25 years of Fairmont State Teachers Col- 
lege, was appointed on January 13 to become 
a Member of the Seventy-seventh Congress 
of the United States. 

Chosen by his long-time friend, the Hon- 
orable Matthew Mansfield Neely, Governor of 
West Virginia, to serve the remaining 2 years 
of the latter’s unexpired term in the Senate, 
Dr, Roster, again, as in the past, heads the 
list of distinguished educators who have 
brought national distinction and honor to 
the teaching profession, as well as to the en- 
tire State of West Virginia. 

From village schoolmaster to the presi- 
dency of the National Education Association 
and to the Halls of the United States Senate 
is a long and steep ascent, but Dr. Roster, 
who is, and always will be, “Uncle Joe” to 
thousands of men and women in all profes- 
sions and businesses who have come in con- 
tact with him through the years, has climbed 
it quietly and unpretentiously. 

Honors have come to him because he de- 
served them, and because he merited them, 
and not because he sought them. That is 
why the teachers of West Virginia, as well as 
countless others, always have admired and 
respected him, and have been proud and glad 
when he was chosen to lead them in high 
places. Someone said recently, “He never 
sought greatness, nor envied those who did 
achieve.” 

Whether as a youth teaching his first term 
of school at Cherry Camp Run in Harrison 
County, as the president of a fine teachers 
college, or as the president of great State 
and national teachers’ orgenizations, Dr. 
Roster always has been cognizant of his duties 
and his responsibilities in whatever role he 
has been placed, and he has given the best 
possible service to all of them. That he will 
exercise the same type of leadershiy in his 
new position goes without saying. 

A native of the State to which he has 
brought honor for so many years, Dr. Rosier 
was born in the village of Wilsonburg, in 
Harrison County, the son of John Wesley and 
Rebecca (Miller) Rosier. He is a descendant 
of a long line of honorable West Virginia 
ancestors. Educated in the elementary 
schools of Harrison County, Dr. Roster began 
his teaching career in 1890. Thus for more 
than 50 years he has been actively engaged 
in the field of education. This will be the 
first time he has retired from it even for a 
temporary absence. 

From a village school Dr. Rostmr went to 
the principalship of the Salem school, thence 
to the superintendency of the schools of Har- 
rison County. It was there that his public 
career began in earnest. At the same time 
he was furthering his formal education and 
in 1895 received his B. Pd. degree from Salem 
College. Later he received an A. M. degree, 
and in 1933, after the National Education 
Association had honored him as its president, 
Marshall College conferred an LL. D. on him. 

But West Virginia’s newly named Senator 
did not acquire his education merely by 
going to school. From the very first he 
liked association with people in all walks of 
life, and he learned from them. When he 
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was county superintendent, later as city 
superintendent in Fairmont, and after he 
%ecame president of Fairmont State Teachers 
College, Dr. Roster made it his business to 
contact people of every status. He has 
talked and taught at county institutes in 
practically every county in West Virginia, 
and he still believes those old institutes were 
good, even though they are outmoded; he 
has talked in high schools all over this State 
and elsewhere; he has served the National 
Education Association for more than 30 
years, and has attended its meetings all over 
the United States, and he has been an active 
member of Rotary, making contacts with all 
of its activities throughout the country, in 
an official capacity. Through these asso- 
ciations, and the very active life they entailed, 
Dr. Roster expanded his viewpoints, enriched 
his thinking, and deepened his knowledge of 
life Those who know him are quite aware 
that he goes to the United States Senate 
with a mind which is open and alert to the 
ever-changing times. 

Books, preferably biography, likewise have 
been one of Dr. Rosier’s sources from which 
he has developed a philosophy of living. He 
has a fine library, and he has been instru- 
mental in building up, at his own institu- 
tion, one of the finest college libraries in the 
State. 

Young people always have been a source of 
inspiration to Dr. Rosisr, and his close asso- 
ciation with them throughout his lifetime 
may be one of the reasons why he has main- 
tained a youthful and optimistic viewpoint 
and why he has been termed “progressive”. 
in so many ways by so many people. Fair- 
mont State College ic known throughout the 
country for its fine student government. It 
has such a government because Dr. Rosier 
believes in young people and in their in- 
tegrity when they are given responsibility. 
The students at his institution consider him 
their warm and close friend and they already 
have given him much acciaim for the new 
honor whic has come to him. 

The same may be said of alumni of the 
institution and of the teachers throughout 
the State, who have received benefits through 
the years because of his wise counsel and his 
deep interest and activity in the behalf of 
education. 

When Dr. Roster was president of the Na- 
tional Education Association in 1932, one cf 
the most trying periods in the history of edu- 
cation in this country, Oliver Shurtleff, dean 
of instruction at Fairmont, said, at the din- 
ner given the former in Fairmont to celebrate 
his election: “He is the ‘grcat commoner’ in 
education. He has been an inspiration to 
pupils and to teachers. To the teacher he 
brought out the beauty of teaching and the 
glory of the profession. In all of his work he 
has realized and emphasized the idea of 
responsibility. He has always been able to 
rise to responsibility. As leader of the larg- 
est professional organization in the country, 
he will not fail.” 

Nor did he. Dr. Roster carried the associa- 
tion through that trying year, and climaxed 
his activity with an outstanding convention 
in Chicago. That he will acquit himself 
through the next 2 years is as much to be ex- 
pected as was the success predicted for him in 
that other important national job. 

So much for the educational motif in this 
distinguished West Virginian’s life—a life 
which he feels has been very full and very 
satisfactory, largely because he chose the 
profession of educator in preference to others 
in which there might have been more mate- 
rial reward. 

Despite the fact that Dr. Rosier always 
has been a stanch Democrat, this is the first 
political office he ever has held. Nor has he 
actively engaged in campaigns, other than to 
be definitely alined to the party of his 
choice. He has made no public speeches in 
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behalf of any candidates, but his advice and 
counsel have been sought and given on many 
occasions. His friendship with Governor 
Neely began more than 40 years ago when Dr. 
Rosier was a springtime instructor at Salem 
College, and Governor Neely, who long since 
had been acclaimed in high places cf the 
State’s distinguished sons, was a student 
there. Since then they have been warm 
friends. It is enough to say, perhaps, that 
their political philosophy has coincided 
through the years, and that Governor Neely’s 
appointment of the educator who is his friend 
and supporter was not a surprise to anyone 
who has followed their careers. 

As governor of the one hundred and 
eighty-fifth district of Rotary International 
from 1939 to 1940, Dr. Roster proved himself 
a “good fellow” and friend. He made it his 
business to visit every club in the district. 
He laid down plans for their advancement; 
he adhered to the policies of Rotary; he 
published a fine monthly bulletin and he 
put on an outstanding convention at Park- 
ersburg. In other words, he made Rotary 
his very definite business for that year, and 
those connected with it saw marked ad- 
vancement. 

As a public-spirited citizen, Dr. Rosier has 
given of his time, his knowledge, his wis- 
dom, and his substance through the years. 
He served Marion County as food admin- 
istrator during the World War, and is a 
consultant on education for the Werk 
Projects Administration. In Fairmont he 
has served the interests of the public library, 
welfare, hospital, and board of commerce 
groups, and has acted in an official capacity 
with many of these, as well as with Rotary, 
and with the church of his faith, the First 
Methodist. 

As a public speaker he has appeared all 
over the United States at educational meet- 
ings, and has broadcast many times on na- 
tional hook-ups. He has spoken to gather- 
ings of illustrious intellectuals in the big 
cities of the Nation, and to small, humble 
groups tucked in the valleys and hills of 
West Virginia. To all of them he has given 
the same fine presence, the same wisdom, 
the same cryptic humor, and the same excel- 
lent philosophy which have made him an 
outstanding leader. 

When he was a young man, working toward 
a Gegree, and beginning his public life, Dr. 
Roster married Iva Randolph, daughter of 
two prominent West Virginia families, the 
Randolphs and the Merediths. She also was 
a young school teacher. Together they have 
lived quietly and without ostentation, work- 
ing, rearing a family, traveling, reading, en- 
joying their lives together, and making and 
keeping hundreds of friends. 

Their home in Fairmont is a cheerful, 
modest, comfortable one. It is there and at 
their summer home on the Tygarts Valley 
River, whic Mrs. Rosier supervises, and where 
Dr. Roster goes to rest and relax, that they 
enjoy their grandchildren, and it is at the 
latter place they do most of their entertain- 
ing, largely among the faculty group and a 
few other close associates. 

Their three children, all of whom are mar- 
ried and have children of their own, are Mrs. 
Hugh Simpson, of Canton, Ohio; Robert 
Rosier, and Mrs. Herndon Smith, of Fairmont. 

Dr. Roster is devoted to his family and to 
his grandchildren, and they to him. 

In conclusion, it may be said that simplic- 
ity, honesty, and fair dealing with everyone, 
perhaps above all, summarize everything 
which has been written, or could be written 
about Dr. ROsIEr. 

He has given his life to the public. In 
return he has been given the plaudits and 
the rewards of that greatest of critics. As a 
United States Senator he will continue to 
bring honor to the teaching profession of 
West Virginia and to the Nation. 


Father of Public Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE W. NORRIS 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, September 29, 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM THE WASHINGTON 
SENTINEL 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I hold 
in my hand an editorial dated August 29, 
1941, from the Washington Sentinel, of 
Kirkland, Wash. The subject of the edi- 
torial is Father of Public Power. It 
has reference to the senior Senator from 
Washiugton (Mr. Bong]. I ask unani- 
mous consent that it be printed in the 
REcorD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to oe printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


{From the Washington Sentinel, Kirkland, 
Wash., of August 29, 1941] 


FATHER OF PUBLIC POWER 


With the Northwest teeming with prepared- 
ness activity—with huge manufacturing en- 
terprises vying for every kilowatt hour of 
the Northwest’s giant hydraulic generators— 
come thoughts of the man whose vision was 
far out in front, who single-handed and alone 
blazed the trail for public power. 

Politicians may safely, now, exploit the 
benefits of these great hydro plants; it was 
Senator Homer T. Bone who conceived them; 
in the midst of uncertainty, doubt, and dis- 
approval; and he blazed the electric trail at 
his own political peril. 

Today with Bonneville at its peak, Grand 
Coulee scheduled to full capa ity, and a large- 
scale development program for the Seattle 
Skagit plant almost certain, it all seems a 
dream—an electrical dream—in the light of 
what was and what might reasonably b> 
expected to accrue, at the time Senator Bong 
first began to talk public power. 

We wonder if even Senator Bong could have 
conceived then the great hydro development 
of today. 

It is true that these harnessed waterfalls 
could not have materialized without the sym- 
pathetic understanding of the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration. 

It is also true that a wartime expansion 
has brought a great capacity demand. 

Yet industry will be drawn to the site of 
these great dams; obviously the waterfalls 
cannot be taken to industry. 

In other words, will West expand at the 
expense of the East? 

Now < controversy is raging over the form 
of administrative control; the development 
of a great electrical empire is no longer 
doubted or considered. 

It is present. 

An advocate of one certain form of au- 
thority (or administrative control) is Senator 
Bone, and it seems that as an insignia of a 
task well done he might be accorded the 
honor of setting up the electrical authority. 
N>-t to mention the knowledge he must have 
acquired as the principal builder of this great 
electrical empire. 

Unconceived as has been the present rise 
of hydroelectric power, so may the future 
portray still greater and unexpected electrical 
advancements as well as industrial develop- 
me-*ts. 
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occurred, ihe plaint of these humming gen- 
erators and cascading waters must ever be 
the magic words “Homer T. Bone.” 


National Newspaper Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM L. NELSON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 29, 1941 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. Speaker, we do 
well to observe Newspaper Week, October 
1-8. In these disturbed days the country 
weekly and small-city daily represent the 
safest guide and best pol] of public opin- 
ion. An old philosopher who knew folks 
said “Given light, the people wil) find 
their way.” These words, true now as 
then, were uttered in tallow-candle days, 
yet they apply with equal emphasis to the 
present when lights of billions of candle- 
power streak the sky and almost shame 
the sun. 

The great metropolitan daily, with 
readers numbering a million or more and 
whose managing editor is unknown and 
whose world is after all so very small, is 
tco often out of touch with what is going 
on outside four walls. If we seek to learn 
what men and women are thinking, if 
we would listen to the heartbeats of hu- 
manity, we do well to leisurely travel 
Main Street rather than rush madly 
through Wall Street. 

The country weekly and small-town 
daily not only represent the honest views 
of some local man, but the chances are 
that what the editor writes in his edito- 
rial columns is in harmony with the best 
thought of his readers. So the small 
publication, small in size but not in 
worth, is more than a publication. It is 
an institution plus a personality. 

The editor of the kind I know is not 
easily swayed, is impervious to propa- 
ganda, and is absoiutely unpurchasable. 
He dares tell the truth regarding public 
matters and, while never a snooper, will, 
when his suspicion is aroused, turn over 
a chip to see if there is a bug under it, 
and occasionally he finds one. 

The hurried taker of polls may gallop 
along this way or that, sometimes with 
accuracy and at other times with mere 
acclaim, but for a real poll of unbiased 
opinion, including that of such’ 100-per- 
cent Americans as live at the forks of the 
creek, I prefer by far the pages of the 
small-town press. Here are to be found 
facts rather than wishes. 

The country weekly, with its story of 
You All’s House, like the small-town 








daily, fills a permanent place in the lives 


publicity can replace it. Its editorial ut- 
terances are not for sale. Expressing 


is an influence far-reaching and helpful. 
The overstuffed daily may be glanced at 
and thrown aside. Not so with the coun- 
try weekly, which tells the simple story 
of joy and sorrow, and which keeps us 
in touch with friends and acquaintances 
of the yesteryears. Its editor is not un- 
known. The paper reflects the views of 
an individual, rather than a company or 
corporation. 

So, in these days of lurid headlines, too 
often misleading or printed to sell a spe- 
cial edition—or worse still, an idea—- 
“We the People” in whom the fathers of 
the Constitution of the United States of 
America put their trust, a trust never be- 
trayed, do well to observe Newspaper 
Week. There are nations where a free 
press is today unknown. Let us thank 
God that ours is not one of those. 





Neutrality Repeal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 








Monday, September 29, 1941 





ARTICLE BY MARK SULLIVAN 





Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an erticle by 
Mark Sullivan entitled “Neutrality Re- 
peal—Dodges Make Law Meaningless.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


(From the Washington Post of September 
26, 1941] 


NEUTRALITY REPEAL 
(By Mark Sullivan) 
DODGES MAKE LAW MEANINGLESS 


Movement for repeal of the Neutrality Act, 
or drastic revision, will get under way prob- 
ably next week. President Roosevelt wants 
it. There is a drive on for it, and in Congress 
much assent to it. 

The Neutrality Act makes certain. things 
unlawful, among others, the following: 

Unlawful for any American citizen or cor- 
poration to loan money or extend credit to 
a nation at war. 

Unlawful for any American to sell war ma- 
terial to a nation at war, except for cash— 
never on credit. 

Those are two main provisions of the Neu- 
trality Act. Today they mean nothing. They 
may have had some effect for a year or s0 
following enactment of the law (November 3, 
1939). But in March of this year we enacted 
the lease-lend law. By this law our Govern- 
ment, as a government, extends practically 
unlimited credit to Britain; provides her 
with goods of all kinds (and the other na- 
tions on Britain's side). Obviously, when 
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Britain can get abundant money and credit 
and goods from our Government as a gov- 
ernment, she has no reason to wish to get 
them from our bankers and businessmen. In 
short, passage of the Lease-Lend Act was in 
effect repeal of much of the Neutrality Act. 
Repeal of these two provisions of the Neutral- 
a fag would make no change in what we are 
oing. 

In the Neutrality Act is another “unlaw- 
ful.” It is unlawful for an American cargo 
ship to go to any nation at war or even into 
& combat zone, which means the waters 
within 200 or 300 miles of a nation at war. 

Superficially this provision of the Neutyal- 
ity Act has real meaning. It prohibits Amer- 
ican cargo ships from carrying our lease- 
lend materials to Britain; they must be car- 
ried in British ships or neutral ships. 

The provision prohibits something, but 
does not wholly prevent it. For what do we 
do? American ships go through some devil- 
around-the-stump process by which they get 


under the flag of Panama. Then they carry. 


lease-lend goods to Britain. Apparently even 
the United States Government does this. 
This seems to have been the recent case of 
the Pink Star—it was owned by the United 
States Government through the Maritime 
Commission, but was under the flag of Pan- 
ama. 

Repeal of this section of the Neutrality 
Act would be a repeal of a law in force, to be 
sure. But it would merely legalize what we 
are doing by indirect methods. 

Yet another “unlawful” in the Neutrality 
Act is, “Unlawful for an American cargo 
ship to be armea.” 

This prohibition is sweeping, stringent. 
Even a ship that never goes near a war zone, 
one from California to Chile, must not be 
armed. The provision reads: “Unlawful 
* *  * for any American vessel engaged in 
commerce with any foreign state to be armed, 
except with small arms (which may be) nec- 
essary for discipline aboard such vessel.” 

Repeal of this “unlawful” would mean 
something. But just how much? The ad- 
ministration wishes to arm American cargo 
ships. But what would that amount to? 
Any arming that could be done to a cargo 
ship would hardly amount to much more 
than an air rifle, as against a modern Ger- 
man submarine or raider. Probably the chief 
effect of arming American cargo ships would 
be symbolic, as a gesture of America’s inten- 
tion to protect its rights. 

Ought we repeal the Neutrality Act? 
Many will answer on the basis of whether 
repeal would take us farther toward war. 
Would it? Not necessarily. For observe all 
those “unlawfuls.” Every one of them is a 
prohibition put upon American citizens and 
upon ourselves as a Nation—so to speak— 
voluntary handcuffs. We have a perfect 
right to repeal prohibitions we have put upon 
ourselves. This can be no justified offense 
to the Nazis, no reason for them to regard 
us as more at war. 

The real question is what we do after re- 
peal. After we restore to ourselv~s freedoms 
of action we voluntarily surrendered, what do 
we do with the freedoms? At that point we 
can, if we want to, take steps toward war. 
And if w2 don’t want to, we can refrain. 

The immediate question, whether we ought 
to, repeal the Neutrality Act uncer present 
conditions and whether to repeal all or only 
a part—all that is for Congress to decide. 
The law tught never to have been enacted, 
It is now seen to have been futile; it has not 
saved us from involvement in the war. Some 
of us feit at the time that it would be futile 
and knew quite well it was unworthy. Here 
was the most powerful nation in the world 
looking out upon a war arising in Europe. 
And this powerful nation was so hysterically 
eager to avoid involvement that it sought 
immunity by putting handcuffs upon itself 
and upon its gwn citizens by surrendering 
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rights which it and its citizens and every 
had 


neutral nation under inter- 
national law from time immemorial. 





Reclamation in the Great Plains 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHARLES R. ROBERTSON 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 29, 1941 





ADDRESS BY HON. JOHN C. PAGE 





Mr. ROBERTSON of North Dakota. 
Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I call the attention of the House 
to the address :nade by Commissioner 
John C., Page, of the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion, on Reclamation in the Great 
Plains, at the first annual convention of 
the North Dakota Reclamation Associa- 
tion at Minot, N. Dak., on September 23. 

An appropriate additional title for this 
splendid presentation of the importance 
of water conservation and utilization in 
the West would be, Don’t Forget the 
Drought. The Great Plains is mindful 
of the disastrous results of low rainfall 
during the 1935-40 decade and through 
the Reclamation program seeks insurance 
against future disasters of a similar 
nature. 

Mr. Page calls attention to the service 
Reclamation is rendering the cause of 
national defense on the Pacific coast and 
elsewhere through expediting its power 
program. Similarly, Reclamation can 
assure adequate food supplies for domes- 
tic purposes and to fee~ the war victims 
of other countries. 

This program should not be halted in 
the Great Plains or elsewhere. 

The address follows: 


The invitation to address the first annual 
convention of the North Dakota Reclamation 
Association was received by me with genuine 
pleasure. The formation of this organization 
is an event of major significance. The prob- 
lems left by the scourge of drought and the 
dangers inherent in a disregard of the lessons 
of the past demard a continuing interest in 
irrigation. The leadership that has organ- 
ized this association can arouse and maintain 
that interest. 

The urgent need for an organization with 
the objectives of your association was fore- 
shadowed 5% years ago by John Wesley Powell, 
director oi the Geological Survey and the 
outstanding pioneer of water conservation. 
On August 5, 1889, before the North Dakota 
constitutional convention, Major Powell said: 

“The State of North Dakota has a curicus 
position geographically in relation to agri- 
culture. The eastern portion of the State 
has sufficient rainfall for agricultural pur- 
poses; the western part has insufficient rain- 
fall, and the western portion is practically 
wholly dependent on irrigation. 

“In the western portion all dependence on 
rain will ultimately bring disaster to the 
people. They are unwilling yet, a good many 
of them, to admitit,but * * * they will 
have to depend forever on artificial irrigation 
for all agriculture. * 
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“Years will come of abundance and years 
will come of disaster, and between the two 
the people will be and 
perous, and the thing to do is to look the 
question squarely in the face and provide 
for this and for all years.” 

The years of abundance are here today. In 
his letter asking me to attend your conven- 
tion my friend, Harry E. Polk, wrote that for 
the first time in 15 years a common sight on 
the streets of Williston was a line of trucks 
loaded with wheat awaiting their turn to 
unload at the city’s elevators. But some of 
you may remember when North Dakota and 
the entire Great Plaine region were swept 
by a series of droughts. When the recla- 
mation law of 1902 was enacted many sections 
of the semiarid ar*2s were still suffering from 
the disastrous effects of the years of low 
rainfall from 1886 to 1895. Those were the 
years of disaster, and without irrigation they 
will come agein. 

In this early drought period the Reclama- 
tion Service was importuned to come to the 
aid of distressed areas in your State. The 
Missouri River pumping project was put 
under construction to irrigate 25,000 acres in 
Williams County. But just as the project 
facilities were available for service a wet cycle 
c*me on. The farmers of that region lost 
their interest in irrigation. The sole excep- 
tions were those in McKenzie County served 
by our lower Yellowstone project. 

Time passed and North Dakota farmers 
continued to depend on rainfall for their 
livelihood. Under the spur of wartime prices 
for wheat vast areas of the Great Plains— 
not only in North Dakota but to the south- 
ward—were broken to the plow. Forgotten 
was the acmonition of Major Powell that irri- 
gation alone could make agriculture perma- 
nently secure in this area of undependable 
rainfall. 

The chain of events that conspired to force 
abandonment of the Missouri River project 
by the Bureau of Reclamation and defeat the 
expansion of irrigation in North Dakota had 
tragic consequences. Barely had the Bureau 
officially withdrawn from the venture in Wil- 
liams County when a fresh series of dry years 
came on. Williams County from 1930 to 1940 
saw more than one-fourth of its rural popula- 
tion driven out of their homes. But not so 
in nearby McKenzie County, the only trri- 
gated region in North Dakota. Bolstered by 
a stabilized area of 15,000 acres, its farmers 
were far better able to weather “he troubled 

ears. 
- Forty-eight of the 53 counties in North Da- 
kota lost population. For the first time in 
its history the State showed a decrease in 
the census of its inhabitants. The loss totaled 
5.7 percent 

Farm families were unable to exist under 
these conditions. They fled the rural areas. 
Power farming curbed the market for farm 
labor and contributed to the debacle. Com- 
plete statistics are not available, but census 
records indicate that nearly 100,000 persons 
abandoned the farms of North Dakota. Near- 
ly half of the farms in the State went through 
foreclosure proceedings. 

Meantime your cities and towns, almost 
wholly dependent on agriculture, faced the 
impossible task of absorbing farm refugees. 

The conditions which prevailed in North 
Dakota also affected the other four States to 
the southward in the Great Plains. Reper- 
cussions of the drought years were felt from 
the Missouri River to the Pacific and from the 
Canadian border to the Mexican boundary 

But while irrigation had. been abandoned 
in North Dakota except for the strip along 
the Yellowstone in McKenzie County, the 
conservation of water to the westward had 
moved forward. From 1900 to 1930 the ir- 
rigated area in the 11 Pacific and Mountain 
States was more than doubled. Wherever 
irrigation expanded in the arid regions, how- 
ever the land provided was a magnet for 
drought refugees. The pace of water con- 
servation was inadequate to provide farm 


site of the Vale and 
more than 75 percent. 

A more striking example of 
frrigation developments exists 
heart of the Great Plains t area. 
refer to Scottsbluff County, Nebr. 
the economy of both the rural and ur 
areas is dependent on irrigated agriculture 
The county as a whole, from 1930 to 1940, 
gained i8.3 percent and the city of Scotts- 
bluff showed an increase of 41.15 percent. 
Meanwhile the population of the State as a 
whole decreased 4.7 percent. 


but upon the development and maintenance 
of family-size irrigated farms as contem- 
plated in the National Reclamation policy. 

This policy is em in the Water 
Conservation and Utilization legislation—an 
outgrowth of the original Great Plains pro- 
gram which was designed to combat the 
ravages of drought in the Dakotas and 
Nebraska. The family-size irrigated farm is 
the heart of the far-sighted effort initiated 
40 years ago to conserve the land and water 
resources of the West and provide for its 
growing population. 

Today the normal activities of Federal rec- 
lamation—and they include the rehabilitation 
of the drought-stricken areas of the Great 
Plains—are directed at three objectives of 
equal importance. One is to anchor farm 
families in their present locations by the 
irrigation of unsuccessfully dry-farmed areas 
to support an increased number of inhabi- 
tants and stabilize the surrounding region, 
including the cities and towns. Another is 
to replenish or supplement depleted water 
supplies for established irrigated agricultural 
areas. The third is to provide new agricul- 
tural opportunities by irrigation develop- 
ments where farm families who have been 
forced to migrate can become self-sustaining. 

Despite improved climatic conditions, mi- 
grations westward from many sections of the 
country are continuing. Many of those up- 
rooted are lured by prospects of industrial 
employment on the Pacific coast, but others 
are seeking opportunities to return to the 
soil. The demand for irrigated land is un- 
abated. 

A frequent question asked is why the 
Federal Government should be so concerned 
over the drought, the migrations, and the 
disruptions of the economy of the States of 
the Great Plains and those farther west. The 
answer is that the Federal Government has 
a duty and a responsibility with respect to 
the conservation and utilization of its water 
resources and its human resources, too. The 
Congress has acknowledged and confirmed 
this duty and responsibility. 

But, if you will, you may regard this con- 
cern purely from the viewpoint of dollars and 
cents. 

During the 8 years from 1933 to 1941 the 
Work Projects Administration and its prede- 
cessoOrs expended more than a billion dollars 
of Federal funds in the six States of the 
Great Plains drought area—North and South 
Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma, and 
Texas. In this same period North Dakota's 
allotments were : lightly moze than $100,000,- 
000. Incidentally, they were 15 percent 
higher than the State’s quota. 

You are pe aps more familiar than I am 
with what relief has cost your local and State 
governments. I note that from 1936 to 1939 
the expenditures for relief of State, local, and 
county funds totaled $23,111,346. There is 
no doubt that the load was too great for 
North Dakota and other individual States to 
handle. 
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Federal reclamation program, including 
n“itures since 1902 and outlays now defi- 
y planned. The entire amount involved 


i 


nitel 
in 


ready to aid the Great Plains and the West 
in meeting the problems incident to the 
drought and the maintenance of its popu- 
lation 


I have never forgotten my impressions of 
the intensity of the drought when I visited 


through irrigated agriculture. 

The Great Plains program inaugurated by 
the Interior Appropriations Act of 1940 was 
a concrete effort toward the pooling of the 
activities of Federal agencies concerned with 
drought probiems. Under the President’s in- 
structions, the Bureau of Reclamation, the 
Department of Agriculture, the Work Proj- 
ects Administration, and the Civilian Conser- 
vation Corps have worked together. The 
National Resources Planning Board has been 
exceedingly helpful. Your State authorities 
in North Dakota have been most coopera- 
tive. 

The combined efforts of these agencies have 
evolved into the broad water-conservation 
and utilization program. This program is our 
program. It. is highly important that we 
and you of the Great Plains take a common 
view of water conservation and reclamation. 
We must recognize that the areas to the west- 
ward are confronted by problems which to 
them are as critical as those which have 
driven 350,000 farm families from your rural 
areas. It is oniy through united effort that 
the West can present a solid front which 
alone can bring solutions of these problems. 

Under the water conservation and utiliza- 
tion program, there have been authorized for 
construction 12 projects in 8 States. These 
projects aim at readjustment of 2,500 families 
now enduring a precarious existence. Not all 
of them can be placed on irrigated land, but 
more than a fourth of them will be given se- 
curity by the stabilization that irrigation will 
bring to the surrounding areas. 

Take, for example, the Buford-Trenton 
project being constructed by the Bureau of 
Reclamation in Williams County, where an 
earlier reclamation development was aban- 
doned in the days of heavy rainfall. The 
Farm Security Administration, which is plan- 
ning the settlement and operation of the 
project, estimates that 265 families will he 
benefited. Thirty-five families now attempt- 
ing dry farming on the project land will be 
rehabilitated in their present locations, while 
115 additional families will be resettled on 
irrigated farms. Another 115 families will re- 
ceive new security through readjustments 
that will be possible in the surrounding graz- 
ing and farming area. 

This number of families seems small com- 
pared to the number who have been up- 
rooted by drought and other vicissitudes. But 
this is only the beginning. A full expansion 
of this program will not be limited to the 
mere 2,500 families already provided for. It 
spells security for 20 times that number— 
50,000 families, more than 200,000 American 
men, women, and children. 

Estimates of the Farm Security Adminis- 
tration are that for each irrigated acre in 
these water conservation and utilization 








jects in the Great Plains, 30 acres of graz- 
be made available for the sup- 
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$,400-acre Buford-Trenton project will ex- 
its benefits to more than 400,000 acres. 
It is a matter for satisfaction on the part 
f all agencies involved that the Buford- 
Trenton project is now ready to begin its 
service. A large part of the credit must go to 
the landowners. They were cooperative. 

On the other hand, the Bismarck project 
has been stalemated. Indifference to the dis- 
tress of neighbors and the desire to make a 
personal profit have delayed the start of con- 
struction. I regret this deeply. But I assure 
you that my regret, no matter how deep, will 
not shake my determination to help build a 
project of benefit to the entire community. 
I hope that through the influence of the 
North Dakota Reclamation Association it may 
be possible to avoid another Bismarck in the 
future. 

With the progress made in the water con- 
servation and utilization program so far, it is 
clear drought-stricken Great Plains and other 
areas may be rehabilitated. It can be shown 
that by turning relief labor into beneficial 
construction, Federal funds can be chan- 
neled into great and lasting good. Sixty 
percent of the costs of these projects goes 
into labor at the site. 

Furthermore, the reimbursable feature of 
direct appropriations for declamation from 
the Federal Treasury—the backbone of the 
reclamation policy for 40 years—still holds 
true. It has not been abandoned. It is evi- 
dence of the good faith of the beneficiaries of 
reclamation developments. 

Now let us turn a page and look at the fu- 
ture of a program I know is close to the 
hearts of every member of this association. 

Within the limits of funds available, in- 
vestigations are being pressed by the Bureau 
of Reclamation to uncover worthy projects 
that qualify economically under the provi- 
wOhs of the law With the installation of 
power-generating facilities at Fort Peck Dam, 
now probable in 1943, the Bureau of Recla- 
mation wil) be able to provide low-cost power 
for pumping at projects which may be con- 
structed in North Dakota and Montana. Re- 
ports are awaited with interest on the in- 
vestigations of two major pumping develop- 
ments. Both contemplate turning the waters 
of the Missouri River into channels for the 
preservation of agriculture in western North 
Dakota. Preliminary reports on the North 
Dakota pumping and the Fort Peck pumping 
investigations indicate highly interesting pos- 
sibilities which, if found economically fea- 
sible, will go far toward averting future con- 
sequences of critical droughts. 

Other investigations include areas on Knife 
River, the Cannonball, Heart River, and the 
Litgle Missouri. 

t can assure you that these investigations 
will be prosecuted not only in North Da- 
kota but throughout the Great Plains and 
the areas to the westward. But the people 
of the areas affected must take a realistic 
view of what irrigation means to their com- 
munities and the State. It will not do to 
assume that the Bureau of Reclamation will 
recommend a project without the interest 
and cooperation of the citizens of the area 
to be benefited. The project must not only 
be desirable but also desired. 

Assuming that the North Dakota Reclama- 
tion Association will interest itself in this 
aspect, | call your attention to the dominat- 
ing factor in our national life today. The 
country has set itself to an all-out effort for 
the preservation of our way of life on this 
hemisphere, and all other activities must be 
subordinated to this end. 

The construction activities of the Bureau 
of Reclamation are necessarily affected by 
this policy. What new construction work 
is undertaken will depend on its relation to 
national defense. The continuance of the 
construction of projects under way will rest 
to a large extent on the availability of labor, 
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priority, and transportation facilities for 
equipment and materials. 

Food supplies are a vital consideration in 
the national defense. The problem of feed- 
ing 132,000,000 people in the United States 
and the multimillions of war-torn countries 
must be met. Federal reclamation is called 
upon to aid in meeting this problem, just as 
it is coping with thrcatened power shortages 
on the Pacific coast and the Rocky Mountain 
region. 

“Food will win the war and write the 
peace,” says Secretary of Agriculture Wickard, 
speaking from San Francisco on Sertember 8. 

The great western livestock industry will 
need more hay and pas.ure to produce the 
meats and dairy products that only irrigated 
land can insure in the face of this emergency 
and all droughts to come. 

Nutritious vegetables, both fresh and for 
canning, and certain fruits in the increased 
quantities n must come from land 
for which moisture is certain to be available 
in th- growing season. 

It is only through the Federal reclamation 
program that an increased output of food- 
stuffs can be assured west of the one-hun- 
credth meridian. The 4,000,000 acres of irri- 
gated land reclamation projects are now serv- 
ing are a).ead: enlisted in the cause of 
increased production. Nearly 7,000,000 addi- 
tional acres, nalf of which are now inade- 
quately irrigated, will be given a secure water 
supply by projects under consiruction. 

The Great Plains and other drought regions 
will receive their full share of attention in 
the advancemnt of this prog:.m. 

Similarly the power to drive airplane fac- 
tories and other industries producing criti- 
cally needed equipment is coming from mul- 
tiple-purpose projects of the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation. The present capacity of a millicn 
kilowatts in reclamation plants is being 
trebled under current plans. 

Preparedness for peace is as vital as pre- 
paredness for defense. The Bureau of Recla- 
mation, while giving all-out aid to national 
defense, aims to have in readness a shelf of 
feasible projects strategically located with re- 
spect to labor. We propose to speed the com- 
pletion of construction work which may be 
temporarily delayed during the emergency. 

Work for unemployed .industrial workers, 
soldiers, and sailors, and settlement oppor- 
tunities on irrigated land for many thousands 
of families will be ine prime objectives. 

The North Dakota Reclamation Association 
can participate in this program of prepared- 
ness. With us you can follow the advice of 
Major Powell. “Don’t forget the drought” is 
an appropriate slogan for reclamationists in 
North Dakota as well as throughout the West 
and for the entire country. Maintaining pub- 
lic interest in irrigation as an insurance 
against ravages of droughts in the future will 
help the people of the Great Plains to “look 
the question squarely in the face and provide 
for this and for all years.” 
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Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, every law passed by Congress 
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requires a period of actual trial before 
it can become clear as to whether or not 
the law is adequately and effectively 
framed to meet all the contingencies it 
was supposed to meet. 

In the case of the Foreign Agent Regis- 
tration Act there is at present an obvious 
need of the most vigorous enforcement 
and the most effective bringing out of 
the facts about foreign agents which the 
act was intended to give to the American 


people. 

The institute of living law, a group of 
earnest and able lawyers and social 
scientists, has prepared a report on this 
matter which I believe merits the careful 
study of Members of Congress. What 
follows is a summary of this report: 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE FOREIGN AGENT 
REGISTRATION ACT 


THE PROBLEM OF PROPAGANDA 


The Foreign Agent Registration Act re- 
quires agents of foreign governments that 
seek to influence American public opinion to 
disclose certain facts about themselves. 
Congress hoped thereby to deprive their work 
of the extra effectiveness arising from 
secrecy. The antidemocratic material that 
reaches our shores from foreign countries 
has behind it the well-knit, powerful force 
of the dictator-ridden states. But the pro- 
American counter-propaganda issued in this 
country is sporadic and disunited. This is 
as much of a disadvantage in this ideological 
struggle as if the dictators had guns and we 
had none; as if they had armies and we had 
only disorganized bands of farmers armed 
with clubs and scythes. Unless some effec- 
tive defense is devised, democracy may be 
condemned by its best friends without the 
benefit of a fair trial upon its merits. Most 
Americans believe that all, however hateful 
their opinions may be, have the right to 
speak their minds. But it is contrary to our 
spirit of fair play for anyone to pretend to 
be disinterested, or to speak as an individual, 
and yet really to represent an ulterior in- 
terest. This explains why the first weapon 
chosen by our Government to combat the 
insidious propaganda of the dictators was, 
not the un-American weapon of suppression 
of the propaganda, but the American way— 
disclosure of its sources, methods, and pur- 


poses. 

A desirable byproduct of full disclosure of 
this sort would be a degree of protection to 
those who, because they promote unpopu- 
lar causes, are falsely attacked as foreign 
agents. Careful administration of the act 
would protect bona fide foreign agents them- 
selves, as well. To those agents of foreign 
countries who wish to deal with us on @& 
fair and open basis, the Foreign Agent Reg- 
istration Act offers an opportunity to prove 
their good faith. 


PROVISIONS OF THE ACT 


The act seeks to make known to the Amer- 
ican people the sources of foreign propa- 
ganda. It requires registration at the State 
Department of each “agent of a foreign prin- 
cipal.” But the act specifically excludes dip- 
lomats, foreign government officials, traders, 
consular officials, and those engaged only in 
religious, scholastic, academic, or scientific 
pursuits. It requires that agents file not 
only their names but also their addresses, 
the names of their principals, copies, or de- 
scriptions of their agency contracts, and a 
statement of the form and amount of pay 
they receive. They must also file supple- 
mentary statements every 6 months describ- 
ing their activities. Congress intended to 
give the Department of State power to “fill 
in the details” of legal requirements by its 
grant of pow2r to the Secretary of State to 
prescribe rules, regulations, and forms, 
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THE INTENTION OF CONGRESS 

Any judgment concerning the act’s suc- 
cess or failure must be based upon the inten- 
tions of the people’s representatives who 
framed and enacted the law. That intention 
may be learned both from the act and from 
statements made by them at the time it was 
under discussion. 

This report undertakes neither to challenge 
nor to support the validity of all those pur- 
poses of Congress. But if Congress passed 
the act to get these things done, then the act 
cought to do them. This report 
analyzes the act and its administration in 
view of those purposes, and attempts to de- 
termine its effectiveness. The basis of our 
evaluation and of our suggested changes in 
the act and regulations is the answer to the 
following questions: 

(a) Does the act, as administered, actually 
disclose the foreign agents intended to be 
disclosed, namely, promoters of racial and re- 
ligious disunity, subverters of democracy, and 
foreign-policy propagandists? 

(b) Does it obtain the kind of informa- 
tion that Congress wanted, including the 
tdenity of the agents; the principals backing 
such agents, including not only foreign gov- 
ernments but also private and political 
groups acting in their behalf, not only the 
nominal or pretended but also the 
real ones; the duties and relations of the 
agents to their employers; and the details of 
their propaganda activities? 

(c) Is this information subjected to in- 
tense publicity, calculated to render the ac- 
tivities of such agents less effective? 

In connection with all of these questions, 
the general inquiry must also be made 
whether any failure fully to achieve the pur- 
poses of the legislation is caused by faults 
in the act or by improper or inadequate ad- 
ministration and what changes in either re- 
gard will render it more effective 

ACTUAL COVERAGE OF PROPAGANDISTS 

An examination of the State Department 
files does not reveal the names of any of the 
Communist leaders in this country. Yet the 
Communist Party's organizational manual 
says: 

orhe decisions of the executive committee 
of the Communist International are binding 
for all parties belonging to the Commintern 
(Communist International), and must be 
promptly carried out.” 

Many notorious propagandists in behalf of 
Nazi interests are also omitted from the State 
Department’s list. Examination of the lists 
themselves confirms the conclusion that they 
contain the names of very few of the foreign 
agents actually engaged in propaganda ac- 
tivities. About 300 agents are now listed in 
the public files at the State Department, but 
it is questionable whether any substantial 
minority thereof are actually engaged in the 
kind of propaganda that Congress wanted 
disclosed. 

Certain specific faults in the law and its 
administration would prevent any enforce- 
ment, however vigorous, from being effective. 
The first of these faults is in the interpreta- 
tion that the State Department has chosen to 
put upon the word “agent.” The regulations 
provide that subagents, subsidiaries, and 
branch offices are not considered subject to 
the requirement of registration. Congress 
certainly did not intend to limit ‘“1e registra- 
tion requirement by any such nice legal dis- 
tinctions. Even if Congress did intend to 
make such distinctions, commercial law 
would not support the Department’s inter- 
pretation of the word “agent.” This inter- 
pretation is effective to exclude hundreds of 
persons in the employ of registered and un- 
registered foreign agents. 


LOOPHOLE FOR ASSOCIATIONS, ETC. 


While the act blithely declares that the 
term “person” means “an individual, partner- 
hip, association, or ccrporation,” the fact re- 


mins that cur criminal law does not provide 


any procedure by which an 
association (or, for that matter, a partner- 
ship) can be prosecuted or imprisomed; nor 
does it recognize any way in which an im- 
pecunious corporation can be punished ef- 
fectively. Therefore, it seems that the 
Poreign Agent Registration Act could not be 
effectively enforced against an unincorpcrated 
association servicing a foreign master or 
against a corporation that took care to see 
that it had no funds available for attach- 
ment. If the statute required the officers of 
such an organization to file statements on its 
behalf, then they, at least, could be im- 
prisoned or fined for its failure to register. 

LOOPHOLE FOR CONSULAR EMPLOYEES, ETC. 

Another series of loopholes may be found in 
those provisions of the present statute which 
exempt from the requirement of registration 
various classes of individuals who would 
otherwise be foreign agents in the strictest 
sense. Although the diplomatic representa- 
tives of a foreign government are, by custom- 
ary rules of international law, exempt in their 
Official capacity from civil and criminal juris- 
diction in the country wherein they serve, 
consular agents and their staffs are not im- 
mune from such jurisdiction. Thus, it would 
be no infraction of the rules of 
international law for the United States to re- 
quire that consuls engaging in propaganda 
activities register as agents of foreign princi- 
Pals. The elimination of these exemptions is 
important. 

LOOPHOLE FOR PROFESSED TRADERS, ETC. 


When the act exempts from registration re- 
qurements persons active in furtherance of 
the “bona fide trade or commerce” of foreign 
principals, or of “bona fide * * * scholas- 
tic, academic, or scientific ts, or of the 
fine arts,” it lays down standards which are in- 
applicable to totalitarian statcrs. It is of the 
essence of totalitarianism that commerce, 
education, scieuce, and art, as well as business, 
must be subordinated to the interests of the 
state. These exemptions, therefore, do much 
to destroy any possible efficiency of the exist- 
ing law. 

ACTUAL DISCLOSURE OF INFORMATION 


Congress intended that the act should re- 
quire the filing, not only of the agent’s name, 
but also of full and complete information 
about him with regard to his identity, his 
relationship with his foreign principal, and 
the nature of his activities. In this regard 
the State Department has not taken full ad- 
vantage of the broad congressional authority 
to prescribe necessary rules and regulations. 
Documents defining the organizational set-up 
of corporations, associations, aid partnerships 
are referred to in the prescribed forms but 
not in terms specifically requiring them to 
be filed. While the registration statements 
do require the names of officers and directors 
of corporations and associations and partners 
of partnerships, the names of “dummies” ap- 
parently would be sufficient even though the 
actual management might be in the hands 
of an employee or some persons bearing no 
formal relationship to the organization. One 
of the commonest and handiest of devices for 
obscuring the identity is to do business first 
under one corporate or associate name until 
it has been discredited im the eyes of the 
public, then to close up shop and open up 
shortly thereafter under a new corporate 
name. The only way to keep track of such 
shenanigans is to follow other bits of iden- 
tifying information that may appear upon 
the public record. The State Department 
might have prepared cross-indexed, tabu- 
lated, and publicized such information. In- 
stead, when the act was but a year fm opera- 
tion, it appealed to Congress to amend the 
law so that as soon as one such “front” is 
abandoned all the records concerning it may 
be withdrawn from public view. Asa result, 
it would be very difficult for any private citi- 
zen to trace the relationship to each other of 
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the various associations used by such “quick- 
ehange” artists to cover up their activities. 
The questionnaire requires a full statement 
as to contracts that are entirely oral but 
states no details as to the kinds of informa- 


taken place in the agency relationship. Thus 
would be quite possible for a foreign agent 
a contract for 363 days of the year 

which would never be revealed to the public 
at all under this statute. The State De- 
has ample administrative power 


agents act. Such questions as are asked cer- 
tainly cannot reveal the kind of information 
that Congress desired about the identity and 
nature of both the foreign nation involved and 
the specific persons who are the 

agents’ more immediate superiors. An exam- 
ination of the material on file reveals that 
they certainly have not done so. 


ACTIVITIES OF FOREIGN AGENTS 


Naturally, the most important information 
required by the act, both from the point of 
view of public Information and from that of 
law enforcement, concerns the details of the 
activities of such agents. It is worthless to 
know who an agent is or for whom he works 
or what he has agreed to do if we don’t know 
anything about what he is actually doing. 
It is because of this very fact that Congress 
provided for the filing of a semiannual sup- 
plemental registration statement that is re- 
quired to contain “such details required un- 
der this act as the Secretary shall fix, of the 
activities of such persons as agent of a foreign 
principal during the 6-month period.” Under 
this broad authority what details have been 
required? It is almost incredible, but the 
fact is thet none at all is required There 
is not a single question in either registra- 
tion statement that would require a descrip- 
tion of any of the foreign agent’s activities 
during the period between statements. 


ACTUAL PUBLICITY AND AVAILABILITY 


It was not the filing of information but 
rather the turning upon it of “the pitiless 
spotlight of publicity” that was considered a 
deterrent to foreign propagandists. The first 
action that might be expected would be the 
preparation of a list of the registrants, giv- 
ing all the basic facts about them, properly 
classified and indexed, with, perhaps, a sum- 
mary or abstract of all the important parts. 
No such thing has been done. The list is 
prepared without indexes or classifications 
and (mirabile dictu!) not in alphabetical or- 
der. No word of description of the agents 
registered or of information about them ex- 
cept their addresses appears on this list. 
Apparently no efforts have been made by the 
Department to use the press, radio, and other 
channels in accordance with the intent of 
the framers of the act. No press releases on 
the act were issued during the 3 years that 
the act has been effective except one which 
merely assured the general public that regis- 
tration affords no grounds for assuming that 
the registrant is engaged in unpatriotic 
activity. 

ADMINISTRATION OF THE ACT 


The lack of initiative of the office charged 
with enforcement of the act is high lighted 
by contrasting it with the recent action of 
the Post Office Department in holding up vast 
quantities of propaganda received from for- 
eign countries, the mailers of which were 
agents of foreign govern nents. 

The first task of the State Department is 
to promote the diplomatic tnterests of this 
country. It its not easy for one official of 
the State Department to deal on friendly 
terms with diplomatic representatives of for- 
eign countries when some other official of the 
Same Department is making troub!e for their 





propaganda agents. The administration of 
not essentially a foreign affair at 
quite unnecessary to delegate this 

office charged with management 
. The State Department, 
ess than any other department of the Gov- 
its files to pub- 
The Secretary of State is the only 
important governmental official who does not 
make a regular report to Congress. Domi- 
nating the public relations of the State De- 
partment is the assumption that public com- 
ment, criticism, and participation in the con- 
duct of foreign affairs is an wnfortunate 
incident which cannot be wholly dispensed 
with in a democracy, but which should be 
restricted within the narrowes: possible lim- 
its. The administration of the act devolves 
upon the Division of Controls within the 
State Department. For the performance of 
these and many other functions the Division 
of Controls has at its disposal a staff for 
which the total salary expenditure in 1940 
was $52,815. Estimated requiremenis of this 
office for 1941 and 1942 run only slightly 
higher ($59,663 for each year). The bulk of 
these appropriations is expended for purposes 
other than registration of foreign agents. and 
no single officer of the Division devotes his 
full time to such registration activities. 
Apart from any considerations of the capacity 
of the personne] employed in this Division, 
the notion that a $60,000 agency, on a part- 
time basis, can exercise any effective control 
over agents of foreign principals spending 
amounts hundreds and thousands of times 
as great is ridiculous. In a letter to Chair- 
man SuMNERs, of the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee, the First Assistant Secretary of State, 
Hon. Sumner Welles, took pains to point out, 
with reference to this act, that “the policy 
by which this Department was made the 
agency to receive registrations of this type 
was ©. policy initiated by the Congress and 
not by this Department.” Here is a clear 
implication taat the State Department does 
not want to be charged with the registration 
of foreign agents. To place upon the State 
Department and the Division of Controls the 
burden of administering a statute which they 
neither desire to administer nor have proper 
administrative facilities for administering is 
to invite the failures which have occurred. 
Our recommendation is that the implied 
request of the State Department to be freed 
from this responsibility be granted. 

An objective analysis of the operations of 
the Foreign Agent Registration Act must con- 
vince any unprejudiced observer that the 
act has been rendered a dead letter, of no 
practical importance in exposing the propa- 
ganda activities it was designed to expose. 
Part of the responsibility for this failure may 
be attributable to deficiencies in the terms 
of the act itself, notably the long list of ex- 
emptions contained in the act, the failure to 
specify the kind of information to be sup- 
plied by registrants, the failure to provide 
effective sanctions agains‘ associations or cor- 
porations, and the permission to remove reg- 
istration statements granted by an amend- 
ment which the State Department sponsored. 
These defects. however, might have been 
rendered comparatively innocuous if the act 
had been vigorously enforced. Chief respon- 
sibility fo. the fact that this act has become 
a dead letter must be laid at the door of the 
State Departm.ent. The Division of Controls, 
in that Department, has not been effective in 
carrying out the purpose of bringing correct 
information to the American people which 
the act was designed to effectuate. It has 
refrained from publicizing the information it 
has collected. The regulations issued by the 
State Department for the enforcement of the 
act make it inevitable that the information 
that Congress wanted is not collected. This 
result is reached by exempting the most 
dangerous propagandists from the require- 
ments of the act, by omitting from the regis- 
tration forms all questions relating to details 
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of the agent’s propaganda activities, and by 
inserting a series of loopholes which have the 
effect of facilitating evasion of the purposes 
of the act. 

It is clear that if the purposes of the act 
are to be accomplished, the regulations under 
which it is administered must be drastically 
revised and responsibility for enforcement 
must be vested in an agency that is in a 
better position to carry out the objective of 
the act. Finally, the complete achievement 
of the purposes of the ect will require certain 
minor strengthening amendments in the act 
itself. 
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Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Recorpv a Compilation of Emergency 
Powers Relating to Business and Indus- 
try Granted the Executive by the Con- 
gress, prepared by Hon. Harry B. Hawes, 
which, I think, will be of great value to 
Members of the Congress. The Govern- 
ment Printing Office estimates that it will 
require three pages of the CONGRESSIONAL 


Recorp to print the compilation and that | 


the cost will be $135. 

There being no objection, the compila- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

COMPILATION OF EMERGENCY POWERS “tELATING 
to BuSINess AND INDUSTRY GRANTED THE 
EXECUTIVE BY THE CONGRESS, WITH SPECIAL 
REFERENCE TO THE EMERGENCY POWERS 
GrRaNTED From Marcu 1933 to Aucust 1941 


(By Harry B. Hawes) 


EMERGENCY POWERS OF THE EXECUTIVE RELATING 
TO BUSINESS 


Frequent inquiries from clients and corre- 
spondents relating to the emergency powers 
of the President have suggested this memo- 
randum for the general information of busi- 
nessmen. 

Eliminating most of the emergency powers 
granted prior to President Franklin D. Roose- 
velt’s election, and also the grants of military 
and naval emergency powers, the following 
may be found useful in generai consideration 
of the subject. 

The emergency powers granted the Execu- 
tive fall into three classes: First, direct 
power; second, power qualified by ratification 
of the Senate; and third, power which, if 
exercised, requires appropriations from Con- 

ess. 
on The constitutional powers of the President 
may be summarized as follows: 

Presidential constitutional powers are not 
enumerated in the statutes; they are derived 
from the Constitution with implied powers 
of execution 

The general powers of the President derived 
from the Constitution may be summarized 
as follows: 

He has the administration of all Federal 
statutes, their execution, and the appoint- 
ment and removai of Federal officers, 
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Congress may create public offices but all 
administrative officers are appointed by him. 

He shall, from time to time, give Congress 
“information of the state of the Union.” 
He may convene both Houses or either of 
them. 

Subject to the approval of the Senate, he 
shall appoint ambassadors, ministers, and 
consuls. 

He has’ the power, with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, to make treaties with 
foreign nations. 

He is Commander in Chief of both Army 
and Navy. 

Approximately 200 emergency powers have 
been granted our Presidents by the Congress 
prior to the election of President Franklin D. 
Rocsevelt. 

To review each separate power granted 
would be a voluminous work, too iarge for 
ready reference. In attempting brevity there 
is a possibility of omission. 


Emergency powers relating to business 
granted the Executive prior to 1933 

On October 5, 1939, the then Attorney Gen- 
eral, Frank Murphy, directed the attention 
of the Senate to certain emergency powers 
granted to the Executive prior to 1933, and 
included those granted to the end of the 
Seventy-sixth Congress. 

Act of June 19, 1912 (37 Stat. 138, sec. 2; 
40 U.S. C. 325): The President is authorized 
to waive stipulations of the 8-hour law in 
public contracts “during time of war or a 
time when war is imminent.” 

Penalties are not to be imposed for viola- 
tions which were “due to any extraordinary 
events or conditions of manufacture or to any 
emergency caused by fire, famine, or flood, by 
danger to life or to property, or by other 
extraordinary event or condition on account 
of which the President shall subsequently 
declare the violations to have been excus- 
able.” 

Act of March 3, 1913 (37 Stat. 726; 40 U. 
S. C. 321): Employment of laborers and me- 
chanics on public works for more than 8 
hours a day is prohibited, “except in case of 
extraordinary emergency.” 

Act of June 3, 1916 (39 Stat. 204, sec. 86; 
32 U. S. C. 39): Material of war, purchased 
by States from Army stores, may be requisi- 
tioned by the United States for use in the 
military service “in time of actual or threat- 
ened war.” 

Same (p. 213, sec. 120; 50 U. 8S. C. 89): The 
President is authorized, “in time of war or 
when war is imminent,” to place orders 
through the heads of departments for arms 
or other required material with any factory, 
etc.; such orders are obligatory and must be 
given precedence over other orders at such 
times. Failure to give such precedence sub- 
jects the factory, etc., to immediate posses- 
sion by the Government, and the manufac- 
turer, etc., to imprisonment up to 3 years 
and a fine up to $50,000. 

Same (p. 604; 10 U. S. C. 1362, 49:6 (8)): 
The President may demand, “in time of war 
or threatened war,” that preference and pre- 
cedence over all other traffic be given for the 
transportation of troops and war material. 

Act of August 29, 1916 (39 Stat. 645; 10 
U. S. C. 1361): The President is empowered 
to assume control of transportation systems 
for the transfer of troops, war material, etc 
(See also act of Feb. 28, 1920; 41 Stat. 
457 (Cc).) 

Act of September 8, 1916 (39 Stat. 799, Nos. 
805, 806; 15 U. S. C. 76, 77): The President 
may prohibit importation into the United 
States of articles from countries which pro- 
hibit, contrary to the law and practice of na- 
tions, the importation of any products of the 
United States. 

The President may also withhold clearance 
of vessels of a belligerent discriminating un- 
fairly against American vessels, etc., during 
foreign war. 
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Act of March 4, 1917 (39 Stat. 1192; 40 U.S. 
C. 326): The President may suspend provi- 
sions of the 8-hour law as to contracts with 
the United States “in case of national emer- 
gency.” 

Act of March 4, 1917 (39 Stat. 1192-1193; 
60 U. S. C. 82): The President is authorized, 
within certain appropriation limits, to pro- 
cure ships and war material, commandeer 
factories, etc. 

Same (p. 220, 50 U.S.C. 191-194) : The Sec- 
retary of the Treasury may assume control, 
etc., over vessels, foreign or domestic, in 
United States ports. 

Act of June 15, 1917 (40 Stat. 219, sec. 6, 
220, sec. 1; 50 U. S. C. 36, 191): The President 
“in time of war or in case of national emer- 
gency” may designate places used for Army or 
Navy storage as places concerning which in- 
formation is not to be published, in the in- 
terest of national defense; he may approve 
regulations concerning vessels in territorial 
waters, upon declaring that a national emer- 
gency exists “by reason of actual or threat- 
ened war, insurrection, or invasion, or disturb- 
ance or threatened disturbance of the inter- 
national relations of the United States.“ 

Espionage Act of June 15, 1917 (40 Stat. 
221-223; 18 U. 8. C. 25, 27, 31-38): The Presi- 
dent is authorized: To withhold clearance 
of vessels, domestic or foreign, carrying arms, 
etc., to a belligerent; to detain privately 
owned armed vessels to prevent their use 
against a nation with which the United 
States is at peace; to prohibit sending out 
armed vessels for delivery to a belligerent, 
and to require manifests to be delivered be- 
fore departure of vessels. 

Act of July 2, 1917 (40 Stat. 241, ch 35; 
50 U. S. C. 171): Immediate possession may 
be taken of land needed for military pur- 
poses at the commencement of condemna- 
tion proceedings “in time of war or the im- 
minence thereof.” 

(Extended by act of April 11, 1918 (40 
Stat. 518, ch. 51), to nitrate plants, etc.; 
and by act of July 9, 1918 (40 Stat. 888; 50 
U. S. C. 172), to timber, etc.) 

Act of October 6, 1917 (40 Stat. 385-389; 
50 U. 8S. C. 121-133, 135-143): The manu- 
facture, distribution, etc., of explosives in 
the United States is restricted. 

Acts of October 6, 1917 (40 Stat. 394, ch. 95; 
40 Stat. 422 No. 10 (i); 35 U. S. C. 42), as 
amended by the act of July 1, 1940 (54 Stat. 
710, ch. 501; Public, No. 700, 76th Cong.): 
If it is found that the publication of an in- 
vention by the granting of a patent might 
be detrimental to the safety or defense of 
the United States, such grant may be with- 
held until the termination of the war. 

Trading with the Enemy Act of October 6, 
1917 (40 Stat. 411-426): Penalties are im- 
posed for unlicensed (1) trading in the 
United States with an enemy or ally of an 
enemy; (2) transportation of an enemy to 
or trom the United States; also, for sending 
out of, or receiving into, the United States 
any communication except in the regular 
course of the mail. Corporations are re- 
quired to transmit to the Alien Property 
Custodian lists of stockholders believed to 
be enemies; the President may require 
property of enemies, etc., to be conveyed to 
the Alien Property Custodian (amended 
and broadened by act of November 4, 1918; 
40 Stat. 1020); persons holding property, etc., 
for enemies are required to make report 
to the Alien Property Custodian; regulations 
are prescribed concerning applications for 
patents, etc., by enemies. 

Act of July 15, 1918 (40 Stat. 901, sec. 4; 
46 U. S. C. 835): It is declared unlawful, 
“when the United States is at war or during 
any national emergency, the existence of 
which is declared by proclamatior o the 
President,” without first obtaining the ap- 
proval of the Shipping Board (now the U. 8. 
Maritime Commission; see 49 stat. 2016. sec. 
904; 46 U.S. C. Supp. 1243), to transfer any 
American ship to a foreign registry; to sell 


any American vessel to other than a citizen; 
to agree to construct vessels, etc., before the 
end of the war or emergency, for other 
than citizens; to vest in foreigners a con- 
trolling interest in shipyards, etc; or to 
cause an undocumented American-built ves- 
sel to depart from a port of the United States. 

Act of February 28, 1920 (41 Stat. 477 (15); 
49 U. 8. C. I (15): The Interstate Commerce 
Commission is to direct that preference be 
given to transportation of such traffic as the 
President deems essential to national defense 
and security “in time of war or threatened 
war.” 

Act of June 10, 1920 (41 Stat. 1072, sec. 16; 
16 U. 8. C. 809): The United States may take 
possession of any project licensed for the 
manufacture of nitrates, etc., when in the 
opinion of the President “the safety of the 
United States demands it.” 

Act of June 17, 1930 (46 Stat. 696, sec. 318; 
19 U. 8S. C. 1818): “Whenever the President 
shall by proclamation declare an emergency 
to exist, by reason of a state of war or other- 
wise,” he may authorize the Secretary of the 
Treasury to extend the time prescribed in the 
Tariff Act of 1930 for the performance of any 
act thereunder, and to permit the free im- 
portation of food, clothing, and medica sup- 
plies for use in emergency relief work. 


Emergency powers relating to business grant- 
ed by the Congress to the Executive from 
March 1933 to August 15, 1941 


(The following references were compiled by 
the Legislative Reference Service of the 
Library of Congress, a bureau established by 
the Congress for legislative research.) 

Act of March 9, 1933 (48 Stat. 1, sec. 2; 
2, sec. 4; 12 U. S. C. 95a, 95): “During time 
of war or during any other period of na- 
tional emergency declared by the President,” 
he may regulate transactions in foreign ex- 
change and the export, hoarding, melting, 
etc., of gold or silver coin, bullion, or cur- 
rency, by any person subject to the jurisdic- 
tion of the United States; and “during such 
emergency period as the President of the 
United States by proclamation may pre- 
scribe,” member banks of the Federal Reserve 
System are not to transact any banking 
business except ir accordance with regula- 
tions of the Secretary of the Treasury ap- 
proved by the President. 

(Amended by joint resolution of May 7, 
1940 (54 Stat. 179, ch. 185; Public Resolution 
No. 69, 76th Cong.), by extending the provi- 
sion for regulation, etc., by the President to 
payments to banking institutions, and to 
transfers, withdrawals, or exports of or deal- 
ings in, evidences of indebtedness or Owner- 
ship of property in which any foreign state, 
etc., has any interest.) 

Act of May 12, 1933 (48 Stat. 51, sec. 43; 
31 U.S. C. 821): Whenever the President finds 
that “the foreign commerce of the United 
States is adversely affected” by foreign-cur- 
rency depreciation or action “is necessary in 
order to regulate and maintain the parity of 
currency issues of the United States,” or “an 
economic emergency requires an expansion of 
credit,” or an expansion of credit is necessary 
for the “stabilization at proper levels of the 
currencies of various governments,” he is au- 
thorized (a) to conduct open-market opera- 
tions in United States obligations through 
the Federal Reserve Board; (b) to direct the 
issuance of United States notes; or (c) to fix 
the weight of the dollar at not less than 50 
percent of its present weight (amended by 
adding “nor * * * more than 60 per- 
cent” by act of Jan. 30, 1934, 48 Stat. 342, 
sec. 12). 

(These powers of the President expire June 
30, 1941, unless he “sooner declares the exist- 
ing emergency ended”; act of July 6, 1939 (53 
Stat. 998, ch. 260; 31 U. S. C. Supp. 821); but 
see H. R. 4646 (77th Cong.).) 

Act of May 18, 1933 (48 Stat. 68, sec. 20; 16 
U. 8. C. 831s): The United States reserves the 
right, “in case of war or national emergency 
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declared by Congress,” to take of 
property described in the Tennessee Valley 
Authority Act, for the purpose of manufac- 
turing explosives or for other war ; 

Act of May 18, 1933 (48 Stat. 62’ (m); 16 
U. S. C. 831d (m)): Products of the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority may be sold, for use out- 
side the United States, to allies of the United 
States. 

Act of June 19, 1934 (48 Stat. 1104, No. 606; 
47 U. 8S. C. 606): The President may direct 
that “during the continuance of any war in 
which the United States is engaged” such 
communications as he deems essential to the 
national defense and security be given pref- 
erence by any carrier subject to the Com- 
munications Act. 

Act of June 19, 1934 (48 Stat. 1104, sec. 606; 
47 U.S. C. 606): “Upon proclamation by the 
President that there exists war or a threat of 
war or a state of public peril or disaster or 
other national emergency, or in order to pre- 
serve the neutrality of the United States,” he 
may suspend regulations of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission as to radio stations, 
or close or assume control of stations. 

Act of June 27, 1934 (48 Stat. 1262 (f); 12 
U. 8. C. 1431): The Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board may require Federal home-loan banks 
to rediscount notes in certain cases “when- 
ever in the judgment of at least four of its 
members an emergency exists.” 

Act of August 26, 1935 (49 Stat. 849 (c); 
16 U. S. C. Supp. 824a): The Federal Power 
Commission may require certain temporary 
connections of facilities, ete., to prevent 
shortage of electric energy “during the con- 
tinuance of any war in which the United 
States is engaged, or whenever the Commis- 
sion determines that an emergency exists.” 

Act of August 30, 1935 (49 Stat. 1013, ch. 
825, sec. 6; 40 U. S. C. Supp. 276a-5): The 
President may suspend certain provisions of 
law relating to wages of laborers, etc., under 
public building contracts, “in the event of a 
national emergency.” 

Act of April 16, 1936 (49 Stat. 1210 No. 4 
(2) (e) (f); 46 U. 8. C. Supp. 1305): Under 
contracts for the carriage of goods by sea, 
neither the carrier nor the ship is to be 
liable for loss or damage arising or resulting 
from an “act of war” or “act of public 
enemies.” 

Act of September 1, 1937 (50 Stat. 916, sec. 
509; 7 U. S. C. Supp. 1179): “Whenever the 
President finds and proclaims that a national 
economic or other emergency exists with re- 
spect to sugar,” he may suspend titles II 
(Quota provisions) and III (Conditional- 
payment provisions) of the Sugar Act of 1937. 

Act of February 16, 1938 (52 Stat. 64, sec. 
871 (b); 7 U.S. C. Supp. 1371) : Whenever the 
Secretary of Agriculture has reason to be- 
lieve that, because of “a national emergency,” 
etc., the marketing quotas for corn, wheat, 
cotton, rice, or tobacco should be increased or 
terminated, he must cause an immediate in- 
vestigation to determine whether such in- 
crease or termination is needed. (Amended 
by act of April 3, 1941 (55 Stat. —; Public 
Law 27, 77th Cong.), to include peanuts.) 

Act of June 16, 1938 (52 Stat. 708, ch. 458, 
No. 3 5C U. S. C. Supp. 93): A statutory limit 
© the educational orders (for the manufac- 
ture of special munitions, etc.) which may be 
awarded to any one actory is not applicable 
“during any var in which the United States 
is engaged.” 

Act of June 7, 1939 (53 Stat. 811, sec. 4; 
50 U. 8. C. Supp. 98c): Strategic and critical 
materials acq..ired to supply industrial, mili- 
tary, ard naval needs of the country and to 
prevent the dependence of the United States 
upon foreign rations for such supplies are to 
be “used only upcn the order of the President 
in time ~‘ war, or when he shall find that a 
national emergency exists with respect to 
national defense as a consequence of the 
threat of war.” 

Act of June 29, 1939 (53 Stat. 890): The 
President may make available certain funds 











for the protection of American citizens in any 


tizens. 
Act of August 7, 1939 (53 Stat. 1254, sec. 
1 (ad); 1255, sec. 3 (a); 46 U.S. C. Supp. 1202, 
1 


national emergency declared by proclamation 
of the President,” the United Etates Maritime 
Commission may terminate charters of ves- 
sels, and may requisition, etc., vessels of 
citizens for any period during such emer- 


gency. 

Act of Aug’ st 11, 1939 (53 Stat. 1418, ch. 
701; 15 U. S. ~. Supp. 713a-6): The Com- 
modity Credit Corporation, in selling surplus 
agricultural commodities to foreign govern- 
ments, must require the condition that these 
commodities are to b2 held in reserve for at 
least 5 years “unless a war or war emergency 
results in a serious i ‘ruption of normal 
supplies of such ccmmodities.” 

Neutrality Act (joint resolution) of Novem- 
ber 4, 1939 (54 Stat. 4-12; Public Res. 
No. 54, 76th Cong.; 22 U. S. C. Supp. 245j to 
245j-19): The President or Congress may find 
that a state of war exists between foreign 
states; in such case arms, ammunition, and 
implements of war my be sold to the belliger- 
ents for cash, but American ships are pro- 
hibited trom carrying arms, etc., to the ports 
of the belligerents, and from transporting 
supplies or passengers to the ports of the bel- 
ligerents, except to certain ports which are 
not in the war zone; exportation or 
transportation of any articles or materials to 
the belligerents prohibited, until all right, 
title, and interest therein shall have been 
transferred to some foreign government, 
agency, or national, except that private ship- 
ments to ports within the exempted areas, 
and inland transportation to Canada, can be 
made without transfer of title. 

The President may define combat areas 
around belligerent or neutral ports into which 
American citizens or vessels must not go; the 
use of American ports by submarines or armed 
merchant vessels of the belligerents is re- 
stricted; vessels are required to give bond 
not to make deliveries to belligerent ships; 
restrictions are placed on travel by citizens 
of the United States on vessels of belligerents, 
on arming of American vessels, and on deal- 
ing in financial transactions with belligerents. 

Provision is made for regulation of the 
munitions industry by the National Muni- 
tions Control Board. (For act of June 29, 
1940, see No. 169 below.) 

Navy Department Appropriation Act of 
June 11, 1940 (54 Stat. 293, 297; Public, No. 
588): The Secretary of the Navy may exceed 
the statutory’ limit, under the Bureau of 
Engineering and Bureau of Construction and 
Repair (consolidated into Bureau of Ships by 
act of June 20, 1940, 54 Stat. 492-493; Public, 
No. 644, 76th Cong.), on repairs and altera- 
tions to vessels commissioned or converted 
“to meet the existing emergency.” 

Thirty-four million dollars is appropriated 
as an emergency fund to enable the President 
to “provide for emergencies affecting the na- 
tional security and defense,” including pur- 
poses specified under the Navy Department 
Appropriation Acts of 1940 and 1941, the fur- 
nishing of Government-owned facilities at 
privately owned plants, the training of civil- 
ian personnel necessary for the protection of 
essential equipment, etc., and the procure- 
ment of strategic and critical materials. 

Act of June 14, 1940 (54 Stat. 395, sec. 10; 
Public, No. 629): Provisions of the act of 
April 25, 1939 (53 Stat. 591), authorizing con- 
tracts upon a cost-plus-a-fixed-fee basis in 
certain cases, are to be applicable to naval 
public works and utilities projects in the 
fourteenth naval district (at Pearl Harbor, 
Hawaii) “during the period of any national 
ee declared by the President to 
e st.” 
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Act of June 28, 1940 (54 Stat. 676-680; 
Public, No. 671): Whenever the President 
deems it to be in the best interests of na- 
tional defense, “during the national emer- 
gency declared by the President on Septem- 
ber 8, 1939, to exist”: (a) The Secretary of 
the Navy (or the Secretary of the Treasury, 
in the case of Ccast Guard contracts) may 
make advance payments to contractors up 
to 30 percent of the contract prices; (b) the 
Secretary of the Navy may negotiate con- 
tracts for the acquisition, alteration, etc., 
of naval vessels or aircraft, without competi- 
tion; and deliveries of materials authorized 
under this act must be given priority over 
all deliveries for private, account or for ex- 


(Amended by the act of May 31, 1941 (55 
Stat. —; Public, No. 89, 77th Cong.), which 
extends. the priority provision for deliveries 
of material to deliveries under (1) contracts 
for the government of any country whose 
defense the President deems vital to the de- 
fense of the United States under the Lease 
Lend Act; (2) contracts which the President 
deems necessary to promote the defense of 
the United States; and (3) subcontracts 
which the President deems necessary to the 
fulfillment of any contracts specified in the 
act.) 

Certain restrictions on contracts for air- 
craft for the Navy are limited to contracts 
where the award exceeds $25,000 “during the 
period of the national emergency declared by 
the President on September 8, 1939, to exist.” 

The Secretary of War or the Secretary of 
the Navy may, under regulations prescribed 
by the President, certify to the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue as to the cost, etc., of 
additional equipment needed under contracts 
for construction, etc., of vessels and aircraft 
“during the national emergency declared by 
the President on September 8, 1939, to exist.” 

The regular working hours of the Navy De- 
partment and the Coast Guard are to be 8 
hours a day or 40 hours a week “during the 
period of national emergency declared by the 
President on September 8, 1939, to exist,” 
notwithstanding any other provisions of law; 
but these hours may be exceeded where addi- 
tional employees cannot be obtained to meet 
the exigencies of the situation. 

The President may suspend, for the War 
and Navy Departments and for the Coast 
Guard, “during the period of the national 
emergency declared by him on September 
8, 1939, to exist,” provisions of the act of 
March 8, 1931, authorizing Saturday half 
holidays for Government employees. 

Provisions of law prohibiting more than 8 
hours’ labor a day of persons employed under 
Army. Navy, and Coast Guard contracts are 
to be suspended “during the national emer- 
gency declared by the President on September 
8, 1939, to exist.” 

The Secretary of War or the Secretary of 
the Navy may decide that the removal of civil- 
service employees is warranted by the de- 
mands of national security “during the na- 
tional emergency declared by the President 
on September 8, 1939, to exist.” 

The Secretary of the Navy or the Secretary 
of the Treasury may decide which are the em- 
ployees whose services “cannot be spared 
without detriment to the national defense” 
and who may, “during the period of the na- 
tional emergency declared by the President 
on September 8, 1939, to exist,” forego their 
vacations and receive double pay instead. 

Monetary limitations on payment out of 
Navy Department appropriations for certain 
Navy employees are to be suspended “during 
the limited national emergency declared by 
the President on September 8, 1939, to exist.” 

(For act of June 29, 1940, see No. 169, 
below.) 

Act of June 29, 1940 (54 Stat. 689-691; 
Public, No. 677, 76th Cong.): The United 
States Maritime Commission may insure 
water-borne commerce of the United States 
against war risks, etc., whenever the Com- 


a State. 
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mission feels that adequate insurance cannot 
be obtained on reasonable terms from com- 
authorized to do insurance business in 


The prop tty which may be insured in- 
cludes: (1) American vessels, their cargoes, 
disbursements, freight and passage moneys, 
and personal effects of masters, officers, and 
crews; (2) commercial vessels owned or con- 
trolled by the United States, Government 
cargoes, disbursements, freight and passage 
moneys, etc. 

(This act is ‘perative until March 10, 1942, 
unless the President by proclamation de- 
clares “that the extraordinary condition upon 
which it is predicated is passed.”) 

Act of July 2, 1940 (54 Stat. 714 secs. 4, 
5; Public, No. 703): The reguiar working 
hours of laborers and mechanics employed 
by the War nt in the manufacture 
or production of military equipment, etc., are 
to be 8 hours a day or 40 hours a week “dur- 
ing the period of any national emergency 
declared by the President”; overtime is to be 
paid for as time and a half. 

The Presiden* may -xpend up to $66,000,000 
(authorized herein) in -providing for “emer- 
gencies affecting the national security and 
defense,” including purposes specified under 
the “Var Department Appropriation Acts for 
1940 and 1941, the furnishing of Govern- 
ment-owned facilities at privately owned 
plants, the training of civilian personnel nec- 
essary for the protection of essential equip- 
ment, etc., and the procurement of strategic 
and critical materials. (This $66,000,000 was 
appropriated by the Military Appropriation 
ores . Jvne 13, 1940 (54 Stat. 377; Public, No. 

). 

Title III of Revenue Act of October 8, 1940 
(54 Stat. 998-1003; Public, No. 801): Taxpay- 
ers may be allowed to amortize in 60 months 
the cost of an “emergency facility” (certified 
by the Advisory Commission to the Council 
of National Defense and the Secretary of War 
or the Secretary of the Navy as “necessary in 
the interest of national defense during the 
emergency period”) completed after June 10, 
1940, during an emergency period beginning 
June 10, 1940, and ending on the date when 
the President proclaims the facility is no 
longer required in the interest of national 
defense. (Amended by joint resolution of 
January 31, 1941 (Public Law No. 3, 77th 
Cong.).) 

Act of October 9, 1940 (54 Stat. 1029, ch. 777, 
sec. 9; Public, No. 809): The President may 
accelerate, “during any national emergency” 
proclaimed by him, the effective date of the 
law relating to the carriage of dangerous 
cargoes on vessels, etc. 

Act of October 14, 1940 (54 Stat. 1125-1128; 
Public, No. 849): The President may deter- 
mine in what areas a shortage of housing 
exists or impends which would impede na- 
tional-defense activities, whereupon housing 
is to be provided by the Federal Works Ad- 
ministration. This authority is to terminate 
when the President declares “that the emer- 
gency declared by him on September 8, 1939, 
to exist has ceased to exist.” 

Act of October 21, 1940 (54 Stut. 1205, ch. 
903; Public, No. 873): Work in excess of 40 
hours a week is to be paid for at not less than 
one and one-half times the regular rate, for 
certain employees of the field services of the 
War Department and of the Panama Canal 
“during the national emergency declared by 
the President on September 8, 1939, to exist,” 
and until June 30, 1942, “unless the Congress 
shall otherwise provide.” 

Lend Lease Act of March 11, 1941 (55 Stat. 
—; Public Law No. 11, 77th Cong.): The 
President may, for the benefit of any foreign 
nation whose defense he “deems vital to the 
defense of the United States,” authorize Gov- 
ernment departments or agencies to (1) 
manufacture; (2) sell, lend, or lease, up to 
the value of $1,300,000,000; (3) outfit, etc.; 
and (4) release for export, defense articles 
upon conditions satisfactory to him, when 
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he deems such action to be in the interest of 
national defense. 

The Secretaries of War and Navy are an- 
thorized to acquire arms, am.unition, ete., 
produced abroad, if the President deems such. 
acquisition “necessary in the interests of the 
defense of the United States.” 

(To enable the President to carry out this 
act. $7,000,000,000 was appropriated by the 
act of March 27, 1941 (55 Stat. —; Public 
Law No. 23, 77th Cong.) .) 

Act of March 28, 1941 (55 Stat. —; Public 
Law No. 24, sec. 603 (a), 7ith Comg.): After 
July 1, 1942, “or after such earlier date as 
the emergency, declared by the President on. 
September 8, 1939, to exist, has by his decta- 
ration ceased to exist,” the Pederal Housing 
Administrator is mot to insure mortgages 
under section 603 of the National Heusing 
Act, which provides for insurance of. mort- 
gages on property in an area im which the 
President finds that there is a shortage of 
housing detrimental to national defense. 

Act of April 3, 1941 (55 Stat. 92, Mo. 5; 
Public Law No. 27): Secretary of Agriculture: 
authorized to increase or terminate marketing 
quotas for peanuts. 

Act of May 2, 1941 (55 Stat. —; Public Law 
46, 77th Cong.): Whenever the President 
deems it to be in the best interests: of ma- 
tional commerce and defense “during the 
national emergency declared by the President: 
or. September 8, 1939, to exist, but net: after 
June 30, 1942,” the United States Maritime 
Commission may: 

(1) negotiate contracts (without ativertis- 
ing or competitive bidding) for the aequisi- 
tion, reconstruction, etc., of vessels, including 
plans, spare parts and equipment, subject to 
the overtime-compensation provisions of the 
act of October 10, 1940 (54 Stat. 1082), and 
not on a cost-plus-a-percentage-of-cost sys- 
tem (priority is to be given in the furnishing 
of materials and performance of work under 
such contracts) ; 

(2) charter vessels, for operation: in foreign 
commerce, to private citizen operators; and 

(3) prescribe rules and regulations for 
working hours and overtime compensation of 
naval architects, marine engineers, etc., en- 
gaged in its ship-construction program. 

Act of May 31, 1941 (55 Stat. 236, ch. 157; 
Public Law 89). Establishment of priorities 
for defense contracts. 

Act of June 6, 1941 (55 Stat. — Na 1, 3; 
Public Law 101): The President may take: 
cver foreign merchant vessels lying idle in 
waters within the jurisdiction of the Untted 
States, inchiding the Philippine Islands and 
the Canal Zone, which are necessary to the 
national defense, “during the existence of the 
national emergency declared by the President 
on September 8, 1939, to exist, but not after 
June 30, 1942.” 

The United States Maritime Commission 
may. “during the national emergency de- 
claved by the President on September 8, 1939, 
to exist, but not after Jume 30, 1942,” when- 
ever it finds that additional vessels are needed 
for transportation of foreign commerce of 
the United States or of commodities essen- 
tial to the national defense, (1) charter ves- 
sels of a foreign country on a time-charter 
or bare-boat basis and (2) charter vessels 
chartered by the Commission to a private 
operator, a citizen of the United States, or 
to any department or agency of the United 
States, on a time-charter or bare-boat basis, 
for use in foreign trade or service, etc. 

Act of June 21, 1942 (55 Stat. —, ch. 210, 
No. 1; Public Law 114). Application of pre- 
visions restricting entry into and departure 
from the United States. 

Act of June 28, 1941 (5t Stat. —; Public 
Law 135, p.8). Expenditure of up to $500,000 
for protection of American citizens abroad. 

Act of June 28, 1941 (55 Stat. —, No. 3 
(No. 201), Public Law 137). Approval ef 
eonstruction by Federal Works Administrator 
cf public works needed in connection with 
national-defense activities. 


Act of July 1, 1941 (55 Stat. —; 


144, p. 12). Secretary of Agriculture author- 
ize@d to make expenditures findefinite im 


Appropriation of $12,946,000 for 
“emergency health and sanitation activities 
fnational defense),” wnder Public Health 
Service. 


Act of July 9, 1941 (55 Stat. —, ch. 276; Pub- 


higher than those established under the In- 
ternational Treaty of 1980. 

Act: of July 11, 1941 (55 Stat. — No. 3; 
Public Law 12635). Secretary of the Treasury 
authorized to negotiate eontracts for con- 
struetion, ete., of vessels for the Coast Guard 
with priority privileges. 

Act of July 14, 1941 (55 Stat. —; Public 
Law 173). Authorization to Maritime Com- 
mission to issue warrants to vessels, giving 


priority in use of feeilities for loading, dis-: 


charging, etc. 

Act of July 30, 1941 (55 Stat. —; Public 
Law 197). Authorization of construction of 
interstate petroleum pipe lines. 

The above was prepared for ready refer- 
ence in one document for my own conven- 
fence, with the additional thought it may 
prove of assistance to others. 

Sineerely, 
Harry B. Hawes. 

WAsHINGTON, D. C:, August 15, 1941. 


St. Lawrence Power Development Needed 
for National Defense, Industrial, and! 
Other Purposes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS D. CULKIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 29, 194f 


LE?YTER OF LELAND OLDS, CHAIRMAN OF' 
THE FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION, ON 
POWER SHORTAGE IN: THE UNITED 
STATES 


Mr. CULKIN. Mr. Speaker, for the 
past several months this publication has 
been filled with statements pro and con 
on the merits of the St. Lawrence seaway 
development. ‘These have included the 
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. the United States their place in the trans- 


portation sun. 
POWER DEVELOPMENT 


On. this phase of the development no 
confusion exists. No authoritative voice 
has denied the crying need for this power 
development. It is noteworthy that such 
distinguished opponents of the seaway as 
Mr. Better, of New York, and Mr. Chaun- 
cey Hamlin, chairman of the Niagara 
Frontier Planning Board, are actually for 
the power development. Even the rail- 
roads and their eolleagues, the brother - 
hoods, who are attempting to bottle up 
the Great Lakes area and take unlimited 
toll of the American people im the trans- 
portation field, have seen the light on the 
power phases of this. development and do 
not. oppose it. Much to the credit of the 
utilities, who are technically familiar 
with this proposition, is the fact that not 
one leader in: that field has appeared be- 
fore the Rivers and Harbors Committee 


‘and opposed the development of the 


power phases. 

Now eames. Leland Olds, the able chair- 
man of the Federal Pover Commission, 
who clarifies: the situation and proves be- 
yond peradventure, over his own sigma- 
ture, that there is a great and growing 
shortage in the supply of generating ca- 
pacity in the United States. Mr. Olds, 
be. it. said, is not only realistic but, is a 
technician in thisfield.. His letter isia call 
to arms on this question. He calls for 
the development of the St. Lawrence and 
states: “Failure to provide for St. Law- 
refice power will leave a bad gap in the 
Nation’s defense power supply.” 

During my service here: I have econtact- 
ed. a good many men, in and eut of the 
House, whe have had vision and foresight 
and whose first: interest was the welfare 
of Ameriea. Mr. Olds is a real career 
man and will always be outstanding in 
this field. He brings to his office a high 
sense of public duty, splendid technical 
imteHigence,, and his. comelusions on the 
Nation’s needs for electricity are complete 
and authoritative. 

Pursuant to ‘he permission cf the 
House I append hereto a letter from Mr. 
Olds to Judge MansFrre.p, chairman of the 
Rivers and Harbors Committee, dated 
September 25, 1941. I recommend the 
careful reading of this letter by every 
Member of the House: 

FreperAL Powrer COMMISSION, 
Washington, September 25, 1941. 
Hon. JoserH J.. MANSFIELD, 
Chairman, Rivers and Harbors Committee, 
United States House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. MANSFIELD: In my testimony be- 
fore your committee and in our memoran- 
dum of July 18, entitled “Coal Consumption 
and the St. Lawrence Power Project”, we 








stressed the importance of St Lawrence 
power to the defense program. The Federal 
Power Commission’s national defense power 
program for 1943-1946, released with the 
President's cunsent, further confirms the de- 
fense urgency of this project. 

The Commission's. program shows that the 
country will need all of the new electric gen- 
erating capacity, both steam and hydro, that 
the equipment manufacturers can produce 
if it is to provide adequately for the defense 
program. It casls for the installation of 
13,888,000 kilowatts in addition to the 7,799,- 
$15 kilowatts of new capacity on order for 
installation after July 1, 1941. The St. Law- 
rence power project is included in the list 
of essential hydroelectric projects to come 
in during 1944 and 1945. 

Any failure to develop those projects which 
call for the production of new hydroelectric 
generating facilities will defeat that program. 
There can be no substitute but severe cur- 
tailment of the use of power. 

Recent conferences indicate that the up- 
State New York area is today definitely short 
of power for the expangion of essential de- 
fense production. Defense expenditures at 
the rate of $3,000,000.000 a month for the 
entire country will mean a 1945 demand in 
that area estimated at 3,505,000 kilowatts. 
Without the 820,000 kilowatts of St. Law- 
rence power only 2,291,000 kilowatts of capac- 
ity, after allowance for the minimum re- 
serves, is at present scheduled to meet this 
demand. This would mean a shortage of 
1,214,000 kilowatts with a resulting cramp- 
ing of the defense program. 

Even with St. Lawrence power the area will 
still be 394,000 kilowatts short of the needed 
capacity unless still further additions to gen- 
erating capacity are planned. And if alter- 
native steam capacity is substituted, it will 
have the effect of depriving other essential 
war-material areas of necessary capacity be- 
cause the plan calls upon the equipment 
manufacturers for 100 percent of their ca- 
pacity to produce. 

In other words, failure to provide for St. 
Lawrence power will leave a bad gap in the 
Nation’s defense power supply. 

A glance at the program indicates that the 
hydroelectric energy to be obtained from the 
St. Lawrence will supplement, not compete 
with, coal-generated power. In the New 
York-New England region the program, in- 
cluding new generating units now on order, 
calls for an increase of 2,327,500 kilowatts in 
steam capacity, or nearly three times as much 
in steam as the additional power which the 
St. Lawrence will provide. For the country 
as a whole, 14,319,500 kilowatts, or fully two- 
thirds of the total new capacity, will be fuel 
burning. That represents the maximum 
amount of steam capacity which the equip- 
ment manufacturers can provide. 

The new steam installations recommended 
in the defense power program, after allowing 
for use of oil and gas and for partial dis- 
placement of older and less efficient capacity, 
will create a demand for approximately 
10,000,000 more tons of coal annually, repre- 
senting an increase of about 20 percent over 
the exceptionally large use of coal in the 
country’s central electric stations in 1940 
and 33 percent over the corresponding use 
in 1939. 

Under present chaotic world conditions, of 
course, it is impossible to forecast more than 
a few years ahead. The Commission's pro- 
posed program is based on the assumption 
that the all-out effort will continue through 
1946, which from a military standpoint is the 
only safe assumption. Developments of the 
next few years may slow the program up or 
even force it to accelerate It is important 
to bear in mina however, that even under 
normal peacetime trends the capacity now 
projected by the Commission’s program would 
be needed in the reasonably near future. 
The defense plan entails only a quickening 
of this rormally rapid uptrend. 
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The Commission concludes. that it. would 
be a grave error in military planning to 


’ delay immediate construction of the St. Law- 


rence River power project. It is fallacious, 
moreover, to consider this project and coal- 
burning plants as rivals. Both are needed. 
That is the simple but inescapable fact. - 


Sincerely, 
LeLaAnp Otps, Chairman, 





Mr. Phillip J. Gallagher, Postmaster of 
Woburn, Mass. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 








Monday, September 29, 1941 





LETTER WRITTEN BY WILLIAM E. KANE, 
MAYOR OF WOBURN, MASS., AND AN 
ARTICLE BY GEORGE T. CONTALONIS 





Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I wish to present a 
letter written by the Honorable William 
E. Kane, mayor of the city of Woburn, 
Mass., to the president of the National 
Association of Postmasters, which met 
recently in annual convention at Boston. 

Mayor Kane not only urged the selec- 
tion of his city as the site of the next 
convention, but he called particular at- 
tention to the honors the association has 
bestowed upon Postmaster Phillip J. 
Gallagher, of Woburn. Mr. Gallagher 
has served as national vice president of 
the National Association of Postmasters, 
and at the recent convention he was 
elected unanimously as its president for 
the ensuing year. He richly deserves the 
honor, for he has made an especially fine 
postmaster for Woburn. His courtesy, 
his progressiveness, and his constant 
efforts to please and serve his public well 
have earned him the respect and acclaim 
of the citizens of that city. Postmaster 
Gallagher has been tireless in his efforts 
while vice president of the association in 
improving the whole postmaster service 
of the United States. The high regard 
in which he is held by the postmasters of 
the Nation is indicated by his election to 
the high position of president of the 
National. Association of Postmasters. 
To show in what esteem he is held by the 
men who work under him, I submit an 
article written by Mr. George T. Conta- 
lonis, a letter carrier at the Woburn 
Post Office. Mayor Kane’s letter and the 
article follow: 

Woburn, Mass., September 17, 1941. 
MicHAEL J. O’RoOuRKE, 
President, National Association of Post- 
masters, 
Convention Headquarters, 
Hotel, Boston, Mass. 

Dear Mr. O’RouRKE: From earliest colonial 
days sons and daughters of Woburn have 
demonstrated ability for leadership and ex- 
celled in the sciences, law, medicine, athletic 
field, and the armed forces of the United 
States. 


Statler 
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Many honors have come to Woburn in 
recent years by the rise of Woburn’s sons 
and daughters to positions of city, State, and 
national importance 


Your organization has recognized the 
ability and quality of leadership of another 
son of Woburn when you elected him to a 
position of trust, namely, one of your vice 
presidents. 

Next year the city of Woburn will cele- 
brate the tercentenary of its founding as a 
unit of government. I am sure that every 
citizen of Woburn joins with me in the 
hope that your organization in convention 
assembled at Boston will promote our native 
son to the presidency of your great organiza- 
tion. 

This would be most timely and appropriate 
and bring further honor to our city as an- 
other local son would join with many other 
citizens of our city who have received similar 
honor and will join in our local celebration 
of 1942. 

Qualified by a hard-earned education and 
experienced as a city official and member of 
the bar, in behalf of the citizens of Woburn 
who join with me in the thought, your or- 
ganization can make no better choice than 
to elect our postmaster, Phillip J. Galla- 
gher, to the highest office in your organiza- 
tion, an honor which will be of great sig- 
nificance to our city and sincerely appre- 
ciated by our distinguished citizens. 

Very truly yours, 
WittmaM E. Kane, Mayor. 


(By George T. Contalonis, letter carrier, 
Woburn Post Office, Woburn, Mass.) 

The election of Hon. Phillip J. Gallagher, 
of Woburn, Mass., as president of the Na- 
tional Association of Postmasters of America 
at the recent convention held at Boston, 
Mass., brought national honors again to the 
city of Woburn, Mass. A few years back 
Hon. Daniel J. Doherty served the American 
Legion as its national commander. Within 
a few years two illustrious sons have placed 
a city of a little more than 19,000 persons 
in the national limelight. 

As a regular letter carrier at the Woburn 
post office I take this opportunity to express 
my sincere appreciation to the postmasters 
of this wonderful organization for electing to 
such a high office a man who worked his way 
up the ladder through many years of hard 
work and perseverance. Although ~ poor boy 
Mr. Gallagher went through Woburn High 
School and studied nights after work at the 
Suffolk Law School and was admitted to the 
Massachusetts bar. He practiced his profes- 
sion honorably and successfully, and was later 
appointed postmaster by that great humani- 
tarian, President Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

His conscientious efforts in behalf of your 
organization were recognized in his varicus 
promotions to office. After 7 years of phe- 
nominal service in tis postal department 
President Gallagher’s ability was recognized 
by his promotion to the highest office within 
your power. Under him your organization 
will experience a material increase in mem- 
bership and thereby a bigger and better or- 
ganization. 

The people of my city are proud of your 
new president as are the members of your 
association. He has demonstrated that un- 
der our form of Government a poor boy has 
an equal opportunity to succeed with the 
rich boy in this great land of ours. Unknown 
to the members of your organization 7 years 
ago he has since, through excellent organiza- 
tion work, become a national figure in postal 
circles. 

We, who constitute the personnel at the 
Woburn post office, are elated that we are 
serving our Government as postal employees 
under a postmaster who is the new presi- 
dent of the National Association of Postmas- 
ters of America. 

It is a signal honor to have the privilege 
of working under the supervision of a man 
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who has worked hard all his life for a living 
and knows the amount of work to expect 
from the personnel. I am glad to know that 
our postmaster will be the guiding influence 
of the organization during this year and 
will exert all his efforts to improve in any way 
possible our wonderful postal service. You 
have chosen a man who will merit the confi- 
dence you have reposed in him. It is your 
duty to join with him and cooperate to the 
fullest extent in all his undertakings which 
have a material bearing on the preservation 
of our great country. Let us all cooperate 
during this year whether we be postmasters 
or letter carriers or clerks, as members of that 
great family of postal workers under Presi- 
dent Philip J. Gallagher, and thereby insure 
the success of the postal department, which 
is such an important Federal agency in our 
republican form of Government that guaran- 
tees us life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap- 
piness. 


Should River and Harbor Legislation Be 
Subjected to the Time-Worn Pork- 
Barrel Charge? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JOSEPH J. MANSFIELD 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 29, 1941 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, it is 
unfortunate that there is some misunder- 
standing with respect to pending river 
and harbor legislation, as indicated by 
premature remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp. I refer to the speech of the 
gentleman from Missouri (Mr. PLogser] 
eppearing in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
of September 23, 1941. The gentleman 
apparently seeks to discredit river and 
harbor legislation generally by criticizing 
projects that have been proposed for the 
bill, which, as yet, is only in its nebulous 
stage. 

The gentleman says the bill is a pork- 
barrel bill. There is nothing new in this 
contention. The approximate $600,000,- 
000 expended upon the waterways adja- 
cent to St. Louis since I have been asso- 
ciated with river and harbor legislation 
has been met with this same time-worn 
charge. The railroad propagandists 
coined that expression more than 40 
years ago, expecting to use it in every in- 
stance where they were at a loss to find 
an intelligent reason for opposing ex- 
penditures on the Mississippi, the Mis- 
souri, and the Illinois. 

The list of projects the gentleman re- 
ferred to does not purport to be com- 
plete, neither have the proofs been read 
for correction. After the committee 
takes action on all the projects before it, 
and necessary corrections made, a final 
copy will be printed, and made available 
to all interested parties. 

This tentative and incomplete list of 
projects has not been passed out by a 
committee clerk as stated in the gentle- 
man’s speech. I am advised that only a 
few members of the committee have as 
yet called for it, and only a small number 


of persons have been given copies. These 
persons were active in opposition to some 
of the projects embraced in the bill. 

The gentleman, in his speech, says: 

In an apparent effort to counteract a 
prevailing belief in the public mind that 
this bill will be heavily loaded with “pork,” 
one of the clerks in the Rivers and Harbors 
Committee has been passing out copies of 
& pamphlet entitled “Committee Print, Sep- 
tember 17, 1941.” 

The estimated cost to the United States 
of the projects heretofore adopted and those 
to be considered is as follows: 


The quotation shows upon its face that 
it was a committee print. It was not 
public. It was for the information and 
guidance of the committee when they are 
to meet in executive session to compile 
the bill. Mr. McGann, clerk of the com- 
mittee, prepared this tentative advisory 
list, following his usual custom of 42 
years. This is the first time this prudent 
course has ever been publicly criticized. 

During the 25 years that I have been 
in Congress it has been customary for 
the confidential nature of committee 
prints to be respected. I regret exceed- 
ingly that the gentleman has seen fit to 
violate the unwritten law on this subject 
and to place in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
confidential matters of the Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors. 

The gentleman in his speech says: 

I have quoted these figures with the word 
“plus,” because there are a number of rivers 
and harbors projects which are scheduled to 
be included in the omnibus rivers and har- 
bors bill which are not included in the com- 
mittee print. The Trinity River project in 
Texas has been approved by the Army engi- 
neers at an estimated cost of $118,000,000. 
This project has support in the administra- 
tion and is to be included in the 
omnibus bill, and yet by some oversight the 
Trinity River project was not included. 


The gentleman seems to leave the im- 
pression that there is something sinister 
in the fact that the Trinity River is not 
listed in the tentative list of cost esti- 
mates approved by the committee. He 
facetiously says it is an oversight. I 
will say that the clerk of the Rivers and 
Harbors Committee does not transact 
business in the manner indicated by this 
inference. No report whatever has been 
referred to the committee on the Trinity 
River, and the CONGRESSIONAL RERORD 
fails to show that any such report has 
ever been received from the Secretary of 
War. 

The gentleman from Missouri further 
Says in his speech: 

The Rivers and Harbors Committee is still 
considering and approving projects for the 
omnibus bill which ee not listed. On Sep- 
tember 19, 1941, the committee heard testi- 
mony and approved a project for locks and 
dams on the Neches River in Texas at a cost 
of $23,000,000. This is not included in the 
committee print. 


The gentleman’s speech shows that the 
list of projects he copied from was dated 
September 17. The paragraph of his 
speech here copied shows that the hear- 
ing on the Neches River was held on Sep- 
tember 19, and he calls attention to the 
fact that the action taken was not noted 
in the list printed 2 days before. Of 
course, one paragraph of his speech 
answers the other, and that should clear 
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the clerk and chairman of the committee 
of any ulterior motive. 

The gentleman was in error in saying 
the committee approved this project. 
Additional hearings have been held since 
the one he refers to, and no executive 
session has yet been held to take action. 
For his information I will say that no 
locks are embraced in the proposal, 
though two storage dams for impounding 
the flood waters are recommended as a 
necessary part of the development. 

The tonnage on this waterway ranges 
from 39,000,000 to 41,000,000 tons per 
annum, which is not exceeded by any 
other port except New York and Duluth. 
The floods have been very destructive in 
the ship channel, causing many ground- 
ings and collisions of ships ‘arrying 
highly inflammable cargoes, now urgent 
in defense operations. 

Seven among the largest oil refineries 
in this country are located on this ship 
channel, including the Gulf .nd the 
Texas companies, whose filling stations 
are located in practically every city in the 
United States. They are also furnishing 
a large tonnage of necessary war materi- 
als to Britain. 

The Navy and Maritime Commission 
are. now carrying on extensive ship- 
building operations there, which are in 
great danger from the ravenous floods. 
Largely in the cause of national defense, 
12,770 ocean-going ships passed in and 
out of this waterway the past year, a 
record exceeded only by the great port 
of New York. This being one of the few 
projects named by the gentleman from 
Missouri in his general charge of pork 
barrel, I will be glad if he will move to 
strike it out of the bill on that ground, 
and to hear the reply of the eloquent 
gentleman from Texas (Mr. Digs], in 
whose district the project is located. 

During the summer months from time 
to time, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I placed in the Recorp remarks 
on waterway improvements by European 
countries for military preparedness 
which gave factual evidence of the high 
value placed on these improvements by 
the old countries in a war emergency. In 
fact, it was our experience with an over- 
burdened and clogged transport system 
during the first World War that led us to 
hasten improvements and extend use of 
our own waterways. I mention these 
facts because any river and harbor bill 
that results from the present delibera- 
tions of the Rivers and Harbors Com- 
mittee will include items that have im- 
portant and immediate value to our mil- 
itary preparedness and defense program. 
For example, the most critical and 
troublesome section of the navigable 
channel of the Mississippi River between 
the ocean port of New Orleans and Min- 
neapolis, as well as Chicago is the Chain 
of Rocks near St. Louis. It is expected 
that an item to remedy this advense sit- 
uation will be included in any bill re- 
ported out by the committee. At a time 
when the movement of defense com- 
modities on the Mississippi River has in- 
creased from 50 to 200 percent, improve- 
ment of the Chain of Rocks section 
should be made without delay in order 
that through commerce may not be hin- 
dered. The gentleman from Missouri 











now intimates that he will vote against 
the bill containing this project for the 
reason that in his opinion it is a pork- 
barrel bill. 

Forty years ago Congress passed a law 
prescribing the strictest possible provi- 
sions with reference to surveys and in- 
vestigations of river and harbor projecis. 
The Committee on Rivers and Harbors 
do not consider or report any project 
for enactment unless it has the approval 
of the Army engineers as required by that 
law. Every project that has been tenta- 
tively approved by the committee to be 
embraced in the bill now under consid- 
eration, has had the unqualified approval 
of the engineers. If Congress should 
take a view different from that of the en- 
gineers, it can very easily strike from the 
bill any project to which the majority ob- 
jects. That being the case, how can any- 
one reasonably make the charge that a 
river and harbor bill is a pork-barrel bill? 

The bill now in the process of the mak- 
ing contains a large number of projects 
which I assume will not be doubted by 
anyone as being urgently necessary for 
our national defense. I shall take no 
chance of imperiling the safety of our 
Nation. 

In these times when unity is necessary 
for the safety of our country, we must 
not let our personal grievances lead us 
astray from our prime duties. One 
should be careful to avoid accepting and 
repeating incorrect information that may 
make him unwittingly the tool of the all- 
too-numerous malcontents, who are tak- 
ing the chance of sabotaging our coun- 
try’s safety by inconsiderate criticism. 
Each and every one of us is either the 
man behind the gun or the man behind 
the man behind the gun. 

My particular function is to be sure 
that nothing is left undone that should 
be done to keep our waterways capable of 
continuously transporting materials and 
supplies for the defense program. Let us 
not be diverted from the beaten path. 
The present Government of this great 
Nation is being led and directed with 
foresight, wisdom, and courage to the 
end that the ways of life and freedom 
which our forefathers fought for and 
saved for us may be preserved for our 
children’s children for many generations 
to come. 





Snake River Project 
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EXCERPTS FROM HEARINGS BEFORE 
RIVERS AND HARBORS COMMITTEE 





Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following excerpts 
taken from the hearings before the 
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Rivers and Harbors Committee of the 
House on September 22, when the com- 
mittee had under consideration a project 
for river development and improvement. 
Your attention is called to this testimony 
in view of many misleading statements 
about the omnibus river and harbor bill: 


House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 

COMMITTEE ON RIvERS AND HARBORS, 

Monday, September 22, 1941. 

The committee met at 10:30 a. m., Hon. 
JosEPH J. MANSFIELD (chairman) presiding. 

The CHairMAN. The committee will please 
come to order. 

We have before us this morning the project 
for the Snake River. General Robins, are 
you going to tell us about the Snake River 
project? 

General Rostns. Yes, sir. 

Here follows testimony of General Robins: 

Mr. PITTENGER. How many years have the 
people been agitating this project? 

General Rosins. For 40 years, to my knowl- 
edge. 

Mr. Pirrencer. This is another of the in- 
ternal improvements that will promote the 
welfare of this country that has been neg- 
lected year after year by the Congress of the 
United States. 

While we have been fiddling away with no 
cooperation on the part of Congress with the 
War Department engineers, with no plan for 
developing our natural resources, the coun- 
tries of Europe have been going ahead and 
developing their rivers and other projects in 
connection with navigable waters, lakes, and 
streams; is that right? 

General Rostns. That is right. This is one 
of the strategic water routes that has been 
neglected. 

Mr. Prrrencer. Do you know of any oppo- 
sition to it in particular? 

General Rostns. No, sir. Of course, it is 
one of these cases where you cannot show 
commerce at the present date in the usual 
way that commerce is shown to justify a 
project. But you do have a country there 
that is full of mineral resources, and nobody 
knows just how great they are. But to de- 
velop them you have to have this cheaper 
water transportation, and they will not be 
developed unless you have it. 

Mr. PrTTreNceER. It is one of those things to 
be done to develop the country. 

General Rosrns. Yes; and you have to 
justify it on the potential result in the de- 
velopment of these minerals. That country 
is so wild that nobody has settled there, but 
it is known that there are valuable deposits 
there. 

Mr. PrrTrencer. The experience of the War 
Department engineers has been that when 
such projects, such as the building of dams 
for tre improvement of navigation, have been 
carried out in the past, commerce naturally 
adapts itself to them. 

General Rosins. Yes, sir. 

7 * - * - 


Mr. PirrENGER. I want to clear up some- 
thing else here. There has been a lot of pub- 
licity in the newspapers and the statement 
circulated by selfish interests to the effect 
that this par‘icular omnibus bill which the 
committee will report out is a pork-barrel 
proposition. 

I would like for the record to show, as far 
as you are able to give it to us, the facts as 
to what you know in reference to omnibus 
bills and th: method of procedure concerning 
bills which come from the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors. You have been appear- 
ing before this committee for many years. 

General Kosins. Yes, sir. 

Mr. PiTTeENGER. Is it not a fact that an 
omnibus bill has been the regular type of bill 
which has been reported out by this com- 
mittee, as the result largely, if not almost 
entirely, of the testimony of the War Depart- 
ment engineers, from one session of Congress 
to the next? 
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General Rosrns. That has been done for 
the last 25 or 30 years. Every 2 or 3 years 
Congress passes an authorization bill, or a 
so-called omnibus bill, which merely author- 
izes the projects. It does not appropriate any 
money. 

After a project is authorized the Engineer 
Department has to go to the Bureau of the 
Budget and ask for money to do any work 
on any of the projects euthorized ir the 
so-called omnibus bill. 

Mr. PittzncER. The purpose of the bill is 
to give a legal status to the project, so that 
it is provided by the law of the land that 
the projects are to be constructed. 

General Rosins. Yes, sir. The omnibus 
bill merely legalizes the results of planning 
for these improvements which Congress has 
authorized to be done. 

Congress authorizes us to make investi- 
gations, surveys, and reports on all of these 
proposed improvements. We do that and 
submit the reports to Congress. Then the 
adoption of these plans which have been 
made by the direction of Congress is legalized 
in an omnibus bill. 

Mr. Pirrencer. The improvement of all of 
the rivers and little lakes and streams of the 
United States has been under the absolute 
and sole jurisdiction of the War Department 
engineers—— 

General Roeins. For over 100 years. 

Mr. PITrTENGER. So when people talk about 
the pending omnibus bill being a pork barrel, 
what you have said is about all the pork there 
is in it; there is not any. 

General Rosins. There is absolutely no 
pork in the bill. Congress is acting on the 
best advice they can get and on reports that 
are put out with the entire facts before them. 

Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Chairman, I think it 
would be well if the General would tell us, 
briefly, what the procedure is in approving 
these projects; how these projects receive the 
approval of the War Department engineers. 

General Ropins. The Army engineers are 
forbidden by law to originate or initiate any 
investigation, survey, or study unless author- 
ized to do it by Congress. When Congress 
authorizes an investigation, the duty of 
making a preliminary examination is as- 
signed to the division of district engineers 
in the field. 

The district engineer starts out by holding 
public hearings and finding out what the 
people want, and the people come in and 
make all of the presentations they want as 
to what their desires are. 

Then the district engineer makes a study 
of the situation, and if he finds from a pre- 
liminary study that the project appears to 
be economically sound, he recommends a 
survey and his report comes through the 
division engineer to the Board of Engineers 
for Rivers and Harbors, and if the Board 
agrees with the district engineer, the survey 
is ordered. 

However, if the district engineer finds, on 
the face of it, that the project is no good, 
he recommends that no survey be made, and 
the report is sent to Congress with that 
recommendation. 

When a survey is ordered it goes back to 
the field, and whatever engineering is neces- 
sary to be done is done by the United States 
Army engineers, and to establish definitely 
the economic status another public hearing 
is held. 

Then the reports are sent back to the 
Chief of Engineers and referred to the Board 
of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors. Their 
report goes back to the Chief of Engineers 
and he sends the report, with whatever com- 
ments or recommendations he desires to 
make, to Congress. 

Mr. ANGELL. How many are cn that board? 

General Rosins. Seven. 

Mr. ANGELL. And they are high-ranking en- 
gineer officers of the Army, graduates of West 
Point? 
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General Rosins. They are all senior mem- 
bers of the Corps of Engineers. 

Mr. ANGELL. And after a project receives 
the approval of the Board, then it goes to the 
Chief of Engineers? 

General Rosins. This Board submits its 
findings to the Chief, and the Chief submits 
the report to the Congress, with his recom- 
mendations, and then it comes before the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors, and that 
committee holds hearings, just as you are 
doing today. 

So every project in an omnibus rivers and 
harbors bill has certainly been through the 
mill from start to finish. There is nothing 
about it left to the imagination. 

Mr. PITTENGER. What percentage of projects 
do you reject, if you recall? Is not the num- 
ber about 40 percent? 

General Rosrns. It is a little less than 50 
percent. 

Mr. Pirrencer. At any rate, you reject a 
large number of projects, do you not? 

General Rostns. Practically as many as we 
recommend. 

Mr. PrTTeNceER. So all of these steps you 
have detailed have been taken in connection 
with every project that this committee has 
voted to put in the pending river and harbor 
omnibus bill. 

General Rosins. Yes, sir. 


Advantages of Army Life 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD M. DUNCAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 29, 1941 


ARTICLE FROM ST. JOSEPH (MO.) NEWS- 
PRESS 


Mr. DUNCAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following article from 
the St. Joseph (Mo.) News-Press: 

[From the St. Joseph (Mo.) News-Press] 


PAY CHECK IS SHORT—BUT ARMY LIFE HAS ITS 
ADVANTAGES, SAYS SOLDIER ON FURLOUGH 

Although it takes a lot of stretching to 
make $21 last a full month, there are phases 
of Army life that compensate for the short 
pay check, according to Private Sherman 
Forman, son of Mr. and Mrs. B. Forman, 2837 
Penn Street. Private Forman is home on a 
15-day furlough from Geiger Field, Wash., 
where he is attached to the Army air base. 

If you adopt the proper point of view, For- 
man said, the Army isn't so bad. 

“I was inducted into the Army at Fort 
Leavenworth June 21,” he said, “and since 
then I have seen a lot of things I never saw 
before. Geiger Field is located in one of the 
beauty spots of the country and the Govern- 
ment is paying me to live there. 

“I am associated with several hundred men 
from all walks oi life and there is nothing 
to prevent me from becoming a well-in- 
formed student cf human nature. I feel 
that I am being paid for this opportunity. 

“T am given six uniforms, four service out- 
fits and two for dress occasions. I have three 
good meals a day and the best medical care 
is offered me if I need it. There is a well- 
equipped service center in Spokane, equipped 
for games, music, reading, and other forms 
cf recreation, and I am a welcome guest at 
any time. All of these things are done for 


me because I am a soldier in Uncle Sam’s 
Army. At home I have to secure these 
things for myself. Of course, I have my work 
to do, but they tell me there are a lot of 
fell6ws at home who still don’t have a job, 
SO maybe I’m pretty well off, at that.” 


Inflation Menaces Everybody 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THAD F. WASIELEWSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 29, 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM THE MILWAUKEE 
JOURNAL 


Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorpD, I include the following editorial 
from the Milwaukee Journal of Septem- 
ber 28: 


[From the Milwaukee Journal of September 
28, 1941] 
INFLATION MENACES EVERYBODY 

The housewife who goes to market with 
$5 in her purse is coming home with a lot 
less in groceries and meat these days. Many 
food prices have gone up 10 percent; some 
have gone up as much as 40 percent. That 
means just one thing—inflation is under way 
in this country. 

It is under way largely because Congress 
hasn’t shown the courage to face honestly 
the problem of price fixing, and the reason 
that Congress is lacking in courage is that 
three large voting groups in the population, 
so far as they are vocal, are against an effec- 
tive price control. 

Businessmen, as represented by some 
chambers of commerce, are arguing for lim- 
ited and selective control. Labor, as repre- 
sented by the unions, is against control of 
wages—which means that it is also for lim- 
ited control of another sort. The farmer, 
as represented by some of his leaders, is 
against control of farm prices, though he is 
willing that they be set at 110 percent of 
parity, if other prices are set. 

The difficulty apparently is that these 
classes and some individuals in other groups 
do not really understand the menace of in- 
flation once it gets beyond control. Some- 
how they think that ever higher prices and 
ever higher wages will mean prosperity. As 
a matter of fact, nobody in the long run 
gains from inflation. Every economist knows 
that. 

There are temporary gains, of course. The 
owner of stocks benefits at first, while the 
owner of bonds loses. The employer gains 
and the employee loses. The farmer gains at 
the expense of the consumer. Debtors gain 
at the expense cf creditors. But these gains 
are not long lived. As inflation speeds up, 
everybody is caught in the scramble. Money 
becomes well nigh worthless. 

An extreme example of what inflation can 
do occurred in Germany in 1920 to 1923. 
The mark, normally worth 23.8 cents, de- 
scended in value in 3 short years so that 
finally 3,500,000,000,600 could be bought for 
one American dollar. 

Even rather early in that German inflation, 
the Hamburg-American and North German 
Lloyd steamship companies were able to pay 
off mark loans totaling 130,000,000 marks 
($32,500,000) with $10,000 in real money. If 
they had waited until the final crisis, they 
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could have retired that debt with far less 
than one-hundredth of 1 cent in sound 
money. But these German steamship com- 
panies did not benefit in the long run. Their 
properties ran down because it was impossible 
to get together the sums of marks needed to 
make repairs. 

Men who had saved a competence for old 
age found that their life accumulations were 
eventually not worth a single cup of coffee. 
Wages based on the buying power of one day 
were insufficient to buy even bread the next. 

That sort of inflation might never come 
to us, and yet we might suffer nearly as much. 
There finally comes a limit to the effect of 


inflation, and Germany passed that limit long 
before the inflationary movement had run its 
course. 

For it must be remembered that when 
inflation really gets going wages always lag 
behind prices. As prices go up 50 percent, 
wages go up 10 percent. Finally comes a 
point where money is so unimportant that 
those who have goods prefer to keep them 
or to barter them for other goods than to 
sell them for money. They don’t want 
money, for nobody knows what that money 
will buy in the future. 

Inflation ran away with things in Germany 
because nobody used effective means to check 
it at the beginning. There comes a moment 
when no means is at hand to check the 
ruinous descent in money values except re- 
pudiation of the existing currency and the 
establishment of a new money system. 

We in the United States are far from that 
point now. We still have time to control in- 
flation by general fixing of prices, wages, and 
rents. But the fixing must come soon, and 
it must apply to everything. It must be in 
the form of “freezing,” with adjustments to 
be made individually at a later time where 
unfairness can be shown to exist. 

The menace is serious, for it is by no means 
impossible that inflation such as Germany 
once knew could come to us—if we continue 
to put selfish and shortsighted obstacles 
in the way of effective measures to keep our 
price structure at normal levels. 


Flag Raising at El Paso General Shops, 
Southern Pacific Co. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. R. E. THOMASON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 29, 1941 


ADDRESS OF ADOLPH A. STOY, OF 
EL PASO, TEX. 


Mr. THOMASON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include therein a speech 
made by my friend and constituent, Mr. 
Adolph A. Stoy, of El Paso, Tex., at a 
recent flag raising at the Southern Pacific 
shops in that city. Mr. Stoy has been an 
employee in the shops there for many 
years and this is one of the finest tributes 
to the flag I have ever read: 

Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, fellow 
workmen, this assembly today should have a 
deep signification for all of us. The exercises 
incident to the dedication of this new flag- 
pole and raising of the colors at El Paso gen- 
eral shops will soon be forgotten but the prin- 
ciples symbolized by the flag which is to 
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fly from the masthead above us are ever- 
lasting. 

In America, as free men, we voluntarily 
choose the paths of social and economic free- 
dom which we tread. No limitation is placed 
on the heights to which we may ascend, for 
they are guided largely by the degree of our 
own individual efforts and application. We 
are citizens of a great republic which un- 
doubtedly is the last bulwark of freedom’s 
domain. 

The heritage committed to our care by our 
forefathers is priceless. We must, and do, 
stand ready to meet the challenges of the day, 
whatever they may be. In the maelstrom 
which now envelops the Old World, man 
no longer is his own master; he is but a com- 
ponent part of a great machine which, to 
accomplish its goal of conquest and domina- 
tion, spreads destruction and desolation wide 
before it. We are living in a crucial period, 
in a period which in the final analysis may 
determine the future of our civilization. 

That flag, the Stars and Stripes, which to- 
day is to be raised tdé'the lofty pinnacle pre- 
pared for it in this shop reservation, is a sym- 
bol which should be cherished by every one 
of the 1,400 workers who are now employed 
within the confines of this immediate local 
Southern Pacific Railroad industry. 

What the Cross means to the Christian, 
what the Star of David means to the Hebrew, 
as symbols of their respective religious faiths, 
just so indelibly does our flag symbolize our 
political faith in this land of the free. 

The thought here suggests that possibly it 
would be fitting to dwell for awhile on a 
short historical outline concerning it—of its 
antecedents and devolution therefrom. 

In the early period of the American Col- 
onies they used the Union Jack of Britain. 
In it were combined the crosses of St. George 
and St. Andrew, and sometimes a pine tree or 
a hemisphere was figured in the upper left- 
hand quarter. The controversies incident to 
the Revolutionary War, whereby the 13 Eng- 
lish Colonies ir America separated themselves 
from Britain and became the United States 
of America (1775-83), brought forth many 
patterns of flags and banners, the greater 
number of which bore mottoes of defiance to 
the then mother country. 

The colonial flag of New Amsterdam, which 
was carried by armed vessels sailing out of 
New York, had as its central figure a beaver, 
to indicate both the industry of the Dutch 
people and the wealth of the fur trade in the 
New World. 

On the 17th of June 1775 the battle of 
Bunker Hill was fought, and a month there- 
after General Putnam (1718-90) used a red 
banner, on one side of which was the Con- 
necticut motto, and on the other the motto 
of Massachusetts, the latter reading: “An 
Appeal to Heaven.” 

In January 1776, at Cambridge, Mass., Gen- 
eral Washington displayed a flag containing 
13 stripes of red and white, with the British 
Union Jack in a blue canton, the stripes 
being considered emblematic of the union 
of the Thirteen Colonies against British 
tyranny. 

The rattlesnake flag was another pattern, 
in which the snake was coiled to strike, with 
the motto: “Don’t Tread on Me,” and, gen- 
erally, the rattles of the snake numbered 13, 
indicative of the Thirteen Colonies. 

On June 14, 1777, definite action was taken 
by the Continental Congress with reference 
to a national flag, when it passed a resolution 
reading: 

“That the flag of the 13 United States be 
13 stripes, alterrate red and white; that the 
union be 13 stars, white in a blue field, rep- 
resenting a new constellation.” 

After the Continental Congress had decided 
upon the design for the national flag a com- 
mittee consisting of George Washington, 
Robert Morris, and George Ross called upon 
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Mrs. Betsy Ross, a native of Philadelphia, and 
whose father (Samuel Griscom) assisted in 
the erection of Independence Hall, and re- 
quested her to undertake the sewing of the 
new flag. She offered the suggestion, which 
Was accepted, that the stars have five points 
instead of six, and subsequently she received 
contract to make all Government flags. Her 
daughter, Mrs. Clarissa Wilson, continued the 
business until 1857. 

It has been my privilege on many occasions 
to visit the shrine where our first flag was 
made, the Besty Ross house, located at 239 
Arch Street, Philadelphia. To preserve this 
historic edifice to the Nation, the Betsy Ross 
Memorial Association was formed in 1898 and 
sufficient money was raised under its auspices 
to finally purchase it in 1905. As one of the 
school children of Philadelphia, I had the 
opportunity of subscribing to the fund—the 
modest school child’s subscription of 10 cents, 
for which each of us received a certificate of 
membership. The American Flag House, 
where the Stars and Stripes were first brought 
into physical being, will be forever preserved 
to posterity, and a visit to it 5 years ago was 
just as interesting and appealing to me as the 
visits made during my childhood days. 

In January 1794 Congress ordered a change 
made in the flag which had been adopted 17 
years earlier; that it have 15 stripes, alternate 
red and white; that the union have 15 stars, 
white in a blue field, it apparently being the 
intention to add a stripe and a star for each 
new State admitted, as Vermont and Ken- 
tucky had been admitted in 1791 and 1792, 
respectively. 

By 1818 the number of States had increased 
to 20 and Congress then enacted legislation 
of the tenor that the number of stripes in the 
flag be reduced to 13, to represent the Thir- 
teen Original States, and increased the num- 
ber of stars to 20, and further ordered that: 

“On the admission of every new State into 
the Union one star be added to the union of 
the flag, and that such addition shall take 
effect on the 4th of July next succeeding such 
admission.” 

The stars were used in various arrange- 
ments until 1896, and, during that year, the 
Secretary of War, Hon. Daniel Lamont, ordered 
that they be placed in 6 rows; and, in 1912, 
by Executive order of President Howard Taft, 
the arrangement was fixed as 6 rows of 8 
stars each, or, as we know the flag today. 
These 48 stars symbolize the States of the 
Union, in the order of their ratification of 
the Constitution and their admission to the 
Union, Delaware being the first, and Arizona, 
the forty-eighth and last. Texas, largest 
State of all is represented by No. 28. 

Old Glory. An affectionate term for our 
beloved fiag. That designation is attributed 
as having originated with Capt. William 
Driver, of Salem, Mass., these words being his 
salute to a beautiful new flag presented to 
his ship when starting on a voyage around 
the world in 1831. 

Many are the interpretations offered by 
writers of prose and poetry as to the symbol- 
ism of the colors of the flag, but truly none 
can be more symbolic than that expressed by 
the United States Flag Association, headquar- 
ters at Washington, D. C., which has pro- 
mulgated the following: 

“Red for courage. The red in the flag pro- 
claims the courage which the men and 
women of our race have always shown—the 
courage that inspires men and women to face 
danger and to do what is right. 

“White for liberty. It is said that Wash- 
ington once described the flag by saying: “We 
take the stars from heaven, the red from the 
mother country, separating it by white stripes, 
thus showing that we have separated from 
her, and the white stripes shall go down to 
posterity representing liberty.’ 

“Blue for loyalty. The blue stands for loy- 
alty. It is the blue of the heavens—the true 
blue. It tells the story of thousands of men 
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and women who have been loyal tc their coun- 
try through thick and thin, hardship and suf- 
fering—of men and women who have hesi- 
tated at no sacrifice, even of their lives, when 
their country demanded it of them.” 

The flag should be an ever-present re- 
minder of the many rights granted to an in- 
dividual by the Constitution of the United 
States, and as it symbolizes the historic and 
cherished landmarks embodied therein there 
must be acknowledged that with the privi- 
leges come responsibilities. In this day of 
world tumult and strife which we are now 
witnessing the principles of American citizen- 
ship must emblazon themselves as brightly as 
described by Daniel Webster (1782-1852) in 
his oration at the cornerstone laying of 
Bunker Hill Monument, near Boston, in 1825, 
in commemoration of the Battle of Bunker 
Hill, which had been fought 50 years prior 
thereto, when he said, in part—again I quote: 

“We have indulged in gratifying recoliec- 
ticns of the past, in the prosperity and pleas- 
ures of the present, and in high hopes for the 
future. But let us remember that we have 
duties and obligations to perform correspond- 
ing to the blessings which we enjoy. Let us 
remember the trust, the sacred trust, attach- 
ing to the rich inheritance which we have re- 
ceived from our fathers. Let us feel our per- 
sonal responsibility to the full extent of our 
power and influence, for the preservation of 
the principles of civil and reiigious liberty. 
And let us remember that it is only religion 
and morals and knowledge that can make men 
respectable and happy under any form of gov- 
ernment. Let us hold fast the great truth 
that communities are responsible as well as 
individuals, that no government is respectable 
which is not just; that without unspotted 
purity of public faith, without sacred public 
principle, fidelity, and honor no mere forms 
of government, no machinery of laws, can give 
dignity to political society. In our day and 
generation let us seek to raise and improve 
the moral sentiment so that we may look, not 
for a degraded but for an elevated and im- 
proved future. And when both we and our 
children shall have been consigned to the 
house appointed for all living may love of 
country and pride of country glow with equal 
fervor among those to whom cur names and 
our blood shall have descended. 

“And then, when honored and decrepit 
age shall lean against the base of this monu- 
ment, and troops of ingenuous youth shall 
be gathered around it, and when the one 
shall speak to the other of its objects, the 
purpose of its construction, and the great 
and glorious events with which it is con- 
nected, then shall rise from every youthful 
breast the ejaculation: “Thank God, I, I also, 
am an American!’” 

The flag which we are unfurling today is 
the gift of Hamilton Fish Camp No. 2, United 
Spanish War Veterans. We, as employees of 
the great Southern Pacific Co., are grateful 
to them for the courteous gesture they have 
extended through its contribution and ac- 
knowledgment of such is hereby made. 

For perpetual maintenance purposes there 
is a flag fund at El Paso general shops, to 
which all employes engaged within this shop 
reservation, in all departments, may con- 
tribute. The flags we use will always be the 
gift, not of any specially designated depart- 
ment or group, but the gift of all the em- 
ployes. E pluribus unum—all for one and 
one for all! 

And now, before we proceed to raise the 
colors for the first time on this new flag pole, 
I would like to ask that all of you face in the 
direction of the flag. At the command of 
salute, if covered remove the headdress with 
the right hand and hold it at the left shoul- 
der, the hand being over the heart. Those 
of you without covering will stand at atten- 
tion. Women should salute by placing the 
right hand over the heart. Everyone will 
please remain standing at attention until 
the final note of the bugle. 
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Here is the flag of our country, safe within 
its fold is the freedom and fealty of our 
Nation. Friends you will join me in salut- 
ing it. 


Congress Controls the Purse Strings 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. STEPHEN A. DAY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 29, 1941 


RADIO ADDRESS OF HON. STEPHEN A. 
DAY, OF ILLINOIS 


Mr. DAY. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I in- 
clude the following address which I made 
over the radio on September 26, 1941: 


On September 11, 1941, the President in- 
formed the American people that he had 
given orders to shoot any German or Italian 
vessels entering the waters the protection of 
which he deemed necessary for American 
defense. He gave these orders as Commander 
in Chief of the United States Army and Navy. 
He claimed no authority from any legisla- 
tion passed by the Congress. Many are la- 
boring under a misapprehension that he acted 
under the Lend Lease Act. That act fur- 
nishes no authority for the order to shoot, 
and there are no laws on the statute books 
which authorize such an order. His sole 
power to issue the order rests in the fact that 
he is Commander in Chief. 

On March 5, 1941, Senator CoNNALLY, now 
chairman of the Senate Committee on For- 
eign Relations, in the debate on the Lend- 
Lease Act, in speaking of the power vested in 
the President as Commander in Chief, car- 
ried on the following discussion witk Senator 
Bone: 

“Mr. CONNALLY. Control of the Army and 
Navy refers to the organization, promotion, 
courts martial, and the internal government 
and control of the Army and Navy, and has 
nothing on earth to do with the Commander 
in Chief and his power. 

“Mr. Bone. If that is true, then the Presi- 
dent could immediately take this country 
into war by merely lifting his hand. 

“Mr. CONNALLY. Any President who wanted 
to get the country into war could do it at 
any time he desired. 

“Mr. Bone. Unhappily, that is true. 

“Mr. CoNNALLY. Any President who wanted 
to disregard the interests of his country could 
do that; and many Senators seem to think 
that the pending bill and all these amend- 
ments are merely intended to protect the 
country from the President, and assume that 
he is going to do wrong; assume he is going 
to violate his oath; assume he is going to do 
something contrary to the interests of the 
United States. I prefer to assume, on the 
other hand, that any sworn officer is going to 
do his duty. What I said was predicated 
upon the theory that some willful President 
would just plunge the country into war. Of 
course, any President could get the country 
into war at any time he desired by bringing 
about a situation from which we could not 
well retreat.” 

When pressed by Senator ELLENDER as to 
whether there were any limitations on the 
power of 


the President as Commander in | 
Chief, Senator CONNALLY made this signifi- 
cant statement: 


“If the President has the power under the 
Constitution, there is nothing we can do 
about it in this bill (Lend Lease Act) one 
way or another except to refuse appropria- 
tions. Congress can control the Army and 
the Navy by refusing appropriations.” 

It has been announced that the appropria- 
tion bili for approximately $6,000,000,000 of 
additional lend-lease funds will come up in 
the House of Representatives on October 6. 
If the American people want to keep out of 
war, the time has come for them to speak 
out and inform their Representatives that 
they do not approve of the President's order 
to shoot and that no further appropriation 
should be made for the Army and Navy to 
provide the very things the delivery of which 
will make war certain, in view of the Presi- 
dent’s order to shoot. 

So that the average citizen will fully com- 
prehend the exact situation, we must think 
of the President as holding two offices. He is 
President and at the same time Commander 
in Chief of the Army and Navy. As Presi- 
dent, he will get the iend-lease materials, 
but no authority over the men who make up 
the rank and file of the Army and Navy. Let 
us suppose that he places these materials 
on our merchant ships. Up to this point, he 
is still at peace. He then decides to have 
these materials carried across the ocean to 
Britain and the merchant ships commence 
the voyage across the Atlantic. Up to this 
point he is still at peace. Now, he turns to 
his power as Commander in Chief, and de- 
ciding to use our battleships to convoy these 
merchant ships to Britain, he gives orders to 
the Army and Navy to shoot any German or 
Italian war vessels encountered on the way 
across. He obtained all of the authority up 
to the time of the shooting order from the 
Congress. He claims that his power to order 
shooting comes from the Constitution and 
that Congress has nothing to say about it. 
Ali those who have been urging the Members 
of Congress to do something to check the 
President, even to the point of impeaching 
him, are not aware of the fact that the Presi- 
dent is acting under a power coming from 
the Constitution and not from the Congress. 

To fortify his position the President stated 
on September 11, 1941: 

“This situation is not new. The second 
President of the United States, John Adams, 
ordered the United States Navy to clean out 
European privateers and European ships of 
war which were infesting the Caribbean and 
South American waters, destroying American 
commerce. The third President of the United 
States, Thomas Jefferson, ordered the United 
States Navy to end the attacks being made 
upon American ships by the corsairs of the 
nations of North Africa.” 

As a constitutional lawyer, I take issue with 
the President. The fallacy in his position is 
that he is carrying materials to an active 
belligerent; he knows that his shooting order 
will mean war for he has said so himself. He 
knows that President Adams was attacking 
privateers which according to the dictionary 
means “armed private vessels commissioned 
to cruise against the commerce or war vessels 
of the enemy.” He knows that President Jef- 
ferson was attacking corsairs. Turning again 
to the dictionary, we find that a corsair, in 
simple language, is a pirate. President Roose- 
velt has labeled Hitler and Mussolini as gang- 
sters and pirates, and he can console himself 
with the reflection that he is protecting our 
commerce against gangsters and pirates. It is 
interesting to know from what source the 
President obtained this justification for his 
position. 

In my book, We Must Save the Republic, 
published by the Shaw Publishing Co., Wash- 
ington, D. C., on page 77, I state as follows: 

“The lend-lease bill was passed by the Con- 
gress with a total misconception of interna- 
tional law as it is now interpreted by this 
administration. In fact, there has been such 
a radical departure from the tenets of inter- 
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national law, as it existed prior to this new 
interpretation, that practically no Members 
ot either the Senate or the House of Repre- 
sentatives had any notion whatever of the 
present interpretation that authorizes the 
United States to engage in war against an 
aggressor, without a declaration of war by the 
Congress, as provided in the Constitution of 
the United States. 

“Where did this interpretation come from? 
It was not born on American soil. It came 
from Budapest, in Hungary, and it had its 
origins in a conference of international law- 
yers, held at Budapest in September 1934.” 

After quoting from the testimony of Secre- 
tary Stimson before the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, in the hearings from Janu- 
ary 27 to February 3, 1941, and the address of 
Attorney General Jackson, at Habana, Cuba, 
on March 27, 1941, both of whom gave their 
full approval to this new interpretation, on 
page 82 of my book the following is quoted 
from the address of Attorney General Jack- 
son: 

“President Roosevelt ip his message to the 
Congress of January 6,°1941, said that ‘such 
aid is not an act of war.’” 

To what did Attorney General Jackson fe- 
fer? President Roasevelt on January 6, 1941, 
appeared in person before the two Houses of 
Congress and said in part as follows: 

“In fulfillment of this purpose we will not 
be intimidated by the threats of dictators 
that they will regard as a breach of interna- 
tional law and as an act of war our aid to 
the democracies which dare to resist their 
aggression. Such aid is not an act of war, 
even if a dictator should unilaterally pro- 
claim it so to be. When the dictators are 
ready to make war upon us they will not 
wait for an act of war on our part.” 

Here is the understanding of the present 
situation. The dictators have not made war 
upon us. But the President is ready to start 
the shooting. The dictators did not claim 
that aid to Britain was an act of war. On 
January 6, 1941, the President spoke of Hitler 
and Mussolini as dictators, but he did not 
call them privateers and pirates. In other 
‘yords, the dictators did not resort to open 
acts f aggression. They did not commit acts 
of war. War did not come from that source. 
Now the President, seeking to justify his order 
to shoot, cites the actions of two former 
Presidents who used our armed vessels to 
clear the seas of privateers and pirates. He 
no longer says, “Such aid is not an act of 
war.” He states: “Convoys mean shooting 
and shooting means war.” 

When the Lend Lease Act was before the 
Senate for consideration it was clearly em- 
phasized that it did not deal with men but 
only with war materials. Pressed by Senator 
ELLENDER in the debate on March 5, 1941, 
Senator BaRKLEY stated: 

“Mr. ELLENDER. Well, how can you convoy 
ships without men? 

“Mr. BarRKLEY. Oh, no; of course not, and 
the Senator from Louisiana knows that as 
well as I do; but in this bill we are dealing 
with equipment, all sorts of equipment. We 
are not dealing with an army. We are not 
dealing with a navy. We are dealing with the 
things that may be lent, leased, or otherwise 
disposed of by the Presiient of the United 
States.” 

The complete answer to convoying can be 
found in these words of Senator BARKLEY. 
The things were to be carried by vessels 
manned by the British Government, and 
hence no American life could be taken if the 
vessel were attacked. This positively settles 
the claim that there is any authorization of 
convoying in the Lend Lease Act. 

Furthermore, in this same debate Senator 
WHITE stated: 

“It is charged that the passage of this 
legislation means that our warships will con- 
voy our merchant vessels. The direct answer 
to this assertion is that the bill gives no 
such power. On the contrary, it says in 











terms that nothing in the Act shall be con- 
strued to confer this right. There are those 
who insist that under his constitutional pow- 
ers the President may do this thing. If they 
are right in this, if under his constitutional 
designation as Commander in Chief of our 
Army and Navy, or if in the powers which 
inhere under the Constitution in the office of 
President, Mr. Roosevelt can so use the naval 
vessels of the United States. certainly we 
cannot take from hiro any right conferred 
by the Constitution. If, on the other hand, 
such right is not constitutionally his, he does 
not have it., This bill does not confer it.” 

In the recent statement of the President, 
when he announced that he had given orders 
to shoot, he positively claimed that as Com- 
meander in Chief he has the right and in- 
tended to use it. We are, therefore, con- 
fronted with this situation. The President 
claims that he has the right to order shoot- 
ing without any action by the Congress. This 
order to shoot may get us into war. The 
President can only provoke war but he can- 
not declare war. There may be any number 
of shootings, but, there will still be no war 
until acticn by Congress. 

This presents a very unwholesome situa- 
tion and if neglected may result in great 
humiliation and embarrassment. Over 80 
percent of the American people do not sup- 
port the President in making war. They do 
not want war and they do not want him to 
provoke war. What is the duty of Congress 
in this critical hour? 

Fortunately, we are not without a remedy. 
The President is asking for additional billions 
of dollars under the Lend Lease Act, a law 
which does not authorize him to order shoot- 
ing. He himself has said that convoys mean 
shooting and shooting means war. How, 
then, can the Congress vote him additional 
billions of dollars when the Congress knows 
that he intends to act under his powers as 
Commander in Chief and in direct violation 
of the plain provisions of the Lend Lease 
Act? This charges the conscience of every 
member of Congress to compel the President 
to rescind his order to shoot or be denied any 
further appropriation. There is no escape 
from this conclusion. Believing that the 
President will not rescind his order to shoot, 
I shall never vote to provide him with addi- 
tional meneys which are clearly not author- 
ized by the Lend Lease Act. 

We must bear in mind that the additional 
$5.985,000,000 is to be used for the purposes 
cof the Lend Lease Act. He has not asked 
for moneys to carry out his powers as Com- 
mander in Chief. All of us know what he 
intends to do with the money. All of us 
know that he intends to use our Navy to 
convoy merchant ships. All of us know 
that such use of our Navy will provoke war. 
All of us know that this will not be a con- 
stitutional war but the President’s own war. 
What a travesty. How long can this sort of 
thing continue without breeding in the 
minds of the people a feeling of utter dis- 
may and humiliation? But that is just 
where we stand today. 

Knowing that he intends to carry on his 
Own shooting war, the President merely 
uses the Congress to provide him with the 
sinews of war. He is not willing to comply 
with the Constitution of the United States 
and ask the Congress to declare war. All 
Congress is asked to do is to furnish the 
money so that he can make a success Of his 
war which is in direct violation of the Con- 
stitution of the United States. Can any 
Member voting him these additional billions 
of dollars ever again claim that he has been 
true to his oath of office and to the Con- 
Stitution of the United States? 

We have presented to us a clear choice and 
it is this: Follow the Constitution or follow 
the President. If you follow the Constitu- 
tion, we can stay out of war and keep faith 
with the American people. If you follow the 
President, you will be untrue to the people 
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and to your oath of office. The time has 
come for Congress to assert its powers, pre- 
serve its dignity and prerogatives under the 
Constitution by refusing to vote any addi- 
tional moneys. Congress controls the purse 
strings. Only in this way can we express our 
disapproval of the action of the President. 

This decision is made easy for the Members 
of Congress because the President has asked 
for additional moneys under a law that does 
not authorize the action which he has taken 
as Commander in Chief. If the President 
feels himself wronged by the refusal of Con- 
gress to make these appropriations, he has 
only himself to thank for such injury. He 
has stubborniy refused to consult Congress 
and has stubbornly refused to take the Amer- 
ican people into his confidence. Many claim 
that he has directly violated his sacred pledge 
to the American people. Many have asked 
that the President be impeached. There is 
no need at this time of going that far. Con- 
gress now is afforded the opportunity of re- 
buking the President by refusing to provide 
additional billions of dollars to enable him 
to pursue a course which Congress has not 
authorized. 

I appeal to the President to recall his re- 
quest for additional lend-lease moneys. I 
do this to prevent utter humiliation for all 
of us. I do this because of my loyalty to the 
Constitution of the United States and for my 
heartfelt desire to preserve ordered liberty in 
the land we all love so dearly. I believe the 
President should be big enough to realize that 
he cannot further pursue his own shooting 
war without cruelly destroying and eliminat- 
ing the Congress as one of the three great 
coordinate branches of the Government. 
Much as we abhor aggression and desire peace, 
we have lost everything when we lose respect 
for ordered liberty under the Constitution of 
the United States. As a Memoper of Congress, 
I must be vigilant of the powers of Congress. 
We all took an oath to that same Constitu- 
tion and we all stand or fall together. It is 
my prayer that there will always be a Consti- 
tution and that there will always be a Con- 
gress. May God bless you all. 





National Newspaper Week 
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Monday, September 29, 1941 


Mr. WHEAT. Mr. Speaker, October 1 
to 8 has been designated as National 
Newspaper Week, and I want to take this 
opportunity to express my opinion as to 
the importance of the newspapers in this 
country, particularly those known as the 
weekly newspaper. 

Coming as I do from an agricultural 
district in the central portion of Illinois, 
compeosed of 8 counties with a population 
of 300,000, in which are located the Uni- 
versity of Ilinois—which maintains an 
excellent school of journalism, the Milli- 
kin University, and the Eastern Illinois 
State Teachers College, I have had an 
opportunity to come in contact with and 
to observe the importance of the 60 
newspapers located in my district. 

It is my considered opinion, based upon 
many years of experience, that these 
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newspapers wield a tremendous influence 
for good downright Americanism in their 
respective communities, and that they 
will continue to do so as long as they 
remain free and unhampered. Of late, 
we have heard considerable talk about 
the possibilities of at least a partial press 
censorship. In my opinion, this would 
be a very grave error. 

For the benefit of America, I sincerely 
trust that these newspapers may be per- 
mitted to continue to operate as free and 
individual units, unrestrained by censor- 
ship from Washington or from any other 
source. Freedom of the press was one 
of the fundamentals laid down by the 
founders in that immortal document— 
the Constitution of the United States. 
If this one goes by the board, I warn you 
here and now, it will not be long until it 
is followed by restraints upon other free- 
doms—worship, speech, and assembly— 
and the seeds of tyranny will have sprung 
forth full grown. 





The Neutrality Law 
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Monday, September 29, 1941 


ARTICLE BY RAYMOND CLAPPER 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr, 
Speeker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article by Raymond Clapper, from 
a recent issue of the Washington Daily 
News: 


[From the Washington Daily News of Sep- 
tember 26, 1941] 
THE NEUTRALITY LAW 
(By Raymond Clapper) 

Two main questions appear to be involved 
in the issue of revising or repealing the neu- 
trality law. 

One question is whether Congress shall 
permit the arming of American merchant 
ships. The other is whether American ships 
shall be permitted to go into belligerent 
ports. Some other points are involved, but 
they are incidental to these two 

As to the arming of American ships, I don’t 
see any two sides to that question. The 
Nazis are attacking shipping in the waters 
around Greenland and Iceland. We must 
run American ships to those points—that is, 
unless we are prepared to evacuate both 
places and leave it to the Nazis to occupy 
them if they wish, and thus plant them- 
selves within striking distance of the North 
American continent. As we are not going 
to surrender those bases of potential attack 
against this hemisphere, the necessity of 
protecting the supply line to them is obvious. 
Arming of ships is a necessary part of that 
defense. 

As to repealing other restrictions in the 
Neutrality Act so that American ships can go 
into belligerent ports, further discussicn is 
in order. In the present situation such @ 
step probably would mean active naval war 
on a full-out scale. 
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It would mean running American ships, 
carrying lend-lease supplies directly into 
British ports. It seems to me there is a clear 
distinction between this and the protection 
of American ships operating to our own bases 
in Greenland and Iceland. In the latter case 
we have set up a reasonable line of defense 
outposts, and the necessity of protecting 
them is part of the operation. Nazis oper- 
ating in those waters are manifestly out 
looking for trouble, and if shooting results 
it is shooting of their own seeking, and it is 
not for us to run away from it. 

But in carrying goods directly into Britain, 
we would be going into a war zone, and we 
would be legitimate targets of attack. There 
may be a lot of authority in the interna- 
tional lawbooks for a neutral country carry- 
ing on trade with belligerents, but that au- 
thority is academic. The fact is that Ger- 
many and England are at war, and that to 
carry goods into England is to lay ourselves 
open to Nazi attack, just as we would be 
open to attack from the British if we tried 
to carry goods through the British blockade 
to Hamburg. 

It is true that the Neutrality Act is being 
evaded and that it has been in part repealed 
by the lend-lease action. But the restriction 
against American ships and crews going into 
belligerent ports is still operative in the 
Atlantic and to repeal the restriction would 
be to make a definite and a fundamental 
change in our relation to the war 

I do not want to see that step taken if it 
can be avoided If that step meant the dif- 
ference between Hitler winning and Hitler 
losing, I would be in favor of it. I am not 
sure that is the case. Not yet. From every- 
thing I hear in England, the North Atlantic 
situation improved vastly during July and 
August. The time may very well come when 
the volume of American supplies and the 
volume of new American shipping would 
make it desirable to do part of the carrying 
ourselves, and even necessary unless we were 
willing to transfer most of our new merchant 
fleet to foreign registry. I doubt if that time 
has arrived. If it has, then the information 
to demonstrate it should be made available. 

In other words, I do not want to see us any 
further into the war than we have to be in it 
to save a free world from destruction. That 
we have an interest in such an Outcome 
seems to me beyond argument, and we are 
preparing to contribute heavily to it in ma- 
terials. If that assistance is sufficient, then 
a sacrifice of American lives in addition 
would be needless. I think we are entitled 
to more conclusive evidence before we are 
asked to send American ships straight 
through into belligerent ports. 


Wait and See 
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ADDRESS BY DR. NICHOLAS MURRAY 
BUTLER 


Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following address de- 
livered by Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, 
president of Columbia University, at the 
opening of the one hundred and eighty- 
eighth year of Columbia University, Sep- 
tember 24, 1941, entitled “Wait and See”: 


The highest type of ability in all which 
concerns the cooperation of men is what we 
call the administrative. Administration is 
the art of planning with foresight and of 
getting done with promptness, with effec- 
tiveness and at least possible cost of labor 
and of resources, all that represents and re- 
fiects the interests and ambitions of men in 
any given field of endeavor. History makes 
it very plain that from the earliest times 
there has been marked administrative ability 
in certain fields o- human interest. Among 
these are the military, the ecclesiastical, and 
the exploratory. Since the end of the eight- 
eenth century, oportunities for the exercise 
of administrative ability have multiplied a 
thousandfold as a result of the industrial and 
economic evolution which has marked that 
period. In all that relates to production, to 
transportation, to commerce, and to finance, 
administrative ability has found nev oppor- 
tunity in every part of the world and to an- 
extent which would have seemed quite im- 
possible a century ind a half ago. 

The most important field of human inter- 
est and cooperation in which administrative 
ability seems to lag is the governmental poli- 
cies of the modern democracies. This was 
not always the case, as is made plain by a 
reading of the history of Great Britain in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, of 
France in the eighteenth century, and of our 
own people when the foundations of our 
Federal Government were being laid and our 
political structure was being built upon those 
foundations. As the democratic process has 
developed and broadened, however, and as 
the number of individual citizens partici- 
pating in the choice of political representa- 
tives and in the shaping of pubiic policies 
has grown, differences of opinion and of per- 
sonal and group interest have come to play 
a steadily increasing part in the story of gov- 
ernmental action. Theoretically, in each one 
of these modern democracies, a majority 
rules. Theoretically, when a vote is taken 
on a very difficult and disputed matter and a 
clear majority is recorded in favor of one 
definite way of dealing with it, the chosen 
representatives of the people should at once 
and promptly act in accordance with what 
must be regarded as their instructions. But 
if the minority be cleverly led and armed with 
strong and persuasive arguments or supported 
by powerful emotion, there may be and there 
usuaily is indefinite dele y in the formal action 
of public authority in respect to the matter 
under consideration. If, as so often happens 
when a general election of legislative repre- 
sentatives is held in a democracy, there are 
half a dozen questions at issue and not merely 
one question, then the problem presented to 
the legislative body grows in difficulty and in 
complexity. Under such circumstances, a 
first effort is usually to try to find a working 
hypothesis by which in one way or another 
all of the ieading elements in the constitu- 
encies may be either satisfied or at least 
mollified. This of course does not make for 
efficiency or for good government. It makes 
simply for getting along in what appears to 
be the best way possible. It leaves unsettled 
and unsclved numerous very important politi- 


| cal problems, some of them quite funda- 


mental. Just now there are several such 
problems in our American politica: life,’ but 
there is no sign that the Government pro- 
poses to take any action about them, simply 
because there are at the moment no organized 
pressure groups armed with political threats 
endeavoring to get action by the Federal Gov- 
ernment in regard to any one of them. 

In such cases the answer of the legislators 
is, “Wait and see.” That has become a most 
popular slogan in all the democracies. It 
has furnished and is furnishing material for 
sarcasm and for sneering at democracy by 
the present-day despots and their blind fol- 


1See Nichoias Murray Butler, Across the 
Busy Years (New York: Charles Scribner’s 


| Sons, 1939-40) Il, 344-374. 
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lowers. These despots feel that they at least 
can get something “one, whether that some- 
thing be military or civil, moral or immoral, 
just or unjust, humane or cruel. They there- 
fore claim for themselves and their doctrines 
a degree of efficiency in administration which 
they insist the democracies cannot imitate 
and will not endeavor to imitate. 

It must never be forgotten that in a de- 
mocracy the beginnings of all good govern- 
ment are to be found in local self-:;overn- 
ment. It is in the community, be it village 
or town, city or county, whose inhabitants 
are immediately interdependent and closely 
in touch with each other, that a high degree 
of efficiency in public administration usually 
exists. For example, in the United States it 
is almost certain that the local police, the 
local fire department, and the local tax-sup- 
ported schools are effectively administered. 
When from these local political units one 
moves to the Government of a State or to 
that of the Federal Union conditions sharply 
change. We then begin to find extravagance, 
duplication of organization and of effort, 
lack of effective oversight, and in many ways 
lack of efficiency. An outstanding exception 
is the United States Postal Service, where 
there is a very high type of administrative 
efficiency. That service has the advantage 
of being very little and very infrequently 
interfered with by new forms of congres- 
sional action and control. It therefore can 
proceed on the basis of its own experience 
to serve the public with very high effective- 
ness in the field of communication, than 
which none is more important. 

It is obvious that the policy of wait and 
see will not do if democracy is to hold its own. 
Wait and see not only diminishes efficiency 
of governmental service, but it puts democ- 
racy itself in very great danger. In a world 
where every sort and kind of self-seeking is 
at work in order to control increasing num- 
bers of human beings and widening areas of 
the earth’s surface, a policy of wait and see 
spells defeat. It should now be pretty plain 
that either this modern world is going to 
remain at war until the whole of what we 
call civilization has been destroyed and all 
its great monuments wrecked, or that the 
forces of constructive, liberal democracy will 
shortly be able to take leadership of the world 
and in reasonable time to put it upon a per- 
manent foundation of order, of justice, of 
peace, and of prosperity. This certainly can- 
not be done, however, by the policy of wait 
and see. If we are only to wait and see, then 
the believers in liberal democracy are openly 
handing control of the future to their bitter 
and determined enemies. 

By great gocd fortune, mankind has just 


‘now been offered definite and specific lead- 


ership in its search for the foundations upon 
which to build a new and orderly world 
of prosperity and of peace. This is given 
by the Atlantic declaration, announced to 
the world on August 14 last by the Presi- 
dent of the United States of America and 
by the Prime Minister in the Government 
cf Great Britain. To the American peo- 
ple, this Atlantic declaration comes like 
a new Declaration of Independence in the 
field of national policy and international 
relations. It is supported with sympathy aud 
understanding by those hopes and policies 
which have been close to the heart of the 
American people since the days of Washing- 
ton and Franklin, of Hamilton and Jefferson. 
It echoes the famou- sentence of President 
McKinley spoken 40 years ago, “The period 
of exclusiveness is past.” It is in harmony 
with the doctrines taught by Presidents 
Theodore Roosevelt, Taft, Wilson, and Hard- 
ing, as well as with statements contained in 
the declaraticns of principle that were 
adopted by the Democrat National Conven- 
tion and by the Republican National Con- 
vention of 1920. It is in accord with the 
instructicns to the American delegates to the 
Eague Conference of 1907, given by Elihu 
Root, then Secretary of State. It is in ac- 
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cord with the joint resolution approved June 
25, 1910, adopted without a dissenting vote by 
both Houses of the American Congress, call- 
ing for the limitation of armaments and for 
constituting the combined navies of the world 
an international police force for the preser- 
vation of universal peace. 

This Atlantic declaration, which tn so com- 
plete and so splendid a fashion emphasizes 
and repeats this long series of statements of 
national policy, is the direct and conclusive 
answer to those who would continue to put 
their country in danger by preferring a policy 
of wait anc see. This is no time to wait and 
see. The danger is too immediate and too 
great. It is time to think and to act. 
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ARTICLE BY HON. KARL E. MUNDT, OF 
SOUTH DAKOTA 





Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, a short 
time ago I was asked to write a magazine 
article under the title “A Congressman 
Looks at Congress,” by an editor who 
said he believed that the people of Amer- 
ica were growing more and more inter- 
ested in the personalities and procedures 
of Congress. This article was printed in 
the September issue of the Republican, a 
monthly magazine published in Chicago. 

In today’s struggle to preserve and per- 
fect the true functioning of self-govern- 
ment, I think it is important that as 
many citizens as possible interest them- 
selves ia the formula of freedom by which 
congressional and constitutional gov- 
ernment operates in this Republic. It 
is with the humble hope that this arti- 
cle may help add to America’s collective 
information on this subject that I take 
this opportunity of reprinting it in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


{From the Republican for September 1941] 


A CONGRESSMAN Looks AT CONGRESS—-WANT TO 
KNow Wat a CONGRESSMAN THINKS ABOUT 
His Jos AND His AssOctIATES? HERE ARE THE 
Facts PRESENTED DELIGHTFULLY AND READ- 
ABLY 


(By Kart E. Munvt, Member of Congress, 
First District, South Dakota) 


It used to be popular in this country, and 
maybe it still is, for clothiers and haberdash- 
ers to usher in the change of seasons with the 
slogan, “Look at your hat—everybody else 
does.” That slogan might be paraphrased a 
bit to relate to the title of this article. “A 
Congressman Looks at Congress,” by adding, 
“Why shouldn’t he?—Everybody else does.” 
At least everybody else should, because, if the 
full functioning of self-government is to sur- 
vive in this country, its continuance will re- 
sult from the ability of Congress to maintain 
itself as a fully coordinate and independent 
branch of the Federal Government. 

The term “Congress,” of course, refers to 
bcth the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives, but of recent years it has come to be 
used with increasing frequency to denote the 
House of Representatives or the Lower House. 
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Thus a Senator is never called a “Congress- 
man,” although he actually ts one, and a 
Congressman is never called a Senator, al- 
though he frequently wishes that he were one. 
We Congressmen, however, seldom share 
the awe and reverence for the Senate which 
Senators sometimes like to assume attaches 
to the so-called Upper House. We grant that 
“the other body,” as our parliamentary rule 
book insists that we refer to the Senate on 
the floor of the House, is, of course, the Upper 
House, but we secretly cherish the belief that 
it got this name because of its persistent rec- 
ord in recent years of “upping” practically 
every appropriation bill which passed the 
Lower House—the Congress—the House of 
Representatives. In fact, any self-respecting 
Congressman feels that he is just as important 
as a Senator—except that the Senator lasts 4 
years longer than a Member of the House 


HOUSE IS ULTRAEXCLUSIVE 


In fact, if you press him hard enough, a 
Member of the House will deny vociferously 
that the Senate is “the most exclusive club 
in the world” and will insist with vigor and 
verve that, when it comes to downright exclu- 
Siveness the House makes the Senate look 
like a county fair picnic by comparison. 
And if he is a good Congresman, he can prove 
his point, too, with an argument running 
something like this: “It is the House of Rep- 
resentatives rather than the United States 
Senate that merits the title of ‘the most ex- 
clusive club in the world. Why, anybody can 
become a United States Senator who has 
reached the legal age and who happens to be 
& personal friend of the Governor of any 
State in which a Senate vacancy develops. 
It’s as easy as getting appointed to the game 
and fish commission—only not as frequent. 

“But every Member of the House of Rep- 
resentatives has to get there on his own 
power and can be sworn into office as a Con- 
gressman only after he has been elected by 
the people of his own district in an official 
election. Thus the House is the only branch 
of government which never has a Member 
who was not selected by the people them- 
selves. Talk about exclusive. Why, the 
country might have even a President who 
was appointed Secretary of State by a prede- 
cessor, who failed to serve out his term and 
whose Vice President also failed to survive 
the 4 years; but it can never have a Con- 
gressman except by the exclusive American 
function of being elected by the real rulers of 
America—the citizens themselves.” There is 
the Congressman’s argument for the ultra- 
exciusiveness of the House of Representatives 
where, if it is not true that only the fit sur- 
vive, it is certainly true that only the sur- 
vivors (of an election) are fit to serve. 

But looking at Congress through the eyes 
of a Congressman (and I mean the eyes of a 
Republican Congressman as I could not see 
with any others), I observe much of vastly 
more importance than the age-old contest 
about which House of Congress outranks the 
other in importance—or,. as some would have 
it, in impotence. 


ABOVE-AVERAGE CROSS SECTION 


My first impression, upon becoming a Mem- 
ber of Congress some 3 years ago, was that, 
like the old Ford automobile, Congress had 
survived its meanest critics and had far out- 
distanced its friendliest commentators. 
Members of Congress—yes, both Houses of 
it—are usually far more able, sincere, and 
unselfish in their service to the country than, 
as an outsider looking in, I had supposed 
they would be. Ranging in age from slightiy 
over 25 to something over 80, and including 
representatives of most of the established 
businesses and professions in the country, 
the United States House of Representatives 
is a cross section of America, but it is a layer 
selected from above the medium. Since it 
cannot include all of the lawyers in the coun- 
try, for example, it has some of the best. 
Likewise, its membership includes some of 
the best businessmen, some of the best 
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preachers, best farmers, best editors, and so 
on down the line. 

Looking down on Congress from the van- 
tage point of a seat in the gallery of the 
House Chamber—or even from the press gal- 
lery—Members of Congress do not show up 
to advantage. Its 435 Members have no com- 
mon denominator of appearance, of dress, of 
stature, or of behavior. Some are as undig- 
nified as boys at a circus; some are as austere 
as a mortician’s crew of helpers. Some are 
gay, and some are garrulous. But each one 
earned his right to membership in his own 
district on his own merit, and a 6 weeks’ 
study of the votes and actions of any Mem- 
ber reveals pretty well the type of district 
which he represents and the kind of people 
who inhabit his district. No Member of Con- 
gress ever gets very far away from his people 
for very long at a time and stays tn Con- 
gress. The brevity of his 2-year term and the 
prevailing good judgment of the vcters of 
America see to that. 


THERE'S A REASON 


The first week I was in Congress an old- 
timer sat down beside me one day and com- 
mented dryly, “I suppose when you hear 
some of these guys doing a little demagog- 
uery down in the well of the House you 
wonder how in hell they ever got here in the 
first place. I used to feel that way about it, 
too, but if you stay around here for a few 
months, son, you'll soon discover that there’s 
a pretty good reason why every one of these 
Members defeated anywhere from one to half 
a dozen rivals to win his seat in Congress.” 
I have often thought of that old-timer’s ob- 
servations, and I’m sure today that he was 
eternally correct in his conclusions. 

Membership in Congress is a good deal like 
membership in a large club. Members may 
argue with each other vigorously and with 
great heat for half a day on the floor of the 
House, but they do not bruise easily and they 
heal quickly. Bitterest of opponents on par- 
tisan or sectional or economic questions may 
fight it out to the last vote on the floor of 
the House, but after the count is taken the 
play is cver; and, as Scarlett O’Hara put it, 
“Tomorrow’s another day.” and on “another 
day” a new question will be before the House, 
and opponents of yesterday may join as pro- 
ponents in this new legislative battle, or vice 
versa. And against the outside world, against 
an unfair newspaper columnist or radio com- 
mentator, against some force or person who 
would intrude upon the sanctity of the House 
or assail its functions, the entire member- 
ship will join to defend one of its Members 
or its collective honor. The comraderie 
among Members of Congress crosses all party 
and sectional lines and survives the bitterest 
of congressional debates. 


TWO FAMOUS BACHELORS 


The two outstanding men in the House, as 
presently constituted, invariably demon- 
trate this “fight and forget” dualism. Sam 
Rayspurn, able and amiable Speaker of the 
House, is a Texas bachelor who marshals his 
Democratic (and New Deal) forces with great 
skill and success to withstand the attacks 
and criticisms, the objections, amendments, 
modifications, and proposals of JoE MarTIN’s 
group of embattled minority Members. Sam 
Raysuen is both fair and fervent. He fights 
hard and long for the administration's point 
of view. The minority leader (adjudged last 
year by Capitol Hill correspondents as “the 
most valuable Member of Congress”), is a 
Massachusetts bachelor (these “singletons” 
go places in Congzess) whose parliamentary 
ekill, political sense, and all-around ability 
mark him easily as a leader of far better than 
average ability. 

Joe MartTIN leads his minority as vigorously 
and valiantly as Sam Raysurn leads his 
greater army; neither leader asks for quarter 
nor offers concessions to appease. Neither 
will sacrifice principle for politics nor honor 
for victory. Both retain the loyalty of their 
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respective parties and followers by “playing 
ball with the members of their own team.” 
But after the balloting is over and the de- 
cision is made, it’s “another day” for both 
Sam and Jog. And between the two of them 
exists a prevailing friendship and a deep 
sense of mutual respect which the roughest 
and longest of parliamentary battles will not 
tarnish 

For the fact that the House Republicans, 
during the past two sessions of Congress, so 
frequently have defeated unwise legislation, 
modified excessive legislation or postponed 
unnecessary legislation, JoE MarTIN deserves 
additional credit because of the dual facts 
that: (1), His Republican forces face an op- 
position majority of about an even hundred; 
and (2), the Republican Party meetings are 
never in the form of a caucus which binds 
the members to support a party policy, but 
are simply conferences to inform the mem- 
bers about the merit or demerit of impend- 
ing legislation from the Republican view- 
point. Once the party conference is over, 
every Republican can follow the inclination 
of his own nose without falling into disre- 
pute with his fellows and, unless he is con- 
vinced that the approach of the majority of 
his party is best for the Nation, he can rebel 
without becoming a rebel. In spite of such 
consideration for the rights of the individ- 
ual Republican in Congress, “Joe’s gang” 
have worked together to leave the imprint of 
the Republican point of view upon a surpris- 
ingly large amount of legislation since he be- 
came the minority leader in 1939. 


DECLARATION OF G. O. P. POLICY 


Illustrative of the technique behind the 
scenes in Republican congressional confer- 
ences was the recent party meeting to discuss 
the problems of national defense and foreign 
affairs. A set of resolutions was presented 
by a group of Republican Members, most 
closely associated with legislation in these 
fields, and after free and open discussion, the 
following statement was adopted by a near- 
unanimous vote of the party conferees as a 
declaration of Republican policy: 

“The Republican Members of the House of 
Representatives, believing that the people of 
the United States are entitled to a definite 
expression of our views on national defense 
and foreign policy, hereby declare: 

“(1) We reaffirm the pledge of our 1940 
party platform: ‘The Republican Party is 
firmly opposed to involving this Nation in 
foreign war. We approve the restatement of 
this principle, subsequently written into the 
1940 Democratic Party platform: ‘We will not 
participate in foreign wars, and we will not 
send our Army, Navy, or Air Forces to fight in 
foreign lands outside of the Americas, except 
in case of attack.’ We demand the fulfillment 
of these pledges. 

“(2) We reaffirm the declaration in our 
party platform: ‘We condemn all executive 
acts and proceedings which might lead to 
war without the authorization of the Con- 
gress of the United States.’ 

“(3) We reaffirm the declaration of our 
party platform, as follows: ‘Our national de- 
fense must be so strong that no unfriendly 
power shall ever set foot on American soil. 
To assure this strength, our national econ- 
omy, the true basis of America’s defense, must 
be free of unwarranted governmental in- 
terference.’ We firmly believe in maintain- 
ing and upholding the Monroe Doctrine and 
safeguarding this hemisphere from foreign 
invasion. We insist that our national de- 
fense be strong enough to accomplish these 
objectives. 

“(4) The ‘lease-lend’ policy was presented 
to the American people as a measure ‘short 
of war.’ We insist that it be administered 
as a ‘short-of-war’ measure. 

“(5) We are convinced that this declara- 
tion of policy is overwhelmingly supported 
by American public opinion and that such a 
program will assure the greatest degree of na- 
tional unity and security.” 


JOE HAS TACT, PERSISTENCE 


To bring about a meeting of many minds 
from various sections of the country on the 
most important problems of our day, a con- 
gressional leader must be both tactful and 
persistent. Joz Martin has these qualities 
in rich abundance. Since the adoption of 
this “directional beam” of party policy in 
Congress, a new back-drop has been pro- 
vided before which to study the parade of 
passing events with the collective power of 
party unity. No Member is bound by such a 
declaration of policy, but all Members are 
benefited by having such a reaffirmation of 
party policy before them as they approach 
the problems which come to hand. It is a 
demonstration of collective strength without 
the sacrifice of individual power 

The American Congress exemplifies one of 
the signal axioms of self-government in this 
Republic; namely, that for its successful 
functioning it depends upon the two-party 
system. A membership of 435 individual 
Congressmen would be too unwieldly to pro- 
duce results of merit were it not for its divi- 
sion along two-party lines. The majority 
proposes major legislation; the minority ana- 
lyzes it for defects, criticizes its weaknesses, 
suggests improvements. Each party has a 
definite responsibility in the American Con- 
gress just as it does in the bigger arena of all 
political activity in this Republic. When 
either the directing party or the disagree- 
ing party fails to function in Congress, Con- 
gress fails to represent the people and begins 
to represent the Executive or the party in 
power. 

Thus as “A Congressman Looks at Con- 
gress,” it takes on the aspect of a great prov- 
ing ground for all that is best in the science 
of self-government. It is the last great 
forum in the world in which the two-party 
system of government serves to protect the 
weak from the strong, the minority from the 
majority, and the permanently important 
from the ephemerally expedient. Come to 
think of it, however, there is another reason 
why Congress is so important to the survival 
of freedom in America. 

It’s because much more frequently than he 
“looks at Congress,” a Congressman looks at 
the country. He looks out to his constitu- 
ents who comprise in the aggregate all the 
citizens of this Republic. He looks out to 
them for “directional bean.s” to guide his 
acts and votes more often than he looks to 
congressional conferences or party parleys for 
such support. Yes; it is probably because 
“Congress looks to the country” to determine 
how it can serve America best that so much 
of the country looks to Congress with the 
hope and the confident prayer that, come 
what will, the United States of America long 
will continue to believe and to behave in 
accordance with the great American principle 
that “under God the peopl* rule.” 


Senator Wagner Points Out Vital Neces- 
sity of Planning Now for Post-War Jobs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. JERRY VOORHIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 23, 1941 


ARTICLE BY HON. ROBERT F. WAGNER, 
OF NEW YORK 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, no one is better equipped to 
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discuss the question of meeting the prob- 
lems which will confront us when we 
stop spending these billions on defense 
than is the senior Senator from New 
York, Hon. Rosert F. Wacner. I take 
pleasure in including with my remarks 
an article by the Senator which appeared 
in the America Laborite, official organ of 
the American Labor Party of New York. 


[From the American Laborite of August 15, 
1941] 


PLAN FOR MILLIONS OF POST-WAR JOBS VITAL TO 
CUSHION END OF ARMS BOOM 


(By Rosert F. Wacner, senior United States 
Senator from New Yorh) 


In the judgment of history, the Versailles 
Treaty is recognized as a bad peace because 
it was primarily a political settlement. It 
carved out new states, shifted old boundaries, 
transferred colonies, exacted reparations, and 
created a League of Nations with ineffective 
guaranties against military aggression and 
infringement of minority political rights. 
There was little if any regard for a lasting 
economic basis on which the political ar- 
bangement would have to stand or fall. 

When peace came, the United States, like 
the rest of the world, went back to economic 
normalcy. A thoughtful program of post- 
war economic reconstruction, offered by 
American organized labor, did not win a 
favorable hearing. Our wartime agencies 
were promptly dismantled, and no agencies 
or even plans for adjustment to immediate 
or long-range peacetime economic and social 
needs were established in their place. 

Looking back over the last two decades, 
we can see clearly how the failure to ad- 
vance toward a just economic order inevitably 
led to world-wide depression, and unleashed 
the brute forces of intolerance that threaten 
our security today. 

In the present conflict, President Roose- 
velt has proclaimed America’s refusal not only 
to accept a Hitler-dominated world, but also 
to accept a world like the post-war world of 
the 1920's, “in which the seeds of Hitlerism 
can again be planted and allowed to grow.” 
To that end, the President has stated, and 
responsible British statesmen of all parties 
have affirmed, that democracy’s guiding 
peace aim must be social security in its 
broadest sense, within and between nations. 

This time, before our free world crashes 
about us in utter and final ruin, the forces 
of democracy are determined to win the war, 
and, equally important, to win the peace as 
well. 

British labor, speaking through the Labor 
Party, has taken the lead in formulating 
these aims, and the work of planning for 
post-war problems in Britain is being di- 
rected by a labor member (Arthur Greenwood, 
minister without portfolio) of Mr. Churchill’s 
cabinet. British conservatives vie with labore 
ites in recognizing that only through intel- 
ligent planning can democracy avoid the re- 
proach of slums and poverty, of idle resources 
and chronic unemployment; that only 
through the practical cooperation of peoples 
in the necessary task of reconstruction can 
the peace be finally won. 

In order to focus American attention on 
this far-reaching problem I introduced at 
the very beginning of this Congress a reso- 
lution to establish the Post Emergency Eco- 
nomic Advisory Commission, composed of 12 
members—3 Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, 3 Members of the Senate, and 6 
others chosen by the President from the 
executive departments and the general] pub- 
lic. The Commission would be authorized 
to study the economic problems likely to 
confront the Nation upon the termination 
of the present defense emergency, and to 
formulate a comprehensive program for the 
full utilization of America’s resources of men 
and machines in maintaining and improving 











the economic well-being of all the people. 
The Commission would have authority to call 
on the various agencies and departments of 
government for materials, information, and 
personnel. Prom time to time the Commis- 
sion would publish progress reports and rec- 
ommend appropriate legislation. 

If Hitler conquers the Old World, America’s 
economic problem will be grave—armaments 
and more armaments will be the order of the 
day. If the war ends with Hitler’s complete 
downfall, the way to a brighter future will] be 
opened, but it must be won by a national ef- 
fort even more complex than the organization 
of production for the military victory. 
Abroad, economic chaos will prevail in our 
normal world markets. At home, we will be 
faced with the twin evils of an expanded but 
fargely unused industrial capacity and many 
millions of unemployed. The unemployment 
problem will be aggravated by substitute 
products and more efficient machinery de- 
veloped under stress of defense production, 
end by vast migrations of workers from de- 
fense areas back to the farms and to peace- 
time industrial centers. 

Temporary measures to cushion the shock 
will of course be mecessary. An expanded re- 
lief program will be imperative. In addition, 
under a bill I have introduced, substantial 
funds would be appropriated now for the se- 
lection and planning of a “shelf” of public- 
works projects, ready for immediate use 
when the defense program is concluded. But 
these and other measures are only stopgaps; 
they cannot begin to meet the postdefense 
unemployment problem. In the last year, 
$45,000,000,000 have been made available for 
defense orders in American industry—and we 
still have millions of jobless. Relief spending 
on such a scale after the war is out of the 
question, for tax revenue will be declining at 
the same time we are seeking to retrench in 
Government spending. 

The solution must be sought and found in 
the intelligent cooperation of labor, industry, 
and government under our system of free 
enterprise to keep our men and resources at 
work producing for the peacetime needs of 
the American people and of a reconstructed 
world. Can this be done? The answer is— 
it must be done, or else our free way of life 
will not survive. The Treasury could not 
withstand the drai~ on public funds, and our 
social system could not withstand the con- 
tinued waste of unemployed men and ma- 
chines. We have the resources, the factories, 
and the willing hands. In producing for 
defense, virtual miracles have been wrought, 
and armament schedules surpassed. With 
the same urgency and sacrifice, we can win 
the battle of production for peace. 

We must be concerned with measures to 
be adopted 1.0w, in addition to those prepared 
and held in reserve when the emergency ends; 
for example, maintain sound defense tax and 
price policies, to avoid a cycle of inflation 
now and deflation later on; create a system 
of dismissal compensation for defense work- 
ers, financed out of present defense pay rolls 
and earnings; extend and improve our ma- 
chinery for unemployment insurance and job 
exchanges; and provide that public housing 
built now for defense workers shall be avail- 
able for slum dwellers after the emergency 
has passed. For a really effective tndustrial 
mobilization plan for peace, the time to begin 
work is now. 

In centuries past, good cropland was scarce 
and the supply of material goods extremely 
limited. Wars were fought for control of 
these means of production. The modern 
world is blessed with machines fashioned by 
man and subject to man’s control, machines 
that can produce for a better, happier stand- 
ard of life than we have ever known. To 
begin thinking and planning now for that 
goal is really part of our defense effort. It 
is the very heart of the dynamic, democratic 
philosophy which is the only hope of a trou- 
bled world. 
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Niagara Falls Power Development and 
the St. Lawrence Seaway 
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HON. ALFRED F. BEITER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 29, 1941 


LETTER TO THE FEDERAL POWER COM- 
MISSION AND ARTICLE FROM THE 
BUFFALO COURIER-EXPRESS 





Mr. BEITER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I call the at- 
tention of the House to a recent state- 
ment of Chairman Leland Olds of the 
Federal Power Commission that immedi- 
ate construction of the St. Lawrence 
project is needed to furnish additional 
power to up-State New York and my 
reply to Mr. Olds, citing the fact that fur- 
ther development of Niagara Falls and 
utilization of present facilities would sup- 
ply the needed power. I have suggested 
to Chairman Olds that the Niagara Falls 
development project should have priority 
over the St. Lawrence seaway. My letter 
to the Commission and a release from the 
Buffalo Courier-Express of September 28, 
1941, are included herein: 


SEPTEMBER 27, 1941. 
Hon. LELanp OLps, 
Chairman, Federal Power Commission, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear CHAIRMAN: Reference is made to 
your letter of September 19 in which you en- 
closed, at my request, a list of industrial 
plants served by the Niagara Falls Power Co., 
which you indicated at recent hearings on 
the St. Lawrence seaway would expand pro- 
duction if additional power is available 

Undoubtedly, you have received some indi- 
cation from the companies mentioned that 
they could use more power for defense ex- 
pansion in the Niagara Falls area. This was 
the reason that the Government authorized 
further diversion of water at Niagara Falls to 
put through existing power plants. I believe 
that the Niagara Falls Power Co. asked your 
Commission for the privilege of diverting 
added water through existing stations, the 
benefits of such increased diversion to go to 
the expanding war industries in that area. 

It seems to me, however, that if added 
power for the mentioned industries is neces- 
sary at Niagara Falls the Federal Power Com- 
mission should not only authorize but direct 
the Niagara Falls Power Co. to use the full 
potentialities of the Adams station. When 
the members of the House Rivers and Har- 
bors Committee visited the Niagara Falls 
plants on their St. Lawrence seaway inspec- 
tion tour they saw idle generators there be- 
cause the Government did not authorize a 
further diversion of water there so that the 
full capacity of that station would be utilized. 
This amounts to approximately 95,000 horse- 
power. 

It the Federal Power Commission is con- 
cerned about expanding industries at Niagara 
Falls, I would suggest that you advocate the 
immediate and further development of 
Niagara Falls rather than the St. Lawrence 
seaway far up in the northern part of the 
State. The Power Authority of the State of 
New York, long an advocate of the St. 
Lawrence seaway, has recommended a new 
25,000 second-feet full head plant at Niagara 
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Falls, with certain power-diversion adjust- 
ments there. That authority concluded on 
page 43 of their 1938 annual report the fol- 
lowing: 

“The new power plant would add 787,500 
horsepower to the 499,000 horsepower in- 
stalled in the Schoellkopf station, the net 
effect of which would be to add 677,500 horse- 
power to the generating capacity of the State, 
giving consideration to the loss of 110,000 
horsepower through the cancelation of pres- 
ent Canadian import contracts. The annual 
energy output on the United States side of 
the river would be increased from 2,746,000,- 
000 kilowatt-hours to 7,255,000,000 kilowatt- 
hours a year, less the energy now obiained 
from the Canadian contracts, which amouats 
to approximately 650,000,000 kilowatt-hours 
a year. The net effect, therefore, would 
amount to an increase of 3,859,000,000 kilo- 
watt-hours per year in the energy supply of 
the State. In addition, there would be pro- 
vided 1,000,000,000 kilowatt-hours a year of 
secondary energy without further investment, 
which would be available when the market is 
ready to absorb it.” 

From this it would appear that the Niagara 
Falls project should have priority over the 
St. Lawrence project, since the latter wouid 
take three times as long to complete, and 
when completed would be great distances 
from the areas where the demand for power 
does or will exist—not in the very heart of 
the electrochemical industry, as is the case 
at Niagara Falls. 

Sincerely yours, 
ALFRED F, BEITER. 


[From the Buffalo Courier-Express] 


BEITER WANTS FALLS PowEeR DEVELOPMENT— 
TELLS FEDERAL COMMISSION HEAD WorK 
THerE SHovutpD Have Priority Over Sr. 
LAWRENCE—IDLE FactILitiges CrTep—Le£cIs- 
LATOR CHALLENGES STATEMENT BY OLDS 
CALLING SEAWAY PROJECT VITAL Now 


WasuiIncton, September 27.—The conten- 
tion of Chairman Leland Olds, of the Federal 
Power Commission, that immediate construc- 
tion of the St. Lawrence project is vital, be- 
cause upper New York State now is short of 
power, was challenged today by Representa- 
tive ALFRED F. BriTer, of the Forty-first Dis- 
trict. 

In a letter to Representative JosePH J. 
MANSFIELD, chairman of the House Rivers and 
Harbors Committee, Olds asserted that, even 
with completion of the St. Lawrence project 
in 1945, up-State New York will be 394,000 
kilowatts short of the capacity estimated as 
necessary for expansion of essential defense 
production, unless further additions to gen- 
erating capacity are planned. Olds said it is 
silly to consider the St. Lawrence project a 
rival for coal-burning electric-power plants, 
because both are needed. He added that “it 
would be a grave error in military planning 
to delay immediate construction of the St. 
Lawrence project.” 


URGES FALLS PRIORITY 


In a letter sent at the same time to Olds, 
BEITER declared that if there is a shortage 
of power in upper New York, then develop- 
ment of Niagara Falls should have priority 
over the St. Lawrence deveiopment. 

BEITER pointed out that it would require 
three times longer to complete the St. Law- 
rence project than to develop Niagara Falls 
power further, and that, wh2n completed, the 
St. Lawrer.c stations will be great distances 
from Niagara Falls, where the demand for 
more power exists in electro-chemical and 
other defense industries 

“If added power for Niagara Falls indus- 
tries is needed,” Brtrer says, “it seems to me 
that the Federal Power Commission should 
not only authcrize but direct the Niagara 
Falls Power Co. to use the full potentialities 
of the Adams station. 
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“When the members of the House Rivers 
and Harbors Committee visited the Niagara 
Falls plants on their St. Lawrence seaway 
inspection tour they saw generators idle, be- 
vause the Gove. ament did not authorize a 
further diversion of water so that the full 
capacity of that station would be utilized. 
This amounts to about 95,000 horsepower. 

CITES POWER BOARD ATTITUDF 

“If the Fedcral Power Commission is con- 
cerned about exp»nuing industries at Niagara 
Falls, I would suggest that you advocate the 
immediate and further development of Niag- 
ara Falls, rather than the St. Lawrence sea- 
way far up in *he northern part of the State. 
The power authority of the State of New 
York, long an advocate of the St. Lawrence 
seaway, has recommended a new 25,000 sec- 
ond-feet full-head plant at Niagara Falls 
From this Niagara Falls development should 
have priority over the St. Lawrence develop- 
ment.” 

BeirTer’s challenge came almost simultane- 
ously with release of Olds’ letter to Mans- 
field. At a recent hearing on the St. Law- 
rence, Olds said some plants served by the 
Niagara Falls Fower Co. would expand pro- 
duction if additional power were available. 
* listed Carborundum, R. & H. Chemicals, 
C.meral Abrasives, Hooker Electro-Chemical, 
Niagara Smelitng, Pittsburgh Metallurgical, 
Titanium Alloy Manufacturing, and Union 
Carbide companies and the Kimberly Clark 
and Vanadium corporations. 
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Conservation of Sheet Steel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN W. GWYNNE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 29, 1941 


LETTER FROM FRANK A. HOLMES OF 
WATERLOO, IOWA 


Mr. GWYNNE. Mr. Speaker, in these 
days of threatened shortage of raw ma- 
terials every constructive suggestion 
which would result in saving should be 
very carefully considered. Under per- 
mission granted to me I include a letter 
written by a man who has made a great 
study of this subject, Frank A. Holmes, of 
Waterloo, Iowa. The adoption of the 
plan set forth in his letter for the con- 
tinuous use of license plates for automo- 
biles for a 5-year period instead of 1, as at 
present, would save annually in the State 
of Iowa 550 tons of steel. The saving to 
the taxpayers there would be $44,060. 

The letter follows: 

SEPTEMBER 8, 1941. 
Hon. JOHN W. GwYNNE, 
Member, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear JOHN: About a year ago we had a 
conversation relative to the conservation of 
sheet steels. During the past year I have 
made a thorough investigation of the sub- 
ject and have collected much data regard- 
ing the waste brought about by the discard- 
ing of automobile number plates each year. 

At present there are approximately 37,000,- 
009 sets of license plates issued annually in 
the United States. These plates weigh 1 
pound 2 ounces per pair. Each year, on the 
Ist day of January and February, this 


enormous amount of steel is replaced by new 
steel and that of the past year is relegated 
to the dumps or otherwise destroyed. The 
metal content of these discarded plates is 
such as to justify their continuous use for a 
period of at least 5 years keeping them cur- 
rent by the use of a small gadget, weighing 
1% ounces, that when properly attached 
would give full identification and informa- 
tion as completely as the plate on first issu- 
ance. As this gadget would weigh but one- 
sixteenth of the weight of the original plate, 
a saving of fifteen-sixteenths in sheet metal 
would be effected. The State of lowa uses 
approximately 550 tons of sheet metal an- 
nually for its license plates. By putting my 
suggestion into effect prior to the issuance of 
the 1943 plates, a savings of 51554 tons would 
be achieved for that year alone and all other 
States would have a proportionate saving 
yearly. It is my understanding that a sim- 
ilar practice has been followed in some other 
States with great success. There is enclosed 
a& small photograph showing the attached 
gadget in position. 

In addition to this suggestion for the fu- 
ture conservation of sheet metal, there is also 
a large amount of steel to be salvaged from 
discarded license plates of previous years 
which have not found their way to the dump 
but are still in the possession of private citi- 
zens. It is estimated that there are from 2 
to 4 sets of old plates which are still retained 
by each of the purchasers of the 37,000,000 
license plates issued annually. It is my belief 
that with publicity similar to that of the 
recent aluminum campaign and an appeal 
to patriotic, defense-minded Americans, these 
old plates could be collected at a central 
point in each State with a minimum cost to 
the Government. 

It is suggested that the Government make 
public appeal by radio and press to the owners 
of discarded plates to have them bundled and 
delivered to the nearest post office, the same 
to be franked to some central point in each 
State 

Assuring you that I stand ready at any and 
all times to give you any assistance within 
my power toward the conservation of war 
materials, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
F. A. HOLMEs. 


The Duty of Members of Congress in the 
Present International Crisis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. COMPTON I. WHITE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 29, 1941 


LETTER FROM A CONSTITUENT 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, in fulfilling 
our duty as Members of Congress in for- 
mulating Government policies and cast- 
ing the vote of the people we have the 
honor to represent, it is highly important 
that we have an expression of the views 
of those we have the responsibility to rep- 
resent. The clear, concise statement of 
an Idaho businessman, who is a World 
War veteran, taxpayer, and Democrat, 
which is inserted herewith, is indicative 
of public opinion in the district that I 
have the honor to represent: 
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MIDDLETON, IDAHO, 
September 16, 1941, 
Hon. Compton I. WHITE, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: I wish to thank you for what 
you have done to keep us out of the Euro- 
pean war, but it looks like the fight has just 
begun. It seems as though the President has 
forgotten the Democratic platform, his pre- 
election pledges, and that we have a Con- 
gress. 

I have been in business in this little town 
for the past 20 years, and I just know of 
one man here that wants to go to war, and 
he is past 70 years old. 

The war crowd wanting us to team up 
with the Communists has made it unani- 
mous here. 

Thanking you for what you have done and 
assuring you my loyal support, I remain, 

Yours truly, 
T. H. ANDERSON, 

World War Veteran, Taxpayer, Democrat, 


A Different Willkie 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. HARRY SAUTHOFF 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 29, 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM THE SIOUX FALLS (8. 
DAK.) DAILY ARGUS LEADER 


Mr. SAUTHOFF. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the many distinguished newspapers dis- 
played on the newspaper racks of the 
Members’ lobby is the Daily Argus 
Leader, of Sioux Falls, S. Dak., the lead- 
ing newspaper of the two Dakotas. In 
looking over the papers the other day, 
I came across a striking editorial in the 
Daily Argus Leader which I take this op- 
portunity of calling to the attention of 
the Congress and the country since it 
seems to point to a most profound and 
potent truth. It is also of special inter- 
est in view of the remarks by Mr. Willkie 
recently before a subcommittee of the 
Senate. 

[From the Sioux Falls (S. Dak.) Daily Argus 
Leader | 


A DIFFERENT WILLKIE 


Before Wendell Willkie proceeds too far in 
his attempt to purge the Republican Party 
of Senators and Representatives who do not 
endorse President Roosevelt's foreign policies, 
he might reflect upon what he himself told 
the American people last year. 

Then, if he is a reasonable man, he might 
ponder about the justification of attempting 
to oust Congressmen because they endorse 
the policy that he expressed when he was a 
candidate for the Presidency. 

Here are a few quotations concerning 
which Willkie should be reminded: 

“I want to repeat what I said on several 
previous occasions that, despite our whole- 
hearted sympathy for the Allied cause, we 
must stay out of the war. We do not in- 
tend to send men from the shores of this 
continent to fight in any war. 

“I believe in national defense, not as a 
step toward war, but as a protection against 
it. It is the duty of the President of the 
United States to recognize the determination 








of the people to stay out of war and to do 
nothing by word or deed that will undermine 
that determination.”’—Wendell Willkie at 
Brooklyn, June 18, 1£40. 

“Many persons have asked me whether, if I 
were nominated and elected, I would lead 
the United States to war. My reply is that 
the Chief Executive should not lead the peo- 
ple to war unless and until the people insist. 
It is the attitude of the Chief Executive to 
prevent war if he can possiby do so. In that 
awful decision, he should not push Congress. 
Congress should push him. In a democracy 
only the people have a right to decide upon 
war. The duty of a President is to be the 
restraining and calming influence in all 
pericds of crises. 

“And personality, in spite of my belief that 
we should help the Allies in every way possi- 
ble, I have been against getting into this war 
or any other war. And I still am.’—Wendell 
Willkie at Boston, June 14, 1940. 

“It would be foolhardy for us to get into 
war at this time, I don’t think we should get 
into this war at all, but we should show our 
sympathy for the Allies.”—Wendell Willkie at 
Minneapolis, May 10, 1940. 

“Henry Wallace, the Democratic Vice Presi- 
dential nominee, said recently that the Re- 
publican Party was the party of appeasement. 
That can mean two things. If he meant 
working out compromises with the dictators, 
then he was 100 percent wrong. But if Mr. 
Wallace meant to say that the Republican 
Party is the party of peace, he spoke the 
truth, because I shall never lead this country 
into any European war. And when I say 
that I mean it.”—Wendell Willkie at Rush- 
ville, Ind., September 7, 1940. 

“Our political foreign experts should be rid 
of the habit of whispering through the win- 
dow and slipping things down the back alley. 
Our foreign policies should be forthright and 
clear.”——-Wendell Willkie in Fortune magazine, 
April 1940. 

“The American people do not want war. 
They have no idea whatever of joining in any 
conflict, whether on the Atlantic or the Pa- 
cific. They are determined to keep America 
at peace. In this determination I stand with 
them. I am for keeping out of war. I am 
for peace for America.”—Wendell Willkie at 
Cleveland, October 2, 1940. 

“We shall not undertake to fight anybody 
else’s war. Our boys shall stay out of Eu- 
rope.”—Wendell Willkie at Brockton, Mass., 
October 11, 1940. 

“But I wish to make it plain tonight that 
{ do not think the New Deal has been either 
wise or effective in foreign affairs. I do not 
believe that it has contributed to peace. I 
believe it has contributed to war. And I be- 
lieve it has done so becaus. of a fundamental 
misunderstanding—a fundamental failure to 
understand the role that America must play 
among the nations of the earth.” (Wendell 
Willkie at St. Louis, October 17, 1940.) 

And that’s the record of Wendell Willkie— 
his own record. Not what somebody else 
might have said, his opinions were but what 
he himself said they were. 

The only explanation he has provided for 
the sharp reversal of his position is to de- 
scribe his effusions last year as campaign 
oratory. 

That is a tragic thing to do. According 
to his own words he would have betrayed 
the people who supported him if he had ob- 
tained a majority of the electoral votes. 

It is pathetic, indeed, that a man who 
would aspire to such a high office and be so 
signally honored by a major political party 
would have such a crass appreciation of his 
responsibilities. 

Actually, as we realize now, the people had 
no choice in 1940. Candidates Roosevelt and 
Willkie both posed before the voters as men 
who had no intention of permitting Ameri- 
can involvement in the war. 

But when the votes had been counted they 
threw aside the verbal masks they had 
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donned earlier in the year for the duration 
of the campaign. 

The spectacle is not a pleasant one. The 
menace of Hitler was as apparent last Octo- 
ber as it is now. France had fallen then, 
and England was being subjected to the 
heaviest bombardment of the war. Mein 
Kampf had been written. 

We knew then what we know now. 

There is a question, a real question, about 
the role which the United States should 
occupy. 

There is no question, however, about the 
duty of men who seek high office to state 
their positions clearly and exactly on a prob- 
lem so vital to the welfare of the United 
States. 

Some persons still maintain that the voice 
of Willkie will be a dominant one in Repub- 
lican councils in the future. It won’t be. 
He is through, and Republican Congressmen 
have no occasion to worry about his opposi- 
tion in the ranks of their own party. He 
now belongs—where his heart has always 
been—to the Roosevelt Party. 





How Do Strikes Strike You, Taxpayer? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. DEWEY SHORT 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 29, 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM THE ALMA (MICH.) 
RECORD 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial from 
the Alma (Mich.) Record: 


{From the Alma (Mich.) Record] 
HOW DO STRIKES STRIKE YOU—TAXPAYER? 


We can’t read a newspaper or turn on the 
radio without seeing or hearing something 
about a strike, something that is interfering 
with defense programs, and yet the Govern- 
ment officials allow these strikes to go on, and 
in many cases secretly encourage them while 
at the same time they are calling for more 
billions of dollars from the pockets of the 
people for supposed defense purposes. 

Now there is a hue and cry in Congress, pro- 
moted by those in authority, to raise more 
billions to send to Europe. 

Only a few months ago a law was passed 
which was known as the lease-lend bill and 
that provided for taking $7,000,000,000 out of 
the pockets of the American people to raise 
money for John Bull, Tom, Dick, and Harry 
and other bulls. Now they are demanding of 
the people six billion more to give or lend to 
someone outside of our country, and Ameri- 
can people have to pay. 

If Congress would put a stop to these strikes 
and make the strikers work on defense pro- 
grams the same as they make the soldiers 
fight for defense they would be doing some- 
thing for the people besides robbing them 6f 
their earnings and savings. 

If the labor leaders are permitted to strike 
and hold up defense programs, I see no rea- 
son why the taxpayers would not be justified 
in striking and refusing to pay any more 
taxes until the other strikers get down to 
business and work for the good of the coun- 
try, instead of for their own selfish interests. 
It is the people’s money that is being wasted 
and strikers are being paid out of unemploy- 
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ment taxes on business, while they sit on the 
seat of their pants and howl for increased pay 
for less production. 

Here is an iilustration of the extent of 
strikes which should wake the American 
people up and make them strike conscious to 
the extent of refusing to pay taxes to finance 
this kind of nonsense and rank injustice. 
Read it over fer yourself and do your own 
deciding as to how strikes strike you, and 
how long you are going to stand for that 
kind of right down dishonest management of 
our affairs and the waste of our money. 

According to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
man-days lost by strikes in 1941 have in- 
creased 500 percent over 1940. During the 
first 7 months of 1940, 3,091,000 man-days 
were lost. In the similar 1941 period, 
15,750,000 man-days were lost. 

The number of strikes called in 1941 in- 
creased to 2,505 from the 1940 figure of 
1,403. 

A month-by-month comparison of numbers 
of strikes in 1941 and 1940 follows: 











Month | 1941 | 1940 

SIT sn a nnaemaneneneiinan’ 128 
DE sn ccdicncencninuainendded 172 
eid cddnncudebandvadde ae 
RET tetihnaiinieae oaiainl haeaele 2 
pel ica ta tidal ia 239 
TIIIION ssi nc eeapctptnctiniealimngeltyteigmine 214 
PEE i cvtpsinngeenianstenmeenne 244 

0 EE ee 1, 403 











A comparison of man-days lost month by 
month follows: 





Month | 











1,000,000 | 290, 000 
1, 400, 000 387, 600 
7, 800, 000 442, 000 
2,250,000 | 666, 000 
2,375,000 | 484,000 
, Pa atin aaeiiaiaildadan ie 1, 300,000 | 585,00 





15, 750, 000 3, 091, 000 





Now, folks, let us break this record Gown 
and see just what it means to us in terms 
which we can understand, and then let us 
draw our own conclusions as to the justice 
and fairness of this sort of management. 

Three hundred working days per year are 
considered as the average working year in all 
industry taking out Sundays and holidays. 
Now let us divide 15,750,000 by 300 and the 
result is 52,500 working years for One man 
that have been wasted in 7 months, and dur- 
ing all that time we have been yelling at the 
top of our voices for greater and faster pro- 
duction for defense in order that we may send 
enough to England and Russia to save our de- 
mocracy, which is in greater danger from our 
own nonsense than from anything that is 
happening in Europe. 

If we make another analysis of this situa- 
tion and take a look at the problem from an- 
other angle, it would take 52,500 men work- 
ing 1 whole year to make up that time lost 
by these strikes and it. really does not take 
much hard thinking to estimate what could 
be accomplished in 1 year by 52,500 men 
working steadily every working day in honest- 
to-god fashion. 

Had there been no strikes, and had the 
lost years been put in at honest labor, there 
would be no need for us to be yelling for 
greater speed for defense production and the 
material we need would have been produced 
and would be already in use. The news- 
papers would not be urging greater haste and 
the radio announcers would silence most of 
their senseless chatter about speed. 

Just everyday horse sense tells us that the 
man who sits down and refuses to work is 
not producing anything, and further that he 
is not letting anyone else produce anything 
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for defense, or for any other purpose. Now 
the Government management that stands for 
that sort of thing has some loose headgear 
somewhere that is failing to function, in this 
time when the country is in great danger 
and needs the loyal service of every good 
American citizen. 

The danger to the country grows steadily 
for one reason only, and that reason is the 
fact that millions of production days are lost 
because strikes go on and men loaf at public 
expense instead of producing for defense. 

If our public servants in Washington are 
not big enough and do not possess the com- 
mon sense and courage to put a stop to this 
outrage, then it is time fer the people to 
speak right out in meeting to protect them- 
selves. 





We Pay Tribute to a Man 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. DEWEY SHORT 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 29, 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM THE ST. CLOUD (MINN.) 
NEWS 


Mr.SHORT. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial irom the 
St. Cloud (Minn.) News of August 14, 
1941: 


'From the 3t. Cloud (Minn.) News of August 
14, 1941] 
WE PAY TRIBUTE TO A MAN 

According to a criticizing editorial in a 
local daily, a group of Northwest Republicans 
voted to oust Wendell Willkie out of the Re- 
publican Party, and Harotp KNvutson is 
credited with heading that group. 

In his usual way the editor makes the pubiic 
believe that nearly everybody agrees with the 
war policy of his sheet and with the admin- 
istration’s foreign policy, by saying “if it 
should happen and that is the way it looks.” 
* * * But may we ask whether this is the 
way it locks, meaning that the public wants 
war? Our answer is no, and we base this 
answer on the Other Peoples’ Opinion col- 
umn of the same paper where almost every 
writer within the trade territory of that paper 
is for a true defense of our country, because 
they are true Americans, but where every 
writer is equally opposed to our giving every- 
thing to England and the Communists. On 
the other hand, the only opinions that are 
appearing in the same paper in favor of our 
entry into this imperialistic war of Great 
Britain comes either from Dorothy Thompson, 
a paid propagandist, or some National Demo- 
cratic Ccemmittee member who is doing the 
will of his master, who either holds a poiitical 
jcb or seeks one, and who can’t express his 
cwn honest opinion any more than can a Jew 
in Berlin. 

On the other hand we have Harotp KNvuT- 
son, who is reminded by this daily editor of 
William Allen White’s letter sent to Jor Mar- 
TIN recertly, where White urged the Repub- 
licans to lay off criticizing the administra- 


tion’s foreign policy if they intend to run for 
Congress again. 

Now let’s get to the bare facts. Haro.p 
KNUTSON voted against our entry into the 
last war It was later preven that he used 
very good judgment in voting thus. Harold 


reelected time and again, during peacetime, 
because he told the people again and again 
and again and again that he was against 
sending troops to foreign soil. Harold did 
not promise that he was against the true de- 
fense of our own country, Harold did not 
promise that he was going to meet foreign 
diplomats at high sea or anywhere else to 
cook up schemes to create incidents, Harold 
did not promise to tax our people by the 
billions and then give these same billions 
to a foreign country that beat us out of our 
last war debts, Harold did not promise the 
boys that if they enlist in the Army they 
could go home after the first year and then 
double-crossed them and tried to keep them 
in the Army indefinitely, Harold did not talk 
about four freedoms abroad and curb his own 
people in his own district, Harold did not 
condemn communism in this country and 
then advocate all-out aid to Russia. We 
could go on forever, and show where Harold 
kept his word. 

Today we are at a cross road, and so is 
Harold. For 20 years he was reelected on a 
promise to keep the American boys off the 
foreign battlefields, and today, when the 
time is here to deliver the goods as promised, 
it is Harold who is keeping his 20-year-old 
promise. Unfortunately we find him being 
criticized for wanting to oust a man out of 
his party who refused to live up to the prin- 
ciples of his party, and who refused to live 
up to his own promise. We see him criticized 
by Democratic Party stooges for being an 
American. 

The Sixth Congressional District can justly 
be proud of Harotp Knutson, for he is a man, 
a true American, a man who believes in the 
four freedoms in America. Let’s never forget 
him. 





No Seaway Now 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ALFRED F. BEITER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 29, 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM THE MONTREAL DAILY 
STAR 


Mr. BEITER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend my remarks, I include 
an editorial from the Montreal Daily 
Star published at Montreal, Canada, in 
opposition to the St. Lawrence seaway. 
This is additional proof that the people 
of Canada do not want the seaway and 
realize that its construction at this time 
would hamper the war effort. 

The editorial follows: 

[Frcm the Montreal Daily Star of August 12, 
1941] 
NO SEAWAY NOW 

Opposition to the St. Lawrence seaway 
project is growing as time and calmer judg- 
ment bring realization that its construction 
now would not assist the war effort of Canada 
or the defense plans of the United States, but 
would, instead, hamper both by drawing 
away from more urgent enterprises men, 
money, and materials. When, in March of 
this year, President Roosevelt, in a message 
to Premier King, said that power shouid be 
developed in the St. Lawrence at the earliest 
possible moment “for the joint defense effort, 
including aid to Great Britain,” many persons 


then made the most of that vote, and was | who had formerly stcod firmly against the 
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project as being of potential harm and cer- 
tainly of no immediate value to Canada ap- 
proved the agreement then made out of 
patriotic enthusiasm and a lively sense of 
gratitude to our neighbors for their help. 

There was a general, if unwarranted. and 
unreasonable, assumption that within the 
next few months power required for war 
industry would be pouring through new 
transmission lines, and ships building in the 
Great Lakes finding their way to the sea 
down the St. Lawrence to participate glor- 
iousiy in the Battle of the Atlantic. All that 
was sheer illusion born of enthusiasm. We 
are now aware that power cannot be de- 
veloped until from 2 to 4 years have elapsed 
nor the seaway constructed and in operation 
in less than 8, and more probably 10, years. 
We are prepared for a long war, but we cannot 
be convinced that it will last that long; and 
we are more than ever persuaded that if 
power is urgently needed, as Mr. Roosevelt 
asserts, it can be developed more quickly, 
more economically, and with less disruption 
of war industries by the addition of equip- 
ment at available sources, rather than by a 
process of construction that would take years 
to complete. 

This whole view is supported by many con- 
Siderations. An effective argument can be 
made against building the seaway at all. 
But at the moment we are not concerned to 
do this. What we suggest, indeed, what we 
assert with all possible emphasis, is that its 
construction now or within measurable time 
would ade nothing to the war effort, would, 
in fact, hamper its effective prosecution, and, 
for that reason alone, should be abandoned. 

It cannot be argued with any show of 
reason that this immense development can 
be undertaken without drawing heavily upon 
scientific brains and skilled workmen, to say 
nothing of the vast numbers of unskilled 
hands that would be required for the task. 
Such a diversion of labor and supervisory 
personnel could be effected only at the cost 
of tremendous sacrifices elsewhere in our 
vital war effort, and any sacrifice there in- 
evitably involves the withholding of planes, 
munitions, and ships from Britain. If we 
have a choice to make between these two 
purposes—and assuredly we have—there can 
be no doubt which one we should make. 

These considerations, applied here to Can- 
ada, are equally valid in their application to 
the United States. Our friends and, neighbors 
cannot go “all out” for the producticn of 
war supplies to aid Britain and the other 
democracies and for their own defense, and 
at the same time cope with a huge and costly 
deep waterway development which would sap 
the life blood from essential industry and 
jeopardize the Nation’s safety in any emer- 
gency that might arise before its completion. 

No authoritative figures have been pub- 
lished about the quantities of labor and ma- 
terial that would be required for this gigantic 
undertaking, but, admittedly, it will be a 
project greater than the building of the 
Panama Canal. We know that in its peak 
construction year 50,000 men and 250,000 tons 
of material were required for that enterprise. 
Where are we to find that number of men 
now? We in Canada, as our industrial war 
effort nears its peak, are approaching a labor 
shortage. The United States will soon be in 
a comparable position. How, then, can either 
country afford to divert men and material 
and brains to a project whose value can be 
measured only in terms of years? 

More emphasis has been placed, in the 
United States, on the need for power than 
on the possibility of building ships in the 
Great Lakes and moving them to the cceans 
by way of the St. Lawrence. The American 
public is not aware, as we are in Canada, that 
potential power to take care of all immediate 
requirements can be developed in Quebec and 
Ontario much more quickly than at the Long 
Sault, More than 5,000,000 horsepower can 


quickly be acquired, three-quarters of it in 
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this Province alone, whereas the potential 
development of the Long Sault, none of it 
likely to be available for at least 4 years, is 
only 2,000,000 horsepower. This electricity, 
according to competent engineers, can be 
developed in Canada and made available for 
transmission in a very few months. 

No, the argument of urgency relating to 
the war effort hardly bears examination. If 
a deep waterway we must have, then in all 
reason let us have it as a post-war effort. 
Begun then, it might profitably employ our 
returned soldiers and the thousands of men 
who will be released from industries no longer 
required to produce war material. We must 
be prepared for a long and arduous period of 
reconstruction during which employment will 
be our principal problem. The St. Lawrence 
seaway project, undertaken then as a gigantic 
public work, would absorb much surplus 
labor and provide work and bread for vast 
numbers © might otherwise endure addi- 
tional hardship. 





Amendment of the Neutrality Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, October 2, 1941 


RADIO ADDRESS OF HON. TOM CONNALLY, 
OF TEXAS 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have incorporated 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a very 
eloquert and able radio address delivered 
by the distinguished chairman of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. CoNNALLY], on 
the subject Freedom of the Seas: The 
So-called Neutrality Act Must Be 
Amended. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


FREEDOM OF THE SEAS-—-THE SO-CALLED 
NEUTRALITY ACT MUST BE AMENDED 


The cruel and brutal war now raging in 
Europe and Asia, though its land battles are 
thousands of miles from our shores, has more 
and more affected our people and their in- 
terests as its bloody chapters have unfolded. 
The threat to our national security, to the 
safety of our territory, to the integrity of our 
institutions, and to the preservation of our 
international rights has become clearer and 
more imminent with each new conquest, with 
each new enslavement of a once free people. 

Moved by the devotion of the American 
people to peace and their abhorrence of war, 
the Congress in 1935, years prior to the in- 
vasion of Poland, enacted an arms-embargo 
resolution, mistakenly called a Neutrality 
Act. It prohibited the shipment of arms and 
munitions from the United States to any na- 
tion at war. It was passed upon the theory 
that such a course would discourage armed 
conflict abroad and prevent our involvement 
therein. That act was not in truth a Neu- 
trality Act. It limited our rights as a neutral 
nation. It denied to our citizens rights to 
which they were entitled by immemorial in- 
ternational sanctions. We laid upon our cit- 
izens prohibitions against the exercise of 
rights guaranteed to them by international 


law. It was soon revealed that the original 
act was unsound, and in 1936 it was amended. 
In 1937 Congress again modified its provisions, 

After Hitler hurled his Nazi legions into 
Poland, in September 1939, it became amaz- 
ingly apparent that the arms embargo oper-=-: 
ated to deny to peaceful nations and to peo- 
ples who had not armed to the teeth and 
who had not builded up great military ma- 
chines securing arms and munitions from 
neutral nations for their necessary self- 
defense. The continued existence of such an 
act gave a premium to conquerors, to totali- 
tarian masters who had through the years 
been carefully arming in order to overwhelm 
and subjugate nations who felt secure in 
their neutral and peaceful lives. The Nazi 
powers, equipped. with all of the modern 
weapons of war and all of the mechanized 
equipment which ingenuity and genius could 
devise for the destruction of human life, did 
not need to acquire arms or munitions from 
America. The peaceful and unoffending na- 
tions of Europe, who were unarmed and de- 
fenseless, did need arms and munitions from 
the United States and other neutral nations. 
Under international law, they had a right to 
procure, and the United States had a right 
to supply, war materials and munitions for 
the defense of their homes and their lives. 

In the fall of 1939 the Congress enacted 
the arms embargo repeal resolution. It re- 
moved the prohibition against the sale and 
shipment of arms to nations at war. How- 
ever, still in the interest of peace, motivated 
by an extreme anxiety to preserve the peace 
end to protect the’safety and the lives of the 
American people, the act laid limitations 
upon the freedom of our shipping and upon 
the rights of our citizens. It was required 
that nations at war purchasing arms in the 
United States should acquire title to the 
arms and munitions secured before the same 
should leave our shores. American ships 
were denied the right to transport arms and 
munitions. American ships were prohibited 
from carrying on commerc. with any nation 
at war. The President was authorized to 
establish combat zones in belligerent areas 
into which American ships could not sail and 
into which American citizens were not per- 
mitted to travel, except under unusual cir- 
cumstances. 

These regulations were established in the 
hope and r lief that if American ships did not 
ail to the ports of belligerent nations and 
were not permitted within combat zones, 
they would not be attacked or sunk upon the 
high seas, where they had a right to sail 
under international law, accepted and recog- 
nized by all civilized nations. That hope and 
belief have proven illusory. The brutal Nazi 
philosophy which on land conquered and 
subdued neutral and pvaceful Holland, Den- 
mark, and Norway, and Belgium, who had 
committed no wrong, unless the love of home 
and the desire to live in peace be wrong, with 
its swarming submarines and surface raiders 
upon the seas, sank the ships and murdered 
the citizens of neutral nations. The same 
defiant and truculent and ruthless spirit that 
dominated the German Government during 
the Woi:d War, enhanced and brutalized by 
the Nazi doctrines of Hitler, has recently at- 
tacked and sunk American merchant ships 
and a Nazi submarine attacked a United 
States naval destroyer. These attacks were 
not made upon ships within combat zones. 
They were not made upon ships trading with 
or sailing to nations at war. They were made 
upon American ships on the roadways of the 
high seas, where international law says they 
had a right to be, and where the laws of the 
United States say they had a right to be. 

Hitler has decreed the death of our citi- 
zens and the destruction of our ships wher- 
ever his armed vessels may find them—wher- 
ever his skulking assassins of the seas, lying 
in wait for them, may shoct them in the 
dark and send them to graves in the watery 
deeps. Unrestricted submarine warfare 
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means unrestricted murder, unrestricted as- 
sassination, unrestricted defiance of, and 
contempt for, all law of humanity and of 
civilized nations. 

When Hitler, in September 1939, first 
hurled his Nazi legions into Poland, we enter- 
tained the fatuous hope that the war in 
Europe was over the Polish Corridor and 
Danzig. We eagerly pressed to our bosom, 
the hope that it would be localized—that 
it was a war of boundaries and territorial 
arrangements between Germany and Poland. 
Still entertaining that hope, the provisions 
of the Embargo Repeal Act, which limited 
our shipping and established combat zones, 
and prohibited the arming of merchant ves- 
sels, were adopted. 

However, when Denmark was crushed— 
when Holland, peaceably sailing upon its 
canals was brutally bludgeoned—when Bel- 
gium, daring to stand upon its own soil, un- 
offending and neutral, was attacked by all 
the cruel weapons of might and murder— 
when Norway, living amidst its mountains 
and fjords, believing that it was distant 
from the bloody arena of war, was assailed 
from the sea and upon the land and from 
the air, by millions of missiles of death, 
the world began to see and the United States 
began to realize that Hitler’s war was not 
to be a localized war—that it was not to be 
a war to secure the rights of the Nazis to 
Danzig or to a crossing of the Corridor. We 
began to see that it was a war to destroy 
the rights of all other nations, wherever 


* their boundaries might reach, however peace- 


ful their conduct, however innocent their 
lives, however guileless their behavior. We 
began to see that the Hitler ambition, that 
the Nazi terror, paused at no boundary. hesi- 
tated at no sea, halted before no mountain 
range, but, with an ambition greater than 
Lucifer’s, with a savage lust for power, sur- 
passing that of Genghis Khan, with a bestial 
appetite for loot and plunder and mastery, 
superior to that of Attila, the Hun, hurled 
their swarming armies upon their neigh- 
boring nations in a campaign of world con- 
quest and world dominion. If the classic 
examples of Poland, Denmark, Holland, Bel- 
gium, Norway, Yugoslavia, Greece, and other 
nations, are not convincing, the astounding 
case of Russia removes all doubt. Russia, 
a supposed sympathizer, though not a par- 
ticipant in the war, without pretext and 
without warning, was barbarously and sud- 
denly attacked by all of the might and terror 
of the Nazi armies. Russia, living upon her 
own soil, having no »art in the war, guilty 
of no aggression against Hitler, was made the 
victim of unexpected and murderous assault. 

That same ruthless and relentless spirit; 
that same overmastering ambition; that same 
cruel and barbarous purpose, animate the 
fleets of submarines and of surface raiders 
that Hitler has sent out upon the seas, that 
belong, not to him, but belong to all the 
nations of the earth, to master them, to drive 
from them, the ships of all nations that do 
not fly the Nazi flag, to murder the citizens 
of all other nations that do not accept his 
rule and that do not bow the knee to his 
monarchy of military might. 

But there are those who say that Hitler 
has no designs to attack or to conquer the 
United States or the nations of Central and 
South America. To these credulous minds, 
I would point to the trials in the courts of 
the United States in New York, of a horde 
of Nazi spies. If Hitler has no designs upon 
the United States; if he broods no injury to 
our people; if he contemplates no hostile 
action against us, why does he fill our land 
with spies to practice their espionage and 
sabotage, and to poison the minds of those of 
our citizens who may be unsuspecting and 
credulous? I point to Nazi infiltration into 
the countries cf South America. The press 
has lately informed the woild of the discov- 
ery of Nazi intrigue and Nazi conspiracy 
against a number of the republics of the 
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Western Femisphere. These republics, vigi- 
lant and jealous of their sovereignty, have 
discovered these plots and these nests of 
treason and have taken steps to extirpate 
them. If Hitler has no designs upon the 
sovereignty, upon the security, and upon the 
territory and institutions of Latin-America, 
why does he set up foci of infection to spread 
his poisonous doctrines throughout the con- 
stitutional systems and the life of our Latin- 
American friends and neighbors? 

All of these revelations, this unmasking 
to our gaze of the stark and naked menace 
of Hitler and his Nazi terrorism, have con- 
vinced civilized men who love their country, 
who hate conquest and oppression, to deter- 
mine that Hitler and his Nazi terrorism must 
be destroyed. 

Hitler seeks to dominate both the land and 
the sea. His denial of the right of other 
nations to sail the seas is a challenge to our 
undeniable rights and a threat to overthrow 
and destroy them. The restrictions in the 
arms-embargo repeal against the arming of 
merchant ships and the sailing of our vessels 
in combat zones or to nations at war were 
in derogation of our rights. They were do- 
mestic regulation of our citizens in the hope 
that cur ships would not be attacked. As 
has already been seen, that hope was futile. 
Under Hitler’s decree, our ships cannot sail 
upon any sea which he can reach with his 
submarines, with his surface raiders, or with 
his aircraft. 

Hugo Grotius, the celebrated authority on 


international law, as early as 1608, laid down . 


the rule “Every nation is free to travel to 
every other nation and to trade with it.” He 
there enunciated the doctrine of freedom of 
the seas. He exploded the theory that the 
seas were the property of the nation with the 
longest sword. By the nineteenth century, 
it was universally accepted that the seas were 
the common property of all nations. The 
United States, since its foundation, has ad- 
hered to the doctrine of freedom of the seas. 
Under the Presidency of John Adams, France 
depredated upon our commerce, and in 1798, 
the House of Representatives, in an address 
to the President, stated that France had pro- 
claimed “predatory warfare against the un- 
questionable right of neutral commerce, 
which, with our means of defense, our inter- 
ests, and our honor, commanded us to repel.” 
Congress authcrized armed vessels to resist 
the armed vessels of the French. The case 
of the Barbary pirates is a classic example of 
our insistence upon the freedom of the seas. 
The United States Navy was dispatched to 
the Mediterranean, the pirates were subdued, 
and levies upon our commerce were termi- 
nated. The War of 1812, in its essence, was 
in defense of freedom of the seas. The doc- 
trine was maintained by Madison when he 
was Secretary of State in 1806. Van Buren, 
in 1830, in his instructions to Ambassadors, 
asserted the doctrine. 

It will be recalled that before and during 
World War I, our rights upon the seas were 
attacked by the German submarine cam- 
paign. In April 1916 the Government of the 
United States warned the Imperial German 
Government against the violation of our 
rights. The warning was disregarded and our 
ships were sunk and our citizens were mur- 
dered. During the entire period of the World 
War, and in all of the years that followed, the 
Government of the United States has stead- 
fastly maintained its right to the freedom 
of the seas. It is true that there are those 
who claim that by the enactment of the arms- 
embargo repeal, the United States surren- 
dered its right to the freedom of the seas. 
That is an erroneous assumption. While that 
act would restrict freedom of citizens and 
our shipping, the act expressly provided in 
its preamble that the United States surren- 
dered none of its rights under international 
law. It was so specifically stated in the pre- 
amble to that act, which was in the form of 
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Texas, now speaking. It was specifically pro- 
vided that the restrictions contained in that 
act were domestic regulations for the con- 
trol of our citizens and that “the United 
States waives none of its own rights or privi- 
leges or those of any of its nationals under 
international law.” It was further specifi- 
cally provided that “the United States re- 
serves the right to repeal, change, or modify 
this joint resolution, or any other domestic 
legislation in the interest of the peace, secur- 
ity, and welfare of the United States and 
its people.” 

In the light of our historic and traditional 
maintenance of the doctrine of freedom of 
the seas, a doctrine that is essential to our 
continued growth and development as a great 
maritime and commercial nation, a doctrine, 
not limited to our own selfish interests, but 
one essential not alone to the safety of our 
own shipping and of our citizens upon the 
high seas where they have a right to be, but 
essential to the safety of the ships of other 
peaceful and neutral nations that May carry 
on commerce with the United States, we 
should now reassert and reordain our ad- 
herence to the doctrine of freedom of the 
seas by modifying and amending the so-called 
Neutrality Act. We are now building a two- 
ocean Navy, a Navy that will be superior to 
any that floats upon the oceans. It shall be 
dedicated to the protection of our people; to 
the protection of our citizens upon the sea as 
well as upon the land; to the security and 
to the sanctity of our territory, our institu- 
tions, and our soil. Shall we, at the ukase of 
a@ would-be master of the world, abandon the 
seas? Shall we at the edict of a would-be 
Napoleon, cringingly, withdraw our com- 
merce and our ships from the seas where all 
civilized nations for centuries have said they 
have a right to be? The establishment of 
combat zones has failed. Hitler recognizes 
no combat zones. He sinks our ships wher- 
ever they may be. He sends his lurking sub- 
marines into our defensive waters He defies 
us. He murders our citizens. He assassi- 
nates our ships. 

The repeal of the so-called Neutrality Act 
would not be unneutral. After its repeal, the 
United States would be a neutral under in- 
ternational law. That act prohibits the arm- 
ing of our merchant ships. I favor the repeal 
of that provision. It is my view that mer- 
chant ships that are now being ruthlessly 
attacked upon the high seas, while on lawful 
business, ought to be allowed to arm for their 
necessary self-defense; for the defense of 
human lives upon their decks; for the defense 
of their property and their rights. 

In the interest of our own safety, for the 
preservation of free government and democ- 
racy in the world, the Congress of the United 
States enacted the Lease Lend Act, to extend 
aid in the form of arms, munitions, and ships 
to the nations fighting against Hitler and his 
doctrines. That aid to be effective requires 
the delivery of arms, munitions, and imple- 
ments of war where they can be successfully 
employed. It takes ships, it requires cargoes, 
to deliver weapons to the embattled democ- 
racies. Whatever the original views of any 
citizen may be with respect to the Lease Lend 
Act, it has become a national policy. It is 
our country’s policy. We should support it 
in unity and with vigor. 

It is, therefore, my further view that the 
so-called Neutrality Act should be amended 
with respect to the freedom of our ships to 
sail wherever they are permitted to sail un- 
der international law. I favor the removal of 
the ban against their entering combat zones 
or going on lawful missions to the ports of 
nations at war. These are our undeniable 
rights under the law of nations. We have, in 
years that are gone, in glorious fashion, shed 
our blood for their maintenance and for the 
protection of the rights of our citizens. Shall 
we surrender them? Shall we cringingly 
abandon them? Shall we succumb befcre this 


an amendment offered by the Senator from wild and fantastic plot of Adolf Hitler for 





world empire and world dominion? Shall we 
tremble because the conqueror stretches forth 
his sword? 

Our forefathers chose our way of life. Their 
sacrifices, their sufferings, and their service 
fashioned it and builded it and fortified it. 
Our system, our way of life, our institutions, 
our love of law and of liberty must, and shall 
be, maintained. All the terrors and taunts, 
all the cruel contempt for law and for the 
dictates of humanity, of Hitler and his Nazi 
minions shall not prevail against us. 





Help for Small Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR CAPPER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, October 2, 1941 


RADIO ADDRESS OF ARTHUR CAPPER, OF 
KANSAS 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a radio 
broadcast delivered by myself over sta- 
tion WIBW, Topeka, Kans., September 
28, 1941, relative to the need of “help 
for small business.” 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Friends in the radio audience, the small 
businessman—the little fellow in the busi- 
ness world—faces more than making sacri- 
fices in the $120,000,000,000 national-defense 
program. 

The little fellow in business and his em- 
ployees are in line to be the sacrifice in the 
national-defense program. 

What that means to Kansas and surround- 
ing States in the Mid-Continent area is some- 
thing to think about. 

Take our case in Kansas. 

The toundation of our Kansas life and 
living is, of course, agriculture. 

But the life and living of Kansas commu- 
nities, while resting on farm prosperity, actu- 
ally is built around the small industries and 
the small business establishments in our 
Kansas towns and cities. 

We in our section do not have huge corpo- 
rations, with thousands of employees. 

We have hundreds—aye, thousands—of 
small business establishments around which 
the life of our communities is built. 

When a Small businessman goes to the wall, 
when an industry closes down, when a garage 
or a beauty shop goes out of business, the 
community suffers a heavy blow. 

When these small businesses are closed out 
by the scores and hundreds and thousands, 
as they are being squeezed out by priorities 
in the defense program, the blows fall with 
terrific gorce. 

Not all of you belong to the Rotary Club 
or Kiwanis, or Lions or similar organizations 
of businessmen, nor to the local chamber of 
commerce. 

In ordinary times the ordinary citizen 
perhaps doesn’t think much of such organiza- 
tions. He does not see that they directly 
affect him. 

But how would you like to see the bulk 
of the business and industries in your com- 
munity that are represented in Rotary, etc., 
close up shop, discharge their employees, and 
quit doing business? 
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Well, my friends, that is the picture ahead 
of us this winter, according to the keenest 
business observers in Washington and over 
the oountry. 

I have been warning of the danger to small 
business from the way the national-defense 
contracts have been handled for months past. 
So have others. Gen. Hugh Johnson calls it 
the slaughter of the innocents. Trade maga- 
zines, columnists—outside of those too busy 
propagandizing for war abroad to see what 
is happening at home—have warned of the 
dangerous situation from letting the bulk of 
contracts to a few dozen huge corporations. 

Finally the administration itself has be- 
come alarmed, though I fear somewhat 
belatedly. 

The shadow of priority casualties in busi- 
ness has fallen across the national-defense 
picture in Washington, as well as in the Mid- 
Continent. 

Floyd Odlum, an exceptionally able busi- 
nessman brought to Washington by the Pres- 
ident to take a high position in the national- 
defense program, recently named Director of 
Contract Distribution Division, last week sent 
out a letter to 56 major defense contractors. 
In that letter he asks these to name “farming 
out directors” who will work with Govern- 
ment in spreading subcontracts to smaller 
firms. 

It is necessary to spread defense orders, Di- 
rector Odlum warns. Unless it is done, Di- 
rector Odlum says, we cannot avert “the social 
catastrophe and economic dislocation which 
might follow if these small enterprises are 
put out of business. Such a tragedy must 
not happen.” 

Director Odlum does not mince words. 

“Because of the tremendous all-out defense 
effort,” he says, “thousands of small - busi- 
nesses which have been busy up to now face 
shut-downs due to lack of materials for civil- 
ian production. 

“The personnel of these small enterprises 
represents the solid backbone of the country. 
They are our church leaders, our civic work- 
ers, our charity heads, our supporters of fra- 
ternal and public-spirited organizations.” 

I would say it this way. These men are 
the life of the small towns and cities and 
surrounding communities of America. Put 
them out of business and you have left only 
huge corporations facing huge labor organi- 
zations, waging relentless economic war. And 
when we reach that stage, the next step will 
be what some of the planners want—Govern- 
ment control of all business, all industry, all 
people in a collectivist state. 

This danger to our American way of life 
from the destruction of small business—that 
really means the elimination of the individual 
in business of all kinds, including agricul- 
ture—is no figment of the imagination. 

I am a member of a special Senate com- 
mittee to study problems of American small 
business. Preliminary studies have been 
made by our committee. They show small 
business enterprises being strangled. One 
bicycle manufacturer has had to close down 
because he cannot get soldering rods. At 
the same time he sees British-made bicycles 
being imported as usual. He reads advertise- 
ments that these English-made bicycles are 
coming through despite the war, and may be 
purchased just the same as if there were no 
war. 

Senator Murray, of Montana, a Democrat, 
a staunch new dealer, a supporter of the 
President’s foreign policies 100 percent, is 
chairman of this committee. He is more than 
shocked. He is alarmed at what the pre- 
liminary investigations have shown. In a 
statement made public this week Senator 
MuRRAY says small business enterprises have 
been discriminated against right and left. 

“The administration of our defense pro- 
gram has been extremely muddled”—I am 
quoting Senator Murray—“big business dol- 


lar-a-year men,” declared Senator Murray, 
“still drawing huge salaries from private cor- 
porations, have moved into control of the 
Defense Commission and have made it a 
badge of honor for big business. 

“A campaign is now on to expand enor-e 
mously the plant capacity of big business” — 
I am still quoting Senator Murray. New Deal 
Democrat. I want you to know what I am 
Saying is not the attack on the administra- 
tion from a disgruntled Republican, accused 
also of being an isolationist. The words I 
am quoting come from a New Deal Demo- 
crat who also is an interventionist. 

Continuing, Senator Murray says: 

“This means that big business will further 
monopolize defense contracts at a time when 
small plants all over the country find them- 
selves in a desperate situation and are being 
forced to curtail production or close up be- 
cause of lack of materials for their regular 
civilian production and their inability to se- 
cure any defense contracts.” 

Director Odlum says that if the industry or 
community facing shut-downs from lack of 
materials and inability to get contracts will 
notify the nearest office of his Contract Dis- 
tribution Division (or Director Odlum him- 
self) immediate steps will be taken to help 
the situation. Contracts or subcontracts 
may be awarded, at prices as much as 15 per- 
cent higher than have been allowed big 
contractors. These are to be accomplished 
through so-called special directives to pur- 
chasing divisions of the Army and Navy. 

I sincerely hope, my friends, that Director 
Odium is able to get results, quick results, 
and effective results. Otherwise, I hate to 
think of what is going to happen. 

In this connection I iave been hearing of 
some interesting planning being done by 
some of our best minds, on what Uncle Sam 
can do to save Europe after the war is over. 
These plans include feeding Europe from 
reserve stock piles of food—and I am for that. 

But some of these planners (notably Clark 
M. Eichelberger, of the League of Nations 
Association, Inc, and also the prime mover 
in the Committee to Defend America and 
other interventionist organizations) are going 
much further than that. 

Mr. Ejichelberger says his organization has 
committees at work, by implication in con- 
junction with some administration people, 
also to help Europe in at least three other 
ways: 

1. Use our $25,000,000,000 of gold to back 
an international European currency when 
the war is over. 

2. Work out and finance from the United 
States Treasury a huge public-works pro- 
gram for Europe—in other words an inter- 
national P. W. A. for Europe at Uncle Sam’s 
expense. 

3. Also in his program is a comprehensive 
unemployment relief program for Eurcpe 
after the war—also backed by the Treasury 
of the United States. 

Well, my friends, that is a pretty large 
order. That is planning on a large scale. 

I do wish some of these international plan- 
ners of ours would take a few days off and 
do some planning on how we are to preserve 
the small business enterprises of the United 

tates, and the republican form of govern- 
ment of the United States, before bringing 
this millenium to Europe. 

President Roosevelt continues to move 
steadily toward his goal in the field of for- 
eign relations—the goal of all-out war. 

His latest proposal, still unofficial so far as 
sending any message to Congress about it, 
calls for either modification or repeal of the 
Neutrality Act. He wants congressional au- 
thority to (1) use American-flag ships and 
American seamen to carry war supplies to 
Britain, Russia, China, and so on; and (2) 
to arm American merchant ships. 

This proposal raises two questions: 

1. The preservation of constitutional gov- 
ernment by returning to Congress the 
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responsibility for making decisions involving 
peace or war. Needless to say I think that 
is the proper procedure to follow. I sincerely 
wish that the ~resident would not take us 
into war by the announcement route. 

2. Whether or not Congress should now 
turn on the green light for further inter- 
vention in this European war, I am opposed 
to further war steps. I say Congress should 
vote against further intervention. 

But if further steps are to be taken—and 
I am opposed to taking them—I say the deci- 
sion should be made by Congress. Let me 
read you what the Constitution says, and 
just figure for yourself whether the Presi- 
dent’s “shoot on sight” order squares with 
the spirit, or even with the words of the Con- 
stitution. I read from the Constitution: 

“The Congress shall have power to define 
and punich piracies and felonies committed 
on the high seas, and offenses against the 
law of nations. To declare war, grant letters 
of marque and reprisal, and make rules con- 
cerning captures onland and water. * * * 
To provide and maintain a navy. To make 
rules for the government and regulation of 
land and naval forces.” 

What I have just read is what the Con- 
stitution says. 

It is plain to me that the Constitution 
places the authority and the responsibility 
in the Congress. I think the editor of the 
Washington News stated it concisely and 
correctly: 

“If President Roosevelt, though he be the 
fount of all wisdom and patriotism, should 
put this country into war without congres- 
sional consent, this would not be a democ- 
racy.” 

The result of such usurpations of authority 
by the President, even though it is in fact 
and reality impossible for the Congress to 
countermand orders or abrogate actions al- 
ready taken—the result is bound to be loss 
of faith in the constitutional processes of 
government. That is not constitutional gov- 
ernment; it is one-man government, no mat- 
ter by what words you gloss over the fact. 

When the Executive, through short cir- 
cuiting, bypassing the Congress; through 
subterfuges and deceptions, causes Ameri- 
cans to lose faith in the form of our govern- 
ment, we lose our democracy. 

I shall oppose repeal of the Neutrality Act. 
We are partly in the war, in the shooting war. 
Congressional approval of arming merchant 
ships and sending American ships into bel- 
ligerent ports and corhbat zones would be 
taken at home and abroad as a blank check 
to the President for undeclared war. Then 
again the Constitution, the Congress, and 
the people would be circumvented by the 
White House. 





Addresses New Jersey State Democratic 
Convention 
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ADDRESS OF HON. WILLIAM H SMATHERS, 
OF NEW JERSEY 





Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp the able address 
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delivered by the Senator from New Jer- 
sey (Mr. SmaTHers] before the New Jersey 
State Democratic Convention on Tuesday 
last. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Governor Edison, Mr, Chairman, members 
of the New Jersey Democratic State com- 
mittee, county chairmen, candidates for 
office, fellow Democrats, ladies and gentle- 
men, I was amazed and extremely amused to 
read where Representative Eaton, keynoting 
for the Republicans last week, blasted the 
New Deal and the administration, but said 
that he and the Republicans were for the 
President’s foreign policy. What rank hy- 
pocrisy. Representative Eaton is no more 
for the President's foreign policy than Hitler 
is for our foreign policy. If you doubt what 
I say, look up his record, and you'll find he 
voted against lifting the embargo, the Lease 
Lend Act, the Draft Act, extension of the 
draft, and every measure that went into the 
forging of the President’s foreign policy. Of 
course, now looking back over the last year 
and a half, he sees that the President was 
right, and he was wrong, so he’s now for the 
President’s foreign policy. You know, these 
Republicans remind me of that rare but now 
extinct bird, known as the “flu-flu” bird. It 
flew backward, because it didn’t give a damn 
where it was going, for it was trying to find 
out where it was coming from. 

There is not a man or woman in this 
audience, or in the State of New Jersey, for 
that matter, who does not realize that this 
Nation, yes, the entire worid, is passing 
through the gravest crisis that ever con- 
fronted mankind. This being the case, I 
have come here today to talk to you about 
the Nation’s foreign policy and world 
affairs. 

Five years ago this fall you were good 
enough to send me to the United States Sen- 
ate. I went there pledged to support the 
principles and policies of our President. That 
I have done faithfully and unflinchingly. 
That I did cheerfully and proudly. That I 
would do again under similar circumstances. 

It was with great pleasure that I supported 
the President’s remedies for curing the lin- 
gering pains of the most stubborn and pro- 
longed depression the world has ever wit- 
nessed, and one which, mind you, the wise 
Republicans and the erudite Hooverites had 
struggled with in vain and abandoned in 
despair. All of the President’s depression 
measures I voted for, because I had implicit 
faith in the President's superior judgment 
and fearless leadership. Besides, I could not 
think of, nor did I hear of, any better reme- 
dies than those proposed by the President 
being offered by anyone else. Time and 
events have since shown that the Presi- 
dent’s remedies, while not all perfect, were 
yet the soundest and the best to meet the 
sudden emergencies of that time. Of course, 
there were mistakes here and there, as is 
always the case with men of action and 
courege when dealing with difficult and un- 
precedented problems. 

In like manner and for similar reasons, 
ladies and gentlemen, I have followed and 
supported the President’s remedies for social 
reforms—remedies designed to improve, in 
particular, the conditions of the laboring man 
and the farmers, and, in general, for the 
improvement and betterment of the living 
conditions of the middle and lower classes— 
not forgetting the “forgotten man.” When 
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of all times and began to see the light of day 
and to enjoy the first fruits of a brighter and 
better social order in America, along came 
from abroad the dreaded and destructive dic- 
tator war. We hated it—all of us hated all 
of it. We wanted no part of it. We had 
been badly burnt once before by the flames 
of a European war. So we did everything— 
tried everything—to confine the conflagration 
to the other side of the broad Atlantic. We 
tried neutrality; we tried embargoes, evasions, 
equivocations; we discontinued European 
commerce and trade; we denied England and 
France cash and credit; we called home our 
merchant marine; we isolated ourselves; we 
insulated our shores. For a long while we 
stood stupidly, gazing and gaping from afar 
at the death and devastation left in the wake 
of the strutting dictators as they marched 
across the Continent of Europe, looting, plun- 
dering, enslaving. 

Gradually, however, Americans began to 
awaken—some of them are still asleep—and, 
as they awoke, they began to hate and fear 
the dictators of Europe and to realize that 
their eyes were fixed on America as their 
ultimate goal. But we dared not criticize 
them or offend them. So -ve appeased them, 
and thereby we emboldened and encouraged 
them the more. On the other hand, we 
keenly sympathized with the Allies, but we 
were too timid to express our sympathy, or 
give them openly any substantial comfort or 
support. Thus, my friends, we weakened their 
morale and we enfeebled their resistance. 

In fact and truth, we were too intelligent 
to remain indifferent any longer, yet we were 
too craven to take a positive stand on the 
side of the oppressed. So, unchecked and 
unrestrained, this fire and flame of the dic- 
tator leaped from city to city, nation to na- 
tion, continent to continent, the sparks of 
which flew so far as to fall upon the Western 
Hemisphere. In Central and South America 
revolts began to break out, and stern meas- 
ures had to be resorted to, to put them down. 
In the United States of America, warehouses, 
storehouses, wharves, and docks laden with 
supplies and armaments were suddenly de- 
stroyed by mysterious fires and explosions. 
Strikes multiplied in the defense plants. 
Military secrets and plans were stolen and 
sent abroad. By such despicable dictator 
tactics the American people finally realized 
that these dictators could not be trusted, and 
that this was no European war in which 
America had no interest or reason to inter- 
vene, but a world conflict from which we 
could not possibly escape. 

Then came the Lease Lend Act, which epit- 
omized the reassertion of America’s mighty 
influence and her lofty independence in 
world affairs. By the same act America re- 
established her traditional rights to the 
freedom of the seas, defended and battled 
for by every President from Washington to 
Wilson. 

And so, my friends, while America wan- 
dered in the wilderness of appeasement, in- 
action, and isolationism, she was also wast- 
ing huge sums of money and precicus time 
and materials. During that crucial period 
history was made in America of a character 
not creditable to the sons and daughters of 
Vailey Forge, because America hesitated, de- 
bated, and divided on her attitude toward a 
world conflict which not only involved her 
own life and liberties, but the life and lib- 
erties of the entire civilized world. 

But, through all the fright and hysteria, 
through all the chaos and confusion, through 
all the indecision and irresolution, through 


we had about worked our weary way up and | all the death and destruction caused by the 
out of the deepest and darkest depression | mighty dictators, there have been, and still 





are, just two men in the whole world, world 
leaders, who were neither fooled by. nor 
afraid of, the bullying dictators. One was 
the inimitable and invincible Winston 
Churchill. Had his advice and warnings 
been heeded, Europe’s magnificient cities and 
buildings would not today be reduced to 
ashes and ruins. Neither would her peace- 
ful and liberty-loving people be reduced to 
starvation and slavery. 

In like manner, if the advice and warn- 
ings of the other great and fearless leader, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, had been heeded, the 
destructive dictators would have been quar- 
antined and imprisoned in their own lands 
long before they became a world menace. and 
long before they began to bomb and blitz- 
krieg Europe to her knees and to her death. 
But when these warnings were given—before 
the storm broke—the Chamberlains were in 
power in England. They knew it all; they 
could be told nothing. So they decried and 
ridiculed the advice -nd_ warnings of Winston 
Churchill with the result that today poor 
Chamberlain is in his grave, and the proud 
people of England are sleeping in basements 
and bomb shelters. 

Likewise, in America the Chamberlains 
were in power when President Roosevelt first 
began to warn the American people of the 
dictator menace. Like the Chamberlains of 
England, the Chamberlains of America had 
inside information—not available even to 
the President—about dictator ambitions and 
dictater intentions. They assured America 
there would be no World War No. 2. They 
knew it all; they would be told nothing. 
They had learned nothing from the last war, 
or since the last war; neither have they 
learned anything from the present war, or 
from the plight of Belgium, Holland, and 
France. These false prophets are the isola- 
tionists of today—the American Chamber- 
lains. They carry a little red, white. and 
blue flag, instead of the traditional umbrella; 
but if given their way, they will be more 
deadly to America than Chamberlain was to 
Engiand. 

So today, my friends, the first and greatest 
menace to Americ. is Hitlerism. The second 
greatest menace that affects America today 
is the subversive influence of the Lindberghs 
and the Nyres, because, as prominent Amer- 
icans, they preach and practice continually 
German propaganda for the sole purpose cf 
destroying the morale of our American sol- 
diers and undermining the confidence of the 
American people in their Government and in 
their Commander in Chief. But try as they 
may and have, Franklin D. Roosevelt is not to 
be defeated or destroyed by such “scuttlers” 
as the Lindbergh’s the Nyes, and other isola- 
tionists whom history will bury in ignomin- 
ious oblivion. While, on the other hand, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, with the aid of 
Churchill and other fearless leaders of the 
Old World and the New, will bring about the 
ultimate defeat of the dictators. 

And so, ladies and gentlemen, to these two 
great men—Roosevelt and Churchill, who 
had the vision to see and the courage to 
act—we owe our security of today. In the 
hands of these two great men rests the fu- 
ture of America, the liberty and freedom of 
the American people, and the future of all 
the democracies throughout the world. Their 
leadership has brought us to a point where 
we are prepared to resist enslavement, and 
their continued leadership will bring about 
the destruction of Hitlerism and reestablish 
peace throughout the world. A peace based 
on man’s individual security, liberty, and 
equality, with a guaranty to the people of 
any nation to have any form of government 
they may choose. To this leadership we 
pledge our faith, our confidence, and our full 
cooperation. 

Thank you 
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Addresses Gold Star Mothers 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WALTER F. GEORGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 





Thursday, October 2, 1941 





ADDRESS OF HON. MILLARD E. TYDINGS 
OF MARYLAND 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an interest- 
ing and eloquent address recently de- 
livered by the senior Senator from Mary- 
land {Mr. Typrncs] in honor of Gold 
Star Mothers’ day, at the Army War 
College, Washington, D. C., on Sunday, 
September 28, 1941. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Mrs. Burling, ladies, and genilemen, the 
grim, tragic, and dramatic events of the pres- 
ent, call vividly to mind the limitless and 
unpayable debt which we owe to the Gold Star 
Mothers of America and to their heroic dead. 

For the devastation and loss of life and 
treasure in the wars of Europe, Asia, and 
Africa serve to build in our hearts and minds 
strong bridges of memory, and over these 
bridges we travel again in fancy to the stir- 
ring days of 1918, when the sons of the Gold 
Star Mothers of America were fighting beneath 
the flag of our country on the seas and on 
the battlefields of Europe. 

The sons of these mothers were then our 
comrades in the first great World War. With 
these young comrades of 23 years ago we 
shared the joys, the hardships, the sorrows, 
and the high drama which were inevitably a 
part of that titanic struggle. 

Those comrades who made the supreme sac- 
rifice, who gave the last full measure of devo- 
tion to their country, have, lo these many 
years, been sleeping in the littie green tents 
of eternity, waiting for the last bugle call of 
all to blow. Twenty-three years ago they were 
the flower of the young manhood of the Onited 
States They came to serve their Nation from 
the farm and the factory, the forest and the 
mine, the countinghouse and the university. 
Life was ahead of them—a long life—a span of 
time wherein dreams would come true. 

But the Nation called them from these 
dreams and youth, laughing youth, responded 
to that call. Some did not come back, the 
sons of the mothers for whom this day has 
been set aside. Those who fell on the field 
gave their all—all they hoped and longed to 
be. No more for their eyes will the morning 
zephyr ripple across fields of waving wheat, 
in the countrysides of America. No more will 
they see the rosy glow of sunset, nor know the 
handclasp of their loved ones and friends. 

But we, who are the beneficiaries of their 
Sacrifice, can still sense the magnificent 
spectacles of nature, the comradeship of our 
fellows, and still work to make our dreams 
of youth come true, only because of them. 

And so it has been throughout all human 
history, and particularly the history of the 
United States. Our greatness, our achieve- 


ments, our institutions, our security, our 
future, we owe to our heroic soldier and 
sailor dead. 
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Yet we continue the struggle to find ways 
and means of letting our innermos: thoughts 
have play. And so this great Nation has 
sanctified this day, set it aside for national 
observance that we might lay an invisible 
garland of flowers on the graves of our de- 
parted comrades wherever they may be, and 
pay a fitting tribute of reverence to the 
great mothers who bore them—to let you 
know they and you have not been forgotten. 

In doing so, we are actuated by the richest 
and finest attributes of which the human 
heart is capable. To the mothers of these 
illustrious sons, these great American heroes, 
we try to say we too understand, if only in 
part, what you and they have given to this 
Nation. 

We see all the women’s days, the women’s 
hours, of care and training, affection and 
guidance, with which you surrounded your 
sons, in order to bring them to full and 
sturdy manhood: These boys of yours have 
made the utmost sacrifice for us, and that 
sacrifice we want you to know we share in 
a very deep fullness. 

I look upon the Gold Star Mothers of 
America as the real aristocracy of this Na- 
tion—a legion of women which is recog- 
nized both by religion and civilizatioi: as 
the greatest aristocra.y of all—one not of 
position, wealth, or of materia] things, but 
an aristocracy of unselfish service and un- 
surpassed sacrifice for others. And that is 
the way this Nation feels, and will always 
feel, about you, the Gold Star Mothers of 
America. Whether we be soldier or civilian, 
we too treasure the memories of your heroic 
sons, and we revere and honor you and give 
you the fullest meed of our tribute and de- 
votion—for those great men who were your 
very flesh and blood. 

Now again this Nation is confronted with 
great problems and decisions, which have a 
kinship to the problems and decisions of 1917 
and 1918. In solving these problems and 
making these decisions, we would be un- 
worthy of you and of the fine tradition of 
your sons, if we did not make our decisions in 
the light of your great and measureless gifts 
to the people of this Nation. We shall, of 
course, counsel one with the other. We will 
try to view the unfolding of events realisti- 
cally, calmly, and with the ultimate welfare 
of our country ever in mind. 

It is inevitable that we shall frequently 
differ. {t is certain that we cannot always see 
eye to eye. But let us not lose heart, for 
that is the genius of America—its strength 
and not its weakness. All of us, in office and 
out, will try desperately hard to find the true, 
sure road to our country’s future success, 
security, and continued greatness. 

Whatever course we may take, whether it 
be one which, with the aid of Providence, will 
keep us out of another holocaust—or 
whether an unkind fate shall decree that we 
reenact the tragic happenings of 1917 and 
1918—America must act with unity, patriot- 
ism, courage, anc vision. To do less would 
be to betray you and all that you have done 
to make the present-day America the greatest 
Nation on the face of the earth. 

Because of you and yours, we siall chart 
our course with a higher degree of love of 
country, with a fuller appreciation of the 
blessings of its citizenship, and with the firm 
purpose that this Nation shall weather the 
storms of the future, that it shall continue 
to be a Nation established and conducted 
upon those principles of freedom, equality, 
justice, and humanity. For it was for these 
things your sons fought and died and for 
which American patriots have throughout the 
years sacrificed their lives and fortunes. 

Gold Star Mothers, the Nation salutes you, 
it honors and reveres you, it loves you. Your 
sons have not made their sacrifice in vain. 
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HON. ELBERT D. THOMAS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 





Thursday, October 2, 1941 


ADDRESS OF HON. H. H. SCHWARTZ, OF 
WYOMING 


Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an ad- 
dress on the subject of American foreign 
policy delivered over the National 
Broadcasting Co. network by the junior 
Senator from Wyoming [Mr. ScHwartz]. 
The address was delivered on October 1. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp. 
as follows: 


NOT MATTER FOR PARTY POLITICS 


America’s foreign policy in the present 
world war is not a matter for partisan poli- 
tics. That policy, solely one for cur own na- 
tional defense, is not to be confused with 
domestic issues. 

Our foreign policy has the support of most 
of the more prominent and influential men 
and women in both Democratic end Repub- 
lican Parties. It is endorsed by the great 
mass of the American public. It is criticized 
by sOme few Americans. That is to be ex- 
pected in any democracy. They make up in 
noise what their arguments lack in reason. 

It is necessary to make some reference to 
the President of the United States; not be- 
cause he is a Democrat, but because the 
people elected him to office under the system 
of voting provided in our Federal Constitu- 
tion; also because he is the chief point of 
attack by these critics, and because he first 
realized and warned us of our danger. It 
is proper therefore to refer to certain planks 
in the Democratic platform of 1940, a plat- 
form specifically approvec by President 
Roosevelt in the presidential campaign. 
Some of the President’s critics charge him 
with inconsistency, if not worse. When the 
whole matter is considered inconsistency dis- 
appears or consistency ceases to be a virtue. 
To those who insist on literal consistency 
I quote from Emerson: “A foolish consistency 
is the hobgoblin of little minds, adored by 
little statesmen.” 

One plank of the Democratic platform 
reads: 

“The American people are determined that 
war, raging in Europe, Asia, and Africa, shall 
not come to America.” 

The President has sought to keep that 
pledge by every possible means. To that end 
we are supplying nations in Europe, Asia, 
and Africa with war material necessary to 
defeat Hitler, as promised in the Democratic 
platform. Hitler, defeated in Europe, will 
never come to America; victorious in Europe, 
he will knock at our gates. 


AMERICAN LEGION APPROVES 


The American Legion, always a good sound- 
ing board of true Americanism, has approved 
our present foreign policy. The Legion, al- 
Ways strenuously opposed to communism in 
any form, has endorsed our aid to Russia 
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for so iong as that country is fighting the 
common enemy of democracy and all that is 
best in civilization. With the Legion first 
things come first. The evils of communism 
will be met when, as, and where they appear. 
Said my favorite Irish poet, Thomas Moore: 


“Shall I ask the brave soldier who fights by 
my side 

In the cause of mankind, if our creeds 
agree?” 


WE ARE UNDER ATTACK 


Critics of our foreign policy love to quote, 
in part, another plank in the 1940 platform. 
They usually leave out the limiting final 
clause, “in case of attack.” The paragraph 
reads: 

“We will not participate in foreign wars, 
and we will not send our Army, naval, or 
air forces to fight in foreign lands outside 
of the Americas, except in case of attack.” 

These critics say that determination to pro- 
tect, by force whcre necessary, our American 
merchantmen, our naval vessels, and Ameri- 
can citizens aboard these vessels when sail- 
ing the high seas violates the President's 
pledge. They have peculiar notions of what 
does not constitute an attack. 

When an American merchant ship, flying 
the American flag, with Old Glory painted in 
20-foot length colors on both sides of the 
vessel, is torpedoed and sunk, and the Amer- 
ican citizens aboard are set adrift in open 
boats, on rough seas, several hundred miles 
from shore, is that not an attack on Ameri- 
can citizens? 

When a Nazi submarine fires torpedoes at 
an American cruiser on the high seas is not 
that an attack? 

It is not necessary to recite many other 
piratical acts on the seas which constitute 
attacks upon America, to any reasoning mind. 

Shall we send these ships to sea unarmed, 
to be destroyed by lurking submarines or 
swift raiders? To do so would be both cruel 
and cowardly. 

The neutrality law was enacted in the hope 
we could thereby stay out of danger. Hitler 
has destroyed that hope. Our course is 
clear. We must arm our merchantmen, and 
protect them further by our Navy. The 
alternative is to keep off the ocean and 
abandon the world to Hitler. 

When one comes upon a rattlesnake coiled 
and ready to strike, is it wrong if we strike 
first? Let us not split hairs between de- 
fense and offense when we meet Hitler’s 
snakes. They are out to kill. 

OUR MONROE DOCTRINE 

We elected a President on a platform which 
declared: 

“We favor and shall rigorously enforce and 
defend the Monroe Doctrine.” 

During Monroe’s administration the auto- 
cratic European powers comprising the 
Holy Alliance contemplated the overthrow 
of the new republics in Spanish America 
and the reestablishment therein of Span- 
ish sovereignty. President Monroe. after 
consulting with Jefferson, John Quincy 
Adams, and Calhoun, embodied the conciu- 
sions of these deliberations in his annual 
message to Congress in 1823. This message 
is our Monroe Doctrine. since reasserted by 
Tyler, Polk, Buchanan, Grant, Cleveland, and 
Roosevelt, and otherwise approved by every 
President since Monroe. 

Lest these European powers should at- 
tempt to establish autocratic monarchial 
systems of government in this hemisphere, 
Monroe’s message warned: 

“We owe it, therefore, to candor and to the 
amicable relations existing between the 
United States and those Powers to declare 
we should consider any attempt on their part 
to extend their system to any portion of this 
hemisphere, as dangerous to our peace and 
safety.” 

Of existing republics in this nemisphere, 
Monroe added: 


“We could not view any interposition for 
the purpose of oppressing them, or con- 
trolling in any other manner their destiny, 
by any European power, in any cther light 
than as a manifestation of an unfriendly 
disposition toward the United States.” 

For 117 years we have refused to permit 
violation of the Monroe Doctrine. We have 
recognized that any violation wculd consti- 
tute an attack on our own security and 
safety. Must we wait until powerful Nazi 
forces, capable of waging actual and eco- 
nomic war upon us, have gained irfluence or 
control from Mexico to Paraguay before our 
somnolent isolationists will consider we are 
under attack? Certainly not. 

To do so would imperil our own cemocracy. 
Eternal vigilance is still the price of liberty, 
notwithstanding the lucubrations of some of 
our more gloomy isolationists. Their argu- 
ments for appeasement get little favorable 
response in America, although they are re- 
ported with satisfaction in Berlin news- 
papers and serve to assure Hitler we are so 
divided that he need fear nothing from us. 
Hitler, thus deceived, is doomed to a rude 
awakening. 

CAPITAL AND LABOR 

We have in America some few labor lead- 
ers who think the fight against the Nazis ts 
not important to American wage earners. 

Where are the Italian, German, French, 
Belgian, Dutch, Danish, Norwegian, and 
Eastern European labor leaders of a few 
years ago? In graves, in prisons, in hiding. 
A few survive. Some have sold their inde- 
pendence for a mess of pottage, and now 
serve as labor taskmasters in nations under 
Nazi and Fascist control 

Where are the labor unions of these coun- 
tries? Wiped out, outlawed. They do not 
exist. The Nazi-controlled governments fix 
the workers’ hours of work, their wages; 
forces, grants, or denies their right to change 
the character of work, or the places where 
they may work. This slavery is not imposed 
merely through the necessities of war. It is 
part of the philosophy of nazi-ism, and war 
is the weapon by which this system is to be 
cemented and made permanent. 

And where are the great captains of indus- 
try and principal owners of the giant cor- 
porations of industrial Germany? These men 
who, in their folly, financed and built up 
Hitler until he and his fellow racketeers de- 
stroyed free labor. They, too, have been 
crushed, despoiled, and rendered impotent 
by the Frankenstein of their own creation. 
Some few managed to escape from their 
native land. Here in America we have some 
industrial Fascists seemingly willing to travel 
the same road to their own economic death. 


WHAT NAZI-ISM MEANS 


Let labor consider Norway. There real 
democracy had reached almost perfection. 
Her people enjoyed every privilege and im- 
munity set forth in the Bill of Rights in our 
own Federal and State constitutions. Capital 
and labor worked in harmony. It was a happy 
land. Then came the Nazi spies, the “fifth 
column” followed, seduced by bribe money; 
and finally the Nazi Army. Why did these 
emissaries of the devil come to Norway? They 
came to despoil that nation, to destroy a 
democracy that belied the Fascist-Nazi charge 
that “democracies are outmoded”; and they 
came to secure naval and military bases from 
which they hoped to destroy Britain, where 
capital and labor fight side by side. 

In Norway the Nazi military power took 
control of the churches, muzzled its religious 
leaders, abolished teachers’ organizations, 
disbanded the Boy Scouts of Norway, com- 
mandeered food, smothered labor organiza- 
tions, restricted the food allotted to labor. 
They sent to the firing squads or to long 
imprisonment the few courageous labor 
leaders who protested against the steadily 
worsening conditions under which labor exists 
in that all but ruined country. And now, 
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with the approach of winter, they seize the 
blankets from beds in Norwegian homes in 
order to warm the Nazi Army fighting Russia. 

If ever there was a cause to which labor— 
leaders and rank and file—should give every 
support within their power, that cause is 
the defeat of Hitler, and all for which he 
stands. 


RELIGIOUS PERSECUTION UNDER HITLER 


To his other major crimes Hitler now 
adds the infamy of hypocrisy. His original 
deception was to lead the youth of his peo- 
ple to revere the pagan gods of Germanic 
and Norse mythology; he next appeaied to 
the early tribal god of ancient Israel, the 
while persecuting the Jews; now he pre- 
tends that his assault on Russia is a holy 
crusade to save religion. 

Let those who fear the religious igno- 
rance of Russia fear rather the intelligence 
and military force of the Nazi oppressors of 
those who have faith in God. Let them not 
forget the fate of the Rever2nd Niemolier 
and his associates who sought only to preach 
in accordance with the creed c* the Lutheran 
Church. Let them not forget the letter of 
Pope Pius in 1937 te the people of Germany 
wherein he stated that religious freedom 
in that unhappy country was beset on all 
sides; and “intrigues had been laid bare 
which aim at nothing less than a war of 
extermination.” On Christmas Eve of 1937 
Pope Pius declared “We will call things by 
their real names. In Germeny there is a 
real religious persecution. A persecution so 
terrible and so grave as has rarely been seen 
before. A persecution in which are lacking 
neither brutality nor violence nor the snares 
of falsehood and lies.” 

In his persecution of the Jews living in 
Germany and in conquered territory now 
under Nazi control, words are inadequate to 
paint the horrors of rapine, starvation, 
humiliation, extermination, and robbery 
these unfortunates have suffered at the 
hands of Hitler and his tools. Through all 
his campaign for world dominion, this mas- 
ter gangster has sought to inculcate through- 
out the gentile population of the entire 
world a blind, unreasoning hatred of all 
Jews. Even here in America men are found 
who, in their desperation and declining in- 
fluence, now seek to keep us divided by 
throwing into the arenas of public debate the 
twin evils of racial hatreds and religious in- 
tolerance. They will not succeed. Not in 
free America. 

However, America does not condone past 
cruel persecutions against religion in Rus- 
sia, even though religious teaching is now 
permitted there. But we do condemn as 
wholly without excuse or extenuating cir- 
cumstances the like persecutions by Hitler 
and his followers and sympathizers who, one 
and all, acted and act with foreknowledge of 
true religion. 


WHY HITLER MUST BE DEFEATED 


We have adopted a foreign policy designed 
to best assure our own defense. The basis 
of our foreign policy, as urged by the Presi- 
dent, and approved by Congress and the 
American people is to aid, by every material 
means, and by moral and spiritual support, 
those who fight to preserve liberty and free- 
dom, and to defeat Nazi and human slavery. 
To that end the Congress has appropriated 
billions. The American people will continue 
to support that program, accepting necessary 
burdens to the end that governments of the 
people, fur the people, and by the people, shall 
not perish from the earth 

In support of this program, which we have 
adopted by reasOn and stern necessity, we are 
yet divided. We have in our midst secret 
spies and emissaries of Hitler. These must 
be and ere being hunted out and driven from 
America, or incarcerated in our jails. 

Unfortunately, we have some patriotic 
Americans who sincerely believe that Hitler 
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and Mussolini are mistaken when they say 
democracy and national socialism cannot co- 
exist on this earth. 

Some there are who imagine that Britain 
cannot win; that Hitler cannot be defeated by 
any or all of his opponents; that we should 
make peace with the Nazis before it is too late. 
Doubtless the democracies could now make 
peace with Hitler. He has begun to doubt the 
equivocation of the fiends whom he consults 
in his silent grotto at Berchtesgaden. A 
negotiated peace would be a Hitler peace, giv- 
ing him time to lick his wounds and then 
renew his struggle for world domination. 
Time consumed in negotiations for such a 
peace would spell the doom of democracy. It 
would lull our own peace-loving people into 
false security, and a fatal slowing down of all 
our defense preparations. It would ruin the 
British who, in fighting for themselves, also 
fight for us. 

Those who assert Hitler cannot be defeated 
speak as did the wealthy Tories who sneered 
at Washington and his ragged Continentals, 
as did the Vallandighams and the other cop- 
perheads of the War between the States. as do 
the Quislings. the Lavals, and cowardly 
traitors in every destroyed or threatened 
democracy of Europe. 

All who oppose our foreign policy are en- 
titled to be heard, and given respectful hear- 
ings. The cornerstones of our democracy are 
free speech, free press, and free religion. 
Even those who chisel at these foundations 
claim that protection. 

DEMOCRACY WILL WIN AND SURVIVE 

Let us keep faith. Democracy must, and 
will, win this war; democracy will survive 
the after effects of this war. When this cruel 
war is over, democracy will march on until it 
affords justice and equal opportunity for all 
and special privileges to none, and gives 
succor and aid to those unable to help 
themselves. It will make the ideals in our 
own Bill of Rights living realities in every 
nation which aspires to bring these blessings 
within its own borders. 

Let us keep faith with our heroic fore- 
fathers, and preserve that for which they 
fought. 





How To Find the Open Door of God 
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Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, Henry F. 
Schricker, our honored and esteemed 
Governor of Indiana, who is recognized 
by all who know him as typifying the 
very highest ‘deals of Christian citizen- 
ship, said in an address to the Indiana 
Methodist Conference at Indianapolis a 
few days ago: 

The world is sick tonight because it has 
forgotten God. We grope around in the dark 
to find the answer to all these problems of 
ours and finally we find it in the open door 
of God We are grateful tonight that the 
church bells still ring in our city. They 
have been silenced in many parts of the 
world. Democracy can only be saved by the 
spiritual strength of our people, and that 
Spiritual life is needed today as it never has 
been needed before. 


What solemn and arresting words these 
are, coming from the head of a great 
State! 

In inspirational value they remind me 
of those powerful and appealing sen- 
tences of President Roosevelt a few years 
ago when he said: 

No greater thing could come to our land 
today than a revival of the spirit of re- 
ligion—a revival that would sweep through 
the homes of the Nation and stir the hearts 
of men and women of all faiths to a realiza- 
tion of their belief in God and their dedica- 
tion to His will for themselves and for their 
world. I doubt if there is any problem— 
social, political, or economic—that would not 
melt before the fire of such a spiritual 
awakening. 


The State of Indiana, among the least 
affected of all the States by the movement 
to high-pressure us into war, is ready, I 
am sure, to give its full faith and cre- 
dence to the words of our Governor that 
the answer to the problems that are 
rocking the world is to be found not in 
the chancelleries of foreign powers where 
lurk the miasmas of hate, nor on the 
bloody battlefields where youths by the 
hundreds of thousands are tragically giv- 
ing up their precious lives, but in the 
open door of God. 

The challenge to the statesmanship of 
our time is to find the open door of God 
and lead humanity toit. It can b2 done. 
America can do it. America is the only 
power in the world that can doit. Amer- 
ica can initiate a program of great moral 
and spiritual resurgence to lift the world 
out of hell, and sweep it back to safety 
and sanity. 

Humanity right now is crying for 
America’s leadership, not for war, but 
for peace. 

In these terrific times, which seem to 
thinking persons to be the prelude to the 
destruction of civilization itself, there 
may still be hope for salvation if Amer- 
ica will take the lead in bringing the 
world back to a realization of the divine 
order based on the fatherhood of God 
and the brotherhood of man. Wecan all 
help in that dircction if we will rid our 
minds of war madness and open them to 
more wholesome thoughts—if we will 
quit concentrating our attention on how 
to thrust a bayonet into the belly of a 
brother and twist it around and will say 
to him, “Your burden seems to be heavy, 
what can I do to lighten it?” While 
rivers are running red in Europe and 
millions of young men—the flower of 
the world’s manhood—are giving up 
their lives on the battlefields; while mil- 
lions more of human beings are facing 
the agonies of starvation; while widows, 
wives, and children are crying their eyes 
out as a result of man’s inhumanity to 
man, there still stands, as Governor 
Schricker says, the open door of God. 

Is there anything we can do toward 
leading the world toward this open door 
and stopping the hellish and murderous 
activity that is sabotaging Christianity all 
around the globe? Is there anything we 
can do to substitute the motto which 
stands out over the portals of the United 
States Supreme Court, “Equal justice 
under law” for the jungle law of tooth 
and claw? 
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I believe there is. In my opinion 
America is in a position to save the world 
and by saving the world, to save itself. 
But it will never accomplish this monu. 
mental objective by becoming just one 
more belligerent. To achieve the pur- 
pose, American leadership must be ex- 
erted away from war and in the direction 
of peace. 

I have my views of the modus operandi 
of achieving this objective of supreme 
humanitarianism in a world gone mad. 
As I am not a member of any committee 
or group or organization dealing with 
foreign affairs I can truthfully say that 
it is my own idea, lock, stock, and barrel; 
no one else is responsible in any degree 
for it. 

I would have the President of the 

United States take the initiative for 
peace by proposing to the 21 American 
republics that the Western Hemisphere 
shall offer its services 2s a mediator to 
end World War No. 2, and to bring about 
a peaceful world order, based on funda- 
mental justice. 
' Ibelieve that such a move by our Presi- 
dent, offering the cherished hope of a 
realization of the principles of post-war 
justice to which America stands com- 
mitted, would have an immediate and 
electrical reaction throughout the world. 
Its instant effect, I think, would be so 
to weaken the grip of the brutal tyrants, 
Hitler and Mussolini, that they would 
lose control of their peoples. How does 
Hitler get his hold on the German people? 
He gets it by making them believe that 
Britain and America are combined to 
exterminate them; that they have their 
backs to the wall and must fight for their 
very lives. 

Once the German people really know 
that America, faithful to its high tradi- 
tions, has no other purpose than to per- 
form in the role of good neighbor and to 
do its part to-establish a world order in 
which all nations shall receive their just 
dues, the Hitler lie will be exploded, and 
Hitler will be on his way out. Hitler, of 
course, is atrocious, and is richly deserv- 
ing of summary and condign punishment, 
but one cannot say that of the masses of 
the German people, who are his dupes. 
I do not question for a moment that a 
movement by our President to offer the 
services of the Western Hemisphere as 
a mediating agency would be hailed with 
joy by the people of Germany, Italy, and 
Japan, as well as Great Britain, for the 
people all eround the world are weary of 
war. They are weary of its insufferable 
burdens, its griefs and heartaches, and 
the pain it puts in the hearts of mothers. 
Never before in humanity’s history was 
there such an opportunity for the exer- 
cise of superlative statesmanship. It is 
my opinion that by taking the initiative 
in this proposed mediation movement 
our President would win the everlasting 
gratitude of the entire world by leading 
it out of its darkest night. 

My mediation proposal was presented 
to the House in concrete form on Feb- 
ruary 27 last, and is embodied in House 
Concurrent Resolution No. 20, which is 
textually as follows: 

Whereas it is the overwhelming desire of 
the American people that the United States 
shall remain at peace with the world and 
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free from foreign entanglements, while it 
faithfully performs its duties as a good 
neighbor; and 

Whereas if the world ever needed a peace- 
maker, it needs one now; and 

Whereas with war engulfing a large portion 
of the globe and threatening to draw other 
nattons into its vortex, there is a real oppor- 
tunity for the United States to demonstrate 
its sincerity as a good neighbor by assuming 
the role of a peacemaker; and 

Whereas there is a possibility, faint though 
it may be, that the New World under the 
leadership of the United States might be the 
means of freeing the Old World from the 
miseriec of war and reestablishing peace 
and tranquility on earth: Therefore be ft 

Resolved, etc., That it is the sense of the 
Congress of the United States that the Pres- 
ident shall be requested to invite the Ameri- 
can republics to send delegates to a 
conference to be held at the earliest prac- 
ticable date in the city of Washington to 
offer to the nations now at war the services 
of the Western Hemisphere as a mediator, 
to the end that the blessings of peace may 
be brought to a distraught world. 

Sec. 2. This concurrent resolution shall De 
known as the Peace Resolution of 1941. 


In the existing war atmosphere it is 
not always easy to raise one’s voice for 
peace. Misrepresentation is the order of 
the day and at best one is likely to be 
misunderstood. Years ago when I was 
valiantly leading a movement for a ref- 
erendum on foreign wars a newspaper 
editorial took some of the tuck out of me 
by saying: “Luptow is leading a one-man 
fight against war.” In these latter days, 
when sabers are rattling and warmongers 
are vociferous, it sometimes seems to me 
that I am trying to lead a one-man fight 
for peace. 

But I am going to stick to my guns. It 
is time someone should speak in favor of 
the things that cure and heal, instead of 
the things that hurt and maim and de- 
stroy. The human spirit has progressed 
a long way upward through the night to- 
ward emancipation; as trustees of civili- 
zation we should not, we must not, per- 
mit all human values to be blotted out by 
war. The world needs to be healed, and 
it is time for America to turn the tide 
away from the phantasmagoria of hates 
and horrid dreams and the hell of war 
toward the goal of deliverance. 

On this Western Hemisphere we have 
an object '2sson of what nations can ac- 
complish when they want to compose 
their differences; an object lesson which 
the Western Hemisphere might well pre- 
sent to the Old World with great senti- 
mental effect in extending the helping 
hand of mediation. Away up among the 
snow-crowned Andes Mountains the face 
of Christ shines in the bright sunlight. 
To my imaginative mind, the heroic 
statue of the Prince of Peace, on the bor- 
derland between Chile and Argentina, 
sends out on the ether waves of love and 
friendship its mute appeal for the medi- 
ation resolution I have introduced. That 
statue is deeply rooted in the sentiment 
of the American republics, because it was 
erected by the two nations to celebrate 
an accord that was reached after long 
and intense bitterness. It stands in 
towering majesty on a spot 13,000 feet 
high. It can be seen for a hundred miles 
and all who come near it are enthralled 
by its beauty and grandeur. The story 
of the Christ of the Andes has been told 
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many times, but to a world stricken with 
war, or living in constant fear of war, it 
cannot be told too often. The statue 
bears this inscription: 

These mountains must crumble to dust 
before the Argentines and the Chileans shall 
break the peace which they have sworn to 
maintain at the feet of Christ, the Redeemer. 


Would it not be a grand thing if the 
moving hand of history were to write into 
the record of civilization this memoran- 
dum: 

In the year 1941 a great Christian President 
of the United States, with the assistance of 
the 21 American republics, brought a warring 
world to the feet of Christ, the Redeemer. 


Is it not worth trying? 





American Help to Russia 
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EDITORIAL BY JOHN P. LEWIS 





Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Rrecorp a very excellent 
editorial appearing in PM, written by Mr. 
John P. Lewis, under the caption “You 
don’t have to love the Communists to 
help Russia stop the Nazis.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From PM of September 30, 1941} 


YOU. DON’T HAVE TO LOVE THE COMMUNISTS TO 
HELP RUSSIA STOP THE NAZIS 


Since last June 22, when the Russians and 
the Germans went to war, there has been a 
lot of talk by a lot of people who feared 
that if the Communists won it would be just 
as bad for the world if the Fascists won. 
There developed quite a school of thought 
that the Communists and the Fascists should 
be allowed to fight it out and kill each other 
off. Then there would be no more com- 
munism and no more fascism and the goose 
would hang high for the democracies. 

Which is a simple solution, but wars don’t 
work that way. There are victors and there 
are losers. And nations don’t kill each other 
off. 

Recently, most of the news from the Rus- 
sian lines has been bad. It has been clear 
for some time that the Russians alone could 
not stop the Germans where they were, much 
less win the war. The best the enemies of 
the Fascists have been able to hope for is 
that the Russians will continue strong 
enough to stop the drive some place On Rus- 
sian scil and tie up a large part of the German 
Army in the east until Hitler’s enemies in the 
west get squared away to lick him. 

Now it is becoming clearer that Russia may 
not be able to hold the Germans without 
help—substantial help and immediate. It is 
clear now, even to those who most feared 
the consequences of a Soviet victory, that any 
nation that has been bled as the Russians 
have been bled isn’t going to conquer the 
world. It is clear, too, that if Germany 





to your conscience. Think only of self-in- 
terest 


Think brutally, if you will—laugh at the 
blood of others—but look at the facts, and 
still the news of the day cries out: 

“Now is the time to give help—rea! help. 
Now throw everything we can throw into the 
fight to support Russia and put England in 
a position to strike.” 

To help the Communists or communism? 
Good God, no! To help ourselves. 

Stop enother minute and think about com- 
munism. When anyone starts talking frankly 
about the Communists, he is labeled by one 
side as a “red-baiter” and by the other side as 
a “red,” but go on 

What does their form of government have 
to offer us? Well, we already have a form 
of government that has brought us a long 
way. Quite often we break out at the seams, 
and we have our problems, and our depres- 
sions, and our poor, and our hungry, and our 
oppressed, and our privileged. But we can 
stand up and say something about it, and 
do something about it—and raise hell and 
finally get things done the way we want them 
done. And that’s more than a Communist 
dictator can give us. 

We elect our public officers and if they 
don’t do what we want, we can fire them. 
And that’s more than the Communist can 
say. 

You can go on and on like that, but you 
won’t find anything that freemen can do 
that we can’t do under democracy as well 
as or better than it can be done under com- 
munism. 

But commmunism fn this country hasn't 
been just an argument about government. 
Communism over here has been a lot of 
things, some good, some bad. The Commu- 
nists are against racial intolerance and big- 
otry, and you car - indict them for that. But 
you can indict them for their intolerance of 
any form of political thinking but the brand 
that is delivered straight from Russia. The 
Communists are opposed to fascism. But it 
was not until Hitler broke his defensive 
alliance with Russia by actual invasion of 
the Soviet Union that the Communists over 
here stopped fighting against our aid to the 
enemies of fascism. 

You can go on down that road a long way, 
too; clear down to the argument that the 
Communists are great believers in _ free 
speech—but cancel it out because most of 
them are bores. You can toss that one out, 
but you can’t toss out the fact that Com- 
muntist policy over here is hand-tailored in 
Russia to the pattern of Russian needs, and 
isn’t drawn up in this country to the pattern 
of American needs 

Now, what do these things, or all the in- 
dictments you care to pile up against the 
C-mmunists, have to do with the question 
of our aid to the Soviet? Coldly. practically, 
selfishly—just exactly nothing. 

Keep your selfish, cold-blooded approach— 
and what do we care what the Communists 
think and stand for if they are willing to die 
to stop the Fascists? Who are we to com- 
plain about who does the dying for us? 

Is this the time to be choosy about our 
allies, at a point in history when fascism 
threatens to engulf the world and there are 
only two others on the globe standing be- 
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tween us and the Fascists—the Soviet Union 
and the British Empire? 

Why should we refuse to send a gun to 
the Communist from Stalingrad with which 
to shoot our Nazi enemy, just because we 
don’t like a street-corner orator in Peoria? 

Regardless of his motive, we know that for 
every Communist who has the guts to stand 
up and fight and go down shooting at the 
Germans, that’s just one less life of our own 
we're going to have to jeopardize to save our 
own country. If we're going to be cold- 
blooded about this war. let’s be cold-blooded 
all the way and not kiss away the man whos 
carrying the gun for our side because we 
don’t like the way he talks or the things he 
stands for. 

JOHN P. LEwiIs. 





Dairymen Protest McNutt’s Oleomargarine 
Regulations 
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LETTER FROM W. H. HATCHETT, CHAIR- 
MAN, FOUR-STATE DAIRY PROTECTIVE 
COMMITTEE 


Mr. HULL. Mr. Speaker, at La Crosse, 
Wis., on August 31, nearly 4,000 dairy 
farmers gathered at the Inter-State Fair 
grounds to protest the action of Gctcv- 
ernment departments favoring the oleo- 
margarine makers and against the inter- 
ests of the dairy farmers of the North- 
west in particular. Those dairy farmers 
formed representative groups from the 
States of Minnesota, Iowa, Illinois, and 
Wisconsin. Many of them were present 
as representatives of the cooperative 
creameries which manufacture 60 per- 
cent of the butter produced in the States 
mentioned. 

Strong resolutions were adopted con- 
demning the new regulations for oleo- 
margarine by the Federal Securiiy Ad- 
ministration which are being so widely 
advertised by the oleo makers to pro- 
mote their sales campaign. Equally 
strong were the protests of the dairy- 
men over the free advertising by radio 
given such counterfeit butter by the De- 
partment of Agriculture on July 5. 

That the farmers of the Northwest 
were and are choroughly aroused over 
their situation is evident. At the very 
time when they are being appealed to 
to increase production of dairy products 
for national defense and aid to Britain 
comes this seeming hostility of two great 
Government departments to the butter 
producers in the form of boosting the 
consumption of oleomargarine instead 
of butter, of which there now is in stor- 
age more than 200,000,000 pounds await- 
ing a market. 

The Four State Dairy Protection Com- 
mittee is an organization of farmers and 
creamery cooperatives which called the 
meeting at the La Crosse fair grounds. 
Its headquarters are at Sparta, Wis. 





From its chairman, William H. Hanchett, 
@ well-known Wisconsin dairyman long 
interested in protection of the dairy 
products from unfair competition, I have 
received the following letter, which I 
shall insert in the CoNGRESSIONAL REc- 
ORD: 

Sparta, Wis., September 22, 1941. 
Hon. MERLIN HULL, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Str: We are submitting herewith some 
very pertinent reasons why we think the dairy 
interests of the United States are entitled 
to a congressional investigation of the recent 
action of Paul V. McNutt of the Federal 
Security Administration, and also of a recent 
broadcast of the Consumers: Division of the 
United States Department of Agriculture. 
The actual results already taken place in the 
creamery branch of the dairy industry are 
graphically outlined in a recent broadcast by 
Mr. J. E. Leverich, president of the Western 
Wisconsin Creamery Association, over radio 
station WKBH, from which we quote as 
follows: 

“What does this alladd up to? My friends, 
it is the most effective plan for complete de- 
struction of the dairy industry that could be 
devised by man if a deliberate attempt were 
made to wreck this great and important 
industry. 

“This is the way the scheme is working: 
Farmer patrons are rapidly quitting creamer- 
ies and taking their milk to condenseries and 
cheese factories because of the higher price 
for condensed milk and cheese which has 
been arbitrarily set by the Department of 
Agriculture. This will cause many creamer- 
ies to close or face bankruptcy, and oleo- 
margarine, made to look and taste like but- 
ter, according to the standards approved by 
Mr. McNutt’s Federal Security Administra- 
vion, and given free advertising by the 
United States Department of Agriculture, will 
take the place of the butter which has been 
produced by these closed creameries for the 
tables of America. 

“When this emergency is over, England will 
have no further use for our condensed milk 
and cheese, and oleomargarine will have cap- 
tured tomorrow’s butter market. Our mem- 
ories cannot be so short that we have for- 
gotten the vast surpluses of dairy products 
which we recently had, and the low prices 
these surpluses caused, and the money taken 
from the farmers’ milk checks to advertise 
dairy products in an attempt to increase our 
markets. If we had surpluses which caused 
low prices recently, and we all know we did, 
what will be the situation after the emer- 
gency, when oleomargarine has captured the 
butter market which now consumes 40 per- 
cent of our milk, and the creameries have all 
been wrecked? I have heard some farmers 
who are patrons of cheese factories and con- 
denseries and fluid-milk markets say, ‘Why 
should I worry about the butter market, my 
milk is not made into butter.’ The answer 
to this is that butter always has been the 
gold standard or price basis of the entire 
dairy industry, and it will undoubtedly be so 
again 

“After the emergency there will be approxi- 
mately twice as much milk as can be used by 
condenseries, cheese factories, and the fluid- 
milk market if our butter market is turned 
over to oleomargarine, lock, stock, and barrel, 
with free advertising throwr in. A 40- or 50- 
percent surplus means practically no market 
at all, and all dairy farmers will be in the same 
boat. The farmers’ milk checks, no matter 
where they are, will undoubtedly even be 
smaller than they were in 1933, and the con- 
suming public had not been encouraged to eat 
oleomargarine by your United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture at that time. If I re- 
member correctly, most farmers thought the 
price of milk was awful low then, and it 
seems to me that I remember something 
about milk strikes at that time also. 
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“Someone may say, ‘Why worry about this; 
everyone knows butter is better than oleo- 
margirine, and we can start our creameries 
and make butter .gain when necessary.’ My 
answer to this is that we cannot start them 
fast enough to avoid catastrophe. It has 
taken 100 years to develop cur creameries 
and butter market, and it will take years to 
start our creameries again and recapture our 
butter market. It will be hard for farmers 
to spare the cash to start their cooperative 
creameries again during the depression which 
is sure to follow the present boom period 
caused by the war. The mistakes being made 
at this time, if not corrected immediately, are 
almost sure to cause the cooperative farmer- 
owned creamery—one of the most American 
of all American institutions—to become a 
thing of the past.” 

It is our opinion that Mr. Leverich is right, 
and that ths free and untruthful advertising 
of oleomargarine by the Consumers’ Division 
of the Department of Agriculture, together 
with the new standards of oleomargarine 
approved by Paul V. McNutt and the poorly 
planned diversion of milk to cheese factories 
and condenseries, does constitute a perfect 
plan to wreck the dairy industry. 

If this plan is carried through to com- 
pletion, we are certain that the American 
people will not only blame those who actually 
supported the plan but will also hold respon- 
sible for the resulting ill health of the people 
and economic hardships caused by the sub- 
stitution of oleomargarine for butter those 
public officials who do not now actively 
attempt to stop th. plan before it is too late. 

We believe that the situation is so serious 
that a Congressional investigation of the 
following points should be made at once: 

Who prepared the McNutt standards? 

What help, if any, did they receive from 
the oleomargarine industry? 

Are any former employees of the Food and 
Drug Administration now employed by the 
oleomargarine industry or vice versa? If so, 
what influence did these people have on the 
standards? 

Did any Government employees receive 
compensation from the oleomargarine in- 
dustry for work well done? 

Why should oleo be made in imitation of 
butter? 

Why should oleo be given the right to use 
the natural color of butter? 

If oleo is made to look and taste like but- 
ter, and is colored like butter, how can a per- 
son eating in a hotel or restaurant be sure 
that he is being served butter? Oleo must 
be colored differently or operators of public 
eating places will be forced by competition 
to defraud their customers by using oleo 

Why are the makers of oleo permitted a 
wide latitude in the fats they may use, while 
butter can be made only from butterfat? 
This latitude permits oleo manufacturers to 
yary the content of their product so as to 
use the cheapest fats at any time. Some of 
the fats they are permitted to use are un- 
doubtedly poorer than others. 

What prompted the Consumers’ Council to 
advertise oleo? 

Who wrote the radio program? 

Why was it insinuated that oleo was equal 
to butter? 

Why was it suggested that the housewife 
could save by using a cheaper product? 

What influence did the oleo manufacturers 
have on the personnel of the Consumers’ 
Council either through financial help or 
otherwise? 

Were any of the employees of the Con- 
sumers’ Council, who had anything to do with 
the advertising, Communists or Communist 
sympathizers? If so, ruining the dairy farm- 
ers who are the backbone of democracy wou d 
work nicely into their plans for the revoluticn, 

This advertising was untruthful. Why did 
they do it? 

Mr. Montgomery, of the Consumers’ Coun- 
cil, sets up the claim that nothing in the 
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broadcast referred to was “in any respect un- 
truthful.” We are giad Mr. Montgomery made 
this claim in just these words. Let us make 
a study of that broadcast and point out to 
you the deceitful and untruthful inferences 
of that broadcast. He also states: “If it be 
called free advertising, then this same char- 
acterization could be given to all of the in- 
formation on food products which this Divi- 
sion and other agencies of the Department are 
constantly giving to the public’—to the 
effect that southern cotton farmers have 
much at stake 1n the sale of oleomargarine, 
and that no attempt at persuasion or in- 
fluence was made in the broadcast. 

A study of the Consumers’ Council broad- 
cast of July 5 reveals to me quite définitely 
that it tried to convince American consumers 
that there is one essential difference between 
the two products, oleomargarine and butter, 
and the difference is price. In my opinion, 
they deliberately went out cf their way to 
create a Nation-wide butter price conscious- 
ness by emphasizing present butter price 
trends with the words, “That’s mighty impor- 
tant right now, with the price of butter what 
it is,” and “It costs a lot of money for people 
like us who must watch our pennies,” and 
“People are finding out they can save quite a 
bit of money by using margarine instead of 
butter.” In my opinion, this broadcast not 
only attempted to make consumers butter- 
price conscious, but offers a scare to con- 
sumers in an effort to dissuade them from 
using butter. Is not this an attempt at 
persuasion and influence? 

In this broadcast this Department com- 
pared butter and oleo on a comparable basis, 
otherwise, by pointing out that both are 
chiefly fat, that the new standards set an 
80-percent minimum for oleo, comparabie 
with butter, and that in either case fat is fuel 
and energy for the human body. In an effort 
to make the two identically comparable, they 
say they are “equally digestible” and “equally 
rich in fuel value.” The Division further cites 
comparability of vitamin A content when 
vitamin A is synthetically added to oleo- 
margarine. So the broadcast leads the con- 
sumer to believing that these products in 
every respect, other than price, are wholly 
comparable. I claim this is not true. 

What are the facts? According to Dr. E. B. 
Hart, world famed biochemist at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin: 

“There lies in the constitution of the fats, 
either qualitatively or quantitatively, or both, 
an inherent nutritive difference which can 
be demonstrated with youn, growing ani- 
mals. This difference is not a vitamin A, D, 
or E difference, but a difference in the chemi- 
cal constitution of the fats. It is probably a 
difference in the constitution of the fatty 
acids of the saponifiable fraction, although 
it may be due to some unrecognized essential 
nutrient carried by the butterfat but not 
carried by the vegetable oils. The mammary 
gland has synthesized something special for 
which there is, at present, no substitute. 
The ingestion of this something is reflected 
in the growth rate, appearance, and eventu- 
ally the reprocuctive cycle of young animals. 
Experimental data are at hand showing the 
superiority for growth in young animals of 
butterfat over such vegetable oils as corn oil, 
cottonseed oil, soybean oil, and coconut oil, 
although the known fat soluble vitamins, 
such as A, D, and E, wer adequately pro- 
vided 

“Even the influence of the kind of fat in- 
gested in the early life of the animal is felt 
in the later reproduction cycle. The kind of 
fat sets the life of the animal either for 
sterility or reproduction. Young rats 20 days 
old and grown to maturity with the vegetable 
Oils as the principal source of the fatty acids 
failed to reproduce, although vitamin E was 
present With butterfat the story was dif- 
ferent—here reproduction occurred. Such 
data should be important in the education 
of the public to the use of milk as secreted 
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by the mammary gland and in sustaining 
legislation aimed at the prevention of the 
substitution of some vegetable oil for the 
natural milk fat.” 

The brozdcast in question, in my opinion, 
is further untruthful when it gives the im- 
pression that the consumer gains all informa- 
tion about oleo by reading the label. I cite the 
following: “Then, we really can find out the 
facts by reading the labels?” I ask you, dces 
anyone, by reading the label, gain a realiza- 
tion that the new standards permit so wide a 
latitude in the use of ingredients that he fully 
understands and appreciates the changeable- 
ness of the content of oleo? Certainly not. 
In the case of butter, the 80 percent is al- 
ways butterfat. In the case of oleomargarine 
it may be all vegetable fat; it may be ali ani- 
mal fat; and the only restriction as to ratio, 
if both animal and vegetable fats are used, 
is that the balance of nine to.one either way 
shall be maintained. Perhaps today it is 
mostly soy oil; perhaps yesterday’s Was 
mostly coconut oil; and nobody, except the 
manufacturer, will know what it will be to- 
morrow. jie will determine that, on the 
basis of price, taking advantage of the low- 
est market which gives him an almost per- 
fect selectivity of profits so long as he 
comes under the wire at 80 percent fat. Is 
there anything in the label that tells all 
with respect to that? 

Had the broadcast given all the facts, not 
part of them; had it told of the lack of de- 
pendability of the content of oleo; and the 
program not urged, persuaded, and infiu- 
enced, I might then agree that it was a 
factual exposition and not a bold piece of 
advertising. Because of this, it falls in the 
category of propaganda, not education. 

Mr. Montgomery's letter indicates that he 
thinks the sale of oleomargarine means 
much to the welfare and wealth of the cot- 
ton farmers. Since they produce primarily 
for the sale of lint, since cotton oil is a by- 
product, since the percentage of cotton oil 
is small at best, and since the wide latitude 
of contents used in variable proportions 
leaves the cotton grower little to depend on, 
I submit that he las overemphasized the 
importance of oleo as a source of additional 
income to the cotton farmer. 

I further call your attention to the fact 
that the margin of price difference is much 
wider between the compressor and the fin- 
ished oleo than it is between the cost of 
cottonseed and the price of oil at the com- 
pressor. 

Further, may 1 call your attention to the 
fact that oleo is scold as an imitation. Unless 
made in the image of butter, which is an ac- 
cepted product that has come down through 
the ages, oleo would find it necessary at great 
cost to blaze new trails of consumer ac- 
ceptance. Butter sells for what it is. Oleo- 
margarine sells for what it isn’t. Oleo is not 
made from positive sources of fat combined in 
fixed ratios. Butter is made from one fat— 
the milk fat from cows. With it, there is no 
problem of ratios. 

Even .n its lower price range, oleo’s mar- 
gin of profit is wide. The margin of profit 
in the case of butter is surprisingly low. The 
profit that accrues from the processing and 
selling of oleomargarine is retained in the 
hands of a few. What little profit accrues 
from butter is disseminated into the hands 
of many. The manufacture and sale of oleo- 
margarine is concentrated. In the case of 
butter, it is widely decentralized. 

Butter and the dairy industry contribute 
more than any other type of agriculture to 
the building of soil fertility, the retention of 
soil moisture, and in this way are mighty fac- 
tors to the upbuilding of national security for 
the future. 

Also the Department should bear in mind 
that the dairy-farm capital investment in this 
country exceeds the investment in any other 
type of agriculture in America. Not only are 
more men and more millions of dollars in- 





volved directly in the butter industry than 
in the oleomargarine industry, even though 
we were to assume that the consumption of 
the two products were equal, but also to a 
far greater degree are more millions of men 
and more millions of dollars involved indi- 
rectly in the production of butter than in the 
development and manufacture of oleo. 

In conclusion, may I say that I fear the 
Consumers’ Council, like other groups, has 
lost sight of the vast economic, social, and 
health implications involved in this ques- 
tion of substituting butter. We believe that 
all the facts should be assembled—all the 
truths should be brought forward. We be- 
lieve it is wrong to continue propaganda for 
a commodity when, on one hand, so much 
health and welfare is at stake while on the 
other, so much profit is involved to be turned 
into the hands of a few. 

Is it necessary to supply England with 
cheese and condensed milk in such quantities 
that the people of the United States cannot 
have adequate dairy products? What will 
the effect be on the dairy industry.after the 
war it production is increased and consump- 
tion at home curtailed‘ 

Has any adequate investigation been made 
to determine the amount of cheese, con- 
densed milk, etc. that England actually 
needs? If England were paying for these 
products, instead of getting them through 
the lend-lease program, would she demand 
the quantities she is now demanding? Are 
Canada and New Zealand diverting their milk 
from butter to cheese and condensed milk in 
order to help England? What is the oleo 
situation in Canada? Are the Canadians be- 
ing urged to eat oleo by their Government? 
Why not ship some more wheat to England 
and some oleo to spread on the bread made 
from the wheat? Germany is doing a fairly 
good job of fighting, and from all reports they 
are not living on cheese and condensed milk. 

Very truly yours, 
W. H. HANCHETT, 
Chairman, 
Four State Dairy Protective Committee. 
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ARTICLE FROM LIBERTY MAGAZINE 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, many of 
us who are greatly concerned over the 
ever-mounting Federal expenditures and 
the desire to prevent our cfficial house 
from crashing on our heads are concerned 
over the apparent inability of the ad- 
ministration or the Congress to curtail 
nondefense expenditures. 

Under leave heretofore granted, I call 
attention to an article appearing in 
Liberty of October 4, 1941, which is 
worthy of consideration in connection 
with our whole fiscal policy. The article 
is as follows: 

[From Liberty of October 4, 1941] 
ARE WE GOING TO HAVE A MIRACLE? 

A miracle may happen. The Senate Finance 
Committee has passed a resolution demanding 
a@ reduction in nondefense spending. Of 
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course, that doesn’t mean that the Congress 
is going to obey the demand. But maybe it 
will. Maybe the protests that you have read 
on this page and elsewhere will bear some 
fruit. Perhaps the clamor of the long-suffer- 
ing public, outraged at the beastly spectacle 
of the squandermaniacs in Congress still grov- 
eling around the pork barrel, has at last made 
an impression. Only a few weeks ago we re- 
minded these representatives of the people 
that they would soon be coming up for reelec- 
tion. By that time the new taxes would be 
hurting their own constituents, and the prob- 
abilities were that they would be kicked out 
of office, as they well deserved 

At this writing they propose to raise $28,- 
000,000 by an increased tax on your loca) tele- 
phone bills and another $8,000,000 by taxing 
your electric-light bulbs. It will be interest- 
ing to see what are the items in nondefense 
spending of which Congress deprives itself. 
As the tax base is broadened and more people 
have to pay taxes, there is going to be a greater 
watchfulness over the gentlemen in Congress 
who so buoyantly appropriate our money 

Already the tax structure in this country is 
fantastic. Let us look at a few examples. 
The Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. paid a sum in 
taxes that was equal to three and a half times 
the net earnings of the world operations of 
the company. How long do the taxgatherers 
in Washington think such a condition can 
continue? For every dollar in salary paid by 
the Socony Co., it paid to Federal, State, and 
municipal governments $1.59 in taxes. Read 
that again. Ponder on it. Ask yourself if 
that is a businesslike way to run the United 
States Government. The taxes of the Texas 
Co. increased about 115 percent in 10 years. 
That represented a payment of $4,279 per 
employee Next year these figures are to be 
enormously increased. 

One of the most extraordinary Alice-in- 
Wonderland examples of our taxation pro- 
gram is to be found in the New York Tele- 
phone Co. In 1940 this company paid in taxes 
$40,500,000. Read that over again. That 
means that the New York Telephone Co. paid 
a tax of $1.25 a month for each telephone in 
use. Incredible? No. These are facts, and 
here are more. The telephone company pzid 
a tax of $20 a week for each one of its 40,000 
employees. Read that again, and remember 
it represents taxes paid by this one company 
of $132,000 for each working day of the year. 

We could cite other examples, from the 
automotive industry, the railroads, and other 
industries, but we shall confine ourselves to 
two. In 1940 the United States Steel Cor- 
poration paid in taxes $85,000,000. In that 
year the Government received in taxes 55 per- 
cent more from the steel company than in 
1929, but the stockholders received 45 percent 
less. The stockholders actually averaged less 
than 1 percent a year for the last 10 years. 
The E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., 
paid in taxes last year an average of $1,090,385 
a week. No wonder Walter S. Carpenter, Jr., 
president of the Du Pont Co., said, “It is of 
vital concern * * * to the general wel- 
fare of all industry and to the future well- 
being of the country as a whole that the law 
for raising revenues for the Government 
should be so designed as to avoid needless 
injury to our basic institutions.” 

It is idle to point out that all this has vir- 
tually closed the door to new industrial un- 
dertakings. Government oppression has al- 
most throttled private enterprise. But now 
a worse condition is emerging. They have 
done what they said they would do. They 
have soaked the rich. They have soaked big 
business. It is not enough—not nearly 
enough. Now they are going to soak every- 
body except themselves—unless this miracle 
really comes to pass 

Our country is big enough and rich enough 
to pay our national-defense bills and still 
remain a going concern. Our people are 
sensible enough and patriotic enough to ac- 
cept their burdens cheerfully and faithfully. 


But no country is big enough, rich enough, or 
patriotic enough to squander its resources, to 
throw away its money, to rob its citizens for 
the benefit of politicians, and to remain a 
sound and going concern. The madness has 
gone far enough. Even the Senate Finance 
Committee demands that a halt be called. 

We have been saying the same thing for a 
long time. We have been demanding that 
the squandermaniacs take their hands out 
of the people’s pockets. Perhaps the day of 
miracles is not over. Maybe the Congress is 
going to economize. God grant it be so. If 
not, the American people are going to get 
angry. When that happens, the squander- 
maniacs had better watch out. 
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ARTICLE BY H.I. PHILLIPS 


Mr. ANGFLL. Mr. Speaker, while it is 
true our fist duty in this rreat emergency 
confronting us and the world is the battle 
of production, that we may be successful 
in the fight to preserve our own democ- 
racy and our way of life and to give all 
aid possible to other nations engaged in a 
like struggle, we should not overlook in 
this great hour of trial the spiritual 
strength which should accompany such 
an effort if it is to be successful. 

As a part of my remarks under leave 
heretofore granted I include an article by 
H. I. Phillips on the subject of prayer for 
America, which is worthy of careful con- 
Sidevation of us all. The article is as 
follows: 


[From the Washington Post of September 
27, 1941] 


THE ONCE OVER 
(By H. I. Phillips) 
PRAYER FOR AMERICA 


“A national patriotic prayer week has 
been proposed for November 17 to 23 for the 
guidance and help of America in the present 
crisis.’— (News item.) 

First of all, O Lord, make us realize fully 
that in any prayer we are making a supplica- 
tion, not placing a rush order. 

In this critical hour in our Nation’s life, 
help us to the ways of strength and forti- 
tude through the ability to see ourselves as 
You see us! Make it possible for us better 
to gird ourselves for whatever tests may lie 
ahead by the power of completely honest 
self-appraisal. 

Rid us of petty impulses, the corroding 
curse of self-interest and the besetting sin 
of intolerance. Strengthen us for the task 
ahead by the ability to see how far we have 
strayed from the ways of our forefathers. 
Grant that there may be restored to us 
something of their burning faith. 

May we be humble enough to know that, 
even as we don the cloak of righteousness and 
take the sword of the crusader, we are not 
without guilt. May we be helped by the reali- 
zation that our ways have not made a pretty 
picture. May we become stronger through 
the knowledge that we have permitted the 
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America we fight for now to become far too 
worshipful of the cheap and tawdry. 

Make us realize that this is no hour for the 
casual mood or the superficial gesture. May 
Wwe understand fully that this is no job in 
which cheers, back slappings, music, confetti 
hurling, and the usual trappings of everyday 
endeavors shall suffice us. 

Grant us the wisdom to understand that in 
this crusade cheap publicity, personal glori- 
fication, and supercilious small talk are 
sickening and wholly unavailing. 

Rid us, O Lord, of the sickening, softening 
concept that the most comfortable road is the 
best, that any view of life is enhanced by a 
seat in a limousine, and that success and 
eminence depend almost wholly on the spot- 
light and the cameramen. 

Fill us with disgust at the countless evils 
we have nurtured in days of peace; the love 
of personal glory, the quest of false gods, the 
pursuit of the main chance, and the debase- 
ment of countless high ideals of traditional 
American life. 

Help us to be brave without being bcastful, 
indignant without being intolerant, resolute 
without being unfair. May we keep con- 
stantly in mind Thy commandment, “And the 
greatest of these is charity,” charity tn the 
sense of tolerance and compassio~. Keep us 
strong, yet not truculent. 

May we see the frothy things oi our civiliza- 
tion and all the glittering superficialities for 
what they are and know again the capacity tor 
disgust and chagrin. Make us understand 
that we are at the crossroads, that this may 
now be the hour of our destiny. We shall need 
all the elements of our character which easy 
living has sapped. Give us spiritual strength, 
restore our faith, clear our vision, grant us 
strength and the sustaining memories of our 
sturdy forefathers and their honest, God-fear- 
ing way of life in peace or war. 

And, oh Lord, through Thy saving grace, 
make it possible for us to recover the old 
trail and follow it to the end of the passage 
with the words ever in our minds, “Yea, 
though I walk through the valley of the 
shadow of death, I will fear no evil, for Thou 
ar* with me; Thy rod and Thy staff they com- 
fort me.” Amen. 
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Mr. LAMBERTSON. Mr. Speaker, we 
are doing everything under lend-lease 
for which there is no authority any other 
place. 

Added to our newly cieated coordi- 
nators, liaison officers, and super sup- 
ervisors, we now have synchronizers. 

A signed postal] card -ddressed to the 
House Appropriations Committee had 
only three words, “You spending fools.” 

The six-billion bill will be passed with- 
out dotting an “i” or crossing a “t” so 
British and Bolshevik morale would not 
be weakened. 

England warns little Finland not to 
invade Russia. This is funny and pa- 
thetic. As for me, Finns, give ’em ’ell; 
and in turn I hope the bear eats up Adolf, 
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The bases we are building in the Medi- 
terranean, Red Sea, and Persian Guif 
are for the purpose of protecting mother 
at Sabetha, Kans. (a la Smedley Butler) . 

We are doing every day to our neu- 
trality and the international law what 
the U. S. S. R. did to religion—the Presi- 
dent to the contrary notwithstanding. 

The A. P. quotes Howard O. Hunter, 
director of W. P. A. and promoter of 
David Lasser, as saying that their rolls 
will be increased thousands to care for 
the jobless made from defense priorities. 

A huge rick of rare live oak logs was 
found recently while dredging in Brook- 
lyn shipyards. Navy officers say they 
have been there over 100 years, probably 
concealed for security. Water preserves 
them. 

The shortest distance between Topeka 
and Singapore west on my globe is 9,717 
miles through Vancouver, Tokyo, and 
Manila. It is 10 miles farther through 
the North Pole, Russia, and China, but 
they are all our friends. 

Mark Twain in the Mysterious 
Stranger showed more understanding 
than some later authors when he prophe- 
sied how future wars would start: 


I can see a million years ahead, and this 
rule will never change in so many as half a 
dozen instances. The loud little handful, as 
usual, will shout for the war. 

The pulpit will warily object at first. The 
great, big, dull bulk of the Nation will rub 
its sleepy eyes and try to make out why there 
should be a war, and will say, earnestly and 
indignantly, “It is unjust and dishonorable, 
and there is no necessity for it.” Then the 
hancful will shout louder. 

A few fair men on the other side will argue 
and reason against the war with speech and 
pen, and at first will have a hearing and be 
applauded, but it will not last long. Those 
others will outshout them, and presently the 
antiwar audiences will thin out and lose 
popularity. 

Before long you will see this curious thing: 
The speakers stoned from the platform and 
free speech strangled by hordes of furious 
men who in their secret hearts are still at 
one with those stoned speakers, as earlier, 
but do not dare tosay so. And now the whole 
Nation, pulpit and all, will take up the war 
cry and shout itself hoarse, and mob any 
honest man who ventures to open his mouth. 
And presently such mouths will cease to open. 

Next the statesmen will invent cheap lies, 
putting the blame upon the nation that is 
attacked, and every man will be glad of those 
conscience-soothing falsities, and will dili- 
gently study them, and thus he will, by and 
by, convince himseif that the war is just, and 
will thank God for the better sleep he enjoys 
after this process of grotesque self-deception. 





“Bloody Joe” Stalin—Disciple of 
Religious Tolerance 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 
IN THE ubanaananaeniamianal 


Thursday, October 2, 1941 


Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, the Honorable Iosiph Dzhuga- 
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shvili, alias Joseph Stalin, that great cru- 
sader for liberty in that great Christian 
democracy, Soviet Russia, undoubtedly 
was vastly surprised, perhaps greatly de- 
lighted, and possibly no little embar- 
rassed, if not chagrined, by the discovery 
by the President of the United States 
that the Russian Constitution affords and 
protects the same religious liberties as 
the Constitution of the United States. 

Mr. Roosevelt, at a press conference 
this week, sprung this one on the news- 
paper boys. He informed them that the 
Russian Constitution did grant the same 
religious liberties to all Russians and for- 
eigners as does the Constitution of the 
United States, and Mr. Roosevelt’s atti- 
tude was that this was a great discovery. 
It was. So great was the amazement of 
the press corps that some of the boys 
reeled and had to be helped out by their 
comrades into the open air. 

It appears from Mr. Roosevelt’s study 
of the Russian Constitution, with its “bill 
of rights,” whatever that bi'l of rights 
may be, that the world has been in error 
in calling the Honorable Iosiph Dzhu- 
gashvili “Bloody Joe” Stalin. The gory 
purges in which all of the intelligentsia, 
the leading generals and strategists of the 
army, the leading scientists, engineers, 
and writers were “liquidated” by the 
thousands, together with their families, 
must all have been in the interest of 
religious liberty. 

Ther. is no questicn but that “Bloody 
Joe” was vastly surprised at the Roose- 
velt discovery. There san be no question 
that from one angle he will be delighted, 
because it will allow his borers-from- 
within in the United States te start bor- 
ing harder than ever under a cloak of 
respectability thrown about them by the 
President of the United States when he 
declared the constitution of the U. S. 
S. R. to be similar in its religious toler- 
ance to ou. own. 

Undoubtedly “Bloody Joe” will be 
greatly embarrassed, if not chagrined, by 
Mr. Roosevelt’s discovery at the same 
time that he is surprised and delighted. 
The bloody massacres of the hundreds of 
priests throughout Russia in the past; 
the wanton slaying of men and women 
belonging to religious orders: the utter 
and obscene desecration of the finest 
cathedrals in all Russia; the organiza- 
tion of education to teach the youth there 
is no God, and that the Soviet Govern- 
ment and its dictator are the objects of 
the supreme worship of the Russian peo- 
ple; the deijiberately created famine in 
which 7,000,000 of men and women and 
children in the Ukraine wer: deliberately 
starved to a horrible death by the Hon- 
orable Joseph and his cohcrts—all of 
these atrocities must have been some- 
body’s mistrke. They certainly are not 
in accord with those provisions of the 
Soviet Constitution which Mr. Roosevelt 
dug up this week, nor are they in accord 
with the character of a Christian democ- 
racy, which the propagandists of the New 
Deal administration are now attempting 
to drape about this godless dictatorship 
cof the Russians. 

A more amazing—and brazen—thing 
has not happened in the history of this 
Nation than this effort, in the light of 
the known and recent bloody massacres 





in Russia, to drape about that dreadful 
country and its terrible dictator a cloak 
of Christian respectability and tolerance. 

It is one thing to give such military aid 
as may be necessary to the Russians 
while they are fighting Hitler’s demoniac 
forces. It was something else a few 
months ago when the great advocate of 
liberty, “Blocdy Joe” Stalin and this 
Christrian democracy of Soviet Russia 
was raping poor, honorable little Finland. 
It was something else a few months ago 
when this great Christian leader, Joe 
Stalin, was driving a dagger in the back 
of Poland while she was facing over- 
whelming Nazi assaults. 

I have said and I repeat that it is de- 
voutly to be hoped that Hitler and his 
henchmen and Stalin and h.s henchmen 
will destroy each other in this fight. 

It is something else again when the 
President of the United States, or any 
other responsible spokesman of the ad- 
ministration fires the opening gun in 
what undoubtedly will be a wave of prop- 
aganda to convince the American people 
that Stalin’s unspeakable dictatorship is 
pervaded by sweetness, light and virtue, 
and that the philosophy of communism 
is acceptable to the citizens of this coun- 
try 


The greatest menace to the future of 
America henceforth lies in the danger 
that propagandists will make the slimy, 
treacherous, anti-Christian, anti-Ameri- 
can philosophy of communism popular 
or acceptable in this Nation. 

It was a great disservice to this Nation 
when the President unlocked the door 
and opened the way for a wave of Soviet 

ropaganda to be undertaken in this 
country by his amazing, incredible, de- 
fense of the Soviet dictatorship as one 
of religious tolerance and enlightenment. 

The President or others may find in the 
Soviet Constitution some verbiage that 
might be tortured and twisted into mean- 
ing religious tolerance, but the Soviet 
Constitution means no more to the dic- 
tator, Joe Stalin, and it means no more 
to the Russian people, than the American 
Constitution will mean to us if this cam- 
paign of propaganda to popularize com- 
munism gets a foothold in this country. 

Ten thousand Russian Soviet constitu- 
tions, every one written in the blood of 
the massacred men, women, and children 
who have been sacrificed to the insane 
fears and lust for power of Joe Stalin and 
his cohorts, could not wipe out for 1 
hour the actual known record of satanic 
evil, obscene ungodliness, and filthy athe- 
ism which characterizes not only the dic- 
tators of Russia but their henchmen in 
the United States. Nine days before Joe 
Stalin made his pact with Adolf Hitler, 
Stalin’s stooges inveigled some 400 out- 
standing intellectuals of the United 
States to sign a manifesto, in which 
clause No. 8 stated explicitly that Stalin 
in Russia had wiped out “the supersti- 
tions of old religion.” 

It is an insult to the intelligence of 
the American people for any individual, 
be he President or pants presser, seriously 
to contend for a moment that Soviet 
Russia is a nation of religious enlighten- 
ment and tolerance. It is a bloody, re- 
lentless, ruthless dictatorship. Its phi- 


losophy, spiritual and material, is anti- 
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American at every point, in every sen- 
tence, and in every word. Anything 
anybody may say or do in the future will 
not change those facts one iota. 

The American people must now be 
more alert than ever against the in- 
sidious danger of communistic boring 
from within that will try—and might 
succeed—in wrecking the foundations of 
free government in the United States. 

That danger must be guarded against 
at all hazards. 
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EDITORIAL FROM THE NEW YORK DAILY 
MIRROR OF OCTOBER 2, 1941 


Mr. MARTIN J. KENNEDY. Mr. 
Speaker, I recommend to the serious con- 
sideration of the House the following ed- 
itorial, which, in my opinion, is most 
timely. 

The editorial follows: 


[From the New York Daily Mirror of October 
2, 1941] 


YOUR STAKE IN AP, INS, UP 


“The truth is the first casualty, the first 
prisoner of war. 

Without the truth, there has never been, 
there can never be, freedom. 

The people of America get more truth than 
any other people in the whole world—we get 
more truth from inside Germany and even 
from inside England than the people of either 
of those nations can get. And, for Our ring- 
side seat on all the world’s news, we are in- 
debted to thre. great American news-gather- 
ing agencies that hide their own great story 
behind the tiny initials: INS, UP. AP. 

Those initials stand for International News 
Service, United Press, and Associated Press. 

Compare ours with Europe's news agencies. 
Biggest of the British agencies is Reuter’s— 
which must sacrifice some of its independence 
as “pay-off” for the preferential rates it en- 
joys throughout the Empire, ana the revenue 
it gets by selling its service tc the British 
Government. Smaller, but quite independ- 
ent, is the Exchange Telegraph Service. 

Now look at the other countries: 

In Germany, the one-time more or less in- 
dependent agencies like Ulistein and Wolff 
were smashed by Hitler as soon as he came 
to power. Now the only functioning agency 
is the “official” Deutsche Nachrichten Buro 
(DNB). In Germany, the prefix “official” 
means “probably a lie, always propaganda.” 

In France, there used to be a pretty good 
news agency called Havas, biggest in the 
world in personnel and facilities It had 
good men who got the news. 

But when their cables hit the central office, 
there the “official” viewpoint began to seep 
in. You see, Havas was alleged to be secretly 
subsidized by the French Government. 

Today, Havas is openly the “official” news 
agency of the Vichy government. That 
means it ranks with the rank DNB. 

And the Tass Agency in Russia is also “offi- 
cial”; only difference between Tass and DNB 


is the German outfit tells more skillful lies 
from a psychological standpoint. 

And in Italy, Stefani is the “official” news 
service; it enjoys a monopoly, and it pays for 
the monopoly by issuing fakes that Mussolini 
O. K.’s or dictates. : 

A century ago, Napoleon said that he would 
rather face the opposition of two regiments 
of troops than the criticism of two hostile, 
honest, and fearless newspapers 

Stalin, Hitler, Mussolini, and Petain share 
Napoleon’s respect for the power of the printed 
truth. 

Today, you can get a pretty good idea of 
the price of truth by the price Hitler has put 
on the head of any man, woman, or child 
caught reading or circulating any of the 600 
bootlegged news sheets that print the truth 
as it is smuggled in from the outside world. 
The penalty is death. 

And, conversely, you can visualize the high 
regard people hold for the truth—after they 
are deprived of it—when you know that all 
over Europe people are risking death to hear 
or read the truth from the outside. 

Every year we have a national newspaper 
week here in America. This year, the week 
extends from October 1 to 8. 

All year, 365 days and nights, the press 
and the great arterial news services that 
feed the press work to bring the American 
people the truth. 

The Mirror has worked extraordinarily hard 
to bring the whole truth and nothing but 
the truth to our readers—the Mirror is the 
only New York morning newspaper that 
prints news from all three great services— 
AP, INS, and UP. 

Accuracy is enforced by competition 
among the American news agencies: Asso- 
ciated Press is a cooperative, nonprofit or- 
ganization of member papers—and the mem- 
bership includes papers with all shades of 
opinions. AP cannot afford to be partisan 
any more than UP or INS. 

Accuracy is equal to enterprise in selling 
UP or INS to client papers; inaccuracy and 
partisanship mean lost clients and bank- 
ruptcy. 

We know the American people face tre- 
mendous decisions .uring the coming 
months: we feel that the best way we can 
help make sure that these decisions will be 
wise decisions is to print as much truth as 
possible. 

And from INS, UP, and AP we get the 
truth—so you get the truth. 


A essen 
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ADDRESS BY EDWARD H. FOLEY, JR. 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorp, I include the following address by 
Edward H. Foley, Jr., general counse! for 
the Treasury Department, delivered be- 
fore the municipal-law section, American 
Bar Association, sixty-fourth annual 
iaeeting, Ind‘anarolis, Ind.: 

Twenty-four years ago this month Charles 
Evans Hughes spoke before the annual con- 
vention of the American Bar Association at 
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Saratoga .prings, on the subject, War Powers 
Under the Constitution. He concluded his 
address with this statement: 

“It has been, said that the Constitution 
marches. That is, there are certainly new 
applications of unchanged powers, and it is 
ascertained that in novel and complex situa- 
tions, the old grants contain, in their general 
words and true significance needed cnd ade- 
quate authority. So, also, we have a fighting 
Constitution. We cannot at this time fail 
to appreciate the wisdom of the fathers, as 
under this charter, 130 years old—the Con- 
stitution of Washington—the people of the 
United States fight with the power of unity— 
as we fight for the freedom of our children 
and that hereafter the sword of autocrats 
may never threaten the world.”' 

In September 1941 as in September 1917 
many free nations of the world have set 
themselves to the business of war; now, as 
then, to prevent a new generation of auto- 
crats from extending a tyranny which 
threatens the survival of liberty. 

The rapid extension of a power whose 
purpose and design is to suppress basic lib- 
erties everywhere cannot fail to compel the 
concern of our country. And now the situa- 
tion has progressed, beyond the implication 
of threat against our national security and 
freedom, to actual attacks on American sh'ps 
at sea. 

The President in his radio broadcast of 
September 11, 1941, announced that he had 
taken the defensive measure of instructing 
the Navy to eliminate German and Italian 
raiders from sea areas vital to American de- 
fense, without waiting for those raiders to 
attack. This step invites our inquiry into 
the basis of authority on which the Presi- 
dent takes such action. 

It is my purpose today to consider the way 
in which the Constitution provides for Presi- 
dential action in times of foreign crisis and to 
examine, in reference to past events, the prac- 
tical interpretation which the fundamental 
law has received in this respect from its be- 
ginning. 

I 


It is necessary to keep in mind throughout 
our discussion the idea expressed by Hughes 
concerning the very nature of a constitution: 
that it is a statement of general principles 
enunciated and is not characterized by the 
specific and rather rigid quality of a body of 
rules aimed at dealing with a current situa- 
tion and intended to be subject to frequent 
and speedy change. Chief Justice Marshall 
emphasized this in the brief words: “* * * 
we must never forget that it is a constitution 
we are expounding.” * 

A constitution is in any age conceived as 
having relative permanence and continuity 
without constant alteration. To be a vital 
force, it must be construed broadly with the 
changing circumstances of new events 

Section 1 of article II of the Constitution 
ordains: “The executive power shall be vested 
in a President of the United States of Amer- 
ica.” Other provisions of the same article 
confer on the President specific powers. And 
section 3 of the article commands the Ptesi- 
dent to “take care that the laws be faithfully 
executed.” It is with the first of these sources 
of Presidential power that we are here par- 
ticularly concerned. 

It was observed by Alexander Hamilton that 
the legislative powers granted tc Congress and 
the judicial power conferred upon the Su- 
preme and inferior Federal courts were cure- 
fully limited in scope, while to the Presicent 
was given “executive power” without qualifi- 
cation.* Shortly after the Civil War, Senator 


1(1917) XLII Reports of the American Bar 
Association, 248. 

*M’Culloch v. Maryland ((U. S. 1819), 4 
Wheat. 316, 407). 

* Works of Alexander Hamilton (Lodge ed., 
1885), vol. 4, pp, 140-143 (Letters of Pacificus). 
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Reverdy Johnson restated succinctly AHamil- 
ton’s theory in these words: 

“* © © In express terms the powers con- 
ferred upon the legislative department of the 
Government are stated to be only those that 
are delegated in the first article. In the sec- 
ond place, the powers conferred upon the 
Executive by the second article are, as stated 
in the very beginning of that article, ‘the 
executive power’ of the Government, without 
pany detail of the subjects upon which such 
power is exerted, as in the case in relation to 
the legislative department. Ana, in the third 
article, relating to the judicia) department, 
only such cases are submitted as are specially 
enumerated. With regard, then, to the legis- 
lative and judicial departments, the powers 
vested in them are to be found in the articles 
constituting them. With regard to the exec- 
utive department, the question as to the ex- 
tent of its power depends upon the tact 
whether the power in question in its nature 
is executive, and not restricted by some «uf the 
express guaranties or prohibitions in the 
Constitution ” ‘ 

After leaving the Presidency, Theodore 
Roosevelt stated his view that the President 
was “a steward of the people bound actively 
and affirmatively to do all he could for the 
people * * *, whenever and in whatever 
manner was necessary, unless prevented by 
direct constitutional or legislative prohibi- 
tion.”* That position was strongiy criticized 
by William Howard Taft in his book entitled 
“Our Chief Magistrate and His Powers.” He 
said: 

“The true view of the Executive functions 
is, as I conceive it, that the President can 
exercise no power which cannot pe fairly and 
reasonably traced to some specific grant of 
power or justly implied and included within 
such express grant as proper and necessary 
to its exercise. Such specific grant must be 
either in the Federal Constitution or in an 
act of Congress passed in pursuance 
thereof.” * 

Taft added the comment that: 

“Mr. Roosevelt, by way of illustrating his 
meaning as to the different usefulness of 
Presidents, divides the Presidents into two 
classes, and designates them as ‘Lincoln 
Presidents’ and ‘Buchanan Presidents’. In 
order more fully to illustrate his aivision of 
Presidents on their merits, he places himself 
in the Lincoln class of Presidents, and me in 
the Buchanan class. The identification of 
Mr. Roosevelt with Mr. Lincoln mig} 5 other- 
wise have escaped notice, because there are 
many differences between the two, presumably 
superficial, which would give the impartial 
student of history a different impression.” * 

Without passing on the merits of the con- 
troversy between Roosevelt and Taft, both of 
these distinguished statesmen would un- 
doubtedly have agreed that the President is 
possessed of whatever executive power is 
lodged in the National Government by the 
Constitution. 

The Supreme Court has declared that in the 
United States questions of external affairs 
are Federal, as well as executive. For example, 
in The Chinese Exrclusion Case the Court said 
that— 

* (1868) 82 CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE, Appendix, 
p 67. 

“Works of Theodore Roosevelt (National 
ed., 1926), vol. 20, pp. 347-348 (Autcbiog- 
raphy). 

Taft, Our Chief Magistrate and His Powers 
(1916), 139-140. 

‘Id., 143-144. In a time of national emer- 
gency, President Buchanan was beset by 
doubts of the extent of his authority. Asa 
result, he took ro action when, on February 
8, 1861, a provisional Confederate govern- 
ment was organized in Montgomery. Ala. 
Nearly a month of aimless Pres‘ tential fid- 
dling elapsed before Lincoln took office and 
initiated measures of defense. 


“For local interests the several States of the 
Union exist, but for international] purposes, 
embracing our relations with foreign powers, 
we are but one people, one nation, one 

It would seem that this was the view of the 
framers of the Constitution. In an address 
on the floor of the Constitutional Conven- 
tion, Rufus King said of the several States: 

“They did not possess the peculiar features 
of sovereignty, they could not make war, nor 
peace, uor alliances, nor treaties. Consider- 
ing them as political beings, they were dumb, 
for they could not speak to any foreign 
sovereign whatever. They were deaf, for they 
could not hear any proposition from any such 
sovereign® * * *” 

In a series of lectures given at Columbia 
University before his appointment to the 
Supreme Court, George Sutherland analyzed 
the powers of the National Government. 
His conclusion also was that the powers of 
external sovereignty were never possessed by 
the States or by the people in the States 
separately. Speaking of the powers of the 
Federal Government over external affairs, he 
declared: 

“These powers passed directly to the Nation 
as the result of successful revolution. They 
were never exercised, they were never pos- 
sessed, by any government except the Gov- 
ernment which, for the time being, repre- 
sented the Nation. When the Constitution 
was framed, therefore, the undivided powers 
of external sovereignty were in the Union, 
which antedated the Constitution and was 
made more perfect by it.” ” 

No one can now deny the supremacy of 
the Federal Government in the field of for- 
eign relations. Confusion has sometimes 
arisen, however, in discussions of what 
branch or branches of the Federal Govern- 
ment is vested with this power. 

mn 

As early as 1800, John Marshall, while a 
member of the House of Representatives, said 
that “The President is the sole organ of the 
Nation in its external relations, and its sole 
representative with foreign nations.”" This 
was the exact position embraced by the Su- 
preme Court in recent years, when Mr. Jus- 
tice Sutherland. speaking for the Court in 
Curtiss-Wright Export Corporation versus 
United States stated: 

“It is important to bear in mind that we 
are here dealing not alone with an authority 
vested in the President by an exertion of 
legislative power, but with such an authority 
plus the very delicate, plenary and exclusive 
power of the President as the sole organ of 
the Federal Government in the field of in- 
ternational relations—a power which does 
not require a basis for its exercise an act of 
Congress, but, which, of course, like every 
other governmental power, must be exercised 
in subordination to the applicable provisions 
of the Constitution.”” 


* (1889) 130 U.S. 581, 606. A similar state- 
ment was made by Mr. Justice Bradley in the 
Legal Tender Cases ((U.S. 1870), 12 Wall. 457, 
555): 

“The United States is not only a Govern- 
ment, but it is a National Government, and 
the only government in this country that 
has the character of nationality * * *.” 

® Papers of James Madison (1840), vol. II, 
pp. 905-906 (Debates in the Federal Conven- 
tion). 

“Sutherland, Constitutional 
World Affairs (1919), 44. 

" (1800) 10 Annals of Congress, column 613. 
The statement was made in connection with 
the extradition of Jonathan Robbins under 
the Jay treaty. 

12 (1936) 299 U. S. 304, 319-320. The same 
doctrine was developed by Thomas Jefferson 
in a letter to Citizen Genet, written Novem- 
ber 2, 1793. He said: 


Power in 


“He being the only channel of communi- 
cation between this country and foreign na- 
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It is well established that the President has 
plenary power over the recognition of foreign 
states and the severance of diplomatic rela- 
tions. 

The question of recognition arose early in 
the administration of President Monrve con- 
cerning the revolted Spanish colonies of Latin 
America. Henry Clay, in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, attempted, by moving the addi- 
tion of a rider to an appropriation bill, to 
intrude congressional control into the matter; 
his motion was twice defeated, the opposi- 
tion maintaining the executive character of 
the foreign relations power." 

Again, in 1896 the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee recommended adoption of a reso- 
lution recognizing the independence of Cuba 
from Spain.“ President Cleveland believed 
that recognition would be premature, and 
that this method challenged his constitu- 
tional power. Secretary of State Olney com- 
municated the President's view to the Senate 
committee, accompanied by a supporting 
opinion of the Attorney General. The com- 
mittee then receded from its original posi- 
tion.* 

A resolution introduced by Senator Fall, 
of New Mexico, in 1919, directed at breaking 
off relations with the Mexican Government 
of Carranza, likewise failed when President 
Wilson expressed vigorously his opposition on 
constitutional grounds. 

mI 


The President’s control over foreign rela- 
tions may, for practical purposes, involve the 
United States in war. This is shown clearly 
by such familiar incidents as the dispute in 
1895 with Great Britain over the boundary 
with Venezuela and British Guiana.” 

It has been urged that the vesting of Con- 
gress with the authority to declare war 
amounts to a denial by the Constitution of 
the President’s power to act decisively in a 
situation like that of the Venezuela contro- 
versy. Reference to the proceedings uf the 
Constitutional Convention on this clause of 
the instrument will, however, dispel all rea- 
sonable doubts. 

As the war clause of the Constitution was 
reported to the Convention by the committee 
of detail, the power to “make war” was lodged 
with the “Legislature of the United States.” 
Pierce Butler, of South Carolina, proposed 
that the committee provision be changed to 
vest the war-making power in the President, 


tions, it is from him alone that foreign 
nations or their agents are to learn what is or 
has been the will of the Nation; and whatever 
he communicates as such, they have the right, 
and are bound to consider as the expression 
of the Nation.” Works of Thomas Jefferson 
(Washington ed., 1854, vol. 4, pp. 84-85). 

(1818) 32 Annals of Congress 1470 et seq.; 
S. Doc. No. 56, 54th Cong., 2d sess. 30. 

1* (1896) S. Rept. No. 1160, 54th Cong., 2d 
sess. 

* See Tansill, War Powers of the President 
of the United States with Special Reference 
to the Beginning of Hostilities (1930), 45 Pol. 
Sci. Q. 1, 23-25. 

% (1919) 59 CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD 73; see 
New York Times, December 9, 1919, p. 1, col. 6. 

“In his annual message to the Congress 
in 1895 President Cleveland reaffirmed the 
applicability of the Monroe Doctrine and 
recommended an appropriation for the ex- 
penses of a commission to investigate the 
boundary dispute. He stated further: 

“When such report is made and accepted, 
it will, in my opinion, be the duty of the 
United States to resist by every means in its 
power, as a willful aggression upon its rights 
and interests, the appropriation by Great 
Britain of any lands or the exercise of gov- 
ernmental jurisdiction over any territory 
which after investigation we have determined 
of right belongs to Venezuela.” Richardson, 
Messages and Papers of the Presidents (1897), 
vol, IX, p. 655. 
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who would have all the requisite qualities 
and would not make war but when the Nation 
would support it. Madison and Gerry then 
moved to substitute in the committee pro- 
vision “declare” for “make” war, “leaving to 
the Executive the power to repel sudden at- 
tacks.” This amendment was then agreed 
to by the Convention.” 

It is plain from this that the President may 
engage American forces in hostilities, in case 
of attack, without any authorization from 
Congress. It may be asked: Who shall deter- 
mine when an attack has been made on the 
United States by a foreign power? I suggest 
that the answer is: The President, as the sole 
organ of the Nation in external affairs. The 
members of the Constitutional Convention 
were well aware of the weakness and indeci- 
sion of the Government of the United States 
under the Articles of Confederation in matters 
of international policy.” It could only have 
been their intention to confer on the Chief 
Executive power to undertake quick and de- 
cisive action where that is demanded by the 
press of circumstances abroad. 

Our Presidents in the past have subscribed 
to the theory that they were constitutionally 
authorized by a grant of “executive power” 
to deal fully with foreign countries, using 
their authority as military commanders to 
support their external policy where necessary. 

An early incident is Gen. Andrew Jackson’s 
campaign in Florida against the Seminole 
Indians. The War Department had commis- 
sioned Jackson to end the raids, authorizing 
him to cross the border if necessary. 

On the basis of this authority, Jackson 
proceeded into Florida, seized St. Marks and 
Pensacola, tried and executed two British 
subjects accused of inciting the Indians, 
established the revenue laws of the United 
States for this territory, and set up a mili- 
tary regime in place of the Spanish Govern- 
ment. The Spanish Government protested 
the American action and demanded indem- 
nity.” 

John Quincy Adams, then Secretary of 
State in the administration of President 
Monroe, in his instructions to the United 
States minister concerning this protest, jus- 
tified the action on the ground that “it arose 
from incidents which occurred in the prose- 


18 Papers of James Madison (1840), vol. III, 
pp. 1351-1353. (Debates in the Federal Con- 
vention.) 

” See, e. g., statement of Rufus King in the 
Convention of the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts on the adoption of the Constitution. 
Elliot’s Debates, vol. II, pp. 78-79. 

* (1819) S. Doc. No. 100, 15th Cong., 2d 
sess.; Bailey, Diplomatic History of the Amer- 
ican people (1940), 168-169; see letter from 
James Madison to James Monroe, September 
22, 1827. Writings of James Madison (1865), 
vol. Ill, p. 588. It is possible that Jackson 
exceeded his authority in seizing the forts and 
in establishing the laws of the United States; 
however, he was clearly authorized to invade 
Spanish territory, and in instructions to the 
General, President Madison added: 

“I am aware that cases may occur when the 
commanding general, acting on his own re- 
sponsibility, may safely pass the limit 
* * * [of his orders] with essential ad- 
vantage to his country.” For instance: “The 
officers and troops of the neutral power for- 
get * * * their neutral character; they 
stimulate the enemy to make war; they fur- 
nish * * * arms; * * * they take an 
active part in their favor * * *. The 
general * * * pursues them to their 
post, * * * attacks and carries it, and 
rests on those acts for his justification.” 

Such a justification may not in fact have 
been demonstrated, but it was consistently 
Jackson's position that all his acts were au- 
thorized by the instructions. See James, 
Andrew Jackson, the Border Captain (1933), 
317. 


cution of the war against the Indians, from 
the imminent danger in which the Fort of 
St. Marks was of being seized by the Indians 
themselves, and from the manifestations of 
hostility to the United States by the com- 
mandant of St. Marks and the governor of 
Pensacola, the proofs of which were made 
known to General Jackson, and compelled 
him, from the necessities of self-defense, to 
the steps of which the Spanish Government 
complains.” 2 

An additional case occurred after Presi- 
dent Tyler had negotiated in 1844 a treaty 
of annexation with the Republic of Texas. 
The Texas commissioners were assured that 
after signature of the treaty and pending 
its ratification the President would employ 
all means in his power to protect Texas 
against any foreign aggression™ In the next 
year President Polk ordered Gen. Zachary 
Taylor to prepare for embarkation from a 
United States port for the Texas frontier, 
and in early 1846 his troops reached the 
Rio Grande. A month later some Mexican 
cavalry attacked the American forces, and 
hostilities began. 

The Senate had never ratified the annexa- 
tion treaty with its attendant understand- 
ings, and Congress had only approved an- 
nexation by a joint resolution, without ever 
having authorized a Mexican war. Later 
the Supreme Court said in the prize cases: 

“The battles of Palo Alto and Resaca de 
la Palma had been fought before the passage 
of the act of Congress of May 13, 1846, which 
recognized ‘a state of war as existing by the 
act of the Republic of Mexico.’ This act-not 
only provided for the future prosecution of 
the war, but was itself a vindication and 
ratification of the act of the President in ac- 
cepting the challenge without a previous 
formal declaration of war by Congress.” * 

Again in 1871, President Grant submitted 
to the Senate a treaty for annexation of the 
Dominican Republic. While ratification was 
being considered, the Government of Haiti 
was overthrown by General Saget, who was 
known to be friendly with the Dominican 
insurgent, Cabral. For the protection of the 
government of the Dominican Republic, 
President Grant arranged for the dispatch 
of a naval force to Santo Domingo to inform 
the Haitian general that any interference 
in Dominican affairs would be regarded by 
the United States as a hostile act and to 
protect with force the Dominican Republic 
against any attack.* This armed protection 
was continued by Grant for more than a 
year and was the center of bitter senatorial 
debate. Senator Sumner introduced a reso- 
lution of censure. After a heated debate 
extending over 2 days and marked by oppos- 
ing speeches of Senators Sumner and Har- 
lan, the resolution was tabled and the Presi- 
dent’s action was thereby sustained. 





21 American State Papers, Foreign Relations, 
vol. IV, p. 5389 (Adams to George W. Erving, 
November 28, 1818). 

See Richardson, Messages and Papers of 
the Presidents (1897), vol. IV, p. 317. 

>See id at pp. 442-443. 

*(U S. 1862) 2 Black, 635, 668. 

2 See Moore, Digest of International Law 
(1906) vol. I, p. 278 et seq; Nevins, Hamiltcn 
Fish (1936), ch. XIV. 

* (1871) 98 CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE, 329. The 
resolution, which was tabled, read, in part, as 
follows: 

“s * * the employment of the Navy 
without the authority of Congress in acts of 
hostility against a friendly foreign nation, or 
in belligerent intervention in the affairs ot a 
foreign nation, is an infraction of the Consti- 
tution of the United States and a usurpation 
of power not conferred upon the President. 

“e * * while the President, without 
any previous declaration of war by act of 
Congress, may defend the country against 
invasion by foreign enemies, he is not justi- 
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In the early years of World War I, repeated 
revolutionary disorders in both republics on 
the island of Santo Domingo provoked the 
fear by our Government that these strate- 
gically situated places in the Caribbean would 
fall prey to the influence of a European power 
such as Germany, and form the base for 
future expeditions against the vital Panama 
Canal. As a result, President Wilson au- 
thorized the sending of occupying forces 
to restore order and government.” 

And in 1914, when American relations with 
the Huerta government of Mexico had come 
to the breaking point, President Wilson gave 
instructions for the bombardment of Vera 
Cruz, when a German merchant ship was 
about to land munitions there which might 
be used against the United States by Huerta.” 


Iv 


These instances of the Presidential exercise 
of the power to engage in active defense 
against a foreign country without awaiting 
action by Congress or an actual invasion of 
United States territorial sovereignty make it 
at once clear that recent American military 
occupations of Greenland and Iceland at the 
direction of the President are not unique 
and novel occurrences; rather, they are ex- 
amples of renewed application by the Presi- 
dent of his executive power to dhect the 
external affairs of the United States, imple- 
mented by his power as Commander in Chief 
of the armed forces. 

Our Presidents have repeatedly interpreted 
the Executive power as authorizing the armed 
protection from attack of territory in process 
of becoming a part of the United States as 
well as the actual protection of foreign states 
themselves. There are many instances of 
pursuit and hostilities in foreign territory 
with temporary occupation. No President has 
hesitated long to include in such protection 
potential American territory, even though it 
never was annexed. And they have not hesi- 
tated to take active measures in foreign terri- 
tory where the local situation threatened, in 
their judgment, to jeopardize American na- 
tional defense. 

Nor is this the limit of Executive action 
in matters of international affairs. Tradi- 
tionally, the Executive power has been ex- 
erted abroad to protect American interests 
generally. President Jefferson ordered the 
Navy to put an end to the piracy of Tripoli 
corsairs practiced on American ships in North 
African waters.” Tripoli had declared war cn 
the United States, and Jefferson received no 
authorization from Congress to proceed until 
2 years after his original instructions.” His 
position in issuing them was, nevertheless, 
sustained by Madison in a letter to President 
Monroe written in 1827. And later the Su- 
preme Court gave him unequivocal support 
in the Prize cases, saying: 





fied in exercising the same power in an out- 
lying foreign island, which has not yet be- 
come part of the United States; that a title 
under an unratified treaty is at most inchoate 
and contingent, while it is created by the 
President alone, in which respect it differs 
from any such title created by act of Con- 
gress; and since it is created by the Presi- 
dent alone, without the support of law, 
whether in legislation or a ratified treaty, the 
employment of the Navy. in the maintenance 
of the Government there is without any ex- 
cuse of national defense, and also without 
any excuse of a previous declaration of war by 
Congress” (1871) ,“8 CONC .ESSIONAL GLOBE 294. 

7 Bailey, Diplomatic History of the Ameri- 
can People (1940), 597. 

*Td., at 607 

* See Irwin, The Diplomatic Relations of 
the United States with the Barbary Pirates 
(1931), 92-124; Allen, Our Navy and the Bar- 
bary Corsairs (1905), 88-125. 

* Act of February 6, 1802, 2 Stat. 129. 

“Letter from James Madison to James 
Monroe, November 16, 1827, Writings of James 
Madison (1865), vol. III, p. 599. 
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“If a war be made by invasion of a foreign 
nation, the President is not only authorized 
but bound to resist force by force. He does 
not initiate the war, but is bound te accept 
the challenge without waiting for any special 
legislative authority.” * 

In the early 1850's the United States dis- 
puted with the British Government the lat- 
ter’s designs on the Mosquito coast of Central 
America as a violation both of the Clayton- 
Bulwer Treaty and the Monroe Doctrine. The 
Government at Washington sent a warship 
to Greytown to protect Ameritan interests 
and the vessel’s commander bombarded the 
town, destroying British and French prop- 
erty. In a suit against him for damages 
arising out of the bombardment, the com- 
mander defended his action by relying on the 
authorization of the President and the Sec- 
retary of the Navy Mr. Justice Nelson, sitting 
in the circuit court which heard the case, 
sustained Commander Hollins’ position, stat- 
ing: 

“Now, as it respects the interposition of the 
Executive abroad, for the protection of the 
lives or property of the citizen, the duty 
must, of necessity, rest in the discretion of the 
President. Acts of lawless violence, or of 
threatened violence to the citizen or his prop- 
erty, cannot be anticipated and provided for; 
and the protection, to be effectual or of any 
avail, may, not unfrequently, require the most 
prompt and decided action * * *."# 

Taking action which foreshadowed present- 
day patrols and convoys, President Buchanan 
in 1857 dispatched a naval force to Cuban 
waters with directions “to protect all vessels 
of the United States on the high seas from 
search or detention by the vessels of war of 
any other nation.” The step was taken in 
answer to the repeated action of British war- 
ships in boarding American merchantmen for 
visit and search in time of peace. Great 
Britain subsequently conceded the correct- 
ness in international law of the American 
position, and the incident was closed without 
any hostilities.” ‘ 

Numerous other similar incidents could be 
recounted; as responsible writers on the pres- 
ent subject have stated— 

“* © * the armed forces of the United 
States ‘hav: been landed c . foreign soil for 
the protection of the lives and property of 
American citizens abroad on mor: than 100 
occasions.’ From the Aegean Islands to Man- 
churia, and from Mexico to the Falklands. 

“*‘American seamen ard marines have been 
sent ashore to prevent by force o° arms the 
injury of their countrymen wherever these 
have been endangered, or ti» exact reparation 
for wrongs committed against them. Some- 
times the force employed has been only a 
dozen seamen in a cutter, who chased a 
pirutical schooner ashore. * * * On other 
occasions American armies of more than 3,000 
men have engaged in long campaigns with 
the people of foreign states, operations which 
must have been classified ar wars if it were 
not for the fact that the Congress of the 
United States never recognized them as such 
by a formal exercise of its «nique power to 
declare war 

If the President, without previous congTes- 
sional approval, may with full constitutional 


* (U. S. 1862), 2 Black. 635, 668. 

* Bailey, Diplomatic History of the Ameri- 
can People (1940), 293. 

* Durand v. Hollins (C.C.S.D.N. Y., 1860), 
8 Fed Cas 111, 112; Fed. Cas. No. 4186. 

* Richardson, Messages and Papers of the 
Presidents (1897), vol. V, p. 507. 

* Tansill, War Powers of the President of 
the United States with Special Reference to 
the Beginning of Hostilities (1930), 45 Pol. 
Sci. Q. 1, 47-48, quoting from Offutt, The 


Protection of Citizens Abroad by the Armed 
Forces of the United States (1928), 1. 
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athority employ the armed forces of the 
Nation to protect private interests abroad, 
surely this power must extend to such action 
when taken to protect end uefend the entire 
Wation. It is in ‘his light that we must view 
th: President’s acts in acquiring, by agree- 
ment and occupation, sites for military bases 
throughout the Western Hemisphere, in order- 
ing te Navy to clear the seas of Axis sub- 
marines and surface raiders, and in providing 
for all possible protection on the seas be- 
tween the American Continent and Iceland 
for every m ~chant ship carrying cargoes to 
Great Britain. In taking these steps the 
President is making articulate the national 
policy of freedom of the seas and of opposi- 
tion to the aggressor states. 

The President himself has initial responsi- 
bility for determining questions of his con- 
stitutional power, and this is especially true 
in cases relating to foreign affairs over which 
he exercises a unique and virtually exclusive 
jurisdiction. There can be scant danger to 
democratic institutions from concentrating 
such an “executive power” in one Chief Mag- 
istrate who alone is responsible to the entire 
electorate for his use of this power. 

All our history has shown that crises de- 
mand the purposeful and unfaltering action 
of a single individual, clothed with all the 
authority that our Constitution confers. 
Through all of our history we have been 
blessed with leaders, from Washington and 
Jefferson to Lincoln and Wilson, who have 
not hesitated to use that authority. They 
were not assailed by timid fears. They did 
not let themselves be hampered by narrow 
doubts. They acted with a boldness that 
measured up to the full height of their re- 
sponsibilities to the people of their day. 

Today we are living through times that 
would have tried men’s souls in any of the 
great emergencies our country has encoun- 
tered. We are in the midst of a crisis in 
which the survival of our free democratic in- 
stitutions is at stake. This is no time for 
confusion or doubt or half-way measures. As 
the President said on September 11, “The 
American people have faced other great crises 
in their history with American courage, with 
American resolution. They will do no less 
today.” The people have a right to expect 
the full exercise of Presidential power which 
springs from the Constitution, which has 
been tested and proved for 150 years. I am 
confident that they will get the courageous 
leadership now which will again enable this 
Nation successfully to defend its freedom. 





They’re Building Slips in Oregon 
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EDITORIAL FROM THE PORTLAND (OREG.) 
JOURNAL 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, I am 
proud of the shipbuilding program in my 
native State of Oregon. In the last war 
we earned an enviable reputatior in the 
construction of ships for use in the prose- 
cution of the war, and we are keeping 





up with the record we then established in 
carrying forward at: the present time our 
defense program. 

I include as part of my remarks an 
editorial appearing in the Journal, pub- 
lished at Portland, Oreg., September 21, 
1941, calling attention to some of these 
accomplishments. The editorial follows: 

[From the Portland (Greg.) Journal of 

September 21,1941] . 
THEY'RE BUILDING SHIPS IN OREGON 


Oregon is helping write the history of the 
second World War—writing it in ships—ships 
for the United States Navy, ships for the 
maritime commission, and ships for Britain. 

Six Oregon companies, employing about 
12,000 men at the moment and putting them 
on at the rate of at least 100 a day. are busy 
on $125,000,.000 worth of ships. They're 
building minelayers, minesweepers, net ten- 
ders, and sub chasers for the Navy, and they're 
building part of the great “Liberty fleet” of 
merchant ships, as well as doing conversion 
jobs that are as big and as important as 
building entirely new vessels. 

The speed with which crews and materials 
have been assembled is amazing, almost un- 
believable. Ask shipyard executives how, and 
they'll tell you they themselves don't know. 
Great yards have bloomed into being almost 
overnight. Where, 10 months ago, there were 
cnly swamps, woodyards, and unsightly 
waterfront junk, great buildings and ship- 
Ways now stand, and great ships take form. 

Half a dozen conversion jobs and naval 
vessels bave already been delivered by Com- 
mercial Iron, and Willamette Iron & Steel. 
And Oregon Shipbuilding, biggest of them 
all, has 8 ships on the ways, will launch the 
Star of Oregon, first of 43 vessels costing $75,- 
000,000, September 27. Last February this 
company had some plans. Now it has more 
than 7,000 men at work, and they’re turning 
out ships at the rate of 1 every 2 weeks. 
Before long, they’ll launch 1 ship a week. 

Willamette Iron & Steel, busy on two great 
minelayers costing $12,500,000 each, has al- 
ready converted two ships and is busy on the 
President Jackson, and, as a sort of sideline, 
is building 50 great steam engines for the 
Maritime Commission. 

Commercial Iron has finished four net 
tenders, has seven minesweepers coming. 

Every shipyard in Oregon, including those 
at Astoria and North Bend, has been doing 
the impossible—starting from scratch, train- 
ing men, beating time schedules, delivering 
ships—ships that will help win a war. That’s 
because every hunk of steel put in place by a 
whirley crane, every riveter’s tattoo, and the 
hiss of every welder, is a blow at Hitler. 

Uncle Sam wants ships, does he? Okay; 
Oregon will give him ships. 
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Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I am sure that most of the 
Members of Congress are gratified over 
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the fact that Judge Charles B. Sears 
has recommended the deportation of 
Harry Bridges. From all that can be 
ascertained, Judge Sears made his rec- 
ommendation after a careful investiga- 
tion and review of approximately the 
same evidence that was submitted to 
Dean Landis 2 years ago. Apparently 
Landis would not recognize a Commu- 
nist even if it crawled in bed with him. 
I join with many of my colleagues in 
expressing the hope that legal technical- 
ities will not long stand in the way of 
the speedy deportation of an extremely 
undesireble alien. 

In connection with this case, I wish to 
call your attention to a timely editorial 
from a recent edition of the Washington 
Post. All of us should give particular 
attention to the advice contained ia the 
editorial that Congress should take note 
of Judge Sears’ forthright finding on the 
aims of the Communist Party in the 
United States. The sooner the Stalin 
political conspiracy in this country is up- 
rooted and eradicated, the better for the 
future security of our democracy. 

The article follows: 

[From the Washington Post] 
CASE OF MR, BRIDGES 


The Government’s handling of the case of 
Harry Bridges certainly leaves much to be de- 
sired. After an elaborate hearing before 
James M. Landis, acting as a special exam- 
iner for the Labor Department, Mr. Bridges 
was found not to be a Communist 2 years 
ago. Now Judge Charles B. Sears, acting in a 
similar capacity for the Department of Jus- 
tice, recommends deportation of the labor 
leader on the ground that he has been affili- 
ated with the Communist Party and various 
allied organizations. To say the least, this 
apparent contradiction tends to shake one’s 
confidence in the quality of justice that is 
meted out to aliens who run afoul of the law 
in this country. 

It appears, however, that the findings of 
Judge Sears are more comprehensive and 
realistic than those of Dean Landis. More- 
over, Congress has strengthencd the law gov- 
erning the deportation of aliens engaged in 
subversive activities since the previous hear- 
ing was conducted. Of equal importance is 
the fact that the public and some Govern- 
ment officials have learned a good deal about 
the Communist Party and its methods of op- 
eration in this country during the last 2 
years. The Hitler-Stalin pact put the party- 
liners who were masquerading as American 
liberals to a test they could not meet. So 
Judge Sears probably faced a less difficuit task 
than Dean Landis in addition to having a 
larger fund of evidence gathered by the 
F. B. I. 

The onlj reasonable course for the Depart- 
ment of Justice is to act on Judge Sears’ rec- 
ommendations. If Mr. Bridges ultimately 
appeals to the courts, the case should bring 
much needed clarification of the law govern- 
ing the rights of aliens who are associated 
with sukversive organizations. Incidentally, 
Congress should take note of this forthright 
finding that “the Communist Party of the 
United States of America, from the time of 
its inception in 1919 to the present time, is 
an organization that believes in, advises, ad- 
vocates, and teaches the overthrow by force 
and violence of the Government of the United 
States.” If this is true, communism in this 
country is not just another political cause, 
but a conspiracy ugainst the Nation. Obvi- 
ously, no such cons} iracy should be allowed 
to flourish because of any mistaken belief 
that to uproot it would be illiberal. 


Real Badge of Honor 
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EDITORIAL FROM THE SAN FRANCISCO 
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Mr. ROLPH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks 
I include the following editorial cap- 
tioned “Real badge of honor,” appearing 
in the San Francisco Call-Bulletin, Sep- 
tember 29, 1941, 

Mr. Speaker, in a few weeks, many 
young men will be returning to their 
homes, carrying honorable discharges 
from the United States Army, and show- 
ing they have served the Nation under 
the Selective Service Act. 

The San Francisco Call-Bulletin sug- 
gests these men be accorded some inex- 
pensive badge, which may be worn on 
the coat lapel, and which will not only 
be prized by the young men themselves, 
but will be a special badge of distinc- 
tion. 

The article follows: 

[From the San Francisco Call-Bulletin of 

September 29, 1941] 

REAL BapGE OF HONOR—UNCLE SAM’s GRADUATE 
SERVICE MEN DESERVE DISTINCTIVE EMBLEM 
This is a salute to the largest and most 

important graduating class of 1941. 

The class has 200,000 members and its uni- 
form is not the cap and gown but the O. D. 
and overseas cap of the United States Army. 

It i: a class of veterans—young veterans, 
younger than most of us, but older than the 
majority of their fellows. 

Between now and Christmas, these 200,000 
members of the “Selective Service Class of 
*41”’ will have been released from the Army— 
without sheepskins, without magna cum 
laude, without degrees or any demonstrable 
award. 

These veterans of ’41 were ready, in vary- 
ing degrees, to serve their country when they 


. were chosen by lot in the Nation’s first peace- 


time conscription. 

As post-grad‘iates, they will be ready, for 
the next 10 years, to be called back into ac- 
tive service at any time their country may 
need them. 

MONEY WELL SPENT 

The fact that they have been trained for 
a year, or the better part of a year, forms a 
very formidable and reassuring part of the 
Nation’s future defense preparation. 

They have given the Government a definite 
return for the effort and money expended in 
their training. 

They should have something to show for it, 
too. 

On behalf of the 21,200 “graduating”’ select- 
ees to be released from service before the first 
of the year on the west coast, and their broth- 
ers throughout the country the Call-Bulletin 
herewith proposes same tangible form of 
recognition be given these men. 

The Call-Bulletin respectfully suggests to 
the War Department, to the Selective Service 
Administration, and the Congress of the 
United States that some suitable emblem be 
authorized, designed, and produced for pres- 
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entation to every selectee honorably com- 
pleting his selective-service term. 


WOULD THEY WEAR IT? 


The emblem could be in the form of a 
small badge, a bronze button, or a lapel 
ribbon for wear on civilian clothes. Its sig- 
nificance is more important than its shape. 

Would the ex-selectees wear it? Would it 
be appreciated? 

We think they would and it would. 

We think so because we asked some of the 
boys about it. 

“You’d be surprised what it would mean to 
most of us,” said a recent “graduate’’ who 
volunteered before his number was drawn. 

“It would mean that we could walk down 
the street past fellows in uniform without 
wondering what they think abcut the fact 
we aren’t there, too. After all, we’ve been 
there. “ 

“Not ull of us old fellows over 28 lock too old 
to be packing a gun—particularly after a 
year of getting into condition. 

“Besides, don’t believe all you hear about 
low morale. The number of grousers and 
beefers has been exaggerated. Nine out of 
ten of the men I’ve met in the service would 
be proud to wear such an emblem if the 
Government gave it to them.” 


STRONG COMMON BOND 


Such an emblem, also would help to carry 
into civilian life the sort of camaraderie 
which springs up among men of all walks 
of life in a draft army. 

The group is not so tightly knit, true, as 
among veterans of overseas service, but there 
is a strong and definite common bond. 

As one general at Fort Ord once told the 
men: - 

“You belong to a club that doesn’t take a 
dollar to join, but in which membership 
cannot be bought for any amount of money.” 

We think Uncle Sam owes them some sort 
of a club pin. 

It’s the least he can do for them. 

And such an award to the grads certainly 
would not hurt the morale of the newcom- 
ers—the 600,000 incoming freshmen which 
the Army expects to induct by next June 30. 





Fight on Gestapo Launched by Catholic 
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ARTICLE FROM THE WASHINGTON EVE- 
NING STAR 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following article from 
the Washington Evening Star of Septem- 
ber 29, 1941: 


[From the Washington Evening Star of 
September 29, 1941] 


FIGHT ON GESTAPO LAUNCHED BY CATHOLIC 
BIsHOP IN GERMANY—PROTEST ON PERSECU= 
TIONS SENT TO Nazi LEADERS, INCLUDING 
HITLER 
SOMEWHERE IN Europe, September 29.— 

The Roman Catholic Church once again has 

collided head on with the S. S. (Hitler Elite 
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Guard) and the Gestapo in the conflict which 
may develop into a show-down in the Reich. 

It must immediately be emphasized that 
the dispute involves no church pronounce- 
ment on Nazi foreign policy or the war with 
Russia and England, but is confined exclu- 
sively to internal affairs. It has the most far- 
reaching implications, however. 

Continued pers-cutions of church institu- 
tions form the background. Convents, mon- 
asteries, and schools have been closed and 
their membership scattered, and restrictions 
have been placed on religious festivals. The 
caurch, for a long time relatively silent, is 
now striking back. 

The leader is Count von Galen, bishop of 
Muenster and representative of an old, aris- 
tocratic Westphalian family. Whether the 
movement stems from a joint decision of 
German church leaders or the individual de- 
termination of the bishop to aceept martyr- 
dom is unknown. It is believed hardly possi- 
ble that he is acting without the sanction of 
his superiors. 

BOMBING SEEN AS PUNISHMENT 


A historical accident contributed to make 
Muenster the center of the outbreak. During 
the Thirty Years’ War the city was threat- 
ened with destruction by fire, but saved by a 
fortuitous wind. The anniversary, celebrated 
annually with solemn religious festival, was 
banned this year. That night British bomb- 
ers again fired the city. The devout saw 
this as divine punishment for failure to ob- 
serve the rites. 

Bishop Galen subsequently preached three 
powerful sermons and addressed personal pro- 
tests to ranking members of the Nazi regime, 
including Hitler. Only Dr. Hans Heinrich 
Lammers, head of the Reich Chancellery, re- 
plied, saying merely that the protest had 
been referred to the “competent official”— 
Gestapo Chief Heinrich Himmler. The bishop 
returned to Dr. Lammers a full report on 
Gestapo and S. S. activities, insisting that 
they be called to account. 

His first sermon on July 13 likewise dealt 
with Gestapo persecutions and mentioned 
the dread secret police by name. Its direct- 
ness astounded listeners. The bishop noted 
the large part the church had played in the 
historical development of Germany and ac- 
cused Himmler’s organizations of disrupting 
the national community (the Volksgemein- 
schaft). 

CHURCH EXISTENCE CALLED ISSUE 

Bishop Galen drew heavily from the so- 
called Fuldaer, or pastoral letter, dated 1 
week earlier, in which the German bishops 
without specific reference to the Nazis had 
said that forces in the Reich were again 
attacking the church. They had hoped, said 
the letter, that the “crusade”’ against Russia 
would mean a respite for German churches 
but “with great sorrow” they found this to 
be untrue. The issues involved, said the 


letter, included the very existence of the 
church 
“Recently,” the letter continued, “a book 


has been prepared in hundreds of thousands 
of copies, which expresses the opinion that 
we Germans today must elect between Christ 
and the German Volk. With flaming indig- 
nation we German Catholics deny that any 
such choice is necessary. We love our Ger- 
man people and serve them, if necessary, to 
death. But at the same time we live and 
die for Christ and will remain bound to Him 
now and for all eternity.” 

Bishop Galen's second sermon, July 27, is 
reported to have been a beautifully worded, 
powerful elaboration on a similar theme, 
again mentioning names which few clergy- 
men previously had dared 

“We Christians,” said Bishop Galen, “are 
the anvil, the others are the hammer, and the 
anvil never yet gave out first.” 

KILLING OF INSANE ASSAILED 

His third sermon, on August 3, opened one 

of the sorest spots in internal German affairs, 





the killing of the insane, hopelessly ill, and 
crippled. This practice, which first became 
known in the Reich years ago, apparently has 
no legal foundation beyond the theories of 
the most extreme party elements, and has at 
least the tacit approval of Hitler. 

Bishop Galen cited the law against murder 
and the statute making guilty any persons 
knowing in advance of a crime and failing 
to report to the authorities. Reciting the 
number of persons taken away “the day be- 
fore yesterday” in Westphalia, the Bishop 
said in effect: 

“I am now reporting to the competent 
authorities that these people have been taken 
away with intent to dispose of them. I am 
jointly guilty if I fail in this duty.” 

Bishop Galen said the victims were de- 
termined by irresponsible groups, a practice 
which might lead to untold excesses. He 
argued that the German people would soon 
distrust their own doctors, a weapon which 
might be used to wipe out whole elements of 
the population. Most of the victims, he said, 
had relatives on the Russian front, fighting 
to preserve the nation. 

“Where,” he asked, “is our national com- 
munity?” 

SERMONS MIMEOGRAPHED 

There sermons were mimeographed in 
thousands and circulated throughout the en- 
tire Reich, according to reports. Many have 
been sent in the army post to soldiers at the 
front, where they have been widely read. 
They have created a sensation unlike any 
similar occurrence within the Reich in years. 

The bishop’s stand was supported by a 
second pastoral letter which, in more mod- 
erate and general language, without names or 
references to the Nazis or Germany, con- 
demned unauthorized killings of invalids and 
the insane. 

The church so far appears to hold the tem- 
porary advantage. 

Persecutions of church institutions are re- 
ported to have been halted early in August. 
Bishop Galen was at first officially urged to 
travel for his health, preferably outside the 
Reich. He replied that his health was good 
and that he required no vacation. He is now 
said to be under house arrest though other- 
wise unharmed to the amazement of parish- 
foners in the rest of Germany. 

This coincides with the new report that 
Dr. Martin Niemoeller is no longer in solitary 
confinement at Sachsenhausen, but has been 
transferred to Dachau, where he shares three 
cells with two Catholic priests, giving him the 
opportunity for the first time in 4 years to 
speak to others except during the rare visits 
of his wife. 

Muenster, an ancient Hanseatic city, has 
long been the scene of religious turmoil. 
Bishop Galen’s forebears played an active role. 
Bishop Benhard von Galen seized the city 
forcibly in 1661. 





Missouri Asks for Construction of Table 
Rock and Bull Shoals Dams 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


LON. CLYDE T. ELLIS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Thursday, October 2, 1941 


RESOLUTION OF CITIZENS OF SOUTH 
MISSOURI AND NORTH ARKANSAS 


Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Speaker, recently a 
large group of people, representative citi- 
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zens of south Missouri, requested the 
immediate construction for the value of 
the defense program of Table Rock and 
Bull Shoals Dams on the main stem of 
the White River, one in Missouri and one 
in Arkansas. Together these projects 
will have an installed power production: 
capacity of 330,000 kilowatts. I quote 
here the resolution asking for this con- 
struction: 


Be it resolved, That this meeting composed 
of more than 5,000 adult citizens of South 
Missouri and North Arkansas assembled in 
the Ozarks region at Branson, Mo., on Lake 
Taneycomo, September 14, 1941, as follows: 

First, that we heartily commend the Con- 
gress of the Jnited States for the passage of 
the acts of 1936 and 1938 providing for 
complete surveys of the White River and its 
tributaries by the Army engineers; the eu- 
thorization of the several] projects contained 
in the latter act, and the President for his ap- 
proval of both of said acts. We further com- 
mehd the Army engineers for thc faithful 
work performed by them in making such 
surveys. P 

Again we commend, and again we wish to 
express our deep appreciation to the Con- 
gress for the passage of the flood-control bill 
at the present session providing, among other 
things, for the installation of power facilities 
in the North Fork Dam and the construction 
of dual-purpose dams on White River at Bull 
Shoals in Arkansas and at Table Rock in 
Missouri. We are equally grateful to the 
President for his approval of said measure. 
Lastly, we pledge the Government the loyal 
support of the people of the Ozarks region in 
the furtherar.ce of these several enterprises: 
Be it further 

Resolved, That since there has long existed 
an inadequate supply of dependable power 
in the Ozarks region, and since the defense 
program requires vastly greater quantities of 
power than now available, we recommend to 
the President and the Congress provisions for 
the early construction of both Bull Shoals and 
Table Rock Dams as the best means of secur- 
ing additional power in the four Ozarks 
States; be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to the President, the Congress, and all 
agencies concerned in this important subject. 

Adopted by a unanimous vote of those 
present and certified by: 

Rev. J. E. CHASE, 
Chairman. 
Attest: 
EvELYN W. RuNYON, 
_ Secretary. 





The Lawyer’s Duty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 2, 1941 


ADDRESS OF VERY REV. J. HUGH O’DON- 
NELL, C. S. C., PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF NOTRE DAME 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rerc- 
ORD, I include the following address deliy- 
ered by the Very Reverend J. Hugh 
O’Donnell, the eminent president of the 
University of Notre Dame, delivered at 
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the annual red mass of the Catholic Law- 
vers Guild of Brooklyn, on September 
25, 1941, before a large congregation 
made up of jurists, attorneys, and civic 
officials. This annual event held by the 
lawyers’ guild, which, I believe, is the 
largest group of lawyers in Brooklyn, has 
done much to strengthen the cordial re- 
lations existing among the various faiths 
there. 
The address follows: 


Occasionally an earncst but mentally 
earthbound reader of Genesis is brought up 
short by the account of the creation in which, 
you remember, there was light before the 
sun, the moon, and the stars were created. 
Here, surely, is a contradiction that must be 
extremely gratifying to the type of mind that 
delights in ferreting out passages in the Bible 
that do not seem to be in accord with what 
is indulgently known as the best in modern 
thought. But G. K. Chesterton, one of the 
wisest men of his or any other time, saw in 
this not a contradiction but a demonstrable 
truth. “There is,” he wrote, “a very real 
metaphysical meaning in the idea that light 
existed before the sun and stars. It is not 
barbaric; it is rather platonic. The idea 
existed before any os the machinery which 
made manifest the idea. Justice existed 
when there was no need of Judges, and mercy 
existed before any man was oppressed.” 

A this is just another way of s.ying that 
God’s entire creative purpose existed in His 
infinite mind before he created man; that 
the natural law, under which our human law 
receives its only sanction, existed before God 
made man, breathed into him an immortal 
soul, and provided him with Nature’s bounty. 
Let the pure scientist explore man’s bodily 
origin; ‘et the philosopher descant upon his 
journey’s end; let the savant speculate about 
his future life. You and I can be concerned 
only with God’s creative purpose. We know 
that man was created “to know God, to love 
Ain, to serve Him in this world so that he 
may be happy with Him in the next.” 

Man’s soul gives him intellect and will. 
{t sets him above brute creation and makes 
him long to be the child of God that he is 
destined to be. Accountability to the 
Creator is the ultimate end of every soul. 
But God is just. Nothing is more manifest 
than the fact that if man is to be held ac- 
countable for his acts, he must be free to act, 
to accept or to reject God’s commandments. 
Hence, God, who gave us life, gave us the 
twin boon of freedom—an inalienable right, 
the negation of which is a defiance of God’s 
creative pufpose and a denial of man’s indi- 
vidual responsibility to God. God has also 
ordained that men should respect the rights 
of one another; that rightfully constituted 
governments be the protectors of life and 
liberty, to the end that all His creatures 
may lead full, free, virtuous lives. 


THE WORLD IS MAN’S 


It is a principle of Catholic theology that 
just as man is for God, so all things created 
are for man. Man is the center ci the ma- 
terial world, just as God is the gcal, eternal 
and immovable, of all life. The world is 
man’s abode. It is his to use during his 
preparation for the glory of his eternal 
home. For him the beauty of the skies; for 
him the heights of the mountains and the 
depths of the seas; for him the loveliness 
of the flower and the utility of the animal 
kingdom 

It is this concept of man and his relation 
to his Creator that made one legal authority 
write: “Either the individual is a personal 
creature of God, or he is owned by the 
state. Either government is man’s agent for 
the proteciion of God’s gifts, or the Com- 
munist, Fascist, or some other cult of totali- 
tarianism is correct. American Government 
is built upon the fact of God’s creation of 
the human soul. Our Government is not the 


cause but the consequence of our God-given 
liberties.” 

All would have been well with man, and 
his pursuit of happiness would have gone 
on st:enely, had he not perversely ignored the 
Eternal Maker of the beauty and strength 
created for his benefit. Under the changing 
labels of materialism, rationalism, agnosti- 
cism, modernism, and naturalism, a purely 
secular education destroyed the harmony of 
the world, cast God out of the life of man, 
and attacked man himself, the noblest of 
God’s creatures. Man was gradually dehu- 
manized until he became a mere automaton, 
@ robot, a glorified animal, sufficient to him- 
self because his sufficiency was from nature, 
and not from nature’s God He stood 
stripped otf his faculties, robbed of his mind, 
and bereft of his soul. He became the 
“almighty man,” divorced from Almighty 
God, who had fashioned him after His own 
image and likeness. 

The result was inevitable. A machine age 
developed a machine man. The false god of 
science ruled supreme. All worldly things, 
man included, were forced to adapt them- 
selves to the vagaries of self-appointed super- 
men 

The analysis of man by the exponents of 
two nations now locked in the horrors of war 
indicates what a travesty the concept of man 
has become. One ideology says that “a hu- 
man person is a material substance that has 
organizea itself’—a patent contradiction in 
terms. To expand this definition, Bucharin, 
in the Communist A B C, estimates that the 
elements of the human body have a com- 
mercial value of 1 ruble 95 kopecks (about 
70 cents) That is what “almighty man” is 
worth. 

The other—the racist ideology—holds that 
“a human person is different from material 
substance, but not essentially different from 
an animal.” I quote the exact words of this 
biological materialism: “Between a man of a 
higher race and a man of a lower race there 
exists a more essential difference than be- 
tween a man of a lower race and a highly de- 
veloped animal.” Accordingly, the human 
person can be only an illusion because he has 
no immortal soul. He has no faculties, no 
dignity, no rights. He is of the earth, earthy. 
What a contrast to the true artistry of man, 
“made to the image and likeness of God,” and 
using the fruits of the earth only in relation 
to his last end. 

FALSE CONCEPT OF MAN 


But let us not point too pharisaical a 
finger at the ideologies that are ravaging 
Europe, because our own beloved country has 
also had a part in destroying the true con- 
cept of man. 

Our heritage from the founding fathers is 
Christian. If only our spiritual growth had 
kept pace with our material progress. In the 
brief span of 165 years, the United States has 
become the richest nation in the world by 
applying man’s ingenuity to Nature's gifts. 
But in our development are gross irregulari- 
ties that cannot be reconciled with our her- 
itage. We seem to have forgotten what our 
ancestors knew so well: That God exists both 
as an imminent force and as our Father in 
heaven; that He is the fountain head of all 
authority. 

Our neglect—or denial—of our heritage is 
bearing fruit, among other places, in a field 
where it touches you, as Christians, as Amer- 
icans, and as lawyers. Its effects are only too 
evident in certain law schools that fail to 
teach law in its God-related perspective. The 
substance and manner of their teaching can 
be construg@ only as an attack upon the very 
foundations of American jurisprudence. 
There are, thank God, exceptions. 

One university that I know well—because 
it has been part of my Jife for many years— 
still cherishes the concept that gives American 
institutions their soul. In fact, the dean of 
its college of law recently stated publicly 
that an exhaustive study of the Declaration 
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of Independence is a “must” for every stu- 
dent under his jurisdiction. I might add 
that his pronouncement has the militant ap- 
proval of the president of that university. 

You lawyers know even better than I that 
for some time an astute and tireless little 
band of atheists has been at work on a proj- 
ect for the secularization of American law, 
Surreptitiously but deliberately, they have 
been opening the veins of our legal system 
and draining off its vital life blood. In truth, 
witnessed by the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, religion is the warp and woof of our 
entire American legal fabric. But these ma- 
terialistic schemers are schcoling our genera- 
tion to think otherwise by constantly repre~ 
senting our law as a body of purely secular 
regulations for the efficient management of a 
completely secular order. 

All this is cynically calculated, first, to 
weaken, and then, as s0on as possible, to cut 
the cord that anchors American jurispru- 
dence to its moorings of God’s own truth. The 
watchword of secularist jurisprudence is ex- 
pediency. This school of legal thought recog- 
nizes no truth that is not subject to change 
with time and circumstances. The secular- 
ists abhor the idea of natural law with natu- 
ral rights of individual persons. Hence, they 
lose no opportunity to discredit the legal im- 
plications of the Declaration of Independence, 
the very birth certificate of American juris- 
prudence 

AN AMERICAN PRINCIPLE 

No secularist can afford to admit what the 
Declaration of Independence affirms, namely, 
the se!f-evident truth of God-given inalien- 
able rights. No secularist dares to confess 
that to secure those rights, government with 
its implements—its laws and officers—is in- 
stituted among men 

The Founding "athers who defined the ob- 
jects of our Government and the objects of 
its laws were men of unquestioned faith in 
God. Without equivocation and in crystal- 
clear terms, which even the intellectualists 
are unable to misconstrue, these Founding 
Fathers sentenced American law and Ameri- 
can Government to serve forever as man's 
democratically chosen agent for the protec~ 
tion of God’s gifts. Once and for all, the 
founders of this Nation welded the connec- 
tion between religion and law. This is the 
safe anchorage of firm faith and fixed truth 
from which the secularists hope to cast 
adrift the American ship of state 

The self-evident truths of the American 
Declaration of Independence constitute the 
only political refuge left in this mad totali- 
tarian world. These truths, and they alone, 
are the basis of our distinctively American 
and liberty-protecting practice of judicial 
review, which has its ultimate sanction, not 
in the letter, but in the spirit, of our consti- 
tutional system—that is, in the inalienable- 
rights doctrine of the Declaration. These 
truths, and they alone, keep the American 
citizen from descending to the level of a 
chattel, the servant of the state. They con- 
stitute the lawyer’s only answer to the dia- 
bolical theories of the dictators. 

If the secularists should succeed in proving 
that these self-evident truths are false, they 
will automatically prove that the totalitarian 
theories of Hitler and Stalin are scientific 
and correct. Like the European dictators, 
they ave inoculated with a philosophy that 
leads eventually to the worship of the “al- 
mighty man.” They would destroy God’s 
creative purpose in regard to man, as so 
beautifully expressed by Shakespeare: 
“What a piece of work is man! 

How noble in reason! 
How infinite in faculty! 
In form and moving how express and ad- 
mirable! 
“In action how like an angel! 
In apprehension how like a god! 
The beauty: of the world! 
The paragon of virtue!” 
—Shakespeare, “Hamlet.” 
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Coincident with the fall term of court, you 
have assembled here this morning with your 
beloved bishop and priests to invoke the 
blessing of the Holy Spirit on another legal 
year. 

THE THREAT OF TODAY 


This is an Ominous time, and God alone 
Ezows what the future holds. Yet as true 
Catholic lawyers you face that future with 
strong faith, noble courage, and uncompro- 
mising principle. The natural law is based 
on the eternal law, which is God Himself. 
It is your heritage, as it is the heritage of 
every Christian lawyer. You know as well as 
I that insidious movements now under way 
are based on the rank philosophy of 
naturalism. They have as their objective the 
ascendancy of man and of man-made law. 
Your attitude toward them is determined. 
Your course is fixed. You must rise up as & 
body, united against their devices, because 
you cannot compromise with objective truth. 

When certain groups under the guise of 
rebuilding the United States attempt to 
change the substance of our Government, 
from which human positive law proceeds, take 
your stand on the side of justice, and, tearing 
off the mask of the dissemblers, say to them 
in the language of the court: “It shall not be. 
Case dismissed.” For what is needed are legal 
lights to shine, not when the world is bright 
but when the world is dark, reflecting always 
the rays of the Supreme Lawgiver. 

When Sangerites and others, purveyors of 
filthy doctrines, attempt to have their in- 
iquitous teachings legalized by statute, take 
your stand on the side of basic morality, and 
declare that God’s commandment, “Thou 
shalt not kill,” is as binding today as it ever 
was, and in the language of the court say: 
“It shall not be. Case dismissed.” For what 
is needed are legal lights to shine, not when 
the world is bright but when the world is 
dark, reflecting always the rays of the Su- 
preme Lawgiver. 

When certain legal ethicians attempt to de- 
velop a cult which changes the theory of 
the law so that the institution of marriage, 
the right to educate, the right to property, 
the protection of the weak, and other essen- 
tial rights proper .0 the individual are taken 
from him and subordinated to State or Fed- 
era] control, rally to the dignity of the human 
personality. For the rights involved here are 
antecedent to any human society. In the 
lanzuage of the court: “It shall not be. Case 
dismissed.” For what are needed are legal 
lights to shine, not when the world is bright 
but when the world is dark, reflecting always 
the rays of the Supreme Lawgiver. 

The great Webster said in his address on 
The Character of Washington: “Other mis- 
fortunes may be borne and their effects 
overcome. It were but a trifle even if the 
walls of yonder Capitol were to crumble, if 
its lofty pillars should fall, and its gorgeous 
decorations be all covered by the dust of 
the valley. All these might be rebuilt. But 
who can reconstruct the fabric of demolished 
government? Who can raise again the well- 
proportioned columns of constitutional lib- 
erty? Who can frame together the skillful 
architecture which unites national sover- 
eignty with State rights, individual security, 
and public prosperity? If these columns fall, 
they will be raised not again.” 


DUTIES OF THE LAWYER 


It rests with you and your associates of 
the bar to enlighten the people, now befud- 
died in their thinking, to a realization of 
what bureaucratic government means. For 
what is needed are legal lights to shine, not 
when the world is bright, but when the 
world is dark, reflecting always the rays of 
the Supreme Lawgiver. 

Yours is a noble calling, a distinguished 
profession. People look to you for guidance in 


the temporal as they do to the priest in the 
You are the alter ego in relation 


epiritual 


to your clients. They confide in you, they 
trust you, they look to you for guidance. 
That you realize your duties and responsibili- 
ties is attested by the fact that you gather 
here annually to ask divine guidance and 
strength in their fulfillment. But if you are 
to teach and defend our fellow man, if you are 
to discharge your duties faithfully and hon- 
estly, permit me to suggest that you always 


keep before you the necessity of growing ° 


spiritually in the knowledge and love of the 
Supreme Lawgiver. 

Accordingly, nourish your faith constantly 
by pray-- anc. the sacraments. Revive your 
hope by reflecting on the emptiness of this 
world and all its fleeting show. And let the 
charity of Christ always pervade your minds 
and hearts. For, in the words of the inimi- 
table Cardinal Newman: “Times come and go 
and man will not believe that that is to be 
which is not yet, or that what now is only 
continuc; for a season and is not eternity. 
The world passes, it is but a pageant and a 
scene; the lofty palace crumbles, the busy 
city :s mute, the ships of Tarshish have sped 
away. On heart and flesh death is coming; 
the veil is breaking. The end is the trial.” 

May you meet the Supreme Lawgiver smil- 
ix 





William O’Dwyer Accepts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 23, 1941 
ADDRESS OF JUDGE WILLIAM O’DWYER 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave unanimously granted to me, un- 
der date of September 23, 1941, Iam priv- 
ileged to extend my remarks by includ- 
ing therein the acceptance speech of 
Judge William O’Dwyer delivered at New 
York City. 

I am prompted to preserve this speech 
as part of the record, because so much 
of it is devoted to a problem that is of 
such tremendous importance to the con- 
tinued well-being of the country. 

Judge O’Dwyer brings to the subject 
of his speech a wealth of experience 
gained from a useful life well spent in the 
service of this country, our city, and its 
people. His has been the saga of so 
many Americans—his steady rise, the 
glory of our democracy—laborer, student, 
policeman, magistrate, county judge, and 
district attorney of Kings County, one 
of the largest in the country. His life 
has been a continuous application of the 
Golden Rule which is so necessary at all 
times, and especially today. It is hoped 
that all who have the opportunity to 
read this splendid address will do so. It 
is as follows: 

Last Tuesday I was nominated as the candi- 
date of the Democratic Party f6@mayor of 
the city of New York. I accept the nomina- 
tion, not only mindful of the honor but also 
conscious of the responsibility. I owe my 
nomination to no man or group of men; to 
no political leader or group of political lead- 
ers. In fact, not until after I was formally 
designated had I ever met any of the Demo- 
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cratic county leaders except the leader of my 
home borough and of the Borough of Queens. 

I submitted my candidacy to the Democrats 
of this city on my character, my experience, 
and my record in the public service. 1 am 
the unanimous choice of the enrolled Demo- 
crats in this city, of whom there are 2,273,367 
Therefore, I am beholden to no one but the 
Democratic men and women of this city for 
my nomination, but when I am elected 1 will 
represent not them alone but all the people 
of the city regardless of party, race, or creed. 

I propose to conduct an aggressive and con- 
structive campaign. I did not decide to be- 
come a candidate merely to go through the 
motions of a campaign, or to indulge in petty 
fault-finding, or to engage in petty criticism 
of things done or left undone by the present 
administration. 1 believe there are questions 
involved in this election which go to the-very 
root of the government of the city of New 
York and the welfare of its people, and during 
the campaign I will fairly and fearlessly pre- 
sent the issues as I see them. I say fairly, for 
I would be less than truthful if I stated that 
the present administration has made no con- 
tribution to the city of New York. Every 
administration has contributed something to 
the city. It would be foolish to contend that 
the present administration has contributed 
nothing, but you must remember that during 
the last 8 years the city pay roi! has increased 
from $322,821,594 to $379,089,631, exclusive ot 
the Rapid Transit employees; an increase ot 
$55,000,000; that the budget has increased 
from $615,327,071 to $677,026,580, an increase 
of $52,000,000; and that the city has received 
from the Federal Government $72,000,000 in 
cash out of a total of $83,000,000 authorized 
as grants, and has also received from the Fed- 
eral Government on account of P. W. A proj- 
ects loans totaling $31,350,000. These stag- 
gering increases have occurred despite the ex- 
press promise of the mayor when he was first 
a candidate, and I quote, “to suve $50.000,000 
by clearing out a horde of political parasites 
and cutting out useless jobs.” 

Obviously, during the time available this 
evening I cannot define and consider all 
the questions which I believe should be dis- 
cussed frankly and must be decided cor- 
rectly if New York City is to grow and 
prosper. But at the very outset I wish to 
discuss and dispose of one issue which our 
opponents say is the fundamental] issue in 
this campaign. 

In a speech announcing his willingness 
to be a candidate again, the Mayor stated— 
and I quote—that all the city departments 
are in charge of “specialists, trained and com- 
petent men who, for ability and, specialized 
knowledge and efficiency, form a cabinet the 
like of which does not exist in any govern- 
ment in this country.” I challenge that 
statement. I admit that some members of 
the Mayor’s cabinet are competent and effi- 
cient public servants and should be re- 
tained. I will, however, during the cam- 
paign show that other appcintees of the 
Mayor are not only not specialists and were 
not named because of any particular talent 
or special aptitude for the positions they 
hold, but to repay political debts. I will 
demonstrate to the satisfaction of every fair- 
minded man and woman that some of them 
are a menace and should be promptly and 
peremptorily separated from the public serv- 
ice. 

In the same speech offering himself as a 
candidate for reelection the Mayor stated— 
and I quote again—that the issue is between 
“nonpolitical, nonpartisan, and political ma- 
chine-controlled government.” I also chal- 
lenge that statement. 

I recognize that heretofore in both parties, 
Democratic and Republican alike, there have 
been cynical, selfish groups who thought of 
public office primarily, perhaps solely, in 
terms of patronage and political power. I 
also recognize that these men, leaders, 
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bosses—call them what you will—were able 
in many instances to exert their baneful and 
sinister influence over those chosen to ad- 
minister the nt. This situation ex- 
isted not only in New York but in many 
other cities. It obtained not only in many 
municipalities but in many State govern- 
ments as well. But times have changed. 
The day of old-fashioned machinc govern- 
ment is gone forever, at least in the city 
and State of New York. It is as outmoded 
as the hoop skirt or high pants pockets. 
People now think for themselves. They have 
developed a social and political awareness 
which bodes ill for the man in public office 
or political position who does not realize 
that the old days of private profit—which 
is another name for political plunder—are 
gone forever. I do not want and will not 
have the support of any such political leader 
either within or without my party. Honesty 
in the public business is essential if democ- 
racy is to survive. I believe that the place for 
all crooks, whether they be pickpockets or 
politicians, is in jail. 

True, I am a member of the Democratic 

Party. I recognize there is no Democratic or 
Republican way of cleaning a street or put- 
ting out a fire, but I believe that in a democ- 
racy, party responsibility adds grestly to the 
protection of the citizen. I also believe, 
however, that in a representative government 
no elected official may shift to his party the 
obligations which his oath of office casts upon 
him. 
Yes; I am a Democrat. So is President 
Roosevelt; so is former Governor Smith; and 
so is Governor Lehman. As a Democrat, Al 
Smiti was elected Governor three times. As 
a Democrat, Franklin Roosevelt was elected 
and reelected Governor. As a Democrat, Her- 
bert Lehman was elected and three times re- 
elected Governor. I am the candidate of the 
same party which nominated and sponsored 
each of those illustrious men. Is there any- 
one bold enough to suggest that as Governor 
any of them turned over the State govern- 
ment to a politicei machine or was controlled 
by a political boss? Of course not. Nor does 
anyone dare suggest that when I am mayor 
I will turn over the municipal government to 
a@ political machine or be dominated by a 
political boss. 

My record first as a member of the New 
York City Police Department, then. magis- 
trate, then county judge, then district at- 
torney of the largest county in the State 
and the second ‘argest in the country, is a 
complete answer to any such suggestion. 
Throughout 17 years in public service, no 
political leader or anyone else ever influenced 
my judicial or official conduct. Nor has any 
political leader ever been brazen or foolish 
enough to make the attempt. In 1937, after 
serving 5 years as a city magistrate, Gover- 
nor Lehman appointed me county judge of 
Kings County, to which office I was elected 
the following November. You will recall 
about that time crime was rampant in Brook- 
lyn The guilty were not only not punished 
but frequently not even apprehended. Many 
major crimes were lefi unsolved. The situa- 
tion was so serious that Governor Lehman 
convened an extraordinary term of the su- 
preme court to expose the conditions and 
ascertain if there were any corrupt alliance 
between the wrongdoers and the law-enforce- 
ment agencies. I was happy and contented 
as county judge, for it was the realization 
of a life’s ambition and afforded me an op- 
portunity for greater usefulness rot alone in 
ridding Brooklyn of the hardened anc ha- 
bitual criminal, but at che same time salvag- 
ing many an unfortunate youth who, because 
of home environment or lack of religious 
training, had committed his first misstep. 
Moreover, I was secure for 14 years, at a 
salary of $25,000 a year. Nevertheless, in 
response to a general demand and what I 
believed was my duty to my county, city, 
and State, I consented to become a candidate 
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for district attorney, the term of which was 
only 4 years and at a greatly decreased salary. 

During that campaign for district attorney 
I publicly stated what would be my attitude 
toward political and political 
leaders if I were elected. I said I would de- 
vote my whole time to my duties as district 
attorney; that I would reorganize the office; 
that my assistants would be selected by me 
and me alone; that character and fitness 
would be the sole considerations for appoint- 
ment to my staff; that while political affili- 
ation would not disqualify, it could not aid 
any applicant; and that no political leader 
would be consulted as to who would be fired 
or hired. The opposing candidate, while ad- 
mitting my good faith, said I would be pow- 
erless to carry out my plan. But the people 
of Brooklyn believed me and trusted me; they 
knew I meant what I said, and I kept that 

ise. Candor compels me to state that 
no political leader ever attempted to influ- 
ence me in the selection of my staff or the 
conduct of my office. What has been done, 
what has been accomplished in the last 21 
months is history. I trust I will not be 
deemed immodest, but since I became district 
attorney 87 murders, not only in Brocklyn 
but in other boroughs in the city and other 
counties in the State and in other States 
throughout the country, have been solved. 
Many of those who committed them and, 
more important, many of those who inspired 
them, have been apprehended, prosecuted, 
and punished; crime has decreased; our 
docket is up to date and Brooklyn is a 
cleaner, safer, and better place in which to 
live and do business. My record has gained 
the praise of the press regardless of politics 
and has won the approval of the people irre- 
spective of partisanship. 

I ask to be judged on that record. I offer 
it as an assurance that when I am mayor 
the government and affairs of the city of 
New York will be administered with integrity 
and efficiency and in the interests of all the 
people, taxpayer, and rentpayer, businessman 
and laboring man alike. 

As the candidate for mayor I make this 
promise to the citizens of New York. It is 
the same promise I made to the people of 
Brooklyn when I was a candidate for district 
attorney. I promise to devote my whole 
time and all my energies to my duties as 
mayor. I will be a full, not a part-time 
mayor. If promise that no political machine 
and no political leader will control me or 
dictate the policies which I will pursue or 
the appointments which I will make; that 
each member of my cabinet and each judicial 
officer appointed by me will be my own selec- 
tion, whether he be a member of the Demo- 
cratic Party or the Republican Party or no 
party, chosen solely because of his character 
and fitness and for whose acts and conduct 
I will assume full responsibility. I can 
promise no more. I should be unworthy if 
I promised less. 

This is my answer to what the mayor says 
is the fundamental issue in this campaign. 
I have met it squarely, discussed it frankly 
and disposed of it finally. If after examining 
my life’s history and my public record you 
are satisfied that I mean what I say, that I 
will keep that pledge, I ask you to vote 
for me. 

There is another matter to which I invite 
your attention, and I approach it in the 
same open and candid manner 60 every citi- 
zen of New York may readily understand my 
position. 

I appreciate that a municipal campaign is 
no place for the discussion of national is- 
sues or international questions. Our foreign 
policy is not the business of the mayor of the 
City of New York. Power to deal with the 
country’s foreign policy has been wisely dele- 
gated to the President and the Congress. 
But in view of the present world crisis, when 
Guring the last 2 years 13 countries have 
been invaded, their governments over- 
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thrown, their citizens killed and property 
destroyed by the wicked exponents of force, 
the people of this city have a right to know 
the attitude of the man who aspires to be 
their mayor. Hence, I repeat what I fre- 
quently have said before. I hate commu- 
nism, fascism, and nazi-ism and I oppose all 
other ideologies hostile to our democracy. 
I believe in the democratic system and the 
American way of life. I abhor the dictators, 
whose greed and infamy are responsible for 
the suffering and misery which have been 
visited upon countless thousands of inno- 
cent men, women, and children, whom they 
have rendered homeless, helpless, and hope- - 
Tess. 

I believe with President Roosevelt that 
the most effective answer to Hitler’s method 
of total attack is total defense. I endorse 
the policy of the President in defending our 
sovereignty and democracy and the policy of 
the President and Congress in giving aid to 
those countries which are resisting Nazi ag- 
gression. As mayor of the city of New York, 
which is the center of our industrial life, 1 
will lend every assistance in promoting and 
perfecting the national defense. I will do 
my utmost to discourage intolerance and 
establish unity and harmony among our 
people. 

That there are in our city certain persons 
seeking to disunite us by dividing us into 
racial and religious groups cannot be de- 
nied. They do not represent the patriotic 
people of America or the self-respecting 
citizens of New York. They are in the main 
motivated by the same impulses which years 
ago gave rise to the A. P. A. and the Know- 
Nothing movement, and later to the Ku Klux 
Klan. Only i3 years ago a great American, 
a@ great exponent of democracy, was denied 
an office for which he was eminently fitted, 
not becaus: the members of the Klan and 
other bigots opposed his political views but 
because he professed before God and man 
the faith of his fathers. 

Happily the Klan is now extinct, and its 
disciples have slunk back to the shadows 
whence they came. But recently there has 
sprung up amongst us another group ol 
bigots who subscribe to a doctrine just as 
alien to our American concept as the Klan, 
even though they do not mask themselves in 
a sheet. This ugly and sinister thing is anti- 
Semitism. It is the principal export product 
of Hitler, designed to sow the seed of dis- 
content, distrust, and katred among the peo- 
ples of the world so as to facilitate their 
conquest. This group, which has been ac- 
tive in our city, has been ignored too long. 
Its members have been permitted at their 
street meetings to insult and vilify the Jew. 

It is this group that conducted a whisper- 
ing campaign against Herbert Lehman solely 
because of his race and religion when he was 
a candidate for Governor, just as the earlier 
group conducted the same kind of a cam- 
paign and for the same reasons against Al 
Smith when he was a candidate for President. 
When I was a candidate for county judge I 
abandoned my own campaign and in Brook- 
lyn and elsewhere I denounced them and 
their practices, as I do tonight. When I was 
a candidate for district attorney I promised, 
if elected, that I would not stand idly by 
and permit thes. racial and religious fanatics 
to incite disorder, provoke violence, and cre- 
ate disunity in the life of our community. 

I yield te no one in my devotion to the 
fundamental] tenets of free speech, a free 
press, and freedom of worship, but I am 
happy to say that, without infringing upon 
any of these sacred guaranties and without 
any additional laws, I succeeded in stopping 
these undemocratic, un-American public 
demonstrations, and we now have no such 
public meetings in Brooklyn. When I am 
mayor we will have none in the city of New 
York. 

The injection of racial and religious prej- 
udice into the discussion of our domestic 
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problems or our foreign policies is an abus2 
of the iight of free speech. That some of 
these fanatics, both anti-Catholic and anti- 
Semitic, were elevated to high place under 


who preaches intolerance or class hatred and 
thereby sows the seed of discontent, distrust, 
and disunity. Nor will I appoint any man 
or woman who now or heretofore has been 
affiliated with any party, organization, or 
group which advocates the overthrow of our 
Government and the substitution of any oth- 
er system or who does not believe in our 
democratic institutions and subscribe to the 
American way of life. If there be any such 
in the public service they will be promptly 
removed. There will be no room in my ad- 
ministration for a Gerson or a Kern, or any 
of their fellow travelers. 

I would be thoughtless, indeed, if I failed 
to add a word about my colleagues on the 
Democratic ticket, Lloyd Church, the candi- 
date for comptroller, and M. Maldwin Fer- 
tig, the candidate for president of the council. 
Judge Church is a distinguished member of 
the bar and during the last 7 years has been 
a justice of the supreme court. At great 
personal sacrifice he resigned that office to 
become a candidate for comptroller of the 
city of New York. He is a man of broad 
experience in business, legal, and govern- 
mental affairs, and by ability and training 
is abundantly equipped to manage the 
finances of the city of New York and as a 
member of the board of estimate to shape 
its policies. 

Mr. M. Maldwin Fertig, the candidate for 
president of the council, has been an assis- 
tant to the corporation counsel of the city 
of New York. He also was counsel to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt when he was Governor, and 
counsel to Governor Lehman. At present he 
is a member of the transit commission. I 
doubt if there is a man in this State who 
has a more intimate knowledge of the gov- 
ernment of the city of New York than has 
Mr. Fertig. 

Both these gentlemen are forceful, forth- 
right men who have the intelligence to for- 
mulate opinions of their own and the cour- 
age to express them. While they will be of 
invaluable aid to me, they will, as they 
should, be independent of and not subservi- 
ent to the mayor. We promise the people 
of the city of New York an honest, efficient, 
economical, and dignified administration. 
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Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most serious threats which the peo- 
ple of this Nation face is the threat of the 
destruction of the small businessman. 
About every pet measure which can be 
enacted into law, and about every pet 
regulation that can be established by the 
various departments of governinent, the 
boards and commissions, which will 
cripple the small businessmen of our 
country has been enacted and put into 
effect. The small businessmen of our 


country are feeling the impress of those 


worthy contribution to the progress of 
the United States of America. But now, 


an unprecedented unemployment situa- 
tion in our country. The people engaged 
in business must be protected rather 
than have their business destroyed and 
their employees thrown out of their jobs. 
A plan must be devised whereby at least 
75 percent of the needed materials re- 
quired by the nondefense industries may 
be supplied, thereby enabling them to 
continue their operation in part, and 
enabling them to keep their organization 
intact. Defense contracts should be pro- 
vided to the various plants in order to 
maintain a continuous operation of those 
institutions in which the needed ma- 
terials come in sharp conflict with those 
badly needed for defense production. 
This is essential in order to keep our 
factories and mills in continuous opera- 
tion, and to assure to the employees con- 
tinuous employment in the future. 
Recently Secretary Morgenthau made 
a statement in which he suggested, 
under the price-fixing plan, that all busi- 
ness should be limited to 6-percent profit, 
Such a plan, if adopted, would be dis- 
astrous to business in our country. That 
would strike at the very heart of business. 
Such a plan would cause thousands of 
businessmen and women to close their 
doors and cease to operate their estab- 
lishments. Their employees would be 
thrown out of their jobs. We must re- 
member that if the employer is injured, 
the employee is likewise injured. The 
partnership of employer and employee is 
an inseparable unity; they work to- 
gether; when the employer secures con- 
tracts for work, at a fair margin of 
profit, then the employeees have con- 
tinuous work, at a fair and reasonable 
wage. This is a very happy condition. 
But, Mr. Speaker, when the Govern- 
ment refuses to issue pricrities for 
needed materials, even though the 
factory or the mill, or the contractor or 
the builder, has a contract or contracts 
to perform, then the work must stop. 
The employees are discontinued in their 
work. That is the destruction of both 
the plant, and the business, and the op- 
portunity of the laborer to earn his own 
living—all caused by our own Govern- 
ment refusing to permit the needed ma- 
terials to be allocated to that piant, or to 
that contractor, In that case, the Gov- 
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then the property will be sold. The em- 
ployer and the small businessmen and 
women of our country face a very dark 
and dismal future. 


ing editorial which appeared in 
Washington Times-Herald, of the 26th 
day of August 1941, which I hope every 
Member of the House will read. The edi- 
torial reads as follows: 


[From the Washington Times-Herald of 
August 26, 1941] 
Exit THE SMALL BUSINESSMAN 

The national-defense program is setting 
the stage for a hoped-for wiping out of Hit- 
ler and his philosophy, somewhere, somehow, 
sometime. But the defense program is also 
beginning to wipe out the smal] businessman 
in the United States; and up to now it is 
hard to see how the process can be stopped 
or even slowed down. 

DEVASTATION BY PRIORITY 

Defense demands get priority over de- 
mands for materials for nondefense goods, 
Many a small manufacturer, for all the op- 
timistic talk on the subject, physically can- 
not shift over into making defense goods. 

From this situation, all manner of conse- 
quences are already flowing. .There are bad 
bottlenecks in aluminum, brass, copper, cer- 
tain chemicals and plastics, chromium, zinc, 
and, above all, steel. These shortages pro- 
duce shortages in such things as nuts, bolts, 
rivets, screws, zippers, paper clips, and in- 
numerable other articles needed by small 
manufacturers to make consumer goods. 

The paralysis spread from these manutac- 
turers to dealers, who find themselves with 
less and less to sell, and consequently have 
to cut down their sales forces. Unemploy- 
ment and discontent result all the way along 
this spiral. The harvest is unpredictable 
just now, except that you can safely predict 
that it will be a sour harvest. 

THE WAR HAWKS 


What is the reason for it? Our all-out 
effort to build a huge armament for ourselves 
and tc arm or help arm every nation fight- 
ing an aggressor nation or nations. 

Who is responsible? Mainly, as we dope it 
out, two groups in Washington. 

One of these is the war party, headed by 
Colonel Knox and President Roosevelt. Col- 
onel Knox likes war for its excitement and its 
glory, judging from his speeches and from 
the fact that he distinguished himself in two 
wars. The President hopes to bring to the 
whole world, through war, in our generation, 
freedom from want and fear and freedom of 








- religion and thought—something which no- 
body in all world history has yet done or, to 
our knowledge, even hoped to do. 

THE RED WRECKERS 


Then, there are the Communist-minded 
theorists and philosophers, with whom Wash- 
ington is honeycombed. 

These people feel that the modern trend is 
toward communism, in this and all other 


In the Communist philosophy, landlords, 
investors, bankers, merchants, businessmen, 
lawyers, priests, nuns, and independent news- 
paper people are enemies of society. These 
groups make up the bourgeoisie, which the 
Communists hope to wipe from the face of 
the earth. 

So the oncoming destruction of the small 
businessman in this country is O. K. by the 
comrades and fellow travelers now holding 
80 many places of power in the United States 
Government. As they see it, the war will 
bring about the revolution here much faster 
than it could come in peacetime. 

And they are as coolly willing to see the 
small businessman wiped out as they are to 
have one or more millions of American boys 
massacred in Europe to keep Communist 
Russia safe from Adolf Hitler. 


FROM EVOLUTION TO REVOLUTION 


Before the war began, the New Deal was 
moving toward a species of totalitarianism— 
meaning toward more and more government 
supervision over individual greed and ambi- 
tion for the general welfare. We thought 
that was as it should be, and in line with 
evolution, and we still think so. But we 
also thought, and still think, that if this 
country could stay at peace und mind its 
own business the necessary readjustments 
could be made peaceably and gradually, and 
without wiping out whole economic layers 
of our society. 

The Yew Deal was getting that result— 
jerkily and with many a stumble and mis- 
take, true; but it was making the grade, 
until this war broke out. It even tept its 
head fairly well screwed on until the fall 
of France in June 1940. 

Since that time, we have been dragged ever 
clc-er and closer to all-out participation in 
this war by our Washington masters. The 
people—-from 75 to 85 percent of whom, we 
are convinced, do not want to go shooting 
into this war—have been able to do nothing 
up to now to call a halt. 

The war hawks apparently have forgotten 
all about domestic reform and readjustment 
in their preoccupation with a foreigners’ war. 
But the Communists and their fellow travel- 
ers in the Washington set-up have not for- 
gotten the Communist revolution which they 
hope this war wil speed up in the United 
States. You can almost see them licking 
their lips as they watch the small business- 
man being ground up in the priorities meat 
chopper. 





Farm Prices Are More Than a Mere 
Theory 
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Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, the price 
ot farm products may be a theory to the 
regulators who sit in easy chairs in Wash- 
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ington, but to the farmer and his wife 
and children they are a grim reality. 
Many farmers depend for a living upon 
the weekly check that they receive for 
their cream, butter, eggs, and poultry. _ 
When these prices go down it vitally 
affects the so-called human values so 
far as the farm family is concerned. In 
many cases a depressed price of farm 
produce means a definite hardship. At 
the best, it means that the farmer buys 
fewer shoes, clothing, furniture, radios, 
automobiles, and all the other things that 
he needs, as well as the bare necessities. 
An outrageous attack has been made 
upon the American farm home by the 
subsidizing by the United States of butter 
substitutes. The taxpayers’ money has 
been used to provide radio programs to 
advertise butter substitutes. The Gov- 
ernment’s financing of advertising of 
products that compete with the products 
of the American farmer cannot be justi- 
fied before the court of public opinion. 
Mr. Speaker, now comes some startling 
news in reference to the importation of 
eggs. I wish to include in my remarks 
an Associated Press article bearing date 
of October 1, 1941, which is as follows: 
Arrival of 1,334,700 dozen Argentine eggs in 
New York, making the second time this month 
in which eggs have been shipped here from 
that country, helped to depress futures prices 
- the Chicago Mercantile Exchange yester- 
y. 
Traders here were advised that 6,000 dozen 
of the Argentine eggs were sold in the New 
York wholesale market at 26 cents a dozen, 
compared with 321,-cents-a-dozen quotation 
here for domestically produced eggs of the 
same grade. 


Mr. Speaker, I plead for a fair deal for 
the American farmer. Is he not entitled 
to the same protection that we give to 
American labor and American capital? 
To whom does the American market 
belong? 





A Republican Goes Through the News 
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EDITORIAL FROM THE LIMA (OHIO) NEWS 





Mr. JONES. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial by the city 
editor of the Lima (Ohio) News: 


[From the Lima (Ohio) News] 
A REpuBLICAN Gots THROUGH THE NEWs 

(By Jim Blissell, city editor, the Lima News) 

President Roosevelt last week again resorted 
to one of the favorite tactics of the New Deal 
when he ridiculed charges that the motion- 
picture industry is circulating war propa- 
ganda in films. 

Now propaganda, as usually understood, is 
@ lie in a newspaper or magazine and sup- 
posedly easily discernible. That ts one good 
definition. Another, and more fitting defini- 


tion, is that propaganda is anything that will 
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motivate people to action or create a receptive 
mood or an ce of some philosophy. 
In our modern terminology, it is a job of 
“selling an idea.” 

While the President may ridicule the 
charges, the fact that he chooses to do so does 
not cloak him with an aurora of omnipotence 
nor his interpretation with the wisdom of a 
Solomon. As a matter of fact, he has been 
wrong, dead to rights, om many issues. A 
simple examination of a few of the facts re- 
garding propaganda in movies will show him 
wrong again, ridicule to the contrary not- 
withstanding. 

Senator Nye pointed out a number of films 
he said were propaganda bunk purely and 
simply. In his list he named Blackout, 
I Married a Nazi, Night Train, and Con- 
voy. While we did not see those particular 
films, we did witness a few that contained the 
insidious and subtle appeal for appreciation 
of the British cause against the Nazis. 

What were they? Well, They Met in Lis- 
bon was a beaut. Fred MacMurray should 
have gagged when he uttered the dialogue in 
one scene. Enacting the role of an American 
ferrying bombers to England, the sequence in 
point shows him with his arm around an Eng- 
lishman and telling him, in effect: “Yes, we 
are of the same blood; we talk the same lan- 
guage; we think alike; we act alike. We must 
stick together.” That, to any fair-minded 
analyst, is certainly a play for sympathy and 
solidarity between the English-speaking 
classes. 

FACTS STICK OUT IN RECENT FILMS 

Quentin Reynolds, who has been cleaning 
up writing from London, had a “drammer” 
on the screens of this country at the Yuletide 
season that would put the old tear jerkers 
to shame. It was Christmas in London, if 
memory serves. That was probably the most 
bald-faced piece of propaganda foisted upon 
a@ public that pays to be entertained that we 
have seen in some time. 

The Brothers Warner have come in for 
some criticism. How about their Dr. Ehr- 
lich’s Magic Bullet? In this supercolossal 
epic, all the good characters talked clear, 
concise, and intelligible English. Ail the 
bad characters talked with thick, guttural 
German accents. 

The purpose? To work on your subcon- 
scious, friends. To sneak in the back door, 
so to speak, and impress upon you that the 
English are our cousins. That in this hour 
of Empire peril we should forget the “Uncle 
Shylock” appelation and once again give our 
manhood and our money to a cause that 
was lost long before hostilities ever broke 
out. 

Mr. Roosevelt said he does not know of 
anyone in the administrative branch that 
has encouraged production of war propaganda 
films as charged in the Senate subcommittee 
inquiry. 

It might be far-fetched, but a little number 
that played Lima not over 2 weeks ago was a 
honey. The picture, in beautiful techni- 
color and with Frank Craven, the epitome of 
An Average America, in the lead, was sell- 
ing the glories of the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration and Craven worked in from 
time to time the fact that only in a country 
such as this could such a thing happen. 
Mayhap you will say he was selling Amer- 
icanism. We don’t think a true American 
has to pay to have himself nor the glories 
of his country propagandized on the screen, 
first through taxes and then at the box 
office 


Maybe the “Barefoot Boy From Indiana,” 
Wendell Willkie, who termed his own 
speeches as “campaign oratory,’ will be so 
eloquent he can convince a majority that it 
was all in good, clean fun on the part of the 
producers. But the facts will belie the claim. 
In any event, Willkie will collect a fee of 
$100,000 from the Hollywood moguls. 

Propaganda for war takes more than one 
form. This pillar from time to time has 
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characterized various “emergencies” as pure 
hokum to keep the peoples in a constant 
state of hysteria. 

No better example of this cry of “emer- 
gency” can be found than in the Ickes gaso- 
line curfew in the East. After having been 
shown through absolute proof that his fam- 
ine claims were without foundation in fact, 
“Honest Harold” characterizes a move to lift 
the ban as stupid. 

Although a Senate investigation disclosed 
that Ickes must have been suffering from 
hallucinations when he proclaimed the short- 
age and curfew, he still insists he was right. 

That, ladies and gentlemen, is the mark of 
every move this administration bas at- 
tempted. No matter what the facts, anyone 
high in the councils of the Roosevelt regime 
can do no wrong. 

The proposition of this Nation entering a 
shooting war because of the intrigues of our 
leaders transcends political ties. The grave 
questions facing the Nation are not founded 
on whether or not it is a Republican policy 
or a Democratic (or New Deal) policy. 

The issues are well defined. We have been 
promised peace by a leader who usurped the 
powers in the party that first elevated him 
to exalted office. He used that office to con- 
trol a political machine on the one hand, 
while on the other he voiced high-sounding 
promises addressed to the mothers and 
fathers of this Nation. 

Certainly in the light of the facts that are 
known, and excluding the suspicions that 
must enter the minds, there can be no con- 
clusion but that the war emergency was a 
false cloud created by the Roosevelt regime 
to remain in power. Having created the 
Frankenstein, the beast now bids fair to 
devour its makers. 


PATROL OPENS UP NEW DANGERS 


The American people heard talks of 
“money on the barrel head” when the aid-to- 
England bill was being discussed. Now we 
have outright admissions by Secretary Knox 
that the Navy is convoying. First it was pa- 
trol; now it is convoy. In any event, the 
stretche. of the broad Atlantic were set off 
with precision by the President under emer- 
gency powers granted him, just as he opened 
the Red Sea. 

There can be no misunderstanding. The 
defenses of this Nation do not lie in the Red 
Sea nor in the English Channel. Use of our 
Navy to convoy lend-lease goods to Britain 
will have two immediate effects. 

First, and by far the most vital to this 
country, which everyone in Washington 
seems to be forgetting, is the fact that our 
sailors and ships will actually be shooting 
once they meet up with Axis men-of-war. 
The other is that by convoying, the British 
Navy will be released for more duty in the 
Mediterranean. Certainly the people of this 
Nation did not envision these things when 
they permitted their Congressmen and Sena- 
tors to approve the war-bill powers granted 
Roosevelt, 
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Mr. COFFEE of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 


security of all the Americas. 
is placed on the contributions of the Ne- 
gro to the life, culture, and defense of 
both Brazil and the United States. The 
two largest nations of the New World 


nomic front. 
destruction of nazi-ism in the Old World 
while retaining race prejudice in the 
New? 

The article follows: 


[From the Negro History Bulletin of February 
1941] 


Brazi_: THe Larcest Necro NaTIon 
(By Charles A. Gauld) 


Brazil is not generally credited with being 
the greatest Negro country. Yet possibly 
16,000,000 of its 43,000,000 citizens are of 
African ancestry in whole or in part. The 
1940 census in the United States counted 
Negroes with great accuracy. But Brazil’s 
1940 census will not yield statistics on the 
number of Negroes. Thus only estimates can 
be offered because no accurate figures exist. 

The different manner in which the Negro 
is considered in the 1940 censuses in Brazil 
and the United States clearly illustrates the 
position he occupies in the two leading na- 
tions of :“egro population. A census is chief- 
ly an aid to a country’s economy and govern- 
ment. In Brazil's fifth general census, which 
began on September 1, 1940, no specific ques- 
tions were included on race. However, 
Brazil’s approximately 14,000,000 white citi- 
zens were asked their European origins. 
These two circumstances are significant. 
They indicate that Brazil accepts her citizens 
of Negro descent witho1t worry. Not so the 
more recently arrived and often potentially 
dangerous Europeans from lands now Fascist 
and their descendants. 

* - . » a 


RACIAL PROPORTIONS 


An approximate impression of the racial 
proportions involved in Brazil’s fascinating 
three-way blending can be gained by means 
of a diagram. Three circles represent the 
races. Largest circle is the white, next the 
Negro, and smallest the Indian contribution 
te the total Brazilian bloodstream. The cir- 
cles should overlap so as to show a third of 
their combined area as unmixed white blood, 
The circles for Indian and Negro blood should 
only slightly extend beyond the overlapping 
zone of mixed blood. This ‘s to indicate that 
but little Indian and Negro blood remains 
unmixed compared to the great amount com- 
bined with white blood in various three-way 
crossings. In other words, it is impossible to 
determine with exactness any data on the 
total number of whites, Negroes, mulattoes, 
and so on. Only |y diagram can even an 
approximate picture be given of the diversity 
of Brazil’s population and the difficulties in- 
volved .n describing it. 

It has been estimated that over 70 percent 
of United States Negroes have some white 
blox.. In Brazil miscegenation has been 
freer and on a far grander scale between. the 
three stocks. Therefore, probably over 90 per- 


cent of Brazilians of Negro ancestry have 
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European 
dence in her part-Negro citizens. 
UNITED STATES NAVY PREJUDICED 


It is ironical that there should be discrimi- 
nation against Negroes in the armed forces 
of both republics. It is worse in the navies. 
The military academies of the United States 
and Brazil admit few Negroes; their naval 
academies admit practically none. The Bra- 
zilian Navy at least has thousands of Negro 
sailors and many Negro petty officers, while 
ours has no Negro sailors or officers. This 
undemocratic racism worthy of totalitar- 
ianism is morally inexcusable and strategi- 
cally unsound. It is to be hoped that Presi- 
dents Roosevelt and Vargas will remedy it. 
It can be assumed that this denial of rights 
was inherited by our Navy from land and 
was copied in part in Brazil through admira- 
tion for British and American naval missions 
and traditions. 

DEMOCRACY 


In both Brazil and North America, Negroes 
are strong for democracy even though most 
of them are disfranchised. Most Brazilians 
are voteless not through prejudice but be- 
cause of illiteracy. Our Negroes, outside the 
South, can be more active politically than 
Brazilian Negroes in recent years During the 
well-intentioned regime of President Getulto 
Vargas, despite governmental reforms and 
marked economic progress, Brazil’s troubie- 
some problems f ‘e led to the suspension of 
national and state legislatures and electicns. 
The Brazilian’ Negro holds no such potential 
political balance of power as our northerif 
Negroes, as Brazil does not have a two-paru? 
system. Brazil is still evolving toward <ie- 
mocracy, but must first reduce her present 
illiteracy of over 70 percent, and poverty. poor 
health, and faulty communications if she is to 
attain any large measure of real democracy by 
late in this century. many scholars feel 
THE NEGRO’S ECONOMIC PLACE IN BRAZIL AND THE 

UNITED STATES 

Brazilian Negroes live in a country that is 
potentially prosperous but that is still poor. 
United States Negroes are citizens of the 
world’s richest nation. Special Negro politi- 
cal status here means that periodically poli- 
ticians capitalize on discriminations and 
lynchings in bidding for the northern Negro 
vote. .The Brazilian Negro seldom gets to 


_ vote; but he faces few discriminations sud 


no lynchings. Discriminations are even few*r 
in predominantly non-Caucasian North Brazil 








than in the mostly white South, the domi- 
nant part of the country. In the cities of 
South Brazil—Rio, Sio Paulo, Porto Alegre, 
and so on—where Europeans settled by the 
million, the Negro is outnumbered and is less 
freely admitted to economic and social equal- 
ity. British and American businesses are nu- 
merous and important in South Brazil, and 
Anglo-Saxon prejudices have had a certain 
influence 


Despite being badly treated in the United 
States, the Negro in this rich land has made 
relatively more economic progress. He has 
better education, health, and income than 
Afro-Brazilians, who have less property partly 
because so many of them were not eman- 
cipated until after 1870. Final emancipation 
came peacefully by law in 1888 for the minor- 
ity stili in bondage. Happily Brazil suffered 
nothing comparable to our Civil War and 
reconstruction with their subsequent embit- 
tering of race relations. In Brazil there is 
no need for the Negro to organize separate 
schools, cafes, banks, and businesses. Col- 
ored people have attained prominence oftener 
in Brazil than here because of greater oppor~- 
tunities. President Nilo Pecanha had some 
Negro blood. Negroes have made equally emi- 
nent contributions in the two countries in 
art, music, and literature. 

SOUTH BRAZIL 

It must be admitted that South Brazil 
feels a certain regional and racial superiority 
over the nonwhite and economically less 
favored North After the decades of gradual 
emancipation and the law of 1888, North 
Brazil’s plantations of sugar, rice, cocoa, and 
tobacco were hardest hit by the turning of 
thousands of Negroes to the cities, to indus- 
try, subsistence farming, and other activi- 
ties. South Brazil’s huge coffee plantations 
were able to escape losses by turning to 
the flood of Latin European immigrants who 
flocked in after 1885, particularly to the 
booming State and city of Sao Paulo. South 
Brazil, after the republic displaced the mon- 
archy in 1889, dominated Brazil economically 
and politically. Sfio Paulo became richer 
with the help of foreign capita) through her 
coffee and factories than any half dozen of 
the poorer North Brazilian States. A pat- 
tern of’ regionalism, partly racial, arose. 
Brazilian society in the southern cities gen- 
erally refuses to admit Negroes to its social 
life and clubs. or to allow its children to 
marry part-Negroes, even those of fine edu- 
cation and talents. North Brazil. the orig- 
inal plantation area and biack belt, is now 
the neglected poorhouse of the nation. Like 
our South, its wealth has been drained to the 
financial and industrial cities. 


THE NEGRO AND RELIGION 


Religion, especially in its emotional and 
exuberant forms, has served in Brazil, too, as 
an eScape from poverty, boredom. and dis- 
criminations. It is, of course, an outlet for 
genuine mysticism and religious feeling in 
Brazil, as well as a social institution of large 
possibilities for future good in combating 
misery, disease, and illiteracy 

+ * * » « 
NEGRO PAN-AMERICANISM 


From the viewpoint of Brazilian Negroes, 
it would be advantageous for American 
teachers and medica] missionaries to work 
among. them. Inter-American relations 
should be cemented between Negroes. A 
first step could be in our colored churches 
and colleges. The need for doctors and 
teachers is great in our own Soutn But if 
@ good start were made in sending a few as 
emissaries of good neighborliness, support 
might be obtained from the Rosenwald, 
Rockefeller, and other foundations and even 
from our Government’s inter-American pro- 
gram to help train young men and women. 
This would be no one-way process, however. 
Americans have much to offer Brazilian Ne- 
groes and, in turn, have so much to learn 
from Brazil] in how diverse races and cul- 
tures can live together in harmony and 
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contribute jointly to the development of a 
new civilization rich in its preduction of 
the arts and the things of the spirit. 

THE CATHOLIC CONTRIBUTION 

American Catholicism has a contribution 
to make to the Negro in both lands. How 
splendid it would be for Brazilian-American 
understanding if dozens of Afro-Brazilian 
candidates for the priesthood and teaching 
orders could study in our excellent Catholic 
colleges and seminaries. They could teach 
us much and return to Brazil able to spread 
good will between the two largest American 
nations. American Catholicism might then 
gain a larger following here among Negroes. 
It might be very good for both Protestantism 
and Catholicism throughout the New World 
to engage in friendly and _ constructive 
rivalry for religious, educational, and social 
betterment. Certainly the Negro would 
benefit. 

THE GREATEST LATIN NATION 

History is not clear as to the extent in 
ancient times of racial and cultural blending 
comparable to that among the 40,000,000 
Brazilians. But it is probable that in the 
ancient high cultures of Egypt and the Med- 
iterranean Basin, and possibly in Asia, that 
Negro vigor and creativeness were major fac- 
tors. Brazil is now the largest part-Negro 
nation, and may shortly be the greatest and 
most populous land of Latin culture as 
France and Italy follow Spain into post-war 
decay. In Brazil’s new synthesis of culture, 
the contribution of the Negro is very great 
and carries vast promise of a rich flowering 
of civilization in the Americas. 

BOOKS ON BRAZIL’S NEGROES 

Probably the best volume in English is 
the Negro in Brazil, by Arthur Ramos, trans- 
lated by Richard Pattee of our Department 
of State, and published in Washington by the 
Associated Publishers, in 1939. Dr. Pattee 
contributed a fine foreword. The brief bibli- 
ography is good. Dr. Ramos’ numerous vol- 
umes in Portuguese are to be strongly recom- 
mended. He is a foremost living authority 
and is still actively productive. 

This is also true of Gilberto Freyre, eminent 
Brazilian sociologist and former student of 
Prof. Franz Boas. Professor Freyre edited a 
splendid series of scholarly studies on race 
and culture in Brazil. His own monumental 
works richly deserve to be translated into 
English. Their publication here would be a 
signal contribution to United States-Bra- 
zilian understanding. Dr. Freyre’s study of 
the great house and slave quarters and the 
vast influence of the Negro in the plantation 
region of Brazil’s northeast has gone into 
several editions under the title “Casa Grande 
e Senzala.” Northeast Brazil has produced 
many other works on the Negro which might 
be published in the United States in transla- 
tion as part of the program of the Office 
of Coordination of Inter-American Affairs. 
These works are cited in the books of Ramos 
and Freyre. Nearly all of them as Brazilian 
classics have been republished by the great 
Brazilian publishing house, Companhia Edi- 
tora Nacional, of Rio de Janeiro and Siio 
Paulo. The Nazis for years have paid tribute 
to Brazilian scholarship by publishing Bra- 
zilian classics in German. Brazil is our best 
friend in Latin America and the United States 
should at least equal if not surpass the Ger- 
mans through a publishing program both 
private and governmental. 

Data on the Negro in Brazil appears in re- 
cent articles and books by the following North 
Americans: 8. H. Lowrie, D. Pierson, L. Hanke, 
D. Holdridge, R. Pattee, A. O’Neill, D. Aikman, 
E. P. Hanson, H. Gibson, B. W. Diffie, 8. Put- 
nam, M. W. Williams, A. K. Manchester, C. H. 
Haring. P. A Martin, O Schmieder, H. G. 
James, R. Nash, J. F. Normano, C. Beals, M. J. 
Herskovits, R. Bilden, J. Brunk, and most 
recently Vera Keisey and W. E. B. Du Bois. 

ROY NASH ON BRAZIL 


Among North Americans, one of the most 
creative and original thinkers on the Negro 
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contribution to the historical development 
of Brazil and the New World is Roy Nash. Al- 
though written in Brazil during extensive 
studies and travels there in the early 1920’s, 
his Conquest of Brazil will be useful and 
stimulating for decades to come. Roy Nash 
has a deep knowledge of non-Caucasian cul- 
tures and peoples gained from residence and 
shrewd observation in the Philippines, from 
service with American Negro troops in France 
in 1918 and through active participation in 
the N. A.A. C. P. after the World War. dis 
interest in the rich history and culture of the 
Negro in the Americas is deep. For some 
years, Mr. Nash was with the Indian Service 
in California. The Conquest of Brazil is su 
important that it merits republication with 
additional chapters and bibliography and 
notes to bring the story of Brazil’s tremendous 
melting pot down to date. He again traveled 
widely in Brazil in 1941. 
BRAZIL’S NEGRO A. E. F. 

Because of its peculiar present-day signifi- 
cance, let me quote a passage from Roy 
Nash: (In the Brazilian drama of history we) 
“witness the conscription of an African army 
of labor and its hurried transport across the 
Atlantic for the relief of the forces battling 
against Nature along a front far flung from 
Para to Montevideo”; even greater in size 
and importance than the A. E. F., which in 
1948 hastened across the North Atlantic. 
“The recruiting ground of the African expe- 
ditionary force was equally extensive. From 
Angola they were summoned and the Congo; 
from Dahomey, Lagos, Old Calabar, and the 
Central Niger and Hausaland; from Portu- 
guese Guinea and the Gaboon. Far above 
Stanley Pool the arm of the Portuguese re- 
cruiting sergeant reached; even to Mozam- 
bique and the region south of the Kunene 
River on the East Coast. Upon the tribes of 
the Yoruba, Egba, Jekri, and Sobo they called 
for contingents. Upon Mandingoes and the 
Bateke peoples, upon Hottentots and Bush- 
men as upon the forest dwellers, levies were 
made. Both Moslem and pagan were listed 
in class 1-A of the draft boards that opened 
Offices in Wydah and embarked the cohorts 
for Brazil.” 

If Carleton Beals ever spends a year in 
Brazil and studies and describes the Brazil- 
ian as fairly and saltily as he does the Negro 
in Spanish America and the Caribbean, in his 
superb book America South, the resulting 
volume should be a landmark. 

VERA KELSEY 

In 1940 Funk & Wagnalls published one 
of the best studies of Brazil this reader has 
yet seen, Vera Kelsey’s “Seven Keys to Brazil.” 
Some of the best writing on Brazil is by so- 
ciologists and reporters. Vera Kelsey is beth. 
Two sections of her penetrating book dealing 
with the Negro (pp. 23-29 and 54-62) cannot 
be too highly praised. Miss Kelsey is now in 
Brazil, as is Professor Herskovits. 

a o o + + 


CHARLES ANDERSON GAULD. 
WasuincrTon, D. C. 
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Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave granted to extend 
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my remarks, I submit herewith a tribute 
in verse by Mr. Richard W. Hogue to 
Senator Grorce W. Norris, of Nebraska. 

Senator Norris’ long service in the Sen- 
ate and riouse, and the brilliant record 
that he has made as a national legisla- 
tor, stamps him as one of America’s out- 
standing statesmen. 

As is well known, he voted against the 
entry of the United States in the last 
World War, but realizing as he does the 
danger to the United States from Adolf 
Hitler and the totalitarian powers abroad, 
he has loyally and ably supported the 
President’s foreign policy in the present 
crisis. He realizes that appeasement will 
not stop Hitler and that President Roose- 
velt’s foreign policy is the only way to 
successfully cope with the international 
situation now prevailing. 

Mr. Hogue’s poem deals with this phase 
of Senator Norris’ views, and I think is 
worthy of being preserved. 

’ The poem is as follows: 


WITNESS AGAINST APPEASEMENT 
(To Senator Grorce W. Norris) 


They bid me make appeasement with the 
world today, 

Failing to comprehend the source of my stout 
refusal. 

My mind has no natural affinity with the tides 
of turbulence, 

My heart contains no chamber for commun- 
ing with ill will; 

No grimly guarded grudge and no nurtured 
hepe of late revenge 

For wrongs unjustly suffered or for rights 
denied 

Seeks release from bondage of internment 

Behind the walls of long-compelled repres- 
sion. 

The years have slowly healed all old wounds 

And no reminding scars remain. 


By inheritance 1 was bequeathed no antip- 
athy to life, 

No germ lay dormant in my blood at birth 

Waiting to disseminate disease of discontent 

Through childhood cheated of its chance 

To unfold in conscious happiness, slowly 
drained 

Of all incentive and capacity for growth 

In wisdom gained from creative self-expres- 
sion. 

Hardship, adversity, and loss in later years 

Failed to persuade that hope and aspiration 

Were doomed to fatal impotence by foreor- 
dained defeat. 

I hold no exonerating alibi reserved 

For final evidence on which to claim reprieve. 


Where I have failed, I have failed; 
What I have lost, I have forfeited; 
What I have gained, I have not gained alone. 


Computed by comparison with those ac- 
claimed the fortunate, 

No rich material reward and no surcease from 
striving 

Has been mine, won worthily or bestowed by 
chance. 

Reckoned by the common lot of those fore- 
doomed from birth, 

Environment-imprisoned, held down by cir- 
cumstance, 

Life has been all too largely generous to me. 


Where they have failed, they have not failed; 

What they have lost, they have not forfeited; 

That little they have won has been sorely 
earned. 


This being so, and because of it, 

No self-contained, insensitive complacency 

Shall be allowed to paralyze the protest of 
my heart and will 

I shall be beguiled to no appeasement with a 
world 


That leaves these living millions and millions 
yet unborn 

Unprovided with the liberty to win release, 

Shorn of the power to envision ultimate 
emancipation 

From the thralldom of their vast, unrequited 
wrongs. 


Not till these have been made free to live and 
move 

Unbound by chains of tyranny old and new, 

Shall I be free, 

Or until my falsifying lips consent to praise 

The things all honest minds repudiate 

Shall I, suborned to terror-stricken truce with 
, tyranny, 

Seek to make my peace with a world 

ae unpurged and wrongs unrecti- 

ed 


Call to all those who hold human liberty in 
high esteem 

To fortify their faith and energy for its de- 
fense, 

Prepared anew to make their lives bear wit- 
ness to the truth 

That short of unhindered brotherhood among 
free men 

Never has there been, nor can ever be, 

A lasting peace. 

—Richard W. Hogue. 
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ADDRESS BY HON. CLAUDE R. WICKARD 


Mr. PACE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following address by the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, Claude R. Wickard, 
before a meeting of agricultural leaders 
of the Southern States, in Memphis, 
Tenn., September 29, 1941: 


As I recall it, I first visited Memphis about 
4 years ago. I had bsen with the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Administration about 6 
years, but 1 still felt that I would soon go 
back to my Indiana farm to take up where 
I left off in 1933. 

Some of my impressions of my first visit 
to this area still are very clear. 1 got my 
first glimpse of your famous Delta and de- 
cided that it was rich as they said it was. I 
had my first experience with southern hospi- 
tality also and decided that it too lived up 
to advance notices 

In these fast-moving days, 4 years seem a 
long, long time. Four years ago at this time 
the South had begun to harvest a huge crop 
of cotton. Somehow our worries over that 
cotton crop seem unimportant now, just as 
many of the things we were worrying about 
a few years ago seem unimportant now. 

During the 1930’s we talked a lot about 
threats to the Constitution, freedom, and 
democracy. That was all talk. In those 
days we looked on Hitler as a comic-opera 
figure and poked fun at him and his little 
mustache. The Nazis and their goosestep 
seemed ludicrous. But all the time Hitler 
and the Nazis represented the real threat to 
the Constitution, to freedom, and to democ- 
racy. It took us a long time to wake up to 


that real threat and longer still to decide to 
do something about it. 


But now we are 
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awake, wide awake, and I advise anyone who 
thinks the United States isn’t going to do 
something about Hitler to see what happens 
from here on out. 

My reference to problems reminded all of 
you, I know, of a common problem—the farm 

. But that changes along with our 
other problems. 

I have been going about the country re- 
cently urging farmers to grow more foodstuffs 
This is the fourth meeting of the kind I have 
attended. Yet, it still seems a little strange 
to be urging farmers to produce more milk, 
raise more hogs, more chickens, and so on 
through the list of things we need. Since 
I have been with the Department a lot of our 
worry has been what to do with the surplus 
on hand; not how to get more produced. 

As a corn-hog farmer, it seems queer that 
there isn’t too much lard. And raisins! I 
never thought to see the time when the 
raisin surplus would be absorbed. It hasn’t 
been so tong ago when it seemed that na- 
tional farm programs might break down be- 
cause we couldn't keep down production 
People were. calling the Ever-Normal Granary 
the Ever-Normal Farm Board and it seemed 
that our very wealth—the ability to produce— 
would wreck our programs. 

All of you know one of the reasons for the 
change, Adolf Hitler, the would-be world 
conquerer, and to him goes a lot of the credit 
for waking us up to the real threat to 
democracy. 

We are asking the farmers of America to 
grow more food in 1941 than they ever grew 
before. Why? To help beat Hitler and the 
Nazis. Or. if you wish to put it another way, 
we want that food to keep England on her 
feet. Either answer adds up to the same re- 
sult. Everything we do to help England we do 
to help ourselves. This war is our war. 

Some people say the President wants to get 
us into war. Quite the contrary. If the 
country and the world had listened to the 
President a few years ago there would have 
been no war. But we wouldn't listen. After 
the war Legan, the President told the country 
to arm and he told them something else—the 
consequences of a Nazi victory. 

Those consequences mean the encirclement 
of the United States by the dictators; the 
destruction of our traditional democratic 
system—and finally war—a desperate war in 
which the Axis Powers would have all the 
advantages. 

Now that the majority of our people know 
what a Hitler victory means there will be no 
Hitler victory. 

Through aid to England, the United States 
already kas prevented a Hitler victory. Not 
everyone realizec. it, but American food has 
been just as valuable to England as American 
munitions. Without either, Britain could not 
have continued until now. 

Before the war, England depended upon 
imports for a good portion of her food. The 
war did not change her dependence, but it 
has shifted a good part of that dependence 
to the United States. Danish bacon and 
Dutch dairy products, for example, were 
staples On English tables before 1939.. Now, 
they are staples on the tables of the Nazis. 
From England, one can almost toss rocks onto 
the continent of Europe, but Europe might be 
halfway to the moon so far as furnishing food 
to Britain is concerned. The new order has 
come and all Europe tightens its belt and 
bows its back in response to its so-called 
blessings. The Nazi submarines and planes 
roam the oceans to destroy ships and lives 
and property upon the seas. The ships that 
are left must come and go as quickly as they 
can. To save precious time, they forsake long 
hauls to the Southern Hemisphere in favor 
of the shorter routes to the United States and 
Canada. 

Already we have shipped or bought for 
England about a half billion dollars’ worth of 
foed. Within the next year we expect to ship 
or buy at least another billion dollars’ worth. 
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The food is orga Hoon to them now, and will 
continue to get to them. We have partially 
freed the seas of the Nazi menace. Before 
we have finished the seas will be completely 
free. 

We have promised England this food if she 
will continue the fight against Hitler. Eng- 
land has told us that she has no intention of 
quitting, but that she can’t go on unless she 
has food. A furnace doesn’t burn without 
fuel. A man or a nation can’t fight without 
food. 

So one big reason why we are here today 
asking for increased production of vital foods 
and England’s needs. We want 8 percent more 
dairy products than the record of 
1941. Now, that isn’t true. We need much 
more than that. The 8 percent is what we 
think we can get. We want more pork, more 
canned vegetables, more of almost everything 
except wheat, tobacco, and cotton. 

Most of you know why we don’t want more 
wheat, tobacco, and cotton. We'll talk more 
about these crops in a little while; but, first, 
I want to talk about some other reasons for 
increased production of vital foods. 

One other reasou is the increased demand 
for foodstuffs in our Own country. Factories 
are going full blast and factory workers have 
more money to spend for food, and they are 
spending it. When a man making $5,000 a 
year or more gets a raise, he isn’t likely to 
spend any more of it for food. He’s eating 
wel] already. But when a laborer goes back 
to work or gets a raise, he does spend more 
of it for food. He buys more eggs, more milk, 
more pork chops, more of almost everything 
the farmer has to sel], including cotton goods. 
What accounts for the record consumption of 
cotton in the cotton year that ended July 31, 
1941? More people were at work and more 
people at work meant more money spent for 
cotton goods. I know some of us may get 
peeved at labor sometimes, but I never had 
much trouble making a living farming while 
factories were busy. My troubles—and the 
troubles of other farmers, too—came when 
peop'e were walking the streets looking for 
work. 

There's still another big reason for pro- 
ducing more food at this time. Most of 
Europe is hungry and will get hungrier as 
time goes on. The Nazis are living fairly 
well, but they are doing it at the expense of 
the conquered countries. The sign of the 
new order is hunger. So long as it exists— 
and it will grow worse—Hitler can’t consoli- 
date his gains. Words won’t fill empty 
stomachs and hungry men afe never con- 
tented. 

Despite his victories, Hitler is desperate. 
Unless he can find food and oil in huge quan- 
tities, his conquests will become Liabilities. 
There will be continued sabotage and revolt 
among the conquered and a continuing drain 
upon Nazi nerves and Nazi resources. 

Hitler will lose, but famine may be stalk- 
ing all Europe when he does. 

Those hungry people must be fed and we 
must do our part in feeding. We must do 
it for humanitarian reasons. And we must 
do it for practical reasons too. 

Since we've got to help clean up this mess, 
we might as well do a good job of it. Its a 
little too much to ask the United States to 
go through this thing every 25 years. This 
time let’s not only win the war, let’s win the 
peace too. 

Food, good food, and plenty of it, is one of 
the best missionaries for democracy that I 
know. Let’s have plenty of it to spread the 
gospel] when the time comes, and let’s tell 
Europe's millions meanwhile that we're ready 
to help them out once they get rid of the 
Nazis. That shouldn’t make Adolf’s task any 
easier. 

A little while ago I told you that we didn’t 
need any more wheat, tobacco, and cotton 
right now. The reasons you know. We've 
got huge supplies of these commodities on 


hand. We have a 2-year supply of wheat and 
a cotton carry-over in the United States on 
August 1 of 12,200,000 bales. Tat is more 


try may export a million bales this year. It 
isn’t likely to export more than 2,000,000 
bales. The war has blitzed the market 
for cotton anc it may stay blitzed a long 
time. 

This country is not withdrawing from the 
export market for cotton. One of the reasons 
for stopping Hitler is to keep our export 
markets. Yet there’s no sense in continuing 
to pile up cotton for a market which may or 
may not exist after the war. There hasn't 
been a time since the early day of the de- 
pression when we didn’t have too much cot- 
ton on hand. We still have too much on 
hand, .nd in my opinion, there hasn't been 
a better time than right now tc shift some of 
our acreage from cotton production to other 
crops. 

I say this with full realization that cotton 
is the principal cash crop of the South and 
will continue to be for some time to come. 
To people who tell them to quit growing 
cotton, southerners ask: “What will we do 
for a living?” The question is justified, but 
right now we’ve got the best arswer we've 
had in years. 

The pull of defense industries ha~ eased 
some of the South's population pressure. 
Southerners who stayed on the farm because 
there was nothing else to do now have gone 
to factories or to the Army. Tne country 
needs milk, eggs, and meat a lot worse than 
it needs cotton. There’s a market at good 
prices for all you can raise of the vital foods 
needed for the war effort. 

In the back of your minds may be the 
thought that the South, generally speaking, 
leaves the commercial production of meat, 
eggs, and milk to other areas; that the South 
does not have the land or facilities to grow 
food products as other areas grow them. 
This is only paftially true. We know the 
South can produce meat, eggs, and milk be- 
cause it is producing them. The section we 
call the South is an empire in itself. The 
possibilities of increased production of food- 
stuffs in the South is much greater than has 
generally been realized. 

I don’t intend to tell you about the need 
for living at home. The South ts steadily tn- 
creasing its production of food and feed for 
home use and for sale locally. 

But a good deal more needs to be done. 
A substantial increase in milk, eggs, meat, 
and other vital foods in the South helps in 
two ways. It makes for a healthier and 
happier people and extra food production 
tn the South makes more food available for 
Britain and for the American people as a 
whole. 

Whatever the future of cotton, I think the 
South and the country, as a whole, for that 
matter, will produce more foodstuffs. Ameri- 
cans are the best-fed Nation in the world. 
Yet we aren’t any too well fed. People are 
beginning to realize th-t health is more than 
just preventing sickness. A lot of people who 
think they are well are half sick all the time. 
We are just beginning to realize that enough 
of the right kinds of food is necessary for 
buoyant health, the health needed for vigor 
and morale. The science of nutrition is going 
to make great strides within the next few 
years. Among its contributions will be con- 
vincing the country that one of the best ways 
to preserve democracy is to be certain that our 
cwn people hav~ enough good food. 

I don’t believe we are going to have much 
trouble utilizing the milk, eggs, and other 
vital foods we produce from here on out. 
After the war is over we are going to use most 
of them right here at home. 

The program of production we have 
planned for 1942 and the years to come raises 
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a number of questions that both farmers and 
consumers want answered 

Farmers want to know whether they will 
get fair prices for increased production. They 
want to know also whether they will be left 
holding the bag, as they were after the last 
war. 

Consumers want to know what this defense 
effort means in the way of increased food 
prices. They are wondering—and so are 
farmers, for that matter—whether we will 
have inflation and its inevitable disastrous 
after effects. 

You are aware of the fact that the 85-per- 
cent loan and the payments under the pro- 
gram will assure cotton farmers a parity 
return for 1941 and prcbably during the 
period of the emergency 

We've been talking about parity for quite 
awhile and I think the people responsible 
for parity have a right to brag a little about 
reaching it. Of course, the ones primarily 
responsible are the farmers who built and 
supported these programs. But they won't 
mind if some of the bureaucrats join in the 
boasting. I think all of us should take time 
out at this point to say this farm program 
of ours is the best farm program any nation 
ever gave its farmers. 

So far as prices for hogs, eggs, and other 
foods are concerned, we also have protection 
for prices and income. This feature is brand 
new. It was added to the bill which this 
year increased the lending power of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation. The legislation 
says that whenever the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture finds it necessary to encourage increased 
production of a nonbasic commodity, he shall 
issue a public notice to that effect, and then 
within the limits of available funds, support 
a farm price for the commodity of not less 
than 85 percent of parity. Furthermore, if 
conditions change, the price is to be sup- 
ported until producers have had time to read- 
just to changed conditions; or, to put it an- 
other way, until they have had time to get out 
from under. 

I have already given public notice that 
expansion is required in the production of 
hogs, eggs, evaporated milk, dry skim milk, 
cheese, and chickens. I shall amend the 
notice to cover other commodities if that 
becomes necessary. 

I think this new law is splendid. It is one 
more evidence that the Congress (reflecting 
the wishes of the American public) wants to 
play fair with the American farmer. When 
the public calls on farmers to expand agri- 
culture the public is willing to see that farm- 
ers aren’ penalized for serving the national 
interest. In return farmers or the great ma- 
jority of them, are eager to produce abun- 
dantly. Farmers don’t want high prices— 
they want fair prices. They don’t want in- 
flation, for they know that farm prices stay - 
up only a short time, but other prices stay 
up long after farm prices have sunk to rock 
bottom. 

To consumers, let me say this: The only 
effective guaranty against high prices and 
inflation for farm products is abundant pro- 
duction. As I have said, farmers want to 
produce abundantly. They can’t do the job, 
however, unless they get fair prices for the 
things they raise. If farmers get fair prices 
and if we get the production we are seeking, 
I have no fear of high prices for foods or 
other things that come off the farm. 

I've talked at length about the job we want 
done and very little about the way we in- 
tend to do it. I may be wrong, but I don’t 
think we need to dwell on that here in the 
South. We have organized U. S. D. A. de- 
fense boards to help coordinate the produc- 
tion effort. I am certain that every agri- 
cultural agency involved will do its part and 
more in this campaign to produce for the 
defense of democracy. 

More clearly than any other section, per- 
haps, the South knows the issues involved 
in this struggle. The South knows that first 
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things come first. The first thing before the 
farmers of the South and the entire Nation 
is winning this war. 1 know southern farm- 
ers and the South will do whatever is neces- 
sary to crush the Nazi threat to democracy 
and civilization 

I am confident the war will be won. I am 
confident that a better and more secure world 
order will emerge after the war is won. I 
have faith in democracy. I have faith in the 
strength and courage of the American people. 
And I have faith in that great leader of de- 
mocracy—Franklin Delano Roosevelt. 
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EDITORIAL FROM BRAINERD (MINN.) 
JOURNAL PRESS 





Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted I desire to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a very timely 
editorial from the Brainerd (Minn.) 
Journal Press. The editorial follows: 


[From the Brainerd (Minn.) Journal Press] 


During these high-pressure times one hears 
a great deal about “national unity,” aptly 
explained by the metaphor: “When theres 
a fire, there should be no dissension among 
the fire fighters, and so forth, and so forth.” 
By which, no doubt, it is implied that none 
of us should question the motives, the good 
intentions, the sincerity or sanity of what 
is happening in this country in the name of 
national defense. . 

Maybe so, but-—— 

Back home we once had a fife chief who 
used to be the whole show whenever the fire 
bell rang. It didn’t matter whether the 
emergency was a roast burning in some- 
body's oven or a three-alarm fire; he was al- 
ways the center of attraction. Bug-eyed and 
crimson of face, he would bellow incoherent 
orders that could be heard for miles and scare 
the populace half out of their senses. Before 
the fear-crazed villagers knew what they 
were doing, most of the property in the 
neighborhood would be desolated almost as 
bad as the house visited by the fire. Pictures 
weuld be torn from the walls, lace curtains 
from the windows, carpets from the floors, 
windows smashed and furniture thrown out 
of them, and the whole neighborhcod thrown 
into utmost confusion. 

Of course some people criticized the chief’s 
methods—but not to his face. Hadn’t he 
made fire-fighting a life study? Hadn't he 
been given full authority to act under any 
emergency? Nobody could tell him what to 
do 

One night the feed stable back of the hotel 
went up in smoke. The shell-like structure 
made a most spectacular blaze and the chief, 
as usual, was in his glory. “The hotel’s next! 
Nothing can save it! Save the furniture! 
Save the bedding! Don’t stand there like 
fools! Save the furniture!” The hotel en- 
trance, however, was barred by its grimly 
Getermined proprietor, armed with a shot- 
gun. “There'll be no messing up my prop- 


erty,” he said 
The hotel didn’t burn down, but its pro- 
prietor was roundly condemned by the chief 
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Fresno (Calif.) Bee on St. Lawrence 
Project 
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EDITORIAL FROM THE FRESNO (CALIP.) 
BEE 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, from my own State, and from 
one of our best newspapers, comes the 
following editorial on the St. Lawrence 
project which I am glad to include with 
my remarks: 


[From the Fresno (Calif.) Bee of September 
8, 1941] 


“SOCIALISTIC” TAG IS NOT FRIGHTENING TO 
PEOPLE 


How some people stick to the old scare- 
crows. 

For example, the Transportation Associa- 
tion of America, representing some of the 
major railroads of the country, is denouncing 
as socialistic the proposal to improve the 
channel of the St. Lawrence River and pro- 
vide huge amounts of additional power for 
the national-defense program. 

And, oddly enough, it apparently thinks 
that label is going to frighten sober and 
sound-thinking Americans. 

These too well recall the record. 

They remember that the Government’s 
construction of the Panama Canal was s0 
denounced by those who perhaps had the 
same selfish reason for opposing its con- 
struction 

They remember the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority and how the monopolistic power 
interests tried to attach the same tag to it. 
Yet it has proved to be one of the most bene- 
ficial projects ever undertaken by any Amer- 
ican administration. T. V. A power has 
brought not only inestimable blessings to 
hundreds of thousands of consumers, but 
had it not been available, the national-de- 
fense production of aluminum would have 
been shackled far worse than it actually is 
today. 

Boulder Dam likewise was fearfully social- 
istic, but what private company could or 
ever would have undertaken its construction? 

And even our Central Valleys project has 
been put in the same category by those 
who think it is a crime for a government to 
do anything which will interfere with the 
vested interests ‘n which perhaps they own 
stocks and bonds. 

Socialistic, indeed. 

The opposition to the St. Lawrence project 
must be at a loss for good and sufficient rea- 
son to support their stand when they find 
themselves forced to trot owt such a long- 
whiskered bugaboo, 
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LETTER BY ROBERT P. VANDERPOEL 





Mr. THOMAS F. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following letter by 
Mr. Robert P. Vanderpoel, financial! edi- 
tor of the Chicago Herald-American: 


(By Robert. P. Vanderpoel, Financial Editor, 
Chicago Herald-American) 

I should like to write a personal letter to 
every man and woman in the United States 
who— 

Owns a life-insurance policy. 

. Is the beneficiary of an insurance policy. 
Has a savings account in the bank. 

. Has a postal-savings account. 

Owns or is the beneficiary of an annuity. 
Contributes to a pension fund. 

. Depends upon a pension to meet living 
costs or a portion thereof. 

8. Owns defense bonds, defense stamps, or 
Government securities of any kind. 

9. Owns any State, municipal, or corporate 
bond, debenture, or notes. 

10. Possesses any preferred stock. 

11. Works for a salary or wage which it is 
difficult to adjust promptly and repeatedly. 

12. Receives an income from any trust or 
estate. 

It will be seen that this letter would go to 
eee every man and woman in the United 

tates. 


NOI P whe 


It would read as follows: 

“Dear Sir on MaDAM: Your stake in America 
is being pared. The funds which you have 
worked so hard to save or for which loved 
ones have sacrificed for your protection are 
threatened. Each day they are becoming 
worth less. You must look to Congress for 
protection. 

“Inflation, one of the scourges of mankind, 
is on the loose. There are measures before 
Congress which, if enacted promptly, could 
control this menace. Write to your Senators, 
write to your Congressmen, demanding that 
immediate, effective action be taken to sta- 
bilize prices, wages, and rents. 

“There are good ways and bad ways for 
accomplishing this end. Even the worst 
ways are greatly to be preferred to unbridled 
inflation. 

“There are those who hope that they could 
beat the game. 

“Some farmers hope that because they did 
not receive a fair share of the national in- 
come for some years it will now be possible 
for them to live fat off the rest of the 
country. 

“Some workers and their leaders hope that 
because skilled workmen are now desperately 
needed they will be able to secure fabulous 
rewards for their services. 

“Some owners of real estate, starved 
through long years of inadequate returns on 
their investment, are hoping that they will be 
able to hit the jackpot. 

“Some businessmen, still smarting under 
the lean years of the last decade, are hoping 
that nothing will be done to restrain what 
they now regard as great opportunities to 
cash in on Aladdin-like rewards of the profit 
system. 
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“TO CERTAIN DISASTER 


“To all of these I say, “You are crying for 
the moon, reaching for the stars. Get your 
feet on earth. A stabilized economy offers 
rich rewards. The seeming prizes of inflation 
will prove but mirages, carrying you on and 
on and on—to certain disaster.’ 

“So, demand of your Senators and Con- 
gressmen action now which will protect you 
and those for whom you have sacrificed.” 

I cannot write to every man and woman 
in the United States, but I wish that every 
reader of this column would communicate 
with his Senators and Congressmen, and I 
should be glad to receive copies or carbons 
of letters that are sent. 
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Mr. COFFEE of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include an epic 
poem, composed by Mr. Alfred Lockwood, 
a resident of the city of Seattle in my 
State of Washington, in which the poet 
gives his view of war, its causes, its dis- 
tresses, its horrendous aspects and its in- 
evitable sequel. Mr, Lockwood has many 
friends who would be interested in hav- 
ing this poem put in the columns of the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, and it is at their 
request that I am seeking this privilege. 
I will let the poem speak for itself as a 
persuasive, moving and telling disquisi- 
tion on the most gripping topic in the 
world today—war and peace. 

A Deuce or BLoop—THREE VIEWS OF War, 
Frsrvary 1941 


PICTURE I 


A dark ominous craft 
Is appearing ebaft, 
And it’s nearly abeam; 
It is loaded with graft, 
And a star-chamber scheme. 


It will follow a line 
Which the past can define, 
And the present conceive; 
And will be the design 
Its promoters achieve. 


It will follow the course 
Of a violent force; 
Flowing rivers of blood 
From the only resource 
That can redden the flood. 


And the only supply 

Which the cunning and sly 
Can coerce or conscript, 

Is the youthful and spry, 
They have always equipped. 


And each youth is the pride . 
Of a mother or bride, 
That must linger behind, 
And in patience abide, 
Through a war undefined, 


And the rally and surge, 

As the forces converge 
On a fortress or town, 

Will encourage the urge 
To win bloody renown. 


And the blood that will flow 
Will yield nothing but woe, 
To replace the deceased; 
And the flies, and the crow, 

And the vulture will feast. 


And this tragic red stain 
‘Will assure us no gain, 
Though we win in each clime; 
And the men that are slain 
Will have died for a crime. 


Will have died to atone 
For a crime not their own, 
But a crime against them; 
And it surely is known 
Who we have to condemn. 


And the men that are maimed 
Will be saddened and lamed 
All the rest of their days, 
Which is properly blamed 
On a trade-hungry craze. 


And the injured that come, 

With a splinter of bomb, 
Or a lung full of gas, 

May receive but a crumb, 
‘Till life’s miseries pass. 


And those coming, unhurt, 
From the slaughter and dirt, 
May be greatly annoyed 
When they have to revert 
To the massed unemployed. 


And the folk that stay here, 

Away back in the rear, 
Will be worried some, too, 

As high prices appear, 
With excuses untrue. 


And the liberty lost 
Is a part of the cost 
That we people will feel; 
Like a man double-crossed 
In a treacherous deal. 


PICTURE II 


Our picture, number one, 

Shows the fighting is done 
By the youngsters of toil; 

Not the plotting old Hun 
That inspires the turmoil. 


In picture number two, 

Is the cold-blooded crew 
That fosters the strife; 

But is never in view 
When there’s danger to life. 


And a soldier's distress, 
In the bloodiest mess, 
Never moistens their eyes; 
While retaining access 
To whatever they prize. 


And remote from the fray, 

They will frolic and play, 
As if nothing were wrong; 

Where their strenuous day, 
Is not weary and long. 


And their tongues will not parch, 

In the course of a march, 
‘Through the blistering heat, 

That would melt all the starch 
From their collars, so neat. 


And the strain and the stress 
Of a soldier’s duress 

Will annoy none of these, 
Who are free to recess, 

And recline at their ease. 


And the snow and the rain 
Will occasion no pain 
To these favored marplots, 
Whose fine shelters remain 
In ihe safest of spots. 


And the only alloy 
Interrupting their joy, 
Is the time they must use, 
On the schemes they employ, 
To corrupt and confuse. 


For they make it appear 
That the high financier 
Plays a prominent role, 
As a tall musketeer, 
Of the dollar patrol. 


And a glorious part, 

On the bond-shaving mart, 
He undoubtedly plays; 
But the strife will not start, 

Within range of his gaze. 


For, no trucuient storm 

Shall disfiigure the form, 
Or the face of their kind; 

And their features will warm, 
Where the marplots are dined. 


And the power they acquire 
Will ascend ever higher, 

As the war rages on; 
Until truth can retire 

The acquisitive spawn. 


And no sign of a blush 
Will develop a flush 
In their impudent cheeks, 
While the profits still rush 
To their vuturine beaks. 


And humanity's gore 

Will discolor our shore 
Until something is done 

To decipher the score 
And dismantle the gun. 


PICTURE Il 


Our pictures, one and two, 
Have shown the bitter brew 
Of warfare’s dire distress; 

And placed the credit, due 
To those it serves to biess. 


And picture number three, 

Will guess, in some degree, 
The likely aftermath; 

And what the score will be, 
Beyond the purple bath. 


When the war is at end, 
And ex-warriors descend 
On their own native land, 
Which they served to defend, 
Should they make some demand? 


Might they ask some return, 

And display some concern 
In their homeland affairs, 

And endeavor to learn 
What percentage is theirs? 


Will their needs be supplied, 

And no justice denied, 
When their purses cave in; 

And the ex-warrior tide 
May begin to feel thin? 


Will the future look bright, 

With a life of delight, 
Looming clearly ahead; 

To replace the grim sight 
Of the injured and dead? 


Will they get a New Deal, 

With the pleasing appeal; 
Of a full recompense, 

Under government seal, 
For the men of defense? 


Or will the men that fought, 

Be distressed and distraught, 
By the clubs of police; 

Like the bonus men caught, 
Through a Hoover caprice? 


Will they bow to a frown 

And be browbeaten down? 
Or contend for their own, 

And partition the town, 
Dispossessing the drone? 


‘These new ex-service boys 
May display ample poise, 
And we others may help; 
And our unified noise 
May alarm every whelp. 








And they have to be watched, 

For their guns are well notched, 
Where they number their kill; 

And if they are not scotched, 
We can look for a spill. 


And the venom and spleen, 

We have felt and have seen; 
As they used it before 

In their tear-gas machine, 
May assail us cnce more. 


But another tough loss, 

In a tilt with the boss, 
Is less apt to occur; 

Since his butterfly gloss 
Is beginning to blur. 


And the worst of mankind 
Is not totally blind, 
And all infamous wares; 
Are so clearly outlined, 
That the vile may see theirs. 


And no man, unless mad, 
Can be utterly bad; 

But the lack of a chance 
Is the part that is sad, 

In our halted advance. 


But mankind should move on, 

With no effort withdrawn, 
And no bent to look back; 

But with eye on the dawn, 
That displaces the black. 


And today’s profiteer, 
With his insolent leer, 
Could be greatly improved; 
Were his conscience made clear, 
By a fortune removed. 
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RESOLUTION OF CITIZENS OF SOUTHERN 
MISSOURI 


Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Speaker, a represent- 
ative group of people in the Ozarks re- 
gion of Southern Missouri recently en- 
dorsed unanimously the pending Arkan- 
sas Valley Authority bill. Herewith, I 
insert their resolution in full. 

AN ENDORSEMENT OF ARKANSAS VALLEY 
AUTHORITY 

Be it resolved, That the members of this 
convention, composed of more than 5,000 
adult citizens of south Missouri and north 
Arkansas, assembled in the Ozarks region at 
Branson, Mo., on Lake Taneycomo, Septem- 
ber 14, 1941, acting for themselves and in 
behalf of other persons within the States of 
Arkansas, Colorado, Kansas, Louisiana, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma, New Mexico, and Texas who 
may later wish to join with us, form an asso- 


sas, Red, St. Francis, and White, afford op- 
portunities for limitless development in 
navigation, irrigation, flood control, soil ero- 
sion, forest and wildlife conservation, and 
power production. 

Second, that of the minerals, both metal- 
lic and nonmetallic, there is greater variety 
and, in many instances, larger quantities 
here than can be found in any similar area 
in the country. 

Third, that within the limits of these 
eight States there exists more oil and natu- 
ral gas than in all of the other States com- 
bined. 

Fourth, that within these eight States 
there is produced a greater variety of farm 
crops and a higher percentage of farm sur- 
plus than in any other like region in the 
United States. 

Fifth, that the timber resources are large 
and the quantity grown equal to any pro- 
duced in other sections of the country. 

Sixth, that animal husbandry, the main- 
stay of- American rural life, is carried on as 
extensively here as in any other section east 
or west. 

That notwithstanding the superior natural 
advantages of this great domain and the im- 
provement thus far made, the means of con- 
verting raw materials into the finished prod- 
uct are meager. As a result the economy is 
not in balance and inevitably a low level of 
per capita income exists. 

That the thing we most need is tc promote 
among our own people industrial enterprises 
adequate to the needs. This is an impossible 
task without a dependable supply of electric 
energy at low cost. The water resources of 
the region are ample if properly harnessed to 
supply low-cost power for industries large 
enough to utilize the raw products available. 
Our soil is fertile, moisture ample, climatic 
conditions good, transportation sufficient, 
intelligent and efficient labor abundant. 
But even so, without low-cost power industry 
cannot prosper. To equalize an unbalanced 
economy, the water resources of these south- 
western States must be utilized. We believe 
that the best method of attaining this end 
is to group these eight States together as a 
unit and develop the water resources as a 
whole. To that end we invite the coopera- 
tion and support of the National Govern- 
ment, the State government, and the citizen- 
ship at large. 

Therefore be it resolved, That this conven- 
tion approve, endorse, and recommend to the 
Congress of the United States the early con- 
sideration of the bill now pending in the 
House and Senate or a similar bill creating 
the Arkansas Valley Authority and the pas- 
sage and approval of said act during the 
present session of Congress. 

Adopted by a unanimous vote of the con- 
vention at Branson, Mo., September 14, 1941. 

Rev. J. E. CHAsE, 
Chairman. 

Attest: 

EvELYN W. RuNYON, 
Secretary. 
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ADDRESS BY AMOS J. PEASLEE 


Mr. TUNNELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have published in 
the Appendix of the Record an address 
by Amos J. Peaslee, of the New York Bar, 
before the American Society of Inter- 
national Law. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

INTERNATIONAL CONSTITUTIONAL Law ! 
(By Amos J. Peaslee of the New York Bar) 


This topic appears on the agenda of the 
annual meeting of our society for the first 
time in the 35 years of its history. It brings 
us face to face with several basic questions: 

Does the Society of Nations exist as a po- 
litical entity? 

Have we already, in a sense, a super sover- 
eignty—a system of world government su- 
perior to the will of any single nation? 

Is there such a thing as an international 
constitution? If so, what sort of an instru- 
ment is it? What does it provide? What 
does it lack? 

It would be easy to spend the evening dis- 
cussing definitions of terms. Rather than 
to become involved in that, I propose to re- 
call certain of the factual phenomena which 
have appeared during the past 300 years of 
the world’s history, and let you answer the 
questions according to your own choice of 
language. 

THE INTERNATIONAL BODY POLITIC AND BILL OF 
RIGHTS 


It is fruitless to embark on these specula- 
tions without considering at the outset the 
gravity of the present challenge to interna- 
tional government and to international law. 
Let no one underestimate the extent of that 
challenge. Germany’s war aims go far be- 
yond the destruction of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles of 1919. They are directed at the Peace 
of Westphalia of 1648, which gave birth to 
the modern concept of a society of free na- 
tions. 

Germany’s war is a revolution—a civil 
war—against world government, as we know 
it. 

To those who urge that the existing inter- 
national situation proves that such a gov- 
ernment does not exist, my reply is that it 
proves precisely the opposite. The “hue and 
cry” is rising today, just as it did in the 
three years following August 1914. Sconer 
or later—whether it requires 3 years or 30— 
it will swing the will and the might of most 
of the civilized nations of the world to enforce 
the cardinal concept that there is a right to 
live at peace with, and to be free from brutal 
attacks by, other nations. 

That passion to live and let live and to be 
free is as prevalent among our South and 
Central American neighbors as it is among 
our English-speaking cousins. It is to be 


‘Address before the American Society of 
International Law, Washington, D. C., Friday 
evening, April 25, 1941. 








found, with a few unfortunate exceptions, in 
every corner of the globe. 

If democracy were confined—as some of 
our present day philosophers tell us—to only 
about 15 of the 64 (more or less) nations of 
the world, or to 6 nations, or to our own 
Nation alone, we would view with great alarm 
the possible outcome of this challenge. But 
there is no justification for so limited a 
definition of the democracies, either in the 
constitutions of the nations or in their gov- 
ernmental operations. About 95 percent of 
the 64 nations possessed in 1939 written con- 
stitutions providing for a form of govern- 
ment very similar to our Own. Over half of 
those constitutions had been adopted since 
1920 and about a quarter since 1930. With 
rare exceptions each contained a bill of rights 
guaranteeing liberty and equality of the in- 
dividual, freedom of speech, freedom of the 
press, freedom of thought and conscience, and 
guaranties against arbitrary powers of the 
State. 

If democratic institutions and free thought 
and free speech have proved anything within 
the span of a single generation, they have 
demonstrated that there are underlying con- 
ceptions which are common to the minds of 
most men—that friendliness and neighborli- 
ness, and justice are predominant instincts 
among 90 percent of the people of the world. 

The American Institute of International 
Law at its first session in 1916 adopted what 
it described as a “declaration of the rights 
and duties of the nations.” That declara- 
tion enumerated five fundamental national 
rights— 

1. The “right to exist and to protect and 
to conserve its existence,” but not “by the 
commission of unlawful acts against innocent 
and unoffending states.” 

2. The right of “independence” and the 
“pursuit of hapiness” and the right “to de- 
velop itself” with due regard to the rights 
of other states. 

8. The right to equality before the law and 
before other nations. 

4. The right to exercise “exclusive jurisdic- 
tion over its territory and all persons, whether 
native or foreign, found therein.” 

5. The right to have its rights “respected 
and protected by all other nations;” for, said 
the institute, “right and duty are correlative 
and the right of one is the duty of all to 
observe.” ? 

World government is not synonymous with 
universal peace. Man has outlawed crime in 
municipal law but he has not abolished it. 
Better world government will not soon, if ever, 
mean a state of perfect peace, but it will 
mean the discarding in the law of nations of 
many concepts held a generation ago of unre- 
stricted national rights. 

The vigor of the fiction that neutrality and 
isolation are possibilities when international 
crime develops on a wholesale scale, are evi- 
dence of the indignant demand of each nation 
that it has the right to be let alone. 

Mr. Root in his presidential address to this 
society in 1908 called attention to the fact 
that the first public national act in the New 
World of the Western Hemisphere, as found 
in our Declaration of Independence, was an 
appeal to the “decent respect for the opinions 
of mankind.” 

One of our human peculiarities is that we 
seem to require a common antagonist in 
order to combine effectively for a common 
purpose. I have sometimes thought that 
the organization of the Society of Nations 
has been retarded because it is an all in- 
clusive concept. Perhaps the assaults 
against free nations which were launched 


2See the Recommendations of Habana 
Concerning International Organization, Scott, 
Oxford University Press, 1917, pp. 22, 67; and 
U. S. Supreme Court cases there cited. 
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in 1914, and again with intensified fury in 
1939, have had at least one use. They have 
proved that without effective world govern- 
ment fo individual nation can be assured of 
the enjoyment of its basic rights, or even 
of its independent existence. ; 


LEGISLATIVE ORGANS OF THE SOCIETY OF 
NATIONS 


In the field of international legislation up 
to the present time law making processes 
have differed basically from those of na- 
tional governments. There is not and 
never has been a congress or parliament of 
the nations or of any considerable number of 
them, to which the nations have delegated 
legislative power. 

The phenomenon of international rela- 
tions which most closely resembles a na- 
tional legislature is the international con- 
ference. Some conferences have been oc- 
casional, such as the Hague Conferences of 
1899 and 1907, the London Naval Conference 
of 1908-9, the Versailles Conference of 1918- 
19, the Washington Disarmament Conference 
of 1921-22, the “Conference for the Progres- 
sive Codification of International Law” held 
at The Hague in 1930, the “Inter-American 
Conference for the Maintenance of Peace” 
held at Buenos Aires in 1936, and—in earlier 
times—the Congress of Vienna of 1815, and 
the “European Congress of Catholic and 
Protestant States” of 1644-48. Other inter- 
national conferences have been periodic or 
more or less permanent in their character, 
such as the Sessions of the Assembly and 
Council of the League of Nations and the 
eight periodic “International Conferences of 
the American States” held from 1887 to 
1938. 

But whether periodic or permanent, inter- 
national conferences have never assumed to 
exercise the final sovereign powers of a 
legislature. 

They merely draft and propose measures. 
‘The measures become effective when, and only 
to the extent that, they are ratified by the 
nations represented at the conferences. 

International jegislation is, of course, not 
limited to the products of international con- 
ferences. Many multipartite treaties partak- 
ing of the nature of legislation have been 
negotiated entirely through diplomatic chan- 
nels. Some conventions, such as the one 
providing for the creation of the Permanent 
Court of International Justice, are described 
within their own terms as “statutes.” 

If we go as far as Judge Hudson * we should 
place in the category of international legis- 
lation some 257 conventions, treaties, proto- 
cols, declarations, acts, or agreements signed 
during the 50 years preceding 1914, and not 
less than 400 which were signed during the 20 
subsequent years. Personally I should de- 
scribe some of the documents which Judge 
Hudson terms “legislation” as being more in 
the nature of contracts. Many of them, how- 
ever, undoubtedly belong to the field of legis- 
lation. 

Some conception of the rate at which in- 
ternational legislation is now being ground 
out, is to be gathered by recalling that at the 
single Seventh International Conference of 
American States, held at Montevideo in 1933, 
95 resolutions, 6 conventions, and 1 protocol 
were adopted, and at the Special Inter-Amer- 
ican Conference for the Maintenance of Peace, 
at Buenos Aires in 1936, 11 treaties and con- 
ventions were signed, all of which were in the 
nature of legislative acts. 

Crisscrossing among the nations there is a 
vast network of legislative documents which 
are becoming ever more important in the rela- 
tions of the nations and somewhat appalling 
in their increasing complexity. 





* International Legislation From 1919 to 
1934, Hudson. 
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Finally, in contemplating the field of in- 
ternational legislation we should recall the 
progress which has been made toward codifi- 
cation of international law. The work in the 
Western Hemisphere which began by the ap- 
pointment of the commission of jurists at 
the Rio Conference of the American States 
im 1906 finally ripened into the creation of 
the committee of experts which held its first 
meeting at the Pan American Union in April 
1937. The League of Nations Assembly and 
Council, as you know, provided in 1924 for 
the creation of a committee for the progres- 
sive codification of international law. At 
the first international conference which met 
at The Hague in March and April 1930 under 
the inspiration of that committee, 48 states 
were represented. The draft conventions 
prepared by the Harvard research experts 
trace their roots to that committee and that 
conference. 

The most serious handicap which confronts 
any effort to codify or improve international 
law is the cumbersome existing machinery 
for accomplishing international legislation. 
We know the difficulties experienced by the 
Assembly of the League of Nations under the 
principle of unanimous consent, and of its 
efforts to avoid or circumvent that principle 
in procedural measures. International legis- 
lation will continue to be lacking in simplic- 
ity of enactment and will always be of scat- 
tered geographical application unless and 
until the nations are willing to delegate to 
permanent representatives actual legislative 
powers. 


JUDICIAL ORGANS OF THE SOCIETY OF NATIONS 


This audience is far too familiar with in- 
ternational judicial organs to warrant even a 
summary review of them as they function to- 
day. The judicial department of the consti- 
tution of the society of nations—if we may 
employ that term—is, as we should expect, 
more mature than its legislative department, 
for, as we know, the development of law by 
custom and through arbiters and judges has 
almost always preceded legislation chrono- 
logically in the evolution of governmental 
organisms. 

The Permanent Court of International Jus- 
tice within the past two decades has become 
a functioning and living body. The Mixed 
Arbitral Tribunals in Europe and the German 
and Mexican Mixed Claims Commission op- 
erating in the Western Hemisphere since 1919, 
dealt with a volume of cases surpassing both 
in number and importance anything hitherto 
known in the history of international arbi- 
trations. The Mixed Claims Commission, 
United States and Germany, alone handled 
over 15,000 separate cases. Several of its sin- 
gle cases or groups of cases involved larger 
sums and gréver issues than the entire Ala- 
bama arbitration or any other single arbitra- 
tion to which the United States had previ- 
ously been a party. 

Not less than 130‘ separate conciliation, 
arbitration, or compulsory adjudication trea- 
ties were signed by nations during the single 
decade which followed the conclusior of the 
last war, in addition to such general con- 
ventions as the Geneva Protocol of October 2, 
1924, the general act for the pacific settle- 
ment of international disputes of September 
26, 1928, and the inter-American treaties of 
conciliation and arbitration signed at Wash- 
ington on January 5, 1929. 

Six separate drafts of projects for the estab- 
lishment of an inter-American court of in- 
ternational justice, submitted to several of 
the international conferences of the American 
states from 1923 to 1936, have been made the 
subject of a study and report by the gov- 
erning board of the Pan American Union.* 


*For list of these see Post-War Treaties 
for the Pacific Settlement of International 
Disputes, Habicht, Cambridge University 
Press, 1931. 
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Useful as these and other developments of 

ee judicial organs have been, a 
are, with few , still 

their character. At the Versailles Cunsieante 
in 1919 I was bold enough to suggest * that, 
in addition to provision for a World Court 
in the Covenant of the League of Nations 
(whose first draft lacked any such provision), 
authority should be granted for the creation 
from tim’: to time of inferior courts—much 
in the same manner as our United States Fed- 
eral courts were established—in order ulti- 
mately to create a permanent unified inter- 
national judicial system. 


EXECUTIVE AND ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANS OF THE 
SOCIETY OF NATIONS 


Any supersovereign executive power for the 
Secretariat of the League of Nations was 
repeatedly disclaimed when the League was 
founded, and from time to time thereafter. 

The Governing Board of the Pan American 
Union also shrinks from admitting any exec- 
utive powers among the nations of the West- 
ern Hemisphere. You will recall that at the 
Buenos Aires Inter-American Conference for 
the Maintenance of Peace in 1936, attended 
by President Roosevelt, a resolution was 
adopted recommending extension of the 
scope of the work of the Pan American Union. 
On January 3, 1938, the Governing Board 
approved a comprehensive committee report 
which said: * 

“It was the thought of the founders of 
the Union that through such cooperation an 
international atmosphere would be created 
in which any disputes that might arise would 
lend themselves to orderly settlement, 
through mediation, conciliation, or arbitra- 
tion. It is true that at successive interna- 
tional conferences of American states an elab- 
orate mechanism for the maintenance of 
peace has been developed, but the organs for 
this purpose are not integral parts of the Pan 
American Union, but may be said to run 
parallel toit * * *.” 

Since the Pan American Union traces its 
origin to a section of the State Department of 
the United States Government, and since its 
governing board still consists of diplomatic 
representatives of the 21 nations of the West- 
ern Hemisphere resident at Washington, 
D. C., it is easy to understand why, for these 
reasons alone, it would hesitate to admit that 
its functions are executive in any super- 
sovereign sense. The report approved by the 
Governing Board refers, however, to “an 
elaborate mechanism for the maintenance of 
peace,” which runs “parallel to” the function- 
ing of the Pan American Union. 

Whatever terminology we may employ as to 
the functions of the Pan American Union or 
of the Secretariat of the League of Nations, 
we certainly find not only within those bodies 
but also within a great many other inter- 
national organs many of the attributes of 
administrative and executive institutions. 
The Bureau of Universal Postal Union has 
long been a most valuable organ of th: t char- 
acter. So have the International Telegraphic 
Bureau, founded in 1868; the Bureau for the 
Protection of Industrial Property, founded in 
1883; the Union for Protection of Literary 
and Artistic Property, created in 1888; and 
various boundary commissions, plebiscite 


5’ Report of Projects on the Establishment 
of the Inter-American Court of Interna- 
tional -ustice, submitted to the Govern- 
ments of the American republics by the Gov- 
erning Board of the Pan American Union in 
compliance witl resolution IV of the Inter- 
American Conference for the Maintenance of 
Peace (see Bar Association of New York 
pamphlets, following vol. 187). 

*See Proposed Amendments to the Judi- 
ciary Articles of the Constitution of the 
League of Nations, Peaslee, February 27, 
1919, submitted to the American members of 
the American Commission to Negotiate Peace, 

‘See Report of Director General, Pan Amer- 
ican Union, 1938. 


commissions, commissions for the control of 
rivers, and commissions dealing 


ference of American States at Saeuvivides te 
1935—eight international commissions were 
created. 

How far it is to the interest of the nations 
to continue to disclaim any super-sovereign 
attributes for these various agencies may be 
open to question. 

CONCLUSION 


What then are your answers to the ques- 
tions which this topic has raised? Is there 
already an unwritten constitution of the 
society of nations? 

Whatever your answers may be, we must 
face frankly the fact that such government as 
the society of nations now possesses has 
proved inadequate to preserve peace and order 
and to guarantee the rights of the nations. 
The constitution of the society of nations at 
best is an infant organism which has not de- 
veloped the immunity to disease or the vigor 
which we shall expect of it in its riper ma- 
turity. 

It is not the province of the American 
Society of International Law to attempt to 
state any “war aims” or “peace aims.” We 
may observe, however, that rapidly changing 
social customs inevitably demand changing 
institutions. The nations of the world dur- 
ing the past few decades have become vast 
economic organisms. They require, if com- 
plete chaos is to be avoided, far more effec- 
tive instrumentalities of international gov- 
ernment than now exist. Such organs must 
be financially self-supporting. They should 
be all embracing in their concept. With 300 
years of failure of mere alliances and asso- 
ciations, and with the experience of two 
world wars in a single generation 
per day in money alone more than ae 
should be the normial cost per year of effec- 
tive organs of international gevernment, we 
can afford to take daring risks. 

As our beloved Chief Justice in his presi- 
dential address to this society 12 years ago 
said: 

“The building of the institutions of peace 
is the most distinctive enterprise of our 
time. * * * The difficulties do not make 
the task any the less the supreme task of 
modern civilization. * * * Wéshall have 
to build and rebuild and then mayhap, to 
build again, but the construction process 
must go on.” 
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ADDRESS OF HON. BERKELEY L. BUNKER, 
OF NEVADA 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Recorp the very able address 
delivered by whe Senator from Nevada 
(Mr. Bunker] on Labor Day at Las Vegas, 
Nev. 


®See Thomas J. Watson's estimate of the 
cost of the last war at 23,000,000 lives and 
$337,846,000,000; International Conciliation, 
October 1938, No. 343, p. 339. 
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- There no , the 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Seeiaes sdeboms denen tae! 
and will ultimately shape the destiny of 
civilization. 

In the light of world conditions, this 


was annihilated in a single day by Hitler, 
and in turn a rumber of the outstanding 
leaders were assassinated. 

In the countries which have been ground 
under the ruthless savagery of Hitler’s le- 
gions trade-unionism has ceased to function. 
Hundreds of thousands of those who but a 
few months ago were protecting their rights 
as wage earners through their trade-unions 
are now prisoners of war, compelled to work 
for Germany under such conditions as a 
brutal, arrogant director imposes; compelled 
to work in the production of war material 
to be used for the purpose of dealing a 
death blow, if Hitler can have his way, to 
the free institutions of the parliamentary 
governed countries. 

This is in marked contrast to the position 
of labor in America. Qur Government is 
founded upon a Constitution which is a 
covenant and a pledge to those who toil to 
live, guaranteeing them the opportunity and 
the right to support and sustain themselves 
and their loved ones in respectability. Thus 
the labor. movement in America, which 
plays such a vital part in the everyday life 
of us all, is one of America’s greatest and 
most permanent institutions. The enviable 
position of this movement today does not 
tell the story of its humble beginning. 

Fifty-nine years ago, in the city of New 
York, at a meeting of the Central Labor 
Union, Peter McGuire offered a simple. reso- 
lution which was destined to set aside this 
day in commemoration of the workers of 
America. Two years later the American Fed- 
eration of Labor endorsed the proposal of a 
national Labor Day holiday by unanimously 
adopting the following resolution: 

“Resolved, That the first Monday in Sep- 
tember of each year be set apart as labor's 
national holiday and that we recommend its 
observance by all wage workers irrespective 
of sex, calling, or nationality.” 

On June 28, 1894, Grover Cleveland signed 
the bill which made the first Monday in 
September a legal holiday. 

Today, 59 years after that first Labor Day, 
we find that this movement has accom- 
plished much in its unceasing endeavors to 
raise the American stand rc of living. Great 
social and economic reforms have been 
brought about to make our lot in life more 
pleasurable. Some of them are: Collective 
bargaining, employers’ liability; minimum 
wage and maximum hours, Railroad Retire- 
ment Act, social security, unemployment 
compensation, and old-age assistance. 

These gains touch the heartstrings of all 
130,000,000 Amercans. They have advanced 
humanity. It was not so many years ago 
that a man who was on the down-hill side 
of his productive years ws turned away from 
employment with the phrase, “We're giving 
the job to a young man.” Men of 60 and 65 
were left with no work and no means of 
sustenance. There was no unemployment 
compensation. There was no old-age assist- 
ance. There was no social security. A man 











had no place to turn that he might re- 
tain his self-respect and provide for his loved 
ones. But now we can approach age without 
fear. We can approach the period in life 
when we can no longer produce with the 
knowledge that we are not a burden on 
society but rather are entitled to a day’s rest 
in the twilight of life, realizing that this is 
@ partial reward and compensation for our 
long years of service. 

And for these gains we must tonight pay 
tribute to organized labor. Were it not for 
the efforts of this organization, I venture to 
say that these gains would not have been 
enacted into law. 

But there is yet work to be done. The 
problems are yet to be solved of broadening 
the social-security laws, providing more wide- 
spread medical attention, and securing for 
the worker better housing facilities. 

As I have said, labor is responsible for the 
great gains that have been made. The Amer- 
ican standard of living is the highest in the 
world. And “standard of living” and “labor” 
are one and the same thing, for it is Ameri- 
can labor, through a constant vigil, that has 
made and maintained this standard of liv- 
ing which is the envy of the world. Twenty- 
five years ago America found herself in the 
position of preparing to defend the principles 
and ideals upon which our Nation was 
founded. History has a way of repeating it- 
self. And tonight, unhappily, we find our- 
selves in almost a like position—a position in 
which uppermost in our minds is national de- 
fense. Again it is the responsibility of or- 
ganized labor to defend and maintain these 
hard-fought social gains. 

During the years 1914-17, wages in- 
creased 24 percent while living costs in- 
creased 42 percent, and by 1919, food, cloth- 
ing, rent, and fuel had risen 98 percent. 
We cannot again allow this tremendous lag 
of wages behind the cost of living. The Gov- 
ernment is making a sincere effort to equalize 
that which the worker receives with that 
which he must pay out for subsistence. 
Through the instrument of the Office of Price 
Administration and Civilian Supply, the ad- 
ministration is attempting to place ceilings 
on food, clothing, and shelter as well as 
other commodities. 


The much-discussed work stoppages today 
are the result of labor’s rightful way of 
maintaining these gains which are so much 
a part of democracy. But the use of this 
means is not nearly as alarming as the 
100,000 accidental deaths recorded last year. 

Thus we may point with pride to the con- 
dition of labor in our own country, but 
America is the sole example in the worid 
today of upholding labor’s rights and privi- 
leges of free men. Let us review the con- 
ditions in other countries. Under the Nazi 
regime, the birth rate has fallen and the 
death rate has increased. In the year 1938 
the scourge of diphtheria in Germany was 
four times that of our own. Childbed fever, 
which is practically nil in America, has in- 
creased 55 percent in Germany. Youthful 
crime, drunkenness, and insanity are mak- 
ing vast inroads on the youth of that coun- 
try. Venereal disease in the Rhine province 
Was up 60 percent in 2 years. Accidental 
death has made a horrible gain of 25 per- 
cent. And the most significant statistics, 
that prove conclusively that many would 
rather die than live under such a govern- 
ment, is proven by the fact that the suicidal 
rate in Germany is the highest in the world. 

Our position is much the opposite, in that 
the American soldiers of today are 2 inches 
taller and 15 pounds heavier than they were 
in 1917. Diphtheria declined 31 percent in a 
single year. Tuberculosis took a 50 percent 
drop in 10 years, and the fatality in pneu- 
monia ] us been cut in hali in 3 years. The 
average life of an American today is 16 
years longer than in 1910. And again the 
most significant figures are that the suicidal 
and murder rate are the lowest on record. 
Thus the backbone of our defense is the 
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health, happiness, 
American people. 

Let us analyze that beloved term, “American 
people.” Those of English descent are by no 
means in the majority. In the boundaries 
of the United States there are 10,000,000 
Trish, 16,000,000 Germans, 5,000,000 Italians, 
5,000,000 Scandinavians, 5,000,000 Slavs, 5,- 
000,000 Jews, 2,000,000 French, 1,000,000 Span- 
ish, and other minority groups that range 
from one-quarter to three-quarter million in 
mumber. Over here, we are all immigrants 
together, even the American Indians. There 
is no race or creed or culture that has a 
monopoly on Americanism, except the hu- 
man race, the creed of friendship and good 
will, and the culture of free speech and free 
opportunity. In America, there is nothing 
astonishing in the fact that a great defense 
program is in charge of Bill Knudsen and 
Sidney Hillman, both of them born in Europe 
and natives of conquered countries. They 
have special reason to appreciate what it 
really means to be an American. 1 like the 
story of Solomon Rizk who was an orphan 
living on what he could pick up in a poor 
village in Syria, when he discovered that his 
parents had been naturalized Americans. He 
woke up to find himself a citizen of a great 
Nation, though he was ragged and half 
starved and could speak no word of English. 
For 4 years, he doggedly struggled to reach 
his strange new country and finally suc- 
ceeded. H2 can talk American now and has 
taught Americanism from New York to Cali- 
fornia. Solomon Riszk learned that we 
Americans are natives of all the world gath- 
ered here under one flag in the name of 
liberty. 

A few days ago, a serious and tired man 
left the White House, boarded the Presiden- 
tial yacht and steamed down the Potomac 
toward the sea. As the President traveled 
down the river, he must have raised his eyes 
for inspiration to the impressive monument, 
the Lincoln Memorial. Then as he gazed 
across the river, he must have remembered 
that many of America’s sacred dead, including 
the Unknown Soldier, rest in Arlington Cem- 
etery. As he contemplated the histcry con- 
nected with these historical shrines, the 
Presidential yacht would have rounded the 
bend in the river and come in full view of 
that beautiful southern plantation, Mount 
Vernon. 

The Revolutionary War produced its 
Washington, who helped write the Consti- 
tution and established this form of govern- 
ment. The Civil War produced its Lincoln, 
who preserved the Constitution. The World 
War produced Woodrow Wilson, who, not- 
withstanding the fact that his ideals were 
far in advance of the times, defended the 
Constitution. All this the President must 
have realized as he made his way out to sea 
to meet with the Prime Minister of Great 
Britain. 

How different this meeting was from those 
meetings of mockery held between Hitler 
and Mussolini on Brenner Pass. These were 
councils of war, and without exception after 
each of these diabolical meetings the world 
was made to suffer more misery, more death, 
and more destruction. I think I betray no 
confidence when I say that we in Washing- 
ton realized that this historic meeting at sea 
was in the offing. How true that the results 
of this momentous conference carry out the 
ideals, ambitions, and aspirations of the 
President of the United States. History will 
record that the President set out on a peace 
program in the hopes of avoiding the tragic 
conflict which rages over the world today. 
On September 26, 1938, the President made 
a desperate effort to have the governments 
of Europe mediate the Czechoslovakian inva- 
sion. On the following day ne appealed 
to Hitler to negotiate a settlement of the 
Sudeten dispute. In April 1939 identical 
messages were sent to Hitler and Mussolini, 
urging their assurance not to invade or at- 
tack a group of 31 nations for a period of 
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10 years. A like attempt was made at the 
beginning of the invasion of Poland. This is 
Roosevelt’s peace record. Is it any wonder 
that out of the historic meeting between 
the great heads of the two democracies 
should come the proposal for a just and last- 


ing peace. 


No man knows the outcome of this infernal 
holocaust. Sometimes I think it is provi- 
dential in view of the strength shown by the 
Soviet Union that these two totalitarian gov- 
ernments should become clasped in a death 
struggle. Let not the uncertainty of the out- 
come of this present struggle lull us into a 
feeling of false security at our own position. 
We hold no brief for any totalitarian govern- 
ment, nor any type of government which is 
so entirely different from cur own. But be- 
cause our position in this war is not one of 
sympathy but rather one that is realistic and 
practical, we propose to act as the arsenal for 
those who assist in overthrowing the tyrant 
of the world—Hitler. We are following this 
course for one reason, and one reason only; 
that is the defense of the United States of 
America. 

Toward this oal, we have made much prog- 
ress. And labor is responsible for this prog- 
ress. If today, we have reached the point 
where we are producing some 1,800 planes per 
month, it is because of the efficiency and in- 
dustry of labor. If today an American-made 
bomber can be flown across the North At- 
lantic in 6% hours, it ts because of the skill 
and genius of the American workmen. [If in 
the past year we have performed a mcdern 
miracle and are now beginning to outstrip 
the world in production of quantity and 
quality of defense weapons, it is because 
America has put her shoulder to the wheel. 
For this requires total effort, the effort of all 
groups, the men on the farms, in the mines 
and factories, and the boys in the service of 
their country. 

It is said that America has a rendezvous 
with destiny. And that destiny is the pres- 
ervation of the ideals and institutions of free- 
dom, the freedom that is our heritage placed 
in sacreu trust by our forefathers who fought 
and died to maintain it. 

Despite all that has been said by the opposi- 
tion, America’s position in this international 
crisis will secure the future safety of our peo- 
ple. The decisions that have been made by 
our President and the position taken by our 
Government is worthy of America. 

In this crisis the American people will re- 
dedicate themselves to Americanism. I have 
confidence in the future of America because 
I have confidence in the people of America, 
We whose Government was founded to insure 
domestic tranquillity, provide for the common 
defense, promote the general welfare, and 
secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves 
and our posterity will, through mutual trust 
and mutual sacrifice, lead the world from this 
darkness into a brighter day of a nobler and 
finer civilization. 





Launching of the “Patrick Henry” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Fr 


HON. ALVA B. ADAMS 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, October 6, 1941 


RADIO ADDRESS OF HON. GEORGE L. 
RADCLIFFE, OF MARYLAND 


Mr. ADAMS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Recorp the very able and appropri- 
ate address delivered by the junior Sen- 
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ator from Maryland (Mr. Rapcuirre] on 
the occasion of the launching of the ship 
Patrick Henry, the address being broad- 
cast over a Nation-wide hook-up. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Today we are on the outskirts of Baltimore, 
near the spot where the Star-Spangled Ban- 
mer was written. We are launching the 
Patrick Henry in the Bethlehem Fairfield 
Shipyards, where, in amazingly quick time, 
this ship has been built. Today at shipyards 
on both the Atlantic and Pacific coasts ves- 
sels are being launched as a part of our rap- 
idly expanding merchant marine. We call 
this 27th of September Liberty Fleet Day, and 
we do so rightly. On this day we are taking a 
very significant step forward in the sacred 
cause of liberty. 

What are we building? In 1936 we started 
a shipbuilding program calling for the con- 
struction of 500 new ships over a period of 
10 years. Today we are planning to build 
nearly three times as many. 

Are we getting results? The answer is 
“Yes.” This year, instead of the 50 ships 
originally planned, we will launch over 130. 
During 1942 we expect to add to our mer- 
chant-marine fleet approximately 600 new 
ships. 

ai harassing obstacles have arisen, but 
these have not prevented us from building 
faster than specified in our schedule. Both 
owners of ships and workers in shipyards 
have shown, on the whole, a very patriotic 
spirit and have cooperated heartily in the 
carrying out of our construction program. 
See to it we must, and will, that the building 
of our ships is never jeopardized nor long 
delayed by lack of requisite materials nor 
by unsettled controversies between labor and 
capital. It is desirable, it is essential, that 
our building program move along efficiently 
and rapidly. 

We are not only building new ships but 
we have reconditioned and are now using 200 
old ones which were idle. We are also uti- 
lizing vessels obtained from foreign govern- 
ments. 

We are getting greater service out of our 
ships. We are finding that safety require- 
ments will still permit us to load some of our 
boats more heavily. We are rerouting to se- 
cure economies in time and management. 
In many ways we are pooling effectively the 
activities of our shipping companies. Today 
the ships of this country are working on a 
basis of cooperation under the general super- 
vision of the United States Maritime Com- 
mission, the like of which has not been 
known before in the history of our country. 

Why do we need so many additional ships? 
Recall that until recently the most of our 
commerce with other countries was carried 
in foreign vessels, very many of which are 
no longer in their old trade routes. Our de- 
fense program is calling for commodities in 
ever-increasing amounts requiring greater 
transportation facilities by land, water, and 
air. The Army and the Navy are asking for 
more and more boats as auxiliaries. The 
giving of assistance to the Allies increases 
greatly the demands upon our own shipping 
facilities. 

The launching of the Patrick Henry today 
has an appropriate setting. Maryland has 
played an outstanding role in the history of 
American shipping. Probably no ship was 
ever more graceful than the Baltimore Clip- 
per, typified by the Anne McKim, or better 
known throughout the world. A large per- 
centage of the American ships active in the 
War of 1812, both in commerce and in com- 
bat, were built in Baltimore. Among the 
most famous of these was the Constellation. 
That historic ship is again in the active serv- 
ice of our country. After this emergency is 
over, the Constellation will doubtless return 
permanently to the place of her birth in the 
waters of the Chesapeake. 

In launching the good ship Patrick Henry, 
Wwe congratulate the Bethlehem-Fairfield 


Shipyards, Inc., upon a job of ship construc- 
tion efficiently and quickly done. We con- 
gratulate the workmen in these yards, whose 
intelligent and untiring efforts have been an 
indispensable factor. We congratulate Ad- 
miral Land and his associates of the United 
States Maritime Commission upon work very 
well done. Admiral Land is daily giving 
proof that he is one of the most efficient men 
in public life in Washington. 

We congratulate the people of Maryland 
upon this new glorious page in the history of 
shipping in our State. We congratulate the 
people of the United States upon the out- 
standing significance of this la to- 
day. It is a convincing symbol that we con- 
tinue to hold fast to the doctrine of the 
freedom of the seas. That is a doctrine 
which many years ago a man of Maryland, 
Stephen Decatur, enforced upon the Barbary 
pirates of North Africa. 

The freedom of the seas is vital to our 
prosperity and to our safety. That freedom 
we will defend if necessary. No internal con- 
troversies nor external threats will swerve 
us from this, our purpose. 





Our Foreign Policy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. H. SCHWARTZ 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, October 6, 1941 


RADIO ADDRESS OF HON. HARRY 8H. 
SCHWARTZ, OF WYOMING 


Mr. SCHWARTZ. Mr. President, on 
October 4, on a program of the Norwe- 
gian Broadcasting Service, I made an ad- 
dress to the people of Norway, which was 
broadcast in this country and transmit- 
ted to Norway by short wave from station 
WRUL in Boston, Mass. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the address be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rzcorp, 
as follows: 


My good Norwegian friends, in a radio ad- 
dress to the American people from Washing- 
ton an October 2 I stated that our foreign 
policy is not a matter for partisan politics. 
It is rather a matter of national defense, and 
as such has the support of most of the more 
p’ominent and influential men and women 
in both Democratic and Republican Parties, 
and it is endorsed by the creat mass of the 
American public. 

In this speech I also emphasized the world- 
wide threat to the rights of labor which Hitler 
and his gang present, not only in all parts of 
Europe but here in the United States as well, 
and I made particular reference to the trag- 
edy of Norway under Nazi control. For while 
other democracies of Europe also feel the 
bitter blight of nazi-ism, there are reasons 
why conditions in Norway hold particular ap- 
peal to me. Many years ago I was a resident 
of that part of our Central West then being 
settled by immigrants from Norway, and I 
learned from personal contact to respect and 
admire these men and women who, they and 
their descendants, are now among the best 
of American citizenship. The new arrivals 
were all intelligent, none of them illiterate. 
All were willing and eager to work. They 
helped us build towns and cities, people our 
then vacant public farm lands, anc establish 
and improve our schools anda universities. 
Some born in Norway, and many of their sons, 
were and are now Governors of our States 
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and members of our State legislatures. To- 
they sit in the United States Senate and 
House of Representatives and hold positions 
high trust and responsibility in the execu- 
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who think the fight against the Nazis is not 
important to American wage earners. I 
asked them during my recent broadcast from 
Washington the following questions: 

Where are the Italian, German, French, 
Belgian, Dutch, Danish, Norwegian, and east- 
ern European labor leaders of a few years 
ago? In graves, in prisons, in hiding. A few 
survive. Some have sold their independence 
for a mess of pottage and now serve as labor 
taskmasters in nations under Nazi and Fascist 
control. 

Where are the labor unions of these coun- 
tries? Wiped out, outlawed. They do not 
exist. The Nazi-controlled governments fix 
the workers’ hours of work, their wages; 
forces, grants, or denies their right to change 
the character of work or the places where they 
may work. This slavery is not imposed 
merely through the necessities of war. It is 
part of the philosophy of nazi-ism, and war 
is the weapon by which this system is to be 
cemented and made permanent. 

And where are the great captains of indus- 
try, the controllers, and principal owners of 
the giant corporations of industrial Ger- 
many? These men who, in their folly, 
financed and built up Hitler until he and 
his fellow racketeers destroyed free labor. 
They, too, have been crushed, despoiled, and 
rendered impotent by the Frankenstein of 
their own creation. Some few managed to 
escape from their native land. They now be- 
moan their stupidity in the press and maga- 
zines of America and Britain. Here in Amer- 
ica we have some few industrial Fascists 
seemingly willing to travel the same road to 
their own economic death. 

Let labor consider Norway. There real de- 
mocracy had reached almost perfection. Her 
people enjoyed every privilege and immunity 
set forth in the Bill of Rights in our own 
Federal and State Constitutions. Labor was 
organized in industry. Agriculture. labor, 
and capital worked together in harmony and 
in good will. Poverty and want did not exist. 
There was no selfish and cruel effort to ac- 
cumulate great wealth and power at the ex- 
pense of those who toiled to produce, trans- 
port, and distribute the products of the farm, 
the forest, and the factory. Norway is a fair 
land; it was a happy land. Then came the 
Nazi spies; the “fifth column” followed, se- 
duced by bribe money; and finally the Nazi 
Army. Why did these emissaries of the devil 
come to Norway? 

They came to despoil that nation, to de- 
stroy a democracy that belied the Fascist- 
Mazi charge that “democracies are outmoded,” 
and they came to secure naval and military 
bases from which they hoped to destroy 
Britain, where capital and labor fight side by 
side. 

But the democracy of Norway will not sur- 
render. It fights on, even though the Nazi 
military power, working through the thin dis- 
guise of the bought and traitorous Quisiing, 
took control of the churches, muzzled its 
religious leaders, abolished what in our coun- 
try are county and State teachers and parent- 
teacher organizations, disbanded the Boy 
Scouts of Norway, commandeered food, 
smothered labor organizations, restricted the 
food allotted to labor. The Nazis have sent 


to the firing squads or to long imprisonment 
many courageous labor leaders who sought 
to bring about a mass protest against the 








steadily worsening conditions under which 
labor exists in that all but ruined country, 
and now, with the approach of winter, they 
seize the blankets from beds in Norwegian 
homes in order to warm the Nazi Army fight- 
ing Russia. 

If ever there was a cause to which both 
capital and Isbor, leaders and rank and file 
alike, should give every support within their 
power, that cause is the defeat of Hitler and 
all for which he stands. 

And if ever there were men whom the work- 
ers of all countries should revere and re- 
member, it is Hansteen and Vickstrom, the 
two Norwegian labor leaders who were exe- 
cuted by a Nazi firing squad on September 10. 
This execution has aroused the indignation 
of the whole civilized world; the protests 
against this brutal deed have come even from 
the trade-unions of Finland, Germany’s pres- 
ent ally, and from Sweden. The American 
Federation of Labor, through its president, 
William Green, lost no time in declaring that 
“American labor is proud of the unconquer- 
able spirit of the workers in Norway” and that 
“the plight of Norway should impress upon 
the workers of America and every other 
nation the fate that lies in store for them 
should Hitler’s drive for world domination 
be permitted to succeed.” 

American newspapers by the hundreds 
made this execution the occasion for 
fighting words against nazi-ism and for 
words of praise for the brave people of 
Norway. Yes, the names of Viggo Hansteen 
and Rolf Vickstrom shall be remembered by 
Americans as well as by Norwegians. These 
men have already taken their place not merely 
in the list of labor’s martyrs; they are in that 
band of heroes who represent all classes and 
all professions and who throughout the cen- 
turies have defended human freedom and 
human civilization. 

I am glad that this short-wave broadcast 
makes it possible for me to say directly to 
the people of Norway that it is the fixed 
policy of the United States to aid to the ex- 
tent of our every resource all those who fight 
nazi-ism. 

In ever-increasing quantity American 
bombers and fighting planes, tanks, guns, 
and munitions are being sent to those who 
fight for freedom and independence in Eu- 
rope. Many of these implements of war are 
manned by American pilots and.gunners and 
serviced by American mechanics. All are 
volunteers in the cause of democracy. We 
realize that final victory cannot come im- 
mediately. But, be assured, you men and 
women of Norway, that we are redoubling our 
capacity to produce the weapons needed by 
those who fight Hitler in Europe, Asia, and 
Africa, and these weapons are being de- 
livered, although some ships are lost at sea. 
Our Navy is now sweeping the seas to de- 
stroy the barbarians who sink our ships and 
your ships, and kill our own citizens and 
your citizens. Our course is charted. There 
will be no turning back. I bid you be of 
brave heart as you fight on. 





Mobilization for Human Needs 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 





Monday, October 6, 1941 
ADDRESS BY THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
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Appendix of the Rrecorp the address de- 
livered by the President and broadcast 
cver a Nation-wide hook-up on the 3d of 
October in connection with the 1941 Com- 
munity Mobilization for Human Needs. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Once more I am making a straightforward, 
simple appeal to the people of our country to 
support a great annual event—the commu- 
nity mobilization for human needs. Most of 
you do not recognize this name, but it repre- 
sents the tying together of hundreds of local 
community efforts known as “community 
chests” or “community funds” or “welfare 
drives.” These represent consolidations of 
many thousands of local charities run by 
churches, social-welfare organizations, health 
associations, and many others. 

The American people have given generously 
in the past—very generously. 

But this year 1 hope the American people 
will give more than ever before. 

That is because in a great world threat to 
our future we must, for ourselves and our 
country, preserve and make secure our values 
and the strength of our institutions. 

It is true that more people are at work in 
our land today than ever before. It is true 
that our national income is rising. But it is 
still true that millions of our fellow citizens 
are still under-nourished, ill-clad, and poorly 
housed. Bad health maims too many of Our 
American households. 

We must build up, not merely our Army 
and our Navy but we must build up the well- 
being of our civilian population. 

In past years we have done this through a 
great humanitarian revival. This year we 
must do it for the added reason that adequate 
national defense definitely needs it. 

Once more I point out to you that the Fed- 
eral Government cannot and ought not to 
try to cover the whole field of social service. 
Private agencies in every locality are essen- 
tial, not only for the good of the. sick and 
the children and the mothers and the poor 
but they are of the utmost importance in 
instilling charity or greater love of our fellow 
beings in the hearts of all of us as individuals. 

We can afford to be better neighbors to our 
neighbors. We can afford to give support to 
those noble men and women whose lives are 
devoted to the help of their fellows. 

It would be a calamity for the Nation and 
its future if private charity did not exist and 
grow. That is why I am asking each and 
every individual in every town and village 
and on every farm to contribute something, 
large or small, toward this great and proven 
service. You will be helping to build a 
stronger and a better America. When IJ have 
said that, I have said all that is necessary, 
for it is a spiritual as well as a practical 
appeal to the better natures of my fellow 
citizens, 





Repeal of Neutrality Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, October 6, 1941 


RADIO ADDRESS OF HON. ALBERT B. 
CHANDLER, OF KENTUCKY 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
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Appendix of the Recorp the able address 
delivered last evening by the junior Sen- 
ator from Kentucky [Mr. CHANDLER] 
over the American Forum of the Air on 
the subject Shall We Repeal the Neu- 
trality Act? 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


In the light of events which have occurred 
with such lightning rapidity since 1939 it 
now seems apparent that the passage of the 
so-called repeal of the Arms Embargo Act 
in 1939 was in no sense a return to interna- 
tional law. It constituted a complete aban- 
donment of those principles of freedom of 
the seas and neutral rights for which Amer- 
ica hac sought in 1798, 1805, 1812, and 1917. 
The President expressed the belief in 1939 
that the arms embargo was vitally dangerous 
to American neutrality, American security, 
and American peace. But, in order to avoid a 
recurrence of events prior to our entrance 
into the war in 1917, we forbade all vessels and 
citizens to go to any European belligerent 
port thereby inviting the Germans to sink on 
sight all neutral ships without fear or pro- 
test from the Government of the United 
States. Hitler and his associates took full 
advantage of this opportunity and realized 
at once that this new standard of 1939 was 
not an entirely unmixed blessing for their 
enemies. Twenty-two years ago the United 
States had gone to war with Germany rather 
than accept the German terms which would 
have allowed one American vessel each week 
to go to Britain. 

While the preamble of the bill stated that 
we waived none of our own rights and privi- 
leges, or those of any of our nationals, under 
international law, the text of the bill was an 
utter abandonment of neutral rights and 
freedom of the seas. By this act we sought 
earnestly to avoid bringing America into the 
war because of the obvious desire of all of 
the people of the country to avoid war, if 
humanly possible. We did a thing that had 
never before been done in the history of our 
country. That is, close the high seas to the 
use of our cwn ships, and those of 21 other 
neutrals. This, in spite of the fact that we 
had always insisted from time immemorial 
upon full respect for our rights to be free 
upon the high seas. That it has failed to ac- 
complish its purpose is apparent. That we 
must at once either modify it, or repeal it, at 
least to the extent that we serve notice upon 
the German Government that we intend to 
arm our merchant ships in their own defense, 
and further that we intend to see that ship- 
ments of munitions and supplies authorized 
under the Lend Lease Act will reach their 
destination in safety. 

We must strengthen the arm of the Pres- 
ident of the United States and of Secretary 
Hull. We must not permit England and 
Russia to fall through our failure to supply 
them with the munitions and supplies which 
they so urgently need at this time. We 
must go forward with assurance and 
strength which this country possesses in such 
abundance. We must rely upon the leader- 
ship of the President of the United States 
and a divine providence, and it is my belief 
that providence usually walks with those 
who show by their deeds that they merit its 
protection. 

Without aid immediately and in large 
proportions from the United States, Russia 
will be lost, England might also inevitably 
fall. If such a thing should occur it would 
place the United States in a position which 
some of our short-sighted statesmen have 
seemingly wished for, isolated and alone. We 
must realize that destiny has placed us in 
the position of being in or out. We must 
either cooperate while there is yet time, and 
while we have Allies, or become reconciled 
to the final act of this great tragedy when 
we shall have to defend ourselves alone. I 
is my sincere belief that a defeat for Russia 
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and Britain will bring disaster to the United 
States. We could not then defend ourselves 
against the combined power and resources of 
a ruthless German Government. Slave la- 
bor would be used to overcome the work 
of freemen and graduaily the aggressors on 
the east and west would tighten the ring 
around the United States. This country 
must become wide awake to the dangers that 
threaten us. We do not escape danger by 
being weak. or by being afraid. We must 
shake off any spirit of defeatism which exists 
in the country. We must be “up and doing 
with a heart for any fate” America must 
put its faith in its own strength and in its 
own determination. It cannot expect Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and Mr. Hull to achieve peace 
for the people of the country with a man of 
the caliber of Hitler who does not keep any 
agreement he makes. His attack on Russia 
was made in the face of a definite statement 
to his own Reichstag in September 1939, that 
he would not go to war as an enemy against 
Russia again. In his statement there he as- 
serted that they had been enemies in 1917 
and had fought on opposite sides with the 
result that both had been the losers. He 
vowed then that this would not happen 
again. The record speaks for itself. 

We must remember, in this critical hour 
our country’s history, that this is a world 
revolution and that we may not be able to 
escape its consequences. We must prepare 
ourselves in every way to help crush it. 
Churchill seems to have been the only states- 
man in Europe who realized the futility of 
dealing with the German military dictator. 
Churchill asserted that if this dictator came 
to England that they would fight him in 
every village and town and on every beach 
until one or the other perished. That seems 
to be the only way for the establishment of 
an enduring peace. Dr. Frederick Schuman, 
in his recent revealing book, Night Over 
Europe, states the case well when he says: 

“In the days to come the fittest will sur- 
vive and rule the world. The unfit will fail 
and lose body and soul. The fittest will be 
those who know that the world is one. The 
fittest will be those that know that national 
sovereignty and international anarchy are 
marked for death; that laissez-faire, feeble 
government, the rule of money and property 
are alike lost forever; that new visions and 
new life-giving deeds must replace the shib- 
boleths of yesterday. The fittest will be 
those who know how to reconcile their pref- 
erences with stubborn facts. The fittest will 
be those who realize that the world of to- 
morrow belongs to the peoples who care 
enough about their way of living to sacrifice 
their prejudices and their wish dreams as 
well as their safety and their very lives in 
its defense. Only those are fit who are in 
form and attuned to the needs of the world 
as it is, not as they imagine or wish it to 
be. Only those who see why an old world 
is dying are fit to make a new world after 
their heart’s desire. The fit will conquer 
the future.” 
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HON. WARREN R. AUSTIN 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, October 6, 1941 
ADDRESS BY ELROY NEWTON CLARK 


Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. President, at Bur- 
lington, Vt., last Saturday, October 4, 
exercises were held incident tu the dedi- 


cation of the Charles Winfield Water- 
man and Anna Rankin Waterman Me- 
morial Building on the campus of the 
University of Vermont. Chartes Win- 
field Waterman was a Senator of the 
United States from the State 
rado, and I know that many of us had 
the honor of associating with him here 
as a colleague before 


Colo., who, as well as Senator Waterman, 
was a native-born Vermonter. Both 
these men were together in the Uni- 
versity of Vermont, members of the same 
class, and went to Denver and practiced 
the law there in the same firm. The 
address delivered by Mr. Clark is entitled 
to national consideration not only be- 
cause of its references to a former Sena- 
tor of the United States and tc his gen- 
tlewoman wife, but also the address was 
singularly inspiring and encouraging to 
citizens of the United States who sup- 
port and develop such institutions of 
learning as the University of Vermont, 
which combines a private eleemosynary 
institution with a State agricultural col- 
lege in a union that has a public charac- 
ter under the patronage of the United 
States as well of the State. 

So, Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp the cddress delivered by Mr. 
Elroy Newton Clark on the occasion of 
the dedication of the memorial buildin-~. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the Recorp, as follows: 


Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, members of the board of trustees of 
the university, the faculty, undergraduates, 
ladies and gentlemen, we are met on this 
hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the 
founding of the university, you to receive and 
I to present to you, and especially to the 
undergraduates of this venerable institution, 
the final concrete embodiment of the life 
work of a distinguished alumnus and a loyal 
native son of this Commonwealth of Vermont, 

As we stand here at its portal I can fancy 
that the silent shadowy forms of Ira Allen, 
Lafayette, Angel, Buckham, Powers, Water- 
man, and a host of other founders, teachers, 
and students mingle with us and silently ap- 
prove. The university has received many 
splendid tributes from its grateful alumni, 
but none more impressive than this. 

More than 60 years ago a young man came 
down from his modest home in your hills to 
qualify himself for the conflict which has 
confronted every young man and woman who 
has gone forth from these halls of learning 
during the past century and a half. In 1926 
that youth, grown to manhood, after a bril- 
liant professional career, was a candidate for 
the United States Senate, and at his request 
I wrote a brief sketch of his life. With your 
indulgence, I should like to repeat a pen pic- 
ture of his early youth as depicted in that 
short biography: 

“A little hillside farm carved by a sturdy 
ancestry from a New England wilderness, 
little fields walled with rocks laboriously 
gathered from their none too generous soil. 
A modest frame cottage, miles from a school- 
house. A slender barefoot boy of 14 guiding 
a plow behind a team of drowsy oxen, or 
wielding a scythe or hoe, or gazing wistfully 
out across the few ancestral acres, over wooded 
hill and tumbling stream, into the great un- 
known world beyond. Seeing visions and 
dreaming dreams. Bidding adieu in the 


quiet, repressed fashion of boys brought up 
amidst such surroundings, to a gentle-faced 
mother and gray-bearded father who wish 
him Godspeed and all good fortune, and who 
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in 1885. He departed with no vainglorious 
thought of some day erecting here a monu- 
ment to preserve his memory and perpetu- 
ate his fame. But I. suspect that even in 
those distant days he nurtured an ambition 
to repay in service the inspiration debt 
which he felt he owed to the University of 
Vermont. It does not fall to the lot of 
many men to reach the goal of their ambi- 
tion. To him it did. He has paid that debt 
in full measure. At the end of an honorable 
and brilliant career in a distant State and in 
the council chambers of his country he came 
back and laid all that he had gained upon 
the altar of his alma mater. 

Undergraduates, this beautiful. structure 
will remain an inspiration to you and those 
who come after you as long as brick and 
mortar shall cling together. It will touch 
you and speak to you and them for genera- 
tions to come—the mystic touch of a van- 
ished hand and the sound of a voice that is 
stilled, but forever dynamic and always. vi- 
brant, an inspiring tradition of dauntless 
courage and undying loyalty. 

The trustees of the Waterman fund have 
finished their task. The architects and the 
builders -have completed theirs. There re- 
mains only the formality of turning over to 
you and posterity the incarnate realization 
of a youthful vision, the brick and mortar 
embodiment of a dream come true and its 
decication and consecration to the high 
purposes of the donor and founder. In the 
thought, and in part the words of Lincoln 
at Gettysburg, “In a larger sense we cannot 
dedicate, we cannot consecrate. * * * The 
world will little note nor long remember 
what we say here,” but as long as these 
walls stand, an ever-lengthening procession 
of teachers and students will remember what 
he did here. It is for them to dedicate them- 
selves to those high purposes reflected in this 
splendid gift to them—not a mausoleum but 
a temple of hope and inspiration. 

On behalf of my cotrustee and myself, and 
in the name of Charles Winfield Waterman 
and his wife, Anna Rankin Waterman, in 
deep humility but with pardonable pride, I 
present to you this beautiful memorial. May 
it endure as long as the morning shadows of 
Mansfield hover over it. 

I realize full well the futility of this wish; 
I know that in the fullness of time another 
Kingsley may stand here and lament: 


“How swift the words of men, back to earth 
again, 
Ancient and holy things, fade like a dream.” 
But the breed of builders never dies. The 
spirit of loyalty and of progress will still 
survive after these walls have crumbled to 
dust. Above the lamentations of a future 
Kingsley will rise the triumphant song of a 
Holmes: 
“Build thee more stately mansions, O my soul, 
As the swift seasons roll; 
Leave thy low-vaulted past. 
Let each new temple, nobler than the last, 
Shut thee from heaven with a dome more 
vast, 
Till thou at length art free, 
Leaving thine outgrown shell by life’s un- 
resting sea.” 








friends, I bid you now to enter, 

possess, and enjoy this stately mansion—this 

temple of spiritual liberty and loyalty, 

high uses which inspired 

and which are reflected in the 

legend inscribed on the great seal of the 
university: 

“Studiis et rebus honestis.” 

I leave it. confidently in your keeping and 
in the keeping of those who will succeed you 
down through the ages—a sacred trust to you 
and them, 





Objectives of the American Bar Associa- 
tion and the International Situation 
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HON. GEORGE W. NORRIS 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, October 6, 1941 


ADDRESS BY WALTER P. ARMSTRONG, 
PRESIDENT, AMERICAN BAR ASSOCIA- 
TION 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, on Octo- 
ber 3, 1941, there was a luncheon in the 
Claypool Hotel at Indianapolis, Ind., in 
honor of Waicer P. Armstrong, who was 
elected president of the American Bar 
Association. Mr. Armstrong delivered an 
address at that luncheon. I was at- 
tracted by what the newspapers said 
about it, principally the last part of his 
address, in which he devoted his remarks 
to the international] question that is pre- 
sented before the world today and sug- 
gested the viewpoint which the lawyers 
of America ought to take and the activi- 
ties in which they should indulge in con- 
nection with that great question. Be- 
cause of that portion of the address, 
although the entire address is very illu- 
minating, I was influenced to telegraph 
Mr. Armstrong at Memphis, Tenn., where 
he resides, for a copy of the entire ad- 
dress. I have received it, and now hold 
itinmy hand. I ask unanimous consent, 
for the reasons I have stated, that it be 
printed in full in the Appendix of the 
RecorD. I think it is a very illuminating 
address, particularly to the attorneys of 
the United States. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

There are in my heart feelings it would be 
ungracious not to express and in my mind 
thoughts which I must voice that we may 
understand one another. 

I have a deep appreciation of the honor you 
have conferred upon me. I hope you will not 
think it immodest of me to say that I con- 
sider it the highest nonofficia! honor that can 
come to an American lawyer. For many years 
the American Bar Association has been a sort 
cf religion with me. I have found more 
pleasure and satisfaction in my work in the 
association than in anything else I have ever 
undertaken. So while I fully realize that 
there are many others equally or more de- 
Serving than I, I yield to none in my belief 
in the association's mission, my devotion to 
its cause, and my d2terminaticn by every 
means in my power to advance its interests. 

I have a un‘que fezling about a recognition 
that comes to me from lawyers. They are so 
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keen in their observance of one another and 
so realistic in their appraisals, that when one 
receives—whether or not one merits—their 
approval, one has at least survived an ordeal 
by battle. 

Your lances have often found the chinks 

in my armor. Yet, in your generosity, you are 
willing that, for a little while, I should ride 
with the head of the column. I hope—I am 
determined—I shall not fail you. 
- I shall say only enough to enable you to 
understand what I am trying to do through- 
out the coming year. This I do because this 
is the only opportunity I shall have to ex- 
press in advance to the arsociation as a whole 
the vision I see. 

It is not the prerogative of the president to 
determine the policy of the association; 
though he has not only the right but the 
duty of invoking, through proper channels, 
the action of the policy-making bodies upon 
subjects that he conceives to be of major im- 
portance. No president has a right to com- 
mit, or seem to commit, the association 
either to any action or any view that is 
merely a personal hobby of his own. 

Moreover, the cnly way we can hope to 
obtain our objectives is by reasonable con- 
tinuity of policy. If we merely zigzag from 
point to point we shall arrive nowhere. I 
need seek no further for an illustration than 
to emphasize what folly it would be to for- 
feit the gains made during the past year by 
failing to carry on the constructive work done 
under the splendid leadership of President 
Lashly. 

The president, hcwever, should be no out- 
moded seismograph, quiescent except to re- 
cord the will of the association when it 
reaches temblor proportions. Subject always 
to the supervision of the house of delegates 
and board of governors, he has room for 
selection, as to the emphasis he, at least, 
shall place upon the various activities of the 
association. Not infrequently he must be the 
sole judge of the timeliness of presenting 
the various parts of the association's program. 

Moreover, from time to time questions arise 
as to which the president need not hesitate 
to take a position, even though the associa- 
tion has not officially acted upom them. These 
are subjects upon which the views of the asso- 
ciation are clearly implicit because of what it 
has done or said upon other subjects, or as 
a matter of general policy. As to these the 
president should be able to sense the views 
of the association and to express them with 
inerrancy and fidelity. 

In short, my view is that I am your repre- 
sentative and not a mere delegate. 

Because of world conditions, in which our 
own country is so deeply involved, one who 
would at this time venture to formulate an 
inexorabie and inelastic program must either 
possess the vatic gift or be recklessly fool- 
hardy. IknowIdo not have the one. I hope 
I'am not the other. Therefore, the things I 
sha!l say are, to some extent, necessarily ten- 
tative conciusions. 

So far as is now foreseeable, however, it 
seems that in the coming year the activities 
of the association can be cast in a fairly 
symmetrical pattern. The American Bar As- 
sociation is not a reactionary organization. 
Its record is not one of intransigency, but 
one of sane progress. It has opposed change 
only when convinced that the proposed 
change was unnecessary and was contrary to 
some fundamental tenet of our system of 
government. There is no place in our creed 
for “lost causes, forsaken beliefs, and im- 
possible loyalties.” I would go even further— 
when changes are made that we would not 
have initiated we should yet assist in im- 
plementing and improving them so that they 
may function in a way best for all. We de- 
sire no place in the tent of the sulker. So, 
not wedded to the old, because of long-ac- 
customed slow-pulsed acquiescence, and not 
enamored of the new because of a restless 
zest for change, we face the future, impatient 
with old abuses but somewhat skeptical of 
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untried novelties, earnestly endeavoring to 
ascertain, to plan, and to help achieve what- 
ever is- best, not for ourselves but for our 
country. 

Most of the objectives of our association 
are long-range objectives. Our constitution 
speaks of some of them. Ours is the self- 
imposed task of advancing the science of 
jurisprudence, of promoting the administra- 
tion of justice, in all its modern forms and 
forums and of upholding the honor of the 
profession. Moreover, we have . general- 
welfare cause. We have assumed the burden 
of correlating the activities of the State bar 
organizations in the interest of the public. 

These are positions that cannot be taken 
by assault. There is no zero hour. The ad- 
vance has not been fast—indeed, oftentimes 
so slow that some of us have been forced to 
accept the reluctant philosophy of Horace 
Mann, who, as he looked back upon the slow 
progress some of his reforms had made, con- 
soled himself with the thought, “The trouble 
was that I was in a hurry and Gcd was not.” 
We have lost some redoubts. Our line has 
sometimes been pushed back, but it has 
remained unbroken. On the whcle, we have 
not only steadily advanced, but have con- 
solidated our gains. 

I shall not trespass upon your time by at- 
tempting to catalog all the ships we have 
launched. We have promoted the adminis- 
tration of justice by serving for the duration 
in the long fight to reform Federal pro- 
cedure We have advanced the science of 
jurisprudence by helping revoluntionize legal 
education. We have upheld the honor of the 
profession by formulating a code of ethics. 
and securing its acceptance by bar and bench. 
If we had accomplished only these things— 
and we have accomplished many more—ws 
would at least in some measure have vitalized 
the vision that came to Judge Baldwin and 
his friends at Saratoga in 1878. 

Not in an attempt to exhaust the list, but 
for the purpose of further illustration, I men- 
tion, also, the Journal, uniform State laws, 
legal aid, unauthorized practice, law lists, 
judicial salaries, judicial selection and judi- 
cial tenure, and laws affecting the rights of 
employees on labor relations. My purpose 
in alluding to these is to emphasize my con- 
viction that their importance must not be 
lost sight of because of the present emer- 
gency. Indeed. one of the dangers cf any 
emergency is that its exigent demands may 
generate a forgetfulmess of other things, 
whose importance may be temporarily ob- 
scured but is in no wise lessened. 

Because of our financial situation and the 
demands of the present and the immediate 
future, we may temporarily not be able to 
treat some of these activities as generously 
as we should like. This must not be taken 
as evidence of any diminution of interest. 
One and all we realize that the momentum 
must not be lost before comes that happier 
time when they can resume full speed ahead. 

Some of our objectives are so basically 
related to our system of government that 
efforts on their behalf are always timely. 
Even as to these, however, a due sense of 
proportion demands that the extent of our 
efforts vary from time to time according to 
the conditions that confront us. In this 
connection it seems to me that the time is 
at hand when the association should not 
only not lessen, but, if possible, increase its 
efforts to deal with administrative tribunals 
in accordance with the principles formulated 
by the House of Delegates at the 1941 mid- 
winter meeting. 

Our desire to subject the work of admin- 
istrative tribunals to the scrutiny of the 
courts—to test the new method, to some ex- 
tent at least, by the old—in no sense indi- 
cates a complacent satisfaction with the 
old. Contrariwise, we reccgnize the need 
of constant improvement. Nor are we un- 
willing to borrow from the new methods 
that will better implement the o:d. In the 
Federal field the Rules of Civil Procedure have 
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revolutionized practice. The question of 
amending the rules is now upon us. Here 
again the association should take the initi- 
ative, especially in seeking to determine the 
best method by which proposed amend- 
ments can be brought before the court for 
its consideration. 

The American Law Institute is sponsoring 
a code which will greatly liberalize the rules 
of evidence in those jurisdictions which 
adopt it. The association should consider 
whether it will seek to have its principtes 
accepted, especially in the Federal courts. 

We have committed ourselves to the revi- 
sion of the Judicial Code. We should con- 
sider whether the time is propitious now to 
press this work without incurring the danger 
of diminishing the jurisdiction of the Fed- 
eral couris. 

These things seem to me to fall within a 
single framework: Proper judicial review of 
the adjudications of administretive tribunals, 
coupled with improvement and liberalization 
of the judicial process. 

We cannot confine our efforts to the Fed- 
eral courts. The impetus given to the re- 
form of State practice by the Federal Rules 
of Civil Procedure has been stepped up 
many times by the untiring and construc- 
tive work of the special committee on im- 
proving the administration ot justice under 
the splendid leadership of Judge Parker. We 
must carry this work forward and to a con- 
clusion, while the bar, the bench, and the 
people are in the mood, and while the vast 
store of accumulated material is available. 
We have repeatedly professed our faith in 
the courts. We must now demonstrate our 
ability to equip them to cope with present- 
Gay demands. 

But beyond all this, wherever we turn, we 
recognize the impact of the gravity of the 
hour in the lines of every face we see. We 
are endeavoring and shall endeavor by all 
means in our power to contribute to national 
defense. 

We have been fortunate in the constructive 
leadership of President Lashly. Mr. Beck- 
with’s committee has vindicated its claim 
that the organized bar is the people’s lawyer. 
The committee on coordination of national 
defense has made a substantial contribution 
by assisting in formulating legislation. 

In this defense program I think we can 
also ind a harmonious design: Aid to servy- 
ice men and their families; defense legisla- 
tion; our duty, as phrased by the bill of 
rights committee in its report, “to give the 
fullest cooperation to the country during this 
grave period, and yet forestall that hysteria 
which always tends toward the obliteration 
of civil rights or unnecessary limitations 
of them.” 

With these things I would couple and 
suggest the expansion of the work of the 
junior bar conference and the standing com- 
mittee on American citizenship, whose char- 
tered purpose is “to devise ways and means 
for promoting the study of and devotion to 
American institutions and ideals.” 

I have spoken to you of concrete things. 
We have a job to do and cannot content 
ourselves with pious hopes. There is, how- 
ever, something that seems to me to pervade 
all that I have said—something that is innate 
in all that we do or attempt to do—the exist- 
ence and efficient organization of an inde- 
pendent and courageous bar are essential to 
the proper functioning of a democracy such 
as ours. To you I need not elaborate upon 
this belief, nor give reasons. This only do I 
Say: The decadence of the bar would be 
among the greatest disasters that could befall 
our way of life. But it will not decay. It 
will survive—survive with ever-growing 
strength—survive because the American Bar 
Association will give to the lawyers of Amer- 
ica leadership—leadersaip which will show 
them how they can and must continue to be 
es they have always been, one of the most 
salutary influences in American life. 

President Lashly has dealt adequately and 
eloquently with the imponderables that per- 


ciplined forces moving with insensate and 
almost insane fury at the will of one man. 
To me it seems a self-evident fact that a 
democracy such as ours cannot combat these 
forces unless it imposes upon itself severe 
self-discipline. In helping the American peo- 
ple attain this self-discipline, the bar of 
America can render significant service. Aside 
from those who hold responsible public of- 
fices, lawyers, by training and experience, 
constitute the group best fitted to lead public 
opinion. Indeed. in this the members of the 
bar have one advantage over those charged 
with the duties of office. They are answerable 
only to their own conscience, and not to any 
constituent. They need have no fear that 
they will advance so rapidly that they will 
lose contact with their followers. The time 
has come for plain speaking. 

The American people must be told not only 
boldly, but bluntly, the need for self disci- 
pline to which I have alluded; a discipline 
that must loyally and unanimously support 
the decisions of our Government after they 
are made, without carping criticism or par- 
tisan bickering, not the suppression of free 
speech, but the expression of informed patri- 
otism; a discipline which will generate a 
public opinion which will irresistibly demand 
that those engaged in production begin to 
forget themselves and to think of their coun- 
try; a discipline that will create in our minds 
an awareness that if the elimination of Hitler 
and Hitlerism is essential to our security the 
time is almost at hand when the question of 
how that can most effectively be accom- 
plished is one largely of strategy for those 
best informed and in authority; a discipline 
which will make us realize that it is futile 
merely to strive for fancied security for weeks, 
months, or even a few short years, which 
would make us realize we are charting a 
course not only for ourselves, but for our 
children and our children’s children—that 
must make us tough fibered enough to give, 
if necessary, our today for their tomorrow. 

As urgent and as necessary a thing as this 
discipline is, it can only be achieved by the 
people themselves. Upon whether or not 
they can achieve it—short of a great ground 
swell of emotional patriotism engendered by 
actual armed conflict—depends in large part 
the future of our country. Realistically to 
aid in fostering this discipline furnishes the 
greatest opportunity and the most serious 
responsibility that has come or can come to 
the bar in our time. 
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HON. ROBERT R. REYNOLDS 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, October 6, 1941 


RADIO ADDRESS BY MAJ. GEN. HENRY H. 
ARNOLD 


Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, re- 
cently I went to Elmira, New York, to 
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make some observations at the training 
school there relative to transports insofar 
as gliders are concerned. It was indeed 
a very interesting trip, and I am hopeful 
that those interested in the military ad- 
vancement of the country may find them- 
selves more thoroughly interested in the 
development of that branch of our na- 
tional service. 

On my return I read in the magazine 
Soaring, a very interesting article by 
Major General Henry H. Arnold, entitled 
“Speaking for the Army.” I ask that 
the article be published in the Appendix 
of the RrEcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From Soaring of July-August 1941] 
SPEAKING FOR THE ARMY 
(Maj. Gen. Henry H. Arnold) 


(Radio talk delivered by Maj. Gen. Henry H. 
Arnold, Deputy Chief of Staff for Air, Chief 
of the Army Air Forces, at Elmira, N. Y., 
6:45 p. m., July 13, 1941, over station 
WENY) 

Good afternoon, ladies and gentlemen, I 
want you all to know I have had a very in- 
teresting time on Harris Hill this afternoon. 

[Nore.—The general had made a flight in 
a glider.] 

In Napoleon’s time armies fought on their 
stomachs. As long as combat was 
to water and land, warfare was not a very 
complicated matter, but when the Wright 
brothers proposed to the War Department 33 
years ago that there was a place in warfare 
for a power-driven glider very few military 
authorities realized it, but the whole scheme 
of combat changed. From that time on, to be 
effective armies had to be equipped with all 
the scientific devices that the ingenious 
brain of modern man could evolve and pro- 
duce. 

This afternoon we witnessed the closing 
events of the national soaring contest here 
in Elmira, the glider capital of the Nation. 
For the first time since the Wright brothers 
put an engine in a glider and sold it to the 
War Department a powerless plane bearing 
the red, white, and blue insignia of the 
Army air forces and flown by an Air Corps 
officer soared over these hills along with those 
competing in the contest. 

It happened here because for more than 6 
months the Army air forces have been en- 
gaged in engineering research and training 
in connection with the prospective use of 
troop-carrying gliders. Once again we are 
embarking upon a new form of warfare. The 
glider has become a weapon. Within 90 days 
we hope to have experimental troop-carrying 
gliders delivered to the Army air forces so 
that we may determine by actual experience 
how best they may be employed in the coun- 
try’s defense. 

Already two groups of Army Officers, expert 
airplane pilots, have successfully completed 
courses in glider instruction. Additional 
classes will be started in the immediate fu- 
ture. Our decision of months ago, to study 
the use of gliders in warfare, was horribly 
justified just a few weeks ago when German 
troops swarmed down in gliders onto the 
island of Crete and captured the historic 
Greek island after bloody fighting. 

They came in gliders carrying from 12 to 
30 soldiers. They were towed by lumbering 
old transports unsuited for aeriai combat 
but ideal for this new purpose with as many 
as 10 or 11 gliders strung out behind each 
plane. In an incredibly short time, the Ger- 
mans, by air transport and gliders, landed 
15,000 troops on the island, together with 
their rifles, ight machine guns, heavy ma- 
chine guns, and field pieces. They even 
brought medical supplies and radio equip- 
ment. If we ever had doubts about the 
military usefulness of the glider, those doubts 








certainly would have been dispelled by the 
awful lesson of Crete. 

We in the Army Air Forces have never 
denied or failed to appreciate the military 
possibilities of the glider. Power-driven 
planes have been our first consideration, be- 
cause Cur geographical position has made 
that necessary. Our first priority must go 
to the long-range, heavy bomber, a weapon 
so necessary to carry out our policy of hemi- 
sphere defense. But that did not and does 
not now mean that, merely because our great 
distances make our military situation differ- 
ent from that of Europe, we have ignored the 
glider. Far from it—we knew that a mcdern 
army must have all new implements of war 
to be effective. Tanks, armored divisions, 
air infantry, parachute troops—all of them 
are necessary if we are to defend ourselves 
successfully. 

We can’t expect to tow strings of gliders 
behind airplanes over 3,000 miles of ocean, 
but we are certain that there are many mis- 
sions for gliders which may develop in the 
future. For this reason, we don’t know today 
what final form our glider force will take. We 
won’t know until we have completed our 
studies, which are being undertaken here, at 
other gliding centers, and in our laboratories 
at Wright Field in Dayton, Ohio. We do 
know that we must have gliders, perhaps 
hundreds and possibly thousands of them, 
capable of carrying at least 15 men each, to- 
gether with full equipment, including rifles, 
machine guns, and even lighter cannon. 

Here in Elmira are gathered men and wo- 
men who have kept the art of glider flying 
alive in this country, where restraint never 
has made it necessary, as was the case with 
Germany, for us to find a substitute for the 
expensive powered plane. This little band of 
soaring enthusiasts already has helped us in 
our studies, plans, and training. With their 
continual help, we shall have a glider force 
second to none, ready for service whenever 
and wherever it may be needed. That we 
all hope will never be. We have not been 
caught napping, nor will we be. We shall 
have such a force, and we will have it when we 
need it. 





Pacific Northwest Power Resources 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE W. NORRIS 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, October 6, 1941 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR HOMER T. BONE 
AND REPRESENTATIVE MARTIN F., 
SMITH, OF WASHINGTON 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
coming from the senior Senator from 
Washington (Mr. Bone], our colleague, 
who is now in the hospital, and Repre- 
sentative Martin Smitu. The title of 
the statement is “Pacific Northwest Pow- 
er Resources Must Not Be Run by Politi- 
cal Bureau with Headquarters 3,000 
Miles Away.” 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

Paciric NortHWEST Power REsouRcES Must 
Not Be Run sy Po.iticaL Bureau WITH 
Heareuarters 3,000 Mites Away 
Two bills vitally affecting the future of 

the Pacific Northwest have been introduced 
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in Congress. Both bills would set up a per- 
manent Columbia Power Authority to replace 
the present temporary agency operating 
Bonneville and Grand Coulee electric sys- 
tems. Both bills provide machinery for ac- 
quisition of privately owned electric utilities 
by the Authority, and resale to cities and 
P. U. D.’s of the distribution systems 60 
acquired. 

But these bills differ otherwise on seven 
important principles and on many details. 
One of these bills was drafted wholly by the 
Interior Department, with certain revisions 
suggested by Senator Bonz. The other, 
known as S. 1852, was drafted by Senator 
Bone, with the aid of Congressman MARTIN 
SmirH, other Members of the State’s con- 
gressional delegation, officers of the Interior 
and Treasury Departments, representatives of 
the Federal Power Commission, and repre- 
sentatives of labor and other organizations. 
This is the Bone-Smith bill. ? 


SEVEN REAL ISSUES 


While Mr. Ickes, in speeches in the North- 
west, has conveyed the impression that the 
issue raised by the two bills is whether one 
man or three men shall run the Authority, 
that is relatively a minor issue, although not 
without importance. Here are the real 
issues: 

1. Shall the Authority be plunged into pol- 
itics by being made a mere arm of a political 
bureau, the Department of the Interior; or 
be a nonpolitical independent agency? 

2. Shall the Authority be run by an official 
3,000 miles away in Washington, D. C.; or be 
operated by a fully responsible board resid- 
ing in the region of operation? 

3. Shall the Authority be allowed to exer- 
cise arbitrary and dictatorial control over 
municipalities with which it does business; 
or shall the Authority be restricted by law to 
permit a large measure of local autonomy to 
cities, towns, and public-utility districts in 
operation of their plants? 

4. Shall employees of Columbia Power Au- 
thority be denied rights important to labor 
and enjoyed by employees of private business 
and by employees of T. V. A. or shall the 
Authority be required by law to bargain col- 
lectively with its employees? 

5. Shall the administrator of Columbia 
Power Authority be appointed by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior without notice and with- 
out possibility of appeal cr hearing; or shall 
a board or single administrator be appointed 
by the President and confirmed by the Sen- 
ate after public hearings? 

6. Shall we rely on the vague hope that 
future Congresses will appropriate to develop 
the Columbia Basin irrigation project; or 
shall adequate and definite provision for con- 
struction of the project be made now? 

7. Shall the Authority be so surrounded 
with bureaucratic routine ard red tape that 
it will take weeks to accomplish what ought 
to be done in days; or shall thé agency he 
set up like a modern streamlined private 
business? 

ICKES BILL IS UNSOUND 


The Ickes bill places the Columbia Power 
Authority in politics and would permit any 
Secretary of the Interior to change without 
notice the policies and high administrative 
personnel of the Authority. The present or 
any future Secretary could appoint an ad- 
ministrator without Senate confirmation or 
even a public hearing. It would be possible 
in the future to have an administrator ap- 
pointed who is opposed to the principles and 
practice of operating public power agencies. 
In other words, the Secretary of the Interior 
would be the real administrator, and every 
time the national administration changed or 
a new Secretary was appointed, the Columbia 
Power Authority would be in jeopardy. 

On the other hand, the Bone-Smith bill 
provides for operation along the lines of T. 
V. A. The President would appoint a board 
of three, subject to Senate confirmation. If 
there were any doubt about the character and 
qualifications of a nominee, he could be 
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searchingly examincd at a public hearing. 
The board members would serve for 9 years, 
one member's term expiring every 3 years, 
thus assuring continuity of policies that fit 
our Northwest needs. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., TOO FAR AWAY 


The Ickes bill is impractical in that it pro- 
poses to operate a vast business enterprise 
from 3,000 miles away. It can’t be done effi- 
ciently. Dr. Paul J. Raver, now Administra- 
tor, could do a better job if he were left free 
to work out his problems without being 
checked by Interior Department officials who 
know little about the technical problems on 
which they pass judgment. 

Mr. Ickes has declared that his bill pro- 
vides for quick-on-the-trigger administra- 
tion, while the Bone-Smith bill provides for 
a debating society to run the Authority. 
The fact is the Ickes bill provides for four 
administrators, one above the other, per- 
mitting endless appeals on up the line. The 
administrator at Portland would be subject 
to the rulings of an assistant to the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, who would in turn 
be responsible to the Secretary, who in turn 
would take orders from the President. In 
contrast, the Bone-Smith bill provides for 
a single, responsible board, decisions of which 
would be final. 

Under the Ickes plan anyone dissatisfied 
with the Administrator’s ruling on such a 
matter as a contract could, if he had po- 
litical pull, bring pressure to bear at Wash- 
ington, D. C., to win his point. Disturbing 
reports have been received that such things 
have already been done. 


HOW ABOUT HOME RULE? 


The cities of Washington, such as Tacoma 
and Seattle and smaller places, have been 
successfully running power plants for a long 
time. They do not want the Authority to 
run their affairs for them. Under the Ickes 
bill the Authority could force public agencies 
and cooperatives that buy power from the 
Authority to sign contracts that would result 
in transferring a considerable measure of 
control of city and public-utility-district elec- 
tric systems to the Federal agency. Under 
the Bone-Smith bill that would not be possi- 
ble because the bill prohibits such dictatoriai 
contracts. Which do you want—autocratic 
rule by Mr. Ickes or home rule by elected 
Officials of cities and public-utility districts? 

The Ickes bill is not satisfactory to labor 
for two reasons: It does not provide for 
collective bargaining; and it would require 
labor to negotiate with Federal officers sepa- 
rated from our State by the width of the 
continent. The Bone-Smith bill, cn the 
other hand, is approved by labor. The pro- 
visions in the Bone-Smith bill are based on 
the satisfactory experience of T. V. A. with 
collective bargaining. 


PROVISION FOR IRRIGATION 


If the Bone-Smith bill goes through as now 
written, the future development of the Co- 
lumbia Basin irrigation project is certain. 
The bill provides a definite formula for con- 
tribution of a portion of the power revenues 
from Grand Coulee Dam to aid in reclama- 
tion of basin lands. This contribution will 
bring reclamation costs down to a point where 
settlers can make farming pay. Yet the bill 
prohibits increase in power rates beyond the 
present Bonneville schedules. 

The Ickes bill ties in the Columbia Power 
Authority with the General Accounting Office 
in the usual way. This would prevent the 
Authority from operating with the freedcm 
and efficiency of a private business. The 
General Accounting Office—slow, ponderous, 
and overloaded with work—wou!d impose call 
the usual restrictions on the Authority. The 
T. V. A. has been fighting to free its hands 
of the interminable red tape of G. A.O. On 
the other hand, the Bone-Smith bill takes 
advantage of the T. V. A. experience and pros 
vides the same sort of accounting checks as a 
private business has. While funds of the 
Authority are adequately safeguarded, the 
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endless quarreling with G. A. O. about details 
is eliminated. * * * In other words, the 
Bone-Smith bill is designed to set up an 
agency which, as far as possible, Bon be as 
quick acting as the best sort of private 
enterprise. 

THE LONG VIEW 

The Bone-Smith bill has teen drafted on 
the basis of the long view ahead, in entire 
disregard of personalities of present or future 
Cabinet officers. Remember that no matter 
how well or how little you like Mr. Ickes, no 
one knows how long he will be Secretary of 
the Interior. 

Senator Bong and Congressman Smirn will 
be glad to hear from anyone interested in the 
issues involved in the two.bills. They want 
to know how the people stand on the ques- 
tion of centralizing control of our State’ 
most important resource in an official in 
Washington, D. C. 





Petition of the Indianapolis Association 


of Credit Men for a Sounder National 
Fiscal Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. LOUIS LUDLOW 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 29, 1941 


Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, I have 
filed today in the House of Representa- 
tives a supplemental petition signed by 
many outstanding businessmen of our 
city and State urging upon the Congress 
of the United States its obligation to 
bring about a sharp reduction in non- 
defense governmental expenditures. The 
signers are members of the Indianapolis 
Association of Credit Men, a large and 
influential group of business people which 
is taking the lead among business organi- 
zations throughout the country in calling 
attention to the perilous condition of our 
national finances and the danger of con- 
tinuous spending vastly in excess of na- 
tional revenues. Merritt Fields, the 
executive manager of the Indianapolis 
Association of Credit Men, is a keen stu- 
dent of the fiscal problems of govern- 
ment. 

The objective of these businessmen is 
a reduction of at least $2,000,000,000 in 
the nondefense appropriations. Specifi- 
cally, they invite favorable attention to 
the cuts proposed in itemized form by 
Dr. George S. Benson, president of Hard- 
ing College, Searcy, Ark., in his testimony 
before the Ways and Means Committee 
on May 15, last. Those cuts foot up toa 
total of $2,031,000,000. 

In their petition to Congress the Indi- 
anapolis businessmen say: 

We, the undersigned, at the suggestion of 
the Indianapolis Association of Credit Men, 
who have to pay, and will pay cheerfully, for 
the defense of our country, earnestly urge 
Congress to devote as much thought to cut- 
ting expenses as is devoted to raising taxes. 
That seems only fair. 


On July 15 last I submitted to the 
House, with remarks which I deemed ap- 
propriate at the time, the first install- 
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judicious national fiscal poflcy. 
signers of the supplemental petition 
which I introduced today are as follows: 


ment of these petitions, signed by many 
hundreds of businessmen, voicing the 
hope of business for a sounder and more 


The 
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Wings Above the World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROBERT R. REYNOLDS 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, October 6, 1941 
ARTICLE BY ARTHUR BARTLETT 


Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, in 
view of the fact that the Pan American 
Airways has operated so successfully in 
the Latin-American countries of Central 
and South America and the Caribbean, 
and in view of the further fact that the 
Pan American Airways has done so much 
to bring about, so to speak, a solidarity 
of friendship so far as possibly attainable 
between the 130,000,000 people of the 
North American Continent and those 
constituting the population of the Latin 
American countries of Central and South 
America and the Caribbean, equal in 
population to that of the United States, 
and in view of the further fact that all 
those who are familiar with our national- 
defense program and attempted na- 
tional-defense perfection in the Western 
Hemisphere are well aware that the 
Pan American Airways has been of in- 
estimable value to us because of its loca- 
tion of airports in all these countries, as 
a result of that interest and in apprecia- 
tion thereof, I ask unanimous consent 
that there be published in the Appendix 
of the Recorp a very interesting article 
in reference to this development, entitled 
“Wings Above the World.” The article 
appeared in the special feature magazine 
of the New York Herald Tribune entitled 
“This Week,” issue of September 21, 1941. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From This Week in the New York Herald 
Tribune of September 21, 1941] 
Wincs ABOVE THE WorRLD—MEET JUAN TRIPPE, 

Wuo Has CARRIED THE AMERICAN FLAG, BY 

PLANE, TO MorRE THAN 50 COUNTRIES AND 

Forcep A WORLD-wipE NETWORK oF AIR 

‘TRANSPORT—A VITAL CHAPTER IN THE STORY 

or Our NATIONAL DEFENSE 

{By Arthur Bartlett) 

The giant flying boat slid down out of the 
sky, settled gently in the bay in front of 
New York's LaGuardia Airport, and taxied up 
to the dock. The passengers filed out— 
diplomats, military men, all sorts of digni- 
taries. As they passed through customs and 
came into the big rotunda, curious visitors 
craned their necks. “There’s Jimmy Roose- 
velt.” “There’s So-and-So—and So-and-So.” 

Another passenger stepped through the 
door, a youngish-looking man in a brown 
suit. A pleased smile lit up his face as eome- 
body stepped forward to grasp his hand. “I 
wonder who he is,” a woman standing near 
me whispered to her companion. “I wonder 
if he is anybody.” Her voice implied doubt— 
there seemed no air of importance about him. 

Just at that moment somebody stopped 
him in front of the huge mural map on tke 
rotunda wall—the map with its bold blue 
lines. stretching.out across the oceans and 


_ linking the continents,.the map showing the 


75,500 miles of routes flown by the planes of 
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the Pan American Airways to 57 different 
countries and colonies. If the whispering 
woman had only known, that map was the 
answer to her wonderings. It was the record 
of how the unobtrusive man with the boyish 
Smile had conquered the world. His name 
was Juan T. Trippe, president of Pan Ameri- 
can Airways. 

I didn’t take it on myself to inform the 
woman that he was a world conqueror. I 
doubt that she’d have believed it, anyway. 
He doesn’t look the part. He is too mild. 
Of course, his conquests have not been mili- 
tary. The ever-more-powerful fleets of air- 
planes which he has sent through the air have 
carried not bombs but business to South and 
Central America, the Orient, Europe, Africa, 
Australia. Ye, it is a fact that Juau Trippe, 
more than any other one man, is responsible 
for the fact that today there are bases and 
flying fields in crucial spots which only yes- 
terday were impenetrable jungles, barren 
islands, mountain wildernesses—bases and 
fields which military planes, defending the 
Americas, would find invaluable. 


HAS WHAT IT TAKES 


Only last month President Roosevelt an- 
nounced that the job of ferrying bombers to 
the British in West Africa had been turned 
over to Pan American. It was a sensational 
development—almost as if the Government 
had ‘commissioned a private company to 
operate a branch of the postal system. But 
Pan American had the bases—in this country, 
in Bermuda, and Brazil and Africa; it had 
the flying franchises that would be needed, 
even in Liberia; it had the organization nec- 
essary to procure and train and transport 
pilots and mechanics and ground crews which 
would assure delivery of the planes ready for 
immediate combat. Any othex outfit, private 
or governmental, would have had to start 
from scratch. 

I was in Trippe’s office one day when a 
new foreign crisis had arisen. Our talk had 
to be sandwiched in between long-distance 
telephone calls and messages. “The State 
Department is calling * * *.” “The Navy 
wants to know * * *.” “The War De- 
partment says. * * *.” So it went. 

His organization these days, with its far- 
flung ou. osts and rapid communications, is 
virtually an unofficial arm of the Govern- 
ment. The great air fleets, comprising some 
150 planes including the biggest that are in 
the air anywhere today, play a vital part in 
the plans of our military strategists. Their 
pilots—reserve Officers almost to a man—are 
not only just about the most highly skilled 
aviators in the world, but they know the 
lands and seas and peoples beyond our im- 
mediate frontiers, where our regular military 
pilots may not ordinarily go. 

In the Pan American training school at 
Miami nearly 2,000 Army and British airmen 
will this year learn advanced navigation. In 
the big hangar at LaGuardia Field, N. Y., 
Pan American mechanics have been overhaul- 
ing big clippers for the British—clippers 
which were available only because Pan Ameri- 
can ordered them for its own use long ago, 
and has released them. And of course the 
clippers which it sends across the Atlantic, 
ferrying Government officials on their er- 
rands of defense, are doing a liaison job of 
incalculable importance. 

“I wonder if he is anybody.” Well, there are 
people who know. There are the Nazis, for 
instance, who, with their Lufthansa air lines, 
were entertaining rosy visions of being tcp 
dog in South American air transportation— 
a position of more than commercial im- 
portance, as they very well understood—until 
this soft-spoken American businessman came 
down and stole the show. Not that the Nazis 
have given up their visions even yet. Right 
now, it is commonly reported, they have 
plans to extend the Lufthansa lines after the 
war to make them three times as hig as Pan 
American is today. But—Mr. Trippe is 
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pretty good at having visions, tco. That’d 
why there is a Pan American today. 

His vision probably was a rather vague one 
when, like many another American boy, he 
started building model airplanes back in 1910 
or so. The real planes that occasionally flew 
overhead in those days were almost as crude 
as his models, but he believed in them and 
had his visions just the same. When he was 
17, and a freshman at Yale, World War I 
came along, and he had his first chance to 
make the visions come true. 

He left college to become a naval aviation 
pilot. After the war, he came back to Yale 
and organized a flying club. (He played foot- 
ball, too, and was prominent in other cam- 
pus activities; but then, as now, he did his 
stuff unobtrusively, and without any big 
noise; his nickname at Yale was “The 
Mummy.”) Planes have never been out of 
his-mind since then. His father was a New 
York banker, so he did make a dutiful stab 
at settling into the banking business when 
he finished college, but aviation was still his 
vision. He made it his business, too, in the 
early twenties. 

TAKING A CHANCE 


To most of his friends, except a few young 
air-minded cronies, that seemed a silly thing 
to do. Commercial flying in those days con- 
sisted mostly of barnstorming—taking pas- 
sengers up for joy rides. Trippe set himself 
up as the Long Island Airways, aNd an- 
nounced that he was prepared to carry pas- 
sengers to definite destinations. Three old 
Army Jennies served as his first air fleet. 
Trippe, himself, was general manager, pilot, 
and, most of the time, mechanic. Passengers 
were infrequent, and it wasn’t much of 4 
business. But aviation, as a means of trans- 
portation, he insisted, was going to develop. 

It did, with his help; and in 1926 he be- 
came general manager of the first United 
States transport air line—the Colonial Air 
Transport, which ran between New York and 
Boston. His connection with Colonial lasted 
only about a year, because the conservative 
New England shareholders thought his idea 
of having tri-motored planes built and ex- 
tending the line to Florida was entirely too 
visionary. 

Trippe withdrew, and with a small grour 
of other ex-war flyers, who put up $25,000 
apiece, organized a new company. Plans 
were vague, but they all agreed with Trippe 
that there was a future in long-distance 
commercial flying, and they meant to get 
into it. In 1927, their ambitions jelled into 
Pan American, and they began flying mail 
and passengers from Key West to Habana, 
with Trippe as general manager. It was the 
first American venture at overseas flying on 
a regular commercial route. 

In all the fuss of completing financial deals 
and setting up the company, Trippe found 
himself with just 2 weeks in which to build 
the air line if the mail contract was to be 
carried out on time. He had a skeleton per- 
sonnel, some Fokker planes and a half-fin- 
ished airfield on a mud flat at Key West. 

But there were no passenger stations or 
hangars, no arrangements about ports of en- 
try, clearance papers, and all the official riga- 
marole which had now to be worked out for 
the first time in American history for an in- 
ternational air line. Nevertheless, on dead- 
line day a Pan American plane flew the 90 
miles across the water from Key West to 
Habana. A week later, regular schedules were 
under way. 

From that time on, the story of Pan Ameri- 
can, under Trippe’s guidance, moves just 
about as fast as it did during those first 
hectic weeks. By the next spring, Trippe was 
flying over Central America on a survey flight. 
European lines had been in the Americas 
to the south for several years, backed offi- 
cially or unofficially by their governments, 
That they. were. going to be tough competi- 
tion was obvious. They weren't there merely 
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to make a profit out of transportation. They 
were there to establish their governments 
in potentially powerful positions, and if 
profits had to be temporarily disregarded to 
do it, that was all right. Nevertheless, Trippe 
set out to overtake them, not as a govern- 
ment but simply as an American business- 
man. And he succeeded. 

The story of exploration trips through the 
jungies of South America in laying out 
routes, of building airfields in place where 
white men had never before penetrated, of 
all the engineering marvels of Pan Ameri- 
can’s expansion to the South, is a story 
primarily of other men. ‘Trippe thought up 
the trips, and sent others to do the 
impossible or not—and they did them. But 
in the meantime, Trippe was doing some 
impossible jobs himself. He and his team 
were winning franchises in competition with 
some of the most powerful governments of 
Europe 


There is, of course, no such thing as free- 
dom of the air. No plane may fly over a 
foreign country without permission. Ger- 
many, Britain, France, and Holland—all ar- 
rived in South America ahead of Pan Ameri- 
can—could bring diplomatic pressure to get 
franchises for their government-backed mo- 
nopoly air lines. 

Trippe was on his own. Here and there 
he bought up lines that elready had fran- 
chises, looking ahead to the time when he 
might need them. (He had franchises in the 
Far East long before the trans-Pacific flights 
were even possible.) Elsewhere, he sold his 
air-line service as a business proposition to 
the governments concerned. He showed 
them what it could do to expedite business, 
how it could develop their countries. And 
he got the franchises—in every country in 
Central and South America. The lines them- 
selves followed the franchises in. 

For some of the survey flights, Pan Amer- 
fean engaged Colonel Lindbergh to do the 
fiying. Trippe flew with him, but you would 
hardly have realized it by looking at the 
papers of the day. The headlines were all on 
Lindbergh. Most accounts, near the bottom, 
added: “Also on the plane was J. T. Trippe, 
president of Pan American.” But South 
America, even then, was beginning to realize 
that Trippe was “somebody.” 

When a Pan American plane flew the first 
air mail up from Buenos Aires in July 1929— 
less than 2 years after the first Key West- 
Habana flight—it included letters from the 
presidents of most of the South American 
republics to President Hoover. But it also 
included letters from those same dignitaries 
to Juan T. Trippe. 

By February 1930 he was able to report 
an increase in the line's routes from 261 miles 
(Miami to Habana) to 13,000 miles, within a 
year. And by September of the same year, 
Pan American was fiying through every 
country in Central and South America—and 
was the largest air-transport line in the world. 

Next came the Pacific flights in 1936 and 
the Atlantic flights in 1939—recent events 
which need no retelling here. Today Pan 
American’s lines stretch from Alaska to Ar- 
gentina and New Zealand, from China and 
the Malay States to Portugal and West 
Africa—in normal times to Ireland, England, 
and France. And Trippe, chief thinker-upper 
of this vast chain of things that couldn’t be 
done, is still looking into the future, looking 
ahead to other impossible tasks. 


HISTORY REPEATS 


Back more than a century ago Navy records 
tell of another Trippe—John Trippe, his 
great-great-grandfather—who commanded the 
United States ship Vizen in the war against 
the pirates of the Barbary Coast, and was 
awarded a gold medal and sword by Congress 
for his part in keeping open America’s trade 
routes. Those were the days when American 
clipper ships were the best in the world—were 
carrying American business to the four cor- 


ners of the earth, winning for America respect 


war is over, if we have held that leadership 
and can go on holding it, we will be the coun- 
try that is doing the most to stimulate the 
trade and commerce which all countries must 
have to live. They will naturally look to us 
for leadership. It will be one of the greatest 
opportunities of ali history.” 

That is what he is dreaming and planning 
and working for: A new era in which air- 
planes mightier than any yet seen will link 
the countries of the world, making ever more 
insignificant the geographical barriers that 
used to loom so large. A new world pros- 
perity, in which America will be the leader— 
mot as an overlord, but as an enterprising 
neighbor. And his dreams have a way of 
coming true. 

Some weeks ago a controversy raged on the 
floor of the Senate. Another line wished to 
parallel Pan American's trans-Atlantic serv- 
ice. Talk of monopoly arose, and during the 
discussion it was suggested that a Govern- 
ment-controlled line might be the eventual 
answer to the problem of maintaining Ameri- 
can supremacy on the trade routes of the air. 
Said one of the Senators: “If that ever hap- 
pens, I certainly hope we can get Juan T. 
Trippe to run it for us.” 





Attitude of American Legion Toward 
Senator Clark of Missouri 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ARTHUR CAPPER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, October 6, 1941 


LETTER WRITTEN BY JOHN J. WICKER, Jz., 
OF RICHMOND, VA. 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp a letter written by John J. 
Wicker, Jr., of Richmond, Va., which ap- 
peared in this morning’s Washington 
Post, correcting the statement made in 
numerous daily papers, with regard to the 
attitude of the American Legion at its 
recent national convention at Milwaukee 
toward the senior Senator from Missouri 
{Mr. CrarK]. 

There being no objection, the letter 
Was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

CHAMP CLARK 

In recent articles regarding the American 
Legion National Convention at Milwaukee, 
many periodicals and newspapers erroneously 
stated that United States Senator BENNETT 
Cuamp CLARK was greeted with boos when 
he arose to speak in favor of a resolution 
against American aid to Russia. 

As one of the speakers on the opposite 
side from Senator CrarK in this matter, I 
was seated on the convention platform at 
the time, and am glad to state that when 
Senator Crarkx (who was the first national 


commander of the American Legion) was 
recognized, he was greeted not by “boos” but 
by widespread applause. 
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There was no booing until, in the course 
of his remarks, he expressed some very un- 
popular views. Thereupon, a few hundred 
out of an audience of several thousand ex- 
hibited their strong disagreement with his 
opinions by some short but loud booing. 
However, these boos died out quickly. 

As a former State commander and national 
executive committeeman, and as one of the 
charter members of the » who has 
attended every national convention, I can 
truthfully say that Bennetr CHampP CLARK 
has the personal respect and confidence of the 
great majority of American Legionnaires. We 
——— violently with his isolationist views 
and speeches, which many of wus consider 
cockeyed in the extreme, but at the same 
time, we respect him for his unquestionable 
honesty, his courage, and his sincerity. 

JoHN J. WicksR, Jr. 

RicHMonpD, Va., October 3. 





Freedom of the Press 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES J. DAVIS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, October 6, 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM THE PITTSBURGH (PA.) 
PRESS 


Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President, last week 
was National Newspaper Week. I have 
read with deep interest the comments 
that have been made relative to this mat- 
ter. Surely we are grateful in this coun- 
try for the freedom of the press. We are 
indebted to the intrepid men who bring 
us yesterday’s news in our morning news- 
papers. We know what sacrifices are 
necessary to a first-class job of reporting. 

In our country we have many news- 
papers, too numerous to mention, which 
have made notable contributions to 
journalism. I wish to present for the 
Appendix of the Recorp an editorial—a 
reprint—from one of them, the Pitts- 
burgh Press of October 4, 1941, entitled 
“Newspapers and Freedom.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the ReEcorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Pittsburgh (Pa.) Press of October 
4, 1941] 
NEWSPAPERS AND FREEDOM 

Newspapers of the United States are ob- 
serving National Newspaper Week. As they 
do so, both the newspapers and their 130,000,- 
000 readers are facing the gravest situation 
which has confronted this country since 1861. 

There is no longer any doubt that the 
American way of living—the life in which a 
man is free to choose his own livelihood 
and location—is opposed by another in which 
the state is altogether superior to the indi- 
vidual. The great peril in our own civiliza- 
tion is that in the effort to defeat the plan 
which makes the state all and the individual 
nothing, we may fall into the same path. 
We may arrive at the belief that to defeat the 
devil we shall have to use his fire—and if we 
do, everything that George Washington, 
Thomas Jefferson, James Madison, and Abra- 
ham Lincoln held dear will fall into frag- 
ments. 








We lay down 3 cents for our favorite news- 
paper as a matter of habit, expecting it to put 
before us the latest information from every 
corner of the world. We look at the head- 
lines, we laugh at the funnies, we swear at 
editorials, and run a finger down the batting 
averages, Only on the North American Conti- 
nent does the worker and the housewife have 
that privilege. 

Only in the United States and Canada to- 
day, in the Western Hemisphere, does the 
man and woman who make the world go 
round have the right to read the news of 
their neighbors approximately as it hap- 
pens, without the slanting touch of a cen- 
sor’s pencil. 

Is that important? 

A minority of our people may think it is 
not. There are groups in the United States, 
called for convenience “isolationist” and 
“interventionist,” which would limit the 
right of the press to report events which 
put their side in a bad light. There are 
people who think that the men and women 
of America cannot be trusted with the 
knowledge of events as they happen. But, 
we repeat, they are a minority. 

The majority of the American people are 
awake today to what has happened in con- 
tinental Europe since 1933. They are aware 
that the first move of the seizers of na- 
tional power is the capture of the press. 
They saw the people of France betrayed by 
newspapers which took the enemy’s money, 
either to remain silent or to misrepresent 
the facts from day to day. In Germany, 
they have seen the ruthless Nazi gang steal 
the newspapers which once not only repre- 
sented, but formed, German public opinion. 

They know that the dictators have at- 


tached the most severe penalties, short of © 


death, to the crime of listening to news 
from abroad. They know that in one dic- 
tator country, now alined with democra- 
cies, all private radio sets have been con- 
fiscated, limiting the reception of news to 
the government-controlled loud speakers. 
They know that in all the dictator-con- 
trolled nations the press is as much an arm 
of the government as is the infantry, the 
navy, or the air force. There, it has ceased 
to be an agency of information. It is an 
instrument for the imposition of the dicta- 
tor’s will. 

Mr. and Mrs. American like to consider that 
they know what is happening on the planet. 
They like to have opinions and they like to 
express them. They want the news, of neigh- 
borhood, village, city, county, State, Nation, 
and world—a circumstance which is abun- 
dantly attested by the fact that they buy 
more than 41,000,000 newspapers every week- 
day, more than 32,000,000 every Sunday and 
more than 20,000,000 weeklies. 

There is more to it than the mere thirst 
for information. Our people know that when 
or if their source of primary information is 
taken from them, the process of destroying 
liberty is begun. Mr. American can sit any 
time with his pipe and his slippers and his 
favorite paper, secure in the knowledge that 
his freedom is his own. Tell him that he 
can no longer have the newspaper he wants 
to read, and he .knows that more and worse 
is coming. 

He knows that his spare time may no longer 
be his own. He knows that he can be called 
out to a party meeting or a parade before 
the local or national ruler, with a terrific 
penalty imposed for failure to obey the sum- 
mons. He knows that when the newspaper 
comes under the state’s dictation, the radio 
is equally or even more dominated by the 
tyrants in power. 

Both the Nation and the press that serves 
it face the possibility of active war. Tradi- 
tion and temptation both will be strong for 
the conversion of the American press to the 
European pattern if war does come. Many 
plausible reasons will be advanced for censor- 
ship and the use of the newspaper as a chan- 
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nel for propaganda, for the silencing of all 
criticism. 
But the war to save democracy in the 
eee cannot be won by destroying democracy 
ere. 





Oil Monopoly 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR CAPPER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, October 6, 1941 
EDITORIAL BY A. H. WHEELER 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an interesting 
editorial written by A. H. Wheeler, editor 
of the Texas Citizen, Fort Worth, Tex., on 
the subject of Oil Monopoly. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Fort Worth (Tex.) Citizen] 
OIL MONOPOLY 
(By A. H. Wheeler) 


It appears certain, for the present time 
at least, that the final curtain has fallen on 
the boldest and most comprehensive plot of 
entrenched monopoly in the United States 
to use the Federal Government for selfish 
interests in building a 24-inch, steel-plate gas 
pipe line from the oil and gas fields of Texas 
to the Atlantic seaboard. This much is ad- 
mitted by mewspaper correspondents in 
Washington. 

The Priorities Board has definitely declined 
the use of 700,000 tons of steel for the pur- 
pose, and only by the intervention of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt could the decision of the 
Board be overruled, which intervention is al- 
most certain not to occur. 

For a number of years the large oil com- 
panies have been trying to get a huge pipe 
line built to the eastern seaboard, but.they 
have run into many difficulties, chief of which 
were objections of certain States to the 
building of the lines across their domains. 
These objections were eliminated when the 
oil companies secured an order from Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, under new Federal laws, de- 
claring pipe line rights-of-way public domain 
through these States. 

Then, in order to secure steel for the proj- 
ect, the oil companies had to go through 
the Priorities Board, and to gain that con- 
sent, the project had to be declared a defense 
necessity 

Then, the oil companies made the boldest 
stroke of all. They declared a dangerous 
gasoline shortage in 17 States in the 
eastern part of the United States. They ac- 
tually secured an order from the office of Oil 
Coordinator rationing gasoline in many east- 
ern States. 

This act aroused the entire country; the 
East because the people could see no reason 
for a gasoline shortage, and the oil-producing 
States, especially Texas, because they knew 
full well that there could be no gasoline 
shortage anywhere if the products of their 
fields could be made available. 

A Senate investigation was demanded, and 
the investigation placed in the hands of a 
special committee of the Commerce Com- 
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mittee, o* which Francis T. MaLoney, Demo- 
crat, of Connecticut, was made chairman, and 
given the very able assistance of Senator W. 
Les O’DANIEL, of Texas. 

If Senator O’DanreEt is up on anything, it 
is industrial conditions of his own State, 
and he made good use of his knowledge in 
this committee hearing. 

Following a lead that there were at least 
20,000 railway tank cars standing idle on side 
tracks over the United States, the Senate 
committee summoned to testify before it 
Ralph Budd, president of the Burlington Rail- 
way and defense transportation adviser, and 
John J. Pelly, president of the Association of 
American Railroads. 

These two gentlemen, constituting the 
highest possible authority in rail transpor- 
tation quickly confirmed the prevailing 
opinion that the railroads had all of the 
facilities necessary for the delivery of all of 
the needed gasoline and oil preducts from 
the fields in Texas and Louisiana to any point 
in the East where a shortage was threatened. 

With all of the information before it, the 
special committee quickly ruled that there 
was no gasoline shortage anywhere, and 
recommended the use of rail transportation 
facilities to supply the demand for gasoline 
and oil products wherever needed. 

In spite of the unanimous ruling of the 
committee, a protest was registered by Ralph 
K. Davies, Acting Petroleum Coordinator, 
that the shortage does exist. 


And since all of the above has happened, 
the cil industry has suddenly discovered 
many idle barges for inland water traffic, and 
on September 16, had loaded out a cargo 
of 3,000,000 gallons for shipment from New 
Orleans to Pittsburgh. It is very strange how 
much convenient transportation can be 
found when it is really desired. 

The above episode brings to light a condi- 
tion in the economic set-up of our country 
not immediately in sight, and of very grave 
significance. 

First, it is definitely proved that there was 
no gasoline shortage at any time, and that 
the alarm about one was of artificial con- 
struction for a very definite purpose, that of 
building a huge pipe line to the industrial 
East from the oil- and gas-bearing sections 
of the South. 

Secondly, there is no need, never was and 
never will be, of pipe-line facilities for the 
transportation of liquid petroleum products 
from the oil fields of the South to the East- 
ern seaboard, because barge and tanker trans- 
portation by water is much less expensive 
than pipe-line transportation, and tankers 
and barges cost much less to build than pipe 
lines, and can be built very rapidly of wood 
and concrete, using very little metal needed 
for defense purposes. This mode of trans- 
portation can easily and quickly and inex- 
pensively be made available at any time, in 
sufficient quantity to handle all of the liquid 
petroleum products ever needed in the East- 
ern Atlantic seaboard States, even without 
the use of rail transportation, if deemed 
necessary. 

The conclusion is that the powerful oil 
interests desired a gigantic pipe line from 
the fields of the South to the industrial 
East, not for liquid petroleum products but 
for natural gas, as was clearly established 
before the special committee by Senator 
O’DanrEL, of Texas, in the extensive hearing. 

The purpose of that gigantic gas pipe line 
is, of course, to rob Texas and Louisiana of 
one of their most valuable heritages, natural 
gas, but that is not the half of it, as the 
matter affects all of the United States. This 
I hope to show in a few brief paragraphs to 
follow. This is the Texas viewpoint, and it 
is amply proved by the experience of other 
sections of the United States. Colorado, 
Michigan, Illinois, and other States which 
have gas pipe lines from the Texas fields. 
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The use of this very cheap fuel from Texes 
has produced a great hardship in these States 
and thrown tens of thousands of people out 
of work by closing coal mines. Some of these 
States have found it necessary to protect 
their own industries by passing laws taxing 
natural gas coming in from other States. 

The facts and conclusions in this article 
are brought out by interviewing many of 
the very best authorities on the petroleum 
industry of the South and Southwest among 
the independent operators, and also high 
authorities engaged in the manufacture of 
steel and other products in the areas affected 
by the importation of cheap natural gas 
fuel in competition with their own abundance 
of coal, coke, and artificial gas. These facts 
are indisputable, and can be confirmed by 
consulting authorities in the affected areas. 

Below I give a summary of the case as it 
affects a wide area of this Nation. 

The oil monopolies have subsidiary pur- 
chasing companies that make monthly nom- 
inations in Texas of the amount of crude 
oil they require or will purchase. The nom- 
inations are ridiculously low, being about 
one-thirtieth of the maximum capacity of 
Texas oil wells, and the price for same being 
about $1.15 average per gross barrel. 

The low allowables of Texas crude oil 
causes an economic waste; many wells de- 
stroy themselves on account of salt water 
penetration because they are not properly 
operated. 

The small industries that are supported by 
normal production have to close when oil is 
produced in such low quantities at such low 
prices, causing unemployment and depressed 
business. 

But how different with the major ccom- 
panies, who can transfer their tankers to 
England and to foreign countries to transport 
their own cheaply produced crude oil to our 
own seaboard, Canada, and England, and get 
up to $2.75 a barrel for it. 

This can only be continued by eliminating 
Texas competition. 

The oif and gas monopoly, interested in 
many large eastern industries and greater 
profits, think they see the opportunity to get 
a gas line for future use that will let them 
have cheap fuel, thus enabling them to com- 
pete with the coal industry which will destroy 
it and cause much unemployment. 

This would protect their own eastern in- 
dustries as against Texas and such a natural- 
gas line would lower the recovery of Texas 
crude oil. 

There is no need for a major pipe line. 
Ships, tugs, and barges afford cheaper trans- 
portation rates, and we need more employ- 
ment that a pipe line eliminates. 

Also our railroads and trucking industry 
are greatly benefited in getting additional 
tonnage. Our Government should first think 
of employing our own citizens. 

Small concerns now know and are demon- 
strating that petroleum can be transported 
by ships, tugs, and barges to many industrial 
areas at lower cost than by pipe lines, and can 
be delivered for short hauls to our railroad 
and trucking industries that will create com- 
petition to where the price of $2.75 on the 
eastern seaboard and $1.15 in Texas will be 
equalized, and both Texas and all other States 
will have competitive and uniform prices. 

The Southwest is entitled to a fair propor- 
tion of industry—not just cantonments and 
temporary assembly plants. They want to be 
allowed and helped by our Government to 
tool up their present small industries to be 
able to do their share in the defense program. 
They ask for the opportunity to exist; they 
believe the O. P. M. is too close to big business 
and is discouraging Government assistance 
to these smaller industries. 


Extension of Social Security 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES J. DAVIS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, October 6, 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM THE PHILADELPHIA 
INQUIRER 


Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
from the Philadelphia Inquirer of Octo- 
ber 3, 1941, entitled “For Social Bene- 
fits, Not Revenue.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


{From the Philadelphia (Pa.) Inquirer of 
October 3, 1941] 


FOR SOCIAL BENEFITS, NOT REVENUE 


Of the proposed extension of s%cial security 
to bring its benefits to some 27,000,000 per- 
sons now outside the system, it is to be said 
at the outset that there can be no valid ob- 
jection to such a measure of justice. 

The principle of contributory payments by 
employers and employees for protection of 
the latter in old age has been accepted as a 
sound social reform. There is no reason for 
excluding any group of the Nation's workers 
from its operation. 

The millions of proposed additional bene- 
ficiaries were not included in the original 
plan because of difficulties of administration 
and the fact that the plan was experimental, 
subject to changes as was later shown by 
the need for substantial amendments. 

But if the time has now come when the 
Government can see its way to rounding out 
this admirable plan and removing present 
discriminations, the greatest care must be 
taken lest there be any departure from the 
plain purpose of the social-security system, 
or any confusion of its sole object with other 
governmental functions. 

Particularly the danger of imposing any 
additional unnecessary burden on already 
tax-ridden business and workers should be 
guarded against, and the extra flow of funds 
into the Treasury from the pockets of mil- 
lions of citizens should provide no oppor- 
tunity for governmental extravagance and 
waste. 

Unfortunately some proposals have been 
put forth that are extremely disquieting to 
those who would keep the principle of social 
security intact. 

One is Secretary Morgenthau's suggestion 
that the rate of the social-security taxes be 
increased to supply more money for the de- 
fense program and also to aid in curbing 
inflation. 

This is an utterly indefensible proposal. 
When the social-security system was first 
broached, fears were expressed that the huge 
funds it would produce might eventually be 
diverted to quite different purposes and con- 
stitute an invitation to stupendous govern- 
mental spending instead of being held in 
trust for the beneficiaries. 

A social-security plan should not be con- 
verted into a device for raising revenue, what- 
ever the Government's necessities. The two 
activities, from their nature, are as far apart 
as the poles. 

The American people today are paying the 
heaviest taxes in their history to protect their 
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Obviously no possible need exists for in- 
creasing this burden now to insure the bene- 


to the rolls without raising the tax rates. 
The increased number of beneficiaries’ and 
employers’ contributions at present rates 
would of itself almost double the Treasury's 
revenue from this source. 

As for a deterrent to inflation, it is true 
that higher social-security taxes would tend 
to diminish the public’s buying power, but at 
the same time they would increase wage costs 
for the employer, and therefore the expense 
of production, and would make for higher 
prices, which are a form of inflation. 

It is a question whether advocates of higher 
social-security levies have thought this mat- ° 
ter through in all its aspects. For it is to be 
Temembered that employers alone pay the 
3-percent unemployment tax on their pay 
rolls and in addition a 1-percent levy for old- 
age pensions to match their employees’ con- 
tributions. 

It all sums up to this: Social-security bene- 
fits can be extended, but there is absolutely 
no excuse for boosting the tax rates. As for 
the proposal to help finance defense under 
the guise of social security, it isso pernicious 
on its face that it should not be given a 
moment’s consideration by Congress. 


National Unity, Now or Never 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, October 6, 1941 


ADDRESS BY FRED RIZK 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an able address 
delivered by a distinguished citizen of my 
State, Mr. Fred Rizk, on the subject Na- 
tional Unity, Now or Never. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Mr. President, distinguished guests, ladies 
and gentleman of the convention, it is an 
honor and a privilege for me to speak to you 
today on this, the tenth anniversary of the 
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founding of the Southern Federation of 
Syrian-Lebanon-American Clubs. And at 
the outset may I say that we have been in- 
deed fortunate in our selection of a conven- 
tion city, for here in this beautiful capital of 
the history-laden State of South Carolina 

in the three host affiliate clubs, the 
-Lebanon American Society, the 
American Youth, and the Syriac Club, 
found a gracious welcome and a 
warm and generous hospitality that is of the 
essence of the South, and un- 
surpassable. To you, therefore, citizens of 
Columbia, may I, on behalf of the hundreds 
of your visitors, express a word of heartfelt 
thanks. 

The federation has made tremendous 
progress since that memorable day, 10 years 
ago, when a small number of far-seeing, 
responsibility-conscious men and women, 
meeting in Beaumont, Tex., laid its founda- 
tions upon the cornerstones of fraternity, 
unity, charity, and patriotism. In the space 
of only a half-score years the federation has 
grown to become one of the largest organiza- 
tions of its kind in the South today. 

Yet, notwithstanding the rapidity of this 
expansion, it is happily evident that you, 
.who have assembled here today from the far 
reaches of our beloved Southland, have not 
lost your zeal or enthusiasm or your burning 
desire for service. It is well, my friends, that 
you possess these passions for the grave prob- 
lems of today desperately call for unity. zeal, 
and a burning desire for service. 

I can recall no period in the history of 
the federation when its convention was called 
under more serious and thought-provoking 
national conditions than those which con- 
front us as we meet today. In the short 
decade that has passed since that first con- 
vention history has marched with furious, 
unparalleled pace. Great black shadows 
have been cast over the greater part of the 
civilized world. Shadows of fear and want 
and hunger. Shadows of oppression, hate, 
and death. Shadows in which whole nations 
and peoples’ theretofore living by the eternal 
standards of decency, order, law, and liberty, 
have been crushed under the heel of a ruth- 
less conqueror, Culttiral and political insti- 
tutions embodying freedom of thought, free- 
dom of expression, and freedom of worship, 
for which humanity’s martyrs gave their lives 
to achieve, have been mutilated by this 
Frankenstein of destruction who knows no 
law and is conscious of no restraint. One 
by one the self-governing nations of Europe, 
by fire and bomb and insidious treachery, 
have been battered and broken and swept 
into his gaping maw. One by one they have 
been made to feel the lash of oppression, 
intolerance, greed, and a denial of decent 
fundamental rights. With a swastika in- 
stalled in the place of Calvary’s cross, with 
his vast evil power directed to dragging the 
civilization of the world back into the dens 
of ancient slavery and paganism, it is now 
abundantly clear that no nation which has 
not the will and the power to defend itself 
will be spared in his rapacious march to 
world conquest. 

And while a fearful world is asking when 
will the monster be checked, when will come 
the deliverance, our President and our Con- 
gress, realizing the acuteness of the peril, 
have proclaimed a state of national emer- 
gency and have initiated measures to har- 
hess the Nation’s resources to the end that 
it can and will defend itself. 

Yet despite the fact that the Nation faces 
the most deadly and imminent peril in its 
entire history, despite the fact that the hand- 
writing is plainly blazoned on the wall of 
destiny, despite the fact that the lesson of 
annihilation and doom to the disunited and 
unprepared has been repeatedly demonstrated 
to all who have eyes to see—the people of 
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America stand today tragically lacking in 
that national unity—that indispensable one- 
ness, that common facing in one outward 
direction, and that cheerful willingness to 
make substantial sacrifices to achieve secur- 


ity. The will of a nation to survive can best . 


be measured by its ready capacity for great 
sacrifice. Let us not delude ourselves as to 
the danger, and thus gamble with posterity. 
It is high time that the policy of business as 
usual, the appalling dissension between labor 
and management, the constant bickering be- 
tween persons in high position for political 
expediency, be discarded in the supreme in- 
terest of national unity and morale. For 
without these two we are wholly lost—and 
time is of the essence, for the shadows of 
Armageddon are lengthening. We cannot 
longer delay in putting our house in order. 
It is national. unity—now or never. 

In this grave hour we of the federation 
should well ponder our own responsibilities 
on behalf of the national program, for we are 
Americans, first, last, and always. Together 
with the Smiths, the Cunninghams, the Mc- 
Dermotts, and the O’Briens, we are products 
of the great melting pot that is America. 
We all share one thing in common: Our pas- 
sionate lover for the freedom, the way of life, 
and the democracy that are set forth in im- 
perishable line in the Constitution of the 
United States. 

Ponce de Leon came in search of a fountain 
of youth; we came in search of a bill of 
rights. We came from a land over which 
40 centuries of time have roiled, a land 
which say Egyptians and Assyrians, Baby- 
lonians, Persians, Greeks, and Macedonians, 
Romans, Byzantines, Arabs, Franks, and 
Turks in turn sweep over its terrain to pillage, 
suppress, and enslave. The heart of the 
peaceful native of that land cried out for 
peace, liberty, and security—and on these 
blessed shores they were found. On a family 
portrait of Joseph Arbeely, of Damascus, 
Syria, who was the first to bring his family to 
the United States, in 1878, we find this in- 
scription in his own hand: “Here I and my 
children have happily found liberty.” And so 
it has been with the more than 200,000 Syrian 
and Lebanese Americans who have taken 
permanent residence in the United States 
today. These loyal Americans, to be sure, are 
proud of their heritage and ancient lineage, 
proud of their enduring contributions to the 
progress of the world, which included the in- 
ventions of glass and earthenware, the alpha- 
bet, and commercial paper. They are proud 
of having given to mankind both monotheis- 
tic religions, and the beginnings of the moral 
and ethical codes that still control the world. 
They recall with pardonable satisfaction what 
Sir George Adam Smith was moved to de- 
clare: “Syria has been of greater significance 
to mankind spiritually and materially than 
any other country in the world.” 

Yes; they are proud of these things, but let 
me tell you that even beyond and above these 
they treasure their American citizenship and 
liberties. They will oppose any nation, what- 
ever its previous ties, which threatens the 
democratic principles in which they passion- 
ately believe. 

This has been demonstrated in the past 
few months when, after the fall of France, the 
traditional friend and protector of Syria and 
Lebanon for nearly a century past, the Nazis 
demanded the military use of the country. 
The Lebanese and Syrian people of the 
United States, through their organizations, 
particularly the Lebanese clubs, and at the 
instigation of their militant press, cabled 
the Vichy high commissioner, Gen. Henri 
Dentz, again and again to refuse the German 
demand and to stand fast with the forces of 
freedom and democracy. Thus, even a 
friendship of long standing was discarded in 
favor of democratic ideals by a liberty-loving 
people. 
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But now that we find these sacred institu- 
tions and liberties gravely menaced by a sin- 
ister force from across the seas and note those 
discordant elements in our national life 
which are tearing the national fiber apart, we 
are rightly fearful of the future. Can it be 
that our national leaders have not suffi- 
ciently made clear the danger to the people 
of the United States? Certainly, it is not 
sufficiently felt by them. Strong, clear, au- 
thoritative warnings in this direction, we be- 
lieve, will serve to jolt the Nation out of its 

state of detached complacency, for 
when the people do fully realize the menace 
and its effect upon their country, their insti- 
tutions, and their personal lives and for- 
tunes, they will not countenance the tragic 
lethargy and division they now display. 

We further believe that when a policy of 
preparedness has been settled upon, the peo- 
ple should be given as large a share as possible 
in its execution. Let the various civic, fra- 
ternal, and other representative organizations 
of the Nation be assigned tasks in the na- 
tional effort of defense. Let the common 
responsibility be felt and shared by all. Let 
this great Nation of democracy-loving people 
be transformed into one gigantic organiza- 
tion which, putting aside personal gain and 
advantage, will lirect its vast effort in the 
common defense of its cherished liberties. 

* Let this convention go on record therefore, 
Mr. President, calling upon the native and 
adopted sons and daughters of America to 
take on the spirit of sacrifice and to unite in 
heart and soul and mind in the great task of 
national defense that lies before us. 

Let this convention go on record offering 

our services and facilities to the proper gov- 
ernmental agencies to effect a closer and more 
productive cooperation with the national pro- 
gram. 
Let us also, Mr. President, urge upon our 
affiliates to contribute substantially to and 
otherwise support the United Service Organ- 
izations, the great army behind the Army, 
which this week known as National U. S. O. 
Week, commences its second drive, and also, 
to do their utmost in establishing local recre- 
ational facilities for the free use of men in 
the armed services of our country. 

And lastly, let us break down every con- 
notation of difference between ourselves and 
our fellow Americans, and reassert and re- 
pledge our allegiance to our country and its 
flag and dedicate our lives and our fortunes 
to their preservation. 

If we stand united, my friends, in these 
dark days, they will surely pass and with 
their passing a new day will dawn, and in 
that beautiful dawn the Stars and Stripes of 
this glorious Republic will continue to wave 
in the morning breeze insuring the perpetua- 
tion of those lasting principles of justice, 
security, and democracy for the peoples of 
the earth. 





The National Defense Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES M. MEAD 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, October 6, 1941 


RADIO SCRIPT PREPARED FOR BROAD- 
CAST ON HEADLINE GUEST PROGRAM, 
STATION WINX, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the Appendix the radio program pre- 
pared for broadcast on Thursday, Sep- 
tember 18, 1941, on station WINX, 
Washington, D. C., and participated in 
by Charles P. Clark, associate chief 
counsel of the Truman committee; Otis 
T. Wingo, director of public opinion an- 
alysts; and Miss Eleanor Bunker, head- 
line guest interviewer, in which an out- 
line was given of the work of the Tru- 
man committee. 

There being no objection, the matter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Miss Bunker. I want to thank you, Mr. 
Wingo, both on behalf of the chairman, 
Senator Harry 8. TruMaNn, who is, at present, 
on a defense inspection tour in the Midwest 
and the acting chairman, Senator JamMEs 
M. Meap, for the opportunity of acquainting 
the public with the committee’s work. 

Question. What were the reasons for the 
creation of the Truman committee, Mr. 
Clark? 

Mr. Crarx. At the beginning of the na- 
tional-defense program, Senator TRUMAN, 
as well as other members of the Senate, 
received many complaints that there was 
gross waste and extravagance in the ex- 
penditure of public money appropriated by 
the Congress for national-defense purposes, 
and that negligence and incompetency were 
bogging down the program. Small business- 
men were complaining that their pleas to 
participate in the defense program were 
being ignored by Government Officials charged 
with the awarding of defense contracts. Sen- 
ator TRUMAN, recalling the scandalous condi- 
tions prevailing during the last war, which 
went unnoticed until the war was Over, per- 
sonally made a preliminary study of these 
charges and became convinced that an impar- 
tial, objective study and investigation of the 
entire defense program should be made—-an 
investigation coexistent with the defense 
program. On February 10, 1941, Senator 
TruMAN introduced a resolution in the 
Senate, authorizing and directing a special 
committee of seven Senators to make a full 
and complete study and investigation of the 
operation of the defense program, empower- 
ing such a committee to investigate the 
methods by which contracts were awarded, 
the efficiency with which such contracts 
were being performed, the extent to which 
the facilities of small business concerns were 
being utilized, factors which might unduly 
increase the cost of the program and other 
matters relating to the program which the 
committee might deem appropriate, and to 
report to the Senate from time to time the 
results of its investigations with suggested 
legislation. 

The resolution was adopted unanimously 
by the Senate on March 1, 1941. A com- 
mittee of seven Senators was appointed. 
Senator Harry S. Truman, the author of 
the resolution, was designated as chairman. 
Others appointed were Senators CoNnNALLY, 
MEAD, WALLGREN, HatcH, BALL, and BREw- 
STER. 

Members of this committee are particu- 
larly well equipped to serve on a commit- 
tee of this kind. Senators Truman and 
WALLGREN are members of the Military Af- 
fairs Committee; Senator BrREwsTer is a 
member of the Naval Affairs Committee; 
Senator CONNALLY is chairman of the For- 
eign Relations Committee, and Senator 
Hatch has served on several important 
investigating committees. 

Question. Mr. Clark, what authority has 
the committee? 

Mr. CLarK. The committee has authority 
to investigate any agency of the Govern- 
ment concerned in any way with national 
defense. Particular emphasis should be 
made of the fact that the jurisdiction of the 


committee covers the spending of over $50,- 
000,000,000 of defense tions. 
Question. What is the policy of the com- 
mittee? 
Mr. CLarK. The committee is concerned 
with offering constructive assistance to gov- 
ernmental agencies charged with the re- 


into execution as effectively as possible. In 
addition, the committee is vitally concerned 
with eliminating all bottlenecks so that 
private industry can exert the maximum 
effort under the defense program with a 
minimum of dislocation. The committee is 
particularly interested in seeing that a sraall 
American businessman is given an oppor- 
tunity to make his contribution to the 
success of the program. 

Question. Is the committee a prosecuting 
agency, Mr. Clark? 

Mr. CLark. The committee is an investi- 
gating, not a prosecuting body, but if evi- 
dence of criminality is found, such matters 
will be referred to the proper prosecuting 
officials. 

Question. I understand, Mr. Clark, that 
the committee investigated the camp-con- 
struction program of the War Department. 
Would you care to discuss something about 
this investigation? 

Mr. CiarK. Yes. One of the committee’s 
first problems was the investigation of re- 
ports directed to the committee complaining 
about the inordinately excessive costs of the 
War Department’s camp construction pro- 
gram. Committee investigators were sent to 
Army camps in various parts of the coun- 
try, such as Fort Leonard Wood, Mo.; Fort 
George Meade, Md., Indiantown Gap, Pa.; 
Camp Blanding, Fla.; Camp Stewart, Ga.; 
Camp Hulen, Tex.; Camp Wallace, Tex.; 
Camp Davis, N. C.; and Camp San Luis 
Obispo, Calif., to inspect sites, to inquire 
into construction progress, to determine the 


efficiency with which contracts were being 
performed, and to develop facts relating to 
reports of excessive expenditures in the pro- 
curement of camp sites and prices paid for 
building materials and construction equip- 


ment. Charges of alleged labor racketeering 
were carefully investigated. 

As a result of these investigations. public 
hearings were held in Washington at which 
time War Department officiais in charge of the 
camp construction program, contractors, 
and other parties in interest appeared be- 
fore the committee. 

Question. With what result, Mr. Clark? 

Mr. Ciarx. Ori August 14, 1941, Chairman 
TRUMAN presented the findings and recom- 
mendations of the committee to the Senate. 
The report disclosed that the War Depart- 
ment had wasted in excess of $200,000,000 
due, in a large measure, to lack of proper 
planning. 

Question. Would you mention an instance 
of improper planning, Mr. Clark? 

Mr. CLarK. The committee found that the 
War Department, in selecting camp sites did 
not make full utilization of engineering 
and topographical data which could have 
been developed by the Engineering Corps 
or could have been obtained from other 
governmental agencies. Fort Leonard Wood 
is a case in point. This fort was originally 
located in Iowa, but an engineering survey 
made after the camp was located at this 
site showed an adequate water supply could 
not be developed and it was necessary to 
move the location to Missouri. 

Question. I understand that the War De- 
partment spent large sums of money for 
renting construction equipment. Did your 
committee study this phase of the con- 
struction program? 

Mr. Crakk. Yes, indeed. In the course of 
the camp investigation, it was found that 
nearly $50,000,00° had been expended by the 
War Department for rental of construction 
equipment. Evidence adduced at the hear- 
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ings showed that the War Department could 
have saved at least twelve or thirteen million 
dollars by purchasing instead of renting this 
equipment. 

Question. Were any definite recommenda- 
tions made to obviate these conditions? 

Mr. Ciark. The committee’s report severely 
criticized the Quartermaster Corps of the 
Army, and recommended that camp con- 
struction and maintenance should be taken 
out of the Quartermaster Corps and vested 
in a new division better equipped to cope with 
the problems. 

The committee is now informed that the 
War Department hes adopted this recommen- 
dation and legislation has recently been intro- 
duced for the purpose of taking such juris- 
diction out of the Quartermaster Corps and 
vesting it in the Engineering Corps. 

Question. Mr. Clark, did the committee in- 
vestigate reported charges that intermediaries 
were employed to obtain Government con- 
tracts? 

Mr. Crank. The committee, in the course of 
its camp investigation, found that some in- 
dividuals, principally here in Washington, 
have represented themselves to contractors as 
having influence with various Government 
departments and have been retained by such 
contractors on a fee basis. It was found that ~ 
one of the most prominent of these inter- 
mediaries, a former general in the Army, had 
destroyed his files prior to being called upon 
to testify before the committee. However, 
the committee has found that this individual 
has received payment from a large number of 
contracting firms who have been successful in 
obtaining Army contracts. The committee is 
presently engaged in collecting facts and in- 
vestigating the activities of a number of such 
intermediaries who represent themselves to 
contractors as being able to influence Gov- 
ernment officials in the awarding of con- 
tracts. We feel that the committee has dis- 
couraged this practice. 

Question. Is the committee making a study 
of Army ordnance plants? 

Mr. Crakk. In line with its investigation of 
the camp-construction program, the commit- 
tee is engaged in a Nation-wide investigation 
of charges of gross waste and inefficiency in 
the construction of Army ordnance plants. 

Question. We -were all interested in the 
committee’s investigation of the aluminum 
situation. Would you mention something 
about this investigation, Mr. Clark? 

Mr. CLarK. The committee was in receipt 
of conflicting opinions concerning the ade- 
quacy of the supply af aluminum, not only 
to meet military but civilian demands. At- 
tempting to reconcile these conflicting views, 
the committee conducted an exhaustive in- 
vestigation to determine just what the true 
situation was, regarding the available supply 
of aluminum. 

Statements were made by high Government 
officials charged with the responsibility of 
ascertaining whether there was an aluminum 
shortage in this country that there was no 
shortage. 

They even went so far as to say that it was 
unpatriotic to talk about a shortage. We 
even had the ironic situation of one of these 
Officials sending a telegram commending an- 
other official for the fine work he did in as- 
certaining that there was no aluminum 
shortage. 

The results of our investigations and pub- 
lic hearings proved incontrovertibly that 
there was an aluminum shortage and a very 
acute one—that there was not even sufficient 
aluminum for direct military requirements, 
let alone civilian requirements. 

Question. Was the Aluminum Co. of Amer- 
ica responsible in any way for the shortage? 

Mr. Crarx. The committee found that the 
Aluminum Co. had convinced the Office of 
Production Management of the adequacy of 
the supply, their purpose being to discourage 
competitors who were attempting to enter 
the aluminum field. 
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Question. What did the committee specifi- 
cally recommend to increase aluminum pro- 
duction, Mr. Clark? 

Mr. CiarK. In its report to the Senate on 
June 26, the Committee recommended that 
new facilities be created immediately to pro- 
duce an additional 600,000,000 pounds cf alu- 
minum to meet immediate military require- 
ments. The O. P. M. announced plans for 
the construction of eight new aluminum 
plants to produce these additional 600,000,000 
pounds annually, but the committee believes 
progress in this respect has been unduly slow 
and has cost us several times as much alu- 
minum as was obtained from the pots-and- 


pans program, 

Question. I understand, Mr. Clark, that 
huge power facilities are necessary for the 
production of aluminum. Did the commit- 
tee make a study of the feasibility of develop- 
ing new power projects? 

Mr. Cuark. Here again testimony was pre- 
sented with respect to the failure of the 
Aluminum Co. of America to develop one of 
the most vitally important and necessary 
power projects, the Fontana water site on the 
Little Tennessee River. 

Testimony before the committee had shown 
that there was much indecision and inactiv- 
ity on the part of the O. P. M. as to the best 
method of developing this water site. The 
committee recommended that the O. P. M. 
work out a plan immediately with the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority, which was best 
equipped from an organizational and facility 
standpoint to undertake the development of 
this project. 

Mr. Knudsen, a few months back, advised 
the chairman of the committee that O. P. M. 
would follow the committee’s recommenda- 
tions regarding the Fontana project and 
would recommend to the President that an 
appropriation be secured to enable the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority to develop this 
vitally important Fontana project. It is our 
understanding that this has been done. 

Question. Will the committee in the course 
of its investigation of the national-defense 
program make a study of the productive ca- 
pacity of aircraft plants? 

Mr. CiarK. The committee is obtaining in- 
formation concerning the aviation industry 
to determine whether every available produc- 
tive facility is being utilized. The commit- 
tee has already held hearings on the west 
coast at which time much testimony was ad- 
duced concerning the problems of aircraft 
manufacture. 

Question. Is the committee interested in 
the priorities problem, Mr. Clark? 

Mr. CiarK. The question of priorities, par- 
ticularly as they affect small business, is of 
great importance. The President of the 
United States has very recently directed a 
reorganization of the Priorities Division of 
O. P. M. in an attempt to unfreeze materials 
and stimulate production in the field of small 
business. However, this new plan contains 
no provision for enforcement. The commit- 
tee has had the priority question under con- 
sideration for some time and has recommend- 
ed that enforcement machinery be created 
which will insure participation in the de- 
fense program by small business. 

Question. Mr. Clark, does the committee 
contemplate making an investigation into 
the background and business connections of 
dollar-a-year men? 

Mr. Crark. Yes; the committee has been 
collecting information about dollar-a-year 
men for the past 2 months. 

Question. Will the committee make an in- 
vestigation of the Defense Housing program, 
Mr. Clark? 

Mr. CuiarkK, An extensive investigation of 
the Defense Housing program has been made 
by committee investigators during the past 
several months. Investigation discloses con- 
fusion, and lack of coordination in the ad- 
ministration of this vast program. This in 
turn has led to delay in the building of nec- 


essary housing units. Lack of coordination 
has prevented the adoption of a priorities 
rating plan for building materials used in 
the construction of defense units with the 


result that private building is at present in | 


a state of almost complete chaos. 

The committee investigators have also 
probed charges of excessive cost and im- 
proper location of sites as well as allegations 
of favoritism in connection with the award- 
ing of defense housing contracts. The com- 
mittee will hold public hearings on the en- 
tire defense housing program beginning 
Thursday, October 2. 

In conclusion, it is the intention of Chair- 
man Truman and the other members of the 
committee that our Government get dollar 
for dollar in this defense program. 





The Attitude of Colonel Lindbergh 
Toward Hitler 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, October 6, 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM THE TAMPA /(FLA.) 
SUNDAY TRIBUNE 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
by Hon. E. D. Lambright, very able edi- 
tor of the Tampa Sunday Tribune, pub- 
lished on September 7, 1941. The edi- 
torial is entitled “Here’s Lindbergh’s 
Answer.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Tampa (Fla.) Sunday Tribune of 
September 7, 1941] 


HERE’s LINDBERGH’S ANSWER 


We have another letter from the America 
First Committee—the Wood-Lindbergh or 
“America Last” Committee. Our correspond- 
ence with that group has finally brought 
forth what we think is the first statement 
by or from ex-Colonel Lindbergh as to why 
he has, in all his speeches, carefully avoided 
any criticism of Hitler and his associated dic- 
tators. Many attempts have been made to 
bring the ex-colonel into the open on this 
point—and we take some pride in the fact 
that our effort in that direction has been suc- 
cessful. 

Readers will remember that the America 
First Committee, in a letter, took exceptions 
to a Tribune editorial in which we criticized 
the Lindbergh attitude and asked the direct 
question why he had not denounced Hitler 
and Hitlerism. That letter sought to defend 
Lindbergh’s attitude, but ignored the ques- 
tion. We replied, calling the attention of 
the committee to the fact that the question 
remained unanswered. Now we have another 
letter from the committee. The previous 
letter was signed by a Mr. Whiteway; this 
one by a Mr. Laurence B. Holland. We have 
no doubt that it was either dictated or ap- 
proved by the decorated ex-colonel himself. 

Here’s the Lindbergh explanation of the 
Lindbergh silence on Hitler, quoted verbatim: 

“Mr. Lindbergh does not denounce Hitler 
and Nazi Germany, though he has denounced 
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Hitlerism wherever found, because: (1) His 
time is limited; (2) study of United States 
history and diplomatic history shows that 
this Nation has often found it necessary and 
even effective in the interests of interna- 
tional peace to cooperate with nations whose 
political, social, religious, and military de- 
signs are in direct contradiction to ours, and 
even are an admitted enemy to our Nation 
and way of life; communistic Russia, with its 
aims at international revolution, and its 
spies and agents active in the United States, 
is an example; in view of these considera- 
tions, plus the fact that he believes that this 
Nation may in the near future find it possible 
and advisable to cooperate with a German- 
controlled Europe to protect, the interests of 
democracy and peace, Mr. Lindbergh smears 
or vilifies or denounces no foreign leaders; 
(3) military experts are almost unanimous, 
and economic experts are predominantly 
agreed that this hemisphere will never be 
dominated by Germany or any power unless 
the United States, because of some inner col- 
lapse, fails to exert its powerful military, dip- 
lomatic, economic, and cultural influence in 
this hemisphere; accordingly, Mr. Lindbergh 
does not insult the American people by sub- 
jecting them to a fear-provoking barrage of 
vituperation which only serves to preclude 
the possibility of rational thinking and vigor- 
ous determination on the part of the people— 
qualities highly important in any crisis—and 
which prevents the Nation from ever pursu- 
ing the positive and constructive efforts 
which must be made to save democracy in 
this country and to extend it on an inter- 
national scale by taking steps to extend it in 
this hemisphere where our efforts are in- 
sured of a measure of success.” 


HIS REASONS ARE MISERABLY WEAK 


Let’s go into these “reasons” a bit. To our 
mind they are miserably weak; they do not 
satisfactorily explain, to the loyal American 
mind, why this American citizen, who has 
been highly honored by his country, who has 
held a commission in its armed forces, who 
boasts of devotion to America First, has 
not yet said one word of censure or even of 
mild criticism of the dictators, their totali- 
tarian governments, or their current cam- 
paign, by armed might of conquest, to con- 
quer and emslave the world. We quote 
literally: 

“Mr. Lindbergh does not denounce Hitler 
and Nazi Germany, though he has denounced 
Hitlerism wherever found.” We don’t get 
the distinction. “Hitler and Nazi Germany” 
surely are “Hitlerism,” whether you spell it 
with a large or small letter. If he doesn’t 
denounce Hitler and Germany he can’t de- 
nounce “Hitlerism.” They are one and the 
same. 

“Because: (1) his time is limited.” That 
is the most picayunish and absurd of ex- 
cuses. Lindbergh has found an abundance 
of time to denounce the policy of his Gov- 
ernment, to assert his belief in the defeat 
of Great Britain and the triumph of Ger- 
many, to decry and belittle national activity 
for national defense, to attack the President 
and other leaders who are striving to unite 
the country for our own protection—but he 
does not denounce Hitler because “his time 
is limited.” Phooey! 

“Because: (2) this Nation has often found 
it necessary in the interest of international 
peace to cooperate with nations whose po- 
litical, social, religious, and military designs 
are in direct contradiction to ours; commu- 
nistic Russia.” ‘The inference clearly is that, 
because we are not at the moment fighting 
or opposing Russia, for cbvious reacons, it 
might be advisable for us to “cooperate” with 
Nazi Germany cr Fascist Italy—in other 
words, negotiate with them for peace on their 
own terms, “beg for crumbs from their table,” 
as the President put it, which wou'd mean the 
surrender of every principle for which we have 
stood and fought through all the years of our 
history—a consummation which the America 
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First Committee evidently would be delighted 
to see come to pass. Lindbergh and the com- 
mittee say just that in these words: 

“Plus the fact that he believes that this 
Nation may in the near future find it possible 
and advisable to cooperate with a German- 
controlled Europe to protect the interests of 
democracy and peace.” There the feline flops 
fully out of the sack. Lindbergh and his 
promoters and echoists have believed all 
along, and have said so, that Britain cannot 
win the war, even with our help, therefore 
that Germany will win it, and that there will 
be a “German-controlled Europe.” Hence, 
they want this Nation to kowtow now to the 
inevitable conquerors, quit all effort at re- 
sistance to their nefarious purposes, join with 
them in their totalitarian concept and design 
of how to “protect the interests of democracy 
and peace.” Could there be a more abject 
surrender of our national integrity, a more 
contemptible negation of our national history 
and principle? 

WHAT CHANCE TO SAVE DEMOCRACY? 

The third Lindbergh “because” is his be- 
lief that “a fear-provoking barrage of vitu- 
peration” (of Hitler et al.) would “prevent 
the Nation from ever pursuing the positive 
and constructive efforts which must be made 
to save democracy in this country and to ex- 
tend it in this hemisphere where our efforts 
are assured of a measure of success.” In 
this, the ex-colonel presumes that, if his 
prediction of a Hitler victory comes true, 
we could still save democracy or extend it in 
this hemisphere or anywhere else. Knowing 
the Hitler motive, method, and purpose as 
he must know it, surely Mr. Lindbergh can- 
not sincerely believe that, with Hitler master 
of all Europe, including Britain, we would 
have the slightest chance of saving or ex- 
tending democracy, or anything else noble or 
uplifting or free, in Latin America, or even 
in our own territory. 

No; we can’t admit or recognize the validity 
or virtue of the Lindbergh reasons for his 
refusal to join with the great mass of right- 
thinking Americans in condemning Hitler 
and all his works; but we are gratified that 
we have been instrumental in having him 
make public those reasons, such as they are. 

In his latest speech, the ex-colonel pre- 
dicted that England would turn against 
America. That should occasion him neither 
surprise nor alarm. He has. 





Aid to Britain 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, October 6, 1941 
ARTICLE BY RAYMOND CLAPPER 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp an article written 
by the able author, Mr. Raymond Clap- 
per. 

Mr. Clapper has recently returned 
from a visit to England, and what he 
has to say respecting the amount of 
aid going to Great Britain from this 
country is especially significant. Mr. 
Clapper’s observations coincide with 
what was disclosed during my own 
investigations. 
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APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Up to this date, Mr. President, we 
have not given to Great Britain the 
military equipment and supplies she so 
desperately needs. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Untrep Srares Arms REACHING BRITAIN 
CaLLep “A Porpcun ARSENAL” 
(By Raymond Clapper, Scripps-Howard Staff 
writer) 


WasHIncTon, September 16.—The fact that 
we have delivered relatively little lend-lease 
aid to Britain is well covered up in President 
Roosevelt’s report on 6 months’ operation of 
lend-lease. 

The figures, in terms of appropriations, al- 
locations, and transfers, are large. In terms 
of deliveries, they shrink like a pair of wool 
socks in the laundry. 

With regard to food going to England, the 
report is downright misleading. The Presi- 
dent’s report says that hundreds of thousands 
of tons of food have gone across the Atlantic. 
But on the same page the figures, which look 
large in pounds, reduce down to less than 
150,000 tons. In England I was reliably in- 
formed that about 200,000. tons of lend-lease 
food have arrived. That is equal to 2% days’ 
consumption in England. No reference, nat- 
urally, is made in the report to the fact that 
for a time 25 percent of the eggs we sent ar- 
rived in England unfit to eat. That situation 
has been corrected, and the British have done 
their part in trying to cover up the affairs to 
save the American Government from embar- 
rassment. 

Food doesn’t have to wait until factories 
are built. We are wasting it here, gorging 
ourselves. The British need it, especially for 
their heavy workers. Most of the people have 
enough to get by. Consumption has been 
cut 25 percent, but England is not starving. 
Heavy labor, however, is not being fed 
enough energy to do a good day’s work. 
Children are not receiving the milk their 
bodies need. They need dried milk from here 
in far larger quantities than we are sending. 

Under our lease-lend program we have al- 
located an amount of food equal to about 6 
to 6 percent of England's annual consump- 
tion. Yet lend-lease has been operating half 
a year and we have sent just about 144 per- 
cent of England’s annual consumption in 
those 6 months. 

The President’s report does not mention 
numbers of planes sent, for obvious reasons. 
I am not permitted to mention numbers 
either. But I think the facts would support 
the statement that of needed types we have 
sent barely token quantities. I refer to heavy 
bombers and to high-altitude fighters. 
Britain badly needs more tanks, even though 
she is producing several times as many as we 
are. So far as the British are concerned, ours 
still is a popgun arsenal. 

Take the President's own figures on total 
exports, lend-lease, and all others. His figures 
show that the total exports to the British 
Empire are but slightly higher than a year 
ago. Shipments to the British Empire in 
July of last year were in fact a trifle more 
than those of July this year. The other 
months this year look better but only by 
small margins 

Unfortunately, to say these things may give 
some comfort to Hitler. But it will be short- 
lived comfort if criticism now spurs us to 
greater effort, to the kind of job of which we 
are fully capable once we are truly deter- 
mined to do it. Only now is the Government, 
after a year and a half, bringing in a cut of 
nearly 50 percent in automobile production. 
The British are making but 400 passenger 
cars a year, those largely for export. They 
have converted their industry far beyond any- 
thing we have even thought of. 

I am not here getting into the argument 
about whether we should go fully into the 





war. Iam talking about a policy adopted by 
Congress and for which $7,000,000,000 was 
appropriated nearly 6 months ago, and for 
which Mr. Roosevelt is about to ask several 
more billion dollars. Without our supplies 
the war against Hitler cannot continue. We 
have made it a policy to furnish those sup- 


British may have no legitimate kick if 
not go to war. But they have a legiti- 
kick if we fail to deliver the goods as 


We have not set ourselves an impossibie 
task. It is only that we have dawdled at it, 
cluttering it up with compromises, with red 
tape, with delays amounting to weeks in even 
getting orders through the White House and 
into the hands of the contractors. Perhaps 
the new production set-up will improve the 
situation. There certainly is plenty of room 
for improvement. 
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Continental Solidarity 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TOM CONNALLY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, October 6, 1941 


ADDRESS BY HON. JOSEPHUS DANIELS 


Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, a few 
days ago I received unanimous consent 
of the Senate to have printed in the 
ReEcorD a notable address made by Hon: 
Josephus Daniels, Ambassador of the 
United States to Mexico, before the con- 
vention of the American Legion in Mil- 
waukee, Wis. The subject of the address 
was Continental Solidarity. I now have 
received from the Government Printing 
Office a statement that the speech ex- 
ceeds the usual limit, and that the cost 
of printing it in the Recorp will be $165. 
In view of the estimate, I now renew 
my request that I have consent to have 
the address printed in the Appendix of 
the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Mr. Commander, comrades, and shipmates, 
I count it a high privilege, animated by the 
spirit of the American Legion and devotion 
to the democratic principles of our country, 
to hold fellowship again with my comrades 
and shipmates as you hail the coming of the 
unity of all America, from Alaska to Argen- 
tina. This is a goal to which forward-looking 
men have aspired since colonialism and im- 
perialism were driven from the New World. 

You Legionnaires have been through the 
crucible of battle. You are the men who, 
more than others, realize that our day of 
need is here. You are the men who know 
that our concerted efforts and sacrifices are 
required in this hour to give us the mighty 
sinews of war to uphold our way of life. 
You are the men who know that not only 
concerted action on our part, but also on the 
part of the peoples of all the Americas, are 
vital to safeguarding those things which con- 
stitute our very existence. ‘You, and all 
patriots, therefore, celebrate with enthusi- 
asm the advent of continental solidarity. 





Your 
the World War, look to you for leadership 
this critical period in the history of the 


untrymen, grateful for your valor 
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did not fail them in 1917-18. 
will not fail them now. 
confidence in the innate 
of mankind, the majority of us 
the armistice that it was only 
ast and constant preparedness 
preserve, not only for ourselves 
for our neighbors on this continent, 
things which mean a free way of 
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From the day visionless Senators denied 
the United States the high privilege of taking 
its seat at Geneva to cooperate with other 
nations in the insurance of world sanity and 
undergirding the plighted pledge of universal 
peace, the American Legion has steadfastly, 
persistently, and constructively urged in 
more quiet days the full measure of prepara- 
tion for defense which is now rapidly being 
achieved; but achieved now in the face of 
world conflict and desperate need for haste, 
with resultant added expense and increased 
difficulties to the national economic structure. 
It must be a matter of profound satisfaction 
and just pride that where others failed to see 
the necessity of preparedness the Legion fore- 
saw the dangers which beset us today and 
sought to make ready against the hour of 

il. 
PeThe naval program of 1915-19 would have 
given the United States the most powerful 
Navy in the world, but short-sighted men 
sank fighting ships nearing completion and 
steadily reduced naval strength to dangerous 
proportions. 

Then the American Legion protested. 

Decreased a riations weakened the 
Army after the armistice to the point where 
military leaders warned of the loss of needed 
strength. 

Then the American Legion protested. 

Air power which the United States gained 
in the World War was permitted to lapse and 
the essential expansion needed and urged by 
military strategists and civilian leaders was 
neglected. 

Then the American Legion protested. 

Isolationists from 1920 to 1933 denied the 
sound doctrine of Washington “To be pre- 
pared for war is one of the most effectual 
means of preserving peace.” 

Then the American Legion protested. 

The Legion declared again and again that 
the -urest way to keep war from this conti- 
nent was by such preparedness as would be 
an insurance against the dangers of war. 
The urging of the Legion, born of experience 
forged in the furnace of war, fell on barren 
ground, and it is because of that neglect in 
the years since 1920 that we are now fever- 
ishly bending every energy into production of 
veapons for our defense and to render aid 
to other countries fighting. for their very 
lives. Belatedly we, one and all, pay tribute 
to the prophetic warning of the Legion in all 
the years since members of the American 
Expeditionary Force in a gathering at Paris 
laid the foundations of your organization. 

We must not feel, however, that our re- 
armament should be or is limited to iron 
and steel, We have another type of arma- 
ment and one which strengthens us beyond 
any material weapon. It is the arsenal of full 
cooperation of all the people of the New 
World in mutual defense against the permea- 
tion of imported “isms” or alien symptoms of 
government. A common experience and a 
common history and a common sacrifice con- 
tribute to unified action. All these republics 
have felt the sting of government impcsed 
by imperialistic foreign’ rule. They all won 
their independence through the hard road of 
conflict by the exhibition of a noble courage. 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Their descendants, proud of their heritage, 
are ready now as were their forbears to make 
any and every sacrifice to preserve for them- 
selves and their children the freedom won 
by their fathers. 


With three continents burning up in the- 


fires of war and their peoples raging with 
hate or suffering under oppression, this con- 
vention of Legionnaires, who have been tried 
in the furnace of battle and come out puri- 
fied, gathers in the comforting and inspiring 
knowledge that the heart’s desire of all 
Americans from Alaska to Tierra del Fuego, 
is consecrated to continental solidarity— 
solidarity to uphold and undergird democ- 
racy and the right of every man and peoples 
to self-government. Each and all have 
joined in the high resolve to stand together 
against any totalitarian invasion by propa- 
ganda, gun or bombs, and in the solemn 
consecration that in mutual protection any 
attack upon one will call into action the 
combined resistance of the other 21 republics. 

This achievement of oneness did not come 
by chance. Nothing good happens in God’s 
world—all blessings come from forethought 
and sacrifice. A century before the epoch- 
making gathering at Panama and at Ha- 
bana in 1939-40, there. were prophets who 
envisioned the cooperative “one for all and 
all for one” which we celebrate today. Mon- 
roe, in 1823, had the vision splendid and we 
have lived to see his doctrine move from uni- 
lateral to multilateral and become the pos- 
session of the whole hemisphere. Early in 
his administration President Roosevelt made 
it clear that the Monroe Doctrine was “for 
the Western Hemisphere against outside ag- 
gression; not as a weapon to be employed by 
one American Government against another.” 

Bolivar, justly called “the liberator,” 
sensed the need of a hemispheric solidarity 
when he summoned the Congress of Panama 
in 1825 to bring that blessing into being— 
the cooperation in this hemisphere which 
now gladdens our hearts ard strengthens 
our faith in the immortality of democracy. 

Bolivar, who was a century in advance of 
his age, devised a plan by which all the re- 
publics of Ame ica woulu form a united front 
for mutual assistance against encroachment 
or penetration by what he called “the deca- 
dent philosophies of th: Old World.” Lack 
of communications and transportation and 
barrier of language, accompanied by misun- 
derstanding of Bolivar’s lofty and patriotic 
goal, conspired to prevent the full fruition 
of his shibboleth, “Union, union, union,” in 
his day. 

But no noble concept dies, no great dream 
perishes with the dreamer, no vision glori- 
ous fades permanently. A century and more 
after shortsightedness failed to achieve the 
ideals of Bolivar in that very Panama, repre- 
sentatives of all the Pan-American countries 
came together at the most appropriate of 
sites—the base of the monument erected to 
Bolivar—and doing obeisance to their immor- 
tal predecessor, to make the solemn pro- 
nouncement that enables us in these our 
times to celebrate the day for which past 
generations had waited—the day when our 
ideals and understanding give us shelter, suze 
and -afe, from the destruction which befell 
those nations in Europe which failed to form 
an unbreakable league against the ruthless 
rule of force. 

If it be given to those who have gone be- 
fore to know what is transpiring in this sphere 
I can imagine the thrill that came to Simon 
Bolivar as he sénsed the fulfillment in es- 
sence of his heart’s desire. God willing, the 
spirit of Bolivar, as manifested at Panama, 
will guide us through the stormy seas of this 
tragic era and assure the American republics 
the enlargement and perpetuation of the 
liberties for the attainment of which Wash- 
ington and Bolivar and Hidalgo gave the full 
measure of devotion. 

Before Lima, before Panama, before Ha- 
bana, before continental solidarity, and long 
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before the flames of war lit up the horizons 
overseas, it was certain that some day a new 
doctrine must possess the hearts and souls of 
the peoples of Pan America. On March 4, 
1983, in an historic inaugural address, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt enunciated a policy which has 
been the guiding star of this period. It was 
given the name of the “good neighbor” policy. 

He said: 

“In the field of world policy I would dedi- 
cate this Nation to the policy of the good 
neighbor—the neighbor who resolute'y re- 
spécts himself, and, because he does so, re- 
spects the rights of others—the neighbor who 
respects his obligations and respects the sanc- 
tity of his agreements in and with a world 
of neighbors.” 

With these words, the old slogans which 
had kept neighbors apart were sent into the 
discard and made as dead as any dinosaur. 
The policy of the good neighbor drove out 
the old slogans of “the big stick,” “the big 
brother,” “dollar diplomacy,” replacing them 
with a brotherhood of equals, fraternizing to 
make a hemisphere consecrated to the de- 
fense of equal sovereignty and the preser- 
vation of the American way of life. The 
threats of spreading war have cemented the 
compact initiated at Panama and :trength- 
ened at Habana in 1940. 

That declaration of President Roosevelt 
supplemented and implemented the volun- 
tary pledge of Woodrow Wilson at Mobile in 
1913, when he said, “The United States will 
never again consent to seek 1 additional foot 
of territory by conqviest.” 

As far back as the close of the year 1933 
President Roosevelt made this commitment: 

“It has seemed clear to me as President 
that the time has come to supplement and 
implement the declaration of President Wil- 
son by the further declaration that the 
definite policy of the United States from now 
on is.one opposed to armed intervention.” 

Skeptics abroad and imperialists at home 
accepted neither the Wilson nor the Roosevelt 
declaration at face value. “We have heard 
fine protestations of brotherhood before,” said 
the unbelievers, and imperialists in the 
United States gave grounds for pan-American 
skepticism when they declared that Uncle 
Sam would send his marines wherever an 
American dollar was invested. When our 
President, in the Platt amendment, cut the 
strings that bound Cuba and withdrew the 
marines from the Caribbean and declared that 
never again would the United States inter- 
vene by force, the old misunderstandings 
disappeared, and today there are no differences 
between the states of this hemisphere that 
cannot be settled by the arbitrament of 
reason without resort to arms. 

Later, speaking to the whole hemisphere, 
President Roosevelt declared that no one 
group or race in the New World had any de- 
sire to dominate the others, saying that the 
only goal sought is the never-ending bond 
of “good, old-fashioned neighborly friend- 
ship,” and he declared, “So bound together 
we are able to withstand any attack,” and 
“together we will be able to ward off any 
infiltration of alien political and economic 
ideas that would destroy freedom and our 
democracy.” 

The noble conception of the good-neighbor 
policy of President Roosevelt likewise burned 
in the hearts of great men in other pan- 
American republics. It was voiced abcut at 
that time by Dr. Saavedra Lama, Argentine 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, in a statement 
in which he said the good-neighbor declara- 
tion has “brought about for the first time a 
current of community ideas and sentiments 
without suspicion and without ill will.” 

That sentiment has been implemented by 
recent statements of leading statesmen and 
peoples of our sister republics. As you know, 
I have been the “good neighbor” Ambassador 
to Mexico for more than 8 years, and I think 
T am in a position to give you at first hand 
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the views of Mexican statesmen on this 
subject. 

His Excellency, ex-President Lazaro Car- 
denas, in an international broadcast ad- 
dressed to all the nations of the Americas on 
June 9, 1940, said: 

“Mexico has faith in the future of the dem- 
ocratic institutions and participates eagerly 
in this work for peace and well-being that is 
stirring the inhabitants of this continent; 
and in the face of the serious problems that 
shake the earth as a result of the European 
tragedy, believes that the people of our 
America have the unavoidable duty of main- 
taining themselves in close understanding, 
constituting a single defensive front that will 
protect them against any violent and arbi- 
trary intervention by alien forces that at any 
moment might attack the sovereign rights of 
our peoples who are united by the profound 
bond of their own liberty. 

“Maintaining and strengthening the bonds 
of cooperation and friendship between the 
countries of America must constitute the most 
fervent desire of all the people of good will 
to whom this sincere message is addressed in 
the name of the Mexican nation.” 

His successor, President Avila Camacho, in 
his patriotic inaugural address, rang true in 
his well-known devotion to democracy and 
pan-American unity in his message to the 
Mexican Congress this month, September 1, 
1941. He said: 

“I consider it appropriate to reiterate that 
Mexico is ready to give her full support to 
the defense of America, thus strictly follow- 
ing that line of conduct which she has held 
from the beginning of the struggle which is 
afflicting the world—vigilant observation of 
those conflicts going on beyond the conti- 
nent, but energetic collaboration in the ex- 
ercise, the strengthening, and the guaran- 
teeing of those democratic principles which 
serve as a basis for the union of the Ameri- 
can peoples. Aware of our limitations and 
pacifists by desire and tradition, we wish to 
keep ourselves apart from any armed strug- 
gle; but, jealous of our independence, we will 
not omit a single effort for the maintenance, 
together with the inviolability of our terri- 
tory and the sovereignty of our government 
(literally, institutions), of the integrity of 
America, and sacred right of thinking and 
of acting as freemen in a hemisphere where 
there is affirmed the great ideal of liberty and 
of justice.” 

The Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
His Excellency, Ezquiel Padilla, a man of 
wide experience in the service of his country 
at home and abroad, has reiterated his posi- 
tion and that of his country on numerous 
occasions. I quote for you some excerpts 
from statements made by him: 

“The reaction against Nazi propaganda 
throughout the Americas is the strengthen- 
ing of American solidarity. * * * Our 
conscience * * * is awake to the fact 
that nothing will save us in these days ex- 
cept the most compact unity.” 

Concerning the Roosevelt-Churchill meet- 
ing: 

“In the midst of those shadows which now 
surround us, the noble principles expressed 
by the Governments of the United States and 
England are the principles of those conditions 
of equity, harmony, and civilized life that 
all sincere men desire forthe future. * * * 
All these points * * * represent the will 
of America united now more than ever, be- 
fore the threat of evil and destruction, in 
the democratic ideals of mutual respect be- 
tween nations and equality among the peo- 
ples of the entire world.” 

* * 7 - o 


“Mexico is on guard for any act which 
* * * ‘tries to make Mexican soil a field 
for activities hostile to continental solidarity.” 
“The world is involved in shidows but 
* * * liberty is invincible and the dream 
of Morelos who foresaw a free America will 


endure throughout all evil designs for en- 
slaving the world.” 
+ - s . = 

“I believe that all the governments of the 
continent should be on guard. We must 
watch against those maneuvers of invisible 
warfare now so well known and against that 
propaganda * * * whos?object is to un- 
dermine the unity of nations and block the 
American solidarity of our continent.” 

* * . - * 

“The cause of our continent against mech- 
anized dictatorship and the motives we 
should preach among our people and we 
should plant in their hearts is * * * 
that the flag of democracy and of continental 
solidarity shall not serve as a cover to de- 
ceivers or imposition; that liberty shall be 
the basis of our life; that governments shall 
be the true expression of their peoples; that 
neither from within or from without, in- 
iquity * * * shal) crush the heart of 
mankind of America. * * * The stu- 
dents and teachers * * * are the cru- 
saders of a great cause of a free America, 
united and indivisible.” 

By actions suitable to these words the 
Mexican Government has not hesitated for a 
moment to do any and everything necessary 
to carry out the declaration of its President 
and Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

The views expressed by the Government are 
shared by the majority of the rank and file 
of the people and the Mexican press which are 
squarely alined with the cause of the de- 
mocracies. 

Let us now turn to the declarations and 
statements of those other great statesmen in 
our sister republics farther to the south when 
they touch upon the question of inter- 
American solidarity. 

In his report for 1941 to the National Con- 
gress of Colombia, His Excellency Dr. Eduardo 
Santos, referring to the totalitarian systems 
set up in Europe and the doctrines of liberty 
and democracy prevailing in the Americas, 
said: 

“In the presence of these two camps the 
Government of the United States formally in- 
vites the peoples of the Continent to keep 
firm, unanimous, and compact in the camp 
of democracy and liberty. And it itself pre- 
pares to fight without reserve and to the 
extreme limits in defense of the principles 
which it rightly considers as the supreme 
safeguard of the moral treasurers of hu- 
manity.” 

” ” * * = 


“The Government of Colombia considers 
that ‘the policy of American solidarity’ pro- 
claimed at the conferences of Buenos Aires, 
Lima, Panama, and Habana is much more 
than mere words; it should constitute a pre- 
cious course of action and thought, a definite 
orientation in our international life.” 

His Excellency, President Elie Lescot, of 
Haiti, in his inaugural address on May 15, 
1941, stated: 

“During the tragic hours through which 
all humanity is now living, it is impossible 
for any nation to play a hesitant role. 
The whole world must know that the Re- 
public of Haiti intends to maintain a per- 
fect union with the 20 sister republics of 
this continent.” 

On August 22, 1941, His Excellency, the 
President of Panama, declared with reference 
to the eight points set forth by President 
Roosevelt after his conference with 
Churchill: 

“I am sure that the eight points arrived at 
by President Roosevelt and the Prime Min- 
ister of Great Britain, Winston Churchill, 
will radiate very wholesome influences all 
over America, for the prestige of republican 
and democratic principles and the good 
neighbor policy. 

“I am particularly pleased that President 
Roosevelt should have extolled once again, in 
such an exalted and perfectly unequivocal 
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manner, the sacred principles of territorial 
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“In a very special manner the statement of 
the two governments pleases me, with the 
recognition of the sovereign rights of small 
countries and the right which each country 
has of adopting that form of government 
most appropriate to its idiosyncrasies, its 
needs, and the wishes of its own people, and 
with the principle of not accepting any ter- 
ritorial change which has not been freely 
consented to by the countries themselves and 
ratified by the constitutional powers in force.” 

Following a Cabinet meeting held on Janu- 
ary 15, 1941, His Excellency, President Ful- 
gencio Batista, of Cuba, and his Cabinet 
issued a joint statement, as follows: 

“The Cabinet discussed Cuba's position in 
the international field and in the face of the 
world conflict. The President and the Cab- 
inet ratified in their entirety the declarations 
recently made by the Prime Minister; they 
asserted again that Cuba would defend its 
principles and the democratic-sentiments 
which are the basis of our nationality; and 
they also declared that we find ourselves at 
the side of our ally, the United States of 
America, to whom Cuba will always lend, to 
the extent that circumstances make neces- 
sary, all possible cooperation for the preserva- 
tion of democracy, of liberty, and of the exist- 
ence of the civilized world.” : 

In an address before the members of the 
Venezuelan Congress and the visiting United 
States Subcommittee on Appropriations, the 
President of the Venezuelan Senate, Dr. Ale- 
jandro Rivas Vasquez, said: 

“We understand perfectly the situation and 
outlook of the whole world at the present 
moment. We cannot and will not be misled 
by phrases and gestures. We wish facts and 
ask for facts. First: Independence, liberty, 
recognition of our own sovereignty; and, sec- 
ond, we are ready to give life, homes, wealth, 
and everything to preserve these sacred things 
and to contribute efficiently and proportion- 
ally to our size and means in the defense of 
the continent. 

“We are ready here to join hands with our 
good neighbors and loyal friends at all times: 
The American citizens, in the defense of the 
Continent and to procure peace for all good 
nations in such a way as was dreamed by 
the master of American idealism—this Amer- 
ican in the manner of a continental senti- 
ment and view—President Woodrow Wilson.” 

His Excellency President Manuei Prado, of 
Peru, did not hesitate to declare himself, 
when, on April 1, 1941, and again on May 2, 
1941, he said as follows: 

“* © © (Peru) expresses once more its 
adherence to the cause of the States which 
fight resolutely to maintain, together with 
their independence, the integrity of the prin- 
ciples of democracy. 

“In effecting this act of national affirma- 
tion in the exercise of our sovereignty di- 
rected to the progress and well-being of new 
generations, I comply with the unavoidable 
duty, responding to the dictates of my con- 
science as a citizen and as an official forged 
in the perennial truths which proclaim the 
spiritual liberty of man, of declaring that I 
share fully in the doctrine and policy of 
action which the President of the United 
States incarnates and which translate the 
profound hope of peoples to maintain their 
institutions, their honor, and their lives.” 

” * im * . 


“Thus it is that America offers in this 
greatest period of history the fine spectacle 
of the renewal of its democratic faith and 
of its unbreakable decision to maintain its 
action of solidarity in the services of the 
principles which will shape the epic of their 
emancipation and which have characterized 
them in the universal concert as the home 
of liberty and of law.” 

His Excelleney President Baldomir, of 
Uruguay, in a press interview given to La 








Nacién of Buenos Aires, on May 18, 1941, 
said in reply to a specific question as to what 
Uruguay’s attitude would be in the case that 
war would reach the Americen Continent 
and that the sovereignty of the American 
states should be violated, said: 

“In reply to this question I must state 
that Uruguay is disposed to out in 

way and at any time, to the limit of 
its possibilities, and in the role which cir- 
may assign, the pledges which it 
contracted in signing the agreements reached 
at the conferences of Panama and Habana; 
agreements which preestablish the joint and 
defensive action of all American countries 
against foreign aggression, thanks to diplo- 
matic and armed cooperation and the prec- 
tical mutual assistance of the several mem- 
bers of the continental community.” 

His Excellency, President Ubico of Guate- 
mala, in the early part of March of this year, 
stated as follows to a correspondent of one 
of the great Argentine newspapers: 

“Guatemala cooperates in continental de- 
fense in conformity with the principles of 
Panama and Habana, which are corollary to 
the solidarity, always more effective, between 
the Hispano-American nations and the 
United States, with which Guatemala has 
cultivated a warm friendship, particularly 
since 1871. 

“My government has promulgated laws 
which proscribe ideological influences con- 
trary to the democratic spirit of the insti- 
tutions of the country.” 

His Excellency President Carias, of Hon- 
duras, on the occasion of the celebration of 
the Fourth of July in Tagucigalpa, stated: 

“At this solemn hour, when we feel near to 
us the patriotic vigor of George Washington 
and Simon Bolivar, we must affirm our faith 
and our hope in the final triumph of democ- 
racy. The gallant effort of Great Britain 
cannot be futile. We have placed our con- 
fidence in your great country and its distin- 
guished Executive, a leader of just causes, for 
his noble policy of the good neighbor.” 

In an address to the National Congress of 
Ecuador delivered on August 10, 1941, His 
Excellency President Arroyo del Rio stated: 

“Ecuador will not display an apathetic 
front towards the defense of the continent, 
and it will cooperate in this defense to the 
extent that may be necessary for it to do 
80, because Ecuador, which has always felt 
deep appreciation for the necessity of Amer- 
ican solidarity, could not betray the de- 
mands of its people. The Government hopes 
that the legislature will vest it with the 
broadest powers in connection with the work 
of the defense of democracy.” 

The Government of El Salvador on Au- 
gust 14, 1941, published an official state- 
ment of which the following is an excerpt: 

“For these reasons the Government of 
El Salvador declares before the world its 
faith and devotion to democratic regimes, 
which it sustains and is disposed to defend 
with all the strength of which the Salva- 
doran soul is capable, all antidemocratic 
doctrines; formulates its unshakable inten- 
tion of collaborating with the Americas, 
using all its spiritual and material resources 
to annihilate such doctrines, and expresses 
its vehement desire for the prompt return 
to the world of the reign of law and jus- 
tice based upon democracy, the only form 
of government which satisfies the conscience 
of men of good will.” 

His Excellency President Getulio Vargas, 
of the United States of Brazil, in a speech 
made on the anniversary of Brazilian inde- 
pendence on September 7, 1940, said: 

“Within the American Continent we enjoy 
an atmosphere of confidence and continue to 
practice the same century-old policy of 
friendly cooperation, offering, with absolute 
loyalty, our efforts for the prompt solution 
of all continental problems. The participa- 
tion in today’s civic festivities of special 
delegations from our neighboring countries, 
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apart from affording us deep and sincere 
satisfaction, testifies in an eloquent manner 
to the spirit of fraternization and to the 
identity of sentiments which inspire our 
relations and transform into concrete action 
the generous ideal of American unity. : 

We all feel that, if necessary, the American 
peoples will, as they have done in the past 
during their struggle for emancipation, unite 
their soldiers and their arms in the defense 
of their own sovereignty and of continental 
integrity. ? 

Again on September 7, 1941, Dr. Vargas, in a 
speech broadcast on the occasion of Brazilian 
Independence Day, said: 

“The American nations form a ‘defensive 
alliance which is prepared to resist aggres- 
sion from any side.’ 

“Brazil,” added the President, “is a pacific 
nation. Our greatest desire is to remain out- 
side the terrible contingencies of the war, 
but we cannot predict the future nor what 
may be asked of us in this violent reform of 
the civilized world.” 

In an address made on June 4, 1941, the 
Foreign Minister of Brazil, Dr. Oswaldo 
Aranha, said: 

“This pleasure, however, which is a family 
asset since it springs from our solidarity and 
neighborliness, must be preserved and de- 
fended in these times of such grave threats 
to human destiny. America, as we have al- 
ways affirmed, has never been a source of 
quarrels and war, but the perennial inspira- 
tion for peace. 

“Pan-Americanism is not an end, but a 
political community, a means for achieving 
wider objectives which are universal. A 
prosperous, peaceful, and happy humanity is 
the supreme aspiration of our peoples. 
America has helped to further the solution 
of the problems of the East and West be- 
cause it does and always will represent in the 
world a happy medium between the two ex- 
tremes.” 

His Excellency, President Somoza, of 
Nicaragua, on July 4, 1941, said: 

“Sensible thinkers and statesmen of this 
continent, men who love peace and the prin- 
ciples of justice and order which we devotedly 
proclaim in the name of the heroes of our 
glorious independence; all peoples who feel 
the strangulation of force against right, and 
the noble spirits who suffer the weight of 
violence against human dignity; all of those 
who speak with the heart from the devas- 
tated shores of the Old World, turn their eyes 
toward America and all that great portion 
of scorned humanity realize that for us there 
will be no tragic hour of new slavery because 
we have learned much during our life as free 
peoples, and, having democracy as the sup- 
port of our organization and defense, forming 
one block of aspirations, purpose, and hopes, 
we are ready to fight for our liberty.” 

On the occasion of the opening of the 
Bolivian Congress on August 6, 1941, his ex- 
cellency, President Pefiarenda, stated: 

“It would be a mistake to think that politi- 
cal and economic repercussions of the Euro- 
pean conflict will not reach or affect us. The 
nations of the world are so close to one 
another—regardless of the geographical dis- 
tance which may separate them—and there 
exists such an interdependence among them, 
that no one country can consider itself aloof 
from the problems of others. We have seen 
in a bloody catastrophe, such as that now 
going on in the Old World, that nothing is 
held back. Anything is possible in the times 
in which we are living. We have seen cen- 
turies-old nations disappear within the course 
of a few weeks. We have seen principles dis- 
regarded which, until today, have been con- 
sidered changeless. Humanity is living 
through a dramatic moment perhaps unique 
in all history, Everything seems to change; 
men and institutions, ideas and principles.” 

On July 7, 1941, His Excellency, Dr. Castillo, 
Acting President of the Argentine Republic, 
in a spsech delivered in honor of the visiting 
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chiefs of staff of the other American Re- 
publics, stated: 

“In fulfilling the obligations which cannot 
be denied to any sovereign nation, Argen- 
tina’s traditional policy of peace and har- 
mony with all nations of the world has suf- 
fered no change; although the clash of extra- 
continental powers has upset our economy 
and modified our balance of trade, we believe 
the correct course is to keep alive collabora- 
tion with the American nations in order that 
the atmosphere of harmony will prevail here, 
where peace and order make nations great 
and nations respected.” 

His Excellency Ruiz Guifiazu, Minister of 
Foreign Affairs of the Argentine Republic, 
stated on June 4, 1941: 

“If I were to be permitted to anticipate 
briefly my impressions of this journey I 
should say without hesitation that I have be- 
come conscious of the existence of a renewed 
pan-American conscience, of a real unity of 
aspirations and sentiments, made public in 
the conferences of Panama and Havana, 
which has become more uniform and 
strengthened in giving greater value to the 
continent without in this manner reducing 
the personality of the powers which consti- 
tute it. 

“Because the present pan-Americanism has 
deepened, the reason of its finality in public 
international law, more than in private inter- 
national law, obeys a more realistic and posi- 
tive judgment. 

“There is in all this a stimulating cbjec- 
tivity. It is reality itself which speaks and 
decides in greater measure, determined by the 
strong comment of communities and peoples 
above personalities. 

- * * ~ * 


“In proclaiming our unbreakable faith in 
law and justice, we have definitively formed 
our political and juridical conscience. 

“From another point of view the world 
already knows that there is no reason for 
suspicions or secrets in the diplomatic obliga- 
tions of the American chancellories, and that 
when they propose to organize peace they 
exclude neither the defense against dissolv- 
ing tendencies toward our republican and 
democratic institutions, nor the reciprocal aid 
which they should lend each other to main- 
tain their own existence.” 

Excerpt from a speech made by His Ex- 
cellency, Dr. Manuel de Jesus Ironcoso de la 
Concha, President of the Dominican Repub- 
lic, on November 16, 1940: 

“E pluribus unum should also and always 
be the motto of the Americas, to synthesize 
their spiritual union, cementing it in their 
identical love for their own sovereignty and 
independence and that of others, in the up- 
lifting degree of this sentiment and of their 
democratic institutions by every means, and 
in the strengthening of their relations with 
all races, as a way of working together for 
the happiness of all and that of each one of 
the nations which compose the domain of 
the Western Hemisphere.” 

In an interview published in La Tribuna of 
San José, Costa Rica, on August 22, 1941, His 
Excellency, President Calderon Garcia, said: 

“I have not had the opportunity to refer 
to the eight points of President Roosevelt 
due to the state of my health during the last 
few days. I believe I am expressing the feel- 
ings of the people of Costa Rica, as well as 
my own when I state that my Government is 
in complete accord with these points, in view 
of the European war and the threats against 
the world. America must remain compact, 
and share the same ideals; she must be 
jealous of her liberty and her independence, 
While it is true that many of the republics 
which make up this continent are small— 
diminutive, in fact—it is also true that soli- 
darity makes us great and invincible. These 
countries are thoroughly conscious of the 
significance of democracy and liberty. They 
have lived under these ideals the greater part 
of their existence, and even though some 
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Governors have attempted against these 
sacred rights of the countries, and on other 
occasions foreign interventions have occurred, 
we can safely say, without any doubts, that 
such ings are a thing of the past, and 
that little by little we have conquered the 
greatest ideals of freedom. President Roose- 
velt, through his policy of good neighbor and 
cooperation among the countries of America, 
has built the foundation of a new America 
that cannot distrust its brothers, but has 
complete confidence in the disappearance of 
political or racial differences that at other 
times have marred our history. Evolution 
has been slow, but it is now a fact.” 

In an address on September 2, 1941, His 
Excellency, the Minister for Foreign Affairs 
of Chile said: 

“American solidarity is a combination of 
the moral, economic, and physical forces of 
these countries to conserve intact together 
with their own sovereignty the beneficial 
democratic norms which rule us. The soli- 
darity only contemplates the employment of 
force for the common defense in case of 
extra-continental aggression. Chile is dis- 
posed to participate in the defense with 
serene and irrevocable decision.” 

In April last, His Excellency, the President 
of Paraguay, said: 

“Continental solidarity is a doctrine which 
merits the most frank adherence of the Para- 
guayan Government.” 

His Excellency, the Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs of Paraguay, stated: 

“We proclaim solidarity, cooperation, and 
mutual assistance as substantial norms of 
American international life together.” 

You have heard what our friends to the 
south have to say on the question of contin- 
ental solidarity. Let us now turn to what 
the President, the Secretary of State, and the 
Under Secretary of State have to say: 

The President in a speech on May 27, 1941, 
stated: 

“Now, as never before, the unity of the 
American republics is of supreme impor- 
tance to each and every one of us and to the 
cause of freedom throughout the world. Our 
future independence is bound up with the 
future and independence of all our sister re- 
publics. * * * We reassert the solidarity 
of the 21 American republics and the Do- 
minion of Canada in the preservation of the 
independence of the hemisphere. We have 
pledged material support to the other democ- 
racies of the world and we will fulfill that 
pledge. We in the Americas will decide for 
ourselves whether and when, and where, our 
American interests are attacked or our se- 
curity threatened.” 

In an address made on May 16, 1941, the 
Secretary of State said: 

“The American nations, beyond all others, 
have learned to live together, to work to- 
gether, to join in solving common problems. 
We have achieved a unity in which no nation 
is afraid, and no nation’s voice is unheard. 
The strength of any one of us is at the dispo- 
sition of all; the problems of any one of us 
are the concern of all * * * as nations 
and as individuals, Americans have been 
vouchsafed the highest honor and responsi- 
bility ever granted to a group of peo- 
— oo 

In an address delivered on September 28, 
1940, the Under Secretary of State, Mr. Sum- 
ner Welles, said: 

“Today the governments of all the Ameri- 
can republics are cooperating as one in the 
search for remedies for their common prob- 
lems, and with a full and reciprocal recogni- 
tion of their several needs and requirements. 
They are as one in their determination to 
preserve their domestic institutions, their 
ancient liberties, and their independence and 
integrity; but, more than that, they recognize 
today that the strength of every one of them 
is vastly enhanced by the combined strength 
of the rest. Speaking from the standpoint of 
a citizen of the United States, I can conceive 


of no greater safeguard to the national de- 
of the United States than the realiza- 


fathers contended, for which we have sacri- 
ficed, and for which, now, we are ready to 
defend. God willing, our common faith and 
our common tradition and our common unity 
will bring about a lasting triumph for the 
freedom we cherish and will never surrender. 

My personal and political creed—and I 
commend it to you in this hour, when all 
Americans should stand shoulder to shoul- 
der—was first enunciated by that great Amer- 
ican sailor, Stephen Decatur, in a toast given 
at Norfolk, Va., April 17, 1816: 

“Our country. In her intercourse with for- 
eign nations may she always be in the right, 
but our country right or wrong.” 

It may be objected by some that no man 
should acquiesce in wrong under any cir- 
cumstances. That was not the admonition 
of Decatur. He had supreme faith that his 
countrymen would reach the right conclusion 
and pursue the right course. He believed all 
citizens should accept the decision reached 
in legal and constitutional ways and give 
wholehearted support to the will of the land. 
His admonition was that no man should act 
on his own and in opposition to the law- 
fully declared policy of his country. 

And what Decatur was ready to do all 
Americans of every decade should emulate 
as the high duty of every man who loves 
his country and wishes to preserve its free 
institutions. 


Attitude of Axis Powers Toward United 
States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. SMATHERS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, October 6, 1941 
ARTICLE BY JOHN T. WHITAKER 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an article by Mr. John T. 
Whitaker, published in the Philadelphia 
Evening Bulletin of September 18, 1941, 
under the heading “Cynical Contempt 
Shown by Axis Toward United States.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin of 

September 18, 1941] 

Crnicat Contempr SHOWN By Axis TOWARD 
Unrrep States—“France Witt Look HEroic 
sy COMPARISON WiTH You,” HicH-PLACcED 
Fascist DECLARED, OUTLINING PLAN FOR 
New Wortp CONQUEST 

(By John T. Whitaker) 

The historical and only meeting between 
Roosevelt and Churchill did not take place 
until this August—almost 2 years after the 
commencement of hostilities. 
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and invasion was a fantastic dream. This 
propaganda was a tissue of lies based upon 
the near certainty, as “fifth coluninists” re- 


In this period I had one of many interviews 
with Count Galeazzo Ciano, Mussolini’s son- 
in-law and foreign minister. I thought what 
he said interesting. 

“I am absolutely certain of Roosevelt's 
election,” he said. “So are the Germans.” 

“Why then does Axis propaganda attack 
Roosevelt and describe Willkie with enthusi- 
asm?” I demanded, 

“For exactly that reason,” replied Ciano. 
“Because we know that Roosevelt will win 
the election. But don’t think we don't 
understand Willkie. Willkie is a Republican 
and the Republicans are your traditional war 
party, the real imperialists of America. 

“Willkie will take you to war as soon as 
Roosevelt. The man doesn’t matter. Your 
interests involve you in this war. Either the 
totalitarian powers or the democracies must 
prevail.” 

That is the way the Axis leaders were think- 
ing last fall. They knew that the ultimate 
and decisive show-down had to come between 
Germany and America—the greatest of the 
democracies. Their propaganda was designed 
to persuade the American public that it was 
not necessary or to the interest of America to 
go to war, that war was something Roosevelt 
personally wanted for personal reasons. 

This was doubly cynical since one of the 
most important of the German diplomats 
told me that Mrs. Roosevelt was a profound 
pacifist, that she had a great influence on the 
President and that Hitler felt convinced that 
Roosevelt would never lead the United States 
into war before America was attacked. 


WHAT DICTATORS DISCUSSED 


The greatest secrecy surrounded Hitler’s 
various talks with Mussolini through the 
winter. And yet within a few days or weeks 
of each of them important Germans and 
Italians knew most of what happened cr the 
substance of the conversations always leaked 
out. One of the things the two dictators 
discussed—though certainly not in such dis- 
respectful language—can be illustrated by 
@n apocryphal anecdote first circulated by 
an Italian diplomat. 

“Why can’t you take Malta?” Hitler is 
supposed to have asked Mussolini. 

“Malta is an island, too,” Mussolini replied, 
according to this wit. 

Facing the threat of an awakening Amer- 
ica, which was talking at last about produc- 

armaments in mass, Hitler and Mussolini 
found that England wouldn't collapse. When 
France collapsed both expected Britain to 
capitulate. When Britain would not capitu- 
late both undertook terroristic mass bomb- 
ing. 








If Churchill were a 
monger—the only man who stood between 
Hitler and peace—the British people would 
be bombed into submission. Hitler and 
Mussolini cared nothing for American reac- 
tion to the mass bombing of civilians be- 
cause they knew they had to defeat America 
to win in any event. Their problem was to 
knock out Britain before America could enter 
the war. 

Had they bombed military objectives they 
might have starved Britain out, but they 
bombed civilians and that only raised British 
morale to the most stubborn heights ever 
reached by a desperate people fighting with 
its back to the wall and alone. 

AMERICA PRINCIPAL FOE 


Meeting in midwinter, Hitler told Mussolini 
frankly that they were in for a long war and 
that America was to be their principal foe. 
He outlined a joint plan. The Axis had to 
clear the Mediterranean, take the Balkans 
and the Middle East with Suez. Then Ger- 
many would conquer Africa and establish 
U-boat and bomber bases along the whole lit- 
toral of the South Atlantic. 

Just as the combination of submersibles 
and planes was destroying commerce in the 
North Atlantic, so it would close the South 
Atlantic. Britain and America together 
could never replace the shipping lost. The 
French Fleet in cooperation with the Italian 
Fleet and new German units such as the 
Bismarck would drive commerce from the 
seas. America would be terrified and to in- 
sure her isolation Hitler had arranged that 
some time later Japan would join a tripartite 
alliance under which she would come to war 
if America intervened for Britain. 

A long deadlock was plain to see and in 
subsequent weeks the British won Cyrenaica 
and pounded the Italian Fleet at Taranto 
while the Greeks, picked as a pushover, proved 
a monkey wrench in the timetable. Italian 
morale was collapsing and I went again to see 
Count Ciano, hinting that the moment had 
come for the Italians to make separate peace 
unless they were willing to see the Germans 
march in and turn them into a conquered 
province. 

THE VALUE OF TIME 


“Your Excellency knows as well as 1 that 
time is on the side of the democracies,” I said. 

Ciano, very serious, replied quietly. 

“Yes, time is on the side of the democra- 

cies,” he said, “provided—provided there is 
time enough.” 
. Nothing has so succinctly summed up the 
grand strategy of Hitler and Mussolini in face 
of America. They must thank the American 
isolationists, no less than their own “fifth 
column,” that American failed to act in the 
spring and is failing to act now. 

The Axis leaders have retrieved their posi- 
tion in the Mediterranean and they are now 
conquering Russian raw materials and wiping 
out the armed forces on their most vulnerable 
flank. This is being done with no interfer- 
ence from America. American production 
and American morale will never be a threat 
to the Axis, in the opinion of every Axis 
spokesman with whom I have talked, until 
America has declared war. 

Until America is on a war footing with a 
war psychosis the Axis leaders feel that they 
can keep the initiative. Then they will hit 
America before the country realizes that for a 
full year it has been denominated by Hitler 
as enemy No. 1. 

“South America will go against you, your 
own public will be paralyzed and we will 
have every country in the world standing 
with us. Our long-range bombers will wipe 
out your industrial cities and we will land 
25,000 men at a time in your key centers— 
land them by transport aircraft. 


CONTEMPT FOR UNITED STATES 


“France will look heroic by comparison 
with America—your fleet spread in two seas, 
your air force crippled by ‘fifth columnists,’ 
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stubborn war- | your money-mad citizens scrambling to 


climb onto what you call the band wagon.” 

These were the farewell remarks of an im- 
portant Fascist leader to me as I was expelled 
from Italy. 

“We know America,” he said. “Our ‘fifth 
column’ is busy. You won’t go to war this 
spring and you won’t go to war this fall. 
Your people aren’t the kind to make sacri- 
fices. They won't ration food and clothing 
and gasoline. They won't live in training 
camps. They won't go abroad to die for the 
liberty you talk about so glibly.” 

This important Fascist added a personal 
warning. 

“Whitaker, you are a fool,” he said. “You 
could have chosen for us if you hadn't be- 
lieved so profoundly in what you call democ- 
racy. You'll spend your latter days in a con- 
centration camp in Axis-ruled America. I'l 
come to see you then.” 

“Don’t bother,” I told him. “I'll come to 
see you in Rome—I’'ll come in the uniform 
of the American Army.” 

It was 5 years ago that Mussolini said, “We 
or they.” He meant it, and Hitler means it, 
too. 





The Poles in America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES M. MEAD 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, October 6, 1941 


ARTICLE BY PROF. ROMAN DYBOSKI, OF 
CRACOW UNIVERSITY 


Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an article by 
Roman Dyboski, Ph. D., professor, of the 
University of Cracow, on the subject The 
Poles in America. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


{From the Polish Review, New York, N. Y., of 
September 8, 1941] 


THE PoLes In AMERICA 


(By Roman Dyboski, Ph. D., professor of the 
University of Cracow) 


The immigrant elements from Continental 
Europe that went to the making of the mod- 
ern population of the United States, may be 
divided into two categories: an earlier one, 
driven from Europe by political persecution 
and representative of its intellectual elite, 
played an active part in building up nine- 
teenth-century American civilization; and a 
later category, mostly agricultural labor, that 
left Europe under the stress of dire poverty, 
to build railroads and provide unskilled 
labor to the mining and factory cities of 
America, making no other contribution to her 
creative achievements than sheer hard 
physical work. 

The four and a half million Poles who live 
in compact masses in the working-class 
quarters of America’s great industrial cen- 
ters, are generally included wholesale in this 
second category. 

Until recently, it was not realized by 
American opinion—-nor even by the rank and 
file of the Polish-American element itself, 
that Poles figured prominently in the earlier 
immigration of chosen, liberty-loving spirits 
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from among Europe’s soldiers, politicians, in- 
tellectuals, and artists, that Poland was not 
behind other nations in contributing its 
quota of creative effort to the fabric of mcd- 
ern America. It is to recent and painstak- 
ing research by a Polish-American scholar, 
M. Haiman, in Chicago, that we are in- 
debted for a better knowledge cf the part 
played by individual Poles in the political 
development and intellectual progress of the 
United States; and it is on his studies that 
we mainly rely for this brief survey of a 
little-known subject. 
POLES CAME IN 1608 


Going back to the very beginnings of Amer- 
ica’s colonial history, we find that even the 
Pilgrim fathers had their Polish predeces- 
sors on American soil in the shape of cer- 
tain Polish artisans introduced by the English 
into Jamestown in 1608 and praised by Capt. 
John Smith, the colonizer of Virginia, for 
their industry and their skill, especially in 
making pitch and tar for shipbuilding uses, 
as well as for their bravery in fighting the 
Indians. These Polonians were awarded the 
franchise of the colony by the Virginia Co. 
of London in 1619, having organized a regu- 
lar strike for the express purpose of obtaining 
political rights. 

In the same early period Polish farmers 
made their mark among Dutch settlers in 
what is now the State of New York, and the 
first secondary school founded in New Amster- 
dam (as New York was then called) was 
organized in 1659 by a Pole, Dr. Alexander 
Charles Curtius. 

It was in the Dutch colony of Amsterdam 
also that another Polish settler, Albert Zabo- 
rowski, acquired wealth and authority in the 
middie of the seventeenth century, becoming 
the owner of large tracts of land on the 
Passaic River in northern New Jersey, and 
gaining fame as a friend and protector of 
the Indians of the region. He founded a 
widespread family, honorably known in many 
parts of the United States by its shortened 
name, “Zabriskie.” 

Poles were not merely among the estab- 
lished settlements, they also adventurously 
explored the remote and uninhabited wilder- 
ness. In 1735 a Pole, John Anthony Sadow- 
ski, reached the western outskirts of Ohio, 
anticipating systematic white colonization 
there by a hundred years. The town of San- 
dusky, Ohio, commemorates his name. He 
himself afterward lived in Virginia, where he 
was killed by the Indians. His sons, Jacob 
and Joseph, became companions of the fa- 
mous Kentucky pioneer, Daniel Boone. They 
assisted in the first survey of Kentucky, were 
the first white men to camp on the spot now 
occupied by the town of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
and founded the town of Harrodsburgh. One 
of them actually reached New Orleans, going 
down the Mississippi in a boat built by him- 
self. At the same time the first map of the 
coast of New England, a map still admired 
for its accuracy, was produced by a Polish 
surveyor in the British service named Charles 
Blaszkowicz. 

These and other pioneering achievements 
of Poles in the seventeenth century were the 
outcome of the interest the Polish peop!e had 
long taken in the New World. Poland, in 
her old University Library at Cracow, houses 
the earliest globe of European make, on 
which America noviter reperta figures as a 
separate continent (a replica now adorns the 
Polish room in the University of Pittsburgh). 
Plans for founding a Polish colony in the 
southern part of North America—to te called 
New Poland—were entertained by an eight- 
eenth-century Polish statesman, T. Mostow- 
ski; but the first partition of Poland pre- 
vented the enterprise from maturing. 

HEROES OF TWO WORLDS 

A Polish name, far greater than those 
hitherto mentioned, illumines both America’s 
War of Independence and Poland's last stand 
against her despoilers. Not in vain is Gen. 
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Thaddeus Kosciuszko (1746-1817) known to 
fame as the hero of two worlds—the O!d and 
the New. 

It was as a young captain of the Polish 
Army, commissioned after graduation from 
Polish and French military schools, that 
Kosciuszko decided, in 1776, to carry his 
sword across the Atlantic and help the Amer- 
ican Colonies in their struggle for freedom, 
which was finding a sympathetic echo 
throughout Europe. His services to the cause 
of American independence are well known 
and have frequently been commemorated in 
oratory, literature, and art. 

Kosciuszko’s name has never ceased to be 
honored in America as well as in Poland; in 
the United States it is commemorated not 
only by monuments in all the chief cities 
but by several towns named after Kosciuszko. 
His name was also given to an island off the 
coast of Alaska, discovered several decades ago 
and recently explored by the Polish geogra- 
pher, S. Jarosz. 

Side by side with Kosciuszko, both nations 
honor the memory of Casimir Pulaski (1748- 
79), who gave his life for America’s independ- 
ence. Unlike Kosciuszko, he had his career 
as a leader of the Poles behind him and not 
before h'm when he came to America. For 3 
years before the first partition of Poland, he 
had waged a dauntless guerrilla warfare 
against the Russian invaders. After 4 years 
of wanderings in exile, he offered his services 
to America through Benjamin Franklin in 
Paris, who sent him to Washington’s head- 
quarters. In the War of Independence, 
Pulaski won fame for the same intrepid 
courage in attack he had shown as a partisan 
leader in Poland. By his boldness he saved 
Washington’s army at Brandywine and at 
Warren Tavern in 1777; and, at the head of 
a special detachment organized by himself— 
“Pulaski’s legion’”—he marched, in 1779, into 
South Carolina, raised the impending siege of 
the town of Charleston, and finally met a 
hero’s death in leading French and American 
troops in the attack on Savannah, Ga. 

Kosciusko and Pulaski were not the only 
Polish soldiers who distinguished themselves 
in America’s War of Independence. Pulaski’s 
Legion included many other Polish volun- 
teers, some of whom share with him the glory 
of heroic death in battle, and one of whom, 
M. Rogowski, survived to write memoirs cf 
the Revolutionary War. Other interesting 
memoirs on the early years of America’s new 
life cf freedom were written by two exiled 
Polish posts, the brilliant satirist, K. Wegier- 
ski (who visited America in 1784) and J. U. 
Niemcewicz, sometime aide de camp to Kos- 
ciusko and afterward a farmer in New Jersey 
with his American wife, Susanna Kean. In 
those early years of the United States’ strug- 
gle for existence services no less valuable than 
thcse cf Polish soldiers were rendered to 
America by the financial efforts of a rich 
Polish banker settled in Amsterdam, Holland, 
Peter Stadnicki, an early purchaser of United 
States bonds, who .fterward for a time be- 
came chief banker for the United States in 
Europe, and, as one of the fuunders of The 
Holland Land Co, laid the foundation of 
agricultural settlement in the remoter parts 
cf New York and Pennsylvania. 


THOSE WHO FOUGHT FOR FREEDOM 


The next important contribution by Poles 
to the national life and culture of the United 
States arcse out of Poland’s armed uprising 
against her Russian oppressor in 1830-31. 
The brave efforts and ultimate failure of the 
Polish insurrectionists elicited expressions of 
sympathy from all lovers of liberty among 
western nations; nor were American voices 
wanting in that general chorus. A Polish- 
American committee was organized in Paris 
by the joint efforts of James Fenimore Cooper, 
the eminent American writer, and Lafayette, 
America’s French friend, who fought side by 
side with Kosciuszko for American independ- 





ence. An American doctor and philanthro- 
pist, Samuel G. Howe, of Boston, who was to 
carry relief funds from the committee into 
Poland, suffered long imprisonment in Ger- 
many for his noble attempt; another Ameri- 
can doctor, Paul F. Eve, of Georgia, actually 
served with distinction in the medical corps 
of the Polish Army during the insurrectionary 
campaign. 

After the disastrous failure of the insur- 
rection, thousands of its soldiers sought a 
new home abroad, in western Europe and in 
the United States. The American Congress 
granted them a whole township (6 square 
miles of land) in the State of Illinois, but 
the exiles were too poor to reach and de- 
velop it. They were scattered through the 
towns of New England States, and it was 
here that many of them, with later arrivals 
from Poland, made their mark in the de- 
velopment of the different American com- 
munities that gave them hospitable shelter. 
Among them were A. Kurek, the composer, 
who was the first organizer of touring or- 
chestras in America; J. Fontana, another 
composer, who had been a friend of Chopin; 
H. Domochowski-Sanders, a sculptor, whose 
bust of Pulaski adorns the Capitol in Wash- 
ington; A. Zengteller and A. Raszewski, en- 
gravers; J. Podbielski, a translator of Polish 
works into English; and an even better known 
translator, P. Sobolewski; the editor of a 
popular anthology entitled “Poets and Poetry 
of Poland” (1881); H. Kalusowski, a well- 
known doctor and philanthropist in Wash- 
ington; K. Gzowski, founder of the city of 
Toronto in Canada and builder of the first 
bridge near Niagara Falls; L. Boeck, organizer 
of one of the first schools of engineering in 
America; Dr. F. Wierzbicki, known for a de- 
scription of California, the first book printed 
in San Francisco (1849); A. Jakubowski, son 
of a distinguished Polish poet, himself a 
gifted writer of verse in Polish and English, 
whose early death was a great loss; finally, 
K. Kraitzir, a Hungarian by birth, but a 
volunteer soldier in the Polish insurrection- 
ary war and author of The Poles in the United 
States (Philadelphia, 1937). 

At the time when these exiles from Poland 
displayed their manifold intellectual and 
social activities, the territorial expansion of 
the United States toward the far West was 
in full progress and Poles were among its 
pioneers. Both in the conquest of Texas for 
the Union and in the Mexican War of 1846- 
48. Poles fought with distinction on the 
American side and some of them fell. One 
of the officers who had served against Mexico, 
K. Radziminski, also took an active part in 
the delimitation of the new frontiers. An- 
other Pole, Truskolaski, did meritorious serv- 
ice as a surveyor of newly occupied territories 
both in Louisiana and in Utah. 

In consequence of the individual achieve- 
ments and services of Polish insurrectionary 
soldiers of 1831 in America, the forties were a 
time when the Polish element was well 
known in the United States and frequently 
received demonstrative proofs: of political 
sympathy from the American -people. 


WITH GRANT AND LEE 


Having been drawn so deeply into the in- 
ner life of the United States, the Polish exiles 
could not remain aloof during the great crisis 
which culminated in the Civil War of 1861-65. 

The number of Poles living in the United 
States at the time of the outbreak of the 
Civil War is estimated at some 30,000. The 
majority of them lived in the Northern 
States; accordingly, 4,000 out of the 5,000 
Poles who fought in the War, served under 
the banner of the Union, and only about 1,000 
in the ranks of the Confederate Army. On 
the side of the Union a Polish leader, Gen. W. 
Krzyzanowski, won high rank and prefer- 
ment. Exiled from Prussian Poland by po- 
litical persecution, he went to America, was 
a railway builder in the Middle West, and a 
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merchant in Washington. He was one of 
the first to respond to President Lincoln’s 
historic appeal for volunteers; he organized 
a militia company in Washington; entering 
it as a private soldier, he was scon promoted 
captain, then colonel of the Fifty-eighth New 
York Infantry Regiment, known as the 
Polish Legion. He fought with distinction 
at Cross Keys, at Bull Run, at Chancelliors- 
ville, at Gettysburg, and in the expedition to 
Tennessee, becoming the idol of his soidiers. 
Leaving the service with the rank of brigadier 
general, he afterward became the first Gov- 
ernor of Alaska, and later served meritoriously 
in Panama and in the State of New York. 

Another exile from Prussian Poland, Joseph 
Karge, who had begun his new life in America 
as a school teacher, became the commander 
of a New Jersey cavalry regiment and fought 
all through the war with distinction. On his 
return to civil life he earned popularity as a 
professor of foreign language and literature at 
Princeton University, where he taught for 
nearly 30 years. The names of Krzyzanowski 
and Karge have their counterpart on the 
Confederate side in that of Gen. K. Tochman, 
who organized and for a time commanded 
the Polish Brigade of New Orleans. And in 
both Armies many Poles laid down their lives 
for the cause in which they fought and 
sustained their country’s reputation for 
heroic valor; some Polish women a!so earned 
praise for self-sacrificing heroism as army 
nurses, particularly Sister Veronica Klim- 
kiewicz, of the Sisterhood of Mercy, who ren- 
dered valuable services to the Union Army 
and lived on into honored old age, to die in 
1930 at Baltimore. 


UNSKILLED LABOR COMES 


The sixties open up a new era in the his- 
tory of European, and particularly of Polish, 
immigration into the United States. In 
places of the political exiles of former days, 
representing the intellectual elite of Europe 
and introducing valuable creative elements 
into many walks of American life, ma‘ses of 
unskilled made their appearance, coming 
largely from the rural districts of southeast- 
ern Europe, largely Latin and Slav, and soon 
to be absorbed by America’s rapidly growing 
industries. 

The large Polish-American community that 
grew up in that period, is rightly regarded 
as a mainstay of the Polish national cause. 
It earned this reputation by its willingness 
to make large sacrifices for its oppressed 
motherland. Another outstanding character- 
istic of the Polish community in the United 
States is its attachment to Catholic tradi- 
tion—a dominant feature of Poland’s national 
life throughout history. The Polish peasant 
farmer, like the Irishman, is fervently devoted 
to the faith of his fathers. Roman Catholic 
priests, the people’s most. trusted advisers at 
home, became its first leaders and organizers 
abroad, and Roman Catholic parishes are the 
first and remain the fundamental units of 
Polish national organization and instruction 
in America. 

It was at the summons of an immigrant 
priest, Father L. Moczygeba, that a group of 
Polish peasant farmers from Upper Silesia 
went out to settle in Texas as early as 1854. 
They brought domestic furniture and farm 
implements with them; nor were the very 
bells of the local parish church forgotten, as 
well as a huge wooden crucifix, to be planted 
in the midst of the primeval wilderness of the 
far West. The journey across the American 
Continent, still made by covered wagons, tcok 
months. The beginnings of the first settle- 
ment, piously named Panna Maria (the Virgin 
Mary) were hard, indeed, and many of the 
settlers succumbed. Yet all difficulties were 
overcome by the iron endurance of the sturdy 
peasant nature and Panna Maria became the 
center of several thriving settlements, whvuse 
inhabitants, the sons and grandsons of the 
original immigrants, are well-to-do American 
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farmers today, but cling closely to their reli- 
gion and national traditions. 

The Upper Silesian settlement in Texas 
was the forerunner of many others of a simi- 
lar kind. But the majority of Polish emi- 
grant peasants soon began to people the 
large industrial cities of New England, 
Pennsylvania, and of the Middle West. In 
40 years, from 50,000 in 1870, the number of 
Poles in the United States rose to 3,000,000 
in 1910. The majority worked in factories 
and mines, and only some 10 percent re- 
mained tillers of the soil. But a new growth 
of prosperous Polish farms has recently de- 
veloped in some parts of New England, espe- 
cially in the Connecticut Valley, where once 
prosperous farms are passing from the hands 
of old colonial families into those of Polish 
owners, originally farm hands. And Polish 
artisans and tradesmen, with an increasing 
class of professional men, especially doctors, 
architects, and lawyers, are now fairly nu- 
merous in the large Polish districts of such 
cities as Chicago (which has three such dis- 
tricts with nearly half a million Polish tn- 
habitants), Detroit (whose borough of Ham- 
tramek is solidly Polish), Cleveland, Buffalo, 
Pittsburgh, and Baltimore. In the South 
and in the West the Polish element is much 
less strong, though it is not entirely absent 
from any part of the United States. 


WORLD WAR NO. 1 


As Poles fought bravely in the Civil War, 
they again distinguished themselves in the 
Spanish-American War of 1898. Several com- 
panies of the National Guard that are still in 
existence were then composed entirely of 
Polish volunteers. 

When the World War came and America 
associated herself with the Allied Powers, 
Americans of Polish origin were foremost in 
offering their services to their country. Their 
contributions to Red Cross funds and to the 
Liberty loans were out of all proportions to 
their numbers and to the wealth they pos- 
sessed. Likewise their response to the call 
for men. Out of the first 100,000 volunteers 
who answered the summons of President Wil- 
son, no fewer than 40,000 were Poles, and it is 
on record that the first American soldier to 
die on the field of honor in France was a Pole. 
His name was Joseph J. Czajka, of Milwaukee, 
Wis. Altogether, some 300,000 Poles served 
in the United States Army in the last war. 

Poland’s hopes for political resurrection 
were bound up with the cause of the western 
allies. Paderewski, looked upon by millions 
of Americams as one of the world’s great 
artists, gave a new vcice to Polish aspirations. 
His popularity in the United States and his 
gift of oratory were invaluable in the service 
of his country. 

Coming to America in 1915, he campaigned 
on behalf of Poland, addressing countless 
meetings with never-flagging fire and mag- 
nificent mastery of speech. It was due to his 
efforts that the restoration of Poland became 
part of President Wilson’s 14 points. He 
succeeded, by his personal magnetism, in cre- 
ating a united Polish National Committee in 
Chicago in 1916, which, besides many other 
services to the cause of Poland, collected 
more than $10,000,000 for Polish national 
aims from the Polish-American community. 
Paderewski, by his appeals to American Poles, 
caused some 25,000 men from the United 
States and Canada to join the ranks of the 
Polish Army in France, which fought on the 
Allied side under the command of General 
Haller in the last stages of the World War. 
The services of the Polish-American com- 
munity to the new Poland did not end with 
the restoration of Poland. American Poles 
were among the most generous subscribers of 
the first loan of the new Polish Republic, and 
they gave unflagging assistance to their 
motherland in all critical situations in which 
she found herself in the difficult early years 
of her new existence, right down to the dis- 
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astrous floods in southern Poland in the 
summer of 1934, which called forth a splendid 
outburst of Polish-American relief activity. 

These manifestations of attachment to the 
“old country” as Americans of Polish origin 
generally call Poland, are cherished in Po- 
land’s national memory together with the 
historic proofs of active sympathy, which the 
new Poland has at various times received 
from the Government and people of the 
United States, such as the heroic volunteer 
services of the “Kosciuszko Squadron” of 
United States airmen in the Polish-Bolshevik 
War of 1920; the post-war relief campaigns 
of the Hoover Mission, the American Red 
Cross, the Society of Friends, and other 
agencies; the expert help of Professor Kem- 
merer and Mr. Charles 8S. Dewey as Poland’s 
financial advisers and the large American 
loan of 1927; last but not least, the humani- 
tarian and educational activities of the 
American Y. M. C. A. among Polish soldiers 
in wartime, continued among the civilian 
population in time of peace and culminating 
in 1923, in the creation, with generous mate- 
rial assistance from America, of a “Polish 
Y. M. C. A.” 





New Dealers Pull Another Paradox 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. EDWARD H. REES 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 6, 1941 


ARTICLE FROM THE TOPEKA (KANS.) 
DAILY CAPITAL 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave granted to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include an inter- 
esting and informative article from the 
Topeka Daily Capital of Topeka, Kansas, 
under date of September 27, 1941. The 
article is by Clif Stratton, who represents 
the Capital’s Washington Bureau. Mr. 
Stratton is an able writer and has given 
a great deal of study to farm problems. 
It reads as follows: 


[From the Topeka (Kans.) Daily Capital of 
September 27, 1941] 


New DEALERS PULL ANOTHER FARM PARADOX— 
Force CANADIAN WHEAT, ARGENTINE BEEF 
Down THROATS 


There are some iaysterious goings-on in 
Official circles these days. There is Secre- 
tary Wickard of Agriculture planning to re- 
duce wheat acreage even below the 55,000,000 
acres minimum established by Congress for 
the A. A. A. program—down to 50,000,000 
acres. 

This because of the huge surplus of wheat. 
We can understand that. But at the same 
time, here comes Secretary of Treasury 
Morgenthau, and urges that the bars be let 
down and that large quantities of wheat 
be imported into the United States from 
Canada, which also has large surpluses. 

Also, there are stories going around that 
Canadian wheat is being milled in bond in 
flour mills as far south as Texas, grinding 
flour to be exported. There is a 42-cents- 
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a-bushel tariff on wheat for human con- 
sumption; wheat for feeding to animals gets 
off with 10 percent ad valorem, or around 
10 cents a bushel. But wheat can be 
brought in to be milled for export purposes 
in United States mills, and pays no tariff 
at all. So if some of the mills buy Cana- 
dian wheat for export flour, when it is lower 
in price than United States wheat, that is 
understandable. 

But the justice of charging United States 
growers 49 cents a bushel to feed wheat to 
animals on their own farms, while Canadian 
wheat can be brought in on a tariff of 10 
cents a bushel (frequently less)—well, that 
is one of the mysteries. And this observer 
believes the A. A. A. program, with all its 
faults, is the best yet tried out for the 
American wheat growers. 

And here is something else—it is worrying 
the dairy people, instead of the wheat grow- 
ers. Paul McNutt, Administrator of Federal 
Security Agency (for some reason he has been 
given charge of administering the Oleomar- 
garine Act), has rewritten the oleo regula- 
tions so that oleo can be made to look just 
like butter, and if vitamins are added prac- 
tically can be sold as butter to unsuspecting 
customers. Oh, I know the regulations don’t 
say that, but the practical effect is just about 
that. 

And, in addition, in the name of nutrition, 
radio programs are being put on by McNutt’s 
department, advertising the wonderful quali- 
ties of cleomargarine. Maybe it has all those 
qualities claimed for it, but our understand- 
ing is that you can make oleo look like butter, 
taste like butter—but still it isn’t butter, any 
more than near-beer was beer, and it doesn’t 
have the nutritive value of butter from the 
good old dairy cow. 

Also, our Government, ever anxious to get 
@ new order going, remake the world, and so 
forth, now seems to be doing a clever job for 
the Argentine cattlemen, and for those smart 
American packers who have packing plants in 
the Argentine. 

As part of the Nation-wide nutritional pro- 
gram, Extension Service of the Department of 
Agriculture has slipped in promotion of 
“corned beef and cabbage” days or weeks or 
something like that. Women taking home 
courses in home cooking from experts from 
the agricultural colleges are being urged to 
feed the men corned beef and cabbage. 

Now the joker in that program, so far as 
the American farmer who handles beef catile, 
is that the only tinned corned beef that can 
be bought in the United States is made from 
Argentine beef. So through this “corned 
beef and cabbage” course in nutrition, 
American housewives all over the country are 
being educated to buy Argentine beef. 

Unless the foot and mouth disease quar- 
antine is removed, cattle and fresh beef 
cannot be imported into the United States 
from Argentina—but canned beef can, and is. 

At the same time, and for some time back, 
Secretary of State Cordell Hull has been and 
is working to !ift the quarantine against 
Argentine fresh beef. The Eastern seaboard 
cities want it—it is cheaper than American- 
produced beef. Now if the housewives of 
the rest of the country can just be educated 
to use more and more Argentine beef in 
cans, it ought to make it easier somewhere 
down the road to get Nation-wide public 
sentiment in favor of Argentine fresh beef 
as well. 

In our spare moments we wonder just 
how popular the “corned beef and cabbage”— 
Argentine tinned beef preferred—nutrition 
campaign is, say in the Kansas Flint Hills 
region. 

This administration is strong for helping 
the farmer—and it has done alot. But why, 
we pause to inquire, does it also insist on 
taking away more and more of the market 
from the American farmer? R. S. V. P, 
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Farm Credit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 6, 1941 


PAMPHLET PUBLISHED BY THE FED- 
ERATION OF NATIONAL FARM LOAN 
ASSOCIATIONS 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, a very en- 
lightening pamphlet has just recently 
been published by the Federation of Na- 
tional Farm Loan Associations, entitled 
“Is the Farm Credit System Being Sold 
Down the River?” 

I ask unanimous consent to extend 
this analysis of the new proposed Farm 
Credit Act, H. R. 5336, in the Appendix of 
the Rercorp. Hearings are now being 
held on this bill by the House Committee 
on Agriculture. 

The article follows: 


[Analysis of the new proposed Farm Credit 
Act (H. R. 5336) with suggested remedies 
by the Federation of National Farm Loan 
Associations, conference he'd at Chicago, 
September 19, 1941] 


Is THE FarM CREDIT SYSTEM BEING SOLD “Down 
THE RIVER’’? 


The Federal Land Bank System is in dan- 
ger of being traded fur a Government lending 
agency if House bill H. R. 5336 is passed in its 
present form, despite the many gcod features 
of th: bill. 

The farm credit system has grown for 25 
years and has lived successfully through one 
war inflation, two depressicns, and five 
changes of administration without serious 
criticism. Farmers have over $215,000,000 
invested and should have a majority of con- 
trol. 

The danger of a federally controlled lend- 
ing agency is that political prestige may re- 
place sound farm values as © basis for the ex- 
tension of credit, and political pressure might 
determine the collection policies. Thus we 
might ultimately lose the institution that has 
savec thousands of farmers in the past 25 
years 

On March 25, 1941, we sent cut to all farm- 
loan associations suggested remedies for the 
farm credit system. A bill has been drawn 
up by the Farm Credit Administration after 
consulting with the grange, the Farm Bureau, 
and the council of cooperatives, and has been 
introduced in Congress by Representative 
FutmMer. It is known as H. R. 5336. 

The Farm Credit Administration and the 
farm organizations did not agree on a num- 
ber of amendments which the farm organi- 
zations believe are essential to the safety of 
‘he ystem, so the furm organizations will 
present these amendments to the committee 
when hearings are held. 

While the bill has many good points, in its 
present form the bad points far outweigh the 
good. We do not want to spoil the good fea- 
tures of this bill, but prefer to correct the 
situation by eliminating the bad features, and 
unless they are eliminated by amendment we 
feel that the bill should be defeated. 

Every farm-loan association and every bor- 
rower should study this bill and get in touch 
with his Congressman and Senator, request- 
ing the elimination of the objectionable fea- 
tures and the addition of proper safeguards. 





The greatest danger in the bill lies in the 
increase in centralized control. Practically 
every action of an association or a bank is 
made subject to the approval of the Governor 
of the Farm Credit Administration. There 
are three sections relating to scaling debts, 
in which the Governor would almost supplant 
the banks; in addition there are about 65 
places where the activities of the banks and 
the associations are made subject to the ap- 
proval of the Governor. 

There has already been too much control 
in Washington. The function of the Farm 
Credit Administration should be to see that 
the law was enforced, while the boards of 
directors of the associations and the banks 
should be responsible for the operation of 
their own institutions, 

There are a number of places where in- 
creased power is sought which can be cor- 
rected by amendment. Space prevents listing 
them all, but the following amendmelits are 
thought necessary to prevent complete con- 
trol and operation from Washington: 


A. LIMITING POWERS OF GOVERNOR OF FARM 
CREDIT ADMINISTRATION 


1. Remove the power of the Governor to 
veto salaries of individual employees and 
confine his approval to salary schedules, thus 
placing the responsibility for hiring and fir- 
ing on the boards of directors where it be- 
longs. 

2. Provide for a Farm Credit Board of nine 
members, three appointed by the Governor, 
and six elected by the borrowers, two each 
by the National Farm-Loan Associations, the 
Production Credit Associations, and the Co- 
operatives which are borrowers from thre Co- 
operative Bank 

8. Provide for an advisory committee 
chosen at conferences, made up of repre- 
sentatives of farm-loan associations, which, 
among other duties, could make nomina- 
tions for directors and, further, furnish a 
closer contact between the land banks and 
the associations. 

4. The bill dangerously provides for the 
adjustment of the debts of its farmer bor- 
rowers. It provides that any farmer, who be- 
lieves his farm is worth less than his mort- 
gage indebtedness against it, any time may 
apply for a scale down. 

This would result in putting a premium 
on delinquencies, and would encourage the 
dishonest farmer to avoid payment of his 
debts, the loss being absorbed by the asso- 
ciations and the Federal land banks of the 
system, with the result that the honest, 
hard-working farmer would be paying the in- 
debtedness of the drones of agriculture. 

In regions where disaster has overtaken 
farmers, provisions for direct help from emer- 
gency agencies, or from the present revolving 
fund, should take care of those cases; and 
money should be paid into the revolving fund 
by the Government to cover these losses, as in 
many cases they were incurred at Government 
demand. 

The entire debt-adjustment provisions of 
the bill should be eliminated, as these pro- 
visions of this bill are not sound and should 
not be a part of any sound credit system. 
The measure should be amended by striking 
cut sections 10, 11, and 12 of H. R. 5336. A 
more helpful policy would be to amend the 
measure to provide that losses arising from 
emergency lending and collection policies or- 
dered by the Government should be met from 
the Government paid-in surplus. 

5. We believe the Governor should not be 
allowed to determine how much income each 
association is to have, if any. 

6. We do not believe the Governor should 
be allowed to determine the extent of farmer 
participation in the Federal Land Bank 
System. 

7. The bill takes authority for determining 
the issuance of bonds out of the hands of the 
banks and gives the control to the Governor. 
No Governor should have this power over a 
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board. It covers the very source of funds on 
which the system operates. 

8. Change the functions of the Governor to 
a law-enforcement officer and not the execu- 
tive officer of the farm credit system by 
eliminating many of the provisions which 
give him final approval of the acts of the 
associations and banks which should be de- 
termined by their directors. 

If the power to control the employees and 
the board were thus definitely settled in 
the borrowers, and a system of election estab- 
lished which would make it difficult to con- 
trol the election while assuring membership 
selection, the gravest danger in the pending 
bill could be largely met, but these amend- 
ments appear essential. 


B. OTHER DANGEROUS FEATURES 


1. The bill provides for raising the Com- 
missioner loan from $7,500 to $50,000. This 
opens the door for the substitution of Com- 
missioner loans for all Federal land bank 
loans, and might easily result in seriously 
crippling the associations and the banks. It 
might even put them out of business. 

The Commissioner loan is an emergency 
loan, and should be treated as such. Seventy- 
five-percent loans are normally inflationary 
in character and should be avoided. With 
reasonable prices, this emergency lending 
should ultimately pass out of the picture and 
should not be made permanent. 

2. The bill provides for making loans to 
corporations. This encourages corporation 
farming. We feel ‘that the backbone of the 
Nation has been built around the ownership 
of farm lands by common farm people, and 
the loans to corporations only encourages 
further farm tenancy. 

Corporation loaning may furnish the 
means for Government ownership of land, 
further increasing tenancy, and possibly re- 
ducing the position of the farmer to com- 
munistic serfdom 

We believe that loans to corporations 
should be eliminated. 

3. The bill provides that losses be split on 
a 50-50 basis between the banks and the 
associations. We believe that the profits 
should be divided in a similar manner. The 
main reason that we have impaired associa- 
tions at the present time is because the as- 
sociations have absorbed all the losses and the 
land banks kept the profits. 

4. The bill provides for the payment of one- 
eighth of 1 percent payment from the Federal 
land banks to the associations; that with the 
approval of the Governor, the boards may pay 
to the associations an additional three-eighths 
of 1 percent. We believe that the Federal 
iand bank should pay one-half of 1 percent 
to the associations without reservation, leav- 
ing a full 1 percent, or two-thirds of the 
spread, to the banks. 

The farm credit system was set up with 
the intent that farmers should own and con- 
trol it. The farmer borrowers of the United 
States now have over $215,000,000 invested 
in the land bank system, the control of 
which would be largely taken away from 
them and placed in the hands of the Gov- 
ernor of the Farm Credit Administration at 
Washington. We believe that as much of 
the Government money has been returned, 
and is being returned, that control of this 
system should revert to the hands of its 
owners. 


WE APPROVE—IF CONGRESS CUTS OUT OBJEC- 
TIONABLE PROVISIONS 


If the above mentioned objectionable 
features are eliminated, or remedied, we feel 
that the bill has many good points and 
should pass. Among these favorable points 
are: 

1. It pays the borrowers for their stock and 
substitutes member ownership. 

2. Provides the associations with a definite 
income of from one-eighth of 1 percent to 
as high at one-half of 1 percent, and com- 
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pensation for loan servicing. While this is 
listed as an advantage, provisions should be 
made for the definite income to be not less 
than one-third of the 144 percent spread 
between bond rate and loan rate, or one-half 
percent, 

3. Would enable banks to pay dividends 
through creating a guaranty fund out of 
the Governmerit funds in the system. 

4. Provides means for keeping associations 
solvent. 

5. Overcomes the difficulty of the stock not 
following the loan when the property is sold. 

6. Provides for joint sharing of losses be- 
tween banks and associations. 

7. Guarantees 344 percent interest until 
July 1, 1946, and thereafter based on the 
average cost of money, which should make 
low interest rates after July 1, 1946. 

8. Provides for dividends to be paid on a 
patronage basis. 

9. Assures associations and borrowers closer 
cooperation with the banks through the ad- 
visory committee which will help adjust or 
prevent differences. 

10. Provides control of possible abuses from 
taking deficiency judpments. 

11. Removes the burden of the Puerto Rico 
branch from the borrowers of the Baltimore 
land bank district. 

12. Provides for variable-payment rates to 
meet trying times. 

May we again repeat that the bill has many 
good points, all of which will be lost if we 
substitute a Government lending agency for 
the present farmer owned and controlled land 
bank system. 

The farm organizations recognize the good 
points in this bill and are approving it only 
if proper amendments are made which will 
correct the tendency toward centralized con- 
trol. 

The next step after centralized control is 
dictatorship, and dictatorships lead to war. 
Let us keep the control of the farm credit 
system in the hands of its borrower owners. 





The Great Salmon Mystery 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES L. McNARY 


=F OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, October 6, 1941 
ARTICLE BY RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, in the 
September 13, 1941, issue of the Saturday 
Evening Post is contained a challenging 
article by Richard L. Neuberger, a 
thoughtful journalist of Portland, Oreg., 
on the subject The Great Salmon Mys- 
tery. I ask unanimous consent to have 
the article printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp. I have obtained an estimate 
from the Government Printing Office 
which indicates that the article will take 
3% pages of the Recorp and will cost 
$168.75. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Saturday Evening Post of Sep- 
tember 13, 1941] 
THE GREAT SALMON MYSTERY 
(By Richard L. Neuberger) 


Since the memory of man, Indian and 
white, runneth not to the contrary, the 
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finest and strongest and stoutest-hearted 
salmon on earth have spawned in the head- 
waters of the Columbia River. But never 
will a salmon spawn there again. The last 
fish has struggled valiantly up the steep 
ascent from the Pacific Ocean to the distant 
creeks and glacier run-offs which are the 
Columbia’s origin. Irrevocably, and for as 
long as steel and concrete shall endure, the 
fabulous 1,200-mile salmon migrations that 
have been one of the wonders of the animal 
kingdom are blocked by Grand Coulee Dam. 

From late spring till early fall the most 
valuable fish runs in the United States go 
up the Columbia River from the sea. They 
are on their way to spawn. Some impulse, 
mysterious and unfathomable, urges the 
mightiest salmon, the Chinooks, back to the 
far-off upland tributaries where they them- 
selves emerged from eggs 4 or 5 years earlier. 
Up the Columbia they thrash and push, 
surmounting waterfalls with incredible leaps 
and twisting through a gantlet of nets and 
lines and spears. They do not end their 
inexorable journey until they spawn; they 
do not spawn until they reach the shallow, 
gravelly creeks in the mountains; and after 
they spawn they die. 

One hundred and forty miles from the 
river’s mouth Bonneville Dam rears a 172- 
foot obstacle. Last year, up a labyrinth of 
ladders and stairways and chutes at Bonne- 
ville, 391,595 ascending Chinooks were 
counted. Is this number large or small? 
Who knows? The biologists do not. They 
have no basis of comparison; never before 
have the fish in a vast stream been counted 
at all. What they do know is that 450 
miles above Bonneville, like a great cren- 
elated fortress, stands the stupendous wall 
of Grand Coulee. Water crashing over its 
spillway falls twice as far as Niagara. That 
frowning barricade not even Moby Dick 
could scale. So the Federal Government has 
begun a prodigious experiment—an experi- 
ment to determine if salmon whose for- 
bears for centuries have spawned in the 
Columbia’s last, lingering reaches can be 
schooled to consummate their lives at least 
500 miles downstream. Frank A. Bank, 
chief engineer at Grand Coulee, calls the 
scheme Uncle Sam’s fish college. 

“G’wan, you're fooling,” scoffed one skep- 
tical wildlifer when lean and saturnine Joe 
Kemmerich, superintendent of the biggest 
fish hatchery in America, told him the gen- 
eral idea of the undertaking. But Joe was 
in dead earnest, and so are thousands of 
men and women along the Columbia’s swift 
course as they wait for results. Their Jive- 
lihood may be at stake. The Government 
values the fish runs in the Columbia River 
at $250,000,000 and the annual return is 
never less than 4 percent. This $10,000,000 
supports a lot of families as well as many 
entire river-bank communities. Nor are the 
consequences likely to be merely regional. 
Rich, flaky salmon from the Columbia River 
has been baked, boiled, fried, or served from 
the can in countless kitchens all over the 
land. 

Only a part of the Columbia's salmon pop- 
ulation heads for the 620 miles of river back 
of Grand Coulee. But that part includes 
the best Chinooks, the fish with the most 
endurance and vitality. It is this strain of 
salmon which must not be allowed to become 
extinct. 

Uncle Sam’s academy for fish starts en- 
roliing pupils when these salmon thorough- 
breds are trapped telow Grand Coulee. 
Then they are rushed 45 miles in tank 
trucks to ponds alongside the immense 
hatchery which Joe Kemmerich operates in 
the Washington town of Leavenworth. 
There the salmon are spawned artificially. 
After about a year in hatchery troughs and 
pools the resulting offspring, approximately 
6 inches long now, are put in the trucks 
and turned loose in streams entering the 
Columbia River below Grand Coulee Dam. 
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The theory is that if one generation of Chi- 
nooks had an irresistible urge to spawn in 
creeks above Grand Coulee because that was 
the scene of their early. life, why will not the 
next generation of Chinooks go back to trib- 
utaries below Grand Coulee if that was where 
they were released as baby fish? 

“Thus,” announces the United States Fish 
and Wildlife Service reassuringly, “the hatch- 
ery-reared fish will return to the water in 
which they were planted, establishing new 
and natural runs in those streams.” 

Will this idea work? Government experts 
think so, but admit there will be no conclu- 
sive answer for 4 years—not until the salmon 
now being propagated artificially at Leaven- 
worth come back up the Columbia to spawn. 
Will they continue on to Grand Coulee, over 
the route their ancestors traveled, and perish 
buffeting its cement ramparts? Or will they 
wind off toward their new habitats? 

The ultimate outcome of this novel plan 
is only a single phase—albeit, a vital one—of 
the Great Salmon Mystery. All sorts of other 
questions must be settled, too. 

Are enough Chinooks getting upstream past 
Bonneville Dam? Will the fingerling fish, 
on their way down to the Pacific, scoot safely 
through Bonneville’s turbines or will they 
be mangied by the whirring propeller blades? 
What will be the effect of additional dams 
projected for the Columbia’s tributaries—the 
Snake, the Umatilla, the Willamette? Will 
Congress accept the recommendations of the 
Army engineers for seven more big dams 
across the main stem of the Columbia? 

What then? Do fish and civilization mix? 
Can salmon survive river pollution and in- 
creased cutting of the forests which guard 
the watershed? Will irrigation ditches be 
death traps for fish bound for both the sea 
and their spawning grounds? With what 
agility will fingerlings nurtured in hatchery 
pools dodge the trout and pike which are 
their natural enemies? Can the last un- 
touched spawning ground in the Columbia 
Basin, Idaho’s Salmon River, be kept that 
way? If the Salmon should be plugged too, 
how much hope will there be? Will the 
legislatures of Washington and Oregon gen- 
erate sufficient political courage to shut off 
commercial fishing in the upper river? 


THIS IS MY OWN, MY NATIVE SAND 


A generation of salmon must live and die 
before doubts will be resolved. The situa- 
tion today is so hedged about with impon- 
derables that, after an exhaustive on-the- 
scene study, Dr. Willis H. Rich, eminent 
ichthyologist at Stanford University, could 
reach only this indecisive judgment: “The 
future outlook for the salmon fisheries of 
the Columbia River is not bright, but neither 
is it hopeless.” 

“You've got to remember,” cautions Mike 
Hoy, master fish warden for the State ot 
Oregon, “that you’re not handling lumber 
or aluminum or iron ore or some other 
inanimate material. This is a problem 
which deals with living creatures, the 
strangest creatures in the United States of 
America. We're going to learn whether fish 
which absolutely must migrate upstream to 
perpetuate themselves can exist in a river 
system extensively developed for power, in- 
dustry, and rec-amation. Unfortunately this 
is something that can’t be decided with 
finality ‘n a laboratory. There are so many 
complicated factors involved that nothing 
but actual experience will tell the tale.” 

First and foremost among these factors is 
the fascinating life cycle of the great Chi- 
nook or King salmon. Tyee, the Indians call 
him. Far up the Kicking Horse River, in 
the shadow of the Continental Divide, Tyee 
bursts out of one of the four or five thou- 
sand eggs which his mother laid and his 
father fertilized. Then commences the ob- 
scure process by which Tyee comes to recog- 
nize the Kicking Horse from among the 
myriad of streams and creeks which rib the 
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Columbia River Basin. As Tyee increases 
in size the waves and eddies of the Kicking 
Horse caress his silvery sides and stir in him 
unforgettable sensations. But by the time 
half a year has passed, he is dominated by 
another urge, and he leaves the Kicking 
Horse and starts down to the sea. Only 6 
or 8 inches long, Tyee must dart beneath 
rocks and ‘ogs to escape fish that would eat 
him, and often rapids leave him stunned 
and sore. 

The Kicking Horse pours its milky glacier- 
fed waters into the Culumbia. Through the 
aeep gorges of the Canadian Rockies Tyee 
ficats, beneath the C P. R. bridge at 
Revelstroke and on across the American line. 
With a terrifying roar he is slammed through 
the generators at Bonneville Dam and drifts 
in a daze for the next day and night. The 
Columbia is broader by this time and Tyee 
feels the surge of the tide. It lifts him on 
rolling billows. So at last he comes to the 
ocean. There he lives for more than 3 years. 
Where he goes no man can say with certainty. 

In those years, if he keeps out of fishing 
nets, Tyee becomes a great Chinook salmon. 
He may weigh 60 or 70 pounds. And then 
some gentle spring day he feels the pull of 
the north country once more. Across all that 
weary distance he remembers the icy reaches 
of the Kicking Horse. Salmon spawn in the 
fall, but Tyee begins his migration in May, 
for he has a long way to travel. He must 
journey more than a thousand miles, and his 
belly bulges with rich oil to carry him on 
his course. After he enters the mouth of the 
Columbia he never feeds again, although he 
may snap angrily at a fisherman’s spinner. 
The surplus oil padding his sides must take 
him home. 

Nets of all descriptions stretch out for 
Tyee, but not for a dinner table was he 
destined. At Bonneville he flips up fish 


ladders, which are like watery staircases, and 
a click tells that he has been counted along 
with thousands of his kind. Other tributary 


streams beckon invitingly, but Tyee knows 
where he is bound. Celilo Falls presents a 
15-foot bastion behind a plumelike curtain. 
Tyee must leap four times before a mighty 
effort takes him over the brink and into the 
smooth water above. He barely evades an 
Indian's spear and continues upstream. 

And finally, in the sharp mountain autumn, 
“home is the sailor, home from the sea.” 
Tyee has returned to the Kicking Horse. 
Beside him he notices a long, tapering female 
salmon. They thrash upstream together. 
Near the gravel bar where Tyee himself was 
spawned 5 years before, the female hollows a 
shallow pocket and deposits her eggs. With 
heavy rushes Tyee, too, scoops away the 
pebbly bottom and hovers over the eggs. His 
life is completed now and so is that of his 
mate. Out of the 259,000 square miles of the 
Columbia’s watershed they have found the 
place they sought. The urge which carried 
them from the ocean to the core of the 
Rockies is gone and with it their last energy. 
They drift down the Kicking Horse, blind 
and battered. Before another sundown they 
are dead. 

This is the life span of the Chinook salmon, 
the great fish of the Pacific seaboard. B''t 
Tyee’s offspring will never spawn in tue 
Kicking Horse. Instead they are to be en- 
listed in Uncle Sam's fish school and driven 
on the most remarkable ride ever taken by 
salmon or, for that matter, by any other fish. 

Registration for the school takes place in 
the three fish ladders which ascend Rock 
Island Dam, a long, low barrier built across 
the Columbia, 150 miles below Grand Coulee, 
by a power company. In these ladders Joe 
Kemmerich and his assistants have placed 
fish traps. When a trap is full a worker in 
rubber boots sloshes in with a net and scoops 
out the scrap fish—suckers, pike, and eels. 
This cuts down the mortality among salmon 


eggs and fingerlings. ‘Then the trap, with 
water and fish and all, is slowly hoisted 25 
feet in an electrically operated elevator shaft. 

Waiting for this cargo of thrashing, flip- 
ping salmon is a fleet of eight tank trucks. 
Each truck cost $7,638, holds 1,000 gallons 
of water, and this is chilled to the glacial 
temperature of the Columbia by a compart- 
ment packed with nearly a ton of cracked 
ice. Two big pumps maintain the oxygen 
supply in the tank. Dials show the driver 
the temperature and pressure of the water, 
which he can regulate with valves. 

At the height of the fish runs the trucks 
travel the highway from 4 in the morning 
until midnight. The traps at Rock Island 
fill as fast as porridge bowls. “These aren’t 
meat-market fish you're carrying,” Joe Kem- 
merich admonishes the truck drivers, who 
last year drove a total of 102,784 miles. 
“They're fish to reproduce thousands of other 
fish later on.” 

This program costs the Government 
$3,510,000. At Leavenworth the fish are 
dumped into holding ponds along Icicle 
Creek, where they are collected and spawned 
artificially. The eggs then are put in hun- 
dreds of trays and troughs until the finger- 
lings emerge. Today, at Leavenworth, 7,500,- 
000 baby fish are being fed. 

There are more than 100 ponds and pools. 
Twenty-five thousand pounds of ice are man- 
ufactured each day for the trucks alone. 
When it was feared that Icicle Creek might 
not provide the 173,000 gallons of cold water 
required every hour, a 2,600-foot tunnel was 
drilled through granite from the creek’s 
source to the bottom of Snow Lake. For this 
job, rangers in the Wenatchee National Forest 
had to construct 6 miles of mountain trail, 
and 230 tons of supplies were hauled to Snow 
Lake on pack horses. A series of five dams 
on Icicle Creek supplements the water-con- 
trol system. 

After the fingerlings have been in the 
hatchery about a year they are taken in the 
tank trucks to tributaries which enter the 
Columbia below Grand Coulee Dam. The 
little Chinooks are emptied into the Entiat 
River and Nason Creek because for them fast 
water, flecked with whitecaps, has the great- 
est lure. The blueback or sockeye salmon, 
much smaller than the Chinooks, are released 
in the Wenatchee and Okanogan Rivers, for 
they spawn only in streams with lakes at 
their source. 

Is this scheme foolproof? Just in case it 
isn’t, not all the salmon trapped at Rock Is- 
land are being chauffeured to Leavenworth for 
artificial propagation. Some are hauled di- 
rectly to the Wenatchee, the Entiat, and the 
other streams where the fingerlings are turned 
loose. The haul to Osoyoos Lake, near the 
rise of the Okanogan, is 155 miles, and the 
trucks must be reiced at way points. When 
these adult fish first were released, many of 
the West’s leading biologists came out with 
pup tents and bacon and beans, and camped 
right along the bank to see what would hap- 
pen. The salmon uniformly turned around 
and started back downstream toward the Co- 
lumbia and their distant spawning grounds 
above Grand Coulee. But grilles had been 
set in the water, and they pushed against the 
grating like bears in a cage. A few Chinooks 
got through a faulty weir on Nason Creek 
and a week later battered out their lives 
against the masonry cliffs of Coulee. The 
bulk of the salmon, however, at last tired of 
bumping the grilles. They whipped about 
and, while the naturalists watched in wonder, 
went upstream to the gravel shoals and 
spawned. 

Fred J. Foster, assistant regional director 
in the Northwest for the Fish and Wildlife 
Service, explains this alternative plan: “We 
are releasing some of the salmon as adults 
because we don’t want to put all our eggs in 
one basket. We are working with many un- 
known quantities and we must check and 
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double-check all the time. Although we are 
very hopeful about the entire situation, this 
is certainly a case where an auxiliary plan is 
advisable.” 

Transporting the salmon, adults as well as 
the little fish, exacts an operating cost of 
almost $100,000 annually. In 1944, Joe Kem- 
merich says, the program will be tapered off 
and perhaps eventually abandoned. That 
year the migrating salmon will not be trapped. 
Many of them will be let past Rock Island. 
They will be the first graduates of the fish 
university to come back upstream. They will 
be the salmon which, in the past year as 
fingerlings, have been acclimated to the new 
spawning spots. Then the test will be at 
hand. 

If the Chinooks turn off up Nason Creek 
and the Entiat, and the bluebacks seek out 
the Okanogan and the Wenatchee, the ex- 
periment will be a brilliant success. The 
fish runs of the upper river will have been 
saved. But if Tyee’s offspring and thousands 
of other salmon continue up the Columbia 
and hurl themselves at Grand Coulee, the 
outlook will be dismai. Artificial spawning 
on a stupendous scale might offer the only 
possible hope; the present program would 
have to be expanded and prolonged indefi- 
nitely, with results highly dubious at best. 
Inferior fish would be certain. 

Downstream at Bonneville the Government 
has even more money invested in ways and 
means of sustaining the Columbia River 
salmon runs. The $7,022,000 fish ladders 
circumventing Bonneville Dam, which is only 
a fraction the size of Grand Coulee, but 
nevertheless quite a project, have been in use 
3 years now. In 1940 a total of 391,595 Chi- 
nooks and 148,808 bluebacks were counted 
on their way up the cascading steps. This 
fails to indicate the true quantitative ratio 
between the two species, however, for while 
bluebacks average only 4 pounds the Chi- 
nooks average 23 and sometimes a sovereign 
of the river will weigh 100 pounds or more. 

Has the Bonneville count any bearing on 
the great salmon mystery? Some skeptics 
confess they are surprised. Dr. William L. 
Finley, vice president of the Izaak Walton 
League of America, who thinks the Govern- 
ment has gone “dam crazy,” admits the Bon- 
neville fishways are by far the best ever built. 
And Prof. Lawrence E. Griffin, of Reed Col- 
lege, in Portland, while still afraid that the 
fisheries face a bleak future, concedes he was 
wrong in his original estimate of the ladders 
at Bonneville. “I don’t grant yet,” says he, 
“that enough salmon are passing the dam to 
keep the runs at their current level. How do 
we know what number of fish were in that 
stretch of the Columbia before the river was 
blocked and counting began? But I cheer- 
fully admit that a lot more salmon are 
climbing the ladders than I expected.” 

The Bonneville passages for salmon have 
brought into existence an entirely new civil- 
service classification, that of fish counters. 
This is the first tally of fish in a major stream. 
The counters get 60 cents an hour and must 
be able to recognize on sight the species 
which inhabit the Columbia. On platforms 
in summer and in doghouselike shelters in 
stormy weather, they keep count with little 
meters as the fish slip through apertures at 
the top of the ladders. The busiest day the 
fish counters ever had was in September 1940, 
when 33,900 Chinooks turned the staircases 
into a milling mass of fish. Onlookers’ hearts 
beat faster as they watched the spectacle. 


PITY THE POOR FISH 


Naturalists are pretty well agreed that the 
fishways at Bonneville have boosted the adult 
salmon upstream past the dam. But an 
equally essential phase of the life cycle of the 
Chinooks is for the fingerlings to get down to 
the sea, and here the experts have their 
fingers crossed. The Bonneville powerhouse 
is honeycombed with fingerling bypasses, 








which are chutes twisting through the con- 
crete. What happens, however, to the baby 
fish that drop into the penstocks? Do all of 
them survive the turbine blades? What 
about the maelstrom of water at the foot of 
the spillway? Will the suddenly changing 
pressure give fingerlings the bends, like divers 
yanked between levels too rapidly? 

Oregon’s Fish Commission has released a 
big batch of fingerlings above Bonneville Dam 
and another batch below. The fins of the 
two batches were carefully clipped in different 
manner for identification. When these fin- 
gerlings return from the Pacific as adult 
salmon, the markings will tell plainly the 
effect of Bonneville on the little fish. 


Not long ago Federal and State biologists 
turned loose salmon fingerlings above the 
Portland General Electric Co. Dam, which 
spans the Clackamas River in Oregon. A 
diver went below and watched the fish come 
out of the tailrace. What he saw was a 
blocdy mess. The fingerlings had been 
chopped to pieces in the generators. Bonne- 
ville’s massive turbines have much more 
room, and naturalists believe this will not be 
duplicated there, but they are making no un- 
qualified predictions. The size of the Gov- 
ernment dam prevents a similar emphatic 
test, although hunks of balsam wood have 
passed through the powerhouse in fairly good 
shape. 

WHEN KIPLING REALLY LIVED 


The Clackamas was once alive with salmon. 
Whopping Chinooks spawned in its moun- 
tain-locked headwaters and went down to 
the Columbia and so to the ocean. Then 
dams at Cazadero and River Mill, built with- 
out adequate fish ladders, depleted the runs 
at a terrific rate. The Chinooks speedily dis- 
appeared from the river. Where a mustached 
little Englishman had caught 16 big salmon 
in 6 hours, fish virtually ceased to come. 
The Englishman’s name was Rudyard Kip- 
ling and after he had fished in the Clacka- 
mas in 1888 he wrote back to the Civil and 
Military Gazette of Lahore, India: 

“I have lived! The American continent 
may now sink under the sea, for I have taken 
the best that it yields, and the best was 
neither dollars, love, nor real estate. Hear 
now, gentlemen of the Punjab Fishing Club, 
who whip the reaches of the Tavi, and you 
who painfully import trout to Ootacamund, 
and I will tell you how I went fishing and 
you shall envy. * * * There be several 
sorts of success in this world that taste well 
in the moment of enjoyment, but I question 
whether the stealthy theft of line from an 
able-bodied Columbia salmon who knows ex- 
actly what you are doing and why you are 
doing it is not sweeter than any other vic- 
tory within human scope.” 

As on the Clackamas, innumerable salmon 
spawning grounds in the Columbia Basin 
have been blocked off by dams built without 
safeguards for fish. In the opinion of B. M. 
Brennan, veteran directér of the Washington 
State Department of Fisheries, this is one of 
the basic reasons why 43,000,000 pounds of 
Chinook salmon were caught on the Columbia 
River in 1883 and only 16,000,000 pounds in 
1940. Brennan blames both the Government 
and private power companies. For example, 
the Black Canyon Dam, constructed by the 
Bureau of Reclamation across the Payette 
River, in Idaho, ruined a big Chinook spawn- 
ing area and the privately built Wallowa 
Lake Dam in Oregon completely destroyed 
a valuable run of bluebacks. Congress in 
1934 tried to prevent a repetition of this by 
ordering that any Federal or private project 
built in the future must make adequate pro- 
visions for the migration of fish. 

Brennan believes that the next step in the 
protection of the Columbia salmon runs must 
be to bring Idaho into a tri-State compact 
with Washington and Oregon for the man- 
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agement of the fisheries in the basin. This 
has never been done in the past, because the 
Columbia does not wash Idaho soil at any 
point, yet the Columbta’s largest tributary, 
the Snake, threads across Idaho for 750 miles. 
And of the Snake’s largest tributary Brennan 
recently declared: “The Salmon River~ in 
Idaho is the only major Chinook salmon 
spawning ground remaining in the entire 
upper Columbia River watershed that is gen- 
erally unaffected by dams, water diversions, 
pollution, and other hazards to the future 
abundance of salmon.” 

Both private and Government dams are 
athwart the Snake itself, although some of 
these are above the impassable barrier of 
Shoshone Falls. Idaho is one of the prin- 
cipal irrigation States and its farmers con- 
stantly demand water for their land and 
kilowatts to pump it there. But the Salmon 
is a wilderness river and to date its peaks 
and crags have stood off civilization’s en- 
croachments. Along with its various forks, 
the Salmon flows in chasms nearly a mile 
deep. It empties into Hell’s Canyon, where 
the Snake has trenched a 6,100-foot gash 
which is the deepest abyss on the continent. 
Most of the Salmon’s course is through the 
fastnesses of the Nez Percé, Idaho, Challis, 
and Salmon National Forests. No boats, only 
fish on their way to spawn, have ever traveled 
the Salmon upstream, and so it is known in 
Idaho as “the river of no return.” 


WITH DRAWN SWORDS, IF NEED BE 


A graying Scotsman, Hugh C. Mitchell, 
Oregon’s head fish culturist, says, “I wouldna 
be surprised if the Salmon is now the gr-reat 
spawning spot of the Northwest. We must 
protect that river with drawn swords, if need 
be.” Keeping the Salmon River open and 
uncontaminated is a No. 1 order of business 
among fishermen and wildlife enthusiasts. 
Federal experts, now surveying this wilderness 
river, believe it is fully as important from a 
Chinook propagation standpoint as the main 
stem of the Columbia. Lloyd Royal, biologist 
for the State of Washington, contributes the 
added fact that most of the Columbia River 
steelhead trout passing Bonneville Dam, and 
185,174 did so last year, go up the Salmon to 
lay their eggs. With these circumstances in 
mind, the Washington Legislature memorial- 
ized Congress to appropriate funds at once 
for the preservation of fish-spawning areas in 
Idaho. 

Congress is now considering a proposal by 
two Members from Oregon, Senator CHARLES 
L. McNary, Republican minority leader, and 
Representative WALTER M. Prerce, a New Deal 
Democrat, for a $23,700,000 navigation dam 
across the Columbia at Umatilla Rapids, mid- 
way between Bonneville and Grand Coulee. 
Yet Royal believes this big barrier would have 
infinitely less effect on the Chinook runs 
than much smaller dams wedged into the 
upper reaches of the Salmon River. “If Uma- 
tilla Dam is fitted with the same kind of fish- 
ways as Bonneville and Rock Island,” he ex- 
plains, “I’m sure it won’t do any material 
harm to the salmon.” Maps of the United 
States Geological Survey show the Salmon 
studded with potential dam sites, but wild- 
lifers, after giving in or being vanquished on 
practically every other river in the far West, 
say this is where they die with their boots on. 
They think hope lasts as long as the Salmon 
stays untrammeled. Hugh Mitchell under- 
scores the fact that a little hatchery near the 
top of the Salmon River, within 15 miles of 
where Lewis and Clark crossed the Conti- 
nental Divide and limped down Agency Creek, 
used to collect as many as 6,500,000 eggs 
annually. This is half the number Joe Kem- 
merich and his aides put in trays last year at 
the largest fish hatchery in the country. 


SALMON VERSUS PEOPLE 


In this entire situation the new dealers 
and their bitter foes, the utilities, are the 
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joint targets of naturalists and fishermen. 
Some sirange political alliances have re- 
sulted. When Dr. Finley, of the Izaak Wal- 
ton League, claimed that plans of the 
Army engineers for high dams on the Wil- 
lamette River would endanger that tribu- 
tary’s Chinook runs, he was simultaneously 
rebuked by the Oregon Statesman, news- 
paper of the State’s anti-New Deal Governor, 
Charles A. Sprague, and by Representative 
J. F. Hosch, New Deal leader in the Oregon 
Legislature. “Must the Willamette Valley,” 
indignantly asked the statesman, “forever 
remain a wilderness so that the supply of 
salmon may be maintained?” And Hosch 
wrote Finley accusingly, “You unquestion- 
ably are more concerned about a few fish 
than about the people who inhabit our land.” 

The controversy involves the whole devel- 
opment of the Northwest, which is the coun- 
try’s final frontier. “Salmon and civiliza- 
tion don’t mix,” say the fishermen. J. A. 
Craig, biologist for the Fish and Wildlife 
Service, recently decided that lumbering, 
mining, irrigation, and power production 
“are practically all deleterious to the pro- 
ductivity and survival of the fish population 
of the Columbia River.” But today the 
Northwest is in the midst of the biggest 
industrial boom in its history. Forests are 
being felled to provide lumber for ships and 
barracks. New mines are being tapped. Soon 
Plants along the Columbia wil! turn out 
nearly a third of the Nation’s expanded 
aluminum production. Irrigation canals 
are being dug through the dry uplands. 

Rivers glutted with logs are no good for 
fish, and logged-off hillsides are no good for 
rivers. Many a migrating salmon has acci- 
dentally poked into an irrigation ditch and 
ended his odyssey in an alfalfa field. Three 
hundred dead fingerlings were just found in 
a flume near Grants Pass, Oreg. Factories 
mean cities and cities mean pollution. The 
Willamette River is so full of offal and chem- 
ical wastes that its fall run of Chinooks is 
gone, literally choked to death. The spring 
run has survived only because of the for- 
tunate coincidence that it comes upstream 
when freshets from the mountains immerse 
the excretion and sawdust and trash with 
which Portland clogs the waterway. 

After fingerlings released below a Willam- 
ette River bridge had died and floated belly 
up in less than 4 minutes, William J. Smith, 
president of the Oregon Wildlife Federation, 
announced grimly that 125,000 sportsmen in 
the State were ready for political action if 
something is not done. In an attempt to 
prevent spread of these conditions, Dr. Paul 
J. Raver, Bonneville Dam administrator, is 
requiring as a condition of power sales the 
elimination of waste products. 


PROTECTIVE MEASURES 


The Washington Department of Fisheries 
is pressing for legislation to compel the 
screening of all irrigation canals and has set 
up nearly 300 filters already. Oregon’s fish 
commission wants trolling in the ocean rig- 
idly controlled, and its chairman, John C. 
Veatch, believes no commercial fishing should 
be allowed on the Columbia above Bonne- 
ville Dam. Senator McNary, of Oregon, be- 
lieves that trolling at sea must be closely 
regulated. He has introduced a bill giving 
the Fish and Wildlife Service the right to 
prevent the catching of salmon under certain 
weights and sizes. “We know,” he explains, 
that the Chinooks attain most of their 
growth in the ocean. It is an economic waste 
to permit the catching of a 9-pound salmon 
which in 3 or 4 months might weight 25 
pounds. The reduction of spawning grounds 
in the upper Columbia makes more impera- 
tive than ever that we get every possible 
ounce of food value from the salmon which 
are netted in the Pacific.” McNary says he 
has assurances that Canada will parallel any 
such action taken by the United States. A 
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number of wildlife experts hope to forbid In- 
dians from spearing and netting the home- 
ward-bound salmon at Celilo Falls, but others 
ask if we take away even this from the 
country’s original owners what are we accus- 
ing Hitler of, anyway? 

Ever since the first cannery was built on 
the Columbia 75 years ago salmon have been 
a red-hot political issue in the Pacific North- 
west. Six times the people of Oregon have 
voted on referendums concerning the pro- 
tection of fish. The voters of both Washing- 
ton and Oregon resorted to action at the 
polls to do away with the basketlike fish 
wheels that never gave the Columbia River 
salmon half a chance. In 1926 Oregon 
knocked them out, and in 1934 Washington 
followed suit. Fish politics conform to no 
standard pattern. Rufus Woods, stanch 
Republican editor of the Wenatchee World, 
is sure the Leavenworth hatchery not only 
will salvage the upper river salmon runs but 
increase them immeasurably, although New 
Deal supporters will pray gratefully if the 
fish just hold their own. 


A ONE-REGION FISH 


The Portland Chamber of Commerce has 
warned the Izaak Walton League not to “un- 
dertake to thwart human progress.” Advo- 
cates of Columbia River development mini- 
mize the damage which will be done to the 
Chinook runs. They say the naturalists 
exaggerate their alarm. But they contend 
that the development is worth the damage, 
if damage there will be. They cite the huge 
aluminum plants being rushed to completion 
as tangible evidence of benefits from Grand 
Coulee and Bonneville. They ask if the 
principal power river of the continent should 
be left unharnessed for fear of throwing the 
life of a few million fish out of kilter. 

The naturalists, while not definitely com- 
mitting themselves until 1944, have replied 
merely with a warning that power can always 
be harnessed, but that once the fish are gone 
they are gone for good. Salmon runs rarely 
return to a river from which they have van- 
ished for a complete cycle. Empty streams in 
Maine attest to that. And one or two wild- 
lifers have hinted that after the shooting 
stops in Eurcpe, the taste for Chinook salmon 
may be more universal than the demand for 
aluminum. 

There will be a lot of salmon in the world 
even if those in the Columbia River die out, 
but not Chinook salmon. Of 250,000 cases 
of Chinook canned everywhere in 1939, ap- 
proximately 210,000 came from the Columbia 
River. The rest was scattered among Alaska, 
Puget Sound, and British Columbia. Tops 
among eating salmon is Columbia River 
Fancy Chinook. A case of one-pound flats 
brings $26.50, while a case of Alaska Red 
salmon of the same brand is worth only $14 
and Alaska Pink salmon $8. Its price has 
soared. Less than half as many cases are 
packed along the Columbia now as in 1911, 
yet the present pack is worth $1,000,000 above 
the 1911 output. And, by and large, the 
Chinook is a one-region fish. Twenty-five 
years ago the Government tried to transplant 
fingerlings from the Columbia’s tributaries to 
New England waters. The result was a puny 
3-pound salmon. The reason for this was 
as inexplicable as the Chinook’s other pro- 
pensities. Scme scientists said it was the 
water, some said the feed, others said the 
climate; but none knew. 

Since 1935 the salmon catch in the Colum- 
bia has maintained a fairly steady level. The 
critical period for this traditional industry 
of the Northwest has now arrived. By 1945 
at the latest the great salmon mystery will 
be unraveled for better or for worse. 


“Civilization meant the end of the bison 
of our plains,” comments one naturalist. 
“We are going to discover whether new and 


uniqve precautions can thwart civilization’s 
assault on the finest fish in North America.” 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following statement entitled “Inland 


‘Waterway Development Vital to National 


Defense,” by Thomas E. Lyons, Chief of 
the Division of Transportation, Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, De- 
partment of Commerce: 


INLAND WATERWAY DEVELOPMENT VITAL TO 
NATIONAL DEFENSE 


(By Thomas E. Lyons, Chief of the Division of 
Transportation, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, Department of 
Commerce) 


It has been said that the World War was 
won on the Monongahela River because that 
waterway afforded facilities for the shipment 
of raw materials to the giant industries 
manufacturing weapons and materials for 
weapons which finally overcame the Germans 
on the battlefields of France. 

While railroads were the backbone of our 
transportation system during the first World 
War, as they are in the present emergency, 
new forms of transportation have been de- 
veloped and old methods have been improved 
to the point where they can materially sup- 
plement the railroads, specially during peri- 
ods of traffic strains. 

In addition to the Monongahela River, 
which has been considerably improved for 
navigation since World War days, many other 
waterways and channels have been developed 
or created to aid the orderly flow of water- 
borne commerce. Extension of pipe lines 
during this same period and the development 
of motor transportation have made these 
agencies important mediums of interstate 
commerce. 


HOW INLAND FREIGHT MOVES 


According to a recent estimate, 1939 inland 
traffic was divided among the several trans- 
portation agencies substantially as follows: 





Freight 
revenue 
(ton-miles) 


| 


Passenger 
(miles) 


Percent of | Percent of 


Railways: total total 
eee ee 62. 5 8.3 
a RE EEE. a 3 

Inland waterways: 

En se dhitcctanncih 14.2 3 
Rivers and canals_-__...... 3.7 02 
Petroleum pipe lines (exclud- 
ing gathering lines). _._..... Te Bckidheaedinanes 
Highways (including private 
automobile traffic).........- 10.0 90.7 
AEWEER. 64 vinctaeminaersmnan 9 22 





The foregoing table indicates that 18 per- 
cent, or nearly one-fifth, of the total ton- 
mileage of our present inland commerce 
moves by water. 

Compared with pre-war years, traffic on in- 
land waterway and coastal canals had made 
great strides, as the following pertinent sta- 
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tistics of our inland waterways for the year 
1939 compared with 1914 indicate: 








1914 1839 
Length (miles). .............. 28, 933 29, 290 
Traffic (short toms) -.......... 137, 180, 000 | 329, 400, 000 
Expenditures (new work and 
maintenance). ............. $29, 246, 000 | $78, 342, 453 


The tonnage indicated for 1914 does not 
include traffic originating at Great Lake ports, 
but does include the volume moving through 
connecting channels of the Great Lake sys- 
tem. This also applies to the tonnage indi- 
cated for 1939. 

Although the increase in inland waterways 
mileage has been slight during the past 25 
years, much has been done in deepening 
channels and adding facilities to bring these 
traffic arteries to a fuller efficiency. Many of 
the streams which in 1914 were suitable only 
for boats of the shallowest draft are today 
providing safe navigation for vessels drawing 
9 feet or more. 


INLAND WATERWAYS HAVE LONG SERVED THE 
NATION 


The Mississippi and other inland rivers 
were prime factors in the early development 
of the Middle West. The friendly waters of 
the Ohio, Missouri, and Columbia Rivers made 
it possible for Lewis and Clark to conduct 
their Northwest expedition, thus opening 
that vast region to settlement. 

St. Louis and other cities along the Mis- 
sissippi had developed into important trad- 
ing centers long before railroads were intro- 
duced in the region. Following their coming, 
however, river traffic declined sharply. 

The Erie Canal and other artificial water- 
ways which had contributed so much to the 
early development of the country also suf- 
fered with the introduction of competing 
forms of transportation which provided faster 
service, and many of these waterways, in- 
cluding the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal con- 
necting Washington, D. C., and Cumberland, 
Md., ceased to operate. 

During the period of rapidly expanding 
railway facilities our waterways were seriously 
neglected. In 1916, however, when railways 
became overtaxed with the burden of the 
first World War effort, interest was renewed 
in waterways. 

One of the principal functions of the 
Council of National Defense, established in 
1916, was to investigate and muke recom- 
mendations to the President on the utiliza- 
tion of inland waterways. Four million dol- 
lars were allocated by the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation for the construction of steel 
barges and steel tow boats to be used for 
transporting coal and iron ore between St. 
Louis and St. Paul. 

This traffic did not develop as planned 
due to inadequate terminal facilities. A 
similar plan for moving coal and ore on the 
upper Mississippi is now being considered. 

IN THE FIRST WORLD WAR 

In 1918 the Director General of the rail- 
roads created a committee on inland water- 
ways to take over these functions of the 
Council of National Defense. This commit- 
tee immediately undertook a study to de- 
termine methods by which various inland 
waterways, including the Mississippi River, 
between St. Louis and New Orleans, and the 
Warrior River, could be utilized. 

As little commerce was moving on these 
streams and floating equipment was not 
readily available, the Railroad Administra- 
tion undertook to provide barges and tugs 
and engage in the construction of terminals 
necessary for the handling of waterway traffic. 


AFTER THE FIRST WORLD WAR 
The Transportation Act of 1920 provided 


for the transfer to the Secretary of War of 
boats and other transportation facilities on 








inland, canal, coastal, and coastwise water- 
ways, and directed that office to take such 
action as might become necessary to con- 
tinue their operation. 

Under the direction of the Secretary of 
War, the lower Mississippi and Warrior lines 
were operated until Congress provided for 
the creation of the Inland Waterways Cor- 
poration in 1924. Since that time the opera- 
tion of the Inland Waterways Corporation 
has been extended to the upper Mississippi 
and the Missouri Rivers. 

The purpose of creating the Inland Water- 
ways Corporation (Feder:l barge line) was 
to demonstrate the feasibility of the utiliza- 
tion of inland waterway transportation on 
the Mississippi and Warrior Rivers and con- 
necting waters. 

That, the point has been proven is clearly 
shown not only by the increased traffic of the 
Federal Barge Line but by the many other 
common carriers, contract carriers, and pri- 
vate lines which have established profitable 
operations cn the Mississippi and its tribu- 
taries, including the Ohio River. 

Traffic on the Mississippi waterway system 
has grown from 52,000,000 tons in 1923, the 
year before the Inland Waterway Corporation 
started operations, to 76,000,000 tons in 1939. 

FACILITIES BEING FULLY UTILIZED 


The strain on rail transport due to defense 
demands has already resulted in greatly in- 
creased inland waterway activity. All avail- 
able waterway equipment is now being uti- 
lized in moving raw materials and finished 
products. 

Larger tows of barges than customary are 
now assembled for the movement of steel 
from the producing areas of Pittsburgh and 
Birmingham to the Gulf where it is used in 
the fabrication of ships or for other construc- 
tion projects. On the return trip raw mate- 
rials for inland plants are carried. 

For years the Mississippi River system has 
been used extensively for the transport of 
petroleum products in the middle western 
area. It is now being utilized to relieve the 
oil shortage on the eastern seaboard. Border- 
line distribution areas formerly served from 
Atlantic ports are now being supplied by ex- 
tending operations of oil depots located on 
injand waterways. 

The Federal Petroleum Coordinator re- 
cently announced that arrangements had 
been made with ome of the larger oil com- 
panies for reversal of the flow in its pipe lines 
connecting New York with the Ohio River. 
This pipe line has beer used for carrying 
refined products westward; it will not carry 
crude oil to the East. 

Present plams provide for the delivery of 
Texas and Louisiana crude oil by barges at 
Midland, Pa., on the Ohic River, from whence 
it will be carried by pipe line to the New 
York area. As a crude line it will deliver 
25,000 barrels daily. 


BARGES CARRY PLENTY OF FREIGHT 


Barges up to 2,800 tons now ply between 
St. Louis, New Orleans, and Mobile, by way 
of the Mississippi and the Gulf Coastal Canal. 
A barge of this type has a capacity equal to 
60 freight cars. A 1,200-ton barge carries as 
much as 80 cars. In other words, one 2,800- 
ton barge or two 1,200-ton barges are capable 
of carrying freight in excess of that hauled 
by the average freight train. 

Additional floating equipment and the 
adoption of a practical plan for extension of 
the interchange of barges between carriers 
would materially increase the effectiveness of 
cur inland waterway operations and aid 
further In the defense effort. Shortage of 
steel, however, has limited the amount of ma- 
terial available for the construction of addi- 
tional equipment. 

The Maritime Commission is now consider- 
ing the building of concrete barges of 28% 
feet draft to carry oil and other bulk com- 
modities for operation on deep-sea lanes. 
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Their size and draft, however, would prevent 
the use of such equipment on inland water- 
ways. 

The British Admiralty recently announced 
that it is building a considerable number of 
ferro-concrete barges which have a carrying 
capacity of 200 tons and are constructed with 
shipshape ends. 

‘They are intended for use in the various 
ports and river channels in England. While 
somewhat similar barges have been con- 
sidered for operation on our inland -water- 
ways, no plan has as yet been developed for 
extensive construction of this type of equip- 
ment. 


TRAFFIC ON THE GREAT LAKES 


‘The annual report of the Chief of Engi- 
meers, United States Army, shows that the 
total United States commerce on the Great 
Lakes for 1929 amounted to 161,000,000 short 
tons, but that in 1939 this tonnage dropped 
to 141,000,000 short tons. 

The 1940 figures are not available, but it 
is reasonable to assume that they will show 
a@ substantial increase over 1939. Traffic on 
the Great Lakes consists mainly of iron ore 
and grain moving from the Lake Superior 
area and coal being returned to the same 
region. 

Records of the Sault Ste. Marie Canals are 
accurate indicators of traffic moving on the 
Great Lakes, as the bulk of the tonnage 
must move through these lanes. In 1929 
a total of 02,622,000 short tons of freight 
passed through the Soo Canais, setting a 
record not theretofore or since equaled. 
Shipping officials and statisticians believed 
that this record would probably never again 
be attained. 

Today shippers and steamship men on the 
Great Lakes predict that this season's freight 
shipments through the Soo Canals will ex- 
ceed 100,000,000 tons. 

A 75,000,000-ton ore movement is pointed 
out as the biggest single factor in estab- 
lishing the new record. Grain and coal 
movements are also heavy. August ship- 
ments brought this year’s freight movement 
through the Soo Canals to 68,500,000 tons. 

The movement for September is expected 
to aggregate 14,000,000 toms and the cargo 
fieet will have another 6 weeks or more to 
operate during the current season. Freez- 
Ing weather usually closes the Lakes to ship- 
ping late in November. 


MORE ORE WILL BE CARRIED NEXT YEAR 


Increased demands fcr, steel for the na- 
tional-defense program during 1942 defi- 
nitely indicates that the ore movement on 
the Great Lakes must substantially exceed 
the record which is expected to be estab- 
lished this year. Plans are already being 
made to handle the increase. Five bulk 
freighters, each of 11,100 gross tons, are now 
under construction at Great Lakes ship- 
yards and are expected to be ready for the 
1942 season. 

Recent legislation permitting Canadian flag 
vessels to engage in cur lake ore carrying 
trade will alsc provide additional tonnage for 
this movement. This legislation was enacted 
too late to be of substantial benefit during 
the current season. 

‘The Atlantic and Gulf Intracoastal Canals 
are also important from a defense viewpoint. 
Considerable quantities of essential commod- 
ities, including petroleum, lumber, phosphate 
rocks, sulphur, and cotton, move regularly 
over the various sections of these waterways. 

THE MISSING LINKS 


With the exception of a section in New Jer- 
sey, the Atlantic Intracoastal Waterway pro- 
vides a 12-foot channel] from Boston, Mass. to 
the St. Johns River in Florida and an 8-foot 
channel from the 8t. Johns River to Miami. 

The Guif Intracoastal Canal now extends 
from Apalachicola, Fla., to Corpus Christi, 
‘Tex., with a controlling channel depth of 9 
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feet. This project will eventually extend to 
the Rio Grande River at Brownsville, Tex. 

These waterways are essential, not only for 
commercial and recreational vessels but they 
will provide a sheltered channel for the move- 
ment of shallow draft naval vessels, including 
destroyers, between the various bases on the 
Atlantic and the Gulf of Mexico, if necessity 
arises. 

Until the missing New Jersey and Florida 
sections are provided, the full effectiveness of 
the Atlantic and Gulf Intracoastal Waterway 
system can hardly be attained. 





Tribute to the “Unmuzzled” Press 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. My. 
Speaker, it is a genuine pleasure to add 
a few words to the many deserving com- 
pliments that have been paid the coun- 
try press by Members of Congress and 
others during National Newspaper Week 
from October 1-7. Words of praise for 
the press have come from people of ail 
walks of life and from every nock and 
corner of the United States. The coun- 
try mewspapers, including the small- 
town dailies, weeklies, and semiweeklies, 
have earned the many tributes paid 
them this week. The small-town paper 
has been referred to as a “symbol of the 
American way of life.’ Certainly itis a 
very important part of the American 
way of life. It has demonstrated that 
it is unhampered and unafraid. These 
so-called country papers represent one 
of America’s really great democratic in- 
stitutions. 

The important part in small-town 
newspapers are playing in preserving 
American ideals as well as maintaining 
freedom of thought and speech cannot 
possibly be overemphasized. Because the 
country press is unhampered and un- 
afraid it has long been a power for good 
in every community in all this land. 

As long as we have an “unmuzzled” 
press the future of America is secure. 
May the influence of a free press live 
on and on with undiminished power. 

A few weeks ago, in reply to a request 
from the editor of the American Press, 
I wrote a brief tribute to the country 
press that was printed in a recent issue 
of that publication, which I am pleased 
to include as a part of my remarks. It 
follows: 

The small-town newspaper is as American 
as the village doctor or the little red school- 
house. Through the years these many small 
voices have raised a united cry in defense 
of those principles which make America 
American—the freedom of speech, of wor- 
ship, and of the press; life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness. The countless mil- 
lions of town and country people, the real 
America, who have relied upon their small- 
town daily and weekly newspaper not alone 
for a review of world events but also for 
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the molding of public opinion, have done 
so in complete confidence that their fellow 
citizens who own and operate these local 
enterprises are honest, “aboveboard,” and 
are uninfiuenced by the pressure of po- 
litical cliques or the lure of high-priced 
advertising. 





Morgenthau’s Tax on Invested Capital 
Favors Wartime Babies 
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HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
-IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 6, 1941 


LETTER TO THE SECRETARY OF THE 
TREASURY 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following letter 
which I have sent to Hon. Henry Morgen- 
thau, the Secretary of the Treasury: 


My Dear Mr. Secretary: I am confident 
that despite the pressure of your heavy re- 
sponsibilities you will not consider it inap- 
propriate for me, as a Member of Congress, to 
ask of you the time necessary to reply to 
several questions in connection with your 
advocacy of 100-percent taxation of any 
profits of corporations that exceed 6 percent 
of invested capital. 

Is the proposal, in effect, to limit the “pay” 
of every doilar at work and at risk in trade 
and industry to 6 cents a year, regardless of 
the type of work or risk involved? In other 
words, to enforce a situation, exactly com- 
oarable to limiting the wages of a worker 
to a specified sum per year, regardless of the 
innumerable degrees of skill, risk, and effort 
involved? 

I believe, from my daily contacts with 
scores of small businesses in my district, that 
many of them would be ruined by such a 
tax. Small enterprises depend on energetic 
use of limited capital—capital almost always 
painfully accumulated. Frequently these 
small capital investments must be turned 
over many times in the course of a year, if 
the litt!e enterprises are to keep their owners’ 
heads above water. The result of a very 
modest gain on each turn-over of the capital 
may be, it is true, a high percentage of the 
little man's precious capital at risk, and yet a 
small sum, indeed, in dollars. If all of that 
modest sum in excess of 6 percent on the 
small capital is to be taxed away, how can 
the little enterprise survive? 

The little man, especially the small manu- 
facturer, has his troubles holding his own at 
present. He gets no priorities. His manu- 
facturing is stalled for want of goods and 
material. Your proposal would add to his 
perplexities. In what way would your plan 
assure him any returns on brains, good will, 
initiative, or genius? 

Is it not true that, unlike the railroad or 
public utility, the advertising corporation or 
the service corporation has little capital as- 
sets? Their profits might be a cascade, but 
would not their earnings passed on to stock- 
holders be a mere trickle? 

Vould not your profit-freezing device place 


@ premium on waste and unwarranted costs? 
lants would be unduly expanded and sala- 
ries improperly increased to avoid tax. Pay 


Folls would be augmented. Duplicate posi- 


tions for friends and poor relatives would be 
set up. There would be no incentive for sharp 
trading or dealing at arms length with supply 
men. 

Would there not be discouragement to effi- 
ciency? There would be no rewards—no in- 
centive for watchfulness. Why watch the 
pennies? The Government would take the 
doliars saved anyway. Would not corpora- 
tions, to cut down tax, be most extravagant 
in expenditures for equipment and material? 
Would. not such spending unduly increase 
purchasing power, make goods more scarce, 
and encourage inflation? 

While I am primarily concerned with the 
small businessman, I would inquire also as 
to the probable effect of your proposal on the 
larger concerns. I do not have in mind the 
great corporation alone, for it is conceivable 
that it could divert large amounts to 
strengthening its position. I do, however, 
wonder what would happen to the millions 
of stockholders, who own such enterprises 
and who have invested their savings without 
any forewarning that normal earnings might 
no longer be passed on to them. 

Do not businesses, large and small, oper- 
ate under widely varying conditions in respect 
of invested capital, and, therefore, would 
not such a proposal, as yours, in many cases 
result in unconscionably drastic hardship? 
What is your answer? My constituents are 
pressing me. They are frankly worried. 

Would not your plan discourage almost to 
the vanishing point all desire to invest in 
any common stock? There would no longer 
be a real incentive to risk savings in common 
stock. Is it your desire to do away with pub- 
lic financing and substitute governmental 
financing cs the only way? That, unfortu- 
nately, is the totalitarian way. 

Would not, Mr. Secretary, such a limita- 
tion of the wage of capital result in about 
the same sort of situation as would follow 
from paying exactly the same annual wage 
to every wage earner, regardless of either his 
skill or family responsibilities or nature of 
his work? 

I am anxious for some detailed explanation 
from you, and I have purposely not referred 
to the probable effects on initiative and en- 
terprise which might result from taxing the 
man who has saved money and put it at risk 
in a business. At first blush, does it not 
seem: “Tails I lose, heads the Government 
takes.” 

By all means take profits out of war. Per- 
mit no war millionaires. But does not your 
plan take undue profits out of all business, 
let alone defense babies? 

If your plan would take away 100 percent 
of all profits above the average for a number 
of years prior to the emergency, that would 
be universally acclaimed. But do you not lay 
down an arbitrary minimum 6-percent profit 
on invested capital, on all corporations—de- 
fense and nondefense, large and small? Your 
plan seems unrelated to the war. 

Furthermore, there is no guaranty the 6 
percent would be reached. Over the years 
most corporations never make 6 percent each 
year, and under yo. scheme lcsses of 1 year 
cannot be carried over into the next year to 
offset profits. A corporation may lose in sev- 
eral years—have 1 good year but pay heavily 
for the streak of good fortune. It could not 
lay up reserves out of such profits for any 
lean year to come. 

Under your plan would not the well-man- 
aged and conservatively capitalized corpora- 
tion be limited as to profits, the same as 
would the corporation with bloated capital 
and inefficient management? 

I have had a study made of the effect of 
your tax on numerous corporations. I com- 
mend i+ for your study; the study follows: 
THE INVESTED-CAPITAL TAX FAVORS THE “WAR 

BABIES”—PEACETIME INDUSTRY SUFFERS 


The following tabulation gives a cross sec- 
tion of industry that would (1) suffer from 
your 6-percent invested-capital excess-profits- 
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tax exemption, and (2) benefit from such a 
mandatory invested-capital base. 


I. The sufferers 


The three columns of figures show (1) the 
e.-mption per share at 6 percent calculated 
from Standard Statistics estimates, (2) the 
1940 net income, and (3) 4-year average earn- 
ings (1936-39) adjusted for the so-called 
os company amendments to the 1940 
tax bill. 





§-percent 
oa 4-year 
noi: 1940 | average 
exemp- net | earnings 
tion (1936-39) 
Autos and parts: 
Libby-Owens-Ford_.__-. $1.05 | $3.97]. $8.45 
Cee 5° ic certoee 2.60 | 8.69 7.45 
Cleveland Graphite 
ons ne ceseke 1.00 | 4.10 3.80 
Flectrical products: 
Chicago Flexible Shaft_ 1,75 | 8.33 9. 35 
McGraw Electric__...- -55 | 3.08 2. 60 
Foods: 
American Chicle.-.... 1.50 | 842 8.45 
Mead Johnson. --....- 2.55 | 9.44 10. 20 
Drugs: 
‘American Home Prod- 

li. dni eed 75 | 5,32 6.15 
Bristol-M yers__......-. .75 | 3.73 3. 60 
Sterling Products...... 1.65 | 5.30 5. 40 

Retail: 
Green (H. L.)......... 1.20) 3.46 3. 30 
Murphy (G. C.)...... 2.05 6. 58 6. 00 
Penney (J. C.)....2... 1.85 | 5.91 6. 20 
Tobacco: 
Liggett & Myers...... 2.65 | 6,02 6, 30 
Philip Morris. ........ 2.60} 814 7. 60 
Miscellaneous: 
Bulova Watch__......- 2.00 | 7.27 6. 70 
Coot-Cole. csciecessose 1.00 | 6.77 6, 80 
Columbia Broadcast- 

| ae ete 55 2. 92 2, 65 
Melville Shoe... ..--- 2. $6 2. 96 
Youngstown Steel 

BOOK oss ani shimtinenceicns 045} 2.10 1, 60 





II. The beneficiaries 


Companies in the following list have built 
up large capitalizations through the years. 
A majority of these concerns benefit directly 
from defense. The three columns are identi- 
cal with those in the first group. 











' 
é-percent | y 
inenetadt | -year 
va. — | 1940 | average 
Soa: | net | earnings 

tion (1936-39) 

Rail equipment: 

ee | $3.10 | $1.96 $1, 63 
Amer'can Car & Found- 
Th thats cikannd chet 6.00 | 5.23 42.70 

Rails: 

Atchison-Topeka.-...- 18.00 | 2.69 1,00 
Great Northern_-__.... 11.50 | 4.09 3. 00 
New York Central... 8.75 1,75 040 
Pennsylvania. ___...... 5.90 | 3.51 1.95 
Southern Pacific....... 14. 00 2. 47 1.35 
Union Pacifie_-.......- 18.50 | 6.96 6. 50 

Steels: 

Bethlehem Steel_.....- 8.00 | 14.04 3.70 
Crucible Steel. _....... 5.30 | 10.24 1.60 
Jones & Laughlin...... 9.50 | 5.60 -05 
Republic Steel_._.....- 2. 60 3. 32 85 
A OD een emne 8.10 | 8.83 2.30 
Youngstown Sheet & 

ee Sel cation ee 9. 40 5. 96 3. 30 

Miscellaneous: 

Mack Trucks__.......- 4.00 | 3.02 1. 40 
White Mctors__.-..... 3.20 | 3.12 235 
Worthington — 4. 30 6. 20 40 
1 Deficiency. 
Conclusion 


Even a casual examination of the two 
groups above indicates that war babies—bene- 
fiting enormously from the defense pro- 
gram—find our defense program very profit- 
able. Earnings this year and last are in prac- 
tically every instance far in excess of the 4- 
year average. 

Consumer-gocds industries—pinched by 
priorities and virtually voiceless in our rising 
War economy—not only show very modest 
earnings gains over the base period, but would 
find it practically impossible to even equal 4- 
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year average earnings on a 6 percent of in- 
vested capital basis for excess profits. 

Mr. Secretary, your proposal would severely 
penalize the small, well-managed company at 
the expense of the big, poorly run outfit that 
needed a war to create sufficient demand for 
full operation of its production capacity, top 
heavy by any normal yardstick. 

Cordially yours, 

EMANUEL CELLER. 





Grand Coulee Dam 
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Mr. LEAVY. Mr. Speaker, on last Sat- 
urday the first generator came into pro- 
duction at Grand Coulee Dam. In the 
Washington Star of yesterday, October 5, 
on page A-7 of part 1 there were pictures 
of the dam and generator and state- 
ments concerning it. In that statement 
there are two glaring inaccuracies. I am” 
sure these inaccuracies were not inten- 
tional, and I do not mean even remotely 
to infer that they were made in bad faith. 
However, if these statements represented 
the facts, my representation through the 
last 5 years in securing millions of dollars 
in appropriations for this project would 
have been wrong. 

I feel, therefore, that it is important 
that a correction be made of 2 state- 
ments contained in this news item, both 
of which are important and material 
statements of fact. The 2 statements 
that I refer to are: First, the statement 
that the dam will produce power for a 


city of 200,000, and the second statement © 


is that the dam is located in northern 
Washington, about 100 miles north of 
Spokane. The actual facts are that 
generator No. 1 produces 108,000 kilo- 
watts of electricity, which is enough to 
care for the needs of a city of 200,090 
people. There are 17 more such gen- 
erators to be installed at that project. 

The full installed capacity of Grand 
Coulee Dam will supply not only the 
needs of a city of 200,000 people, but 
would supply the needs of 18 such cities, 
or a single city of 2,600,000 people. 

Now, as to the second statement relat- 
ing to the location of this dam, that also 
is grievously in error, because if it were 
located 100 miles north of the city of 
Spokane, that would place it 20 miles 
north of the International Boundary be- 
tween the United States and Canada at 
a point in Britisk Columbia. The 
dam is actually located by air line about 
80 miles west of Spokane and slightly 
north. 

Ordinarily I would not have made 
mention of this matter but for the fact 
that today, with the crying need for 
electrical energy and a shortage so criti- 
cal as to virtually be causing a bottle- 
neck in our defense program, it is ex- 
tremely important that both Members 
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of Congress and those groups of per- 
sons acting in official capacities in nu- 
merous executive agencies have a full 
and complete knowledge of the facts sur- 
rounding this mighty project that is fre- 
quently being referred to as the eighth 
wonder of the world. Here by an ex- 
penditure of public funds we can rapidly 
secure the greatest volume of electrical 
energy at the lowest cost, being at one- 
third of the cost of energy produced by 
new construction in any other part of 
the Nation, by reason of the fact that 
we have the dam completed and all the 
major facilities installed. 

I have earnestly and to the best of 
my ability represented to this Congress 
from time to time the tremendous im- 
portance of speeding this giant develop- 
ment to completion. I would like to see 
orders immediately placed to install all 
the generatcrs that the project is con- 
structed to utilize. There should be a 
deficiency appropriation of $12,000,000 
at once in order to provide for the earli- 
est and orderly installation of at least 
15 generating units out of the 18, and, 
at the very minimum, an appropriation 
of no less than $6,000,000 should be made 
to place orders for additional generators 
and complete the east powerhouse. 

Mr. Speaker, I have tried to make clear 
in this brief space of time what this 
stupendous structure means to our na- 
tional defense and to correct the un- 
intentional errors that appeared in the 
Washington Star, because I know that 
when we cnce fully understand the mag- 
nitude of this invaluable national asset 
we will rapidly take the steps to bring 
it into full use. 





Russia and Its Constitution 
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Mr. JONKMAN. Mr. Speaker, I see in 
the newspapers that the New Deal, taking 
Russia into its arms and feeling the 
warmth of communism pressing on its 
bosom, ejaculates: “Ah, what a constitu- 
tion! Even the ardent religious throb- 
bings of her heart!” 

Almost immediately upon the taste of 
personal power and prosperity the New 
Deal courted, and in November 1933 es- 
tablished, “friendly” relations with the 
godless, intriguing widow, Russia. 

Naturally, Mrs. America was neglected 
and spurned. The New Deal did not like 
Mrs. America’s old-fashioned Constitu- 
tion, tired of her Supreme Courting, crit- 
icized her economy, attempted to purge 
her advocate, the Congress, and even 
reviled and castigated the children who 
were loyal to her. 

But, ah, Mrs. Russia, what a woman. 
And such intelligent and well-mannered 
children, 
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All these long 8 years, too many of 
Mrs. Russia’s children, as the house 
guests of America have enjoyed the best 
places and the largest helpings at the 
table, while with the browbeating as- 
sistance of the New Deal, sitting at the 
head of the table, they forced their ideas 
and manners and heaped their abuses 
upon Mrs. America and her children. 
And now the latter must witness this 
nauseating embrace of the sweet, virtu- 
ous, religious Mrs. Russia publicly and 
before their very eyes. 

No wonder the majority of America’s 
children view with disgust, revulsion, and 
alarm this spectacle of what may be the 
presentation of their future stepmother. 

Mr. Speaker, I make these observa- 
tions because in a few days the House 
may be called upon to make another 
appropriation under the Lease Lend Act 
and to include Russia as a beneficiary. 
I do not recall that Russia has asked for 
aloan. I do recall that a few weeks ago 
she asked Britain for help and Britain 
answered that it depended on the United 
States. I do recall that within the 3 
months she has been at war, the news- 
papers stated that she asked for weapons 
but did not want credit as she could pay 
cash. 

However loose our fiscal policy, it 
should not degenerate into unsolicited 
gifts from the New Deal to Russia, nor 
should it be done under the delusion 
that Russia is our religious affinity, or 
that we can regenerate her with genu- 
ine religion through our rifles and am- 
munition. If we are going to help her, 
let us do it on the level to help the 
downfall of Hitlerism with full cogniz- 
ance of our revulsion against commu- 
nism. After all, let us remember that 
Russia, although rich, still owes us four 
hundred and fifty millions with interest 
and that the billions we are lease lending 
will have to be paid by the American 
people in sweat and taxes. 





Why Japan May Break Leose From the 
Axis 
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ARTICLE BY VICENTE VILLAMIN, FILI- 
PINO LAWYER AND WRITER, IN THE 
SEPTEMBER WORLD AFFAIRS MAGA- 
ZINE 





Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, Amer- 
ican-Japanese relations are still loaded 
with dynamite. They are in a state of 
flux. Representatives of the two Gov- 
ernments are attempting to stabilize 
them, but they have not yet reached a 
conclusion. In the meantime, Japanese 
military and patriotic spokesmen are be- 
coming more and more warlike in their 
utterances against the United States. 
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While we want peaceful settlement, we 
must be prepared for the worst, and we 
are prepared for the worst. I wish to 
include in my remarks an illuminating 
and optimistic article on present Japa- 
nese-American relations by a Filipino 
lawyer and writer, Mr. Vicente Villamin, 
which appeared in the September issue 
of the World Affairs magazine and two- 
score newspapers throughout the United 
States: 


[From World Affairs of September 1941] 
Wuy JaPpaAN May Break Loose From THE Axis 
(By Vicente Villamin) 


In a radio speech to the world on Sunday, 
August 25, the British Prime Minister, Mr. 
Winston Churchill, revealed that there were 
going on conversations between America and 
Japan looking to the early settlement of war- 
provoking differences between them. 

After castigating Japan, the Prime Min- 
ister declared: “Every effort will be made 
to secure a peaceful settlement. The United 
States are laboring with infinite patience to 
arrive at a fair and amicable settlement 
which will give Japan the utmost reassur- 
ance for her legitimate interests. We ear- 
nestly hope these negotiations will succeed. 
But this, I must say, that if these hopes 
should fail we shall, of course, range our- 
selves unhesitatingly at the side of the 
United States.’ 

These words give rise to two basic ques- 
tions: (a) What are Japan’s “legitimate inter- 
ests” which America would acknowledge as 
such, and (b) what could be the motives and 
justification of America to satisfy those 
interests? 

I 


Today Japan’s paramount overseas policy 
is to expand southward. She asserts that 
she means to carry it out peacefully; that 
her purpose is economic rather than politi- 


cal; that her method is persuasion and not 
coercion; and that her military might would 
be brought into play only to keep other na- 
tions from frustrating that policy. 

Such must be the essence of Japan’s 
“legitimate interests” today. If they really 
are, and if they should receive the reassur- 
ance and recognition by America and Britain, 
as Mr. Churchill suggests, then the only 
question to be solved would be how faith- 
fully and how legitimately Japan would 
execute her program of expansion. 

The present Japanese advance southward 
is not fundamentally different in motive and 
objective from her occupation of Korea and 
Manchuria of yesteryear. Then Japan's 
thesis was “special paramount interests in 
East Asia by reason of geographical propin- 
quity,” but now the thesis is “legitimate in- 
terests” rendered indispensable, according to 
Japanese Empire builders, by the require- 
ments of Japan’s world aspirations. This 
time, however, the Japanese, learning a bit- 
ter lesson from their violent experience with 
China, are adopting, almost with a vengeance, 
the policy of friendship teward the countries 
they desire to have become their associates 
in what they call a life of coexistence and 
coprosperity. 

Positive results of the new method of ap- 
proach are encouraging to the Japanese. 
Where they have used brute force, as in 
China, they stand to face hard and weary 
years, but where they have employed ami- 
cable means, as in Thailand and Indochina. 
they can expect good and prcfitable times. 


Il 


What could be the motives and justifica- 
tion of America to satisfy the legitimate 
interests of Japan? 

There is only one answer. America’s ur- 
gent interest today is to keep Japan from 
joining her allies, Germany and Italy, as a 
shooting belligerent. This interest is justi- 
fied by America’s expectation that she may 





have to engage in a formal shooting war with 
Japan’s European allies and hence the patent 
unwisdom of fighting a two-ocean war before 
the projected two-ocean navy is in being. 

So we come face to face with what must be 
Japan’s supreme triumph in timing and ma- 
neuvering—that is, if America would acquiesce 
in her plan and procedure. As a reward for 
remaining at peace, a peace that would be 
Japan's very salvation, she is due to receive 
the Anglo-American recognition of her “le- 
gitimate interests” in her southward push 
provided she does not invade American and 
British rights and domain in the process. As 
these lines are being written, it is becoming 
increasingly clear that America is going to 
insist on its position—to which Japan agreed 
a year ago and again lately—of urging the 
maintenance of the international status quo 
in the west Pacific which rules against ag- 
gression and conquest of the peaceful coun- 
tries in that region. 

If the Netherlands East Indies, besides their 
faith in their power of resistance, desire to 
reinsure their immunity from Japan’s exer- 
tion of her “legitimate interests” and all its 
possibilities, a temporary protectorate by 
America and/or Britain would seem to com- 
mend itself This is merely an observation 
and not a suggestion. 


ql 


At this point it is well to reiterate for em- 
phasis the two imperatives of the situation 
from the American standpoint. They are 
(a) America’s possible recognition of Japan’s 
“legitimate interests,” and (b) America’s de- 
sire to avoid a two-ocean war. 

It is relevant to set forth here the assets, 
respectively, of America and Japan in the 
present international situation, as they con- 
stitute the basis for bargaining in the nego- 
tiations which Mr. Churchill revealed as pro- 
ceeding between the two countries. 

The major assets of America are the follow- 
ing: 

(1) A national-defense program that could 
be dangerous to Japan even now and would 
be overwhelming for Japan in the near 
future, particularly when America fights 
Japan only; 

(2) China’s recognition of American lead- 
ership, which may be decisive, on the ques- 
tion whether China should continue or not 


her resistance to Japan, which resistance is _ 


sapping Japan’s strength and depleting her 
resources; 

(3) The valuable friendship of America 
which includes free trading, free financial 
operations, and free activities .or the 122,000 
Japanese residents in continental United 
States, 150,000 in Hawaii, and 25,000 in the 
Philippines; and 

(4) The virtual unanimity of the Amer- 
ican people to go to war against Japan when 
the cause arises, a unanimity that is im- 
pressive when it is considered that it does 
not exist in the case of a possible war with 
Germany and Italy. 

The leading assets of Japan are as follows: 

(1) Her membership in the Axis alliance 
which gives her a nuisance value as an 
enemy in the Pacific at a time when America 
may be engaged in a war in he Atlantic; 

(2) Her naval power, her national unity, 
and her geographical nearness both to the 
probable theater of conflict and the coun- 
tries which she wants to bring into her 
orbit; 

(3) Her resultant relative strengthening if 
and when Germany shall have destroyed or 
crippled the Russian military machine and 
organization, for Russia has always been a 
disturbing element in Japan’s problem of 
international security; and 

(4) Her concrete policy of expansion pur- 
porting to rest on a plan of economic col- 
laboration, mutual advantage and friendly 
relations, a policy that is convincing certain 
countries in the Far East that Japan is more 
interested in their development than either 
America or Britain. 
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America’s assets outweigh in extent and 
effectiveness those credited to Japan. But 
unless America takes the heroic course of 
facing the enemy both in the Atlantic and 
the Pacific simultaneously her desire to avoid 
a two-ocean war would apparently require 
that a high price be paid to Japan. As al- 
ready intimated, Japan’s price is the recogni- 
tion, express or implied, of her right and 
necessity to gravitate to the south without 
undue impediment. After that recognition 
Japan will take care of the rest, which may 
be surmised in this light of her past perform- 
ance in similar instances. 

It is illuminating to bring up at this point 
the reasons advanced by America in opposing 
the Japanese southward expansion. They 
are: (a) The assurance given by Japan in 
favor of the maintenance of the status quo in 
the west Pacific which encompasses the con- 
cepts of no aggression and no conquest of 
countries in that region, and (b) the neces- 
sity for America to keep open the sources of 
strategic and critical commodities, like tin, 
rubber, and quinine, which the Netherlands 
East Indies produce. ‘ 

The Japanese do not believe that they are 
violating the assurance of the status quo 
when they go to a country with the consent 
of that country or when they conclude com- 
mercial agreements or other arrangements 
without duress. As to the control of strategic 
and critical materials, Japan could be ex- 
pected, if she is thus minded, to follow the 
example of America in the case of shipments 


* of oil from this country to Japan in times of 


stress under the export-control law. That 
would be just one of the concomitants of war, 
and it is usually forestalled by building up 
reserves or stock piles of the materials in 
times of peace. 
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The importance to America of keeping 
Japan from joining the Axis in active warfare 
may be wholly exaggerated. The combina- 
tion of the forces of China, the British do- 
minions and colonies in Asia and Australasia, 
the American military establishments in the 
Pacific, the Dutch, the Filipinos, the Javanese, 
and other potential associates is not for 
Japan to minimize, especially when she has 
not been able so far to put down the Chinese 
alone. 

Instead therefore of exacting a price for her 
abstention from war Japan should pay a price 
for not being dragged into the war. When 
this idea becomes better fired in the minds of 
the American people they will support an 
immediate declaration of war against Japan 
the moment she gives the slightest justifica- 
tion for it. So, bluntly stated, while America 
may today be pleased to see Japan refrain 
from becoming a shooting belligerent, Japan 
may tomorrow find it expedient to make a 
sacrifice to keep America from becoming a 
shooting enemy. 

VI 


America and Japa. have always professed 
to want to be on good terms with each other 
and to improve their relations whenever théy 
deteriorate. The stacking of assets against 
assets and the setting off of liabilities against 
liabilities are the inefficient and the wrong 
way of ameliorating their relations, for they 
subordinate or exclude the human elements 
which are so nebulous and yet so powerful. 
The right and the effective method is to base 
ideas and actions on common interests and 
common aspirations, and the alpha and the 
omega of all these is the perpetuation of peace 
in the Pacific and th2 achievement of human 
progress, which is only possible in a regime 
of amity and tranquility. 

A few pertinent interrogations are timely at 
this juncture. Is Japan rationally sure of 
the friendship of Germany in view of the 
fate of comparable friendships? Is Japan 
reasonably certain that Germany may not in 
time displace her in Indochina and other 
countries which Japan may occupy with Gere 
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many’s consent or recommendation? Is the 
German friendship of any strategic value to 
Japan in the event of a war in the Pacific in 
the future? 

The following question deserves to be un- 
derlined: What has Japan done for Germany 
for which the Germans should be sincerely 
grateful? It is revealing of the German re- 
alistic thinking to quote an unnamed Ger- 
man leader who said the other day in Berlin 
that the German people are not f ~hting and 
dying for the benefit of the Japanese, and 
he had reference to the Japanese ambition to 
occupy French Indochina and the Nether- 
lands East Indies, whose mother countries 
Germany has conquered. 

In peacetime Japan has relatively little to 
expect from Germany in the way of trade, 
capital, and market. German principles 
clash with the Japanese tenet of coequality. 
The late German Kaiser used to talk omi- 
nously about the “yellow peril.” The Nazis 
of today consider the Japanese as political 
and racial upstarts as well as potential in- 
dustrial competitors. It is clear that the 
present German-Japanese alliance is strictly 
a temporary one of convenience for Ger- 
many and has no logic to support its con- 
tinuity. 

viI 


The world is witnessing the birth of a new 
German Empire with far-flung colonies. Its 
coexistence with the British Empire is one 
of the big problems ahead. Japan is build- 
ing a similar empire of her own, an empire 
which, when realized, will assemble over halt 
of the world’s population under her flag. 
The Japanese Empire is bound to collide with 
both the German and British Empires, and 
the Japanese might have an Anglo-German 
united front to face. Most assuredly Ger- 
many is not going to help Japan become 
her formidable competitor in world econom- 
ics and a rival in world politics. 

After the present war it would not be 
improbable or impossible for the Germans 
and the British to agree on a modus vivendi 
to blunt, if not to remove, points of pos- 
sible conflict between them in different parts 
of the world. The British Empire will re- 
main intact. In constructing her new em- 
pire Germany will draw her overseas terri- 
tories chiefly from the French possessions and 
from the region in the Far East upon which 
Japan is counting to make up her own 
empire. It wouldn’t be surprising to see 
Germany secretly wishing that some strong 
nation like the United States might crack 
down on Japan and pull her out from the 
grand march of empires. From that wish 
Britain and other countries would not them- 
selves be entirely free 

America's interests and policies are differ- 
ent. She does not aspire to any sort of em- 
pire. Without any politica] ties she is estab- 
lishing voluntary relationships based on 
mutual advantages with the countries in the 
Western Hemisphere. She has no plan 'o 
establish her sovereignty in Asia or to ex- 
pand territorially in the west Pacific. She 
intends only to hold what she has now and 
release them as she desires. 

From the standpoints of national policies 
and general disinterestedness Japan has in 
America the best friend among the nations. 
Between them are more points of harmony 
than conflict. Even in these wartimes their 
common interests are outstanding. although 
unfortunately they are being overlooked and 
neglected. One of these interests has to do 
with the significance of the German march 
to Asia and the Pacific via Siberia in the north 
and southeast Europe and India in the south. 

VIII 


The German thrust into Russia is in the 
direction of the Pacific. Would Japan wel- 
come the German flag at Viadivostok and 
other points in eastern Siberia? If Japan 
was irked by the old German spearhead at 
Tsingtau on the north China coast 25 years 
ago when bombing planes were nct the awe- 
some monsters they are today, how would she 
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feel about German air bases in eastern Siberia 
within a few hours of flying distance from 
Japan’s highly inflammable towns and cities? 

For the same reason but with much less 
acuteness because of greater distance those 
German bases would be a menace to America 
also. So, it is manifest that both America 
and Japan should be interested in preventing 
Germany from establishing herself in eastern 
Siberia. It should be frankly stated here 
that to America Japan would be the lesser of 
the two menaces if Japan decides to get to 
eastern Siberia first and stop the possible 
German occupation. 

After the Russian campaign is won it is 
logical to expect the Germans to move into 
Iraq, Iran, Afghanistan, Baluchistan and 
then into India through to points beyond 
When that happens, would it not become 
clear, particularly to the Japanese, that the 
Germans would thus be reentéring the Far 
East from which they were expelled by the 
Japanese themselves following the last World 
War? A German-Japanese reckoning would 
then be the next little matter the Germans 
would settle and settle to their satisfaction. 

It is perfectly obvious that both the im- 
mediate and the long-range interests of Ger- 
many and Japan are headed for a collision. 
The opposite is true in the case of America 
and Japan. Every realist on both sides of 
the Pacific Ocean knows this, but the realists 
do not seem to be brave enough and effec- 
tive enough to make the truth irresistible 
and compelling. 

There is no need for any appeasement be- 
tween America and Japan. All that is needed 
is for the two countries calmly to appraise 
their respective interests and be prepared to 
make some adjustments. Im doing so they 
do not have to shoot each other for the sake 
of a third, far-distant power unless as peo- 
ples of blood and flesh they are driven by 
constant mutual verbal pin pricking to re- 
sort to the arbitrament of physical force. 

America is the least selfish nation on earth. 
She is sure of herself, her good intenticns, 
her moral stature, anc her material com- 
petence. She can afford to be magnanimous 
and she means to be magnanimous. As na- 
tion to nation, on the basis of realism and 
reasonableness, America and Japan, if there is 
a will to achieve, could settle their major 


‘differences quickly and honorably. 
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Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following article by 
Ray Tucker in This Week Magazine on 
the able, timely, and patriotic services 
rendered our country by a dynamic and 
fearless Congressman, the gentleman 
from Michigan, Mr. ENcet. Mr. Tucker 
herein gives credit where credit is due. 

[From This Week Magazine] 
ONE-Man SHOW 
(By Ray Tucker) 

One morning a year ago, an Appropriations 
Committee clerk hurried into the office of 
Representative ALBERT J. ENGEL, of Michigan. 
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The messenger placed a ccpy of the original 
$466,000,000 Army cantonment constiuction 
bill on the Congressman’s desk, and asked 
for his immediate approval. Mr. ENGEL sput- 
tered a refusal, slipped into his coat and 
scurried across the Plaza to the House of 
Representatives as swiftly as his short, thick 
legs would propel his 225-pound body. 

He discovered that only two poorly mimeo- 
graphed copies of the bill were available for 
House Members. Not even the men on the 
Appropriations Committee (of which Mr. 
EncGe. is a conscientious member) who are 
charged with handling War Department 
funds could make head or tail of the im- 
provised documents. The measure had not 
been approved at a full meeting of the Ap- 
prepriations Committee itself. 

This disorderly management of those mil- 
lions of dollars troubled ENceL,. He thought 
ot himself when a dollar was a precicus 
thing and his mind raced back to a bitter 
Thanksgiving morning in Chicago more than 
25 years ago. His rent was paid until the 
next Monday, put the newcomer to the city 
had no job and only $1.50 on him—a 50- 
cent piece in three different pockets so that 
he couldn’t lose all his fortune at once. 

He entered a hash house and sat down 
before a 10-cent breakfast of coffee and 
dceughnuts. He had fished a cast-off news- 
paper cut of a trash can to read the want 
ads. But his eye fell on a Thanksgiving 
Day cartoon. It depicted a forlorn kid sit- 
ting in a beanery, with clouds in one corner 
representing his dreams of a turkey dinner 
and all the trimmings at home. 

“I was the kid in that cartoon,” ENGEL re- 
called. “And I'd have beat it home if I'd 
had the fare. And here I was—not too many 
years later—being asked to okay almost half 
a billion dollars without knowing what it 
was all about. I said ‘No.’” 

Eventually, however, he agreea to prompt 
passage because of the need for housing the 
expanding Military Establishment. But he 
warned the War Department that he would 
hold the spenders strictly accountable for 
every venny which Congress had handed out 
in such fife-and-drum-corps tempo. 

When, a few months later, he satisfied 
himself that actual cost would exceed esti- 
mates by $338,000,000, he decided the time 
had come to keep his promise. Then began 
one of the oddest and most quixotic investi- 
gations which Capito] Hill has ever witnessed. 

Rarely has there been such a simple, swift, 
and economical inquiry into the expenditure 
of almost a billion dollars. It is estimated 
that ENGEL’s findings and resultant reforms 
may save the Government millions of dol- 
lars. 

EXTRAORDINARY EXPENDITUSES 


Yet his sole investigative equipment con- 
sisted of a battered 28-year-old postal-ca:d- 
size camera, a notebook, a pocketful of pen- 
cils, and the inexpensive family automobile. 
His expense account shocked the General Ac- 
counting Office; it totaled $238.47 for a 13- 
day tour of cantonments in the East. 

His one-man investigation was novel in 
another respect. He subordinated partisan- 
ship. He dealt in facts rather than personali- 
ties, political or military, and nobody has dis- 
puted his factual claims. 

Most congressional. investigators discharge 
their duties leisurely and luxuriously. But 
not Hurry-up ENnceLt. This was his average 
schedule: Driving sometimes 18 hours at a 
stretch, he’d arrange to pull up at a camp 
between 6:30 and 7 in the morning. If he 
arrived during the night, he lodged at a 
nearby cabin or snoozed in his automobile. 
Once, in northern New York, he used his car 
for a wayside inn when it was 16 below zero. 
After a breakfast of orange juice, two slices 
of whole-wheat toast, and a cup of coffee 
(25 cents), he drove his car to the canton- 
ment. He arrived there bright and carly— 
so early that he usually met up with the 
morning shift of workers, who were streame- 
ing through the gates in their flivvers. As 
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@ matter of fact, it would have been difficult 
to have told him from the carpenters and 
bricklayers, for he has a hobby of laying 
bricks before breakfast on his backyard wall. 
And he looks like a hewer and hauler. 

Once inside, he drove around for 3 or 4 
hours. He watched laborers at work, he 
examined construction jobs, he inspected 
salvage piles for possible wastage. He noted 
the grade and quality of lumber with the 
practiced eye of one who, as a youngster, 
had been a roustabout in a Michigan logging 
camp. He studied the soil for dryness or 
swampiness, the selection of sites for key 
structures, the arrangement of public utili- 
ties, the type and suitability of.terrain. He 
drove everywhere except on the rifie range. 
If challenged he could produce a letter from 
the Adjutant General, and his congressional 
credentials. 

When he had completed his first-hand in- 
vestigation, he presented himself to the com- 
manding officer of the post, identifying him- 
self, and explaining the purpose of his visit. 

Immediately there were luncheon and en- 
tertainment invitations galore for the per- 
spiring, carelessly attired stranger whose 
bristly gray hair, driving energy, and rapid- 
fire sputtering once led the Detroit News to 
cub him “the La Follette of Michigan.” But 
these offerings of hospitality were refused by 
the Congressman, who does not smoke, drink, 
dance, play cards, golf, or tennis, or indulge 
in chatter for the sake of moving his lips. 

“No, Colonel,” he invariably replied. 
“You're too busy and so am I. But you can 
do three things for me. First, tell your pub- 
lic-relations officer that I am not here.. Sec- 
ond, instruct your construction quartermas- 
ter, the contractors, and the engineers to give 
me the information I ask. I will want 5 hours 
of their time. Third, please have delivered a 
bottle of milk and two sandwiches, ham or 
cheese on rye preferred, at the construction 
quartermaster's office at noon. Please ask 
the pecple I want to see to bring their lunch 
there. I need every minute I can have with 
them.” 


HE SKIPPED NOTHING 


Any disposition to humor or stall off the 
inguisitor vanished after he triggered his 


cross fire of questions. He covered every item 
involved in building an Army cantonment. 
He asked about labor wages and difficulties. 
About the rental charge and condition of 
equipment. The cost and quality ana wast- 
age of materials. The price. acreage, and 
former owners of the land. Camp utilities. 
The actual cost against estimates. Cocn- 
tractors’ troubles. The reasons for delays. 
The cause of failure to keep within appro- 
priations 

Yhen he had obtained a stranglehold on 
these statistics he toured the site again, first 
with the construction officials, then alone, 
snepping photographs of whatever seemed to 
merit more intensive investigation 

Leaving the camp, he drove to the nearest 
town for dinner, which was almost as frugal 
as breakfast andlunch. He spent a few hours 
each evening in a poolroom or recreation 
center, but not to play. He questioned camp 
workers and soldiers. Thus he got an insight 
into the problems and attitudes of the men 
who had to build and occupy the canton- 
ments. They furnished him numerous 
leads for inquiry at other places. Around 
10 o’clock he climbed into his car and left for 
the next job. On one trip he covered 1,655 
miles in 7 days, investigating five camps 

His series of speeches on cantonment con- 
ditions disclosed details which would never 
have been checked except by a post-war in- 
quiry had it not been for his spot investiga- 
tion. He revealed that 40 percent of the 
land at Camp Blanding, Fia., was below 
nearby lake levels. He estimated, and no one 
argued with him, that it cost $5,000,000 extra 
to excavate the mud and fill with solid earth 
and rock. He told how Army Officers, over 


the protest of civilian contractors, refused to 
build the new center at Camp Meade, Md., 
on the World War site. Failure to utilize 
existing drainage systems, roads, and other 
facilities set Uncle Sam back $2,000,000. 

At Camp Edwards, Mass., he found that a 
lobster fisherman was foreman of one carpen- 
ters’ crew. His crew included a bond sales- 
man, an insurance man, a meat cutter, a gas- 
station attendant. They were paid $1.17%% 
an hour; double for overtime. And there was 
plenty of overtime. 

By a comparison of costs, the Congressman 
was convinced that the competitive-bid sys- 
tem was more economical and efficient than 
the lump-sum-fixed-fee arrangement. Bar- 
racks for 63 men at Camp Dix, N. J., which 
went to the lowest bidder, cost only $9,800, 
as against $17,364 for the same type at Camp 
Meade, which was built on the fixed-fee basis. 
The Engel inquiry also exploded the Army’s 
insistence on an 11-percent allowance for en- 
gineering and overhead charges. The Con- 
gressman’s “spot check” showed that expendi- 
tures for this purpose invariably ran as low 
as 5 percent. 

In summarizing, ENGEL estimated that there 
had been a waste of $250,000,000 on the 
$804,000,000 construction program—and again 
nobody disputed him. The Michigan Member 
wasted no time before seeking reforms. It 
wasn’t too late to provide a remedy. 

His very first disclosures precipitated a 
shakeup in the Army’s contract-award sys- 
tem and personnel. A civilian committee 
which had chosen contractors and fixed fees 
was supplanted by Maj. Gen. W. D. Connor, 
a brilliant officer, former West Point com- 
mandant, and, oddly. ENGEL’s commanding 
officer in the A. E. F. Suspected opportunities 
for favoritism were eliminated. General Con- 
nor also promised stricter supervision of con- 
struction operations. 

The Engel amendment requiring competi- 
tive bidding was beaten by 4 votes—only 
because Democratic leaders feared it might 
tie the Army’s hands in a crisis demanding 
speed rather than saving of money. But they 
announced publicly that the War Department 
would use this method wherever practicable. 

The Congressman’s proposal to restrict the 
engineering and overhead item to 7 percent 
was adopted by the House. When the War 
Department persuaded the Senate to strike it 
from the bill, he exploded. He threatened to 
biock the bill on the House floor, then 
abandoned a floor show-down in return for 
a major concession: 

Brig. Gen. Brehon Somervell, in charge of 
Army construction, agreed in writing to re- 
strict these costs to 7 percent through admin- 
istrative action, and to make periodical re- 
ports to Congress on this item. This 4-per- 
cent saving will amount to many millions of 
dollars. Yet this leakage would have escaped 
detection if somebody had not taken the 
trouble to go looking for it—and recognized 
it when he saw it. 

Like most public officials who handle pub- 
lice money as if it were their own, Mr. 
ENGEL comes rightly by his saving streak. 
His parents were thrifty, industrious Alsa- 
tians, who emigrated to this country in 1871, 
Setiling near Massillon, Ohio. But in 1899, 
Wwoen young AL was 13, the family moved to 
northern Michigan. It was pioneer country 
then, and the son pitched in to cut timber 
and farm the cleared land. 

Finishing formal schooling when he com- 
pleted the eighth grade at 14, the boy got 
work in a logging camp. He felled trees, 
swamped, fired a narrow-gage engine, oper- 
ated a mill slab saw, drove the sawdust cart. 
His legs still bear the scars of an ax awkwardly 
Swung. His head shows the marks of blows 
sustained in camp scraps. Older loggers 
always matched him against juvenile new- 
comers to the settlement. 

Then he bought a bicycle, and next he 
knew he was pedaling furiously to Saginaw, 
a town 150 miles away. He wore his first set 
of store clothes, but he was minus underwear 
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or any fcotwear except his logging boots. He 
couldn’t afford them. 

At Saginaw he landed a jot on a thresh- 
ing machine, moving from farm to farm with 
the harvest, sleeping in bunkhouses with 
hay for a mattress and a sack stuffed with 
bran for a pillow. His pay was $1 a day and 
board. 

With $75 he had saved by fall, he struck 
out for the big city—Chicago. He wanted to 
go to school, but he had to have work to eat. 
He was turned down at 22 different places 
because he lacked recommendations Then, 
while walking the street one morning, he saw 
the door of a store fly open. Out stumbled a 
youngster with an angry man in pursuit. 
The boy, At concluded, was being fired. He 
walked in and got the job. For $5 a week he 
swept out and ran errands for the broken- 
down picture-framing shop. 

After a few weeks friends tock him around 


* to the Central Y. M. C. A., where he enrolled 


in an elementary law course. He went on to 
better jobs, working in the auditing depart- 
ment of railroads and an ice company. Then, 
in 1907, he quit so he could study law at 
Northwestern University. 

He supported himself by driving an express 
truck from 5:30 to 11:30 each night (30 cents 
an hour) and doing spare-time auditing for 
his old employers. He finished a 4-year 
course in 3 years, and with several fellow- 
graduates set himself up as voluntary de- 
fender for poor clients. He got no money 
but plenty of experience. 

“After a case, we never asked each other, 
‘Did you get him off?’” he recalls with a 
grin. “Simply. ‘How many years did he get?’” 

The 1913-14 depression drove him back 
to Lake City, Mich. In 1916 he ran for county 
prosecuting attorney because he “needed a 
job.” He made a house-to-house campaign 
of the district in a worn-cut flivver. When 
it broke down before election day, he covered 
the rest of the territory on foot. The thrifty 
Dutch voters liked his perseverance and in- 
dustry, and elected him. 

In April 1917, 2 months after he took office, 
he resigned to attend officers’ school at Fort 
Sheridan, Ill. He yearned to go overseas and 
he wangled a transfer to a casual company 
en route to Europe. From his first stop at 
Pershing’s Chaumont headquarters he was 
shipped to Bordeaux, where he organized base 
2 of the A. E. F. statistical section. He kept 
the “war diary” of ail troop and supply 
movements in that area. 

Returning home in December 1919 he fixed 
his sights on a seat in the State senate. In 
his ignorance he did not know that he should 
have consulted the organization bosses. But 
it would have made no difference, for he has 
never taken political orders. 


BEATS THE MACHINE 


His opponent opened his campaign with 
the conventional announcement that “at the 
earnest solicitation of my good friends I have 
agreed reluctantly to offer myse'f to the elec- 
torate.” At said: “I want it distinctly un- 
derstood that nobody asked me to be a can- 
didate. I am running because I want the 
job.” 

He was elected. 

He was returned again in 1926, and was 
reelected in 1928 and 1930, despite his lib- 
eralism and aloofness from the party organ- 
ization. Then, in 1934—after three tries—he 
was elected to Congress, defeating the ma- 
chine in both the primary and the election. 

Except for his amazing, one-man investiga- 
tion, he has not been a headliner or a spec- 
tacular figure on Capitol Hill. He is a plod- 
ding, conscientious, hard-working fellow. He 
has old-fashioned notions, as he explains in 
describing the idea behind his curiosity about 
Army costs: 

“When I got on the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, and found myself handling billions 
of the taxpayers’ money, I decided that it was 
up to me to see how it was spent, and that 
the people who elected me got their money’s 
worth. That’s all there is to it.” 








The Late Honorable Alanson B. Houghton 
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LETTER TO THE NEW YORK TIMES_ 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
as one who had the privilege of observ- 
ing at close range the outstanding work 
done by the late Hon. Alanson B. Hough- 
ton as Ambassador to Germany after the 
last World War and of enjoying his 
friendship from that time to the time of 
his death, I am glad, under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp, to in- 
clude the following eloquent tribute to 
him by Oswald Garrison Villard, appear- 
ing in the New York Times cf Septem- 
ber 18: 


Tue Late ALANSON HOUGHTON—TRIBUTE TO A 
Former AmBassaDOR WHO OccuPprEeD DIFrri- 
CcuLT Posts 


To THE Eprror OF THE NEW YorK TIMEs: 

The death of Alanson B. Houghton, former 
Ambassador to Berlin and London, deprives us 
of a really great American and one of the 
wisest and most farsighted statesmen I have 
ever encountered in my four decades of deal- 
ing with public men here and abroad. Dur- 
ing almost all of the time of our friendship 
he and I were politically in different camps. 
Hence I am not basing my favorable judg- 
ment of him, as most of us do, merely on the 
fact that we often agreed notably on foreign 
issues, but because I came to know him well 
and his work and to place the highest evalua- 
tion on his wisdom, political common sense, 
and his selflessness. I do not believe he ever 
approached a public question with the 
thought of how his stand might affect him 
personally. But there are several other as- 
pects of his rich and extremely useful life 
which seem to me to warrant especial stress- 
ing at this time. 

In the first place, he was a rich man who 
had added considerably to an inherited for- 
tune by managing and developing a great 
industrial enterprise. Its owners lived in the 
community and managed it themselves and 
were far happier in the fact that they had the 
regard and respect of their workers than they 
were of their financial success and their ex- 
traordinary contribution to the development 
of the art of glass making. 

Alanson Houghton was proud of never hav- 
ing had a strike in his plant and happy that 
an able son was equipped to take his place 
as the family representative and as the head 
of the company when it came time for him to 
retire. He thus was anything but the 
“wicked capitalist” of which we have heard 
so much. He was a warm-hearted and gen- 
erous creative and constructive industrial 
leader of widest vision. 


ENTRANCE INTO PUBLIC LIFE 


Next, Mr. Houghton set a remarkable pub- 
lic example in that in 1919 he decided to 
enter public life by running for Congress in 
the district in which he lived. I am sure 
that he felt the time had come to repay in 
some measure in public service the rewards 
that our social and industrial system had 
conferred upon him. Most successful busi- 
nessmen have been content to make their 
sole contribution to the communial political 
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life in the form of checks, which too often 
have gone into the wrong coffers or the wrong 
hands. Mr. Houghton had a different idea, 
and he was on his way to an extremely influ- 
ential Congressional career when in his sec- 
ond term in Congress he was appointed the 
first Ambassador to Berlin after the World 
War. 

I suppose that most people on reading of 
his selection felt that here was just another 
rich man to whom the office had been given 
for political reason or because of the size 
of his contribution to party funds or because 
of his social ambition. I myself wondered a 
little at the selection, but came to believe 
that no more perfect appointment could 
possibly have been made. 

I arrived at this opinion after going to 
Berlin in 1922 and 1923 and seeing for my- 
self what a position he had won for himself, 
how profoundly he was influencing develop- 
ments in Germany and what a natural-born 
diplomat he was; how he stood head and 
shoulders above the rest of the corps, even 
above the British Ambassador, Lord D’Aber- 
non, whose many achievements I would not 
belittle. It was an extraordinarily difficult 
situation. Ellis Loring Dresel had carried 
on well as interim representative of the 
United States, but to be the first Ambassador 
to this chaotic, beaten country from the 
nation which had gained a coup de grace was 
something very different. 

I found the German Government actually 
consulting Mr. Houghton as to its most im- 
portant moves and being guided by his 
opinion again and again to its great benefit. 
They admired him and deferred to him in a 
remarkable way. 


HELPED IN DIFFICULT SITUATION 


He rose so extraordinarily to the situation 
because he came to Germany thoroughly im- 
bued with the American point of view and 
wholly without hatred or bitterness or con- 
descension. He had done post-graduate work 
in Berlin and Goettingen after graduating 
from Harvard, so that he had a working 
knowledge of German and a genuine affection 
for the German pcople as apart from their 
misleaders. 

He felt that he was there to help a mighty 
people in their dire distress just as far as the 
representative of a foreign people possibiy 
could He was simple, approachable. ever 
friendly, unusually modest, and he was helped 
no end by a rare and delightful humor. He 
had rare tact, sympathy and understanding. 
and his business ability and congressional 
experience stood him in the best stead in 
passing on the dreadful economic and finan- 
cial situation. 

Of course, Mr. Houghton soon earned the 
cordial dislike of the French because of his 
opposition to their invasion of the Ruhr and 
the other substantial contributions to the 
raising up of Adolpf Hitler and the coming 
of the present war. But time has justified 
him in every respect. 

It is the simple truth that no other Ameri- 
can Ambassador to Berlin has ever achieved 
such success or won such tributes or expres- 
sions of heartfelt respect when he left. Had 
this country been wise it would have kept 
him there as long as he would stay. Yet Mr, 
Coolidge did a just and proper thing by pro- 
moting him to the Court of St. James. In 
3 years he had well earned that distinction. 

In this time of stress and strain, when the 
state of the Republic is darker than ever 
before, it is most comforting to think that 
the crisis of 1922 produced in Mr Houghton 
just the man we needed for the Berlin task, 
There is still splendid material in all groups 
available for the finest type of public service, 
The difficulty is to get them in and to keep 
them in—and to keep many others out. 

OswALpD GARRISON VILLARD, 

Thomaston, Conn., September 17, 1941. 
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Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I have bzen very much inter- 
ested this afternoon in several speeches 
made by Members commenting favorably 
on the very enoyable demonstration and 
exhibition given Members of Congress 
last Thursday at Fort Belvoir. I join with 
my colleagues in expressing my sincere 
appreciation to the Secretary of War 
for that splendid and informative trip. 

However, Mr. Speaker, there were at 
least two very disturbing elements on 
that memorable occasion. First of all, 
I was astounded at the price tag placed 
on much of that equipment that was so 
proudly displayed before us. I fully ap- 
preciate that in times of emergency one 
cannot quibble over the price tag placed 
on a needed piece of equipment. But on 
the other hand it does seem to me that a 
little sound judgment could save you 
and I, and the rest of our taxpayers, un- 
told millions of dollars. I have heard 
Army men say that the Army has a hard 
enough time getting any suitable appro- 
priations in peacetime and consequently 
when a war comes along they have to 
make up for lost time and the price tags 
placed on that equipment at Fort Belvoir 
bear out that statement. 

Another thing I wondered about was 
just how much of that modern equip- 
ment we had on hand. I was not kept 
wondering very long, because the answer 
stood out right like a sore thumb within 
a very few hours when the sham battles 
were staged in the afternoon. Here you 
had a picture, Mr. Speaker, of a demon- 
stration being staged, under the direction 
of the Secretary of War, for the Vice 
President of the United States, the Under 
Secretary of War, hundreds of Members 
of the House and Senate, and scores of 
newspapermen, as well as a score or more 
of uniformed military observers from 
foreign countries. And yet there was not 
enough equipment at Fort Belvoir— 
within 20 miles of the Nation’s Capital— 
to stage that demonstration. There 
were a score or more of light tanks en- 
gaged in the sham battle, but there were 
also what seemed to be a number of 
automobiles or other equipment on which 
had been painted a false side to simulate 
additional tanks. 

Mr. Speaker, you know the answer to 
this shortage just as well as I do. The 
bottleneck in American defense is in 
this continued wave after wave of strikes 
in defense industries, about which this 
administration does absolutely noth- 
ing—and Congress less. 

A fearless editor of a local newspaper, 
back in my State, has hit the nail on the 
head in the following editorial which I 
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include in the Recorp at this point. He 
asks a real question when he asks, “How 
Do Strikes Strike You—-Taxpayer?” 
[From the Alma Record and Alma Journal] 
HOW DO STRIKES STRIKE YOU-—TAXPAYER? 


We can’t read a newspaper or turn on the 
radio without seeing or hearing something 
about a strike, something that is interfering 
with defense programs, and yet the Govern- 
ment officials allow these strikes to go on, and 
in many cases secretly encourage them while 
at the same time they are calling for more 
billions of dollars from the pockets of the 
people for supposed defense purposes. 

Now there is a hue and cry in Congress, 
promoted by those in authority, to raise more 
billions to send to Europe. 

Only a few months ago a law was passed 
which was known as the lease-lend bill and 
that provided for taking $7,000,000,000 out of 
the pockets of the American people to raise 
money for John Bull, Tom, Dick, and Harry, 
and other bulls. Now they afe demanding of 
the people six billion more to give or lend to 
someone outside of our country, and Ameri- 
can people have to pay. 

If Congress would put a stop to these 
strikes and make the strikers work on de- 
fense programs the same as they make the 
soldiers fight for defense they would be doing 
something for the people besides robbing 
them of their earnings and savings. 

If the labor leaders are permitted to strike 
and hold up defense programs, I see no rea- 
son why the taxpayers would not be justified 
in striking and refusing to pay any more taxes 
until the other strikers get down to business 
and work for the good of the country instead 
of for their own selfish interests. It is the 
people’s money that is being wasted and 
strikers are being paid out of unemploy- 
ment taxes on business while they sit on the 
seat of their pants and howl for increased 
pay or less production. 

Here is an illustration of the extent of 
strikes which should awake the American 
people up and make them strike conscious to 
the extent of refusing to pay taxes to finance 
this kind of nonsense and rank injustice. 
Read it over for yourself and do your own 
deciding as to how strikes strike you and 
how long you are going to stand for that kind 
of right down dishonest management of our 
affairs and the waste of our money. 

According to the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, man-days lost by strikes in 1941 have 
increased 500 percent over 1940. During the 
first 7 months of 1940, 3.091,000 man-days 
were lost. In the similar 1941 period, 15,750,- 
000 man-days were lost. 

The number of strikes called in 1941 in- 
creased to 2,505 from the 1940 figure of 1,403. 

A month-by-month comparison of numbers 
of strikes in 1941 and 1940 follows: 


Month 1940 


January 220 
ING . csciccnibinmeananudiiigiets 240 
230 
400 
£00 
385 
430 


2, 505 | 


: A comparison of man-days lost month by 
month follows: 


1941 1940 


247, 000 
290, 000 
387, 000 
442, 000 
666, 000 
484, 000 
585, 000 


LL 


Now, folks, let us break this record down 
and see just what it means to us in terms 
which we can understand, and then let us 
draw our own conclusions as to the justice 
and fairness of this sort of management. 

Three hundred working days per year are 
considered as the average working year in 


all industry, taking out Sundays and holi- . 


days. Now, let us divide 15,750,000 by 300 
and the result is 52,500 working years for 
one man that have been wasted in 7 months, 
and during all that time we have been yell- 
ing at the top of our voices for greater and 
faster production for defense in order that 
we may send enough to England and Russia 
to save our democracy, which is in greater 
danger from our own nonsense than from 
anything that is happening in Europe. 

If we make another analysis of this situ- 
ation and take a look at the problem from 
another angle, it would take 52,500 men 
working one whole year to make up that 
time lost by these strikes and it really does 
not take much hard thinking to estimate 
what could be accomplished in 1 year by 
52,500 men, working steadily every working 
day in honest to God fashion. 

Had there been no strikes, and had the lost 
years been put in at honest labor, there 
would be no need for us to be yelling for 
greater speed for defense production, and the 
material we need would have been produced 
and would be already in use. The news- 
papers would not be urging greater haste, and 
the radio announcers would silence most of 
their senseless chatter about speed. 

Just everyday horse sense tells us that the 
man who sits down and refuses to work is not 
producing anything, and, further, that he is 
not letting anyone else produce anything for 
defense or for any other purpose. Now the 
government management that stands for 
that sort of thing has some loose headgear 
somewhere that is failing to function in this 
time when the country is in great danger 
and needs the loyal service of every good 
American citizen. 

The danger to the country grows steadily 
for one reason only, and that reason is the 
fact that millions of production days are lost 
because strikes go on and men loaf at public 
expense instead of producing for defense. 

If our public servants in Washington are 
not big enough and do not possess the com- 
mon sense and courage to put a stop to this 
outrage, then it is time for the people to 
speak right out in meeting to protect them- 
selves. 


America’s Hope Lies in a Simple Faith 
in the Living God 
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HON. CARL T. CURTIS 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 6, 1941 


ADDRESS BY HON. CARL T. CURTIS, OF 
NEBRASKA 


Mr.CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, on October 
5, 1941, the eighteenth annual Nebraska 
State Sunday at Valley Forge was ob- 
served. This service was held at 3 o’clock 
in the afternoon at the Washington Me- 
morial Chapel at Valley Forge. It was 
sponsored by the National Society of 
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Colonial Dames of America in Nebraska, 
and the National Society, Daughters of 
the American Revolution in the State of 
Nebraska. 

Nebraskans are greatly interested in 
this Memorial Chapel. The Nebraska 
State bell for the Washington Memorial 
National Carillon was the gift of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution in 
Nebraska. The Nebraska State panel in 
the roof of the Republic in the Chapel 
was a gift of the National Society of 
Colonial Dames of America in the State 
of Nebraska, and the Nebraska State Flag 
used in the service was given by Mrs. B. G. 
Miller, of Crete, Nebraska, the State di- 
rector for Nebraska for the Children of 
the American Revolution. 

I wish to extend my remarks by includ- 
ing the address delivered by me on the 
ces above named. The address fol- 
ows: 


It is with a sense of awe and reverence I 
speak here at Valley Forge on Nebraska Day. 
This spot is so rich in American history and 
tradition that any American worthy of the 
name can feel his heart throb with a greater 
love for his country. 

I am glad to appear as a Nebraskan on this 
Nebraska Day at this historic shrine, Ne- 
braskans yield to no one in their love for their 
country and their willingness to sacrifice to 
the end that those honored dead whose blood 
flowed on this spot shall not have died in 
vain. I am happy that Nebraskans have con- 
tributed to the building of this beautiful 
chapel. 

The present time is much like the period 
described by the poet in the long ago who 
said: 


“We are living, we are dwelling, 
In a grand and awful time; 
In an age on ages telling, 
To be living is sublime.” 


Valley Forge should have a new significance 
in the year of 1941. I say that because I be- 
lieve that the qualities of character that were 
displayed by the men at Valley Forge are the 
qualities of character that we need so much 
today, namely, self-denial, sacrifice, toil, and 
faith. No picture of Valley Forge is complete 
without that great, God-fearing, wise, per- 
sistent, and courageous leader, Gen. George 
Washington. When we think of the sacri- 
fices that had to be made, the obstacles that 
had to be overcome, and the impossible tasks 
that had to be performed we say to ourselves, 
How could Washington have done it? There 
is but one answer to that, and that answer is 
portrayed in the painting of Washington at 
prayer at Valley Forge. America i a great 
nation today because the Father of our Coun- 
try was a general who was brave enough to 
pray. 

So today we meet in a caapel erected to 
God, and in memory of the Father of our 
Country, to pray to the God of the Father of 
our Country. 

Need I take time to argue that in these 
tragic days we do need divine guidance 
and help? Grover Cleveland once declared, 
“Above all I know there is a Supreme Being 
who rules the affairs of men and whose good- 
ness and mercy have always followed the 
American people. I know that he will not 
turn from us now, if we humbly and rever- 
ently seek his powerful aid.” 

As one who loves to pursue the pages of 
American history, I like to visit our national 
shrines. I enjoy coming to Valley Forge. It 
does something for me. I enjoy visiting 
Mount Vernon, the home of George Washing- 
ton. When I visit Mount Vernon and take 








the path that leads down to the tomb of 
General Washington, and gaze upon that 
stone sarcophagus which holds his earthly 
remains, I cannot feel that George Washing- 
ton is there. I prefer to believe that General 
Washington has taken his place in the realm 
of eternity and that he looks down upon his 
United States in our day and age. AsI1 think 
of him in that great beyond looking down and 
observing our progress as a nation, our growth 
and development, our mistakes and our suc- 
cesses, our decisions and our choices, it would 
seem to me that he says, “Do not waste your 
time in eulogizing me—follow my advice.” 

Two of the things that stand out in the life 
of George Washington were his habits of 
reading the Holy Bible, and his faith in God 
as provider of all good things. It would he 
difficult for us to speculate upon what kind 
of a country we would have today if it were 
not for the life of George Washington. Like- 
wise, it is equally hard to speculate on what 
the life of George Washington would have 
been if he had not sought the guidance and 
he!p of the divine Scriptures every morning 
and every evening throughout his life. 

Mr. Will H. Houghton, the president of the 
Moody Bible Institute, in his book entitled 
“Let’s Go Back to the Bible” says, “Days of 
darkness have been days of Bible ignorance.” 
It can likewise be said that order was brought 
out of chaos during one of the darkest periods 
of our history by a man who had as his daily 
companion the Holy Scriptures. 

There are many things that can be said 
about the faith of George Washington. We 
love to think of his habits of church attend- 
ance, his prayers, his support of the churches 
of his time, and other acts performed by him. 
But there is a thought expressed in his first 
inaugural address which shows how great was 
his faith. He then said: “It would be pecul- 
jarly improper to omit in this first official act 
my fervent supplications to that almighty 
being who rules over the universe, who pre- 
sides in the councils of nations, and whose 
providential aids can supply every human 
defect.” 

I ask you to notice, my friends, that George 
Washington believed in a God who rules over 
the universe, who presides at the council of 
nations, and whose providenial aids can sup- 
ply every human defect. That is but another 
way of saying what Isaiah of old said, “If ye 
be willing and obedient, ye shall eat the good 
of the land.” 

King Solomon said it in this way: “Blessed 
is everyone that feareth the Lord, and walk- 
eth in His ways, for thou shall eat the labors 
of thine hands; happy thou shalt be, and it 
shall be weil with thee.” 

And Job said: “If they obey and serve Him, 
they shall spend their days in prosperity and 
their years in pleasure.” 

These are sad and troubled days. Confu- 
sion and heartache seem to be the order of 
our day. In spite of all our wealth, our nat- 
ural resources, and our manpower, we are 
faced with unhappiness, disappointment, un- 
employment, business failures, suicides, and 
all manner of difficulty. 

The people of America have floundered 
around over a broad field searching for a 
solution to the problems of life. We have 
been eager to grasp the spirit of the age, 
when we should have held fast to the spirit 
of the ages. The problems of food, shelter, 
and of getting along with our fellow men 
are as great today as they were during the 
days of primitive man. 

The trend of our Government over the 
last 7 or 8 years has been to the effect that 
me Government would solve all of our prob- 

ems. 
that the “Government will take care of you” 


has not only been proclaimed, but the re- | 


sources of our great Nation have been dis- 
Sipated in proving the fallacy of such ideas, 
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This false and misleading philosophy | 
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In our quest after a Government-directed 
and man-made prosperity, we have lost sight 
of the admonition, “Seek ye first the King- 
dom of God and all its righteousness, and all 
these things shall be added unto you.” 
Things are but the essence of prosperity. 

A misguided philosophy of government 
has turned the hopes and imagination of 
130,000,000 of people away from the City of 
God and directed it upon our Capital City. A 
people who at one time were consoled with 
the words of the old hymn, “God will take 
care of you, be not dismayed whate’er betide,” 
are now taught, “Be not dismayed, whate’er 
betide—the Government will take care of 
you” An eminent divine in the city of 
Washington has declared, “We have sup- 
planted the word government instead of God 
in the twenty-third Psalm. We have been 
taught, “The Government is my shepherd, I 
shall not want.” 

In other words, we have been rendering 
unto Caesar the things that are God’s. To- 
day our Nation is engaged in the great task 
of building a defense. I believe that America 
will come through in that job. When that 
defense job is over our domestic problems will 
still be with us and it would be foolhardy on 
our part if we did not heed the advice of 
those who say that after the present war 
emergency is over there will be another and 
a greater period of depression. It is well that 
we give some thought now as to how we will 
approach that problem and what our attitude 
will be. 

It is a matter of history that America has 
never come out of any depression until a 
spiritual awakening had taken place. A 
noted example of this is the revival that fol- 
lowed the panic of 1857. At that time the 
large financial centers crashed; public con- 
fidence was prostrate; industry stood still; 
ruin confronted the leaders of business; and, 
desperate poverty was the lot of countless 
wage earners. Amidst such conditions a lay- 
men’s revival started in many of our great 
cities and swept over our country. News- 
papers at that time carried accounts of men 
in all walks of life—porters, hand cartmen, 
policemen, tradesmen, mechanics, ministers, 
business and professional men of all ages— 
gathering at places of worship. Those men 
cried out to God, “Save my soul and restore 
my credit,” or “Save my soul and get me a 
job.” Their common conscience told them 
why they had to pray and their common 
predicament dictated what to pray for. 

America came out of that depression and 
came out with a stronger citizenry. Com- 
menting on it, the Reverend A. J. Patterson, 
of Portsmouth, N. H., said: “A religious 
awakening always follows the track of a busi- 
ness depression; this is convincing evidence 
of the reality of religion.” 

We should ever be mindful— 


“That only men can make 
A nation great and strong, 

Men who for truth and honor’s sake, 
Stand fast and suffer long.” 


A great truth was uttered by William Mc- 
Kinley when he said, “Our faith teaches us 
that there is no safer reliance than the God 
of our Fathers, who has so singularly favored 
the American people in every national trial, 
and who will not forsake us now as long 
as we obey His commandments and walk 
humbly in His footsteps.” 

Modern statesmen need to take the view 
as expressed by Dr. Frank W. Gunsaulaus 
who said, “Statesmanship is seeing where 
Almighty God is going and then getting 
things out of His way.” 

Amidst strife, war, poverty, unemployment, 
distress, and failure, when a period of dark 
ages seem but around the corner, America’s 
hope lies in a simple faith in the living God. 


“If we would build, 
And build to stay, 

We must find God again, 
And go His way.” 
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Mr. O’CONNOR. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following radio ad- 
dress by John T. Fiynn, chairman of the 
New York chapter of the America First 
Committee, September 27: 


In these sad days wherever we turn we are 
met with that terrible word "war” and with 
the thoughts of war. Everywhere people 
argue whether we shou!d stay out cf the war 
or go into the war all the way or goin just a 
little bit. Does it not seem an intelligent 
thing, therefore, to have a very clear idea of 
the war we are talking about going into? 

To know what this war is you have only to 
look at those dread scenes in Russia as the 
engines of death roll over her fields, her cities, 
her people. 

Our image of war, unfortunately, is still a 
little feeble because it is still formed upon the 
conceptions of the wars we have known up to 
now. We have thought of war as barbarous, 
cruel, savage. But never anything so bar- 
barous or cruel or savage as this war. In 
cur youth we were shocked at the story of the 
bloody angle at Gettysburg or the mowing 
down of men like wild rabbits at Chancellors- 
ville. And later we shuddered at the vast 
slaughter at Verdun in the Great War. But 
all these were as nothing compared with the 
carnage in Russia as Stalin and Hitler hurl 
human beings at each other as if they were 
only dry bones. 

Our whole Revolutionary War was fought 
with only 4,000 Americans killed. The blocdy 
battle of Gettysburg saw 3,500 Federals and 
5,500 Confederates killed. What a safe place 
Gettysburg was compared with the fields 
around Leningrad or Kiev or Smolensk. The 
Germans say they have killed, wounded, or 
captured 5,000,000 Russians. The British 
concede it is 3,000,000. In the last war it 
took 4 years of killing to slaughter 1,500,000 
Russians. In this war the Germans have 
done that in just 3 months. Verdun was 
called the bloodiest battle in history. A 
million men were killed in the armies of five 
nations in 4 months. In Russia three times 
as many have been blown to bits in the Ger- 
man and Russian Armies in just 3 months. 
All this does not include the wounded or, 
what is perhaps more terrible, that endess 
melancholy line of millions of prisoners which 
flows back of the lines of both armies to starve 
and rot with disease in the prison camps cf 
Nazi Germany and Communist Russia. What 
the losses will be if this war rages for another 
year or another 5 years staggers the imagina- 
tion. 

When, therefore, some politician or some 
delicate-fingered preacher or professor, still 
flushed with a bounteous meal and safe be- 
hind his gray hairs, tells you that we shouid 
declare war on Germany, the war they are 
talking about is this far spreading orgy of 
blood and fire and murder which you see roll- 
ing over the doomed prairies of Russia. When 
the President of the United States or his 
warlike Secretary of the Navy seeks this week 
by one device and next week by another to 
inch you ever closer and closer and finally into 
war—this dread inferno of slaughter is the 
war they are trying to inch you into. 
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Now, let me tell you why I have called your 
attention to thése grim facts. There can be 
no doubt that Russia is reeling toward de- 
feat. From London and Washington come 
ominous warnings that this will happen soon. 
Now, if this is true then it is only a question 
of time when the Russian Armies will be out 
of the war. And when that happens there 
will be no enemy on the European Continent 
facing Hitler on the battlefield. 

When France and England entered this war 
they did not plan on doing much fighting. 
France behind her Maginot Line and Britain 
with her Navy thought they could station 
themselves at all the gateways of the seven 
seas, bottle Germany up and starve her pop- 
ulation into submission. But it did not work 
out that way. Somebody has had to fight 
Hitler. At this moment whatever fighting is 
being done against Hitler is being done by 
the Russians and the Russiansalone. English 
filers drop some bombs on the Continent, 
but chiefly on French and Belgian towns. 
England’s Army keeps at home in England. 
When I say nobody is fighting Hitler but 
Russia I mean really fighting him with planes 
and tanks and guns and armies. And when 
Russia is knocked out nobody will be fighting 
him. Yet if Hitler is to be defeated somebodv 
must fight him. The question is, Who will 
it be? Clearly, England has no intention of 
invading the Continent and attacking Hitler 
She does not do it now while Russia has five 
and six million men in the field against him 
on his other front. She will certainly not do 
it when Russia is knocked out. And so I 
ask, “Who is to do it?” 

On September 3, 1939, England declared 
war against Germany because of her attack 
on Poland. Britain then announced that 
she would fight Hitler and Nazism until both 
were destroyed. Here in America we were 
told Britain was fighting our battle. But 
now let us see whose battle has been fought 
and who has been doing the fighting. 

This war has been a series of gigantic 
battles. First was the Battle of Poland. 
England promised aid to the Poles. All 
they got was a high commission. The Poles 
fought that battle They met the Germans 
with an army of a million men. They were 
defeated in a few. weeks. They lost their 
whole army and their liberties. Next came 
the Battle of France. France had 2,000,000 
men, Belgium about 500,000. England sent 
only 350.000. France lost her whole army. 
So did Belgium. Britain's losses were negli- 
gible. The Battle of France was in fact 
fought by the French. They were defeated 
in a few weeks and lost their liberties, 
Next came the Battle of Greece and Yugo- 
slavia. That battle was fought by the 
Greeks and the Yugoslavs. Britain sent a 
handful of men and suffered trivial casual- 
ties. Greece and Yugoslavia lost that battle, 
lost their entire armies and lost their liber- 
ties. Then came the Battle of Russia. 
Again Britain promised aid to the Russians. 
Again she sent Russia a high commission. 
The Battle of Russia is being fought by the 
Russians alone 

Thus the story goes. The Battle of Poland 
was fought by the Poles. The Battle of 
France was fought by the French. The 
Battle of Greece was fought by the Greeks 
and Serbs. The Battle of Russia is being 
fought by the Russians. And now when the 
Russians fold up and the next battlefield is 
ready, who will do the fighting? What na- 
tion with millions of men is being groomed 
now as the understudy for Russia, to step 
out upen the stage and play out the bloody 
role of crushing Hitler? Who has been 
elected by England to fight this next battle? 
For Hitler will never be defeated until 
somebody fights a battle with him who can 
bring more men and more tanks and more 
planes and more guns than Russia has 
brought into the battle. Who has been 
chosen by England for that job? Who, I 


ask you, is next on England’s list? Of 
course you know the answer. America has 
been selected, is being prepared and propa- 
gandized to fight, not her own battle, for 
she is not mixed up in this, but England's 
battle. Yet we are such dupes that we allow 
British statesmen and propagandists to tell 
us that she is fighting ours. 

That is why I have described to you the 
vast proportions of this war, so that as you 
consider whether you are to go into it or not 
you will know precisely what size war it is 
and what is the size of the job you are tack- 
ling. If we are to fight Germany let us un- 
derstand, like sensible pecple, just what we 
must get together for that enterprise. As- 
sistant Secretary of War McCloy told the 
Michigan Bar Association this week that Ger- 
many has 10,000,000 men under arms. She 
has more guns, more tanks, more planes than 
all the armies in the World War put together. 
Now, it is not a question whether we are 
afraid of Germany. It is a question of going 
about the job intelligently. If we fight the 
Germans, we will have to have as many men 
in our Army and as many planes, guns, and 
tanks as they have. Because we will have to 
go 3,500 miles away from our bases to fight 
them on their own soil and behind their own 
fortifications. When you start that job and 
read about the monstrous battles on the fields 
of France or Germany or Russia; when you 
hear of battles in which a million men are 
killed, the men you will be reading about will 
be not Russians or Poles, but your own Amer- 
ican boys. When you hear of those terrible 
lines of prisoners, broken, hopeless, many 
wounded, marching by the millions behind 
the enemy lines into their prison camps of 
starvation and disease and cruelty, they will 
be your boys who will live out in those dread 
camps many years of agonized frustration. 
And so the question you have to ask yourself 
is a plain, common-sense one. Are you aware 
of any stake you have in this war; is any 
material or spiritual thing of ours here in 
America involved to such a point that you are 
willing to raise these vast armies, send them 
throughout the world, and cripple your whole 
economic and social system for years in the 
effort? And I beg you to keep this in mind: 
Great as will be the cost in men, in money, in 
debt and taxes, there is a far greater cost you 
must reckon on. You cannot turn this whole 
society of ours upside down, deliver it over to 
the deeds and the business of war, pile up the 
vast debts of war, unloose the violent emo- 
tions of war, without delivering a death blow 
to your economic system and your democratic 
life. If we go to war with Germany, to be 
sure we can win the war, though it may take 
many years. We can win against Germany at 
a frightful cost. But we cannot win against 
war itself. Germany cannot destroy us. But 
modern war, which in turn has destroyed 
victors and vanquished throughout the world, 
will destroy us; and we who pretend we are 
going to war to save the freedoms of France 
and Britain and Greece and Russia, will end 
by losing our own. 

I warn you, my fellow Americans, that 
there is at work in this Nation a powerful 
engine of propaganda iirected from Wash- 
ington to get you all the way into this war. 
These men do not ask you to plunge head- 
long into war, because they know you would 
refuse. But they inch yo. along one small 
step at a time. They ask you to sell arms 
today. Then they ask you to give arms. Then 
they ask you to occupy Greenl-nd and next 
it is Iceland. When that is done you have an 
American armed force actually over in the 
European hemisphere. You are against con- 
voys, so they. start what they call an Atlantic 
patrol. And having gotten away with that 
they now have started convoys. Now they 
want to afm American merchan: ships and 
send them boldly into the war zones hoping 
some will be sunk and t.us inflame the 
minds of Americans to actual war. 
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Your course is clear. Your Senator, your 
Congressman is your servant. Next year your 
Congressman must come to you for your 
votes. Write to him. Tell him you want no 
more of this war-making business. By what- 
ever name they call it—convoys, arming 
merchant ships, sending money to Commu- 
nist Russia, repealing the Neutrality Act—all 
these are only schemes to get us to the 
precipice and finally into war. Get your 
friends to write. Keep at them. Remember 
your Congressmen watch those letters. No- 
body can stop this war but you. 


Liquidation of Small Business Will 


Create a Few Gigantic Monopolies to 
Control American Economy 
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OF 
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EDITORIAL FROM THE MANKATO (MINN.) 
FREE PRESS 


Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Speaker, many things are being done in 
the name of national defense that are 
far afield from our effort to make our 
country strong on land, sea, and in the 
air. I call your attention again to the 
general liquidation of small business in 
the United States in the name of na- 
tional defense. 

Small business is not the recipient of 
defense contracts, and the strictly en- 
forced priority system is denying these 
little fellows the privilege of securing es- 
sential materials to continue in business. 
Fifty-six large manufacturers are doing 
75 percent of defense production. 

Liquidation of small business may be a 
conspiracy on the part cf those who 
seek to remake American economy. 
When the Small businessman is out of 
the way, we will find a few gigantic 
monopolies in absolute control. These, 
in turn, will be controlled by the Govern- 
ment through threat of persecution and 
prosecution, or bodily taken over to ful- 
fill the un-American scheme of a total 
socialized economy for the United States. 
It is time for Congress to act at once to 
save our great American middle class 
of small business before it is too late. 

Mr. Speaker, many great Americans 
are giving this important problem seri- 
ous thought. Mr. Clifford H. Russell, 
the managing editor of the Mankato 
Free Press of Mankato, Minn., is one of 
this group. I commended Mr. Russell 
for his constructive work in behalf of 
the small businessman, and I am proud 
to include as a part of my remarks an 
editorial written by him which was pub- 
lished in the Mankato Free Press on 
October 1, 1941. The editorial follows: 


TIME TO ACT NOW 


New appeals are being voiced, new efforts 
are being made to arouse greater interest 








in Congress over the plight of small business 
due to the defense program. 

Defense demands must, of necessity, get 
priority over materials for nondefense goods. 

It would seem, however, that any system 
of allocating priorities can and must be 
administered with some realization and ap- 
preciation of the long range effects it may 
have on the Nation’s economic system. 

As it is now the small industry, the small 
contractor, the little fellow in all fields, is 
denied materials with which to carry on 
normal nondefense activities, and at the 
same time he is getting no share of the bil- 
lions that are being expended for the Nation’s 
vast defense program. ‘ 

He is being ground hetween two milistones 
and the question of his ability to survive has 
become a matter of sericus doubt. 

It is a critical situation for the Nation as 
a whole as well as for small business. 

It is the smaller tributaries, the creeks and 
rivulets and springs in the virgin back- 
country that feed our great rivers. Cut off 
these smaller streams, dry them up, tile them 
out, and your mighty streams for river traffic 
in time become nothing more than a succes- 
sion of stagnant pools. 

It is the small roots, the little, fibrous 
tendrils that supply the food, strength, and 
sustenance to support our mighty oaks. Cut 
off these little feeders and the major taproots 
are useless—in time your great oaks will 
wither and die. 

Small business, the little fellows back in 
the hinterland, are the creeks and rivulets and 
feeder roots of this Nation’s economic system. 
Dry them up, cut them off, and your great 
streams of commerce wil! shrink and stagnate, 
your mighty oaks of industry will die. 

That’s the very danger that our defense 
program presents, if it continues along 
present lines. 

For more than a quarter century past 
there has been much talk and. some action 
at successive sessions of Congress and in suc- 
cessive administrations about curbing and 
regulating monopoly. Yet the defense pro- 
gram as it is now being administered is 
doing more to foster, strengthen, and give 
unlimited power to monopoly than anything 
that has happened since Theodore Roosevelt 
inaugurated his famous “trust busting” cam- 
paign away back at the beginning of the 
century. 

The big industries are getting the lion’s 
share, and then some, of defense contracts, 
and they are refusing to sublet them. 

Also they are getting priority orders for 
essential materials. They control contracts 
and as a result of those contracts they con- 
trol the materials necessary to carry them 
out. The little fellow gets neither. 

The paralysis that such a situation creates 
spreads from manufacturers tu dealers, from 
factories down to the stores and shops of 
Main Street. The little independent is rap- 
idly approaching a situation where his sales 
force must be cut; where he may even be 
compelled to close his doors. The larger re- 
tailers, the chains, and strongly financed 
groups are able to buy more heavily, are 
able to get more goods, will be able to 
weather the crisis without serious conse- 
quences. 

All through the economic system the “little 
fellow” is at grips with forces too vast and 
too mighty for him to face or control. He 
finds the billions of his own Government 
arrayed against him. 

It is a serious and a difficult situation, but 
it is not one that is impossible of solution. 

The administration has recognized the 
crisis that threatens small business by set- 
ting up a special department and naming 
Floyd Odlum, of O. P. M., to head it. That 
is only a gesture, however. To merely study 
the situation is not enough. There must be 
action, and that action must come from 
Congress. 
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Wherever possible defense contracts must 
be sublet to give the smaller industries a 
chance to continue operating. Priorities can 
be enforced wisely, with due consideration 
of the long-range effects on small business, 
or they can be enforced blindly and arbi- 
trarily. 

It is the responsibility of Congress to set 
up some reasonable safeguards that insure 
the preservation of the smaller independent 
business units in our economic system. 
Otherwise the close of this defense effort to 
save our democracy may find us delivered 
into the hands of a totalitarian and monopo- 
listic economic dictatorship as absolute and 
as objectionable as the foreign dictatorship 
against which we are arming. 

The crisis is urgent, and the time for such 
action is now. 





Russia and Religion 
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Mr. THOMAS of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, a few days ago the President 
gave out a statement in which he very 
clearly implied. that the situation with 
respect to freedom of religious worship 
in Russia is just what it is in the United 
States. Having outraged the sensibilities 
of the American ‘people by that state- 
ment, the President then tried to make 
a strategic retreat by issuing a second 
statement in which he announced that 
he had instructed his emissary in Russia 
to enter into discussions with Joe Stalin 
over the matter of introducing freedom 
of religious worship for Stalin’s slaves. 

If the President knew, when he gave 
out his first statement on the subject, 
that the Soviet Constitution did not re- 
flect the actual state of affairs in Rus- 
sia, why did he not say so frankly in- 
stead of comparing Russia and the 
United States? If he knew that there 
was no freedom of religious worship in 
the Soviet Union, and that the situation 
was one which he ought to have his rep- 
resentative take up with Stalin, why did 
he insult the intelligence of the Ameri- 
can people by calling their attention to a 
mere paper fraud—the Soviet consti- 
tution? 

Even though red Stalin yesterday gave 
religious freedom to a handful of old 
Russians, as a bait for American money 
and arms, there is still no good reason 
why our Government should be a party 
to the belief that the Russian bear has 
gotten religion. If our Government 
should decide to aid Russia, then I would 
much rather see aid given on the more 
forthright basis that Communist Russia 
is but the lesser of two evils. 

The President’s recent statement is the 
kind of administrative juggling which 
has shaken public confidence to its roots 
at a time when it is so greatly needed. It 
is the kind of blindman’s buff states- 
manship which has forced the American 
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people to be so skeptical of the motives 
of our Government now when we should 
be more united than ever before in cur 
history. New Deal political chicanery, 
even under the guise of foreign affairs is 
easily discernibie. Likewise, the Ameri- 
can people do not favor the international 
crisis being made the guinea pig for New 
Deal socialization. Still, further, the 
American people do not care to use aid 
to Russia as an excuse for a flirtation on 
the part of our Government and its offi- 
cials with the revolutionary theories of 
the Comintern. Nor do we care to make 
a three-card monte game out of an un- 
limited national emergency. 

Mr. Speaker, in order tc more clearly 
portray the absurdity of even thinking 
that the Russian Government has or will 
permit the freedom of religious worship, 
I include in the Recorp a letter which 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Digs] 
wrote to the President on the subject of 
freedom of religious worship in Russia: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES 
House oF REPRESENTATIVES 


SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON 
UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., October 1, 1941. 
President FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, 
The White House, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: It has come to my 
attention that a statement made by you 
at your press conference yesterday is being 
used by the publications of the Communist 
Party and some others, in a manner which 
is calculated to obscure the truth at a time 
when the truth concerning communism is of 
the utmost importance. 

For example, the Daily Worker, mouth- 
piece of the Communist Party, declares in 
bold front-page headlines that Roosevelt 
Praises Freedom of Religion in U.S.S. R. 

The fact that Stalin and Hitler are now 
locked in a deadly struggle, taken in con- 
junction with the fact that the American 
people are so wholehearted in their detesta- 
tion of Hitler and all his works, creates a 
situation in which Stalin and the American 
Communist Party are conducting one of the 
most insidious propaganda campaigns ever 
turned loose upon the American people. Of 
course, the strategy of the Communists is 
to do all within their power to convert the 
anti-Nazi feelings of the American people into 
pro-Soviet sentiments. It is against the pos- 
sible success of this strategy that we must 
do all within our power to make the truth 
prevail. 

As chairman of the Special Committee on 
un-American Activities, I have sought for 
more than 3 years to sift the truth from the 
propagandistic falsehoods of the Nazis and 
the Communists alike. I have done my best to 
apprise the Congress and the American peo- 
ple of the facts which our investigations 
have made clear. I, for one, propose to con- 
tinue at whatever cost to follow the course 
of giving the facts to the American people, 
and I intend, Mr. President, to seize upon 
every opportunity to let the American people 
know that the similarities between Stalin 
and Hitler are far more striking than any 
of their differences. 

I note, Mr. President, that you called the 
attention of the press to Article 124 of the 
Soviet Constitution, the article which al- 
legedly guarantees freedom of religious wor- 
ship to the citizens of the U.S.S R. Far 
be it from me, wr. President, to assign any 
motive or purpose to your citation of this 
article from the Soviet Constitution. My 
sole concern is « point out that Stalin’s 
record makes a mockery of his constitution. 

In the name of tens of thousands of voice- 
less Christian martyrs who have been mur- 
dered by the Soviets, I rise to protest against 
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any effort in any quarter to dress the Soviet 
wolf in the sheep’s clothing of the four 
freedoms. 

In our investigations, we have learned that 
the very essence of Communist strategy is 
double-dealing. Two examples will, perhaps, 
make clear what I mean: In the period of 
the People’s Front, from 1935 to 1939, the 
Soviet regime conducted its foreign policy 
around a world-wide anti-Nazi agitation. It 
succeeded in hoodwinking thousands of well- 
meaning American liberals into joining its 
anti-Nazi transmission belts. Then, in 
August of 1939, without a word of warning, 
Stalin double-crossed these liberals by sign- 
ing a pact with Hitler—the pact, Mr. Presi- 
dent, which was nothing more or less than 
Stalin's go-ahead signal for Hitler’s general 
European war. Again, I call your attention, 
Mr. President, to the double-dealing of the 
American Communists. For weeks they pick- 
eted the White House in what they called 
at the time an antiwar demonstration. 
They carried their banners denouncing you 
and your policies as leading the American 
people into an imperialistic war. They or- 
ganized and supported strikes of sabotage in 
many of the principal defense industries. 
I do not need to tell you that they came 
very near wrecking the defense program. 
Then, all of a sudden, the American Com- 
munists called off the White House picket 
line. They no longer saw the war as a con- 
flict between equally unworthy imperialistic 
powers. They stopped their strikes of sabo- 
tage. All had changed. Stalin was now in 
the war 

Believe me, Mr. President, we have not seen 
the end of Soviet and Communist double- 
dealing. The ever zig-zagging line of the 
party will zig-zag again. 

I wish to make the point that the Soviet 
constitution itself was nothing more or less 
than an ill-concealed device for hoodwinking 
foreign liberals into Stalin’s camp during the 
People’s Front period. Freedom of religious 
worship is, and always has been, as nonex- 
istent in Soviet Russia as freedom of speech 
has been nonexistent in Hitler’s Reich. The 
history of the Soviet regime in this connec- 
tion is not one about which there can be 
any debate. 

The present, unrepealed constitution of the 
Communist International has the following 
to say about religion: “One of the most 
important tasks of the cultural revolution 
affecting the wide masses is the task of sys- 
tematically and unswervingly combating 
religion—the opium of the people.” 

In a published interview with an Ameri- 
can delegation to Moscow, Stalin himself de- 
clared: “The party cannot be neutral toward 
religion, because all religion is something op- 
posite to science.” 

Earl Browder, Stalin’s agent in the United 
States, wrote the following: “We Communists 
do not distinguish between good and bad 
religions, because we think they are all bad 
for the masses.” 

A Communist Party pamphlet written by 
an American Communist, Prof. Bernhard 
Stern, has the following to say: “It is neces- 
sary to link the fight against the church and 
religion with the fight against capitalism and 
imperialism. The Soviet Union under a work- 
er’s and peasant’s government is the only 
country in the world where religion and the 
‘churches are being combated with active 
cooperation of the government.” 

I could go on and on with an endless cita- 
tion of the literary record of the Soviets and 
their agents on the subject of religion. 
Surely that is not necessary. I believe the 
American people know enough about the real 
facts to recognize the utterly fraudulent 
character of the Article of the Soviet Con- 
stitution which pretends that freedom of re- 
ligious worship is permitted under Stalin’s 
brutalitarian regime. 

Communism and nazi-ism are equally pos- 
sessed by the demon of hates which sets 


class against class or race against race. Re- 
ligion cannot survive the triumph of com- 
munism or the ascendancy of nazi-ism. The 
truths which Americans hold most dear and 
which are incorporated in our institutions 
are in as much danger from Communism as 
they are from nazi-ism. 

I call upon you, Mr. President, to clarify 
the situation with respect to Stalin and the 
four freedoms by making it unmistakably 
clear that the Soviet regime is utterly repug- 
nant to the American people and nowhere 
more so than in its cruel pretense to freedom 
of religious worship. 

I beg to remain, 

Respectfully yours, 


Chairman. 


EE 
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RADIO ADDRESS OF HON. JAMES M. 
BARNES, OF ILLINOIS 


Mr. BARNES. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following address which 
I delivered over the radio on September 
25, 1941: : 


America, in this troubled hour, has been 
surfeited with hymns of hate, with chants of 
malice, and with the discordant notes of 
racial and religious prejudices. 

Today, when our country needs men who 
can reason without pession, men who can act 
without prejudice, we find that the floodgates 
have been opened, and our country, a nation 
dedicated to tolerance. has been inundated 
with billingsgate. 

Too often, as we have sought for facts, we 
have been given invectives; too often, as we 
have searched for knowledge, we have re- 
ceived aspersions. 

Bitterness, hate, and intolerance is the 
theme of the song being sung by both advo- 
cates and opponents of America’s present 
foreign policy. 

“They have sown the wind, and they shall 
reap the whirlwind.” 

Before the storm descends, let those who 
still retain the power to reason gather with 
those in whom the spirit of tolerance yet 
lives. Let them, as Americans, as Americans 
dedicated to tolerance, insist that the fate of 
our Nation shall be determined in an Ameri- 
can manner, and only in an American way. 
Let such people declare to all who have been 
defending or opposing our Nation's foreign 
policy in an un-American manner, let them, 
I say, declare that we have had enough of 
hate, that we have had too much of intoler- 
ance, that we have no time for bigotry, that 
there has been too much of name calling, 
that too many appeals to passion and preju- 
dice have been made. Let them declare 
that from now on, henceforth, we want facts 
and reason, and facts and reason alone. 

Let them declare that the iniquitous hell’s 
broth which has been brewed, brewed by men 
on both sides of the argument, shall no 
longer pollute the lifeblood of America, as 
America in this troubled hour, America in 
this time of world anguish and crisis, needs 
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facts in place of rancor, reason instead of 
prejudice, tolerance and not intolerance, 
charity and not bigotry. 

America, torn asunder by the inflammatory 
statements of impassioned men, needs the 
calm, dispassionate reasoning of a Washing- 
ton, the philosophical attitude of a Jefferson, 
the kindly, charitable viewpoint of a Lincoln. 

This country has great questions to decide; 
its very existence as an independent nation 
may be at stake. Our every step must be cal- 
culated; our every move must be based on 
reason. We need knowledge and facts to 
guide us. We need experience and real pa- 
triotism as mentors. The sea ahead is un- 
charted; we know not where the rocks and 
shoals of disaster may lie. One false move 
and all may be lost. This is no time for 
genuine patriots to indulge thei spites; this 
is no time for self-seeking. This is no time 
to arouse latent prejudices, religious or racial. 
This is a time when our country needs the 
best that is in every one of us; this is a time 
when true Americanism, real patriotism, will 
give the best 

I would question the patriotism of few, if 
any, of those men on either side of the debate. 
I grant sincerity to most of them. But I can- 
not grant that the man who advocates a 
policy of isolation is, perforce, a Nazi sympa- 
thizer; neither can I grant that the man who 
advocates intervention is, consequently, a tool 
of Britain. Personally I favor, and as a Mem- 
ber of Congress I have voted for, aid to 
Britain. I have done so because I believe 
that the best interests of the America I love 
are so served. Believing that, I am also will- 
ing to believe that many who insist on a 
policy of isolation do so because they sin- 
cerely believe that the best interests of the 
America they love are so served. 

We cannot both be right, but we can both 
be sincere. 

To me the world crisis in which we are en- 
gaged is not a test of whether England shall 
endure; it is not a test of whether Germany 
shall endure. This struggle has long since 
ceased to be a war between nations; it is a war 
between two totally divergent philosophies, 
two wholly different ways of life. It trans- 
cends boundary lines; it reaches down onto 
the hearthstone of every home. 

Totalitarianism is foreign—yes; it is re- 
pugnant—to the American ideal of democ- 
racy. The totalitarian concept exalts the 
state and debases the individual. The totali- 
tarian concept glorifies brute strength and 
spurns the rights of minorities. The totali- 
tarian concept denies individual liberty, in- 
dividual effort, individual dignity. 

Nations, peoples, cultures—these mean 
nothing to the totalitarians. They would 
impose their degrading system upon the en- 
tire world. They have demonstrated that 
treaties, pledges, and assurances given by 
them are worthless. 

They have overrun one country after an- 
other. Their lust for conquest will not be 
satiated until the swastika dominates the 
world. 

That they plan eventual penetration of 
this hemisphere, and domination of this 
hemisphere, by economic means, is denied by 
none. They themselves boast of it. And 
many are convinced that, failing in an effort 
at economic domination, the Nazis will resort 
to a military effort. 

America cannot do business with Hitler 
unless we too become a totalitarian govern- 
ment. Under his system it is the state that 
engages in business. Under our democratic 
system it is the individual. Do you for one 
moment believe that an individual can com- 
pete with a nation in the foreign markets of 
the world? 

All who are acquainted with Nazi methods 
know that you can’t do business with Hitler; 
and they know that Hitler, if he succeeds in 
his present efforts, would not long let us 
do business with any of our present cus- 
tomers. 








That is but the economic aspect of a Hitler 
victory. 

In addition, one must keep ever in mind 
the other aspects—the denial of individual 
liberty, the substitution of force for justice, 
the substitution of the Gestapo for courts 
of law, the brutal disregard of hard won 
liberties, and the right of a free people to be 
free. 

Who would permit the American way of 
life to be cast aside, and in its place, accept 
the Nazi way of life? Not I! Not you! And 
I doubt that you can find anywhere in this 
land, an American who would. 

One of our most cherished American liber- 
ties is the right of free speech. This right 
does not exist in a Nazi country. Make cer- 
tain, then, that we of America do not emu- 
late the Hitlerites and create conditions in 
our midst that lead to a denial of this right 
to anyone. But demand of all that, in exer- 
cising their right of free speech, they deal in 
facts, not in hate. For hate has no part in 
the American way of life. 

Let us declare a moratorium on hate; let 
us demand that the future of our country, 
its foreign policies, at least, be discussed and 
debated with logic, with reason, and with 
knowledge and without prejudice, without 
passion and without vituperation. 
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Mr. PLOESER. Mr. Speaker, on Sep- 
tember 17 it was my pleasure to speak to 
the Carl Schurz unit of the Steuben So- 
ciety of America at the Congress Hotel 
in the city of St. Louis. 

The chairman of the affair was Dr. 
A. H. Doellefeld. His very able introduc- 
tory remarks of the event are worthy of 
extension here so that others may under- 
stand and appreciate the patriotism of 
this very fine group of our citizens: 

Steubenites and friends, we have gathered 
here this evening to celebrate a triple event: 

First. The two hundred and eleventh birth- 
day of General von Steuben. 

Second. The one hundred and fifty-fourth 
anniversary of the adoption of the Consti- 
tution of the United States of America. 

Third. The twenty-second anniversary of 
the founding of the Steuben Society. 

This threefold cccasion is the setting of 
our 1941 Steuben Day banquet. The crucial 
world situation will give to this banquet the 
greatest significance it has ever had, an op- 
portunity to strengthen our belief in the 
Constitution, institutions, and traditions of 
our country, the United States of America. 

The annual banquet has become the one 
great Steuben affair, a traditional celebration, 
that means more than a banquet, more than 
meeting friends, more than food for both 
body and mind. It symbolizes the objec- 
tives of the Steuben Society. 

We again have as guest speakers Repre- 
sentatives from Congress and the Army. This 
should be the greatest event we have ever 
held, an occasiou to reaffirm our faith in the 
Constitution and our cause. 
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We know we are a loyal people with one 
common cause, for which we are united in 
one strong effort to attain our objectives, 
which are: 

First: Fostering a patriotic spirit among all 
citizens. 

Second. Guarding our political liberty by 
maintaining an honest equality of citizen- 
ship, regardless of the birth, origin, or religion 
of any citizen. 

Third. Upholding the Constitution of the 
United States of America and defending it. 

Fourth. Maintaining the traditions of our 
country. 

Fifth. Opposing alien influenced govern- 
ment so we may live in peace and happi- 
ness and be worthy of the name American. 

We as Steubenites are proud to have as 
our patron, Baron von Steuben, to follow his 
footsteps and to keep alive the spirit of 
Steuben. Every year our organization pre- 
sents to the military academy at West Point 
a sword, a replica of General von Steuben’s 
sword, to the graduate with the highest 
honors. 





United States Cavalry on the March 
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Mr. GILLIE. Mr. Speaker, through 
the courtesy of my colleagues in granting 
me a leave of absence, and through the 
cooperation of the War Department, I 
recently had the privilege of serving a 
30-day tour of active duty in my capacity 
as a Reserve captain with the First Cav- 
alry Division, United States Army, at 
Fort Bliss, El Paso, Tex. 

My reasons for desiring a tour of duty 
were twofold. Firstly, I believed it to be 
my duty, as it is the duty of every patri- 
otic American, to prepare myself for 
service in the defense of my country. 
And secondly, I wished to familiarize my- 
self with Uncle Sam’s new army—its ob- 
jectives, plans, equipment, training meth- 
ods, and the morale of its soldiers—so 
that I might have a better understanding 
of national-defense problems as they 
arise in this body. 

Upon reaching Fort Bliss, after obtain- 
ing the necessary clothing and equip- 
ment, I was assigned to duty as assistant 
to the division veterinarian’s office, under 
Maj. Harvey R. Ellis. We immediately 
began the task of inspecting the various 
cavalry units, culling out all animals un- 
fit for service in the big July maneuvers, 
which were about to begin. I found that 
these horses were well cared for, and that 
a very small percentage were unfit to 
make the march. Like the men, they 
must be well trained and equipped for 


| service in wartime. 


My first actual experience in the field 
was a command-post exercise—C. P. X¥.— 
conducted in the desert near Fort Bliss, 
in which about 5,000 troops and 800 
horses took part. Engaging in these 
warm-up maneuvers were the Fifty-sixth 
Cavalry Brigade, the One Hundred and 
Twentieth Observation Squadron, the 
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Two Hundred and Sixth Coast Artillery 
Antiaircraft, the Second Battalion of the 
Two Hundred and Sixtieth Antiaircraft, 
and many unattached units. Also in ac- 
tion were 25 planes, Signal Corps supply 
trains, tank cars, armored anc. medical 
units, and so forth, «ll of which were to 
play their part across the checkerbcard 
of military science aid tactics. 

Here were 3 days that I will always 
remember, with the temperature between 
110° and 115° under a scorching sun, cs 
the troops moved over the hot desert 
sands. The men stood the march very 
well, but several horses had to be evacu- 
ated to the rear during the exercise. 

During the second day’s march we were 
surprised by gas attack. A few explo- 
sions, shrieking sirens, and everybody had 
their gas masks on in a hurry. It was 
soon over and the march resumed. 

Yellow planes were friendly planes, 
black planes were the enemy. On the 
final day of the exercise, while my captain 
and I were driving toward the front lines, 
black planes suddenly appeared over the 
brow of a hill. Lightning speed was de- 
manded as we abandoned our car and 
raced for the mesquite bushes. I imagine 
the pilots enjoyed a good laugh seeing us 
scoot for cover. 

All troop movements at night were done 
without lights; not even a flashlight was 
permitted. Many of the troops marched 
for 48 hours without rest. Our group, 
however, managed to get some sleep each 
night. 

The C. P. X. ended, and while soldiers 
and animals rested for the approaching 
war games, officers of the division and 
attached units gathered with the um- 
pires for a critique, to discuss what was 
right and what was wrong with the ini- 
tial exercise. 

Shortly before dawn on July 17 the 
Red and Blue Armies, comprising about 
16,000 troops and 10,000 horses, moved 
into position for the big maneuvers, 
about 35 miles northwest of Fort Bliss, 
between the Hueco Mountains and the 
Organ and Sacramento Mountains. 
With weapons of war for 10 days of rigid, 
realistic, two-sided maneuvers, the op- 
posing armies began the engagement 
which was to extend over an area 70 
miles by 60 miles. 

More than 200 umpires. closely 
observed the performance of soldiers who 
were preparing for the even bigger Sep- 
tember maneuvers with the Third Army, 
in Louisiana and east Texas. 

Movements of the troops were care- 
fully planned in cooperation with the 
commanding general and the Chief of 
Staff. Movements were based on re- 
ported enemy positions, and orders were 
given to subordinate cOmmand posts, 
moving troops into position for attack or 
to repel attack. 

In this phase of the maneuvers, while 
my companion, Captain Smit, and my- 
self were trying to locate some injured 
horses about 25 miles from the veterinary 
collecting station, our truck became stuck 
in the mud and for 3 hours we dug, pulled, 
panted, sweat, and broke rope chains. 
Finally, with the aid of two more trucks 
and a dozen men, we extricated our car, 
only to find, about a half mile up the 
line, our injured horses already loaded 
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= another truck, stuck deep in the 
mud. 

But these modern soldiers, many of 
whom were clerks, bookkeepers, and 
salesmen in civilian life, do not give up 
easily. With grim determination they 
went to work, unloaded the horses, and 
with our help scon had their loaded truck 
on the way to the collecting station. 

That same evening at midnight an- 
other of our collecting trucks became 
mired in the mud and sand. Horses 
were unloaded, and the boys dug them- 
selves out and reached the collecting sta- 
tion before daylight—all without the aid 
of lights. 

Yes; they are making them tough down 
at Fort Bliss—tough and resourceful. 
These lads will soon be able to take care 
of themselves under any circumstances. 

As for myself, I asked for no favors and 
received none. I ate with the boys, slept 
with them under the blue dome of heaven 
for a tent, and the sands for springs un- 
der our blankets. They are a fine, sturdy, 
hard-hitting, go-getting lot, these lads of 
Uncle Sam’s 1941 Army. Let us give 
them all the equipment and support that 
we can. 

The second phase of the maneuvers 
was a plan to cut a railroad and blow up 
a railhead. The Red Army was assigned 
to defend the railroad. After 2 days of 
maneuvering, the Blue forces slashed 
through the Red line and cut the railroad 
in several places. A few real casualties 
began to return to the rear, but none were 
serious. 

The third phase of the maneuvers was 
what is termed in military science an 


orderly withdrawal, so named because it 
is said that the American Army never re- 


treats. In this phase hordes of troops, 
animals, and motorized vehicles moved 
swiftly across the desert in direct and 
flanking attacks. Light tanks, trucks, 
armored scout cars, motorcycles and air- 
planes all took part. 

Umpires dashed around in bantam cars 
fiying white flags, designating the casual- 
ties. They moved flags to indicate blown- 
up bridges, culverts, and water wells. 
Long supply trains, including horse and 
mule pack troops, toiled through the des- 
ert wastes to keep the fighting troops 
stocked with ammunition, gasoline, for- 
age, and food. 

The veterinary collecting station moved 
forward 10 miles after dark. Supper was 
eaten without lights. After checking our 
string of weary horses, we gathered to 
discuss plans for the following day—then 
crawled between blankets, boots and ail, 
only to be awakened early the next morn- 
ing by a troop of Blue mounted cavalry 
yelling: 

You are our prisoners! 

The war was over. 


I consider that I was fortunate in being 
a member of the veterinary collecting 
company, for we not only evacuated our 
own animals but also those of the “blue” 
army, thereby giving us an opportunity 
to observe both armies in action. Skir- 
mishes between two opposing regiments 
of cavalry—antiaircraft in action, scout 


cars and tanks being wiped out, a charge 
through a mountain pass, supply trains 
resting along the roadside awaiting 
orders to move up, machine-gun troops 
attacking the enemy, heavy weapons 
thundering—all this took place before 
our very eyes. Even though the war was 
makebelieve, the exultation of the im- 
pending action gripped us and held us 
spellbound as we waited for the next 
skirmish. 

I am deeply indebted to Gen. Innis P. 
Swift, commander at Fort Bliss, who took 
time out from his busy day for a confer- 
ence after the maneuvers were over to 
bring to my attention the importance of 
the cavalry in the modern army. 

General Swift pointed out that Hitler 
used over 700,000 head of horses in the 
Polish and French campaigns, and ex- 
pressed the firm conviction that cavalry 
has a very vital role in modern warfare, 
especially in fighting over rough terrain. 

“I am convinced,” he told me, “after 
Observing these maneuvers, that the 
cavalry is needed for ‘mopping up’ oper- 
ations after bombers as air artillery, and 
mechanized equipment, have made deter- 
mined advance attacks on the enemy. 

“The cavalry, with the support of the 
air arm, can do the same job over rough 
ground that Hitler’s infantry and motor 
trucks did over a good highway system in 
France last year,” he said. 

The general was then asked this ques- 
tion: 

“When the terrain is so rough that 
trucks bearing troops cannot negotiate it, 
how can trucks carry supplies to the 
cavalry?” 

The solution to that problem, he re- 
plied, is air transport. “That is where 
the air arm should coordinate with the 
cavalry,” he said. 

General Swift has recommended that 
the Army immediately assemble 13 com- 
mercial planes at Biggs Field fer the pur- 
pose of conducting an extensive test with 
the First Cavalry Division in supply by 
air transport. The war has developed so 
rapidly, he declared, that planes already 
have been used successfully to transport 
supplies to troops at the front. 

General Swift’s hobbies are military 
strategy and the soldiers who serve under 
him. He frequently reminds his officers 
that one of their most important duties 
is to take a perscnal interest in the wel- 
fare of their men. 

“Officers must see to it that the men in 
their care are properly fed and clothed,” 
he declared. “They should know their 
weaknesses and shortcomings, and be 
able to discuss their problems under- 
standingly. Officers may fool other offi- 
cers but they cannot fool their men. It 
takes a real officer to command the genu- 
ine loyalty and respect of his troops.” 

General Swift and the officers and men 
of the First Cavalry Division deserve high 
praise for the determined effort each and 
every one is putting forth to build a great 
fighting machine, despite many obstacles. 
Their spirit and cooperation are an ex- 
ample to the rest of the armed forces of 
what can be done in the face of over- 
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whelming difficulties. ‘The men are be- 
ing well fed, well clothed, and well housed, 
and in spite of a critical shortage in 
weapons, vehicles, and ammunition, well 
trained. 

Yes; they are making them tough at 
Fort Bliss—these hard-charging, hard- 
riding soldicrs of the First Cavalry Divi- 
sion—these lads who man the tanks and 
antiaircraft guns—these engineers who 
build the bridges—these boys who are 
sacrificing to make America strong. 

I foresee that any nation that attacks 
us will meet a wonderful and terrible foe. 

Another outstanding leader I was privi- 
leged to meet during my tour of duty 
was Lt. Gen. Walter Kreuger, commander 
of the Third Army, with headquarters at 
Fort Sam Houston. 

General Kreuger came to Fort Bliss to 
observe the performance of troops in the 
big maneuvers, and to appraise the work 
of officers and men. I had a memorable 
conversation with him at breakfast one 
morning, and came away convinced that 
on Third Army is under capable leader- 
ship. 

General Kreuger rose to his present 
high rank the hard way. Starting out 
as a buck private, he has advanced 
through the ranks to a position second 
only to Gen. George C. Marshall; Chief of 
Staff. Few enlisted men ever attain of- 
ficer’s ranking and General Kreuger’s rise 
has been termed “little short of a mir- 
acle.” 

Now 60, he was decorated for World 
War service in France. His reputation is 
brilliant for handling large numbers of 
troops in swift and strategic operations. 
General Swift and General Kreuger— 
here are two leaders of Uncle Sam’s Army 
that any man would be proud to follow 
into battle. They represent the very 
highest type of leadership, and bring to 
the United States Army those qualities of 
resourcefulness, youthful enthusiasm and 
genuine ability so necessary to the fight- 
ing forces of any country. 

In closing I wish to extend a word of 
appreciation to Col. Raymond A. Kelser, 
Chief of the War Department’s Veteri- 
nary Division, whose splendid coopera- 
tion made my tour of duty possible; to 
Col. Daniel B. Leininger, station veteri- 
narian, Maj. Harvey R. Ellis, division 
veterinarian, and Capt. Walter Smit, 
with whom I worked; to Maj. Earl 
Thompson, Lt. Col. Paul C. Kucher, and 
Lt. Col. Delwin M. Campbell, for their 
many courtesies; and to my colleague 
from the Sixteenth District of Texas, 
Robert Ewing Thomason, through whose 
kindness and hospitality I made the ac- 
quaintance of many delightful E] Paso 
citizens. 

I discovered that the people of El 
Paso has a very warm place in their 
heart for Representative THomason, who 
has served them loyally and faithfully in 
Washington for many years. And I, in 
turn, have a very warm place in my 
heart for the people of El Paso who so 
graciously opened their homes to this 
“Yankee Republican” and made his s0- 
journ in their midst a most pleasant and 
eventful one. 
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RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. HAMPTON P. 
FULMER, OF SOUTH CAROLINA 


Mr. FULMER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I am inserting an address delivered 
on the evening of September 30 over 
radio station WINX under an allotment 
of time to the State of South Carolina. 
This program was in charge of Mr. J. 
Austin Latimer, originally from Willis- 
ton, S. C., my district, and now residing 
here in Washington, president of the 
South Carolina State Society, who also 
made an address concerning the South 
Carolina Society and our State. 

The address follows: 


I want to thank WINX for allotting this 
broadcast to South Carolina. 

I am delighted and I feel very highly hon- 
ored in being privileged to take part in this 
kroadcast in representing the Palmetto State 
am this occasion. 

‘South Carolina, which is one of the smallest 
States in the Union, borders on the Atlantic 
Ocean, where we have a large and important 
navy yard, and wonderful port facilities at 
that old, historic city, Charleston, overlook- 
ing the sea, with Fort Sumter, rich in his- 
tory, nearby. 

We of South Carolina are proud of the 
beautiful, picturesque coastal region, where 
we have the most wonderful gardens in the 
world—magnolia, middleton, and cypress 
gardens. 

The forests, adjacent to the magnificent 
highways, are covered with beautiful hanging 
moss, presenting a real treat to the thou- 
sands of tourists who annually travel in this 
part of our State. 

Then, there is the central area containing 
fertile agricultural farm lands, with an abun- 
dance of natural iodine content. 

My home city, Orangeburg, is situated 
therein, on the Edisto River, where we have 
the heautiful Edisto gardens. 

The capital city, Columbia, is located in the 
central part of the State, with its statehouse 
still showing the scars from the cannon balls 
fired by Sherman and his men in 1865. 

Although the city was burned to ashes at 
that time, it is today one of the most beauti- 
ful, progressive, and prosperous cities to be 
found in the Southland. 

South and west of Columbia nearby we 
have two large power projects, the Santee- 
Cooper and the Saluda dam, both of which 
cover thousands of acres of land with water, 
generating electricity, not only turning the 
wheels of industry, but today, under the Ru- 
ral Electrification Administration, this power 
is going into farm homes, bringing to this 
forgotten class of people an opportunity to 
enjoy those things which mean relieving 
drudgery and substituting happiness and 
contentment. 

There is, also, the Piedmont section in the 
upper part of the State, spreading south of 
the Blue Ridge Mountains, with Caesar’s 
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Head overlooking many prosperous cities like 
Greenville and Spartanburg. 

This is a section rich in manufacturing. 

If you will read the pages of history, you 
will find that South Carolina has played her 
part in furnishing men and women to fight 
for the independence of this country, the 
country we all love, and the maintenance of 
same. 

In that desperate struggle for liberty and 
freedom—the kind of liberty that Patrick 
Henry was willing to fight for, and, if need 
be, to die for, under the leadership of the 
Father of our country, George Washington— 
there were such men as General Sumpter, 
the gamecock of South Carolina; General 
Marion, known as the swamp fox; Pickens, 
and others. 

These and other South Carolinians were 
able to make a name for themselves and 
history for our State. 

I call to your attention men like Edward 
Rutledge, Thomas Heyward, Jr., Thomas 
Lynch, Jr., and Arthur Middleton, who took 
part with Thomas Jefferson, Benjamin Frank- 
lin, and others in writing and signing the 
Declaration of Independence of the United 
States, January 18, 1777. 

Among the signers of that great document 
the Constitution of the United States, on 
September 17, 1787, you will find the names 
of the following South Carolinians: John 
Rutledge, Charles Cotesworth Pinckney, 
Charles Pinckney, and Pierce Butler. 

Later on you will find that the name of 
that distinguished South Carolinian and 
statesman, John C. Calhoun, was recorded in 
history with Webster and others of his day 
as a leader, not only for the South but for 
the Nation. 

He it was who fought for States’ rights, 
and against the passage of tariff legislation, 
which was finally enacted into law by the 
Congress, a law which was clearly and 
definitely in the interest of manufacturers 
at the expense of farmers and consumers. 

Let me quote Senator Calhcun on the Tariff 
question. I quote: 

“We are the serfs of the system, out of 
whose labor is raised not only the money 
paid into the Treasury, but the funds cut of 
which are drawn the rich rewards of the 
manufacturer and nis associates in interest. 
Their encouragement is our discouragement. 
The duty on imports, which is daily paid cut 
of cur labor, gives them the means of selling 
to us at a higher price; while we cannot, to 
compensate the loss, dispose of our products 
at the least advance.” 

The fight which Calhoun made for States’ 
rights more than a hundred years ago is still 
a live issue, confronting those. of us who be- 
lieve in special privileges for all or special 
privileges for none. 

_Let me refer to that great leader in State 
and national affairs, at one time Governor of 
our State and United States Senator, Gen. 
Wade Hamptcn. 

He it was, with nis red-shirt brigade, my 
father being cone of them, who delivered South 
Carolina from under the carpet-bag rule in 
1876. 

There are those who are serving in Con- 
gress now who will remember that distin- 
guished South Carolinian, who is recorded 
in the history of our State not only be- 
cause of his constructive services to the 
State as Governor, but for his outstanding 


| services to his peopie and to his country 


when he served in the United States Senate 
for many years. I refer to Benjamin Ryan 


| Tillman. 


Let us not forget another outstanding 
citizen, who served many years in Con- 


| gress as chairman of the Agricultural Com- 


mittee, having many major pieces of legis- 
lation to his credit, the late Honorable 
Francis Lever. 
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South Carolina is not only rich in service 
to the State and Nation by her distin- 
guished citizens, who have been able to take 
an important part in making history for the 
State and the Nation, but she is rich in 
natural resources, much of which is still 
undeveloped. 

God has blessed us with a wonderful 
climate the year around. 

Our State is populated with real Ameri- 
cans, and we can boast of the fact that we 
have the purest Americanism that can be 
found in any State in the Union. 

Europe is at this time engaged in the most 
destructive war that history has ever re- 
corded,. wherein millions of innocent men, 
women, and. children. are being killed and 
wounded purely because of selfishness, a 
war which is even threatening that democ- 
racy for which our forefathers fought, and 
the destruction of the American way of life, 
which is based on justice, freedom, and 
religian. 

There is no State in the Union which is 
more solidly behind the administration and 
the President’s foreign policy than South 
Carolina and her citizens. 

My people have not waited for the draft 
act to indicate their willingness to stand up 
and be ccunted showing their readiness to 
defend the liberty of our people and the 
preservation of our democracy. 
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Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following ad- 
dress which I delivered over station 
WMCA on September 26, 1941: 


Freedom of expressio> is one of our sacred 
possessions. It has contributed greatly to our 
strength as a naticn. It has given great con- 
fidence to our people. They may always speak 
th-.c minds on any subject. Whatever their 
daily pursuits, they have an independence 
that perks them up and gives them ambition. 
They have great assurance and protection in 
the thcught that they can talk and act freely 


- withcut fear or trepidation. The Nazi, the 


Fascist, the Communist cannot express them- 
selves. Brown Shirts, Black Shirts, and Ogpu 
bludgeon them into silence. Only Der 
Fuehrer, Il Duce, or Commisar Joe Stalin may 
speak. What a deadening effect upon one’s 
desire to forge ahead. . What a pall upon am- 
bition. This freedom of thought has made 
possible cur prowress as a nation. 

Must we not, therefore, protect to the ut- 
most this cherished right? Every assault 
upon it must be resisted. Every tireat must 
be repelled. 

The current probe in Washington, set up 
by a subcommittee of tre Senate Commerce 
C»mmittee to investigate alleged war propa- 
ganda in the movies, and abetted by the 
America First Committee, is a dark shadow 
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across the sunlit path of free thought and 
speech. It threatens freedom of the screen. 
It is a direct menace. 

Thomas Jefferson was so fearful of any 
inroads upon freedom of expression that he 
said: “The base of our governments being 
the opinion of the people the very first ob- 
ject should be to keep that right; and were 
it left for me to decide whether we should 
have a government without newspapers or 
newspapers without a government, I should 
not hesitate a moment to prefer the latter.” 

Freedom of opinion and expression in- 
volve the press, the drama, the radio, panto- 
mine, the dance, painting, the pulpit, sculp- 
ture, etching, music, lyrics, telegraph, tele- 
phone, costumes, movies, literature, con- 
versation and soap-box oratory. It runs the 
gamut of ell human relations. Destroy one 
medium and you threaten the rest. Today 
it is the movies under attack; tomorrow it 
may be the radio, and the next day the press. 

When the French Ambassador, Gaston 
Henri-Haye, complained recently to the 
State Department that cartoons were ap- 
pearing daily holding up to obloquy and 
scorn Marshal Petain, because of his Vichy 
“collaboration,” he was in turn ridiculed and 
subjected to horseplay. Why? Because free- 
dom of thought and expression of the artist 
were involved. It seemed laughable to pro- 
test. This illustrates our deep reverence for 
liberty of opinion. 

Congress can no more direct the pen of 
the cartoonist, no matter how deeply it may 
be dipped into the well of gall or humor, 
than it can direct and determine the sce- 
naric of a movie or theme of a story. The 
famous cartoonists, Rollin Kirby, of the 
New York Post, and Berryman, of the Wash- 
ington Evening Star, slash at isolationists 
and Hitler daily. It were just as logical to 
investigate their wit as it were to investigate 
the subject matter of films. In either case, 
there is intimidation and threat to free- 
dom of thought and expression. 

Recently there was a parade in our city 
of native-born of countries overrun by Hit- 
ler. They appeared in quaint native cos- 
tumes. Their dress made the parade more 
dramatic and effective. If the movie in- 
quisitors are right, they could also have pro- 
hibited this display of costume as propa- 
ganda—as an undue incitement to get us 
into the war on the side of the nations 
represented in the parade. 

There is a moving play, The Wookey, now 
running at the Plymouth Theater in New 
York City. It is a powerful and dramatic 
picture of the embattled English spirit 
facing Dunkerque and blitzkrieg. It may 
be termed pro-British propaganda—depend- 
ing upon one’s definition of “propaganda.” 
Now, if the isolationist spomsors of the 
cinema inquiry can control legally the sub- 
ject matter of the films and can eliminate 
this picture as pro-British and that picture 
as anti-Nazi, then with equal grace they 
could order this pro-British play off the 
boards. 

If they can object to the film, That Hamii- 
ton Woman, because it extols the hero of 
Trafalgar, Lord Nelson. and makes the 
audience root for Britain, then why could 
they not similarly place the bar sinister upon 
and prevent the revival of a great play like 
Victoria Regina, which was so beautifully 
portrayed by Helen Hayes a few years ago. 
That play painted in most rosy hues the lives 
of Queen Victoria and her consort, Prince 
Albert 

I read that Gilbert Miller will soon produce 
an historical drama about another queen, 
Anne of England He had better get 
clearance from the movie “Spanish Inquisi- 
tors” before he invests his money in scenery 
and casting of characters. He may be charged 
with engineering poisoned propaganda. 
Then there is the play, Candle in the Wind, 
by Maxwell Anderson, which had its premiere 
in Boston September 16. It goes to Washing- 
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ton soon, when the inquisitors can see for 
themselves a blistering attack upon the 
Nazis. It depicts the tortures of a concentra- 
tion camp. 

The films Night ‘Train, Pastor Hall, 
U Boat 29, Mad Men of Europe are especial 
targets of the inquisitors. They are de- 
liberately anti-Nazi. So is Lillian Hellman’s 
drama, Watch on the Rhine, now playing on 
Broadway. 

Both films and play tell of foul Nazi activi- 
ties. Why should not the American public 
witness these Nazi Huns in true dramatic 
fashion? Their diabolical cunning and sa- 
distic cruelties must be identified so that we 
may suitably protect ourselves. Shall pro- 
ducers be punished for thus rendering a 
patriotic service? 

Friendship Bridge is a decidedly praise- 
worthy program over this station. British 
children temporarily here to escape blitz 
bombing in London speak thereby to their 
parents and guardians in England. ‘This 
program is full of pathos and brings tears to 
the eyes. It may be deemed by some poign- 
antly and effectively pro-British. If the 
movie inquisitors are right, they should stop 
Friendship Bridge and similar pro-British 
radio programs. 

Isolationist witch hunters can rant and rail 
all they wish against Alfred A. Knopf for 
publishing Shirer’s Berlin Dairy and Leland 
Stowe’s No Other Road to Freedom and 
against Little, Brown & Co. for publishing 
Douglas Miller’s You Can't Do Business With 
Hitler and the novel The Mortal Storm, later 
adapted for the movies and now on the 
banned list; rant and rail against the Sat- 
urday Evening Post for publishing and run- 
ning serially Escape, which was subsequently 
filmed and is also on the banned list; but 
they cannot punish and censor these au- 
thors and publishers for pro-British and anti- 
Nazi sentiments expressed in these publi- 
cations. If they are right and could legally 
ban The Mortal Storm and Escape as films, 
then they must per se order the burning of 
the books from which these films sprang. 
The film, Manhunt, which reveals the subtle 
brutalities of Nazi spies and which is on the 
prohibited list, was adapted from a novel 
called Rogue Male, also published by Little, 
Brown & Co. We thus have another book 
which is anathema, and I suppose must be 
burned. 

I am of the opinion the inquisitors have 
the lion by the tail. They are conjuring up 
bogeys from nowhere. Isolationists behind 
the probe are figuratively spitting in the 
wind. They spit upon themselves. ‘Their 
pretenses are as hollow as their efforts are 
unavailing. The country is rallying around 
Roosevelt. Opposition to his foreign policy is 
dwindling. The American Legion resotution 
of support is a healthy refiection of public 
opinion. 

A picture especially condemned by the 
rainbow chasers is Charlie Chaplin’s The 
Great Dictator. Chaplin, as Hitler, clowns 
throughout and makes Der Fuehrer look ut- 
terly ridiculous. Il Duce also is the subject 
of considerable buffoonery. This film em- 
ploys weapons of ridicule and satire effectively 
sharp. Dive Bomber covers high-altitude fly- 
ing and giorifies our air service. If that is 
warmongering, then Hitler is Little Lord 
Fauntleroy. We should have more of such 
pictures in the interest of our own defense 
program. 

Sergeant York is a drama true to facts and 
and tells of a conscientious objector who be- 
comes a World War hero. Our beloved Secre- 
tary of State, Cordell Hull, is portrayed there- 
in as a Tennessee Congressman from the dis- 
trict in which Sergeant York resided. It is 
an intensely patriotic film. 

The American Firsters demand that both 
sides of the international question should 
be shown. I suppose they want pictures 
about pot-bellied Reichsmarshal Goering and 





his Messerschmaiitts and Stuka bombers dyna- 
miting Coventry and Rotterdam, or Admiral 
Raeder and his U-boat “rattlesnakes” blast- 
ing ships like the Robin Moor, the Zamzam, 
and the Pink Star. I would show the other 
side of the shield. I would present Goebbels 
and Himmler, for example, but I would get 
Walt Disney to show them up as boa con- 
strictors and jackals, I would picturize 
Adolph Schicklegruber as a teppischfresser 
(carpet eater). Shirer, in his Berlin Diary, 
says he frequently goes on a rampage in his 
nervous crises, flings himself on the floor, 
and chews the edge of a carpet. 

Confessions of a Nazi Spy is based upon 
F. B. 1 records. Read the testimony of the 
present trial of 16 Nazi spies in the Federal 
court at Brooklyn, and how Wilhelmstrasse 
engineered through them the attempted theft 
of our secretly guarded bomb sight, gun tur- 
rets, antifog devices, and range finders. One 
rises in wrath against these malefactors. 

Films like Confessions of a Nazi Spy teach 
us to beware of the Nazis. They are signals 
mecessary to arouse some Americans out of a 
dangerous complacency. 

Nurse Edith Cavell portrays this English 
heroine of the first World War who was ruth- 
lessly shot by the Boche. Edith Cavell ranks 
with Florence Nightingale, heroine of the 
Crimean War, and our own beloved Clara 
Barton, of the Civil War. How can valid ob- 
jection be made to the picturization of the 
greatness of Edith Cavell, who is the very 
embodiment of the Red Cross? 

Lord Jeff, the Sun Never Sets, Lives of a 
Bengal Lancer, Wee Willie Winkie, Susanna 
of the Mounted, Gunga Din are pictures por- 
traying incidents in British or European his- 
tory prior to the outbreak cf the present war 
and are umrelated to the present conflict 
Calling them pro-British war propaganda is 
just whistling in the wind. 

In the issue of the Nation of July 5 last, 
appeared the following: “In New York, Phila- 
delphia, Chicago, and Los Angeles, in dozens 
of theaters throughout the country, Hitler's 
propaganda service is daily influencing people 
and making new friends. Through the me- 
dium of skillfully produced feature films and 
news reels German-American citizens are 
being reminded of the ties of bhut and erde 
{blood and earth) which link them with the 
Fatherland, and an einheitsfront (united 
front) of Nazi sympathizers and dupes is 
deing consolidated.” 

Is it not anomalous that not one of the 
abettors of this inquiry hes raised a voice 
(be it ever so feeble) against the Third Reich 
in importing and circulating in our country 
celluloid propaganda. These films edited by 
Goebbels extol the exploits of the Luftwaffe 
and the panzer divisions. Sieg im Westen 
(victory in the West) was produced actually 
under the German high command. It de- 
picts the dreadful cruelties of Hitler's con- 
quest and seeks to convey to Americans and 
particularly German-Americans the futility 
of resistance to the invincible German Army. 
What of Blitzkrieg im Westen, whose theme 
is the irresistable n2w order of the Reich? 
It advises Americans that opposition to Hitler 
is hopeless and that resistance will bring 
most melodramatic revenge. 

The Universum Film Aktiengesellschaft 
(U. F. A.) releases about 50 Nazi newsreels 
and 120 shorts each year. The closing of the 
Nazi consulates did not affect this volume of 
distribution. The Reich subsidizes many 
theaters where this Nazi barbarism is shown. 

Is Nazi propaganda on the screen sacro- 
sanct while pro-British is accursed? 

I maintain that this movie probe over- 
steps the bounds prescribed by the Consti- 
tution in that it seeks to create a congres- 
sional channel through which must stream 
movie plot and story. Congress cannot leg- 
islate on such matters; therefore, it cannot 
investigate such matters. I have been asked 
what legally constituted body or procedure 
then would be constitutional to examine 
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into these factors. I answer, “There are 
none.” 

The Constitution says freedom of ex- 
pression, whether in movies, television, 


press, or what have you, is sacrosanct inso- 
far as congressional fiat is concerned. Our 
constitutional fathers wisely left judgment 
in such matters to the highest tribunal in 
the land—namely the court of public 
opinion. 

If certain Senators, in answering ques- 
tions put to them by a member of the sub- 
committee, had said that the purpose of the 
investigation was to probe the practice of 
block booking or to determine whether or 
not the movies violated the antitrust laws 
or were indecent or violative of public 
morals or incitement to treason—then the 
inquiry would be on firm ground. There 
could be no valid objection. But the an- 
swers of the gentlemen avoided all refer- 
ences to such taints or illegalities and 
pointed clearly and solely to an attack upon 
the movie producers’ penchant for giving 
the public what it wants—pro-British and 
anti-Nazi pictures and shorts. They even 
vouchsafed that they had no specific legis- 
lation in mind. Apparently the inquirers 
are on a roving expedition, with neither 
chart nor compass. The probe is a mere 
sounding board, to voice the views of iso- 
lationists and enemies of Roosevelt’s for- 
eign policy. 

I hold no brief for the movie companies. 
They may not be guiltless of many wrongs. 
I do not know. But they, like every other 
citizen, are entitled to freedom of expres- 
sion and neither Congress nor any part of 
Congress can take away any of that right. 

Finally, I say to the isolationists what 
Franklin said many years ago: “They that 
can give essential liberty to obtain a little 
temporary safety deserve neither liberty nor 
safety.” 
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ADDRESS BY MISS STELLA AKIN, SPECIAL 
ASSISTANT TO THE ATTORNEY GEN- 
ERAL 


Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted me to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include an address on national 
defense delivered by Miss Stella Akin, 
special assistant to the Attorney General, 
before the Lehigh County democratic 
meeting in Allentown, Pa.: 

It is, indeed, a pleasure to come to Allen- 
town. . 

In Washington we hear much of the work 
of our industrial centers. It is most grati- 
fying, therefore, to be given an opportunity 
to visit this one, and to obtain first-hand 
knowledge that it is answering its Nation’s 
call for defense material and other essential 
needs in this time of grave emergency. 

That this is a time of crisis, let no one 
doubt. 

In recent months production has been 
speeded up in your city. But the calls will 
come to you for more and more production 
just as they are going to every other corner 


of this country—to other industries, to the 
farmer, to labor, to every man and woman. 

To answer these calls will not be an easy 
job. But the stake for which we are working 
is well worth-while. Our predecessors strug- 
gled to establish this Nation. It is up to us 
to maintain it—and maintain it we will. 

For two long years the world has witnessed 
the fury of man against man—machine 
against machine. 

Forces of violence and evil unleashed in 
other lands are unprecedented in the annals 
of history. Ruthless slaughte’, crushing of 
freedoms, annihilation of minorities, and the 
blotting out of the principles of democracy 
we in this land hold dear are but a part of 
the devastation wrought by the iron fist of 
the dictator nations. 

“All-out” calamity has been loosed by a 
mad corporal whose mechanical divisions, 
whose stukas and panzers, paint the world 
with the red of blood in the same sweeping 
way that this man once daubed less vivid 
colors on the houses and barns of his native 
land. 

Thus far we have played but one part in 
the great struggle. Our material has gone to 
aid those arrayed in battle against the forces 
which threaten the existence of nations such 
as ours. 

It has gone to help those people who, by 
gun and sword, are waging war against nazi- 
ism, fascism, and the other “isms” which 
jeopardize the perpetuation of the only decent 
“ism’”’—Americanism. 

Those people, our friends, have asked for 
aid. We are doing what we can to give it. 
But more will be asked, and more must be 
given. This is the least that we can do. 

From American factories, American farms, 
and American fields, guns, tanks, food, and 
clothing must go forth in an unending sup- 
ply. American hands, American hearts, must 
join together in keeping the vital lifeline of 
essentials intact. 

Each one of us must do his or her part. 

Sacrifices we must make. But our sacri- 
fices, we can be certain, will result in a vic- 
tory over the forces which threaten American 
principles of life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness 

The tasks of the men are many. 

Our sons and brothers, thousands of them, 
have been called into the armed forces to 
prepare themselves for the defense of our 
country. Recruited from every walk of life, 
from every race and every creed, they are 
serving unswervingly to preserve the ideals 
which united these 48 States into one fortress 
of freedom. Woe unto him who challenges 
their loyalty, their ability, or their courage. 

It has not been easy for many of these 
young men to alter the course of their lives— 
to abandon peaceful civilian pursuits for 
those of the Military Establishment. But 
they have done it, and we who stay at home 
can do much to make their paths more 
smooth. 

Napoleon once said that “morale is to mate- 
rial as 3 is to 1.” But a general in our 
Army said recently the ratio has been 
changed and that now “morale is to material 
as 10 is to 1.” 

Without morale no army can succeed, 
whether its goal be peacetime training or 
wartime conflict. 

Various service clubs are endeavoring to 
provide entertainment for our soldiers, par- 
ticularly when they are On leave. By assist- 
ing those organizations through personal 
services and contributions we can benefit our 
Army and our country. But we can do more 
than that. 

Women especially can assist in the develop- 
ment and maintenance of this essential spirit. 

These sons and brothers of ours miss their 
home life when away from their own fire- 
sides. We can alleviate that longing by open- 
ing our doors to them—by remembering and 
following the slogan, ‘Take a soldier home to 
dinner.” 
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We have heard much of our good-neighbor 
policy. We should apply it to these—our 
defenders. 

They, too, need materials from our factories 
and fields. While maintaining the life line 
to our friends abroad we must also provide 
the necessary equipment for the rapidly ex- 
panding armed forces. 

Only by the utmost effort can we fulfill 
the demands to be made upon us. Only 
through unity of purpose can we achieve the 
necessary result. 

Here again the women of America can play 
a vital role. 

Some men may disagree, but from time 
immemorial the influence of women has had 
an important, a determining effect upon the 
actions and behavior of man. 

Men may have enacted legislation, but very 
often its origin can be traced to the opposite 
sex, and the briefest summary of our his- 
tory demonstrates that women for centuries 
have guarded the heritages established by 
their forefathers. 

In a recent address to an organization of 
women. Brig. Gen. Lewis B. Hershey, Direc- 
tor of Selective Service, said: 

“It seems to me that there is a definite 
place in American life for an organization of 
women dedicated to service. I firmly be- 
lieve that it has the potential capacity to do 
more in the furtherance of national unity 
and the building of national morale than 
can be accomplished by any other type of 
organization. In the first place, it begins 
with those who have through the ages 
guarded the customs and the behavior pat- 
terns of the clan, the tribe, and the Nation. 

“Womankind has been the arbiter of what 
was and what was not accepted in conduct. 
When all of this sex decide that strikes are 
injurious to national defense legislative ac- 
tion will be unnecessary. The women of 
America have decided what America has 
believed, and they will decide what America 
will believe.” 

General Hershey should know of what he 
speaks. For in connection with the admin- 
istration of selective service he has been 
closely associated with the wishes, the reac- 
tions, and demands of the mothers, wives, 
and sisters of our selectees, and they have 
been many and varied. 

Women, with unity of purpose, can achieve 
any goal. 

They can build the public morale, they 
can go a long way toward stopping strikes or 
slow-downs of production. They can in- 
fluence public opinion and thus prescribe 
the destiny of a people. 

Their sacrifices can guide the course of 
statesmanship. : 

Certain elements of our people at this time 
question the necessity of sacrifice, express 
doubt as to the wisdom of our course. 

Other elements, by word and deed, for 
reasons of their own, seek not only to hinder 
but to block us in our progress. 

It is a fundamental principle of democ- 
racy that every person is entitled to his 
own opinion. But when a nation faces the 
crisis of its life, the Judas who aids the 
enemy by deliberately obstructing the 
chosen path of the majority of his own peo- 
ple must be driven from the ranks. 

Abroad, once proud nations bow their heads 
to the will of the Nazi and his satellites be- 
cause charlatans were permitted to tap the 
arteries of preparedness—to drug the peoples 
with the narcotics of inertia and false se- 
curity. 

Norway, France, Belgium, Holland, Poland, 
and others listened too long to the voices of 
appeasers. 

Attacked by the panzer divisions, the dive 
bombers, they fell before the might of Hitler’s 
military machine—and the treachery of their 
own “fifth columists.” 

This must not happen here. 

It will not happen if all of us do our 
share. 
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In doing our part there is one age-oid 
heritage of this Nation which must not be 
forgotten. 

This heritage precludes class distinction 
from interfering with the basic rights of all 
our people. 

The work of one is 2s important as the 
work of the next. Particularly is this true in 
a time of emergency. 

No man or woman should feel that he or 
she is a member of a particular class and for 
that reason is prevented from taking part in 
the common task. No man or. woman can 
fay that as a member of a class he or she is 
_ not obligated to work for the welfare of the 
' country as a whole. 

There must be a feeling among all of us 
that each one is an integral part of the whole. 

We must achieve by voluntary means a sin- 
gleness of purpose—a uniformity of action. 

Only when this mutual bond exists can we 
hope for national success. 

Our house must be put in order. We 
have straightened it up to a degree, but some 
of the corners still need dusting. 

There are luxuries which we must forego, 
luxuries that these times will not permit— 
not tolerate. 

The cost of our program will not be small. 
We must pay the bill for things we hope to 
achieve. The road to peace and freedom will 
not be paved with good intentions. 

Our Government is seeking now to keep its 
indebtedness as low as possible by calling in 
necessary money to meet its obligations as it 
goes along. It cannot do this entirely, but it 
can alleviate the future burden in part. 

Through taxation, sales of defense bonds 
and stamps, some of the needed funds are 
being gathered. 

Once again the way is open for each of us 
to take part In our national program. Once 
again the women can play an important part. 
The giving up of some item, some item which 
we can do without, will permit the purchase 
of a defense stamp. A bit more sacrifice and 
we can become owners of defense bonds. 
The taxes may be higher than usual but we 
can plan for them and the burden will not 
be too cumbersome. 

Bear in mind that the woman who fore- 
goes a pair of stockings now and then, a 
facial or an occasional wave, is in much 
better position to talk friend husband into 
reducing the cost of cigars—to persuade him 
that a Sunday at home will permit him to 
contribute more to the national welfare 
than a round of golf. 

The children will not mind the loss of a 
soda or a sundae if their elders guide the 
way. 

Concessions must be made for the mv- 
ment. 

These concessions, these sacrifices do not 
mean that we are forsaking our traditions 
or our principles. When the Father of This 
Country, George Washington, waged war for 
freedom he asked his Congress to give him 
soldiers and unusual powers. It was the 
only way he could hope to win against the 
tyrants of that day. 

When this Nation was disrupted by the 
War between the States, Abraham Lincoln 
asked for and received greater powers, as 
did Jefferson Davis, the President of the 
Confederacy. 

In the War with Spain President McKinley 
obtained authority beyond the ordinary to 
carry on the confiict. 

Woodrow Wilson was given almost un- 
precedented power to carry on this country’s 
cempaign against Germany in the World 
War 

These Presidents were acting in times of 
emergency and the Congresses were willing to 
give them the authority they needed to bring 
the conflicts to an end. But when the crises 
were concluded, when the smoke of battle 
cleared, then the extraordinary powers were 
taken from the Chief Executives and returned 
to their proper custodians—the people. 
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As these things were done in bygone emer- 
gencies, it is only natural that they will be 
done—are being done—in the present time 
of peril. But what we sacrifice now will be 
temporary and far better than the permanent 
surrender of our institutions. 

The gravity of the situation is no less now 
than it was in the days of Washington, Lin- 
coln, McKinley, and Wilson. Our people met 


the challenge in those days. They can and 
will do it again. 
We do not want war. The American people 


despise war. At the present it seems that we 
can avoid armed conflict by giving a suffi- 
ciency of material aid to the people who are 
now fighting against Hitlerism. 

This does not mean that the forces of the 
Nazis or the Fascists—the German, Italian, or 
Japanese Governments—can proceed to the 
desecration of the world without remon- 
strances from this Nation. 

Their plottings, their intrigues, their bru- 
talities already have come dangerously close 
to our shores. It is mecessary for us to be on 
the alert constantly to guard against their 
encroachments. 

Our Navies patrol the adjacent seas. Our 
planes shuttle back and forth across the 
mountains, the valleys, and the coast lines in 
ever-increasing numbers and splendor. 

Our men and machines travel the road 10 
preparedness. Our products ieave our ports 
by night and day for those lands where the 
staunch and stalwart combat the might of 
the aggressor. 

Yet there is room on the ways for more 
ships. Plane production has not reached the 
maximum. Many fields lie fallow. Our men 
need more materials of every kind, as Go our 
friends across the sea. 

It is up to you and the rest of us to supply 
the needs of this Nation and of those who 
wage war on the side of democracy. 

The smoke must roll from our factory 
chimneys. The skies must be darkened with 
ships of the air. From the farms and fields 
must rise the dust of the thresher. 

When all of these gather in the heavens 
there will be no black-out of democracy. For 
this truly will be the cloud with the silver 
lining. 

And when the smoke and dust have been 
cleared away in time to come peace and se- 
renity will again shine down upon this land 
of ours, and happily upon all the world. 
America will continue on the course fixed for 
it nearly two centuries ago—a free nation, a 
free people—with liberty and justice for all. 
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Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Speaker, the 
people of the State of Oklahoma lost 
a great and good friend in the death of 
Hon. E. W. Marland, former Member 
of Congress and former Governor. He 
was a servant of the people in a true 
sense of the word, and had performed 
thousands of kindnesses and personal fa- 
vors for people all over the State that 
the general public did not know about. 

When he had riches he shared them 
freely with those who were in need, and 





It is examples such as 
ow us the true worth and 
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EDITORIAL FROM THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 





Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
which appears in the October 4 issue of 
The Saturday Evening Post, and as an 
introduction to the editorial may I quote 
from George Washington: 


Against the insidious wiles of foreign in- 
fluence I conjure you to believe me, fellow 
citizens, the jealousy of a free people cught 
to be constantly awake. 


[From the Saturday Evening Post of October 
4, 1941} 


THE SAVING OF ENGLAND 


When Winston Churchill took over, in May 
1940, the bell appeared to be tolling for the 
British Empire. Five days after the Germans 
had marched into Paris he said to the Com- 
mons: 

“The battle of Prance is over. The battle 
of Britain is about to begin. On this battle 
depends the survival of Christian civilization. 
Hitler knows he will have to break us in this 
island or lose the war. If we stand up to him 
all Europe may be freed and the life of the 
world may move forward into broad, sunlit 
uplands; but if we fail the whole world, in- 
cluding the United States * * * will 
sink into the abyss of a new dark age, made 
more sinister and perhaps more prolonged 
by the lights of a perverted science.” 

To the House of Commons again, on June 
25, he laid the case bare. The moment of 
great despair had been when the dying appeal 
of France to America fell short. On that he 
made no comment, saying only what had 
happened: 

“M. Reynaud, the courageous Prime Minis- 
ter of France, asked me to meet him at 
Tours. * * * We agreed that a further 
appeal should be made by M. Reynaud to the 
United States, and that if the reply was not 
sufficient to enable Reynaud to go on with 
the fight then we should meet again. * * * 
On the 16th I received a message from M. 
Reynaud * * * to say that the Ameri- 
can response had not been satisfactory, and 
requesting a formal release for Prance from 
her obligations under the Anglo-French 
treaty. * * * The House will naturally 
not expect me to say anything about the 
future. The situation at the present time is 
so uncertain and so obscure that it would be 
contrary to the public interests for me to 
attempt to pronounce upon it.” 





Now only America could save Britain. 
That was his battle—to win America. The 
key to his strategy—and it never changed— 
was set in his broadcast speed of July 14: 

“We are fighting by ourselves, alone; but 
we are not fighting for ourselves, alone.” 

The idea of offering to the United States 
certain British bases in the Western Hemi- 
sphere was probably his own. Whether it 
was his own or not, it was, as he said, spon- 
taneously British, and it made a great light. 
On August 20, he said to the House of 
Commons: 

“There is, however, one direction in which 
we see a little more clearly ahead. * * * 
Some months ago we came to the conclusion 
that the interests of the United States and 
of the British Empire both required that 
the United States should have facilities for 
the naval and air defense of the Western 
Hemisphere * * * and that we should 
be glad to place such defense facilities at 
their disposal by leasing suitable sites in 
our trans-Atlantic possessions for their 
greater security. * * * Undoubtedly, this 
process means that these two great organi- 
zations of the English-speaking democracies, 
the British Empire and the United States, 
will have to be somewhat mixed up together 
in some of their affairs for mutual and gen- 
eral advantage. * * * No one can stop 
it. Like the Mississippi, it just keeps roll- 
ing along. Let it roll.” 

First, he said, there was no thought of quid 
pro quo, or at least no asking for it; yet down 
the Mississippi came quid in the form of 50 
American destroyers, and this he announced 
to the House of Commons on September 5, 
thus: 

“The memorable transactions between 
Britain and the United States which I fore- 
shadowed when I last addressed the Howse 
have now been completed. * * * No 
doubt Herr Hitler will not like this transfer- 
ence of destroyers. I have no doubt he will 
pay the United States out if ever he gets the 
chance. That is why Iam very glad the armed 
air and naval frontiers of the United States 
have been advanced along a wide arc into the 
Atlantic Ocean, and that this wiil enable 
them to take danger by the throat.” 

After that, for the duration of the Presi- 
dential campaign, and until the President 
has made his arsenal-of-democracy speech, 
Mr. Churchill was particular to refer to it 
always as the New World that was going to 
save England, as in a broadcast September 11: 

“This wicked man * * * this mon- 
strous product of former wrongs and 
shames * * * has lighted a fire which 
will burn with a steady and consuming flame 
until the last vestiges of Nazi tyranny have 
been destroyed, and until the Old World and 
the New can join hands to rebuild the 
temples.” 

And again to the House of Commons on 
November 21: 

“I look to the time when the arsenals, 
training ground, and science of the New 
World and the Empire will give us that mate- 
rial superiority which, added to the loyalty 
of constant hearts, will surely bring us vic- 
tory and deliverance to mankind.” 

But on January 9, this year, he said to 
the Pilgrims in London: 

“If cooperation between the United States 
and the British Empire in the task of ex- 
tirpating the spirit and regime of totalitarian 
intolerance * * * were to fail, the Brit- 
ish Empire, rugged and embattled, might in- 
deed hew its way through and preserve its 
life and strength for the inevitable renewal 
of the conflict. * * * But the chances of 
setting the march of mankind clearly and 
surely along the highroads cf human progress 
would be lost and might never return. * * * 
I therefore hail it as a most fortunate 
occurrence that at this awe-striking climax 
in world affairs there should stand at the 


nead of the American Republic a famous | 


statesman, long versed and experienced in 
the work of Government, in whose heart 
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there burn the fires of resistance to aggres- 
sion and oppression, and whose sympathies 
and nature make him the sincere and un- 
doubted champion of justice and freedom 
and of the victims of wrongdoing wherever 
they may dwell. And not less do I rejoice 
that this preeminent figure should newly 
have received the unprecedented honor of 
being called for the third time to lead the 
American democracies.” 

Intrcducing Harry Hopkins as the per- 
sonal envoy of the President, Glasgow, on 
January 17, he said: 

“Mr. Hopkins has come in order to put 
himself in the closest relation with things 
here. He will soon return and report to his 
famous chief. We don’t require in 1941 large 
armies from overseas. What we do require 
is weapons, chips, and airplanes. All that we 
can pay for we will pay for, but we require far 
more than we will be able to pay for. And 
I watch with deep emotion the stirring 
processes whereby the democracy of the 
great American Republic is establishing its 
laws and formulating its decisions in order 
to make sure that the British Commonwealth 
is able to maintain, as it is maintaining at 
present, the front line of civilization and 
progress.” 

Then, while the lend-lease bill was pend- 
ing in Congress, he said, February 9, in a 
broadcast speech: 

“The other day President Roosevelt gave 
his opponent in the late Presidential elec- 
tion a letter of introduction to me, and in 
it he wrote out a verse in his own hand- 
writing, from Longfellow, which, he said, ‘ap- 
plies to you people as it does to us.’ Here 
is the verse: 


“Sail on, O ship of state! 
Sail on, O Union strong and great! 
Humanity with all its fears, 
With all its hopes of future years 
Is hanging breathless on thy fate.’ 


“What is the answer that I shall give in 
your name to this great man, the thrice- 
chosen head of a nation of 130,000,000? Here 
is the answer that I shall give to President 
Roosevelt: Give us your faith and biessing, 


.and under Providence all will be well. We 


shall not fail or faiter. * * * Give us the 
toois and we will finish the job.” 

On the coup d’éta. in Yugoslavia he said: 

“We shall give all the aid we can. * * * 
I am sure that the President of the United 
States will be actuated by the same generous 
feelings. * * * According to the laws 
and Constitution of the United States—and, 
after all, as a great democratic leader he 
must move with the whole march of the 
Nation—I am certain that his sympathies 
and aid will also be extended in full measure 
to the Serbian people.” 

On the same day he spoke of peace aims: 

“I am very glad to see that the illustrious 
leader of the American people, President 
Roosevelt, is of the same opinion, though in 
our correspondence the topic has never been 
mentioned. In speaking of the mission of 
his new Ambassador to this country, Mr. 
Winant—worthy representative of a great Na- 
tion at a crucial moment—President Roose- 
velt, when he was asked what instructions 
were given to the Ambassador about peace 
aims, replied that he did not see much use in 
speaking about peace aims wntil Hitler had 
been defeated.” 

After the lend-lease law was passed, the 
question was: Would the Americans let their 
aid be sunk in the ocean by Hitler? On that 
he said to the House of Commons, April 9: 

“While I am hopeful we shall gain mastery 
over the air attacks upon our shipping, the 
U-boats and the surface raiders range ever 
farther to the westward, ever nearer to the 
shores of the United States, and constitute a 
menace which must be overcome if the life 
of Britain is not to be endangered and if the 
purposes to which ine Government and 
people of the United States have devoted 
themselves are not to be frustrated.” 
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And more to that point in a broadcast, 
April twenty-seventh: 

“During the last year we have gained by our 
bearing and conduct a potent hold upon the 
sentiment of the people of the United 
States. * * * In that great Republic, 
now in much travail and stress of soul, it is 
customary to use all the many valid, solid 
arguments about American interests. * * * 
But in the long run, believe me, for I know, 
the action of the United States will be dic- 
tated not by methodical calculations of profit 
and loss but by moral sentiment and by that 
gleaming flash of resolve which lifts the 
hearts of men. * * * I could not believe 
that they would allow the high purposes 
to which they have set themselves to be 
frustrated and the preducts of their skill and 
labor sunk to the bottom of the sea. * * * 
When I said 10 weeks ago, “Give us the tools 
and we will finish the job,” I meant, “Give 
them to us; put them within our reach.” 
And that is what it now seems the Americans 
are going todo. * * * When you come to 
think of it, the United States are very closely 
bound up with us now, and have engaged 
themselves deeply in giving us moral, ma- 
terial, and within the limits é have men- 
tioned, naval support.” 

After Greece, but before Crete, he said to 
the House of Commons: 

“We must look to an immense construc- 

ion of ships in the United States. * * * 

It may be that 1943, if we have to endure 
it as a year of war, may present easier prob- 
lems. The United States patrol, announced 
by President Roosevelt, on which the Amer- 
ican Navy and air force are already engaged, 
takes a considerable part of the Atlantic, in 
a certain degree, off cur hands, but we need 
a good deal more help. I expect we shali get 
a good deal more * * * but here I speak 
with great caution because it is not for a 
British Prime Minister to forecast, still less 
to appear to prescribe, the policy of the 
United States. * * * So far in our reila- 
tions with the great Republic * * * I 
do not think we have made any serious mis- 
takes. When a mighty democracy of 130,- 
C00,000 gets on the move, one can Only await 
full development of those vast psychological 
manifestations.” 

He was sure he knew his Americans. In a 
message to Rochester University on receiving 
a degree, June 16, he said: 

“Here at least, in my mother’s birth city of 
Rochester, I hold the latchkey to American 
hearts. * * * A wonderful story is un- 
folding. How it will end we are not allowed 
to know. But on both sides of the Atlantic 
we all feel—I repeat, all—that we are a part 
of it, and that our future and that of many 
generations is at stake. * * * United we 
stana. Divided we fall. Divided, the dark 
ages return. United, we can save and guide 
the world.” 

Hitler’s sudden attack upon Russia created 
a political situation of extreme complexity. 
There was danger in it. How would the 
Americans like Stalin as a partner in the 
crusade for human frescdom? On Sunday 
afternoon, June 22, before the American Gov- 
ernment could speak, Mr. Churchill came on 
the air, saying: 

“The third turning point was when the 
President and Congress of the United States 
passed the lease-lend enactment, devoting 
nearly two billions sterling of the wealth of 
the New World to help us defend our liber- 
ties and their own. The fourth is now upon 
us. * * * In another 6 months th2 help 
we are receiving from the United States in 
war materials of all kinds, especially in heavy 
bombers, will begin totell. * * * It is not 
for me to speak of the action of the United 

tates, but this I will say: If Hitler imagines 
that his attack on Soviet Russia will cause 
the slightest division of our aims or slacken- 
ing of effort in the great democracies, who are 
resolved upon his doom, he is woefully mis- 
taken. * * * His invasion of Russia is 
no more than a prelude to an attempted 
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invasion of the British Isles. He hopes, no 
doubt, that all this may be accomplished be- 
fore the winter comes, and that he can over- 
whelm Great Britain before the fleets and 
air power of the United States will intervene.” 

His verge-of-war speech to the House of 
Commons, July 29, was a warning to the 
British to guard their speech and be mindful 
of what he was doing. He said: 

“But apart from the circle where all the 
facts are known, outside in the United States, 
there is a vigorous campaign against the 
policy pursued by the President. I fear that 
harm has been done. * * * Sir J. Ward- 
law-Milne said our people were only working 
up to 75 percent of their possible efficiency. 
* * * In America such a statement is 
meat and drink to isolationists. * * * 
The United States is giving us aid in a 
gigantic scale and is advancing in rising 
wrath and conviction to the very verge of 
war.” 

Then came his momentous meeting at sea 
with the President of the United States. In 
his report upon that, a speech that was broad- 
cast on August 24—and much of it news to 
the American people—he claimed the battle, 
saying: ° 

“* © *©* it was somewhere in the At- 
lantic. And there for 3 days I spent my time 
in company, and I think I may say in com- 
radeship, with Mr. Roosevelt, while all the 
time the chiefs of staff and naval and mili- 
tary commanders, both of the British Empire 
and the United States, sat together in con- 
tinual council. * * * We had the idea 
when we met there, the President and I, that 
without attempting to draw final and formal 
peace aims, it was necessary to give all people, 
and especially the oppressed and conquered 
peoples, a simple rough-and-ready wartime 
statement of the goal toward which the Brit- 
ish Commonwealth and the United States 
mean to make their way. * * * The 
United States and Great Britain do not now 
assume that there will never be any more war 
again. On the contrary, we intend to take 
ample precautions to prevent the renewal in 
any period we can foresee, by effectively dis- 
arming the guilty nations. * * * You 
will perhaps have noticed that the President 
of the United States and the British repre- 
sentative, in what is aptly called the Atlantic 
charter, have jointly pledged their countries 
to the final destruction of the Nazi tyranny. 
That is a solemn and grave undertaking. 
* * * And of course many practical ar- 
rangements to fulfill that purpose have been 
and are being organized and set in motion. 
* * * ‘The question has been asked, “How 
near is the United States to war?” There is 
certainly one man who ]-nows the answer to 
that question. If Hitler has not yet declared 
war upon the United States * * * it is 
certainly not because he could not find a 
pretext. He has murdered half a dozen coun- 
tries forfarless. * * * If he can succeed 
in beating the life and strength out of us 
* * * then is the moment when he will 
settle his account, and it is already a long 
one, with the people of the United States.” 

Finally—for the present-—-the Canadian 
prime minister, speaking to the lord mayor's 
luncheon on September 4, asked that the 
United States give Britain such a guaranty 
as she gave to Canada 3 years ago—that we 
would not stand by if Canadian soil were 
threatened. And Mr. Churchill, indorsing 
Mackenzie King’s words, declared that Ger- 
many could be beaten only by the full co- 
operation of all nations which “as yet lie 
outside he range of the conqueror's 
power. * * * I find further encourage- 
ment in the words of President Roosevelt 
last Monday when he said: ‘I know I speak 
for the conscience and determination of the 
American people when I say that we shall 
do everything in our power to crush Hitler 
and his Nazi forces.’” 

And there, in Mr. Churchill’s grand words, 
is the story of the saving of England, the 
story of the evolution of American foreign 


policy as if you were reading it in a mirror, 
the story of how the United States became 
involved the second time in a war that was 
Europe’s business—and a record of the most 
amazing singlehanded feat in the whole bril- 
liant history of British diplomacy. 


Freedom of the Seas and the Cost of War 
to the United States 
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ARTICLE BY GEN. HUGH S. JOHNSON 


Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article by Gen. Hugh S. Johnson: 

ONE MAN'S OPINION 
(By Hugh S. Johnson) 


With true Japanese diffidence this miser- 
able column respectfully thinks that the 
Honorable Frank Knox ought to have his 
honorable head examined. He says that this 
country should join with Great Britain for 
perhaps 100 years to dominate the ocean to 
insure freedom of the seas—and that this is 
an ancient American doctrine. 

The ancient American doctrine bravely in- 
sisted upon by us, as a small neutral Nation, 
was that no naval power should interfere 
with our commerce on the high seas with 
other neutrals, or, except in case of an ac- 
tual and effective blockade with our com- 
merce, not in contraband of war, with a bel- 
ligerent. In case of an actual effective block- 
ade, we conceded, and we made even Britain 
concede in our War Between the States, that 
ships sunk in attempts to crash it created no 
cause for war. 

What we objected to—and made our ob- 
jection stick—was attempts to forbid com- 
merce on the seven seas by paper declarations 
to prevent our ships from carrying on their 
normal commerce. In other words, we ob- 
jected to any dominion of all the oceans such 
as the Honorable Knox now advocates for us 
and Great Britain. His is a complete reversal 
of our principles and our doctrine. 

If we, with Britain, are now to undertake 
to police the world, what is it going to cost 
and who is going to pay for it? You don’t 
need to ask twice. It is going to cost, within 
a few years, more than all the wealth accumu- 
lated on these shores since Christopher Co- 
lumbus, and we and our children are going 
to be charged with it. 

Of course, neither we nor they can pay 
for it. 

What Honorable Knox proposes is American 
bankruptcy—but think what a magnificent 
gesture it is. One would think he were again 
running—this time for Vice President of 
Great Britain. Of course, there isn’t any such 
Cffice and, if there were, the canny British 
wouldn’t elect such a squanderer of national 
substance. 

The war adventure on which we are already 
embarked has no limit in cost. I know that 
the recent chamber of commerce figures are 
right when they say that our tax burden is 
or soon will be greater than that of the 
British—and we have just begun to tax, 
spend, and incur debt. 

The bearings of these taxes, priorities, and 
debts, and of the inflation that will go with 
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them, on our people has scarcely been 
guessed, and there is no real attempt to guess 
them. But there are enough facts already 
in sight to be sure that they will be beyond 
endurance, This unplanned reckless destruc- 
tion of our national heritage is as sure as 
sunrise to react on its authors with poisonous 
popular resentment. . 

This generation will have on its shoulders 
a reproach from its children that is almost 
unanswerable. We received in this country 
a heritage from generations of Sweat and 
blood and tears of our forefathers, the richest 
on earth. It was safe, secure, almost free 
from debt, and with the highest standard of 
living ever known on earth. 

We are passing it on after a few short 
years of experimentation and adventure, 
shattered in solvency, burdened with debt, 
and unauthorized assumption of responsi- 
bility from the welfare of the whole cock- 
eyed world, terribly entangled, ruthlessly 
ruined. 

It wasn’t all because of Hitler. Much of 
it was done earlier. We have squandered, 
or are on the verge of squandering, our chil- 
dren's birthright for generations in scarcely 
15 years. There must be a limit somewhere, 
and it is high time to find out where it is. 


Prof. Max A. Scoli 
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LETTERS ANSWERING ATTACK ON 
CONSTITUENT 


Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
oRD, I include the following letters refut- 
ing an unjust attack on a friend and con- 
stituent of mine: 

. JULY 21, 1941, 
Hon. SamMveEL DICKSTEIN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. DicKsTEIN: It is not my desire to 
enter into any sort of controversy with you 
on general political or ideological issues, 
I wish merely to offer a personal opinion, 
based on a considerable period of observa- 
tion that your statements in the ConcreEs- 
SIONAL Recorp of June 17, 1941, regarding 
Prof. Max Ascoli, are on their face unlikely 
to be true, and that I very much doubt 
whether they can be supported by any ac- 
ceptable evidence. If you dgindeed have any 
evidence that he is a covert Fascist or 
Communist, it would be so contrary to his 
long record of written and spoken opinion 
that it ought to be made public in detail 
at once. Similarly, if he or his associates 
have made any libelous statements or ac- 
cusation against you or your friends, legal 
proceedings should at once be initiated in 
the courts in accordance with American law 
and American custom. 

I might add that many of Professor Ascoli’s 
friends and associates have made definite 
sacrifices for the cause of liberty and de- 
mocracy such as you and I have not yet been 
called upon to make, and I think it distinctly 
ill-fitting that a Member of Congress who 
must be particularly on the alert to fight any 
spread of intolerance and bigotry should in- 
dulge in vague innuendos and unsupported 
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charges tending to arouse suspicion and hate 
against American citizens of foreign birth. 
This is especially unfortunate when, as in 
the present case, the person attacked en- 
joys, and, I believe, deserves the confidence 
of substantial and well-informed elements in 
our country. 
Yours very truly, 
HAMILTON FisH ARMSTRONG. 


BURLINGHAM, VEEDER, CLARK & HUPppPER, 
New York, July 11, 1941. 
Hon. SAMUEL DICKSTEIN, 
House Building, Washington, D. C. 

DeaR CONGRESSMAN: I have read your 
speech reported in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
of June 17 in defense of Mr. Genercso Pope 
and criticizing Prof. Max Ascoli and the 
Mazzini Society, of which he is president. I 
do not know Mr. Pope. I read Italian with 
some difficulty, but I have seen several articles 
in his two papers, and I believe it is true that 
these papers suppressed certain parts of 
President Roosevelt’s radio address, which I 
consider unethical and unworthy of an honest 
newsaper. 

Prof. Max Ascoli I know well and have 
known for 10 years and more. He is a man of 
the highest character and standards and 
ideals; and with all respect to you as a Rep- 
resentative of this city in the Congress, I 
resent your charging him or the Mazzini So- 
ciety with stirring up false allegations against 
Mr. Pope. I have read their organ, Il Mondo, 
and I see nothing slanderous or imprcper in 
it. I know several of the founders of the 
Mazzini Society and know them to be men 
of fine character, and you may be assured that 
there is nothing Fascist about them or their 
society or their paper. 

Very truly yours, 
CHARLES C. BURLINGHAM. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Mr. ULRIc BELL, 
Chairman, Executive Board of 
Fight for Freedom Committee, Inc., 
New York City, N. Y. 

My Dear Mr. BELL: I have your letter of 
July 2. 

I should have thought it unnecessary to 
deny any allegations that Max /scoli had 
sympathy for Fascist of Communist activities. 
Ascoli left Italy during the early days of the 
Mussolini regime because of disagreement 
with the principles of fascism. Since he has 
been in the United States he has been a mem- 
ber of the graduate faculty of the New School 
for Social Research. To be a member of this 
faculty under the leadership of Alvin Johnson 
is a guaranty in itself of liberal views and 
of antagonism to anything like fascism or 
communism. I think I am correct in saying 
that the only restriction imposed upon a 
member of the graduate faculty is that he 
shall not be a member of any organization 
which pretends to dictate to its members 
what they should think about political or 
other questions. If it is necessary, I can add 
my own testimony, based on a long friend- 
ship with Ascoli, that he is a true and, I be- 
lieve, great liberal and a thorough supporter 
of American democracy and the American way 
of living. 

Sincerely yours, 
Tuomas K. FINLETTER. 


JuLy 8, 1941. 
Representative SAMUEL DICKSTEIN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. DicKsTEIN: I am simply horri- 
fied at reading an excerpt of a speech of 
yours which appeared in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of June 17. In it you attack the 
Mazzini Society in which you say that it is 
Fascist, and you particularly pick out Pro- 
fessor Max Ascoli and say that he is of 
@ questionable background as to political 
maneuvering abroad and you accuse him of 


political communistic propaganda. This is 
an outrageous statement. 

I have known Professor Ascoli for years. 
He is one of the most virulent anti-Com- 
munhists I know. He is absolutely anti- 
Fascist and has written any number of 
articles in leading magazines, as well as a 
book on fascism which makes his position 
absolutely plain. He is a distinguished 
political scientist and there is nothing what- 
ever about his political background which 
is questionable. He was a college professor 
in Italy for several years after Mussolini 
came into power and tried to lead a quiet 
university life, and yet, for his activities 
among students, was finally put into prison, 
was dismissed, and came into this country 
through the efforts of the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation if I recall correctly. 

I am sure that you do not wish to blacken 
the reputation of a man about whom you ob- 
viously know very little, and it is also per- 
fectly clear that you know nothing about the 
Mazzini Society—that you have not been 
reading its publication. I gather, too, that 
you have not read Mazzini, for, if you had, I 
am sure you would realize that no Fascist 
society would take Mazzini as a leader. 

I do not know any members of the Mazzini 
Society who have held high official positions 
under fascism, but I do know that Professor 
Ascoli never held any. I beg you for your own 
good name to make good this totally unjus- 
tified charge. Professor Ascoli is an American 
citizen—a naturalized one, Mr. DicksTeEIN—as 
your ancestors also were. 

Somebody has been taking you for a ride. 

Sincerely yours, 
DorotHy THOMPSON. 


THE NEw SCHOOL FOR 
: SocraL RESEARCH, 
New York, July 7, 1941. 
Mr. ULRIc BELL, 
Fight for Freedom, Inc., 
New York, N. Y. 

Dear Mr. BELL: I have your letter of July 2 
with the excerpts from Congressman Dick- 
STEIN’s speech reflecting on Dr. Max Ascoli, 
dean of our graduate faculty. 

Congressman DICKSTEIN is strangely mis- 
informed as to the character and political 
position of Dean Ascoli. Prior to the advent 
of the Fascist ‘regime in Italy, Professor 
Ascoli held respected academic positions in 
Italy. Being essentially a traditional Demo- 
crat he naturally found the Fascist regime 
intolerable, and came to this country as a 
Rockefeller fellow. It may be noted that 
if his record had not been flawless he could 
not have got a fellowship, nor could he have 
gotten visas enabling him to come to Amer- 
ica. Since coming as a visiting student he 
has again been subjected to the tests of 
meeting the requirements of a permanent 
visa and of citizenship. 

Ascoli has been a member of our graduate 
faculty for 8 years. He has not been in- 
volved in any group or movement that is 
inacceptable to any loyal American. His po- 
litical position is one of ardent support of 
American democratic institutions. 

It is possible that Ascoli’s judgment of 
Generoso Pope is wrong. There can be no 
question that Congressman DICKSTEIN’s 
judgment of Ascoli is utterly wrong. 

Yours truly, 
ALVIN JOHNSON, Director. 


JuLy 10, 1941. 

I have just read the speech of Representa- 
tive DICKSTEIN in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
of June 17, defending Mr. Generoso Pope 
of the charge of Fascism, but attacking the 
Mazzini Society, and particularly its presi- 
dent, Dr. Max Ascoli. I do not wish to 
enter this controversy except to protest 
against this ill-mannered and unfounded 
attack upon Dr. Ascoli, whom I have known 
for many years. Nothing could be more un- 
true than to accuse him of being a Fascist 


be used for such personal attacks. 
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as well as a Communist, as Mr. DICKSTEIN 
does at least by innuendo. Dr. Ascoli is a 
sincere scholar and teacher who is making 
a distiguished contribution to American 
democracy and intellectual life. It is highly 
regrettable that the floor of Congress should 
Repre- 
sentative DICKSTEIN, in my opinion, owes 
Dr. Ascoli an apology. 
RAYMOND LESLIE BUELL. 





American Mothers Organization Opposes 
Entry of United States Into European 
War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOSEPH J. O’BRIEN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 6, 1941 


LETTER FROM AMERICAN MOTHERS 
ORGANIZATION 


Mr. O’BRIEN of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Rrecorp, I include the follow- 
ing letter: 


AMERICAN MOTHERS ORGANIZA- 
TION, U. S. A. HEADQUARTERS, 
Point Pleasant, N. Y., September 29, 1941. 
UNITED STATES CONGRESS 
(In care of Hon. JosePH J. O'BRIEN, 
Thirty-eighth District, New York 
State). 

GENTLEMEN: The American Mothers Or- 
ganization of the United States of America 
with headquarters in Point Pleasant, N. Y., 
through its president, Mrs. Mabel McCormick, 
of 458 Peart Avenue, Point Pleasant, N. Y., 
request that you cause to have read into the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp immediately the fol- 
lowing remarks: 

We, the American Mothers Organization of 
the United States of America oppose entry 
of the United States of America into any 
foreign war. : 

We oppose the sending of any of our armed 
forces to police or fight on foreign soil. 

We are opposed to the order given our Navy 
by the President “to shoot on sight.” 

We are opposed to “aid to Russia.” 

We are opposed to the levying of taxes 
against American citizens to furnisn arms 
and supplies to a foreign nation where we 
have no voice in their government and which 
is, as in revolutionary times, “taxation with- 
out representation.” 

All actions of our President to the present 
time seem proof enough that our President is 
bent upon the absolute destruction of our 
form of government and our way of life, and 
upon the utter enslavement of our pecple 
by piling up a huge national debt, which is 
bound to lower the standards of living in 
these United States of America and eventu- 
ally cause a turn to totalitarianism as the 
only way out. 

Therefore, we American mothers demand 
that the Congress of the United States of 
America take drastic action to preserve our 
American form of government, even if such 
action must be “the impeachment of the 
President.” 

We are all 100-percent Americans and we 
want a leadership which will show real action 
and dare to come cut and say, “We will not 
be an arsenal for any country but our own. 
We have not entered and will not enter the 
wholesale murder business.” 
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For such leadership, together with more 
drastic action, we naturally look to the mem- 
bers of Congress for the intelligent leadership 
which we hopefully seek. We beg of you not 
to cause us mothers to loose faith in you. 

Respectfully yours, 
AMERICAN MOTHERS ORGANIZATION, 
Maset McCormack, President. 
Mrs. CHAs. WHALEN, Vice President. 


The Harry R. Bridges Case 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. LELAND M. FORD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 6, 1941 


Mr. LELAND M. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I certainly do, and I believe that many 
thousands of the people of the United 
States, hail the decision in the Bridges 
case with satisfaction and confidence. 
All of these people know of the subversive 
activities of Harry Bridges and I believe 
it is, therefore, useless to recount them, 
but I do think that there is one point that 
should be strongly stressed, and that is, 
that justice has finally prevailed. 

In this day of laxity in law observance 
and law enforcement, many had come to 
the conclusion that a general breakdown 
of all law and order was unavoidable and 
evident. This decision, however, should 
destroy that destructive philosophy and 
add to the constructive philosophy of 
those who believe in law and order. 

There was great talk of the political 
pressure that was brought about to save 
Bridges; much talk about the question of 
withholding evidence in order to save 
him. This came while the case was un- 
cer the jurisdiction of Madam Perkins. 
Tne people knew of the activities of this 
man, particularly those who live in Cali- 
fornia, and viewed the proceedings under 
Perkins’ Department with suspicion and 
lack of confidence, particularly with the 
Cc. I. O. tie-up that was said to prevail 
there. They were about to lose confi- 
dence in the enforcement of the provi- 
sions of the Constitution of the United 
States and in the enforcement of law 
and order. It is my belief that they will 
begin to have their confidence restored 
in the old maxim, “Justice will prevail.” 
This justice will prevail where someone 
is interested enough to see that it does. 
My belief in this is one of the reasons 
why I was so actively interested in seeing 
that Harry Bridges was brought to jus- 
tice. 

Now that the decision is brought in by 
such an able judge as Charles B. Sears, 
confidence will again be restored in the 
institutions and laws of the United 
States. I believe, and many others be- 
lieve, that Harry Bridges was the most 
fiagrant violator of law and order, and 
that his activities did more to destroy our 
defense program than did any one man 
in the United States. Now he will be held 
acccuntable, as he should be. 


This case, however, does not end here. 
Judge Sears was appointed to find certain 
facts, namely, whether Harry Bridges be- 
longed to any organization, association, 
society, or group that believed in, advised, 
advocated, or taught the overthrow by 
force and violence of the Government of 
the United States, and whether he aided 
by circulating, distributing, publishing, 
and so forth, the teachings of this sub- 
versive philosophy to overthrow by force 
and violence the Government of the 
United States. 

Judge Sears decided fact No. 1, that 
Harry Bridges did belong to an organiza- 
tion cf this character. The second fact 
that Judge Sears found was that the 
Communist Party in the United States 
was a party that, from the time of its in- 
ception to the present time, believed in, 
advised, advocated, and taught the over- 
throw by force and violence of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. 

Judge Sears’ assignment was to find 
these facts for the Immigration and Nat- 
uralization Service, Department of Jus- 
tice. 

This is not final. Director Wixon, of 
the Department of Immigration and Nat- 
uralization in California, will now receive 
this finding of facts and then will make 
his recommendation to the Department 
of Justice here, Immigration and Nat- 
uralization Service, under the jurisdiction 
of Attorney General Biddle. This case 
will finally be heard for the Attorney 
General by the Board of Appeals. That 
will be the final decision so far as Harry 
Bridges and this Department are con- 
cerned. 

No doubt a court fight wili be on, with 
habeas corpus proceedings, and so forth, 
in which an attempt will be made to undo 
and override the Department of Justice 
decision to deport him if such a decision 
is made and order issued by Attorney 
General Biddle. 

No one would deny Bridges or anyone 
else his constitutional rights, although 
Bridges would deny them to millions of 
others, but it is hoped by many that these 
proceedings will not be dragged out over 
a series of years in order that this alien, 
with such ideas as he has, may remain in 
this country and remain active while 
court proceedings and hearings are held. 
This case is important enough so that 
without denial of any rights it should be 
brought to a speedy wind-up. There is 
no question in the minds of many law- 
yers but that the Department of Justice 
has the power already, under laws pre- 
vailing, to deport Bridges forthwith. 
However, in any event, Harry Bridges 
should not be left to run at large and 
carry on the activities that he has been 
carrying on. If not immediately de- 
ported, Harry Bridges should be confined 
and his activities stopped until the final 
outcome of this case is had. This ought 
to follow in a case of this kind. Harry 
Bridges has been the man at whom the 
finger could be pointed more than any 
other man in this country, as a destroyer 
of the defense program of this country, 
and during times like this should not be 
left to run at large and continue his de- 
structive program. 
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I congratulate Judge Sears, the F. B. I, 
the Department of Justice, and particu- 
larly Major Schofield in this department 
for the successful presentation of their 
case, and I hope they will be equally suc- 
cessful in their efforts to bring about the 
deportation of this man, who has had no 
business to have remained here as long 
as he has, 


Use of Ether as an Anesthetic 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. MALCOLM C. TARVER 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 6, 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM THE ROME (GA.) NEWS- 
TRIBUNE 


Mr. TARVER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following editorial 
from the Rome (Ga.) News-Tribune: 

[From the Rome (Ga.) News-Tribune] 
THE MISTAME LIVES ON 

It is disheartening to win a point before 
the entire Nation and then have some fellow 
who has been slumbering through the con- 
troversy to pop up and put on public record 
the original error that was supposed to have 
been corrected. 

The Honorable Samuet A. Wetss, of Penn- 
sylvania, is the latest gentleman to arise 
from fog of the past and advance as authentic 
information a fact which had been publicly 
set to rights for, it was hoped, all time. 

In an extension of his remarks in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcorbD, Representative WEIss sub- 
mitted historical highlights for September 
and listed the following: 

“September 30: Dr. William Morton makes 
first successful use of ether as anesthetic in 
1846.” 

Had Representative Weiss taken the time 
and trouble to look in the Capitol’s Hall of 
Fame, he would have seen a marble likeness 
of Dr. Crawford W. Long, of Georgia, who, 
says Evans’ History of Georgia, “is now recog- 
nized as the discoverer of the anesthetic 
power of sulfuric ether.” 

On March 30, 1842 (4 years before Morton's 
use of ether), Dr. Long performed an opera- 
tion at his office in Jefferson, Ga., to remove 
two tumors from the neck of James M. 
Venable. Says Evans’ History of Georgia: 
“Knowing that ether had deadened the pain 
of injuries received in the frolics, the young 
man agreed that Dr. Long might remove ole 
tumor if he be allowed to inhale ether. The 
tumor was removed and the patient felt no 
pain. This was the first surgical operation 
ever performed with the patient under the 
influence of the pain-deadening vapor. On 
June 6, 1842, the other tumor was removed 
in the same painless manner. On July 3, 
1842, Dr. Long amputated the toe of a Negro 
boy, and September 9, 1842, removed a tumcr 
from the head of a woman, without pain to 
the patients.” 

Dr. Long, a modest man, sought no credit 
for his discovery, and 4 years later read in a 
medical journal where another man, Dr. 
Morton, had hit upon the same idea and was 
being credited with its discovery. The mat- 
ter stood at that point until years later when 
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Georgians pushed Dr. Long’s claim to the 
discovery and obtained national recognition 
for the Georgian who, in his life, was con- 
tent merely with the knowledge that he had 
helped humanity along the way. 

It is hoped the Members of the Georgia 
delegation in Congress will not let the error 
in Representative Weiss’ “historical high- 
lights” pass unchallenged. 





One Hundred and Fiftieth Anniversary of 
the Founding of the City of Knoxville 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN JENNINGS, JR. 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Monday, October 6, 1941 


ADDRESS BY HON. E. E. PATTON 


Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
the leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following address 
of Senator E. E. Patton, of Knoxville, 
Tenn., on the celebration of the one 
hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the 
founding of the city of Knoxville, Tenn., 
in accepting a flag of. the United States, 
Tennessee, and the city of Knoxville, 
presented by the Morris Plan Bank of 
Knoxville to the Blount Mansion, deliv- 
ered at the Blount Mansion on August 
28, 1941. Senator Patton is a distin- 
guished citizen of Knoxville and an emi- 
nent historian. 

The address follows: 


Madame President, invited guests, ladies 
and gentlemen, I want to express my ap- 
preciation of your courtesy in giving me an 
opportunity to accept, at the hands of one 
of Knoxville’s progressive financial. institu- 
tions, these emblems of our Nation; our 
State, and our city. It is a most gracious 
gift and should be appreciated by ever 
loyal Tennesseean, every worthy citizen of 
Knoxville and every patriotic American. 

First, I want to congratulate the citizens 
of this country on their right and privilege 
of meeting on an occasion of this kind. In 
far too many of the countries of the ‘world; 
it would be necessary to get a permit from 
the dictator to hold a meeting of this char- 
acter and then, perhaps, an armed guard 
would be at the door. We hate no race; 
we merely despise and loathe the actions of 
their dictators and despots. 

Standing in New York Harbor is the Statue 
of Liberty, on whose base are carved these 
words: 


“Give me your tired, your poor, 
Your huddled masses yearning to breathe 
free, 
The wretched refuse of your teeming shore, 
Send these, the homeless, tempest-tossed 
to me: 
I lift my lamp beside the golden door.” 


For more than a century we gave welcome 
to the huddled masses, the wretched refugee, 
the homeless; to the tired, the poor, the 
tempest-tossed; some of them came in the 
God-given spirit of high and holy adventure; 
they obeyed our laws; they respected our in- 
stitutions; they swore allegiance to our flag; 
and they kept the faith. Those we welcomed. 


Unfortunately, some of the huddled masses 
came to defy our laws and to overturn our 
Government. We welcome no such char- 
acters and we warn them to return to their 
own teeming shores at their first opportunity, 
and we shall undertake to make it convenient 


for them to depart without any word of- 


benediction. 

Henry Ward Beecher said that when we 
gaze upon a nation’s flag we see not the 
cloth merely, but back and beyond the bunt- 
ing or the silk we see the aims, purposes, 
struggles, the worthy ambitions, and the as- 
pirations of the people themselves; that is 
what a fleg typifies and represents. We do 
not need to apologize for ours. It stands for 
liberty and freedom. 

Gazing today on the beautiful flag of our 
country, we see the :neeting of the First Con- 
tinental Congress on that fateful day in 1774; 
we hear the debates over the adoption of the 
immorta! Declaration of Independence, the 
arst document in the world to.asser that the 
right of government is inherent in the peo- 
ple—that document penned by that valiant 
young Virginian, Thor as Jefferson. We are 
present at Cambridge, when Washington took 
command of the ragged armies of the new 
Republic. 

We hear the hoofbeats of Paul Revere’s 
horse as he galloped toward Concord and Lex- 
ington with the stirring news that the read 
coats were on their way. We are with Wash- 
ington at Valley Forge, when his spirits were 
at their lowest ebb, when he sought help from 
the God of battles and of nations. In our 
vivid imagination, we march with Campbell, 
Cleveland, Shelby, and the knightly Sevier 
as they wend their silent way through the 
mountain fastnesses, under the friendly stars, 
toward King’s Mountain and deathless glory. 

We are present when the brave Britons— 
for they were brave men—laid down their 
arms at Yorktown, thus forever guaranteeing 
the liberty, the freedom, the independence 
of our own America. But sack of this. we 
can see Washington and his committee, as 
they visit the modest little shop of Betsy 
Ross, the Quakeress, whose name and fame 
will forever be enshrined in our national heart 
as the fashioner of Old Glory, to me, the 
greatest and the most beautiful flag kissed 
by Heaven's breezes. God grant that it shall 
never be lowered, God help us to keep it pure, 
undefiled, and unsullied by any “ism,” that 
only Americanism shall be its watchword 
and its guardian. 

One hundred and fifty years ago, William 
Blount, the first governor of a national terri- 
tory, appointed by a President of the United 
States, left his palatial and comfortable home 
in the old north State, and rode horselLack 
across the. Alleghenies to establish his capital 
on this sacred spot. What hallowed memories 
are around and about us. Just across the 
street met that group of distinguished men 
who framed our first Constitution, pro- 
nounced by Jefferson as the most democratic 
constitution in the world. 

Here we see the evolution of our State 
government, with a population, in 1796, of 
65,000; in 1941 of 2,910,000, with resources 
and scenery the envy of our neighbors and 
the pride and delight of ourselves and our 
visitors. We see this State furnish three 
Presidents—Jackson, the first from west of 
the mountains; Polk, whose administration, 
measured by its results, the most brilliant 
in our history, and Andrew Johnson, that 
tribune of the’ people, the man, and the 
only man, in America who did not change 
his views regarding the right of a State “to 
withdraw, peacefully or belligerently, from 
the Federal Union of our Fathers, and who, 
in calm contemplation of death, requested 
that his head be pillowed on the Constitu- 
tion and that his body be wrapped in the 
sacred folds of the American flag. 

We see John Catron, of Tennessee, as the 
first member of the United States Supreme 
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Court from west of the mountains; we see 
John H. Eaton, who married Peggy O'Neal, 
the “Gorgeous Hussy,” as the youngest man 
ever to hold a seat in the United States 
Senate, Time magazine, to the contrary not- 
withstanding; and Wm. Charles Cole Clai- 
borne as the youngest man, by many 
months, to have a seat in the House of 
Representatives. We see this State furnish 
the greatest hero in the War between the 
States—Sam Davis, a brave young Confed- 
erate: we see the Old Volunteer State fur- 
nish the greatest hero of the first World 
War—Alvin Cullom York. 

When we see the flag of Tennessee or the 
Nation, we think of David G. Farragut, the 
first admiral of the American Navy, born 
within 12 miles of this city. We see 
Mathew Fontaine Maury, the Pathfinder of 
the Seas, and the creator of our present 
Weather Bureau. Farragut followed the 
Stars and Stripes; Maury gave allegiance to 
the Stars and Bars. We see Albert Gleaves, 
son of a Federal, and Wm. B. Caperton, son 
of a Confederate, both sons of Tennessee, 
on the retired list of full admirals at the 
same time—a record never equaled by any 
other State in the Union. 

But why go on? The list is too long to 
repeat; it would require hours merely to 
recite their names, to say nothing of their 
glorious deeds and daring exploits on the 
field of battle and their triumphs in legis- 
lative halls. 

One hundred and fifty years ago we see 
Gen. James White, a North Carolina hero of 
the Revolution, cross the mountains and 
build his cabin and his fort on the site of 
the present city of Knoxville. With the ex- 
ception of a few scattered settlements, all of 
this vast domain was an uncharted and un- 
settled wilderness. It took men of iron, with 
hearts of steel, to leave the civilization of 
Maryland, the Carolinas, and Virginia and 
meet the fierce and savage red men of the 
forest and match wits with those wily sons 
cf battle. And, lest we forget, let’s pay our 
meed of praise and tribute to the women 
who came with their husbands and fathers. 
They endured all the hardships and braved 
all the dangers of the frontier in order to 
establish a Christian civilization in the wil- 
derness. 

Today we stand on sacred and holy ground, 
sacred because of the blood our ancestors 
shed in order that we may be free from dic- 
tators and despcts. From the noble deeds 
of our forefathers we should take renewed 
courage. The battlefields of the Revolution 
and of Tennessee have been hallowed by the 
blcod of heroes, as Mr. Lincoln said, “far 
above our poor power to add or detract.” 
‘“‘He who saves his country saves all; and all 
things saved do bless him; but he who lets 
his country die, dies himself, and all things 
dying do curse him.” God forbid that we 
should be listed with those who let their 
country die. 

As our ancestors’ stood upon the ramparts 
of liberty and gave battle to their country’s 
foes, so let us stand today in the light of the 
history of their sacrifices, resolved to die, if 
necessary, that our country shall -ontinue in 
her paths of peace, progress, and prosperity; 
of ordered governmen*, with liberty and 
justice ‘or all. 

In the spirit of Washington and Betsy Ross; 
by the blessings of William Blount, Gen. 
James White, Col. Charles McClung, Gov. 
John Sevier, and all of their compatriots, let 
us here highly resolve that this Nation “shall 
have a new birth of freedom, founded under 
the benign spirit of the true God; that it 
may be a nation ‘of the people, by the peo- 
ple, for the people’ until time shall be no 
more.” 

And now, in the name and on behalf of 
this splendid association of brave, loya', de- 
voted, and patriotic women, I accept these 
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flags at the hands of their beneficient donors; 
and may God bless and save America. 





We Knew What We Were Doing, Mr. 
President 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN M. VORYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Monday, October 6, 1941 





Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, as 
a part of the attempt of this administra- 
tion to change its own neutrality law be- 
cause it has been too successful in keeping 
us out of war, the President has said that 
Congress retained the arms embargo in 
1939 because Congress believed there 
would be no war, and that for this reason 
the President could not keep the war 
from starting. The record will show: 

First. That Congress knew that war 
was imminent when it retained the Arms 
Embargo; and 

Second. That it was the promise of Tre- 
peal of the Arms Embargo, not the fact 
of its retention, that may have precipi- 
tated war. 

In Colliers on October 4, 1941, the 
President says: 

The refusal on the part of the Congress to 
repeal the arms embargo was based in part 
upon the belief by practically all the Repub- 
lican membership of the Congress and about 
25 percent of the Democratic membership 
that there would be no war in 1939. 


This statement is untrue. The fact is 
that when the House of Representatives 
passed the so-called Bloom neutrality bill 
containing the Vorys amendment provid- 
ing for an arms embargo on June 30, 
1939, the House believed that war was 
imminent—that war might start in 2 
days, and in spite of this, the House re- 
tained the arms embargo. The headlines 
of the Washington press and the speeches 
of Members of Congress bear this out. 
The fact that the threatened crisis passed 
does not prove that retention of the arms 
embargo prevented war at the time, but 
it also does not prove that it precipitated 
war months later. 

Here are headlines from the Washing- 
ton papers of those days. 

June 28, 1939: 

Washington Star: “Daladier foresees 
gravest crisis in 20 years for France.” 

Washington News: “Tense Europe 
fears Danzig grab near.” Under this 
headline appears these words: “Report 
piled on report that Hitler is ready to 
grab the free city of Danzig, possibly this 
week end.” 

Times-Herald: “Poles shoot down Ger- 
man warplane in Danzig region.” “Brit- 
ain, France put armies on war footing.” 

Washington Post: “ “Three million men 
at France’s throat,’ says Daladier.” 
“Premier unexpectedly adjourns Parlia- 
ment in order to free his hands for 
crisis.” 
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June 29, 1939: 

Washington Star: “Tripower warning 
to Reich on Danzig urged in France.” 
“British, anticipating crisis, seek further 


reserves increase.” 

W News: “Polish citizens 
swear to fight for Corridor.” “Danzig 
arms—invasion means war.” “Experts 
say crops won’t delay Hitler.” “Church- 
ill warns Hitler Britain can’t retreat.” 

Times-Herald: “Warsaw to parade 
armed might today.” “ ‘Der Tag’ set by 
Hitler for next Saturday, says report.” 
Editorial heading: “Second World War 
has begun.” 

Washington Post: “Nazi showdown 
over Danzig reported near.” 

June 30, 1939 (the day the Vorys em- 
bargo amendment was adopted) : 

Washington Star: “Daladier sum- 
mons Cabinet to weigh heightening 
crisis.” “Halifax warning held gravest 
since war.” 

Washington News: “Hitler to visit 
Danzig.” “Parade in Berlin follows Hali- 
fax warning to Nazis.” 

Times-Herald: “Ready for war at 
once, Hitler told by Britain.” “Halifax 
threatens to use ‘whole force’ in event 
of new aggression by Fuehrer.” “Nazis 
rush guns, troops to Danzig.” 

Washington Post: “Hitler told Brit- 
ish would meet force with force.” Edi- 
torial heading: “Eyes on Danzig.” 

This tension was reflected in the House 
debates on June 30. Speaker Bankhead 
took the floor and said: 

But look abroad in other parts of the world 
and what do you see? You see the tramp, 
tramp, tramp of marching arms. Every ac- 
count that you see, particularly from Europe, 
deals with the preparation for some impend- 
ing conflict at arms. 

Answer this question—where tonight or to- 
morrow, in what countries of the world war 
will be started, if at all? 


Representative Fis said: 

You can almost hear the beatings of the 
wings of the angel of death as she hovers 
over England, France, Germany, Italy, and 
Poland tonight. * * * They are on the 
verge of war. 


Our present Speaker, then floor leader, 
Raysurn referred to our actions “in 
crises.” 

Representative JoHNsSON of Texas, of 
the Foreign Affairs Committee, said: 

Failure to repeal the arms embargo 
* * * may mean the outbreak of an- 
other war. 


On page 1 of the Times-Herald on 
June 30, 1939, was this headline “United 
States peace bid hinted—London hears 
persistent rumors Roosevelt would lead 
world parley.” 

I had argued to the House on June 30, 
1939, that the President wanted repeal of 
the arms embargo to throw us into the 
balance of power in Europe, and that the 
danger from this was twofold: 

First. No one could tell whether this 
would stop war. 

Second. If war started, we would be 
forced to go in. 

On June 30, 1939, I said: 

If you want to give the President the chance 
to take that desperate gamble of throwing 
our weight into the balance of power in 
Europe, then vote for this pending amend- 
ment (to strike out the arms embargo). 





This record of what the newspapers 
said and what Congressmen on both sides 
of the debate said shows that Congress 
knew war was imminent and was deter- 
mined to keep out of it. The war did not 
start that fateful week end, even though 
we had been told that retaining the em- 
bargo might mean war abroad. The war 
started 2 months later, when the Presi- 
dent had in all probability convinced 
Britain and France that he could obtain 
repeal of the arms embargo, and they 
la*:nched into a war for which they were 
unprepared. We in the House of Repre- 
sentatives knew what we were doing in 
the summer of 1939, Mr. President. Did 
you? 
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Mr. JARRETT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
orD I include the following editorial ap- 
pearing in the News-Herald, Franklin, 
Pa.: 


[From the Franklin (Pa.) News-Herald of 
September 30, 1941] 


LET’S HAVE SOME ECONOMY 


The record-breaking tax bill that Ameri- 
cans will have to pay this year emphasizes 
once again the immediate need for economy 
in Government expenditures. Substantial 
cuts can be made in nondefense items, pro- 
viding pork-barrel politics can be forgotten 
long enough to permit them to be made. 

Many Americans fail to realize that ron- 
defense spending has doubled within the 
past 10 years. Every year since 1931 Wash- 
ington has spent more money than it has 
collected. Today’s rate of tax collection is 
double that of the peak of the World War 
period. Untold billions of defense spending 
are being piled on a tremendous level of civil 
spending. These nonmilitary expenditures 
have only been reduced by a comparatively 
few millions since the emergency began— 
and this in spite of the fact that millions of 
people recently unemployed are now work- 
ing. The Government debt has reached gi- 
gantic proportions and is steadily going up. 

This debt has a tremendous effect upon the 
standard of living of every one of us. Today 
the average person pays about 25 percent of 
his income in direct and indirect taxes. 
Every wasted dollar—every unnecessary ex- 
penditure—means that he has to pay more 
money to the Government. It means that 
he has that much less to spend for the necss- 
sities and luxuries that every American fam- 
ily needs and wants. 

Today, when the rest of us are pulling in 
our belts to help pay for the defense pro- 
gram that we must have, it’s time to insist 
that Washington pull in its belt, too. 

In the past it has had considerable ex- 
perience in plowing under pork. Why not 
plow under the pork barrel now? 
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Inflation is mounting along the same lines The letter follows: 


it pursued in 1917 and 1918. Not mere news- 
paper paragraphs, but actual charts drawn 
by experienced statisticians provide this 
proof. Meanwhile, the little old bank roll 
is only a shadow of its former self. 
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Mr. FULMER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am in- 
serting a letter which I received from 
Mr. E. S. Grover, store manager, Sears, 
Roebuck & Co., Gloversville, N. Y., writ- 
ten me concerning the merits of H. R. 
4530, providing funds for the purpose of 
extending and enlarging 4-H Club work. 

I want to call your attention to the last 
two paragraphs of this letter, because 
they bear out the real facts as to the 
merits of the 4-H Club work program. 

We are spending millions annually for 
the purpose of educating“ farmers. We 
have been doing it for many years. How- 
ever, up until the present agricultural 
program was put into operation we did 
not get much results. 

Under the present program, where we 
are giving subsidies to farmers to do that 
which they should have been doing all 
along, we are getting real results; for in- 
stance, in soil buildimg, increasing pro- 
duction, and the growing of better types 
of farm products. 

Look at the increased cottan poundage 
per acre and the improvement in the 
length of staple. 

This line of work prepares boys and 
girls to enter into their farming opera- 
tions on a successful basis gained out of 
their actual experience in properly doing 
things; that is, what it means to operate 
a farm on a good, sound basis, and in 
proper grading and proper marketing 
their farm products. 

I fully realize that there will be those 
who oppose this legislation on the 
grounds that we must not spend any 
money at this time unless it is used in 
building our national- defense program. 

May I state that unless we are able to 
build a prosperous and successful agricul- 
ture there is not a possible chance to 
build a well-balanced and successful 
national-defense program. 

We propose to hold hearings on this hill 
at a later date, and I am hoping that each 
and every Member of Congress will be- 
come acquainted with the type of work 
which these boys and girls are doing to- 
day, which tends to keep them on the 
farm, and which will put them in a posi- 
tion to take their proper place in defend- 
ing our democracy and our American way 
of life. 
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se we 


N. ¥., September 25, 1941. 
Hon. H. P. Puumen, 
House of Representatives, 


House bill 4530, providing funds for 
4-H Club work. 

The political preliminaries to the passage 
of this bill are unknown to me. If the time 
spent in promoting its passage interferes 
with the supreme defense effort necessary, 
disregard this letter. 

But if its passage is fairly likely, please 
consider the following paragraph from one 
who has been close to all kinds of youth work 
in four different. States. 

The 4-H, unlike any other youth program, 
builds into older boys and girls a practical 
foundation for practical farm life and serv- 
lee. Through the use of projects and achieve- 
ments it hastens the day when these young 
men and women will become the farm lead- 
ers of America. 

I have never seen any money wasted or 
time lost or detours made by the 4-H leaders. 
They furnish their members with the mate- 
rial and advice, and progress has to be made, 
or else. 

Yours truly, 
E. S. Grover, 
Store Manager, Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
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ARTICLE BY EDWARD T. FOILLARD 





Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, this 
country has been approaching involve- 
ment in the World War a step at a time. 
In the beginning those favoring these 
steps indignantly protested that there 
never would be another A. E. F. fighting 
in Europe. By the _ step-at-a-time 
method the country has now reached 
that. stage where the probability of an 
A. E. F. is receiving consideration. 

Yesterday’s Washington Post contained 
an article by the factual writer, Mr. Ed- 
ward T. Folliard, which is most inter- 
esting and worth while. Pursuant to the 
permission granted to me, I include this 
article, which is as follows: 

[From the Laheeees Tat of September 5, 
1941] 
Wut an A. E. F. Be Necessary to CrusH 
HITLER? 
(By Edward T. Folliard) 

Will another A. E. F. be needed to crush 
Nazi Germany? Or will it be possible for 
America to wage a “cheap war”?—cheap, that 
is, from the standpoint of casualties. 

Nobody can answer these questions with 
any degree of certainty today. There are too 
many imponderables as the war goes into its 
third winter, with the Germans and Russians 
locked in the greatest battle of all history. 
One thing can be said, however, and that. is 
that the best military opinion—meaning par- 
ticularly the opinion of British Generals 
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Wavell and Auchinieck—holds that another 
A. E. F. will be u 

What American military leaders think must 
remain unknown to the public, at least for 
the time being. They are not talking for pub- 
lication. Instead they are traimming an Ameri- 
can Army, and training it to combat just such 
@ military power as Adolf Hitler is now throw- 
ing against Russia. It is not hkely that they 
expect: Hitler to bring that Wehrmacht of his 
over to the United States mainland. 

The question of whether an A. E. F. will 
be needed is pertinent at this time because of 
the attitude of the American people, as re- 
fleeted by the Gallup poll. 

A majority of Americans, judging from 
this poll, are determined to see Germany 
defeated, and they apparently agree with 
President Roosevelt. that “the only peace 
possible with Hitler is the peace that comes 
from complete surrender.” With that 

in mind, they have been moving 
more and more over to the interventionist 
side 


They favor convoys, they approve the Presi- 
dent’s. “shoot on sight” order to the Navy, 
and they want the Neutrality Act revised. 
But they do not want to “enter the war,” 
if entering the war means sending another 
A. E. F. abroad. 


RECIPE POR VICTORY 


President Roosevelt, it is said, hopes that 
im some way Hitler can be defeated without 
the employment of another A. E. F. 

Six months ago, according to talk heard 
around Washington, President Roosevelt and 
Prime Minister Churchill were counting on 
these things to pave the way for a German 
defeat: The naval blockade, vastly increased 
bombardment of Germany from the air, up- 
risimgs among the conquered peoples of 
Europe, and a crack-up of German morale. 

The one important thing lacking in this 
recipe for victory was a weakening of the 
great German army—what the military men 
call “attrition.” Then, on June 22, came 
Hitler's attack on Soviet Russia, and the 
proeess of attrition began. It is stil going on. 

Some observers say that the question of 
whether another A. E. F. will be needed is 
now being answered in Russia. They ap- 
parently believe that the German army will 
be terribly weakened in Russia, and that 
therefore no Yanks will be needed overseas 
again. But the British military leaders do 
not agree with them. 

What is the most that is expected of Rus- 
sia? Is it not that Russia will do to Hitler 
what it did to Napolean—make him realize 
that Russia, with her vastness, simply cannot 
be conquered? 

Well, suppose that this did happen. There 
would still have to be a Waterloo for Hitler, 
just as there was for Napoleon, three years 
after his Russian adventure. Would the Brit- 
ish be able to swing this by themselves? 
They didn’t do it alone in 1815, and they 
don’t expect to do it alone this time. Gen- 
erals Wavell and Auchinleck are quite frank 
about this. 


ALLIES DOMINANT IN THE AIR 


As the war goes into its third winter, 
Britain and her allies are dominant in ane 
element, the seas, and appear to be slowly 
achieving dominance in another element, the 
air. Germany, it is conceded, still is far 
superior on land. 

With the Luftwaffe lesing thousands of 
planes and pilots im Russia, it is doubtful if 
Germany ever again will be able to match 
Britain and her allies in the air, particulerly 
if one of those allies should be the United 
States. 

It is indeed possible to picture a situation, 
along about 1943, where Britain and her 
allies will have such strength in the air that 
the German pilots will find the tables turned 
completely on them, and thus be made to 
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realize how things were for the Poles, the 
R. A. F., the French, and the others they so 
clearly outnumbered in the early days of the 
war. 

The theory that Britain could bomb Ger- 
many into surrender from the air was ad- 
vanced here several months ago by Malcolm 
MacDonald, young British High Commis- 
sioner to Canada. 

MacDonald, son of the late Prime Minister 
Ramsey MacDonald, had just made a tour 
of Canada and had observed the great hatch- 
ery for the war birds there. Under the Em- 
pire training program in Canada, something 
like 50,000 airmen are being trained annually. 


BEAVERBROOK DISAGREES 


From these schools, MacDonald said at a 
press conference at the British Embassy, 
would come the men who would bomb Ger- 
many into surrender, smashing at her war 
factories and shattering German morale. 
The German morale, he said, was much more 
brittle than the English. 

A few weeks later Lord Beaverbrook came 
to town. He had just come from the meet- 
ing of President Roosevelt and Prime Min- 
ister Churchill off Newfoundland, and he too 
held forth before newspapermen at the Brit- 
ish Embassy. 

He was told about MacDonald’s statement 
about bombing Germany into surrender. 
Did he agree with this thesis? Beaverbrock, 
who once was the head of British aircraft 
production, glowered and snapped. 

“They couldn’t bomb us into surrender, 
could they?” 

Beaverbrook was reported to have told some 
Senators, in answer to their questions con- 
cerning an A. E. F., that Great Britain most 
certainly did expect another A. E. F. 

Whatever Americans may think or hope on 
this score, therefore, the British are con- 
vinced that there is no such thing as a cheap 
war. Many spokesmen on this side of the 
Atlantic agree with them. Somebody—per- 
haps it was Gen. Hugh Johnson—once said 
that you can’t fight a war just a little bit, 
any more than you can put out a fire just a 
little bit. 

WAVELL-AUCHINLECK VIEWS 


The interviews with Gen. Sir Archibald 
Wavell, now British commander in chief 
in India, and Gen. Sir Claude Auchinleck, 
British commander in the Middle East, were 
obtained by Harold Denny, of the New York 
Times. Denny interviewed both men in 
Cairo, Egypt; Wavell on July 4, and Achin- 
leck on July 7. This it will be noted was 
after Germany launched her attack on Rus- 
sia. 

General Wavell told Denny that, notwith- 
standing the furious fighting that was then 
taking place in Russia, the West remained 
the principal battlefield. 

“Can you win the war without America’s 
full-scale participation?” Denny asked. 

Wavell shook his head slowly and then 
replied: 

“We shall have to have airplanes, tanks, 
munitions, transport, and finally men.” 

“When?” 

“The sooner the better. But that depends 
on when you are ready, doesn’t it? I sup- 
pose when you get into all-out production 
you will be able to equip any number of 
men for anywhere in the world.” 

“ON THEIR OWN SOIL” 


To General Auchinleck, Denny put pretty 
much the same question, saying: 

“Do you think American manpower will be 
needed before this war is won?” 





“I do, certainly,” said Auchinleck. “If this 
war is to be won properly—and it is not to be 
won unless it is won properly, with no 


armistice—it has got to be won in Europe. 
And in Germany. 

“The Germans must be beaten on their 
own soil, exactly the way Napoleon was 
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beaten. And if this is the way it is to turn 
out, we certainly are going to need Ameri- 
can manpower, just as we did in the last war.” 

Lord Halifax, the British Ambassador, who 
has just come back from a visit to England, 
was asked here yesterday if the British were 
counting on an A. E. F. 

“I never heard that question discussed in 
England,” he said. “That I can truthfully 
tell you, for the reason that we feel that is a 
matter for the American people themselves to 
decide.” 

Lord Halifax said that he had always felt 
that the only way to defeat Germany was tc 
inflict a military victory on her on land as 
well as in the air. 

The insistence of Wavell and Auchinleck 
On beating Germany “properly” on her own 
soil recalls what Gen. John J. Pershing, com- 
mander of the last A. E. F. said «bout the 
World War. In his two-volume account of 
that war, he said it was a serious mistake for 
the Allies to have allowed the Germans an 
armistice whereby they were allowed to march 
home with banners flying, and without hav- 
ing to fight a battle on German soil. He 
would have had the Allies occupy Berlin just 
to remind the Germans who had won the war. 
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EDITORIAL FROM THE LABOR RECORD 


Mr. SANDERS. Mr. Speaker, the ex- 
tension of the Sugar Act and the princi- 
ple which will be expected in such legis- 
lation will probably be considered by this 
Congress in the near future. This legis- 
lation and the principle embodied there- 
in will be of tremendous importance to 
everybody in the United States—the 
sugar producer, both farmers and re- 
finers, the working people, and the con- 
suming public. 

The viewpoint of the working people of 
our section is well expressed in an edito- 
rial that appears in the Labor Record in 
the August 1941 issue. The Labor Rec- 
ord, incidentally, is the local organ of the 
American Federation of Labor. 

The editorial in question reads as fol- 
lows: 

LIFT THE SUGAR RESTRICTION 

The growing of sugarcane and the pro- 
duction of raw and refined sugar has long 
been hampered in Louisiana and other 
States. 

With European and Asiatic ccuntries at 
war today, there will be, without question 
of doubt, an acute sugar shortage which 
will result in exorbitant prices and severe 
rationing. 

The Washington powers have long deprived 
us the right to plant more cane and beets on 
an increased acreage basis because of the 
false belief that our “good neighbor” rela< 
tions will be endangered. We have always 
been a stanch advocator of the good- 
neighbor policy, but we are stanchly op- 
posed to a sugar-curtailment law or price 





fixing at these times, when our every re- 
source should be used to help supply the 
sugar demands of the United States and our 
allies. 

Sugar has always been one of the vital 
needs of the American public and the prin- 
cipal agricultural pursuit of several States. 
In normal times this community has been 
one of the largest sellers in the line of food 
products. At this time, when war is spread 
far and wide, sugar is supplying the energy 
needed by men on the battlefield and in 
defense plants. After the war is over the 
task of feeding the exhausted nations will 
remain with us, and, as usual, sugar in great 
quantities will be needed to supply the 
demand. 

It is high time that Washington realizes 
our potential resources and gives us the green 
light, to plant and refine to capacity so 
that a serious sugar shortage will be averted. 
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EDITORIAL FROM THE NEW 
HERALD TRIBUNE 


YORK 


Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial pub- 
lished by the New York Herald Tribune 
on September 17, 1941. 

In these days, when forces all over seek 
to create intolerance in the United States, 
an editorial like the one I am now pre- 
senting to the House is as refreshing as 
the morning dew. 


[From the New York Herald Tribune of Sep- 
tember 17, 1941] 


A LOATHESOME WEAPON 


Anti-Semitism was the most contempti- 
ble, as it was also the most dangerous, of all 
the weapons in the armory with which Hit- 
ler subverted Germany and set out to en- 
slave the world. And from time immemorial 
the meanest, the most contemptible, as well 
as the safest and easiest, excuse of those who 
have spread this poison—whether Nazis, or 
their sympathizers or their counterparts in 
other times and places—has been the pre- 
tense that the poisoner was really only a 
great-hearted friend of the Jews, trying to 
save them from the prejudices which their 
“unwisdom” or their “excesses” would other- 
wise arouse. One encountered it, ad nau- 
seam, in the early days of the Hitler move- 
ment in Germany; one has met it over and 
over again elsewhere. Its viciousness is ap- 
parent; it is an obvious and despicable de- 
vice for spreading the bigotry it pretends to 
combat. Yet this is the precise defense 
which Senator Nye has raised against the 
plain inference that the isolationists’ pre- 
cious “investigation” into the motion-picture 
industry is primarily an attempt to light 
the fires of Nazi anti-Semitism in aid of a 
cause already desperate. 

Senator Nye, America First, and the other 
isolaticnist leaders alone know their own 
inner motives. Others, endeavoring to assess 
them, can only look at the evidence. They 
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ean only infer that the increasing persistence 
with which the anti-Semitic poison has ap- 
peared in isolationist pronouncements is not 
an accident. It was hardly an accidental 
choice of names when Senator WHeeter, in an 
isolationist. speech as long ago as last Feb- 
ruary, was denouncing “political control! by 
a financial oligarchy, whether it be the Thys- 
sens and Krupps in Germany, the Rothschilds 
in England and France, the Sassoons in India 
and China, or the Morgans, the Warburgs, 
the Kuhn-Loebs, and other international 
bankers in the United States.” One cannot 
forget Senator Nyre’s speech on August 1 in 
St. Louis: 

“Who is pushing and hauling America to 
plunge us into this war? Who are the men? 
Who is putting up the money for all this 
propaganda? * * * Ihaven’t the time to 
name all those contributing to our march to 
war, but I will tonight name some of them.” 

Out of thousands he might have seleeted, 
he actually gave 17 names of men prominent 
in the motion-picture industry, all Jewish 
sounding (that at least 2 are actualy non- 
Jews was not explained) and carefully omit- 
ting the names of nen-Jewish executives of 
equal importance im some of the very com- 
panies to which he referred. The faet that 
the present investigation has been hastily 
broadened to bring in the names of a few 
non-Jewish motion-picture people does not 
remove the impression made by this speech. 

One remembers America First’s statement, 
appearing in the Daily News here on Septem- 
ber 6, citing those who were attacking it. 
Among the thousands or hundreds of thoau- 
sands of non-Jews who might have been 
usea as examples, America First selected, in 
addition to British-born Dr. Frank Kingdon, 
three Jews, and a speaker before the Jewish 
War Veterans. After this, Mr. Lindbergh’s 
virtually unmconcealed appeal to antisemit- 
ism 5 days later could not be regarded as an 
isolated episode; and the motion-picture in- 
vestigation, beginning with Senator Nyre’s 
pronouncement that “four names, each that 
of one of the Jewish faith, each foreign born” 
are “primarily responsible for propaganda in 
the motion-picture field” could take on, de- 
spite all the Senator’s protestations, but one 
interpretation. 

Many isolationists are not anti-Semitic, we 
are glad to concede. But the evidence that 
their leaders are deliberately taking up this 
despicable, disruptive, and profoundly in- 
human and un-American weapon to bolster 
a lost cause fs too strong to be disregarded; 
and there is no non-Jewish American deserv- 
ing the mame who will not turn from that 
business with loathing. 
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Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following letter re- 
cently received by me: 

OctTorer 2, 1941. 

Dear Mr. Dincett: Thanks to your help 
and cooperation, I am in the Navy now. 


I hope I’m not taking up your valuable 
time reading this letter. But Iam very happy 
to be able to serve my country, and ever so 
happy to be here. 

The food is wonderful here and it makes a 
fellow fee! like a man. , 

I can’t thank you enough for helping me 
get into the Navy Mr. DINncELL. 

I am the first platoon leader in my com- 


Well, Mr. Ditnes.t, Fill elose now as I 
thought. I would write you a few lines to 
tell you how I like the Navy. 

It’s swell. 

Respectfully yours, 
Lzonarp C. LANG, 
Company 156, United States 
Naval Training Station, 
Great Lakes, Ill. 
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Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Speaker, referring 
to H. R. 10, Seventy-seventh Congress— 
House Report. No. 289—Union Calendar 
No. 86: 


The Representatives of the State of Okla- 
homa, by unanimous vote, passed the follow- 
ing resolution on the 6th day of May 1941: 


“CERTIFICATE 


“We hearby certify that the following pre- 
amble and resolution were adopted by the 
unanimous vote of the Oklahoma delegation 
in the House of Representatives on May 6, 
1941: 

“*Whereas the Government of the United 
States pledged the Five Civilized Tribes and 
the people of Oklahoma a settlement of the 
Indian claims against the United States if 
the Indians would agree to white settlement 
of Indian Territory and to the creation of the 
State of Oklahoma; and 

“*Whereas Congress, in pursuance thereof, 
passed jurisdictional acts to that end, among 
others the Act of April 25, 1932, to permit 
the Eastern and Western Cherokees to pre- 
sent the claims now referred to in H. R. 10, 
Seventy-seventh Congress, and 

“Whereas the Oklahoma delegation peti- 
tiomed the President of the Umited States 
to bring these claims to a settlement, and 

“*Whereas the Secretary of the Interior 
drew a bill for this purpose which was in- 
troduced by the chairman of the Committee 
on Indian Affairs of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, to wit, H. R. 10, which, after 
several hearings, was reported with amend- 
ments to the House, unanimously and favor- 
ably, and 

“*Whereas it is manifest from the hear- 
ings before the Committee on Indian Affairs 
and from the reports of the Secretary of the 
Interior, these Indian groups are now en- 
titled to a final judicial determination of 
their present claims on the merits, and 

“ ‘Whereas, the settlement of the affairs of 
the Five Civilized Tribes is of great im- 
portance to the State of Oklahoma and to 
the peace and security of its citizens, and 

“Whereas both the Democrats and Re- 
publican Members of this Congress were 
elected on national platforms respectively 
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pledging a speedy settlement of all Indian 
claims: Therefore, be it 
“‘Resolved, That the Chairman of the 
Oklahoma Delegation, Hon. Wilburn Cart- 
wright, is hereby requested on behalf of 
the State of Oklahoma to call to the atten- 
tion of the chairmen of other State delega- 
tions, the request of the State of Oklahoma 
that H. R. 10, Seventy-seventh Congress, be 
passed, giving these Indians an opportunity 
to present their claims to the Court of 
Claims with the right of appeal to the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, and ful- 
filling the pledges made by our Government.’ 
“WILBURN CARTWRIGHT, 
“Chairman of the Oklahoma Deiegation. 
“Victor WICKERSHAM, 
“Secretary of the Oklahoma Delegation.” 


Mr. Speaker, the Eastern Cherokee 
ease described in H. R. 10, has never been 
heard by any court on its merits, not- 
withstanding any suggestions to the con- 
trary. ‘Fhe above statement I base upon 
the Jurisdictional Act contained in sec- 
tion 68 of the Cherokee Allotment Act, 
approved July 1, 1902 (32 Stat. 716). 
This act authorized the Cherokee Tribe 
of Indians or any band thereof to sue the 
United States for any legal or equitable 
claim in aceerdamce with the revised 
statutes 2103-06, which statutes required 
the attorney’s contract to be appraved by 
the Secretary of the Interior. The East- 
ern Cherokee never had any contract ap- 
proved by the Secretary of the Interior. 
The manner in which the Court of Claims 
in 40 Court of Claims 252, and the United 
States Supreme Court in 202 United 
States 101, considered the equitable rights 
of the Eastern Cherokees was attained 
by the Court of Clain:.s itself directing 
the attorney who represented individual 
Eastern Cherokees to intervene in the 
suit. brought by the Cherokee Nation, or 
in the name of the Cherokee Nation, 
under the act approved July 1, 1902, 
aforesaid. 


Three Eastern Cherokees from Okla- 
homa had employed attorneys to repre- 
sent them and others having a like in- 
terest. and this committee, consisting of 
David Muskrat, Daniel Gritts, and Frank 
J. Boudinot, had employed John Vaile, 
of Fort Smith, Ark., in a contract not 
approved by the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior. John Vaile employed Robert L. 
Owen. Individual Cherokees east of the 
Mississippi River employed R. V. Belt 
and Belva Lockwood, respectively. Owen 
& Belt filed an intervening petition ten- 
tatively without any approved contract, 
the suit being numbered 23214. Belva 
Lockwood filed a like petition, numbered 
23212. Having no approved contract, 
Owen & Belt and Belva Lockwood were 
directed by the court to intervene in No. 
23199, which had been brought in pur- 
suance of law, 2103-6 Revised Statutes. 
Their only issue was against the Chero- 
kee Nation as to their ownership of item 
2 of the accounting and the appeal to 
the Supreme Court in the name of the 
Eastern Cherokees was against the Cher- 
okee Nation in their behalf exclusively. 
The Cherokee Nation, under the jurisdic- 
tional act of July 1, 1902, through the 
principal chief appointed attorneys to 
represent the Cherokee Nation—that is, 
the Cherokee government, then defunct. 
This contract by the Cherokee chief was 
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approved by the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior, but the Cherokee Nation there rep- 
resented was a totally different entity 
from the Eastern Cherokees. The Cher- 
okee Nation represented by the Chero- 
kee chief was a political entity, estab- 
lished to protect life and property in the 
Cherokee country. Its citizens included 
16,000 persons who were not Eastern 
Cherokees—to wit, the intermarried 
whites, the Cherokee Freedmen, so 
called, the adopted Delawares, the 
adopted Shawnees, other adopted In- 
dians, and the Western Cherokees. The 
Eastern Cherkcees contained 15,000 
members who were not citizens of the 
Cherokee Nation, thousands of whom re- 
sided in probably a dozen States other 
than Oklahoma. The Guion Miller reg- 
ister of Eastern Cherokees made as Com- 
missioner of the Court of Claims demon- 
strates this fact, that the Eastern Cher- 
okees were an entirely different entity 
from the citizens of the Cherokee Nation. 

The Cherokee Nation suit in the Court 
of Claims, filed in January 1903, was 
numbered 23,199, and did not contem- 
plate any review of the treaties and ac- 
counts of the Cherokee Nation by court. 
It contemplated only bringing suit for 
an indebtedness acknowledged by the 
United States in the so-called Slade- 
Bender account. The Slade-Bender ac- 
count arose under the contract of the 
Cherokee Nation to quitclaim the Chero- 
kee outlet in Oklahoma to the United 
States. The Outlet contained over 
8,000,000 acres of land. The payment of 
the account was an essential part of the 
purchase price to be paid to the Cherokee 
Nation for the land. 

The United States agreed as part com- 
pensation for this quitclaim to make a 
statement of the amounts due the Chero- 
kee Nation. The Secretary of the Inte- 
rior employed Slade and Bender to make 
the account. It was not a judicial pro- 
ceeding. It was an account made under 
the direction of the Secretary of the 
Interior. The account when made was 
accepted by the Secretary of the Interior. 
It was presented to the Cherokee Nation 
May 21, 1894, and accepted by the Chero- 
kee Government December 1, 1894, on 
the condition that the amount acknowl- 
edged to be due should be immediately 
paid by the United States. It was not 
paid and suit was permitted by the act 
of July 1, 1902, known as the Cherokee 
Allotment Act, as heretofore recited. 


When this matter went before the 
Court of Claims, Owen and Belt, on be- 
half of the Muskrat Committee, and in 
the name of the Eastern Cherokees, 
urged that the second item of the Slade- 
Bender account equitably belonged to the 
Eastern Cherokees under the ninth arti- 
cle of the Treaty of 1846 (9 Stat. 871) 
and did not belong to the Cherokee Na- 
tion or its citizens who were not Eastern 
Cherokees. 

There was no misunderstanding of this 
matter in the Court. The Court of 
Claims directed the attorneys of the 
Muskrat Committee to intervene on be- 
half of their clients and they did inter- 
vene in the suit brought by the Cherokee 
Nation against the United States, No. 


23,199. In intervening they did so by 
direction of the Court and not under the 
authority of the statutes of the United 
States, 2103-06, as the Secretary of the 
Interior did not recognize the attagneys 
of the Muskrat Committee as entitled to 
represent the Eastern Cherokees. 

But the right of the Eastern Cherokees 
were not involved as far as a review of 
the treaties was concerned in the suit 
23199 which related only to an account 
rendered by Slade and Bender and 
adopted by the United States, and the 
Court in commenting upon this claim of 
the Cherokee Nation made the following 
comment by the Chief Justice of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States in 
Two Hundred and Second United States 
Reports, page 101, quoting from the lan- 
guage employed by Chief Justice Nott, of 
the Court of Claims, in the case 23199, 40 
Court of Claims, page 252, as follows, 
to wit: 

In the opinion of the court this case is 
simply one to recover purchase money upon 
a contract of sale. * * * The account 
was merely a means to an end. The end 
was the immediate payment, as near as might 
be, of the whole consideration to be given 
for the cession of the outlet. * * * This 
is not the case of a party prosecuting an 
unliquidated debt, but a case of sale and de- 
livery and nonpayment of the purchase 
money for the thing sold and delivered. 


The anvove facts stated, fully justify the 
unanimous report of the Committee on 
Indian Affairs of the United States Sen- 
ate (Senate 2952, 76th Cong., S. Rept. 
1556); by the unanimous report of the 
Committee on Indian Affairs of the House 
of Representatives in its report on Sen- 
ate 2952 (76th Cong, H. Rept. 2373); by 
the report of the Committee on Indian 
Affairs of the House on H. R. 10 (77th 
Cong., Rept. 289) , the bill now under con- 
sideration; and by the report of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior on Senate 2952 
(76th Cong.), on H. R. 10 (77th Cong., 
H. Rept. 289); and by the opinion and 
judgment of the Court of Claims in case 
No. 23199, 40 Court of Claims 252; and 
by the opinion and judgment of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States (202 
U.S. 101, at p. 121). 

The Eastern Cherokees is a different 
entity from the Cherokee Nation, plaintiff 
in case No. 23199 (40 Court of Claims 
252). 

The Eastern Cherokees contained 
about 15,000 members of the group who 
were not citizens of the Cherokee Na- 
tion and the Cherokee Nation aforesaid, 
contained about 16,000 citizens who were 
not members of the Eastern Cherokee 
group, to wit, Cherokee freedmen, inter- 
married whites, adopted Delawares, 
adopted Shawnees, other adopted In- 
dians and Western Cherokees. 

The Cherokee Nation aforesaid, the 
defunct Cherokee government, had no 
interest as such in the per capita prom- 
ised to the Eastern Cherokees in the 
ninth article of the Treaty of 1846 (9 
Stats. 871) —opinion of Attorney General 
P. C. Knox, 1903. 

When the Eastern Cherokees attempt- 
ed to obtain a settlement of their claim 
versus the United States, under the ninth 
article of the Treaty of 1846, from 1900 
to 1902, the House of Representatives by 
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resolution requested the Attorney Gen- 
eral to advise the Congress as follows: 


Resolved, That the Attorney General of the 
United States is hereby requested to advise 
the House of Representatives with all con- 
venient speed in the case of the Eastern 
Cherokees against the United States whether 
or not the award rendered under the Chero- 
kee agreement of December 19, 1891, ratified 
by act of Congress approved March 3, 1893, 
as set forth in House Executive Document 
No. 182 of the Fifty-third Congress, Third 
session, and the findings of fact of the Court 
of Claims of April 28, 1902, is res adjudicata; 
to review the opinion of the Department of 
Justice of December 2, 1895, and advise the 
House of Representatives whether the rea- 
sons set forth in that opinion now con- 
stitute a valid defense to the payment of 
said award. (H. Doc. No. 309, 57th Cong.) 


Under this resolution the Attorney 
General, on January 22, 1903, reporting 
to the House of Representatives, said: 


Neither the agreement nor the provision 
appropriating money to meet the expense 
of the accounting authorized an accounting 
with the Eastern Cherokees or between par- 
ties other than the United States and the 
Cherokee Nation, and if the accounting as 
had extended to matters outside of the au- 
thorization, it is surely in that respect not 
obligatory upon the United States. Nor is 
there anything in the findings of the Court 
of Claims which changes or enlarges the 
effect of this accounting, or makes it res 
adjudicata between the United States and the 
Eastern Cherokees. (H. Doc. No. 309, 57th 
Cong., 3d sess.) 


As a group, the Eastern Cherokees 
never appeared in court under the au- 
thority of law until the Jurisdictional 
Act of April 25, 1932. United States Re- 
vised Statutes 2103-06 requires an In- 
dian group to appear through attorneys 
having a contract made in pursuance of 
this statute and approved by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior. 

By section 68 of the Cherokee Allot- 
ment Act of July 1, 1902 (32 Stats. 716) 
the Court of Claims was authorized to 
hear and determine any suit brought by 
the Cherokee tribe or any band thereof 
through attorneys employed in pur- 
suance of the revised statutes, Sections 
2103-06, and to make parties any party 
having an interest in the suit. By an 
amendment of March 3, 1903, the East- 
ern Cherokees were given the status of 
a band for all purposes of said section 
68 and the Court of Claims was directed 
to make the Eastern Cherokees party to 
any suit brought on the Slade-Bender 
Account (H. Doc. No. 309, 57th Cong.). 

In cases 23199, 40 Court of Claims, 
252, and 202, United States 101, three 
Eastern Cherokees, representing them- 
selves and in the name of the Eastern 
Cherokees, filed a petition (No. 23214), 
setting up an equitable right to the sec- 
ond item of the Slade-Bender Account, 
Their attorneys had no approved con- 
tract, but were directed by the Court of 
Claims on the 14th of February, 1905, 
to intervene in the suit brought in the 
name of the Cherokee Nation—the de- 
funct Cherokee Government—case 23199. 

I submit herewith a photostatic copy 
of this intervening petition showing on its 
face that it was by order of the court, and 
also a photostatic copy on the back there- 
of giving the authority of the presiding 
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justice, Hon. Stanton Peelle, authorizing 
the filing of this intervening petition by 
the attorneys of the three Eastern Chero- 
kees aforesaid. The intervening petition 
was signed by Robert L. Owen and R. V. 
Belt and was filed in the name of the 
Eastern Cherokees. 

The portion of the petition which is not 
of importance in this matter is omitted. 
The record is confined to that portion 
which shows that the intervening peti- 
tion was by order of the court and was 
limited to the issues in the case No. 23199. 

Many thousands of the Eastern Chero- 
kees reside in my district, largely full- 
blood Indians who are very poor, who are 
entitled to this money due them, amount- 
ing, if they win, to probably over $100 
each. They are entitled to have their 
claim given a fair hearing with the same 
right of appeal to the Supreme Court of 
the United States as has been given to 
many other Indian tribes by the Congress 
where constitutional or treaty rights 
were involved, such as the Crow Indians 
of Montana, the Chippewa Indians of 
Minnesota, various Indian tribes of 
Alaska, the Chippewa Indians of Wiscon- 
sin, the Menominee Indians of Wisconsin, 
the Klamath and Modocs of Oregon and 
Washington, and a band of Snake Indians 
of Oregon and Washington, Red Lake 
Band of Chippewas in Minnesota, and so 
forth. 

For citations, see Appendix of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RecorD, page A4214. 

Exuisit A 
{In the Court of Claims. The Cherokee Na- 
tion v. The United States. No. 23199. The 
intervening petition of the Eastern Chero- 

kees in the case of the Cherokee Nation v. 

The United States, No. 23199, filed under 

the order of the court] 

Now come the Eastern Cherokees under the 
direction of the court to interplead in the 
case of the Cherokee Nation v. The United 
States, No. 23199, * * *. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Owen O. BELT, 
Rosert V. BELT, 
Attorneys of Record. 
Wm. H. RosBESOoN, 
Of Counsel. 

Fesruary 14, 1905. 

No. 23199. In the Court of Claims. The 
Cherokee Nation v. The United States. Inter- 
vening petition of the Eastern Cherokees, 

Let this petition be filed as of February 14, 


1905. 
PF. P.P. 


Filed February 14, 1905, Court of Claims. 
OweEN O. BELT, 
Rost. L. OWEN, 
R. V. BELT, 
Attorneys. 
W. H. RoBEson, 
Of Counsel. 


Mr. Speaker, the Five Civilized Tribes, 
with great docility and deeply against 
their own desire, agreed to relinquish 
their tribal cwnership of the lands of the 
State of Oklahoma, and to allot the re- 
mainder to enable the United States to 
establish the State of Oklahoma, now 
represented by nine Members of Congress 
on this floor. They have testified, as 
above stated, that the United States 
agreed, as part consideration, that the 
United States would provide a means for 
a complete settlement of the claims of 
the five tribes. 


The United States, in the last fiscal 
year, received over $78,000,000 of revenue 
from the people of Oklahoma, which 
would not have been received except for 
the concessions made by the Five Civilized 
Tribes. It is asking very little when the 
Oklahoma delegation demands the fulfill- 
ment of the pledges made by the United 
States to the five tribes. We trust our 
colleagues will be good enough to con- 
sider and remember this in passing on 
H. R. 10. 
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PETITION OF OKLAHOMA FARM 
ORGANIZATIONS 
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Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following petition: 

Petition and resolution 


Hon. Victor WiCKERSHAM, M. C., 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 

We, the Greer County Farmers Union, Okla- 
home Cotton Cooperative Association, Farm- 
er’s Union Cooperative Gin, and Quint County 
Cooperative Creamery, all of Greer County, 
Okla., 

Do petition the Congress of the United 
States of America, through the Honorable 
E.mer THomaAs, United States Senator of 
Oklahoma, 

That the Congress of the United States of 
America refrain from placing any and all 
price-fixing ceilings on agricultural products; 
that the price of farm products be based on 
a par with industrial products. 

To fix agricultural products at this time 
would place the American farmer in a posi- 
tion he could not meet, because of the rising 
cost of farm machinery and repairs, the in- 
creased cost of labor and living expenses. 

The national emergency demands that food 
and clothing be produced in abundance; 
price ceilings would impair the national de- 
fense by hindering the production of agricul- 
tural products. 

Therefore the members of the following 
farm organizations of Greer County, Okla., 
go on record as against price-fixing schemes 
for agricultural products by the Congress of 
the United States, assembled at Mangum, 
Okla., the 4th day of October 1941. 


Resolution Committee: 
W. O. Lawson, 
Greer County Farmers Union. 
Bos HEATLEY, 
Oklahoma Cotton Cooperative Association. 
A. HINNON, 
Farmers Union Cooperative Gins, 
L. G. CLarK, 
Quint County Cooperative Creamery. 
H. J. BANKS, 
Chairman of Joint Meeting. 
Attest: 
HENRY WORTHINGTON, 


Secretary of Joint Meeting, 
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Izaak Walton League of America Adopts 
Important Resolution 
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RESOLUTION ADOPTED AT MEETING IN 
CHICAGO, SEPTEMBER 20 





Mr.MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, only those 
with conveniently short memories can 
forget the exploitation of nature in this . 
country which occurred during the World 
War period. America is still paying the 
penalty for short-sighted policies and 
dollar-grabbing practices which were in 
vogue at that time. 

It is to be hoped that during the pres- 
ent emergency this country will not forget 
or ignore the lessons learned a quarter of 
a century ago. Let us not now commit 
crimes upon nature and circumvent the 
true practices of conservation in the 
name of national defense. Let us re- 
member that when we permanently de- 
stroy the bounty of nature we destroy the 
basis of all that has made America great. 

On September 20, the national direc- 
tors of that outstanding conservation or- 
ganization, the Izaak Walton League of 
America, met in Chicago and adopted the 
following thought-provoking resolution 
which I take this opportunity of calling 
to the attention of the Congress and the 
country: 

Whereas the Izaak Walton League is com- 
mitted to protection of public rights in nat- 
ural resources, and 

Whereas many bills now before Congress 
under the banner of national] defense com- 
pletely ignore these values while actually 
contributing nothing to valid defense: There- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That the directors of the Izaak 
Walton League of America in meeting ai Chi- 
cago on September 20, 1941, petition the 
President and the Congress to call a mora- 
torium on these unessential projects as a 
serious sabotage of real nationa! defense 


through their immense diversion of money, 
manpower, and material. 





Report to the People of the Tenth District 
of Illinois 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. PADDOCK 
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i Mr.PADDOCK. Mr. Speaker, a Mem- 
er who represents a congressional dis- 
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trict like the Tenth Illinois, which in- 
cludes more than 625,000 people, cannot 
reach them all through the newspapers, 
the radio, the postman, and personal in- 
terviews. I have, therefore, prepared a 
detailed report covering the period from 
January 3, 1941, to October 1, 1941. It 
may be of interest to other Members 
whose district problems are similar to 
ours. 


REPORT OF CONGRESSMAN GEORGE A. PADDOCK 
TO THE PEOPLE OF THE TENTH DISTRICT OF 
ILLINOIS 


Our district is the eighth largest in popu- 
lation in the country. It extends from the 
Wisconsin-Illinois line as far south as North 
Avenue in Chicago, and includes all of Lake 
County, four Cook County townships (New 
Trier, Northfield, Niles, and Evanston) and 
all or part of nine Chicago wards (41, 43, 44, 
45, 46, 47, 48, 49, and 50). It contains farm- 
ing territory, industrial areas, and suburban 
and city residential sections, with numerous 
educational institutions. Its population in- 
cludes substantial numbers of lawyers, phy- 
sicians, teachers, and other professional 
people, and the workers, managers, or stock- 
holders of every type of American business. 
Its tax payments, direct and indirect, are a 
considerable frattion of the Nation’s income. 

Because of these facts the duties of its 
Congressman are unusually varied, requiring 
contacts with almost every department and 
bureau of the Federal Government. 

My assignment to the important Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee was a 
recognition of the diversified interests of the 
Tenth District. To this committee are re- 
ferred bills on commercial aviation, the rail- 
roads, and the coal industry; it receives 
food-and-drug regulatory legislation, defines 
navigable streams and rivers, and considers 

iis regulating commercial brands, and 
travelers and ugents in interstate commerce. 
The committee's recent legislation includes 
the Federal Communications Act, the Se- 
curities and Exchange Act (all S. E. C. 
amendments and bills come before the com- 
mittee), and the Public Utility Holding 
Companies Act. 

The work of every Congressman can be 
divided into three general groups: national 
legislation, district matters, and the personal 
affairs of constituents. 


1. NATIONAL LEGISLATION 


ly complete voting record from January 3, 
1941, to October 1, 1941, as compiled by the 
Legislative Reference Service of the Library 
of Congress, with citations to the ConcrEs- 
SIONAL REcorD, is as follows: 

January 22: H. R. 1437, additional ship- 
building facilities for the United States Navy. 
On passage, Yea, page 243. 

January 31: H. R. 2788, independent offices 
appropriation bill. On motion to recommit 
with instructions to reduce nondefense ap- 
propriation by $25,000,000, Yea, page 456; 
on passage, Yea, page 457. 

February 8: H. R. 1776, lend-lease bill. On 
motion to recommit with instruction to credit 
Great Britain not exceeding $2,090,000,000 for 
purchase of defense articles in the United 
States, Yea, page 814; on passage, Nay, page 
815 

February 11: House Resolution 90, to con- 
tinue Dies committee to investigate un- 


American activities, Yea, page 899. 

February 17: H. R. 2665, apportioning of 
Representatives in Congress among the sev- 
eral States by the eqval proportions method. 


On House Resolution 101, for consideration of 
bill, Nay, page 1079 

February 18: H. R. 2665. on motion to re- 
commit, Yea, pages 1128-1129. On passage, 
Nay, 





pages 1129-1130, 
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March 11: H. R. 1776, lend-lease bill. On 
House Resolution 131 to agree to Senate 
amendments. Nay, page 2178. 

House Resolution 120, investigation of 
national-defense activities. Yea, pages 2189- 
2190. 

March 19: H. R. 4050, lend-lease appropria- 
tion bill ($7,000,000,000). On motion to re- 
commit with limitations upon the expendi- 
tures, Yea, pages 2383-2384. On passage, Yea, 
page 2384. 

March 21: H. R. 4124, first supplemental 
national-defense appropriations ($3,776,- 
393,254). On passage, Yea, pages 2485-2486. 

March 25: H. R. 3368, appropriation of 
$1,500,000 for the Office of Government Re- 
ports, a division of the Executive Office of the 
President. On passage, Nay, page 2566. 

March 26: S. 262, cotton warehousing and 
commodity credit corporation bill. On 
passage, Nay, pages 2594-2595. 

April 1: H. R. 968, provides weights and 
standardization of cotton baling. On pas- 
sage, Nay, page 2799. 

Senate Joint Resolution 43, Inter-Ameérican 
Coffee Agreement. On passage. Not voting, 
paired, page 2842. 

April 2: House Resolution 162, to authorize 
studies and investigation of the progress of 
the national-defense program. Yea, page 
2907. 

April 23: H. R. 137, provides for appoint- 
ment of one additional judge for the Eastern 
District of Missouri. On motion to recom- 
mit, Yea, pages 3266-3267. 

H. R. 148, to permit United States attorneys 
to reside within 20 miles of the District of 
Columbia. On passage, Nay, page 3279. 

April 28: H. R. 4342, provides for black- 
outs in the District of Columbia. On motion 
to strike out enacting clause, Yea, page 3352. 

May 7: H. R. 4466, ship-seizure bill. On 
motion to recommit, Yea, pages 3727-3728. 
On passage, Nay, pages 3728-3729. 

May 12: H. R. 3490, to fix annual amount 
for expenses of the District of Columbia. 
On passage, Nay, pages 3939-3940. 

May 13: Senate Joint Resolution 60, to fix 
corn- and wheat-marketing quotas. On con- 
ference report, Nay, pages 3985-3986. 

May 22: H. R. 4671, plant protection force 
for naval shore establishments. On amend- 
ment providing for appointment of person- 
nel by the Secretary of the Navy without 
regard to civil-service laws, Yea, page 4336. 

May 26: H. R. 4646, powers of rresident 
relating to stabilization fund and weight of 
the dollar. On House Resolution 211 for con- 
sideration of the bill, Nay, pages 4430-4431, 

May 27: H. R. 4646, powers of President 
relating to stabilization fund and weight of 
the dollar. On motion to recommit, Yea, 
pages 4480-4481. On passage, Nay, page 4481. 

May 28: S. 1438, extension of operations of 
the Disaster Loan Corporation and Electric 
Home and Farm Authority, and increasing 
authority of the R. F. C. On passage, Nay, 
page 4528. 

June 3: H. R. 3368, appropriation for the 
Office of Government Reports, a division of 
the Executive Office of the President. On 
conference report, Nay, pages 4683-4684. 

June 9: H. R. 4965, Military Establishment 
appropriation bill. On Engel amendment to 
prohibit the use of cost-plus-fixcd-fee con- 
tracts by War Department, Yea, pages 4911- 
4912. On passages, Yea, page 4912. 

June 11: S. 158, amending Federal Crop 
Insurance Act to include cotton and tobacco. 
On passage, Yea, page 5046. 

June 13: House Joint Resolution 193, re- 
lief and work-relief appropriation bill, 1942. 
On Healy amendment to remove 18 months’ 
clause for W. P. A. workers, Nay, pages 5150—- 
5151. On Dirksen amendment that no part 
of appropriation be used to compensate David 
Lasser, Yea, pages 5151-5152. 

June 19: H. R. 4590, Interior Department 
appropriation bill, on motion to recommit 





conference report, Yea, pages 5363-5364. On 
conference report, motion to concur in Senate 
amendments, Nay, pages 5367, 5371-5372. 

June 24: H. R. 4693, National Housing Act 
amendments, on amendment to conference 
report regarding farm tenant mortgage in- 
surance, Nay, page 5482. 

June 27: H. Res. 212, to create a committee 
to study prices paid for necessities of life. 
Not voting, paired, page 5634. 

June 30: H. R. 5049, District of Columbia 
appropriation bill. On conference report, 
amendment permitting free tuition to non- 
residents in District of Columbia public 
schools. Nay, page 5776. 

H. R. 4228, permits wire tapping in certain 
cases. On H. Res. 222 for consideration of 
bill. Nay, page 5767. On Walter amendment 
with respect to issuance of search warrants. 
Yea, page 5792. On passage, Nay, page 5793. 

H. R. 5166, second deficiency appropriation 
bill. On conference report, motion to com- 
cur in Senate amendment relative to loans, 
grants, and rural rehabilitation. Not voting, 
Paired, page 5799. 

July 9: S. 1524, deferment of men by age 
groups under the Selective Service Training 
Act. On House Resolution 243 for consider- 
ation of bill. Yea, pages 5893-5894. 

July 10: S. 1524, deferment of men by age 
groups under the Selective Service Training 
Act. On Healey amendments relative to pro- 
visions authorizing President to take over in- 
dustry during strikes. Yea, pages 5983-5984, 
5984; on passage, Yea, page 5985. 

July 15: House Resolution 257, to investi- 
gate the feasibility of transferring certain 
Bureaus and Agencies from the District of 
Columbia. Yea, page 6082. 

July 16: S. 1447, provides certain methods 
of maintaining cadets at United States Mili- 
tary Academy at authorized strength. On 
motion to strike out enacting clause. Yea, 
pages 6113-6114 

July 29: S. 1524, deferment of men by age 
groups under Selective Service Training Act. 
On motion to recommit conference report. 
Yea, page 6424. 

July 30: H. R. 5417, revenue bill, 1941. 
On House Resolution 280 for consideration of 
bill. Nay, page 6465. 

August 4: H. R. 5417, revenue bill, 1941. 
On amendment to strike out joint income- 
tax returns. Yea, pages 6731-6732. On pas- 
sage. Yea, page 6732. 

August 5: S. 1579, property-requisition 
bill. On passage. Nay, page 6791. 

August 7: S. 1580, Defense Highway Act. 
To override President’s veto. Nay, pages 
6895-6897. 

August 12: House Joint Resolution 222, ex- 
tension of the Selective Service Training Act. 
On motion to recommit. Yea, pages 7073- 
7074. On passage. Nay, pages 7074-7075. 

August 13: H. R. 5300, provides for corn 
and wheat marketing quotas. On conference 
report Nay, page 7095. 

S. 1579, property-requisition bill. On 
motion to recommit conference report. 
Yea, pages 7104-7105. 

In addition to these roll-call votes I have 
voted many times for reductions in nonde- 
fense appropriations in the Committee of the 
Whole, where there are no record votes. 

I have supported every appropriation re- 
quested by the administration for national 
defense. 

Bills I have introduced include the fol- 
lowing: 

H. R. 1424 provides for the registration of 
trade-marks and copyrights used in com- 
merce. 

H. R. 5065 would protect employees’ profit- 
sharing and bonus plans by declaring them 
exempt from the cumbersome and expensive 
registration requirements of the Securities 
and Exchange Act, originally designed only for 
publicly sold securities, but which the S. E. C. 
is attempting to spread into the employees’ 
plan field. The bill will be considered by the 
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Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee 
with other 8. E. C. legislation at an early date. 

H. R. 5617 is a redefinition of the term 
“reorganization,” to prevent the Treasury De- 
partment from taxing as “profitable” those 
transactions in which reorganized properties 
have been subsequently sold at actual losses 
to the bondholders who had taken them over. 
Since this proposal affects every individual or 
corporation. owning bonds in one of these re- 
organized corporations, including the insur- 
ance companies which invested millions of 
doMars in such securities, this bill would 
benefit every Tenth District f mily containing 
8s’ th an investor or policyholder. 

2. TENTH DISTRICT AFFAIRS 

At the request of the Evanston City Coun- 
cil, I introduced H. R. §120, authorizing the 
conveyance by the United States to the ctty 
of Evanston of the remainder of the Grosse 
Point Lighthouse tract. This bill was re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. On September 25, after 
receiving a letter of approval from the Treas- 
ury Department, the committee voted to re- 
port the bill and recommend its enactment. 
Passage by the House and Senate will proba- 
bly result from this favorable action of the 
Treasury and the Merchant Marine and Pish- 
eries Committee. 

Waukegan’s proposed Coast Guard station 
has been before Congress at frequent inter- 
vals in recent years, with adverse action based 
on unfavorable reports by Coast Guard au- 
thorities. Although Waukegan harbor han- 
dies an increasing amount of shipping for de- 
fense industries, and nearby Great Lakes Na- 
val Training Station is steadily expanding, 
there is still no Coast Guard station between 
Wilmette, Ill. and Kenosha, Wis. This year a 
public hearing followed the introduction by 
me of H. R. 5325, and a five-officer board heard 
testimony of businessmen, yacht owners, fish- 
ermen, and others. The board has not yet 
reported. If it recommends the new station, 
H. R 5325 has a good chance of enactment. 

H. R. 5546, which I introduced at the re- 
quest of North Shore park districts and the 
Ccok County Forest Preserve District, would 
exempt from Federal taxation the admission 
fees to municipal, park, or forest-preserve 
beaches, golf courses, skating rinks, and other 
recreational facilities where such fees are 
used wholly for maintenance and improve- 
ment. 

House Resolution 302 directs the Secretary 
of the Navy to report on the necessity for a 
second naval academy, and the advisability of 
locating it on Lake Michigan in Lake County, 
lil. My proposal received much com- 
ment in western and Washington newspapers 
and many western Senators and Congress- 
men have promised support, Senator C. Way- 
land Brooks, of Illinois, introducing a simi- 
lar resolution in the Senate. The attitude 
of the Navy Departnient has previously been 
unfriendly toward another academy, wher- 
ever located, but Secretary Knox's report may 
be favorable because of many new factors in 
the situation. 

With Congressman Charles S. Dewey, of 
the Ninth District, I have urged the dredging 
of the north branch of the Chicago River to 
enable river shipyards to handle Navy small- 
craft contracts, and I attended the hearing 
in Chicago on August 26 held by the War 
Department to discuss this important matter. 

The request of school district 64 of North 
Chicago for an allotment of Federal funds 
for school facilities to meet the grave problem 
of Great Lakes Naval Training Station’s ex- 
pansicn, now before the Public Works Ad- 
ministration, ts receiving my active coopera- 
tion. In addition, there have been numerous 
interviews and telephone talks and much 
correspondence regarding appropriations and 
allocations of funds for Great Lakes, Fort 
Sheridan, and Glenview Naval Reserve Air 
Base; defense highway construction, landing 
strips along highways, recreation centers, and 


defense housing; post offices and postal 
routes, and other Government contacts with 
the district. 

3. PERSONAL AFFAIRS OF CONSTITUENTS 

The contacts of my office with the indi- 
vidual problems of the Tenth District resi- 
dents have been numerous and varied. Since 
January 3, 1941, I have written more than 
14,000 personal letters. Eight private bills 
have been introduced to bring about inves- 
tigation of claims against the Government. 
We have given deserved cooperation to sick 
men who did not belong in the Army, and to 
healthy ones whose promotions or transfers 
were delayed by necessary departmental pro- 
eedure. We have hastened passport visas, 
and assisted the transfer of money to de- 
pendents abroad. We have helped business- 
men to get appointments, sent them appli- 
eations and forms, and located for therm the 
Officials who could discuss contracts and 
priorities. 

Almost every day we receive letters or calls 
from those who wish Government employ- 
ment. For these people we make inquiries, 
write letters of recommendation, and refer 
them to possible openings. In numerous 
instances this cooperation has had successful 
results. 

Aside from all the customary requests of 
constituents—for civil-service transfers or 
House gallery-admission cards, for bulletins 
on gardening and housekeeping or technical 
studies and tabulations—we have received a 
growing number of cases from the various 
branches of the services. The problems of 
military routine and the dislocations which 
service has caused reflect in cur mail at fre- 
quent intervals. Many cases can be handled 
through company, regimental, or post com- 
manders. Others are sent to the Illinois 
Soldiers and Sailors Service Council, of which 
I am a member. The rest must be taken to 
the proper divisions of the War or Navy De- 
partments and brought to solution there. 

Schools ask for information or publications, 
chambers of commerce and other commercial 
associations need the regulations of Govern- 
ment departments and agencies, libraries re- 
quest reference material, and every manner of 
personal problem is presented for our assist- 
ance, 

Each week we send copies of the Office of 
Government Reports’ news bulletin, the 
official digest of the week’s Federal and de- 
fense news, to a steadily increasing list who 
have requested this publication; we also have 
a mailing list of attorneys and businessmen 
who wish copies of important pending legis- 
lation. News releases on matters of local 
importance go to the 52 newspapers circu- 
lating in the Tenth District. 

In conclusion, may I thank the thousands 
of Tenth District residents who have given 
me their opinions, comment, and suggestions. 
Such letters, including those which definitely 
disagree with my own positions, are extremely 
helpful and always welcome. Every Tenth 
District letter or card receives a prompt and 
personal answer, although I do not believe 
in making statements as to my future votes. 
In a rapidly changing situation it is often 
poor policy to make predictions on compli- 
cated and controversial subjects. 

Every letter from the district helps in mak- 
ing a decision. I believe a Member of 
Congress should represent the interests and 
wishes of his district. When he votes his 
action protects those interests and interprets 
those wishes in the light of his own infor- 
mation and according to his own best judg- 
ment. 

I hope this brief statement of my legisla- 
tive record and report of office activities will 
interest many Tenth District residents. Per- 
haps it will suggest to some of them ways 
in which their Congressman can be of service. 

It is a serious responsibility to be a Mem- 
ber of Congress under present conditions. 
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Cur decisions must be made with fallible 
human judgment on facts often conflicting 
and incomplete. However, whatever mistakes 
I Rave made have been done under my Own 
power and not by remote control of any 
person, party, or pressure group. 





The Americas Stand Together 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
- IN TH# HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 7, 1941 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, I have 
just returned to Washington from West 
Virginia where I attended the events of 
the twelfth annual Mountain State for- 
est festival in my home town of Elkins. 
This year our programs centered on pan- 
Americanism. I believe it important in 
these days that we give increased atten- 
tion to strengthening the bonds of un- 
derstanding and mutual effort with our 
neighbors to the south. The festival 
theme was emphasized by outstanding 
speakers. Believing their remarks to be 
worth printing in the Recorp I include 
parts of them. 

On Thursday afternoon, October 2, 
just before the coronation of our queen 
and the pageant—which was pan-Amer- 
ican in treatment—we had the pleasure 
of listening to Col. Julio E. Briceno, 
Counselor of the Embassy of Panama. 
He said: 


In 1826 Simon Bolivar, liberator of five 
South American countries, called together 
an international congress at Panama City 
whose purpose was to cement in unity the 
nations of this hemisphere. That congress 
was the first of its kind, and, in a way, it 
may be considered as the spiritual source of 
the League of Nations and of the Pan Amer- 
ican Union. 

Years passed. Divergent views and policies 
did little to cause a closer understanding and 
cooperation among the republics of the 
western world. But there were forces at 
work, forces that in the long run would 
triumph, forces that today are very near their 
goal. Ignorance, which has held in check 
many other aspects of human enaeavor, has 
been the worst enemy to combat ignorance 
and its close ally, bigotry. 

But today we are at last expanding our 
mental horizon; today, we, the nations of 
the Western Hemisphere, are increasingly 
conscious of our interdependence; today, at 
long last, we have come to realize that, de- 
spite differences in climate, language, and 
race, we have things of far greater importance 
in common—our beliefs, our form of govern- 
ment, our individualism, our determination 
to preserve the conquests of civilization from 
the evil forces now unleashed in an effort to 
destroy them. 

The road toward Pan American unanimity 
of purpose, toward Pan American solidarity 
and good faith, has been a tortuous one, and 
at times one must admit that devious de- 
tours threw us off our course. But beginning 
with the Sixth Pan American Congress at 
Habana, Cuba, in 1928, we finally found the 
real path when a resolution was approved 
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barring any state from interfering in the in- 
ternal affairs of another. Mutual respect was 
thus established, and happily so, because 
without respect there can be no under- 
standing. 

On April 12, 1933, President Roosevelt in 
an address to the governing board of the 
Pan American Union, which is formed by 
the Secretary of State of the United States 
and the chief of missions of the Latin Amer- 
ican republics in Washington, proclaimed 
his transcendental good-neighbor policy. In 
that same year Secretary of State Cordell Hull 
confirmed the new policy of good neighborli- 
ness at the Seventh Pan American Confer- 
ence -in Montevideo, Uruguay, and a new 
phase of hemispheric relations was entered 
into. 

In December 1936 President Roosevelt and 
his Secretary of State made the long trip to 
Buenos Aires to the Inter-American Confer- 
ence for the Maintenance of Peace. On that 
occasion Mr. Roosevelt said that other na- 
tions, seeking “to commit acts of aggression 
against us, will find a hemisphere wholly pre- 
pared to consult together for our mutual 
safety and our mutual good.” This declara- 
tion was to make the Monroe Doctrine a 
multilateral policy of all the Americas. In 
itself this Presidential utterance was to create 
in the Latin American republics a sympa- 
thetic reaction toward its powerful neighbor 
in the north. The leaders of the American 
nations had exercised a considerable amount 
of foresight in sowing better understanding 
and mutuai trust among our countries, so 
that when the threat of foreign aggression 
showed its ugly head we were prepared to 
meet it united as one big family. 

We must not take this matter lightly and 
tmagine all that was necessary was a friendly 
speech to change the attitude of years. No! 
International friendships come about 
laboriously, painfully sometimes. They are 
the outcome of patient work, of definite poli- 
cies, of an underlying community of interests. 

In the Lima Conference, held in December 
1938, an effort was made to convert our in- 
ternational solidarity into a hemisphere for- 
eign policy. The declaration of Lima read: 

“The governments of the American states 
declare: 

“First. That they reaffirm their continental 
solidarity and ineir purpose to collaborate in 
the maintenance of the principles upon which 
the said solidarity is based. 

“Second. That faithful to the above-men- 
tioned principles and to their absolute sover- 
eignty, they reaffirm their decision to main- 
tain them and to defend them against all 
foreign intervention or activity that may 
threaten them. 

“Third. And in case the peace, security, or 
territorial integrity of any American republic 
is thus threatened by acts of any nature that 
may impair them, they proclaim their 
* * * determination to make effective 
their solidarity * * * by means of the 
procedure of consultation. * * * 

“Fourth. That in order to facilitate the 
consultations, the ministers of foreign affairs 
of the American republics, when deemed de- 
sirable and at the initiative of any one of 
them, will meet in their several capitals.” 

Then came September 1939 and the new 
European war. Within a few days after peace 
had been broken, the Foreign Minister of the 
Republic of Panama, in accordance with the 
declaration of Lima and in view of the fact 
that a situation had arisen capable of dis- 
turbing the peace of America, extended in- 
vitations to the ministers of foreign affairs 
of the 21 American republics or their rep- 
resentatives to meet at Panama on September 
23, 5 ns to continue until October 3, 1939. 

All the governments of the American re- 
publics were represented at the meeting, 13 
by their ministers of foreign affairs and 8 
by representatives of the ministers. 

It was divided into three sections—one on 
neutrality, one on the preservation of peace 


in the Western Hemisphere, and the third on 
economic cooperation. The Committee on 
Neutrality is ~esponsible for the creation of 
the Inter-American Neutrality Committee 
which seats in Rio de Janeiro for the dura- 
tion of the war, attending to problems aris- 
ing out of the war in violation of our neu- 
tral status. 

The second important contribution of this 
committee was embodied in Resolution No. VI 
on the humanization of war, which contains 
a request to the belligerents to abstain from 
the use of means that add unnecessarily to 
the horrors of war and which contains also 
an appeal to the National Red Cross Societies 
t> broaden the scope of their humanitarian 
work for the relief of the victims of the recur- 
rent European folly. 

To the Committee on the Maintenance of 
Peace we are indebted for drafting the un- 
precedented Declara‘ion of Panama, which 
established a zone of security around the 
Western Hemisphere to be kept free of bel- 
ligerent activities as a measure of continental 
self-protection and so long as the Americas 
maintain their neutrality, reserving for our 
nations their inhercnt right to have those 
waters adjacent to the hemisphere, which 
we regard as of primary concern ane of direct 
utility in our relations, free from the com- 
mission of any hostile act by any non-Amer- 
ican belligerent nation. It furthermore es- 
tablished our right to undertake to patrol, 
either individually or collectively, the waters 
adjacent to our coasts within the specified 
area of security. It was this deciaration 
which the President of Panama, under Reso- 
lution XV of the meeting, was asked to trans- 
mit, in the name of the American republics, 
to the belligerent powers ir Europe. 

The most important conclusion of Com- 
mittee No. 3 on Economic Cooperation was 
the creation o” an Inter-American Economic 
and Financial Adviscry Committee com- 
posed of 21 experts, 1 from each American 
republic. 

The Panama meeting, which set the bases 
for a new meeting in Habana, was tangible 
proof that the nations of the New World were 
prepared to work together in facing situations 
which affected them. 

The conference held by the Ministers of 
Foreign Affairs of the American Republics at 
Habana in July 1940, was of an emergency 
character designed to consider primarily 
questions affecting the security and defense 
of the American continent. As a result of its 
deliberations two agreements were reached on 
the question of the provisional administra- 
tion of European colonies and possessions in 
the Americas; a convention and the act of 
Habana. Both predicated on the principle 
that any transfer, or attempted transfer, of 
the sovereignty, jurisdiction or possession of 
American territory from one non-American 
power to another as‘a result of events which 
are taking place in Europe, would be regarded 
by the American Republics as against Amer- 
ican principles and the rights of the Amer- 
can states to maintain their security and 
political independence. Accordingly, the 
convention sets forth a procedure for the pro- 
visional administration of such territories, by 
stipulating that if a non-American state shall 
directly or indirectly attempt to replace an- 
other non-American state in the sovereignty 
or control which it exercised Over any ter- 
ritory located in America, thus threatening 
the peace of the Continent, such territory 
shall automatically be submitted to a pro- 
visional administrative regime to be exer- 
cised, as may be considered advisable in each 
case by one or more American states. 

As soon as the reasons requiring this meas- 
ure shall cease to exist, however, such terrie 
tories will be allowed the right freely to de- 
termine their own destinies. It furthermore 
provides that any attempt on the part of a 
non-American state against the integrity or 
inviolability of the territory will be allowed 
the sovereignty, or the political independence 
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of an American state shall be considered as 
an act of aggression against the state which 
signs said declaration. 

In our foreign policy, at least, we in the 
Western Hemisphere are acting as a homo- 
geneous nucleus, but there are other aspects 
which we must not neglect. Our cultural 
expressions must be kneaded into a har- 
monious pattern. Our economic life must 
be synchronized. We are to a great extent 
self-sufficient. It is important that our in- 
terdependence and opportunity for reciproc- 
ity be accentuated so that truly, at least in 
this hemisphere, we could say that we love 
our neighbor as ourselves. 

As regards your people and my people, the 
people of Panama and of the United States 
offer the world the most noble example of 
international friendship, living side by side 
in mutual respect, mutual cooperation, and 
mutual trust. Together we broke the stiff 
backbone of the Andes, so that two oceans 
could meet upon the soil of Panama in a 
kiss of peace, thus realizing a dream of the 
century, a marvel of the ages—the Panama 
Canal. Daily we worked together, mixed our 
sweat, our blood, and our energies * * * 
we are partners in a great enterprise and 
jointly committed to protect it. The people 
of the American republics are fully aware 
that in unity there is a strength; that united 
we stand, divided we might fall. 

Humanity has gone mad; humanity has 
gone berserk in an all-destructive rampage on 
other continents. Let us keep our sanity, 
for we are charged with the enormous re- 
sponsibility of saving the cultural heritage 
of mankind. 


Mr. Speaker, on the third day of the 
festival, Pan American and Aviation Day 
was appropriately observed with three 
speeches delivered at the Elkins Munici- 
pal Airport before several thousand per- 
The first speaker was Thomas 


sons. 
Burke, Chief of the Division of Interna- 
tional Communications of the State De- 
partment. His remarks follow: 


When the United States embarked upon its 
phenomenal program of industrialization, 
men who formerly lived on the land were 
swept into the processes of manufacturing 
with its inevitable impacts on their intel- 
lectual, spiritual, and economic habits. They 
no longer depended upon themselves to pro- 
duce a relatively small number of a rela- 
tively large variety of things. They became 
specialists. As such they achieved greater 
efficiency and higher standards of living. The 
price that they paid for this transition was 
the sacrifice of their self-sufficiency. In the 
spiritual and social readjustments which fol- 
lowed it was inevitable that mass thinking in 
this country should become broadened to the 
extent that domestic insularity was broken 
down and men looked to the Government 
for guidance and protection which, during 
their agrarian days, they had been able to 
administer themselves. The advent of radio 
and aviation finally served to accelerate this 
trend not only in the United States but 
throughout the civilized world. Therefore 
it was amply apparent in the years imme- 
diately preceding 1938 that the fatiguing 
tempos and exacting demands of industriali- 
zation were creating at long last the founda- 
ion of a sturdier, yet more flexible, moral- 
ity in which the wisdom of experience 
seemed destined to play a dominant role. 

Then it was that a small group of malcon- 
tents in Europe decided to turn back the 
clock of civilization to a period when man’s 
behavior was determined solely by his in- 
stincts. This small group of fanatics in the 
guise of a new order Served notice on man- 
kind that the trial-and-error progress of our 
Christianity was impotent and puerile. As 
they enunciated their primitive dogma, they 
fell upon and ravished the peoples of western 
Europe, Since that fearful day, 10 sovereign 
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states have been violated, international law 
has been flaunted, the sanctity of the pledged 
word has become a virtue that exists only in 
the surviving democracies, and the tradi- 
tional practices of trade and economics have 
become the guideposts solely of the remain- 
ing nations of the earth that have decided 
not only to reject the so-called new order 
but to leave nothing undone within the 
scope of moral «- statutory law to resist its 
sinister implications. 

It is the consensus of sound opinion that 
in this moral union of free peoples there lies 
the sole hope for the survival of civilization 
as you and I have known it and as you and I 
intend to continue to know it. But the mere 
desire to enjoy the advantages of liberty and 
common decency is not sufficient. It will be 
recailed that at an earlier stage in history, 
paganism opposed Christianity, and Chris- 
tianity grew in the black soil of controversy 
solely because its proponents realistically 
comprehended the need for aggressively pro- 
tecting it. Democracy, like Christianity, had 
its origin in blood and tears. Wishful think- 
ing had no part in its accomplishment and 
still less in its maintenance. The 21 Ameri- 
can republics are notable examples of that 
principle. We who comprise the New World 
are by instinct and tradition dedicated to 
the proposition that we are endowed by the 
Creator with the inalienable rights of life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 

That sturdy Christian philosophy not only 
motivated the Declaration of Independence 
by the 13 United States of America in 1776 
but inspired with equal depth ard determi- 
nation the immortal Bolivar and served to 
guide the peoples who now comprise our sister 
republics in their struggle to establish their 
freedom. They, too, pledged their lives, their 
fortunes, and their sacred honor “with a firm 
reliance on the protection of Divine Provi- 
dence” in order to have and to hold the rights 
and privileges of free men. 

It should be a matter of great pride and 
profound satisfaction to every American citi- 
zen that in this fearful year of 1941, with the 
fate of civilization hanging in the balance, 
the peoples of the 21 Americar republics 
have unanimously proclaimed their determi- 
nation, severally and jointly, to continue 
their way of life, and, if necessary, forcefully 
to eject any alien philosonhy or people which 
would threaten to destroy it. 

The existence between the peoples of the 
New World of such an identity of interests 
is not simply an emotional reaction to the 
barbarity which presently threatens to engulf 
the people of Europe; quite contrarily, as 
Under Secretary of State Welles recently put 
it, “it is the result of constructive statesman- 
ship on the part of every one of the 21 
American republics. We have all of us made 
our contribution to its existence. But there 
is no greater danger to its continuance than 
that any one o- us should take it as a matter 
of course. Its continued vitality depends 
upon the constant willingness on the part of 
every one of the 21 sovereign republics of the 
New World to continue to make such con- 
tributions—moral and material—as are re- 
quired to insure the joint security and wel- 
fare of all.” 

It is noteworthy that constructive states- 
manship no longer connotes solely the ac- 
complishment of purely political tranquillity 
between our governments, but in addition 
presupposes the will appropriately to assist 
each other in the mu’ual working out of the 
economic and commercial problems which 
arise as between our respective economies. 
Surrounded as we are by the grim reminders 
of the tragedy which stalks the world today, 
we who comprise the American republics have 
taken appropriate measures to protect our 
chosen way of life and the peace which it has 
brought to us. To that end we have mate- 
rially augmented our respective air transpor- 
tation facilities not only through the addition 
of equipment but, of still greater importance, 


through the training and development of the 
nationals of our sister republics in the vital 
science of aerodynamics. Among no other 
group of nations on earth could such an 
undertaking be carried on with such a single- 
ness of purpose and spirit. In that regard 
it may be pointed out that the peoples of no 
other quarter of the globe have developed the 
degree of air-mindedness that characterizes 
the citizens of the New World. However, it 
should be borne in mind that in the area 
occupied by our sister republics the Andes 
Mountains loom up as one of the most for- 
midable barriers to transportation in the 
civilized world. Since the days of the Con- 
quistadores, many fertile and productive 
regions in the lower continent have remained 
tightly locked between towering walls of 
rock and dense jungles, chiefly because it 
would have required the wealth of Croesus to 
undertake even the primary stages of highway 
or railroad construction through the forbid- 
ding heights of Los Andes. The advent of 
practical commercial aviation has liberated 
these regions under the freer flow of normal 
commercial enterprise. 

Let us pause for a moment to examine 
the aviation situation as it presently exists 
in the other American republics. At the be- 
ginning of 1941, approximately 44 air lines 
served that area, with a network of about 
97,000 route-miles. During the year 1940, the 
activity of this network accounted for some- 
thing in excess of 27,000,000 flown miles. An 
analytical break-down of the operating com- 
panies that performed this service showed 
that about 30 percent of them are owned by 
or closely affiliated with United States in- 
terests and exclusively use American equip- 
ment. This group of companies accounted 
for better than 50 percent of the route-miles 
and 60 percent of the total of the miles flown 
in the southern continent—Mexico, Central 
America, and the Caribbean. The remaining 
lines within this territory, with the exception 
of 9 Axis-owned or dominated units, are 
lecally operated and controlled. Exclusive 
of the Italian Lati—an overwater link be- 
tween the mainland of Italy and the main- 
land of South America—the German Luf- 
thansa is the guiding genius of the several 
feeder lines which constitute the Axis sys- 
tem in various areas in the lower continent. 
These Axis operations have been established 
wherever possible in highly strategic points 
and frequently have been conducted purely 
on the basis of their propaganda values. 
Covering about 22,000 route-miles or about 23 
percent of the total route-miles in the Ameri- 
can republics, they have accounted for ap- 
proximately 3,500,000 flown miles annually. 
I am sure you will be glad to know that 
during the last 18 months this potential 
menace to the safety of the Americas has been 
sharply curtailed. 

In bold relief against this background of 
so-called friendly penetration by the Nazis 
and the less effective contribution of the 
Fascists, there is in the process of construc- 
tion through the joint efforts of the 21 
American republics a series of national com- 
panies which ultimately will be operated and 
maintained exclusively by bona fide nationals 
of the Western Hemisphere and dedicated 
solely to the peaceful commercial and cul- 
tural pursuits of the countries in question. 
This laudable and thoroughly civilized plan 
will serve not only to weld a stronger link of 
communications between the Americas but it 
will eventually result in the strengthening 
of their respective economies, more particu- 
larly in terms of the improvement of the 
living standards of their peoples. It is 
mainly for that reason that the other Ameri- 
can republics look upon the development of 
air transportation with such vital interest 
and enthusiasm. 

In this connection it is noteworthy that 
the practical adaptation to the needs of man- 
kind of motor-propelled, heavier-than-air 
craft was materially accelerated through the 
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dauntless pioneering of such sons of the 
Americas as Santos-Dumont, Chavez, Guz- 
mao, Godoy, Cardenas, Carranza, Newberry, 
Bielovucic, and the Wright brothers. 

With such a tradition, it is not difficult to 
understand that, from the northernmost 
boundary of the United States of America to 
Cape Horn, there is an unswerving determina- 
tion to maintain with justice, fairness, and 
equality the republican institutions under 
which we live. In that regard this Govern- 
ment is committed unequivocally to prevent 
the partners in the tripartite pact from gain- 
ing lodgment among us which would permit 
the carrying out of their policy of fraud, 
deceit, and brutality. To implement this de- 
termination, the United States expects to 
collaborate unstintingly with the other Amer- 
ican governments in any manner that may 
be consonant with the fullest recognition of 
their sovereignty. Therefore, I am happy to 
reaffirm that no practical contribution nec- 
essary for the maintenance of our respective 
national economies or our defense will be 
spared by the Government of the United 
States. Through such singleness of purpcse, 
a quarter of a billion men and women of 
the New World not only are determined to 
protect their chosen mode of life but, in their 
unity of purpose, to preserve the very foun- 
dation of civilization itself which we and the 
beleaguered and enslaved populations of 
Europe and the Orient may enjoy as freemen 
in the happier days which lie ahead of us. 


Mr. Speaker, the next speaker, the 
Honorable Robert P. Patterson, Under 
Secretary of War, discussed the redis- 
covery of America, in which he stressed 
the need of closer cooperation in the 
Americas in defense efforts: 


This is the season of harvest, when we 
gather in the riches of the earth’s bounty. 
All around us we See evidences of these riches 
produced so generously by the good earth. 
If we could only learn how to use them, there 
would be more than enough for all of us. 

All around us we see evidences of the good 
life—the well-ordered, balanced life which all 
of us want to live. We have had with us at 
this pageant representatives of a way of life 
whose riches we are only beginning to dis- 
cover—a life based upon devotion to religion, 
respect for law, reverence for culture, and 
love of freedom. The republics of South 
America are not near us geographically, but 
they are united with us in determination 
to preserve the independence for which our 
forefathers fought. 


When we went to school we were taught 
the meaning of Lexington and Concord and 
Bunker Hill. But we knew little about the 
battles fought by our sister republics, which 
won for them the independence that is as 
precious to them as ours is to us. 

Four weeks ago, on the one hundred and 
nineteenth anniversary of Brazilian inde- 
pendence, President Vargas proclaimed a 
watchword which we would do well to adopt 
for this hemisphere: “Vigilia das armas”—the 
vigil of arms. That phrase has a proud his- 
tory, for it refers to the consecration of the 
noble knight and to the watch he kept over 
his arms. 

Today we must consecrate ourselves anew 
to that vigil of arms. We know that we must 
be constantly on guard to protect our hard- 
won liberties. The present age has given a 
new meaning to the battles fought to gain 
those liberties. 

We would do well to remember that the 
fight for freedom which resulted in the inde- 
pendence of the South American republics 
was fought under even greater odds than our 
own struggle for independence; that it suf- 
fered many and terrible disappointments and 
Was won over a longer period of time. But 
it was won. It was won because when the 
hour struck men worthy of the hour were 
found to lead, no matter how great the odds. 
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One common thought, beneath the surface 
differences and disputes, animated the fathers 
of these republics. You will find it in the 
words of Washington, of Bolivar, of San Mar- 
tin. You will find it in the words of San- 
tander, whose passion for the establishment 
of a government of law was so great that he 
has been known ever since as the champion 
of legality. 

If we look at the lives of these men, we 
will find that always it was the rule of law, 
of reason, of fair dealing, that animated the 
thoughts and inspired the deeds of the fathers 
of these republics. 

I should like to dwell upon one of the 
greatest of them for a little space. We are 
familiar with the guiding ideals of our own 
leaders. Perhaps we have not been aware 
that those same ideals were the vital source, 
the nourishment, and the inspiration of the 
leaders who won independence in the other 
American republics. It was most fitting for 
Lafayette to send to Bolivar the gift of a 
miniature portrait of Washington, with these 
words: “Of all men living, and even of all 
men in history, Bolivar is the very one to 
whom my paternal friend would have pre- 
ferred to send this present.” Bolivar wore 
that decoration to his death. It was his 
prized possegsion. 

Five republics owe their independence to 
that great soldier, statesman, and martyr. 
But more than that, every one of the Ameri- 
can republics honors him for the guiding 
idea that we have taken for our common 
policy—a family of nations working and co- 
operating together for the common good. 
This is the heart of Pan Americanism. 

“The most perfect system of government,” 
said Bolivar, “is that which produces the 
greatest sum of happiness possible, the great- 
est sum of social security and political sta- 
bility.” 

We will do well to bear in mind the wise 
counsel of this great benefactor, in contrast 


to the ravings of those who call themselves 


the proponents of the new order. I will 
quote a few words from Spengler, the apostle 
of chaos: “Man is by nature a beast of 
prey. * * * War is the natural state. 
* * * Peace is an illusion * * *.” 
Spengler demanded the destruction of all ex- 
isting government and the subjugation of 
the whole world under a Prussian leader. 
He cried out for the revival of barbarism and 
the rise of a leader who would rule the uni- 
verse. 

He got his leader. And a nation provided 
that leader with armies, airplanes, subma- 
rines, and all the trappings of war to carry 
on his barbaric conquests. That leader has 
now brought destruction, desolation, and 
death to half the world, and he means to 
bring it here. His new order is built on the 
supremacy of what is called a master race, 
with slavery in store for all other peoples. 
His new order is as old as savagery, as an- 
cient as famine. 

The world has faced similar dangers before, 
the dangers presented by lust of conquest. 
The ages before Christ had Alexander to deal 
with. The Dark Ages had Genghis Khan. 
The last century had Napoleon. The con- 
queror of our day is trying to follow in their 
footsteps, with a program of knocking his 
neighbors out one by one. If those neigh- 
bors had awakened to their peril in time and 
had taken common action, Hitler would 
have been ruined at the very start. 

We of the Americas have that chance now. 
Face to face with the same dangers from 
without and the same “fifth column” from 
within, we have the common policy of resist- 
ance. Resistance, to be effective, calls for 
unity of purpose, unity of action. In our 
community of ideals we have a firm founda- 
tion for such unity. In carrying out our 
task we are rediscovering America. 

One of the strongest bonds uniting us, and 
one which grows stronger day by day, is avia- 
tion. The fiying officers from the South 
American republics who are now studying 


with the United States Army air forces afford 
proof of this new bond that units us. Our 
Air Corps officers have also undertaken to 
train 100 South American pilots for operation 
of national air lines in their own countries. 
This is a tangible sign that in our collabora- 
tion today we are planning for the new 
world of tomorrow. Another and a very im- 
portant example of this collaboration was 
the creation at Lima of a permanent Amer- 
ican aeronautical commission, whose purpose 
is to coordinate technical activities in aero- 
nautics among all the American republics. 
Ten days ago the President announced the 
appointment of 12 top-ranking aviation ex- 
perts to the United States branch of this 
permanent commission. This is another vis- 
ible proof that we intend to adjust our econ- 
omies for our mutual benefit. We believe in 
the future prosperity of our neighbors as we 
believe in our own. 

The emergency in which we are now living 
every day does not give us peace to enjoy the 
earth’s bounty as we would wish to do. But 
it has taught us valuable lessons. Among 
the greatest of these is the lesson that we 
must conserve our bounty, we must balance 
our agriculture and our industry—but not 
balance them as Hitler would do, with the 
bounty of all seized to enrich the one. We 
seek rather a balance in which we can all 
live in harmony together as civilized nations. 

Meanwhile it is our task to produce the 
weapons of defense at a greater rate than we 
have ever produced them before, and to get 
them to the battle front without hindrance 
or delay. Every day is crucial. Every hour 
is vital. The )usiness of this hemisphere is 
once again the defense of our liberties. If 
the tide should appear to turn against us, let 
us remember the words of that great lib- 
erator who said, “We will conquer, for Heaven 
does not want us in chains.” 


Mr. Speaker, Wings for Good Neighbors 
was the subject of the final speech, which 
was given by the Honorable G. Grant 
Mason, Jr., member of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board. His remarks follow: 


Security for America depends upon secu- 
rity for the Americas. What !s to the advan- 
tage of one of the 21 republics of the hemi- 
sphere is to the advantage of all. But the 
hemisphere is of tremendous size, reaching 
from the Arctic to the Antarctic and from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific Oceans. Time and 
distance handicap our mutual efforts to build 
that security. 

For this reason we have turned to aviation 
as the best medium to solve our problem. 
Planes for defense are so much in the fore- 
front of our thoughts that some of us forget 
how vital a part the nonmilitary plane is 
playing. On the wings of commercial air 
transportation we are maintaining our com- 
munications with the whole of pan-America, 
But we are going further—we are giving prac- 
tical and effective help that daily adds to the 
security we all must have. In truth, pan- 
Americanism and aviation go hand in hand. 

The vital relationship between hemisphere 
security and aviation was touched upon by 
the President of the United States when he 
said: “At one point between Africa and Brazil 
the distance is less than from Washington to 
Denver—5 hours for the latest type of bomber. 
* * * Any South American country in Nazi 
hands would always constitute a jumping-off 
place for a German attack on any one of the 
other republics of this hemisphere.” 

Several years ago the Axis Nations began 
developing an extensive air-line system 
throughout most of the countries of South 
America. The German air-line expansion 
within South America has been carried on by 
competent aviation experts with typical Teu- 
tonic efficiency. No more important prepara- 
tion could have been made for any intended 
thrust against our hemisphere. The extent 
ot the endeavor can be understood when it is 
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realized that finally German and Italian air- 
planes and pilots were operating scheduled 
air-line service over 23,000 route-miles, which 
Was approximately 10 percent more than the 
corresponding mileage operated in South 
America by the American air-line system. 

It has been not only the extent of this 
Axis air-line penetration, but also the nature 
of its policies and activities which have rep- 
resented a serious menace to our hemis- 
phere. It long has been evident that those 
air lines were maintained for far more cin- 
ister reasons than mere commercial opera- 
tions. And, since the outbreak of the Euro- 
pean war, the threat has been practically 
demonstrated by the performance of cer- 
tain functions having a more obvious 
military significance. 

Several months ago, it was reported that, 
while cruising about 100 miles off the coast 
of Brazil, the British cruisers Ajaz and Exeter 
sighted one of Syndicator Condor’s four- 
engine transports high overhead. This fact 
was radioed to the British naval attaché in 
Buenos Aires who made immediate inquiry 
of Argentine officials at the airport and found 
that such a plane had taken off several hours 
before on a so-called test flight. When no 
satisfactory explanation could be given on 
their return a few hours later, the Argentine 
Government passed a regulation forbidding 
any of Condor’s planes to make any but 
scheduled flights without an Argentine Army 
officer aboard. The following day an Argen- 
tine newspaper reported the incident and 
related it to the departure the day previous 
of a German steamer carrying a large num- 
ber of the personnel of the German airline 
Lufthansa, who were going back to active 
duty with the German Air Corps. As the 
paper pointed out, knowledge of the exact 
location of the Ajax and the Exeter at that 
moment was invaluable to the safe passage 
of the German steamer. It also is reported 
that, more recently, L. A. T. L., the Italian 
trans-Atlantic carrier, made a similar unau- 
thorized 7-hour flight out to sea from Natal, 
for which they were fined by the Brazilian 
Government. 

However, L. A. T. I. may be expected in the 
future to conform more closely to Brazilian 
laws prohibiting such flights since protection 
of its right to operate to Brazil has become 
more important to the Axis governments than 
the service which could be rendered by an 
occasional unauthorized flight to sea. As the 
British blockade has become more effective, 
L. A. T. I. has become more important as a 
means of communication between Axis rep- 
resentatives here and their govetnments at 
home. On its flights to Brazil it brings funds 
and instructions for distribution to Axis 
agents throughout the Western Hemisphere, 
On its return flights to Europe, it has been 
carrying industrial diamonds, quartz crystals, 
and other easily transported war materials. 

The groundwork to forestall these dangers 
was laid as early as the spring of 1939, long 
before war broke out in Europe. At that 
time, I was privileged to act as chairman of 
an interdepartmental committee which 
worked out a plan for aeronautical develop- 
ment in the Western Hemisphere, which wag 
approved as a basic part of the aviation pol- 
icy of our Government. This plan, which is 
being carried out, was founded on a basis 
of inter-American cooperation and conceived 
as a mutual benefit, both economic and de- 
fensive, to all the nations of our hemisphere, 

Many agencies of the United States Gov- 
ernment and our aviation industry are coop- 
erating closely in offering every sort of neces- 
sary assistance toward eliminating Axis avi- 
ation penetration into our hemisphere. For 
example, if a German air line is stopped from 
operating, then our country offers every pos- 
sible assistance, including airplanes and per- 
sonnel, to replace the German service. Why 
should our country be willing to do this? 
Why should it make any difference to a South 
American country whether Germany is op- 
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erating an air Hine locally or whether the 
United States may appear to be doing the 
same thing? It is important to explore these 
questions thoroughly because there is all the 
difference in the world between the objectives 
and methods as they are applied to the same 
problem by Germany or by our country. 

Whenever Germany has operated an air 
line within any country in South America, 
there has been constant insistence upon the 
use of German equipment and German per- 
sonnel, Any efforts of the local government 
to introduce its own citizens or its own na- 
tional control over the Operations has been 
met with stiff resistance or flat refusal. The 
Germans have not wanted the citizens of the 
American republics to learn how to operate 
the air lines within thefr own countries and 
have opposed the nationalization of those 
air lines. German air lines within the Ameri- 
cas have been grimly determined to remain 
German in order to benefit only Germany. 

Our own philosophy is utterly different 
than that which has veen followed by Ger- 
many. We stand ready to offer all possible 
help to the end that domestic air n> opera- 
tions become nationalized as rapidly as pos- 
sible. Besides helping the newly established 
national services to acquire American equip- 
ment and other assistance, we are ready to 
help them build up a reservoir of skilled pf- 
lots and mechanics among their own citt- 
zens. Beginning in January, the United 
States Army will be in a position to train 
100 Latin American citizens to the point 
where they will be capable of serving as co- 
pilots. The Civil Pilot. Training Program is 
preparing to take am additional 204 and train 
them as flight instructors. Then to round 
out the organization, 120 will be offered 
training as service mechanies, 120 as instrue- 
tor mechanics, and 20 as aeronautical engi- 
neers. This program would give our neigh- 
bor countries a mucleus of 564 thoroughly 
skilled airmen about which to build their 
aeronautical future. 

Colombia set a precedent for aviation na- 
tionalization more than a year ago when it 
established a new domestic air line eompany, 
Avianca, which took over Scadta and elimi- 
nated its German personnel. Pan American 
Airways is a part owner of the new company 
and acts in an advisory capacity on manage- 
rial and technical matters. 

A few months ago, the Government of 
Bolivia vanceled the operating right of Lloyd 
Aero Boliviana, the local German carrier. In 
order that Bolivia might not be without air 
service to Brazil, Pan American Grace Air- 
ways’ route was immediately extended and 
aeronautical experts of our Government were 
promptly dispatched to La Paz to help in the 
creation of a new local company. Our Gov- 
ernment is helping to obtain necessary Ameri- 
can equipment and will continue to give 
other assistance until such time as Bolivians 
are prepared to take over for themselves. To- 
day Bolivia has a national air transport com- 
pany completely controlled by citizens of the 
new world and entirely free of Axis influence. 

Shortly after Bolivia acted, Peru canceled 
the operating rights of Lufthansa Peru, the 
local German air line. Again American avia- 
tion assistance was forthcoming. Several 
experts have been on the scene for some time 
making surveys and giving other practical 
aid. American aircraft will again replace 
German Junkers. 

One month ago, the Ecuadorian Govern- 
ment grounded S. E. D. T. A., the German air 
line. For the last 11 months, Pan American 
Grace Airways has paralleled most of 
S. E. D. T. A.’s route and assistance is avail- 
able to help Ecuador set up a successor 
company. 

The elimination of German air lines in the 
four countries just mentioned reduces the 
total routes under German operation in South 
America by over 11,000 miles. The United 
States is prepared to assist other countries 
in eliminating Axis air lines and replacing 
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them, without disruption to their communi- 
cations, by permanent national air lines, 
which we will help nurture through their 
early growth with fimancial and technical 
assistance. 

Now, I should like to explain briefly how 
the United States happened to be in a posi- 
tion to render this assistance on such a large 
scale. The Axis nations may have been ahead 
in military output, but the United States 
leads the world in the quality and quantity 
of its commercial planes. Our civil air lines 
were flying more miles each year than all the 
rest of the air lines of the world together. 
Although we were late getting started, we 
have probably trained more pilots since war 
started in Europe than were ever trained in 
Germany in any similar period. 

Our domestic fleet of air lines—about 350 
planes in all—is small in comparison with 
the thousands of planes that are being pro- 
duced. Yet, according to one estimate, in 
1941 this efficient fleet will probably carry 
nearly a million more passengers, a million 
five hundred thousand more ton-miles of ex- 
press, 3,750,000 more ton-miles of air mail 
than in 1940, due in large part to the de- 
mands of national defense. Not long ago 
1,200 pounds of aluminum were rushed from 
Pittsburgh to California by air to avoid an 
aircraft. production tie-up. To fix a broken 
Navy power shovel, an American company in 
Illinois recently shipped a 750-pound Diesel 
engine crankshaft 7,800 miles to Wake 
Island in the Pacifie by air express. And, just 
this week, Pan American Airways. announced 
the greatest transfer of Army technicians by 
air ever attempted in the Western Hem- 
isphere. Over 700 men needed in the Canal 
Zone are to be flown to Panama in the next 
90 days. Such examples could be multiplied 
a hundred times. 

As the Air Transport Association has s0 
aptly put it: “It can be truly stated that 24 
haurs each day our air lines. are aiding indus- 
try in conserving that most essential of all 
defense material—time!” And, as defense 
production increases in our rearmament race 
against time, speed may be expected to be- 
come an even more precious element. 

Recognizing the burden of defense respon- 
sibility which must be borne by our civil 
air lines, I believe that upward of 170 new 
planes may be needed for our domestic air 
lines by the end of next year to handle esti- 
mated increases in traffic. This estimate is 
based on the carrying capacity of types now 
in use, but it is my hope that it may he 
possible to obtain some percentage of larger 
and newer equipment than that now cur- 
rently in use. 

Although these additional planes would be 
greatly needed during the emergency, I am 
not thinking solely of the present crisis. 
Military use of aircraft gave civil aviation 
its greatest impetus after World War No. 1. 
In that post-war period, America lagged far 
behind. In our defense effort this time, civil 
aviation plays so important a role that there 
could be no excuse for the United States to 
be in any place except the forefront of com- 
mercial aviation development after this war. 
The Civil Aeronauties Board is giving much 
thought and study to this certain future ex- 
pansion, for, in the post-war period to come, 
with its economic dislocations and painful 
political and industrial readjustments, a 
strong American civil aviation will do much 
to cushion the shocks and can be used as 
@ powerful instrument for rehabilitation 
throughout the Western Hemisphere and the 
world. 


Mr. Speaker, after the present war is 
ended, the trade route of the Americas 
will breathe new life into both conti- 
nents. As we once sent our clippers over 
the seas in search of new markets, we will 
again send our clippers of the air into far 
places. We will unite not only the Amer- 
icas but the entire world. We will forge 
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not only the bonds of commerce but also 
friendship and mutual efforts. To such 
an undertaking let us go forward. 





Air Power and Coast Defense—Has the 
Bombardment Airplane Made the 
United States Invasion Proof? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 7, 1941 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
principal arguments of the let’s-get- 
into-the-war-now speakers and writers 
in this country is that. unless we send 
our soldiers and sailors across the seas 
to fight, this country and/or this hemi- 
sphere will be in danger of invasion. It 
is an argument which should be care- 
fully examined, because if it is true, the 
safety and security of our country is in 
danger; and, in that event, every true 
American would shirk no responsibility 
and stop at no risk in protecting this 
Republic. On the other hand, if the 
argument is fallacious. and misleading, it 
is equally important that this country 
know the facts before it is lured into 
sending its sons into the slaughter beds 
of Africa, Asia, and Europe to fight a 
war in which our national safety is not 
in jeopardy. America today is entitled to 
know the facts. 

Many radio speakers, platform orators, 
editorial writers, and newspaper colum- 
nists are now haranguing America with 
hysterical portraits of our susceptibility 
to invasion and attack unless we are pro- 
tected by the British Navy or the Chinese 
or Russian Armies. Civilian spokesmen 
for the Army and Navy Departments 
have joined in the scare crusade; ma- 
hogany-desk strategists and a number of 
retired over-age Army and naval officers 
have added to the defeatisi chorus to the 
effect that this greatest of all nations 
in the world cannot defend itself without 
the aid of foreign powers rangin; in 
distance from our shores from three to 
seven thousand miles. Unlike the gallant 
leaders of England who prcvlaim “There 
will always be an England,” and very un- 
like Churchill, who dares the enemy to 
attempt an invasion, many spokesmen 
for the administration’s foreign policy in 
this country weakly apologize for Amer- 
ica’s lack of self-sufficiency as they see it 
and cringingly cry out that “America is 
doomed” if those who we now support in 
the bloody conflict are unable or unwill- 
ing at some future time to come to our 
support. Leadership should be made of 
sterner stuff in this Republic. Surely 
no one is more conspicuously and cer- 
tainly a defeatist than h- whe preaches 
the fatalistic doctrine that America de- 
pends for its existence ard its safety on 
the good fortune or the good intentions of 
some European or Asiatic power. 
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But what are the facts? Is America in 
danger of invasion, come what will across 
the seas? Are the American defeatists 
accurate when they would push this coun- 
try into the war with the argument that 
we had better fight when others do be- 
cause we cannot protect ourselves? 
Hanson W. Baldwin, internationally fa- 
mcus military analyst for the strongly 
interventionist New York Times but who 
writes what he believes from the facts 
which he knows, has this to say in his 
great new book, United We Stand, and I 
quote Mr. Baldwin’s studied and signifi- 
cant words: 

The author does not know a single respon- 
sible military or naval officer or Government 
official who believes that this Nation is 
threatened by direct invasion, even if Ger- 
many wins. 


Mr. Baldwin made this challenging 
statement several months ago, and it has 
never been refuted—no responsible mili- 
tary man has dared to take issue with 
Mr. Baldwin’s statement. 

Now, in the current issue of Army Ord- 
nance which has as its lead article an 
item by Under Secretary of War Robert 
P. Patterson, comes evidence even more 
convincing than that provided by Hanson 
Baldwin. In this publication Lt. Col. 
Thomas R. Phillips, General Staff Corps, 
United States Army, supports Mr. Bald- 
win’s findings in a thought-provoking 
article which every American citizen 
should read. It is gratifying to note that 


the career men and staff officers of the 
United States Army are not included 
among the defeatists who would label 
Uncle Sam before the world as the hapless 


and helpless step-child of a war-torn 
Europe. Lieutenant Colonel Phillips’ 
article follows: 


[From Army Ordnance of September-October 
1941] 


Arr PowER AND Coast DEFENSE—HAS THE 
BOMBARDMENT AIRPLANE MADE THE UNITED 
STaTEs INVASION-PROOF? 


(Lt. Col. Thomas R. Phillips) 


Even if the United States had no harbor 
defenses it would be impregnable to invasion. 
And this still would be true if our Navy were 
inferior to that of an invading power. In 
spite of this, a great program of harbor-de- 
fense construction is proposed and is partially 
under way. One wonders if this program has 
been devised with full realization of the abil- 
ity of air power to perform many functions 
of harbor-defense installations. The United 
States is about to build harbor defenses to 
make the country secure for 50 years to come. 
Is this really looking forward, or are the 
harbor defenses being provided to cover the 
50 years which have just passed? 

The argument by which coast defenses are 
sold to the public is very much like the argu- 
ment of the book salesman. It is not the 
books he is selling, but rather an education 
for the child. Harbor defenses are supported 
by the argument that they will prevent inva- 
sion of the United States. Actually they 
never were intended to prevent invasion. If 
the need for harbor defenses depended upon 
their ability to protect the United States from 
invasion, it would be very simple to prove 
that no harbor defenses are necessary. Land- 
based air power has made the United States 
impregnable to a sea-borne invasion. 

THE LESSON OF NORWAY 


The attempted counterinvasion of Norway 
by the British supplied the factual proof of 
the well-established theory that sea-borne in- 
vasions are impossible against land-based air 
power. This particular operation took place 


under the most favorable circumstances pos- 
sible for the British. The Norwegians wel- 
comed their coming and desired their help; 
the British did not have to contend with any 
harbor defenses nor enemy forces when they 
made their landings at Aandalsnes and Na- 
moscs—there was nothing to oppose them un- 
til they had marched a considerable distance 
into Norway, where they met advanced de- 
tachments of the German Army; nevertheless 
the invasion failed. 

Prime Minister Churchill gave as explana- 
tion for this failure “intense, continuous 
bombings of the bases at Namsos and Aan- 
dalsnes, which prevented the ianding in those 
small fishing ports of any iarge reinforce- 
ments and even of artillery for the infantry 
already landed. It therefore was necessary to 
withdraw the troops or to leave them to be 
destroyed by overwhelming forces. The deci- 
sion to withdraw was undoubtedly sound. 
The withdrawal of these 12,000 men—less 
than a division—was accomplished with very 
great skill, and, I must add, very good lucx.” 

In other words, nothing but the “intense, 
continuous bombings” prevented the success 
of the British counterinvasion of Norway. 
There were no harbor-defense guns to fire 
against the British nor were any German 
troops at the harbors to give the slightest op- 
position to the landings. This was purely a 
victory of air power over a sea-borne invasion 
which had no aerial support. 

On the German side the means to repel the 
invasion were quite inadequate. Germany 
had occupied the airdromes at Oslo and Stav- 
anger. Oslo is 326 miles from Namsos and 
220 miles from Aandalsnes. Stavanger is 260 
miles from Aandalsnes and 420 miles from 
Namscs. Thus the German air forces operat- 
ing against the British invasion bases had to 
operate from considerable distances. Not oniy 
that but they were very limited in numbers— 
to the numbers that could be placed on four 
rather inadequate airdromes—and were en- 
gaged primarily in supporting the ground 
operations of the German troops who were 
driving through the Norwegian valleys in an 
effort to reach the British. 

Another factor of great importance in favor 
of the British was the short distance that the 
expeditionary forces had to go to reach Nor- 
way and the fact that their ships could ap- 
proach the Norwegian coast beyond range of 
German bombers closely enough so that the 
final run to the coast could be made in dark- 
ness and without fear of bombing. Bombing 
was possible only after the ships reached the 
harbors. 

It might be thought rash to conclude from 
a single example that impregnability to a 
sea-borne invasion could be considered as 
proved. The British effort in Norway was a 
very special case, however, in which every 
factor, except readiness, perhaps, favored the 
invader. If the conditions under which an 
invasion would have to be attempted against 
the United States are visualized, it will be 
seen that the problem of invading this coun- 
try would be infinitely more difficult than 
was the British problem of landing troops in 
Norway. Leaving aside naval interference, 
imagine a convoy of 40 or 50 troopships cross- 
ing the 3,000 miles of the Atlantic Ccean 
tceward the United States. The departure of 
such an invading force could not be kept 
secret. Our defending bombers would start 
attacking it a thousand miles from the coast. 
The attacks would grow in intensity as the 
convoy approached. The invasion might not 
be stopped before it reached the coast, but it 
would be badly damaged. 

WHAT IT MEANS TO AMERICA 


Imagine, then, this convoy attempting to 
come into a harbor and remaining practi- 
cally stationary for days in narrow waters 
with the entire bombing force availabie to 
the United States working on it. The pic- 
ture is incredible. The invasion would be 
doomed. No military leader would ever think 
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of making such an attempt. The presence 
or absence of harbor defenses along the 
American coast would be of no importance 
whatsoever against a sea-borne invasion, as 
long as we possess ample land-based air 
power. 

It may be argued that naval vessels have 
not been driven off the seas within bombing 
range in the North Sea and the Mediter- 
ranean, and that convoys are operating occa- 
sionally even in the English Channel. The 
reasons that this is possible will be consid- 
ered in more detail later. It suffices for the 
present to note that these ships are subject 
to bombing raids for relatively short periods 
of time, that they first must be discovered, 
and that they are not tied up at docks or 
subject to bombardment for long pericds. 
None of these favorable factors applies to an 
effort to unload troop transports nor to the 
continuing supply and reenforcement of 
troops already landed. In Norway the Brit- 
ish landed their first troops, but could not 
reinforce them once the bases were discov- 
ered and watched and bombed constantly. 

What leader would be willing to risk thou- 
sands of men packed like sardines in a trans- 
port under the bombing conditions that can 
be visualized? Churchill would not. And 
if these transports had to come across an 
ocean to ke met with enormously more in- 
tense bombing, no leader would consider it. 
The whole business of invasion across the sea 
against ample land-based air power no longer 
is in the book of possibilities. 


THE MOST IMPORTANT LESSON FROM THIS WAR 


Almost no other event in the history of 
warfare equals this in importance. For the 
United States, particularly, the conclusion is 
transcendental. It makes it possible for this 
country to insure not only its own continental 
territory from invasion but, by the provision 
of a suitable air-base and airways system, to 
insure the impregnability of all North and 
South America. If this country takes ad- 
vantage of the defensive powers given to it 
by the bombardment airplane, its impregna- 
bility to military invasion is assured in the 
foreseeable future. 

The successful German invasion of Norway 
through its principal harbors—Oslo, Stavan- 
ger, Trondheim, Narvik—has been cited to 
prove that had Norway been supplied with 
adequate harbor defenses, or if those defenses 
had not been tricked into impotence, Nor- 
way could not have been invaded by the 
Germans. To quote one protagonist: “The 
salient fact was that the Germans went on in 
unopposed, tied up at the docks, put their 
men and supplies ashore, and proceeded to 
overrun the country.” From this was de- 
duced proof that had the Norwegian harbor 
defenses functioned effectively, the invasion 
could not have succeeded. Historically, how- 
ever, most landings on hostile shores have 
been made away from harbors, and the troops 
have proceeded overland to capture from the 
rear the harbor defenses and the cities they 
protected. Norway did have harbor defenses, 
and good ones, at Trondheim and Oslo. It 
was easy to trick them, and once the Ger- 
mans were within the harbors, these defenses 
no longer had any value. 

Much more important was the fact that 
Norway had no air force. Had a Norwegian 
air force been in existence, it would have 
been able to block the German invasion of 
Norwegian harbors just as effectively as the 
German air force later blocked the British 
invasion of Norwegian harbors. And this 
would be true whether or not Norway had 
any harbor defenses. In the case of the 
ports distant from Germany—Trondheim 
and Narvik—an ample Norwegian air force 
would have made German operations in 
these ports impossible. They were too dis- 
tant for hostile operations to be protected 
by German air power based in Denmark or 
Germany. Even Oslo is 200 miles from the 
Aalborg airport used by the Germans in 
Denmark, and a small air force should have 
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been able to best much larger German fighter 
forces that might have been used to protect 
the landing in Oslo. The Norwegian har- 
bor defenses were made impotent by false 
messages or treachery. Within an hour, their 
usefulness had vanished because German 
forces had passed them. The air forces might 
have been tricked for a short time, but since 
air bases usually are back from the coast, 
their impotence would have been of short 
duration. 

Air power has still another advantage as 
a defensive force. This is its ability to as- 
semble and concentrate its entire power for 
operations against a single point. Harbor 
defenses are immovable, and the individual 
forts can give no assistance to the forts 50 
or 200 miles away. But all the bombing 
planes in the nation can be concentrated so 
as to apply their power at the single threat- 
ened point, and this concentration can take 
place with almost incredible rapidity—in a 
day or two at the most. 

Harbor defenses never were intended to 
prevent invasion, although they have an in- 
cidental mission of providing artillery sup- 
port to the defense against landing attacks 
within range of their weapons. There are 
plenty of good reasons for constructing har- 
bor defenses, but the prevention of invasion 
of our shores is the least of these and is 
only incidental to the others. 


AIR POWER CAN °REVENT INVASION 


The ability of air power to prevent invasion 
is the question of air power versus sea power. 
The present war has shown apparently con- 
tradictory results in the struggle between air 
and sea forces. The contradictions have been 
apparent only. In general, they can be ex- 
plained by the time available for bombing, 
the distance over which bombing cperations 
must be conducted, the number of bombers 
available, and the weather. 

Prime Minister Churchill stated one time 
that 200 or 300 bombs must be dropped to 
insure hitting a naval vessel. This could 
mean a single trip by 100 to 250 planes, or 10 
trips by 10 to 15 planes, or 100 to 150 trips by 
a single plane. If it were 15 planes making 
10 trips 500 miles from the base, 10 days 
would be required to let this air force drop 
enough bombs to insure a hit on the naval 
vessel, It can be seen that effective bom- 
bardment of naval vessels either requires a 
great enough number of planes to insure hits 
in one or two trips or else that the target 
ships should be stationary in a harbor, where 
they can be bombed on many successive days 
by a smaller number of planes, if these were 
all that were available. 

Naval vessels are much harder to hit than 
merchant ships or transports. Warships are 
armored, are usually of very high speed and 
capable of dodging, and have a tremendous 
number of antiaircraft guns to interfere with 
the bomber’s aim. Thus, although 200 to 
300 bombs may have to be dropped to attain 
a hit on a naval vessel, merchant ships which 
act as transports and are the carriers for in- 
vading forces probably would not require 
more than a quarter as many bombs to hit 
them. 


CHURCHILL’S CAUTION PROVED JUSTIFIED 


Prime Minister Churchill explained the 
failure of the British Fleet to operate in the 
Skagerrak on German communications to 
Norway as follows: “But immense enemy air 
strength, which can be brought to bear on our 
patrolling craft, makes this method far too 
costly t be adopted. Important forces would 
have to be employed in order to maintain a 
steady surface patrol and the losses which 
would have been inflicted on the patrol from 
the air would undoubtedly very soon consti- 
tute a naval disaster.” In other words, the 
British patrolling vessels wou’1 have had to 
remain on duty in the Skagerrak subject to 
continuous bombing by immense air forces. 
The operation was impossible, and the British 
were correct in not making the effort. 
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Prime Minister Churchill’s objections to 
operating in the Skagerrak were abundantly 
proved when the British Fleet operated un- 
der similar conditions in attempting to pre- 
vent the invasion of Crete. After the loss 
of four cruisers and seven destroyers, the 
fleet withdrew. Here the real factors in the 
question of air power versus sea power were 
demonstrated in one operation; namely, im- 
mense bombing forces and the fact that the 
ships would have to remain subject to bomb- 
ing. 

Malta also shows the impossibility of fleets 
Temaining within range of large bombing 
forces. It is only 60 miles from Italy and 
is untenable as a fleet base. The fact that 
the British still hold it is of minor impor- 
tance. It is no longer a base—it is just a 
piece of land. On the other, Gibraltar—750 
miles from Italy—hardly has been bothered 
by bombing. The distance is too great for 
bombardment operations to be carried on 
with the necessary mass and continuity. 
Gibraltar is protected from massive and con- 
tinuous bombing by distance. 


THE LESSCN OF SCAPA FLOW 


Convoys operating in the North Sea, the 
English Channel, and the Mediterranean gain 
partial protection from the time element. 
By making use of darkness to pass the more 
dangerous areas, the convoys are within ef- 
fective bombing range too short a time to be 
disastrously endangered, unless massive 
bombing forces are on hand to operate 
against them. There have been many ships 
Jost and other ships injured, but the damage 
has not been great enough to prevent occa- 
sional passage. Scapa Flow, 300 miles from 
Norway, has been made untenable as a fleet 
base by the bombing threat. In this case, 
Germany has a sufficient number of bombing 
planes based closely enough to make the 
danger of remaining at the base too great 
for the possible military advantages that 
would be obtained. 

In the Mediterranean, Italian air opera- 
tions originally appeared to give the lie to 
all these contentions. Failure of the Italian 
air force to be more successful in prevent- 
ing British convoy and fieet operations close 
to Italian and Libyan coasts was one of the 
major mysteries of the war. The British 
even penetrated the Adriatic (at night), De- 
cember 19-20, 1940, and bombarded the Al- 
banian seaport of Valona without aerial in- 
terference by the Italians. It is now ap- 
parent that Italian air power was not op- 
erating in sufficient mass in these waters to 
perform its missions effectively. When it 
was reinforced by German squadrons, the 
last British convoy to pass through suffered 
such extensive losses that no more convoys 
have been attempted. The war has showed 
one fact conclusively—air power dominates 
sea power in narrow seas and near the coasts. 

Was not the insufficiency of Italian air 
power in the Mediterranean one of the in- 
herent weaknesses of air power? And if air 
power is depended upon, are we not apt to 
find that it may be unavailable at the critical 
time? Harbor defenses are so comforting. 
The big ugly-muzzied guns are always there, 
ready and waiting—a definite assurance of 
protection for one little spot for all time. 
Doubt as to the availability of air power can 
be dismissed as far as the United States is 
concerned. We shall always have it in the 
future in ample quantity. And instead of a 
dozen or two dozen guns defending a harbor, 
we shall have 2,000 or 4,000 bombers ready 
to be concentrated for the defense of any 
point, not of harbors alone, but of all the 
beaches and all the coasts. 


THE PASSING OF HARBOR DEFENSES 


Harbor defenses in the past were construct- 
ed to perform the following functions: First, 
to permit movement of our naval forces in 
and out of harbors; secondly, to protect har- 
bor facilities and ships in the harbor from 
naval gunfire and torpedoes; thirdly, to pre- 
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vent enemy ships from entering the harbor; 
fourthly, to furnish incidental support to de- 
fense against landing attacks within range 
of the defense guns. 

What has air power done to these mis- 
sions? If a hostile fleet cannot remain on 
guard outside a harbor to prevent the exit 
or ingress of our own fleet because of the 
threat of bombing, then no harbor de- 
fenses are necessary for that purpose alone. 
Except for hostile air power the British fleet 
might have been maintained close to the 
Skagerrak or to the Kiel Canal or to Heligo- 
land. This mission of harbor defenses is 
ended. Air power can perform this mission 
far more effectively than guns ever could 
since guns never had the necessary range to 
provide ample maneuver room for a fleet 
leaving a harbor. 

Protection of ships and harbor facilities 
from naval gunfire and torpedoes is still as 
necessary a function of harbor defense as 
ever. The European war has shown that 
ships can stay within bombing range at 
night long enough to make raids on shore 
installations. The French and British both 
raided Italian shore installations and es- 
caped with minor damage. The British have 
raided the Dodecanese and the Libyan coast 
and have escaped without serious injury. 
The British bombarded the German-held 
airdromes at Stavanger from cruisers for 
several hours. Thus the experience of the 
European war seems to prove that air power 
is not yet sufficiently strong to prevent raids 
and naval bombardments. Harbor defenses 
must be provided for this purpose. 

Whether or not air power can deny enemy 
ships access to harbors and adjacent waters 
depends upon the nature of the harbor. In 
such a harbor as Puget Sound, where hos- 
tile ships would have to steam 300 or more 
miles to get in and out, and where they 
never could be lost sight of in the narrow 
waters, air power should suffice to entrap 
the raiders. They might get in, but they 
never could get out. In the case of shallow 
harbors easy of access, the problem would 
be similar to that of a naval raid; some guns 
would be required to prevent a raid, but air 
power would be ample to prevent the con- 
tinued use of the harbor. 


AIR POWER AIDD OUR DEFENSE—WEAKENS 
ATTACKERS 

The question of the ability of air power to 
prevent invasion already has been discussed. 
Harbor defenses never were built primarily 
with that end in view, and this question cer- 
tainly needs no consideration in their con- 
struction in the future. This affirmation, 
however, applies only when the defensive air 
power is immeasurably superior to that which 
can be brought against it. The case of a 
German invasion of Great Britain across the 
narrow English Channel is different from an 


invasion across the ocean, since in the former , 


case the invader’s air force can operate from 
land bases. Against some of our foreign pos- 
sessions an attacking naval force might be 
able to bring superior air powe> on carriers; 
hence, all the old missions of harbor defense 
apply with full force to them. 

In the July—Augusi 1941 issue of Army Ord- 
nance (vol. XXII, No. 127, p. 46) General 
Hagood gave a 13-point program for coast 
defense on which $200,000,000 would be spent. 
There was little to cavil at in this program 
except that it appears to have been based on 
the cbsolete missions of harbor defenses. 
For exampe, General Hagood resommended 
new ha-:bor defenses in the Houston-Beau- 
mont area of Texas, with special reference to 
the protection of the oil fields. Beaumont 
and Houston are inland ports vith narrow 
channels leading to them. No naval force or 
transports could live for 24 hours in these 
channels under bombing attack. 

This proposal obvicusly was intended to 
prevent a sea-horne invasion from capturing 
the oil fields, since they are not close enough 
to the coast to be bombarded. Air power not 
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only has made such an operation impossible 
but new American defenses closing the gaps 
into the Caribbean through the Greater and 
Lesser Antilles will make this sea, through 
which the Gulf ports of the United States 
must be approached, a trap which no hostile 
nave. force or tre-sports ever would dare to 
enter. 

The West Indies, if fully exploited to close 
the Caribbean, furnish complete protection 
for the American Gulf coast. Not only are no 
new harbor defenses needed, but thoSe now 
in existence have little further reason for 
being maintained. And not only do Ameri- 
can defenses along the Antilles protect the 
Gulf coast, but they also secure the northern 
shores of Venezuela and Colombia, the Pan- 
ama Canal, and the eastern coast of Central 
America and Mexico. 

On the other hand, many new seacoast 
gun installations for the protection of fac- 
tories and bases from naval bombardment 
might very well have been recommended. 
Naval air-patrol stations will be constructed 
at many new points in continental United 
States and the Caribbean Sea; since these 
are for seaplanes and are close to the coast, 
they are subject to naval bombardment dur- 
ing raids and must have seacoast guns to keep 
enemy raiders beyond range. 

Naval bombardments and raids are much 
more probable now and will be waged against 
many objectives that would not have been 
attacked in the past. International law for- 
merly exercised some control against the 
bombardment of open towns, even though 
factories were engaged in producing war 
materials in them. Bombardments once 
were restricted, but air warfare now hes 
broken down all scruples. Today any fac- 
tcries or facilities of military value close to 
the shore are apt to be bombarded from 
the sea. These will have to be protected 
along with all mew naval shore stations. 
Thus many new harbor defenses are required, 
but at different points than commonly vis- 
ualized. On the other hand, a number of 
the old harbor defenses constructed for now 
nonexistent missions do not need moderniz- 
ing. There is no need to destroy them since 
their maintenance on a caretaker’s status 
and eventual cccupancy in time of war by 
the National Guard does not represent a 
serious drain, and they still aid in preventing 
naval raids. 


AIR POWER CAN DEFEND THE WESTERN 
HEMISPHERE 


Can we depend upon the present ability 
of air power to provide for certain of the func- 
tions of coast defense, or will conditions 
change so rapidly that air power will not be 
able to fulfill them in the future? Possibly 
naval protection against aerial bombing is at 
its lowest point at the present time. Most 
naval vessels now in commission were built 
at a time when aerial bombing was not a 
serious threat. The result is that they are 
poorly protected and not very effectively 
armed against it. Naval protection may im- 
prove so greatly that bombing will not re- 
main a serious threat, at least against bat- 
tleships. 

However, even if this takes place, the 
present relationship between air power and 
sea power will not be changed. Transports 
and small naval vessels will continue to be 
vuinerable, even though they may be better 
armed in the future. On the other hand, 
bombing accuracy may improve fast enough 
to overcome advances in protection. Here 
again, the present relationship may be modi- 
fied slightly, but the fundamental factors 
are not likely tochange. The only foreseeable 
change is that improvement in bombing ac- 
curacy and the availability of large numbers 
of bombing planes may make naval raids less 
likely, hence there will be a smaller require- 
ment for coast-defense protection against 
them. 


THE BOMBER HAS MADE AMERICA IMPREGNABLE 


Air power has not superseded coast defense, 
but it can perform some of their functions 
more effectively than guns ever did. On the 
other hand, the increase in naval air instal- 
lations on the shore, together with acceptance 
of bombardment of nonmilitary installations 
as legitimate targets, makes more harbor de- 
fenses necessary for their protection. Any 
harbor defenses constructed or modernized 
should take into account the ability of the 
bombing plane to perform certain of the old 
missions. 

The bomber has made the American coast 
impregnable to invasion. This is the most 
important military fact that can be deduced 
from the European war. If new harbor de- 
fenses are to be constructed, let them be 
built with our eyes on today and tomorrow 
and not on yesterday. 

TWO LESSONS FOR AMERICANS TO PONDER 


Mr. Speaker, Lieutenant Colonel Phil- 
lip’s scientific analysis of the ability of 
America to protect both itself and the 
Western Hemisphere as the result of the 
development of the bombing plane de- 
serves the careful study of us all. I hope 
that both Congress and the country will 
ponder its conclusions and its recommen- 
dations thoughtfully and well. It is writ- 
ten by a man who knows. It is written by 
a man whocares. It is written by a man 
who dares to tell the truth. Unless the 
evidence presented in the foregoing arti- 
cle can be disproved, we Americans should 
tighten our belts and complete the de- 
velopment of a 100-percent defensive air 
force ior this country without delay. 

We need not gamble with fate nor risk 
our security with wars abroad if we will 
equip ourselves with sufficient bombing 
and other war planes, provide fields for 
their operation, and train pilots for their 
use. This, today, is the No. 1 job of 
the United States and neither desire 
for private profits, strikes for personal 
privileges or higher wages, sentimental 
attachments to foreign nations, or the 
wailing of defeatists who would tell us “it 
is all of no use—America is helpless to 
defend itself” should deter us from our 
job of making this Repuhlic and this 
hemisphere impregnable. 

And while devoting ourselves to the 
building of these defenses we can continue 
to make2 available to our friends across 
the seas all the supplies not needed for 
the No. 1 job of self-defense for this 
half of the world. But as self-defense 
is the first law of nature we must not 
permit cur sympathies or our zeal to 
lead us to neglect the development of our 
own defenses now that science has pointed 
the way to make us secure and Safe. 
Only through indifference, ignorance, or 
inattention to our own needs can America 
really become the helpless and defense- 
less weakling which some of the war-now 
speakers and writers would picture it as 
being. 

A second lesson also stands out from 
Lieutenant Colonel Phillip’s treatise and 
that is that just as American bombers 
can repel foreign invaders by making the 
attempt too costly in human lives so, too, 
can foreign fighting planes, based on 
foreign shores, be used to slaughter in 
countless thousands any American ex- 
peditionary force which we might send an 
equal distance across the seas to invade 
Some foreign continent. Only govern- 
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ments which value the lives of their citi- 
zens most lightly will attempt trans- 
oceanic invasions against land-based 
fighting and bombing planes in this 
modern era of the supremacy of aviation 
in the business of self-defense which is 
the No. 1 responsibility of any govern- 
ment. 
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EXCERPT FROM AN ARTICLE IN THE 
MARINE JOURNAL 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I wish to include therein a part of 
an article which appeared in the Marine 
Journal of June 15, 1941, entitled “Ship 
Transfer by Drydock.” This article sets 
forth the manner in which ships were 
built in the Great Lakes during the first 
World War and their delivery at ocean 
ports. 

It further brings to our attention that 
there will be a shipping shortage of 
major proportions, even more acute than 
during the years 1916, 1917, and 1918, due 
to the losses through the sinking of ves- 
sels in this, the second World War. 

The article follows: 


[From the Marine Journal of June 15, 1941] 


SHIP TRANSFER BY DRYDOCK-—-FEASIBILITY OF 
BRINGING SHIPS FROM GREAT LAKES TO TIDE- 
WATER AT THE GULF OF MEXICO ON COM- 
POSITE BARGE DRYDOCKS, UTILIZING THE 
CHICAGO DRAINAGE CANAL, ILLINOIS AND 
MISSISSIPPI RIVERS 


(By W. H. Rutland) 


If, as history goes, it repeats events of the 
past, then this country must prepare itself 
for a shipping shortage of major proportions, 
even more acute than that which confronted 
Great Britain and the United States during 
the years 1916, 1917, and 1918. 

In order to partially replace the tonnage 
sunk, or destroyed, during the World War, 
it was found that unusual and extraordinary 
methods of expediency had to be employed. 
On the Great Lakes there was a reservoir of 
ships to draw from, but in so doing great 
obstacles had first to be overcome. Among 
others, the following may be mentioned: 

1. Limitations of length, width, and depth 
imposed by various locks in the St. Lawrence 
River, the controiling dimensions of which 
were and are: Length, 270 feet; breadth, 45 
feet; and depth, 14 feet. 

2. Insufficient structural strength of lake 
vessels to withstand the rigors imposed in 
ocean trades, and, by reason of this fact, it 
was necessary to reenforce the garboard, bilge, 
shear, and the deck strakes. 

3. The complete outfitting with salt-water 
equipment, particularly with respect to stern 
tubes, pumps, seacocks, and bilge piping. 

4. There were more than 50 of these lake 
vessels which were brought to the seaboard 
during the years 1916, 1917, and 1918 ranging 





in length from 225 to 375 feet. Out of this 
mumber more than a dozen of lake-type 
ships had to be cut in half in order to pass 
through the 270-foot locks intervening be- 
tween Port Colborne and Montreal. Seven of 
these “cversize” ships were A. W. Thompson, 
Samuel D. Warriner, E. C. Pope, Maruba, 
Mohawk, Seneca, and Inland. 

After arrival at Montreal, or Levis, Quebec, 
the vessels were rejoined together and out- 
fitted as seagoing ships. In addition to the 
fifty-odd boats which were taken from the 
Lakes and subsequently employed in ocean 
trading, 430 vessels were built on these in- 
land seas during the years 1917 to 1921, both 
inclusive, for ocean service, to wit: 








Dead 
weight 
tonnage 


Name of builder and location 


Amann © Shipbuilding Co.: 


Globe Shipbuilding Co., Superior... 
Great Lakes Engineering Works: 
BI nan cncmstnonicccconce 


Manitowoc Shipbuilding Co., Mani- 
i 
MceDougal-Duluth Co., Duluth_.--- 
Saginaw ppipbaties Co. eee - 
Toledo Shipbuilding Co.. Toledo-. 


Recapitulation_............... 





From the foregoing performance it is ap- 
parent that shipbuilding establishments sit- 
uted on the Great Lakes not only have the 
capacity to construct vessels in large numbers 
but also of a size much larger than boats 
built during the World War period for ocean 
service. 





Pamela Hollingworth 
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HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 
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Tuesday, October 7, 1941 





Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, early last evening I was over- 
joyed to receive word by telephone from 
Joseph F.. Hollingworth that his little 
5-year-old daughter, Pamela, had been 
found, alive and well, after being lost for 
more than a week in the dense forests of 
New Hampshire. This little child, the 
daughter of one of my friends and con- 
stituents, Mr. Joseph E. Hollingworth, of 
Lowell and Dunstable, Mass., strayed 
away from a picnic at White Ledge in 
the New Hampshire woods a week ago 
Sunday. Since that time, every foot of 
the densely wooded White Mountain Na- 
tional Forest has been searched by men 
of the United States Army, by rangers of 
the Forest Service, by C. C. C. boys, and 
by hundreds of Lowell men and boys, 
friends of the distraught father and 
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mother, all of whom trudged the woods 
to the point of physical exhaustion to 
find the little girlh The Red Cross was 
there with food and first aid. That she 
was found alive and well was a miracle. 

The soldiers from Fort Devens were 
the first Army men to arrive for the 
search, sent by General Wilby, of the 
First Corps Area Headquarters, and by 
Colonel Smith, the commander at Fort 
Devens. Men arrived from Portland, 
Maine, sent by General Terry, head of 
the Coast Artillery at Boston, and Gen- 
eral Garrett, of the Coast Artillery sta- 
tion at Portland, Maine. General Gar- 
rett made several visits to the scene of 
the search and Major Spencer, of the 
Coast Artillery, was in constant super- 
vision. The spirit of the men was note- 
worthy. When it was suggested that 
certain soldiers go back to Portland be- 
cause their work had been so strenuous 
they begged to remain and carry on. 

One of my purposes in calling this to 
the attention of the House is to commend 
the searchers for their untiring efforts, 
their persistence in the face of an almost 
universal belief that further search was 
futile. I visited the locality and saw with 
my own eyes the efficient, well-organized 
manner in which the search was con- 
ducted. The highest praise is due every 
man and boy who participated. The 
United States Army responded quickly 
and willingly to the request for men, and 
hundreds of soldiers were kept at the 
task of combing the woods. The United 
States Forest Service, under the direction 
of the forest supervisor of the White 
Mountain National Forest, deserves much 
praise and commendation. 

The child was found by an enrollee of 
the Civilian Conservation Corps, a mem- 
ber of camp P-61, of North Haverhill, 
N.H. While he will undoubtedly receive 
much credit for finding the little girl, 
each of his comrades of the C. C. C. 
Should have equal praise, as well as the 
project superintendent who directed the 
men. 

Equal praise should go to the Army for 
its efficient and tireless work, and to the 
forest rangers, under whose direction 
the search was carried on. It must be 
remembered that the child was found in 
a very rough section of the country. It 
was heavily timbered and covered with 
deep bush. There were no residences, 
nor clearings. In some places it was 
necessary to chop down trees and clear 
the underbrush in order to carry on the 
search. 

It was the inspiration of a brave father 
and mother that carried these searchers 
on to final success. It was the faith the 
mother and father had that little Pamela 
was alive—their courage and insistence— 
that led and spurred the searchers for 8 
days to their difficult and constant task. 
The father told me, “I knew she was alive. 
She is fearless and intelligent in doing 
the best for herself in the woods. When 
found, she said to me, ‘Daddy, I have 
waited for you.’” It proved his faith was 
well-founded. 

I know that my colleagues in Congress 
feel proud, as I do, that Government 
agencies have done so well in a humani- 
tarian cause. It is noteworthy. 
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POEM BY MEYER BERGER 


Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following from the 
New York Times of Monday, October 6, 
1941: 


[From the New York Times of October 6, 
1941 


CASEY IN THE BOX—1941 
(By Meyer Berger) 

The prospects all seemed rosy for the Dodger 
nine that day. 

Four to three the score stood, with one man 
left to play. 

And so, when Sturm died and Rolfe the Red 
went out, 

In the tall weeds in Canarsie you could hear 
the Dodgers’ shout. 


A measly few got up to go as screaming rent 
the air. 


The rest were held deep-rooted by fear’s gnaw 
eternal at the human breast. 

They thought with only Henrich, Hugh Casey 
had a cinch. 

They could depend on Casey when things 
stood at the pinch. 


There was eaSe in Casey’s manner as he stood 
there in the box. 

There was pride in Casey’s bearing, from his 
cap down to his sox 

And when, responding to the cheers, he took 
up his trousers’ sag, 

No stranger in the crowd could doubt, he had 
them in the bag. 


Sixty thousand eyes were on him when Casey 
toed the dirt. 

Thirty thousand tongues applauded as he 
rubbed his Dodger shirt. 

Then while the writhing Henrich stood asway- 
ing at the hip, 

Contempt gleamed high in Casey’s eye. A 
sneer curled Casey’s lip. 


And now the leather-covered sphere came 
hurtling through the air 

And Henrich stood awaiting it, with pale and 
frightened stare. 

Close by the trembling Henrich the ball un- 
heeded sped. 

“He don’t like my style,”’ said Casey. 
one!” the umpire said. 


“Strike 


From the benches black with people there 
went up a muffied roar 

Like the thunder of dark storm waves on the 
Coney Island shore. 

“Get him!” “Get him, Casey!” shouted some- 
one in the stand. 

Hugh Casey smiled with confidence. 
Casey raised his hand. 


Hugh 


With a smile of kindly charity Great Casey’s 
visage shone. 

He stilled the Faithful’s screaming. He bade 
the game go on. 


He caught Mickey Owen’s signal. Once more 
the spheroid flew, 
But Henrich still ignored it. The umpire 


bawled, “Strike Two!” 
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“Yay!” screamed the maddened thousands, 
and the echo answered, “Yay!” 

But another smile from Casey. He held them 
under sway. 

They saw his strong jaws tighten. They saw 
his muscles strain, 

And they knew that Hughie Casey would get 
his man again. 


Pale as the lily Henrich’s lips his teeth were 
clenched in hate. 

He pounded with cruel violence his bat upon 
the plate. 

And now Great Casey held the ball, and now 
he let it go. 

And Brooklyn’s air was shattered by the whiff 
of Henrich’s blow. 


But Mickey Owen missed this strike. 
ball rolled far behind, 

And Henrich speeded to first base, like Clip- 
per on the wind. 

Upon the stricken multitude grim melan- 
choly perched. 

Dark disbelief bowed Hughie’s head. It 
seemed as if he lurched. 


DiMaggio got a single. Keller sent one to 
the wall. 

Two runs came pounding o’er the dish, and, 
oh, this wasn’t all, 

For Dickey walked and Gordon a resounding 
double smashed. 

And Dodger fans were sickened. All Dodger 
hopes were hashed. 


Oh, somewhere north of Harlem the sun is 
shining bright, 

Bands are playing in the Bronx, and up there 
hearts are light. 

In Hunts Point men are laughing, on the 
Concourse children shout. 

But there is no joy in Flatbush. Fate had 
knocked their Casey out. 


The 


Repeal of the Neutrality Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM H. LARRABEE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 7, 1941 


STATEMENT OF HON. WILLIAM H. 
LARRABEE 


Mr. LARRABEE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include the 
following statement, which I have just 
issued, stating my position on the ques- 
tion of the Neutrality Act: 


. It is apparent to all persons who consider, 
without bias or prejudice, the recent devel- 
opments in the international situation, that 
the time has come when the Congress of 
the United States should consider the drastic 
revision or outright repeal of the so-called 
Neutrality Act enacted in 1935 in a sincere 
attempt to prevent the occurrence of inci- 
dents which would lead to our involvement in 
the foreign conflict. 

It is further apparent that we cannot, by 
legislation, govern the actions of foreign con- 
querors who have set forth on a program of 
world conquest and who will not hesitate 
to mark our own Nation as their objective 
whenever the time shall arrive which they 
believe to be to their advantage. 

In 1935, when this country, endeavoring 
to remain aloof from Old World differences, 
partially abandoned its adherence to the 


century-old doctrine of freedom of the seas, 
it did so merely to safeguard American neu- 
trality and not as a retreat, in any sense of 
the word, from our rights under international 
law. 

Under the Constitution of the United 
States the President is vested with primary 
authority to conduct our international rela- 
tions, but in the enactment of the Neutrality 
Act the Congress provided the President with 
new instruments intended to aid him in 
maintaining our neutrality. 

The enactment of the Neutrality Act, 
worthy though its purpose was at the time, 
has not made us immune from attack or 
the danger of involvement in the war. Real- 
izing that the struggle of all the democracies 
in the world against ruthless aggression is 
also helping to avoid the threat to our own 
way of living, the United States, by act of 
Congress known as the Lease Lend Act, 
adopted the policy of extending all-out aid 
to those countries who were and are val- 
iantly holding back the hordes of Hitler. 

Our purpose in this was not only to keep 
America out of the war but also to keep the 
war away from America. 

The Lend Lease Act was given full and 
complete debate in both Houses of Congress 
before being submitted to a vote, and passed 
both Houses by an overwhelming majority. 
Thus again was demonstrated that we rely 
on the democratic processes for the estab- 
lishment of our basic policy. 

In addition, the Congress has appropriated 
billions of dollars, not only to arm our Nation 
for defense against any possible attack but 
also to extend aid in the form of materials 
and implements of war to those countries 
resisting aggression of the dictators. 

,It should be remembered that under the 
terms of the Neutrality Act it was made un- 
lawful for any American individual or cor- 
poration to loan money or extend credit to 
any nation at war and also unlawful for any 
American individual or corporation to sell 
war materials to any nation at war, except 
for cash. 

Both of these provisions, although still 
in effect, for all practical purposes are mean- 
ingless. It is obvious that the countries who 
aré so seriously in need of assistance in the 
way of materials and implements of war 
would have no reason to try to secure them 
from American individuals or corporations 
when, as a matter of fact, the American Gov- 
ernment itself, through its duly elected rep- 
resentatives, has decreed that our country 
shall extend them such assistance through 
the Government itself. 

At the time of the first amendment of the 
Neutrality Act, in February 1936, although I 
favored the measure in principle, I believed 
that it would not provide permanent protec- 
tion. In commenting on the measure at 
that time I made the following statement: 

“The purpose of this law is not to provide 
permanent neutrality laws for this Nation, 
but to provide temporary instruments be- 
lieved sufficient to keep the United States 
from being drawn into foreign entangle- 
ments until such time as Congress, through 
its properly designated committees, has suf- 
ficient opportunity to present sound, perma- 
nent plans. 

“I have also felt that in the light of exist- 
ing conditions there is grave danger that we 
might endanger the neutrality which we seek 
to maintain by going too far with intended 
prohibitory measures. I am firm in the be- 
lief that there is always danger in too much 
legislation.” 

The question at this time—and it is for 
Congress to decide—is whether or not pres- 
ent conditions make it advisable or desirable 
to modify or repeal the Neutrality Act. 

I feel that the act having been rendered 
inoperative to a large extent by the enact- 
ment of the Lease Lend Act and the remain- 
ing provisions serving only as a departure 
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from our rights under international law 
should be repealed. 

I cannot but feel that the restrictions and 
prohibitions voluntarily put upon American 
citizens have not kept us from the danger 
of war, but, on the contrary, in a measure, 
have tied our hands in the carrying out of a 
national policy of aiding those to whom we 
look to keep the war away from our shores. 

The Neutrality Act prohibits the arming 
of our merchant vessels, even for their own 
protection. The desire to protect ourselves 
from unprovoked attack is inherent, and I 
believe that our merchant ships which have 
been ruthlessly attacked on the high seas, not 
in combat zones but in purely defensive 
waters, should be permitted to arm for their 
own self-defense and protection. That is our 
right and privilege under international law. 

And, after all, it is only reasonable to 
assert that after we have embarked on a 
policy of aiding those countries to whom we 
are furnishing materials of war it is ex- 
tremely illogical to permit those materials, 
for which we are spending billions of dollars, 
to be lost at sea. 

For these reasons I feel that our present 
neutrality laws serve no useful purpose and 
do not in any way aid us in avoiding the 
dangers of involvement in the war, and 
should be speedily repealed. 


Double Standard 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. ALBERT GORE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
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EDITORIAL FROM THE NEW YORK TIMES 


Mr. GORE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
New York Times: 

[From the New York Times] 
DOUBLE STANDARD 


Administration spokesmen have made elo- 
quent statements in the last few weeks 
against any attempt to include control of 
wages in price-control legislation. They 
have argued, as Secretary Morgenthau put 
it, that while prices should be fixed, wages 
should not be, because there is “a funda- 
mental difference” between a commodity and 
personal services—‘‘one is a human being 
and the other brick and mortar.” “In free 
countries,” said Mr. Morgenthau, “labor is 
not a commodity, human beings are not 
property, and they should not he treated as 
such.” Leon Henderson, the Federal Price 
Administrator, supplemented this by declar- 
ing that direct control of wages is a device 
of totalitarian countries. 

Those who argue against direct control of 
Wages, even in wartime, can undoubtedly 
present a strong case, for such an under- 
taking would be formidable, and full of pit- 
falls and dangers. But apart from whether 
or not they are right on this point, it is 
clear that most administration spokesmen 
are applying a double standard. For while 
they harbor such fears of fixing wages, they 
have no qualms whatever about fixing prices. 

The kinds of distinctions they draw are 
commonly false ones. What the worker has 
to sell is not himself, as Mr. Morgenthau im- 








plies, but his services. That is also primarily 
what the professional man, farmer, manu- 
facturer or retailer has to sell. Mr. Hender- 
son points out, rightly, that direct wage con- 
trol implies the right to say what the income 
of individuals or groups should be; but he 
fails to point out with equal force that direct 
price control also implies this right. 

Administration spokesmen, in short, have 
put themselves in the position of saying that 
what is sauce for the goose is not sauce for 
the gander. They eloquently expound the 
voluntary theory of government as applied to 
workers and just as eloquently support the 
compulsory theory as applied to manufactur- 
ers, retailers, and employers. But the eco- 
nomic system is a closely interdependent 
organism. We risk strains and eventual di- 
ruption:if we attempt to keep it half frozen 
and half free. Whether we elect to choose 
during the present emergency the voluntary 
or the compulsory principle, or attempt to 
find some set of compromise principles in be- 
tween, we must apply those principles with- 
out political discrimination in favor of or 
against any group. 





Progress of the Defense Program 
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RADIO ADDRESS OF HON. EDWIN ARTHUR 
HALL, OF NEW YORK 





Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing radio address made by me over 
station WAGE Monday evening, October 
6, 1941: 


Men and women of up-State New York, 
once again it is my privilege to send my 
weekly transcription to station WAGE. 
Through the courtesy of the management of 
this great station I have been able through- 
out the past 2 months to throw my voice 
hundreds of miles over this great State. I 
have been attempting to pass on to my 
listeners information which comes to me first- 
hand and which will be 2f particular interest 
to the folks back home. At this time I want 
to thank Mr. Villiam Lane, station manager, 
and Mr. Jack Curran, program director, for 
making this time available. The comment 
I have received in the mails is testimony 
enough of the widespread attention which 
this program is receiving. Let me also take 
this opportunity to thank my listeners. 

Last Thursday, along with Vice President 
WALLACE, several Members of the Senate, and 
a large number of other Congressmen, I vis- 
ited Fort Belvoir, Va. The reason for this 
visit was to examine the equipment and to 
witness the military maneuvers staged by the 
soldiers of that camp. 

After having seen the most remarkable 
demonstration it has ever been my privilege 
to view, I came to some pretty sudden con- 
clusions. The United States, in a year’s time, 
will have one of the finest armies in the 
world. To some that may seem like a strong 
statement, but after viewing the careful, 
painstaking, and intensely thorough prepara- 
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tions that are being made, even in a compara- 
tively small unit like Fort Belvoir, I am of 
the opinion that this Nation has caught the 
spirit of the national-defense program. 

To begin with, tne United States Army has 
the finest personnel ever gathered together. 
Although a conglomeration of races and en- 
vironments, the young men who are answer- 
ing the call to patriotic duty possess native 
intelligence, vigor, and determination. All 
reports that have come to my ears of the 
softness and flabbiness of our selectees now 
seem like nonsense after actually seeing these 
boys go through their routines of training, 
work, and play. 

All members of the official party were con- 
ducted to Fort Belvoir from Washington in 
busses. Upon our arrival there we were 
escorted by trim-looking officers to the pa- 
rade grounds where every type of field and 
antiaircraft gun was drawn up in impressive 
array. We examined numerous types of 
machine guns, Garand and Springfield rifles, 
and large sharp-nosed bullets capable of 
piercing the armor of tanks. Then there was 
a new type of mortar with improved sights 
for hitting targets beyond hills. We found 
several different sizes of antiaircraft guns 
capable of keeping airplanes at a high alti- 
tude and thereby rendering them harmless, 
and also those designed to bring down low- 
flying craft. We saw huge howitzers and 
looked into their long barrels and marveled 
at the size shell which they could throw 15 
miles. Although it was my hope and prayer 
that these deadly and ponderous weapons 
might never be used, at the same time I was 
inwardly thankful that our Nation is pro- 
ducing them in profuse numbeys in order to 
protect our shores. 

The party then moved on to examine a 
field photography truck. Our group picture 
was taken, and within an hour this complete 
unit of multilithing and multigraphing had 
turned out many photos of us. In time of 
battle these trucks act as eyewitnesses and 
preserve important scenes and records. 


We also were shown a $7,000 Red Cross 
ambulance with elaborate modern equip- 
ment. There were officers’ field cars, giant 
supply trucks, and a number of small cars 
called Jeeps used to transport three or four 
men quickly and easily over rough terrain. 
After this emergency, as one officer remarked, 
the public will probably be able to buy these 
Jeeps at a nominal sum because there will 
be so many produced. 

Most interesting of all the equipment, to 
me at least, was a large truck with windmill- 
like arms, antennas, and complicated gadgets 
for locating airplanes. This particular de- 
vice, we were told, had saved London from 
continued severe bombings and had enabled 
antiaircraft fire to be most effective upon 
Nazi planes. 

Next we were escorted to a cross-country 
runway where we saw the young soldiers un- 
dergoing a stiff test of endurance. They 
were started out in groups of six and had to 
run down a long rough hill, then over a row 
of logs for hurdles They then had to climb 
several difficult knolls, jump over rocks, scale 
a wall, cross a difficult stream by swinging 
like Tarzan across several overhead branches 
and continuing on over other obstacles. The 
Officer told us that this was a real conditioning 
experiment and said that the boys were 
started out in shorts and gym shirts but as 
time went on and they toughened up they 
were gradually given more and more equip- 
ment until finally they had to make the run 
with 40-pound packs and rifles. After seeing 
the way most of the boys took it, I feel sure 
that they are rapidly getting into fine physi- 
cal condition. 

After this I was shown a large field with 
hundreds of young men in blue carpentry 
uniforms busy with hammers and saws as- 
sembling temporary sheds and small houses. 
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The officer made it plain that just as soon as 
they had finished these buildings they would 
tear them down again and tomorrow another 
group would come to repeat the same process. 
Someone made the remark that after several 
weeks of building and tearing down the 
boards must look like swiss cheese, but it was 
all a part of the careful training that these 
young men are undergoing. I might add that 
Fort Belvoir is an engineers’ replacement cen- 
ter specializing in training the vanguard of a 
modern army. It is the engineers, as you 
know, who precede the mechanized divisions, 
building roads, camps, and constructing 
bridges for both men and equipment. 

One very interesting sight was seeing an 
Engineer Corps dash down to a stream and in 
about 5 minutes build a simple foot bridge 
over which a single column ran at top speed. 
This same company built a pontoon bridge 
to carry loads of 20 tons, which would include 
the lighter tanks and antitank trucks. This 
last operation was completed in 16 minutes. 
This is all the more remarkable in a real war 
if one considers that the engineers almost 
always do their work under machine-gun and 
rifle fire. 

Our visiting party was then given a treat to 
Army fare and ate a hearty meal out in the 
open, waited on by cocking units of the engi- 
neers company. 

In the afternoon we were given the real 
treat of the day and what I had been waiting 
for ever since the defense program started 
to work. We were escorted to the top of a 
hill overlooking miles upon miles of flat par- 
tially wocded, partially open country. To our 
rear the company commander, with the aid 
of a loud speaker, gave a very vivid and play- 
by-play description of a strangely realistic 
mock war between the Blue and Red Armies. 
After a demonstration which showed just 
how much an Army tank can take, and what 
punishment its crew will endure, the battle 
began in earnest. At a spot some 10 miles 
away we could see the Blue infantry ap- 
proaching across open fields with their artil- 
lery pounding away at the Red defenders. 
We saw several pill boxes belonging to the 
Reds surrounded by flame throwers, and after 
the cccupants had surrendered we saw the 
pill boxes blown high in the air by TNT. On 
came the Infantry then firing blanks but 
making the air resound with their fusillade. 
Then a group of Red tanks rushed into the 
field and started in the direction of the on- 
coming soldiers. They were stopped, how- 
ever, by carefully laid tank mines. How- 
ever, the Red machine-gun nests were able 
to hold the charging soldiers at bay for 
some time, but suddenly a large number of 
troop transport planes came from the hills 
beyond the Blue lines and several hundred 
Blue parachute troops floated down from a 
low altitude. This was my first sight of 
“para” troops, and from what I could see 
the American Army will do the proper thing 
to train many thousands of these. They 
landed in a compact group in a nearby field 
and immediately proceeded to set up ma- 
chine guns which were also dropped from the 
planes. However, by that time a Red motor- 
cycle regiment charged from the other side 
and swooping down upon the field where 
the paratroops had landed, they immediately 
proceeded to throw hand grenades with such 
devastating effect that the Blue paratroops 
scon surrendered. 

The situation, however, was far from en- 
couraging for the Red defenders, because at 
this point a swarm of Biue tanks had swept 
across the intervening 10 miles where the 
Blue infantry had originally started and 
were bent upon exterminating the remainder 


"of the Red Army and penetrating the re- 


mainder of Red territory. Suddenly from 
behind, scores of antitank cars armed with 
large guns heretofore described, dashed into 
battle, and the smoke of their fire was so 
thick that it was impossible to tell what 
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damage they were doing. However, as soon as 
the confusion was over and the smoke had 
lifted it was found that the Red defenders had 
been victorious by the very strength of the 
antitank guns, and the fleid was strewn with 
tanks of all sizes put out of order by their 
penetrating shells. 

Upon my return to Washington I felt ex- 
tremely relieved. If I had had any misgiv- 
ings about the progress which is being made 
in the defense program, as far as the Army 
is concerned at least, they have disappeared. 
If this progress continues, and if this demon- 
stration of strength is augmented thousands 
of times, it will grow from several companies 
into hundreds of divisions. I repeat that in 
another year the United States will be on a 
par with any army in the world, providing 
every part of the Army develops as fast as 
the engineering replacement center at Fort 
Belvoir. This great Army and the already 
powerful Navy reaching out into the waters 
of both the Atlantic and Pacific will con- 
stitute a source of protection to the Ameri- 
can people which will secure them against 
the ruthless aggressors who are today over- 
running the continents of Europe and Asia. 
With the finest manhood in the world trained 
to use the volume of equipment which only 
a great industrial nation like the United 
States can produce, this country will con- 
tinue to defend her Constitution and her 
glorious flag against those who would seek to 
deprive free men and women of the privileges 
and the liberties which this great Nation has 
guaranteed them for over 150 years. 


The Truth About Oleo Versus Butter 
Fight 
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Mr. GEHRMANN. Mr. Speaker, since 
the dairy representatives were here about 
2 weeks ago, to confer with Mr. McNutt 
regarding the oleomargarine standards 
set by his department much pro and con 
publicity has been devoted to this all- 
important subject. 

Mr. Ralph E. Ammon, director of the 
Wisconsin Department of Agriculture, 
who is chairman of the United Dairy 
Committee, representing the entire dairy 
industry of the United States, has pre- 
pared a statement of facts bearing on 
this controversy. As I pointed out in an 
address I made here 2 weeks ago the 
dairy farmers are not attempting to 
injure the cotton or any other group of 
farmers. We all know that all the 
farmers have had to struggle for exist- 
ence the last dozen years, and that hun- 
dreds of thousands lost their homes and 
their entire life’s efforts and are now de- 
pendent upon relief or charity. So we, 
do not want to create the impression that 
if oleomargarine were used, which will 
naturally replace that much butter, the 
cotton or any other group of farmers 
would be better off. Recerds show that 
the southern farmers received 100 times 


as much income from dairy products as 
they did from cottonseed oil used in oleo- 
margarine. 

It is not the southern farmer that is 
making all this noise and spreading this 
propaganda, but it comes from the oleo 
manufacturer that is not interested in 
any particular group of farmers, but is 
only interested in the profits that have 
been huge, but will be enlarged many 
times if they are permitted to camouflage 
their product so that it will be almost 
impossible to distinguish it from the 
genuine butter derived from the dairy 
ccw. 


I ask unanimous consent to include the 
brief prepared by Mr. Ammon, that I 
am certain will answer many questions 
that are not clear to many Members. 


The claims made by those favoring this 
imitation and the answers or explana- 
tions thereto follow: 


Certain contentions have been set forth 
by oleo manufacturers in an attempt to con- 
vince the public that the dairy industry is 
wrong in its attitude toward the new stand- 
ards promulgated for oleomargarine. 

The following are some of the contentions 
offered in defense of the oleo order and oleo 
propaganda: 

1. Contention that the new standard re- 
quires oleo “to stand on its own feet.” 

This contention is exceedingly fallacious. 

The new standard permits the manufac- 
turer to use the same size and shape as a 
pound of butter, to add butter color, to add 
butter flavor, to use 9,000 U. S. P. units of 
vitamin A, to add butter itself, and to use 
benzoate of soda as a preservative. 

Each of these, with the exception of the 
preservative, is an attempt to produce a pro- 
duct that can be sold as butter. 

There are other attractive sizes and shapes, 
other appealing colors, other appetizing 
flavors. 

Oleo could come in » square found, could 
be peanut or peach flavor, could be peach or 
strawberry color. No one could say that any 
of these would be unappealing. 

But any one of them would clearly distin- 
guish olco from butter. Therein lies the 
whole battle between butter and oleo. The 
butter industry wants the two products so 
made that the consumer can readily distin- 
guish between them by sight and taste. The 
oleo manufacturer does not want that. 

This fact strips from the oleo industry any 
right to claim persecution. It would be as 
logical for a horse thief to claim persecution 
because he isn’t freely permitted to steal 
horses. 

2. Contention that oleo is legally an imita- 
tion butter. This contention is based on the 
law of 1886 which legalized the m<nufacture 
of oleo. 

This contention fails to hold, however, be- 
cause the same law of 1886 placed a 6-cent 
tax on yellow oleo to dissuade the manufac- 
turer from imitating the butter color. Ob- 
viously, the Congress of 1886 did not intend 
that oleo should fool the consumer; therefore 
it expressly penalized the use of butter color. 

3. Contention that the new standard is a 
protection to butter in that it requires cor- 
rect labeling of oleo. 

This is a false contention. When the car- 
ton is removed in hotels and restaurants the 
label disappears. 

Secondly, regardless of label, it will be sold 
to poor people as butter because it looks and 
tastes like butter. 

Thirdly, the label does not tell the con- 
sumer all, because it does not state whether 
the animal fat in oleo comes from the hoofs, 
the intestines, or the neck of the animal. 
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4. Contention that oleo is manufactured 
only for poor people. 

The oleo manufacturers have announced a 
$1,500,000 advertising program in magazines 
and on the air. Draw your own conclusions. 

5. Contention that sale of oleo is a boon to 
cotton farmers. 

In 1939 about one-sixth of the oil going 
into oleo was imported. 

The new standard provides that either ani- 
mal or vegetable fats may be used in ratio 
of 1 to 9 or 9 to 1 or anywhere in be- 
tween. It is possible for the manufacturer 
to use 90 percent gut fat to 10 percent vege- 
table fat, and that 10 percent is just as likely 
to be soybean oil or coconut oi] as cotton- 
seed oil. 

The records show that in 1939 southern 
farmers received 100 times as much come 
from dairy products as they did from cotton- 
seed oil used in oleomargarine. 

In many counties of the South the farmer 
gets nothing from the cottonseed except the 
free ginning of the cotton. The cotton 
farmer is not the one who makes the profit 
from oleo. 

This is not a battle between the dairy 
farmer of the North and the cotton farmer 
of the South; it is a battle between the dairy 
farmers of America and the oleo manufac- 
turers of Chicago who would by deception 
take the dairy farmers’ market. 

6. Contention that because of the present 
national-defense crisis we must use a sub- 
stitute for butter. 

Poppycock. There is a storage holding of 
200,000,000 pounds of butter in America, an 
all-time high and 50,000,000 pounds above 
holdings in the so-called surplus days. 

7. Contention that the 6-cent tax is pro- 
tection against the use of butter color. 

This is true at present, but there has been 
and will be bills offered in Congress to re- 
move this tax. That was a part of the gen- 
eral scheme to follow the enactment of the 
new standard. 

It is obvious that the main purpose of 
the tax on yellow-colored oleo was to pro- 
hibit the color rather than raise money. 

There should be a law that straightfor- 
wardly prohibits the use of butter color and 
butter flavor by an imitation product. 

8. Contention that the new standard 
won't hurt the dairy industry. 

That is plain bunk. The oleo manufac- 
turers will spend millions in advertising and 
premiums to replace butter with oleo. They 
will spend millions to deceive the consumer 
into thinking that the imitation is just as 
good as the real thing. Millions of people 
will be deceived. Three million dairy farm- 
ers and their families will be robbed in order 
to put a few million dollars more profit in 
pockets already bulging at the expense of 
the farmer. 

9. Contention that fortified oleo is just as 
good as butter. 

Fraudulent propaganda. There is no sci- 
entific evidence that synthetic vitamins can 
replace natural vitamins. 

There is evidence that butter contains 
certain fatty acids essential to growth and 
not found in vegetable fats. Therefore, re- 
placing butter in the child’s diet with an 
imitation is dangerous to the child’s health. 

The dairy industry has not objected to the 
addition of vitamins to oleo; it has ob- 
jected, however, to the unfounded claim that 
such fortification makes oleo equal to butter. 

10. Contention that unless oleo is sold as 
imitation butter, it will be difficult to sell 
it at all. 

Correct. Likewise Hitler can sell himself 
only as a benevolent fuehrer and not as an 
egotistical despot. 

Anything parading under false colors is 
dangerous to public welfare. 

RaLtPH E. AMMON, 
Director, Wisconsin State Department 
of Agriculture. 














The Small Businessman 
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or 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 7, 1941 


ADDRESS OF HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY, OF 
RHODE ISLAND 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Recorp, 
I include the following speech delivered 
by me at the semiannual convention of 
Rhode Island State branch of American 
Federation of Labor, Pawtucket, R. I., on 
Saturday, October 4, 1941: 


A major problem facing the country—one 
which cannot be talked down or sidetracked— 
but which must be taken care of now—im- 
mediately—is the problem of protecting the 
small businessman from complete destruc- 
tion. 

Raising this question is not witch chasing 
or crying wolf. It is a present threat to the 
future welfare of the Nation. 

I get letters and telegrams day in and day 
out—I have men at my office constantly rais- 
ing the same problem—their story is ‘ar mcre 
pathetic even than the plea of the mothers 
who fear their sons will be sent abroad to 
war. 

The small businessman, because of priori- 
ties in necessary products, and the red tape 
which surrounds the administration of those 
priorities, finds himself at the end of his rope. 
The business which he has spent the best 
part of his life building up and which em- 
ploys the heads of families who are dependent 
upon his success for their livelihcod, faces 
complete collapse because he can’t get the 
materials to go on operating or because no 
effort is made to adapt his shop to defense 
production. 

We had, just a short time ago, the report 
from the British Embassy, to the effect that 
while Britain might be using some lend-lease 
material for the manufacture of articles of 
commerce for sale in this country and the 
rest of this hemisphere, it was with the 
knowledge and consent of our country and 
because it was felt, as it was expressed at the 
time, “Britain must be kept a going concern.” 

A very fine sentiment and deserving, no 
doubt, of our good wishes. But at the same 
time we are constantly hammered with the 
story that we can’t have “business as usual” 
and “gadgets must make way for guns.” 

What is it going to accomplish for us—as 
a people—if we are successful in making the 
Nation an arsenal for democracy and in doing 
so we keep others alive but do away with 
little business in America—which is respon- 
sible for the vast proportion of our eco- 
nomic life in times of peace. 

Rhode Island has diversified industries. 
Almost all of them fall into the small busi- 
ness class. You can well realize what the 
result will be if the jewelry industry, in 
Providence, the pencil, watch case, curtain 
rod and other items of manufacture can no 
longer be turned out because the materials 
for producing them are not available. Unless 
those shops can be turned into production 
of defense items they will have to close. And 
the truth of the matter is they are closing 
now. 

You men represent organized labor. Be- 
cause of the fact that you work for a living— 
in this matter you represent every person 
who lives by the sweat of his brow. And 
because you do—this problem is yours just 


as much as it is the operators of this type 
of business. 

You men in the building trades especially, 
know what is happening to your line of 
work—particularly in home construction— 
because of so-called shortage of steel. Yet 
the facts appear to disprove an actual short- 
age in this material which not only affects 
the building trades but many, many small 
factories and shops throughout the country. 

The Office of Production Management has 
estimated that there will be a need for about 
13,000,000 tons of steel in 1942—after our 
production has been stepped up to full 
capacity. Even this figure is attacked as 
being away too high. Under the lend-lease 
program there is to be shipped out of the 
country approximately 10,000,000 tons of 
steel. This brings the total necessary for 
defense to 23,000,000 tons—and last year, 
in 1940—we produced 66,932,686 tons. This 
year we will produce in the neighborhood of 
80,000,000 tons, and in 1942 it is believed the 
output of steel from our mills will reach 
90,000,000 tons. Taking the highest estimate 
made of defense needs in this commodity— 
there would still be about 77,000,000 tons left 
for civilian use and that is a good deal more 
steel than was consumed in the boom year of 
1929. Yet, in spite of this apparent pleni- 
tude there is proclaimed a shortage, and the 
flow of this material into civilian channels 
is stopped. 

The question doesn’t confine itself to con- 
sideration cf this fact alone. It has a much 
broader aspect. 

We have seen the picture painted for us in 
the so-called oil shortage. A shortage that 
is alleged to exist in spite of the fact that— 
for one example—during the first 25 days of 
August 1941 there were 885,000 more barrels 
of oil brought into Narragansett Bay than 
during the same period in 1940. 

That scare has forced out of work many 
people who depend on the oil, gas, and home- 
heating business for a livelihood, and there 
is no place to absorb that unemployment, be- 
cause the prospects of more scares and more 
unemployment is daily growing greater. 

If the oil shortage is a phoney, and it de- 
velops that the steel shortage is phoney, then 
how in God’s name can we hope to have the 
faith of the people in an endeavor they are 
not sold on yet? We hear speeches and ap- 
peals for our participation in the present 
war—participation to a greater extent than 
the people are willing to have—and at the 
same time we have the specter of unemploy- 
ment, bankruptcy, and _  privations—here 
amidst plenty. 

The answer to our troubles isn’t in the 
curtailment of nondefense spending alone; 
that is important, yes; but far more important 
is the job of saving the life of small business 
and the homes of those who Cepend on small 
business for their daily bread. 

It may well be that there is a shortage in 
some strategic materials which are vital to 
the preparing of our proper defenses, but we 
have a right to know the facts, and we are 
not told those facts. We can’t be expected to 
swallow these queer situations, such as the 
present priorities business, in the name of 
national defense, while we see huge surpluses 
piling up, huge surpluses which some day 
will be thrown in our faces and will force 
the closing of the industries now producing 
them—and while we see the continuance of 
the red tape which clutters up the offices of 
those who are charged with the administra- 
tion of defense agencies. 

The American people have proven their 
willingness to sacrifice for their country’s 
welfare; America is worth making sacrifices 
for. But while we do sacrifice, we have a 
right to complete honesty, and we have a 
right to all the evidence. Our home life is 
disrupted by our boys going off to train for 
military service; our economic life is being 
disrupted by the constantly growing army of 
unemployed and the fears for the future 
which that army will bring with it. 
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Before we are asked for anything further 
we must provide for the future of these 
businessmen and their employees. 

I don’t attempt to argue they must con- 
tinue without any inconvenience at all, 
but we must guarantee their existence, and 
if they can’t exist, even under reduced oper- 
ations, then all the foreign wars on earth 
aren’t worth fighting. 





The National Preparedness Program 
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HON. PHILIP A. TRAYNOR 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 7, 1941 


ADDRESS OF HON. PHILIP A. TRAYNOR, 
OF DELAWARE 


Mr. TRAYNOR. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rerc- 
ORD, I include the following text of speech 
delivered by me, Saturday, October 4, 
before Delaware State Federation of La- 
bor banquet and floor show, Wilmington, 
Del.: 

Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, ladies, 
and gentlemen, I want to thank you for in- 
viting me here tonight. It Pras been a 
pleasure, and I appreciate the opportunity of 
helping you close your annual convention. 
From the proceedings here tonight I would 
say that it is a fitting climax. 

The mest important subject before us to- 
day is our national preparedness program, 

The work that some of you men are doing 
today is just as important in our national- 
defense plan as though you were engaged in 
the defense of your country, particularly 
those of you who may be occupied directly in 
the production of critical war materials. 

You workers of America have a big stake 
in the outcome of the present war. Neither 
business nor labor can ever do business with 
Hitler. Don’t think that freedom of the 
seas is just a saying. Freedom of the seas 
or any other freedom means jobs and se- 
curity. Free labor of America cannot remain 
free if our raw materials and markets are 
to be doled out or rationed to us by the Axis 
overlords. 

Labor’s outlook in the United States at the 
moment is bright. Today, for the first time 
in a dozen years, labor is at the top of the 
heap. We are in a workers’ market. But it 
won’t continue that way if Hitler wins. We 
all will be reduced to slavery and poverty 
such as we have never seen before. 

Defense employment is increasing rapidly 
as new defense plants go into production. 
The aggregate is ncw in excess of three and 
one-half million workers, counting those in 
all stages of the plan. According to the pro- 
gram as now planned, defense output will call 
for the employment altogether of about 6,- 
000,000 workers not later than the third 
quarter of next year. 

Much defense employment is entirely out- 
side the direct defense industries. Roughly, 
half of estimated defense employment is in 
basic industries providing plant, equipment, 
materials, and parts for defense as well as 
civilian products. 

Latest figures show that aircraft frame, 
engine, and propeller plants, together with 
aircraft subcontractors, are already over the 
400,000 mark and will probably require an- 
other 600,000 workers before the end of 1942. 
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Ship construction, while not a new indus- 
try, but one scheduled for the period of 
greatest activity in its history, ranks next 
after ordnarce and aircraft in 1942 employ- 
ment requirements. It is estimated that 
625,000 workers \.ill be employed in ship- 
yards next September, while probably even 
more will be indirectly employed in the pro- 
duction of structural steel shapes, plates, 
engines, pumps, etc. 

We don’t want war, and I hope and pray 
that we will not have to enter the conflict 
because, as Sherman said, “war is hell.” But 
to a certain extent some of the control of 
this appears to be getting out of our hands. 
Hitler and his ruthlessness seems to be the 
deciding factor. We are being forced to con- 
sider his next step whether we want to or not. 
He and his hordes must be defeated at any 
cost, if we are to remain a free and demo- 
cratic Nation. That is why we must help the 
other countries who are fighting him unless 
we want to be surrounded by hostile powers. 
Taking into consideration the turn of events, 
it would not have been logical to follow previ- 
ous commitments. Our policy has had to 
change from day to day tc keep pace with 
the changes being forced on us. 

We must share the tax burden unless we 
want to pay tribute under the Nazi yoke, 
which I am sure you don’t want to do. 

While Russia is not to be condoned for 
her past exploits, I do feel that she deserves 
consideration in her present struggle against 
Germany, to the extent that she is fighting 
Hitler, and I am for anybody or anything 
which may help to bring about his downfall. 
I agree that there is little to choose 
between Germany and Russia, but I feel 
that Russia is the lesser of two evils. How- 
ever, I do not intend to imply or suggest 
that we should accept the “isms” or ideals of 
the nations fighting Hitler. 

The situation is most unpleasant, but we 
all must subordinate our personal interests 
to that of our country during our national 
emergency if we are to survive. 

We must realize the heavy responsibility 
which liberty imposes on those who enjoy it. 
We must stand for stable government, for 
the intelligent and unselfish application of 
those ‘deas and practices which make for 
peace, stability, and social advancement. We 
must have an equally strong determination to 
avoid the pursuit of onesided, artificial, self- 
defeating ideas and practices in national and 
international affairs. This requires sacrifice. 
Today we are living through a dark period. 
It is in times like this that each of us needs 
desperat2ly to hold fast to the faith that is 
in us—a faith in the destiny of free men and 
the supreme worth of Christian morality. 
With that faith we shall gladly meet the 
sacrifices demanded of us by the harshness 
of these days. With that faith we cannot 
lose hope that tur lesson which so many of 
us have learned will be learned by all. 
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RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY JACKSON 


COUNTY (OKLA.) FARMERS’ UNION, 
SEPTEMBER 26, 1941 
Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, 


under leave to extend my remarks in the 


Recorp, I include the following resolu- 
tion: 
Resolution 1 

Whereas the war in Europe has been in 
progress for 2 years and has evolved itseif 
into two major groups upon the one hand, 
those who favor Hitier and fascism domina- 
tion and controlling the economic and politi- 
cal life of all Europe in the very near future 


‘and ultimately in the entire world. 


And whereas Hitler’s policy had been to 
take over one nation at a time, assuring the 
rest of ‘he world he has no further demand 
to make on any other nation, when in fact 
just as soon as he got control] of one nation 
he jumped on the next one destroying every 
vestige of democratic government and setting 
a complete dictatorship with instructions to 
court martial and shoot all those who dare 
oppose leadership. No farm or labor organiza- 
tion or any other organization is allowed to 
exist that is not 100 percent for Hitler and 
fascism. This has happened to 10 or 12 
little nations of Europe who had tried to stay 
neutral but were overrun just as soon as 
Hitler thought best. 

Whiie the Farmers’ Union is opposed to 
war, opposed to the cause of war of aggres- 
sion, we regard Hitler and his cohorts as being 
solely responsible for the destruction of all 
the nations he has attacked, killing millions 
of helpless people, we wholeheartedly join 
those who pledge themselves to heip defeat 
Hitler and his cold-blooded helpers. 

Since England and Russia have plenty of 
manpower their greatest need is war material 
and food. We heartily endorse every effort 
being made to supply the need of those who 
are doing “he fighting. But we are opposed 
to sending American soldiers io fight on 
foreign soil. 

A. E. BaGweE tu, 

Blair, Okla., Chairman. 

W. W. SNIDER, 
Blair, Okla., Secretary. 

W. R. Harper, 
Eldorado, Okia, 

J. K. SoORREtx, 
Blair, Okla. 

P. H. BEssirz, 
Headrick, Okla. 





Honore Provencal 
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Or 


HON. RAYMOND S. SPRINGER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 7, 1941 


ARTICLE FROM THE WOONSOCKET (R. I.) 
CALL 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Woonsocket Call on Wednesday, the Ist 
day of October 1941, contains a very fine 
and highly deserving tribute paid to 
Honore J. Provencal, of Rhode Island, 
who is a veteran of the last World War 
and one of the pillars of the American 
Legion in his home community, for the 
outstanding courtesies shown to the peo- 
ple generally who visit Washington and 
the Nation’s Capital, and especially to 
his own people from the State of Rhode 
Island. Mr. Provencal is highly deserv- 
ing of this tribute. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my own remarks in the Ap- 
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pendix of the Recorp and to include 
therein the article contained in the 
Woonsocket Call, of date Wednesday, Oc- 
tober 1, 1941, in which a fine tribute is 
paid to that fine citizen of Rhode Island, 
Honore J. Provencal. 


[From the Woonsocket (R. I.) Call of October 
1, 1941] 


HONORE PROVENCAL Is Paip ‘TrisuTeE—GOVERN- 
MENT WoRKER LauDED IN POEM FROM CLERK 
IN CONGRESS 
Praise for the efficient manner in which 

Honore J. Provencal, a former resident of this 

city, performs his duties at the Nation's Cap- 

ital, and for the courtesy he shows visitors 
from Woonsocket and other Rhode Island 
communities, is contained in a letter from 

H. V. Hesselman, clerk of the Committee on 

Enrolled Bills of the House of Representatives. 
Hesselman prepared an acrostic adding to 

the words of praise contained in his formal 

letter, and asked that it be published. The 
communication from the House of Repre- 
sentatives clerk says Provencal “is a frequent 
visitor in our office and his duties are always 
extremely pleasant.” 
The acrostic follows: 
HONORE J, PROVENCAL 

H-ere’s a salute to a Franco-American so true, 

O-ne of the Capitol’s mcst useful crew; 

N-o one who knows him has aught bad to say 

O-f New England's son who’s always so gay. 

R-hode Island is proud to laud this real man 

E-ver so loyal to “Little Rhody’s” clan. 


J-ust, fair, and equal to all that he meets. 


P-leasant amid success or defeats, 

R-evels in spreading the sunshine to all. 

O-ver the land—kind to great men or small, 

V-ictors or losers—what’s in a name? 

E-ven the humblest receives his acclaim, 

N-ever a snub in the life he has planned 

C-hildren or adults—all get a glad hand, 

A-nd none justly criticizes—not e’en Walter 
Winchell— 

L-oyal and faithful Honore J. Provencal. 
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Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Recorp, 
I include the following editerial from the 
Bossier Banner, official journal for Bos- 
sier Parish, La.: 


{From the Bossier Banner, Bossier Parish, La.] 
AMERICA’S ANSWER 


Every free-born, liberty-loving American 
should find pride in the announcement that 
a fleet of 338 warships, large and small—part 
of a $10,000,000,000 drive for a 2-ocean 
Navy, which is growing mightily daily—has 
taken up its fighting assignment of main- 
taining the “freedom of the seas” as defined 
by the President. 

Back of this fleet—already rated by United 
States naval men as the world’s strongest 
single sea force—were 400,000 men in ship- 
yards working the clock around on all 3 
coasts. 























Keels of 436 vessels have been laid this 
year and 213 new vessels have joined the 
Navy. Since January 1 more than $85,000,000 
has been spent in expanding shipyards 
and the number of ways more than 300 feet 
in length have been increased from 104 
to 127. 

In the fleet today are 1& battleships, 6 
aircraft carriers, 37 cruisers, 168 destroyers, 
and 112 submarines. Building are 17 battle- 
ships, 12 aircraft carriers, 54 cruisers, 196 de- 
stroyers, and 74 submarines. 

Two new 35,000-ton battleships, the North 
Carolina and the Washington, each mount- 
ing nine 16-inch guns in triple turrets, will 
join the fleet. Four more of the same class 
are due for completion during 1942 and 
keels have been laid for four 45,000-tonners, 
Seven more of 50,000 to 60,000 tons have been 
authorized. 

The total number of naval planes on hand 
early this year was under 3,000. The imme- 
diate goal is something close to 10,000, and 
the ultimate objective 15,000. 

American naval building policy in the past 
has greatly stressed armor, guns, and cruising 
range, rather than speed, but the newer ships 
are believed among the fastest on the seas. 

On June 30, 1939, there were only 110,000 
men in the United States Navy. This figure 
has been doubled, and a strength of close to 
300,000 is foreseen for mid-1942. It will take 
a half-million seamen to man the full two- 
ocean navy. 

The Navy’s pilot-training program calls for 
about 6,000 pilots by the end of this year, 
and eventually about 17,000. 

All this (and very much more) is but a 
gesture of an aroused people as given expres- 
sion through Mr. Roosevelt and Congress. 
It means that free America will remain free 
and that the people of this great Nation have 
recognized that their inalienable rights are 
presently being threatened. That’s all; but, 
as once before, it will prove enough to de- 
termine the pivotal point of putting down 
despotism. 





National Defense, Aid to Britain, or 
Money for the 1942 and 1944 Cam- 
paigns? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 7, 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM THE CHICAGO 
TRIBUNE 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
the guise of national defense, aid to 
Britain, this administration is duplicat- 
ing the policy which it pursued prior to 
the 1940 elections and when, back in the 
1930’s, under the plea of aid to the 
unemployed, it secured appropriations 
amounting to billions of dollars, not a 
little of which was used for the political 
advancement of the new dealers. 

Now, under another name, that of na- 
tional defense, aid to Britain, another 
drive for the perpetuation of themselves 
in power is being carried on by the new 
dealers. 

Will Congress assert itself and save the 
taxpayers of the Nation from the burden 


of supplying the New Deal with the funds 
to carry on its 1942 and 1944 campaigns? 

The following editorial from the Chi- 
cago Tribune of Monday, October 6, dis- 


closes facts which Congress. should 
consider: 
[From the Chicago Tribune of October 6, 


1941] 
WILL CONGRESS ASSERT ITSELF? 


The last war, in which we had an A. E. F., 
cost us $22,000,000,000. ‘The twenty-two bil- 
lions did not all go for the A. E. F., but also 
paid for training of troops before they went 
overseas and tor training troops who didn’t 
go over. The twenty-two billions also took 
care of the equipment which was made, but 
which was either unusable or not made in 
time to be employed. The twenty-two bil- 
lions included the vast sums taken by un- 
scru-ulous men out of dubious contracts, 
harbor appropriations, camp locations, and 
the many other spoils of war and politics. 
The twenty-two billions represented the ag- 
gregate direct cost of our participation in the 
World War. 

The twenty-two billions which was spent 
directly on the World War was a sum so vast 
that it was said a few years ago that “such 
outpouring of inoney has never been remotely 
approached or dreamed of in any country in 
any pericd of history.” 

Now prepare for a surprise. The Roosevelt 

3-spending program already amounts to 
$65,000,000,000, including lend-lease. This is 
roughly three times as much as the whole 
cost of the last war. While we are still at 
peace, commitments have been made for an 
aggregate three times cs much as the whole 
cost of the last war. 

The present orgy of spending makes pikers 
out of the wasters of the World War era. 
What in heavcn’s name is the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration up to with its program of 
$65,000,000,000? 

Mr. Chesly Manly, of the Tribune’s Wash- 
ington bureau, analyzed the available figures 
on costs of equipment for an army of 10,000,- 
000 as a possible clew to the present objective. 
Mr. Manly found that $20,323,000,000 would 
be available out of the sixty-five billions for 
ordnance and other fighting equipment. He 
found on the basis of War Department esti- 
mates that 400 divisions—100 of them motor- 
ized—could be equipped for $%4,550,000,000. 
He found that 100 completely equipped 
armored divisions could be provided for $3,- 
434,000,000. Thus. an army of about seven 
and one-half million men made up of 400 
infantry divisions, 100 of them motorized and 
100 armored divisions, would cost $7,984,000,- 
000. This would leave over $12,000,000,000 
for reserve equipment and for the cost of 
equipping 2,000,000 men in an air force. 

And the twenty billion to provide for an 
army of 10,000,000 men would still leave nearly 
forty-five billions of the Roosevelt program 
untouched. 

Appropriations are made on this fantastic 
scale with little said abcut where the money 
is coming from. As the bills start coming in, 
the Secretary of the Treasury thinks about 
that. He first improvised a savings-bond 
scheme. That hasn’t worked. Next, he asked 
for outrageous taxes on the income of persons 
and companies which increased some levies 
by as much as 300 percent besides imposts on 
consumers goods. Within recent weeks he 
has been crying out for the socialization of 
corporate incomes, taxes on workmen under 
the guise of social security, and finally what 
he termed “all-out taxation.” 

The billions were all voted by Congress. 
Without authorization of the legislative 
branch of the Government, the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration couldn’t spend any money at all. 
The wanton waste of money has all been pro- 
vided for by laws approved by both Houses of 
Congress. It is true that it takes a man of 
character to oppose a regime when anyone 
who refuses to be a “yes” man is likely to have 
his patriotism attacked. 
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But the legislative branch of the Govern- 
ment has a function to perform, and surely 
there are some men at the Capitol strong 
enough to stand up for the right. The Pres- 
ident’s majority is actually the smallest of his 
administration. Now that Morgenthau’s 
speeches have shown what the consequences 
of the reckless waste of funds will be, Con- 
gress should be able to pull itself together and 
do its duty. 





The Neutrality Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 7, 1941 


RADIO ADDRESS OF HON. FRANK B. 
KEEFE, OF WISCONSIN 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Recorp, 
I include the following radio speech of 
Hon. Frank B. KEEFE, of Wisconsin, Mu- 
tual network, Friday, October 3: 


My fellow Americans, the recent sinking of 
American-owned merchant ships is constantly 
referred to by some people as a compelling 
cause for our active participation in the 
present European war. 

It is unfortunate that newspaper headlines 
do not always convey the facts. In a period, 
however, when truth and facts, instead of 
hysteria and emotion, should control our 
thinking, it is apparent that some citizens, 
afraid or unwilling to face the facts, are by 
their intemperate and intolerant reasoning 
and utterances, confusing rather than clarify- 
ing the issue. 

Let us calmly and dispassionately review 
the facts. On August 31, 1935, the President 
signed a joint resolution adopted by the Con- 
gress providing for the prohibition of the ex- 
port of arms, ammunition, and implements of 
war to nations at war. It prohibited the 
transportation of arms, ammunition, and im- 
plements of war by vessels of the United States 
for the use of nations at war. The world was 
at peace when it was passed by the Congress 
and signed by the President. Its passage was 
the result of the exercise of calm, temperate 
judgment by the Congress, unaffected by the 
hysteria and emotionalism generated by war. 
It had the full approval of the President and 
was hailed by him as one of the great con- 
structive pieces of legislation in the cause of 
keeping this Nation at peace. 

On May i, 1937, the President approved a 
joint resolution amending the Neutrality Act 
of 1935. This resolution again expressed the 
will of the Congress and the President and 
had the overwhelming support of the Ameri- 
can people. The resolution of 1937 strength- 
ened the existing neutrality legislation and 
again prohibited the exports of arms, ammu- 
nition, and implements of war to nations 
found by the President to be at war. It made 
it unlawful for citizens of the United States 
to travel on any vessel of a nation at war 

Two successive Congresses thus expressed 
their determination to prevent the sinking of 
American ships with loss of American lives by 
prohibiting them from carrying munitions to 
nations at war. Twice the President urged the 
adoption of such legislation and twice he gave 
it his unqualified approval. This legislation 
gave notice to the world that the United 
States intended to maintain its neutrality and 
stay out of foreign wars. 
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The American people thought calmly then. 
They fully realized that as citizens we are 
constantly compelled to accept restrictions on 
our personal rights in order that safety and 
good order might prevail. They knew, for 
example, that although the Constitution 
guaranteed the right of free speech, such 
right did not include the right to yell “Fire” 
in a crowded theater. They knew that it did 
not include the right to slander and provoke 
riots and disorder. They knew and know 
now that our rights are restricted in many 
ways in order that we may maintain a well- 
ordered society. They knew and know now 
that in case of fire, good citizens do not in- 
sist upon driving cars across the fire hose and 
entering the scene of danger. The American 
people, still smarting and suffering from the 
bitter results of the last war, were only too 
willing to accept some restrictions on their 
technical, legal rights in order to preserve our 
neutrality and avoid involvement in foreign 
war. 

It was in this spirit that the Neutrality 
Acts of 1935 and 1937 were written. From 
the very nature of things, the neutrality leg- 
islation would not be called tnto action unless 
a war broke out between foreign states. Con- 
gress and the President simply said to our 
people: “If and when war does break out be- 
tween other nations, we shall impose restric- 
tions upon American citizens in order that 
we shall not become involved.” 

The President referred to the neutrality 
legislation when he spoke at Chautauqua, 
N. Y., on August 14, 1936. Listen carefully 
to his words: 

“Nevertheless, if war should break out again 
in another continent, let us not blink the fact 
that we would find in this country thousands 
of Americans who, seeking immediate 
riches—fools’ gold—would attempt to break 
down or evade our neutrality. It would be 
hard to resist that clamor; it would be hard 
for many Americans, I fear, to look beyond— 
to realize the inevitable penalties, the in- 
evitable day of reckoning that comes from a 
false prosperity. To resist the clamor of that 
greed, if war should come, would require the 
unswerving support of all Americans who love 
peace.” 

War did break out in Europe. Passions be- 
gan to fiame. Cold logic and solid reason 
gave way to emotionalism. Hysteria fanned 
by prejudice and propaganda demanded the 
immediate repeal of the arms embargo. It 
was repealed by the Congress after a bitter 
fight, and the President approved its action 
on November 4, 1939. 

Important changes were thus written into 
the neutrality Iaw under the stress and strain 
of existing war conditions. In the Neutrality 
Act of 1939 it was provided that whenever 
the President finds that a state of war ex- 
ists between foreign states, it shall be un- 
lawful for any American vessel to carry any 
passengers or any article or material to any 
state named in the Presidential proclamation. 
The legislation changed the law which pro- 
hibited the sale of arms and munitions to 
nations at war and adopted the so-called 
cash-and-carry provisions, permitting states 
at war to purchase arms and munitions and 
any other materials provided that title was 
transferred before leaving our shores, that 
cash in advance was paid therefor, and that 
the materials were taken from our shores in 
forcign vessels. The President was empow- 
ered to define combat areas and to prohibit 
American ships and American citizens from 
entering such areas. 

Thus again, as late as 1939, with the Euro- 
pean war in full progress, the Congress and 
the President approved the principle of deny- 
ing the right of American ships to enter 
combat zones and the right to carry arms and 
munitions or other war materials to nations 
at Wal 

The President sent a message to the Con- 
gress on September 21, 1939, urging repeal 
of the arms embargo. He said, among other 
things, and I qucte: 

“By the repeal of the embargo the United 
States will more probably remain at peace 


than if the law remains as it stands today. 
I say this because with the repeal of the 
embergo this Government clearly and defi- 
nitely will insist that American citizens and 
American ships keep away from the imme- 
diate perils of the actual zone of conflict. 
This means less likelihood of incidents and 
controversies which tend to draw us into con- 
flict as they did in the last World War. There 
lies the road to peace.” 

That was the solemn pledge of the Presi- 
dent. Let us now examine the subsequent 
facts. Pursuant to the existing neutrality 
law, the President proclaimed and defined 
combat areas and thus prohibited American 
ships from sailing into those zones. What 
happened? Ship after ship was transferred 
with the consent of the United States Mari- 
time Commission to registry under the laws 
of the little Republic of Panama. By this 
simple device these ships took down the stars 
and stripes and unfurled from their mast- 
heads the flag of the Republic of Panama. 
By this simple device these ships surrendered 
their status as American vessels. The pri- 
vate corporations operating them, lured by 
the prospects of great profits to be achieved 
im the war business, deliberately chose to he- 
come subject to the laws of the Republic of 
Panama. They deliberately succeeded by this 
subterfuge in evading our neutrality laws. 
They could now carry war materials directly 
into zones prohibited to American-flag ships. 
This deceit and trickery was accomplished 
with the consent of our Government. 

I say to you they are not American ships 
and they are not entitled to the protection 
of the United States Government. Their 
owners or operators elected voluntarily to 


surrender that protection when they became . 


registered under the flag of the Republic of 
Panama. 

Thus we find that ships owned or operated 
by private corporations have been transferred 
to Panamanian registry in order that they 
might engage in the profitable war trade, the 
very thing which our neutrality law sought 
to prevent. It must seem clear to the most 
casual-minded citizen of the United States 
that such profits are the fools’ gold that 
the President so bitterly denounced in his 
Chautauqua address on August 14, 1936, and 
that such ship operators are the type who 
now clamor for repeal of our neutrality laws 
in order that they might further enrich them- 
selves by engaging in the hazardous business 
of transporting arms and munitions to na- 
tions at war. 

I say to you, my fellow Americans, that 
when such ships sail into combat areas 
where American-flag ships are prohibited 
from entering, they take their own risk and 
their sinking is no cause to sacrifice our 
blood and treasure on the altar of war. 

Three of the five ships sunk, namely, the 
freighters Montana, Sessa, and Pink Star, 
fall in this class. 

The other two ships sunk were the Robin 
Moor and the Steel Seafarer. These ships 
sailed uncer the American flag. The latter 
was sunk in the Red Sea 12,000 miles from 
our shores. It was sailing in an area first 
designated by the President as a combat 
zone. It was loaded with war munitions des- 
tined for delivery to a nation at war. Under 
all international law it was subject to cap- 
ture or sinking. No American life was last. 

The Robin Moor was sunk in the South At- 
lantic. No American life was lost. It was 
carrying contraband to the Union of South 
Africa, a nation at war. Again it is con- 
ceded that in such circumstances, under in- 
ternational law it sailed at its own risk. 

Let me call your attention, however, to the 
fact that the plain mandate of our neutrality 
law was definitely violated when these ships 
were permitted by our Government to sail 
from our ports loaded with contraband ma- 
terial. Remember, my fellow citizens, that 
cur law strictly prohibits an American-flag 
ship from carrying war materials to a nation 
at war. 
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Are you willing to go to war because of the 
sinkimg of these ships? I am confident your 
answer will be an emphatic “No.” I know 
you feel now as the President felt im 1936 
when in discussing this subject, he said: 

“If we face the choice of profits or peace, 
the Nation will answer—must answer—‘We 
choose peace’.” 


Small Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 7, 1941 


EDITORIAL PROM THE NATIONAL INDE- 
PENDENT, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I desire 
to insert in the Concressronat RECORD 
at this time an interesting editorial, 
which appeared in the September, 1941, 
issue of the National Independent, New 
York City, N. Y.. George J. Burger, pub- 
lisher, entitled “Small Business.” It is 
as follows: 


[From the National Independent, New York, 
N. Y., of September 1941] 


SMALL BUSINESS 


It is becoming tmcreasingly evident that 
our time-worn and battle-scarred system of 
small business is today in more dire peril 
than at any former period of its history. 
For if the malign forces now working within 
our Government and in our business struc- 
ture, too, are not curbed, we are in grave 
danger of shortly becoming a Nation of a 
relatively few gigantic corporations, a Nation 
in which the right of every individual to 
embark alone upon the seas of economic en- 
deavor will be “deader” than the proverbial 
“dodo.” 

This is a fact. It is not an idle chimera. 
Nor is it unduly alarmist. If you’d rather 
not take our word for it, don’t. 

In June it was Thurman Arnold who 
warned that big business, labor, and the 
present method of handling priorities, were 
crushing little business. Again in June, it 
was P. R. Nehemkis, Jr., of the O. P. M., who 
predicted that before the end of summer one- 
third of American industry will be obliged 
either to change over to munitions making 
or stop operating entirely. (In this con- 
nection it is significant to note that small 
business, although it has the ability to 
handle war orders efficiently, is receiving 
almost none of this business.) 

In July it was a prominent member of 
O. P.M. who said that as many as 5,000 small 
firms face shut-downs, some ruination. Again 
in July it was Hugh Johnson, well-known 
columnist, friend, coworker, and confidant 
of B. M. Baruch, Chairman of our War In- 
dustries Board of World War I, who wrote 
“this mighty production effort vastly increases 
monopolistic tendencies, and, if something is 
not done to control it, will do more to wipe 
out small individual enterprise and the con- 
tinuation of competition than anything that 
has ever happened in this country.” 

Reason for this state of affairs is not too 
difficult to find. In the first place there are 
at present either actual or pending shortages 
in certain critical raw materials which are 
necessary components of needed war equip- 
ment. Mounting defense orders, for our- 
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selves, Britain, China, Soviet Russia, and all 
other nations fighting for the preservation of 
democracy, are devouring ever greater 
amounts of these basic materials. Conse- 
quently a curtailment in the production of 
goods, manufactured from these materials, 
for purposes of civilian consumption has been 
ordered, 

Manufacturers of these goods have, there- 
fore, been forced to forego a great part of 
the profit necessary to their continuance in 
existence. To compensate for this loss a new 
field of endeavor has been opened—the pro- 
duction of goods for war consumption. 
Profits can be, and are being, had from these 
operations. 

Unfortunately however, to date only a 
comparative few of these concerns—in almost 
every case the largest—have received the bulk 
of this new business. Our smaller firms have 
received little or none of it. They are being 
forced to go along as best they can on their 
reduced production. 

Then, too, taxes are steadily spiraling up- 
ward, the cost of labor is increasing, and 
materials for manufacture stand at levels 
substantially above those of a year ago. Big 
business, because of its connections, its pref- 
erential war orders, and its moneyed backing, 
is in a good position to withstand the impact 
of those new conditions. But small business, 
having been left “in the cold,” is definitely, 
as we have said, in a precarious plight. 

Fortunately, there is in our Government, 
as we have noted elsewhere in this paper, 
increasing evidence of a new-born interest in 
the cause of small business. This is even 
more healthy and heartening when it is 
recognized that this interest is of a non- 
partisan nature. Republicans and Demo- 
crats alike have their shoulders to the wheel. 
That is the way it is. That is the way it 
should be. 





Are We Children? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 7, 1941 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, are we 
children, so immature, So lacking in in- 
telligence and courage, that we cannot 
be told the facts which vitally affect our 
individual and our national existence? 


RELIGIOUS FREEDOM 


The President told us that the “four 
freedoms” must be carried to the utter- 
most ends of the earth, by force if neces- 
sary. Then he said we must become the 
ally of Russia, which, as everyone knows, 
denies freedom of worship and teaches 
that religion is a fraud; that there is no 
God. 

To soften the people’s animosity to- 
ward such an alliance, the President last 
week said that Russia did have freedom 
of religion. To that statement Bishop 
Raymond J. Wade, head of the Methodist 
Detroit area, replied that the President’s 
observations on Russia’s religious policies 
were obviously untrue and utterly mis- 
leading. 

Yesterday, the President, forced to ad- 
mit the inaccuracy of his statement that 


Russia did have freedom of vorsuip, is- 
sued another statement, which a Wash- 
ington paper headlined as follows: “Pres- 
ident hopes Soviet will grant religious 
rights.” . 

Why should the President attempt to 
deceive us? Most school children know 
Russia’s record of persecution of priests 
and ministers; of the destruction of 
churches; of the denial of opportunity to 
worship. 

ON OUR WAY 

Returning from a trip to Europe, a 
writer for the Detroit Free Press, which 
supports the President’s foreign policy, 
tells us that we must send more than 
2,000 000 fighting men across the seas, if 
we are to accomplish the President’s pur- 
pose of invading Germany, destroying 
Hitler. 

If that is what the people want; if 
they are willing to pay the price and offer 
to the war gods, to the advocates cf inter- 
national trade, a sacrifice of another 
2,000,000 or more American men, then 
so be it. But, until Congress declares 
war, I shall do everything I can to pre- 
vent the sending of ancther A. =. F. to 
Europe, while at the same time doing 
everything possible to aid this country 
in its national-defense program. 

That the President is determined to 
send an A. E. F. to Europe is shown by 
his statement on page 45 of Collier’s of 


October 4, where he said that we had 


pledged our manpower—note that, man- 
power—to aid Britain, and by his further 
statement in Collier’s of October 11 that: 


It has now become apparent that the very 
physical security of the United States is at 
stake. * * * Its physical safety and in- 
dependence are being threatened. 


Obviously, an incorrect statement. 

Not a single military expert here or 
elsewhere believes that statement. Every 
one has said in no unmistakable terms 
that Hitler could not successfully invade 
the United States. 


POLITICS INTERFERING WITH NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Time and again we have been told 
that we shou'd forget politics in consid- 
ering national defense. We _ should. 
Since the question of national defense 
arose, I have had no thought in mind 
othe- than what was best for my ccun- 
try. Unfortunately, the administration 
has persistently played politics with our 
national-defense program. 

The Currier Lumber Co., of Detroit, an 
open-shop company, was, by govern- 
mental agencies, forced into a union. 
The company told its men to pick a 
union, join, and it would sign a contract. 
The men joined the C. I. O. The com- 
pany signed a written contract. Then 
the company bid on the construction of 
homes for defense workers. The com- 
pany’s bid was $979,000, which was $431,- 
000 less than the next lowest bid. The 
bid was $1,440 per house less than the 
next lowest bid. The workingmen who 
buy these houses wou!d have, had Cur- 
rier’s bid been accepted, paid $10 less per 
month over a period of 12 years for each 
of these homes. 

Although the acceptance of Currier’s 
bid would have meant a saving to the 
Government of almost half a million 
dollars and a saving of $1,440 to each 
individual workingman who purchased a 
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home—and there were several hundred 
of them—the O. P. M. refused Currier’s 
bid because his workmen did not belong 
to the A. F. of L. 

Can you tie that? All those working- 
men denied jobs because they belong to 
the C. I. O. instead of to the A. F. of L.; 
the Government cheated out of $431,000 
because the workers belong to the C. I. O. 
instead of the A. F. of L.; the defense 
workers themselves required to pay $1,- 
440 more for each home because they 
were members of the C. I. O. instead of 
the A. F. of L. 

It is time the Aegean stables in Wash- 
ington were cleaned of the Communists, 
of the politicians, of new dealers, which 
are infesting them. 


SS — 


Problems of Small Businessmen 
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Tuesday, October 7, 1941 





LETTER FROM A. P. NONWEILER, OSH- 
KOSH, WIS. 





Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Speaker, a short 
time ago we called attention to the lamen- 
table situation that is developing in this 
country with respect to the inability of 
small manufacturers to remain in busi- 
ness under the present system of priori- 
ties and allocation cf war business. 

We incorporated in those remarks a 
letter received from Mr. A. P. Nonweiler, 
of Oshkosh, Wis., a small paint manu- 
facturer, dealing with this subject. In 
his letter, Mr. Nonweiler very clearly and 
succinctly pointed out the prcblem and 
suggested a remedy. Since that time, 
considerable comment has been received 
relative to the suggestions therein con- 
tained. 

Because we deem the suggestion of Mr. 
Nonweiler worthy of continued consid- 
eration, we are pleased to incorporate in 
these remarks a subsequent letter under 
date of September 30, 1941. The letter 
follows: 

SEPTEMBER 20, 1941. 

Unfortunately I had to be in Minneapolis 
during your last visit. I wanted to thank you 
personally for the prompt efforts you made in 
behalf of small businessmen. That was a 
fine thing, Frank, and I want to tell you it 
has earned the sincere appreciation of all of 
us. It is indeed heartening to know that it 
is still possible in these turbulent times to be 
heard. You certainly function as a repre- 
sentative of your people; and, best of all, you 
don’t lose any time doing it. 

As I predicted, already more and more busi- 
nessmen are becoming conscious of their pre- 
dicament and are beginning to think. That's 
a good sign; pretty soon they’ll form a group, 
and with good leadership something will be 
done. I’ve talked over my idea with some 
really intelligent people, and they agree with 
me on the following points: 

The crisis is here now. 

The big fellows are getting practically all 
the business. 
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The small businessman must have some 
Government business at once or he’ll have to 
close cown. 

The Government must fix prices on Gov- 
ernment specification materials, and those 
prices must be figured on a cost basis of a 
small manufacturer who buys less-than-car- 
load lots. Those prices should be f. 0. b. 
point of production. 

I do not believe it is too fantastic to as- 
sume that the Government would like all 
small businessmen to get a just share of de- 
fense business. I think we should adopt that 
premise in our reasoning. It has been argued 
that if the Government fixed the price of, 
say, a certain grade of paint, what would be 
the basis of awarding the business if the price 
were the same? There are several answers to 
that, but above all we must keep in mind 
the major thought, and that is to distribute it 
on a more equal basis. Truly that is really 
more important to everyone concerned than 
the Government giving it all to some low 
bidder who might even take a loss. 

By establishing a price based on a smal! 
manufacturers’ cost, a fair price is made cer- 
tain. That is point No. 1. In making the 
price f. o. b., point of production, it will 
automatically distribute the business to 
many localities because of freight-rate ad- 
vantage. Furthermore, it will elimina‘: the 
necessity of burdening transport+tion by, for 
example, filling up a freight car with paint 
from Cleveland, Wilmington, New York, and 
shipping it to Oshkosh or Green Bay or Madi- 
son, when ouly a truck and a short haul from 
Oshkosh is required. And by the same token 
it will eliminate the economic waste of haul- 
ing paint from Oshkosh to Chicago when 
there is a manufacturer in Chicago who can 
truck it where it is needed. That is point 
No. 2 

In making the material nearer where it is 
to be used it will speed up delivery; in dis- 
tributing the business to more communities 
it will keep small business intact; and that 
point alone is worth any means whatever to 
justify it. It will further serve to enroll 
thousands of plants in the defense effort, 
which will result in enormous productive ca- 
pacity, less liable to disruption or dislocation 
by strikes, sabotage, transportation shortages, 
etc. That is point No. 3. 

It will still preserve the spirit of free 
enterprise because there will still be compe- 
tition, but that competition will be healthy, 
not vicious or ruinous or calculated to de- 
stroy small business. Where, for example, a 
company is making a product for the Army or 
Navy which requires a Government specifica- 
tion paint, they should be furnished with a 
list of approved manufacturers in their dis- 
trict, the price stipulated, and the choice 
given them to favor any 1 of 5 or 20 with 
their business. 

The Lig fellow will still get his share, but 
not more than his share, and prices being 
figured on the small manufacturer’s cost, he 
will actually Laake more profit, but that again 
will be leveled with the application of the 
tax program 

This plan will work, Frank. 

Important as this is, there is still one step 
that has to be taken first. And it must be 
taken immediately, regardless of any politi- 
cal anxiety. It is this: 

A general decree must be issued immedi- 
ately to freeze all prices on today’s level; 
that includes all commodities, labor, rents, 
rates on interest, discount, everything, with 
this proviso: In each industry, such as steel, 
automobiles, paint, foods, dairy, drugs, etc., 
a board to be set up to hear complaints, in- 
vestigate, and, if Just cause exists, to refer to 
a general board of parity set up by the Gov- 
ernment to make adjustments in the light 
of parity. 

There is no use to dwell any longer on 
what possible horror labor or farmers may 
express at this idea. It is better to soberly 
contemplate the terrific maladjustment that 


will certainly occur if this is not done at 
once. No sensible person or group can argue 
against the immediate stability this will pro- 
vide against the wild uncertainty that will 
surely follow if this is not done. 

I say today’s prices should be frozen rather 
than any other period because as yet the situ- 
ation is still somewhat in hand, and within 
reason. If we go back to 1939 or 1940, 
there are sure to occur losses on inventory 
which would cause untold hardships. 

As a basis of price fixing, take the cost of 
manufacture of small business and contem- 
plate a small profit of 6 to 10 percent on in- 
vested capital, all business with $100,000 or 
more invested allow 6 percent, and all less 
than $100,000 allow up to 10 percent, gradu- 
ated so anyone with $25,000 or less invested 
can make 10 percent. 

If a price-fixing decree of a general nature 
such as I have outlined above is made imme- 
diately, stability will prevail at once, people 
will realize immediately something has been 
done, hysteria will vanish, confidence will re- 
turn, small business will be kept intact, the 
farmer and laborer will feel secure, and big 
business will not suffer. 

There is no good argument against this 
that will provide in its place a better solution 
immediately. Nor will it be any fairer to all 
co.ucerned. 

Talk this over with your colleagues, Frank, 
and let me know what you think of it. 
Best regards. 

Yours very sincerely, 
A. P. NONWEILER Co. 
A. P. NONWEILER, 
President. 





America for Americans 
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or 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 7, 1941 


PETITION OF THE CONSTITUTIONAL DE- 
FENSE LEAGUE OF WOMEN 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission granted, I insert herewith a 
copy of the petition being circulated by 
the Constitutional Defense League of 
Women: 


Petition to the Congress of the United States: 

Whereas our Government at Washington is 
patriotically arming the Nation to repel any 
attack or invasion by the armed forces of 
any armed power, it is no less the patriotic 
duty of the Government to deliver America 
from the invasion of communism, nazi-ism, 
or fascism—an invasion which violates our 
national sovereignty, which insults our citi- 
zenship, and which seeks to destroy the Gov- 
ernment itself; 

Whereas the Communist party of the United 
States of America, affiliate of the Third Inter- 
nationale, while pretending that “communism 
is twentieth-century Americanism,” is in real- 
ity organized for and dedicated to the over- 
throw by violence or otherwise of the Ameri- 
can system of government; 

Whereas investigators have already found 
substantial evidence that Communists are es- 
tablished in trade unions all over the Nation, 
voting solidly with Nazis and Fascists on 
strike questions, forming a powerful sabotage 
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who at this moment are deliberately foment- 
ing discord in the ranks of labor as a means 
of impeding American rearmament and fur- 
ther undermining the national-defense effort 
of this country, on which we are spending 
millions of dollars: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we respectfully request the 
Congress of the United States to take such 
measures and enact such laws as will cover 
the following resolutions: 

We, the undersigned, heartily approve the 
resolutions herein adopted. They are as 
follows: 

Resolved, That our national-defense pro- 
gram is paramount to all other issues; and 
therefore be it 

Resolved, That all Communists be expelled 
from the C. I. O. (reported by the Dies com- 
mittee to number approximately 40,000); 

Resolved, That all labor unions with Com- 
munist members or officers be expelled from 
bargaining rights in defense-industry strikes; 

Resolved, Expulsion of every Communist, 
Nazi, or Fascist, and every person who has 
been active in foreign-controlled political or- 
ganizations from defense industries; 

Resolved, Deportation at the earliest pos- 
sible moment of aliens, including anyone who 
is a member of a foreign-controlled political 
organization; 

Resolved, To stop immigration from every 
country which refuses to take back citizens 
ordered deported from the United States; 

Resolved, Revocation of citizenship of every 
naturalized citizen who takes part in activi- 
ties of a foreign controlled political organi- 
zation. 


Address 
So that all petitions may be presented to 
Congress at one time in a mighty demonstra- 
tion of patriotic sentiment, please mail all 

signed petitions to 
CONSTITUTIONAL DEFENSE 
LEAGUE OF WOMEN, 
Congress Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 





For a Revised Ellis Bill—A. V. A. 
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HON. CLYDE T. ELLIS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 7, 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM THE TULSA (OKLA.) 
TRIBUNE 


Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Speaker, there re- 
cently appeared in the Tulsa Tribune, 
of Tulsa, Okla., an editorial that demands 
the best thought of this Nation with 
regard to the development of a vast area 
of the Southwest. Not that I endorse 
it or decline to endorse it but that others 
may have the benefit of it, I quote it here 
in full: 


{From the Tulsa (Okla) Tribune] 


A decisive step now to insure the speedy 
construction and use of additional dams on 
the Grand and White Rivers for national- 
defense power will do more for a well-bal- 
anced future of industry and agriculture in 
eastern Oklahoma and western Arkansas than 
a decade of normal developments. The cur- 
rent showing of private utilities that there ig 
a surplus of 58,000 kilowatts in the State ig 


and spy ring ready to act on short notice, and | overwhelmed by the testimony of William 8S. 
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Knudsen before the Rivers and Harbors Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives that 
“I don't believe we will ever have power 
enough in the United States,” and that his 
80-year experience as an industrialist con- 
vinces him water power is the cheapest. 
Knudsen knows that “only the savage neglects 
to cultivate his crops when his stomach is 
full,” and favors the development of the 
water power in the Arkansas Valley, which 
means in Oklahoma and Arkansas, for there 
are no power rivers above the Grand. He 
knows the national defense needs, and we 
should follow his counsel and not those who 
have personal aims to advance. 

In the interest of the preparedness pro- 
gram Congressman CLybE ELLIs, of Arkansas, 
should consent to changes in his bill pro- 
posing the creation of an Arkansas Valley 
Authority to federalize all the water in this 
great region. That is a highly controversial 
subject in western Oklahoma, Kansas, and 
Colorado, where water is a fixed form of 
private property for irrigation, and it will take 
more time than is available now to work out 
a social and economic program like this in 
fairness to each State and iis people. 


It will be better to write a new bill setting 
up an authority restricted to distributing the 
power from the new dams. In fact, this is 
necessary, for Norfork and Denison Dams will 
soon be producing energy and no methcd of 
distribution has been set up. The power that 
will come from the Markhams Ferry, Fort 
Gibson, Tenkiller, Bull Shoals, and Table 
Rock projects when they are built, and, if 
possible, the power from the State-owned 
Pensacola Dam should be put into this pool 
and then national-defense industries should 
be built here to use it. The lesson of the 
Pacific Northwest and T. V. A. is that where 
great power pools are created, industry comes 
in and remakes the entire region. 

Pronouncing the Pacific Northwest a second 
Ruhr in America, the magazine Business 
Week, in its issue of August 2, describes in 
detail how industry has moved to that region, 
where Bonneville and Grand Coulee dams are 
being finished. Eleven great metal-reducing 
and other plants have already gone there. 
They are to be followed by many fabricating 
and other smaller plants. Only the creation 
of a vast surplus of cheap power has made 
this western development possible, and if 
you can believe Mr. Knudsen, these expan- 
sions have only started in the United States. 

The trend to power pools is clearly illus- 
trated by the announcement last week that 
T. V. A. is to operate the five-dam hydro- 
electric system of the Aluminum Co. of 
America on the Little Tennessee River. 
T. V. A. will not assume ownership but will 
direct and control their operations and in- 
tegrate them within its own system of dams 
“in such a way as to obtain maximum public 
usefulness.” This was not a forced decision 
but was arrived at by company and T. V. A. 
studies establishing “that the maximum pro- 
duction of power and maximum flood-control 
benefits could not be secured by independent 
operation of the two systems.” 

That ought to prove that Pensacola and 
Markhams Ferry and Fort Gibson cannot 
be operated efficiently independently. It is 
no secret that when the State instead of the 
Army engineers built Pensacola, the heart 
was cut out of flocd control. It must be put 
back in the larger project but it cannot be 
restored without unified control. 


Undoubtedly Oklahoma will stand for Con- 
gressman Exuis’ bill if he will modify it. 
Senator THomas in Tulsa Saturday expressed 
pained surprise that a few Oklahomans were 
opposing the new dams. Senator Lee and 
Congressman Disney write they are watch- 
ing the operations of G. R. D. A. closely 
and are impressed with the arguments for 
efficient central control of such resources. 
Congressman Nicrois frankly favors the 
pooled control. Such a conservative or- 
ganization as the Tulsa Chamber of Com- 


merce, through its general manager, Rus- 
sell S. Rhodes, hails the announcement that 
Markhams Ferry and Fort Gibson will be 
built in an editorial in the current issue of 
the Tulsa Spirit. “We have been contend- 
ing for years that the future of eastern 
Oklahoma depends upon an abundance of 
cheap power, whether public or private, for 
the development of our natural resources,” 
Rhodes writes. “The Cardox Corporation’s 
plant for processing potassium perchlorate, 
&@ private enterprise, was located at Clare- 
more primarily because cheap (G. R. D. A.) 
power was available. One industry often 
brings another or several complementary en- 
terprises. The long-term outlook for indus- 
trializing our part of the State is definitely 
promising.” 

But building dams with public money and 
operating them in the public interest are 
sometimes two separate and distinct things. 
At this juncture Congressman ELLIs prob- 
ably has it within his power to make the 
changes that will make the plan work. He 
is wise and he is sincere. We hope he will 
agree to the revision. 





Price Control of Agricultural Products 
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OF 


HON. JARED Y. SANDERS, JR. 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 7, 1941 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY LOUISIANA 
FARM COUNCIL 


Mr. SANDERS. Mr. Speaker, the 
question of control of price by artificial 
means is one that is now giving our peo- 
ple a great deal of concern. At a meet- 
ing of the Louisiana Farm Council on 
August 14, 1941, a resolution was adopted 
expressing the views of this very repre- 
sentative body and placing the organiza~ 
tion on record as being opposed to the 
establishment of a maximum price or 
ceiling on agricultural products. 

The resolution in question is as follows: 


Be it resolved, That the Louisiana Farm 
Council go on record as being opposed to 
the establishment of a maximum price, or 
ceiling, On agricultural products; be it 
further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be sent to the Secretary of Agriculture of the 
United States, to the two Louisiana Senators, 
and to all of Louisiana’s Congressmen. 

Louisiana Farm Council: By R. N. 
Amacker, president, Louisiana 
Farm Bureau Federation; J. R. 
Barry, president, Louisiana Sweet 
Potato Association; J. D. Blanton, 
president, Louisiana Jersey Cattle 
Club; Clyde E. Causey, president, 
Louisiana Poultry Improvement 
Association; John Doles, chairman, 
State Agricultural Conservation 
Committee; Arthur L. Gayle, pres- 
ident, Louisiana Cattlemen’s Asso- 
ciation; W. F. Giles, president, 
American Sugar Cane League; R. G. 
Harmon, President, Louisiana Cer- 
tified Seed Growers Association; 
G. S. Harmount, president, Louisi- 
ana Potato Growers Association; 
L. C. Hutchinson, president, Louis- 
jana Pecan Growers Association; 
W. E. McFatter, president, Souths 
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west Wool Growers Association; 
Thomas S. Plunket, vice president, 
American Rice Growers Coopera- 
tive Association; G. C. Taylor, 
president, Louisiana Dairymen’s 
Association; N. C. Williamson, 
president, Louisiana Cotton Co- 
operative. 





Right Will Triumph 
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HON. FRANK B. KEEFE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 7, 1941 


EDITORIAL WRITTEN BY EDWARD K. 
SLATER 


Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Speaker, millions of 
American people, who are largely de- 
pendent upon the dairy industry, were 
shocked and chagrined because of the 
new standards recently promulgated by 
the Federal Security Agency in connec- 
tion with the manufacture and market- 
ing of oleomargarine. 

It seems incomprehensible to those in- 
terested in preserving and protecting the 
welfare of the American farmer engaged 
in the dairy business that the Govern- 
ment should encourage by regulatory ac- 
tion the manufacture and sale of a but- 
ter substitute which not only permits but 
advertises oleomargarine to be manu- 
factured, colored, and sold as butter. 

The position of the dairy farmer is 
most clearly expressed in an editorial 
written by Mr. Fdward K. Slater and pub- 
lished in the October issue of the Na- 
tional Butter and Cheese Journal, en- 
titled “Right Will Triumph.” 

I esteem it a privilege to be permitted 
to incorporate this editorial as part of 
these remarks. 


[From the National Butter and Cheese Joure 
nal of October 1941] 


RIGHT WILL TRIUMPH 


Dairymen will win their fight against those 
who are doing their best to ruin the dairy in- 
dustry. The high offices of some and the sly 
maneuvers of others will not save them. Of 
this we are fully convinced because dairymen 
are fighting for that which is good, not only 
for their industry but also for the country, 
Much confusion prevails now, but the truth 
will eventually lead honest lawmakers and 
honest administrators to do what is best for 
the greatest number of all our people. It 
may be a long fight, one that will tax the 
resources of the industry more than any- 
thing that has gone before, but it will be 
worth all its cost to have the issues cleared. 

The oleo makers and their aides, in and 
out of public office, took full advantage of 
the apathy which has gripped dairy leaders 
for many years. The latter left the job of 
protecting their industry against fraud to 
law enforcement cfficers and went on their 
way complacently thinking that all was well. 
The fight they are now in is the result. 

Thirty years ago the consumers of the coun- 
try were pretty well informed about the oleo 
industry and its history of fraud and de- 
ception. They were in sympathy with the 
laws governing its production and sale. We 
say they were in sympathy because otherwise 
the laws would not have been enacted, Those 
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were days when Congress reflected the opin- 
ions of the voters. 

Consumers were informed because for years 
the fight between the Oleo Trust and the 
dairymen occupied the attention of each suc- 
ceeding sessicn of Congress. Now they are not 
so well informet. Millions of new consumers 
have come upon the scene and millions of the 
old have forgotten the reasons why the legis- 
lation was enacted. Ignoranc: of the reasons 
why oleo is taxed while butter is not is both 
appalling and widespread. 

Many consumers, for instance, can’t under- 
stand why the butter maker is permitted to 
use coloring matter in his product while the 
oleo maker is not unless he pays an additional 
tax. Just the other day the editor of a great 
city newspaper, in his efforts to justify color- 
ing oleo yellow, asked “who started using 
color?” He inferred, of course, that if color- 
ing a food product is wrcng the butter maker 
is more guilty than the oleo maker. 

Yes, the butter maker started it, but he 
didn’t use color to make his product look 
like something else, thereby committing a 
fraud. He colored it and has continued to 
color it at certain seasons of the year in 
order to maintain a uniform color through- 
out the year. That was, and is, his sole ob- 
ject in using coloring matter. When the 
oleo maker uses coloring matter he does so 
in order to make his product look like some- 
thing clse—butter. 

If the oleo maker is to be permitted to 
color his product to simulate butter, flavor 
it artificially to make it taste and smell like 
butter, and to fortify it with vitamins to 
approximate the nutritional value of butter 
there is nothing left to protect the consumer 
against fraud and the dairy industry against 
unfair competition. True, it must be labeled, 
but the whole history of oleo regulation 
proves the inadequacy of labeling. Labels 
are easily removed, and even when retained 
mean nothing when the product is removed 
from the package, as it must be before being 
consumed. 

Space does not permit a recital of case 
records involving fraud in the sale of oleo, 
but the record is filled with them. The oleo 
business has, during its entire history, fought 
to kill or evade legislation to prevent fraud. 
Makers of oleo have always striven to make 
it easy for sellers of their product to substi- 
tute it for butter. They have always wanted 
to make it so that it -would smell and taste 
like butter, and look like butter, not oleo. 

No maker of butter ever wanted to make 
his product look like, smell like, and taste 
like something else. 

Yes, dairymen have a fight ahead of them, 
but it is our firm conviction that right will 
eventually prevail and that a majority of 
consumers, now befuddled by shrewd propa- 
ganda, will again be in sympathy with ade- 
quate legislation to protect them against 
fraud and the Nation’s greatest agricultural 
industry against unfair competition. 
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Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I in- 
clude the following address by Maj. Gen. 


Allen W. Gullion, the Judge Advocate 
General and the Provost Marshal Gen- 
eral, United States Army, before the 
junior bar conference of the American 
Bar Association, Indianapolis, Ind., Sep- 
tember 28, 1941: 


In my own behalf I thank the conference 
for the very great honor it has done me in 
asking me to address it. In behalf of the 
Army I thank the conference for the ex- 
cellent work it has dome through its com- 
mittee on public information. I am well 
aware of the time and effort expended by 
many of your members in acquainting the 
country with the necessities of national de- 
fense. The Army is also grateful for the de- 
votion and energy with which the conference 
has cooperated with the American Bar Asso- 
ciation’s committee on national defense, 
which has performed such splendi1 service in 
aiding soldiers and officers of all ranks in 
the solution of their personal problems. 

The scene is Philadelphia and the year is 
1776, but the historic event which I shall re- 
call to your minds is not the Dectaration of 
Independence. On this very day, 165 years 
ago, on September 28, 1776, the new Pennsyl- 
vania Constitution directed: “The penal laws 
as heretofore used shall be reformed by the 
future legislature of the State as soon as may 
be and punishments made in some cases less 
sanguinary, and in general more proportion- 
ate to the crimes.” That cc.stitutional man- 
date and the laws soon passed to implement 
it were the beginning of the reform through- 
out our country of the provincial criminal 
codes which, with their barbarities only 
slightly lessened, we had inherited or assimi- 
lated from England. 

The year 1776 also marks the adoption for 
the Army of the United States of the first 
articles of war—substantially identical with 
the British articles then in force. Starting 
with that easily remembered year of inde- 
pendence, we have had in our country 165 
years of experience with two separate criminal 
codes—the military code and the nonmilitary 
code—whic, for convenience and with apolo- 
gies to the Ror.an law for any terminological 
inexactitude, we Army lawyers sometimes call 
the civil code. 

It may throw light on How the Court 
Martial Works Today if we Iook for a moment 
at the criminal nonmilitary codes in England 
and America as they existed at our point of 
departure—1776. Then when we examine the 
court martial today, both as to its procedure 
and as to sentences it adjudges, we may 
ascertain whether the military code has 
lagged too far behind—whether the conven- 
tional estimate of the military mind is cor- 
rect, whether the military mind is too con- 
servative and hidebound to adapt in its serv- 
ice enlightened modern methods of trial and 
punishment. 

In 1776 in England over 200 offenses were 


| punishable by death—among them larceny of 


12 pence from a person, poaching, and con- 
sorting with a gypsy. Children of tender years 
were not exempt from capital punishment. 
In the Royal Services the punishments were, 
if possible, more severe, and soldiers and sail- 
ors were sometimes flogged to death. In the 
colonies, generally speaking, the assemblies 
had in many cases softened the English sys- 
tem, but it was still a ferocious code fero- 
ciously administered with retribution publicly 
made that the Pennsylvania Constitution of 
1776 and its implementing statutes reformed. 
That reformation set an example followed 
sooner or later by the rest of the country. 

I shall digress for a moment to pay tribute 
to the men who, appalled by “man’s inhu- 
manity to man,” were principally instru- 
mental in that reformation. The father of 
the humane Pennsylvania codes was William 
Bradford, attorney general of Pennsylvania, 
and later Attorney General of the United 
States. Bradford freely acknowledges the in- 
fluence of Beccaria and of Montesquieu. Bec- 
caria published his Essay on Crimes and 
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Punishments in 1764. In that essay he clearly 
stated the of punishment which 
most of us today believe to be true ones. 
Those principles are: (1) The purpose of pun- 
ishment is to deter, not to wreak vengeance; 
(2) deterrence is obtained not by undue se- 
verity but by the certainty and promptness 
of the punishment; and (3) the measure of 
punishment is the damage to society caused 
by the crime. Please bear in mind that iast 
principle, “the measure of the punishment is 
the damage to society caused by the crime.” 
I shall refer to it later in explaining why cer- 
tain offenses are punished more severely under 
the military than under the nonmilitary code. 

Although some ancient philosophers had 
Similar ideas, Beccaria was influenced by cer- 
tain eighteenth century French writings, par- 
ticularly the Persian Letters and the Spirit 
of the Laws of Baron Montesquieu. I was 
once a week-end guest at La Brede, near Bor- 
deaux, still the country seat of the Montes- 
quieu family. The old chateau still stocd 
with the baron’s enormous study hall un- 
changed since his death in 1755, the year of 
the Lisbon earthquake and the building of 
Dr. Holmes’ Wonderful One-Horse Shay. As 
I saw the dented leather chair in which 
Montesquieu sat es he dictated his great work 
to his daughter, Denise, I thought how he 
had indirectly influenced the reformation of 
the criminal code and how his views on the 
Separation of powers, known to leading mem- 
bers of the Constitutional Convention, were 
importantly incorporated in our great char- 
ter of 1787. 

Eight days before the adoption of the Penn- 
syivania Constitution Congress enactea new 
Articles of War, very similar, as I have said, 
to the contemporary British articles. In 
1806 the articles were revised. In 1916, due 
to the leadership of my distinguished prede- 
cessor, Maj. Gen. Enoch H. Crowder, the arti- 
cles were thoroughly revised and many 
changes in procedure made, especially with 
a view to insuring greater protection to the 
defendant who, in the Army, is always called 
the “accused.” In 1920, following our ex- 
perience in the first World War, other changes 
were introduced to guarantee more protec- 
tion to the accused. 

There are three kinds of courts martial— 
the summary court, the special- court, and 
the general court. The summary court con- 
sists of one commissioned officer, the special 
court of three or more commissioned officers, 
and the general court of five or more cam- 
missioned Officers. Punishing power of the 
two inferior courts, summary and special, is 
limited by statute, the summary not being 
empowered to adjudge confinement in ex- 
cess of 1 month and forfeiture of more than 
two-thirds of 1 1.10nth’s pay. The special 
court may not adjudge confinement in ex- 
cess of 6 mionths and forfeiture of more than 
two-thirds per month pay for 6 months. The 
punishing power of the general court is 
usually, by the wording of the article of war 
denouncing a particular offense, left to the 
discretion of the court. That apparently 
unlimited power does not, however, exist. In 
a few instances the article itself prescribes 
the punishment for a particular offense. In 
all other cases the President under authority 
given him by an article of war has prescribed 
a table of maximum punishment which may 
not be exceeded by any court, inferior or 
general. The punishment of all purely mili- 
tary offenses has thus been restricted to a 
reasonable maximum by the President. The 
punishment of nearly all offenses which are 
denounced by the common law and by non- 
military codes has been similarly limited by 
the President. In the rare event that an 
offense is committed which is not covered by 
the President’s limit of punishment order the 
punishment may not exceed that fixed as a 
maximum for that offense by the United 
States Penal Code or the Criminal Code for 
the District of Columbia. The sentence of 
no court martial has validity until it has been 
approved by the officer appointing the court. 
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The sentences of all general courts martial 
are, as I shall explain a little later on, sub- 
ject to a series of reviews and approvals or 
disapprovals in which the record of trial 
is examined not only to determine its legal 
sufficiency but also to insure that no sentence 
of unnecessary harshness is finally executed. 

I shall take a general court-martial case 
and trace it from its beginning, that is, from 
the time of the commission of the offense to 
the time of the last review and final action 
in the War Department or in some cases by 
the President. Let us assume that the of- 
fense is the willful disobedience of the lawful 
order of a commissioned officer. And here 
let me revert to Beccaria’s third principle, 
namely, “the measure of the punishment is 
the damage to society caused by the crime.” 
Here, of course, we should read in place of 
the word “society” the words “discipline and 
efficiency of the Army and indirectly the de- 
fense of the country.” Forgive the cliché 
but an Army without discipline is a mob and 
discipline cannot exist unless all lawful or- 
ders are accorded implicit and immediate 
obedience. This is true in peacetime; it is 
all the more true today when a grave 
public emergency exists. If in times like 
these willful disobedience is not sternly dealt 
with, it will be difficult to obtain from a 
command that unquestioning and instant 
obedience so necessary to success in battle. 
Let us now take the case of a private who 
has willfully disobeyed the orders of his bat- 
tery commander and who after having been 
allowed a cooling-off period of 24 hours per- 
sists in his flagrant disobedience. The case 
against him is started by the writing out of 
a formal charge supported by formal speci- 
fications reciting the details of each instance 
of disobedience. These charges and speci- 
fications must be signed and sworn to by 
a person subject to military law. This is the 
first of the safeguards against unfounded ac- 
cusations. The papers containing the 
charges and specifications, after having been 
sworn to, are then transmitted to the ac- 
cused’'s commanding officer, normally his 
colonel. The colonel may investigate the 
case himself or he may refer it to a lieutenant 
colonel or some other cfficer, usually a field 
officer, for a thorough and impartial investi- 
gation. In that investigation the accused is 
present, is confronted by the witnesses 
against him, and is shown any documentary 
evidence against him. He may cross-ex- 
amine the accusing witnesses and he may in- 
trcduce witnesses in his own behalf. He is 
carefully warned of his rights, namely, that 
he is at liberty to make or not to make a 
statement as he pleases, but that if he makes 
a statement it may be used against him. At 
the close of the investigation the investi- 
gating officer makes a formal report in writ- 
ing, summarizing the.evidence for and 
against the accused and recommending trial 
or other disposition of the case. When the 
report of investigation is laid before the 
colonel he may decide that the case is un- 
founded, in which event so far as the accused 
is concerned, the case is closed, or the colonel 
may decide that the matter may be disposed 
cf by a heart to heart talk with the accused, 
or by what is called summary punishment, 
that is, restriction of privileges or imposition 
of extra fatigue. The accused may, if he so 
desires, refuse to accept summary punish- 
ment and demand a trial. Or the colonel 
may decide that the case should be sent to a 
special or a general court martial. Suppose 
the colonel decides upon a general court 
martial. In that event he transmits the 
charges, specifications, report of investiga- 
tion, and his recommendation to the officer 
exercising general court-martial jurisdiction, 
normally the major general commanding the 
division or similar unit. Up to this point 
the procedure under the military code is 
rovghly analogous to the finding of a true 
bill by a grand jury, but it is readily seen that 
the military investigation prior to trial by a 
general court martial is much fairer to the 
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accused than the ex parte showing made by a 
State’s attorney to a grand jury in the ab- 
sence of the accused or defendant. 

When the charges and related papers reach 
the major general or other officer exercising 
general court-martial jurisdiction they must 
under the law be referred by that authority 
to his staff judge advocate, a trained military 
lawyer, for consideration and advice. The 
Staff judge advocate is not a prosecutor but 
an impartial reviewer of the charges and the 
expected evidence. The staff judge advocate 
submits a written report to the general rec- 
ommending trial, dropping of the charges, or 
other disposition of the case. Normally the 
general accepts the recommendation of his 
staff judge advocate. Let us suppose that 
trial is recommended. Thereupon all the 
papers are referred for trial to the trial judge 
advocate of a general court martial, consist- 
ing, as I have told you, of five or more com- 
missioned officers. For each such court there 
are appointed a trial judge advocate and an 
assistant trial judge advocate, a defense coun- 
sel and an assistant defense counsel. The 
defense counsel serve the accused at no ex- 
pense to him. The duty of the defense coun- 
sel is to defend, by all legitimate methods 
known to the law, any accused ordered for 
trial before their court. The accused is fur- 
nished with a copy of the charges and speci- 
fications, upon which he may not be tried 
until after 5 days have elapsed, unless he con- 
sents. He is informed of his right to be de- 
fended by the regularly appointed defense 
counsel and that he may if he so desires em- 
ploy civilian counsel, in which event the 
military defense counsel may be excused or 
serve as assistant counsel as he may elect. 
He may request additional military counsel 
and his request will be granted if practicable. 
All proceedings of the trial are stenographi- 
cally reported and transcribed and a carbon 
copy of the record furnished the accused, 
without cost to him. In the course of the 
trial every safeguard which a defendant has 
in nonmilitary trials is afforded the accused 
and the rules of evidence are applied as they 
are in nonmilitary courts. In order to pre- 
vent junior members of the court from being 
influenced by the senior members, voting on 
the question of guilt or innocence and on 
the question of the sentence is by secret 
written ballot. Two-thirds of the members 
of the court must concur in a finding of 
guilty, otherwise a finding of not guilty is 
rendered. Here there may be less protection 
than a civilian defendant has before a trial 
jury where all 12 members must concur in 
a finding of guilty. On the other hand, 
there is no such thing as a hung jury in the 
case of a general court martial. It may not 
be inappropriate to point out that the mem- 
bers of the average general court martial 
are certainly superior in education and prob- 
ably superior in intelligence to the members 
of the average jury. They should, therefore, 
be less subject to prejudice and less subject 
to an oratorical appeal, whether it come 
from the trial judge advocate or defendant's 
counsel. 

We in the Army believe that while a guilty 
man has less chance of acquittal before a 
general court martial than he has in the 
hands of a trial jury, an innocent man on 
the other hand is less apt to be convicted 
by a general court martial than he is by a 
jury. When the record of trial is transcribed 
it is read and subscribed by the president of 
the court and trial judge advocate and then 
transmitted to the appointing authority who 
ordered the trial, or his successor in com- 
mand. Before the appointing authority takes 
action he requires his staff judge advocate 
to submit to him a thorough written review. 
In that review the evidence for and against 
the accused is analyzed. The effect of errors, 
if any, is considered and if any error, con- 
sidering the record as a whoie, has sub- 
stantially prejudiced the rights of the ac- 
cused, the staff judge advocate recommends 
that the finding be disapproved. The staff 
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judge advocate also makes a recommenda- 
tion whether the sentence should be re- 
duced. If, following the report of his staff 
judge advocate the appointing authority 
does not disapprove the finding, the record 
is transmitted to the Office of the Judge 
Advocate General in Washington. There at 
least two officers make an independent re- 
view of every record in which dishonorable 
discharge has been suspended. In the more 
serious cases in which dishonorable dis- 
charge is not suspended or in which a peni- 
tentiary is designated as the place of con- 
finement, the record is read by a statutory 
board of review of three officers who make a 
careful, written review and submit it to the 
Judge Advocate General. All cases involv- 
ing general officers, or the dismissal of an 
officer or cadet, or the suspension of a cadet, 
or involving the death penalty are sub- 
mitted to the Secretary of War and the Presi- 
dent. Any important case may be so sub- 
mitted. All of these reviews (the entire 
appellate procedure) are automatic and cost 
the accused soldier not 1 penny. Since the 
present Judge Advocate General has been in 
office a systematic and successful effort has 
been made to harmonize and make uniform 
general court-martial punishments for ap- 
proximately similar offenses arising through- 
out all our general court-martial jurisdic- 
tions, at present numbering about 100. A 
board of officers brings to the attention of 
the Judge Advocate General any sentence 
which seems unduly harsh or out of line 
with that customarily applied in other juris- 
dictions. If the Judge Advocate General 
agrees with that view of the sentence he 
sometimes writes to the officer who exercised 
general court-martial jurisdiction over the 
case, normally the major general of the di- 
vision or similar organization, and suggests 
a reduction in the sentence. When this 
action is not effective, or if the need for 
immediate action is plain, the Judge Advo- 
cate General in cooperation with The Adju- 
tant General takes the matter up with the 
Secretary of War or the Under Secretary of 
War with a view to having orders issued 
reducing the sentence to a proper limit. Mr. 
James V. Bennett, Director of the Bureau 
of Prisons, Department of Justice, who has 
been very helpful to the present Judge Advo- 
cate General in the latter’s effort ta har- 
monize all sentences, wherever practicable 
and to prevent the execution of harsh sen- 
tences, informs me that so far as he knows 
the Army affords the only example in Ameri- 
can jurisprudence of effective procedure 
whereby sentences for approximately siml- 
lar offenses are made reasonably uniform. 

The problem of administering military jus- 
tice lies not so much in preventing undue 
punishment as it does in preventing un- 
necessary trials. Reviewing authorities may 
and do, as we have seen, reduce excessive 
sentences, but it is the company commander 
who has most to do with reducing the num- 
ber of trials for he is usually the first officer 
to whom knowledge comes of misconduct on 
the part of his men. He it is, therefore, who 
has most to do with whether an offender shall 
be tried. It is largely a question of per- 
sonality and leadership. An alert, sympa- 
thetic, and firm company commander can 
control his men except in rare cases without 
preferring charges. As a rule, the best com- 
panies have the fewest trials. Ready resort to 
the court martial as an aid to discipline too 
often means laziness or inefficiency on the 
part of the company commander. Under the 
leadership of Secretary Stimson and General 
Marshall the Army today has the lowest 
peacetime court-martial rate in its history. 
On October 20, 1940, General Marshall ad- 
dressed the Army, saying, among other 
things: 

“The task * * * before us is the ex- 
peditious development of a unified, efficient 
fighting force of citizen-soldiers. 
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“The Army of the United States, keenly 
aware of its great responsibility, assumes this 
task as a profound privilege. 

“First in importance will be the develop- 
ment of a high morale and the building of 
& sound discipline, based on wise leadership 
and a spirit of mutual cooperation through- 
out all ranks. Morale, engendered by 
thoughtful consideration for officers and en- 
listed men by their commanders will produce 
a cheerful and understanding subordination 
of the individual to the good of the team. 
This is the essence of the American standard 
of discipline, and it is a primary responsi- 
bility of leaders to develop and maintain such 
a standard.” 

At the same time the Judge Advocate Gen- 
eral circularized all judge advocates as 
follows: 

“In view of the rapid expansion of the 
Army, I am most solicitous that no case be 
recommended for trial by general cou7t mar- 
tial until it has had the most careful con- 
sideration of all facts involved, including 
the nature of the offense, moral and psycho- 
logical factors, and the salvage value of the 
offender. I am confident that the exercise 
by staff judge advocates of imagination, hu- 
manity, and sound judgment, with attention 
to technical details only in cases in which 
law and justice demand it, will greatly assist 
in obtaining results which attest the wis- 
dom of Congress in adopting selective service 
as a peacetime method of personnel procure- 
ment.” 

There has been an encouraging drop in the 
rate of all three kinds of courts martial in the 
last 10 years. In 1931, twenty-eight out of 
every thousand enlisted men were tried by a 
general court martial. When the present 
Judge Advocate General took office 4 years ago, 
sixteen men out of every thousand were tried 
by a general court martial. For the fiscal 
year ending last June only four and one-half 
per thousand were so tried. When the curve 
was plotted showing the general court-martial 
rate, it was feared that the decrease in trials 
by general courts martial would be offset by 
an increase in the number of trials by the 
inferior courts, but the curves for the special 
and the summary couris had fallen in lines 
roughly paralleling the descent in the general 
court-martial rate. In 1931, forty-six out of 
every thousand men were tried by special 
court. Last fiscal year only thirteen out of 
every thousand were so tried. In 1931, one 
hundred and five men out of every thousand 
were tried by a summary court. Last fiscal 
year only thirty-one cut of every thousand 
were so tried. When you compare the present 
ccurt-martial rate with that in President 
Cleveland's time, the result is amazing. In 
his first annual message to Congress on De- 
cember 8, 1885, Mr. Cleveland reported that 
the Army numbered 24,705 enlisted men and 
that there had been 14,179 trials by all forms 
of court martial during the preceding fiscal 
year. Of course, some men had been tried 
more than once, but as Mr. Cleveland pointed 
out, probably over one-half the Army had 
been tried, the percentage being 57 percent. 
Last year the percentage was 4.85, but we are 
not satisfied with that. Four and eighty-five 
one-hundredths men out of every hundred 
tried by some form of court martial is not 
good enough, and we are constantly working 
to better it. The most vexatious problem 
arises out of petty thievery. Because of the 
close community in which soldiers live in 
barracks and in camps with no way of pro- 
tecting their property at all times a petty thief 
disturbs harmony, causes mutual distrust, 
and breaks up the teamwork necessary to the 
success of a company in peace or in war. 
There is an old Army saying, “There is no 
place in the Army for a petty thief.” So 
until recently the almost invariable custom 
has been to try by a general court martial all 
cases of prima facie petty thievery and to 
adjudge dishonorable discharge in the event 
of conviction. Dishonorable discharge for 


stealing brands a boy for life. So many dis- 
tressing cases came to the attention of The 
Judge Advocate General that he recently cir- 
cularized all staff judge advocates on the 
subject, saying among other things: 

“Often a company commander may dispose 
of a case without trial or trial may be had by 
inferior court when the circumstances indi- 
cate that the taking of property was due to 
impulse or sudden temptation. The com- 
pany commander should try to determine 
whether the taking was the act of a real thief 
or an unpremeditated act in disregard of 
property rights, unfortunately not very un- 
common in youth. Such cases offer an oppor- 
tunity for the company commander to exer- 
cise discrimination and true leadersh!p to the 
end that the self-respect of the soldiers and 
military manpower may be preserved.” 

In the remarkable series of lectures on the 
common law which Oliver Wendell Holmes 
delivered at the Lowell Institute at Boston 
over 60 years ago, he restated the three 
theories of punishment, retribution, reforma- 
tion, deterrence. He showed very clearly 
that he leaned to the theory of deterrence. 
Reformation may in some cases be worked by 
punishment. In its disciplinary barracks the 
Army employs psychiatry and other methods 
of modern penology, but in my view there is 
@ point very soon reached beyond which fur- 
ther confinement ruins rather than mends 
a boy. I have never been able to understand, 
much less follow, Hegel, protagonist of the 
retribution theory, and my brain whirls when 
I try to unravel his cryptic statement: 
“Wrong being the negation of right, punish- 
ment is the negation of that negation, or 
retribution.” Anybow, retribution, like its 
analog vengeance, may well be left to the 
Lord, who has so emphatically laid claim to 
it. The Army will probably never reach the 
high plane of Clarence Darrow and proceed 
upon the theory that punishment does not 
deter. So the Army will continue in its effort 
to avoid trials wherever possible and to hold 
punishment down to that minimum which 
seems adequate to deter. 

But should we go to war, there will be 
instances where severe sentences may be ad- 
judged for purely military offenses. Those 
sentences will be reviewed by my successor— 
for I expect soon to be relieved, and devote 
my entire time to the office of provost marshal 
general—and reviewed by the Secretary or 
Under Secretary. If such sentences after 
review and final action still seem severe, I 
trust the country will realize that in the 
considered judgment of humane and sympa- 
thetic men the sentences were measured by 
the damage to military discipline and effi- 
ciency and to the safety of the country and 
were regarded as necesvary. 
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Mr. CARTWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include an address pre- 
pared by Federal Works Administrator 
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John M. Carmody for delivery on Septem- 
ber 29, 1941, before the annual convention 
of the American Association of State 
Highway Officials at Detroit, Mich. Be- 
cause of illness, Mr. Carmody was unable 
to attend the convention and deliver his 
address in person, and it was read by 
Mr. H. S. Fairbank, Chief of the Division 
of Information of the Public Roads 
Administration. 
Mr. Carmody’s address follows: 


My first appearance before this association 
occurred 2 years ago. Then I felt somewhat 
like a stranger among you. As Administra- 
tor of the newly created Federal Works 
Agency, I had been given supervision of the 
Public Roads Administration only about 3 
months earlier. 

For more than 2 years now, I have worked 
with you through the Public Roads Admin- 
istration. I have seen highway construction 
under the Federal-aid plan progress in an 
orderly manner and at a rapid rate. The 
11,724 miles of Federal-aid highways com- 
pleted during the past fiscal year by the State 
highway departments represent an increase 
over the work of the previous year. 

I have also seen the State highway de- 
partments respond to the exigencies of the 
defense program as completely as available 
funds and the limitations of the law would 
permit. 

By the end of August, construction of 186 
miles of access roads and elimination of 13 
grade crossings on access roads had been 
approved under the Federal-aid highway 
program, and much of the work was under 
way. Surveys also have been authorized or 
engineering supervision is being supplied on 
over 1,450 miles of access road. This work is 
scattered over about three-fourths of the 
States and is to cost nearly sixteen and one- 
fourth millicn dollars, of which nearly nine 
million will be paid from Federal-aid funds. 

A marked upswing in volume of work on 
the 78,000-mile strategic network of highways 
of military importance also is evident. By 
the end of August, Federal-aid projects com- 
pleted during the fiscal year, under construc- 
tion or approved for construction, included 
4,288 miles of highway and 145 grade-crossing 
eliminations. This work is estimated to cost 
$172,505,000, of which $95,289,300 is to be paid 
with Federal-aid funds. An additional 1,500 
miles to cost about $64,000,000 is programmed. 

So I come before you this year not as a 
stranger but as one thoroughly acquainted 
with your work and deeply gratified with the 
cooperation between the Federal Works Agen- 
cy (through its Public Roads Administration) 
and the State highway departments. I might 
add that I wish all my dealings as Adminis- 
trator of the Federal Works Agency functioned 
as smoothly as those with the State highway 
departments. 

So much for the past. 
ture. 

The apportionment of Federal-aid road 
funds for the fiscal year beginning next July 
1 will be made in December. I am sure we 
can count on your conti':ued cooperation in 
spending funds made available for the Fed- 
eral-aid system to a desirable extent for the 
strengthening of weak links in the strategic 
system. After ali, these roads are your main 
highways. All improvements will be service- 
able in the future as well as in the present 
national emergency. But, above all, I am 
sure that you of the States, no less than we 
of the Federal Government, welcome the op- 
portunity to be of service to our country at 
this critical time. I predict that next fall 
it will be possible to point with still greater 
pride to our accomplishments in recondition- 
ing the strategic network. 

I do not need to enumerate the weaknesses 
that exist in the roads of principal military 
importance. You are already thoroughly fa- 
miliar with them. You also have a realistic 


Now about the fu- 








understanding of the enormous size of the re- 
conditioning job. You know that even the 
best you can do with the money that will be 
available will still leave a large amount yet 
undone. But I am sure I speak for you as 
well as the Public Roads Administration when 
I say we will do our utmost during the coming 
year to fit the important highways of the 
country for the heavier duty that will be put 
upon them. 

As for access roads to military and naval 
reservations and defense industries, legisia- 
tion authorizing special funds is now before 
Congress. It seems reasonably certain that 
money will be provided to meet the urgent 
needs for these special roads. 

Thanks to the 1940 authorization to use 
Federal-aid funds in making engineering sur- 
veys of defense roads and to the close coopera- 
tion of the State highway departments and 
the Public Roads Administration in this sur- 
vey work, we are ready to begin access-road 
construction almost immediately after funds 
are made available. And thanks to the in- 
sistent effort of the Public Roads Administra- 
tion the necessary machinery for obtaining 
preference ratings for defense highway work 
is in good order. 

Funds would have to be made available in 
impossible proportions to finance all the high- 
way construction that has been proposed in 
the name of defense. Demands of the cities 
are particularly heavy. We do not question 
the need for these improvements. We simply 
know there is no prospect that such an ex- 
tensive program can be undertaken at the 
present time. 

But we are glad the metropolitan areas are 
thinking about their needs. We even hope 
they will carry their thinking to the point 
of definite planning for the necessary im- 
provements. 

In the Federal Works Agency, we want to 
do everything that is possible to promote the 
accumulation of advance plans for future 
construction projects by States and local gov- 
ernments. Among other projects, we have 
in mind the advance planning of the high- 
ways of tomorrow, and the agencies best qual- 
fied to perfect such plans are those that are 
represented in this convention. The need for 
immediate planning of post-war improvement 
of an interregional system has been generally 
acknowledged. 

Congress has given definite expression of 
its approval of advance planning of the kind 
of improvements that are proposed.’ Legisla- 
tion now pending would provide $10,000,000 
for expenditure through the Public Roads 
Administration in cooperation with the State 
highway departments to accelerate this plan- 
ning work. 

The President recommended advance plan- 
ning work of this type at least as early as Jan- 
uary 1941. At one time or another he has 
said of these advance-planning activities: 

“* © * Tt is very wise for us to establish 
a reservoir of post-defense projects to help 
absorb labor that later will be released by 
defense industry. * * * 

“s © * If projects are to be ready at 
hand for rapid inauguration in times of need, 
the surveys and investigations, the engineer- 
ing plans and specifications must be prepared 
in advance. * * * Theplanning * * * 
fund * * * would make available a shelf 
of useful projects without in any way com- 
mitting the Government to the immediate 
construction of such works.” 

In our report, Highways for the National 
Defense, made last February at the President’s 
request, we called for a $12,000,000 appropria- 
tion for advance planning of important high- 
ways, “including the extensions of the system 
into and through municipalities and metro- 
politan areas.” All other funds listed in the 
report were recommended for financing im- 
mediate construction of defense roads. 

The conception of an interregional system 
of main highways has developed since 1935, 
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By that time the pioneer road job of “getting 
the traffic out of the mud” had been com- 
pleted. State highway departments and local 
authorities had surfaced about a million miles 
of road in 20 years’ time. 

That was a large accomplishment, but it 
rather suddenly became inadequate. The 
Public Roads Administration reported in 1928: 

“The design of motor vehicles has been so 
perfected that speed considerably in excess of 
former possibilities can be attained without 
increase of hazard so far as the vehicles them- 
selves are concerned.” 

So you began a section-by-section adap- 
tation of the old roads to the faster vehi- 
cles. But the real problem was to select 
out of the million miles of surfaced road the 
highways carrying large volumes of swiftly 
moving traffic between main population cen- 
ters, and to modernize this network consist- 
ently as a whole in the shortest possible 
time. 

The Public Roads Administration took the 
first step in 1935 by inviting the State high- 
way departments to join in State-wide high- 
way planning surveys. These State-by-State 
surveys were.to provide the factual founda- 
tion for a general highway program for the 
States and the Nation. 

May I interject at this point one com- 
ment about these. planning surveys? This 
work you are now doing—your traffic 
counts, your studies of highway capacities, 
your research on the life of roads—all this 
is going to be of the greatest importance in 
convincing the public that your plans for 
the highways of tomorrow are sound and 
that you have developed your plans in a 
businesslike way. 

The public must be convinced of this, be- 
cause the projects you plan are going to be 
exceedingly costly. You have the job of 
convincing the public that the improve- 
ments are needed on the scale you plan 
them, and that the large expenditures are 
justified. Your highway planning surveys 
will provide the facts for this educational 
work. 

Shortly after the highway planning sur- 
veys got under way, President Roosevelt gave 
the movement for a modernized network of 
highways additional impetus when he ex- 
pressed his interest in the development of a 
system of interregional routes. In a prelim- 
inary conference on the subject in 1938, he 
personally roughed out on an outline map 
of the United States his general conception 
of a network of such highways. 

The Federal Highway Act of 1938 carried 
the evolution of the idea of an interregional 
system a step further, as you will recall. It 
directed the Public Roads Administration to 
investigate and report to Congress on the 
feasibility of building and operating as toll 
roads not exceeding six superhighways, three 
spanning the country from coast to coast 
and three from north to south. 

On the basis of the wealth of basic data 
which you obtained through the highway 
planning surveys, the Public Roads Adminis- 
tration concluded that the financing of such 
a system of roads by means of tolls would not 
be feasible. 

You are familiar with the alternative rec- 
ommendation—“a master plan for free high- 
way development,” including: 

“The construction of a special, tentatively 
defined system of direct interregional high- 
ways with all necessary connections through 
and around cities, designed to meet the re- 
quirements of the national defense in time 
of war and the needs of a growing peacetime 
traffic of longer range.” 

The President gave renewed expression of 
his interest last April when he appointed a 
national interregional Lighway committee to 
review existing data and surveys and outline 
and recommend a limited system of national 
highways designed to provide a basis for 
improved interregional transportation. To 
members of the committee he expressed the 
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hope that as a result «f their recommenda- 
tions it would be possible to prepare detailed 
plans and specifications and permit, upon the 
conclusion of the defense program, a produc- 
tive utilization of some of the manpower and 
industrial capacity then available to con- 
struct a national system of interregional 
highways. 

The membership of the committee includes 
Thomas H. MacDonald, Commissioner of Pub- 
lic Roads; G. Donald Kennedy, Michigan State 
Highway Commissioner; Bibb Graves, former 
Governor of Alabama; C. H. Purcell, California 
State Highway Engineer; Frederic A. Delano, 
Chairman, National Resources Planning 
Board; Harland Bartholomew, city planner, 
St. Louis, Mo.; and Rexford G. Tugwell, Gov- 
ernor General of Puerto Rico. 

This committee has before it the great 
mass of factual data on highway conditions 
and use collected by the State highway de- 
partments and the Public Roads Administra- 
tion. Its conclusions and recommendations 
will establish a basis for the detailed plan- 
ning of these most important of all highway 
facilities. 

As you know, the big job in building an 
interregional system will be at the approaches 
to and the routes through cities. And the 
main handicap in making highway improve- 
ments in these urban areas is the high ccst 
of right-of-way. 

The extension of an interregional system 
through cities is further complicated by the 
necessity of complimentary improvement of 
all express highways radiating from a city. 
The main highways carrying an interregional 
system through a city would otherwise soon 
be overloaded by traffic attracted to its im- 
provements, and the city would develop out- 
ward along the interregional routes faster 
than would be economical. 

And this leads to another thought regard- 
ing the influence of highway improvements 
on the growth of a city. In the development 
of an interregional system, city, State, and 
Federal highway authorities have a new re- 
sponsibility—to take counsel with all other 
agencies that will have a part in determining 
the future development of the cities before 
deciding definitely upon the location and 
routing of the major highways in order that 
there may be assurance of a proper harmony 
between the various development plans. 

Provision of off-street parking facilities is 
an unavoidable step in solving congestion 
problems on main city arteries. Until now 
we have been building transportation lines 
with almost no thought of terminal facilities. 
Places for vehicles to stop are just as much 
a@ part of the transportation problem as the 
highways on which vehicles move. The nu- 
merous difficulties that have prevented a more 
ample provision of vehicle terminals deserve 
your serious consideration. 

These and other complicated problems in 
developing an interregional system in urban 
areas call for close cooperation between city, 
State, and Federal Governments. 

But the most important job of all is to lay 
the idea before the public. The public must 
understand the problem, the logic and prac- 
ticability of the solution, and the necessity 
for the expenditures that will have to be 
made to create a satisfactory and adequate 
interregional system of main highways. 

There is your job: 

One, the educating of the public to accept 
the bold strokes necessary in developing an 
interregional system. 

Two, the planning of the system now so 
that when men and time are available for 
construction, projects will be ready to go. 

And three, immediate action to meet the 
requirements of the present emergency— 
that is, constructing access roads and 
strengthening the strategic system as rapidly 
as Federal-aid and special funds are made 
available, and working increasingly on the 
terminal or parking problem. 


oma 
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A Free and Courageous Press 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. FRANK 8. KEEFE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 7, 1941 


EDITORIAL WRITTEN BY WILLIAM J. 
McHALE, OF THE CHILTON (WIS.) 
TIMES-JOURNAL 


Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Speaker, during the 
past week the people of America observed 
National Newspaper Week, and well- 
earned tribute was paid to the great rank 
and file of the newspapers of this coun- 
try, who, in these days of stress and emo- 
tion, are maintaining the finest attributes 
of a great, free American press. 

In the newspaper field the weekly paper 
published in small communities through- 
eut the country plays a most potent and 
important part in presenting to the 
American people the truth. 

Many editors of small papers are mak- 
ing an outstanding contribution to Amer- 
ican welfare by their courageous and un- 
erring presentation of facts to the Amer- 
ican reading public. One of the out- 
standing such editors is the Honorable 
William J. McHale, editor of the Chilton 
Times-Journal, published at Chilton, 
Wis., in the district which I have the 
honor to represent. 

Under date of Thursday, October 2, 
Mr. McHale wrote and published an edi- 
torial entitled “A Free and Courageous 
Press.” This editorial should be read, 
not only by Members of Congress but by 
people throughout the country, because 
of the courageous, clear, and outstanding 
contribution that it makes toward the 
preservation of a free and untrammeled 
press in America. 

It affords me distinctive pleasure to in- 
corporate this editorial as part of these 
remarks: 


[From the Chilton (Wis.) Times-Journal of 
October 2, 1941] 


A FREE AND COURAGEOUS PRESS 


Scarcely a week passes that we do not find 
in one or more of the weekly newspapers 
that come to our desk some caustic criticism 
of the policies of the Chicago Tribune. Now, 
we did not sit down to write this little piece 
with any idea of championing the cause of 
the Chicago Tribune. It does not need cham- 
picning from this puny source. Since, how- 
ever, this is being observed as Naticnal News- 
paper Week, it strikes us as an appropriate 
theme for comment. 

To begin with, we have observed that 
some of the soundest thinkers we know— 
men whose Americanism is as unchailenge- 
able as that of Washington himself—read 
the Tribune and other periodicals that are 
fearless and forthright. They read them to 
be sure they get both sides of controversial 
issues. They know they can get the Govern- 
ment side in full measure from the speeches 
and comment of Government leaders, and 
they want the other side for a balanced diet. 

We notice also in our weekly exchanges 
frequent comment on the enormity of the 
printed matter sent out by Government de- 


| side. 


partments in Washingtcn. The volume is 
truly great. We Know, of course, that it is 
written by men on the Goverrment pay rolis, 
that it is printed and circulated at Govern- 
ment expense, that it wiil reveal no Goverrr- 
ment weakness and criticize no Govermment 
policy. We do not mean to imply that this 
propaganda is intended to mislead the pub- 
lic, but we can be certain beyond doubt it 
does have for its purpose to make the polf- 


' cles and acts of the Government appear to be 


thoroughly sound and strictly in the pubtic 


| interest. 


If we are to get the other side of the case, 
it must be presented by some fearless inde- 


| pendent source. Unless we get the other side, 


we, the pecple, are in no better position to 


| form a correct opinion than a fudge Im a 
|} civil court would be to render a just verdict 


after having heard the evidence of only one 
The Government is able to present its 
side capably and at great length because it 
can secure the services of the ablest talent 


| and does not have to count the cost. That’s 


for the taxpayers to worry about. We know, 
tao, that those who hold office by grace of 
a political party—any political party—will go 


slow about criticizing the party’s policies even. 


when they have grave doubts of their sound- 
ness. The fellows in Germany who heil Hitler 
Ioudest are the fellows who are reaping the 
greatest honors and private gains from his 
regime. The same holds true of the wor- 
shipers. of dictators elsewhere. Let us not 
think that human nature is different In 
America. 

Cur point is that we don’t need to worry 
seriously about a private publication whose 
policies may strike us as extreme, because 
no private organ can hope to acquire instru- 
ments of power which the people cannot con- 
trol. That is not true of government. As 
far back as 1936 President. Roosevelt pub- 
licly admitted that the new instruments of 
public power created at his behest could, in 
wrong hands, provide shackles for the people 
of America. That is truly a fearful admis- 
sion, and in 1936 the President. possessed only 
a fraction of the power which the Chief Ex- 
ecutive exercises today. If someone else had 
made that. comment, the partisans of the 
President would have called it a wild figment 
of the imagination. But the President him- 
self said it. and it stands as a pertinent re- 
minder of the wisdom of the warning that 
the price of liberty is eternal vigilance. 

The small newspaper publishers know that 
the constitutional guaranty of freedom of 
the press has its practical limitations. They 
know that frank criticism, however justifi- 
able, may bring the penalty of damaging 
business, reprisals. Im proportion as. their 
sources of revenue are limited, they are can- 
fronted by the practical need of respecting 
the veto power whieh their business patrons 
exercise over their freedom to print what 
they think. This is true not only of the 
small newspapers. Many of the larger pub- 
lications deliberately avoid editorial parti- 
sanship for the sake of the larger patronage 
that. a neutral position may win. 

For these reasons we are glad that. the 
country still has newspapers that. have the 
interest. and courage te buck the popular 
trend. Whether we consider them reason- 
able or rabid, their existence should he to 
us @ sign that the constitutional guaranty 
ef a free press is not dead. Should the time 
come when the country lacks newspaper- 
men capable of risking unpopularity and 
foregoing financial gains for the sake of 
their convictions, we shall then have real 
cause to worry for a free press—and a. free 
country. 

We close with a note on the fate of the 
once free press of Germany. When Hitler 
attained power in 1933 the House of Ullstein 
was the foremost German publishing firm. 
It was located in the heart of Berlin and 
owned four daily newspapers, one with a cir- 
culation of 600,000; 6 magazines, the largest 
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of which had 2,000,000 readers; and a book 
department that turned out 2,000,000 voi- 
umes a year. The firm followed a policy of 
neutrality in. politics and by that policy its 
periodicals attained tremendous circulation. 
The board of directors sensed the threat of 
regimentation. fn Hitler’s rise to power, but 
even then they did not think they could 
“afford to have opinions” im political matters. 
It would be bad for their business. 

In the space of 2 years they found them- 
selves not only without the right to express 
publicly their opinions but without their 
property as well. They valued their property 
at $24,000,000. Hitler allowed them one-fifth 
of that amount and then exacted from them 


| im the form of taxes, fines, and penalties about 


al? that he gave thenr. Hitler has sinee en- 
Joyed the profits of the Ulistein property. 
And the House of Ullstein, had it beem Chicago 
Tribune minded, might have saved Germany 
the tragedy of the Hitler regime. 


After the Waz, What? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE T. ELLIS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Tuesday, October 7, 1941 


ARTICLE FROM THE SOUTHWEST AMER- 
ICAN, FORT SMITH, ARK. 


Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
most intelligent. and far-sighted discus- 
sions that I have seen of eur course after 
the war, appeared im the Southwest 
American of Fort Smith, Ark., Arkansas’ 
third largest newspaper, in the form of 
an editorial on October 2. I take pleas- 
ure in imserting it in full in the Rgcorp: 


[From the Southwest American, Fort Smith, 
Ark.] 


“If nothing is done now, we shall face at 
the end of the defense boom a depression 
inmcomparably more serious than that which 
commenced in 1929.” 

Almest any thoughtful person might have 
said that. Actually it was said by Leon H. 
Keyserling, general counsel and deputy ad- 
ministrator of the United States Housing Au- 
thority, im a recent. speech. 

It isn’t the mam who said it nor the occa- 
sion but the challenge of the statement which 
merits. attention. 

It. is obvious that the present business 
boom is founded upon defense enterprises. 
The lahor of millions is being employed along 
with billions of capital to produce armaments. 
So intense is the effort to produce defense 
goods that civilian enterprise is suffering. We 
are developing already a priority unemploy- 
ment—idileness of workers in plants which 
can no longer get supplies for normal civiltan 
goods. 

Tt is obvious that there will be a@ terrific 
let-down when the need for those defense 
goods has passed, as it one day will pass. 

What shall we do about it? 

No one is wise enough to foresee clearly 
what conditions. will be when the defense 
emergency has ended. No one can see now 
just how the defense emergency can come to 
anend. A negotiated peace in Europe under 
existing conditions would not enc the emer- 
gency, because it would be nece-sary under 
those circumstances for the United States to 
live in @ perpetual state of heavy armament. 
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Only ‘an end of the war which ends the men- 
ace of ictalitarian aggressors will permit the 
United States to slow down its defense effort. 
How long tLat will take no one knows. What 
economic conditions will be in the United 
States at that time is equally cloudy. 

But this much we know: 

When war’s demands have slackened we 
shall have millions of men and billions of 
capital seeking new outlets for their produc- 
tion. We shall have an accumulated short- 
age of civilian goods in the United States and 
everywhere else in the world. We shall be 
needing and buying and making the goods 
which we could not make during the emer- 
gency because of the prior claims of defense. 
We shall have plant capacity, manpower, and 
potential markets. 

The areas which will recover first and 
fastest from the afterwar depression will be 
the areas which have prepared to produce 
goods economically and make the fullest use 
of their natural resources. 

In the battle for afterwar markets it seems 
to me the advantage will be heavy in favor 
of those areas which have developed their 
power possibilities, conserved their natural 
productivity and their natural resources, and 
provided a variety of outlets for the energies 
of their people. 

Here in the Southwest the development 
of stream-control works seems to me the 
foundation of our preparation for the after- 
war emergency. 

Depression in the thirties hit us hard, par- 
tially because we were so dependent on agri- 
culture and so handicapped in competition 
for industrial markets. 

We had enough power for our existing en- 
terprises, but not enough for the excess to 
create a pressure for more industries. 

We had some markets for our industrial 
output, but they were markets terribly lim- 
ited by the high and unfair freight-rate 
structure of the Nation. 

We had rich lands, but too much of them 
were wasted every year by floods. 

The program of stream control to stop flood 
losses, develop power, and aid navigation is by 
no means a cure-all. There isn’t any. But 
it appeals to me that the stream-control pro- 
gram now under way and contemplated under 
the general Arkansas Valley Authority pro- 
posal is the most intelligent approach we can 
make here in the Southwest to meet the 
problems of that day when the shouting and 
the tumult die and we try again to make a 
living out of our natural resources and our 
civilian markets. 





America Being Sold Out 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. ROBERT F. RICH 


ow PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Monday, October 6, 1941 





Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp to- 
day, I wish to make the following state- 
ment. The British war is costing Great 
Britain $44,000,000 daily, according to a 
statement made last week by the Chan- 
celor of the Exchequer, Sir Kingsley 
Wood, when he informed the House of 
Commons that the British war expendi- 
tures have risen so that they are now 
running to $44,000,000 a day and that 
the current expenditures are 50 percent 


— than during the peak of the World 
ar, 

Now let us make a comparison of what 
the British Government is doing in order 
to protect itself from expulsion from the 
British Isles by the ruthless hands of 
Hitler, and what America is doing to aid 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain. 
However, before I give you the figures of 
our own country, let us just see what our 
neighbor north of us—Canada—is doing 
to aid Great Britain. In the first place, 
Canada has no conscription law. They 
are not sending so many men to Europe 
to fight the battles of the United King- 
dom, and other British provinces are in 
a measure doing likewise—some of them 
nothing at all, such as the Irish Free 
State. What has the United States 
done, through the propaganda that is 
being sent out over the radio and in the 
newspapers and by correspondence 
through the United States mails to in- 
terest the American people to come to the 
aid of Great Britain? Naturally my 
sympathies are with Great Britain in her 
struggle to keep from being wiped off the 
map of Europe by a ruthless Hitler. But 
I am not interested in having America 
destroyed for the sake of helping Great 
Britain. That is the point I make, be- 
cause I am afraid that America is being 
sold short and Great Britain is .the re- 
cipient of all the favors that America 
can give that country at a time when we 
are not in position to render the service 
which they want and expect from us. I 
am unable to find out where Great Brit- 
ain has ever done anything for America. 
I am unable to find any American who 
can point his finger to one particular 
thing Great Britain ever did for us that 
they should expect our all to be given to 
them at a time when they are in great 
danger. We cannot forget the $6,000,- 
000,000 they owe us from World War 
No. 1, and because of the situation after 
the World War the Johnson Act was 
passed prohibiting America from lending 
any aid or loaning any more money to 
those countries which refused to recog- 
nize their debt, not even pay the in- 
terest. This was the act of Great Brit- 
ain. Yet today the President of the 
United States and Messrs. Willkie, Knox, 
and Stimson want us to tax our people to 
death in order to give Great Britain 
the assistance they think she ought to 
have. I do not share that opinion. Not 
because of any dislike for Great Britain 
but because I love America too much to 
sacrifice our people in this country for 
the benefit of Great Britain. I am 100 
percent for the United States, thus I 
want to protect her from bankruptcy and 
from ruination. Our entrance in the 
European and Asiatic war spells our 
doom. 

Now, let us just view the situation and 
what we have done since March 11, when 
the lease-lend bill gave the President 
$7,000,000,000 to lease and lend to Great 
Britain or any other nation, ships, 
TNT, powder, guns—anything to de- 
stroy mankind. This will cost every 
man, woman, and child in America, or 
the 130,000,000 people in America, the 
sum of $53.07 apiece. Now the President 
asks for $5,985,000,000 more, which will 
amount to $46.78 for each man, woman, 
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and child in America, and will make a 
grand total cost of $99.85 to each of the 
130,000,000 people of this country—to be 
given away as the President sees fit; too 
much money for one man; too much 
power for one man. 

This last legislation you will be asked 
to support before the week is over. 
Almost $13,000,000,000, after the John- 
son Act prohibited any extension of 
credit to the nations indebted to us be- 
cause of the last World War. Certainly 
we are evading the law, and under the 
terms of the crazy lease-lend bill the 
President has all this great sum in his 
power to do with as he chooses. It is 
contrary to our Constitution to place that 
much power in the hands of any one man. 
Why should we have a conscription law 
and raise an army of 2,000,000 men when 
Canada does not have one? Why should 
we compel our boys to go into the serv- 
ice for 2% years when our neighbor, 
Canada, does not do it? They are a part 
of Great Britain. We are independent. 
It does not seem right to me, and I am 
cpposed to it. It will create hardships 
on America that we will never get over. 

Now, since Sir Kingsley Wood informed 
the House that Britain was spending 
$44,000,000 a day, let me inforn the 
American people that since July 1 the 
American Government has been spend- 
ing $55,000,000 a day, or over $11,000,000 
a day more than Great Britain. We 
claim that we are not at war, bu. we. 
are doing almost everything that « na- 
tion would do in time of war. That is 
not all. The worst about the whole 
thing is the fact that the United States 
is going in the red each day over 
$35,000,000 since July 1. According to 
the statement of the Federal Govern- 
ment dated September 29, we have gone 
in the red in the past $0 days, or from 
July 1, the sum of $3,063,885,255.84, and 
the national debt listed in that statement 
‘is over $51,000,000,000. But that does 
not tell the whole story. We have guar- 
anties that are outstanding in an amount 
of $10,000,000,000 more than $51,000,000,- 
000. It will not be many months until 
we will be compelled to lift the debt limit 
of this country from $65,000,000,000 up- 
ward, and you will recall that Jesse Jones 
said that we could probably stand a ceil- 
ing for a debt up to $90,000,000,000. I 
can say to you and to the American peo- 
ple that any fool can spend money, but 
it takes brains to make it. Almost any- 
one can squander our birthright; but 
when this great debt is created, who is 
going to get us out? Do the American 
people think this administration can do 
it? I want to say now, once for all time, 
that to my way of thinking this admin- 
istration can never pull us out of the 
hole. They have not got the brains; 
they have not got the ability or the busi- 
ness experience. 

Director of the Budget Harold D. 
Smith predicted on last Saturday that 
the defense expenditures out of the 
Treasury will total $18,000,000,000 this 
fiscal year, or $135 for every man, woman, 
and child in America. In the near future, 
he said, defense costs will take 18 per- 
cent of the national income. This is 
more than the defense costs during the 
World War. Director of the Budget 
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Smith says that the Treasury will spend 
$24,581,000,000 this year, and that they 
would take in $11,998,000,000 in taxes 
and other revenue, and that our deficit at 
the end of this fiscal year would be $12,- 
583,000,000. That, you can see, will be 
over a billion dollars a month. Now, 
make your comparison with the last fiscal 
year, when our expenditures were $12,- 
710,000,000, our receipts $7,607,000,000, 
and our deficit for last year was $5,103,- 
000,000. Director of the Budget Harold 
D. Smith says that by New Year’s we will 
be going in the red at the rate of a 
billion and a half dollars a month, and 
by next June, 1942, we will be going in 
the red at the rate of $2,000,000,000 a 
month. Think of it. Does anybody 
think that, unless something unforeseen 
happens, this rate of spending does not 
mean bankruptcy for this Nation? Mr. 
Speaker, Members of the House, are you 
going to sell America down the river? 
Are you one that will destroy her? 

Another thing that disturbs me is that 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
according to a statement made by Jesse 
Jones on October 1, has made a loan of 
$425,000,000 to the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland, $75,000,000 of 
which was granted on that date. Now, 
this loan has been made not.ithstanding 
the fact that the Johnson Act prohibits 
this country from loaning money to na- 
tions who owed us after the World W*r. 
Why do we do it? Are we giving any 
consideration whatever to the future of 
America? Are we going to wreck our 
Nation financially by this terrible spend- 
ing? Again I say to the Congress of the 
United States: Where are you going to 
get the money? Again I say to the Con- 
gress of the United States: You are re- 
sponsible for this spending because you 
have appropriated the money, and unless 
you cease permitting these expenditures, 
the responsibility is directly upon you, 
and your vote will tell the tale. Are you 
going to permit the President to have 
$6.000,000,060 more to give away when 
we are not building up our own national 
defense as we should? 

I say to you now that I am ten times 
more afrad of communistic activities in 
America today than I am that Hitler will 
ever try—yes, ever try—to come to the 
Western Hemisphere. Then consider the 
statement made by the President that 
Stalin has guaranteed freedom of re- 
ligion to Russia. Can you imagine such 
a thing, after they have crucified and 
terrorized all those who tried to worship 
in their own churches. But it appears 
that we figure Stalin’s and the Russian 
Government would make good bedfellows 
for America so that we could give them 
practically anything they wanted to 
prosecute the war. 

I say in closing, let us allow the Rus- 
sians and Germans, and all the people 
in Europe who want to fight, fight it out. 
But instead of giving all our assistance 
to Great Britain, war materials and food 
when we have the hundreds of thousands 
of women and children in Belgium and 
Holland and Norway and other countries 
who are starving for want of food today 
it seems to me we should compel Great 
Britain to permit us to give them at Ieast 


soup in order to sustain life while this 
war is going on, or we should not send 
millions of dollars worth of foodstuff to 
Great Britain at the expense of the 
American taxpayer. I feel that the Good 
Lord will not approve of the things that 
we are doing in America. Certainly I do 
not. 

Keep America out of war. Keep Amer- 
ica solvent. Keep America neutral. 
This European and Asiatic war is not our 
war. The Monroe Doctrine says we will 
not interfere with the affairs of the East- 
ern Hemisphere. Then why do we not 
do it? Remember the good-neighbor 
Policy. Stay in the Western Hemisphere 
and obey the Monroe Doctrine. Make 
America our home, a better place in 
which to live. 


Making Defense Safe for Alcoa 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WALTEK M. PIERCE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


, Tuesday, Octaber 7, 1941 


ARTICLE BY I. F. STONE 


Mr. PIERCE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorb, I include the following article 
by I. F. Stone: 

{From the Nation for October 4, 1941] 
MAKING DEFENSE SAFE FOR ALCOA 
(By I. F. Stone) 

WASHINGTON, September 26.—The contract 
drafted by Oscar Ewing, vice chairman of 
the Democratic National Committee and law- 
yer-lobbyist for the Aluminum Co. of Amer- 
ica, was signed with little change by Jesse 
Jones on August 17. The terms as given to 
the press made the contract seem a victory for 
the Government. Alcoa would operate the 
new Government-owned alumina and alumi- 
num plants, but 85 percent of the profits 
would go to the R. F.C. Alcoa would keep 
@ modest 15 percent es its operating fee. It 
was announced at the same time that Alcoa 
had agreed to reduce the price of aluminum 
ingot from 17 to 15 cents a pound. It looked 
as though shrewd Jesse Jones had driven 
another of his hard bargains. 

It was not explained that the reduction in 
the price of ingot was a purely oral under- 
standing, binding on Alcoa only so long as 
it chose to be bound thereby. It was not 
explained that before this oral understanding 
was reached the Government had signed two 
contracts with Alcoa’s Canadian Siamese 
twin, Aluminum, Ltd., for 700,000,000 pounds 
of aluminum at 17 cents a pound. One 
Canadian contract was signed on May 2, the 
other on July 15. Were Aluminium, Ltd., 
prepared to deliver that aluminum or any 
considerable part of it this year, it would be 
well worth the extra 2 cents. But while the 
cut in price goes into effect at the end of 
this month, deliveries under the Canadian 
contract do not begm until next year and 
continue through 1944. The 15-cent price, 
as long as it continues in effect, will serve 
to deter potential competitors in this coun- 
try, while the Canadian affiliate, which need 
fear nc competition, wili continue to get 17 
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cents or more. The Canadian contracts con- 
tain escalator clauses permitting an increase 
in the price if labor, freight, or raw-material 
costs go up. The Canadian company will be 
receiving its raw material, bauxite, from Alcoa 
in Alcoa ships. It is not inconceivable that 
Alcoa might be encouraged by these escalator 
clauses to increase the prices it charges its 
Canadian alter ego for bauxite and shipping. 
Nor is there any clause in the Canadian con- 
tracts which would prevent Aluminium, Ltd., 
from buying 15-cent aluminum from Alcoa 
and reselling it to the United States for 17 
cents. This may never happen, but Jesse 
Jones is rarely so trusting in the contract 

he signs. . 

The signing of the contract was accom- 
panied by announcement of the reduction in 
price to 15 cents, but the contract itself does 
not specify any price. The contract provides 
only that the same price shall be charged 
for aluminum produced in the Government- 
owned plants as for aluminum produced in 
Alcoa’s. The peculiar system set up by the 
contract for pooling the operations of both 
types of plants and for allocating their ex- 
penses and profits is such that any price 
which covers the costs of the Government- 
owned plants will yield a very wide margin 
of profit on Alcoa's. 

The contract says that the price of alumi- 
num is to be fixed from time to time by Alcoa 
and the Defense Plant Corporation, the 
R. F. C. subsidiary which will hold title to 
the Government plants. The contract con- 
tains provisions for arbitration in the event 
of disagreement on most matters, but the 
price of aluminum is specifically excepted 
from the arbitration clause. In practice this 
will mean that if Alcoa doesn’t get the price 
it wants the Government will get no alumt- 
num, for there is nothing in the contract 
which would force Alcoa to operate the plants 
at an unsatisfactory price or permit the Gov- 
ernment to operate them if Alcoa staged a 
sit-down strike. A sit-down strike will hardly 
be necessary. If Jesse Jones wus willing to 
sign this contract, he is not likely to balk 
at giving Alcoa anything else it wants. The 
expenses of the Government plants will be 
so high and their share of earnings relatively 
680 small that the R. F. C. will want a higher 
price set for aluminum in order to cover 
costs. 

The provision for a uniform price is the 
heart of the contract. The high-cost Gov- 
ernment plants will be the price pacemaker 
for the low-cost Alcoa plants. Alcoa’s plants 
will be obtaining low-cost bauxite from Dutch 
Guiana and its deposits in Arkansas. The 
Government plants will have to bear the ex- 
pense of developing newer and more costly 
sources of bauxite, much of it low grade. 
The difference in the cost of bauxite wil! pro- 
vide the first, but not the only, extra profit 
margin to Alcoa under the uniform-price pro- 
vision. The contract provides other profit 
margins for Alcoa by permitting Alcoa to 
overstate the expenses and understate the 
earnings of the Government-owned plants it 
will operate. 

The expense account ts so padded as to give 
Alcoa large additional operating fees under 
the guise of expenses. All the costs of oper- 
ating the Government-owned plants will, of 
course, come out of their earnings, and as we 
shall see, the Government will have no way 
of checking on most of these costs. This is 
like giving a reporter an expense account and 
telling bim that most of its Items will never 
be audited. In addition to all items which 
Alcoa considers operating costs, it is alowed 
one-fourth cent per pound of aluminum for 
expenses, salaries, and facilities used in con- 
nection with operation of the Government 
plants, “even though part of the time of such 
employees and part of such facilities are also 
used in part in connection with Alcoa’s own 
operations or own overhead.” Jesse Jones ad- 











mitted on the stand before the Truman com- 
mittee that this might include part of the 
rent for Alcoa’s office building in Pittsburgh. 

On top of all ordinary expenses and these 
part-time expenses the contract provides 
that “in order to compensate Alcoa for such 
portion of its own overhead as cannot thus 
be specifically allocated to the operation of 
the leased plants, Alcoa may also include as 
an item of operating expense the sum of 
one-half cent per pound of aluminum pro- 
duced in the leased plants (in which calicu- 
lation 2 pounds of alumina will be consid- 
ered the same as 1 pound of aluminum).” 
Two pounds of alumina make 1 pound of 
aluminum, and Hugh Fulton, counsel to the 
Truman committee, pointed out at the hear- 
ings that there was nothing in the contract 
to prevent Alcoa from taking both the 
quarter-cent and the half-cent on each 2 
pounds of alumina and then an additional 
quarter-cent and half-cent on the pound of 
aluminum made from those same 2 pounds of 
alumina. On this basis, according to Fulton, 
the present contract, plus a new contract be- 
ing drawn up with Alcoa for another 600,000,- 
000 pounds of alumina capacity, would give 
Alcoa $2,100,000 a year under the quarter- 
cent clause and another $4,200,000 a year un- 
der the half-cent clause. Even if the 
quarter-cent for part-time services does not 
duplicate items that Alcoa will have already 
included in operating costs, the extra half- 
cent is really a disguised fee equal to a 4- 
percent return on a $100,000,000 investment. 
This isn’t bad considering that Alcoa will 
not have a cent of its own money invested 
in these plants. 

The contract does provide that Alcoa shall 
keep separate cost-accounting records on the 
operation of the Government-owned plants, 
a point which would be taken for granted 
in most agreements of this kind but is re- 
garded as quite a victory for the Government 
in this case. But these figures can mean 
very little unless the Government knows the 
comparable figures for operation of Alcoa’s 
own plants. Otherwise it has no way of 
knowing whether Alcoa is dealing fairly with 
it. The contract gives the Government the 
right to an annual accounting for purposes 
of comparison, but the only figures on the 
operation of its own plants which Alcoa agrees 
in advance to furnish are of a very limited 
character. They would cover merely the cost 
of labor and five raw materials entering into 
the manufacture of aluminum. These are 
alumina, power, cryolite, aluminum fluoride, 
and carbons. As for any other items of cost 
or expense, the contract says, “Such certified 
public accountant shall also report to De- 
fense [Plant] Corporation with respect to 
any other facts deemed by both Defense Cor- 
poration and Alcoa important and pertinent 
to a comparison of the operations in the 
leased plants with operations in other 
plants.” This clause gives Alcoa the right to 
refuse any of these facts on the ground that 
they are not “important and pertinent.” I 
do not think provisions of this sort would be 
accepted by Jesse Jones in leasing a plant cf 
his own, or that they will encourage Alcoa 
to operate the Government’s plants with 
the maximum efficiency and economy. 

The contract provisions for estimating rev- 
enues show Jesse Jones in as gullible a mood 
as do the provisions for estimating expenses. 
The simple way to estimate the revenues of 
the Government plants would be to multiply 
their output by the price per pound received, 
as the simple way to operate the plants 
would be to have them produce aluminum 
and furnish it at cost to the Government. 
This is too simple for Alcoa. The contract 
has an appendix A headed “Method of com- 
puting profit or loss,” which is based on the 
elementary method of accounting known as 
heads I win, tails you lose. Instead of the 
Government-owned plants being credited 
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with their actual production, they are to be 
credited with their “theoretical” production. 


. The intricate and tricky formula for arriv- 


ing at this production reads as if Alcoa had 
called in Einstein as a consultant. I am 
going to simplify it; even simplified, it may 
make the reader bite his nails. 

First, the actual amount of aluminum pro- 
duced in the Government plants is computed, 
and then it is added to the actual production 
in Alcoa's plants. This sum is then added 
to the amount of “any aluminum purchased 
and received by Alcoa” during the year. The 
percentage of Government production to 
the second sum is then applied to the first, 
and this provides the figure for “theoretical” 
production. Let us say that during the year 
the Government piants make 100 pounds of 
aluminum and Alcoa’s plants make 100 
pounds and Alcoa buys an additional 100 
pounds elsewhere for its fabricating plants. 
The ratio of Government production to this 
total is 1 to 8. The ratio of 1 to 3 applied 
to the 200-pound combined production of 
the Government and the Alcoa plants gives 
662, pounds. The Government plants, in- 
stead of being credited with their actual 
production of 100 pounds, would be credited 
with a “theoretical” production of 66% 
pounds. Since revenues are pooled, Alcoa 
would no doubt siphon off the extra gravy 
in those theoretically nonexistent extra 33% 
pounds. 

Next week, in closing, I will show that in 
the rigging of this contract and in current 
negotiations for additional sources of alu- 
minum Alcoa is using Jesse Jones and the 
O. P. M. to safeguard its monopoly position 
not only at the expense of the Government 
but at the expense of the defense program. 





Vote at Every Election 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Tuesday, October 7, 1941 


Mr.BENDER. Mr. Speaker— 

The right of citizens of the United States 
to vote shall not be denied or abridged by the 
United States or by any State on account of 
race, color, or previous condition of servitude. 
(Fifteenth amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States.) 

The right of election is the very essence of 
the Constitution. 


Election Day is Independence Day. So 
long as we retain the right to select our 
own public Officials, we retain our 
freedom. 

Every time we fail to exercise the privi- 
lege of voting we forfeit our right to 
criticize those who have gained public 
office. Every time we find it more con- 
venient to stay at home or discover that 
we are too busy to vote we abandon our 
American heritage of freedom. 

From indifference to the choice of pub- 
lic officials, it is only a small step to- 
ward indifference to our rights of free 
press, free speech, free worship. We can- 
not join the long and growing list of 
those nations which have forgotten all 
human liberties. 
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Municipal elections, town meetings, 
State and county elections—every one of 
these plays its part in the development 
of American history. 

You owe it to yourself and to your 
Nation to vote at every public election. 

Let the people of every city in Amer- 
ica demonstrate by their votes that they 
cherish the love of freedom for which 
our country stands. 

Let no election in our country go by 
default. If you are registered as a voter, 
go to the polls. 

Other nations speak through bullets. 
Let America continue to speak through a 
tremendous flow of ballots. 

Vote at your elections November 4. It 
took thousands of years to win you that 
right to vote. Exercise it. 





The Secretary of the Interior Visits the 
Pacific Northwest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN M. COFFEE 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 7, 1941 
ARTICLE BY RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


Mr. COFFEE of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, I in- 
clude herein an article by the eminent 
publicist, the Honorable Richard L. Neu- 
berger, from a recent issue of the Port- 
land Oregonian. 

Mr. Neuberger discusses our Secretary 
of the Interior, the inimitable Harold 
Ickes, in his own colorful and distinc- 
tive fashion. I wish it were possible to 
include the attractive photographs with 
which the newspaper article was embel- 
lished, in this extension of remarks. But 
let the author speak for himself. 


[From the Sunday Oregonian of Portland, 
Oreg., September 7, 1941] 


Mr. Ickes SPEAKS ON CONSERVATION—SECRE- 
TARY OF THE INTERIOR BELIEVES THAT FUTURE 
GENERATIONS WILL COMMEND DECISIONS 
THat LED TO CREATION OF WASHINGTON’S 
OLymMpPic NATIONAL Park 


(By Richard L. Neuberger) 


Like “the boss,” which is his way of refer- 
ring to the President of the United States, 
Harold L. Ickes says he would like to return 
to the Pacific Northwest “again and again 
and again.” 

The Secretary of the Interior, under whose 
jurisdiction are a fourth of the lands of Ore- 
gon, Washington, Idaho, and Montana, walked 
slowly along the shores of blue Lake Crescent 
in the Olympic National Park. He pointed 
up at the great Douglas fir “rain forests” 
mantling the steep slopes of Storm King 
Mountain. A shred of cloud hung like a ban- 
ner on Storm King’s pinnacled summit. 

“This is a wonderful part of America,” said 
Mr. Ickes, who has had charge of the national 
parks longer than any other Cabinet officer 
in history. “The boss is absolutely sold on 
it. He thinks the Pacific Northwest is one 
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of the most magnificent spots on earth. Bon- 
neville and Grand Coulee Dams, the Olympic 
National Park, and countless other under- 
takings are. all indications of the Fresident’s 
faith and admiration for this region.” 


TREES WERE GROWING BEFORE COLUMBUS SET SAIL 


The Secretary sat down on a log and looked 
out across Lake Crescent’s cobalt surface. 
“I regard this park,” he said, “as one of the 
most worthwhile achievements of my ad- 
ministration as head of the Interior Depart- 
ment. In this park are set aside for all time 
forests which can never he duplicated. We 
have protected forever from ax and saw trees 
that were growing before Christopher Co- 
lumbus set sail from Huelva. A thousand 
years from now, when our age is but a 
memory, the men and women of the future 
will be glorying this scenery.” 

Mr. Ickes explained that he has no in- 
tention of asking for further national parks 
in the Pacific Northwest. “It has been 
claimed,” said he, “that I have ambitions to 
lock up vast expanses of the region in addi- 
tional parks. This is not true. I am not 
even asking for the creation of new national 
monuments. The Forest Service has de- 
clared that there are areas of such superb 
grandeur in the Northwest that they ought 
to be preserved in perpetuity. 

“For my own part, I would like to see the 
‘establishment of recreational areas in ap- 
propriate instances instead of national monu- 
ments. Instead of the power under which 
the President may establish national monu- 
ments, which he now has, I suggest that he 
be given the lesser power to create national 
recreational areas. 

“In such areas hunting and fishing and 
mining and grazing and water development 
for power and irrigation would be permitted. 
Of course, lumbering would not be, but 
neither would lumbering be allowed if effect 
were given to the Forest Service policy of 
setting the same regions aside as primitive 
areas.” 


AMERICANS DESIRE TO ENJOY NORTHWEST 
SCENERY 


The Secretary said he hoped this would 
assure the people of the Northwest that he 
has no desire to lock up enormous stretches of 
land in new national parks. “We must strike 
& balance,” he declared, “between the use of 
resources and their preservation. Some 
places are admirably fitted for recreational 
purposes only. Travel is one of the great in- 
dustries of the Pacific Northwest. Millions 
of Americans look to this region for soul- 
satisfying scenery, for fishing, for hunting, 
for tramps and rides across ever-changing 
uplands.” 

Mr. Ickes walked up the steps of Storm 
King cottage, nestled among tall firs, and sat 
down in the log living room. He was shown 
several of the recent motor logs sponsored by 
the Oregonian and the Oregon State Motor 
Association. Carefully he looked over two 
on Mount Rainier Park in Washington and 
the Mount Jefferson wild area in Oregon. 

Pointing to the stories, he said, “Our people 
should be encouraged to visit places like this. 
Communion with the woods and wilderness is 
good for our citizens. The more of them who 
know about the forests and mountains the 
better.” 

Besides being Secretary of the Interior, 
Harold L. Ickes is also Oil Administrator for 
the President. He was asked about the effect 
on travel of shortages in facilities for trans- 
porting petroleum. “Well,” he answered, 
slowly, “there may be some adverse effect for 
a time. 

“However, the travel to places like the 
Olympic National Park may not begin again 
in force until next spring. By then we sin- 
cerely hope to have the problem solved, at 
least on the Pacific coast. Oil tankers are 
being constructed faster than ever before. 
American ingenuity and resources are turn- 
ing out these vessels in record time.” 


Mr. Ickes explained that the shortage in 
oil transportation stemmed from the fact 
that tankers ordinarily used to take petro- 
leum to American ports are now in use on 
the vital run to England. “It is utterly 
imperative,” he said, “that Great Britain 
be supplied with oil, which is one of the 
main sinews of the war against Hitler.” 

He pointed out that domestic needs in the 
United States must be regarded as secondary 
to the shipping of oil across the Atlantic for 
the British Fleet and the planes of the Royal 
Air Force. 

“However,” the Secretary continued, “by 
next spring our people may again be able to 
step hard on the throttle and drive where 
they please. We are doing our utmost toward 
that end, anyhow. I am having the labora- 
tories and research men in my Department 
make countless tests with new types of 
motors and fuels. Perhaps we can find a 
way of getting considerably more mileage 
per gallon. That would make motorists and 
travelers happy and solve many problems. I 
have high hopes that some of these experi- 
ments may prove successful. 

“At least,” he went on, “I am having the 
Department investigate thoroughly every sug- 
gestion and idea which comes along. You 
never can tell when some idea will be the real 
one, and I don’t want anyone to be able to say 
that Ickes turned down a scheme that did 
wonders and broke the bank.” 


BOUNDARIES HELD JUSTIFIED IN OLYMPIC PARK 


Mr. Ickes strolled out on the veranda of 
the little cottage. He looked across the lake 
to the wooded hills beyond. Night was be- 
ginning to shroud the Olympic Peninsula. 
The last shafts of day tinted the green slopes. 
“No wonder,” he said, “that the boss was 
sold on this place as a national park when 
he was here in 1937. It was raining cats 
and dogs that day, but President Roosevelt 
saw at once the possibilities of the region. 
That was why he stated in Spokane, as he left 
the Northwest, that he was certain of the 
future of these States.” 

The Secretary pushed an old straw hat 
back on his head. “It wasn’t an easy job 
to set aside this park,” he volunteered. 
“There was plenty of opposition. 

“I suppose I made many enemies insisting 
on an adequate park with wide, generous 
boundaries. All I can say is that I feel it 
was worth it. I am sure that you on your 
motor-log trip will agree to that, and I am 
sure that men, women, and children will 
feel that way for many generations to come. 
Surely no one can really grudge to posterity 
this beautiful corner of our vast land.” 

The Olympic National Park was established 
by Congress and President Roosevelt in 1938, 
1 year after the President visited the North- 
west to dedicate Bonneville Dam and was so 
impressed by this section of America. It is 
the Nation’s newest national park. 

The Washington State Progress Commis- 
sion describes it as “the iast big woods.” 
The park is approximately 892,000 acres in 
extent, and is in the extreme upper left-hand 
corner of the United States. From its moun- 
tain peaks the ocean, Puget Sound, and the 
straits leading to Vancouver Island present a 
great panorama of salt water. 

A few years ago a bitter and prolonged con- 
troversy, in which Secretary Ickes was the 
central figure, surrounded the creation of the 
park. Many people contended that the park 
boundaries were too far-flung and would re- 
move from production highly valuable forests 
and timberlands. The Forest Service felt 
that its multiple-use program would provide 
both recreation and economic advantages for 
the area. However, President Roosevelt, on 
his 1937 journey, peered through the rain- 
storms and decided that a national park with 
ample territory was desirable. 


RAIN FORESTS RANGE OVER OLYMPIC PENINSULA 


One of the President’s main reasons for 
favoring a big park was to protect the fir, 
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spruce, and hemlock forests stretching like a 


course on the President; such a course, in 
turn, was urged on the Secretary by John B. 
Yeon, well-known Portland conservationist. 

If anywhere in the Northwest there are 
forests primeval, the Olympic Peninsula is 
that place. Within a few rods of Lak Cres- 
cent Lodge and Storm King Cottage the thick 
woods begin. Long before white men looked 
across the sea and saw America’s distant 
shores these trees were growing. They 
grew in the rain. No part of continental 
United States has heavier precipitation than 
the Olympics. Rain in some parts of the 
peninsula reaches 122 iuches. The forests 
are of thickness and density. Woods- 
men call them rain forests. 

Spanish moss clings to trunks and 
branches. Ferns are higher than a man’s 
head. Logs and branches are piled in reck- 
less abandon. The trees of ages ago line the 
ground, victims of old age—age counted in 
epochs rather than years. Windfalls are 50 
feet high and as tight and compact as stone 
fortifications. In places sunlight reaches 
through only in filtered shafts. These are the 
sort of woods small boys read about in Tar- 
zan, and one might almost expect the fabu- 
lous ape man to come swinging along on one 
of the great vines or creepers. 

If the climate were warmer, the forests of 
the Olympic Peninsula would be tropical in 
quality and filled with palms and mangroves 
and parrots and pythons. They have as much 
rain as some of the woods of the Congo. 
But the climate of the peninsula is temper- 
ate, and so the forests are made up of fir 
and cedar and hemlock and spruce. 

The late Robert Marshall, director of recre- 
ation for the Forest Service, called the “rain 
forests” of the Olympics one of the last 
great memories of the America which used 
to be. They are more like stockades than 
ordinary woods, and in them one gets the 
sense of standing in a great cathedral or tem- 
ple rather than in the outdoors. Some of 
the trees are 300 feet high and as straight 
as Corinthian columns. 

Best known of the resorts in the Olympic 
National Park is Lake Crescent, along the 
extreme northern edge of the area. Trout 
fill the lake, and in the hills to the south 
there are trails of boundless beauty and in- 
trigue. Lake Crescent is only 20 miles from 
Port Angeles, one of the taking-off places 
by boat for Victoria. Many Portlanders 
spend their vacation on its evergreen shores. 
When the motoring party trudged into the 
lobby of Lake Crescent Lodge, Dr. and Mrs. 
Arthur Rosenfeld, of Portland, and their 
children, Helen, Eddie, and Alan, were sit- 
ting on a lounge waiting for the dinner 
chimes. “My wife and I have come here 
each summer for the past 19 years,” the doc- 
tor said, “We think it’s the greatest spot in 
the United States.” 

Lake Quinault at the extreme southern end 
of the rark is another famous resort. The 
lake is still in the Olympic National Forest and 
under the jurisdiction of the Forest Service 
although it lies along the park boundary. 
The entire park is ribbed with trails. These 
are wilderness trails in every sense. Roads 
penetrate but a small portion of the park’s 
total area. Most of it is accessible only to the 
adventurer willing to go by horseback or on 
foot. The Hoh Valley and the Queets River 
present spectacular vistas and picturesque 
trails. 

Yet primarily the Olympic National Park is 
a museum for the forests of America’s yester- 
day. In the first World War the Government 
built a twisting railroad line into the penin- 
sula to bring out spruce for airplanes. The 
peninsula is a storehouse for the oldest trees 
in the Nation. 

“Surely future generations,” says Miss 
Harlean James, famous authority on parks 
and planning, “will rise up and call blessed 








this generation which acted before it was too 
late to save these pedigreed forests of Douglas 
rea Sitka spruce, and Alaska cedar and hem- 

So we started back over the 300 miles of 
good roads between the Olympic National 
Park and Portland. Bill Pease clicked his 
final picture of Secretary Ickes at Storm King 
cottage 1nd threw his last flashlight bulb in 
the fire. The Secretary trudged back into the 
log cabin. We wheeled the white car along 
the highway through a corridor of trees. 
Through the trunks we could see the wide 
water of the lake. Across it a gleam came 
from the windows of Storm King cottage and 
the nearby inns and lodges. The car crossed 
the boundary of the park and the end of the 
1941 motorlog season was near at hand. 





The Petroleum Situation—the Value of 


Water-Borne Commerce 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GEORGE A. DONDERO 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 7, 1941 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, much 
has been said in reference to the shortage 
of gasoline and oil along the eastern coast 
and its hinterland, owing to the lack of 
tanker transportation. 

This situation brings to the attention 
of our citizens the value of our Federal 
waterway systems, and under leave to 
extend my remarks in the Rrcorp, I wish 
to insert here a letter and statement from 
the Marine News from its editor, Mr. S. 
Willson Richards, dated September 30, 
1941; 

THE MARINE NEws, 
New York, N. Y., September 24, 1941. 

The Marine News will sav editorially in its 
forthcoming issue: 

“Until a gasoline and oil shortage loomed 
along the Atlantic seaboard, owing to a short- 
age of tankers, it is probable that only a 
handful of people knew that it has cost about 
10 times more to transport petroleum prod- 
ucts by rail than by water. This is but one 
of the many examples of the immense savings 
through water transportation. 

“Almost all the iron and steel, so vital now 
in implements of defense, is manufactured 
from ore transported about 1,000 miles over 
the Great Lakes waterway system, with its 
Federally constructed locks, channels, and 
canals, at about one-ninth of the cost of 
other means of transportation. Millions of 
tons of coal, grain, lumber, steel, and other 
bulk materials move over the Nation’s inland 
and intracoastal waterways annually with 
tremendous savings to the people. These 
savings, when contrasted with the taxation 
for building and maintaining the Federal 
waterway system, show a credit balance of 
immense proportions. 

“The vessels making the mighty Navy of 
the Nation were all constructed in shipyards 
located on Federal waterways; their inshore 
movements are through waterways prepared 
by the Federal Government. The Nation’s 
greatest bulwark of safety are its intracoastal 
and inland waterways, its harbors and con- 
necting channels. Unlike their commercial 
worth, their value here cannot be measured 
in dollars; it is inestimable. 
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N. R. Danielian Argues With the 
Canadian Press 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


' HON. ALFRED F. BEITER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Wednesday, October 8, 1941 


EDITORIAL AND LETTERS FROM THE 
GAZETTE, MONTREAL 


Mr. BEITER. Mr. Speaker, it has been 
called to my attention from several 
sources recently that Mr. Danielian, di- 
rector of the St. Lawrence survey for the 
Department of Commerce, has been 
carrying on a running battle with the 
Gazette, Montreal. Mr. Danielian, true 
tc form, presumes to tell everyone how 
much he knows about-their business. 

His publications on the St. Lawrence 
project for the Department of Commerce 
are anything but judicious documents 
presenting in an unbiased manner plain 
truths. In these publications he takes 
an opposite view to practically all labor, 
industrial, and commercial leaders en- 
gaged in the various industrial, transpor- 
tation, mining, and commercial busi- 
nesses of the country—men who have 
devoted their lives to making these bul- 
warks of democracy virile. 

Now he steps across the boundaries 
of our country to enter upon a contro- 
versy with one of the great Canadian 
newspapers. The unfortunate part of 
this dispute is that he is involving the 
whole Department of Commerce. 

The Canadian answers completely 
dwarf the arguments for the St. Lawrence 
seaway presented by Mr. Danielian. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave granted to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I in- 
clude the following articles published in 
the Gazette, Montreal, on August 27, 
September 17, and September 23. From 
these the House may judge the wisdom 
and prudence of chief propagandist N. R. 
Danielian, and behold at first hand the 
utter weakness and fallacies of the St. 
Lawrence seaway defense argument. 
[From the Montreal Gazette of August 27, 

1941] 
WE LEARN ABOUT OURSELVES 

Promoters of the St. Lawrence seaway 
project at Washington are supplying some 
interesting information about Canada, inter- 
esting and surprising, all the more so in that 
it emanates from an official source. A book- 
let has been issued containing certain re- 
marks by Congressman L. C. Rasaut, Demo- 
crat, of Detroit, who asked a number of 
questions. Answers to these questions are 
supplied by M. J. Danielian, Director of the 
St. Lawrence Survey, in the United States 
Department of Commerce. Says Mr. Daniel- 
jan: “The St. Lawrence project would 
strengthen our defenses in the northeastern 
corner of the North American Continent by 
giving us a protected inland water route to 
our new military base at Newfoundland. At 
present, because there are no rail connec- 
tions east of Quebec, all supplies and equip- 
ment for our Newfoundland base must be 
sent through the Atlantic sea lanes, In time 
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of war this route might be hazardous, but 
with completion of the seaway defense mate- 
rials could be sent down the St. Lawrence 
River to Newfoundland without fear of inter- 
ference from enemy naval units.” 

There is so much wrong with this state- 
ment, particularly as made by a Government 
official and used for propaganda purposes, 
that any Canadian reader must be inclined to 
question the accuracy of his own reading. 
So far as water facilities are concerned, these 
are present now and can be used for the pur- 
pose which Mr. Danielian has conjured up. 
There is a 14-foot all-water route from the 
foot of Lake Ontario to Montreal and a 
route of a minimum depth of 35 feet from 
Montreal to Newfoundland. Ships of 14 feet 
draft can transport supplies from any point 
on the Great Lakes to the head of ocean 
navigation, and vessels of 35-foot draft can 
operate between Montreal and Newfound- 
land, or from Sorel, Three Rivers, or Quebec, 
all ports with modern equipment and con- 
nected by rail with all parts of the United 
States. So much for that. 

Mr. Danielian asserts that “there are no 
rail connections east of Quebec.” He has not 
so much as glanced at a Canadian railway 
map, assuming, of course, that he has made 
his statement in good faith—that he is hon- 
estly ignorant of the facts. The main line 
of the Canadian National Railways, extending 
down into the maritime Provinces, reaches 
the port of North Sydney, Nova Scotia, a point 
within 100 miles of the Newfoundland railway 
terminus at Port Aux Basques. Materials for 
the United States base in Newfoundland can 
be sent to Sydney by rail from any place in 
the United States. It is an extraordinary 
thing that the Director of the St. Lawrence 
Survey, speaking and acting for the United 
States Department of Commerce, should make 
himself responsible, and the Department re- 
sponsible, for a statement so widely at vari- 
ance with the facts that he did not even take 
the elementary precaution of ascertaining 
what the facts are. The information was 
easily available, probably in Mr. Danielian’s 
own office, but it was not obtained and 
apparently not sought. 

The trouble is that this kind of propaganda 
is likely to influence congressional and other 
opinion in the United States and to have 
a bearing upon congressional judgment. An 
assertion from a presumably authoritative 
source is always likely to be accepted because 
of its origin. In this instance acceptance is 
certain wherever knowledge of the truth does 
not exceed Mr. Danielian’s understanding of 
it. If the St. Lawreuce waterway issue is 
to be decided on its merit, well and good, 
but it should not be determined on misstate- 
ments and misinformation. 


WASHINGTON EXPLAINS 


Sm: Your editorial of August 27 entitled 
“We Learn About Ourselves” has come to my 
attention. In it you take issue with state- 
ments published in a pamphlet by Congress- 
man L. C. Ranaut, of Michigan, with regard 
to the effect of the St. Lawrence seaway upon 
the defense of the northeastern corner of the 
North American Continent. Since these 
statements were supplied by the Department 
of Commerce, and the Department was made 
the subject of criticism by your distinguished 
paper, may I be permitted the privilege of 
clearing up some misapprehensions in your 
editorial? I request the courtesy of the 
requisite space in your columns. 

It is asserted in the publication issued by 
Congressman RasauT that the “St. Lawrence 
project would strengthen our defenses in the 
northeastern corner of the North American 
Continent by giving us a protected inland 
water route to our new military base at New- 
foundland. At present, because there are no 
rail connections east of Quebec, all supplies 
and equipment for our Newfoundland base 
must be sent through the Atlantic sea lanes. 
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In time of war this route might be hazardous, 
but with completion of the seaway defense 
materials could be sent down the St. Law- 
rence River to Newfoundland without fear of 
interference from enemy naval units.” You 
take issue with this statement on the grounds 
that there is water transportation now be- 
tween the Great Lakes and the Atlantic 
Ocean, restricted to 14-fcot navigation over 
the St. Lawrence River above Montreal and 
85-foot navigation from Montreal to the sea. 
You propose making transshipments at Mont- 
real, Three Rivers, or other points. No one 
questions the feasibility of your proposal and 
there is nothing stated in Congressman 
RazavuT’s publication which denies this pos- 
sibility. 

You forget, however, that the statement 
which you quote for purposes of criticism was 
in answer to the following question: “Would 
the seaway-power project impede or aid our 
defense program?” Would you not concede 
that the transshipment at two points, on the 
Upper Lakes and at Montreal and Quebec, in- 
creases the cost of transportation and cer- 
tainly enables delay? There a‘e cases where 
such hard-way-of-doing-things makes the 
present waterway useless. Has the Gazette 
considered, for instance, the difficulties of 
transshipping, from lake carrier to canal car- 
rier and then again to deep draft vessel, a 
16-inch coastal defense gun? It is difficult 
to comprehend how anyone can question the 
greater desirability of a direct route without 
intermediate transshipment and delays be- 
tween the arsenals and factories in the Great 
Lakes cities and our mutual defense outposts. 

You also take issue with the statement 
that there are no rail connections east of 
Quebec. In refutation of this you point out 
that there is a rail connection to the port of 
North Sydney, Nova Scotia, from which sup- 
plies could be shipped a hundred miles across 
to Port Aux Basques, Newfoundland, and then 
by rail to final destination in Newfoundland. 
Again, here you prefer a circuitous, expensive, 
and slow method of transportation which 
will involve several handlings, to the direct 
method which the accredited Governments of 
our two countries seem to prefer. Let me 
state that the €&t. Lawrence survey of the 
Department of Commerce is fully cognizant 
of the rail . \rvices available south of the St. 
Lawrence River to Nova Scotia. However, 
the main point at issue in our statement is 
the defense of the northeastern corner of the 
continent, which, of course, includes New- 
foundland, the north shore of the St. Law- 
rence River, and the Gulf of St. Lawrence 
and Labrador. You know full well that when 
Quebec is used as a point of reference in the 
statement that there are no rail connections 
east of this city, the statement should be read 
in the light of the main problem—defense of 
these northeastern areas. Certainly you do 
not claim that there are adequate rail con- 
nections from Quebec beyond to the north 
side of the Gulf of St. Lawrence. I do not 
wish to presume knowledge of the Canadian 
rail situation superior to your distinguished 
paper but all the sources I have been able to 
consult, including the Canada Yearbook, pub- 
lished by your Government, leave no doubt in 
my mind that there are no adequate rail 
connections at present that could serve in an 
emergency to supply transportation to eastern 
Quebec Province and Newfoundland. Refer- 
ence to any Canadian railway map will con- 
firm this. 

N. R. DANIELIAN, 
Director, St. Lawrence Survey. 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 

Washington, D. C., U.S. A., 
September 11, 1941. 


MR. DANIELIAN IN TROUBLE 
Sm: Mr. N. R. Danielian’s attempt to an- 
swer your fair criticisms of a recent statement 
of his, as published in your correspondence 
column of September 17, does not improve his 
case. You quoted his statement that “at 


present, because there are no rail connections 
east of Quebec, all supplies and equipment 
for our Newfoundland base must be sent 
through the Atlantic sea lanes.” He answers 
that he meant that he was of the 
defense of Newfoundland, the north shore of 
the St. Lawrence River, and Labrador. What 
he said flatly was that supplies could not be 
sent to Newfoundland for the lack of rail con- 
nection east of Quebec, and that is flatly un- 
true. He again says that there is no doubt in 
his mind “that there are no adequate rail 
connections at present that could serve in an 
emergency to eastern Quebec Province and 
Newfoundland.” That is nonsense, and, in 
any event, what he is recommending is not 
further rail connections to the north shore 
of the St. Lawrence but the deepening of the 
St. Lawrence canals. At present the north 
shore of the St. Lawrence east of Quebec is 
served from the adequate rail lines on the 
south shore and it would still have to be so 
served after the canals above Montreal were 
deepened. 

Disingenuously or from lack of knowledge, 
Mr. Danielian says that, for example, at pres- 
ent, a 16-inch coastal-defense gun brought 
from up the Lakes to the lower St. Lawrence 
would have to be transferred from a Lake 
carrier tc a canal carrier and then again to 
a deep-draft vessel. Nothing of the kind 
would occur, as every transportation man in 
North America knows. The modern ships 
which ply the canals, and especially the pack- 
age freighters, are quite able to and do reach 
upper Lake ports and lower St. Lawrence 
ports. If the United States War Department 
wanted to send a shipload of supplies from 
Cleveland to St. Simeon or Tadoussac or Notre 
Dame de Betsiamites, or anywhere on the 
north chore of the St. Lawrence, it would, if it 
wanted to use a water route, charter a boat 
capable of doing this by one movement. It 
would not call in Mr. Danielian and ask him 
to arrange shipment involving two transfers. 
Almost certainly, even in the case of ship- 
ments from Cleveland, and absolutely cer- 
tainly in the case of shipments from points 
not on the Great Lakes, the United States 
War Department would send such shipments 
by rail to one of the many ports on the Inter- 
colonial line, and then by boat to destination, 
thus increasing the speed of shipment very 
greatly. 

Shipments to Labrador are handled in sum- 
mer by steamer and in winter by rail to 
Sydney and then by steamer. They would 
still be handled in those ways, even if the 
canals were deepened. This is the way in 
which shipments will have to be handled even 
if the Congress and Parliament approve a silly 
scheme, until 1948. After 1948 it would still 
be the best way of handling the supplying of 
any military bases on the north shore of the 
St. Lawrence or in Labrador. 

I trust that Mr. Danielian will answer this 
comment on his absurd suggestion. 

‘TRANSPORTATION. 


Another Attempt To Smear 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 8, 1941 


EDITORIAL BY FRANK SPARKS 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, as every 
Congressman well knows, let him be 
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loyal to our country before he considers 
the interest of any other country, and 
he may expect a blast or, if you prefer, 
a handful of mud from those who still 
believe we should replace the Declaration 
of Independence with a declaration of 
interdependence. 

A striking example of the smear which 
those who think of Britain first hand 
out to every Congressman who refuses to 
follow their lead into a foreign war is 
referred to in an editorial of Frank 
Sparks which appeared in the Grand 
Rapids Herald of September 27. 

There is not a Member of Congress 
who ever questioned the ability, the sin- 
cerity, or the loyalty of Barre. J. JonK- 
MAN. Only a small group of gentlemen, 
satisfied that they, and they alone, know 
loyalty when they see it, would venture 
to question his loyalty. 

Since he came to Congress, Congress- 
man JONKMAN has earned, he deserves, 
and he has the respect of his fellow 
Members of Congress and doubtless the 
people of the Fifth Congressional Dis- 
trict of Michigan, who do not believe that 
the United States is so weak and so help- 
less that she must hide behind Great 
Britain or any other nation, will long 
— him as their trusted Representa- 

ve. 

The editorial to which reference was 
heretofore made is as follows: 


[From the Grand Rapids (Mich.) Herald of 
September 27, 1941] 


WHERE THE “DISLOYALTY?” 


Congressman JONKMAN, like every other 
American citizen has a guaranteed right to 
think what he thinks and to express his 
thoughts on whatever matter or in whatever 
manner he may choose. The same applies to 
Dr. Charles Warren Helsley, and all the mem- 
bers of his Committee to Defend America. 
The fact that Mr, JonKMAN happens to be a 
Congressman does not deprive him of a single 
one of his rights. Indeed, if he is to do his 
duty by his country and by his constituents 
who sent him to the Congress, he should be 
even more critical than one of us ordinary 
persons. 

So we think the Committee to Defend 
America, which in an open letter charged 
Congressman JONKMAN with “disloyalty” 
when he voiced his objecticns to some of the 
methods now being pursued to take us into 
the European war, arrogated to itself quite a 
little excess importance and authority, while 
at the same time attempting to deprive Mr. 
JONKMAN of some of his own inalienable 
rights as an American citizen and a Con- 
gressman of the United States. 

The Committee to Defend America deplores 
Mr. JONKMAN’s opposition to some of the 
peregrinations of the administration, and 
holds that the United States is committed to 
certain policies. May we ask who committed 
this country? Was it the Congress in man- 
ner provided by the Constitution which for- 
mulated them? Did the Congress, as repre- 
sentatives of the people of the United States, 
authorize the giving away of 50 destroyers, 
the taking over and manning of Iceland, the 
extension of our territorial limits almost to 
the shores of England, the ordering of our 
Navy to scour the oceans and shoot on sight 
at any Axis craft? 

Not at all. All this was done by the im- 
perial decree of the President and we venture 
to say contrary to the will and wishes of a 
vast majority of Mr. Jonkman’s constituents. 

Is it “poor taste,” as the Committee to De- 
fend America insists, for Mr. JonKMAN to 
protest the extravagant giving of the money 
of the American people to England, when 
England still owes us more than $5,000,000,- 











000 we advanced to her in the last war, and 
makes absolutely no pretext of an intent to 
repay anything we may loan or lease or other- 
wise turn over to her in this conflict. 

The committee, likewise, objects to Jonx- 
man’s “condemnation of Russia” and thinks 
he and we all should climb right into bed 
with a Government which, for more than 20 
years, has sought to destroy our Government 
by force, which until she actually was at- 
tacked by Hitler, not only was his ally, but 
was seeking to destroy in America whenever 
and wherever possible whatever we were 
undertaking to do in our own defense. 

We do not question the “loyalty” of the 
Committee to Defend America as it ques- 
tioned Mr. JONKMAN’s “loyalty,” but we do 
question the judgment of the members of 
the committee who signed the letter, and 
suggest that perhaps the best way to “defend 
America” is to defend America rather than to 
seek to defend the rest of the world which, 
as usual, will never appreciate any of our 
efforts. 





' What Brandeis Means to Us 


_EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARTIN J. KENNEDY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 8, 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM THE NEW YORK DAILY 
MIRROR 


Mr. MARTIN J. KENNEDY. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial: 


[From the New York Daily Mirror of October 
8, 1941] 


WHAT BRANDEIS MEANS TO US 


The late Louis Dembitz Brandeis never 
changed his mind about certain fundamental 
beliefs; for instance, in 1905, he defined a 
conception of democracy that had to be earned 
and deserved: 

“Democracy is only possible—industrial 
democracy—among pecple whothink * * * 
and that thinking is not a heaven-born thing. 
It is a gift which men and women make for 
themselves. It is earned, and it is earned by 
effort.” 

He never chauged his mind about that 
conception of democracy; he was until his 
death a great liberal—as the word was under- 
stood before it was usurped by a new brand 
of “liberals” who presumed for themselves 
the sole right to think for all the people. 

Mr. Brandeis was a liberal when Wilson 
nominated him to the Supreme Court— 
reactionaries all over America howled their 
wrath at the appointment. But since then 
every shade of opinion in America reached 
agreement on one point: 


Deep respect for the sincerity, the integrity, - 


and the wisdom of Justice Brandeis. 

Justice Brandets was 81 years old in 1937, 
when President Roosevelt began his fight to 
infuse “new young blood” into the Supreme 
Court. The implication of the President’s 
fierce attack upon the aging personnel that 
formed this fulcrum of the balance of power 
between the executive and the legislative 
branches of government was unfortunate 
and unwise. 

The Supreme Court fight began February 
5, 1937. Justice Brandeis retired from the 
Court 2 years later. 

But while he was still on the high bench, 
he joined with Chief Justice Hughes in 
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phrasing a letter to a congressional com-~- 
mittee, opposing the President’s Court-pack- 
ing plan. 

Of the 16 major New Deal laws that came 
before the Court while Mr. Brandeis was a 
Justice, he opposed the administration 6 
times. 

Significantly, he voted with a unanimous 
Court in declaring the N. R. A. unconstitu- 
tional; and again in the unanimous decision 
that President Roosevelt committed an il- 
legal act in the dismissal of William E. 
Humphrey from the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion. 

And yet, in neither of those cases did any 
fair-minded American think of Justice Bran- 
deis in the terms that President Roosevelt 
used with qualification in his magazine ar- 
ticle about the Court fight a few weeks ago: 

“A dead hand was being laid upon the whole 
program of progress—to stay it all. It was 
the hand of the Supreme Court of the United 
States.” 

The President, at a time when his recur- 
ring plea is for national unity. revives once 
more a fight that split America; and there 
is still smoldering bitterness as he looks back 
and thinks of the Court as “a dead hand.” 

We look upon the Supreme Court and its 
place and function in our representative 
form of government with its three-way sys- 
tem of checks and counterbalances, in terms 
of the career of Justice Brandeis. 

We admit that “practical” politicians are 
probably correct when they say that no Jew, 
no Catholic could ever be elected President of 
the United States of America. 

But the Supreme Court as well as the 
Congress has succeeded ‘n rising up through 
the welter of stubborn prejudice to a plane 
that permits and invites both Jews and Cath- 
Olics to render service to their country, in 
proportion to their love of their country and 
their ability to serve it. 

The Supreme Court of America is a citadel 
inside which true liberals like Louis Dembitz 
Brandeis can serve as a last refuge for every 
minority group, every minority opinion. 

The priceless essence of democracy, cur 
kind of democracy, is the protected and guar- 
anteed right of dissent. 

The career of Justice Brandeis, the “great 
dissenter,” strengthened that citadel of de- 
mocracy during its time of greatest peril. 

When America has time again for refiection, 
we will feel the gratitude we owe this man. 





Mr. Ickes and Mr. Pelley and the Solution 
of the Oil Shortage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JOSEPH J. MANSFIELD 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 8, 1941 


LETTERS WRITTEN BY HON. JOSEPH J. 
MANSFIELD, OF TEXAS, TO HON. 
HAROLD L. ICKES AND J. J. PELLEY 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks there is 
quoted below letters that I have written 
to Mr. Ickes and Mr. Pelley: 


Octoser 2, 1941. 
Hon. Harotp L. Ickss, 
Administrator, Oil Administration, 
Department of Interior, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear Mr. Ickes: I have been reading in the 
newspapers with a great deal of interest what 
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you and Mr. Pelley have been saying about 
the oil and gasoline situation in the East. 

In order to remedy conditions and, at the 
same time, avoid the large expenditures of 
money and steel necessary for a long pipe 
line half way across the Continent, you could 
connect the Gulf Coast Inland Waterway 
and the Atlantic Coast Inland Waterway with 
a pipe line from the vicinity of Fort St. Joe, 
Pla., to Jacksonville, Fla. 

I am informed that the Southeastern Pipe 
Line Co. at Atlanta, Ga., estimates that the 
above-mentioned pipe line could be con- 
structed in from 30 to 90 days, would be 235 
miles long, would require 50,000 tons of steel, 
and would cost about $12,000,000. With such 
a pipe line an additional 200,000 barrels of 
oil or gasoline per day could be moved from 
the Gulf Coast to the Atlantic seaboard over 
the intracoastal waterways. We will never 
be able to handle the tonnages required for 
our defense program until we make full use 
of our waterways which have been planned 
and executed to meet such demands as we 
now have. 

Yours sincerely, 
J. J. MANSFIELD, 
Chairman, 
OcTosBER 2, 1941, 
Mr. J. J. PEtiey, 
President, Association of American 
Railroads, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Pettey: I have been reading in 
the newspapers with a great deal of interest 
what you have been saying about railroad 
tank cars being available for the relief of the 
oil and gasoline shortages along the Atlantic 
seaboard, and I see in the papers this morn- 
ing that there are not available as many tank 
cars as there was thought to be in the first 
place. 

You could solve your dilemma by hauling 
oil and gasoline only across Florida. In this 
way: could be transported by barge from the 
Gulf coast to Port St. Joe, Fla. From this 
point the tank-car service could move via 
the Apalachicola Northern Railroad to River 
Junction, Fla., or to Climax, Ga., and from 
River Junction to Jacksonville via the Sea- 
board Air Line, or from Climax to Jackson- 
ville via the Atlantic Coast Line. One of 
these routes is -?7 miles long and the other is 
317 miles long. With some additional termi- 
nal facilities (costing about $2,700,000) an 
additional 200,000 barrels per day could be 
transported via this combination rail-and- 
water route from the Gulf coast to the At- 
lantic seaboard. Obviously, a much smaller 
number of tank cars would be required to 
move oil about 300 miles than would be re- 
quired to move the oil halfway across the 
continent. 

Yours sincerely, 
J. J. MANSFIELD, 
Chairman. 





Ernest W. Marland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WESLEY E. DISNEY 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 8, 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM THE TULSA (OKLA.) 
WORLD 


Mr. DISNEY. Mr. Speaker, for more 
than a quarter of a century the name of 
Ernest Marland has been a household 
word in Oklahoma and the Southwest. 
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He was beloved by his intimates to the 
point of adulation. His personal charm 
bound his friends closely to him. His 
was a conceiving, constructive mind. The 
size or formidability of any objective did 
not deter him. He lightly pushed aside 
all obstacles. 

His whole career was a paradox of suc- 
cess and failure—as we gage the world’s 
standards. But mankind is the better for 
Ernest Marland’s having lived. 

He hit the high and the low of finance 
and politics. Once fabulously rich, he 
died without means. At one time a me- 
teoric success in political affairs, he left 
the office of Governor a disappointed 
man. His political force was dissipated. 

His philanthropies were as forthright 
as his financial and political methods. 
Marland’s every step blazed some kind 
of a trail of good deeds done, kindnesses 
shown, and of aid to the needy. 

But he probably said to himself as the 
final day came, that all this, too, has 
been vanity and vexation of spirit. 

The Tulsa World has written a beauti- 
ful editorial about this man, about Mar- 
land, which is eminently worthy of per- 
manent place in the records of the 
Congress in which Ernest Whitworth 
Marland served so well and faithfully. 

The editorial follows: 

[From the Tulsa (Okla.) World] 
MARLAND’S EXCEPTIONAL CAREER 

Into a life of moderate length, Ernest W. 
Marland crowded accomplishments and ex- 
periences seldom equaled in variety and num- 
ber. The familiar term “colorful” applied to 
him, but his career cannot be adequately de- 
scribed by any one phrase or ordinary state- 
ment. He illustrated, to a high degree, the 
possibilities of this new southwestern coun- 
try. He was a many-sided man, and we know 
of no career subsiantially paralleling his. 

Mr. Marland had a monumental record of 
successes and failures. He came to Oklahoma 
somewhat before statehood and in the early 
days of the oil business; he attained almcst 
fabulous wealth and then suffered a financial 
debacle. From lawyer and lease man, with- 
out means, he moved on to the headship of a 
great corporation with holdings and opera- 
tions scattered over two countries. Mean- 
while, two other notable pheses of his life 
Gevelcped. He became a philanthropist and 
a politician. In all three of his major fields 
he was fast moving and spectacular. In a 
period of about 40 years he touched extremes 
many a time. . 

The vivid accomplishments and failures of 
E. W. Marland have already passed into the 
swift history of Oklahoma. As an oil man 
he was daring, and even original. As a phi- 
lanthropist, he dispensed money with a 
touch of profligacy. As a politician, he sud- 
denly achieved sensational election to Con- 
gress, then passed on to the Governorship. 
Neither in politics ner oil did he make an 
impressive come-back. 

Some of the characteristics of Mr. Marland 
in philanthropy were taken into the gover- 
norship. He had large and liberal ideas, and 
his administration was a costly one. He had 
a passion for helping people, and it was noth- 
ing new when he went to Oklahoma City. 
He had plans for benefiting the public on a 
large scale, and his field was increased from 
Ponca City to the whole State. 


At the height of his prosperity Mr. Mar- 
land planned and built one of the great 
estates of the country, almost certainiy the 
finest and most impressive in the Southwest. 
While building for himself he built many 


homes for his officials and for relatives. and 
he contributed very decidedly to the upbuild- 
ing of Ponca City. His kenefactions always 
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had an artistic side; it was understocd in his 
home town that he would not finance any 
project which left out artistic values. He put 
money into a great many things. 

Mr. Marland became nationally and even 
internationally known through his sponsor- 
ship of the statue of the Pioneer Woman. 
That monument and the remarkably fine 
estates he developed are still outstar-ding. 

A vivid, colorful career, in which the prac- 
tical and the idealistic, the brilliant and the 
commonplace, failure and success and sur- 
prise were thoroughly mixed, came to a close 
Friday with the death of Ernest Whitworth 
Marland. 


Foreign Relations and National Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL M. LeCOMPTE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 8, 1941 


RESOLUTION OF THE IOWA STATE 
GRANGE 


Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, at the 
seventy-second annual session of the 
Iowa State Grange, held in Newton, Iowa, 
September 30, October 1 and 2, 1941, the 
report of the resolutions committee on 
foreign relations and national defense 
was adopted. Herewith I insert the reso- 
lution in full: 


The whole world is passing through trying 
times. We need calmness and clear thinking 
by the people, true statesmanship by our 
representatives, and, above all, we must have 
national unity if this Government of ours is 
to survive the crisis. 

The Grange, through the 75 years of its 
history, has always been thoughtful and con- 
servative in State and National affairs. 

We offer this as a statement of our policy, 
and move that copies of it be mailed to the 
President and also the two Senators and the 
nine Representatives from Iowa. 

Agriculture has always pledged its unquali- 
fied support to national defense, and we now 
demand that industry and labor unselfishly 
do likewise, without thought of excessive 
profit. 

We believe that maintenance of our demo- 
cratic form of government is vital to our 
future and that democracy is worth defending 
here in the Western Hemisphere. We believe 
the neutrality law was wisely drawn in calm 
deliberation, and neutrality, together with 
hemisphere defense, will save our democracy 
and preserve our way of life. However, if 
this policy does not bring us honorable peace 
and national security, then Congress should 
exercise the power it now has and take such 
action as they deem necessary. 

We believe that the results of inflation 
could be somewhat modified if a greater part 
of defense costs were met on a pay-as-you-go 
basis. 

We condemn all labor groups and industries 
which seek excessive profit or advantage by 
tying up defense industries. We must all 
remember that especially in this time of 
emergency we are citizens of a great Republic 
first of all, and only secondly are we farmers 
or laborers, clerks or housewives. National 
unity is our first line of defense. Without it 
all other efforts are futile. 





We, the Iowa State Grange, pledge our full 
support during this emergency to the Presi- 
dent and the Congress of the United States. 

C. P. Katsanp. 

C. B. Kaus. 
Morris TRUSLER. 
WALTER GOREHAM. 
Mrs. L. M. RYAN. 
Mrs. E. Duprey, 





The American Bar and the Emergency 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HAROLD KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Tuesday, October 7, 1941 





ADDRESS OF CHARLES W. BRIGGS, OF 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 





Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission graciously granted me by the 
House to extend my remarks, I desire to 
have incorporated a timely address de- 
livered by Mr. Charles W. Briggs, of St. 
Paul, Minn., one of the leading attorneys 
of the Northwest, before the American 
Bar Association at its Indianapolis meet- 
ing on September 30, 1941. What Mr. 
Briggs had to say upon that occasion 
should be read by every Member of Con- 
gress as he is a student of economics and 
political philosophy as well as of jurispru- 
dence. I consider that Mr. Briggs made 
a real contribution to American thought 
upon that occasion. 

The address follows: 


WHAT SHOULD A STATE OR LOCAL BAR ASSOCIATION 
CONCERN ITSELF WITH DURING THE CURRENT 
EMERGENCY? 

I appreciate the honor that comes from 
Mr. Thompson’s invitation to speak before 
this important section of the American Bar 
Association, The work of this section has 
been received with country-wide enthusiasm. 
Last spring there was a regional meeting in 
Minneapolis. The program, including an ad- 
dress by Judge Parker, was of a high order 
of excellence. This section, under Mr. 
Thompson’s able leadership, is trying to bring 
to members of the bar something of benefit 
and inspiration to them in their professional 
capacities. Lawyers like myself are the capil- 
laries of the blood-system of the bar. If bar 
associations do not nourish them and cause 
them to function, the system withers, and 
the asscciations die. Mr. Thompson’s ulti- 
mate goal, of course, is to emphasize through 
bar associations, the increasing necessity that 
lawyers discharge their duties to the public. 

Mr. John Q. Public is applying as never be- 


. fore a methodical system of measuring law- 


yers. He is doing it in Forest City, Iowa, in 
St. Paul, in New York City, and everywhere. 
He is asking the lawyers: “What is going on 
in the realm of law and in the sphere of 
government, and what do you propose shall 
be done about it?” He is saying to the law. 
yers: “What is your business in this life of 
ours?” 

We will have to define the word “emer- 
gency” for our present purposes. We have 
had a lot of emergencies, and much has been 
done in their name. Some have been gener- 
ated by spontanecus combustion, and others 
have been deciared. I suppose there is one 
emergency that has never been declared: 
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“The difficulty of a lawyer’s contact with a 
dollar, and the further difficulty of maintain- 
ing contact once he makes it!” 

I think the emergency with which we are 
concerned here is the vast upheaval of the 
foundations and conditions of human society. 
Such upheavals, like volcanic eruptions, are 
not new. From the present eruption we see 
pouring out the same sort of lava, the same 
sort of fire and smoke and ashes, that have 
appalled and confounded men in generations 
past and gone. Sociai and economic tremors 
are again shaking and shattering the govern- 
ments of the earth. With ever-increasing 
severity the shocks are being felt in America. 
And it all comes down to this: Shall a man 
continue to be free to work and keep his horse 
and his cow or any other investment he may 
have, if he acquires one? 

The job of bar associations is to help the 
people evaluate the disturbances, and find 
an answer that is compatible with sound and 
lasting public welfare. Our job is not to 
stand in awe or put to sea for personal safety. 
We must, I think, realize that this emergency 
was not created by the present war. We 
had this emergency before the war. The 
importance of the bar associations’ job is not 
minimized or postponed by the war. For the 
ranks of the lawyers who are militant in the 
battle of human rights—and I include therein 
property rights—there is no such thing as a 
1-year enlistment. Lawyers are in for the 
duration, which is for their natural lives. No 
matter when the military conflict ends, and 
no matter where victory may rest, the lawyers’ 
battle will go on, into the conflict of peace. 
Our job is to help the pecple decide whether 
the past and present socialistic tendencies 
in this country, accelerated by the demands 
of war, shall be fastened upon this country as 
a@ permanent policy of peace. There are now 
existing or contemplated far-reaching con- 
trols over business and the lives of the people. 
These contain more than a suggestion that 
the objective is not national defense but com- 
plete socialization of industry. 


Never before have bar associations been 
faced with such grave responsibilities. Their 
members will, indeed, serve their country in 
war if need be, but their duties run far 
deeper than this. Their duties. go back to 
where the problems of the administration of 
justice and government begin; they have to 
do with what should be the rights of men 
in organized society. Perhaps we have com- 
placently thought that these problems had 
almost been solved, but again they confront 
the world for solution. Again people are 
bewildered, and they are no more positive 
about the ultimate good to the public in 
these matters than were wise men of cen- 
turies and centuries ago. The whole fabric 
of human affairs, like a jigsaw puzzle, is 
being torn asunder into its jagged pieces, and 
these pieces are again thrown at our feet. 
Shall we use the old pattern or shall we 
devise another one? I shall not say a new 
one. Again we are confronted with the age- 
old questions: “What is justice and how can 
it be best achieved in an organized society; 
what should be the rights of individuals un- 
der a government?” 

What should a bar association do in this 
emergency? 

At least its members should familiarize 
themselves with the current of legal situa- 
tions, with the changing social, economic, 
and governmental ideologies, and be prepared 
to give the public their best judgment. The 
bar association should constitute itself a gen- 
eral staff, which makes an estimate of the 
situation and then reports to the commander, 
the sovereign people, what, in its opinion, 
should be the decision and the plan of action. 
The people will make some decision, and it 
should not be made in default of the law- 
yers’ profound consideration. At the very 
least, a bar association, by every means at its 


command, should stimulate the study of gov- 
ernment and the fruits thereof, 
* ” * - - 

My principal thesis today is that bar asso- 
ciations in the present emergency should spe- 
cialize in the study of government. 

Lawyers in the colonial days, during the 
period of the founding of this Nation, and 
well into the years after the Civil War, were 
leaders in the study and appraisal of gov- 
ernment. They were the mentors of the 
people in this respect. Lawyers not only 
fathered this Government but they deliv- 
ered it, and they watched over its adoles- 
cence. Not only the leaders of the bar did 
this, but the rank and file did it. They all 
contributed to the debate. They all con- 
tributed to the comparison of one form of 
human society with another. They made an 
exhaustive analysis of the ways men have 
tried to get along together for the best of all 
concerned. And they did not hesitate to 
make known to the public their judgment 
as to what theory and framework of society 
were best for the happiness and welfare of 
mankind, and for the reasonable protection 
of one citizen against another. They went 
deeply into the experiences of the past, into 
ancient and modern methods of exercising 
sovereignty, and they led the people in ar- 
riving at a solution. 

Perhaps during the period of great indus- 
trial development in this country, lawyers, 
being otherwise occupied, have taken our 
scheme of government too much for granted, 
and have permitted a great deal of dust to 
accumulate on the experience of the ages. 
Now the whole subject of government is up 
for reexamination. Lawyers are grovaded in 
the ethics and philosophy of government. 
They understand the relation of sociology and 
economics to government and law. Bar asso- 
ciations must give the benefit of their wis- 
dom to the people. If they do not, they 
sterilize their abilities, to the great loss of 
the public which it is their privilege and 
bounden duty to serve. 

Lawyers have naturally been engrossed in 
the material aspects of life. They serve their 
clients’ immediate needs. Perhaps they have 
lost sight of matters of greater magnitude 
and of more fundamental concern for the 
long pull. Perhaps lawyers have lost sight 
of the conflicts in society outside of the law 
reports—conflicts that must be reconciled if 
our present System is to endure. We lawyers 
draw our deeds and mortgages, trusts and 
wills and contracts; we organize corporations; 
and we probate estates. We serve our clients 
whose interests derive from the Government 
that has recognized the institution of private 
property and the capitalistic system. Per- 
haps we have become oblivious of the flood 
that threatens to engulf this system. I have 
seen farmers along the Mississippi River toil- 
ing with their crops, and refusing to believe 
that the river would again rise to wipe out 
their efforts. I wonder if lawyers should con- 
tinue to labor in the field of private rights, 
and ignore the rising current of collectivism 
that threatens to engulf the field and leave 
them in the treetops and on a few isolated 
high spots, there to speculate upon the dubi- 
ousness of a rescue until after another level- 
ing onset has spent its fury? 

History is a great storehouse of experience. 
If only bar associations could induce the 
people to look into the pages of history, they 
would go far to justify their existence. I 
think that the founders of this Government 
of ours would say—and we may say—that 
the presently exalted schemes for bossing 
people are simply variants of what has been 
tried out before. Spectrum analysis in the 
laboratory of government will reveal that all 
of the “isms” and “ocracies’’ of today throw 
the same bands of color that students have 
detected through the ages. After all, there 
are only three forms of government—govern- 
ment by one man, government by a minority, 
and government by a majority. There is 
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nothing fundamentally new in practice about 
dictatorships or national socialism. New 
dealism may indicate nothing but a degree 
of change to an authoritarian state. 

From a practical standpoint, t minds 
have been in all ages of which have any 
record, wrestling with the problem of human 
welfare, the relation of the individual to the 
state, and the extent and justification of the 
exercise of power over the lives of human be- 
ings. If we put the ideas and methods of 
ancient kings, of the great figures of Greece 
and Rome, of the great Khans, of Chinese 
dynasties, of the kings of divine right, of the 
leaders of the French Revolution, into the 
hopper, we will find that there is not much 
new under the sun. The great philosophers 
of all ages have studied this business of regi- 
mentation and human liberty. Lawyers 
must study it now. 

And I think we should acknowledge that 
mere change in and of itself carries no vire 
tue or advantage. The human race has been 
rotating its crops of government and social 
systems since the dawn of history. The 
Greek philosophers, long before the Christian 
Era, were familiar with the cycle of democ- 
racy, anarchy, aristocracy, dictatorship, mon- 
archy, and so on. 

Our ancestors thought they had found a 
crop that would produce the most fruit for 
mankind—a representative or republican 
form of government, with a constitutional 
base; a government created with checks and 
balances that would serve to retard revolu- 
tion while the people could dispassionateiy 
deliberate upon the course to be taken. They 
thought they had set up a scheme accom- 
modated to the fundamental traits of human 
nature. 

But we have come to think and talk in 
terms of democracy. No matter what the 
pill is, it is put in the capsule of democracy. 
We talk of immediate response to the wants 
of the people. We conjure with this word 
democracy and find difficulty with its 
meaning. In final analysis democracy means 
a state where the people have and exercise 
the right and power to choose their own 
rulers. But that conception is too refined, 
and falls short of describing the things that 
democracy has meant to the people of this 
country. 

There have been associated with democracy 
in America certain vital things. In addition 
to free election of the rulers of the people, de- 
mocracy has meant freedom of speech, of the 
press, of assembly, of religion, the right to a 
fair and impartial trial, freedom of oppor- 
tunity, and freedom in the ownership and en- 
joyment of property that satisfies to a rea- 
sonable degree the acquisitive faculty of hu- 
man beings. 

Now, what are we doing with these 
things? We have been and are now putting 
them in jeopardy. A few weeks ago I was 
startled to hear a professor of one of our large 
universities passionately arguing that the 
time had come when freedom “of.speech and of 
assembly should be suppressed in this country. 

I think lawyers can see the trend. It is so 
unmistakable that no thinking man or woman 
should overlook it. One look at the social and 
political barometer will show it. The fact is 
we are dangerously near considering democ- 
racy in terms of equal distribution of property 
and the fruits of toil. If we focus upon such 
a concept, we will soon become oblivious of all 
the things we have associated with democ- 
racy. If equal distribution of property and 
equal sharing of the fruits of business and em- 
ployment is our goal, then it will take auto- 
cratic power to attain and hold that goal. No 
government that violates the inherent in- 
stincts of people can exist without autocratic 
power. Collectivism generates such power and 
grows upon what it generates. You may 
create a collectivism with a government agent 
sitting in judgment upon every aspect of life, 
and call it democracy, but Hitler and Mus- 
solini will call the hand better than that. 
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In the present emergency the lawyers must 
be prepared to answer the question: Is 
socialism, manned by an inevitable dictatorial 
government, the solution that will accomplish 
the highest. degree of public welfare? That is 
the ques with the bark off. And that 
Suggests another question: Are we going to 
fasten upon ourselves a system that seems to 
satisfy the material needs and selfish purposes 
of the moment, in disregard of the ultimate 
havoc that may result to capital and labor 
alike? 

Socialism is the negation of private prop- 
erty and capitalism. 

- Mr. Justice Butler, at a banquet in St. Paul 

just before he took his seat on the Supreme 
Court, said: “The issue before the American 
people is the preservation of the institution 
of private property.” That was a prophetic 
statement, and it was made in 1923. That 
issue is now being fought out. We may as 
well admit that the right of private owner- 
ship of property is being challenged today. 
We are again in the struggle of the “have- 
nots” against the “haves,” which is as old as 
the hills. In this country we are well on the 
way toward depriving owners of the incidents 
of private ownership. Once these incidents 
are taken away, the existence of private 
property becomes a delusion. The bare legal 
title to property means nothing. If property 
produces no earnings that the owner may 
keep, it is valueless, and capitalism is at an 
end. 

This is no idle alarm. We see the ever- 
rising current of income and ad valorem 
taxes, estate taxes, and other countless ex- 
actions—many of them for the avowed pur- 
pose of destroying estates and otherwise regi- 
menting our lives. We see these superim- 


posed upon the river of government, State, _ 


and municipal debt, with the flood of infla- 
tion and money tinkering in the offing. These 
constitute the core of the leveling and equal- 
izing process now going on that forbodes 
destruction of the capitalistic system and 
opens the way for production for use and 
service. Every businessman and laboring 
man is anxiously awaiting the answer to the 
questicn: “What does all of this mean?” 
The lawyers of this country can accept the 
role that was accepted by lawyers of the 
formative pericd of this Government. They 
can help point the way before a relentless 
march, step by step, on one path, destroys 
all possibility of a choice of direction. 
~ * * * ” 

Bar associations should discuss government 
and social systems and analyze them for the 
people without camouflage. The things that 
are masqueraded in the name of democracy 
should be uncovered in the cold light of 
truth. Any attempt to put totalitarian prac- 
tices in democratic dress should invite can- 
did explanation. Is there to be recognized 
no distinction between the powers of our 
Government when at war, and when at peace? 
Are we to live in a perpetual emergency? Or 
does it make any difference whether we do 
or not? 

People should be told that it is idle to think 
that the present war will preserve democracy 
or any other form of government. This war 
may determine whether the people of this 
Nation are to maintain their power to choose 
their own form of government. Nothing 
more. Freedom from foreign aggression does 
not mean that freedom will remain within our 
borders. National integrity is the only thing 
at issue in this war. What the form of our 
Government and society shall be will remain 
for the people to choose, regardless of the 
outcome of this war. 

The people should be told that the Con- 
stitution is no longer the ark of their cove- 
mant. The Constitution has become a highly 
elastic thing, by broad interpretation. Our 
Constitution has become, in effect, little more 
than an unwritten constitution like that of 
England. In Min: years ago, Lord 
Birkenhead said: “In times of great stress 
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your Constitution will mean no more than 
ours.” I did not believe him then, but I 
am inclined to do so now. We are approach- 
ing parliamentary supremacy. The efficacy of 
constitutional limitations is gone. It has 
been judicially said that the people, through 
their representatives, are responsible for 
molding the form and directing the practical 
course that our Government shall take. The 
limits of experimentation in government are 
as broad as the demands of a majority of the 
people. Responsibility for government rests 
upon the people, and it has been said that 
“what the people want they ultimately get.” 
The people should be told that the praciical 
effects of the exercise of governmental power 
are the same, whether that power exists un- 
der a constitution or otherwise, and that they 
have the power to say what these practical 
effects shall be. 

The test of a government is what is done 
under it. The people of this country, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, will decide the 
great issue of private property—the issue of 
capitalism against collectivism, the issue of 
regimentation against freedom of enterprise. 
The distance we shall travel on the road of 
socialization will be for the people to measure. 

The people should be told that continued 
existence of a dual system of goverment in 
this country is being imperiled; that local 
autonomy has been whittled away by methods 
indirect as well as direct. The sovereign 
powers of the States are being taken away. 
Self-government is being forgotten. Their 
attention should be called to the danger of 
monopolization of forms of indirect taxation 
in this country by the Federal Government, 
which would deprive the States of necessary 
means of raising revenue. This will mean 
taxation of capital assets to the point of 
eventual confiscation, and will drive the 
States to further surrender of their sover- 
eignty to the Federal Government or to ac- 
ceptance of socialization. 


A Giant Goes to Work—Grand Coulee 
Dam, the Eighth Wonder of the 
Werld 
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OF 


HON. CHARLES H. LEAVY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 8, 1941 


Mr. LEAVY. Mr. Speaker, the first of 
18 of the world’s greatest generating 
units went on the line last Saturday at 
Grand Coulee and began pouring energy 
the equivalent of 150,000 horses into the 
production of aluminum and other badly 
needed war essentials. 

I am naturally gratified, and, while 
to some of my colleagues I may appear to 
show an undue enthusiasm, yet those who 
have seen this mighty structure lIccated 
in the eastern district of Washington, all 
agree that its magnitude and possibilities 
can be only partially appreciated when 
seen, and that language is totally inade- 
quate to describe it. 

The Spokane Daily Chronicle, of Spo- 
kane, Wash., of October 3, has an edi- 
torial under the caption, “A memorable 
day in power annals,” which, though 
brief, is quite descriptive of what it means 
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- ag Nation to have this power avail- 
able. 
The editorial follows: 


[From the Spokane (Wash.) Daily Chronicle 
of October 3, 1941] 


A MEMORABLE Day In Power ANNALS 


The greatest hydroelectric generator of all 
time—150,000 horsepower—tomorrow after- 
noon joins the world power race. 4 

The mammoth machine will start spinning 
at Grand Coulee Dam Saturday, the first of 
18 generators to enter production. Water 
falling 310 feet at the rate of 141 tons a sec- 
ond will strike the blades of the great tur- 
bine when the word is given by the Bonneville 
power administration. 

This machine alone can produce power 
enough for an industrial city of 200,000. In 
the next few months 2 more will join the 
production line and when all 18 are in service 
they will produce more power than all that 
was produced by the public utility _power 
plants in the United States in 1905. 

Saturday’s ceremonies mark one of the 
great milestones in industrial history and, be- 
cause of the importance of power in the 
world armament race, the event rates as one 
of the mighty steps in national defense. 


In the same issue of the Spokane Daily 
Chronicle, under the news item entitled 
“Electric Output Goes Up at Dam,” is fur- 
nished some statistical facts of this stu- 
pendous giant that is rapidly coming into 
use far ahead of the original schedule. 

Today we have in the deficiency appro- 
priation bill before us an item of $6,000,- 
000 to further speed construction and 
bring into use the much needed electrical 
energy to insure the success of our de- 
termined emergency-defense program. 

The news item follows: 


[From the Spokane (Wash.) Daily Chronicle 
of October 3, 1941] 


ELECTRIC OutpuT Gors Up at Dam 


CovuteE Dam, October 3.—Grand Coulee 
Dam has added more than 100,000 kilowatts 
of electrical energy to the national-defense 
power pool. 

Power from the first of the 108,000-kilo- 
watt generators, which will be placed in sery- 
ice formally at 5:30 p. m. Saturday, has been 
sending power on a test basis to the Bonne- 
ville-Grand Coulee power authority lines since 
Tuesday. 

The dam has been serving the Bonneville 
lines for several months from its two 10,000- 
kilovolt-ampere station service units. 

The big generator, first of 18 which eventu- 
ally will be installed in Grand Coulee’s power- 
houses, has been tested and checked steadily 
since last summer and has been in the mak- 
ing for 3 years. It is the first of 3 to be 
installed in the next few months, and will 
produce more power by one-third than any 
other generator ever turned on. 

ITS SIZE IS VAST 

A 150,000-horsepower turbine will spin the 
825-ton generator rotor. Turning the water 
wheel of the turbine for 1 generator alone 
will require 140 tons of water a second, 
enough for every person in the United States 
to take a bath every day. 

Other figures regarding the electric giants 
at the Coulee include: 

The generator installation from the bottom 
of the water wheel to the top of the generator 
is as high as an 18-story building. 

The generator housing is 45 feet across and 
the main shaft is 42 inches thick. Turbine 
and generator weigh 2,000 tons. 

One generator would light 1,500,000 60-watt 
lamps, or enough for Chicago. The full in- 
stallation would light New York and Chicago 
both, supply all power needs, and still have 
some left over. 








The generator will start turning 8 years 
after work was started on Grand Coulee Dam 
and 214 years ahead of the original schedule. 





National Reclamation Association 
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PROGRAM OF ANNUAL CONVENTION 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I insert a memorandum con- 
taining the program of the tenth annual 
convention of the National Reclamation 
Association at Phoenix, Ariz., October 
15-17, 

From the Canadian border to the Rio 
Grande, from the Great Plains to the 
Pacific, the proceedings of this convention 
will be watched with interest. On the 
united effort it puts forth will depend the 
future of irrigation in 17 Western States 
represented at its council table. 

Attention has been centered to some 
extent in recent years on power for na- 
tional defense as a major objective of 
reclamation, but we must not lose sight 
of the fact that food for defense is as im- 
portant for the safety of this Nation as 
power to turn the wheels of industry. 
There is only one way that we can insure 
adequate food supplies for this country, 
come drought or floods, and that is 
through maintenance of the irrigation 
program that the National Reclamation 
Association is sponsoring. 

The memorandum follows: 


MEMORANDUM FOR THE PREsS—For IMMEDIATE 
RELEASE 


The future of the billion-dollar Federal rec- 
lamation program affecting 17 Western States 
will be the center of discussion at the tenth 
annual convention of the National Reclama- 
tion Association at Phoenix, Ariz., October 
15-17, Secretary-Manager F. O. Hagie, of the 
association, announced today. 

Heading a delegation of speakers from the 
Department of the Interior whose Bureau of 
Reclamation is the mainspring of the pro- 
gram, will be Under Secretary John J. Demp- 
sey, Reclamation Commissioner John C. Page, 
and Acting Director Abe Fortas, of the Power 
Division. The piace of irrigation and particu- 
larly power developments like those at Boul- 
der Dam and Grand Coulee in the national- 
defense effort will have an important place on 
the program of the convention. The impor- 
tance of the irrigation developments for food 
supplies and employment will be stressed. 

Senator Cart Haypen, of “rizona, chairman 
of the Interior Department subcommittee of 
the Senate Appropriations Committee, will be 
the principal speaker at the annual banquet 
concluding the sessions of the convention. 
Other speakers include Acting Chief Forester 
Earl H. Clapp, of the United States Forest 
Service, Milton S. Eisenhower, coordinator, 
land-use program, United States Department 
of Agriculture, and many other men promi- 
nent in Federal and State activities. 

Gov. Sidney P. Osborn, of Arizona, will wel- 
come the convention to Phoenix, and Dr. 
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Alfred Atkinson, president, University of Ari- 
zona, will be toastmaster at the banquet. 
The program in full is as follows: 


WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 15 


9 a.m. to 1 p. m.: Registration of dele- 
gates, Hotel Westward Ho. (Nore.—aA regis- 
tration desk will be open from 7 p. m. to 
11 p. m. Tuesday evening, October 14, at the 
Westward Ho for the convenience of those 
who wish to register at that time.) 

10 a. m. to 12: State caucuses, with the 
following order of business: Elect member of 
legislative committee; elect member of reso- 
lutions committee; elect director; discuss rec- 
lamation problems and policies of the State, 
including budget and State quota. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON 
Fiesta room, Hotel Westward Ho 


1:30 p. m.: First convention session, presi- 
dent, O. S. Warden presiding. 

1:35 p. m.: Invocation, Dr. R. N. Merrill, 
First Methodist Church, Phoenix, Ariz. 

1:40 p. m.: What about Phoenix, Dr. Reed 
Shupe, mayor of Phoenix. 

1:50 p. m.: What about Arizona, Hon. Sid- 
ney P. Osborn, Governor of Arizona, Phoenix, 
Ariz. 

2 p. m.: President’s address, O. S. War- 
den, publisher, Great Falls Tribune, Great 
Falls, Mont. 

2:30 p. m.: Treasurer’s report, J. A. Ford, 
manager, Spokane Chamber of Commerce, 
Spokane, Wash. 

2:40 p.m.: Secretary-manager’s report, F. O. 
Hagie, secretary-manager, National Reclama- 
tion Association, Washington, D. C. 

3:10 p. m.: Honoring George H. Maxwell, 
executive director of the National Reclama- 
tion Association, which was organized as the 
National Irrigation Association on June 2, 
1899, father of the Reclamation Act of 1902. 

3:20 p. m.: Reports on State caucuses, by 
director from each State (5 minutes each). 

4:30 p. m.: Announcements and adjourn- 
ment. 

WEDNESDAY EVENING 

6:30 p. m.:, Dinner meeting of directors’ 
advisory committee, Continental Room, West- 
ward Ho, President Warden presiding. Ad- 
visory committee composed of director, mem- 
ber of legislative committee, member of reso- 
lutions committee from each State, and two 
others from each State chosen by the director. 

7:30 p.m.: Water users’ forum, Fiesta Room, 
Hotel Westward Ho. Raymond A. Hill, con- 
sulting engineer, Los Angeles, presiding. An 
informal discussion of the problems of the 
water users. Program chairman, Lin B. Orme, 
president, Salt River Valley Water Users’ 
Association, Phoenix, Ariz. 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 16 


Fiesta Room, Hotel Westward Ho, President 
O. 8. Warden, presiding 


9:45 a. m.: Western development, John J. 
Dempsey, Under Secretary, Department of the 
Interior, Washington, D. C. 

10:05 a. m.: Relation of power to reclama- 
tion, Abe Fortas, Acting Director, Division of 
Power, Department of the Interior, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

10:25 a. m.: Answers to questions from the 
floor. 

10:35 a. m.: Today’s reclamation program, 
John C. Page, Commissioner, Bureau of Rec- 
lamation, Washington, D. C. 

11:05 a. m.: John C. Page Question Box. 
During this hour Commissioner Page will 
answer questions submitted in writing not 
later than 7 p. m., Wednesday, October 15. 
If time permits, he will also answer questions 
from the floor. 

11:50 a. m.: Official convention photograph, 
in the Patio, Hotel Westward Ho. 

12:15 p. m.: Luncheon, Patio, Hotel West- 
ward Ho, auspices of convention committee. 
Ora Bundy, first vice president, Ogden, Utah, 
presiding. 

12:45 p. m.: Entertainment, 
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1 p. m.: Interests of the Manufacturer 
in Reclamation, W. W. Shoemaker, chairman, 
agricultural committee, National Association 
of Manufacturers, and vice president, Armour 
& Co., Chicago, Il. 

1:30 p. m.: Announcements and adjourn- 
ment. 

THURSDAY AFTERNOON 


Fiesta Room, Hotel Westward Ho, President 
O. 8. Warden, presiding 


2 p. m.: The Problems of Agriculture, Carl 
H. Wilkin, economic analyst, raw materials 
national council, Sioux City, Iowa. 

2:25 p. m.: The Sugar Picture Today, E. W. 
Rising, executive vice president, Western Bect 
Growers Association, Nampa, Idaho. 

2:50 p. m.: Wheeler-Case Projects—Their 
Problems and Progress, Wesley R. Nelson, 
Chief, Engineering Division, Bureau of Recla- 
mation, Washington, D. C. 

3:20 p. m.: Answers by speakers to ques- 
tions on any of above subjects. 

4 p.m.: Tour of Salt River project, ending 
with dinner at steam plant of C. A. L. & P. 
Co. 

THURSDAY EVENING 


7 p. m.: Steak dinner at steam plant, 
C. A. L. & P. Co., hosts. William R. Wallace, 
presiding. (a) Informal speeches by visiting 
Governors, Congressmen, Senators, and dis- 
tinguished guests. (b) Motion picture, The 
Lifeblood of the Desert, by Lin Orme, presi- 
dent, Salt River Valley Water Users’ Associa- 
tion, Phoenix, Ariz. 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 17 


Fiesta Room, Hotel Westward Ho, President 
O. S. Warden, presiding 


9:45 a. m.: Forest Management and Recla- 
mation, W. 8S. Rosecrans, president, American 
Forestry Association, Los Angeles, Calif. 

10:10 a. m.: Development and Care of the 
Forests in Our Watersheds, Earl H. Clapp, 
Acting Chief Forester, United States Forest 
Service, Washington, D. C. 

10:30 a. m.: Evaluation of Priorities in 
Beneficial Use of Water, Royce J. Tipton, con- 
sulting engineer, Denver, Colo. 

11 a. m.: New and Pending Water Legisla- 
tion, Clifford H. Stone, director, Colorado 
Water Conservation Board, Denver, Colo. 

11:30 a. m.: Answers by speakers to ques- 
tions on any of above subjects. Announce- 
ments and adjournment. 

12:15 p. m.: Luncheon, Patio, Hotel Weste- 
ward Ho, auspices of convention committee. 
J. R. Fauver, director, Exeter, Calif., presiding. 

12:45 p. m.: Entertainment. 

1 p. m.: A Menacing Long Drought, Halbert 
P. Gillette, president, Gillette Publishing Co., 
San Marino, Calif. 

1:30 p. m.: Announcements and adjourn- 
ment. 

FRIDAY AFTERNOON 


Fiesta Room, Hotel Westward Ho, President 
O. 8. Warden, presiding 

2 p. m.: The Settlement of Irrigation Proj- 
ects, Clifford Kaynor, publisher, Ellensburg 
Daily Record, Ellensburg, Wash. 

2:25 p. m.: Changing Attitudes in Agricul- 
ture, Milton S. Eisenhower, coordinator, land- 
use program, United States Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

2:50 p. m.: The National Values of Western 
Resources, Ralph Bradford, secretary, United 
States Chamber of Commerce, Washington, 
D. C. 

3:15 p. m.: Business session. Report of 
auditing committee, report of budget commit- 
tee, report of legislative committee, report of 
resolutions committee, selection of next con- 
vention city. Announcements and adjourn- 
ment. 

4 p. m.: Meeting of new board of directors. 


FRIDAY EVENING 


7:30 p. m.: Tenth annual banquet, Patio, 
Westward Ho Hotel, auspices of Phoenix cone 
vention committee (informal). Toastmaster, 
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Dr. Alfred Atkinson, president, University of 
Arizona, Tucson. 


Entertainment: Floor show, troubadours, - 


dancing. 

Messages from friends of reclamation, Pres- 
ident O. 8S. Warden. 

Address, Hon. Cart Haypen, United States 
Senator from Arizona. 


Fifteen-Fifteen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD M. SIMPSON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, October 8, 1941 


ADDRESS BY DR. ARNAUD C. MARTS, 
PRESIDENT OF BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY 


Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
the leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following address of 
Dr. Arnaud C. Marts, president of Buck- 
nell University, Lewisburg, Pa., at the 
first chapel session at the opening of the 
academic year, September 25, 1941. 

The address follows: 


It has become customary for me to speak 
at the first chapel session at the opening of 
the academic year in order to try as your 
leader to give some direction to cur common 
life together on this campus of inspiration. 
I shall speak, therefore, briefly this morning 
about the responsibilities which this Bucknell 
community of 1,300 students and 150 teach- 
ers and administration have in this fateful 
fall of 1941 in our mutual endeavor to aid 
each other, to serve humanity, and to aid the 
slow and painful advance of civilized living 
on this earth. 

I shall take as my starting point a question 
asked of me last spring by a senior in our 
mechanical engineering department. 

Each May our mechanical engineering sen- 
iors spend an hour with me in a question- 
and-answer period. A week before the con- 
ference they send me a written list of ques- 
tions related to problems that are troubling 
them, and thus I have some time to think 
about my answers. There is only one subject 
which is barred—by mutual recognition of 
the fact that I know less than they do about 
it—mechanical engineering. Otherwise, no 
range of questions is barred—not even advice 
to the lovelorn. 

Last May one of many interesting questions 
presented to me was this: “Why is it that 
in time of war there occurs an increase of 
religious interest and at the same time a let- 
down of moral standards?” 

This was an excellent question—one which 
on the surface seems to reveal a paradox, an 
inconsistency or insincerity in human nature. 
But under the surface, when one gives it 
deeper reflection, it provides an insight into 
human behavior which can illuminate our 
course of action at this time of crisis. 

The answer to this question is very simple, 
when one gets the key to it. And the sim- 
ple answer to this question is the answer to 
some of the basic problems which face mod- 
ern civilization. 

The answer is, of course, that there are 
three sorts of people; there always have 
been and there probably always will be. 

This is best illustrated by certain expe- 
riences which I am having in my council of 
defense work at Harrisburg. We have 10 de- 


partments of our work there and 1 of them 
has to do with recreation for men in uniform 
when they are on leave. Experts in this 
department find that always about 15 percent 
of the men are interested only in the very 
best types of recreation. They know exactly 
how they want to spend their leaves—they 
want to visit relatives or friends; or they 
want to go to the theater or a concert; or 
they want to attend a baseball game or take 
part in some sport; or they want to go to a 
dance or other sort of party with a self- 
respecting girl; or take part in some other 
wholesome form of recreation. Their stand- 
ards are established. They seek out the op- 
portunities for fine recreation and it does 
not matter how many dives or low resorts 
they encounter, they pass them by instinc- 
tively without any temptation to lower their 
standards of conduct. 

But in each camp there is another 15 per- 
cent of the men whose tastes in recreation 
and conduct are exactly the opposite. They 
are the lads whose instincts are coarse and 
unrefined. They make a beeline—like a 
homing bumble bee—straight to the hot 
spots. The U.S. O. could line their pathway 
with movies and canteens and reception cen- 
ters and sports, but those 15 percent would 
pass them all by on the run, for they don’t 
want wholesome recreation; they want only 
the booze joints and gambling dives, on a 
level with their own tastes. 

And in between this upper 15 percent of 
lads in the uniformed forces and the lower 
15 percent, the remainder—the great 70 per- 
cent—are undecided, mobile, ready to go in 
the direction of the strongest attraction at 
the moment. If wholesome recreation is 
available and companions lead them in that 
direction, they will go there. Or if they are 
led toward the hot spots, they will go there. 

This cross section of the recreational stand- 
ards of our men in uniform is a cross section 
of our whole life. About 15 percent have 
high ideals and standards of life to which 
they will be loyal through all kinds of ex- 
periences. And 15 percent have low stand- 
ards and ideals, and are too selfish to want 
them elevated. And in between, many of 
the 70 percent will follow the one or the 
other 15 percent. 

You are all familiar with John Oxenham’s 
poem which expresses this same thought in 
beautiful lines: 


A HIGH WAY AND A LOW 


“To every man there openeth 

A way, and ways, and a way. 

And the high soul climbs the high way, 
And the low soul gropes the low; 


“And in between, on the misty flats, 
The rest drift to and fro. 

But to every man there openeth 

A high way and a low, 

And every man decideth 

The way his soul shall go.” 


—John Oxenham. 
ONE SHIP DRIVES EAST 


“One ship drives east and another west, 
While the selfsame breezes blow, 
Tis the set of the sail and not the gale 
That bids them where to go. 


“Like the winds of the air are the ways of fate 
As we journey along through life; 
"Tis the set of the soul that decides the goal, 
And not the storm or the strife.” 


—Ella Wheeler Wilcor. 


When you have this cross section in mind 
then you have the key to the answer to the 
mechanical engineer’s question. The reason 
that at a time of national excitement there 
is an increase of religious interest and ob- 
servance, and at the same time a let-down 
of moral standards, is that there are these two 
“15 percents” of our people and they react 
to the situation in opposite directions. 
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The top 15 percent come to a sharper reali- 
zation than they have ever had of their share 
of responsibility for the sanity and decency 
of the world, and they undertake, with in- 
creased energy, to keep standards of conduct 
and ideals high at a time of danger and con- 
fusion. Thus we have the increase in re- 
ligious interest. 

And at the other end, the 15 percent who 
live selfishly and vulgarly see the standards 
are being lowered and they become more ag- 
gressive and energetic in their low pursuits 
and in their endeavors to bring all standards 
down to their level in order that they may 
have a larger company. 

We are following the pattern now in 1941 
that those of us who are old enough to re- 
member can recall so vividly in 1916 and 
1917 when as America approached the verge 
of war in those months, excitement and ap- 
prehension began to rise and there was an 
increase of religious interest and observance 
by the top 15 percent who endeavored to 
lead the Nation on the pathway of high pur- 
pose and unselfish ideals, and at the same 
time there was also a vast increase of activ- 
ity on the part of the lower 15 percent who 
felt the wave of excitement about to pass 
over the Nation and who preached the gospel 
of “eat, drink, and be merry for tomorrow 
we die.” 

Never before has our modern world experi- 
enced a second great World War so soon after 
a first great World War. These great periodi- 
cal conflicts and armed revolutions used to 
be spaced 50 or 60 or 70 years apart. Conse- 
quently the memory of the current active 
generation did not go back to the experiences 
of the previous war. But this time the sec- 
ond World War broke out only 21 years after 
the close of the prior World War. Perhaps 
this is due to the speed-up of all our modern 
life, or perhaps it is due to the remarkable 
phenomenon of an Adolf Hitler’s genius who 
brought the storm of hate and bitterness to 
a culmination much sooner than any previ- 
ous revolutionary leader has been able to do. 

But whatever the cause or reason for this 
Speed-up, we find ourselves now on the verge 
of a second world conflict and with a genera- 
tion of men and women who can remember 
in every detail the patterns of national life 
before and during and after the previous 
World War. Let us hope that our memories 
will be so faithful that we shall be guided by 
them to a nobler course of action than this 
Nation followed in connection with the first 
World War. 

During the days of 1916 and 1917 the lower 
15 percent took over the leadership of the 
social and moral conduct of our Nation; “eat, 
drink, and be merry for tomorrow we die,” 
was their text in one expression or another, 
and with that text they led America into an 
era of unprecedented lowering of ideals and 
deterioration of moral standards. It was a 
Silk-shirt era of boisterous pleasure and sel- 
fish indulgence which left our Republic 
weaker to this very day. So they ate, they 
drank, and they were merry, but did not die. 

It was not a quick revolution of moral 
conduct by any means. It came slowly, by 
letting down a little here and a little there. 
People began to use Sunday for sport instead 
of attending church; the night club began 
to creep out of the underworld into the life 
of the upper crust; standards of modesty and 
restraint were lowered bit by bit; drinking, 
which had been barred from all ordinary 
social life in America, became first admitted, 
then expected, and, finally, almost socially 
compulsory. 

From one let-down to another, our Na- 
tion went with increasing momentum, each 
person excusing himself or herself against 
conscience, with the universal alibi, “Every- 
one else is doing it.” 

This cheapening of standards spread to the 
colleges, of course, and college students of 
the 1920’s became generally regarded as a 
peculiar breed of noisy, ill-bred young people, 
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clad in coonskins and resembling fur-bear- 
ing animals also in their cultural capacities, 

The reputation of the colleges still suffers 
from that cheap era; Professor Cooper, of 
Girard, says the movies still regard a college 
as “a place where students have a small room, 
lined with banners, to sleep in, and a huge 
stadium to play in. The professors are all 
stupid, and the students get most of their 
education by fooling them. The deans are 
the most stupid of all, although the president 
runs a close second. On rare occasions the 
students attend classes, but they spend most 
of their time dancing and playing. They are 
always falling in love, and when the football 
hero wins the beautiful co-ed the whole 
college turns out and holds a dance and 
parade.” 

This silly and false picture is a hang-over 
from the 1920’s. 

Those who knew America prior to 1916, 
and America since 1916, realize that some of 
the finest elements of our previous national 
life have been missing ever since those hectic 
years when the lower 15 percent grabbed the 
pennant of the Nation and marched furiously 
toward the era of selfishness, of greed, of 
stupidity, and of gambling, which character- 
ized the life of this Nation in the 1920 decade. 

There was but one possible culmination to 
the decade dedicated to these low standards 
of personal and national life. The down- 
hill decade went its foolish course through 
bootlegging, racketeering, kidnaping, and 
gambling, and climaxed in the last quarter of 
1929 in a financial collapse which shook the 
very foundation of this Republic and which 
soon shook the structure of the whole world. 

The 1929 collapse wasn’t just a financial col- 
lapse. It was something far deeper than 
that. It was the final failure ot the national 
selfishness which had been initiated back in 
1916 when the lower 15 percent persuaded the 
majority of this Nation to lower their stand- 
ards and to cast aside their habits and tradi- 
tions of American honesty, honor, and plain 
decency for an era of boisterous, selfish, per- 
sonal pleasure. 

Since 1929 all America, indeed, all the worid, 
has been paying the price of our previous folly. 
During the 1930’s sick America nursed the 
headache of the morning after. At that time 
America, of all nations in the world, with the 
greatest mission of any nation in history, 
should have been strong to deal with the 
growing danger spots in Europe and Asia. 
America should have been strong enough to 
preserve the peace of the world. Instead of 
being strong for this great service to human- 
ity, America was weak and prostrate, using all 
our great energy simply to survive and re- 
cuperate. 

Now we stand where we stood once before 
in 1916—the world is in flames on each hori- 
zon—America is the hope of civilization as we 
know it. We see ourselves approaching step 
by step toward that final fateful decision just 
as we saw ourselves approaching a similar 
point of decision in 1916 and as we find our- 
selves in this similar situation, so we observe 
also the lower 15 percent again taking advan- 
tage of the excitement as it arises; once again 
we hear the same text murmured—this time 
in different words—instead of “eat, drink, and 
be merry, for tomorrow we die,” the words of 
the same text today are “It’s a crazy world; 
what’s the use; let’s have our own gay time.” 
Of course, it isn’t a crazy world, it’s the crazy 
people in it. During the past few months ! 
have observed a letting down of standards 
and a deterioration of ideals exectly similar to 
the patterns of 1916, and I for one am not 
willing to see America led again down this 
same pathway to our national destruction. 
It’s the turn this time of the upper 15 per- 
cent, instead of the lower 15 percent, to keep 
American ideals and standards high through 
the dangerous crisis that lie before us. Only 
in this way can we emerge from these experi- 
ences, upon which we seem about to enter, 
strong enough and fine enough to take the 


leadership of the reconstruction of Christian 
civilization after this cruel wa: shall be over. 

Here on the Bucknell campus are gathered 
hundreds of young men and young women 
who believe in high ideals and high standards, 
or you would not be here. Here on this 
campus, in this year of national danger, it is 
our privilege and our duty to keep our stand- 
ards high and to dedicate ourselves to the 
service of a future America infinitely finer and 
nobler and stronger than the America which 
emerged from the first World War in 1918. 

The world after this war will sorely need a 
generation of young people with high ideals 
and with utter devotion to the principles of 
Christian civilization. There will be fewer 
young people in the world with those ideals 
than there were at the close of the first 
World War, for during the past 10 years the 
oncoming generations of Germany and of 
Russia, and of Japan, have been actively 
inocculated with a zeal for selfish and cruel 
living. They have been taught by their lead- 
ers, whom they trusted, that they must be 
strong and aggressive and cruel in serving 
themselves only. The problems of the recon- 
struction of civilized living will be infinitely 
more difficult than they were 20 years ago, 
because of these vast areas where the youth 
have been deliberately trained to cruel and 
selfish attitudes. 

The youth of America have a challenge and 
an opportunity which will require your finest 
intelligence and your finest devotion to the 
concepts of Christian civilization. Henry 
Luce, the publisher of Time and Life, recently 
wrote an editorial in Life in which he said, 
“The twenticth century is America’s age. 
America must at last take the responsibility 
of leadership in the reconstruction of our 
civilization.” 

America cannot take that leadership and 
that responsibility if she follows the lower 
15 percent, as she did 25 years ago. 

The strength of a nation lies not in its 
material resources only, but in the character 
and unselfishness and devotion of its people. 
A Washington columnist says that du ing the 
9 months betwéen the beginning of the war 
in September 1939 and the fall of France in 
June 1940 some of the gayest parties since 
the days of Napoleon III featured the social 
life of Paris. Parisians entertained as never 
before; some of them even rented villas and 
ducal estates from the old French nobility 
and spent thousands of francs to do them 
over merely to give one party for 1 night. 
The lower 15 percent were in the saddle in 
France and they rode the French Re- 
public into the valley of disaster. They were 
escapists—while their country was about to 
die they hid themselves in selfish, noisy 
pleasure. 

Can we learn from our experiences of 25 
years ago and from our observation of these 
other tragedies about us? 

It is my hope and prayer for our life to- 
gether on the Bucknell campus this year 
that we shall consciously keep the faith in 
high standards of intellectual effort and 
moral conduct. We have treasures to pre- 
serve here, treasures of mind and spirit and 
purpose. This is no ordinary place. This isa 
place of rare privilege and responsibility. 
This is a colony of the upper 15 percent. I 
want you, each of you, to be on guard against 
these influences and persons who are al- 
ready seeking to spread their gospel of 
“What’s the use—let’s go.” 

I ask this for your sake—each of you—in 
order that you may discover life’s real secret 
of inner happiness—the feeling that you 
have been true to the very best that is in 
you. 

I ask it for Bucknell’s sake, in order that, 
regardless of how standards around us may 
deteriorate, this campus may be kept by 
you w a repository of civilization’s noblest 
values. 

I ask it for America’s sake. Once before 
in my memory I have seen America go 
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through the valley of the shadow of dis- 
honor and human tragedy because at a time 
similar to the present, just 25 years ago, the 
upper 15 percent were unable to lead our 
beloved Republic. 

I get letters and phone calls and personal 
pleas every day in my office at the capitol in 
Harrisburg asking me what very definite 
thing they or their organization can do in 
the defense program. Most of them are 
hoping to get an assignment with a uni- 
form or a badge or a bit of personal excite- 
ment. There are few such assignments as 
yet, except in two special danger centers in 
the State. But there is a tragically essential 
service which every man and woman can now 
render America in this hour, the hour of the 
greatest peril our Nation has ever faced. 

\ It is for the private citizen to stand true 
to high ideals of personal life—to be honest 
in work and play, to be decent and orderly 
and law-abiding in every relationship, to be 
unselfish in every word and deed. An Amer- 
ica made up of such individual citizens has 
nothing to fear. 

And no citizen can serve America better 
at this moment or in the days of trial that 
lie ahead of us than to make himself or her- 
self such a person. 

Let us make this year which we are to share 
at this place of inspiration an experience 
which we shall never forget because of its very 
fineness and its strength of honor and beauty. 

If high ideals prevail this time, I believe 
we can look across the valley of this present 
world tragedy with the poet to victory for 
Christian civilization. 


“VICTORY 


“Ye that have faith to look with fearless eyes 
Beyond the tragedy of a world at strife, 
And know that out of death and night shall 

rise 
The dawn of ampler life; 
Rejoice, whatever anguish rend the heart, 
That God has given you the priceless 
dower 
To live in these great times and have your 
part 
In freedom’s crowning hour, 
That ye may tell your sons who see the light 
High in the heavens—their heritage to 
take— 
‘I saw the powers of darkness take their 
flight, 
I saw the morning break.’ ” 


—Owen Seaman, 
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HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, October 9, 1941 


ADDRESS BY ABRAM P. STAPLES BEFORE 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ATTOR- 
NEYS GENERAL 


Mr.BYRD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to insert in the Appendix 
of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a Very able 
address delivered before the National As- 
sociation of Attorneys General at In- 
dianapolis, Ind., September 30, 1941, by 
the Honorable Abram P. Staples, at- 
torney general of the State of Virginia. 
At the same meeting, Mr. Staples was 
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elected president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Attorneys General of America. 
The address of Attorney General Staples 
deals with a most vital question and, 
therefore, I desire to have his remarks 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


I realize that this is not an appropriate 
time for the States to agitate or initiate con- 
troversies involving any of the rights or 
powers which conflict with those now asserted 
by the Federal Government, nor is it my 
purpose or intention to advocate any such 
action during the present emergency. The 
entire Nation is now exerting its supreme 
efforts to train its armies, to produce air- 
planes, tanks, guns, and other munitions of 
war, and to build ships and take other ef- 
fective steps to convey these supplies, or a 
large part of them, to other nations to aid 
them in their valiant and desperate struggle 
to preserve the freedom of the human race 
and prevent its enslavement at the hands 
of ruthless aggressors. It is clear that the 
successful accomplishment of these worthy 
aims demands a thoroughly harmonious and 
united Nation. Certainly, the Attorneys 
General will do nothing to impede or obstruct 
these efforts of the Government or to impair 
the national unity. I hope, therefore, that 
what I have to say will be considered to be 
in conformity with this spirit. On the other 
hand, however, we must be alert to prevent, 
so far as possible, any further permanent en- 
croachments by the Federal Government in 
the field of powers and jurisdiction reserved 
to the States by the Constitution. 

The subject upon which I have the honor 
to address the association is The Effect of 
the New River Case. This case (United States 
v. Appalachian Power Company) involved the 
broad question whether the Commonwealth 
of Virginia had jurisdiction to regulate the 
generation of electrical energy at a power 
plant constructed by the Appalachian Co. in 
the New River at Radford, Va., or whether 
the Federal Power Commission possessed the 
paramount regulatory jurisdiction over same. 
The power dam and plant was being con- 
structed by the power company pursuant to 
and in conformity with a license granted by 
Virginia. The object of the suit, instituted 
in the name of the United States, was to en- 
join the construction and operation of the 
project unless and until a license authorizing 
same should be obtained from the Federal 
Power Commission. This Federal Commis- 
sion had tendered the Appalachian Co. a 
license provided for by the Federal Water 
Power Act. This license contained condi- 
tions the effect of which was to bring the 
project within the direct and complete regu- 
latory control of the Commission. The com- 
pany refused to accept the license. 

The main questions on which the decision 
turned were, first, whether New River at Rad- 
ford was a navigable water of the United 
States, and, second, even if navigable, wheth- 
er the regulatory jurisdiction or power of the 
Federal Government over such waters ex- 
tended to maiters in no way connected with 
navigation. Virginia and West Virginia filed 
briefs as amici in the district court and in 
the circuit court of appeals. Forty-one 
States filed briefs in the Supreme Court of 
the United States, and I, as Attorney General 
of Virginia, was granted leave to argue the 
case orally in that court. Both the district 
court and the circuit court of appeals, after 
an exhaustive review of the evidence, found 
as a fact that New River at Radford was not 
a@ navigable water of the United States. 
Both courts also held that, even if it were 
such a navigable water, the measure of con- 
trol or regulation sought to be exercised over 
the project by the license tendered by the 
Federal Power Commission wes not a regu- 
lation of interstate commerce, but of the 


manufacture of electrical energy, and that 
the regulation of such an activity was solely 
within the reserved powers of the States. 
The taken by all of the 41 States in 
their briefs in the Supreme Court was that 
these two decisions of the lower courts 
should be affirmed. 

The Supreme Court, however, reversed the 
case and held exactly the opposite on both 
points, in an opinion by Mr. Justice Read, 
with a dissenting opinion by Mr. Justice 
Roberts in which Mr. Justice McReynolds 
concurred. Chief Justice Hughes did not sit 
in the case. 

The effect of the decision on the powers of 
the States is far reaching, not only because 
of the Court’s conclusions but also of the 
reasons advanced in their support. It not 
only broadens the previously existing con- 
cept of what constitutes navigable waters of 
the United States but also enlarges the 
former generally accepted idea of the extent 
of Federal powers over such waters. Let us 
consider, first, how far the decision operates 
to bring within the control of the Federal 
Power Commission waters over which the 
States have heretofore asserted their own ex- 
clusive jurisdiction, a jurisdiction which had 
never been challenged since the foundation 
of the Government. 

The former decisions of the Supreme Court 
had clearly established that navigable waters 
of the United States were only those streams 
which in their natural condition were capable 
of being commonly used in interstate cOm- 
merce of a substantial character. New River, 
a wild mountain stream, clearly did not meet 
this test of navigability. But a new test was 
applied, depending, not on the usefulness of 
the stream in its natural condition but upon 
whether it is possible, at a cost commensurate 
with the need, to so improve the stream as 
to make it navigable in fact. Although hold- 
ing New River navigable under this test, the 
opinion does not undertake to measure or 
compare the cost with the need, or even to 
point out any need for a waterway for keel- 
boat navigation in this mountainous region 
with its ample railway and highway facilities. 
It is, therefore, impossible to formulate from 
the opinion any test or rule to determine 
whether there is “a balance between cost and 
need” in any particular case. In fact, the 
opinion says: “We do not purport now to lay 
down any definitive test.” The Court further 
held that it is not necessary “that the im- 
provements should be actually completed or 
even authorized.” They were not authorized 
in New River. 

It is clear, therefore, that the effect of the 
new test of navigability is to bring about a 
marked change in the status of many State 
streams and in the control of the States over 
them. Many streams formerly considered 
nonnavigable, when subjected to the new 
test, will or have become navigable waters of 
the United States. With respect to others, 
where the results of an attempt to apply 
such a test are doubtful, the rights of the 
States over them rest under a cloud. They 
may be said to occupy a sort of twilight zone. 

The right of control by the State over its 
streams not actually used for navigation, and 
which it is certain will never be so used, is a 
matter of the profoundest importance. Sec- 
tions 9 and 10 of the Rivers and Harbors Act 
(33 U. S. C. A., secs. 401, 403) prohibit the 
building of any bridge, dam, dike, causeway, 
or pier in any navigable water of the United 
States “until the consent of Congress shall 
have been obtained” and “until the plans for 
the same shall have been submitted to and 
approved by the Chief of Engineers and by 
the Secretary of War,” and then only in 
accordance with such approved plans. An 
exception to this is that the Federal Power 
Commission may license without congres- 
sional consent a hydroelectric dam to be con- 
structed and operated under its supervision. 

Let us consider, first, the effect upon the 
States in relation to their highway Fridges or 
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other works of internal improvement, such 
as fish hatcheries and local flood-control or 
irrigation projects, and, secondly, the effect 
upon the development of water power in 
streams of this type. 

The problem of highway bridges will suffice 
as an illustration of the first-mentioned class 
of State activities. Before the State may 
build a bridge over a navigable stream the 
consent of Congress must be obtained. Ex- 
perience proves that such consent will not be 
granted except with the approval of the Iccal 
Representative in Congress. If he disap- 
proves the kind of bridge or its location, he 
may prevent congressional consent, thus en- 
abling him to dicate to the highway depart- 
ment the location of the road, which is fre- 
quently a highly controversial local matter. 
But assuming the Congressman is coopera- 
tive, there may be delay not only in Congress, 
which may be in recess, but also in securing 
the approval of the plans by the Chief of 
Engineers and the Secretary of War. They 
may, indeed, require a much more expensive 
structure than the State desires or feels it is 
justified in building, as has sometimes hap- 
pened. 

Now, these Federal requirements are no 
doubt perfectly proper as applied to waters 
which it may be reasonably contemplated 
will be utilized as a navigable highway in 
interstate commerce. But to impose these 
restrictions on streams where there is no con- 
templation of such use operates as a tre- 
mendous burden and unjustifiable obstruc- 
tion to the governments of the States in the 
administration of their internal affairs. The 
New River case holds: “The point is that navi- 
gable waters are subject to national planning 
and control in the broad regulation of com- 
merce granted the Federal Government.” I 
am afraid we cannot escape the conclusion 
that as matters now stand the States have 
been divested in large measure of control, or 
even use, of practically all their rivers of any 
substantial size except with the consent of 
Congress. It may be argued that no effort 
will be made by the Federal agencies to en- 
force the prohibitions of the Rivers and 
Harbors Act as to these streams not hereto- 
fore considered navigable, and this may be 
true. But the State officers violating the 
act may incur a fine of not less than $500 nor 
more than $2,500 and imprisonment of 1 year 
(U. S. C. A., sec. 406). And this penalty 
applies not only to violation of the act itself, 
but also to “any rule or regulation made by 
the Secretary of War in pursuance of the 
provisions of said sections.” 

This is not an enviable position for State 
Officers, particularly when there has been no 
judicial determination of the navigability of 
a stream in the twilight zone or any asser- 
tion of its navigability by Congress or any 
governmental agency. The State officer 
must act at his peril or else secure the 
requisite Federal consent. If the stream is 
navigable the State cannot lawfully, without 
such consent, erect any structures therein or 
make any excavations, or fill-ins, or in any 
manner alter or modify the channel of the 
stream. The State cannot even improve it 
for local navigation, although the stream is 
not in actual or contemplated use in inter- 
state commerce. 

If, as appears to be the case, the effect of 
the decision is to divest the States of their 
heretofore believed exclusive sovereign do- 
minion over a great many of their rivers, 
lakes, and streams, with respect to the build- 
ing of bridges and other structures therein, 
and their use for irrigation, local navigation 
and other internal activities, let us next con- 
sider its effect upon the development of 
hydroelectric power. These streams, being 
navigable waters of the United States under 
the new test, become subject to the pro- 
visions of the Federal Water Power Act and 
the regulatory jurisdiction and control of 
the Federal Power Commission. Neither a 
riparian owner, nor a municipality, nor even 








the State itself, may constructor operate a 
power project without a license from this 
Commission. 

In addition to the question of navigability, 
on which the jurisdiction of the Federal Com- 
mission turned, another question of far- 
reaching importance to the States was de- 
cided in the New River case. This was 
whether the regulatory control of the Com- 
mission, although within the terms of the 
Federal Water Power Act, could constitution- 
ally be extended to matters having no rela- 
tion to the regulation of stream flow or navi- 
gation. The Federal Act confers on the Com- 
mission authority to regulate, not only the 
type and plan of structure to be erected by 
a@ licensee, but also the entire business of 
generating electrical energy. As stated in the 
Court’s opinion referring to the license provi- 
sion: “The criticized provisions summarized 
above are not essential to or even concerned 
with navigation, as such.” The regulatory 
provisions summarized in the opinion are too 
numerous to refer to in detail in a paper 
of this scope. Many of them are extremely 
burdensome, so burdensome in fact as to 
amount to a virtual prohibition of the de- 
velopment of water power by private in- 
dustry, or by the States either for that 
matter. One provision, which I deem par- 
ticularly objectionable to the States, is the 
so-called recapture of the project by the 
United States at the expiration of the license 
period—50 years. The Power Commission is 
authorized to require the setting aside of 
amortization reserves to be applied in reduc- 
tion of the value of the investment for 
condemnation purposes, with the result that 
the amount of these reserves may be so 
adjusted over the license period as to com- 
pletely amortize the investment and leave 
no value or equity at its expiration. The 
United States could thus acquire the prop- 
erty for nothing. This provision is objec- 
tionable to the States for two reasons; first, 
because the setting aside of the amortization 
charges will necessitate a higher power rate 
which the public must pay, and, secondly, 
because the taking over of the property by 
the Government will destroy an important 
source of State taxation and revenue, and 
hinder the States in the use of valuable 
natural resources heretofore considered as 
belonging to them. It was believed that the 
States had the paramount right to condemn 
such properties. 

Prior to the decision in the New River 
case it had been generally believed to be a 
principle well established by the Supreme 
Court decisions that the only jurisdiction 
which Congress could exercise over naviga- 
ble waters, in addition to that exercised over 
fast land, was the protection and regulation 
of navigation. Hon. Cordell Hull so stated 
in discussing the water power question 
in the House of Representatives in 1928. 
He referred to the power of Congress over 
navigable streams as a “naked right, with no 
power given to use the water for any other 
purpose than navigation.” (CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp vol. 9, pt. 8, p. 8222.) However, in 
the New River opinion, the Court dis- 
tinguishes the cases thought to have estab- 
lished this principle, and holds “recovery of 
the cost of improvements through utiliza- 
tion of power are likewise part of commerce 
control.” And thus, although the Court, in 
Utah Power and Light Company v. Pjost, 
286 U.S. 165, expressly held that the genera- 
tion of electricity is manufacture and not 
commerce—that commerce only begins after 
manufacture ends—the Court in the New 
River case apparently reaches the conclusion 
that the manufacture of electricity on a 
navigable stream is interstate commerce, and 
this even though the energy generated is not 
sent beyond State lines. It is not believed, 
however, that the effect of the decision is to 
classify as interstate commerce every activity 
in navigable waters. It has never been con- 
tended, so far as I know, that the States do 
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not have exclusive jurisdiction over seafood 
industries in such waters, except insofar 
as they might obstruct navigation, or that 
such industries constitute commerce be- 
tween the States. Virginia and Maryland 
have always exercised regulatory jurisdiction 
over them in the Chesapeake Bay and other 
tidal waters. The States have always regu- 
lated fishing by sportsmen in their lakes and 
streams. But it must be conceded that the 
effect of the opinion is to give Congress 
paramount regulatory jurisdiction over hy- 
droelectric projects in navigable waters, and 
that under the new test of navigability this 
embraces such projects in practically all of 
the important streams in the several States. 

One other matter of interest is the effect 
of the opinion upon the question of owner- 
ship of the property right in the water power 
inherent in these streams. In the Ashwander 
case (297 U. S. 288, 330) the Supreme Court 
said: “The water power, the right to convert 
it into the electrical energy thus produced, 
constitute property.” Virginia owns the beds 
of its streams and, therefore, would seem to 
Own the water power flowing over the bed. 
From early days, in granting patents of land 
to private individuals, Virginia has reserved 
the ownership of her streams for the benefit 
of the people of the State. Does the naked 
power to regulate commerce among the sev- 
eral States operate to transfer the title to 
the property right in these streams from the 
State to the United States? It is hardly 
conceivable that the commerce clause could 
be given such a broad effect, nor does the 
opinion expressly so hold. The Court does 
say: “Water power development from dams 
in navigabie streams is, from the public’s 
standpoint, a byproduct of the general use 
of the rivers for commerce,” but there is no 
discussion of the ownership of this byproduct, 
whether by the people of the State owning 
the stream or the people of the entire United 
States. The opinion says further: “The 
Federal Government has domination over the 
water power inherent in the flowing stream. 
It is liable to no one for its use or nonuse. 
The flow of a navigable stream is in no sense 
private property.” But the Court evidently 
did not consider as presented to it for deci- 
sion at this time the question whether the 
State or Federal Government owns the prop- 
erty right in the water power. This question 
would arise only if and when the Federal 
Government actually takes over the plant 
through condemnation proceedings as pro- 
vided for by the Federal Water Power Act. 
Said the Court further: “To predetermine, 
even in the limited field of water power, the 
rights of different sovereignties, pregnant 
with future controversies, is beyond the 
judicial function. The courts deal with con- 
crete legal issues; presented in actual cases, 
not abstractions.” 

It has always been the general thought 
that the States own their water power. This 
is borne out by the views expressed by no 
less a person than President Roosevelt. 
When Governor of New York, in his messages 
to the legislature and in other public ad- 
dresses, time and time again he asserted and 
reiterated that this source of energy in New 
York’s rivers is the property of the people 
of that State (public papers and addresses of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, yol. 1). So far as I 
know he has said nothing since to indicate 
any change of view. 

Summarizing, then, by way of conclusion, 
it may be said that the New River decision 
has had the effect of broadening the former 
judicial concept of what constitute navigable 
waters of the United States, and conse- 
quently of bringing within Federal control 
many important streams and lakes thereto- 
fore controlled by the several States; that 
the status of many other streams and lakes 
as to navigability is doubtful because of the 
difficulty of determining when the cost of 
improvements necessary to render them nav- 
igable in fact is commensurate with the need 
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for using them as a common highway in 
commerce among the States; that the pro- 
visions of the Rivers and Harbors Act, when 
made applicable to so many new waters, 
constitute a very serious obstruction to the 
governments of the States in administering 
their internal affairs; that amendments to 
said act to clearly define and to some extent 
restrict the extent of its operation are de- 
sirable; that the scope of the Federal regu- 
latory power under the commerce clause has 
been extended beyond previous decisions of 
the Supreme Court so as to embrace the gen- 
eration of electrical energy in a navigable 
stream; and, finally, that the question of 
whether the several States own the property 
right in the water powér in such streams, or 
whether it is owned by the Federal Govern- 
ment is left an open question. 





Has Madam Perkins Reformed, or Is This 
Some More of Her Political Demagog- 
ery to Mislead the Public? 


REMARKS 


HON. LELAND M. FORD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 9, 1941 


Mr. LELAND M. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I am inserting in the Recorp a news item 
from the Washington Times-Herald, 
under date of October 8, referring to 
Secretary Perkins’ urge to the American 
Federation of Labor to clean house, stat- 
ing that their leaders should be Ameri- 
can citizens. The reason I am inserting 
this in the Recorp is that perhaps, when 
Madam Perkins is confronted with her 
own statement, she may forget that she 
said it, the same as she has forgotten in 
the past some of her damaging state- 
ments and would probably deny that 
she made them. Soin order that this one 
may not be lost, I am placing it in the 
Recorp. At some future date, Madam 
Perkins may wish to deny this statement, 
particularly after the C. I. O. leaders, 
who belong to subversive groups that 
she is now backing, take her to task. 

Are not Madam Perkins’ statements, as 
shown here, particularly in view of her 
past actions, the arch demagogery and 
the 22-carat hypocrisy of the year? We 
all know Perkins, and recognize her for 
what she is and what she does. Cer- 
tainly, we cannot recognize or know her 
by her statements, particularly these new 
statements. If her name were not at- 
tached to this item, no one in the United 
States would ever attribute the state- 
ments to her. Is it possible that her own 
chickens have come horne to roost in such 
great numbers that she now finds her 
position so hot that it is untenable? 

Is it possible that she has at last real- 
ized that about 90 percent of all the peo- 
ple in the United States know her now 
for what she is, and that she is trying to 
hide behind the skirts of demagogery, 
to create a new personality, in order that 
she may continue in her help to the sub- 
versive interests in the C. I. O.? If 
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Madam Perkins does realize how wrong 
she has been, how she has disgraced her 
‘office, she should immediately resign, be- 
cause her record of administration has 
been so terrible she can never be rein- 
stated in the confidence of the American 
people. 

You will note she calls on the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor to drive out 
racketeering influences, and to elect 
trustworthy officers, and furnish full de- 
tails of union finances. Why does she 
pick out the American Federation of 
Labor, who, after all, is certainly no 
friend of hers, and, when compared to 
the C. I. O., stands so high above the 
C. I. O. as a constructive union that it is 
not equitable even to make a compari- 
son? Have you ever heard Perkins ask 
the C. I. O. to throw out its Communists, 
its racketeers, its Socialists, its subversive 
interests, and those who seek to destroy 
the United States? You certainly have 
not. But, on the contrary, you have seen 
her come to the rescue of Harry Bridges, 
condone his actions, defend him, and do 
everything that she could to protect him. 
The history of the attempt to deport 
Harry Bridges under the administration 
of Perkins is a disgrace and a blot upon 
the escutcheon of all Cabinet officers 
which neither time nor memory will ever 
blot out. It is my opinion that the last 
thing in the world that she wanted 
Bridges to have was justice, and in order 
to bring Bridges to justice the whole 
Department of Immigration and Natu- 
ralization had to be taken away from 
her because of the disgraceful and in- 
competent manner in which she carried 
it on. 

I think the same may be said of her 
conduct of the Labor Department. This 
has been a one-sided C. I. O. adminis- 
tration from start to finish, in which she 
has backed the subversive interests 
which are destroying this Government. 
For any of these reasons she should re- 
sign, and I, for one, would like to see 
Congress still impeach her. She declares 
labor should be accountable to the pub- 
lic, as are banks, insurance companies, 
and stock exchanges. Have you ever 
heard her ask any of the socialistic, 
alien, communistic, racketeering outlaws, 
who are feathering their own nests at 
the expense of the honest rank and file 
of labor under them, for an accounting? 
These racketeers do not account to any- 
body, and I am surprised that the Treas- 
ury Department has not gotten after 
them and brought them to account and 
put them where they belong. How many 
of these make income-tax returns? 

How many of the rank and file know 
what the finances are under these men? 
Many of us do know not only the 
amounts of money that have been ex- 
tracted from honest labor in the form of 
rackets, but we also know what coercion 
and brutality the honest rank and file 
have had to put up with. Have you ever 
heard Perkins say anything to this bunch 
of C. I. O. outlaw leaders about this? 
No; you never have; and perhaps you 
never will, unless she is forced to it by a 
public demand—and I, for one, hereby 
make that demand. 

Medam Perkins als 
union citizens should 


asserts thai all 


0 
be American citi- 
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zens. Did you ever notice Madam 
Perkins giving any support to my bill that 
provides, briefiy, in substance, that “no 
alien may represent labor in collective 
bargaining with any business or indus- 
try”? No; she did not, for she could not 
and maintain the relationship that she 
has had with these subversive leaders. 

It was stated in the paper that “this 
was seen as her repudiation of Harry 
Bridges, west coast C. I. O. leader, whose 
cause she had once championed.” I have 
stood on this floor day after day and 
have asked Madam Perkins to throw out 
Harry Bridges, and we even passed the 
bill to deport him. Madam Perkins 
would not budge; but you will note that 
when the bill was finally passed, the De- 
partment got too hot for her to handle 
and it was immediately handed to the 
Department of Justice. You will note, 
too, after this Immigration and Natu- 
ralization Service was transferred to the 
Department of Justice, the difference in 
administration, and that her friend 
Bridges is now on his way out. When 
she finds herself with this hot coal in her 
hands, no doubt she would throw over 
Bridges in order selfishly to protect her- 
self. 

This demand on the part of Madam 
Perkins in asking unions to maintain 
high standards, particularly in handling 
other people’s money, to me is the most 
farcical demagogery and piece of chi- 
canery, in order to fool the American 
people, that I have ever seen. 

Did it never occur to Madam Perkins 
that it is just as necessary and desirable 
that she handle the public’s labor busi- 
ness just as carefully as she would sug- 
gest that the unions handle other people’s 
money? Perkins does not come before 
the court with clean hands because she 
has handled the business of the people 
of the United States, with reference to 
labor, in even a far worse manner than 
the racketeering outlaw labor leaders 
have handled other people’s money. 

This is another arch piece of hypocrisy: 

The public also expects of its institutions 
that no individuals shall gain at the expense 
of the public and that no funds will be 
sidetracked into the pockets of those whose 
activities serve either their personal greed or 
antisocial purpose. . 


Let us look at Perkins’ record. You 
will find that she has violated every one 
of the fundamental premises that she has 
expounded here, namely, that she has 
supported the C, I. O. group in their fight 
to extract unreasonable amounts, in so- 
cialistic control of business, in unreason- 
able hours, and many other things, and 
particularly in the amounts of money. 
Is this Labor Secretary so dumb that 
she does not yet realize that all of the citi- 
zens of the United States have to pay in 
taxes these things which she has so in- 
equitably given away to these subversive 
leaders? Could it be a fact that at last 
it is percolating through her head that 
many of the upstanding and outstanding 
young manhood of this country are serv- 
ing at $21 a month, when this so-called 
Secretary of Labor has been feathering 
the nests of the racketeering, socialistic, 
communistic, outlaw labor leaders of the 
C.£:0.? 

If ever a person wrote their own in- 
dictment, their failures in office, their 





violations of all the rules of decency, 
Madam Perkins could not have made a 
more perfect job of it than she has here 
made to the American Federation of 
Labor. In view of this, Madam Perkins, 
ard in view of your own record, you are 
the type of person that certainly should 
be gotten out of Government, if not out 
of the United States entirely. Has this 
not yet percolated through your thick 
head? And if it has, will you not resign 
before you are thrown out? 

The article to which I have referred 
follows: 


[From the Washington Times-Herald of 
October 8, 1941] 


SECRETARY PERKINS Urces A. F. or L. TO CLEAN 
Hovuse—LeEapErs SHOULD BE AMERICAN CITI- 
ZENS, SHE TELLS CONVENTION 


SEATTLE, WasH., October 7.—Secretary of 
Labor Frances Perkins today called on the 
American Federation of Labor in its sixty- 
first annual convention to drive racketeering 
influences out of its unions by making these 
organizations elect trustworthy officers and 
furnish full details of union finances. She 
declared labor should be as accountable to the 
pubiic as are banks, insurance companies, 
and stock exchanges. 

Madam Perkins also asserted that all union 
Cfficials snould be American citizens. This 
was seen as her repudiation of Harry Bridges, 
west coast C.I. O. leader, whose cause she had 
once championed. 


NOT INTERESTED IN BRIDGES 


Bridges’ deportation to his native Australia 
on a finding that he once belonged to the 
Communist Party, which advocated overthrow 
of American Government, has been recom- 
mended by a Federal referee. Madam Pcr- 
kins said she was “not interested” in Bridges. 

The delegates exhibited sharply contrasting 
attitudes in listening to messages from Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and Governor Harold E. Stas- 
sen, of Minnesota. Little more than half of 
the 600 delegates were in the hall when the 
President’s address was read, and the hand- 
clapping was subdued. He had called on 
labor to support his all-out program of aid to 
Great Britain and Russia by avoiding any 
stoppages of defense work. 

All the delegates were in their places, how- 
ever, when Stassen delivered his talk in per- 
son. He was interrupted by loud cheers when 
he called on the Government to prevent 
abuses that precipitate strikes and ask labor 
to keep the administration’s widespread 
powers on only a temporary basis. He was 
given a long standing ovation when he 
finished. 

URGES HIGH STANDARDS 


Secretary Perkins, while not using the 
specific word “racketeering,” said the public 
demands that unions maintain high stand- 
ards, particularly in the handling of “other 
people’s money.” 

“The scrupulous accounting for money, 
regular independent and public audits of all 
moneys, including insurance funds, dues, and 
assessments, is bound to be expected,” she 
said, “and it should be done voluntarily by 
the trade unions, rather than under compul- 
sion. Many of the best unions have estab- 
lished such methods and are to be congratu- 
lated. 

“With the trade union basic right pro- 
tected by statute, surely no moneys need be 
expended, except as authorized by the mem- 
bership and for purposes which can be stated 
in a public accounting without embarrass- 
ment to anyone. 

“The public also expects of its institutions 
that no individuals shall gain at the expense 
of the public and that no funds will be side- 
tracked into the pockets of those whose 
activities serve either their personal greed 
or antisocial purpose. The public has this 





same expectation of banks, insurance com- 
panies, and stock exchange.” 


SPECULATE ON BROWNE 


There was speculation as to whether 
Madam Perkins’ remarks were inspired by 
the case of George E. Browne, twelfth vice 
president of the A. F. of L. and president of 
the International Association of Theatrical 
and Stage Employees. There have been 
reports he will not be renominated to the 
A. FP. of L. executive council. He is scheduled 
to go on trial in New York tomorrow on 
charges of conspiracy to extort $550,000 from 
motion-picture companies. 

Governor Stassen said the Government 
should have a clear-cut labor policy and 
should not take away the right to strike. 
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Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
on the subject, Asking for Trouble, de- 
livered by the senior Senator from North 
Dakota (Mr. Nye] at Newark, N. J., on 
September 23, 1941. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

The candidate of the Republican Party for 
President in 1940 has since become a director 
in a British-dominated insurance company, 
a director of the New York Ship Building Co., 
which is enjoying contracts approaching a 
half billion dollars with the United States 
Government, has become a director or has 
been nominated to become a director in the 
Lehman Bros, Corporation, and is an out- 
front advocate of further involvement of our 
country in Europe’s war. 

Nevertheless, he is the same man who on 
November 12, a few days following the Presi- 
dential election, said: 

“Mr. Roosevelt and I both promised the 
people in the course of the campaign that if 
we were elected we would keep this country 
out of war unless attacked. Mr. Roosevelt 
was reelected, and this solemn pledge for him 
I know will be fulfilled, and I know the 
American people desire him to keep it sacred.” 

Some of us are still asking that those prom- 


*§rises made by President Roosevelt and Mr. 


Willkie be kept sacred. I think it altogether 
fair, in light of what is being revealed by polls 
and immediate contact with the people, that 
90 percent of the people of these United 
States are prayerfully urging that these 
Roosevelt-Willkie promises of the late cam- 
paign be kept sacred. 

Because we are asking and insisting that 
our country be kept from involvement in 
foreign war we are called isolationists, with 
emphasis upon the implication that we are 
blind, or would bury our heads in the sands, 
that we would have no social, no economic 
relations with the rest of the world, that we 
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would simply ignore all the world, and that 
we would even abandon foreign trade. 

Now let’s just pause long enough here to 
see who are the real isolationists in keeping 
with this loose defining of what constitutes 
isolationism. . 

As a result of Presidential conduct of our 
foreign policy during the last 2 or 3 years, 
the United States has virtually no shipping 
or trade activity in the Pacific, we have sur- 
rendered to others our ships and tankers 
until we have all but abandoned trade with 
South America, and are even without the 
usual intercoastal shipping on the Atlantic 
seaboard, largely because we have given our 
ships to others. Whatever trade exists on 
the Atlantic Ocean is a Santa Claus trade, a 
trade that brings us only debt, a trade most 
costly of maintenance. This is the result, I 
repeat, of the manner in which our foreign 
policy has been conducted, a policy that was 
threatening virtually every power upon this 
earth excepting only one, a policy which en- 
dangered hatred and suspicion. This has 
been the policy of the interventionists. 

This interventionist policy has all but com- 
pletely isolated the United States. Those 
who would get us nearer to, or actually into 
the foreign wars, have accomplished an isola- 
tion more complete than the United States 
has known in all its history. And when this 
madness is over with, as it will be one day, 
we shall doubtless find that Great Britain has 
all our cargo-carrying ships, continuous con- 
trol of all the sea lanes, her own trade intact, 
while we have abandoned ours and are with- 
out the shipping capacity needed to under- 
take renewal of our lost foreign trade. 

That will be the result invited by the kind 
of isolationist policy pursued by the Roose- 
velt administration and the interventionists 
of America. 

Washington and Jefferson were isolation- 
ists, but in quite another sense. They were 
isolationists against the hates and the wars 
of foreign lands. They were isolationists 
against the notion that we could hope to 
reform or in any wise influence Europe in 
the adoption of American ideology. Jetfer- 
son expressed his style of isolation well when 
he said: 

“For us to attempt to reform all Europe, 
and bring them back to principles of morality 
and a respect for the equal rights of nations, 
would show us to be only maniacs of another 
character.” 

Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, president of Stan- 
ford University, brings the Jefferson thought 
down to date in more modern language when 
he says: 

“If anyone believes the American people 
can go out and force other nations around to 
our way of thinking, he has a Hitler com- 
plex.” 

President Roosevelt was once this style of 
isolationist. It wasn’t more than 4 years ago 
that the President was saying that he would 
not object to being called an isolationist so 
long as isolation meant isolation against other 
people’s wars. 

I know that I, along with millions of 
Americans, am isolationist in the sense only 
of seeking to avoid trouble with and part in 
other people’s. wars. The interventionists 
have won isolation by seeking for and ask- 
ing for trouble. 

The Monroe Doctrine afforded in essence, 
the kind of isolation that I believe in but 
definitely not the kind of isolation which 
the interventionists advocate and further. 
The President and the interventionists have 
redefined the Monroe Doctrine. We have had 
the Doctrine so redefined as to make it an 
invitation to trouble. As construed by 
American leadership today the Monroe Doc- 
trine is an instrument which forbids non- 
Americans any interference on the American 
continent but which permits America to in- 
terfere anywhere in the world. It becomes 
now, in the hands of interventionists, an 
instrument to invite trouble for ourselves, 
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There is nothing new about this venture 
because for many months the administra- 
tors of our American affairs have been ask- 
ing for trouble; threatening, daring, and 
pushing others to extremes which could not 
win anything but trouble. This asking for 
trouble has brought our country to a dis- 
tressing need for more of the instruments of 
national defense. In the providing of that 
defense, however much people may differ with 
the occasion for it—in the winning of na- 
tional defense of adequacy, there is no dis- 
unity among the people or in the Congress. 
There is disunity on the theory that our 
defense is adequately provided for by de- 
fending others or providing the defense in- 
struments for others who in turn might one 
day surrender them to those against whom 
we feel required to provide a larger defense 
for ourselves. 

The saddest thing in this day is the knowl- 
edge that our national invitations to and for 
trouble have been always in the name of 
peace, of keeping our country out of other 
peoples’ wars. With no enemy in sight, with 
no threat made against us, or even implied, 
we have pursued a defense policy that has 
made us, if not in word then by deed at least, 
a partner of certain belligerent nations. 

Look now to the question of how we have 
been asking for troubie at every turn in the 
conduct of our foreign policy of the last 3 
years. 

First came repeal of the arms embargo in 
the name of keeping us out of war. This ac< 
tion violated neutrality in the eyes of inter- 
national law and understanding. Indeed, it 
violated international law. Repeal could have 
been accomplished only as the administration 
sold Congress on the theory that the repeal 
would help us keep out of war. And it will 
be remembered that with the repeal of the 
embargo the President said: 

“This Government clearly and definitely 
will insist that American citizens and Ameri-< 
can ships keep away from the immediate 
perils of the actual zones of conflict.” 

Need the American people be shown in 
detail how far afield from this declaration of 
September 21, 1939, the President has flown 
since he accomplished his purpose with re- 
peal? 

As if asking for more trouble, and in viola- 
tion of our own laws, the President dispos- 
sessed us of exceedingly valuable ships at a 
time when our Navy was pleading for more 
ships. This act, too, was represented by the 
President as being a step to keep us out of 
war, however much it violated the spirit of 
international law. 

Asking for trouble as we were, we found 
ourselves eventually ready to adopt the ways 
of Europe, the instrument without which a 
dictator could never thrive; we adopted peace- 
time conscription and later put military 
training on a 30-month basis, whereas up in 
Canada, which is at war, compulsory military 
training is a requirement for only 4 months, 
with the Canadian conscriptee subject to 
service away from home only as he volunteers 
that service. 

This policy of ours of asking for trouble 
found the President speaking pleasantly only 
of those countries which would pitch their 
strength with one belligerent, with “stab in 
the back” language for those that would not 
ally themselves as the President would choose 
they might ally themselves. 

The lend-lease bill, with its provisions in 
violation of international law permitting the 
repairing of the ships of a belligerent nation 
in our Own ports, and permitting other acts 
which were in violation of international law, 
was a further asking for trouble and was at- 
tained by the President and his adminisira- 
ion with their representation that even 
these steps were in the interests of keeping 
us out of war. 

The President, and his sons who have 
chosen to speak elsewhere in the world, have 
shown a terrible impatience in the lack of 
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incidents which would bring us more actual 
trouble, in a seeming policy of everlastingly 
asking for trouble. 

With patience gorfé, seemingly, because the 
incident did not occur in sufficient degree to 
enrage the American people, the President 
took to the air waves 12 days ago and pro- 
claimed a war. Not a constitutional war, but 
@ war by Presidential utterance. In that 
fireside chat he ordered American ships to 
shoot on sight the vessels of certain nations 
not at war against us. And quite simultane- 
ously comes the announcement of the Secre- 
tary of the Navy that our Navy is convoying 
ships across the Atlantic. This convoying 
had to be upon the orders of the President 
of the United States; the very same President 
who, when in attaining these steps to trouble 
one after another in the name of helping us 
keep out of war, had said upon occasion: 
“Convoys mean shooting and shooting means 
war.” 

Put two and two together and we must ac- 
knowledge that we are today at war, not 
constitutionally at war but at war by Presi- 
dential proclamation, in violation of the Con- 
stitution, and in violation of the wishes of 
the great majority of the American people. 

This is the result of a program of many 
months of asking for trouble in the name of 
keeping our country out of war. There may 
be some confusion in some minds about this 
day but historians 25 and 50 years hence are 
going to have no difficulty understanding 
just what is responsible for our predicament 
of this hour, or what will be responsible for 
our involvement in the war if we are involved. 
Historians are not going to look with any 
sympathy upon the Presidential declaration, 
after all of these invitations to trouble have 
been issued, to the effect that the decision 
of war or peace is now up to Germany. By 
what right can any man order our ships to 
shoot the ships of other nations and then 
Say that the choice of war or peace is up to 
that other nation alone? 

Asking for trouble! And while we have bcen 
asking this, we have been parading our rep- 
resentation of interest in peace, peace, peace. 

And not once has our Government, under 
President Roosevelt, made the slightest move 
to bring about peace. Never has our Gov- 
ernment sought to bring warring nations to 
an understanding. Instead, he has prodded 
and gibed anc driven others on to war. Again, 
when history of these days is recorded, it 
shall have to be everlastingly recorded that 
there never was a better time for peace than 
now. No peace accomplished later on can 
be any better cr any more enduring than a 
peace that could be entertained right now. 
But instead of trying to accomplish an end 
to this world slaughter, American leadership 
says, as the President said last February 25: 
“The first thing is to win the war.” 

Oh, fellow Americans, who can be so blind 
as to fail to know the part which our country, 
under its present leadership, is playing in a 
continuation of this wcrld slaughter. 

How much longer will the American people 
consent to the surrender by its Congress to 
Presidential request, Presidential dictate? 
How much longer will the people let their 
Congress consent to this continuing asking 
for trouble? How much longer will there 
be consent to a leadership of our American 
thinking by British minds which are bent 
upon bringing not only American machinery 
but American lives, and still more American 
dcliars, into the preserving of domination of 
the world by one power? 

I am not blaming Britain for her persis- 
tent effort to get us into this war. I cannot 
avoid blaming my country for the seeming 
blindness which is taking us into that war. 
Might I suggest that if we Americans must 
listen to British statesmen, that we listen to 
British statesmen speaking in an hour when 
they were less selfish than they are in this 
terrible hour of pressure upon them. 

We like to think that what we are doin 
for Great Britain, Great Britain would do for 


us if we were in her shoes. Winston 
Churchill told us in 1934, told all the world, 
in fact, that Great Britain “must be safe 
from undue foreign pressure. * * * We 
cannot confine the safety of our country 
to the passions or the panic of any foreign 
nation which may be facing some desperate 
crisis.” So we need more notice than that 
of what we might expect from Great Britain 
if our positions were reversed in this hour. 

Lord Beaverbrook comes to us and eter- 
nally preaches that there can be not even 
faint suggestion of peace with one so lacking 
in honesty and sincerity as Hitler. Yet in 
1938 it was the same Lord Beaverbrook who 
declared: 

“We certainly credit Hitler with honesty 
and sincerity. We believe in his pur- 
pose. - ~ .” 

Britain’s lords and earls engage in most 
persistent effort to convince us that there can 
be no peace with Hitler. Yet Lord Rother- 
more in 1938 declared: 

“There is no man living whose promise 
given in regard to something of real moment 
I would sooner take. He is simple, unaffected 
and obviously sincere. He is supremely 
intelligent.” 

The lone cause of this war, we are told, and 
we want to believe, is Hitler. Lord Lothian 
did a grand job for his country in parading 
this belief for American consumption. Yet 
it was the same Lord Lothian who in 1938 
said of the trouble that was brewing in 
Europe: 

“We are largely responsible for the situa- 
tion that confronts us today—(‘we’ meaning 
Great Britain). 

“If another war comes and the history of 
it is ever written the dispassionate historian 
a hundred years hence will not say that 
Germany alone was responsible for it, even if 
she strikes the first blow, but that those who 
mismanaged the world between 1918 and 
1937 had a large share of responsibility.” 

“The thing to do now is win the war,” says 
the President. “Stop the aggressors.” And 
Winston Churchill seconds the motion with 
more demonstration of how impossible it is 
to even think of talking about a peace with 
Hitler. He may wish now that he had not 
said it, but in 1938 we found the same 
Churchill saying: 

“I have always said that if Great Britain 
were defeated in war, I hoped we should find 
a Hitler to lead us back to our rightful 
position among the nations.” 

Aren’t we making ourselves the laughing 
stock for all time to come when we let our 
thinking be so completely dominated by the 
pressure of Britons who are under pressure at 
the moment? Are we going to anticipate 
that history will record as fact that which 
some would have us believe today, namely, 
that our present predicament is one occa- 
sioned by unavoidable circumstances? Isn’t 
it rather clear that time must show to our 
satisfaction, if we are not satisfied now, that 
our predicament is one by invitation and 
proclamation of our own, encouraged and 
invited by foreign and selfish influences that 
would not do as much for us under reversed 
circumstances? 

We did not make this man Hitler; Britain 
did. Hitlerism is not the cause that Britain 
fights; Hitlerism is only the result of a cause. 
Waste our blood and our wealth in destroy- 
ing Hitlerism if we will, but let us know that 
when our war is won, we will have defeated, 
not the cause of this war but the conse- 
quence of Britain’s dictated peace following 
the last war. No one makes quite so plain 
and clear the causes of this war as has 
David Lloyd George, who, after this present 
War was declared by Britain against Ger- 
many, stood on the floor of the British Par- 
iament on the 9th day of May 1940 and deliv- 
ered himself of this feeling, knowing, and 
understanding address: 

“The Treaty of Versailles was not carried 
out by those who dictated it. A good deal 
of the trouble was due to that fact. We were 
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dealing with governments in Germany which 
were democratic governments, based on a 
democratic franchise, with democratic states- 
men, and it is because we did not carry out 
the undertakings we hac given to those 
democratic governments that Hitler came 
into power. ‘There was a good deal that was 
done in Germany more particularly with re- 
gard to disarmament. The solid promise 
that we gave, not merely in the treaty itself 
but in a document which I took part in 
drafting, which was signed by M. Clemen- 
ceau on our behalf, that if Germany dis- 
armed, we should immediately follow her 
example, was not carried out, and there is 
no government that is more responsible for 
that than the present National Government 
which came into power in 1931. They had 
their opportunity. America was ready, Ger- 
many was ready—it was a time when Herr 
Bruening was in charge—but we refused to 
carry out the terms after Germany had been 
completely disarmed. We had the certificate 
of the ambassadors to say that disarmament 
was completed, but in spite of that we did 
not carry out our part.” 

No one outside the inner circle can speak 
authoritatively in this hour concerning the 
possibility of the existence of commitments 
made by Americans, with or without the 
consent and knowledge of the President, but 
commitments nevertheless which might have 
been made to Great Britain, to France, to 
Russia, to Poland, to the Balkan countries. 
But it is altogether fair to say, and t» say 
again and again, that if commitments have 
been made regarding what Americn would 
do in certain eventualities—if these com- 
mitments have been made and become now 
embarrassing under invited circumstances, 
let the President of the United States be 
made to remember at every minute that he 
has made commitments as well to 131,000,000 
Americans, the folks at home. Commit- 
ments that are a first obligation upon the 
President of the United States. 

Come, Americans, chins up. This is noth- 
ing more than a Presidential war. Your 
country is not at war, and will not be at war 
until it is declared by your representatives 
in Congress. Don’t let that opposition which 
would break this splendid united front of 
nonintervention if it could—don’t let them 
inject prejudices and racial strife to ace 
complish that end. Chins up. The cause 
of nonintervention is not lost. Indeed, the 
winning may be just around the corner. We 
can win. I repeat there has been as yet 
no declaration of a constitutional war. And 
I can say to you here and now, without fear 
of contradiction, that no one knows better 
than the President of the United States him- 
self that he can’t obtain, with the situation 
what it is at this moment, a declaration of 
war out of the Congress of the United States, 
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ADDRESS OF HON. RUFUS C. HOLMAN, OF 
OREGON, AT PORTLAND, OREG. 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an address de- 
livered by the junior Senator from Ore- 








= (Mr. Hotman] in Portland, Oreg., on 
day evening, September 12, 1941. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Good evening, friends and neighbors, our 
Government is beset with many serious prob- 
lems—prcblems vital to our people. These 
problems involve the safety as well as the 
prosperity and happiness of all of us who are 
American citizens. They involve interna- 
tional questions of policy as well as national 
economic issues. 

I would like to talk over with you here to- 
night my observations relative to these mat- 
ters. I, as a member of the Senate Committee 
for Appropriations, its subcommittees for De- 
ficiencies and Naval Affairs, and the Senate 
Committee for Military Affairs, have some par- 
ticular knowledge of them due to the excep- 
tional opportunities to learn about them from 
original and authentic sources of reliable 
information. 

As your Senator in the Federal Congress, I 
would like to give you, my neighbors, my 
present views on some of these questions of 
Federal policy. Can we not consider this 
most serious situation which now is confront- 
ing us without excitement, anger, or malice? 

I am more concerned about the growing 
strength of subversive, intolerant, and dis- 
orderly forces within our own country which 
appear to receive support and encouragement 
from the executive department of our Gov- 
ernment than I am alarmed about possible 
invasions of our country by foreign foes. 

In foreign relationships, let us look before 
we leap. Now, before any rash commitments 
are made irrevocably, let us calmly survey the 
entire field of national perils, our resources, 
opportunties, and obligations, and then let 
us do what is best for our own people—the 
American people. 

I am for America first. I must be. I took 
a solemn oath before the Vice President of the 
United States in the Senate Chamber of the 
National Capitol when I was sworn in as a 
United States Senator. This oath obligates 
me to give my entire loyalty to the service of 
the United States Government and to the 
American people. Others may wander far 
afield in their thoughts, words, and deeds, but 
I cannot. I must be faithful to my cath of 
Office, and that is my natural inclination and 
ardent desire, as well as my patriotic duty. 
No man can serve two masters. 

I cannot have an American allegiance and 
an allegiance to any foreign nation, or foreign 
people, at the same time. All I want to do 
now is to discover the wisest course to pursue 
whereby I may serve best the interests of 
all American people and then to follow that 
course. I can be a politician and choose to 
run with propagandized and misguided pop- 
ular clamor regardless of the disasters which 
such an unprincipled course would produce, 
or I can take the course which is best cal- 
culated to preserve our Government under 
the Federal Constitution and to protect the 
American people, even though that course 
may be very unpopular at the moment. 
Either course is open to me now. I am free 
to make a choice. 

I have not forgotten the martyrdom of 
Oregon’s most patriotic Senator of 25 years 

*ago—the late Senator Harry Lane; nor am 
I oblivious to the fact that those politicians 
are always most popular who vote for every 
appropriation and against every tax levy. 
However, I see before me the path which 
George Washington took when our country 
labored under very similar circumstances in 
1793. I can hear the voice of the patient 
and wise Abraham Lincoln calling from the 
same direction. I believe I know what the 
tormented veterans in the hospital on Mar- 
quam Hill and the forever silent soldiers in 
Mount Scott Cemetery would have me do. I 
shall try to go along with those who always 
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serve their country regardless of what the 
personal consequences may be to themselves. 
I assure you I have no selfish nor ambitious 
motives now. 

During my campaign for the Senatorship 
3 years ago, I stated that I favored making 
our country so strong in a military way that 
no foreign nation would dare to attack us, 
and then we should mind our own business, 
I have adhered to that policy. I have even 
been effective in raising the President’s rec- 
ommendations for national defense. Let us 
not confuse, however, national defense with 
international offense. Let us call things by 
their right names. 

Before we can be effective in any military 
action, regardless of what our motives and 
desires may be, we first must have adequate 
armies, air forces, and navies trained, organ- 
ized, officered, equipped, and supplied, fit and 
prepared for any eventuality. We do not 
have now such a military organization. 

While our Navy is prepared, it is held in- 
active in the Pacific Ocean by the constant 
menace of the Japanese Navy. Let us con- 
sider for a moment this situation. 

I am led to believe that it is the convic- 
tion of those who are hot for war that our 
objectives are in Europe. Where we can land 
our forces there, I do not know. We can- 
not get to Europe unless our Navy is in the 
Atlantic Ocean. We cannot take our Navy 
into the Atlantic Ocean without taking it 
out of the Pacific Ocean. We then, under 
present conditions, automatically would sur- 
render the Pacific Ocean to the control of 
the Japanese. 

It is my opinion that without the Amer- 
ican Navy in the Pacific Ocean now, Singa- 
pore, Australia, and New Zealand would be 
lost to Britain, and the Philippines, the Ha- 
waiian Islands, and other island outposts 
would be lost to America; moreover, the 
Panama Canal, Alaska, and the entire Pa- 
cific coast would be exposed to attack, with 
only an inadequate defense available to us. 

The Panama Canal is of vital importance 
to our national defense. Its defensive protec- 
tion is not yet completed. I am advised that 
if a first-class military power should get a 
foothold—establish a base for operations—in 
Alaska, the successful defense of the entire 
territory of our country west of the Rocky 
Mountains would present some extremely 
difficult military problems. 

Let us consider the present defense of our 
immediate area—the Oregon country, the 
Columbia River watershed, which is one of 
the greatest breadbaskets in the world—a 
hungry world which scon may be a starving 
world. Let me remind you that tens of mil- 
lions of workers in the world have been taken 
out of construction and production and put 
into destruction and consumption. 

As a member of the Senate Committee on 
Military Affairs, I have inspected within the 


past month the fortifications at the mouth of, 


the Columbia River. Much which I know 
and is pertinent to this discussion I cannot 
disclose because it is executive information; 
but I am not violating any confidence when 
I tell you there is not a piece of ordnance 
in Forts Stephens, Canby, or Columbia of 
later design or efficiency than 1898. What- 
ever could serve Britain at this time has been 
removed. These obsolete fortifications are 
exposed to attack from the air. The best 
guns there have a range of something more 
than 7,000 yards. The guns on a modern 
battleship have a range of more than 14,000 
yards. Our present defenseless situation is 
obvious. 

I am doing what I can to correct it and to 
have located and completed at the earliest 
moment, air bases and depots for both the 
Army and the Navy in this area; but the fact 
is there is much to do and not sufficient time 
or materials and labor with which to do it, if 
we are to begin hostilities immediately. I 
have also inspected the naval hydroplane 
base at Tongue Point. It is modern and up 
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to date: but incomplete and short of certain 
supplies on account of our aid to Britain. I 
cannot be more specific. But the condition 
of our defenses in the Oregon country is about 
the condition of the national defenses gen- 
erally throughout the country and for the 
same reason. After the defeat at Dunkirk 
our magazines and arsenals were stripped to 
aid England. I am not criticizing this. I am 
merely stating a fact; but it leaves us unpre- 
pared. 

About 5 or 6 years ago the strength on paper 
of the American Navy was to the Japanese 
Navy about as 5 is to 3, if calculated on even, 
or equal, terms as to location. However, the 
effective strength of a navy, like the effective 
strength of an army, decreases as the distance 
of combat increases from its base. The Amer- 
ican Navy is stronger off our coasts than it 
would be off the coast of Asia. 

However, during the past 5 or 6 years some 
of our townsmen, among others, have made 
large profits in merchandising scrap iron 
which Japan has needed so desperately. 
With this scrap iron Japan laid down the 
keels of larger and more powerful battleships 
than those of previous design. To meet this 
increase in the naval strength of Japan we 
authorized the construction of a two-ocean 
Navy and made the necessary, current appro- 
priations. We, too, increased the size and 
strength of our new battleships. We were 
forced to do this or become an inferior naval 
power. Then, we discovered that the present 
locks in the Panama Canal were not large 
enough to accommodate the battleships and 
airplane carriers of the new and increased 
size. So then we had to authorize and make 
the current appropriations, for a new set of 
larger locks at Panama. But, of course, we 
have this satisfaction—some of our citizens 
made money selling scrap iron to a potential 
enemy. Others have made personal profits 
by supplying prospective foes with tin plate 
when our own stock piles are insufficient for 
our own needs, while other international 
traders sold airplane beacons. fuel oil, cot- 
ton—an ingredient of some forms of explo- 
sives—and a number of other strategic ma- 
terials and critical minerals to foreign na- 
tions now strengthened by these military 
supplies and apt to attack us with them. 

I have been in the West—Utah, Nevada, 
California, Idaho, and Oregon—much of the 
time while the Senate has been in a practical 
recess during the past 2 months, endeavoring 
to expedite the domestic production of stra- 
tegic minerals, a number of which are rapidly 
becoming of critical importance to the na- 
tional defense. Then we discover that some 
rash bureaucrats in Washington, without fol- 
lowing the ramifications of their impulsive 
orders all the way through, establish priorities 
and limit prices for many materials without 
regulating the costs of essential elements in 
those materials. This results in the cessa- 
tion of production of the very things we need 
most. 

Many important industries are facing a 
shut-down because they cannot now get sup- 
plies or equipment vitaily necessary for their 
continued operation. Because a southern 
Oregon, or northern California, miner of 
chrome could not obtain a replacement for a 
broken part of his automobile truck, he had 
to stop his mining operations. Without 
chrome and other strategic minerals, the na- 
tional-defense program will bog down. 

This thing of entering and waging a vic- 
torious war—and who wants to wage an un- 
successful war—is a most complicated and 
hazardous undertaking. We have been less 
than 3 years preparing for the national de- 
fense. Germany has been preparing for war 
for 20 years. She has had the assistance and 
cooperation of the international profit seek- 
ers and traders and financiers of England, 
France, and America, and now the youth of 
America is expected to again face slaughter 
to salvage civilization. It is not fair. One 
group augments its profits while another 
group perishes, 
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No American youth has appealed to me to 
rush this country into war nor to find a place 
for him in the active combat units of our 
military forces. I have heard only from those 
who do not themselves intend to take an 
active part in any armed battle of a shooting 
war. 

If it becomes inevitable that this Nation 
must go to war with somebody, let us be pre- 
pared to be effective in that war and to 
know just whom we are to fight and why. A 
year ago we were helping Finland fight Rus- 
sia. Now we are helping Russia fight Fin- 
land. France and England each made a sol- 
emn covenant with the other that neither 
ever, ever, ever would make a separate peace 
with Germany but that both would continue 
to fight against Germany as long as either 
of them had anything with which to fight. 
Since then, France has had to make a sep- 
arate peace with Germany, and now England 
is trying to starve and destroy France and 
France is opposing England. Much of the 
military equipment and supplies which we 
sent to France to aid her in her extremity 
has been used to destroy London and other 
places in England. May it not eventually 
transpire that England may find it to her 
advantage to make a separate peace with 
Germany as France did? Then what? 

I have given effective cooperation to pro- 
viding aid by this country to England, 
France, Finland, Norway, and other victims 
of ruthless aggressions (except in the case 
of Iran) and shall continue to do so and to 
protect the American flag wherever it may 
be; but let us be extremely careful where 
and when and under what conditions we 
send the American flag. 

In 1788, Alexander Hamilton made the 
following observation in the Federalist: 

“The causes of hostility among nations 
are innumerable. There are some which 
have a general and almost constant opera- 
tion upon the collective bodies of society. 
Of this description are the love of power, 
or the desire of preeminence and do- 
minion—the jealousy of power or the desire 
of equality and safety. There are others 
which have a more circumscribed, though 
an equally operative, influence within their 
spheres. Such are the rivalships and compe- 
titions of commerce between commercial 
nations. And there are others, not less 
numerous than either of the former, which 
take their origin entirely in private pas- 
sions; in the attachments, enmities, hopes, 
and fears of leading individuals in the 
communities of which they are members.” 
This observation is equally true today. 

The international situation is dreadfully 
complicated and constantly changing. How- 
ever, I am conscious all the time that we 
must make our own country strong—so 
strong that we shall be prepared to meet 
any eventuality at the earliest possible mo- 
ment. Until then let us be very cautious 
and hold our peace if possible. 

America has developed wonderfully ef- 
ficient airplanes, ordnances, and devices for 
combat use; but our production of them has 
been disappointing. Strikes which cause 
shut-downs of industries essential to the 
national defense and the shortage of alumi- 
num, have been very serious in the delays 
which they have caused. 

I have not yet been effective in making 
any contribution to the remedy of the strike 
situation but I have been able to expedite 
production of aluminum by securing authori- 


zations and appropriations ahead of sched- 
ule for the ultimate installation of all the 
generators in Bonneville Dam which now 
supplies power for the production of about 
half of all the aluminum used for national- 


defense purposes. 

Our armies are short of heavy and light 
artillery, motorized cavalry, airplanes, tanks, 
explosives, and matériel of all kinds. On 
account of these shortages those boys whcm 
we drafted for training have not had the 


instruction which it is necessary for them to 
receive to enable them to be efficient sol- 
diers in warfare under modern conditions. 
In my opinion, it would be cruel folly to rush 
them into active foreign combat now. 

In the program for efficient national de- 
fense there are a number of which we 
must take, each in its order. We have 
planned the first step but have not yet com- 
pleted it. When we do complete it, prudence 
dictates that in the light of our experience, 
resources, and conditions ‘confronting us at 
that time, we plan and take the second step; 
and so on until we are truly prepared to be 
efficient and effective. It seems to me that 
the President wants to take the thirteenth 
step first. He would shingle the roof before 
laying the foundation of his house. 

I have observed that some merchants when 
an unprofitable business seems irretrievable, 
venture everything upon the destruction of 
their establishments in a possibly profitable 
fire. Likewise, I suspect that this urge on 
the part of the President to get nearer and 
nearer and ever nearer and finally into the 
European war may be with the idea of bury- 
ing the record of 8 years of administrative 
failures in an international conflict. 

At present, it seems to me, we should con- 
fine the use of our Army to the defense of 
our homeland. 

Forewarned is forearmed. Consider the 
fate of France. Let us get prepared for any 
national need without delay. Let us unite as 
one people and go forward with sense and 
unafraid for whatever may be in store for us 
as American nationals defending our Gov- 
ernment under the Federal Constitution and 
protecting the American people in their 
homes and in their employments. By rushing 
into wars abroad between foreign govern- 
ments we may lose at home that government 
under the Federal Constitution which has 
protected the freedom and liberty of every 
American citizen for a hundred and fifty 
years. Let us not be rash and impulsive. It 
is better to be sure than Sorry. 





Address by Polish Ambassador at Pulaski 
Day Parade, New York City 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. FRANCIS MALONEY 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, October 9, 1941 





ADDRESS OF HON. JAN CIECHANOWSKI 


Mr. MALONEY. Mr. President, on 
behalf’ of the junior Senator from New 
York [Mr. Meap], I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp an address delivered by His 
Excellency Jan Ciechanowski, Ambassa- 
dor of Poland, on the occasion of the an- 
nual Pulaski Day parade on October 5, 
1941, in New York City. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

This great and magnificent city of New 
York is the proud stronghold of democratic 
freedom and civilization, wherein millions 
of free people of many different races have 
settled as a unanimous and splendid ex- 
pression of true Americanism and all that it 
stands for. It has today celebrated the mem- 
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ory of Casimir Pulaski, the noble Polish- 
American fighter in the American War for 
Independence. 

Today’s Pulaski parade has been greuter, 
more powerful, more impressing than ever 
before. In watching it one couk. not help 
feeling that in this march of many thousands 
of free people there was much more than a 
mere tribute paid to the memory of one great 
fighter for American freedom or of one great 
military leader. The beauty and fervor dis- 
played today in this parade were the spon- 
taneous expression of the deep love for liberty 
and the readiness to fight for its preservation, 
which, at this crucial time, when the desti- 
nies of human freedoms are in the balance, 
directs countless millions of civilized human 
beings. 

No people today has a greater mission to 
fulfill than the American people. The mighty 
principles of freedom and democracy which 
inspired the revolutionary movements of the 
eighteenth century have found their per- 
manent home in this country. Here they 
have been cherished, respected, and 
for over 165 years by the American people. 
They have been applied with sincerity in 
every walk of life. American history proves 
that the “government of the people, by the 
people, and for the people” is no longer an 
experiment in statesmanship. Its full appli- 
cation has brought lasting happiness, peace, 
and prosperity. If it ever needed a proof of 
its wisdom and greatness, the American de- 
mocracy is today that living proof. 

And now, after nearly 2 centuries, during 
which enlightened humanity has enjoyed the 
benefits of freedom and of the evolution of 
progress in thought, inspiration, and scien- 
tific advancement, the whole structure of our 
modern civilization, so painstakingly erected 
by generations of worthy and God-fearing 
men and women, is ruthlessly challenged by 
a@ barbarous creed, based on human madness, 
unleashed upon the world by one race alone 
in quest of an insane lust for world domi- 
nation. 

Practically all the free peoples of Europe 
who have stood up to fight this menace, the 
very existence of which is a disgrace to the 
twentieth century of our Christian era, have 
been enslaved by its barbaric power. 

The American people have benefited by 
their privileged geographical situation and by 
the desperate armed resistance of the Euro- 
pean democracies to this scourge. During 
the peace period the American people have 
anxiously watched the grim evolution toward 
inevitable war of the peace settlement con- 
cluded 20 years before the outbreak of this 
new catastrophe. That peace was to make 
the world “safe for democracy,” was to make 
war impossible. It was to sound the open- 
ing of a new era of happiness and prosperity 
to mankind. It was a peace based upon the 
noble principles of a great American Presi- 
dent. It lasted only 20 years, and even less 
when we take into account the seizure of 
Austria, the violation of Czechoslovakia, the 
tearing up of the various clauses of Versailles, 
and was in fact but a precarious armistice, a 
breathing spell necessary to the rearmament 
of those whom the civilized world has today 
unanimously branded as the enemies of free 
humanity. 

It is but just and fair to commemorate at 
this time the great fights for freedom of the 
past centuries. It is just and fair to cele- 
brate the memory of Casimir Pulaski. His- 
love of freedom inspired him to regard this 
great human birthright not as the privilege 
of his own nation alone, or of one continent 
alone, but ~s the birthright of the entire 
human race, as an ideal and a cr.ed so uni- 
versal in its greatness that it is not only the 
duty but the signal privilege of every human 
being to sacrifice his time, his fortune, and 
his life in its defense. 

And now, by fateful return of history, to 
all nations of good will in Europe, to all those 
whose freedom has been torn from them over 
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their dying and dead bodies, to all those who 
have been ensiaved by the barbaric hordes 
of Hitlerite pan-Germanism, the great Amer- 
ican democracy and the American people 
stand out as the stronghold of the lofty 
ideals for which they are fighting, as the last 
oasis of human sanity and peace, as the 
great hope of a better dawn in the future. 
That is why I take the liberty of stressing 
the great responsibility of the American peo- 
ple in this fateful hour of human destiny. 

In the course of these 2 years of the war 
the people of the United States, under the 
leadership of their President, have proved 
that they are conscious of the menace which 
has swept the Eastern Hemisphere into prac- 
tical slavery and which threatens this hemi- 
sphere as well. 

The future happiness of the whole world 
depends on the further rapid development 
of the powerful support which this great 
democracy is now so generously giving to in- 
sure the victory of democracy in the name of 
the four human freedoms over the forces of 
destruction. In fact it is hardly too much 
to say that you. thc American peopie, hold 
the destinies of the world in your hands. 
Your effort alone can save humanity. Andon 
victory alone, there being no possibility of 
compromise, a new, better, more secure and 
lasting peace will have to be established. 
And it can be established if this time we 
have at last learned the lessons of past and 
present history, and if democracy proves it- 
self worthy of its ideals. If it is prepared to 
go the whole length in readjusting, nay, in 
building up from its very foundations, a new, 
just, and powerful world system, based upon 
the wise principles of the equality of rights 
of nations, of federation and community of 
interests as well as of unity of ideals. De- 
mocracy has not proved itself ready or will- 
ing to launch a united offensive in wartime. 
From all angles of the world, democracies 
have watched complacently as one after the 
other of its bulwarks were being ruthlessly 
torn down. It has also been remiss in peace- 
time, during which democratic statesmen 
indulged in wishful thinking, when it was 
time to act. 


This must not happen again. Over the 
countless millions of human lives sacrificed 
in its name, democracy must rise to its full 
height. It must revise its own record. It 
must purify its practices. It must regain 
its virility. It must remember that it has 
been created as a system of life for peaceful 
relations between human beings. It must 
therefore take the offensive in the creation of 
a new and bold peace settlement, based on 
security, indomitably prepared not only to 
defend, but to attack all those who may 
challenge it in the future. It must be bold 
and brave in solving all those human prob- 
lems which this war has bared and shown 
up in all their urgent vastness. Democracy 
must be prepared to meet the requirements 
of these great and terrible times that we 
are at present living. It must solve un- 
flinchingly together with the problems of 
security, the great social and economic prob- 
lems as well. 


No lasting peace can endure without secu- 
rity, because security alone inspires confi- 
dence, and no international relations can 
develop normally if they are not based upon 
mutual confidence. No viable system of 
social welfare can exist which is not based 
upon a more just distribution of wealth. 
As security is the basis of peace, so pros- 
perity and contentment are the bases of its 
durability. 


In this conflict the very survival of human 
freedom everywhere is threatened. The 
greatness of what is stake is such as to justify 
any sacrifice and every effort. But the elev- 
enth hour has struck. 

There is no time to lose. 


“Very Sad Case” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GERALD P. NYE 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, October 9, 1941 


LETTER FROM FRED H. FREE 


Mr. NYE. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that a letter to the Sioux 
City Tribune from Mr. Fred H. Free be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Sioux City Tribune of October 4, 
1941} 
“VERY SAD CASE” 

Eprror Sioux Crry Trisune: Your readers 
may be interested in the sad fate of a neighbor 
of mine who was formerly engaged in the re- 
tail mercantile business. He ran a general 
merchandise store for Many years and ex- 
tended credit very liberally to his many cus- 
tomers. Finally he attempted to collect these 
accounts because he was financially embar- 
rassed. With but one exception, all of the 
customers told him that they were too poor 
to pay. Oualy one Finlander paid his debt. 
Just as my friend was about to go into bank- 
ruptcy he fell heir to considerable money. 
He paid the wholesale bills and notified all of 
his dead-beat customers that he was going 
to ruy a cash-and-carry store from now on, 
and since the aforesaid dead beats still did 
not lave any money he would loan them some 
to biz goods at his store. Said that these 
people were good neighbors and Anglo-Saxons 
like himself and he wanted to keep their 
friendship. In order to make these loans he 
compelled his own family to live under condi- 
tions of extreme economy. One-third of the 
family were not properly fed or clothed. 

His wife filed charges of insanity against 
him. He claimed before the insanity com- 
mission that he was running his affairs just 
as the brightest college professors had advised 
and the Government at Washington was do- 
ing, but the insanity commission said he was 
so nutty that a medical examination was 
unnecessary, and he was committed to the 
State hospital for the insane. From there he 
writes to his friends asking them to get rich 
by spending all the money they have. He 
also writes articles on how to attain the more 
“abundant life” by cutting down production, 
raising taxes, and increasing the output of 
ships, munitions, and airplanes by encourag- 
ing strikes. This keeps him from getting out 
on parole. 

It is a very sad case. 


Yours truly, Frep H. FREE. 





The Right to a Free Press 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR CAPPER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, October 9, 1941 


ADDRESS BY NICHOLAS ROOSEVELT 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, there 
was held in Washington this week an 
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interesting series of meetings prepara- 
tory to the Nation-wide celebration next 
December 15 of the one hundred and fif- 
tieth anniversary of the adoption of the 
so-called Bill of Rights amendments to 
the Constitution of the United States. A 
joint resolution, sponsored by Represent- 
ative LEon Sacks, of Pennsylvania, in the 
House, and by myself in the Senate, has 
been approved, and designates December 
15, 1941, as Bill of Rights Day, commem- 
orating the one hundred and fiftieth an- 
niversary of approval of the first 10 
amendments by the State of Virginia, 
this ratification by the State of Virginia 
being the action that adopted the 
amendments. 

On Tuesday of this week a number of 
patriotic organizations participated in a 
pilgrimage to Gunston Hall, in Washing- 
ton, at one time the home of George 
Mason, known in history as the “father 
of the Bill of Rights amendments.” 
Preceding the pilgrimage to Gunston 
Hall, a luncheon under the auspices of 
the Citizenship Educational Service at 
the Hotel Raleigh was addressed by Nich- 
olas Roosevelt, editor of the New York 
Herald Tribune. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the address be printed in the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

George Mason, James Madison, and those 
others who inspired and framed our Bill of 
Rights a century and a half ago, used the 
phrase, “freedom of the press.” I have some- 
times thought that if they were alive today 
they would use, instead, the words, “freedom 
of expression.” 

The right to freedom of expression belongs 
to all the pepole, and not merely to a single 
group, whether it be newspaper owners, the 
officers of the Government, or the spokesmen 
for a political party. Newspaper publishers 
and editors, of course, are vitally interested 
in freedom of the press because this freedom 
directly affects their livelihood. But the 
press is only a channel through which peo- 
ple may be informed of what is happening 
in the world and in their particular com- 
munity, and through which opinions about 
these things may be aired. If the people 
are deprived of a free press and are given, 
instead, a press which is controlled by the 
Government, they are denied one of the most 
important mediums of free expression and 
constructive criticism of public affairs. 

Many agents of government have, of course, 
always wanted to be able to control the press, 
for the simple reason that if they can silence 
criticism, prevent the publication of the 
truth, and mislead the people, they, the 
agents of government, will be free to do what 
they want without fear of being brought to 
book. This is why fredeom of the press has 
always been resented by wrongdoers, feared 
by weaklings, and abolished by dictators. 

Freedom of the press is, as a matter of fact, 
inseparable from freedom of speech and free- 
dom of the air. It includes the right to 
denounce evildoing even if it be in the seats 
of the mighty, and to criticize the acts and 
policies of those in office. It implies freedom 
to read and freedom to hear—freedoms, mark 
well, which the dictators have ruthlessly sup- 
pressed. Its very essence is freedom to think, 
and freedom to hold and communicate an 
opinion. But these freedoms mean freedom 
from government control and regulation, and 
should not be confused with editorial policy, 
or with the moral obligations of an editor 
to present facts accurately. 

When a government takes over control of 
what may be said in print or over the air, 
this control is not limited to what the pub- 
lishers and broadcasters themselves may say. 
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Government censors will hold these men re- 
ponsible for what they print or allow to be 
broadcast-—-which means that they will be 
held responsible for what other people say, 
as well as for what they say themselves. Not 
only will they not be permitted to air views 
of their own which the censor does not like, 
but they will be forbidden to circulate the 
views of anyone else which rile the’ censors. 
In this manner government will easily assume 
control over everything which anyone may 
write or say. It is but a step from such 
censorship to the punishment, not only of 
publishers, editors, writers, and broadcasters, 
but also of any individual who persists in 
expressing his own views or in circulating 
articles, pamphlets, books, or broadsides 
which express his views. 

When you punish men for the thoughts 
that they hold, you put an end to freedom. 
As that great apostle of liberty, the late 
Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes, put it, “we 
should be eternally vigilant against attempts 
to check the expression of opinions that we 
loathe and believe to be fraught with death.” 

As a metter.of fact, there is no greater 
tribute to the importance and value of free- 
dom of the press than the promptness and 
completeness with which the newspapers have 
been muzzjed by each new dictator in Europe. 
The only thing to equal it is the severe pen- 
alty which the Nazi government has imposed 
for listening to foreign radio broadcasts in 
Germany. Each dictator is so fearful of the 
truth that he has done everything in his 
power to suppress it. The breath of life 
of a free press, in contrast, is to be able to air 
the truth, and, when the truth is obscure, 
to facilitate the freest possible discussion of 
current problems. No dictatorship can long 
endure if the press remains free. 

In the light of what we now know about 
the methods of despotic rulers it is, I think, 
particularly interesting to hark back to the 
very words which the great statesman who 
lived in this beautiful Gunston Hall himself 
wrote into Virginia’s Declaration of Rights: 
“The freedom of the press,” he said, “is one 
of the great bulwarks of liberty, and can 
never be restrained but by despotic govern- 
ments.” Despotic governments, as I have 
already pointed out, cannot tolerate a free 
press. By the same token a free people cannot 
keep a free government without an informed 
public opinion. There can be no informed 
public opinion except through the unre- 
stricted use of the printed and spoken word. 
This is why any attempt to curb the freedom 
of the press must be regarded as an attack on 
the very foundations of the American system. 
This is why, so long as the means of expres- 
sion remain unhampered by Government con- 
trol, the American way of life can be made 
to prevail. 


Statement of Hon. Oscar Johnston, Presi- 
dent, National Cotton Council of 
America, Respecting Price Fixing 
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OFr 


HON. WILL M. WHITTINGTON 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 9, 1941 


STATEMENT OF HON. OSCAR JOHNSTON, 
PRESIDENT, NATIONAL COTTON COUN- 
CIL OF AMERICA, TO HON. HENRY B. 
STEAGALL, CHAIRMAN, COMMITTEE ON 
BANKING AND CURRENCY 


Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 


Recorp, I include the following state- 
ment of Hon. Oscar Johnston, president, 
National Cotton Council of America, 
dated August 6, 1941, to Hon. Henry B. 
STEAGALL, chairman, Committee on 
Banking and Currency, respecting the 
fixing of prices and submitting essential 
provisions to be incorporated in H. R. 
5479 or any other bill relating to fixing 
prices, to wit: 


Nationa Cotton CouNnciL OF AMERICA, 
Scott, Miss., August 6, 1941. 
Hon. Henry B. STEAGALL, 

Chairman, Committee on Banking and 
Currency, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Sreacatt: With your very kind 
permission, the following statement is sub- 
mitted to your committee, with the request 
that due consideration be given to the state- 
ments and recommendations contained there- 
in. 

The statement is made by the National 
Cotton Council of America in behalf of an 
organized raw-cotton industry. Embraced in 
the industry are some 10,000,000 people en- 
gaged in and dependent upon production of 
raw cotton and cottonseed, some 12,000 cotton 
ginners, some four or five thousand cotton 
warehousemen, some four or five thousand 
cotton merchants, some 1,000 or more spin- 
ners of raw cotton, and between four and five 
hundred persons, firms, or corporations en- 
g°ged in the business of crushing raw cotton- 
seed. 

We have given careful and mature consid- 
eration to the terms and provisions of H. R. 
5479, entitled “An act to further the national 
defense and security by checking speculative 
and excessive price rises, price dislocations, 
inflationary tendencies, and for other pur- 


We here take the liberty of making certain 
definite recommendations with regard to the 
proposed legislation. 

We recognize the necessity of safeguarding 
the Nation against unsound and unhealthy 
commodity inflation as well as against a 
monetary inflation. 

We feel definitely that any artificial inter- 
ference with normal economic laws is only 
justified when essential to protect two groups 
of citizens, namely, producers and consumers. 

In a well-ordered economy there should be 
a constant flow of raw products—vegetable, 
animal, and mineral—from the producer to 
the consumer, and of money in payment 
therefor from the consumer to the producer. 
Around the circumference of the economic 
circle so created are numerous essential in- 
termediaries—buyers, dealers, handlers, proc- 
essors, transportation, insurance, warehous- 
ing, distribution, and banking facilities. 
These various intermediaries are an essential 
part of our economic system. Each and all 
must function to insure a sound system, and 
each such essential intermediary is entitled 
to a just and equitable compensation for his 
skill, labor, capital, and service. 

A sound economic system can be said to 
exist only when the original producer receives 
for his product, by way of compensation, a 
price which will insure to him an equitable 
share of the Nation’s income, and when each 
subsequent intermediary receives for the 
service performed an equally equitable com- 
pensation, and when finally the finished prod- 
uct, ready for consumption or utilization, 
comes into the hands of the ultimate con- 
sumer at a price determined by, and definitely 
related to, the price paid to the producer plus 
the cost incident to the processing, handling, 
transporting, etc. 

Our Government should be interested in 
protecting, and, insofar as it may be able to 
do so, guaranteeing to producers markets for 
their commodities in sufficient quantities and 
at prices per unit which will give to the pro- 
ducers an equitable and ratable share in the 
Nation’s income, enabling them to maintain 
a standard of living equal to the standard en- 
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joyed by others, having due consideration for 
labor, skill, capital, and other related factors 
involved. 

A government is only justified in interfer- 
ing with the normal operation of economic 
principles when such interference is essential 
to preserve for and guarantee to its citizens 
those standards of living to which the Ameri- 
can citizen is entitled because of the enormous 
existing and potential wealth of the Nation. 

When it is essential that the Government 
undertake to regulate and control the appli- 
cation of economic principles it is important 
that it do so to as limited an extent as will 
accomplish the desired end; it is equally im- 
portant that, insofar as possible, each and 
every act of the Government conform to nat- 
ural economic laws. 

The primary objective of the Government 
should at all times be to protect, preserve, 
and income of producers, having in 
mind at the same time protection of the con- 
sumers. xs 

To the end that both producers, consumers, 
and the in agencies may be pro- 
tected, it is important that such action as 
may be taken by the Government affecting 
price levels be taken only after painstaking 
and exhaustive investigation to determine 
with certainty the consequences which will 
follow such action. 

In the interest of our general economy 
the National Cotton Council of America re- 
spectfully submits that such legislation as 
may be enacted in this connection contains 
the following fundamental essential pro- 
visions: 

1. There should be an administrative body 
consisting of a board of not less than five 
individuals appointed by the President and 
confirmed by the Senate, the members of this 
board to be representative of agriculture, 
labor, manufacturing, distribution, with at 
least One member specifically designated to 
represent the consumer. The board should 
be charged with full authority to administer 
and execute the provisions of the act in 
question. 

2. The board should have full authority to 
set up such an organization and employ such 
Personnel as may be essential to the admin- 
istration of the law, and should be adequately 
financed. 

8. Decrees, orders, and rulings of the board 
should have the force and effect of law, and 
violation thereof by persons to whom such 
decrees, orders, and rulings are applicable 
should be punished as crimes or misde- 
meanors. . 

4. Decrees, orders, and rulings of the board, 
having the force of law, should only be 
entered by the board when predicated upon 
and in accordance with the weight of evi- 
dence adduced at, or as the result of, full 
investigation, including open-record hearings 
as which interested persons shall have had an 
opportunity for presenting statements and 
evidence of whatsoever character or nature 
relevant to the subject matter under investi- 
gation. All reports of investigators, all docu- 
mentary evidence, and transcripts of all testi- 
mony submitted in connection with any such 
investigation should be made a matter of 
record, such record being available to the 
public. In any trial of a person charged with 
violating a decree, order, or ruling of the 
board, the court having jurisdiction may, at 
the instance of the defendant, examine the 
record upon which the decree, order, or ruling 
is predicated for the purpose of judicially 
determining whether or not such decree, 
order, or ruling is predicated upon the weight 
of the evidence, and if the court shall find 
that the decree, order, or ruling is not so sus- 
tained, the defendant shall be acquitted. 

5. All decrees, orders, or rulings affecting 
or attempting to fix price levels should give 
due consideration to producers, consumers, 
and intermediary agencies. 

6. No decree, order, or ruling made by the 
Board should be retroactive, or impair the 
obligation of any valid contract, or affect the 
operation of any contractual relationship be- 
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tween persons, firms, associations, individuals, 
or political entities. 

7. In cases where price levels are fixed, such 

levels should be sufficiently flexible to permit 
and require raising or lowering such levels 
ratably and proportionately as the factors 
upon which such levels are predicated shall 
vary. 
8. When and if a price level is determined, 
prices and costs, upon which such level is 
predicated, must be simultaneously deter- 
mined, this to include cost of raw material, 
cost of labor or wage levels, the spread al- 
lowed for each step or process taken or ap- 
plied in the passage of the raw product 
through its various stages into the hands of 
the consumer. The board should have the 
power to control these factors by licensing 
persons in any way engaged in the distribu- 
tion of commodities involved. 

9. In the matter of fixing prices, the board 
should at all times be required to maintain 
such price levels as will protect the original 
producer, the laborer, or wage earner, the 
intermediary agencies, and the ultimate 
consumer. 

Respectfully submitted. 

NATIONAL CoTTON COUNCIL OF AMERICA, 

By Oscar JOHNSTON, President. 





Freedom of Speech and of the Press 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY CABOT LODGE, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 





Thursday, October 9, 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM THE BOSTON POST 





Mr. LODGE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a valuable 
editorial from the Boston Post of the 
issue of October 1, 1941, relating to in- 
terference with free speech and to censor- 
ship of the press. Speaking as a former 
newspaperman, I hope that this will not 
become a national policy, because that 
is not the way to get national unity. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrcorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Boston Post of October 1, 1941] 
A FADING FREEDOM 


This is the week in which the freedom of 
the press is noted, written about and extolled 
in the public prints from sea to sea, in the 
cities and in the countryside of our native 
America. 

It is a delicious feeling, to be sure, to revel 
in the heartening atmosphere which these 
blurbs engender. 

But the man who gives American readers 
the straight truth about freedom of the press 
cannot be honest with himself if he praises 
the present situation in this country. Either 
that or he doesn’t know what he is writing 
about. 

Free speech is on its way out in this coun- 
try. The man who raises his voice is called a 
friend of Hitler from the White House. 

And the free press, despite constitutional 
guaranties and a red-blooded history of cru- 
sade against oligarchies, bureaucrats and 
special interests, is also on its way out. 

To the utter shame and dismay of the 
organized press, the first move toward gov- 


ernmental control of the news matter in your 
daily paper came from a newspaper publisher. 

That man is Frank Knox. 

Despite the fact that he was rejected by 
the people of this country when he aspired 
to high office, he was placed in the post of 
Secretary of the Navy and from this eminence 
he slapped down a censorship which not only 
was un-American but was stupid. 

The Navy as an organization has long been 
noted for its abysmal ignorance of public 
affairs and the public mind. 

Perhaps it is because the service, of its 
nature, is remote from sources of public in- 
formation. But time and again, in disasters, 
newspapermen have found the Navy totally 
lacking in any knowledge of what the public 
is entitled to in the way of information. 

When Secretary Knox took office the Navy 
was improving in public relations. But his 
censorship reversed that situation. British 
sailors flooded our streets and he swung the 
big stick on reports of why they were here. 
The former publisher, however, used attrac- 
tive tid-bits of information in his own 
magazine articles. 

The Knox censorship served as an entering 
wedge into the whole question of freedom 
of the press, which was bothering the advo- 
cates of the Socialist labor dictatorship 
which is facing the country. 

Leon Henderson, who is a price czar even 
before Congress has passed a law on price 
fixing, showed the press where it stands 
when price fixing is in vogue. 

He declared that he would not be deterred 
from controlling newspaper advertising 
prices by “any waving of the freedom of the 
press at me.” ‘This seems to assure his ac- 
cusers of his Communist background. 

The new dealers are examining carefully 
what the automobile and oil companies are 
spending for advertising, with the view to 
shutting off from revenue those journals 
which do not agree in entirety with the 
schemes of the mighty men of Washington. 

The pressure is on. The plans are complete 
and in event of total war a free press would 
be no longer present, despite the Constitu- 
tion and the will of the people of America. 





Charles A. Lindbergh 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GERALD P. NYE 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 





Thursday, October 9, 1941 


TELEGRAM FROM 8. STANWOOD MENKEN 
TO AMOS R. E. PINCHOT, AND REPLY 
THERETO 


Mr. NYE. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that a telegram from S. 
Stanwood Menken, and a letter in re- 
sponse thereto from Amos R. E. Pinchot, 
may be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the telegram 
and letter were ordered to be printed in 
the Rrecorp, as follows: 

New York, N. Y. 
Amos R. E. PINcHoT, 
Milford, Pike County, Pa.: 

May I as an old friend knowing your broad 
democratic and humanistic views urge upon 
you to consider the importance of the Ameri- 
ca First Committee disavowing Lindbergh. 
We have no room in America for his pro-Nazi 
undemocratic advocacy. He is a great com- 
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fort to Germany, and you can do no greater 
service than disavowing him. 


Best personal regards, 
8. Sranwoop MENKEN. 


New Yorx, October 4, 1941. 
S. Sranwoop MENKEN, Esq., 
New York, N.Y. 

Dear Stanwoop: Your wire to me came at 
a time when the National Committee of Amer- 
ica First was about to meet in Chicago to 
issue their statement re Colonel Lindbergh’s 
Iowa speech. And since that statement was 
published, perhaps the need of an answer to 
your wire lies only in the fact that you are 
an old friend whose opinion and good will I 
truly value. 

Our statement said that we did not consider 
the Lindbergh speech anti-Semitic. As you 
know, it did not criticize, or tend in any 
way to criticize, the Jewish people on the 
ground of race or religion. It did, however, 
state plainly what I think you will agree is 
true—namely, that as a group the Jews of 
America are for intervention and that they 
constitute one of the main forces for inter- 
vention. And this I have heard no Jewish 
leader or critic of the speech in any way deny. 
They may have done so, but I haven’t heard 
of it up to date. Indeed, the strong and 
almost universal prointervention sentiment 
of the Jews in this country is as generally 
conceded as it is natural and understandable. 

I may be wrong, but in view of this I see no 
more impropriety in expressing the opinion, 
provided it is sincere and well founded, that 
the Jews are interventionists than in saying, 
for example, the people of Polish or Dutch 
descent in this country are as a group inter- 
ventionist. After all, why, in discussing the 
affairs of our country, is it either wrong, anti- 
social, or intolerant to say that any group is 
interventionist? Interventionism is no crime. 
Therefore, why should the Jewish people, 
who, because of Hitler’s persecutions, have so 
much reason to desire intervention, and who 
are undeniably for it, ask that this fact should 
never be discussed, and that it should be 
surrounded by a taboo? 

It seems to me—and here I would like very 
much to have your opinion—that the way 
for the Jewish people to have met Lind- 
bergh’s statement, if it wasn’t true, was to 
have some of their conspicuous leaders come 
out and say it wasn’t true in clear words. 
Instead of that, as it seems to me, they have 
put forward a claim to a sort of special priv- 
ilege to have immunity from having their 
stand spoken about in public. And I don’t 
think this is good stuff or wise stuff in the 
long run. 

In this country decisions are still made, to 
a large if diminishing extent, by public opin- 
ion. In any democracy it is desirable that all 
groups of people, all interests should record 
their opinions and their stands on public 
questions frankly and openly, and should 
welcome equally open and frank discussion. ~ 
That, I think, is the way we get on best. And 
I don’t for a minute believe that it helps 
things to say: “Why, here is a group, here is 
a portion of our body politic—Jews, or Catho- 
lics, or Protestants, or people of French, Bel- 
gian, German, Russian, or other extraction— 
whose particular opinions and aims must 
never be mentioned aloud, and may be spoken 
of only in whispers.” 

I am deeply concerned about this matter. 
I think the Lindbergh statement was true 
And so far I have met no Jewish man or 
woman who doesn’t admit it’s true, and very 
few who are not hell-bent for intervention. 

I’m inclined to believe that it would have 
been better, from many points of view, if 
Jewish leaders had replied to Colonel Lind- 
bergh by saying: “Yes, of course we are for 
intervention. And here are our very good 
reasons,” or else not to have taken issue at 
all. As things stand, many who are pressing 
the country along the road to war are now 
engaged in calling attention to the Jewish 
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prointervention stand by denouncing Lind- 
bergh, who mentioned it aloud, as intolerant. 

I think the matter could be helped if some 
big Jewish leader would take the bull by the 
horns and state the facts. But I am by no 
means convinced that the errors that have 
been made can so easily be healed. 

Nobody is much concerned if one says that 
the people of German or Italian extraction 
in this country are, on the whole, anti-inter- 
ventionist, which happens to be the fact. 
No one is much concerned if it is said that 
the administration, heavily backed by the 
opinion of certain Southern States and vari- 
ous domestic and foreign groups, is interven- 
tionist, that is to say believes that this coun- 
try should enter the war on the side of Great 
Britain. But if you say the Jews are, on the 
whole, for the same program as the President, 
etc., you must expect trouble. And this 
seems to me quite silly and unnecessary in a 
nation which supposedly plays no favorites, 
in a nation where the public attitudes of the 
people and all groups that compose them 
should obviously be discussible. 

Needless to say I’m thoroughly opposed to 
anti-Semitism in any form, and equally op- 
posed to any discrimination for or against any 
group on account of race, nationality, creed, 
or anything else. And I just can’t bring my- 
self to believe that any group ought to re- 
gard itself as occupying a position where its 
deeds, words, or attitudes in regard to any 
public question should be unmentionable. 
There’s something wrong about that. And 
there’s something wrong about the idea that 
the person who does mention them, fairly 
and objectively, should be accused of trying 
to incite prejudice. 

I want to be fair and reasonably sensible, 
especially as I’m convinced that the worst 
possible thing for the Jews in America is to 
sour on anybody who talks frankly about 
questions affecting the Jews, and refuses to 
surround them with foolish taboos which, in 
the long run, cannot fail to defeat their 
purpose. 

At the present moment we, as American 
citizens, face the responsibility of taking our 
part in choosing between intervention and 
nonintervention, between peace and war, 
which is perhaps the most important decision 
a people is ever called on to make. On the 
one hand we can choose peace and maintain 
the so-called defensive position, advocated by 
America First; Colonel Lindbergh; Hanson 
Baldwin, of the New York Times; Maj. Al 
Williams; Col. Frederick Palmer; Lieutenant 
Colonel Phillips, of the Army General Staff; 
and almost every military authority, a posi- 
tion in which our country and, indeed, this 
continent and hemisphere, is admittedly safe 
from invasion, provided we go to it and ac- 
cumulate the air power which is within our 
ability to have in the near future. 

On the other hand, we can, if we like and, 
as the interventionists advise, abandon the 
defensive position and send our military 
forces to fight abroad from three to nine 
thousand miles from our home bases. We 
can follow a naval war up with an expedi- 
tionary force on the, I believe, utterly false 
theory that a great overseas expedition can 
be landed on hostile shores, against modern 
land defenses and modern bombing power, 
without incurring a staggering disaster. But 
whichever course we choose, it is essential 
that everyone of us should be guided by just 
one primary consideration, asking ourselves 
but one question: Which course is for the 
best good of our country? 

Many of us, and I happen to be among the 
number, have had friends or relatives who 
have been liquidated or subjected to barbari- 
ties at the hands of one or another of the 
unspeakable dictators of Europe. And the 
effect of this upon our attitude toward war 
is necessarily strong. Nevertheless, hard as 


it may be, and irrespective of whether we 
are Catholics, Jews, or Protestants, we should 
try to allow no such circumstance to sway 
us in our judgment on the war and peace 
issue. I hope and believe that you will agree 
that it is the interest of our country and 
our people that should guide us exclusively 
in this matter. Americans should be for 
America first, just as the English are for 
England first, preferring the welfare of their 
own land to that of all others. 

The foregoing seems to be not only the 
proper, decent, and human conclusion, but 
the practical one dictated by common sense 
and the lessons of history. For the sake of 
our own civilization and, for that matter, 
civilization in general, we should protect and 
cultivate our own garden, maintain our own 
political and economic systems and way of 
life that have made us a mighty, free, and 
beneficent power. 

Speaking of history, we must not forget 
that nothing stands out more clearly in his- 
tory, whether ancient or modern, than the 
fact that no nation has ever embarked on 
and followed far-flung, ambitious schemes of 
world conquest, world control, and world re- 
form, such as Mr. Roosevelt is propagandizing 
right now, without losing its own integrity, 
its power, and its usefulness to its own peo- 
ple and everyone else. 

One of the reasons that I joined America 
First was that it sternly rejects the destruc- 
tive and silly notion that America should 
go forth over the world and dominate it, 
fight its wars, write its peace, and from that 
point proceed to reform all the peoples of the 
world, democratizing them and guaranteeing 
them a millennium of justice and happiness, 
world without end, amen! 

Stanwood, this frothy yet deadly, megalo- 
manial dream, “dream of the strong man 
making great and greater ever things that are 
not of God,” as our friend Euripides put it 
some time ago, is as crazy as the mutterings 
of some poor devil dying of ureamic poison- 
ing. And, what is more, it is the same ter- 
rible dream that inspired the Greeks, when 
they multiplied their responsibilities beyond 
their strength and went in for empire; that 
sustained Louis XIV when, drunk with exec- 
utive power, he went forth to bring French 
culture to the world; that bled the French 
people white under Napoleon and landed 
their peerless leader in exile; and that now 
lurks in the minds of people who have no 
use for democracy and think in terms of 
personal power, here and abroad. 

Drop me a line, or drop into my office some 
day on the way uptown. I'd like to see you 
again and talk things over, especially if, in 
your estimation, my letter is on the wrong 
track. 

Sincerely yours, 
Amos PINCHOT. 


P. S—Re your estimate of Lindbergh, I 
must disagree with you on that point. He is 
neither pro-Nazi nor undemocratic. He is 
simply saying now what Roosevelt and Wiil- 
kie were saying up to the moment the ballots 
were counted on November 5, namely, that 
the interests of the American people demand 
that we should keep out of foreign wars 
and promptly build an impregnable defense. 
If that is being pro-Nazi, or “a comfort to 
Germany,” then Roosevelt, Willkie, and the 
principal leaders in both parties were a com- 
fort to Germany till they suddenly changed 
their tune when the polls closed on election 
day. The truth is Lindbergh has remained 
sincerely and uncompromisingly American, 
at a time when foreign and domestic propa- 
gandists and hyphenates have, as in the case 
of the former World War, made it fashion- 
able, in certain circles, to put almost any 
country ahead of our Own. I am personally 
grateful to Colonel Lindbergh for helping to 
keep America patriotic and sane. 
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One Hundred and Fiftieth Anniversary 
of the Founding of the City of Hamil- 
ton, Ohio 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GREG HOLBROCK. 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 9, 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM THE HAMILTON (OHIO) 
JOURNAL-NEWS 


Mr. HOLBROCK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial, 
We See a City of Progress, by Mr. Homer 
Gard, publisher, on the celebration of the 
one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of 
the founding of the city of Hamilton, 
Ohio. 

Mr. Gard is a distinguished citizen of 
Hamilton. 

The editorial follows: 

[From the Hamilton (Ohio) Journal-News] 
WE SEE A CITY OF PROGRESS 
(By Homer Gard) 

Fifty years ago I stood at the corner of 
High and Second Streets and watched the 
Hamilton centennial parade of 1891 go by. 
My part in that one-hundredth anniversary 
celebration of Hamilton was, first, a news- 
paper helper, and, secondly, an onlooker. 
Men older than I, and at that time among 
the leading men of Hamilton, were promi- 
nently active in many ways. 

The forward-looking picture of Hamilton 
presented by Thomas Millikin in 1891 con- 
tinues as impressively tcday. In the last 50 
years the increase in size of our manufactur- 
ing plants, our retail-store business, our edu- 
cational institutions, our banks, our schools, 
our churches, the ownership of our public 
utilities, all go to make up a city in excess 
of 50,000 population, a city unique in the 
United States that owns and operates all its 
public utilities. The tax value of Hamilton 
50 years ago was $40,000,000. Today, in our 
sesquicentennial year, the tax value is esti- 
mated at $160,000,000. 

One of the things that impressed me at 
the 1891 centennial celebration was the open- 
ing address by Thomas Millikin, lawyer, who 
was the president of the general centennial 
committee. Knowing him so well personally, 
I listened most intently to his eloquently ex- 
pressed thoughts. So today, at this sesqui- 
centenn.al celebration, it seems to me that 
some of the things Mr. Millikin said are just 
as interesting, possibly more so, than when 
he spoke them in 1891. So I turn back the 
pages of history and quote Mr. Thomas Milli- 
kin, the president of the general committee 
of Hamilton’s centennial in 1891. 

“We look back from this day through a 
hundred years—through a century of mar- 
velous growth and development. The same 
sky is overhead, the same sun shines upon 
us, the same river that in January 1791 bore 
upon its bosom the canoes of Simon Girty 
with 300 Indian warriors to the attack upon 
Dunlap’s Station, and in September of the 
Same year flowed past the site of Fort Hamil- 
ton, still flows in its channel. The same hills 
that stood sentinel over the valley, and looked 
down upon the old fort are still here, but 
stripped of the magnificent oaks that were 
their glory.” 
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This week is dedicated to the beginning of 
Hamilton, to those men and their families 
who came as pioneers into the forests be- 
tween the two Miami Rivers and to those men 
and women who have since played parts, no 
matter how large or small, in the develop- 
ment of Hamilton and Butler County. 

Hamilton had its beginning in 1791 as a 
fort—an outpost established by the white 
man in his expansion westward. Today, 
after 150 years, Hamilton is still a fort, not 
in the sense of an outpost against the Indi- 
ans, but in the sense of a fort in which are 
the deep-rooted democratic ideals of an 
American community determined to retain 
those principles written with the sacrifice 
and blood of our forefathers. 

Hamilton and Butler County history is rich 
in accomplishment. Business and industry 
and agriculture have grown steadily through 
the years and with their growth has been 
the companion growth of community pride 
and civic interest. Today Hamilton is known 
in the world’s markets for its products and 
in world civilization for its democratic ideals. 

The Journal-News believes it is fitting that 
Hamilton and Butler Counties properly cele- 
brate this one hundred and fiftieth birthday. 
The Journal-News believes that such a cele- 
bration not only creates an interest in things 
gone before but also makes the people of 
today aware of their obligations to the gen- 
erations to come. 

One hundred and fifty years is a long, long 
time indeed. But as the Hamilton and But- 
ler Counties of today look back through the 
century and a half of history, there is reason 
indeed to have fitting celebration for the rich 
heritage of the passing years. 

Too often in this twentieth century do 
people forget the richness of the past and 
think only of the things in which they are 
interested today. Too often do people forget 
that many of the things they enjoy today 
have been made possible only because of the 
work or sacrifice of people who have gone 
before. And too often do people forget that 
we in this generation can do things for the 
future generation just as the founders of 
Hamilton did things for us. 

Let us, therefore, be mindful in this ses- 
quicentennial year of the rich heritage we 
have received from those gone before. And 
let us be mindful of our obligation to the 
future so that our heritage to future gen- 
erations will be of the same high standard 
received by us. 





Justice Louis Dembitz Brandeis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN J. COCHRAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Thursday, October 9, 1941 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
question as to when Louis D. Brandeis, 
retired Justice of the United States Su- 
preme Court, who died Sunday night in 
Washington, first took up the practice of 
law was one that was debated for a long 
period, but the late Justice settled this 
question himself by declaring that he 
was admitted to the bar in the city of St. 
Louis in 1878, following his graduation 
from the Harvard University Law School, 
and it was there that he began practice, 


in November 1878, in a building at 505 
Chestnut Street. It was in May 1931 that 
Justice Brandeis wrote a letter to Mr. 
Irving Dilliard, editorial writer of the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch, on this subject. 
The letter follows: 
SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., May 29, 1931. 
Re yours of 25th. 

Dear Mr. Dritiarp: My thanks for your 
generous clipping. 

Answering your inquiries: 

I lived in St. Louis from November 1878 
to June 1879; was admitted to the State and 
Federal bars (probably in November); and 
had my office with James Taussig (whose 
assistant I was) at 505 Chestnut Street. I 
lived with my sister, Mrs. Charles Nagel, at 
2044 Lafayette Avenue. 

I think my first printed brief was in the 
case of Martin Michael v. Joseph H. Locke, 
in the circuit court, city of St. Louis, at the 
June term, 1879; later submitted to the court 
of appeals as Cimbat Co. v. Locke. 


Cordially, 
Louis D. BRANDEIS. 


Mr. Irnvinc DILuiarp, 


In 1936 the St. Louis Bar Association 
prepared a bronze commemorative tablet 
which will be found at 505 Chestnut 
Street. The inscription on that tablet 
reads as follows: 

On this site Louis Dembitz Brandeis, Justice 
of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
began the practice of law in 1878. From 
this spot spread the influence of a great 
lawyer, a social philosopher, and a wise and 
just judge. Presented by his friends, under 
the auspices of the Bar Association of St. 
Louis, 1936. 


The above information undoubtedly 
will be of value in the future because in 
years to come biographies of this great 
man are sure to appear. 

Mr. Speaker, I was a great admirer of 
Justice Brandeis. While it was stated at 
the outset, when his nomination to the 
Supreme Court was opposed, that he 
lacked a proper judicial temperament, 
this was not the real reason for the oppo- 
sition to his confirmation. In one sen- 
tence the Honorable Davin I Watsu, who 
is now a United States Senator from the 
State of Massachusetts, and who ap- 
peared before the Judiciary Committee of 
the Senate in support of the nomination, 
gave the real reason for the opposition. 
I am quoting that sentence: 

The real crime of which this man is guilty 
is that he has exposed the iniquities of men 
in high places in our financial system. 


Mr. Speaker, I wish everyone in this 
country could read the book written by 
Justice Brandeis long before he was nom- 
inated by President Wilson entitled 
“Other People’s Money.” If the Congress 
of the United States had created the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission and 
passed the laws that are now upon the 
statute book which are administered by 
that Commission, I say without fear of 
contradiction the people of this country 
would have been saved billicns of dollars. 
In that little brochure Justice Brandeis 
told the story of interlocking directorates 
and how the great financiers of this coun- 
try handled other people’s money. Jus- 
tice Brandeis was never forgiven by the 
great financiers of this country for writ- 
ing that book. 
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Had the laws I refer to been passed 
when that book was written, there would 
never have been a depression nor would 
stock and bond holders have lost billions 
o— in the stock-market crash of 

Mr. Speaker, as part of my remarks I 
include an editorial from the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch and St. Louis Star-Times. 
The editorials foliow: 


[From the St. Louis Post Dispatch of October 
6, 1941] 


MASTERPIECE OF PUBLIC SERVICE 


If a young lawyer, just admitted to the bar, 
should seek an example for his career in the 
legal profession, where would he find a better 
model than Louis D. Brandeis? 

Justice Brandeis, who died last night, ripe 
in years and full of honors, had the humble 
beginning that any lawyer might have had. 
He started in 1878 at the bottom rung—as it 
happens, as assistant to James Taussig, of 
St. Louis, at 505 Chestnut Street, a stone's 
throw from the Old Courthouse. Later he 
rose brilliantly in the bar of Boston. Legal 
skill and unending industry brought him 
important cases and handsome fees. He 
could have been content with a large fortune 
and a life of comparative ease as a lawyer's 
lawyer and consultant. 

Yet he was not. He became, as no lawyer 
before him, an advocate for the people, the 
great unorganized mass of ordinary citizens 
who so often went unrepresented when their 
interests were at stake in court proceedings, 
public hearings, and legislative bodies. When 
the Dingley tariff was before the House Ways 
and Means Committee of McKinley’s time, 
Louis Brandeis, with no more credentials than 
his intense belief in democracy, appeared to 
testify. 

“Whom do you represent?” the chairman 
asked. 

“I represent the consumer,” came the reply. 

The laughter of the committee echoed in 
headlines and “pert paragraphs,” but the 
young lawyer spoke only the truth. He did 
represent the consumer—he represented him 
on that occasion and many times thereafter. 
He represented the consumer in his battles 
for better living and working conditions, in 
his furtherance of trade unionism, in his 
many services as a mediator of labor disputes, 
his probing of financial, utility, and railroad 
schemes. Had he done no more than fight 
the lone but successful battle for mutual 
savings-bank life insurance in Massachusetts 
& generation ago, that achievement in itself— 
safe low-cost insurance for working people— 
would have earned him a lasting place in the 
record of American social progress. 

It was this career for the consumer, for 
ordinary men and women, who could hire no 
great-name lawyers, which caused the great 
storm of protest among the vested interests 
when Woodrow Wilson nominated Louis 
Brandeis to the United States Supreme Court 
in 1916. It is impossible now to recapture 
the bitterness of that fight. Seven past presi- 
dents of the American Bar Association found 
it their painful duty to declare him unfit for 
a@ seat on the highest bench. Among those 
who so testified were William Howard Taft, 
Elihu Root, and President Lowell of Harvard. 

From January until June the battle raged, 
but the Wilson of the New Freedom knew 
why he had chosen Louis Brandeis and he 
stood by his nominee without flinching. In 
the end, 22 Senators voted against confirma- 
tion, and many of them, like Borah of Idaho, 
would have been glad in later years to have 
expunged their share in that partisan record. 

Justice Brandeis’ contributions to our con- 
stitutional law were many and great. Yet 
they derived from very simple views of our 
Federal system. He found in the Constitution 
an ample charter for our changing needs. He 
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joined with Justice Holmes in allowing the 
States wide experimentation in coping with 
the essentially economic problems yaised by 
new trends in ways of living and working. 

He never stopped refining his own views as 
new information came to his hand; he be- 
lieved and profoundly practiced that “your 
cpinion is no better than your information.” 
He stood as stanchly as any man for the right 
of free expression. And when narrow minds 
sought to stay legislative to new 
forces, he said, “If we would guide by the light 
of reason, we must let our minds be bold.” 

The success of this open mind is written in 
changed business practices, in now accepted 
regulation of corporate enterprise, in the 
United States Supreme Court reports from 
1916 until this very day, when his late associ- 
ates, led by Chief Justice Stone, bow in his 
memory as another term opens. 

For many a view Justice Brandeis expressed 
in dissent is today the law of the land. In- 
deed, there were times when not even Holmes 
stood with him, as for example when Justice 
Brandeis first argued for Federal taxation of 
personal income derived from lands leased 
by States to private operators. But by slow 
progress through the years he was able to 
do what he said early he would like to do, 
amend, not the Constitution, “but men’s 
social and economic ideals.” 

The strength of American democracy lies 
in men like Louis Dembitz Brandeis. 


[From the St. Louis Star-Times of October 7, 
1941] 


THE FAITH OF LOUIS BRANDEIS 


Where shall we find the key to the character 
of Louis Dembitz Brandeis, who died Sunday 
night after a long lifetime ar rich in pro- 
ductive achievement for democracy as that of 
any American this era can remember? 

It was not his intellectual capacity, though 
Brandeis revealed himself in his judicial opin- 
ions as a scholar of the law and though his 
search for knowledge was avid and unending. 
Other men, who at heart were mere snobs, 
have possessed equal or superior intellectual 
ability. 

It was not his courage, either physical or 
spiritual, though tidal waves of criticism beat 
about his head on many occasions before he 
had lived long enough to become respected 
and cherished. Other human beings have 
bravely faced social disapproval, and some 
have even paid the death penalty for their 
temerity, without quite reaching the level of 
Brandeis. 

It was not his radicalism—though Brandeis 
uttered criticisms of vicious corporate mal- 
practices and the manipulation of other peo- 
ple’s money which, coming from a Supreme 
Court Justice, made the turgid corporation 
baiting of professional radicals look pale and 
vapid. 

And assuredly it was not a habit and cus- 
tom of dissent, a maudlin, contrary, perverse 
antagonism to the status quo or to the ma- 
jority. Brandeis, though circumstances 
forced him for many years into a dissenting 
role, was a man of great affirmative faiths. 
He believed in moral law. He believed in lib- 
erty—that shining thing which too many are 
So easily persuaded to trade for some mess of 
pottage. He believed, deeply and passion- 
ately, in the dignity and the rights of ordi- 
nary human beings. He believed in many 
such simple verities, which less great-souled 
men timidly hesitate to acknowledge. 

Here, indeed, we touch the underlying faith 
of Louis Brandeis, the basic impulse which 
motivated his conduct. He believed in man. 
He believed in democracy. Like some other 
Americans one can remember—like Lincoln, 
for one, and a certain few poets—he gave 
actual faith and credit to the high principles 
of the Declaration of Independence and the 
Constitution. 


And in these beliefs his career unfolded. 


Because of them he turned his back on the 
life 


of a successful, wealthy corporation 
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lawyer which was wide open before him in 
his young manhood. Because of them he 
fought for “the consumer” against special 
interests. Because of them he braved the 
enmity of the rich and powerful. And when 
he rose to the Court—in an ap- 
pointment to the everlasting credit of Wood- 
row Wilson—the trappings and comfort and 
exalted security of his position worked no 
evil in his heart. 

He still trusted the people, so he dissented 
from narrow legalistic interpretations which 
would have made the Constitution a crabbed 
and constricting influence on this generation. 
He still respected individual rights and he 
protected the victims of racial and class 
prejudice. He spoke often for the rights of 
free speech and free assembly. He had no 
doubts for our future so long as we preserved 
our independence of mind and our willing- 
ness to experiment boldly, and it is charac- 
teristic that one of his philanthropies was an 
obscure little “radical” labor college in Arkan- 
sas which the authorities of that sovereign 
State saw fit only to persecute. 

If American democracy is still vital and 
strong to face its new problems, Brandeis, 
with his incorruptible faith in the people, 
helped make it so. And it is to the credit 
of our democracy that it cradled Brandeis, 
and gave him place, and took him at last to 
its heart. 
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COMMUNICATION TO THE SEVENTY- 
SEVENTH CONGRESS BY MR. O. F. 
BLEDSOE, PRESIDENT, STAPLE COTTON 
COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 


Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave granted me to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing communication from my friend 
and neighbor, Mr. O. F. Bledsoe, presi- 
dent of the Staple Cotton Cooperative 
Association, of Greenwood, Miss., a suc- 
cessful grower and a successful seller of 
cotton, who has devoted much time and 
thought to an unselfish solution of the 
cotton problem, entitled “The New Farm 
Program and Human-Labor Hours,” 
to wit: 

THE NEW FARM PROGRAM AND HUMAN-LABOR 
HOURS 
OcToBEer 1941. 
To the Seventy-seventh Congress of the 
United States of America: 

The human-labor hour is the foundation 
of all wealth. It performs a dual function 
of production and consumption. These God- 
given rights should be carefully safeguarded 
and equitably administered by our Govern- 
ment to maintain our democracy. 

The cotton plant, the South’s gift from 
God, should be cherished, nourished, and 
glorified, for it consumes the greatest volume 
of human-labor hours of any product of our 
country’s soil. Our first farm program con- 
verted 15,000,000 acres of cotton, consuming 
85 human-labor hours per acre, into oats and 





hay that consume 15 human-labor hours per 
acre. This loss of 70 human-labor hours per 
acre on 15,000,000 acres produced a total loss 
of over 1,000,000,000 human-labor hours. 
This tremendous economic loss was absorbed 
by the W. P. A. and the remaining cotton 
acres. 

Now comes the new farm program for cot- 
ton with a proposai for another 3,000,000-acre 
voluntary reduction of the cotton-acreage 
quota, and an added loss of 210,000,000 more 
human-labor hours, making a grand total of 
1,260,000,000 human-labor hours, with no pro- 
vision for productive work for these unfor- 
tunate people. We shall ask the Seventy- 
seventh of the United States of 
America to carefully consider the trend of 
this continuous for reduction of the 
limited employment of this type of labor. 

Should the great labor-consuming cotton 
plant be treated in this manner because it 
produces ample, and more than ample, fiber 
to clothe the small percent of the world’s 
population that inhabits this political sub- 
division which proclaims a sanctified role 
with its neighbors? Would this program be 
@ sound economic proposal if the cotton 
South was south of the Rio Grande? 

If the intention of the Department of Agri- 
culture is to reduce the cotton South to 
domestic fiber consumption, then the sound 
and direct economic procedure would be to 
select the best 10,000,000 acres of cotton land 
which would produce ample fiber for domes- 
tic consumption. Instead of continuous 
agony, accentuated with barbs of derision 
and scorn, this major operation would pro- 
duce a loss of 70 human-labor hours on 
30,000,000 acres, or a grand total of over 
2,000,000,000 human-labor hours. How will 
the United States Department of Agriculture 
provide work to consume this tremendous 
volume of this type of labor? We will have 
to feed them out of the United States Treas- 
ury or export our surplus lint cotton so they 
can earn a decent living at their natural call- 
ing. I respectfully call your attention to 
the Bankhead-Eastland bill that is a fair 
arrangement for providing export subsidies 
from import duties. 

The most wonderful feature of the cotton 
plant is that it prceduces 2 pounds of food 
and feed to 1 pound of fiber. The linters 
from the cottonseed provide the powder for a 
shooting war, while the meal and hulls pro- 
vide feed for the dairy cow producing neces- 
sary milk and butter, and the cottonseed oil 
assists the dairy cow with an excellent cheap 
spread to help out the butterfat, as well as 
frying fat and soap stock. 

The present price of human-labor hours as 
related to the price of cotton and cottonseed, 
based on published reports of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, are ap- 
proximately as follows: 


1. Average yield of lint cotton per acre 
pounds... 
2. Average yield of cottonseed per acre 
pounds— 6500 
8. Average number of human-labor hours 


250 


DOF CR inciiccdntemincnnctnahidien 85 
4. One human-labor hour produces: 

Lint cotton ...s.n cw pounds... 8 
COCO an in ciinivntiins dstial Mid. 6 
5. Parity price (approximately)_.cents.. 17 

6. Average price of cottonseed (approxi- 
maabiiy) {pet te) .cniein ch 3k $50 

7. Fertilizer and soil-building crops per 
pound of cotton_--..-...-.. cents... 1 

8. Parity price less fertilizer and soil 
CONE cn clbntihcimeenenccunine ikon aaioaiin cents... 16 
Cents 

One human-labor hour produces 3 
pounds of lint cotton at 16 cents.... 48 

Plus 6 pounds of cottonseed, less gin- 
ning, at 2 cents per pound......-.... 12 

Total returns per human-labor 
IS a scenes ms ntep cigs lieth dbiensn team eecases 60 

Labor’s share is 50 percent, or rate per 
ON ca ih tirnicinticsisitisniessn nit indageteipasi paar 80 
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A single family, limited by ccnditions of 
Nature to working 12 acres of cotton and 
producing 6 bales, would expend 1,020 
human-labor hours at 30 cents, making a 
cash income of $306. 

O. F. BLEDSOE. 
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Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include a 
radio address delivered over station 
WINX in Washington on October 7, en- 
titled “Tennessee’s Part in National De- 
fense.” The program was sponsored by 
the Tennessee State Society: 


Whenever the United States is imperiled, 
Tennessee stands ready to do its share. The 
raging world-wide conflict that Hitler started 
more than 2 years ago has long since reached 
the southern highlands and fertile regions 
of Tennessee and has found its challenge met 
by a people unafraid. Tennesseans have ever 
been lovers of freedom and liberty. And 
in the face of this latest threat to the Amer- 
ican way, by ruthless international brigands, 
the State of Tennessee has offered to the 
Nation its complete services unreserved, with 
a spiritual fervor commensurate with its 
great God-given natural resources. Inde- 
pendence is a fetish here. To know that fact 
is but to know the history of Tennessee 
whose cognomen connotes the spirit which 
caused it to be called the Volunteer State. 
Within its boundaries, its rugged pioneer 
settlers in the Watauga Association as early 
as 1772 drafted the first constitution to be 
written and adopted by independent white 
Americans. No menace to this country’s 
safety has found the ensuing summons to 
arms unheeded. Tennessee’s sons have 
fought in all of the wars of the United States 
of America and the independence of Texas 
Was espoused and won largely by transplanted 
Tennesseans and Kentuckians and Tennes- 
see furnished a majority of the volunteers 
who fought in the Mexican War. As in 
history—so now. A dispatch from Drew 
Middleton, Associated Press War Correspond- 
ent, in Reykjavik, Iceland, states, “A regi- 
ment of seasoned soldiers recruited from the 
factories and farms of Ohio, Tennessee, and 
Kentucky and with a history studded with 
battle honors from Bull Run to the Argonne, 
forms a prominent part of the American 
fighting force on Iceland.” Once again then 
true to tradition, Tennesseans mount the 
bastions of Americans’ farthest outposts of 
national defense. 

Warfare is no longer a matter of superiority 
of manpower alone, but a gigantic struggle 
among economic forces. Competitive indus- 
trial development demands huge natural re- 
sources. A vast reservoir of materials active 
and latent are available in Tennessee, long 
recognized for the richness of its mineral 
resources. More than 70 minerals and chem- 
icals, a larger variety than is to be found in 
any other Southern State, are produced in 
Tennessee. Not more than a half dozen 
States in the Union have a greater number. 


They range the field from ever-needed ccal, 
marble, and phosphate to the much-empha- 
sized strategic minerals, such as copper and 
manganese. 

Tennessee is wonderfully blessed with 
water. Indeed, it has been estimated that 
there are from 25,000 to 30,000 miles of rivers 
and streams in the State—more than enough 
to reach around the world. The Tennessee 
and Cumberland Rivers are, economically, 
among the most important rivers in the 
United States. With their major tributaries 
they form systems of waterways which nearly 
cover the entire State. 

To the region traversed by the rivers of 
Tennessee has come a giant, girded for war. 
The giant is the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
which, in addition to its established program 
of navigation and flood control, supplies the 
electric power essential and vital to our in- 
dustrial machine for national defense. Born 
in the shadow of the first World War, the 
T. V. A. now gears its mighty dam-building, 
soil-saving, electricity-producing operations 
to the needs of the present emergency. An 
integrated unit of many dams working as a 
single system for power, navigation, and flood 
control is envisaged, but just now the em- 
phasis is primarily on power. The power 
market in the Tennessee Valley 8 years ago 
was using only a fourth of the present in- 
stalled capacity, but even the present capacity 
may be doubled within another 3 years. 
Power and still more power is now recognized 
as the key to national defense. To be sure 
the essentials of the conservation and fer- 
tilizer program are still being carried on, but 
it has been tersely pointed out that the Ten- 
nessee River and its tributaries are primarily 
at this moment a line of battle—and such 
is the nature of modern war that this is no 
figure of speech but a statement of cold 
fact. R. L. Duffus in a recent article in the 
New York Times succinctly described the 
scene in the Tennessee Valley. 

“The war machines are hungry. They wil! 
eat all the power there is and clamor for 
more. They can be built faster than the 
dams and generators that feed them. It is 
no longer a question of public versus private 
power, of waterpower versus steam—it is a 
question of power alone. The water behind 
the high dams is more than liquid gold. It 
is liquid aluminum, magnesium, rubber, high 
explosives, tanks. First and foremost, it is 
bombers. Out of this valley must come, in 
substance, a good part of the air-borne fleets 
that may strike down Hitler. * * * 

“The river is at war, even though the 
Nation, in the legal sense of the word, is 
not. A desperate energy has seized upon the 
valley. If electric power is wings, it is time 
that makes them precious. 

“The valley throbs with the beat of those 
mighty wings, of ore not yet refined, of metal 
not yet cast or rolled. Destiny moves upon 
the green and brown of falling water. 

“It is with this sense of wings hovering 
and swooping—the wings of bombers, the 
wings of death, the wings of fate—that one 
watches T. V. A. at work and looks at the 
machine it feeds. What has to be done may 
be prose. Its significance is epic poetry.” 

Every section of the State is a contributor 
to the building of the arsenal within an 
arsenal of democracy. There is the Mont- 
santo phosphorus plant at Columbia, the Wolf 

reek ordnance plant near Milan, ferro- 
alloys plants, and the Volunteer ordnance 
plant to make TNT at Chattanooga, the 
gigantic Vultee airplane plant at Nashville, 
a General Motors plant making aircraft parts 
at Memphis, the large smokeless-powder plant 
at Memphis, the Aluminum Co. of America 
at Alcoa and Maryville, the Tennessee Cop- 
per Co. at Copperhill, the largest single sul- 
furic acid supply source in America, and 
other war industries too numerous to men- 
tion. 

A map dotted with storage depots, artil- 
lery ranges, barrage-balloon training centers, 
and encampments like the great Camp For- 
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rest cantonment at Tullahoma attests the 
realism of the military preparation being 
made for our defense. 

Aviation, one of the deadliest phases of 
current warfare, has not been neglected. 
The pound of beating propellers and the 
whir of wings have told a dramatic story in 
Tennessee in the past few years. The prog- 
ress of flying in Tennessee has been a real 
success story. In 1929 the State had only 
3 airports. At present it boasts 23 airports, 
either already modern, up-to-date, and able 
to meet all requirements of their respective 
fields or else being rapidly made that way. 
There.are airports at Chattanooga, Clarksville, 
Cookeville, Dyersburg, Fayetteville, Gallatin, 
Jackson, Nashville, Knoxville, Memphis, Tul- 
ahoma, and others along with innumerable 
intermediate landing fields, private and Army 
air fields and numerous larding strips. Ten- 
nessee has shown fine foresight in sponsor- 
ing instruction in gliding and has placed 
itself in the forefront of this important new 
movement in the Nation’s program of avia- 
tion for defense. The Tennessee Bureau of 
Aeronautics has pioneered with its new school 
in gliding and soaring training, the first in 
the country sponsored by any government 
unit. And the spread of gliding instruction, 
expected as the United States profits by the 
Nazi experience in the value of this type of 
training will find Tennessee already in serv- 
ice in this field. To those tangibles of man- 
power and natural and industrial resources 
must be added in times of national stress, 
great leadership. Here neither is Tennessee 
lacking. In the shades of Jackson, Polk, 
Johnson, walks that great Tennessean who 
has contributed so largely to the formation 
of the foreign policies which have so ably 
steered the United States through the treach- 
erous seas of international discord. 

A host of native sons of the Volunteer 
State are carrying on in posts of leadership. 
No résumé of leaders would be complete 
which omitted the name of the distinguished 
senior Senator from Tennessee, the Honorable 
KENNETH D. McKeE.tiar, whose dauntless 
courage is at this very time finding expres- 
sion on the floor of the Senate in an effort 
to repeal those laws which are not in accord 
with the avowed determination of the Amer- 
ican people in their international dealings. 
His service to his State is a living example to 
those Tennesseans in many high places who 
are emulating the heroic deeds of their 
hardy ancestors. 

And so from the fertile soil in which it 
is embedded, to the mighty rivers that course 
its veins from its lowlands to its mountain 
tops; from the lofty Appalachians to the 
banks of the mighty Mississippi comes the 
unisoned voice of a Tennessee dedicated anew 
to the tasks of national defense. 
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Mr. PIERCE. Mr. speaker, future his- 
torians will see clearly that, in these dan- 
gerous days of the onrush of the power- 
ful and seemingly irresistible Nazi war 
machine, our Nation has been twice put 
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in jeopardy—first from the Hitler men- 
ace, second from those in our Govern- 
ment who have the power and the will 
to bend the defense program to a pattern 
which allows great financial and other 
returns to a privileged few. 

Some of the men who are appealing 
to the public for an all-out defense effort 
appear to be deeply concerned, in private, 
tc protect monopoly rather than to guard 
the interests of the public. Acts of this 
Congress have made it possible for them 
to hazard our financial soundness and 
our whole economic structure, as well as 
an important part of the defense pro- 
gram, in a poker game played for tre- 
mendous stakes. They are actually 
gambling with our safety, destroying na- 
tional confidence, and undermining the 
morale of private citizens, as well as of 
those young men selected to defend the 
system which made them possible, and 
protects them. 

Every Congressman is currently re- 
ceiving many propaganda letters de- 
manding economy in our nondefense 
budget. Why should we not expect ordi- 
nary vigilance, honesty, and economy in 
defense expenditures as well? Any who 
would use a national emergency for pri- 
vate profit or power or aggrandizement 
are traitors to our national cause. The 
location of aluminum plants in the 
Northwest has been made without due 
economy and with millions of dollars of 
unjustifiable costs—and with wicked de- 
lays, and unnecessary use of strategic 
materials. 

We are in grave danger from foes from 
without who know our internal weak- 


nesses, and they are sweeping toward the 
lands of this hemisphere and toward the 


seas which we call our frontiers. We 
must put a stop to every individual and 
every group endangering our national 
strength and unity by plundering, 
through defense contracts, or wasting our 
resources through ignorance or gross 
carelessness. We have men of integrity 
and ability whom we can trust. We must 
insist that the great responsibility is put 
into their hands. We must rid ourselves 
of those who are preying upon us in our 
all-out effort to aid those nations which 
are meeting the onslaught while we are 
spared. 

I have frequently called the attention 
of this House to the shortage in alumi- 
num, especially as connected with the 
need for electric power, which is supplied 
so cheaply in the Pacific Northwest. On 
Tuesday of this week, October 7, I made 
a statement in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
in regard to the Aluminum Co. contract 
negotiated for the Government by the 
R. F. C. I have called attention to the 
investigations of the Truman committee 
in connection with this contract. The 
terms of the contract, the inexcusable 
delay in arranging for the manufacture 
of aluminum, and the very apparent will- 
ingness to make that aluminum costly 
to the Government are matters which 
should concern every Member of 
Cc 12ress. 

The obtainable facts seem to indicate 
that a great monopoly, the Aluminum 
Co. of America, does not want to make 
cheap a which would thereby 
compete with their own more expensive 


output in plants where power costs are 
higher. Our agents in our defense pro- 
gram have given them the right and the 
privilege of fixing the prices of alumi- 
num. As indisputable evidence there is 
the contract already signed and entered 
into, a contract drawn by Alcoa’s attor- 
ney and nursed along by Alcoa’s agents 
and officials in O. P. M. Senator Tru- 
MAN, in his press statement, suggested 
that the contract should be abrogated. 
Possibly a public burning would be a 
more wholesome and salutary procedure. 
Something must be done to restore con- 
fidence. Before any action can be taken 
all the facts must be made known. 

On Tuesday I inserted in the Recorp, 
with the permission of this House, the 
second article of Mr. I. F. Stone’s very 
careful and informative series which has 
been running in the New York Nation. 
I now ask permission to insert the first 
one of those articles entitled “Making 
Defense Safe for Alcoa,” which appeared 
in the September 27 issue of the Nation. 
This correspondent has done a very fine 
piece of work which is a valuable con- 
tribution to our knowledge of the con- 
duct of the defense program. 

[From the Nation of September 27, 1941] 
MAKING DEFENSE SAFE FOR ALCOA 
(By I. F. Stone) 


WASHINGTON, September 19.—Last Monday 
the Truman committee, a Senate committee 
investigating the defense program, heard 
two witnesses. One was Jesse Jones. The 
other was Arthur H. Bunker, executive vice 
president of the Lehman Corporation, now 
Chief of the Aluminum and Magnesium Sec- 
tion in the Materials Division of the O. P. M. 
Both were unwilling witnesses. The story 
drawn from them, painfully and piecemeal, 
was a sensational story and an important 
story, for it dealt with aluminum. Without 
enough aluminum we cannot make enough 
planes, and without enough planes we can 
neither help the British and the Russians to 
survive nor defend ourselves in the event of 
their defeat. 

Some important stories are dull stories— 
full of statistics and complicated facts. “Pig 
iron” we used to call them. The story devel- 
oped by the Truman committee hearing was 
hardly dull. The testimony showed that (1) 
Bunker, the dollar-a-year man in charge of 
aluminum and magnesium, is still drawing 
his $60,000-a-year salary from Lehman Cor- 
poration, which owns stock in the Aluminum 
Co. of America and its sister corporation, 
Aluminum Ltd., of Canada; (2) after 4 
months not a shovelful of dirt has been 
turned on the 600,000,000-pound aluminum 
expansion program announced by the 
O. P. M. last May; (3) the first contract to 
be signed under that program obligates the 
Government to spend $52,000,000 to finance 
new alumina and aluminum plants but 
leaves the Aluminum Co. of America to build 
these plants when it chooses and to operate 
them as it pleases; (4) this one-sided con- 
tract was negotiated by Jesse Jones, who can 
be the country’s most hard-boiled horse 
trader in dealing with some small business- 
man or municipality; (5) Jones signed the 
contract 2 days after the receipt of a letter 
from Secretary of the Interior Ickes protest- 
ing that the contract was unfair to the Gov- 
ernment and contrary to the public interest, 
and ought not to be signed; (6) Jones testi- 
fied that the contract was written “in the 
first instance” by “Mr. Cliff Durr, our Gen- 
eral Counsel,” but a moment later Durr was 
forced to admit that the first draft was writ- 
ten by Oscar Ewing, counsel for the Alumi- 
num Co. of America. I can add, as my own 
contribution to this story, that there was very 
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little difference between the first draft of 
that contract and the last, and that Ewing 
is not only one of Alcoa’s principal attorneys 
and local lobbyists but also vice chairman of 
the Democratic National Committee. At this 
point the Truman committee pulled its 
punches. 

I went over the contract between Alcoa 
and Jesse Jones last week end and mentioned 
it in last week’s letter because I was naive 
enough to think the press could hardly ig- 
nore the story and would squeeze all the 
juice out of it before a weekly could get 
around to covering it. I saw eight or nine 
newspapermen at the committee hearing on 
Monday, and I see a good many papers every 
day, but the only place I saw the story print- 
ed was in the Baltimore Sun, which ran a 
short Associated Press account. Until yes- 
terday the only clipping the Truman com- 
mittee had received on the hearing was from 
the Baltimore Sun. The Ewing angle is po- 
litical dynamite, but the Republican Herald 
Tribune in New York charitably overlooked 
it. The New York Times, which is for all- 
out aid to Britain, seems to have failed to 
see the connection between aluminum and 
planes. It does not hate Hitler less; per- 
haps it merely loves Alcoa more. The Wash- 
ington papers kept mum on the story, al- 
though the Washington Post on Monday ran 
a@ rewrite of an A. P. dispatch, saying that 
Jones would be put on the griddle by the 
Truman committee. 

I think the silence of the press on the mat- 
ter is as shocking as the inactivity of the 
O. P. M. Together they present Mussolini 
with a fine example of what he calls a “pluto- 
democracy.” They show how little the real 
controls of the defense program have been 
changed behind all the recent scene-shifting 
and shake-ups. This is the kind of thing 
that rots empires and prepares defeats, and 
it is time that Mr. Roosevelt woke up to 
what is going on in his own defense house- 
hold instead of continuing the grandiose 
farce by which a Stettinius—more responsi- 
ble than any other man for the delay in ex- 
panding aluminum production—is placed in 
charge of speeding up the lend-lease program. 

The darkest aspect of this aluminum story 
is its one bright spot. When William L. 
Batt appeared before the Truman committee 
last May 12, he was able to show by some 
strenucus arithmetic that the present pro- 
duction of aluminum plus the expansion 
planned would be just enough by the spring 
of 1942 to take care of our “direct” military 
needs. The new bomber programs—which re- 
main headline hashish without aluminum— 
have since increased those direct military 
needs for the light metal. Four months have 
been lost, and the only contract signed covers 
but half the expansion planned. The new 
aluminum-producing facilities will not bs 
ready by next spring. I learned from Tru- 
man committee investigators, however, that 
the consequences will not be as serious as 
might have been expected because the lag 
in aircraft production is greater than the 
lag in aluminum production. Aircraft pro- 
duction is now expected to hit its full stride 
by December of 1942 instead of next spring, 
and aluminum planning is in terms of the 
winter and spring of 1942-43. 

Judging from the testimony last Monday 
and the contract, what we have to begin 
worrying about now is whether present ex- 
pansion plans will materialize in time to take 
care of expanded plane production in the 
winter and spring of 1942-43. Unless Alcoa’s 
grip on the O. P. M. and the R. F. C. is 
loosened, I do not think we will get that 
aluminum in time. The contract with Alcoa 
provides for four new plants. One is for 
alumina, the intermediate product from 
which aluminum is made. This plant, to be 
erected in Arkansas, will supply 400,000,000 
pounds of alumina a year, or enough to make 
only an additional 200,000,000 pounds of 
aluminum, The three other plants are 








aluminum plants, one with a capacity of 
150,000,000 pounds a year, to be built near 
Massena, N. Y.; the second, with a 90- 
000,000-pound capacity, to be constructed 
“adjacent to deep water” in Washington or 
Oregon; the third, with a capacity of 100,- 
000,000 pounds, to be set up in Arkansas. 
That is a total of 340,000,000 pounds of 
aluminum. No contracts have yet been 
signed for the rest of the 600,000,000-pound 
expansion promised in May, or for the addi- 
tional alumina required to produce the 
aluminum, or for the additional fabrication 
facilities necessary. Aliminum ingots don’t 
fly. 
The contract is full of loopholes that law- 
yers will appreciate. No time is fixed for 
completion of the plants, and there is, of 
course, no penalty clause. Alcoa merely 
agrees to “use its best endeavors” to obtain 
the land necessary for construction of the 
plants, and it is doubtful whether the sites 
have yet been picked. The best Jones could 
say was, “I think the site at Massena, N. Y., 
has been picked. I am not certain about 
Arkansas. I think the site for the North- 
west plant has been picked.” Alcoa agrees to 
prepare plans, and if the plans are approved 
by the Government, to complete the work 
“as soon as practicable.” Jones said it was 
his recollection that Alcoa thought it would 
have the plants ready in less than a year’s 
time. When Hugh Fulton, counsel to the 
committee, asked him why that wasn’t put 
into the contract with a penalty clause at- 
tached, Jones said, “I can’t tell you.” Jones’ 
testimony is a lexicographer’s nightmare. 
At one point he interpreted the word “shall” 
in the contract as meaning “maybe,” and at 
another he said “or” meant the same as 
“both.” In the construction of the plants 
Alcoa is not obligated to exercise “good faith 
and reasonable care,” the usual formula, but 
“good faith or that degree of care which they 
normally exercise in the conduct of Alcoa’s 
business.” The nonlawyer reader may take 
my word for it that the second clause would 
make proof of negligence, much less bad 
faith, very difficult. Fulton wanted to know 
why the term “reasonable care” wasn’t used 
instead and why the contract said “or” in- 
stead of “and.” I quote from the record: 

“JONES. I don’t agree with you that ‘or’ 
means one or the other. ‘Or’ means ‘both.’ 

“FULTON. ‘Or’ means ‘both’? 

“JonES. Certainly.” 

Aluminum is made from alumina and alu- 
mina from bauxite. Ninety percent of the 
country’s high-grade bauxite, the only kind 
being used, is controlled by Alcoa. After 
the bauxite is purchased, on Alcoa’s terms, 
the Government will still have to ask Alcoa’s 
permission to make alumina from it in the 
Government’s own al':‘mina plant. The con- 
tract says, “When the alumina plant 1s 
completed, the production of alumina there- 
in shall be at such rates within its capacity 
and for such periods as shall be agreed upon 
from time to time by Defense [Plant] Cor- 
poration and Alcoa.” Fulton asked Jones, 
“Suppose Alcoa tells you it doesn’t agree 
that that plant should be operated, even 
though you Lave a good many millions of 
Government money in it? I don’t quite see 
under this contract how you could require 
it to be operated.” 

“Jones. I suspect you could if you were 
to try. 

“FuLTon. Under what provision of the 
contract? 

“JoNEs. You could do it without a con- 
wast; *:* * 

“FuLToN. Why sign a contract where they 
have a right such as that, Mr. Jones, when 
you have no right to control and operate the 
plant? Why not insert a provision author- 
izing you to operate the plant if they don’t 
want to? 

“Jones. I think we are fully protected.” 

Under the contract, after Alcoa has per- 
mitted alumina to be produced in the Gov- 
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ernment plant, the Government cannot use 
its own alumina to make aluminum in its 
own aluminum plants except at a price sat- 
isfactory to Alcoa. If any alumina is left 
over, which could be made available to 
other manufacturers of aluminum, it cannot 
be sold except on terms-satisfactory to Alcoa. 
Alcoa gets a 5-year lease on the aluminum 
plants. The lease begins either 7 years from 
the execution of the contract or whenever 
production reaches 80 percent of capacity, 
whichever is earlier, This allows 2 years for 
construction of the plants. Once they are 
in operation, production in the Government- 
owned plants is to be at the same rate as in 
Alcoa’s plants, and under the contract the 
Government cannot cancel the lease unless 
production is restricted to less than 40 per- 
cent of capacity. I am going to tell some 
more about this extraordinary contract and 
its equally extraordinary companion con- 
tracts with the Canadian Aluminum Co. 
next week. In the meantime I wish some 
Senator would have the courage to ask Jesse 
Jones whether ‘his contract was written to 
defend the United States or the Aluminum 
Co. of America. 
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ADDRESS OF HON. THOMAS 8H. Mac- 
DONALD, COMMISSIONER OF PUBLIC 
ROADS 


Mr. CARTWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include an address delivered on 
September 29, 1941, by Hon. Thomas H. 
MacDonald, Commissioner of the Public 
Roads Administration at the twenty-sev- 
enth annual meeting of the American 
Association of State Highway Officials at 
Detroit, Mich., on the indispensable qual- 
ity of highways to the national defense. 

Commissioner MacDonald’s address 
was as follows: 


In the June 1941 issue of Current History 
and Forum, Mr. Frederic Sondern, Jr., former 
foreign correspondent in Germany, has ren- 
dered a great service for all of us in this coun- 
try. He has disclosed the factual background, 
and step by step described first, the develop- 
ment of the conception of Germany as the 
dominant world power, and in sequence the 
building of a vast organization for planning 
and for gathering data as a basis for the 
planning through world-wide espionage, in 
addition to those official representatives gen- 
erally accepted in good faith by and between 
all nations. With the background now sup- 
plied we should be prepared to accept with- 
out shock any disclosures of espionage. And 
we have the knowledge of just why events 
have shaped themselves as they have. The 
following is quoted from Mr. Sondern: 

“For the fourth time in 20 months Ger- 
many has rolled its forces irresistibly against 
the weakest points of its opponents’ defenses 
at exactly the right moment. No army has 
ever been so precisely led, so effectively di- 
rected, or had the way so thoroughly pre- 
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pared for its advance with propaganda, polit- 
ical sabotage, and economic pressure. 

“The development of this formula of de- 
struction and the split-second timing which 
has sent the Nazi juggernaut rolling across 
Europe without serious hindrance is the work 
of one man. 

“Maj. Gen. Prof. Dr. Karl Haushofer and 
his Geo-Political Institute in Munich with 
its 1,000 scientists, technicians, and spies are 
almost unknown to the public, even in the 
Reich. But their ideas, their charts, maps, 
statistics, information, and plans have dic- 
tated Hitler’s moves from the very begin- 
ning. 

“Here is an organization for conquest, a 
machine for scientific planning, which no 
conqueror before Hitler ever had at his com- 
mand.” 

The resulting coldly calculated, scientific 
metheds for world conquest integrating 
motor-powered equipment on the highways 
and in the air is accurately reported in a 
June 1941 memorandum by Lt. Col. Lacey V. 
Murrow, former State highway commissioner 
of the State of Washington. Colonel Murrow 
was temporarily released by the Army Air 
Corps, at the request of the Federal Works 
Administrator, to go to England for the pur- 
pose of observing the demands upon highway 
services and the relationships between air 
services and highways which have grown out 
of the titanic European war operations. The 
following is quoted: 


“RAPID FLEXIBLE TRANSPORT CHIEF FACTOR IN 
THE NEW FORM OF WARFARE 


“Adequate modern transportation has 
proven to be one of the greatest single factors 
in present offensive or defensive warfare. In 
all of the campaigns in which the German 
Army has thus far been engaged, rapid trans- 
portation facilities have been of the greatest 
importance. Perhaps in no single instance 
was this fact more clearly demonstrated than 
in the battle of France. 

“Discussions with French, Belgian, and 
English officers, who participated in and ob- 
served the full extent of this operation, dis- 
close two most interesting facts. The Ger- 
man Army made full use of the entire road 
net, and it has been stated that there was 
little or no cross-country movement of tanks 
or other mechanized units. Every detail as 
to the movement, supply, and maintenance 
of these meghanized units was carefully 
worked out in advance. Allied aerial obser- 
vation reports indicate that there was never 
at any time confusion or congestion on the 
various portions of the road system that were 
being used by the advancing German Army. 


“UNORGANIZED TRANSPORT A FATAL WEAKNESS IN 
FRANCE 


“On the other hand, it was stated by the 
same officers that there was utter confusion 
insofar as traffic was concerned behind the 
Allied lines. After the break-through at 
Sudan, there was no semblance of order in 
the movement of either military or civilian 
traffic. There was apparently no successful 
attempt at segregation and no establishment 
of priorities for certain classes of traffic. 
Records on file in the British War Office de- 
scribe road blocks in France extending for 
miles and lasting for many hours made up 
of all classes of refugee vehicles and all classes 
of military transport. It would appear that 
only behind the British-held sectors was there 
any semblance of order.” 

But this Nation is not engaged in war. 
The national effort is directed toward two 
great objectives, the mass production of ma- 
tériel of war for ourselves and for those na- 
tions who are valiantly defending themselves 
from aggressor nations, and simultaneously 
the building and equipping of an adequate 
army and navy for our own protection. 

We know we are facing two pericds of 
crisis, the immediate future of a life-and- 
death struggle invclving the nations of the 
world to an extent we cannot yet know, and 
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then, sooner or later, the aftermath of dis- 
located industry, unemployment, debts, and 
unprecedented, world-wide social and eco- 
nemic disaster. 

It is only intelligent to accept that all this 
disruption in the life of the world, the mo- 
mentum achieved first by the German Nazi 
political party, and now by the German war 
machine, have advanced from a street brawl 
in Munich to a domination of most of the 
countries of Centra] Europe as a climax of a 
decade of painstaking, scientific planning and 
production. These elements of German na- 
tional policy have converted mechanical 
power and engineering invention, designed 
to free men from the tyranny of physical 
labor, into coordinated weapons to impose 
upon nation after nation, the tyranny of a 
dictator’s fancy. No matter what we think 
cf the ethics between nations that are vio- 
lated, no matter how immeasurable the 
suffering, the destruction, the loss of eco- 
nomic and social independence of the con- 
quered nations, the conditions exist. These 
are real and are to be faced. This places the 
problem of what to do, what attitude to take, 
squarely before every individual. In our 
particular capacities of highway officials the 
responsibility is greater than the average. 
With each one it is not a question of indi- 
vidual action. It is a matter of official atti- 
tude and leadership. The responsibility ex- 
tends beyond the limits of a locality, even 
a State, and for each of us pertinently raises 
the question, What is my responsibility to the 
Nation as a whole? In this national crisis, 
what contribution can I, as a highway official, 
make that will advance the interests of the 
Nation? 

The experience of the past few months has 
been illuminating. Since it became evident 
that the Nation was in ‘danger, there has 
been generally a response from the highway 
officials in attitude and in action that glori- 
fies the spirit of solidarity of the highway 
organizations in the service of the United 
States. The measure of this response is indi- 
cated by the facts. 

Directly in the interest of national defense, 
@ program has been launched consisting of 
work on the strategic network and on access 
road projects, which as of August 31, 1941, 
embraces a total of 6,105 miles of programmed 
and approved highways. 

On the 78,000-mile strategic.metwork, 1,159 
miles have been completed at a total cost of 
nearly $29,000,000; 4,288 miles have been ap- 
proved for construction to cost in excess of 
$172,000,000; and an additional 1,517 miles 
have been programmed to cost approximately 
$64,000,000. The total programmed and ap- 
proved mileage of strategic network, 5,805 
miles, is estimated to cost $236,606,000, of 
which $127,565,000 or 54 percent is to be paid 
with Federal-aid funds. The program on 
this system also includes 885 structures and 
work on grade crossings to the extent of 145 
eliminations and 105 protections. 

Apprcximately 300 miles of access road 
projects have been programmed and approved 
at a total cost of $26,478,000 on which the 
Federal share is about 57.5 percent or in 
excess of $15,000,000. Surveys also have been 
authorized or engineering supervision is being 
supplied on over 1,450 miles. This work in- 
cludes 58 structures and grade-crossing work, 
comprising 13 eliminations and 10 protec- 
tions, 

In a few States—it may be accented, in a 
very few States—there has been a meager re- 
sponse. The theory advanced is that defense 
highways are a responsibility of the National 
Government This attitude prompts the 
question, Whose nation is this? The very 
essence of our national philosophy pivots 
upon our individual willingness to sacrifice 
political and personal interests to advance 
the common good. In no other way can the 
democratic principles underlying our national 
life be preserved. Because of these principles 
men as individuals are free within the laws 
to choose their own course. As public offi- 


cials, they must accept the limitation upon 
their official decisions that is dictated by the 
advancement of the common good. In the 
time of national distress there is no place 
for self-interest or partisan politics. The rec- 
ord is now in the course of being written. 

What has been accomplished on our high- 
ways during the past year to meet the known 
deficiencies measured by defense needs has 
been through the generous cooperation of the 
State highway departments through adjust- 
ing their current programs and the directing 
of expenditures of State and Federal funds 
to this end. There is no doubt that Federal 
legislation will be enacted that will mate- 
rially augment these efforts. This is certain. 
However, there is a growing responsibility for 
both State and Federal highway officials. 
This is to concentrate upon the program of 
action that will insure the adequacy of in- 
dispensable services that can only be rendered 
by the highways. Transportation of persons 
and commodities over the highway has be- 
come so interwoven with the fabric of the 
life of every individual and all industry that, 
like the air we breathe, it is accepted without 
conscious thought. Highway service has be- 
come indispensable to our national life in 
normal times and much more in times of 
national emergency. 

The universal transportation fallacy is in 
thinking of the units that move, and not 
the combination of the units that move and 
the roadbeds over which they move. This 
is true of all forms of transportation. 

No matter how well the motive power and 
car equipment of the railroads are managed, 
efficient rail transport is dependent upon the 
constant day-by-day maintenance, including 
betterment and replacement of roadbeds and 
bridges. No matter how advanced the de- 
sign of airplanes, they are dependent upon 
adequate runways to get off the ground or 
to land with safety. It has certainly been 


well demonstrated there is nothing more 
helpless on the ground than an airplane. 


Their effectiveness for either defense or of- 
fense depends upon how rapidly they can be 
put into the air. 

So with motor transport. Adequate high- 
ways and bridges and organized operation are 
fundamental to their utility, and this can 
become accented with accelerated swiftness 
in an emergency. In his report of May last 
to Maj. E. W. Ridings, the head of the Civil 
Defense Mission which was sent to England 
in March of this year, Mr. Frederick C. 
Horner, a member of the Mission, assigned 
to study transportation and public utilities, 
quotes the Chief Engineer of the British 
Ministry of Transport, Maj. F. C. Cook, a 
highly competent engineer of long service 
in this capacity, as follows: 

“You must have alternate highway routes 
and you must plan now—ahead of the emer- 
gency—how you propose to use them. In 
England, no effort was made before the war 
to work out strategic roads because we never 
expected invasion. You should not make 
that same mistake. 

“Give your highway engineers, who are 
experienced in these matters, full control of 
the highways, repairs, and maintenance of 
both bridges and carriageways. Let the mili- 
tary authorities, working in the closest co- 
operation with the highway engineers, make 
the plans, but wherever possible, even in- 
cluding the theatc: of war, let the highway 
engineers do the work.” 

Conceding the differences between a nation 
heroically defending itself through months 
now lengthening into years, and a nation 
turning its whole energies and resources at 
a rapidly accelerating rate toward prepared- 
ness to defend itself and to render essential 
assistance to other nations, the statement of 
Major Cook concisely, authentically defines 
the place in the organized plan for effective 
action that can be best filled by the highway 
Officials in the providing of adequate high- 
way facilities. In the broader field of high- 
way transport there must be complete coor- 
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dination with the motor-vehicle administra- 
tors, with the State and local traffic control 

tions, and the establishment of co- 
operation with and between all classes of road 
wesers, 

The plans for the orderly, efficient use of 
highway transport have been progressing but 
the real effort is yet ahead. Probably the 
detailed knowledge that we have for quick 
reference of the condition and capacity of the 
highways of the Nation, particularly the 
more important routes, is unsurpassed. Just 
what needs to be done is not a matter of con- 
jecture. The facts are known, and among 
other things we know there are many, many 
miles of highly important routes that for 
some time have been loaded beyond their rea- 
sonable capacity both as to tonnage and num- 
bers of units. But the work ahead must in- 
corporate more than the remedying of these 
defects. It must include the orderly plan- 
ning and execution of a program that con- 
tinues logically along lines already deter- 
mined. The steps which have been taken to 
carry into operation a defense-highway pro- 
gram include many related yet widely differ- 
ing activities. These are here reviewed. 


1, DESIGNATION OF THE STRATEGIC NETWORK 


Beginning in 1935, the State highway de- 
partments and the Public Roads Administra- 
tion inaugurated cooperative State-wide 
highway planning surveys which have pro- 
vided a complete inventory of the highway 
facilities of the Nation. The application 
and use of the information gained in these 
studies have proven of inestimable value in 
the defense effort now being made by this 
country. The study of events in Europe dur- 
ing the past 2 years emphasizes the impor- 
tance of highway transportation to any suc- 
cessful defense or war effort, and requires 
a system of strategic highways, which, as the 
name implies, will afford continuity of move- 
ment over predetermined routes for military 
traffic. 

The results obtained largely from the plan- 
ning surveys have provided the basis for the 
final selection of a strategic network, in the 
making since 1922, composed of 78,000 miles 
of highway extending into all sections of the 
country, taking maximum advantage of 
existing facilities and affording the greatest 
opportunity for the unimpeded flow of traffic. 
Selected in collaboration with military 
authorities, and finally approved by the 
Secretary of War, the routes comprising the 
strategic network connect all major centers 
of population and are most highly correlated 
with traffic origins and destinations. The 
consideration of modernization to meet the 
needs of swiftly moving traffic in the short- 
est possible time has been paramount in the 
final selection of this network. Since that 
time the greatest possible emphasis has been 
placed on the necessity for the speedy cor- 
rection of existing deficiencies, which from 
@ military point of view are most critical. 


2. ACCESS ROAD PROJECTS 


The national-defense effort has created a 
Nation-wide situation analogous to a major 
industrial migration. Though an attempt 
has been made carefully to plan and co- 
ordinate the plant expansion essential to 
defense production and the facilities for de- 
fense transportation, nevertheless serious dis- 
locations have been countenanced in the 
interest of speeding the effort. New and ex- 
panded industrial plants for the production 
of ordnance and aircraft items, and for ship- 
building, and the development of Air Corps 
training centers and replacement camps have 
all added to the need for the coordinate ex- 
pansion of existing access roads and for the 
construction of many new access highway 
facilities. The improvement of access roads 
subscribes only to the general procedure of 
establishing particular requirements by sur- 
veys of individual cases, and of affording re- 
lief according to their relative urgency within 
the limitations of available funds. 








As of September, there have been certified 
to the Public Roads Administration some 400 
military, naval, and industrial areas for study. 
In these areas it is anticipated that the con- 
struction of 3,150 miles of access road costing 
$256,000,000 is indicated. In 220 military 
areas need is indicated for 2,410 miles of 
access road at a cost of $138,000,000. Some 
70 naval areas presently require 340 miles of 
access road to cost $67,000,000, and in ap- 

tely 110 industrial areas 400 miles 
costing $50,000,000 are now indicated as 
necessary. 

The importance of adequate access to and 
from plant and camp and major highway 
routes cannot be overemphasized. We cannot 
expect to move trained men and equipment 
out of camps and plants unless we move sup- 
plies and raw materials into them. 

8. ALTERNATE AND AUXILIARY ROUTES FOR 

CIVILIAN DEFENSE 

In England, the Ministry of Transport, in 
cooperation with the Ministry of Home Secu- 
rity and the military, have laid out a system 
of strategic und tactical highways. Con- 
siderable study has recently been given to 
the control and operation of this system. 
Although their strategic system is somewhat 
like our network, their control and operation 
are somewhat further advanced by reason of 
the urgency of their present situation. Mili- 
tary authorities can take full control at any 
time, including policing, and can exclude all 
civilian traffic. 

In particularly vulnerable areas, carefully 
worked-out schemes provide for the evacua- 
tion of civilians over alternate roads not 
forming a part of the strategic or tactical 
system. Arrangements have been made for 
the civilian crossing of the strategic system 
by civilian traffic on the auxiliary routes with 
a minimum of interruption to the military 
movements. The provisioning of canteens in 
strategic areas has been worked out to facili- 
tate the evacuation of civilians. The thor- 
oughness with which this plan has been 
developed testifies to the close coordination 
of the Ministry of Transport, the Ministry of 
Home Security, the military and the civilian 
police 

One of the next undertakings in which we 
feel certain of the full cooperation of the 
State highway departments is the planning 
of supplementary and alternate routes for 
civilian use and defense. 

4. HIGHWAY MAINTENANCE BY REPLACEMENT 
PROGRAMS 

It may be, perhaps paradoxically, stated 
that the complete highway system is never 
completed. Over a period of years, a series 
of construction projects are built up of vari- 
ous surface types designed to meet the re- 
quirements of variant traffic volumes and 
integrated into a system which provides con- 
tinuity of traffic flow. At any interval in 
the development of a planned highway Sys- 
tem, the relatively small project elements 
composing it express the complete range of 
service life, design standard, traffic adequacy, 
and degree of modernization. 

In the dynamic advance toward system 
modernization adequate to the expanding 
volumes of highway transportation, mainte- 
nance is the only static element. Mainte- 
nance is properly the function of preserv- 
ing the initial status of the constructed facil- 
ities; of protecting the assets created by con- 
struction during an economical period of 
service life. Thus, at all times, the variant 
ages of the project elements composing the 
highway system require varying degrees of 
maintenance expenditure to check the forces 
of depreciation and obsolescence. Mainte- 
nance, however, cannot indefinitely offset 
wear and tear, obsolescence, and traffic Inade- 
quacy, so that attempts to unduly prolong 
service life may result in exorbitant mainte- 
nance expense, which in turn may inhibit 
the replacement essential to economical traf- 
fic service. 

Recent studies of special maintenance-cost 
sections in a number of States have revealed 
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instances of maintenance cost exceeding 50 
percent of all highway expenditure without 
contributing to essential modernization. 

Continual replacement is therefore dictated 
by continual lapse of obsolete and inadequate 
projects into a category of uneconomical 
maintenance. Especially in the defense ef- 
fort, the systematic and planned replacement 
of the weak links strained by the defense load 
is the best guaranty of sustained highway 
capacity equal to that effort. 

It should be more generally understood 
that the highway programs that are most 
important now do not contemplate the 
building of new highways. The important— 
the essential—work is the replacement of 
facilities now in use that can no longer pro< 
vide the required service. 

5. PRIORITIES ON MATERIAL AND EQUIPMENT 

Conferences between the Priorities Divi- 
sion of O. P. M., the Priorities Committee 
of the Army and Navy Munitions Board, and 
the Public Roads Administration resulted in 
an outline of policy governing the assign- 
ment of preference ratings to several cate- 
gories of highway construction. This policy 
recognizes the prior defense importance of 
access road and strategic network construc- 
tion, but is broad enough to cover all con- 
struction activities of the State highway 
departments. 

To implement the policy a procedure has 
been established providing for the submis- 
sion, through the Public Roads Administra- 
tion, to the Office of Production Management, 
of applications requesting the assignment 
of preference ratings to groups of projects, 
appropriately classified. Preference rating 
orders issued to the State highway depart- 
ments may be used to assure delivery of 
material and equipment to contractors. 

Negotiations are now under way for the 
issuance of an order covering the mainte- 
nance activities of State and other highway 
departments. 

6. HIGHWAY TRAFFIC ADVISORY COMMITTEE TO 
THE WAR DEPARTMENT 

The War Department recognizes that the 
burden placed on highway transportation as 
a result of troop movements in connection 
with mobilization and training maneuvers, 
requires the scheduling of convoy movements 
and the advance planning of maneuvers 80 
as to incur a minimum of interference with 
civilian pursuits. That Department also 
realizes that maximum facility of movement, 
with the least interference to civilian activ- 
ity, cannot be obtained without the coopera- 
tion of civilian authorities in the various 
States. To effectuate such cooperation the 
Secretary of War has appointed a committee, 
designated as the Highway Traffic Advisory 
Committee to the War Department, composed 
of the heads of the national associations 
whose members will be directly concerned 
in three major problems: 

1. Routing of troop and convoy movements, 

2. Provision of civilian driver records. 

8. Conduct of a Nation-wide bus and 
truck inventory. 

The first problem will enlist the aid of the 
State police, the motor vehicle administra- 
tors, and the highway departments in assist- 
ing and routing convoy or other movements 
of military forces and equipment. 

The second problem will require the assist- 
ance of the State motor vehicle adminis- 
trators in connection with the Army’s driver- 
training program. 

The third problem will require the complete 
cooperation of the State motor vehicle ad- 
ministrators, highway planning survey repre- 
sentatives of the Public Roads Administra- 
tion, the War Department, and the Work 
Projects Administration, in order to provide 
a complete list of truck and bus equipment 
which will be available for necessary emer- 
gency defense use. 

It is intended that the national committee 
be a directing agency to coordinate the oper- 
ation of similarly constituted subcommittees 
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in the various States, appointed at the re- 
quest of the Secretary of War, known as State 
highway traffic advisory committees and con- 
sisting of the chief of State police, who acts 
as liaison officer between the State commit- 
tee, the Army, and the national committee; 
the State motor vehicle administrator; and 
the commissioner or chief engineer of high- 
ways. A series of recent meetings has re- 
sulted in the organization of the State come 
mittees into regional groups coextensive with 
the Army corps areas. 


7. CENTRAL MOTOR TRANSPORTATION COMMITTEE 


It was inevitable that the defense effort 
would develop the need of plans for the 
efficient and economical use of highways and 
motor vehicles, and require machinery for 
the determination of highway-transportation 
needs, in order to assure an adequate supply 
of motortruck equipment. To meet these 
requirements and to advise on motortruck 
transportation problems, a Central Motor 
Transportation Committee was formed late 
in June by Mr. Ralph Budd, Transportation 
Commissioner, Office for Emergency Manage- 
ment. 

The central committee is composed of the 
Interstate Commerce Commissioner in charge 
of the Bureau of Motor Carriers as chairman, 
the Commissioner of the Public Roads Ad- 
ministration, representatives of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, organized and 
private trucking consultants to the Transpor- 
tation Division, Office of Civilian Defense, Na- 
tional Grange, and for-hire and private truck 
operators. The central committee has au- 
thority to establish such subcommittees as 
may be deemed necessary. 

With the central committee are 16 regional 
committees with headquarters in the field 
Offices of the Motor Carrier Division of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. Members 
represent the various types of carriers and 
include public members from the Highway 
Traffic Advisory Committee to the War De- 
partment and the Office of Civilian Defense. 

Work of the central committee formed the 
basis for the issuance by O. P. M. of a pro- 
gram to facilitate the acquisition of material 
for the production of trucks and passenger 
carriers. This program, based on estimated 
requirements for 1,189,000 trucks during the 
1942 model year, includes a limitation order 
which gives specific instructions as to the 
number and kind of trucks and allied prod- 
ucts which can be made during a specified 
period. Also included is a limited preference 
rating order which extends a rating of A-3 
for use in obtaining material for truck pro- 
duction to the extent provided. This is a 
typical blanket rating order and is extendible 
by producers to their suppliers. 

8. COMMITTEE TO INVESTIGATE NONESSENTIAL 
FEDERAL EXPENDITURES 


The Revenue Act of 1941 under Title VI, 
Section 601, established a committee to in- 
vestigate Federal expenditures, to be com- 
posed of (1) three members of the Senate 
Committee on Finance and three members 
of the Senate Committee on Appropriations, 
to be appointed by the President of the 
Senate; (2) three members of the House 
Committee on Ways and Means and three 
members of the House Committee on Ap- 
propriations, to be appointed by the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives; and (3) 
the Secretary of the Treasury, and the Di- 
rector of the Bureau of the Budget. The 
committee is charged with the duty of mak- 
ing a full and complete investigation and 
report, to the President and to the Congress, 
of all expenditures of the Federal Govern- 
ment with a view to recommending the elimi- 
nation or reduction of those deemed non- 
essential. The committee is authorized to 
hold hearings, subpena witnesses and take 
testimony and also to utilize the services, 
information, facilities, and personnel of the 
departments and agencies of the Government. 

The Public Roads Administration as the 
major Federal highway agency is prepared to 
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cooperate fully with this committee to estab- 
lish the requirements for adequate highway 
transport and for the construction of new 
facilities essential to the defense effort. 

A comparison of the requirements for de- 
fense and civil vehicles in 1941 with those 
of 1940 clearly demonstrates the increased 
burden which defense activity has superim- 
posed on the highway systems of the country. 

From 1940 to 1941, military and civil re- 
quirements for new trucks and busses in- 
creased by 205,000 vehicles. 

In the same period, the number of military 
and civil vehicles in service increased by 
more than 294,000 units. 

It is estimated that military vehicles trav- 
eled nearly eleven times farther in 1941 than 
in 1940 and that the bulk share of this travel 
was added to an already heavy load due to 
the increase of civil traffic following on the 
defense effort. 

Based on the best available evidence, it 
is estimated that the total 1941 carried load 
on rural highways approaches 72 billion ton- 
miles. This is approximately _24 percent 
higher than the estimated total 1940 move- 
ment on rural highways. 

A recent analysis of the distribution of 
average trip lengths of motortrucks oper- 
ating on rural highways shows that 66.1 per- 
cent of all trips are under 25 miles; 13.1 per- 
cent are from 26 to 50 miles in length; 10.7 
percent are from 51 to 100 miles; and 10.1 per- 
cent are over 101 miles. In view of the pre- 
dominance of short trips by highway trucks 
as compared with the relatively longer trips 
involved in railroad haul, it appears that 
truck haul on the highways is essentially 
supplementary to, rather than competitive 
with, rail haul. It is highly possible that 
peak transport periods may produce a defi- 
nite shortage of motortruck equipment 

Recent large increases in traffic volume and 
extensive defense migration of large num- 
bers of persons into strange surroundings 
operate to make imperative the provision of 
maximum protection to highway traffic, par- 
ticularly at railroad grade crossings. Recent 
progress in the evaluation of relative acci- 
cent hazard at grade crossings permits of ob- 
taining the maximum of aggregate hazard 
elimination with a given sum of money 

SUMMARY 

From a cons’deration of the foregoing de- 
scription of the current demands on highway 
transport and of the procedures established 
to deal with the problems presented, it 
should be self-evident that: 

First. Federal highway expenditures must 
be directed toward defense objectives and all 
other requirements must be subordinated 
thereto. 

Second. Highway administrative agencies— 
national, State, and local—must be fully pre- 
pared to justify, as essential, the expenditures 
made for highway improvement. 


Dr. Edward L. Israel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM P. COLE, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 9, 1941 


Mr. COLE of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
one of my distinguished constituents, Dr. 
Edward L. Israel, for more than 18 years 
rabbi of Har Sinai Congregation, has 
been chosen to lead the union of Ameri- 
can Hebrew Congregations, a national 


organization with more than three- 
quarters of a century of service in the 
cause of liberal Judaism in America. 

The acceptance of this offer necessi- 
tated Dr. Israel’s removal from Balti- 
more to the new national headquarters 
of the Union in Washington, D. C. As 
might be expected on the departure from 
the community of so outstanding a civic 
leader, beloved by many within and with- 
out his congregation, there was a round 
of farewell meetings and parties in his 
honor. 

As I looked over the group attending 
one of these gatherings, the realization 
came to me that this was not merely a 
well-deserved tribute of affection and 
esteem for an individual, but that the 
occasion had a higher significance. The 
atmosphere of the assembly in which I 
found myself impressed me with the 
uniqueness and greatness of America. 
Here was a rabbi who had been called to 
lead the Union of American Hebrew Con- 
gregations, the great organized expres- 
sion of liberal Judaism in America. But 
this was not a sectarian occasion. 
Gathered to honor him were men of 
widely differing religious beliefs and po- 
litical opinions—a Roman _ Catholic 
priest, the president of a Catholic col- 
lege, leading Protestant ministers of the 
great city of Baltimore, and an outstand- 
ing group of laymen among whom I 
found Protestant, Catholic, and Jew. I 
could not but reflect that a meeting such 
as this could not take place in Nazi Ger- 
many, in Fascist Italy, in communistic 
Russia, or in any of the other countries 
which are now under totalitarian domi- 
nation. Yet here was expressed in dra- 
matic form the way of life that we have 
endeavored to build in America, and 
which is threatened by the forces of 
tyranny in the world today. 

How much better and how much more 
worthy was the scene which I beheld that 
evening than those that are being en- 
acted in other lands. In those unhappy 
places men of different creeds and races 
are divided by suspicions and hatreds; 
here they joined irrespective of creed in 
amity and good will to signalize the serv- 
ice rendered by a good citizen in the pro- 
motion of those virtues which are held 
in common esteem by all creeds. Voices 
have been raised that would bring dis- 
unity and ill-will into our midst; but I 
believe that the sound common sense 
and sense of decency of Americans will 
not incline them to heed appeals to racial 
and religious dissention and prejudice. 

Again and again in the past few years 
we have witnessed the technique em- 
ployed by the enemy to divide and de- 
stroy one country after another by sow- 
ing the seeds of bigotry. The technique 
is clear. It is merely to inflame one group 
against another, to bring internal strife 
and confusion, to divert attention from 
the evil designs of the realenemy. Amer- 
ica is not oblivious to the lessons of expe- 
rience. I hope it will not be led astray 
by false and inflammatory appeals. 

As I reflected over the broadly repre- 
sentative character of those who had 
joined in comradeship to do honor to 
Rabbi Israel, I remembered that our 
President has correctly emphasized, that 
inherent within the forces of organized 
religion are those great ideals of human 
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brotherhood which as democracy loving 
Americans we are striving to preserve. I 
am glad to have participated in the trib- 
ute to my friend, Dr. Israel, the new head 
of the Union of American Hebrew con- 
gregations: Cherished democratic tra- 
ditions of this country will be maintained 
not by bitter divisions but my united ef- 
fort of this and other religious organiza- 
tions, and by the common loyalty of men 
of many races. 

Dr. Israel, I hope, will meet many 
Members of Congress personally. His 
personality, sincerity, and entire make- 
up radiate confidence in any position he 
takes. There are ever recurring prob- 
lems affecting his work which require 
men of his type and character. His race 
and the country are fortunate in having 
a man of his strong character and force- 
ful approach assigned at this time to 
such an important work, with headquar- 
ters at the National’s Capital. 


President Writes His Endorsement of 
Dams and Arkansas Valley Authority 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CLYDE T. ELLIS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 9, 1941 


LETTER FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Speaker, I have here 
a letter which I have just received from 
President Roosevelt, and which, with 
your permission, I read to the House: 


THE WHITE Hovse, 
Washington, September 26, 1941. 
Hon. Ciype T. E..is, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Etxts: In reply to your letter of 
September 23 in regard to the Arkansas Val- 
ley Authority bills, I want to assure you of 
my continued interest in the enactment of 
this legislation. 

The value of such authorities in assuring 
defense power supply has been amply demon- 
strated during the past 2 years. I am glad 
that the White and Red Rivers projects, 
which in effect will form the nucleus of this 
Arkansas Valley regional program, are going 
ahead. Recent studies of the power require- 
ments of the defense program indicate that 
they should be expedited. 

I am also convinced that such authorities, 
based on full utilization of the resources of 
our river basins, can play a vital role in the 
eventual adjustment to a peacetime economy 
which the post-war world will require. 

You are, of course, aware of the difficult 
problems involved in reconciling varying 
points of view toware this type of legislation. 
For this reason I am sure that y°u will ap- 
preciate the iniportance of the careful work 
which the Bureau of the Budget is doing in 
reaching a solution which will assure the 
expediting of these river-basin programs on 
the soundest pwssible basis. It would please 
me very much to see the enactment of the 
Arkansas Valley Authority at this session. 

Sincerely yours, 
FRANKLIN D. RoosEVELT. 








The President’s Mother 
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Thursday, October 9, 1941 
POEM BY H. I. PHILLIPS 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr, Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following poem by 
H. I. Phillips, from the Boston Daily 
Globe of September 10, 1941: 


[From the Boston Daily Globe of September 
10, 1941] 


THE PRESIDENT’S MOTHER 
(By H. I. Phillips) 


She walked serenely through the far-flung 
years; 
Within her the eternal mother shone; 
God blest her in the treasured hills she loved 
And kept her from declining years alone. 


There was a certain something in her eyes— 
A look so gallant, yet a little sad; 
Devotion seemed forever dwelling there, 
It was a look like this my mother had! 


The spirit of another age was hers 
An age of crinoline and candlelight. 
A nation’s stalwarts with her walked the 
stage 
When ancient glories put today’s to flight. 


The tinkling music box, the flickering glow 
Of oil lamps, and the sound of carriage 
wheels, 
Torch light parades for chiefs long dead and 
gone, 
The memory of waltz, gavotte, and reel. 


Her life was linked with days of sailing 
ships— 
With packet, stage coach, and the first 
steamboat— 
A girlhood contact with the China trade, 
In times when perils marked each day 
afloat. 


A voyage on a clipper ship she knew 
Around the Horn when but a girl of eight; 

She’d seen Napoleon and smiled to watch 
Empress Eugenie by a Paris gate. 


As she looked out on Hyde Park’s placid 
fields 
Such shadows as she saw in silent joy! 
Old friends long gone, in garden paths 
again— 
Her husband, and, a child again, her boy! 


The early years when lofty plans she made 
To fit him for whatever might befall— 
And, yes, the thought that every mother 

has— 
Might fate decree him for a far, high call? 


The sun it now makes elfin pools of light 
Beneath the trees, and there again she sees 

Him in a thousand phases, moods, and forms 
To fill her heart with lovely memories. 


That day she took her son to Washington 
And Grover Cleveland took him by the 
hand. 
What dream was hers to mark that distant 
day? 
Ah, she alone could know and understand. 


Those years when she beheld him stricken 
down— 

And all high hopes seemed buried in the 
dust— 

Her matchless faith, unfaltering, proclaimed, 

“He will goon! I know he will! He must!” 
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As if she willed it so by that strong faith, 
So dominant in mothers through the years, 

He did go on—on to the cherished goal. 
And, overjoyed, her eyes were damp with 


Three times she saw him take the solemn 
oath— 
And listened to his words fall one by one; 
But there amid the pomp and panoply 
She merely saw a well-deserving son. 


Stately and regal in her four-score years, 
She was the valiant mother all sons know; 
Even in death she seems but in a sleep, 
Waiting to give him strength, her heart 
aglow. 


Now in the Hudson’s hills this lady rests 
Amid the memories so rich and rare. 
“Courage, my son!” he seems to hear her 
say— 
And this, too, is a saddened Nation's 
prayer. 





The Danger Confronting America 
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HON. GEORGE W. GILLIE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 9, 1941 


LETTER FROM HON. OTTOMAR KRUEGER, 
PRESIDENT OF CONCORDIA COLLEGE 


Mr. GILLIE, Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following letter 
which I received today from the Honor- 
able Ottomar Krueger, president of Con- 
cordia College, Fort Wayne, Ind.: 


CONCORDIA COLLEGE, 
Fort Wayne, Ind., October 8, 1941. 
The Honorable Grorce W. GILLIEZ, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

HONORABLE Sim: This letter is being written 
you by an individual American citizen who 
has for almost 50 years been exceedingly proud 
of his country, flag, and all of the traditional 
American ideals and who hopes and prays 
that he may continue to feel that same way 
during the remainder of his life. The letter 
is written to you as a representative of the 
American people and one to whom a great 
trust has been transferred. I hope that you 
will give this letter consideration and some 
study. 

From all indications our country is being 
brought steadily but surely into another war 
which then may be designated as a World 
War, a war which has to do primarily with 
European nations and European ideals and 
philosophies of life. Our American tradi- 
tion since the days of the founding fathers, 
particularly so since President George Wash- 
ington, has been one of isolation and inde- 
pendence and one which expressly remained 
aloof from all European complications and 
quarrels. Once before we were led through 
much propagandizing to forsake our tradi- 
tional ideals much to our sorrow, for we are 
laboring now under the aftermath of that 
first World War and have never completely 
recovered, especially not morally. 

In this entire affair, the rank and file of 
the American citizenry has never been con- 
sulted, and by rather reliable polls it has 
been demonstrated repeatedly that from 80 to 
83 percent of the people are opposed to our 
intervention in any European war although 
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they may favor the strongest kind of home 
defense both in the Army and Navy. The 
80 to 83 percent have declared over and over 
again to a man that they are willing to lay 
down their lives for the defense of their 
country, but they are not willing to shed any 
blood, their own nor other people’s blood, for 
European entanglements and involvements. 

In order to bring the United States to the 
brink of war and to create a certain war- 
mindedness among the people, highly dicta- 
torial powers have been used. The people 
have been kept in ignorance. Even our 
legislative bodies, elected by the people for 
purposes of safeguarding the rights of the 
United States have been ignored and a small 
coterie of people have shaped the tragic af- 
fairs as we now find them. All of this is 
certainly indicative of what the future may 
bring to our Nation and it is the best en- 
couragement for all these factions and much 
malcontent among the people. 

Certainly there will be a day of account- 
ing for the actions of the United States Gov- 
ernment, with the President in leadership, 
and that accounting will take on a double 
form, one the moral accounting which must 
be given for the lives of any American citizens 
lost through involvement in a European war. 
There is after all a God to whom even the 
kings of nations are responsible and like- 
wise the authorities of our country. In the 
second place there will be an accounting in 
the political history and future development 
of our Nation. Who can guarantee what the 
outcome of this war will be, and who is there 
that is not afraid that the traditional demo- 
cratic form of Government which we have 
enjoyed these many years will disappear at 
the close of this war. There are elements 
in our country today who would be willing 
at the incitation of certain leaders to over- 
throw the American Government. The Mem- 
bers of our Congress and Senate know this. 
You have people who speak openly of re- 
bellion. Not long ago a letter appeared in one 
of our local newspapers in which the writer 
suggested that there should be a march on 
Washington. Communism and other isms 
are working day and night to undermine our 
American form of government. If now dic- 
tatorial measures are used to involve us in 
this war and to help other people who have 
never concerned themselves about our wel- 
fare, many of whom have done everything 
to hinder the development of the United 
States and our American way of life, will 
not these unruly and dissatisfied elements 
probably link together to do all in their 
power to bring about the downfall of our 
form of government when this entire affair 
is over? Millions of people believe that they 
are deliberately hoodwinked and betrayed, 
and such conditions do not bode well for the 
country. 

I should like to encourage you as one 
elected by the people to represent our in- 
terests to do all in your power by way of 
opposition to our being urged and finally 
compelled into this war. I personally be- 
lieve you owe it to your constituency. 

Furthermore, as a father of a family and 
as an educator of youth, I should like to raise 
my voice in protest against this undermining 
of the Government of the people and the 
American form of government. Certainly I 
should like for my children and all of the 
young people with whom I am dealing daily 
to enjoy the same splendid liberties and 
inexpressible privileges that I have enjoyed 
in this my fatherland. I am one who realizes 
also that there is no other country in the 
world like unto ours and that nowhere else 
have people found such material bounty and 
happiness as here, and I should like to do all 
in my power to preserve all of these good 
things for the coming generations. 

May the Lord grant our Government wis- 
dom and courage to do that which is God- 
Pleasing in this matter and which will in 
the end serve our Nation best, and may He 
hold His hand over us and preserve peace 
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unto our people, and may He preserve our 
American traditions. 
I am, 
Very sincerely yours, 
Orromar Krurcer, President. 





Price Control 
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HON. JARED Y. SANDERS, JR. 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Thursday, October 9, 1941 


RESOLUTION OF SUGARCANE ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE, LOUISIANA FARM BUREAU 
FEDERATION 


Mr. SANDERS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I desire to 
place in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a reso- 
lution relative to price control that was 
unanimously adopted by the Sugarcane 
Advisory Committee of the Louisiana 
Farm Bureau Federation on September 
25, 1941. 

No issue now before the Congress is of 
more vital importance to the American 
people, and especially to the American 
farmers, than this problem of price con- 
trol. 

The membership of this committee is 
composed of leading and well-informed 
farmers. Their views on this vital topic, 
I am sure, will be of greatest interest to 
Members of the Congress. 

The resolution in question reads as 
follows: 

Whereas the executive committee of the 
American Farm Federation in session July 
11-12, 1941, adopted a resolution having to 
do with price fixing, in which is embodied 
the following: “* * * representatives of 
the federation * * * should insist upon 
the adoption of a policy that no maximum 
price should be fixed on any agricultural 
commodity or product thereof which would 
result in a price of less than 110 percent of 
parity, by current periods * * *” and 

Whereas farm bureau members and offi- 
cials in session at Hot Springs, Ark., adopted 
a resolution, which reads in part “If it be- 
comes necessary to impose ceilings, we insist 
that such ceilings be applied clear across 
the board upon industry, upon agriculture, 
and upon labor. * * * And we insist that 
no ceilings be placed upon farm prices at 
less than 110 percent of the parity price”: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Sugar Cane Advisory Com- 
mittee of the Louisiana Farm Bureau, That 
the recent action of Mr. Leon Henderson, 
Federal Price Administrator, in arbitrarily 
fixing the ceiling on raw sugar at 3.5 cents 
per pound without consulting the producers 
of sugarcane or sugar beets from which raw 
and refined sugar is made, is unfair and un- 
justified; and be it further 

Resolved, That we do hereby call upon the 
Louisiana Farm Bureau and the executive 
committee of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation to vigorously protest the said 
action of Mr. Henderson and to use the means 
at their disposal to prevail upon Mr. Hender- 
son to review his decision and call for facts 
and figures upon which to base a more fair 
determination; and be it further 
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Resolved, That we call attention to the 
dangerous probability that if the action of 
Mr. Henderson in setting a ceiling of 3.5 cents 
on raw sugar is allowed to go unchallenged, 
he may arbitrarily take upon himself to set 
ceilings on the prices of any and all agri- 
cultural products. 

Resolved further, That copies of these reso- 
lutions be sent to the Louisiana delegation in 
Congress, President Ed. O'Neal, and Milton 
Tainter, secretary-manager at Baton Rouge. 





Termination of Defense Contracts and 
Allotments Under Lease-Lend Appro- 


priations 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN TABER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 9, 1941 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, the defense 
contracts all carry a clause which pro- 
vides for termination in the event of the 
end of the war. 

The following is a sample of the ter- 
mination clauses: 


Termination by the Government. The 
Government may terminate this contract 
at any time by giving the contractor 30 days’ 
written notice of its intention so to do, and 
at the termination of such 30 days, or such 
longer period as may be specified in Said 
notice, this contract shall be terminated, and 
shall be of no further force and effect, with- 
out prejudice, however, to the contractor’s 
right to receive payments theretofore due. 

If the contract is thus terminated, the 
contractor shall be entitled to payment for 
the work done by it under this contract up 
to the date of termination and for which 
the contractor has not theretofore been 
paid. 


The President’s order turning over to 
Edward R. Stettinius the power to make 
allotments under lease-lend appropria- 
tions is as follows: 


THE WuiITeE Hovse, 
Washington, September 18, 1941. 
Hon. E. R. STetTrInrvs, Jr., 
Lease-Lend Administrator. 

My Dear Mr. STetrtTinrus: Pursuant to sec- 
tion 9 of the act of March 11, 1941, I authorize 
you, as Lend-Lease Administrator, or your 
designee, to allocate, after consultation with 
the Bureau of the Budget, up to the sum of 
$300,000,000 out of the Defense Aid Supple- 
mental Appropriation Act, 1941, to various 
departments and agencies of the Government 
for the procurement of defense articles, infor- 
mation, and services, for administrative ex- 
penses, and for such other services and ex- 
penses as are necessary to carry Out the 
purposes of the act of March 11, 1941; and to 
amend, alter, or revoke such allocations. 

I further authorize you, or your designee, 
to transfer defense articles, information, and 
services up to the value of $300,000,000 to 
those nations whose defense I shall have 
found vital to the defense of the United 
States; to retransfer to such countries de- 
fense articles, information, and services here- 
tofore or hereafter transferred; and to revoke, 
alter, or amend transfers and retransfers 
heretofore or hereafter made. 

I further authorize you to increase Or de- 
crease quantities of defense articles, informa- 
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tion, services, and expenses, or substitute 
other defense articles, information, services, 
and expenses in lieu thereof, within the ag- 
gregate amounts heretofore or hereafter allo- 
cated to each department or agency in sec- 
tion 1 (a), 1 (b), 1 (ad), and 1 (e) of the 
Defense Aid Supplemental Appropriation Act, 
1941. 

I further authorize you to exercise any 
functions necessary to carry out the author- 
izations contained in the three preceding 
paragraphs. 

I would very much appreciate your report- 
ing to me monthly on action taker under 
these authorizations. Copies of such reports 
should be submitted to the Bureau of the 
Budget. 

The authorizations to the Executive Officer 
of the Division of Defense Aid Reports con- 
tained in my letter of July 26, 1941, and of 
August 29, 1941, are hereby revoked. 

Very sincerely yours, 
FRANKLIN D, ROOSEVELT. 





As Hoover Sees It 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 9, 1941 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, ex-Presi- 
dent Herhert Hoover is one of a select 
group of probably not to exceed four or 
five Americans of whom it can be right- 
fully said that they are the best in- 
formed citizens in our Republic on mat- 
ters of international affairs and foreign 
policy. Consequently his observations 
and counsel on the trying problems of 
today always warrant the most careful 
study and consideration. 

Even the most vicious and vigorous of 
Mr. Hoover’s critics have never even 
hinted by innuendo or suggestion that 
our former President is pro-Nazi or pro- 
Fascist or pro-Communist. He speaks 
and writes his convictions with the sole 
desire to serve the country which he loves 
so well and which has honored him so 
highly. His present opposition to the 
involvement of this country in an out- 
right shooting war is all the more im- 
pressive by virtue of the fact that when 
he ran for his second term the smear 
artists of the New Deal who were at that 
time just beginning to learn the art of 
character assassination, which they have 
since developed to the nth degree, called 
for President Hoover’s defeat because 
they called him “pro-British” and “too 
international-minded.” These disciples 
of the Charley Michelson line of poison 
politics harangued America with speeches 
and articles recounting President 
Hoover’s long residence in England, in 
China, and in Europe. They accused the 
then President Hoover of being more 
interested in England and in China than 
in America, and urged his defeat in the 
interests of “America first.” The Dem- 
ocratic campaign speakers even accused 
Mr. Hoover of having at one time been 
a British subject. 











Mr. Speaker, how rapidly our modern 
medicine men can change their minds! 

One of the outstanding editorial 
writers of the entire Middle West is Fred 
C. Christopherson, of the Sioux Falls 
(S. Dak.) Daily Argus Leader, the lead- 
ing and the largest newspaper of the 
two Dakotas. I think the Congress and 
the country will be interested in reading 
the following analysis of Herbert Hoo- 
ver’s last radio address to America, and 
I call attention to the following editorial 
in pursuance with permission granted to 
me by the House: 


[From the Sioux Falls (S. Dak.) Daily Argus 
Leader] 


AS HOOVER SEES IT 


Herbert Hoover spoke calmly, thoughtfully, 
and dispassionately last night. He ap- 
proached the greatest problem of our times 
as it should be approached—in a spirit of 
penetrating realism and solid reason, devoid 
of name calling and intolerance. 

He speaks as an American—and, we might 
add, as a great American. His public record 
and his experience, both here and abroad, 
have expanded his understanding and his 
wisdom. He views the current crisis from the 
position of a man who is familiar with the 
events preceding and following the World War 
as well as this war. 

His speech last night was notable in its de- 
tachment from the excitement of the mo- 
ment. He discussed basic fundamentals, and 
he studied the entire picture, not only a part 
of it. 

It is natural to contrast Hoover’s speech 
with that of President Roosevelt last week, 
and to the advantage of the former. 

Hoover exploded the mythical argument 
about freedom of the seas quite effectively 
by a simple reference. 

“Any definition of freedom of the seas in 
wartime,” he said, “is largely academic. 
Britain could not accept the President's defi- 
nition and carry on an effective blockade.” 

This is a statement which no logician can 
question. The issue of freedom of the seas is 
@ false one now, as it was in 1917. If we are 
to enter the war, let us do so on a genuine 
issue, not one which is manufactured. 

Hoover also advanced into the foreground a 
factor that has been overlooked too generally 
in recent discussions—the situation in Eu- 
rope that causes wars, including the multi- 
plicity of small nations, traditional hatreds 
and long-time boundary disputes, the insuffi- 
ciency of many countries and the differences 
in habits and tongues. 

It may be argued with some validity that 
we are concerned now with the effect, not the 
causes. That we must put out the fires of 
war first and then proceed to correct the 
causes so that other similar fires may not 
flare to plague us. 

This is true. Yet our current approach to 
the subject will not be wholly intelligent un- 
less we are constantly aware of the causes. 

Hoover fears, with considerable reason, the 
grave troubles that may afflict us if we be- 
come participants in the war. He considers it 
a threat to the maintenance of our democracy. 

Discussing economic freedom, he said last 
night that: “A large number of the men ad- 
ministering our preparedness program do not 
believe in this freedom. With a long war— 
and it will be long if we put our boys into 
it—then their methods with the inevitable 
debt, inflation, unemployment, and demoral- 
ized agriculture will make us over into state 
socialism, probably under some other name.” 

This is not an idle warning. Instead, it is 
one whose reality is apparent in countless 
words and deeds. 

There are men in Washington, many prom- 
inently placed, who have no faith in the cap- 
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italistic system. Insidiously as well as di- 
rectly, they have sought to advance other 
ideas—a new deal that out-deals even the 
original New Deal. These are the men who 
whisper that we need not worry about in- 
creasing Federal debt or insolvency—who 
blandly say in respect to the debt that “we 
owe it to ourselves.” These, too, are the men 
who believe in advancing the influence of the 
Government at every opportunity, who array 
class against class, and who seek to discredit 
the private operators of business. 

We need not fear their activities if we are 
conscious of their objectives. But today they 
are using the label of defense to work toward 
their nondefense objectives. 

The general theme of Hoover’s address was 
an emphasis of our ability to defend ourselves 
against attack from overseas and to retain in 
operation in our country a workable democ- 
racy. 

He voices the plain statement, which is 
not disputed by military authorities, that an 
invasion of the United States is a virtual 
impossibility. 

This, by the way, is something which Presi- 
dent Roosevelt does not say though he should 
have available to him the opinions of leading 
American Army and Navy experts. 

To adopt the attitude displayed by Hoover 
last night is not a confession of weakness. 
He neither fears nor admires Hitler. But he 
is realistic. He understands the problems 
involved in direct American participation 
and he appreciates the devious ways in which 
we can be maneuvered into a position 
where our national honor would compel us to 
go overseas to squelch the German aggressor. 

And he sought to point these out to the 
American people. In so doing, he was sup- 
plying a notable service. 

To our advantage, we might study and re- 
study two statements near the close of his 
address. They follow: 

“We can do our greatest service to civiliza- 
tion by strengthening here in the Western 
Hemisphere free institutions and free men 
and women. This is not isolation. It is a 
sepvice to all mankind. * * * 

“Let us never forget we came over the ocean 
to this oasis of liberty. We extended this 
oasis greatly by mighty streams of freedom. 
They were dug and builded by the toil of 
our fathers and defended with their blood. 
Are we now to march out into the desert of 
European war and see the wells of freedom 
dried up behind us?” 





Repeal of Neutrality Act and Aid for 


Russia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. KARL M. LeCOMPTE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 9, 1941 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY IOWA UNIT 
OF FIGHT FOR FREEDOM, OCTOBER 7, 
1941 


Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Recorp 
I include the following resolution of 
the Iowa unit of Fight for Freedom, rec- 
ommending unqualified repeal of the 
Neutrality Act and all-out aid to Russia: 
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Resolved, That the Iowa unit of Fight for 
Freedom approves and recommends the un- 
qualified repeal of the Neutrality Act. 

Resolved, That the Iowa unit of Fight for 
Freedom approves and recommends all-out 
aid to Russia. 

J. J. Hughes, George E. Hise, George 
Wrightman, Robert W. Colflesh, 
Gov. Dan Turner, Robert J. 
Shaw, George Cosson, Harley Stipp, 
Barry Oakes, George Mahoney, 
Arthur Boreman, B. F. Williams, 
Professor Scott Rawley, Lloyd Ross, 
Guy Logan, Harlan Miller, Mark 
Reno, L. C. Clark, C. H. Greenley, 
Kent Emery, R. E. White, Ira 
Downing, C. B. DeWitt, A. J. Kirk- 
patrick, H. E. Nelson, Arnold 
Myhra, L. S. Hines, 





The National Income and National Debt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THEODORE G. BILBO 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, October 9, 1941 


ARTICLE BY VICE PRESIDENT WALLACE 


Mr. BILBO. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to include in the Ap- 
pendix of the Rrecorp a recent contribu- 
tion by the Vice President of the United 
State, Hon. Henry A. WALLACE, on The 
National Income and National Debt. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Land Policy Review for August 
1941] 


THE NATIONAL INCOME AND NATIONAL DEBT 
(By Henry A. WALLACE) 


(The Vice President considers the increase 
ing national debt and contends that “we 
will have little to fear if we do all in our 
power to maintain a relatively stable price 
level and if we don’t allow unemployment 
and curtailed purchasing power to develop.”) 

When the war comes to an end there in- 
evitably will be certain persons who will 
think that the Federal Budget ought imme- 
diately to be cut in half, or more. 

Those persons will have a tremendous in- 
fluence when this war is over, and their in- 
fluence will be felt at once with respect to 
several farm programs. 

I know that many farmers have expressed 
concern over the mounting Federal debt— 
what it means to farm prices, to land values, 
national financial stability, the permanence of 
our land policies. 

Let me cite a few facts, not generally avail- 
able, which I find: useful in balancing our 
viewpoints on the debt burden and our 
ability to pay for the things the Nation needs 
for adequate defense and to prevent unem- 
ployment afterward. 

To many persons it may be surprising that 
this year, with our national income grea‘er 
than in 1929, interest charges on total deh s 
in the United States will be only ahout 
$6,300,000,000, compared to about $9,500,000,- 
000 in 1929, a reduction of about $3,000,000.- 
000, or one-third. 

It is important that we understand why 
we have been able to carry an increased 
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Federal debt and still have interest charges 
on all debts less than in 1929. 

Most of the increase in the Federal debt 
since 1932 has been due to the fact that 
private capital, in the face of world prepara- 
tions for war, could not expand sufficiently to 
restore full employment and purchasing 
power. 

More recently the increase in the Federal 
debt has been due to the need for building 
our defenses to prevent being engulfed by 
aggression. 

By the end of 1941 we shall find that pri- 
vate long-term debts will be about $10,000,- 
000,000 less than in 1929, private short-term 
debts about $13,000,000,000 less, State and 
local government debts about $3,000,000,000 
greater, and the net debt of the Federal 
Government about $30,000,000,000 greater. 
Thus the total of these debts, which in 1940 
was $5,000,000,000 less than in 1929, will this 
year be about $10,000,000,000 greater than in 
1929; but interest charges, because of lower 
interest rates, will be fully $3,000,000,000 less 
than in 1929. 


Gross and net public debt 
[In millions of dollars] 


Gross public debt Net public debt 


| 

; Federal! 
-.q.| Fed | State | and | State 
i € ] 


eral | and /Total) | ena 
poey, local Federal 


| _ 450) 8, 476/29, s73\ 23, 025) 6, 548 
1929___|34, 928 16,301] 1, 867|16, 760/28, 946, 15, 706,13, 240 
1932__.|42, 265 20, 805] 2, 130)19, 330/34, 462} 18, 142,16, 320 
1933___|46, 611/23,815| 3, 279/19, 517/36, 030| 19, 691/16, 339 
1940__.|73, 079/45, 024) 7, 809) 20, 246/52, 507; 36, 296)16, 211 
1941 '.|84, 000,54, 750) 9, 250/20, 000/62, 000) 46, —— 


| | 


1 Estimated. 
Net private debt in the United States for 
selected years 
{In millions of dollars] 


Long-term private debt 
Noncorporate 


Urban 
real- 
estate 
mort- 


Cor- 
jporate| Farm 
mort- 


| os, 413) 38, 982 56, 431| 32, 350] 10, 7021 
"1143, 650| 56, 504) 87,146] 45,316] 9,631) ; 
£96| 35, 391) 86, 205| 46,845) 8, 638) 30,7 
3, 200) 31,927) 81, 273) 45,444) 7, 887 
1115, 017| 39, 335) 75, 682) 41,692] 6,910) 2 
panes 43, 000 oe —s i ; 
| 
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1 Estimated. 

So far we have fought our way out of the 
economic depression and have made head- 
way on our defense program without any 
real burden to the Nation as a whole. This 
is clear from the fact that this year’s interest 
charges on private long-term and Government 
debts are only 6 percent of the national in- 
come, whereas in 1932 they amounted to 
more than 15 percent of a national income 
that had been cut in two, and to 7.5 percent 
of the national income in 1929, 

If we can keep this healthy relation be- 
tween the Nation’s capacity to carry its 
justifiable debts and the annual interest 
costs, we have little to worry about. 

But we will have a great deal to worry 
about if, when the defense program is over, 
the props are knocked from farm purchas- 
ing power by the destruction of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation, the ever-normal 
granary, the stamp plan, and the surplus 
removal system, and if we also knock the 
props from city purchasing power by cllow- 
ing unemployment to develop. 

We must be realistic enough to know that 
at that point many short-sighted persons 


with old ideas wili urge the destruction of 
these protective devices that rest on Gov- 
ernment credit and Government fiscal poli- 
cies. Such a destruction would reduce the 
national income to such a low point that 
interest charges would represent at least 15 
percent and possibly 20 percent of our na- 
tional income. No country can endure such 
& situation without upheaval. 

We will have little to fear if we do all in our 
power to maintain a relatively stable price 
level and if we don’t allow unemployment 
and curtailed purchasing power to develop. 
These evils we can stave off if, as consumers, 
Wwe conserve and save our rising purchasing 
power for the post-defense time, when we 
shall need it; if, as businessmen, we begin to 
think up post-defense production programs 
for peacetime goods; and, if, as Government 
agents, we plan for public works and other 
programs in which private and Government 
capital cooperate to keep our manpower and 
our physical resources fully employed. 

The steps needed to sustain full employ- 
ment beyond the defense program have not 
been developed. I hope a rural conservation 
works program will be included. The Na- 
tional Resources Planning Board has made 
recommendations to develop resources and 
stabilize employment, with special reference 
to land use and public works, and water and 
energy development policies. There are pro- 
posals for a rural housing program and for 
transcontinental highways. Private industry, 
too, is thinking of new products and new uses 
of old products at lower costs as ways of sup- 
plying employment when defense orders taper 
off. Much is expected of the greatly expanded 
air-transport industry for peacetime com- 
merce. 

If we inaugurate these broad programs of 
conservation and development, major finan- 
cial requirements will be involved; the Fed- 

ral Budget, as well as private capital, will 
need to play a major role. 

It is in this connection that our data on the 
annual cost of carrying an increasing na- 
tional debt, public and private become 
pertinent. . 

Those who have seriously studied the 
greatly changed economic and financial con- 
ditions are no longer as concerned about s0- 
called Government spending as they used to 
be. Not that we see our way clearly through 
the new debt structure that has been reared 
by the circumstances of the depression of 
the 1930’s and the defense program, but we 
do see more clearly that the huge volume of 
Federal finances is but a feature of the tre- 
mendous world changes of the past few 
years. 

Ten years ago we were frightened by the 
prospect of a Federal deficit of one or two 
billion dollars, when we saw a national in- 
come of only $40,000,000,000 or $50,000,000,000. 
Now we are beginning to envision a national 
income of $100,000,000,000 or more and fee 
more clearly the joint function of Govern- 
ment and private funds in relation to the 
development of natural and human rescurces 
and to the preservation of our way of life. 


Net public debt and interest 


Federal Government 


s State and local gov- 
and Federal agercy t g 


ernment debt 


Interest Interest 


debt 


' 
Million| Per- | arittion| Adittion| Per- | Million 
dollars | cent | dollars | dollars | cent | dollars 

1921__.| 23,025 | 4.297 989 | 6,548 | 4.48 293 
1929...| 15, 706 | 3. ¢9 627 | 13,240 | 4.54 601 
1922. _| 18 142 | 3. 634 | 16.320 | 4.55 743 
1933...| 19,691 | 3. 20% 631 | 16,339 | 4.52 739 
1949__.| 36,296 | 2. 516 914 | 16,211 | 3.50 567 
1941 1__| 46,000 | 2 1,150 | 16,000 | 3.30 560 
| | 

“ees sets mma tl kt tae acai ats 

1 Estimated, 
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Net private debt and interest 


Private long-term— | Private short-term— 


Poors yp 
RVSVIssF 


Net debt and interest 


Grand total; public 
and private long- 
term and short- 
term— 


Private long-term and 
all Government—- 


Year 


Inter- 
est |Interest} Debt 
rate 


Debt 


Million 

dollars | cent 
124, 986 | 5. 67 
172, 596 | 5. 51 
156, 058 | 5.11 
149, 230 | 4.92 
167, 524 | 3. 59 
182, 000 | 3.48 


Per- |Million | Million 
dollars | dollars 
7,091 | 86,004 
9, 515 | 116, 092 
7,975 |120, 667 
7, 349 |117, 303 
6,013 |128, 189 
6, 332 |139, 000 


1 Estimated. 


Interest on specified debts related to national 
income 


Interest 
charges as 
percentage 
of national 


Interest charges on— 


Pri- 
vate 
long- 
term 
and 
Gov- 
ern- 
ment 
debts 


Mil- 

Million| lion | Million| Million 

dollars | dollars} dollars | dollars 
7, 091 | 4, 487 2, 604 | 52, 800 
9, 515 | 6, 221 3, 204 | 83, 365 
7,975 | 6,308 | 1,667 | 39, $91 
7,349 | 5,986 | 1,363 | 42, 489 
6,013 | 4,978 1, 035 | 76,035 
6, 332 | 5, 214 1, 118 | 88, 000 


be =) 
as 


1921... 
1929... 
1932... 
1933... 
1940... 
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Munc%e, the Typical American City 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RAYMOND S. SPRINGER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 9, 1941 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, the 
typical American city of IMuncie, Ind., 
which is located in the congressional dis- 
trict I have the high honor to represent, 
has taken a long step toward community 
unity. This has been accomplished by 








the formation of the Muncie Cooperative 
Committee, which is composed of the 
representatives of labor, trade, industry, 
education. religion, and agriculture. 
This committee meets regularly, and in 
the meetings the various problems which 
confront the people are thoroughly dis- 
cussed and many of these ponderous and 
perplexing problems have been solved by 
this splendid group which represents 
practically every part and parcel of that 
fine citizenship. This community forum 
is an exemplification of democracy work- 
ing—and when the forum speaks, the 
people listen. Theirs is a community de- 
velopment, which has become the very 
soul of action in that fine industrial and 
agricultural section. In this forum, 
where labor and industry are seated to- 
gether at the table, the differences of 
employees and employers have been 
settled and strikes have been avoided. 
All have the same common interest: that 
their community may develop and the 
progress of the people may not be re- 
tarded. They are working in unison and 
their goal is a common one. 

Mr. Speaker, the people of that typical 
American city of Muncie, Ind., are to be 
commended for this splendid achieve- 
ment in their community. They are 
building for the future. The people are 
working in harmony and they are making 
progress under this outstanding plan of 
community unity. May I compliment 
all those who have had a part in this 
splendid community plan. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my own remarks in the Appen- 
dix of the Recorp, and to include therein 
an article appearing in the Christian 
Science Monitor, of recent date, in which 
the citizens of Muncie are highly com- 
mended for their foresight and com- 
munity interest, which follows: 


THE COUNTRY SPEAKS: MUNCIE—MUNCIE’S 
UNIQUE FORUMS 


(By Ralph W. Cessna) 


Twice a month, on Friday nights, a group 
of a dozen or so men climb a flight of stairs, 
gather in the big front room at the Muncie 
Chamber of Commerce, and talk things over. 
What do they talk about? Everything, from 
bootlegging to the gasoline shortage. They 
sit around a long shiny table. Sometimes 
feet go up on the table. Always there are 
elbows on the table—and in the summer time 
they are coatless elbows. 

Once in a while a fist comes down with a 
bang on the mahogany surface. That’s just 
to emphasize a point, though. It’s not a 
sign of a frayed temper. For these folks 
don’t get much excited. They’re friends. 
They have different, even diverging interests, 
but they know each other, and have respect 
for each other. They’ve learned that they 
can get more done by talking calmly, and 
letting the facts speak for themselves. 

It’s the Muncie Co-operative Committee in 
action. It is composed of representatives 
from the following organizations: City of 
Muncie, Delaware County Farm Bureau, Dela- 
ware County Industrial Union Council (C. 
I. O.), Muncie Central Labor Union (A. F. of 
L.), Muncie Chamber of Commerce, Muncie 
Merchants Association, Muncie Ministerial 
Association, Muncie Real Estate Board, Voca- 
tional Department of the City Schools, a 
Township Trustee, the Township Assessor, & 
member of the County Council, and a mem- 
ber of the County Commission. 

That’s a long list, but look it over. You 
have government, labor—in fact, two ordi- 
narily belligerent factions of labor—trade, 
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industry, education, religion, agriculture, 
That’s a pretty good cross-section of people— 
except for the women folks. In this par- 
ticular instance—still not forgetting about 
the women—such a cross section has some 
added significance for you’ll remember that 
Muncie is “Middletown.” It was designated 
by economists as “the typical American 
City.” Might we not assume that here in 
this Muncie Co-operative Committee we have 
a human agency that comes not too far from 
reflecting American opinion and American 
ways, and American potentialities? 

Anyway this Co-operative Committee has 
some most interesting meetings. It began in 
February this year, as a sort of citizens indig- 
nation meeting, to see what could be done 
about getting more defense contracts for 
Muncie. They did give that subject a good 
going over and they haven’t by any means 
dropped it. But they found, when they got 
into their discussions, maybe to the surprise 
of a lot of them, that they could—these labor- 
ers, and these ministers, and merchants, and 
industrialists, and politicians, and educa- 
tors—that they could talk together easily; 
that they had quite a bit in common. 

Gradually other matters popped up at the 
meetings. It grew to the point where it was 
accepted that anyone could in fact bring up 
anything he wanted to. And they did. Some- 
times they just talked. Sometimes they 
adopted resolutions and sent them to Wash- 
ington. More often, though, they just talked. 

But out of the talking has come a new 
understanding among Muncie’s people. For 
one thing there has been established the 
basis for the amicable setting of labor dis- 
putes. In fact, there have been few if any 
serious labor disputes, because all of the re- 
sponsible leaders of groups that might be a 
party to such disputes have been at these 
meetings, or represented there. Troubles 
have been settled before they started. C.1.O. 
leaders called A. F. of L. leaders by their first 
names—politely. 

The committee was instrumental in push- 
ing a clean-up of bootlegging in the county. 
They looked into the matter of the national 
debt, and asked Congress to reduce the do- 
mestic budget by $2,000,000,000, so there 
would be plenty for defense. They discussed 
the gasoline shortage and memorialized Con- 
gress to stop selling oil to Japan. They have 
looked into the local real-estate situation. 
And right now they’re trying to get Washing- 
ton to declare the county a defense area so 
that needed housing projects may be estab- 
lished here. 

The good that comes from these meetings 
in the front room of the Muncie Chamber 
of Commerce isn’t measured though in terms 
of tangible action on specific things. The 
good lies chiefly in the fact that these good 
Americans have found a common denomina- 
tor; each has seen the other’s viewpoint. 

If you want to see democracy in action, 1 
can’t think of a better place than a meeting 
of the Muncie Cooperative Committee. 





There Will Come a Better Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. W. 0. BURGIN 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 9, 1941 
STATEMENT BY HON. CORDELL HULL 


Mr. BURGIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
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ORD, I wish to include the following state- 
ment made by our Secretary of State, 
Hon, Cordell Hull, which appeared in the 
October 1941 issue of the Free World 
Magazine: 

“THERE WILL COME A BETTER DAY * * *” 


We are in the midst of desperately serious 
days which involve all peoples and all na- 
tions. Unfortunately, many people fail to 
grasp the nature of this world-wide crisis and 
its meaning to our country. 

Too many people assume that the present 
struggle is merely an ordinary regional war, 
and that when it comes to an end the side 
which is victorious will collect indemnities 
but otherwise leave the defeated nations more 
or less as they were before the conflict began. 
This assumption would prove entirely errone- 
ous should the aggressor powers be the win- 
ners. As waged by them this is not an ordi- 
nary war. It is a war of assault by these 
would-be conquerors, employing every 
method of barbarism, upon nations which 
cling to their right to live in freedom and 
which are resisting in self-defense. 

The would-be conquerors propose to take 
unte themselves every part of every con- 
quered nation: the territory, the sovereigrity, 
the possessions of every such nation. ey 
propose to make the people of each conquered 
nation into serfs; to extinguish their iiber- 
ties, their rights, their law, and their religion. 
They systematically uproot everything that 
is high and fine in life. 

Although the task is huge, though time is 
pressing, and though the struggle may con- 
tinue for a long time, I am confident that at 
the end there will come a better day. We are 
at work not only at the task of insuring our 
own safety but also at the task of creating 
ultimate conditions of peace with justice, 
We can help to lay a firm foundation for the 
independence, the security, and the return- 
ing prosperity of the members of the family 
of nations. I have absolute faith in the ulti- 
mate triumph of the principles of humanity, 
translated into law and order, by which freee 
on and justice and security will again pre- 
vail, 

CorDELL HULL. 





Who Were the Mourners? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN Z. ANDERSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 9, 1941 


Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, a recent editorial from the Pa- 
cific Rural Press, one of the leading 
farm journals on the Pacific coast, calls 
attention to the fact that one more left 
wing publication has given up the ghost. 
It is extremely gratifying to learn that 
another misleading slander sheet has 
passed to its just reward, probably be- 
cause the necessary funds and sponsor- 
ship were withdrawn. 

Excerpts from the editorial to which I 
refer are rather interesting and under 
leave to extend my remarks they are in- 
cluded as follows: 

WHO WERE THE MOURNERS? 

The Rural Observer is dead and buried. 

With its dying gasp it passed the torch to 
the communist Peoples World. 

All of which has been widely publicized. 
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But it may be interesting to inquire who, 
if any, were mourners? Who wept at the 
wailing wall? 

The Simon Lubin Society might well do 
so. It is the father of the Rural Observer. 
Its officers and directors, if such there be, 
might drop tears in the casket. But if they 
did it must have been an incognito act, be- 
cause freedom of speech as practiced by the 
Rural Observer did not extend to featuring 
in publicity such details as officers, directors, 
constitution, bylaws, set of noble purposes, 
etc. 

A diligent lawyer, seeking to find who was 
Officially back of the Lubin Society, so he 
could bring suit for an aggrieved farmer, 
gave it up as too much puzzle for him. 

However, the Lubin Society did announce 
“sponsors” and an “advisory committee,” 
doing this back in 1938 and 1939 in the peak 
days of its uproaring. It is proper to inquire 
if any of these brought flowers and tears. 

Culbert L. Olson, often announced as spon- 
sor, was first publicized as sponsor before his 
election as Governor. Recently he got a 
divorce, denouncing the society as “red,” ac- 
cording to press quotations. 

Stewart Meigs, chairman of the State Board 
of Agriculture, chairman of the State Fair 
Board, and regent of the University of Cali- 
fornia. was publicized as a member of the 
“advisory committee.” 

Carey McWilliams, famed in uproar, and 
chief of the State Department of Immigra- 
tion and Housing, was named as both spon- 
sor and adviser. 

There was also a liberal sprinkling of 
preachers and professors. 

In these latter days when the sowing of 
“red” oats is not so popular, it is proper for 
citizens to inquire where these folk stand 
now. 


The editorial then published a list of 
members of the sponsor committee and 
the advisory committee, which I shall 
not place in the Recorp, as some of them 
may have learned the error of their ways 
and left the Rural Observer before its all 
too extended career terminated. How- 
ever, in the stress of social emotion many 
honest, square-minded citizens are mis- 
led and many times give aid and comfort 
to un-American organizations whose ob- 
jectives are not for the best interests of 
good government. To suggest that they 
should look before leaping is no more 
than good advice that all of us can profit 
from. 





The Cloakroom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. WILLIAM P. LAMBERTSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 9, 1941 


Mr. LAMBERTSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
foreign policy of this column still remains 
that it is Eurcpe’s dog fight. 

Why does not the President ask for a 


declaration of war and have it over with? 
There are $90,000,000 in the two lend- 
lease bills for tcbacco for over there. 


The soaked-up and flocded Dust Bowl 
of western Kansas extends its sympathy 
to the parched eastern coast. 


Our country is in a bad way. We are 
looking to England for our war policy 
and to Russia for our economics. 

The Kansas share of the two lend-lease 
bills of $13,000,000,000 is $108,000,000. Do 
you think they would have voted that in 
a bond election? 

A post-war planning commission, like 
the proposed price-fixing set-up, would 
require an army of handlers. The war 
for bureaucracy is ours first. 

General Cornwallis at Yorktown 
turned over 13 colonies to America. 
Henry Corn-Wallace is ready to guide 
the Senate in turning over 48 States to 
Britain. 

Do you remember that just following 
the war in 1920 a sweeping victory was 
won against the ticket of Cox and Frank- 
lin Roosevelt on an America-first cam- 
paign? 

One of the men stenographers before 
the committee always keeps five lead 
pencils sharpened on both ends and 
ready while he uses the sixth. This is 
preparedness. 

“Is this you, Joe? This is Franklin 
speaking. How about taking on religion 
for the duration?” “Sure; sure; Frank- 
lin. Send over a Bible with the next 
lend-lease shipment of bombers.” 

Some people’s conception of patriotism 
is only to follow the President, even 
though he is not following the Constitu- 
tion. Webster said it was one thing to 
support a temporary President and quite 
another to support the Government. 

The Union now has its victories. Mr. 
Young, formerly of the Treasury but who 
now administers the lend-lease, in his 
formal statement to the committee, like 
a thoroughbred Englishman, refers to 
Britain as “His Majesty’s Government in 
the United Kingdom.” 

Berlin’s gag about Harriman’s Moscow 
conference being the last desperate effort 
of the United States and Soviet Russia to 
drag Great Britain into the war is as 
nasty as Willkie’s hoarse protests last 
November that “the President is leading 
us down the road to war.” 





Former Canadian Opposition Now Strong 
Supporters of Seaway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. BERNARD J. GEHRMANN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 9, 1941 


CANADIAN NEWS RELEASE 


Mr. GEHRMANN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
I include herein two short Canadian 
Newspaper releases showing that Sena- 
tor Paterson of the Dominion Parlia- 
ment, one of the largest shippers and 
operators of elevators in Canada, now 
strongly supports the St. Lawrence Sea- 
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way. These newspapers quote Senator 
Paterson as follows: 


[Prom Shipping Register and North American 
Ports, July 1941] 
No IpLe SHIPS ON THE GREAT LAKES FOR YEARS 
TO COME—DEVELOP THE St. LAWRENCE Now 


“The present is the most favorable time to 
deepen the St. Lawrence for the future pros- 
perity of Canada, and for the development of 
the West.” (By Senator N. W. Paterson, of 
the Dominion Parliament, who is said to be 
one of the largest owners and operators of 
lake freighters and terminal elevators in 
Canada.) 

Senator Paterson continued: 

“In 10 years the shipping business in Can- 
ada has altered more than any other industry. 

“From a surplus of ships both on the Great 
Lakes and through the canal we are at pres- 
ent in the position of having a great shortage 
of tonnage compared with the business to be 
handled. This has been caused by two things, 
first, the surplus of canal boats have been 
fitted out and sent to various places on the 
ocean, where they found considerable trade, 
and, second, the immense growth in business, 
such as coal, pulp, pulpwood, sulfur, sugar, 
pitch, and many other commodities too nu- 
merous to mention. The grain business has 
altered to the extent that the railroads are 
now handling 75 percent of the receipts in 
Montreal from Georgian Bay ports. The canal 
ships are not handling grain because of delays 
in being unloaded through congestion at 
eastern elevators. The larger steamers on 
the upper lakes have found business in pulp- 
wood, coal, iron ore, and grain more than 
sufficient to keep them going 100 percent, and 
now that the American Government have 
opened their business to Canadian ships there 
is not likely to be idle ships during 1941, and 
it will be a good many years after this war is 
over before Canadian inland-water ships will 
find any difficulty in getting cargoes. 

“ST. LAWRENCE SHOULD BE DEVELOPED 


“From being an active opponent of the 
deepening of the St. Lawrence Canal, I have 
been converted to the idea that shipping in 
Canada has nothing to fear from this con- 
struction. If the canals are lengthened we 
can picture our upper lake ships coming to 
Montreal with cargoes of grain, in this way 
making up some of the shortage of canal 
ships, and I cannot see where ocean ships can 
become plentiful enough in a number of 
years to take the time to travel on our inland 
waters. * * * In looking at the map one 
feels that this great waterway should be util- 
ized to its utmost, and the tremendous growth 
of western Canada, after hostilities have 
ended, will require every means of trans- 
portation available. This whole development 
must be looked at in a broad light with the 
great future of this country always in mind.” 


[From the Fort William Times-Journal (Lib- 
eral) (Dominion of Canada) of August 21, 
1941, forwarded to the American Legation 
at Ottawa on August 22, 1941, by the Amer- 
ican consul at Fort William, Ontario, 
Canada] 

SENATOR PATERSON BACKS WATERWAY 
In an article contributed to the twenty- 
third annual harbors and waterways edition 
of Shipping Register and North American 

Ports, Senator Norman M. Paterson, of Fort 

William, announces his conversion from op=- 

position to the deepening of the St. Law- 

rence Canal to the idea that shipping in 

Canada has nothing to fear from this con- 

struction. He goes on to say that if the 

canals are lengthened we can picture our 
upper lake ships coming to Montreal with 
cargoes of grain and taking back cargoes of 
coal from Montreal, in this way making up 
some of the shortage of canal ships. The 
senator goes on to say that he cannot see 
where ocean ships can become plentiful 
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enough in a number of years to take the 
time to travel on inland waters. * * * 
The senator concludes by saying: “In looking 
at the map one feels that this great water- 
way should be utilized to its utmost and the 
tremendous growth of western Canada after 
hostilities have ended will require every 
means of transportation available. This 
whole development must be looked at in a 
broad light with the great future of the 
country always in mind.” 

In his article Senator Paterson notes radi- 
cal changes that have come about in the 
shipping business of Canada in the last 
decade and sums up this development by 
saying: “There is not likely to be an idle 
ship during 1941, and it will be a good many 
years after the war is over before Canadian 
inland water ships will find any difficulty in 
selling cargoes.” 

In announcing his conversion on the mat- 
ter of deepening the St. Lawrence canals, 
Senator Paterson automatically has reduced 
to a large extent opposition to the project. 
His practical knowledge of navigation mat- 
ters appertaining to the Great Lakes route 
makes his change of opinions most significant 
and augurs ultimate sanction of the enter- 
rer when it reaches the Canadian Parlia- 
ment. 





The Loyal Opposition—In re Senator 
Austin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. PLUMLEY 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, October 9, 1941 
ARTICLE BY WALTER LIPPMANN 


Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks I am 
including an article by Walter Lippmann 
in the New York Herald Tribune of Tues- 
day, October 7, entitled “The Loyal Op- 
position.” 

I desire particularly to call attention 
to what Lippmann has to say about the 
position of the Republican Party if it re- 
jects the leadership of Willkie, Stimson, 
Knox, Austin, Wadsworth, and the ad- 
vice of men like Capper and Dirksen. 

Up in Vermont we do not minimize 
the importance of the positions which the 
senior Senator has taken outspokenly. 
The Brattleboro Reformer well says: 

It might be said of Senator AvusTIN that 
he has been out in front of the pack, and 
has been leading the administration, rather 
than merely falling in line with it. 

[From the New York Herald Tribune of 
October 7, 1941] 
THE LOYAL OPPOSITION 
(By Walter Lippman) 

It is said that the opposition in Congress 
intend to treat the new lend-lease appropria- 
tions and the modification of the Neutrality 
Act as the equivalent of a declaration of war. 
They will do a grave disservice to the Nation, 
and also to themselves, if they take this line. 
For they will be trying to place the country in 
a dangerous dilemma; they will be forcing the 
country to choose between the paralysis and 
collapse of its foreign policy on the one hand 
and, on the other, what might easily be tre- 


mendous new entanglements in a vastly ex- 
panded war. 

The policy of the United States is to keep 
the Axis locked up in Europe and to keep 
Japan locked up in Asia in order to prevent 
the country from becoming engaged in a great 
two-ocean interhemispheric struggle - that 
might go on for a generation. This policy, 
which has now been in effect for about a year, 
has been extraordinarily successful. It has 
helped to avert the catastrophe of an Axis 
victory. It has made possible the develop- 
ment of the armed forces of the United States. 
It has, as compared with the situation a year 
ago, greatly improved the security of the 
Americas. 

The American policy is carried out by a 
mixture of diplomacy, economic action, and 
naval power, and it would be in the highest 
degree reckless for the congressional opposi- 
tion to say that this policy must now be 
scrapped, and the country must now either 
do nothing or it must commit itself to a uni- 
versal war. In this complicated and danger- 
ous world why on earth should we compel 
ourselves to choose between nothing and 
everything? 

The opposition, and particularly the Re- 
publican opposition in Congress, have gone as 
far as they can afford to go in obstructing 
American foreign policy, and in the show- 
down which is now at hand they will face a 
very serious test. By the action of the Presi- 
dent and the Congress this country has been 
thoroughly committed to a stupendous pro- 
gram of defense against the aggressor na- 
tions. The country is committed already to 
an expenditure of sixty billions which has al- 
ready begun to grip the whole economic life 
of the Nation. The country is committed to 
the support of Britain and of other coun- 
tries, Congress having voted that their de- 
fense was vital to the defense of America, 
The country is committed by the President 
to the control of the seas against the aggres- 
sor states, and this commitment, though it 
has not had the formal approval of Congress, 
Was well advertised in advance by authorized 
Official speeches and it was made in the open 
while Congress was in session and free to 
express its disapproval. 

The Nation’s policy has, therefore, been 
fixed, and the questions now before Congress 
arise out of measures to make the policy effec- 
tive. The test which the opposition now face 
is whether they will refuse to support a policy 
which has already been adopted. They can- 
not evade this test by a propagandist maneu- 
ver which would make it appear that what is 
at stake is not the existing policy of limited 
intervention but the very different question 
of whether to declare an all-out war which 
might mean universal war in both oceans. If 
on the pretext that they are trying to avert 
this universal war they obstruct the national 
policy which is, in fact, designed to avert 
universal war, the maneuver will be quite 
obvious and will easily be exposed. 

The Republican Party in Congress would 
then find itself in a position where, being 
irreconcilably opposed to the Nation’s policy, 
the future of the party would become iden- 
tified with the defeat of the Nation. The 
Republicans would be making a record in 
Congress on which they could reap a politi- 
cal profit only if America were defeated and 
humiliated. There are politicians in Congress 
who imagine themselves rising to power upon 
@ wave of popular revulsion similar to that 
which brought Warren Harding to the White 
House in 1920. But can the Republican 
Party—its responsible leaders and managers— 
afford to play a game of that sort? 

They cannot afford to do it. If the United 
States is defeated, if the revolutionary con- 
querors become masters of the world, does 
anyone in his senses imagine that in the en- 
suing disaster, men like Hoover, Landon, Taft, 
Vandenberg, Martin, will be returned to 
power? Or that in the chaos and confu- 
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that will happen is that the country will 
shed the New Dealers and then lapse into 
another Coolidge era? Surely it must be 
possible for the loyal opposition to realize 
that they cannot profit by an American de- 
feat. Surely they must be able to grasp the 
fact that even the political strategy of 1920 
was possible only because America had won 
the war, and that in a defeated country power 
goes not to the conservatives but to revolu- 
tionaries. 

There are the profoundest reasons, there~- 
fore, both of public duty and of partisan 
advantage, why the Republican Party cannot 
afford to be placed in the position where it 
is gambling on a disaster to the United States. 
Yet that is the position the Republican 
Party will be in if it rejects the leadership 
of Willkie, Stimson, Knox, Austin, Waps- 
WORTH, and the advice of men like Carrer 
and Dirksen. It will become known as the 
party which hopes to win the next election 
because America has failed and has been de- 
feated in the greatest crisis of modern his- 
tory. The Republican Party will have in- 
vested its political capital in an American 
defeat and it will have acquired a vested 
interest in an American disaster. That would 
be a sorry end, indeed, to the party of Wash- 
ington and Hamilton, of Lincoln and Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. 

Moreover, once a party, however sincerely, 
takes a position which can be profitable only 
if the country is defeated, it will attract to 
itself those who not merely prophesy defeat, 
but also the lunatic fringe who are actively 
engaged in trying to produce defeat. Once 
men commit themselves irrevocably to the 
view that their country is wrong and is 
headed for disaster, refusing to support the 
decisions of the majority, they are bound, 
sooner or later, to become entangled with, 
to become compromised and contaminated 
by adventurers and malcontents, by revolu- 
tionists and foreign agents, who are working 
to produce disaster. 

And so, the great mass of solid reputable 
citizens who are the rank and file of the 
Republican Party are going to feel themselves 
badly misled if the Republican politicians do 
not stop walking in their sleep. 





Southern Agricultural Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. A. LEONARD ALLEN 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, October 10, 1941 


ADDRESS OF I. W. DUGGAN, DIRECTOR, 
SOUTHERN DIVISION, AGRICULTURAL 
ADJUSTMENT ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. ALLEN of Louisiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following ad- 
dress by the Honorable I. W. Duggan, 
director, southern division, Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration, before a 
meeting of the Louisiana State Farm Bu- 
reau Federation, at Natchitoches, La., on 
September 4, 1941: 

It is always a pleasure for me to visit Lou- 
isiana and come in close personal contact 
with the farmers of this State. It is espe- 
cially gratifying to appear before a Farm Bu- 


sion of such a world-wide catastrophe, all | reau Federation meeting. 


+ 
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Your organization today can look back on 
many definite achievements in the interest 
of the American farmers. No small part of 
the credit is yours that farmers in general 
are better off at the present moment than at 
any time since 1929. 

There is a strong temptation for us to pat 
ourselves on the back, point with pride to 
our accomplishments, and to trust to luck 
for the future. 

You know perfectly well that trusting to 
luck has never brought anything but trouble 
to the farmers of this country, particularly 
here in the South. Whatever improvements 
have come to their lot have come the hard 
way—the way of careful planning, the way of 
wholehearted cooperation, and the way of 
determined action. 

I mention action because it is the watch- 
word of your organization. Action, intel- 
ligent, effective action, is Just what the na- 
tional farm program seeks to provide. I 
think we are all agreed that the old days of 
wishful thinking and endless talking about 
the farmer's ills are gone forever. Since the 
inauguration of the A. A. A. in 1933, we have 
been substituting action for words. We un- 
doubtedly have made some mistakes. But 
never the mistake of standing idly on the 
side lines, never the mistake of refusing to 
come to grips with reality. 

Louisiana farmers, more than _ 100,000 
strong, have turned to the program as a 
realistic approach to their problems. Cotton 
acreage in your State has been cut about 
half a million acres since 1932. It was, 
roughly, about 1,700,000 acres in 1932 and 
about 1,100,000 acres this year. 

Much of this land, taken out of cotton, has 
been planted to crops that build up the soil 
and check erosion. Some has been devoted 
to establishing pastures, some to seeding leg- 
umes and grasses, and much of the land 
has been terraced. More soybeans, more 


velvet beans, more Austrian winter peas— 
such is the goal of Louisiana farmers. 
In looking over their soil-conservation rec- 


ord for last year, I was particularly pleased 
to note that nearly 120,000 pounds of artificial 
reseeding went for pasture improvement. I 
also note that the home-garden provision of 
the program was utilized by nearly 19,000 farm 
families in your State last year. 

These pasture and garden features are all 
to the good, now that farmers, factory work- 
ers, and businessmen are giving so much 
thought and effort to our program of all-out 
defense of the Nation. The defense effort 
does not in any way overshadow the farm 
problem. In fact, the pressure of defense 
needs has brought home to millions of city 
people the plight of the farming population. 

It is recognized now on all sides that 
focd will win this war, just as food in the last 
analysis has won many other wars. On the 
farmer lies the burden of supplying food and 
fiber necessary for the final winning punch in 
this great military struggle. 

The farmer’s interest, therefore, becomes 
one with the national interest. Agriculture 
must march abreast with industry and labor 
if our defense effort is to bear full fruit. 

In spite of certain adverse effects of the 
present World War upon their foreign mar- 
kets, American cotton farmers have much to 
be thankful for today. Not only cotton far- 
mers but tobacco farmers also, peanut far- 
mers, hog farmers, dairymen, and all other 
farmers have much to be thankful for. They 
should be thankful for the farm programs 
which bring them nearer to equality of op- 
portunity with other economic groups—an 
equality of opportunity which was denied 
farmers for so long a time. 

They have even more than this to be 
thankful for today because they can, with 
genuine joy, be thankful that they are Amer- 
icans. With the privilege of being Americans 
also go responsibilities for protecting and 
maintaining the American way of life. 


Farmers have as much responsibility as do 
other groups in America for protecting and 
supporting the ideals for which we stand. I 
am sure that they will do as much as any 
other group to see that democracy continues 
to exist in the world. 

I know that farmers are not only sending 
their sons to the Army and helping swell the 
ranks of labor in defense industries but that 
they are also making their full contribution 
to national defense in the production of raw 
agricultural commodities. I am also sure 
that southern farmers, and farmers in the 
entire United States, are thankful for this op- 
portunity to serve their Nation and help 
other countries that are now resisting ag- 
gression. 

Farmers have an important role to play 
in national defense. They must do their part 
to keep us a united people. They must help 
to make it certain that we not only have 
abundant supplies of airplanes, of tanks, of 
guns, and of other materials of war, but also 
abundant supplies and reserves of raw mate- 
rials, of food, and of fiber products—for we 
must have vigorous and healthy men and 
women, well fed, well housed, and well 
clothed, to defend the country. 

Every farmer, as well as every other indi- 
vidual in this country, must appreciate 
strongly the fact that he has things worth 
defending; that he is assured of an oppor- 
tunity to earn an abundance of nourishing 
food, of clothing, and of housing facilities. 

It is important not only that we have 
sufficient quantities of healthful food for this 
country, but that we have for Great Britain 
and her allies adequate reserves of milk, of 
poultry products, of canned tomatoes, of pork 
and pork products, and of beef and beef 
products. It is likewise essential that we 
keep our ever-normal granary well stocked 
for any emergencies that may arise. In this 
way, when the war is over, we may be in a 
position to assist in the rehabilitation of the 
oppressed countries. 

Yet we must not make the same mistakes 
we made in the World War, when we ex- 
panded our agricultural plant with no 
thought of the future, but with the single 
idea of producing enough food to win the 
war. You are familiar with the waste of our 
land and of our soil resources that came 
about as a result of the World War expansion 
of the acreage devoted to soil-depleting crops. 
With our present farm programs, this can be 
avoided. We must not lose sight of the ne- 
cessity for conserving and increasing the 
fertility of the soil. This can be done while 
We are expanding production of the @ri- 
cultural products we need. 

Although the increase in farm prices and 
the balancing of supplies with demand has 
been of immeasurable benefit to farmers, 
comparable benefits will result from the soil- 
building and soil-conserving features of the 
program. We should, therefore, be thankful 
that we have a farm program that can serve 
this country in time of war as well as in time 
of peace, and, we also hope, in the time of 
rebuilding this war-shattered world. We 
should also be glad that this program will 
enable us to expand production of needed 
farm commodities and to accumulate re- 
serves without either causing prcducers to 
receive disastrously low prices or exhausting 
our valuable soil resources. 

I therefore am proud of the record we have 
made in conserving and building up our soil. 
We must continue to place added emphasis on 
this phase of the A. A. A. program, especially 
here in the South. 

Of course, the center of the stage in the 
South is still occupied by cotton. This great 
staple is too deeply embedded in our social 
and economic life to be assigned any sec- 
ondary role. Today cotton farmers have much 
to be thankful for. They know before the 
first boll of cotton is picked what the mini- 
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mum price will be for this year’s crop. This 
price will be the best received since 1929. 

How often in the past have farmers known, 
before they took a bale of cotton to market, 
even approximately, what that bale would be 
worth and that its price would be a fair one? 

I am sure you all know full well that the 
loan at 85 percent of parity is responsible for 
the present cotton price level. I know also 
you realize that because of the large carry- 
over of American cotton in this country at 
the present time and the large stocks of cot- 
ton in the outside world, the price of Amer- 
ican cotton would be exceedingly low in the 
absence of the A. A. A. program— if there were 
any market at all. 

While we may all rejoice over the present 
price of cotton and the assurance of conser- 
vation and parity payments, there are some 
dark spots in the cotton picture, and we must 
give consideration to these. 

Domestic consumption of American cotton 
is, of course, running at record levels. We 
consumed about 9,718,000 bales in this coun- 
try for the season just ended. This is the 
largest domestic consumption of cotton on 
record. World consumption of American cot- 
ton amounted to approximately 12.4 million 
bales, or roughly the equivalent of last year’s 
crop. 

However, because of the war exports for 
the crop year just ended amounted to only 
1,083,000 bales. The export prospects for 
this year and for the duration of the war 
are not at all encouraging. 

Although the passage of the bill providing 
for loans at 85 percent of parity on cotton 
and other agricultural products has given 
much needed immediate relief, it has not of 
itself permanently assured cotton farmers of 
prosperity. The income from cotton is not 
determined by the price of cotton alone. 
This income is determined by multiplying 
the price by the volume of production-——a fact 
which producers must never lose sight of. 
This fact is being brought home forcefully 
just now to cotton farmers in Georgia, South 
Carolina, Alabama, parts of Louisiana, and 
other States where the boll weevil and other 
factors have seriously cut the crop. 

As long as we are embarked on an all-out 
defense program we may be reasonably sure 
that domestic consumption of cotton will 
remain at a high level, But it is also prob- 
able that production of rayon and other 
synthetic fibers and competing products will 
expand to a high degree; and, while we have 
not been aware of the competition from 
rayon and other substitutes for cotton this 
year because of the strong demand for cotton 
products, the competition nevertheless exists. 

Increasing the price of cotton to a fair 
level may further encourage competition 
from substitutes unless some action is taken 
to offset this increase in the price of cot- 
ton. Cotton farmers should think about 
this. In general, they realize that the cost 
of raw cotton is a very small percentage of 
the cost of the finished product. Many are 
aware, in fact, that there is an average of 
only about 12 cents worth of raw cotton in 
the cotton articles costing a dollar which 
consumers purchase. For that matter, a 
laundryman who launders the shirt you wear 
receives twice as much each time he laun- 
ders that shirt as the farmer received for 
the cotton in the shirt. 

Yet we must not forget that the cost of 
the raw material in many articles is still an 
important item in the cost of the finished 
product and may encourage competition from 
commodities whose prices have not advanced 
as much as the price of cotton. Once the war 
is over and we reach ncrmal times, we may 
expect increased competition from factories 
currently being expanded for the production 
of rayon and other synthetic products which 
may be substituted for cotton. At present, 
cotton farmers are enjoying relatively favor- 
able prices, prices which are not out of line 
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with other commodity prices, since the parity 
principle is aimed at fairness for all. But 
they should not be lulled into a false sense 
of security or assume that the cotton prob- 
lem has been solved. 

The loss of exports for the duration of the 
war would have been disastrous for the one- 
third of the farm population which lives on 
cotton farms had it not been for the increase 
in domestic consumption, the cotton loan 
program, and the assurance of soil-building 
and parity payments. In normal times we 
exported about one-half of the annual cct- 
ton crop. In fact over a 10-year period we 
exported more than 6,000,000 bales annually, 
and in 1 year, 1926, we exported almost 11,- 
000,000 bales. Therefore, cotton farmers must 
cooperate in making sure that they have the 
type of program which will enable them to 
compete successfully in world cotton markets 
when the war is over. During the war they 
should sell every bale they can in those for- 
eign markets still available to them. They 
should discuss in groups such as yours the 
problem of competition from synthetic and 
other competing fibers, as well as the prob- 
lem of our loss of foreign markets, It is in 
discussions such as these that programs are 
developed. Programs are neither developed 
nor executed in Washington. We in Wash- 
ington merely represent and express the com- 
bined thoughts and desires of the people at 
home. 

No one can say with any degree of certainty 
just what we must do to maintain our posi- 
tion in world markets after the war, because 
we don’t know in just what condition our 
former customers will be. It may be that 
we will have an international agreement 
between the cotton-producing countries of 
the world. I think this would be very de- 
sirable, 

It is almost certain that we will have to 
accept goods in exchange for our cotton to a 
greater degree than in the past. If so, it 
may even be necessary for Government to 
take a far larger part in the actual barter- 
ing and handling of our export trade in order 
to increase the bargaining power of the 
American farmer. Our Government might 
also find it expedient to renew export sub- 
sidies on raw cotton and to take additional 
steps to increase the relative quality and 
appearance of American cotton intended for 
export. And, of course, we must continue 
and even increase our present efforts to stim- 
ulate the domestic consumption of American 
cotton. 

We should be thinking about these things 
and charting the course we expect to follow. 
It is only through the concerted action of 
a@ well-informed people that we can develop 
a sound and workable program. Our farm 
programs are standing up admirably under 
the stress of the defense emergency. I know 
the collective intelligence of the farmers will 
stand up as well. We must be alert to avoid 
the pitfalls that followed the first World 
War. We must do all in our power to head 
off inflation and its attendant disasters. I 
doubt very much that our democratic form 
of government can survive another crack- 
up such as the one we suffered in the 1920’s 
when inflation swept us to the brink of 
ruin. 

Farmers are just as interested as any other 
group in keeping our price system on an even 
keel. Farmers have just as big a stake in 
the national economy as any other workman 
or businessman. Agriculture is set against 
runaway prices. 

In the effort to avoid inflation, however, the 
farmer feels that his sacrifices should be no 
greater than those of other groups. Just now 
he is being represented in some quarters as 
erabbing for all he can get at a time of 
national crisis. The farmers are familiar with 
this type of criticism. They are not disposed 
to answer their critics in kind. I can see no 
peril of inflation arising from the meager in- 
come of the cotton farmers. 
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Before the present emergency all that agri- 
culture sought was equality with labor and 
industry. This equality continues to be the 
goal of American farmers. More than equal- 
ity farmers have never asked. Less than 
equality no genuine democracy can withhold. 

Farmers remember that organized industry 
for years enjoyed immense advantages 
showered by local, State, and Federal Gov- 
ernments. They remember the billions of 
dollars they have paid into the protective- 
tariff coffers of domestic manufacturers. 
The burdens of this system alone outweigh 
all the benefits put together which govern- 
ment has extended to agriculture from the 
beginning of our national life down to the 
present day. 

Farmers remember the process, stage after 
stage, by which monopoly gained control of 
many important sectors of American busi- 
ness. As recently as 1935, according to inter- 
nal-revenue reports cited by President Roose- 
velt, less than 5 percent of our corporations 
owned 87 percent of the total corporate as- 
sets of the Nation, insofar as these assets 
were reported to the Government. 

This single fact throws a flood of light on 
the picture of monopoly control and concen- 
tration of economic power under which in- 
dustrial production is limited and prices fixed. 
More could be added to fill in the outlines— 
discrimination in freight rates, abuse of the 
patent laws, and operations of the banking 
system. 

Bear in mind, all these advantages fell to 
the lot of business because of the active, 
friendly intervention of the Government, 
because of man-made laws, and not because 
of the free play of natural economic laws. 
Under a monopoly, the law of supply and de- 
mand is repealed. From the sound of some 
of the talk I hear, you would think that 
farmers were the first and only body of citi- 
zens to receive favors from Washington. 

Organized labor has far outstripped the 
farmers in the race for equality with business. 
Membership in labor unions has trebled since 
the low point of the depression. Hand in 
hand with striking gains in employment and 
income have gone the series of remedial 
measures dealing with the problems of la- 
bor—unemployment compensation, old-age 
insurance, the Social Security Act, the Wages 
and Hours Act, placing a floor under wages, a 
ceiling over hours, and outlawing child labor; 
the Public Contracts Act; immigration laws; 
and many other similar measures with which 
you are familiar. 

Farmers are much nearer to their goal of 
equality with other economic groups than 
they have been for years. One of the reasons 
is the growth of farm organizations. Farmers 
must be well organized, just as other groups 
in this country are well organized. Farm 
organizations must grow in numbers, for in 
numbers there is strength. 

Group organizations are natural and 
healthy products of democracy. It is only 
when these groups become coercive and self- 
ish that they defeat their purpose. 

Too often some of these groups put their 
own special interests ahead of the general 
welfare. This is a ruinous policy. In the 
long run the pressure group will suffer for 
such actions. 

I feel confident that the farmers of this 
country will not make such a mistake. Yours 
is a wonderful opportunity for showing what 
can be done by concerted action directed to- 
ward the welfare of all the people. 

If you can always stand squarely for the 
interests of the farmers without forgetting 
that the consumer, too, has his rights; if you 
can continue the fight for permanent parity 
for agriculture and at the same time support 
the legitimate claims of labor and of industry; 
if you can hold out for security and a decent 
American standard of living on every Amer- 
ican farm, and at the same time not begrudge 
the city worker the privilege of seeking such 
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security and such a standard of living—then 
you will deserve to become, and I believe you 
will become, a stronger and a greater 
organization. 
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Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, many 
years ago a book was published entitled 
“Dissenting Opinions,” by Mr. Justice 
Holmes. In this book there were collated 
the judicial opinions of Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, the son of New England, who was 
a member of our Supreme Court tribunal 
for so many years, representing the lib- 
eral views of that Court on a conservative 
background. 

In 1916 another son of New England 
joined the Supreme Court. Louis Dem- 
bitz Brandeis became a judge and col- 
league of Justice Holmes, and for many 
years thereafter decisions of that tribunal 
used to read, “Mr. Justices Holmes and 
Brandeis dissent.” Thus the two famous 
dissenters were linked together in our 
highest Court, and it was they who 
helped to mold judicial opinions to such 
an extent that from dissenters they be- 
came the leaders of that tribunal. 

Justice Brandeis was described by one 
of his eulogists during the many birth- 
day celebrations which were arranged in 
his honor as being “by descent a Galician 
Jew, by birth a Kentuckian, by training 
a New Englander, and by temperament 
the judge.” 

Brandeis was the kind of individual 
who did not espouse a cause because it 
was popular, nor did he ever fail to give 
his aid and assistance to any worthy 
cause simply because his Own interests 
might have been opposed toit. Brandeis 
was the attorney for large corporations 
and stood to gain a great deal by repre- 
senting their interests. Nevertheless, he 
became known as the people’s attorney, 
and without compensation and from his 
own purse defended many causes which 
his personal self-interest should have 
urged him to fight against. It was Bran- 
deis’ rule, as an attorney for many years, 
to limit his income from the profession to 
$15,000 a year. Whenever his earnings 
exceeded that sum he would not take on 
any cases that year, and any surplus thus 
earned would be turned over to the public 
interests which he represented. 

When Brandeis was appointed to the 
Supreme Court in 1916 there was a storm 
of opposition raised against his selection, 
and many a protagonist of vested inter- 
ests appeared before the committee of 
the Senate which was considering his 
nomination to voice his opposition to the 
appointment of Judge Brandeis because 
of his activities on behalf of the people. 
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Nevertheless, Brandeis’ nomination was 
confirmed, and during his many years of 
service on the Supreme Court Bench he 
exhibited to a very large degree that won- 
derful quality of his mind which made 
him the foremost dissenter, and then the 
leader of our highest court. 

In 1916 Brandeis was looked upon as a 
wild-eyed Socialist. In 1939, upon his 
retirement, he was considered one of the 
most conservative judges. Chief Justice 
Taft, before he himself ascended the 
bench of the Supreme Court, had ap- 
peared before the Senate committee in 
1916 against the nomination of Justice 
Brandeis. In 1930, however, Justice Taft, 
then Chief Justice of the United States, 
publicly stated to Mr. Justice Brandeis 
that he was not justified in his opposi- 
tion to him and tendered him the hum- 
blest apologies for his action in 1916. 
Judge Brandeis magnanimously accepted 
Chief Justice Taft’s apologies, and from 
thence on the two became very close and 
intimate friends. 

When Mr. Justice Brandeis retired 
from the bench in 1939 there was not a 
member of that Court, or the attachés of 
that Court, or an attorney who ever ap- 
peared before that Court, who did not 
feel that in Justice Brandeis’ retirement 
from the bench, one of its most outstand- 
ing characters was lost. Not only as a 
judge, however, but also as the author of 
many important books on the law, par- 
ticularly addresses and speeches, will 
Justice Brandeis be remembered. In 
his writings he exhibits that wonderful 
style which furnishes that unique flavor, 
which will live forever in the annals of our 
jurisprudence. 

Justice Brandeis lived in retirement 
during the last 1% years and little was 
heard from him. He was nursing his 
frail health, which was never too robust, 
and whatever influence was shed by his 
benignant personality was given to pri- 
vate conversations with friends and other 
well-wishers. While Justice Brandeis’ 
work on the Supreme Court Bench came 
to an end by his retirement, the rays of 
his personality reflected in the work of 
his brethren, and those who sat at his 
feet while he was expounding the law 
from that august tribunal which he 
graced for almost one-quarter of a 
century. 
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Mr. McGRANERY. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 


Recorp, I include the following speech 
which I delivered before Lincoln Pest, No. 
89, of the American Legion: 


Commander Upshur, Dr. Perkins, Colonel 
Gilbert, officers of Colonel Gilbert’s staff, 
Gold Star Mothers, comrades of the auxiliary, 
my comrades, ladies, and gentlemen, I am 
honored to join you on this great occasion 
when you are gathered together to dedicate 
the new home of Lincoln Post No. 89 of 
the American Legion. This splendid meet- 
ing place should fill you with pride today— 
and I must confess to you that I share your 
pride in a particular and personal way. For 
you have built an important civic center 
just within three blocks of the house where 
I was born, grew up, and lived my entire life. 
Lincoln Post will ever be a source of pleasure 
and inspiration to your comrades and to all 
Philadelphians. The spacious building here 
erected will be a lasting tribute to the men 
whose ability, devotion, and sacrifices made 
it possible and especially a memorial to your 
founders, Comrades YVanAdams, McEachern, 
Clyde Allen, George Washington Forster, 
Maxwell, Dewey Wynn—as well as to those 
pioneers who carried on after them, Charles 
Smith, Cottman, and William (Pop) Taylor. 

I could go on and cite other names of 
legionnaires who worked long and unself- 
ishly for this post. But you know those 
men as well as I. And, as we look about 
at the officers and members of your post, we 
can see many of them here to rejoice with 
us this afternoon. 

My congratulations are tendered to all of 
you here. And at the same time I wish to 
congratulate Colonel Howard Gilbert, com- 
manding officer of the Three Hundred and 
Seventy-Second United States Infantry, who 
is here on the platform with his entire staff 
and whose regimental band, seated im- 
mediately in front of the stand, has stirred 
us by its music just as the clear and force- 
ful remarks of the distinguished Colonel Gil- 
bert have inspired me. 

That all of you are here today is eloquent, 
silent testimony that you have a great mean- 
ing to America, and that America has a great 
meaning to you. 

As Americans, we glance at the world be- 
yond our hemisphere in this troubled time, 
and we glimpse in every land war and all 
the doom companions of war—hatred, suffer- 
ing, famine, pestilence, and every evil hostile 
to civilization. 

We are assembled here in an hour when 
loyal citizenship, militant patriotism, 
thoughtful courage, and faith in God must 
characterize every American. It is a period 
for reason and serenity joined with the firm 
purpose to preserve America inviolate, its 
ideals, its traditions, and its free institutions. 

These are the qualities needed in America 
now more than ever, and these are the quali- 
ties exemplified by the members of American 
Legion Lincoln Post, No. 89. No wonder then 
that I find it a distinct privilege to greet you 
and to urge you to continue the patriotic 
services which you rendered in time of war, 
during this momentous period of the world’s 
history. 

Some who learn of your post may possibly 
ask: Why a Negro post for any group of war 
veterans? The establishment and mainte- 
nance of Lincoln Post does not mean that 
you are not satisfied and proud to be com- 
rades and fellow members with those veter- 
ans who compose the other posits. It does 
signify, however, your desire to take justifi- 
able pride in the contribution which your 
race has made in the military service of the 
United States to the defense and upbuilding 
of America. 

It also fulfills the splendid purpose of mak- 
ing the general public aware of the willing- 
ness of the children of your race to make the 
supreme sacrifice for the preservation of 
American institutions. Most important of 
all, the mere existence of this post should 


finish forever the prejudicial propaganda of | 
those who would seek to deny to your people | 
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the full enjoyment of the civil and religious 
liberties guaranteed to all citizens under the 
Constitution 

Let us refiect for a moment upon the 
glorious record of Negro veterans, for it is ‘a 
record that attests the patriotism, the loyalty, 
and the considered courage of an- 
cestors—first in the Revolution of 1776 and 
thereafter in every war in which the United 
States has been engaged. 

The first blood to wet American soil in the 
War for Independence was shed from the 
breast of Crispus Attucks, as that Boston 
Statue to his memory testifies; and during 
the struggle of the Colonies that followed, 
more than 3,000 of your people fought for 
our new country in the same heroic manner. 
We cannot forget those early heroes—Peter 
Salem at Bunker Hill, Pompey at Stoney 
Point, Austin Dabney in Georgia, the 700 
Negro soldiers at Monmouth, or the valiant 
regiment in the Battle of Rhode Island. 

Tt was in the same tradition of valor that 
Negro soldiers fought in the War of 1812. 
They battled bravely under Perry on the sea. 
They came to Andrew Jackson’s rescue and 
saved the day in the Battle of New Orleans 
in 1815, and by their bravery drew from him 
highest praise for their defense of this new 
country. 

In the Civil War 178,000 Negro soldiers 
maintained the honor of the Nation and 
proved that they could not be surpassed as 
brave defenders of their country. 

The Negro soldiers of the United States 
fought valiantly at Santiago in the Spanish- 
American War. The Tenth Cavalry and the 
Twenty-fourth Infantry distinguished them- 
selves as the heroes of their generation. 

In the World War the Negro officers and 
troops held sectors at St. Mihiel and Verdun 
with such singular success as to merit the 
heartfelt praise of the commanding general. 

In peace or war, in victory or time of peril, 
the Negro soldier has exemplified a loyalty 
and a bravery that rank as the highest ex- 
pression of patriotism. All true Americans 
are rightfully proud of these heroes, as they 
are of the peacetime accomplishments of the 
Negro people. 

For the Negro in his contribution to the 
development of this Nation has not been 
limited to the military alone. We cannot 
forget Frederick Douglass and Sojourner 
Truth during the period of the reconstruc- 
tion. Booker T. Washington, like Washing- 
ton and Lincoln, has been commemorated 
by a United States postage stamp. Phillis 
Wheatley, who came to America as a slave, 
before her death was recognized as foremost 
among the literary figures of her time. It is 
not surprising that the most delightful 
tribute ever tendered to George Wasliington 
was the creation of her pen. 

We know well—and as Americans we are 
proud of that distinguished painter whose 
work was recognized even before the Civil 
War—Edward M. Bannister; of that sculptor 
of the same period, Edmonia Lewis; of Henry 
O. Tanner, who, since their time, has estab- 
lished his right to be honored among the 
greatest of American painters. Ranking 
among the most artistic are the productions 
of Paul Laurence Dunbar and James Weldon 
Johnson. On the stage rightful recognition 
has been granted to Paul Robeson, Richard 
B. Harrison, and Ira Aldridge, among others. 
First lady in the world of music is Philadel- 
phia’s well-loved Marian Anderson, whose 
glorious, cultivated voice has thrilled the 
hearts of hundreds of thousands here in the 
United States and abroad, We cannot for- 
get Benjamin Bannaker, the mathematician 
and astronomer; or that profound man, 
George Washington Carver, the agricultural 
chemist; or Dr. Carter G. Woodson, the emi- 
nent scholar and historian; but I could go 

|} ON and on calling the roll of thousands of 
| contemporary Negroes who have distin- 
|} guished their people and America by their 
achievements in art and science, in industry 
and government. 








More eloquent than any words of mine, 
this Lincoln post is a monument to the pride 
of patriotism, pride of accomplishment, and 
progress of the Americans of your race. 

And it is significant that the most favorable 
steps forward in Negro life have been taken 
under the leadership of liberals. That true 
liberal, Abraham Lincoln, is properly hon- 
ored by your post. But after the splendid 
humanitarian work of Lincoln, little or noth- 
ing was done for your people until a new 
era of liberalism for all Americans came into 
existence under our great President, Frank- 
lin Delano Roosevelt. And the leaders of 
your race played a tremendous part in this 
revival of liberalism under Roosevelt. Fit- 
tingly—in his administration—for the first 
time in the history of the United States, a 
President elevated to the rank of commanding 
general a Negro; one who in his own right 
is a great soldier, having the respect and ad- 
miration of the high command of our Army; 
a@ man who is affectionately known as Gen. 
Ben Davis. 

Liberalism can be maintained only by 
eternal vigilance, which is the price of true 
liberty, to borrow a phrase from one of our 
first American statesmen. That is still true 
today and should be the watchword for us 
veterans of the last World War who look out 
on a war-weary world. 

All races, creeds, and colors which go to 
make up the American family must unite 
still more closely under the banner of free- 
dom and tolerance, under the flag of courage, 
loyalty, and patriotism, and thus exemplify 
the true meaning of the liberal democracy 
that is the United States of America. 

We veterans of the last World War cannot 
think our battles are over. There is nothing 
more foreign to the free institutions of 
America than to question or deny the birth- 
right of every American—no matter what his 
race, creed, or color—to enjoy the equality 
of opportunity, the religious liberty, and the 
social and political justice that are guar- 
anteed to all. 

It is not enough to look askance at the 
vicious intolerance of the totalitarian na- 
tions—rather, we must be alert and aggres- 
sive to prevent such doctrines from taking 
root in the free soil of America. 

We must be on guard to preserve our 
priceless heritage from the insidious forces 
of destruction within our own land—we must 
defend and make secure the democratic insti- 
tutions of our own beloved country. We 
must be vigilant against those who would 
annihilate the freedom for which our ances- 
tors fought and died. With faith in God 
and basic devotion to American ideals we 
can be ever victorious over those who would 
undermine the liberalism of America. 

Guarding the destinies of America against 
the perils that threaten it from abroad and 
the sinister enemies that would sabotage it 
at home is more than ever a cause to which 
you and I may well dedicate ourselves. 





Weeks for War if Necessary To Beat 
Nazis; Foe of New Deal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FOSTER STEARNS 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, October 10, 1941 
ARTICLE BY W. E. MULLINS 


Mr. STEARNS of New Hampshire. 
Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the 
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following newspaper article by W. E. 
Mullins: 


[From the Boston Sunday Herald of October 
5, 1941] 


WEEKS FoR War Ir Necessary To Beat Nazis; 
For or New DrEau ; 
(By W. E. Mullins) 

Just as hostile now as he ever has been to 
the domestic doctrines of the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration, Sinclair Weeks, one of the most 
distinguished Republicans in New Eng'and, 
nevertheless yesterday appealed to his party 
associates, particularly those in public life, to 
disregard all political considerations in their 
approach to the Nation’s current foreign 
policy and to join with the administration in 
support of it. 

Giving public expression to His views for 
the first time since the 1940 election cam- 
paign, this Massachusetts member of the 
Republican National Committee and execu- 
tive high in its councils urged Republicans 
in general to enlist for the duration of the 
emergency in a commitment to all-out aid to 
Britain without reservation. 

* * * * 


Colonel Weeks spoke as the father of two 
sons of military age and also as a soldier who 
saw service in the United States Army in 
every grade and rank up to lieutenant colonel 
and as a member of a combat unit in the 
A. E. F. which saw 9 months’ service at the 
front. 

* * * * o 


In his interview, Colonel Weeks said: 

“I readily concede there are two sides to 
this issue. I have found Republicans on 
both sides of it. Nevertheless, I am con- 
vinced that I express the point of view of a 
majority of Republicans throughout the 
country, and certainly in Massachusetts, 
when I appeal for support for the adminis- 
tration’s foreign policy. 

ADJOURNED AT WATER’S EDGE 

“I have no quarrel with those who dis- 
agree with my point of view. I do insist, 
however, that when we come to the water’s 
edge, politics must be adjourned. I am not 
an extremist to the extent that I should 
insist upon throwing out of office a man who 
has voted as I should vote on 99 out of 100 
issues simply because he disagrees with me 
on our foreign policy, provided only that his 
vote be predicated on his sincere and honest 
convictions as to what he believes to be 
best for the country. 

“I believe that active and complete aid to 
England is the best policy for our country. 
I believe I can support the administration in 
this particular and continue to be hostile 
to its other doctrines without diluting my 
Republicanism. One of the tragedies of this 
situation is the wisdom of the Roosevelt 
foreign policy in contrast with its socialistic 
and utterly inefficient approach to the ad- 
ministration of our domestic affairs and the 
defense program. 

“I know that I can be uncompromisingly 
in support of the one and equally oppcsed 
to the other, while continuing to be a loyal 
American citizen. 


BELIEF IN WILLKIE 


“I believed in Wendell Willkie when I 
committed myself to his cause before last 
year’s Republican convention. I believed in 
him during the campaign. I believe in him 
today. He speaks for me in his current dis- 
cussions of foreign policy and in his views 
on our domestic problems. He has not 
changed. 

“This talk of Willkie selling out to Roose- 
velt is pure bunk, if I may use the expres- 
sion. It took courage for him to act as he 
did act; but he never hesitated. I do not 
believe he has the slightest degree more con- 
fidence in Mr. Roosevelt as an administrator 
and executive today than he had 1 year ago 
today. 
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“Mr. Willkie could not play politics with the 
country in danger. He has done what he 
has thought to be in the best interest of this 
country. He is just as much wrapped up to- 
day in his endeavor to preserve the system of 
private enterprise as he was during the cam- 
paign, and so am I. He believes his course is 
the course to be pursued. He believes a vic- 
tory for Hitler will menace private enter- 
prise. And so do I. 

“Men far more able than I have advanced 
countless reasons why the totalitarian sys- 
tem must be destroyed. I have long ago con~- 
cluded that their logic is unanswerable. 

WORLD SMALLER TODAY 

“The world is smaller today than it was 20 
years ago when we came back from France. 
The development of aviation in that period 
alone demonstrates this, and at its current 
rate of advancement in 10 to 20 years more 
the world will be infinitely smaller. I venture 
to predict that within 5 years it will be as 
simple for us to go to India as it now is to go 
to Chicago. Who can deny this? 

“If we agree that the world is getting small- 
er, it is from our own selfish viewpoint, even 
if for no other reason, vital that we be in- 
terested in what goes on in Europe and else- 
where in the world. 

* “Is it in dispute that within a period of 
3 years Hitler has caused more misery and 
human suffering and privation than any man 
in history? Generations to come will say of 
him, as has been said of his infamous an- 
cestor, that where he stepped, there the grass 
never grew again. 

“Is it in dispute that all genuine Amer- 
icans are opposed to every bit of Nazi ideology 
which does violence to our conceptions of 
freedom of speech, freedom of religion, and 
freedom of the press for all? 


VERY EXISTENCE AT STAKE 


“Our conception of these freedoms and 
their very existence is at stake, and it is ridic- 
ulous beyond measure for us to say that we 
are not interested in their preservation. This 
is what the British Empire now is engaged 
in, and for us to stand idly by is to com- 
pletely ignore the realities of the situation. 

“If it is true that we are interested, we have 
to do something about it, and it is my belief 
that we should do whatever is necessary to 
aid the British Empire. We should aid it 
in supplying matériel. We should aid it by 
convoying their matériel. We should even 
be prepared to fight beside England if active 
participation in the war becomes necessary 
to accomplish the destruction of the Axis 
Powers. 

“If Hitler prevails, we in North America will 
be as on an island in the midst of a hostile 
world, under the perpetual necessity of main- 
taining a huge defense program the cost of 
which will bear down upon us to a vastly 
greater degree than the cost of getting in and 
doing the job now. It is inconceivable to me 
that sane Americans are ready to stand aside 
and see this come about. 


REPUBLICAN’S ATTITUDE 


“That is the picture I hope Republicans in 
public life will see. I do not anticipate that 
all of them will agree with me, and I don’t 
propose to quarrel with those who do not see 
it as I do, but I believe that the Republicans 
of the Nation are just as much opposed to 
the things that the Nazi stands for as Demo- 
crats are. 

“When you consider the prospects of mak- 
ing political capital out of opposition to our 
foreign policy, it is barely conceivable that 
success might stem from it; but, personally, I 
do not care to see political capital made out 
of such a world situation as we witness today. 
The various tests of public opinion will, I be- 
lieve, indicate that I reflect the cpinion of my 
fellow citizens wherever they live. 

TWO-PARTY SYSTEM 


“It is imperative that we maintain our two- 
party system of government. In view of the 
Nation’s financial plight it is even more 
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essential now because of the conditions that 
will confront us when the war ends, as it in- 
evitably must some day. 

“Remove this administration from the field 
of foreign affairs and I don’t think there are 
words of condemnation sufficiently severe to 
denounce its activities and its encouragement 
of socialistic and communistic doctrines. 

“Employment today is 20 percent up over 
1929 and what do we see? We see for ex- 
ample an administration continuing to en- 
courage enrollment in the C. C. C. and the 
N. Y. A-—organizations which were designed 
solely to take our idle youth off the streets 
and to furnish employment of various de- 
scriptions for them in the depression period. 

“The President’s stubborn refusal to dele- 
gate authority in the direction of defense 
production is reprehensible beyond degree and 
is the final index of his own limitations as an 
administrator in contrast to the superb quali- 
fications of patriots who would be delighted 
to aid. By far the greatest bottleneck of our 
production is right in the White House. 


POLITICAL INSTRUMENT 


“The defense production program has been 
used shamelessly as a political instrumment 
to implement the New Deal. High-salerted 
jobs have been portioned out to politicians 
just as they were in the days when the New 
Deal was up to its elbows wallowing in 
political patronage. I make no defense of 
this phase of the administration. 

“Even more subject to criticism, I believe, 
is the utter disregard of the morale of the 
soldiers in the camps, serving for $21 a month 
while their Commander in Chief lifts not a 
finger to eliminate strikes in defense indus- 
tries—promoted on a wildcat basis, in some 
instances, by racketeers whose loyalty to the 
country may well be questioned. 

“It is essential that we keep an opposition 
party intact as a vigorous and militant insti- 
tution to combat the moves of the New Deal 
administration, which, under the guise of de- 
fense, gives broad authority to planners who 
would substitute national socialism for the 
private-enterprise system which, over a period 
of 150 years, gave this Nation the highest 
standard of living the world has known. 


FELLOW TRAVELERS 


“These planning groups, composed to a 
large extent of fellow travelers, are high in 
the Government, and their recorded views 
disclose that they are concerned not in the 
slightest with the national debt or any other 
phase of the Government’s financial picture. 

“After the war there will be need for a Re- 
publican administration to restore the 
ancient standards we revere. The New Deal 
has disclosed no capacity to produce sound 
government, and unless we change our course 
and substitute good management we are in- 
evitably headed for the bankruptcy that be- 
came our goal the day Mr. Roosevelt took 
over the Government. 

“All these considerations will amount in 
importance with the end of the war, but 
meanwhile we have this other problem of de- 
stroying Hitlerism to solve. In many ways 
the President has made it even more difficult 
than it ordinarily would be to solve, and he 
also has made it difficult for many Republi- 
cans to go along with him. 


ANYTHING BUT FRANK 


“For instance, consider the methods he has 
employed. He has been anything but frank 
with the Congress. Repeatedly he withholds 
information to which the Members are clearly 
entitled. He has played politics with the de- 
fense, and he has steadfastly refused to give 
vital and adequate information to those who 
should be taken into his confidence. 

“Accordingly, holding these views, it has 
not been easy for me to maintain my stead- 
fast attitude in support of the Roosevelt for- 
eign policy. It is not easy for me to talk of 
the prospect of plunging the Nation into war. 


I have two sons of military age, so I am not 
without a personal interest in such a 
decision.” 

* & . e s 


Gen. Casimir Pulaski 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LUCIEN J. MACIORA 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


‘ 


Friday, October 10, 1941 


Mr. MACIORA. Mr. Speaker, we who 
live in a land blessed by peace cannot 
fully appreciate how great is this privilege 
unless we stop and think—stop and think 
of events which are going on abroad. 
United here today are men and women 
of every race and creed. Here we have 
no classes; no geographical lines sepa- 
rate the so-called superior races from 
the so-called inferior races. Nowhere 
else in the world today could there be 
such an intermingling of persons, gath- 
ered to pay homage to an individual who 
personifies an ideal. Elsewhere in the 
world ideals have been shattered. There 
is no time for sentiment—no time for 
respect for the persons and the things 
which have accounted for the progress 
the world has made. 

The history of General Pulaski is too 
well known to all lovers of American tra- 
dition to require detailed repetition by 
me. With George Washington and his 
aides General Pulaski fought, died, to 
make this the land of the free. Today 
it is our privilege and our responsibility 
to keep it the land of the brave. If 
General Pulaski were alive today and in 
his native Poland he would be in the 
thick of the fight against oppression and 
persecution. 

If he were alive today and the United 
States once more were on the march to 
freedom, he would be at our shores vol- 
unteering, again, to do his part to en- 
shrine the sacred principles of a free 
people, self-governed. 

Since the dawn of time humanity has 
struggled against oppression, and in each 
of those struggles strong, brave men 
have risen to the top. The times have 
always produced leadership when leader- 
ship was the crying need of the day. To 
Pulaski waging the fight for freedom was 
an honor and a privilege. 

Before the Revolutionary War he was 
at his father’s side in the defense of his 
country’s borders. He had been de- 
scribed by Benjamin Franklin as “an 
officer famous throughout Europe for his 
bravery and conduct in defense of 
liberty.” 

From volunteer status he rose to the 
rank of brigadier general in the forces 
of George Washington. He was the 
father of cavalry in the United States 
Army, originally known as Pulaski’s 
Legion. 
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‘There was something appealing, some- 
thing which touched the romantic spirit 
of our people in the dashing character 
of this young liberty-loving soldier from 
another land. The boldness of heroes 
always moves men and women, and 
Pulaski’s boldness as he led his little 
picked band in daring attacks was 
astounding. 

This country will always revere the 
name of General Pulaski because he loved 
liberty and justice beyond the bounds 
of race or country, and sacrificed his 
young life on the altar of American free- 
dom. He died when he was but 31—that 
we might live. 

But Pulaski lived on in the hearts and 
minds of the legions which went to the 
battlefields midway through the nine- 
teenth century to preserve the Union and 
to make imperishable the principle that 
all men are born free and equal. 

Pulaski lived on in the legions which 
went abroad in 1917—many of the 
legionnaires, men from our own city. He 
lives on today in the minds of the young 
men who have been called to serve in a 
peacetime protective army, whose sleeves 
are rolled up, ready if necessary for a 
defense which we pray they may never 
have to wage. 

We should always carry with us the 
memory of his noble life and heroic 
deeds, because he taught us to remember 
that our liberty is the greatest asset we 
have. We should guard it zealously. A 
united nation—we will guard it. 


Investigation of the Detroit Office of the 
Federal Housing Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. RUDOLPH G. TENEROWICZ 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, October 10, 1941 


Mr. TENEROWICZ. Mr. Speaker, 
based on a long and thorough study of 
facts presented to me regarding the De- 
troit office of the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration, I have today introduced a 
resolution providing for a congressional 
investigation of that office. 

I have interviewed a number of people 
in this connection and have made a per- 
sonal investigation of some of the facts 
presented to me and an unbiased and 
careful study of the situation indicates 
that irregularities exist in the adminis- 
tration of the office not only in my dis- 
trict but in the whole of Wayne County, 
Mich. 

Appraisals and commitments as made 
by the local Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration office show a crying need for an 
investigation as well as a thorough reor- 
ganization of the local set-up from top to 
bottom. Some of the facts regarding the 
relation between the Detroit F. H. A. and 
certain mortgage companies, builders, 
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and a few lumber concerns strongly indi- 
cate collusion between the F. H. A. and 
these companies. I have interviewed real 
estate men, builders, and new-home buy- 
ers. I have even been in some of these 
new homes. 

I find that the bulk of the business has 
gone to a restricted number of people. 
Former members of the Detroit F. H. A. 
seem to belong to this select few and are 
doing a most lucrative business in con- 
nection with mortgages. Mortgage sum- 
maries for the past 3 years show this. 
These gentlemen always have an entre, 
while, strange as it may seem, reputable 
businessmen, contractors, builders, and 
so forth, find themselves compelled to 
waste time in anterooms until someone 
deigns to attend to their matters. 

We still find some nonlicensed ap- 
praisers working in the F. H. A. office. 
Appraisal; and commitments are not 
equitable. Appraisals run high on fa- 
vored subdivisions, and inversely are too 
low on others which, in most cases, are 
rejected for reasons that defy reason. 
You will find the F. H. A. blessing hke- 
stowed on property identical to adjoining 
property having the same improvements 
which is disapproved. Reputable real- 
estate concerns have had so much diffi- 
culty with the Detroit F. H. A. that many 
have ceased trying to obtain F. H. A. ap- 
provals on properties. 

Reports show that the Government is 
lcsing money on homes built with F. H. A. 
approval. In one of the letters received 
from a reputable citizen I find the fol- 
lowing: 

If anyone has occasion to examine the 
realty records in Wayne County, he cannot 
help but note the large number of properties 
under foreclosure that are covered by F. H. A. 
insured mortgages. I am informed that a 
larger number of properties covered by F. H. A. 
insured mortgages are being foreclosed each 
week, and that the Government is taking a 
severe loss in most cases. 


F. H. A. inspectors have permitted 
shoddy and careless construction in nu- 
merous cases, Final inspections are made 
on new buildings not completed, and local 
building codes are ignored. Building 
specifications mean nothing. A certain 
few builders have been allowed to inter- 
pret codes and laws pertaining to build- 
ing construction to their own advantage. 
I have a letter written by one of these 
builders to a new heme buyer, and I 
quote therefrom: 

The house has been completed for some 
time and our records reveal that a certificate 
of approved final compliance inspection re- 
port was issued by the F. H. A. on (date). 


And again in the same letter: 

We shall have no alternative but to enter 
the house for sale to others, and charge you 
with any loss we may sustain by your refusal 
to perform your contract. 


This home buyer was given a week in 
which to comply and he moved into this 
new home notwithstanding the fact that 
the paint job was incomplete, a cracked 
front door was not repaired or replaced, 
and the roof leaked. He was afraid he 
would lose his down payment and prob- 
ably incur other expenses through litiga- 
tion. And this was a case taken up with 
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both the F. H. A. and the builder to no 
avail. 

Faulty construction has been found in 
hundreds of homes and complaints were 
made to Mr. Foley personally and to 
members of his staff, but these people 
who have put their savings into homes 
have received no consideration from the 
F. H. A. office. The following wires were 
sent to me from home buyers: 


About time something was done about 
F. H. A. inspections. Neighbors all around 
me complaining homes not built to specifi- 
cations. Why? 

Have to hang lemon on my home in order 
to get my home built to specifications. 
What is wrong with the F. H. A.? 

Cannot understand why my home is not 
brought up to specifications. No ccopera- 
tion from builder or the F. H. A. 

Having some difficulty trying to have my 
home built to specifications. Would like to 
get some action from F. H. A., but can’t get 
any. 

F. H. A. will not request builder to bring 
my home up to specifications, and it is in 
very bad condition. 

Would like home completed; no coopera- 
tion from builder or F. H. A. 

Home office of F. H. A. in Detroit here not 
cooperative with home owner. My home not 
complete. 

F. H. A. here does not request builder to do 
what is written in black and white in book 
of specifications. Something wrong some- 
where. 

My home not complete. Builder threat- 
ened to sell if I didn’t move in. F. H. A. not 
cooperative here. 

Paid hard-earned money on my home, 
which is not complete. No results from 
builder or F. H. A. 

F. H. A. not request builder put slaters 
felt on roof. Very important. Book of speci- 
fications calls for it. 

What’s wrong with the F. H. A. here? 
Home not up to specifications. 

Why is slaters felt put on some roofs and 
not on cthers by the same builder? 

Home not complete. Had several F. H. A. 
inspectors, still no results. 

Why can’t I get some action on my home? 
Roof leaks. May need new ceilings; con- 
tacted builder, no results. 


These are but a few of the many spe- 
cific cases which have been brought to my 
attention. This only scratches the sur- 
face, and it is my opinion that the situa- 
tion justifies an immediate and thorough 
investigation. 





Joe Martin—The Measure of an 
American 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHARLES A. PLUMLEY 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, October 10, 1941 


EDITORIAL FROM THE LOS ANGELES 
TIMES 


Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, a friend 
of mine in California encloses in his 
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letter a clipping from the Los Angeles 
Times and says: 


Believe it or not, the people out this way 
agree with all that Kyle Palmer says, and 
would go him one better if they knew how 
to say it. Joe made a great record for him- 
self on his trip to us. We appreciate the 
effort he made. You fellows are fortunate to 
have such a leader. 


I agree, and, under the unanimous 
consent granted me, am pleased to in- 
clude the following article from the Los 
Angeles Times of recent date: 

[From the Los Angeles Times] 
THE MEASURE OF AN AMERICAN 
(By Kyle Palmer, Times political editor) 


Not particularly encouraging or reassuring 
was the message JozE Martin brought from 
troubled Washington to the people of Cali- 
fornia. 

But the message had courage in it-—cour- 
age and faith—and determination and simple 
devotion to fundamental things. 

For a full understanding of the message, 
of its value and sincerity, it is necessary to 
have an understanding of the man who 
brought it; necessary to weigh him in terms 
of integrity and power and competent lead- 
ership. 

JOE MARTIN was born in a small town in 
Massachusetts. When he is not attending to 
official duties in the National Capital he lives 
with his mother in a house not 200 yards 
from the place in which he was born. Dur- 
ing the greater part of his life he has lived 
in the physical and the spiritual shadow of 
Plymouth Rock. 

DESPERATE DANGER 

JOE MARTIN is a plain and simple man-- 
loyal to his friends, to his principles, and to 
his country. By no means an ordinary man, 
he looks very much as an ordinary man looks, 
not being striking in manner, appearance, or 
speech. Without ostentation or fanfare or 
self-proclaiming, there is greatness in him 

JcE MarTiIn is more—far more—than a 
smart politician; there are many smart poli- 
ticians in the land. His shrewdness is 
Yankee shrewdness—it is not the mere sur- 
face artfulness of a professional student of 
politics. 

REASON FOR CHOICE 

Reasons why he was chosen as the chair- 
man of the Republican National Commit- 
tee—a post he did not seek and gladly would 
relinquish—are not Obscure. MartTIn is sa- 
gacious, calm, trained in political organiza- 
tion and procedure, and is a tower of strength 
in the councils either of his party or of the 
Nation. 

Experience has shown that his fund of 
common sense is inexhaustible; that his 
fidelity to party interests has never caused 
him io place those interests ahead of public 
interests; that his chief virtue as a public 
Official is his basic virtue as a citizen. 

JOE MarTIn is a good American—the un- 
varnished type that speaks a simple language 
and leads a simple life. He knows the value 
of a dollar; yes, and he knows the value of 
human independence and usefulness and, 
service. 

SIMPLE SERVICE 

Through the frugal and self-reliant tenets 
of his own life Jo— MarTIN approaches the 
larger and more complex problems and poli- 
cies of government. He believes the Govern- 
ment should be strong, but not stronger than 
the will of the people that creates and main- 
tains government in a democracy; he believes 
that the treasure of the Nation should be 
poured forth without stint to assure national 
welfare and national security, but that gov- 
ernment should not waste the substance of 
the people; he believes that liberty is safe- 
guarded best by laws and not by men. 
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Above all, as a plain man without preten- 
sion to greatness or to the persuasions of 
oratory and eloquence, JozE Martin believes 
that the Constitution and the Bill of Rights 
come nearer than any other documents or 
doctrines to a full realization of the basic 
rights and aspirations of humanity—of the 
fundamental responsibility of man for man. 

Joe Martin believes there are men in gov- 
ernment and men outside of government in 
the United States who would scrap the estab- 
lished democratic ideals and principles of the 
American people and substitute therefor a 
home-grown version of contemporary dic- 
tatorships. 

He believes that this plan will succeed if 
the people do not fight it wholeheartedly, 
aggressively, and intelligently. 


MANY QUALITIES 


One of the best political horse traders in 
the Congress, one of the wiliest strategists 
political Washington has seen in many a day, 
one of the most skillful party leaders de- 
veloped either by the Republicans or the 
Democrats in his generation, one of the 
strongest partisans in the hectic political 
battles of his State and of the Nation at 
large, Joz— Martin is as steadfast and as un- 
yielding in his fundamental Americanism as 
any of the founding fathers of the Republic. 

Therefore, to study JozE MarrTIN is to study 
more than a contemporary American; it is 
to study the soul and heart and bone and 
sinew of that Americanism from which an 
American is formed. 

This is the man who came hurriedly from 
his busy duties and heavy responsibilities in 
Washington to speak to the Republicans and 
to all the people of California. 

He came here primarily in his capacity as 
the party’s national chairman, and he spoke 
directly to those interested in party matters. 


SPEAKING TO ALL 


In a larger sense Joz— Martin spoke to all 
the people of all party affiliations and of all 
colors and creeds and races. 

Without alarm or malice, but with deadly 
earnestness and with stern candor—appeal- 
ing neither to passion nor to prejudice—Jor 
Martin, American, warns his fellow citizéns 
that their institutions are in peril. 

Not from the military conquerors in Eu- 
rope and Asia, not even necessarily from sin- 
ister and treacherous foes outside the coun- 
try, but from the machinations and schemes 
of Americans who have ceased to believe in 
the American system and the American way 
of life. 

Loose talk, loose accusations, intemperate 
speech, intolerant views have to some extent 
blunted our sensibilities in this era of world 
disorder. We remain detached and unmoved 
as we hear or read of the slaughter of thou- 
sands, of the wretched sufferings of humanity 
beyond the seas, of the gradual advance of a 
mighty and ruthless force that sweeps ahead 
over the murdered bodies and the wrecked 
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dreams of millions of men and women and 
children. 
CONFIDENT OF WINNING 


His admonitions are not to be confused 
with the clamor of either of the so-called iso- 
lationists or interventionists; he speaks nei- 
ther pro nor con on questions that have 
divided our people into critical and carping 
factions; he merely urges the people to stand 
guard at the door of the citadel of their 
freedom. 

Speaking not of other battles but of the 
Battle of America, Joz Martin says: “This 
is the battle to keep this Nation a republic 
and American in all its aspects.” 

Jor MarTIN says we will win that battle. 
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HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, October 10, 1941 
EDITORIAL FROM THE CHICAGO TRIBUNE 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, from 
the Chicago Tribune of October 9 comes 
the following editorial: 


[From the Chicago Tribune] 
THE INNER ENEMIES OF THE REPUBLIC 


Sir Arthur Salter, head of the British ship- 
ping mission, told William Fulton, Tribune 
correspondent in New York: “Well, we have 
been carrying on. We have lived and kept 
our factories working full time. We should 
say the situation is serious but not desperate.” 
The figures on British shipping show that 
Great Britain now has control of 45 percent 
of the world’s merchant marine. Before the 
war the Empire had 21,000,000 tons and since 
then the tonnage has been increased by the 
taking over of American ships and foreign 
ships to over 33,000,000 tons. The loss has 
been less than 8,000,000 tons. 

British factories are operating, as Salter 
says, at full time. British imports are being 
maintained in all available markets, includ- 
ing the markets of the United States. Here 
our production for civilian use is wholly dis- 
organized by the priority orders and by the 
expenditure of money and the use of ships to 
carry materials as free gifts into the war zones. 

It is now proposed to take from our export 
business what few ships we have left and send 


them with munitions to Britain so there will 
be more than the present 45 percent of world 
shipping to take our trade away from us. 

The small American businessman and the 
small American industrialist face extinction, 
although these elements are regarded as the 
bulwark of the American system of govern- 
ment and social order. The big corporations 
are falling into the grasp of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, which proposes to reduce all Ameri- 
can economy to seizable proportions and then 
seize it. 

Who are the people who are leading this 
country into certain doom? They are found 
in the effeminate army of the Fight for Free- 
dom Committee, who are hysterical and in- 
capable of reason. 

They are the job holders in Washington 
with delusions of grandeur, thinking that 
they are all American Hitlers, 

They are the hired bureaucrats and sal- 
aried speakers, creators of vile characters in 
fiction, and writers of indecent plays. They 
are collectivists and Communists, who see 
more clearly than the majority of the Amer- 
ican people that the American way of life is 
being destroyed and who expect to profit 
from it. 

Unfortunately here in America today we 
come down to a classification of citizenship 
which our entire theory of government 
wanted to avoid. It was designed to avoid it. 
It was intended to allow every man to view 
his fellow as an equal and never compel him 
to view him as a superior. The American's 
hat was supposed to be on his head except 
when courtesy and the amenities required 
him to take it off. He never was compelled to 
hold it in his hand out of respect to the person 
he was addressing or who was addressing him. 

If we are getting classes, it is against the 
intent of the primary American documents of 
government and freedom and in line with the 
wishes of the people who are about to destroy 
this Republic. Unfortunately, we are obliged 
to recognize that classes have arisen. 

So, reluctantly we refer to the middle class, 
the great stratum of ordinary American citi- 
zens who have made this system of govern- 
ment work. They are supposed to be repre- 
sented in Congress. Their politicians may 
not be scrupulously on the up and up, but in 
the past they were supposed to have had good 
common political sense and a fair perception 
of what the Nation’s necessities were. They 
may have trimmed their own personal ambi- 
tions and their desires to profit, but in the 
past they have more or less represented the 
imperative requirements of the American 
Nation when it was in trouble. 

Now the middle class, so-called, is threat- 
ened with extinction and with its extinction 
goes the life of the Republic. If the poli- 
ticians in Congress have become Hitler Reich- 
stag Members, we’re probably sunk. If some- 
body set a fire on Capitol Hill and burned 
down the Halls of the two Chambers, we’d 
probably have a Nazi precedent for what seems 
to be happening here. 
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